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SENATE—Monday, July 12, 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr, ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, we thank Thee for 
bringing us to this new day with its fresh 
opportunities and new privileges of 
service. Grant us wisdom to use this day 
for Thy glory and the enhancement of 
the life of others. Spare us from wast- 
ing time on the wrong things. Cover our 
sins with Thy forgiveness and our mis- 
takes with divine correction. Grant us 
grace, O Lord, this day to waste none of 
its hours; to soil none of its moments; 
to neglect none of its opportunities; to 
fail in none of its duties. Bring us to the 
evening time undefeated, at peace with 
ourselves, with our fellow men, and with 
Thee. This we pray for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 9, 1971, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2133) 
to extend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, for 3 months. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today, are 
dinini at the end of Senate proceed- 

8.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
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each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 581. An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to allow 
for greater expansion of the export trade of 
the United States, to exclude Bank receipts 
and disbursements from the budget of the 
U.S. Government, to extend for 3 years the 
period within which the Bank is authorized 
to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank’s lending authority and its authority 
to issue, against fractional reserves and 
against full reserves, insurance and guaran- 
tees, to authorize the bank to issue for pur- 
chase by any purchaser its obligations matur- 
ing subsequent to June 30, 1976, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 991. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to continue a program of re- 
search, development, and demonstration of 
processes for the conversion of saline and 
other chemically contaminated water for 
beneficial use and for the treatment of saline 
and other chemically contaminated waste 
water to maintain or improve the quality of 
natural waters, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 19) to pro- 
vide for a coordinated national boating 
safety program, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Legislative Calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MOSS ON WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, July 14, 1971, after the conclusion 
of the prayer and the time allotted to 
the joint leadership, the distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes to 
speak on the Nation’s economy. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WHAT IS MONTANA? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 27, 1971, the Montana Standard of 
Butte, Mont., issued a Standard com- 
memorative edition which contained an 
editorial written by George McVey, who 
had retired from the Montana Standard 
in 1962, at which time he was the edito- 
rial director of the newspaper. That col- 
umn is known as “What is Montana?” 

It was first printed as an editorial by 
Mr. McVey in the Standard on Janu- 
ary 26, 1956, but it is of such enduring 
interest and portrays Montana as it 
really is, that I believe the Senate should 
have the benefit of reading this editorial. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of this editorial printed in 
the Recorp, because it really is the story 
of Montana. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the accompanying news 
story entitled “Editorial Goes a Long 
Way” printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wat Is MONTANA? 

(Eprror’s Note.—This editorial by George 
McVey first appeared in The Montana Stand- 
ard Jan, 26, 1956). 

We have been asked to define Montana. 
What is it? We are asked. What does it mean? 
Where did it come from? Who owns it? Where 
is it going? Who runs it? 

Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the big- 
gest wheat piles in the world. It's one of the 
biggest copper piles, It’s one of the biggest 
lumber piles. It’s a million sacks of sugar. 

It’s potentially the biggest hydro-electric 
power house in the world. It’s a silver dollar. 
It’s one state west of the divide and one state 
east of the divide. There’s enough waste 
material left over to make a third state. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost. It's the Vigi- 
lantes hanging Henry Plummer. It’s a million 
Christmas trees. It’s Custer’s last stand. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and Sacajewea. 
It’s the world's largest giant spring from 
which flows the mighty Missouri and the 
turbulent Columbia. 


earth-fill dam in the world, It’s 

ranch with the front gate 30 miles from the 
front porch. It’s a rodeo. It’s a dude ranch. 
It’s old Faithful. It’s Gunsight Park. It’s Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Montana is Charlie Russell. It’s the Richest 
Hill on Earth. It’s Last Chance Gulch. It’s 
a 50,000 mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into the 
earth and seeing billions of dollars worth of 
copper. 
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Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 
haystacks. 

Montana is a jewel-like mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, a 
cattle baron, a vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an engineer, 
an artist, a writer, a soldier, a millionaire. 

Montana is a pine tree. 

Montana is a fat steer. 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, a 
copper mine, a zinc mine, a manganese mine, 
a lead mine. Montana is a ghost town. It’s a 
Grasshopper Glacer. It’s Yellowstone Park. 
It’s Glacier Park. 

Montana is a church spire. It’s a volcano. 
It’s a geyser. It’s Hell cooled off. 

It’s a school. It’s a boy with a dog and a 

rod. 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, 
& mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
flower. 

Montana is all these things and millions 
more. 

It’s a home of some 600,000 people. 

Some two millions of visitors come annual- 
ly to drink in its beauty, enjoy its built-in 
air conditioning system, mingle with its 
triendly people. 

When you try to add up the total of what 
Montana is, the column is simply too long. 
It can't be added. 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it's everything and then some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there's 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
state in the Union, if anyone asks. Any more 
questions? 


EDITORIAL GOES a LONG WAY 


One little old editoria] in the Montana 
Standard has gone a long, long way. And it's 
still going. 

Entitled “What is Montana?” it appeared 
in the Jan. 26, 1956, issue of the newspaper. 

It was reprinted in such papers as the 
Kansas City Star, Dallas Morning News, 
Great Falls Tribune and over a hundred 
other newspapers and publications. The edi- 
torial has enjoyed a circulation of over a 
million. It won the then governor of Mon- 
tana, J. Hugo Arnoson, the title of “Hon- 
orary Texan.” It gained tremendous notoriety 
for the State of Montana. 

The editorial] is still being reprinted. 

So don't write off the editorial page. 

The editorial piece was the work of George 
McVey who, during more than 30 years as a 
member of the Standard’s editorial staff, 
served the paper in a number of capacities. 
He retired in 1962 as editorial director of the 
Paper. 

Since retiring McVey and Mrs. McVey, the 
former Marie Lynch, have toured Europe 
and spent some time in the southern part of 
the country for health reasons. They still call 
Butte their home.. 

A framed copy of the editorial graces the 
Offices of Lee En , Inc., in Davenport, 
Iowa. The Montana Standard is owned by 
Lee Enterprises. Philip D. Adler, retired pres- 
ident of Lee, commented on the editorial as 
follows: 

“When I first read this tribute to Montana 
in a state travel folder, I thought I was read- 
ing something out of Sandburg. It deserves 
all the distribution we can give it.” 

When James J. Flaherty of Great Falls, 
wrote to Ted Dealey, president of the Dallas 
News, suggesting that his reprinting of the 
editorial was a very gracious act, Dealey re- 
plied that “we didn’t think we were doing 
you any particular favor when we ran this 
editorial. We published it because it was a 
swell plece of writing and extremely interest- 


Reuben Maury, chief editorial writer of the 
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New York Daily News, a Pulitzer prize winner 
and a Butte native, wrote, “I think Mr. Mc- 
Vey’s editorial is a masterpiece.” 

Julian L. Hayes, public relations manager 
of the Anaconda Co., wrote of the Montana 
Centennial banquet in New York City, say- 
ing, “when Chet Huntley read it to 800 
persons who attended the party, you could 
feel a warm glow come over the crowd. It 
was a glow like the first two drinks of bour- 
bon, but without the after effect...” 

DINNER MUST WAIT WHEN THERE IS NEWS 

In the years of Butte newspapering, there 
has never been any trouble recruiting help 
when the news gets hot. 

George McVey, retired editorial writer, 
recently recalled his first Christmas dinner 
as a married man. 

Marie, the bride, invited all the single news- 
men and those away from home to have 
dinner with the McVeys. 

About half way through dinner, the phone 
rang and the reporters took off. There was a 
double murder. 

Among those present, McVey recalls, were 
Bill Gammon of United Press; George Adams, 
now in Anaconda; Vern Haugland, now in 
Washington, D.C., with Associated Press, and 
& couple of others. 

“We all came back at 3 the next morning 
and resumed our Christmas dinner where we 
left off. Marie hasn't gotten over it to this 
day, even after being married to a newspaper- 
man for 36 years,” McVey wrote from 
Phoenix, where the couple now winters. 

In bestowing the rank of Honorary Texan 
on Gov. Aronson, Jay B. Flangman of Forth 
Worth, chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, said the editorial was “the best article 
on & state that I have ever read and tops in 
its way of expression.” 

School children of Montana read the edi- 
torial in one of their history books, the 
product of Ralph C. Henry of Helena. It was 
also reprinted in Montana magazine, the 
publication of the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana. It was reprinted in a long list of official 
publications of the State of Montana. 

Jack Hallowell, then state advertising 
director, wrote, “the editorial should open the 
eyes of dozens of Montanans who still are 
unconvinced we have anything to show 
visitors.” 

And so on and so on—one little old edi- 
torial went a long, long way. 


THE LATEST NORTH VIETNAM 
PEACE PROPOSALS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the recent 
offer from Hanoi was a seven-point pro- 
posal. Two of the points frequently com- 
mented upon in the public press and on 
television are mentioned as though they 
were the only points in the program. 
Those two points relate to the phased 
withdrawal of forces and the phased re- 
lease of prisoners of war. They have 
some positive features about them and 
have, of course, attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

Some people, however, have rushed to 
say, “Let us embrace the entire seven- 
point proposal. Let us grab at it.” 

Mr. President, those people will be 
held to full accountability by public 
opinion because among the seven points 
is one in which Hanoi demands that the 
United States pay reparations for all the 
damage done in Vietnam, North and 
South, and pay it to Hanoi. 

There is a further point, that the 
United States demolish, dismantle, dis- 
band all of its installations and remove 
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all of its equipment. Therefore, if only 
one carbine were left in South Vietnam, 
Hanoi could claim that we have violated 
our undertakings. 

Then there is, further, the demand 
for a coalition government, the terms of 
which appear to imply the setting aside 
of the elections of August and October. 

Those who want to see the United 
States pay reparations to the north are 
saying so when they say that we should 
accept Hanoi’s seven-point proposal. 

How much wiser it would be to say, 
“Let us examine every aspect of this 
proposal. Let us see whether it is sep- 
arable. Let us see how much is arrogance 
and how much is worth trading or nego- 
tiating. 

“Let us look at all the aspects of this 
proposal. Let us see what might be done; 
but I think it is the sheerest idiocy— 
and no better world will suffice—the 
sheerest idiocy for some people to rush 
to the public with a statement that we 
should, without criticism, without modi- 
fication, not merely propose a total 
surrender but make a statement offi- 
cially by the United States that we are 
a guilty nation, and are prepared to 
pay endless amounts of money in repa- 
rations to the extent, perhaps, of bil- 
lions of dollars, to an enemy simply 
because that enemy demands it.” 

There must be a limit somewhere, 
where commonsense replies to that kind 
of idiocy. 

Seven points, yes—two points of which 
are certainly worthy of considered and 
careful examination, and others may be 
subject to negotiation. But to say that 
whatever the enemy offers we will take, 
is idiocy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Republican leader yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that, like him, 
I believe there is a certain amount of 
flexibility, a certain amount of give and 
take, a certain amount of substance in 
these proposals. Certainly we all want to 
do what we can to bring about the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops by a reasonable and 
an expeditious date, and to bring about 
the release of our prisoners of war and 
also the identification, insofar as it is 
possible, of the MIA’s—the Americans 
missing in action. 

I intend to have something further to 
say on this matter and I am delighted 
that the distinguished minority leader 
brought the subject up at this time. 
When the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) completes his re- 
marks, I shall seek recognition to con- 
tinue this discussion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I know of his tremen- 
dous concern and compassion in this 
whole matter, and commend him for it. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article by Kenneth 
Crawford which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. As I have 
pointed out, most of the articles which 
have been written on Madam Binh’s 
seven-point proposal have dealt only 
with the first, that is, the offer by the 
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North Vietnamese to return U.S. prison- 
ers of war on a phased basis with the 
withdrawal of U.S. military personnel. 

Mr. Crawford discusses the other six 
points of North Vietnam’s seven-point 
proposal, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his article, entitled “The Steep Ask- 
ing Price at Paris for U.S. ‘Surrender’ ” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STEEP ASKING PRICE AT PARIS FOR U.S. 
“SURRENDER” 


What Madam Nguyen Binh handed the 
United States delegation in Paris was not a 
demand for unconditional surrender. It was 
a dema.id for surrender on conditicn that the 
U.S. pay for the privilege of surrendering. 
The Vietcong asking price was on its face 
unconscionable. Unless marked down, Presi- 
dent Nixon could not possibly pay it. No 
American President could. 

Ambassador David Bruce made this quite 
clear at last week’s formal session but failed 
to lure the Communists into more private 
talks to find how much, if any, markdown 
could be negotiated. The Communists like 
the propaganda odds. 

They proposed: (1) That all American 
military personnel and equipment be re- 
moved from Vietnam by next Jan. 1, and 
meanwhile that hostilities be suspended and 
Vietnamization discontinued; (2) that the 
Thieu regime in Saigon be dumped in favor 
of an interim coalition, including, of course, 
the Vietcong, to conduct elections; (3) that 
the U.S. bear “full responsibility” for war 
damage in North and South Vietnam, thus 
accepting as an obligation the payment of 
reparations. The only concession the V.C. 
made was an undertaking to free U.S. pris- 
oners of war. 

To accept these conditions would be to turn 
South Vietnam over to the Communists lock, 
stock and barrel, with Camranh Bay and other 
such installations thrown in for good meas- 
ure. It would be to proclaim that thousands 
of Americans have fought and died for 
nothing and that millions of dollars have 
been flushed into the Mekong. Many Ameri- 
cans contend that this is what has happened 
but even they may not want it proclaimed. 
Given a chance to think it over, most Ameri- 
cans would find this hard, if not impossible, 
to swallow. 

Sen. George McGovern and others who have 

rushed to the microphones to urge that the 
administration grab at the Communist offer 
may have occasion to regret their impetuous- 
ness. 
So far public opinion has not had much 
chance to take form. The proposal was 
thrown on the table in Paris just as the long 
Fourth of July weekend was starting, when 
news of any kind commands minimum atten- 
tion. Moreover the news media, especially 
radio and television, have taken slight notice 
of six of Madam Binh’s seven points—those 
which dangle the price tag. And the Nixon 
administration has, perhaps wisely, withheld 
analytical guidance pending “clarification” 
of the terms. 

Madam Binh’s point one—the offer to re- 
lease U.S. prisoners of war gradually as U.S. 
military personnel and arms are with- 
drawn—has diverted attention from the con- 
ditions in points two through seven. And 
even these six points are couched in cleverly 
misleading language. Elections are to be fair. 
Democracy is to prevail. The Vietnamese will 
settle their own differences amicably. There 
will be no reprisals. Vietnam, happily reuni- 
fied in due course, will be a neutral nation, 
on good terms with all the world, including 
the U.S. 

This is the kind of language the Commu- 
nists have used to make this kind of promise 
to every nation they have overrun and sub- 
jugated since the Second World War. Go 
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back to the Soviet plan for “freeing” Poland, 
one of the earliest victims, in 1945, and the 
same combinations of plausible words will 
be found. What they meant then is what 
they mean now—that the country promised 
autonomy is to have satellite status, that 
what is called democracy will be dictator- 
ship and that what is called freedom will be 
tyranny. 

It has been apparent for a long time that 
the North Vietnamese and their Vietcong 
bretbren meant to use the American pris- 
oners of war as hostages, exacting as high a 
price as possible for their release. Mr. Nixon 
has played into their hands, up to a point 
by emphasizing the prisoner issue for his 
own purposes. Even so, the price, now that 
it has been stated, is staggering. Concern 
for the prisoners, who have never received 
the treatment normal under the Geneva con- 
ventions, whose camps have never been sub- 
ject to inspection by the International Red 
Cross, is highly emotional. The Communists 
have exploited it for all it is worth. 

Not only did Madam Binh wrap her condi- 
tions in it but Le Duc Tho, the highest rank- 
ing North Vietnamese in Paris, tied a bow 
on it by stating in an interview that point 
one in her proposal was separable from the 
other points. The U.S. could, he said, accept 
the prisoner-for-withdrawal deal and leave 
the political settlement for later. This 
changed nothing, though it was represented 
as an important concession, The North Viet- 
namese would naturally be happy to settle 
their score with the South once the South 
had been reduced to impotence by the with- 
drawal not only of U.S. personnel but of the 
guns U.S. forces would not be permitted to 
leave behind. 

In spite of all this, the Nixon administra- 
tion is handling Madam Binh’s offer as a 
break in the Paris stalemate meriting explo- 
ration. Le Duc Tho has been at pains to say 
that the Communist position is “flexible.” 
There are even some indications that Mr. 
Nixon, working through secret channels, en- 
couraged the Communists to make their offer. 
At a meeting with Republican congressional 
leaders on June 15, he said a development 
that would make the Hatfleld-McGovern end- 
the-war legislation moot was imminent in 
Paris, 

At the same meeting Henry Kissinger, the 
President's foreign-affairs adviser, urged the 
legislators not to throw away any bargain- 
ing advantage that might be wrung from the 
administration's refusal to set a time certain 
for withdrawal on its own initiative. After all, 
he argued, the Communists have lost 700,000 
to 800,000 men in the war, the equivalent of a 
loss of 10 million by the U.S., given the popu- 
lation differential, and were themselves war- 
weary. 

Perhaps Leslie H, Gelb, coordinator of the 
team that produced the Pentagon Papers, is 
right when he says that the war in Vietnam 
is a civil conflict that can't be compromised 
and must be won by one side or the other. 
The Communists are obviously assuming that 
they have won and are demanding the vic- 
tor’s spoils even though South Vietnam re- 
mains unconquered. 

Mr. Nixon's alternative, if he fails to per- 
suade the Communists to grant terms rea- 
sonably acceptable to the U.S. and to South 
Vietnam, is to proceed with Vietnamization, 
gradually withdraw American forces and 
then continue to supply the South Viet- 
namese with enough arms to give them a 
chance of holding their own while trying to 
negotiate a settlement with the North. Unless 
the Communists modify their terms more 
drastically than they seem disposed to do, 
this is what he most likely will do. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) is now 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I regard the Government’s financial 
situation as very serious. The admin- 
istration has now admitted that the Fed- 
eral funds deficit for the new fiscal year 
which began on July 1 will be the largest 
for any year since World War II. 

The earlier estimate for the fiscal 1972 
deficit in Federal funds was $23 billion. 
It is now admitted that the deficit will 
be at least $7 billion greater than that. 

So it follows that the Federal funds 
deficit this year is going to be—at the 
very least—$30 billion. In my opinion it 
will be higher than that, but even the 
administration concedes that the $30 
billion figure will be reached. 

The admission of the higher deficit for 
1972 came in testimony by Mr. Paul 
McCracken, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, before the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress last Thursday, July 8. 

Mr. McCracken’s statement followed 
by only a few days an admission by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the deficit 
for the year just ended—fiscal 1971— 
will be “substantially higher” than had 
been projected only a few months 
earlier. He did not specify how much 
higher “substantially higher” will turn 
out to be. 

But the earlier projection for the Fed- 
eral funds deficit for fiscal year 1971 was 
$25 billion. 

Thus, adding the figures for 1971 and 
1972, we find that for these 2 years the 
total Federal funds deficit will be sub- 
stantially higher than $55 billion. 

Yes, Mr. President; a deficit in 2 
years of $55 billion. This is a matter for 
grave concern, and to the Senator from 
Virginia it is a matter of great discour- 
agement. 

In the mail this morning I received 
an editorial from the Omaha, Nebr., 
Morning World-Herald, a strong sup- 
porter of the administration of Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

This editorial refers to statements 
made 3 years ago when Mr. Nixon was a 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. At that time Mr. 
Nixon submitted to the resolutions 
committee of his party’s national con- 
vention a statement entitled “The 
Threat to the American Economy.” 

This statement asked why prices were 
rising faster than they had in a genera- 
tion, why the American dollar was 
viewed with growing suspicion abroad, 
why the American taxpayer was bearing 
the heaviest load ever, and why the pur- 
chasing power of the American worker 
had not risen in 2 years. 

Then Mr. Nixon answered the ques- 
tions he has posed: 

Because for five years this administration 
has refused to keep federal spending within 
federal means. . . . The total deficit run 
up in the budgets of the Johnson years will 
amount to more than $55 billion. This mas- 
sive deficit has wracked and dislocated the 
economy; this massive deficit has plunged 
the Free World monetary system into a pro- 
found crisis of credibility. 
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Mr. President, those were the words of 
Mr, Nixon in 1968. 

It is significant, I think, that the fig- 
ure of $55 billion occurred in the remarks 
of Mr. Nixon 3 years ago and that the 
figure of $55 billion was used by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia a few moments ago. 
The $55 billion figure that Mr. Nixon 
referred to 3 years ago was the accumu- 
lated 5-year deficit of the administra- 
tion of President Johnson, which Mr. 
Nixon thought—and I think justly so— 
was the primary cause for the inflation 
which we experienced. 

We come now to today’s figure of $55 
billion that I mentioned in my earlier re- 
marks. That $55 billion total is for 2 
years—fiscal 1971 and fiscal 1972—not 
for an accumulated 5-year deficit, but 
for a 2-year deficit in the administration 
of President Nixon. I think this is alarm- 
ing and discouraging. 

This 2-year figure of $55 billion sets a 
record for any 2-year period since World 
War II. 

The deficit for each of these 2 years 
will exceed the huge deficit of $25 billion 
incurred by the Johnson administration 
in fiscal 1968. And the fact is that at 
the time the Nixon administration aban- 
doned financial restraint and embarked 
on the so-called “expansionary” policy 
now being pursued, the inflationary ef- 
fects of that 1968 Johnson deficit were 
still being felt in the economy of the 
United States. 

Of course the figures in the headlines 
are not as large as the figures I am citing 
here today. 

That is because in fiscal year 1969, 
the Johnson administration adopted the 
“unified budget” concept, which lumps 
together trust fund surpluses with Fed- 
eral fund deficits. The effect, of course— 
and I submit, the intent as well—is to 
hide the magnitude of the real Federal 
fund deficits. 

But trust money is earmarked money. 
It is not available to defray the regular 
operating expenses of the Government. 
It has no business being combined with 
general revenues and expenditures. 

Furthermore, if we are to make valid 
historical comparisons—if we are to com- 
pare the current year’s budgetary fig- 
ures, for example, with those for the 
years before 1969—we must stick to the 
Federal funds concept. Otherwise, we are 
comparing apples and oranges. 

And the undeniable fact is that using 
consistent accounting methods, we are 
now running the largest deficits since 
World War II. 

Mr. President, the financial policy 
now being pursued by the Government 
is disastrous. 

Not long ago, there was severe pres- 
sure on the dollar in the European 
money markets. 

Right now, we are hearing less about 
this situation. But we may be sure that 
the pressures on the dollar have not 
come to an end. 

I do not say that there will be an im- 
mediate run on the dollar, or that there 
are grounds for a panic. 

But I do say this: One does not need 
to be an expert in internal finance to 


know that the dollar has been growing 
weaker. 
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There is no chance that the Govern- 
ment will devalue the dollar. There is 
no need to devalue the dollar. The dol- 
lar is devaluating itself, because of these 
huge accumulated deficits that the Fed- 
eral Government is running. 

As a result, every housewife finds that 
her grocery check buys less groceries. 
Every American housewife knows that 
it takes more and more dollars to buy 
the same amount of goods at the grocery 
store. 

And the chief reason why the dollar is 
being weakened, and why the wage- 
earners and their families—and the 
housewives—in this country are con- 
fronted with steadily declining purchas- 
ing power, is the deficit financing policies 
of the Federal Government. 

We are not going to lick inflation in 
this country—and we are not going to 
strengthen the dollar—until we set our 
fiscal house in order. 

Until that time comes, the citizens 
of this country—and particularly those 
in the lower- and middle-economic 
brackets and those on fixed incomes— 
are going to continue to feel the cruel 
squeeze of inflation. 

The Government owes it to the peo- 
ple of this country to return to a policy 
of financial sanity and stability. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I point 
out that as this huge national debt in- 
creases, and it is now at $400 billion, 
the annual interest on that debt in the 
current budget under consideration is 
$21.2 billion. 

That is $21.2 billion just to pay the in- 
terest. That figure has doubled from 
$10.7 billion in 1964 to $21.2 billion for 
fiscal year 1972. 

I am deeply concerned in regard to the 
Nation’s financial situation and if the 
heavy spending and the deficit pro- 
gram continue, the purchasing power of 
the dollar of every housewife is going 
down and the purchasing power of the 
check of every wage earner is going down. 
The housewives and wageearners, those 
in the middle-economic group, those on 
fixed incomes, are being hurt the most. 
The very wealthy will take care of them- 
selves; they have the means to take 
care of themselves. The people on fixed 
incomes, those in the middle-economic 
bracket and those in the lower-economic 
bracket, are feeling the brunt of this 
inflation and getting less and less for the 
dollars they spend. 

I say that only by Congress and the 
President acting together, and only by 
Congress and the President working to- 
gether with the determination to reduce 
these swollen expenditures of Govern- 
ment will inflation be brought under 
control. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
have any remaining time, so that I may 
ask a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to ask 
the Presiding Officer if I have any time 
remaining. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia feel that, with the 
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West German Government paying less 
than 4 percent for its own defense and 
Japan paying less than 1 percent, the 
nuclear umbrella we hold over these 
countries would be cause for them to 
put into their defense budgets more of 
the cost of the common defense? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator. I was somewhat concerned 
when I read this morning and yesterday 
that our Secretary of Defense is in Japan 
and stated he is going to see that this 
country gives Japan more armaments, 
and so forth, I think it is time for Ger- 
many and Japan, as the Senator from 
Illinois indicated, to do more in their own 
behalf. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of the editorial, from which I 
have quoted, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCHECK PROFLIGACY 


Less than three years ago Richard Nixon, 
then an aspirant for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, submitted to the resolu- 
tions committee of his party’s national con- 
vention a statement entitled “The Threat to 
the American Economy.” 

It asked why prices were rising faster than 
they had in a generation, why the American 
dollar was viewed with growing suspicion 
abroad, why the American taxpayer was bear- 
ing the heaviest load ever and why the pur- 
chasing power of the American worker hadn't 
risen in two years. 

“Because,” Nixon answered, "for five years 
this administration has refused to keep fed- 
eral spending within federal means. .. . The 
total deficit run up in the budgets of the 
Johnson years will amount to more than $55 
billion. This massive defict has wracked and 
dislocated th eeconomy; this massive deficit 
has plunged the Free World monetary system 
into a profound crisis of credibility.” 

These words, and others like them, may 
haunt Richard Nixon. 

. . . . . 

For the truth is that his administration is 
doing worse than Johnson did in keeping 
federal spending within federal means. 

The deficits have exceeded estimates and 
are soaring. The Wall Street Journal reckons 
that the cumulative red ink of the first three 
Nixon years may reach $60 billion, and all 
signs indicate that the figure will go higher 
in the future. 

Since early this year the administration 
has advocated an easy money policy and the 
Federal Reserve Board has gone far in that 
direction. 

The administration’s earlier efforts to fight 
inflation have given way to avoiding reces- 
sion at almost any cost. Conservatives such 
es Vireinia’s Sen. Harry Byrd are discouraged, 
as might be expected. 

But so is Sen, Willlam Proxmire, D-Wis., 
whose liberal views on most subjects do not 
cloud his view of fiscal dangers. While flailing 
at defense and space spending, Proxmire ob- 
serves that “liberals have their pork barrels, 
too.” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will now proceed to the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with Senators to be 


recognized for not more than 3 minutes 
each. 
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THE SEVEN-POINT PROPOSAL 
OF THE NLF 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the past 10 days I have had a chance to 
study in detail the proposals made by 
Madame Binh, the chairman of the dele- 
gation of the National Liberation Front, 
which evidently have the full support of 
Xuan Thuy, the chairman of the North 
Vietnamese delegation. These proposals 
have been made with the obvious ap- 
proval and, perhaps, at the instigation of 
Le Duc Tho, a member of the ruling 
committee in Hanoi who has returned to 
Paris after a 14-month absence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the seven-point proposal as 
outlined in brief in the UPI dispatch 
dated July 1, 1971, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The proposal, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, is as follows: 

1. A cease-fire between Communist and 
American forces as soon as the two sides 
reach agreement on the withdrawal of non- 
South Vietnamese troops. 

2. A cease-fire between the Communist 
and South Vietnamese forces as soon as the 
Vietnamese belligerents in the South 
on the creation of a provisional tripartite 
government in Saigon whose main task 
would be organizing general elections. 

3. The problem of Vietnamese armed 
forces, clearly meaning the presence in the 
South of large North Vietnamese forces, will 
be settled by the Vietnamese themselves. 

4. The Viet Cong said that following re- 
establishment of peace, the country’s re- 
unification would be negotiated by the two 
zones without outside interference, with 
both South and North refusing to join any 
military alliances with outsiders, or allow- 
ing them to set up foreign bases. 

5. A pacified South Vietnam, before its re- 
unification with North Vietnam, would set 
up relations with all countries including the 
United States. 

6. The U.S. would be held liable to pay an 
indemnification “for the losses and the de- 
structions it has caused to the Vietnamese 
people in the two zones.” 

7. According to the document “the parties 
will find agreement on the forms of re- 
spect and international guarantee of the ac- 
cords that will be concluded.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears to me that the seven-point state- 
ment, for the first time, contains ele- 
ments of a breakthrough in the impasse 
which had marked, previously, the 118 
meetings in Paris. The statement calls 
for a cease-fire and a mutual agreement 
based on the phased withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops—which, in any event, has 
been the aim of this Government for the 
last two and a half years—and, concur- 
rently, the release of U.S. POW’s which 
is also the basic aim of the administra- 
tion. 

As for the problem of the Vietnamese 
armed forces, it is proposed that settle- 
ment be by the Vietnamese themselves. 
It is also proposed that Vietnamese alone 
work out the problem of reunification. 
The statement notes that after a U.S. 
withdrawal, South Vietnam would be 
prepared to establish relations with all 
countries including the United States, an 
indication that some form of independ- 
ence is envisioned at least into the in- 
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determinate future. That point seems to 
be reinforced in point No. 7 which 
states— 

Parties will find agreement on the forms of 
respect and international guarantee of the 
accords that will be concluded. 


Proposal No. 2 in the seven-point state- 
ment is indeterminate as to meaning. It 
refers to the question of an interim tri- 
partite government, and the organizing 
of general elections. Presumably, negoti- 
ations could serve to clarify the implica- 
tions of this point. 

Proposal No. 6 relative to U.S. liability 
to pay an indemnity for the losses and 
the destruction it has caused to the Viet- 
namese people in the two zones clearly, 
is open to question. 

This is the matter which the distin- 
guished minority leader earlier this 
morning addressed himself to primarily. 
If the Binh statement were transposed— 
this particular language—into a postwar 
effort at joint rehabilitation and re- 
construction, however, it might well be 
subject to negotiation. 

In any event, my overall reaction to 
Madam Binh’s stetement is that it con- 
stitutes, for the first time, a substantial 
proposal. The talks at Paris—there have 
been no negotiations as yet—have been 
moved off dead center. Indeed. we m~y be 
seeing, at last, a real possibility in the 
outworn phrase “light at the end of the 
tunnel.” 

I can appreciate the reserved reaction 
on the part of the White House, but I am 
glad that the door is being held open. In 
the same way Ambassador Bruce’s re- 
quest that he be given time to consider 
the seven-point proposal is also under- 
standable, along with his initial “yes, 
but” response. 

Nevertheless, I hope that this “straw 
in the wind” will not slip away as, I am 
confident the administration has no in- 
tention of permitting. It seems to me that 
the President’s probes for peace over the 
past several months have created this 
stirring, this movement, in the first place 
and, hopefully, out of this latest pro- 
posal will come the ways and means to 
bring the war to a conclusion. The final 
decisions remain with the President, but 
all of us—the Congress and the people— 
are, I am sure, ready and willing to sus- 
tain the efforts which he makes to 
achieve a negotiated peace. 

Insofar as South Vietnam is con- 
cerned, ahy commitments which we may 
have had to the government in Saigon 
have long since been discharged. We 
have given to the present government 
and to every predecessor government 
after the unfortunate and tragic death 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem whatever 
support could be given for the past 17 
years. As for the election which is sched- 
uled to take place in October for the 
presidency, that will be the business of 
the Vietnamese, not ours. If the outcome 
is based upon a free and open contest, 
the results can only be respected. What- 
ever the outcome, our principal concern, 
at this point, it seems to me, must center 
on the American POW’s and the MIA’s— 
the missing in action. It has been pro- 
posed that we consider the situation of 
these Americans in juxtaposition to a 
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phased withdrawal of U.S. forces and 
that these two matters be treated apart 
from the other considerations in the 
seven-point proposal. Why not? The U.S. 
withdrawal has already been in process 
for the past 2% years. Why not speed up 
the withdrawal to full completion if it 
means, reciprocally, as indicated in the 
seven-point proposal that Hanoi will be 
willing to match it with a rapid release 
of all POW’s. 

Cur primary obligation in this situa- 
tion is to our own country and to our 
own people. That has been, is, and will 
continue to be the basic consideration 
which has underlain my own position 
as a Senator from Montana. In this case, 
the obligation has to do with the fate 
of the American POW’s and the MIA’s, 
as the administration has made clear 
many times. 

There may well be in these proposals 
of the National Liberation Front some 
“light at the end of the tunnel” for these 
men. The proposals may also contain 
light for a final peace settlement. As I 
see it, the time to find out is now. 

And, in conclusion, may I call to the 
attention of the Senate the latest cas- 
ualty list under date of June 26, 1971: 

Wounded, 300,510 Americans. 

Combat dead, 45,321 Americans. 

Noncombat dead, 9,622 Americans. 

The total casualties in this second 
most costly of alll the wars in which we 
have been engaged amount to 355,453 
Americans as of June 26, 1971. Casual- 
ties, costs, drugs sum up the price we 
have paid, It is too much. 

VIETNAM NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the majority leader on 
his very excellent statement and also for 
the customary moderation and tone that 
he has taken and for the confidence that 
he has expressed that the administration 
is not going to miss this opportunity, if it 
is an opportunity—and I trust that. it 
is—for us to move ahead now to some 
negotiated settlement. 


I do feel that the offer that has been 
made certainly will be given the most 
serious consideration and that we will 
want to make a counter offer. They do 
not expect their offer to be accepted as 
given, but certainly it opens the door to a 
counter offer. The President has always 
said that the proposals the administra- 
tion has made were negotiable, that they 
were a basis for discussion. I hope that 
the peace proposals he set forth on Oc- 
tober 7, 1970, which the Senate unani- 
mously supported, will now be followed 
up by the very careful attention that 
these negotiations demand, 

NATO TROOP COSTS 


Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to an article that 
appeared this morning in the Wall Street 
Journal entitled, “Germany Is Seen 
Ready To Pay $1.9 Billion to United 
States to Offset Cost of Troops There.” I 
say to the Wall Street Journal that I 
read the headline with great hope, but as 
I read the article I believe the headline 
writer has overstated the contents of the 
article itself. I did not read anywhere in 
the article that West Germany stood 
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ready to pay $1.9 billion to the United 
States to offset the cost of the troops 
stationed in Germany. 

The article did indicate that West Ger- 
many would make direct cash payments 
to the American Government out of its 
regular budget totaling $218 million over 
the next 2 years and that an additional 
$98 million would be earmarked as Ger- 
man payment for renovation of Ameri- 
can barracks and American airfields in 
West Germany. That is sensible. We obvi- 
ously have no intention of bringing the 
airfields or the barracks back to the 
United States. 

But that adds up to only $316 million. 
The total figures of the Department of 
Defense for our balance-of-payments 
deficit are $2.4 billion over the next 2 
years. That would mean a net deficit of 
$2.084 billion. The article points out that 
West Germany is willing to discuss more 
loans. But even if they are interest-free 
loans, this is unsatisfactory. Even if the 
interest charge is 2.5 or 3 percent, these 
are still obligations that must be paid 
back, They are not budgetary items. They 
are obligations of the U.S. Government 
to pay Germany back for the privilege of 
sharing the common defense effort. 

I trust that the administration will 
reject this offer and make a more realis- 
tic counterrrorosal that will take more 
fully into account factors well known to 
both sides. 

Mr. ATKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
the country as a whole will be pleased 
by the remarks just made by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, the majority leader 
of the Senate, and I hope very earnestly 
that all members of the legislative 
branch and the executive branch of the 
Government will give equal heed. 

I can well understand the reluctance 
of the President to take any unusual or 
precipitate action at this time which 
might be interpreted as an effort to in- 
fluence the South Vietnamese election 
which is slated for October. However, 
I feel that the steady withdrawal of our 
troops even at the present rate will not 
interfere in any way with the election of 
that country, and by the time that elec- 
tion takes place there will be a little 
under 200,000 of our troops left, indi- 
cating a withdrawal of almost 350,000 in 
the last 2 or 3 years, which should be to 
the credit of the President. 

I have noted, however, that in his last 
public press conferences, the President 
has placed emphasis upon a statement 
which he contemplates making on No- 
vember 15. I hope that when he makes 
that statement he will indicate very 
cleary to the people of this country and 
the rest of the world that we intend to 
bring our affairs of war in Southeast 
Asia to a conclusion by the Ist of next 
July. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think one of the 
interesting points in the seven-point pro- 
posal of Madam Binh is No. 1, and I 
read it: 

A cease-fire between Communist and 
American forces as soon as the two sides 
reach agreement on the withdrawal of— 
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And note this— 
non-South Vietnamese troops. 


As I interpret point one, it means 
withdrawal of all troops, including the 
North Vietnamese, if and when a cease- 
fire is arrived at and an agreement 
reached. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that is true. 
I also believe I read in one of the press 
reports this morning that North Vietnam 
has indicated that it does not intend, 
after the war is over, to undertake to in- 
fluence the South Vietnamese. Now, I 
do not know whether that is correct or 
not. I hope it is. But it seems to me that 
if both North Vietnam and the United 
States complete withdrawal and adhere 
to any resolution not to interfere with 
the right of that country to govern it- 
self, then we will have lived up to the 
agreement ourselves, and if the South 
Vietnamese see fit to have trouble among 
themselves, that is their business and not 
ours, or that of any other country, 
either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS GAMBRELL, ALLOTT, 
BROCK, BUCKLEY, DOLE, AND 
ROTH ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday, immediately following 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, and that he be fol- 
lowed by the following Senators in the 
order stated, each to be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes: Messrs. AL- 
LOTT, BROCK, BUCKLEY, DOLE and ROTH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE VANISHING PACIFICATION 
FUNDS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
has called for an investigation pursuant 
to the General Accounting Office report 
that it is unable to account for $1.7 bil- 
lion in Vietnam pacification funds. The 
Senator from Illinois points out that the 
GAO, which is congressional watchdog, 
has said it can account for only $339.2 
million of a $2.1 billion appropriation for 
the pacification program in Vietnam for 
the fiscal years 1968 through 1970. 


Mr. President, I join with the Senator 
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from Illinois in seeking an investigation 
of what happened to all of that money. 
It is rather fantastic, I think, that the 
taxpayers of this country would send to 
Vietnam for a program of that type $2.1 
billion, and yet the proper auditing agen- 
cy finds itself unable to account for $1.7 
billion of that sum. I think that is highly 
significant. I think it is important, before 
more tax money is doled out all over the 
world, that we make sure that the money 
can be appropriately accounted for. 

Mr. President, there is only one place 
the Government can get funds to send 
around the world or to use for its own 
domestic purposes, for that matter, and 
that is from the pockets of the wage 
earners of our Nation. If the wage earn- 
ers of our Nation are going to be called 
upon to send $2.1 billion to Southeast 
Asia for a pacification program, then the 
Government has an obligation to see that 
that $2.1 billion is spent properly and for 
the purpose for which it was appropri- 
ated and sent to that area. 

Yet we are told by the General Ac- 
counting Office, a reliable agency of the 
Government, that it is unable to locate 
or to find out what happened to $1.7 
billion of that $2.1 billion—in other 
words, virtually the entire sum. Virtually 
the entire sum is unaccounted for. I agree 
with the Senator from Illinois that there 
should be a full investigation of this mat- 
ter, to track down what happened to that 
$1.7 billion. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL BOAT SAFETY ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives on H.R. 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the message from the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 19, 
an act to provide for a coordinated na- 
tional boating safety program, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consideration 
of H.R. 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that all after 
the enacting clause of H.R. 19 be strick- 
en, and that the language of S. 696 as 
reported by the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments be substituted in lieu 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 19) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that Calendar No. 240, S. 696, 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That per- 
mission has already been granted as to 
all committees. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stands 
in adjournment until 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I make this request 
with the proviso that we finish action 
on the International Wheat Agreement 
and the McGee resolution today. If that 
is done, it is to be hoped that the appro- 
priate committees will meet tomorrow, 
so that later this week the Senate will be 
in a position to consider three, possibly 
four, appropriation bills. The calendar is 
pretty clean. 

The appropriations subcommittees are 
working diligently. Mark-ups will begin 
today or tomorrow, and we anticipate 
that there will be votes on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of this week, as the 
distinguished deputy majority leader an- 
nounced in the whip notice he sent out 
over the weekend. 

We hope to get some unanimous con- 
sent agreements on the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill and the two health bills which 
should be ready for consideration by 
Wednesday, and hopefully those agree- 
ments will be arrived at later today. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BUDGET REQUEST 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 1972 
(S. Doc. No. 92-30) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States submitting proposed 
amended appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation for the fiscal year 1972 
to decrease budget authority $176,500,000 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BusI- 
NESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of De- 
partment of Defense Procurement from 
Small and Other Business Firms, for the 
period July 1970-April 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


List or REPORTS OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a list of reports of the General Ac- 
counting Office, for the month of June, 1971 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on Assessment of the 
Teacher Corps Program at the University of 
Southern California and Participating 
Schools in Los Angeles and Riverside Coun- 
ties, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
July 9, 1971 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. COOK, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 664. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act of 1966 to provide that daylight saving 
time be used from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day, together with minority views (Rept. No. 
92-250). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.934. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to expand and 
improve our Nation's resources for the train- 
ing of physicians, dentists, optometrists, 
pharmacists, podiatrists, veterinarians, and 
professional public health personnel, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-251). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1747. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
Public Health Service Act to extend, expand, 
and improve the various programs there- 
under relating to nurse training, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-252). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Richard Stockwell Bodman, of California, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
ALLoTT) (by request): 

S. 2236. A bill to provide for the recon- 
veyance to the original Indian grantors, their 
heirs or devisees, lands donated or conveyed 
for a nominal consideration to Indian tribes 
when surplus to tribal needs; 

S. 2237. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the Indian Busi- 
ness Development Program to stimulate In- 
dian entrepreneurship and employment and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2238. A bill to amend acts entitled “An 
Act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to arrange with States or Territories 
for the education, medical attention, relief 
of distress, and social welfare of Indians, and 
for other purposes,” and “To transfer the 
maintenance and operation of hospital and 
health facilities for Indians to the Public 
Health Service, and for other purposes,” and 
for other p ; and 

S. 2239. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Minnesota. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2240. A bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to provide for the registration 
of students at the institutions of higher edu- 
cation where they are in attendance. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 2241. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the San Francisco Bay National Wild- 
life Refuge. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2242. A bill to shorten the period of 
creditable service required in order for a 
Federal employee to be entitled to life insur- 
ance coverage after retirement. Referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. ALLEN): 

S. 2243. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to transfer surplus Liberty 
ships to States for use in marine life conser- 
vation programs. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

S. 2244. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a bene- 
ficiary who dies shall (if otherwise qualified) 
be entitled to a prorated benefit for the 
month of his death. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 2245. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of savings bonds, the in- 
terest on which would be protected 
increases in the cost of living, for purchase 
by individuals who have attained age 65. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STEVENSON (for himself and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 2246. A bill to permit the Federal Re- 

serve Board to guarantee loans to necessitous 
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firms which are affected with the public in- 
terest. Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr, ERVIN: 

S. 2247. A bill to further insure due proc- 
ess in the administrative discharge proce- 
dure followed by the Armed Forces. Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Seryices, 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request) : 

S. 2248. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments; and 

S. 2249. A bill to amend the Act of August 
9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases of 
Indian lands located outside the boundaries 
of Indian reservations in New Mexico. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
FANNIN, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
MONTOYA) : 

S. 2250. A bill to authorize grants for the 
Navajo Community College, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2251. A bill to provide that the Presi- 
dent notify Congress of his intention to ex- 
ercise certain special authorities under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

S. 2252. A bill limiting the total amount of 
excess defense articles that all Government 
agencies may make available to foreign coun- 
tries; 

S. 2253. A bill to require specific congres- 
sional authorization before funds may be 
made available to finance military operations 
outside the borders of the country of the 
government or persons receiving such funds; 
and 

S. 2254. A bill to limit all Government 
agencies with respect to the use of. funds 
for certain activities conducted outside the 
United States. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 2255. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for reasonable 
additions to bad debt reserves for qualifying 
real property loans by banks comparable to 
such additions by cetrain other financial in- 
stitutions. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2256. A bill to amend section 4263 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
taxes on transportation by air) to exempt 
from such taxes the transportation of smoke 
jumpers. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2257. A bill for the relief of Doctor 
Alexander Adamovitch. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2258. A bill to permit coordination and 
cooperation in accelerated research and de- 
velopment of devices and equipment to meet 
government standards for motor vehicle ex- 
haust emissions and abatement of air pol- 
lution. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 2259. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to raise 
the minimum wage to $2 an hour, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor ard Public Welfare. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 2260. A bill to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2261. A bill to establish a program of 
assistance to State and metropolitan de- 
velopment agencies in order to promote the 
provision of low- and moderate-income 
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housing and related facilities, sound neigh- 
borhood growth and development, and the 
development of new job opportunities. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 2262. A bill to permit a home mortgage 
loan by a federally insured bank to a bank 
examiner. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2263. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Phillip Anthony Mills. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2264. A bill to amend section 601 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require the 
installation of collision avoidance and pilot 
warning indicator systems on certain aircraft, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

5.J. Res. 127. A joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S.J. Res. 128. A joint resolution to amend 
title 38, United States Code, authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide 
certain assistance in the establishment of 
new State medical schools; the improvement 
of existing medical schools affiliated with the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to develop co- 
operative arrangements between institu- 
tions of higher education, hospitals, and 
other public or nonprofit health service in- 
stitutions, and the Veterans’ Administration 
to develop and conduct educational and 
training programs for health care personnel. 
Referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FANNIN (for himself, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. Coox, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, and Mr. Tower): 

S.J. Res. 129. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring the submission of 
balanced Federal funds budgets by the Presi- 
dent and action by the Congress to provide 
revenues to offset Federal funds deficits. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for himself 
and Mr. SPONG) : 

S.J. Res. 130. A joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to certain boundary 
agreements between the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request) : 

S. 2236. A bill to provide for the recon- 
veyance to the original Indian grantors, 
their heirs or devisees, lands donated or 
conveyed for a nominal consideration to 
Indian tribes when surplus to tribal 
needs. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and myself, I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide for the reconveyance to the original 
Indian grantors, their heirs or devisees, 
lands donated or conveyed for a nominal 
consideration to Indian tribes when sur- 
plus to tribal needs. 

This measure was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the Department of the 
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Interior, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the executive communication from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
accompanying this draft proposal be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1971. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
bill, “To provide for the reconveyance to the 
original Indian grantors, their heirs or de- 
visees, lands donated or conveyed for a nomi- 
nal consideration to Indian tribes when sur- 
plus to tribal needs.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that the 
bill be enacted. 

This bill authorizes the tribal governing 
body, with the approval of the Secretary to 
reconvey by appropriate deed to the original 
Indian grantors or to their heirs or devisees 
any land that was donated to a tribe when 
it subsequently becomes surplus to tribal 
needs. The Secretary would determine 
whether the reconveyance of land should be 
in trust, restricted fee, or in fee simple, which 
would depend upon the circumstances of 
each proposed reconveyance. 

At the present time there are four smal] 
parcels of land that are no longer needed 
or used by the tribes to whom the tracts 
were conveyed by the Indian owners in 1936. 
The consideration in each instance was $1. 
The Sac and Fox Tribes received two tracts, 
and the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
and the Absentee-Shawnee Tribes each re- 
ceived one tract. 

All mineral rights were reserved to the 
respective grantors. The purpose of these 
conveyances was to provide land on which 
community houses could be built. The need 
for these particular lands was brought about 
by the allotment of $12,000 to the Shawnee 
Indian Agency for the purpose of establish- 
ing an Indian rehabilitation project. The 
project provided for the construction of sev- 
eral community houses to be used for social 
and recreational gatherings, canning and 
sewing groups, health clinics, educational 
meetings, demonstrations, crafts workshop, 
stc. This project was approved subject to the 
condition, however, that the community 
houses be constructed only on tribal or Gov- 
ernment-owned land. Since there was no 
tribal or Government-owned land available 
in the localities where it was desired to erect 
community houses, the owners donated these 
small tracts of land to their respective tribes 
in order that the project could be carried 
out. 

The Sac and Fox community houses have 
been moved from their old sites to a new 
location where they can be more conven- 
iently used by the tribal members. The 
Southern Potawatomi community house has 
been sold. The Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians no longer uses the site on which its 
community house was located. The site do- 
nated to the Absentee-Shawnee Tribe was 
also used for a community building. It is no 
longer needed for this purpose. In each in- 
stance the tribal governing body by resolu- 
tion has requested the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cause the necessary legislation to 
be enacted by Congress to reconvey these 
parcels. 

There are other tracts within the Shawnee 
Agency jurisdiction which were donated by 
members to local tribes for community 
buildings sites. It is possible that these sites 
may be considered for return to the grantors 
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or their successors at a future date. Although 
we have not made a study of the number of 
instances where Indian land has been con- 
veyed by the Indian owners to tribes for a 
nominal consideration, this bill would per- 
mit the Secretary to return such lands when 
requested to do so by the tribe. 

As there is presently no authority for re- 
conveyances of tribal lands, we believe that 
legislation should be enacted to permit the 
reconveyance of lands to the original owners 
or thier successors when the tribes request 
such action. This legislative proposal would 
not, however, precluded other disposition of 
such property by a tribe. 

We suggest that the Secretary be given au- 
thority to determine whether title would be 
held in trust, restricted fee, or fee simple 
status. Factors to be considered would be 
the status of other land owned by the al- 
lottee or his heirs or devisees, how the min- 
eral interests are held, and the status of 
lands surrounding the property to be con- 
veyed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2236 

A bill to provide for the reconveyance to 

the original Indian grantors, their heirs 

or devisees, lands donated or conveyed for 

@ nominal consideration to Indian tribes 

when surplus to tribal needs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That where 
land has been donated or conveyed for a 
nominal consideration by individual Indians 
to an Indian tribe and the land becomes 
excess to tribal needs, the tribal governing 
body may, by appropriate deed approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, either convey 
fee simple title to the original Indian grant- 
ors, their heirs or devisees, with or without 
restriction against alienation, or convey title 
to the United States in trust for the original 
Indian grantors, their heirs or devisees. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2237. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior the Indian 
Business Development Program to stim- 
ulate Indian entrepreneurship and em- 
ployment and for other purposes. Re- 
fered to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (Mr, AtLotr) and myself, I am 
introducing legislation today proposed 
by the administration “to establish with- 
in the Department of the Interior the 
Indian Business Development Program 
to stimulate Indian entrepreneurship 
and employment, and for other 
purposes.” 

The proposed measure provides for 
legislative approval of the Indian Busi- 
ness Development Program that was es- 
tablished by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs during the 1971 fiscal year. 
Through an initial appropriation of $3.4 
million, the Bureau has provided a vari- 
ety of financial grants for Indian small 
businesses. 

Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the proposal is its potential for stimu- 
lating and encouraging the development 
of Indian-owned small business enter- 
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prises on or near economically depressed 
reservation communities. Through the 
program provided for in the bill it will 
be possible to provide grants to Indian 
tribal members and Indian tribes in need 
of cash that they can obtain nowhere 
else to open or expand business enter- 
prises. In addition, it will permit the 
Government to respond in an expeditious 
manner to an Indian's initiative to im- 
prove his business standing either 
through expansion of current business 
or by the financing of a new business. 

Mr. President, the adverse economic 
conditions on Indian reservations and 
communities call for new and innova- 
tive approaches if Indian people are to 
achieve a degree of economic independ- 
ence. The proposed bill, in my view, is 
a step in the right direction for the 
achievement of this objective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
ecutive communication accompanying 
the draft proposal be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., April 28, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a pro- 
posed bill “To establish within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Indian Business De- 
velopment Program to stimulate Indian en- 
trepreneurship and employment, and for 
other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

This proposed bill provides for legislative 
sanctioning of the Indian Business De- 
velopment Program that was created by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to give significant 
encouragement to Indian-owned small busi- 
ness enterprises on or near reservation com- 
munities. The purpose of the Program is to 
provide financial grants for Indian small 
businesses. 

The proposed bill has six sections, the first 
section is the Citation Section which cites 
the proposed bill as the "Indian Business De- 
velopment Program Act”, 

Section 2 establishes, within the Denart- 
ment of the Interior, the Indian Business 
Development Program and sets out its pur- 
pose. 

Section 3 contains definitions pertinent to 
the Act. 

Section 4 limits any grant to a maximum 
of $50,000 and sets out conditions upon which 
the grant may be made. 

Section 5 authorizes appropriations for 
the Program over a period of six years and 
sets a total amount of $75 million. 

Section 6 authorizes appropriations for the 
purposes of this Act. 

This legislation would give legislative au- 
thority to a program that has been carried 
on within the Bureau of Indian Affairs since 
August of this past year. The Indian Busi- 
ness Development was created by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and is administered 
by the Bureau. It was created with a $3.4 mil- 
lion appropriation for fiscal year 1971. The 
funds were appropriated for fiscal 1971 as 
tribal development funds and have been used 
for such development through the Indian 
Business Development Program. 

The Program was designed to, and will 
provide grants to Indian tribal members and 
Indian tribes in need of cash that they can 
obtain nowhere else to open or expand busi- 
ness enterprises. Its most important feature 
will be its expeditious response to an Indian’s 
initiative to improve his business standing 
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either through expansion of a current busi- 
ness or by the financing of a new business. 

The grants have and will continue to pro- 
vide cash for Indians having insufficient 
equity to qualify them for small business 
loans from either public or private sources. 
The grants have been and will continue to be 
used to supplement business grants-in-aid 
from Government agencies or foundations, 
and to supplement business loans to arrive at 
the 100 percent financing need for a business 
venture. Most Indians have found it difficult 
to take advantage of the 90 percent loan guar- 
antee programs of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration because most private lenders 
have required a 100 percent guarantee for 
Indian loans. The Indian Business Develop- 
ment Program grants have been and will be 
used to make up the difference for this and 
similar types of financing. 

Grants have not been made from this Pro- 
gram jointly or in connection with loans 
from the Indian revolving funds but require 
a grant recipient to provide proof to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that he has obtained 
at least 60 percent of the cost of his business 
venture from outside sources. We have been 
able to use the resources of these outside fi- 
nancial institutions to make investigations of 
the soundness of the business ventures there- 
by reducing our administrative costs and al- 
lowing us to devote the entire Program to the 
making of grants. 

In establishing the Indian Business De- 
velopment Program, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs outlined the basic criteria for grants 
under the Program and it is our intention to 
follow this criteria, The criteria are: 

1. Ownership of the business by an Indian 
individual or group of Indians; 

2. Location of the business on or near a 
reservation or Alaska Native village; and 

3. Profit-making or self-sustaining business 
or having the potential of being profit-mak- 
ing or self-sustaining within the total cost of 
expanding or establishing such business. 

In addition to the criteria set out above, 
the employment of Indians, one of the most 
underemployed groups in our country, was 
one of the principal purposes of the Program. 
We are also interested in developing profit- 
able businesses, the profits from which would 
be used by Indians in funding expansion of 
Indian business and the development of still 
more Indian jobs. 

In operating the grant program under the 
existing Program, 82% of the money has been 
allocated on an agency-by-agency basis with 
population being the principal criteria. The 
remaining 18% has been retained by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for discre- 
tionary use in making grants. 

In the five months that this Program has 
been in operation, indications of the poten- 
tial of this type of Program in creating jobs 
and business opportunities for the Indian 
people has been clearly shown. Thus far, these 
grants offer the possibility of assisting in the 
formation of over 250 new Indian-owned 
businesses, as well as probable expansion of 
150 existing businesses. It is estimated that 
over $16.2 million will have been generated in 
funds from other financial sources as a re- 
sult of the grants made under this Program. 
The attached table which provides a tenta- 
tive run-down of our experience after the 
second quarter of operation, indicates the po- 
tential success of this Program. Examples of 
the potential displayed in the attached chart, 
which also shows the Indian enthusiasm for 
the Program, is the approximately 777 appli- 
cations filed requesting grants in the 
amount of $10,850,000, which is more than 
triple the amount of money allocated for this 
Program. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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INDIAN BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM STATUS, DEC. 31, 1970 


Albu- 


Item Aberdeen querque Anadarko 


Billings Juneau Navajo Phoenix 


Total 
central 
and 
field 
offices 


Commis- 
sioner’s 
reserve 
alloca- 
tion 


Grand 


Portland total 


Initial allocation 
(thousands)...........- 

Number of all applications 
received 

Amount of IBDP re- 
quested (thousands). $1, 476.7 

Number of applications 
approved.__.........- 70 

Amount IBDP obligated 
Soar a Ps $415.1 

Amount of IBDP 
expended........ 

Other funding obtained 

Impacts; 

Number of new busi- 
nesses to be 
established. - = 

Number of businesses 
expanded 5 

Estimated Indian em 
ployment created 


(MY)... - 
Estimated Indian pay- 
roll generated 
(thousands) 3 
Backlog of approvable 
applications... ....... 
Amount of IBDP re- 
quired (thousands). - 
Estimated potential 
Indian jobs. ....... 
potential 
Indian payrol 
(thousands)... . -- 


$426.2 
140 


$236.8 
43 
$874.4 
23 
$239.0 


172.0 
633.4 


$202.8 
35 
$193.8 
15 
$190.2 


19.0 


236.0 
1,515.7 225.3 


Estimat: 


$1,723.7 $694.2 


1,013.7 


$283.1 
67 
$724.0 
35 
$276.3 
74.0 


$250.0 
89 

$1, 606. 2 
31 
$247.3 


213.0 
922. 8 


$250. 0 
40 
$913.7 
15 
$325.0 


149.0 
1, 289.0 


$442.3 
77 
$724.4 
49 
$428.1 


232.0 
1, 480.0 


32 4l 
3 8 


210 305 


$886. 4 
ll 
$139.9 
66 


$1, 324.0 
ll 
$101.3 
69 


$516.3 $475.3 $133.8 $153.1 $293.0 $329.5 


$225.3 
76 
$915.6 
38 
$218.4 


132.0 
439.1 


$127.6 
18 


$2, 800. 0 
722 
$137.6 $9, 427.1 
13 344 
$122.6 $2, 718.3 


93.0 1,504.0 
734.7 9,402.0 


$600.0 
55 

$1, 423.1 
25 
$681.7 


27.0 
6, 832.6 


$3, 400.0 
77 

$10, 850. 0 
369 

$3, 400.0 


1,531.0 
16, 234.6 


245 
99 


264 
105 


96 2,429 951 3, 380 


$718.3 $9, 725.0 
135 

$2, 626.9 

1,130 


$1, 570.0 
30 

$8, 090 
460 


$11, 295.0 
165 

$3, 435.9 
1,590 


- 4, 787.4 $1,530.9 $6, 218.0 


Note: Total amount of IBDP moneys obligated, $3,400,000; estimated amount of additional capital generated, $15,200,000; estimated: IBDP moneys obligated per man year, $1,000; estimated 


additional capital generated per man 
on all apptications received), $10,800, 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2238. A bill to amend acts entitled 
“An Act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to arrange with States or Ter- 
ritories for the education, medical at- 
tention, relief of distress, and social wel- 
fare of Indians, and for other purposes,” 
and “To transfer the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facili- 
ties for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes,” and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and myself, I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
acts entitled “An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to arrange with 
States or Territories for the education, 
medical attention, relief of distress, and 
social welfare of Indians, and for other 
purposes,” and “To transfer the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospital and 
health facilities for Indians to the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses” and for other purposes. 

The legislation was submitted and 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior and I ask unanimous consent 
that the executive communication ac- 
companying the draft proposal be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a pro- 
posal “To amend Acts entitled ‘An Act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrange with States or Territories for the 
education, medical attention, relief of dis- 
tress, and social welfare of Indians, and for 
other purposes’, and ‘To transfer the main- 
tenance and operation of hospital and health 
facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes’ and for 
other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposal be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee and 
‘that it be enacted. 

Section 1 of the proposal amends the Act 
of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596), as 
amended by the ‘Act of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1458), known as the Johnson-O’Malley Act 
by inserting in the Act the phrase “or with 
any Indian tribe, band, group, or community 
recognized by the Secretary,”’. It also strikes 
the word “Territory” wherever it appears in 
the first section of the Act because of the 
fact that it is no longer applicable to the 
Act 


Section 2 of the proposal amends the Act 
of August 5, 1954 (Public Law 568, 68 Stat. 
674), by adding two new sections to the Act 
and renumbering the other sections so that 
they conform to the Act with the new sec- 
tions. The first new section added is a new 
section 4 that authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to contract 
with “any Indian tribe, band, group, or com- 
munity” to carry out his health responsi- 
bility to the Indians. The second new section 
added by the proposal is a new section 9 
that gives the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the authority to detail Pub- 


year, $4,800; IBDP moneys obligated per approved application, $9,200; IBDP moneys generated per approved application, $43,900; total request for IBDP (based 


lic Health Service personnel for the purpose 
of assisting an Indian tribe, band, group, or 
community in carrying out Indian health 
functions. 

Section 3 of the proposal amends Para- 
graph (2) of section 6(a) of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 by adding words 
that will allow the commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service who are serving 
under a service agreement with the Public 
Health Service that credits their Public 
Health Service service against their military 
obligation under the provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act to continue to have such 
credit apply against their military obliga- 
tion under the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act while on detail to work with 
Indian tribes, bands, groups, or communities. 

In the President's Indian message of July 8, 
1970, he discusses the need to make certain 
that Johnson-O'Malley funds, which were 
designed to help Indian students, should 
come under the influence of the Indians as 
to the way that the money is spent. He there- 
fore proposed that the Congress amend the 
Johnson-O"'Maliey Act to authorize this De- 
partment to channel funds appropriated un- 
der the Johnson-O’Malley Act directly to 
Indian tribes and communities. The amend- 
ment proposed in section 1 of our proposal 
will carry out this Presidential request. This 
amendment will give the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to contract directly with 
not only State and local institutions but with 
Indian tribes, bands, groups, or communities 
who run their own educational Institutions. 
The Secretary will then be able to contract 
directly with these Indian tribes, bands, 
groups, or communities to carry out his re- 
sponsibility in Indian education, agricul- 
tural assistance, and social welfare to the 
Indians. This will be in connection with the 
direction the Department has been given by 
the President to make every effort to ensure 
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that Johnson-O’Malley funds which are 
presently directed to public school districts 
are actually spent to improve education of 
Indian children in those districts. 

The amendments made by section 2 of the 
proposal will give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the same authority 
to deal with Indian tribes, bands, groups, or 
communities in carrying out the health func- 
tions that were transferred to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by Public 
Law 568 of the 83d Congress that the amend- 
ment made by section 1 of the proposal gives 
to the Secretary of the Interior in the areas 
of education, agricultural assistance, and 
social welfare. 

Basically the amendments give the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
authority to make contracts with Indian 
tribes, bands, groups, or communities to 
carry out the Indian health function that 
has been placed in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In connection with 
this contracting authority, the Secretary is 
given the authority to detail personne] of the 
Public Health Service to work with Indian 
tribes, bands, groups, or communities in rela- 
tion with the contracts made by them to 
carry out the health function, 

Section 3 of the proposal is a provision 
that is needed as a companion to the new sec- 
tion 9 added to Public Law 568, 88d Congress 
by section 2 of this proposal. The language in 
section 3 continues the draft-deferred status 
of those commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service who are detailed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
work with Indian tribes, bands, groups, or 
communities in connection with transfers 
made by the Secretary to carry out the 
Indian health function. Without this amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act, the com- 
missioned officers of the service who are de- 
tailed to work with Indian tribes, bands, 
groups, or communities would lose their 
draft-deferred status, making the detailing 


of the junior officers to this work virtually 
impossible, 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. T. PECORA, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2238 

A bill to amend Acts entitled “An Act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrange with States or Territories for the 
education, medical attention, relief of dis- 
tress, and social welfare of Indians, and for 
other purposes”, and “To transfer the 
maintenance and operation of hospital 
and health facilities for Indians to the 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses" and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596), 
as amended by the Act of June 4, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1458), be amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to 
enter into a contract or contracts with any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or with 
any State university, college, or school, or 
with any appropriate State of private corpo- 
ration, agency, or institution, or with any 
Indian tribe, band, group, or community, 
recognized by the Secretary, for education, 
medical attention, agricultural assistance, 
and social welfare, including relief of dis- 
tress, of Indians, through the agencies of 
the State, tribe, band, group, or community, 
or of the corporations and organizations 
hereinbefore named, and to expend under 
such contract or contracts, moneys appro- 
priated by Congress for the education, medi- 
cal attention, agricultural assistance, and 
Social welfare, including relief of distress, of 
Indians in such State.” 
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Sec. 2, The Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 
674), as amended by the Act of July 31, 1959 
(73 Stat. 267) is amended: 

(a) by redesignating sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 
as sections 5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively. 

(b) by adding after section 3 of the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is authorized to contract 
with any Indjan tribe, band, group, or com- 
munity to carry out all functions, authori- 
ties, and responsibilities conferred upon him 
by this Act, in accordance with the Act of 
June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458).” 

(c) by adding a new section 9 at the end 
of the Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), 
as amended, as follows: 

“Sec. 9. In accordance with section 214(d) 
of the Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 
215(d), upon the request of any Indian tribe, 
band, group, or community, personnel of the 
service may be detailed by the Secretary for 
the purpose of assisting such Indian tribe, 
band, group, or community, in work related 
to the functions of the service.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (2) of section 6(a) of 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967 (50 
U.S.C. App. 456(a) (2)) is amended by in- 
serting the words “or who are assigned to 
functions of the service in assisting Indian 
communities pursuant to the Act of August 
5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), as amended by the 
Act of July 31, 1959 (73 Stat. 267),” after 
the words “Environmental Science Services 
Administration.” 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request) : 

S. 2239. A bill to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Min- 
nesota. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (Mr. Attorr) and myself, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for the Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe, Minnesota. 

This legislation was submitted and 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the executive communication ac- 
companying the draft proposal be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill “To declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Minne- 
sota.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This bill provides that two tracts of gov- 
ernment-owner land and certain town lots 
will be held in trust by the United States for 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. It also pro- 
vides that the government-owned tracts are 
subject to the right of the United States to 
use the tracts and improvements as fire tower 
sites for so long as there is need. Section 2 of 
the bill provides that the Indian Claims 
Commission will determine the extent to 
which the value of the beneficial interest 
conveyed should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
Government determined by the Commission. 
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The lands to be held in trust for the Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe are comprised of one 
79.15-acre tract located on the Grand Por- 
tage Reservation, a 5-acre parcel located on 
the Nett Lake Reservation, and 11 lots re- 
served for government purposes and one 
block reserved for school purposes in the 
White Earth Townsite, Minnesota. 

Title to the 79.15-acre tract was acquired 
by the United States for use as a fire tower 
site under a declaration of taking filed in 
1938, at a cost of $395.75 which was paid from 
appropriated funds. This tract is still used as 
a fire tower site. However, we have determind 
that 2.5 acres are adequate for this purpose 
and the remaining land is surplus to 
our needs, The bill provides that the United 
States shall have the right to use the 2.5- 
acre parcel and improvements thereon as a 
fire tower site for so long as the need remains. 

Improvements on this property at the pres- 
ent time consist of a cabin valued at $900 
and a fire tower valued at $1,600. The present 
fair market value of the land is approximate- 
ly $1,200. The land is in a completely forested 
area and is one of the few remaining alien- 
ated tracts within the exterior boundaries 
of the reservation. The tract blocks in with 
solid Indian ownership and its acquisition 
by others would adversely affect the economy 
of the Indians. The area is included in the 
overall development program plan of the res- 
ervation and would be an asset to the tribe 
in the development of tourism and the rec- 
reation potential of the area. 

The tract of 5 acres, more or less, located 
on the Nett Lake Reservation was purchased 
by the government for a fire tower site and 
is still used for this purpose and as a site for 
a radio repeater tower for the United States 
Border Patrol under a revocable permit. It 
has been included in this legislative proposal 
to eliminate piecemeal legislation, such as 
would otherwise result when the parcel is no 
longer needed by the Federal Government. 
The bill provides that this 5-acre site and im- 
provements shall be subject to the right of 
the United States to use the same for so long 
as the need shall remain. 

The original purchase price was $25 which 
was paid from Indian Agency Buildings 
funds. Improvements consist of a cabin 
valued at $990 and a fire tower valued at 
$1,600. The land has a ‘nominal value of $50. 
This 5 acres, which is in a completely forested 
area bounded on the west and south by Min- 
nesota Chippewa tribal land, blocks in nicely 
with tribal land, It is the only remaining gov- 
ernment-owned land on the Nett Lake Res- 
ervation. At the termination of its present 
use it would have only a nuisance value to 
adjacent landowners and could adversely af- 
fect tribal land management if declared ex- 
cess and disposed of to other than the Chip- 
pewa Tribe. 

Certain scattered, unimproved lots within 
the White Earth townsite are also included 
in this bill. The White Earth townsite was 
established on the White Earth Reservation 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1907 (34 
Stat. 1032). Reserves were made for govern- 
ment and school purposes, and the reserved 
lots were dedicated to public uses by the 
Department on August 3, 1908. After the 
reserves were made most of the town lots 
were sold. The few remaining unsold lots in 
the townsite were temporarily withdrawn 
from disposal of any kind pursuant to De- 
partment Order of November 2, 1934. In 1966 
the Department determined that the unsold 
town lots could be restored to tribal owner- 
ship under authority of the Indian Reorga- 
nization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984; 
25 U.S.C. 463), but the reserved lots that had 
been dedicated to public use before the town- 
site was put up for sale could not be restored 
except by express congressional authoriza- 
tion. The unsold town lots have since been 
restored to the tribe. 

The present value of the reserved unim- 
proved town lots is estimated at less than 
$100. As they are all excess to our needs and 
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are located in the vicinity of Indian land and 
Indian housing, they can be effectively uti- 
lized by the tribe. 

So far as is known the lands included in 
this proposed bill are without value for min- 
erals, either metalliferous or nonmetallifer- 
ous. 

The proposal contains the usual langauge 
requiring the Indian Claims Commission 
to consider whether the value of the land 
should be set off against any claims judg- 
ment against the United States awarded by 
the Commission. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe by formal 
resolution requested the enactment of legis- 
lation giving the tribe the beneficial interest 
in these lands. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2239 


A pill to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe, Minnesota 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described lands are 
hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe, subject to all valid existing rights: 

(1) Southeast quarter southwest quarter 
and lot 2, Section 8, Township 63 north, 
Range 5 east, fourth principal meridian, 
Minnesota, comprising 79.15 acres, subject 
to the right of the United States to use as 
a fire tower site for so long as the need shall 
remain a 2.5-acre parcel and improvements 
thereon, described as the northeast quarter 
southeast quarter of lot 2, Section 8, Town- 
ship 63 north, Range 5 east, fourth principal 
meridian, Minnesota. 

(2) All that portion of lot 5, Section 1, 
Township 64 north, Range 22 west, fourth 
principal meridian, Minnesota, described as 
commencing at a point on the line between 
Sections 1 and 2 located 1,402 feet south of 
the north section corner common to said 
sections, thence south along said line a dis- 
tance of 660 feet, thence east a distance of 
330 feet, thence north a distance of 660 feet 
(compass variation 6 degrees east of north), 
thence west a distance of 330 feet to the 
point of beginning, comprising 5 acres, more 
or less, subject to the right of the United 
States to use said tract and improvements for 
so long as the need shall remain. 

(3) Lots 1 through 9 of Block 1, lot 1 of 
Block 15, lot 3 of Block 16, and all of Block 
17 of the White Earth Townsite as shown on 
the townsite plat of survey approved by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior on Au- 
gust 3, 1908, such townsite being located in 
Section 23, Township 142 north, Range 41 
west, fifth principal meridian, Minnesota. 

SEC. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the beneficial interest conveyed 
by this act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2240. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to provide for the reg- 
istration of students at the institutions 
of higher education where they are in at- 
tendance. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
week, the 26th amendment to the Con- 
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stitution, granting 18- to 20-year-olds the 
right to vote was formally ratified into 
law. I see this as a great event for young 
Americans all over the Nation. In place 
of the frustrations of the past, young 
Americans now have a powerful oppor- 
tunity to make a positive contribution 
toward improving our society. 

The 26th amendment is an important 
first step in providing 18- to 20-year-olds 
the right to vote. Registration and resi- 
dency requirements, however, create an 
additional barrier which could keep a 
large percentage of the newly enfran- 
chised voters from casting their votes. 

At present, according to the 1970 cen- 
sus, 3,626,000 18-, 19-, and 20-year- 
olds—36.2 percent of that total age 
group—attend colleges and universities. 
Of that number, the Office of Education 
estimates that 1,352,000 are attending 
schools within their own States but on 
campuses at least 50 miles away from 
their homes. Another 417,000 are at- 
tending schools 11 to 50 miles away from 
home. And 319,000 are going to campuses 
outside their home States. 

Students who do not live within com- 
muting distance of their homes, and stu- 
dents who attend out-of-State schools, 
must in most cases vote by absentee bal- 
lot. According to the Council on Voting 
Rights, no State will permit an out-of- 
State student who merely lives on 
campus during the academic year to vote 
as a resident. The bulk of 18-, 19-, and 20- 
year-old out-of-State students would 
therefore be disqualified from casting a 
vote where they attend school. Accord- 
ing to the Council, most States also re- 
quire in-State students who live on 
campus to register and vote at their 
parents’ address—not at their campus 
address. On February 17, 1971, the at- 
torney general of California ruled in an 
opinion that students must register at 
their family’s address. Because of the in- 
convenience this would cause students, a 
suit has been filed in California Supreme 
Court to permit students to register at 
their campus address. 

Some States will allow students to reg- 
ister where they establish residency by a 
combination of factors such as living in 
the State throughout the year, paying 
taxes, or leasing property. Even in these 
cases, the courts, might, however, hold 
that an individual under 21 cannot de- 
termine his official residence without the 
consent of his parents. The attorneys 
general of Texas and California have in 
fact so ruled. Unless legislation is en- 
acted permitting these students to reg- 
ister on campus, they will be at a dis- 
advantage to their 2l-year and older 
fellows. 

To vote by absentee ballot, a student 
generally must send a letter requesting 
a ballot from 2 to 3 weeks in advance 
of an election, take the ballot to a notary 
from 1 to 2 weeks before the election, 
and then send the ballot to the election 
Officials at that time. This is a much 
more onerous procedure than merely 
walking or driving to the polls on elec- 
tion day and casting a vote. The absentee 
procedures therefore effectively dis- 
criminate against many student voters. 

We should design our voting proced- 
ures to encourage, not discourage, the 
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initial exercise of the franchise. Voting 
should be made as easy as possible for 
these young citizens. 

Registration procedures also discrim- 
inate against newly enfranchised stu- 
dent voters; 249,000 college students will 
turn 18 this year and become eligible to 
vote for the first time. An additional 3.3 
million 18, 19, and 20 year olds will be 
eligible to vote for the first time during 
the next 2 years. Most elections will 
occur during the 9-month academic 
year while students are away at school. 
These elections will provide the first ma- 
jor incentive for most of these students 
to register. 

Most States allow registration only by 
qualified registrars residing within the 
State. For the 8.8 percent of students at- 
tending college out of State, there are 
therefore no registrars in the area where 
they attend school. Most States also re- 
quire in-State residents to register in 
the county where they intend to vote, 
which could, in a State like California, 
be many hundreds of miles away. While 
most States have absentee registration 
procedures, these procedures, like ab- 
sentee voting, are more onerous than 
ordinary registration methods. 

I believe that the present registration 
and absentee voting requirements for 
out-of-State and out-of-county students 
either deny or abridge the voting rights 
recently granted by the 26th amend- 
ment. I am therefore introducing a bill 
which will direct States to register stu- 
dents qualified to vote under the 26th 
amendment who are attending a college 
or university in their State to vote for 
President, Vice President, Senator, or 
Representative to Congress. Students 
shall be permitted to register and vote at 
the campus where they are in attend- 
ance. The bill provides that any student 
may register to vote within 30 days of an 
election. This will allow a new class of 
students or students who have recently 
transferred to a college to vote in a No- 
vember election. 

The 1970 voting rights amendments 
established a clear precedent for such 
Federal voter standards where indi- 
viduals were duly qualified residents but 
had not, according to State law, resided 
long enough to establish voting residency. 
This bill makes students duly qualified 
residents at their college campuses re- 
gardless of where their parents live. 

While the bulk of students that will 
be benefited by this bill are in-State stu- 
dents attending school away from their 
homes, the bill will also help out-of-State 
students who reside in the State during 
election campaigns for Federal officers. 

There are currently suits in 11 States 
which have been brought by students to 
permit them to vote at their college ad- 
dress instead of their parents’ address. 
This bill will more directly accomplish 
the goals already being sought by stu- 
dents who have filed these suits. 

Present election laws put an unfair 
burden on young people who are seeking 
an education, and who also want to par- 
ticipate in the political system—not 
wanting to sacrifice that right while se- 
curing their education. 

This morning an editorial appeared in 
the Los Angeles Times endorsing a bill 
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introduced in the California legislature 
which will do on the State level what 
my bill will do on the national level. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VoTING DIFFICULTY 

The 18-year-old vote is the law of the land, 
but unfortunately California law discrimi- 
nates against the younger voters. It has been 
held that, while a person 21 or over may 
register to vote wherever he pleases, unmar- 
ried persons between the ages of 18 and 21 
are minors and may register to vote only at 
their legal residence or domicile—normally 
their parents’ home. 

That entails, for a minor living away from 
home to work or attend college, a compli- 
eated process of absentee registration and 
absentee voting. And that is bound to keep 
some of the more than 1 million 18-to-21- 
year-olds in California away from the polls. 

Assemblyman Ken Meade (D-Oakland) 
has introduced legislation to permit minors 
living apart from their parents to vote where 
they live. The Meade bill should be passed 
by the Legislature and signed into law by 
Gov. Reagan. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself 
and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 2241. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY NATIONAL WILDLIFE 

REFUGE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. During the 91st 


Congress, I authored a similar bill, S. 
2291. I am pleased that my colleague the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) has given his sup- 
port and cosponsorship to this legislation. 
This is the first time that a South Bay 
wildlife refuge bill has been sponsored 
by both California Senators. 

A similar bill—House Resolution 111— 
has been introduced in the House by 
Congressman Don Epwarps, whose dis- 
trict generally surrounds the proposed 
refuge. A bipartisan group of House 
Members from the bay area joined as 
consponsors of House Resolution 111, in- 
cluding Mr. Burton, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. Leccett, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Moss and Mr. Watopre. I am partic- 
ularly pleased that by introducing this 
bill I can support the hard work and 
leadership Congressman Epwarps has 
given to the broadly based effort to make 
a refuge of the South Bay. 

The proposal has wide support. On 
July 8, 1970, the California State Legisla- 
ture adopted assembly joint resolution 
No. 4, which memorialized the Congress 
“to establish a national wildlife refuge 
for the south portion of San Francisco 
Bay.” Other governmental agencies 
which have endorsed the proposed refuge 
include: 

Bay Conservation and Development Com- 
mission. 


County of Alameda Board of Supervisors. 

County of Santa Clara Board of Super- 
visors. 

County of San Mateo Board of Supervisors. 

East Bay Regional Park District (Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties). 
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Alameda Creek, Coyote Hills Aquatic Park 
Joint Agency. 

Santa Clara County Planning Policy Com- 
mittee. 

County of Alameda Planning Commission. 

County of Santa Clara Planning Com- 
mission. 

County of San Mateo Park and Recreation 
Commission. 

City of Albany City Council. 

City of Hayward Planning Commission and 
City Council. 

Alameda County Parks Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

City of Fremont Recreation Commission 
and City Council. 

City of Milpitas City Council. 

City of San Jose Goals Committee. 

City of San Jose Parks and Recreation 
Commission and City Council. 

City of Palo Alto City Council. 

City of Monlo Park City Council. 

City of San Mateo City Council. 

City of Union City Council. 

City of Santa Clara City Council. 

City of Redwood City City Council. 


The Department of the Interior also 
has strongly endorsed the concept of 
establishing a South Bay refuge. Last 
year, the Department published an artis- 
tically designed multicolor, 30-page 
brochure, replete with first-rate photo- 
graphs of scenery and wildlife, entitled 
“San Francisco Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge.” The brochure is an excellent 
exposition of the arguments for estab- 
lishing the refuge. 

Finally, there is strong community 
support in the bay area and throughout 
California. The legislation was originally 
developed by a citizen group, the San 
Francisco Baylands Planning Conserva- 
tion and National Wildlife Refuge Com- 
mittee, centered in Santa Clara County. 

Mr. President, I know this area well, 
having been born and raised within 
sight of South San Francisco Bay. As an 
environmental resource San Francisco 
Bay is invaluable, affecting all aspects 
of northern California’s population cen- 
ter, from the weather to people’s dispo- 
sition. Yet, the open area of the bay is 
steadily shrinking. The Interior Depart- 
ment reports that, 

Since the first explorers and settlers came, 
haphazard filling of its shores has shrunk 
the Bay from 680 to 400 square miles. If this 
continues, it could become an ugly sewage 
ditch. 


The proposed area consists of shallow 
open water, salt marshes, tidal mudfiats, 
and a limited amount of shoreland above 
the high tide mark. The tidelands are 
interspersed with sloughs from fresh 
water creeks. Much of the area consists 
of salt ponds, which are diked areas built 
to permit solar evaporation in the process 
of salt extraction. 

A number of birds and animals 
threatened with extinction reside in the 
sloughs and marshes. The red-bellied 
harvest mouse, which is considered en- 
dangered, is a unique little animal who 
has developed the survival ability to 
drink salt water. The endangered Cali- 
fornia least tern and the rare California 
clapper rail are found here. The harbor 
seal, once driven out of San Francisco 
Bay, has restablished a colony of about 
400 in Mowry Slough within the proposed 
refuge. 

Moreover, the South Bay is a major 
stop on the Pacific Flyway, providing 
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food and shelter for an estimated 70 
percent of the water and shore birds 
which migrate down the Pacific Coast. 
A Santa Clara County Planning Depart- 
ment report estimates that 1 million 
waterfowl, mostly ducks, winter in San 
Francisco Bay. 

The recreation and environmental 
education potential of the refuge is tre- 
mendous. The Department of Interior 
estimates that the refuge would be within 
1 hour’s driving time of 4 million bay 
area residents. In addition, the refuge 
would be a major addition to the Golden 
State’s catalog of environmental wonders 
for the millions of Americans from 
throughout our Nation who annually 
visit California. 

But equally important with the poten- 
tial the refuge has as a unique and out- 
standing urban wildlife area is the poten- 
tial for environmental disaster if we fail 
to take necessary steps to preserve the 
South Bay in its present state. The alter- 
native to a refuge is to continue bay fill, 
to continue commercial and industrial 
development on the bay shore, to con- 
tinue building residential subdivisions on 
filled lands in what is basically a flood 
plain, to continue to cram more and more 
people into a bay area which will grow 
less and less habitable because of their 
demands, to continue to erode by the 
surfet of our wants and indulgences 
that environment upon which our very 
survival depends. 

This legislation will create not just a 
wildlife refuge, it will preserve the South 
Bay as a human refuge, where the values 
of open space and open water, of the 
beauty and mysteries of nature, will give 
sustenance and strength to those who 
seek relief from the antagonisms, the 
crowding, the pollution, the crime, and 
the ugliness of our urban life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the San Francisco Bay Wildlife 
Refuge bill be reprinted at this place in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2241 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to establish a national wildlife refuge 
to be known as the San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge within the area of ap- 
proximately twenty-one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-two acres of land located in 
Redwood City and Menlo Park Areas of San 
Mateo County; Fremont, Alameda County; 
and the Alviso area of San Jose, Santa Clara 
County, California (plus an additional one- 
thousand-acre buffer area on the easterly 
side of Steamboat and Artesian Slough) 
which area is more particularly described in 
the Department of the Interior report, dated 
1970, entitled “San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge”. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of acquiring 
lands, waters, or interests therein which are 
required for the establishment of the na- 
tional wildlife refuge provided for under the 
first section of this Act, there are authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as May be necessary. 

(b) For the purposes of carrying out the 


planning required for such national wildlife 
refuge, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, $20,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $30,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; and $50,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. 

(c) For the purposes of providing develop- 
ment funding for such national wildlife 
refuge, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1975, and June 30, 1976, such 
sums as may be necessary, but in no event 
+o exceed $2,500,000 in any one fiscal year. 


By Mr. ALLEN: 

S. 2244. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a 
beneficiary who dies shall (if otherwise 
qualified) be entitled to a prorated bene- 
fit for the month of his death. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act in a minor 
but very important particular. 

In brief, the bill amends section 202 
of the act. Under provisions of this sec- 
tion as written, an individual’s entitle- 
ment to benefits terminate with the 
month preceding the month in which 
the death of the beneficiary occurs. 

The proposed amendment provides 
that a qualified beneficiary who dies shall 
be entitled to a prorated benefit for the 
month in which death occurs. The 
amount of the prorated benefit shall be 
determined by an equitable formula pro- 
vided in section B of the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. President, it strikes me as some- 
what ironic that at the moment when 
dependents of a decedent are most in 
need of income derived from a social 
security beneficiary, entitlement is ter- 
minated by law as of the end of the 
month preceding the month in which 
death of the beneficiary occurs. 

It seems to me that the present ar- 
rangement is one which originally may 
have been shaped by considerations of 
administrative convenience. As such, it 
may be symptomatic of an all too prev- 
alent flaw in the administration of gov- 
ernmental programs, It seems to me that 
considerations of administrative con- 
venience serve to blind social technicians 
to the human condition and to human 
needs. In cases where administrative and 
human considerations conflict-adminis- 
trative considerations seem to prevail. 
The proposed amendment will correct 
that flaw in this instance. 

Mr. President, the amendment is nei- 
ther drastic nor costly. It is recommended 
by a compassionate concern for the wel- 
fare of an untold number of individuals 
who are dependent on the income of 
persons receiving social security bene- 
fits. 

Mr. President, I feel sure that this 
amendment will receive early considera- 
tion and I am confident that it will be 
favorably reported and passed by the 
Senate. 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 2245. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of savings bonds, the 
interest on which would be protected 
against increases in the cost of living, 
for purchase by individuals who have at- 
tained age 65. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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SENIOR CITIZENS SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today legislation to create a senior 
citizens savings bond program, intended 
to provide aging Americans an inflation- 
resistent income. 

Too many of our aging citizens are iso- 
lated from an involved and healthy life 
because of inadequate income. But all 
measurements, income is the No. 1 con- 
cern of the people over the age of 65. In 
Kansas, for example, figures obtained 
from a 1970 survey of 5,000 aging persons 
in southeast Kansas indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

Average income per month, $72.12; 
46.9 percent of these people live on less 
than $75 per month; 41.6 percent are on 
welfare; 58.4 percent not on welfare; 61.1 
percent live alone; 43.5 percent live on an 
income between $75 and $100 per month; 
and 9.6 percent live on more than $100. 

These figures, though they may not 
reflect the average statewide or nation- 
wide, do clearly indicate that we must 
find ways to increase the monthly income 
of our older citizens. And among the 
many needed measures is the idea that I 
propose today. Senior savings bonds 
would guarantee our senior citizens that 
the rising tide of prices, taxes, and medi- 
cal expenses will not erode what income 
they do receive and what savings they 
have been able to accumulate. 

This program would allow persons over 
65 to purchase up to $15,000 (if married) 
or $20,000 (if not married) in senior 
savings bonds. The interest rate on these 
bonds would be adjusted yearly for the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for 
the previous year. In the case of a de- 
clining index, the interest rate would 
never go below the stated interest of the 
bond. 

Mr. President, a great many Americans 
65 and over have tried to prepare for 
their needs through savings. But without 
some means of resisting the inflationary 
increases in costs, taxes, and medical ex- 
penses, those hard-earned savings are 
quickly eroded. The Senate should know 
that 36 percent of our total aging popula- 
tion are below recognized poverty levels. 
Thirty percent of all people over 65, 
moreover, have less than $1,000 in assets. 
With such small savings, investment in 
the stock market or other income pro- 
ducing investments are just not practi- 
cal. We must establish, therefore, a sys- 
tem to guarantee that savings of aging 
Americans will be protected and will pro- 
vide a steady and increasing source of 
income. 

Mr. President, only those persons over 
65 would be allowed to purchase and hold 
these bonds. They would mature 3 years 
after the date on which they are issued, 
and be redeemable before maturity upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of Treasury may prescribe. These 
bonds shall bear interest at the highest 
rate afforded Treasury bonds, plus the 
increment dictated by the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

Mr. President, I am convinced of the 
merits of this program. It would allow 
aging Americans to live without the 
many fears and problems caused by erod- 
ing income. It would provide a steady 
source of increasing and needed income. 
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It would enable senior citizens to better 
obtain the dignity and security they de- 
serve. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2245 


A bill to authorize the issuance of a special 
series of savings bonds, the interest on 
which would be protected against increases 
in the cost of living, for purchase by in- 
dividuals who have attained age 65 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Second Liberty Bond Act is amended by in- 
serting after section 22A the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 22B (a) In addition to the United 
States savings bonds authorized to be issued 
under section 22 of this Act, and the United 
States retirement and savings bonds author- 
ized to be issued under section 22A of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, is authorized to 
issue from time to time, through the Postal 
Service or otherwise, United States senior 
savings bonds, the proceeds of which shall 
be available to meet any public expenditures 
authorized by law and to retire any out- 
standing obligations of the United States 
bearing interest or issued on a discount 
basis. The various issues and series of United 
States senior savings bonds shall be in such 
forms, shall be offered in such amounts, sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed by section 21 
of this Act, and shall be issued in such man- 
ner and subject to such terms and conditions 
consistent with subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, including any restrictions on 
their transfer, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time prescribe. 

“(b) (1) Senior savings bonds may be 
held by only individuals who have attained 
the age of 65 years. Such bonds shall be 
issued only on an interest-bearing basis, 
shall mature in three years from the date 
as of which Issued, shall be redeemable be- 
fore maturity upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, and shall be issued in such de- 
nominations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time prescribe. 

“(2) Senior savings bonds shall bear in- 
terest at the highest rate of interest or in- 
vestment yield afforded on bonds issued un- 
der sections 22 and 22A of this Act on the 
date as of which issued. If, at the close of 
any twelve-month period after the date as 
of which any such bond is issued, the con- 
sumer price index (as published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) is above the con- 
sumer price index on such date, the interest 
rate for the following twélve-month period 
shall be the stated interest rate plus the 
same percentage of such rate as the per- 
centage by which the consumer price index 
at the close of the period exceeds the con- 
sumer price index on the date as of which 
issued. Interest shall be paid on such bonds 
at such times, but not less often than semi- 
annually, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 

“(3) The aggregate amount of senior sav- 
ings bonds which may be held by an indi- 
vidual at any time shall not exceed $20,000, 
in the case of an unmarried individual, or 
$15,000, in the case of a married individual. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, bonds 
held jointly by a husband and wife shall 
be treated as held one-half by each. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, is authorized 
to provide by regulations that owners of 
senior savings bonds may, at their option, 
retain the bonds after maturity and con- 
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tinue to earn interest upon them at rates 
which are consistent with the provisions of 
h (2). 

“(5) Benior savings bonds shall not bear 
the circulation privilege. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (c), (e), 
(g), (h), and (i) of section 22 shall, to the 
extent not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section, apply with respect to senior 
savings bonds issued under this section,” 


By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2247. A bill to further insure due 
process in the administrative discharge 
procedure followed by the Armed Forces. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGE 
PROCEDURES ACT OF 1971 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, over the 
past several years there has been much 
public criticism of military justice. A 
good deal of this criticism has been un- 
justified and uninformed. Congress, in 
passing the Military Justice Act of 1968, 
corrected many of the defects which 
have been attributed to the court-martial 
system. For example, legal counsel is 
now provided, with minor exceptions, for 
all persons tried by court-martial. The 
military judge has been given additional 
independence from command infiuence. 
As a further protection from command 
infiuence, the accused may waive trial 
by the full court and be tried by the mili- 
tary judge alone. Under no circumstance 
can an accused be tried by summary 
court-martial over his objection. There 
is now a provision for release from con- 
finement pending appeal. These new 
provisions, plus others, have rendered 
moot many of the harshest criticisms 
of the court-martial system 

The one area in the administration of 
justice in the armed services where this 
criticism is justified is the administra- 
tive discharge system. Discharges for 
unfitness or misconduct have remained 
untouched by legislation and there is a 
pressing need for reform. To fill that 
need, today I am introducing a proposed 
code of procedure for the consideration 
and issuance of administrative dis- 
charges based upon fault or culpable 
misconduct. 

This proposal represents the culmina- 
tion of over a decade of study and in- 
vestigation by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. In the 90th Con- 
gress, I introduced an omnibus bill, 
S. 2009, containing proposals for a com- 
prehensive reform in the administration 
of justice in the Armed Forces. Many 
of the reforms contained in that bill 
were subsequently enacted into law in 
the Military Justice Act of 1968. How- 
ever, the proposals contained in title I 
of S. 2009 concerning administrative 
discharges have not been enacted, and 
the bill I introduce today is similar to 
that title. 

Over the years the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights has received lit- 
erally thousands of complaints concern- 
ing the procedures by which persons are 
eliminated from the services with un- 
desirable or general discharges. These 
discharges are deleterious to the individ- 
uals who receive them. The undesirable 
discharge is just as harmful as a bad 
conduct discharge which can only be 
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awarded by a court-martial after a trial 
characterized by the procedural and due 
process safeguards provided for those tri- 
bunals by Congress. 

The fact that any discharge other than 
fully honorable is harmful to the individ- 
ual throughout his lifetime is illustrated 
by the results of a survey conducted by 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
several years ago. Upon questioning sev- 
eral large employers in the Washington 
metropolitan area, it was discovered that 
when an applicant for employment re- 
vealed he had any type of discharge other 
than “honorable” he was automatically 
removed from consideration. This was 
because there were always other appli- 
cants with honorable discharges and it 
was not worth the time and effort needed 
to “go behind the discharge” to discover 
the circumstances of its issuance. The 
evidence provided by this survey has been 
confirmed in countless individual exam- 
ples which have been brought to our at- 
tention over the years. It is clear that 
before the services issue discharges which 
have such a devastating and permanent 
impact on a citizen they should be re- 
quired to comply with fundamental due 
process and fair play concepts in deter- 
mining the justification for such action. 

Under present practice, the armed 
services are governed by service regula- 
tions only and not by any laws passed by 
Congress. As a result of the numerous 
complaints we have received over the 10- 
year study and investigation by the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, it is 
clear legislative reform is vitally needed. 

For example, under the procedures now 
followed for the issuance of administra- 
tive discharges for fault or misconduct: 

The respondent has no right to con- 
front the witnesses against him. 

He has no right to compel the atten- 
dance of witnesses or to compel the pro- 
duction of evidence. 

There is no requirement that any com- 
petent evidence be in the record to sup- 
port the findings. 

In short, the proceedings are almost 
completely lacking in what we in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence think of as fun- 
damental due process. 

As far back as 1960 in its annual re- 
port to Congress, the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals stated that the “unusual in- 
crease in the use of the administrative 
discharge since the code became a fixture 
has led to the suspicion that the services 
were resorting to that means of circum- 
venting the requirements of the code.” 

From the evidence the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee has gathered over 
the years, it is apparent that this suspi- 
cion was true then and that it is still 
true today. For this reason, the bill I am 
introducing today contains a provision 
prohibiting, with minor exceptions, a 
member of the armed services from be- 
ing administratively discharged for mis- 
conduct, unfitness, or security by reason 
of conduct which constitutes an offense 
punishable under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. However, a member may 
be administratively discharged if he has 
been convicted by civil authorities for a 
crime involving sexual perversion or nar- 
cotics, the penalty for which, under the 
Uniform Code, includes 1 year imprison- 
ment or more, or if he has been convicted 
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of a crime for which a punitive discharge 
may be awarded by a court-martial. He 
also may be administratively discharged 
for any unauthorized absence for 1 year 
or more or for fraudulent enlistment. 

From the complaints we receive and 
the investigations we have made, it is 
apparent that it is common practice for 
administrative discharge boards to ad- 
mit as evidence material obtained by 
an illegal search and seizure, or to admit 
illegally obtained confessions or admis- 
sions. Also, it frequently happens that 
even those witnesses against the respond- 
ent who are members of the military 
are not allowed to attend the hearings. 
Their ex parte statements are admitted 
into evidence against the respondent, 
thus denying him perhaps the most 
fundamental protection of due process, 
that of confrontation. As can be seen 
from these facts, it is important that the 
armed services be prevented from using 
administrative discharge proceedings, at 
which there are almost no safeguards, to 
avoid those protections which Congress 
has provided for courts-martial. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
code of procedure to regulate the issu- 
ance of administrative discharges due to 
misconduct or unfitness. It requires no 
great sacrifices for the military. It mere- 
ly provides that elementary due process 
and fairplay be practiced by the armed 
services. 

The bill provides that no member of 
the armed services may be discharged 
under conditions other than honorable 
except for reasons of misconduct, un- 
fitness or security, and that discharges 
for these reasons must be pursuant to the 
procedures set forth in the bill. An ad- 
ministrative discharge board is defined 
as a factfinding body consisting of three 
or more officers whose duty it is to con- 
duct a fair and impartial hearing, re- 
ceive evidence, find facts based upon a 
preponderance of the evidence, and rec- 
ommend on the basis of the evidence 
and the facts found, whether a member 
should be retained or discharged and the 
type of discharge. 

The bill permits the appointment of 
a legally qualified adviser to the board 
when the case presents legal or other 
questions of such complexity as to make 
the presence of a legal adviser advisable 
or when the board or the respondent so 
requests. The bill directs the appointing 
authority to comply with the request un- 
less there are compelling reasons for re- 
fusing. A statement of the reasons must 
be included in the record if the request 
is not granted. Although this require- 
ment is not contained in current reg- 
ulations, it parallels the provision in arti- 
cle 19 of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice when no military judge is de- 
tailed to a special court-martial. I be- 
lieve that this is a necessary require- 
ment because in order to assure that the 
rights of the respondent are protected it 
is required that the administrative board 
have competent legal guidance. 

Another important provision of the 
bill prohibits improper command inter- 
ference with the independence and im- 
partiality of administrative discharge 
boards, courts of inquiry, and military 
commissions. Among other protections, 
it prohibits any reprimand of a board 
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because of the findings or recommenda- 
tions arrived at in a case. Coercion or 
improper influencing of boards with a 
view to affecting the impartiality of the 
proceedings is also prohibited. 

This provision parallels article 37 of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice in 
attempting to eliminate unlawful com- 
mand influence. During the long study 
by the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the administration of justice in 
the armed services, it became apparent 
that the problem of command influence 
was even greater in the administrative 
discharge area than in court-martial 
proceedings. Thus it is clear that if we 
are to have a fair and impartial resolu- 
tion of respondent’s case it is neces- 
sary to provide the same legal safe- 
guards for administrative discharge cases 
as we have for courts-martial. 

A very important provision requires 
that the parents of respondents less than 
21 years old must be notified of the ini- 
tiation of discharge action. Such notice 
is also required when the respondent is 
over 21 but is considered unable to ap- 
preciate the nature of the action being 
taken. The subcommittee has discovered 
that large numbers of young people 
against whom administrative discharge 
proceedings are begun fail, because of 
immaturity, to appreciate the serious ad- 
verse lifetime effect a less than honorable 
discharge will have. For this reason, I 
believe that this notice requirement is 
necessary and wise. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
provisions requires the appointment of 
legally qualified counsel for the respond- 
ent. He may have military counsel of 
his own choice if reasonably available 
and may also retain civilian counsel at 
his own expense. This parallels the ab- 
solute requirement in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice for appointment of 
defense counsel in special court-martial 
cases where a bad conduct discharge 
may be awarded. 

An undesirable discharge is at least as 
damaging to a person’s future life as a 
bad conduct discharge. It is, therefore, 
clear that in order to provide for fair 
play and due process the respondent must 
be granted the right to counsel. Further- 
more, this requirement will not place an 
undue hardship on the manpower re- 
sources of the services because in prac- 
tice they now do provide counsel for re- 
spondents in virtually all cases. They are 
not, however, required to do so by law. It 
is important that Congress make itself 
clear on this point. 

The bill prohibits the consideration by 
the board of acts which occurred more 
than 3 years prior to the order ap- 
pointing the board or prior to the cur- 
rent enlistment or tour of duty of the 
respondent, whichever is longer. This in 
effect establishes a minimum 3-year 
statute of limitation. Of course, the limi- 
tation would be longer if the current en- 
listment were longer. The Uniform Code 
of Military Justice establishes a 2-year 
limitation for minor offenses and a 3- 
year limitation for more serious non- 
capital crimes. I believe that if it is rea- 
sonable and wise to preclude the services 
from using an act constituting larceny 
which occurred more than 3 years ago 
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for the purpose of court-martial, then it 
is reasonable and wise to set the same 
time limit on the use of such acts for ad- 
ministrative discharge purposes. Fur- 
thermore, acts which occurred in the dis- 
tant past have little relevance to a man’s 
present fitness for service. 

A further provision prohibits introduc- 
tion of evidence of acts or omissions 
which were the subject of a previous 
court-martial or civil trial which resulted 
in acquittal or for which the rule against 
double jeopardy prevents a second trial. 
This is almost the practice followed by 
the services at present. I say “almost” be- 
cause if the defendant is released because 
of a “legal technicality not going to the 
merits,” the services maintain their right 
to use those same acts as a basis for ad- 
ministrative discharge proceedings. For 
many years, the subcommittee has been 
unable to obtain a clear definition of 
“legal technicality.” 

From the cases we have seen “legal 
technicalities” include lack of speedy 
trial, trial terminated due to lack of 
availability of witnesses, insufficient 
evidence of the corpus delecti to cor- 
roborate a confession, trial barred by the 
statute of limitations, and illegally ob- 
tained evidence. This is the same as say- 
ing the fourth, fifth and sixth amend- 
ments are “legal technicalities.” It is 
necessary, therefore, at least to preclude 
the services from using acts for which 
the rule against double jeopardy prevents 
a second trial. 

Another provision prohibits ex parte 
evidence and introduction of investiga- 
tive reports unless a copy has been fur- 
nished to the respondent in advance and 
the investigating officer is available for 
examination as a witness. Matter deleted 
from the report for security may not be 
shown to the board. The respondent is 
granted rights to obtain witnesses, and 
evidence and subpena power equal to 
those in court-martial cases is author- 
ized. The taking of depositions is per- 
mitted. The respondent has the right to 
submit any sworn or unsworn statement 
in his own defense and to testify under 
oath if he chooses. Cross-examination of 
all witnesses and examination of all doc- 
uments and other evidence submitted is 
permitted respondent and counsel. 

All these provisions go to the heart of 
due process. In any proceeding designed 
to determine truth when a question of 
fact is in issue, it is essential that cross- 
examination and confrontation of wit- 
nesses be guaranteed. The fact is that in 
a large percentage of administrative dis- 
charge cases where alleged misconduct is 
the basis for the action, the only evidence 
of the misconduct to come before the 
board consists of ex parte statements of 
witnesses who do not appear before the 
board. Even though the respondent 
denies the allegation, he never has the 
opportunity to confront his accuser, and 
the board never has the opportunity to 
see and hear the witness. The probability 
of arriving at the truth in these circum- 
stances is, indeed, small. Nevertheless, the 
respondent may be given an undesirable 
discharge with its lifetime effects after 
a proceeding which lacks even the rudi- 
ments of due process. These provisions 
governing the conduct of the board hear- 
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ing represent the minimum guarantee 
which we must provide if the American 
people are going to retain their respect 
for the quality of justice dispensed by our 
armed services. 

Another section of the bill provides 
that when a board recommends the re- 
tention of the respondent, the case is 
closed and no subsequent board may 
again consider the charges if the evi- 
dence presented is substantially the same 
as that presented earlier. This is the 
practice now in the Army and Air Force 
and I can think of no good reason why it 
should not apply to all the services. 

Review of discharge action is provided 

to determine that all proceedings were 
fair and were conducted consistent with 
the provisions of the chapter. No de- 
cision upon review may be less favor- 
able than the action ordered by the dis- 
charge authority. This provision con- 
forms with present practice. However, 
my bill also allows review by the Court 
of Military Appeals on issues of law 
specified in the grant of review or raised 
by the Armed Forces. This is a new con- 
cept, but I believe an important one. At 
present, no judicial body exists which can 
decide questions of law arising in ad- 
ministrative discharge proceedings be- 
fore the discharge is carried out. It does 
little good for a court to rule that the law 
was improperly applied in discharging a 
serviceman if he already has been forced 
out of the service and cannot be rein- 
stated. It is important for the fair and 
just functioning of the system that there 
be such a body and rather than create a 
new court the logical place to put that 
function is in the Court of Military Ap- 
peals. 
I believt that it has been demonstrated 
by the decade-long study and investiga- 
tion, including two sets of hearings in 
1962 and 1966, plus service answers to a 
detailed questionnaire this year, and in 
the past, that reform in this area of the 
administration of justice in the armed 
services is vital. The House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is holding hearings on a 
bill introduced by Congressman BENNETT 
designed to accomplish some reforms in 
this area. The American Bar Association 
in 1968 recognized the problem and 
recommended legislative reform. If we 
are to preserve the rights and liberties of 
our servicemen who are fighting to pre- 
serve our own, Congress must act now. 

For the guidance of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and a 
sectional analysis be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2247 
A bill to further insure due process in the 
administrative discharge procedure fol- 
lowed by the Armed Forces 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. That this Act may be cited as 
the “Military Administrative Discharge Pro- 
cedure Act of 1971". 

Sec. 2. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding after chapter 47 thereof 
a new chapter as follows: 
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“Chapter 48.—ADMINISTRATIVE DIS- 
CHARGE BOARDS 


Sec. 

“941. Definitions. 

“942. Persons subject to this chapter. 

"943. Restrictions on discharges under other 
than honorable conditions; restric- 
tions on administrative discharges 
for misconduct, unfitness, or secu- 
rity. 

š Jurtedletion of administrative dis- 
charge boards; functions; compo- 
sition. 

Who may appoint administrative dis- 
charge boards; who may serve on 
such boards. 

Detail of legal adviser to board. 

Detail of counsel to represent re- 
spondent. 

. Detail or employment of recorders; 
duties. 

"949, Detail or employment of reporters. 

“950. Secretary of Defense to prescribe rules. 

“951. Unauthorized attempt to influence 
board actions. 

“952. Notice to respondent. 

“953. Notice to parents of respondent. 

“954. Notice to counsel of respondent. 

“955. Waiver of rights by respondent; resig- 
nation for the good of the service. 

“956. Sessions of the board. 

“957. Challenges. 

“958. Oaths. 

"959. Prohibition on use of certain evidence. 

“960. Opportunity to obtain witnesses and 
other evidence. 

“961. Voting and rulings. 

“962. Record of the board proceedings. 

“963. Action of the discharge authority. 

“964. Type and character of administrative 

discharges; grounds for awarding. 

Discharge for the convenience of the 

Government. 

“966. Review of administrative discharge 

actions. 


“$ 941. Definitions 


“In this chapter: 

“(1) Member’ means an enlisted mem- 
ber, a warrant officer, or a commissioned ofi- 
cer of the armed forces. 

“(2) ‘Administrative discharge board’ is 
an administrative board appointed under 
regulations of the Secretary concerned for 
the purpose of making findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to whether or not 
& respondent should be retained in the 
armed forces or administratively discharged 
therefrom and to recommend the type of 
discharge to be furnished when discharge 
is recommended. 

“(3) ‘Board’ means an administrative dis- 
charge board unless otherwise indicated. 

“(4) "Respondent’ means a member of the 
armed forces against whom action has been 
initiated with a view to administratively dis- 
charging him from the armed forces pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter. 

“(5) ‘Discharge authority’ is the official 
authorized to order the administrative dis- 
charge of any respondent. 

“(6) ‘Appointing authority’ is any official 
designated by regulations of the armed force 
concerned to appoint an administrative dis- 
charge board. 

“(7) ‘Administrative discharge’ or ‘admin- 
istratively discharged’ means discharge by ad- 
ministrative action as provided in this chap- 
ter or by other provisions of law, but does 
not include discharge or dismissal from mili- 
tary service pursuant to the sentence of a 
general or special court-martial. 

“(8) ‘Discharge’ means complete severance 
of a member from the armed forces or his 
separation from active duty. 

“(9) ‘Legal adviser’ means a commissioned 
Officer qualified under section 827(b)(1) of 
this title (article 27(b)(1)) and certified by 
the Judge Advocate General of the armed 
force of which such officer is a member to 
be qualified for duty as a legal adviser to 
administrative discharge boards. 


“965. 
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“(10) ‘Honorable discharge’ means dis- 
charge from an armed force with honor. 

“(11) ‘General discharge’ means discharge 
from an armed force under honorable con- 
ditions. 

“(12) ‘Undesirable discharge’ means dis- 
charge from an armed force under conditions 
other than honorable, 


“§ 942. Persons subject to this chapter 


“The provisions of this chapter are appli- 
cable to all members of the armed forces who 
are serving on active duty and to all mem- 
bers of the armed forces not serving on active 
duty who are serving in a reserve component. 


“$943. Restrictions on discharge under other 
than honorable conditions; restric- 
tions on administrative discharge 
for misconduct, unfitness, or se- 
curity. 

“(a) Unless otherwise authorized by law, 
no member may be discharged under other 
than honorable conditions except for mis- 
conduct, unfitness, or security except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 964(c) 
and (d) of this title or as otherwise au- 
thorized by law, no member may be admin- 
istratively discharged for misconduct, unfit- 
ness, Or security by reason of conduct which 
constitutes an offense punishable under 
chapter 47 of this title. 


“§ 944. Jurisdiction of administrative dis- 
charge boards; functions; composi- 
tion 

“(a) An administrative discharge board is 
a factfinding body whose function it is to— 

“(1) conduct a fair and impartial hearing 
of the alleged grounds for the proposed ad- 
ministrative discharge of a respondent; 

“(2) receive and consider evidence on the 
question of whether a respondent should be 
administratively discharged; 

“(3) make findings on the basis of the 
evidence presented to it; 

“(4) determine, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, whether the respondent should be re- 
tained in the armed forces or administra- 
tively discharged therefrom; 

“(5) recommend to the discharge authority 
that the respondent be retained in the armed 
forces or administratively discharged there- 
from; 

“(6) recommend the type of discharge to 
be issued if the board recommends that the 
respondent be discharged; and 

“(7) specify the reasons for its recom- 
mendations. The findings of the board shall 
be supported by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence and its recommendations shall be con- 
sistent with the findings. 

“(b) An administrative discharge board 
shall be composed of not less than three 
commissioned officers at least one of whom 
shall be serving in the grade of major, or 
the equivalent thereof, or higher. If the re- 
spondent is a commissioned officer, no voting 
member of the board shall be junior to him 
in rank or grade when it can be avoided. If 
the respondent is an enlisted member who 
holds an appointment as a Reserve com- 
missioned or warrant officer, the member- 
ship of the board shall be composed of a 
majority of Reserve officers if reasonably 
available; and if a majority is not available, 
the voting membership of the board shall 
include at least one reserve component of- 
ficer. Voting members of the board shall be 
senior to the respondent’s Reserve grade, 
If the respondent is an enlisted woman, the 
board shall include a female officer as a vot- 
ing member. 

“$945. Who may appoint administrative 
discharge boards; who may serve 
on such boards 

“(a) Administrative discharge boards may 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of any armed force or 
by any commanding officer designated as an 
appointing authority by the Secretary con- 
cerned. 

“(b) Any commissioned officer on active 
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duty is eligible to serve on an administra- 
tive discharge board convened under au- 
thority of this chapter. 

“(c) When appointing an administrative 
discharge board, the appointing authority 
shall detail as members thereof such mem- 
bers of the armed forces as, in his opinion, 
are best qualified for the duty by reason of 
age, education, training, experience, length of 
service, and judicial temperament. No mem- 
ber of an armed force is eligible to serve as a 
member of an administrative discharge board 
if he is a complainant against the respondent, 
is to give testimony before the board concern- 
ing the respondent, has information or 
knowledge concerning the respondent which 
may affect his judgment in the proceedings 
before the board, or served as a member or 
recorder of a board before which the respond- 
ent previously appeared as a respondent. 


“§ 946. Detail of legal adviser to board 


“The appointing authority may detail a 
legal adviser to any administrative discharge 
board appointed by him when he considers 
such action desirable because of the com- 
plexity of the legal issues involved or because 
of other factors. He shall detail a legal adviser 
to any such board upon the written request 
of the board or the respondent unless there 
are compelling reasons for refusing such 
request. Any person detailed as a legal adviser 
to an administrative discharge board shall be 
a commissioned officer qualified under section 
827(b)(1) of this title (article 27(b)(1)) 
and certified to be qualified for such duty by 
the Judge Advocate General of the armed 
force of which he is a member. A person qual- 
ified as a military judge under chapter 47 
of this title shall be qualified as a legal 
adviser under this chapter. In any case in 
which the appointing authority refuses to 
detail a legal adviser to a board hearing after 
having been requested by the board or the 
respondent to detail a legal adviser to such 
hearing, the appointing authority shall sub- 
mit a statement in writing explaining the 
reasons for such refusal and such statement 
shall be included as a part of the record. 


“$947. Detail of counsel to represent re- 
spondent 

“The appointing authority shall detail 
counsel to represent any respondent ordered 
to appear before an administrative discharge 
board. Counsel detailed to represent a re- 
spondent shall be qualified under section 
827(b)(1) of this title (article 27(b)(1)). 
A respondent may be represented by military 
counsel of his choice if reasonably available 
or by civilian counsel at the expense of the 
respondent, 


"§ 948. Detail or employment of recorders; 
duties 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
concerned may prescribe, the appointing au- 
thority shall detail or employ a person to 
serve as recorder to every administrative dis- 
charge board. The recorder shall not be a 
member of the board and shall have no vote. 
It shall be the duty of the recorder to pre- 
sent evidence to the board and to keep a 
record of all proceedings before the board, 
and to perform such other duties not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this chapter 
as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe by 
regulation. 
“$949. Detail or employment of reporter 


“Under such regulations as the Secretary 
of Defense may prescribe, the appointing au- 
thority shall detail or employ qualified re- 
porters to record the proceedings of and testi- 
mony taken before administrative boards ap- 
pointed by such appointing authority. 

“$ 950. Secretary of Defense to prescribe rules 

“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe by regulation the rules of procedure, 
including the kinds of evidence which may be 
presented, to be followed in cases before ad- 
ministrative discharge boards. All rules and 
regulations made under this section shall be 
uniform insofar as practicable, shall not be 
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contrary to or inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this chapter, and shall be reported 
to the Congress. The procedural safeguards 
prescribed in this chapter shall be considered 
minimum requirements in the case of all 
board proceedings conducted under this 
chapter, and nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the Secretary of Defense 
from providing any procedural safeguard for 
the benefit of the respondents not required 
by this chapter. 

“(b) Regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense regarding evidence shall 
require that no evidence shall be admitted 
before any administrative discharge board 
unless such evidence is relevant and material 
to the case under consideration. Such regu- 
lations shal] require that the finding and 
recommendations of the board and the ac- 
tion of the discharge authority be based on 
the evidence presented to the board; that the 
burden of establishing the facts alleged as 
the basis for administratively discharging 
the respondent from the armed forces is on 
the armed force concerned; and that the 
provisions of section 831 of this title (article 
31), relating to self-incrimination, shall be 
applicable with respect to the respondent in 
any such board proceeding. 

“(c) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
prescribe the rules and regulations required 
under the first two subsections of this sec- 
tion for the Coast Guard when not operating 
as a service in the Navy. 

“$ 951. Unauthorized attempt to influence 
board actions 


“(a) No appointing authority, nor any 
other commanding officer, may censure, rep- 
rimand, or admonish any administrative 
discharge board, other board, court of in- 
quiry, or commission, or any member, legal 
adviser, recorder, or counsel thereof, with re- 
spect to the findings and recommendations 
made by such board, court, or commission, or 
with respect to the exercise of its functions 
and duties in the conduct of any past, pend- 
ing, or future proceedings before such board, 
court, or commission. The foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to general instructional or informa- 
tional courses relating to board, court, or 
commission proceedings if such courses are 
designed solely for the purpose of instructing 
members of a command in the substantive 
or procedural aspects of proceedings before 
any such board, court, or commission. 

“(b) No person subject to this chapter may 
attempt to coerce or, by any unauthorized 
means, influence the action of any adminis- 
trative discharge board, other board, court 
of inquiry, or commission, or of any member 
of such board, court, or commission in reach- 
ing the findings or recommendations in any 
proceeding before such board, or the action of 
any appointing, approving, or reviewing au- 
thority with respect to his acts of approval 
or disapproval of the findings or recommen- 
dations made by any such board, court, or 
commission. 

“(c) Any person subject to this chapter 
who is guilty of violating subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“(d) In the preparation of an effectiveness, 
fitness, or efficiency report, or any other re- 
port or document used in whole or in part for 
the purpose of determining whether a mem- 
ber of the armed forces is qualified to be ad- 
vanced in grade, or in determining the as- 
signment or transfer of a member of the 
armed forces, or in determining whether a 
member of the armed forces should be re- 
tained on active duty, no person subject to 
this chapter may, in preparing any such re- 
port (1) consider or evaluate the performance 
of duty of any such member as a member of 
a board, court, or commission, or (2) givea 
less favorable rating or evaluation of any 
member of the armed forces because of the 
zeal with which such member, as counsel, 
represented any respondent before any such 
board, court, or commission. 
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“§ 952. Notice to respondent 


“(a) An administrative discharge board 
may not begin consideration of the case of 
any respondent unless such respondent has 
been notified, as provided in this section, that 
action has been initiated to administratively 
discharge him from the armed forces. Such 
notice shall be given in writing not less than 
fifteen days prior to the date on which the 
board is to begin consideration of the case 
and shall inform the respondent of (1) the 
nature of the board hearing, (2) the allega- 
tions and evidence against him, including 
the names and addresses of all persons ex- 
pected to present evidence before the board 
for the Government, (3) the applicable stat- 
utes and regulations, (4) his right to be 
represented by counsel, (5) his right to pre- 
sent evidence in his own behalf, to call wit- 
nesses, to cross-examine all witnesses called 
by the board, (6) his right to remain silent, 
and (7) actions which may be taken by the 
board. 

“(b) If a respondent is in civil confine- 
ment, and such fact is known by the ap- 
pointing authority, notice of proposed board 
hearing must be sent to the respondent by 
registered mail not less than thirty days 
prior to such proposed board hearing. 

“(c) If a respondent is absent without of- 
ficial leave, notice of the proposed board 
hearing shall be mailed to him at his last 
known address and to his next of kin, If 
known. 


“§ 953. Notice to parents of respondent 


“In any case in which a member is ordered 
to appear as respondent before an adminis- 
trative discharge board and such respondent 
is under twenty-one years of age, or is 
twenty-one years of age or older and is un- 
able for any reason to understand and ap- 
preciate the nature, purpose, and possible 
consequences of the proposed board a 
written notice of the proposed board hearing 
shall be sent by registered mail to the last 


known address of the parents of the respond- 
ent or to his next of kin if both parents are 
deceased. 


"§ 954. Notice to counsel of respondent 


“Whenever the appointing authority has 
been notified that the respondent is to be 
represented by counsel before an administra- 
tive discharge board, a copy of all notices 
and information relating to the proceeding 
before such board which are given to the 
respondent shall also be given to counsel. 


"$ 955. Waiver of rights by respondent; res- 
ignation for the good of the service 

“(a) A respondent may waive his right to 
& hearing before an administrative discharge 
board if he certifies in writing that he un- 
derstands the consequences of such action 
and has consulted with counsel qualified un- 
der section 827(b)(1) of this title (article 
27(b)(1)) and detailed to represent him. A 
waiver shall not be accepted if executed by 
a respondent within a period of twenty-four 
hours after receipt of notification of the pro- 
posed board hearing, or if the appointing au- 
thority determines that the waiver was im- 
providently made or that the respondent 
does not fully comprehend the consequences 
of his decision. 

“(b) A respondent who is in civil con- 
finement or who is absent without official 
leave and who fails to respond within a 
period of thirty days after the date on which 
notice has been mailed to him may be 
deemed to have executed a written waiver 
of his right to a board hearing under this 
chapter. 

“(c) A respondent may be permitted to 
resign or accept a discharge for the good of 
the service in lieu of adminstrative discharge 
board action if he certifies in writing that he 
understands the consequences of his actions 
and has consulted with counsel qualified un- 
der section 827(b)(1) of this title (article 
27(b) (1)) and detailed to represent him. The 
discharge authority may order a discharge 
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under honorable conditions in the case of any 
respondent permitted to resign for the good 
of the service if he determines on the basis of 
the service record of the respondent and 
other evidence that such action is in the in- 
terest of justice. The discharge authority may 
not order an undesirable discharge in the 
case of any such respondent if the grounds 
alleged for administrative board action would 
not have supported an undesirable dis- 
charge. 

“§ 956. Sessions of the board 


“(a) When an administrative discharge 
board deliberates or votes, only the voting 
members of the board may be present. All 
other proceedings of the board shall be made 
& part of the record and, except as other- 
wise provided in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, shall be in the presence of the respond- 
ent, his counsel and the legal adviser, if one 
has been detailed. 

“(b) In any case in which the respondent 
is unable to appear before the board because 
of oivil confinement, the board may con- 
vene and hear the case of such respondent in 
absentia if the appointing authority so di- 
rects and the respondent is represented be- 
fore the board by counsel qualified under 
section 827(b)(1) of this title (article 27(b) 
(1)) or by counsel of his choice. 

“$ 957. Challenges 


“Members of an administrative discharge 
board, the recorder, and the legal adviser, if 
one has been detailed, may be challenged 
by the respondent for cause. The board shall 
determine the relevancy and validity of chal- 
lenges for cause when no legal adviser has 
been detailed to the board. 

“§ 958. Oaths 


“(a) Members of an administrative dis- 
charge board, the recorder, the legal adviser, 
if one has been detailed, military counsel, 
and the reporter shall take an oath pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense to per- 
form their duties faithfully. The Secretary 
of Defense may provide by regulation that 
once an oath to perform faithfully duties as 
legal adviser, military counsel, and recorder 
has been taken by an officer certified to be 
qualified or competent to perform any such 
duties, such an oath need not be taken each 
time such officer is detailed to perform such 
duties. 

“(b) Each witness before any such board 
shall be examined under oath. 

"$ 959. Prohibition on use of certain evidence 


“(a) No act or omission on the part of any 
respondent shall be admitted in evidence 
against him before any administrative dis- 
charge board if such act or omission occurred 
more than three years prior to the date of 
the order directing such board to hear the 
case of the respondent, or prior to the cur- 
rent enlistment or current tour of active duty 
of the respondent plus any voluntary or in- 
voluntary extensions thereof, whichever pe- 
riod is longer; and no such act or omission 
shall be alleged or mentioned in any evi- 
dence presented to the board. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, evidence re- 
lating to an act or omission of the respond- 
ent which occurred in the enlistment pre- 
ceding the respondent’s current enlistment 
or tour of active duty may be alleged and 
admitted in evidence against the respondent 
in showing that his current enlistment or 
tour of active duty was based upon a mate- 
rial misrepresentation or fraud which would 
have prevented or delayed his enlistment or 
tour of active duty and could not have been 
discovered by the exercise of due diligence 
on the part of the armed force concerned. 

“(c) No act or omission on the part of any 
respondent shall be admitted in evidence 
against him before any administrative dis- 
charge board if such act or omission was 
wholly or in part the basis of any charge 
for which he was tried by a civil court or a 
court-martial and acquitted; or for which he 
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was not acquitted or convicted but for which 
he cannot again be tried by reason of former 
jeopardy. 

“(a) No evidence shall be admitted at 
any hearing conducted by an administrative 
discharge board unless such evidence is 
relevant, material, and probative. No infor- 
mation adverse to the respondent shall be 
presented to the board over objection unless 
the respondent has had an opportunity, 
through counsel, to cross-examine by deposi- 
tion or in person before the board the person 
giving such information. No investigative 
report shall be admitted into evidence at any 
such hearing unless a copy of the report has 
been made available to the respondent and 
his counsel a reasonable period of time in 
advance of the hearing, and an opportunity 
has been given to cross-examine the person 
who conducted the investigation on which 
such report is based and to rebut the mate- 
rial contained therein. Whenever any matter 
has been deleted on the grounds of security 
from an investigative report offered in evi- 
dence before a hearing conducted by an 
administrative discharge board, such matter 
shall not be shown to the board; and when- 
ever matter deleted from any such report 
substantially lessens the evidential value of 
such report, the report shall not be admitted 
in evidence. 


“§ 960. Opportunity to obtain witnesses and 
other evidence; depositions; right 
to present and examine evidence 

“(a) An administrative discharge board 
and respondent shall have equal opportunity 
to obtain witnesses and other evidence in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may presribe. Process issued 
in board cases to compel witnesses to appear 
and testify and to compel the production of 
other evidence shall be similar to that which 
courts of the United States having criminal 
jurisdiction may lawfully issue and run to 
any part of the United States, territories, 
commonwealths, and possessions. 

“(b) (1) At any time after a respondent 
has been notified that he is to appear before 
an administrative discharge board, any party 
may take oral or written depositions unless 
the appvuinting authority forbids it for good 
cause. 

“(2) The party at whose instance a deposi- 
tion is to be taken shall give to every other 
party reasonable written notice of the time 
and place for taking the deposition. 

“(3) The Secretary of Defense shall issue 
regulations governing the taking and use of 
depositions under this chapter. The regula- 
tions shall provide for the appointment 
where necessary of assistant counsel to rep- 
resent a party in the taking of depositions. 

“(c) The respondent shall have the right 
to submit to the board any sworn or un- 
sworn statement, affidavit, certificate, or 
stipulation in his own behalf. He may, if he 
chooses, submit to examination by the board 
under oath. He and his counsel shall be given 
the opportunity to examine all witnesses 
called before the board and shall be per- 
mitted to examine all documents, papers, ex- 
hibits, and other evidence presented to the 
board. 

“§ 961. Voting and rulings 

“(a) The findings and recommendations of 
administrative discharge boards shall be by 
majority vote. Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) rulings made by the board shall 
be by majority vote. 

“(b) Whenever a legal adviser has been 
detailed to an administrative discharge board 
he shall rule on the admissibility of evidence 
and on all motions. He shall aecide whether 
a member of the board shall be dismissed be- 
cause of a challenge for cause. When no legal 
adviser has been detailed the members shall 
rule on challenges for cause, the challenged 
member not voting, and a tie vote disqualifies 
the member challenged. 
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“§ 962. Record of the board proceedings 


“(a) A record of the proceedings before an 
administrative discharge board shall be kept. 
The record shall be authenticated in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. A copy of the authenticated rec- 
ord shall be given the respondent. 

“(b) An undesirable discharge may not be 
recommended unless a verbatim record is 
kept of all proceedings before the admin- 
istrative discharge board by the reporter 
detailed to such board. A verbatim record 
shall be kept in any other case in which (1) 
the board determines that a verbatim record 
is necessary for a fair and impartial review 
of the board proceedings, (2) the discharge 
authority so orders, or (3) regulations of the 
Secretary of Defense require such action. 


“$963. Action of discharge authority 


“(a) In any case in which the administra- 
tive discharge board recommends that the 
respondent be discharged from the service, 
the appointing authority may— 

“(1) approve the recommendations of the 
board if he determines that the findings 
and recommendations of the board are sup- 
ported by a preponderance of the evidence 
in the record; 

“(2) disapprove the recommendations of 
the board with respect to the type of dis- 
charge to be given the respondent and order 
a higher type discharge if he determines that 
such action is warranted by the evidence in 
the record or in the interests of justice; 

“(3) approve the board's recommendation 
for discharge but change the basis therefor 
if the record indicates such action would 
be appropriate, but he may not designate 
unfitness or misconduct as the basis of the 
discharge if the board has recommended dis- 
charge for unsuitability; 

“(4) disapprove the recommendations of 
the board and appoint a new board to consider 
the case of the respondent if he determines 
that a legal error was committed prejudicial 
to the rights of the respondent or that the 
interests of justice would be served by such 
action, but he may not approve any finding 
of recommendation made by the new board 
which is less favorable to the respondent than 
the findings and recommendations made by 
the previous board if the evidence before the 
second, or subsequent, board is substantially 
the same as the evidence that was before the 
previous board; 

“(5) disapprove the recommendations of 
the board and order that the respondent be 
retained in the service; or 

“(6) approve the board’s recommendation 
for discharge but suspend the execution of 
the discharge for such period of probation as 
he deems appropriate. 

“(b) In any case in which an administrative 
discharge board recommends that the re- 
spondent be retained in the service, the case 
is closed, and no new board may be ap- 
pointed to consider the case of the respond- 
ent if the evidence, before the second, or 
subsequent, board is substantially the same 
as the evidence before the previous board. 

“(c) In any case in which the findings 
and recommendations of an administrative 
board were based in whole or part on 
fraudulent information or evidence sub- 
mitted by the respondent, the appointing 
authority may appoint a new board to con- 
sider the case of the respondent and the 
findings and recommendations of the sub- 
sequent board shall not be Hmited by the 
findings and recommendations of the pre- 
vious board. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
by regulation the procedures for vacating the 
suspension of a discharge authorized under 
Paragraph (6) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, 

"$ 964. Type and character of administrative 
discharges; grounds for awarding 

“(a) The type and character of administra- 
tive discharges shall be based solely on a 
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member's military record during the current 
enlistment or term of service plus extensions 
and shall be determined according to the 
following standards: 

“(1) The issuance of an honorable dis- 
charge will be conditioned upon proper mili- 
tary behavior and proficient performance of 
duty with due consideration for the member's 
age, length of service, grade, and general 
aptitude. 

“(2) The issuance of a general discharge is 
appropriate when a member's military record 
is not sufficiently meritorious to warrant an 
honorable discharge as prescribed by the 
regulations of the military department con- 
cerned. 

“(3) An undesirable discharge may be 
issued for misconduct, unfitness, or security 
reasons based on the approval of the recom- 
mendations of an administrative discharge 
board, or waiver of the right to board action, 
or resignation or request for discharge for the 
good of the service as provided in subsection 
955 of this chapter. 

“(b) A member discharged from the serv- 
ice on the grounds of unsuitability shall 
receive an honorable or general discharge. 
The type of discharge issued such member 
shall be based on his military record taking 
into consideration his mental and physical 
capabilities. A discharge for unsuitability 
may be given for mental, physical, or psy- 
chological disabilities described in regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense, or 
drug addiction, habituation, or the un- 
authorized use or possession of narcotics, 
hypnotics, sedatives, tranquilizers, stimu- 
lants, hallucinogens, or other harmful or 
habit-forming drugs or chemicals. 

“(c) A member discharged from the serv- 
ice on the grounds of misconduct shall re- 
ceive an undesirable discharge unless the 
circumstances in his case warrant a more 
favorable type of discharge. A discharge for 
misconduct may be given a member con- 
victed by civil authorities for a crime in- 
volving sexual perversion or narcotics, the 
penalty for which under chapter 47 of this 
title is one year imprisonment or more; or 
& crime for which a punitive discharge may 
be awarded by a court-martial under chapter 
47 of this title. A discharge for misconduct 
may also be given if the member was ad- 
judged a juvenile offender, wayward minor, 
or juvenile delinquent by civil authorities for 
& crime involving sexual perversion or nar- 
cotics, the penalty for which under chapter 
47 of this title is one year imprisonment or 
more. A discharge for misconduct may also 
be given a member convicted by civil author- 
ities for an offense not listed in chapter 47 
of this titie. The maximum penalties for 
which authorized by title 18, United States 
Code, or the District of Columbia Code, 
whichever is lesser, is one year imprison- 
ment or more. 

“(d) A discharge for misconduct may also 
be given for any unauthorized absence from 
jurisdiction of the armed forces of one year 
or more, or for the procurement of a fraudu- 
lent enlistment, induction, or extension of 
a period of active duty through any deliber- 


¿ate material misrepresentation, omission, or 


concealment which if known by the appro- 
priate authorities at the time of the pro- 
curement would have resulted in rejection of 
the member for service. 

“(e) A member discharged from the sery- 
ice on the grounds of unfitness shall receive 
an undesirable discharge unless the circum- 
stances warrant a more favorable type of 
discharge. A discharge for unfitness may be 
given a member for one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Frequent involvement of a discredit- 
able nature with civil or armed force author- 
ities. 

“(2) Sexual perversion. 

“(3) An established pattern for shirking 
official duties and responsibilities. 

“(4) An established pattern showing dis- 
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honorable failure to pay debts or to con- 
tribute adequate support to dependents, or 
failure to comply with orders, decrees, or 
judgment of a civil court concerning support 
of dependents. 

“(f) A member discharged from the serv- 
ice on the grounds of security shall receive 
an undesirable discharge unless the circum- 
stances warrant a more favorable type of 
discharge. A discharge for security reasons 
may be given a member when the retention 
of such member is not consistent with the 
interests of national security. 

“(g) In any case in which an undesirable 
discharge is authorized under this chapter, a 
member may be awarded an honorable or 
general discharge, as appropriate, if during 
his current enlistment, period of obligated 
service, or any voluntary or involuntary ex- 
tensions thereof, or period of prior service 
he has been awarded a personal decoration 
as defined by the armed force of which he is 
& member, or if otherwise warranted by the 
circumstances of his case. 

“(h) No member may be discharged from 
the service for misconduct under subsection 
(c) of this section if an appeal of the con- 
viction has been filed and such appeal is 
still pending. Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
in any case in which the discharge authority 
receives a written opinion from the Judge 
Advocate General of the armed force con- 
cerned stating that am appeal by any mem- 
ber is frivolous or without legal merit, the 
discharge authority may order the discharge 
of such member without waiting for final 
disposition of such appeal. If a member 
is discharged pursuant to the authority of 
the foregoing sentence and his conviction 
is reversed on appeal, or his case is returned 
for retrial and is not retired, or if any other 
action is taken on appeal which results in 
the member not having been legally con- 
victed of a felony, he shall receive all pay, 
allowances, and other benefits, insofar as 
practicable. he would have received had he 
not been discharged. The Secretary concerned 
shall, in any case in which an undesirable 
discharge was issued, change such discharge 
to an honorable or general discharge, as war- 
ranted by the service record of the respond- 
ent; if @ general discharge was issued the 
Secretary may change it to an honorable 
discharge if the service record of the re- 
Spondent warrants such action. 


“$965. Discharge for the convenience of 
the Government 
“A member may be discharged from the 
armed forces for the convenience of the Goy- 
ernment with an honorable or general dis- 
charge as warranted by his service record, for 
reasons other than those prescribed in this 
chapter, pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Defense or as other- 
wise authorized by law. 
“§ 966. Review of administrative discharge 
action 
“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide by regulation for such review of admin- 
istrative discharge board proceedings and of 
discharge authority actions as he determines 
necessary to determine that (1) the board 


proceedings were conducted in a fair and im-, 


partial manner, (2) the preponderance of the 
evidence in the record supports the findings 
of the board, (3) the recommendations of 
the board are supported by the findings, (4) 
the action of the discharge authority was 
legal and appropriate, and (5) all procedures 
and actions were consistent with the provi- 
sions of this chapter. In no case may the 
decision on review be less favorable than the 
action ordered by the discharge authority. 
The regulations shall provide that no dis- 
charge except an honorable discharge shall 
be issued until affirmed upon such review 
and, where so ordered in cases reviewed by 
it, the Court of Military Appeals. 
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“(b) The Court of Military Appeals shall 
prescribe by rule for the review under section 
867(b) (4) of this title (article 67(b)), by the 
court of cases arising under this chapter, 
specifying the grounds upon which such a 
review may be obtained by the respondent 
or the armed force concerned and the time 
within which any such review must be re- 
quested. In no case may the decision by the 
Court of Military Appeals be less favorable 
than the action ordered by the discharge au- 
thority.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The table of chapters at the 
beginning of subtitle A (relating to general 
military law) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately below 
“47. Uniform Code of Military Justice.. 801” 
the following: 

“48. Administrative Discharge Boards__ 941”, 

(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of part II of subtitle A of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately below 
“47. Uniform Code of Military Justice.. 801” 
the following: 

"48. Administrative Discharge Boards.. 941”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (b) of section 867 
(article 67) of title 10, United States Code. 
is amended by— 

(1) striking out “all cases” at the begin- 
ning of clauses (1), (2), and (3), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “all court-martial 
cases’’; 

(2) striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(2); 

(3) striking out the period at the end of 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ae 
semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(4) adding after clause (3) a new clause as 
follows: 

“(4) such cases arising under chapter 48 
of this title as are authorized for review pur- 
suant to section 966(b) of such chapter and 
with respect to which (A) respondents have 
petitioned the Court of Military Appeals for 
review and on good cause shown such court 
has granted a review, or (B) the armed force 
concerned has ordered sent to such court 
for review.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by (1) striking out the word “case” 
in the first, second, and third sentences and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘court-martial case” 
and (2) inserting after the third sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: “In any 
case referred to in subsection (b) (4) of this 
section which is reviewed upon petition of a 
respondent, the court shall take action only 
with respect to issues of law, and in any such 
case ordered sent to the court for review by 
the armed force concerned, the court shall 
take action only with respect to the issues of 
law raised by the armed force.” 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (e) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
“sentence” and inserting in lieu thereof “sen- 
tence of a court-martial case", 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (f) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
“case” and inserting in lieu thereof “court- 
martial case”. 

(e) Such section is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (g) as subsection 
“(h)” and adding after subsection (f) the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) After it has acted on any case re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(4) of this sec- 
tion, the Court of Military Appeals may re- 
turn the record to any reviewing officer or 
body designated under section 966(a) of 
this title to review cases arising under chap- 
ter 48 of this title for further consideration 
or action in accordance with the decision of 
the court, or may, in any case appealed by a 
respondent, return the record to such officer 
or body designated under such section 966 (a) 
or directly to the appropriate discharge au- 
thority for further consideration or action 
in accordance with the decision of the court.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection 870 (article 70) of 
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title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “in a court-martial case” immedi- 
ately after “shall represent the accused”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by inserting “in a court-martial 
case” immediately after “The accused has 
the right to be represented.” 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(f) Appellate counsel shall represent be- 
fore the Court of Military Appeals a respond- 
ent whose case is before the court pursuant 
to the provisions of section 867(b)(4) of 
this title (article 67(b) (4) )— 

(1) when he is requested to do so by the 
respondent; 

“(2) when the armed force concerned is 
represented by counsel; 

“(3) when the armed force concerned has 
sent the case to the Court of Military Ap- 
peals. 

A respondent has the right to be represented 
before the Court of Military Appeals by 
civilian counsel if provided by him. 

“(g) The armed force concerned may be 
represented by counsel before the Court of 
Military Appeals in any case reviewed by 
such court pursuant to section 867(b) (4) 
of this title (article 67(b) (4)).” 

Sec. 6. Section 801 (article 1) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“(13) ‘Respondent’ means a member of 
the armed forces against whom administra- 
tive discharge proceedings have been initi- 
ated under chapter 48 of this title.” 

“Sec. 7. (a) Subsection (a) of section 266 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out “Each” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subject to‘the provisions of chap- 
ter 48 of this title, each”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Each” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Subject to the provi- 
sions of chapter 48 of this title, each”. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 1161 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) No commissioned officer may be dis- 
charged under the authority of sections 3814, 
3818, 6392, 6393, 8814, 8817, or 8818 of this 
title or under section 321 of title 14, United 
States Code, for misconduct, unfitness, or 
security (as described in chapter 48 of this 
title) or discharged under conditions other 
than honorable except pursuant to the pro- 
visions of chapter 48 of this title.” 

(b) The catchline of section 1161 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 1161. Commissioned officers: limitations 
on dismissal and discharge”. 
(c) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 59 of such title is amended by 
striking out 
“1161, Commissioned officers: limitations on 
dismissal.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“1161. Commissioned officers: limitations on 
dismissal and discharge.” 

Sec. 9. Section 1162(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of chapter 
48 and other provisions of this title, Re- 
serve commissioned officers may be dis- 
charged at the pleasure of the President. 
Subject to the provisions of chapter 48 of 
this title, other Reserves may be discharged 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary concerned.” 

Sec. 10. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1163 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“An” and inserting in lieu thereof “Subject 
to the provisions of chapter 48 of this title, 
an”. 

(b) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
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(c) of such section are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) he is discharged under conditions 
other than honorable pursuant to an ap- 
proved sentence of a court-martial or pur- 
suant to the approved findings and recom- 
mendations of an administrative discharge 
board appointed under chapter 48 of this 
title; or 

“(2) he consents to a discharge under con- 
ditions other than honorable with a waiver 
of proceedings of a court-martial or an ad- 
ministrative discharge board (as provided in 
chapter 48 of this title), as the case may be.” 

Sec. 11, Section 1165 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “No 
warrant officer may be discharged under the 
authority of this section cr section 1166 of 
this title for misconduct, unfitness, or secu- 
rity (as described in chapter 48 of this title) 
or discharged under conditions other than 
honorable except pursuant to the provisions 
of chapter 48 of this title.” 

Sec. 12. Section 1166 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: "The 
burden of justifying the separation for cause 
of any permanent Regular warrant officer 
shall be on the armed force of which he is 
a member.” 

Sec. 13. (a) Sections 3781, 3782, and 3783 
of title 10, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 


“§ 3781. Selection boards: composition; duties 

“The Secretary of the Army may at any 
time convene a board of officers to review the 
record of any commissioned officer on the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Army to determine 
whether he should, because the performance 
of his duty has fallen below standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, be removed from 
the active list. 


“§ 3782. Boards of 
duties 

“(a) Boards of inquiry, each composed of 
three or more officers, shall be convened at 
such places as the Secretary of the Army may 
prescribe, to receive evidence and make find- 
ings and recommendations with respect to 
whether an officer shall be removed from the 
active list of the Regular Army whenever 
such action has been recommended by a 
board of officers pursuant to section 3781 of 
this title. 

“(b) If the board of inquiry determines 
that there was sufficient evidence before the 
board of officers convened under section 3781 
of this title to support a recommendation 
that the officer be removed from the active 
list, the board of inquiry shall conduct a fair 
and impartial hearing to determine whether 
the officer should be removed from the ac- 
tive list. 

“(c) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should not be retained on the 
active list, it shall send the record of its 
proceedings to a board of review. 

“(d) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be retained on the active 
list, his case is closed. However, at any time 
after one year from the date of that deter- 
mination, his case may again be considered 
under section 3781 of this title. 
“§ 3783. Boards of review: 

duties 

“(a) Boards of review, each composed of 
three or more officers, shall be convened by 
the Secretary of the Army, at such times as 
he may prescribe, to review the records of 
cases of officers recommended by boards of 
inquiry for removal from the active list of 
the Regular Army under section 3782 of this 
title. 

“(b) If, after reviewing the record of the 


case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was 


inquiry: composition; 


composition; 
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sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
officer’s removal from the active list, it shall 
send its recommendations to the Secretary 
for his action. 

“(c) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was in- 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
removal of such officer from the active list, 
his case is closed. However, at any time after 
one year from the date of that determina- 
tion, his case may again be considered under 
section 3781 of this title.” 

(b) Section 3785 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Each”; 

(2) by striking out clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) notified in writing, at least thirty 
days before the hearing of his case by a board 
of inquiry, that a hearing will be held to 
determine whether he should be removed 
from the active list;"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) In addition to the rights and proce- 
dures prescribed in subsection (a) of this 
section, all rights and procedures prescribed 
in chapter 48 of this title (relating to admin- 
istrative discharge boards) shall be appli- 
cable to boards of inquiry convened under 
section 3782 of this section. 

“(c) The burden of justifying the removal 
for cause of any officer from the active list 
of the Regular Army shall be on the Depart- 
ment of the Army.” 

Sec. 14. (a) Sections 3791, 3792, and 3793 
of title 10, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 

“$ 3791. Selection boards: composition; duties 

“The Secretary of the Army may at any 
time convene a board of general officers to re- 
view the record of any commissioned officer 


on the active list of the Regular Army to 
determine whether he should, because of 
moral dereliction, professional dereliction, or 
because his retention is not clearly consistent 
with the interests of national security, be 
removed from the active list. 


“$3792. Boards of 
duties 
“(a) Boards of inquiry, each composed of 

three or more general officers, shall be con- 

vened at such places as the Secretary of the 

Army may prescribe, to receive evidence and 

make findings and recommendations with 

respect to whether an officer shall be removed 
from the active list of the Regular Army 
whenever such action has been recommended 
by a board of officers pursuant to section 

3791 of this title. 

“(b) If the board of inquiry determines 
that there was sufficient evidence before the 
board of officers convened under section 3791 
of this title to support a recomméndation 
that the officer be removed from the active 
list, the board of inquiry shall conduct a 
fair and impartial hearing to determine 
whether the officer should be removed from 
the active list. 

“(c) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should not be retained on the ac- 
tive list, it should send the record of its pro- 
ceedings to a board of review. 

“(d) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be retained on the active 
list, his case is closed. However, at any time 
after one year from the date of that deter- 
mination, his case may again be considered 
under section 3791 of this title. 


“$3793. Boards of review: 
duties. 

“(a@) Boards of review, each composed of 
three or more general Officers, shall be con- 
vened by the Secretary of the Army, at such 
times as he may prescribe, to review the rec- 


inquiry: composition; 


composition; 
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ords of cases of officers recommended by 

boards of inquiry for removal from the ac- 

tive list of the Regular Army under section 

3792 of this title. 

“(b) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
officer's removal from the active list, it shall 
send its recommendations to the Secretary 
for his action. 

“(c) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was in- 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
removal of such officer from the active list, 
his case is closed. However, at any time after 
one year from the date of that determination, 
his case may again be considered under sec- 
tion 3791 of this title.” 

(b) Section 3795 of title 10, United States 
Code, is‘amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” and inserting 
in lieu thereof " (a) Each”; 

(2) by striking out clause (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the Yollowing: 

“(1) notified in writing, at least thirty 
days before the hearing of his case by a 
board of inquiry, that a hearing will be held 
to determine whether he should be removed 
from the active list;"”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) In addition to the rights and pro- 
cedures prescribed in subsection (a) of this 
section, all rights and procedures prescribed 
in chapter 48 of this title (relating to admin- 
istrative discharge boards) shall be appli- 
cable to boards of inquiry convened under 
section 3792 of this section. 

“(c) The burden of justifying the removal 
Yor cause of any officer from the active lst 
of the Regular Army shall be on the Depart- 
ment of the Army.” 

Sec. 15. Clause (1) of section 3811(b) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) as provided in chapter 48 of this 
title;". 

Sec. 16. Section 5864 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “However, no officer 
may be discharged under authority of this 
section unless the board proceedings con- 
ducted under section 5862 of this title were 
conducted in accordance with the procedural 
requirements prescrihed in chapter 48 of this 
title.” 

Sec. 17. (a) The first sentence of section 
6407 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “Each” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(a) Each”, 

(b) Such section 6407 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(b) No officer shall be removed from the 
active list of the Navy or Marine Corps for 
reasons of misconduct, unfitness, or security 
pursuant to the action of a selection board 
convened under chapter 543 of this title un- 
less the proceedings were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the procedural requirements 
prescribed in chapter 48 of this title.” 

(c) The catchline of such section 6407 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 6407. Communication with selection 
board; justifying removal from ac- 
tive list” 

(d) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 573 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out— 

“6407. Communication with selection board.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“6407. Communication with selection board; 
justifying removal from active 
list.” 
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Sec. 18. (a) Sections 8781, 8782, and 8783 
of title 10, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 
"$ 8781. Selection 

duties 

“The Secretary of the Air Force may at any 
time convene a board of officers to review the 
record of any commissioned officer on the 
active list of the Regular Air Force Force to 
determine whether he should, because the 
performance of his duty has fallen below 
standards prescribed by the Secretary, be re- 
moved from the active list, 
“$8782. Boards of inquiry: 

duties 

“(a) Boards of inquiry, each composed of 
three or more officers, shall be convened at 
such places as the Secretary of the Air Force 
may prescribe, to receive evidence and make 
findings and recommendations with respect 
to whether an officer shall be removed from 
the active list of the Regular Air Force when- 
ever such action has been recommended by 
a board of officers pursuant to section 8781 
of this title. 

“(b) If the board of inquiry determines 
that there was sufficient evidence before the 
board of officers convened under section 8781 
of this title to support a recommendation 
that the officer be removed from the active 
list, the board of inquiry shall conduct a 
fair and impartial hearing to determine 
whether the officer should be removed from 
the active list. 

“(c) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should not be retained on the ac- 
tive list, it shall send the record of its pro- 
ceedings to a board of review. 

“(d) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be retained on the active 
list, his case is closed. However, at any time 
after one year from the date of that deter- 
mination his case may again be considered 
under section 8781 of this title. 
“§ 8783. Boards of review: 

duties 

“(a) Boards of review, each composed of 
three or more officers, shall be convened by 
the Secretary of the Air Force, at such times 
as he may nvrescribe, to review the records of 
cases of officers recommended by boards of 
inquiry for removal from the active list of 
the Regular Air Force under section 8782 of 
this title. 

“(b) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
Officer’s removal from the active list, it shall 
send its recommendations to the Secretary 
for his action. 

“(c) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was in- 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
removal of such officer from the active list, his 
case is closed. However, at any time after one 
year from the date of that determination, 
his case may again be considered under sec- 
tion 8781 of this title.” 

(b) Section 8785 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Each”; 

(2) by striking out clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) notified in writing, at least thirty 
days before the hearing of his case by a 
board of inquiry, that a hearing will be 
held to determine whether he should be re- 
moved from the active list;”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) In addition to the rights and pro- 
cedures prescribed in subsection (a) of 
this section, all rights and procedures pre- 
scribed in chapter 48 of this title (relating 
to administrative discharge boards) shall be 


boards; composition; 


composition; 


composition; 
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applicable to boards of inquiry convened un- 
der section 8792 of this section. 

“(c) The burden of justifying the re- 
moval for cause of any officer from the active 
list of the Regular Air Force shall be on the 
Department of the Air Force.” 

Sec. 19. (a) Sections 8791, 8792, and 8793 
of title 10, United States Code are amended 
to read as follows: 

“§ 8791. Selection boards: composition; duties 

“The Secretary of the Air Force may at 
any time convene a board of general officers 
to review the record of any commissioned 
officer on the active list of the Regular Air 
Force to determine whether he should, be- 
cause of moral dereliction, professional dere- 
liction, or because his retention is not clear- 
ly consistent with the interests of national 
security, be removed from the active list. 
“$8792. Boards of inquiry: composition; 

duties 

“(a) Boards of inquiry, each composed of 
three or more general officers, shall be con- 
vened at such places as the Secretary of the 
Air Force may prescribe, to receive evidence 
and make findings and recommendations 
with respect to whether an officer shall be 
removed from the active list of the Regular 
Air Force whenever such action has been 
recommended by a board of officers pursu- 
ant to section 8791 of this title. 

“(b) If the board of inquiry determines 
that there was sufficient evidence before the 
board of officers convened under section 8791 
of this title to support a recommendation 
that the officer be removed from the active 
list, the board of inquiry shall conduct a 
fair and impartial hearing to determine 
whether the officer should be removed from 
the active list. 

“(c) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should not be retained on the ac- 
tive list, it shall send the record of its pro- 
ceedings to a board of review. 

“(d) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be retained on the active 
list, his case is closed. However, at any time 
after one year from the date of that determi- 
nation, his case may again be considered 
under section 8791 of this title. 

"$ 8793. Board of review: composition; duties 

“(a) Boards of review, each composed of 
three or more general officers, shall be con- 
vened by the Secretary of the Air Force at 
such times as he may prescribe, to review 
the records of cases cf officers recommended 
by boards of inquiry for removal from the 
active list of the Regular Air Force under 
section 8792 of this title. 

“(b) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the bcard of inquiry was 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of 
the officer's removal from the active list, 
it shall send its recommendations to the 
Secretary for his action. 

“(c) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board cf review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was in- 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
removal of such officer from the active list, 
his case is closed. However, at any time 
after one year from the date of that de- 
termination, his case may again be con- 
sidered under section 8791 of this title.” 

(b) Section 8795 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” and inserting 
in Heu thereof “(a) Each"; 

(2) by striking out clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) notified in writing, at least thirty days 
befcre the hearing of his case by a board of 
inquiry, that a hearing will be held to de- 
termine whether he should be removed from 
the active list;"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) In addition to the rights and pro- 
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cedures prescribed in subsection (a) of this 
section, all rights and procedures prescribed 
in chapter 48 of this title (relating to ad- 
ministrative discharge boards) shall be ap- 
plicable to boards of inquiry convened under 
section 8792 of this section. 

“(c) The burden of justifying the removal 
for cause of any officer from the active list 
of the Regular Air Force shall be on the 
Denartment of the Air Force." 

Sec. 20. Clause (1) of section 8811(b) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) as provided in chapter 48 of this 
title;”. 

Sec. 21, (a) Sections 321, 322, and 323 of 
title 14, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 


“$ 321. Review of records of officers 

“The Secretary may at any time convene a 
board of officers to review the record of any 
officer of the Regular Coast Guard to de- 
termine whether such officer should be re- 
moved from active duty— 

“(1) because his performance of duty has 
fallen below the standards prescribed by the 
Secretary, or 

“(2) because of moral dereliction, profes- 
sional dereliction, or because his retention 
on active duty is not clearly consistent with 
the interests of national security. 


“§ 322. Boards of inquiry 

“(a) Boards of inquiry shall be convened 
at such places as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe to receive evidence and make findings 
and recommendations with respect to 
whether an officer shall be removed from ac- 
tive duty whenever such action has been 
recommended by a board of officers pursuant 
to section 321 of this title. 

“(b) If the board of inquiry determines 
that there was sufficient evidence before the 
board of officers convened under section 321 
of this title to support a recommendation 
that the officer be removed from active duty, 
the board of inquiry shall conduct a fair 
and impartial hearing to determine whether 
the officer should be removed from active 
duty. 

“(c) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be removed from active 
duty, it shall send the record of its pro- 
ceedings to a board of review. 

“(d) If a board of inquiry determines that 
the officer should be retained on active duty, 
his case is closed. However, at any time after 
one year from the date of the determination 
in a case arising under section 321, an officer 
may again be considered for removal from 
active duty. 

“§ 323. Boards of review 

“(a) Boards of review shall be convened 
at such times as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe to review the records of cases of officers 
recommended by boards of inquiry for re- 
moval from active duty. 

“(b) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of 
the officer's removal, it shall send its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary for his action. 

“(c) If, after reviewing the record of the 
case, a board of review determines that the 
evidence before the board of inquiry was In- 
sufficient to justify a recommendation of the 
removal of such officer, his case is closed. 
However, at any time after one year from the 
date of the determination in a case arising 
under section 321, an officer may again be 
considered for removal from active duty.” 

(b) Section 325 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (a) Each"; 

(2) by striking out clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) notified in writing, at least thirty 
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days before the hearing of his case by a board 
of inquiry, that a hearing will be held to de- 
termine whether he should be removed from 
active duty.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) In addition to the rights and proce- 
dures prescribed in subsection (a) of this 
section, all rights and procedures prescribed 
in chapter 48 of title 10, United States Code 
(relating to administrative discharge boards), 
shall be applicable to boards of inquiry con- 
vened under section 322 of this title. 

“(c) The burden of justifying the removal 
for cause of any officer from active duty in 
the Regular Coast Guard shall be on the 
Coast Guard.” 

Sec. 22. The amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on the first day 
of the sixth calendar month following the 
month in which it is enacted. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Section 1 provides that the Act may be 
cited as “The Military Administrative Dis- 
charge Procedure Act of 1971.” 

Section 2 adds a new chapter 48, title 10, 
United States Code, prescribing the mini- 
mum procedural due process applicable in 
administrative discharge boards considering 
discharges under conditions other than 
honorable. Chapter 48 consists of 25 sections 
as follows: 

Section 941 contains the definitions appli- 
cable for chapter 48. 

Section 942 makes chapter 48 applicable 
to all members of the armed forces whether 
in active status or serving in the reserve 
forces. 

Section 943 provides that no member may 
be discharged under conditions other than 
honorable except for reasons of misconduct, 
unfitness, or security and that discharges for 
these reasons must be pursuant to the pro- 
cedures set forth in the chapter. 

Section 944 defines the administrative dis- 
charge board as a factfinding body consist- 
ing of three or more officers whose duty it 
is to conduct a fair and impartial hearing, 
receive evidence, find facts based upon a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, and recommend 
on the basis of the evidence and the facts 
found, whether a member should be retained 
or discharged from the armed forces. The 
board is also to recommend the type of dis- 
charge and to specify reasons for its recom- 
mendations. 

Section 945 authorizes the President, the 
Secretary of each service and officers desig- 
nated by them as appointing authorities to 
appoint boards. Members of the board are re- 
quired to be officers of mature judgment and 
temperament. Officers who have participated 
in previous hearings at which the member 
was a respondent may not be members. 

Section 946 permits the appointment of a 
legally qualified adviser to the board when 
the case presents legal or other questions of 
such complexity as to make the presence of 
a legal advisor advisable or when the board 
or the respondent so requests. The appoint- 
ing authority is directed to comply with the 
request unless there are compelling reasons 
for refusing. A statement of the reasons must 
be included in the record if the request is 
not granted. 

Section 947 requires the appointment of 
legally qualified counsel for the respondent. 
The member may have military counsel of 
his own choice if reasonably available and 
may also retain civilian counsel at his own 
expense. 

Section 948 authorizes the appointment of 
a non-voting recorder to present evidence to 
the board and to keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Section 949 provides for the appointment 
of reporters to record the proceedings and 
testimony presented at the hearing. 

Section 950 authorizes the Secretary of 
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Defense to prescribe rules and regulations 
for implementing chapter 48. The Secretary 
of Transportation is similarly authorized to 
prescribe rules for the Coast Guard when it 
is not operating as a service in the Navy. 
The section states that the procedural safe- 
guards established by chapter 48 are to be 
considered minimums and that the Secre- 
tary may grant additional procedural safe- 
guards to respondents. The rules are to be 
as uniform as possible and are to be re- 
ported to the Congress. 

Section 951 parallels section 837 of title 10 
(article 37 of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice) in prohibiting improper interfer- 
ence with the independence and impartiality 
of discharge boards, courts of inquiry and 
military commissions, 

Subsection (a) prohibits any reprimand 
of a board because of the findings or recom- 
mendations arrived at in a case. General in- 
structions relating to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of board members are permitted. 

Subsection (b) prohibits coercion or im- 
proper influencing of boards with a view to 
affecting the impartiality of the proceedings. 

Subsection (c) makes violation of this sec- 
tion punishable as a court-martial offense. 

Subsection (d) prohibits the evaluation of 
a member's performance as a board member 
for purposes of promotion or assignment. 
Also, the zeal with which counsel represents 
a respondent may not be regarded as an 
adverse factor for promotion or assignment. 

Section 952 requires that 15 days notice be 
given to a member against whom administra- 
tive discharge proceedings have been initi- 
ated. The notice must inform him of his 
rights to have legal counsel to present evi- 
dence and cross-examine adverse witnesses, 
and to remain silent if he chooses. The no- 
tice must also inform him of the nature of 
the action contemplated, the charges and 
evidence against him, the names of prospec- 
tive government witnesses, the applicable 
regulations, and the possible consequences 
of the proceedings. 

Section 953 requires that the parents of 
respondents less than 21 years old must be 
notified of the initiation of discharge action. 
Such notice is also to be sent when the re- 
spondent is over 21 but is considered unable 
to appreciate the nature of the action being 
taken. 

Section 954 requires that counsel be sent 
copies of all notices and other information 
sent to the respondent. 

Section 955(a) provides that a written 
waiver of the right to a board may be made 
only after consultation with counsel. The 
waiver is not valid if made within 24 hours 
of notice under section 952. The appointing 
authority may also reject a waiver if he de- 
termines that it was improvidently made. 

Subsection (b) permits the appointing au- 
thority to deem a waiver of a board hearing 
to have been made if a respondent in civil 
confinement or absent without official leave 
fails to respond within 30 days of notice. 

Subsection (c) permits a respondent to 
resign or be discharged for the good of the 
service if he so requests in writing after 
consultation with counsel. The discharge 
awarded may be honorable or under hon- 
orable conditions if such is warranted in 
the interests of justice. An undesirable dis- 
charge may not be awarded if the grounds 
alleged for board action would not have 
supported such a discharge. 

Section 956 requires that all proceedings 
of the board be recorded and that, except 
when the board deliberates or votes, they 
occur in the presence of counsel, the re- 
spondent, and the legal advisor if one has 
been detailed. Only the voting members of 
the board may be present when the board 
deliberates or votes. The board may hear the 
case in absentia only when the respondent 
is represented by qualified counsel. 

Section 957 provides for challenges to 
board members only for cause. Challenges 
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are determined by the other members of the 
board when no legal advisor has been de- 
tailed. 

Section 958 requires members of the 
board, counsel and reporter to take an oath 
to perform their duties faithfully. Witnesses 
are examined under oath. 

Section 959 prohibits the admission into 
evidence of acts occurring more than three 
years prior to the order appointing the 
board or prior to the current enlistment or 
tour of duty of the respondent, whichever 
is longer. However, evidence of fraud or mis- 
representation affecting the current enlist- 
ment is admissible if the service could not 
have discovered the misrepresentation or 
fraud. 

Subsection (c) prohibits introduction of 
evidence of acts or omissions which were the 
subject of a previous court-martial or civil 
trial which resulted in acquittal or for which 
the rule against double jeopardy prevents 
a second trial. 

Subsection (d) requires that any evidence 
admitted must be relevant, material, and 
probative. It prohibits any ex-parte evidence 
and introduction of investigative reports un- 
less a copy has been furnished to the re- 
spondent in advance and the investigating 
Officer is available for examination as a 
witness. Matter deleted from the report for 
security may not be shown to the board. 
The report may not be introduced if de- 
letions have substantially reduced its 
evidential value. 

Section 960(a) grants equal rights to the 
respondent to obtain witnesses and evidence 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Subpoena power is author- 
ized 


Subsection (b) permits the taking of depo- 
sitions upon reasonable notice unless for- 
bidden upon good cause. The Secretary of 
Defense is to issue regulations governing 
the taking of depositions. 

Subsection (c) grants the respondent the 
right to submit any sworn or unsworn state- 
ment in his own defense and to submit to 
examination under oath if he chooses. Cross- 
examination of all witnesses and examina- 
tion of all documents and other evidence 
submitted is permitted respondent and coun- 
sel. 

Section 961 provides that all rulings, find- 
ings, and recommendations shall be by ma- 
jority vote of the members of the board. 
When a legal advisor is detailed, he rules 
on the admissibility of evidence, on motions 
and on challenges for cause. 

Section 962 requires that a record be kept 
of all proceedings and that a copy be pre- 
sented to the respondent. The record must 
be verbatim in cases of undesirable dis- 
charges and in all other cases where ordered 
by the appointing authority, required by 
regulations, or where required for a fair and 
impartial review of the board proceedings. 

Section 963(a) authorizes the appointing 
authority to approve the findings of the 
board if he determines that they are sup- 
ported by a preponderance of the evidence 
in the record. He may disapprove the dis- 
charge recommended and issue a higher 
type of discharge or order a new hearing if 
he determines the existence of error prej- 
udicial to the respondent, or in the in- 
terests of justice. He may not approve find- 
ings or recommendations of the new board 
less favorable to the respondent if the evi- 
dence presented is substantially the same as 
that presented in the earlier hearing. The au- 
thority may also retain the member or sus- 
pend the execution of a discharge. The basis 
for the discharge may be changed, but no 
discharge recommended on the grounds of 
unsuitability may be changed to the grounds 
of unfitness or misconduct. 

Subsection (b) provides that when a board 
recommends the retention of the respond- 
ent, the case is closed, and no subsequent 
board may again consider the charges if the 
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evidence presented is substantially the same 
as that presented earlier. 

Subsection (c) permits a subsequent board 
unlimited by previous findings or recom- 
mendations only if fraudulent evidence sub- 
mitted by the respondent formed the basis 
in whole or in part for the findings of the 
first board. 

Section 964(a) prescribes the standards for 
the types of discharges permitted. 

Subsection (b) provides that a member 
discharged for unsuitability may receive an 
honorable or general discharge based upon 
his military record considered in che light 
of his mental and physical capabilities. 

Subsection (c) authorizes an undesirable 
discharge on the grounds of misconduct after 
a civil conviction for a crime involving nar- 
cotics or sexual perversion, where State law 
authorizes imprisonment for ome year or 
more; after conviction of a crime classified 
as a felony under title 18, United States Code, 
or the District of Columbia Code, or for 
which the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
authorizes the award of a punitive discharge; 
or after conviction of a crime of sexual per- 
version for which the respondent was adjudi- 
cated a juvenile offender. 

Subsection (d) authorizes a discharge for 
misconduct for unauthorized absence of 
more than one year or for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation at the time of enlistment which 
if known at the time would have resulted in 
the rejection of the member by the service. 

Subsection (e) authorizes an undesirable 
discharge on the grounds of unfitness based 
upon frequent involvement with authorities, 
sexual perversion, a pattern of shirking du- 
ties, or a pattern of dishonorable failure to 
pay debts. 

Subsection (f) authorizes an undesirable 
discharge on the grounds of security. 

Subsection (g) permits the issuance of a 
discharge other than undesirable in cases 
where the respondent has received a personal 
decoration by his service, or where other- 
wise warranted by the facts of the case. 

Subsection (h) prohibits the execution of 
a discharge for misconduct for civil convic- 
tion if an appeal is still pending uniess the 
Judge Advocate General of the service cer- 
tifies that the appeal is frivolous or without 
merit. If a discharge is executed prior to the 
final disposition of the appeal and the ap- 
peal later results in the member not having 
been legally convicted of a felony, he must 
receive all pay and benefits he would have 
received if he was not so discharged. An 
undesirable discharge so issued shall be 
changed to a general or honorable discharge, 
and a general discharge may be changed to 
an honorable discharge if warranted by the 
individual's record. 

Section 965 authorizes honorable or gen- 
eral discharges based upon grounds other 
than those prescribed in this chapter, as 
prescribed by law or provided in regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

Section 966 authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense to issue regulations providing for the 
review of discharge actions to determine that 
all proceedings were fair and impartial and 
that they were conducted consistent with the 
provisions of the chapter. No decision on re- 
view may be less favorable than the action 
ordered by the discharge authority. Review 
by the Court of Military Appeals may be 
obtained. No decision upon review by the 
Court may be less favorable than the action 
ordered by the discharge authority. 

Section 3 conforms the table of chapters 
of subtitle A, title 10, United States Code 
to the changes made by the addition of 
chapter 48. 

Section 4(a) amends section 867 of title 
10 to provide for review by the Court of 
Military Appeals of cases in which petition 
for review is made under section 966(b). 

Subsection (b) limits review of such cases 
to issues of law specified in the grant of re- 
view or raised by the armed force. 
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Subsection (c) specifies that cases reviewed 
by the Court of Military Appeals are to be 
returned to the reviewing authority specified 
by section 966(a) for further consideration or 
action in accordance with the decision of the 
court. 

The other subsections of section 4 make 
technical changes in accordance with these 
provisions. 

Section 5 provides for the amendment ot 
section 867(b) (4) to authorize the represen- 
tation by appellate military counsel of re- 
spondents whose cases are before the Court 
of Military Appeals. 

Section 6 adds the definition of “respond- 
ent” to section 801. 

Section 7 makes section 266 of title 10, re- 
lating to the composition of boards for ap- 
pointment, promotion, demotion and invol- 
untary release of Reserves, subject to the pro- 
visions of chapter 48. 

Section 8 amends section 1161 of title 10, 
relating to dismissals of commissioned offi- 
cers, to provide that no commissioned officer 
may be discharged for reasons of misconduct, 
unfitness, or security under conditions other 
than honorable, except pursuant to chap- 
ter 48. 

Sections 9-11 amend sections 1161-1165 of 
title 10 to make discharges under those pro- 
visions subject to provisions of chapter 48. 

Section 12 amends section 1166 of title 10 
to require that in actions considering the 
separation of regular warrant officers the bur- 
den of justifying the separation is on the gov- 
ernment. 

Section 13 amends sections 3781, 3782, 
3783 and 3785 of title 10 to require that in 
the proceedings of selection boards, boards 
of inquiry, and boards of review considering 
the removal of regular commissioned officers 
because of substandard performance of duty, 
the burden of justifying the removal is on 
the government. All rights and procedures 
set forth in chapter 48 govern these pro- 
ceedings. 

Sections 14-15 make similar changes with 
respect to such boards considering the remov- 
al of general officers. 

Section 16-20 make similar changes in the 
sections of title 10 concerning analogous pro- 
ceedings in the Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force. 

Section 21 amends sections 321-323, and 
325 of title 14, United States Code, to make 
similar changes in analogous proceedings in 
the Coast Guard. 

Section 22 provides that the amendments 
made by the Act are to be effective on the 
first day of the sixth calendar month follow- 
ing the month in which it is enacted. 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2251. A bill to provide that the Presi- 
dent notify Congress of his intention to 
exercise certain special authorities under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF FOREIGN MILITARY OR 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TRANSFERS 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing legislation which would re- 
quire the President to give Congress ad- 
vance notice of money transfers within 
the foreign military and economic assist- 
ance programs. 

I have long been concerned by the so- 
called “flexibility” written into the For- 
eign Assistance Act. The President now 
has authority to shift large amounts of 
money programed for one country to 
another country, with the proviso that 
he notify Congress within 30 days. 

Thus, the law as presently written al- 
lows the administration to make a sig- 
nificant commitment to a foreign coun- 
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try without including either the Congress 
or the public in the debate. 

Under this authority, the administra- 
tion shifted nearly $100 million to the 
Cambodia Government during 1970. The 
largest portion of this transfer was made 
before the 1970 elections, but Congress 
was not notified until the end of No- 
vember. 

I firmly believe that such a large com- 
mitment of U.S. Government funds to 
Cambodia should have been widely dis- 
cussed in advance, for it involved a sig- 
nificant step toward our becoming en- 
tangled in that country. 

Then in December 1970, the adminis- 
tration came to Congress for a large sup- 
plemental foreign aid appropriation, and 
we were asked to vote money for those 
other aid programs from which money 
had been borrowed in order to send the 
nearly $100 million to Cambodia. 

Frankly, I was disturbed by the whole 
process, and that is why in December 
I introduced with Senator SYMINGTON an 
amendment requiring the President to 
give the Congress advance notice of aid 
increases in Cambodia. Happily, the 
Case-Symington amendment was ac- 
cepted by the Congress and then signed 
into law by the President. 

But in the case of Cambodia, almost 
all the horses had escaped by the time we 
got around to closing the barn door. 

So in the future, I am proposing that 
the President give the Congress 30 days 
advance notice—or 10 days in case of an 
emergency—before he shifts scheduled 
levels of foreign military or economic as- 
sistance funds to any country. 

If decisions are to be made that affect 
our country’s foreign policy, let them be 
made with full congressional and public 
knowledge prior to the event—not 30 
days after the fact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 2251 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
652 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, ar 
added by section 8 of the Special Foreig: 
Assistance Act of 1971, is amended to read ar 
follows: 

“Sec. 652. Limitation Upon Exercise of 
Special Authorities —The President shall not 
exercise any special authority granted to him 
under section 506(a), 610(a), or 614(a) of 
this Act unless the President, at least thirty 
days (or 10 days if he certifies, in addition, 
that the national interest requires it) prior 
to the date he intends to exercise any such 
authority, notifies the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate in writing 
of each such intended exercise, the section of 
this Act under which such authority is to 
be exercised, and the justification for, and the 
extent of, the exercise of such authority.”. 


Sec. 2. The last sentence of section 506(a) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
repealed. 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2252. A bill limiting the total amount 
of excess defense articles that all Gov- 
ernment agencies may make available to 
foreign countries; 
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S. 2253. A bill to require specific con- 
gressional authorization before funds 
may be made available to finance mili- 
tary operations outside the borders of 
the country of the government or person 
receiving such funds; and 

S. 2254. A bill to limit all Government 
agencies with respect to the use of funds 
for certain activities conducted outside 
the United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

INCREASED CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER CER- 
TAIN CIA AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, much has 
been said lately about the effort of Con- 
gress to reassert and redefine its author- 
ity in the field of foreign policy. For 
myself, I am scarcely at all interested in 
this as an exercise in congressional self- 
aggrandizement. I am very much inter- 
ested in it as a means of forcing our 
Government to conduct foreign policy in 
the open so that the public may know 
what is going on and have the controlling 
voice in important decisions. 

In a moment I shall mention briefly 
several measures I am introducing to 
allow Congress to exercise increased con- 
trol over certain Central Intelligence 
Agency—CIA—and Defense Department 
programs. 

My purpose is to place some outside 
control on what has been the free wheel- 
ing operation of the executive branch 
in carrying on foreign policy and even 
waging foreign wars. 

To be perfectly honest, our system has 
gotten out of whack, and it is time to 
restore a better balance. 

The Constitution does not give the 
President authority to declare a secret 
war, and I do not accept that there are 
any precedents in our history which 
would permit him now to do so. 

Moreover, our recent history in South- 
east Asia shows that wars approved by 
simply a handful of presidential advisers 
may well be not only unconstitutional 
but relatively unsuccessful, too. 

Like most Americans, I was shocked by 
the cynical manipulation of our political 
processes revealed in the New York Times 
account of the McNamara study on the 
origins of the Vietnam war. I believe that 
our country should not go to war as part 
of a carefully plotted scenario which 
involves secret attacks on the other 
side—some apparently with the aim of 
provoking retaliation against us and our 
allies. This approach has no place in our 
open society. 

I do not want to get into an extended 
post mortem on Vietnam, however. Our 
primary task should not be to engage in 
recriminations or assign blame, but to 
bring the war to an end. That is why, 
last year and earlier this week, I voted 
for the Hatfield-McGovern proposal to 
set a definite date for U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

The Vietnam war, as least during the 
last several years, has been waged es- 
sentially in the open. The same cannot 
be said for the war in neighboring Laos. 
A top American diplomat was quoted re- 
cently by the Washington Star as saying: 

What we are doing here in Laos is totally 
inconsistent with our kind of society. We are 
fighting a war by covert means and an open 
society cannot tolerate that. 
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I agree with this diplomat’s appraisal, 
and consequently I have done everything 
I can to bring the facts on the war in 
Laos before the American public. 

For example, I stated several weeks 
ago that there apparently was an agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Thai Governments for the financing and 
support through CIA of thousands of 
Thai troops in Laos. Only when the ad- 
ministration became aware of my speech 
did the Senate receive any kind of ex- 
planation of what was going on. And the 
explanation was incomplete and partially 
inaccurate despite its secret classification 
which prevented it from being made 
known to the public. 

Even today, the Government tries to 
maintain a thick veil of secrecy over some 
of its programs in Laos. Every so often 
news trickles out in driblets as an ener- 
getic newspaperman digs out a story or a 
Government official leaks out a revela- 
tion. 

But essentially, we are only told things 
after they have somehow gotten into the 
public realm, despite the $350 odd mil- 
lion in taxpayers’ funds which are being 
spent annually in Laos, to say nothing 
of the estimated $2 billion annual cost of 
U.S. air activity over Laos. 

Successive administrations have been 
able to carry on the secret war in Laos, 
as they did earlier in Vietnam, by use 
of that vast billion dollar treasure chest 
which Congress has appropriated, but 
never controlled, for discretionary intel- 
ligence and military programs. And the 
U.S. Government agency assigned to 
carrying out the administration’s poli- 
cies such as the running of the 30,000- 
man Secret Army—Armeée Clandestine— 
and the funding of Thai troops has usu- 
ally been the CTA. 

I do not direct criticism against the 
CIA, for it has only been following orders 
issued by several Presidents. I simply 
question whether a secret intelligence 
organization should be assigned a war- 
making role abroad. Certainly this was 
not the intent of Congress when it orig- 
inally voted to establish CIA. 

So I come to my three proposals to 
limit the Executive's authority to wage a 
secret war. These are not all-inclusive, 
but they are an attempt to get at the 
questions of the circumvention of con- 
gressional intent and the hiring of mer- 
cenaries. The specific proposals are: 

First. A bill to extend the limitations 
which now apply to the use by the De- 
fense Department of its funds. overseas 
to all U.S. Government agencies, includ- 
ing CIA. This would prevent the circum- 
vention of congressional intent in the 
funding of activities such as the Thai 
troops in Laos through CIA rather than 
through more open Government agen- 
cies. It would also eliminate the possibil- 
ity that the Cooper-Church prohibitions 
against the use of American troops or 
advisers in Cambodia could be skirted by 
using CIA personnel, 

Second. A bill to prohibit the funding 
by any U.S. Government agency of mili- 
tary operations by any country outside 
its borders without specific congressional 
authorization. This would eliminate the 
confusing trail of Thais in Laos, Cam- 
bodians in Laos, and even Thais in Cam- 
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bodia. It would not affect the present 
programs for U.S. payments to Koreans, 
Thais, and Filipinos in Vietnam, since 
Congress has specifically voted money for 
these troops. My bill would, however, re- 
quire the administration to inform the 
Congress, on a confidential basis, if nec- 
essary, of the details of any agreements 
with foreign governments to finance their 
military operations abroad. I would hope 
this would prevent our Government from 
offering lavish inducements to foreign 
governments in return for the use of 
their troops. As you may remember, it 
was revealed last year that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in some cases had been secretly 
paying Koreans and Thais in Vietnam 
higher levels of combat pay than were 
being paid to American troops fighting 
in the same country. 

Third. A bill to extend existing limita- 
tions on the use by the Defense Depart- 
ment of surplus military materiel to all 
Government agencies. I make this pro- 
posal because of reports I have received 
of the relatively unrestricted use of sur- 
plus materiel by CIA, I have no means of 
verifying these reports, but if they are un- 
true, my bill would not interfere with 
any existing Government programs. 

The three proposals I have outlined 
would serve to plug some loopholes in 
the law. Of course, they would by no 
means close them all. The Executive can 
find ways to skirt almost any prohibition 
if it is so inclined. The solution to the 
problem lies, in the long run, not in a 
tighter drafting of the law but in the ac- 
ceptance by the Executive of Congress 
and the public as partners in the con- 
duct of the peoples’ vital business. 

Our country was founded on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and the essence of a 
democracy is the participation of the 
people and their representatives in the 
decisions which affect their very national 
existence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bills be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2252 
A bill limiting the total amount of excess 
defense articles that all Government 
agencies may make available to foreign 
countries 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first and second sentences of section 8 (a) 
of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, and for other 
purposes”, approved January 12, 1971 (Pub. 
L. 91-672; 84 Stat. 2054), are amended to 
read as follows: “Subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b), the value of any excess 
defense article granted to a foreign country 
or international organization by any depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
of the United States Government shall be 
considered to be an expenditure made from 
funds appropriated under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 for military assistance. Un- 
less such department, agency, or establish- 
ment certifies to the Comptroller General of 
the United States that the excess defense 
article it is ordering is not to be transferred 
by any means to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization, when an order is 
placed for a defense article whose stock status 
is excess at the time ordered, a sum equal 
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to the value thereof shall (1) be reserved 
and transferred to a suspense account, (2) 
remain in the suspense account until the 
excess defense article is either delivered to 
a foreign country or international organiza- 
tion or the order therefor is cancelled, and 
(3) be transferred from the suspense account 
to (A) the general fund of the Treasury upon 
delivery of such article or (B) to the military 
assistance appropriation for the current fis- 
cal year upon cancellation of the order." 


S. 2253 


A bill to require specific congressional au- 
thorization before funds may be made 
available to finance military operations 
outside the borders of the country of the 
government or person receiving such 
funds 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That chap- 

ter 2 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 

Act of 1961 Is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 511. Limitations on Availability of 
Funds for Military Operations—(a) No 
funds authorized or appropriated under any 
provisions of law shall be made available by 
any means by any Officer, employee, or agen- 
cy of the United States Government for the 
purpose of financing any military operations 
outside the borders of the country of the 
government or person receiving such funds 
unless Congress specifically authorizes the 
making of funds available for such purpose 
and designates the area where military op- 
erations financed by such funds may be 
undertaken outside such borders. 

“(b) Upon requesting Congress to make 
any such authorization, the President shall 
provide to Congress a copy of any agreement 
proposed to be entered into with any such 
government or person and the complete de- 
tails of the proposed military operation. Up- 
on such authorization by Congress the 
President shall provide a copy of any such 
agreement and thereafter of all plans and 
details of such operation.” 


S. 2254 


A bill to limit all Government agencies with 
respect to the use of funds for certain ac- 
tivities conducted outside the United 
States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 7(a) of the Special Foreign Assistance 

Act of 1971 (84 Stat. 1943) is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 

sentence: “None of the funds authorized 
or appropriated pursuant to this or any other 

Act may be used to provide military or 

paramilitary instruction or training assist- 

ance to or for Cambodian military or para- 
military forces in Cambodia through advisers 
paid directly or indirectly by any depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
of the United States Government or with 
funds of any such department, agency, or 
independent establishment.” 
Sec. 2. Section 401(a) 

89-367, approved March 15, 1966 

37), as amended, is amended— 
(1) by inserting in the second sentence 

of paragraph (1), after “to or for the use of 

the Armed Forces of the United States”, the 
following: “or of any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the United 

States”; and 
(2) by inserting in the introductory mat- 

ter preceding clause (A) of paragraph (2) 

of such section, after “Armed Forces of the 

United States”, the following: “or of any 

department, agency, or independent estab- 

lishment of the United States”. 


of Public Law 
(80 Stat. 


By Mr. GRIFFIN: 
S. 2258. A bill to permit coordination 
and cooperation in accelerated research 
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and development of devices and equip- 
ment to meet government standards for 
motor vehicle exhaust emissions and 
abatement of air pollution. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

MOTOR VEHICLE AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 

ACCELERATION ACT 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the leading domestic and for- 
eign automobile manufacturers reported 
to the Environmental Protection Agency 
on the progress they are making in the 
control of automotive emissions. What 
they had to say added up to a discourag- 
ing outlook for the prospects of comply- 
ing with the Federal emissions standards 
set by Congress in the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1970. 

There was a good deal of progress to 
report in reducing emissions below 
today’s levels. Some companies were 
hopeful that they may be able to meet 
the 1975 standards on hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide. None of them, how- 
ever, could say so with any certainty, and 
none of them could see more than the 
barest possibility of meeting the 1976 
standard for oxides of nitrogen. 

From this progress report we can draw 
only one realistic conclusion: The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are gaining on the 
needed technology but losing their race 
against the clock. I remind my colleagues 
that the clock by which the automobile 
industry must work, owing to lead times, 
is set months and years ahead of ours. 
For efficient production—which means 
lower costs to consumers—1975 model 
designs must be locked up by approxi- 
mately one short year from now. 

Accordingly, it is increasingly evident 
that we are rushing headlong toward an 
unpalatable choice between, first, an 
extension of the deadline for meeting the 
Clean Air Act standards, or second, a 
crippling of automobile production with 
the attendant consequences to our 
economy and to our automobile-oriented 
transportation system. 

Mr. President, today I am introducing 
a bill which would minimize the neces- 
sity for making that difficult choice by 
maximizing the automobile industry’s 
chances of meeting the Clean Air Act 
standards on schedule. 

As my colleagues know, the major 
American automobile manufacturers are 
now working in willful ignorance of each 
other’s emissions research under a con- 
sent decree which prohibits them from 
exchanging technical information relat- 
ing to emissions hardware. The consent 
decree stems from a 1969 Justice Depart- 
ment antitrust charge, stoutly denied by 
the companies, that their cooperative ef- 
forts constituted a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. 

The bill I am introducing would per- 
mit accelerated development of effective 
air pollution control devices through a 
limited exemption to the antitrust laws 
which would allow the auto manufac- 
turers to disclose to one another the re- 
sults of their efforts and thereby find 
quicker solutions to automotive pollution. 

Mr. President, exemptions to the anti- 
trust laws are and shoull be strictly con- 
strued and severely limited. The exemp- 
tion I propose has been narrowly drawn 
with that principle in mind. Its sole and 
single purpose would be to enable the af- 
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fected industries to expedite the develop- 
ment of more effective emission control 
methods. The exemption would not cover 
vehicle safety developments or eny other 
competitive phase of the industry. 

Moreover, the bill provides ample safe- 
guards to assure that the exemption 
would be fully in keeving with the pur- 
pose of the antitrust laws: 

Any cooperative arrangement would require 
prior approval by the Attorney General, and 
he would have complete oversight of actions 
taken pursuant to such an arrangement. 

Information developed under such arrange- 
ments would have to be shared with any non- 
participating manufacturer who wanted it. 

Predatory pricing or predatory practices 
would continue to be subject to antitrust 
prosecution. 

And, finally, the exemption would termi- 
nate December 31, 1975. 


I wish to point out that there is nothing 
new or even uncommon about exemp- 
tions to the antitrust laws. A former as- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust has estimated that nearly 20 
percent of the national income originates 
in sectors exempt from antitrust laws. 

Among the many examples which can 
be cited are section 9 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act, which permits joint research 
programs among small business con- 
cerns; section 708 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as amended, which provides 
for voluntary agreements and programs 
designed to further the objectives of 
that act; section 2 of the act to assist 
in safeguarding the U.S. balance-of- 
payments position, which also provides 
for voluntary agreements and programs 
to further the aim of the bill; and the 
Newspaper Preservation Act, which pro- 
vides antitrust exemption for joint news- 
paper operating arrangements where 
needed to sustain a financially sound 
publication. 

Mr. President, a temporary and care- 
fully qualified antitrust exemption such 
as that which I propose is necessary to 
promote two vital goals essential to the 
public interest: 

First. Improving the quality of our 
air, and 

Second. Preserving a healthy auto- 
mobile industry. 

One of the most forceful arguments 
for permitting the auto companies to co- 
operate on emissions work has come 
from Mr. Leonard Woodcock, president 
of the United Auto Workers. The UAW’s 
commitment to environmental improve- 
ment cannot be questioned but, as Mr. 
Woodcock pointed out in a letter dated 
May 24, 1971, to the Attorney General, 
the UAW must also be deeply concerned 
about the jobs and economic well-being 
of nearly 1 million members of the union 
and their families. 

In his letter, Mr. Woodcock strongly 
urged that the Justice Department per- 
mit all.auto manufacturers to share their 
technology under direct and strict gov- 
ernmental supervision in a crash pro- 
gram to solve the problems of both 
vehicle emissions and vehicle safety. 

Mr. Woodcock said: 

The purpose underlying the antitrust laws 
is, of course, to promote competition. There 
should not be competition in such vital 
areas as human safety and pollution control. 
There should not be added profit for those 
who can best cut corners and save in these 
areas, Every car should be as safe and clean 
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as possible at the lowest possible cost. The 
labor of a human being is not an element of 
competition, neither should the health and 
safety of the public be one. 


However, the Justice Department in a 
letter dated June 11, 1971, from Mr. 
Richard W. McLaren, Assistant Attor- 
ney General for the Antitrust Division 
rejected the UAW proposal and made it 
clear that American manufacturers will 
not be permitted to engage in joint anti- 
pollution action unless an antitrust ex- 
emption is provided by Congress. 

The Department position was spelled 
out last spring by Mr. McLaren in an ad- 
dress to the antitrust section of the 
American Bar Association. 

Mr. McLaren makes a fluent and per- 
suasive argument for the forces of com- 
petition as an incentive to innovation. In 
matters of ordinary importance I do not 
take issue with his position. 

We are not, however, confronted with 
a matter of ordinary importance, and 
the other side of the coin was presented 
later in the same American Bar Associa- 
tion program by a spokesman for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. Mr. 
Allen G. Kirk II, deputy counsel for the 
EPA, said in part: 

I am not anxious to energize the antennae 
of Mr. McLaren's Division, but I do wonder 
whether all technological problems are best 
hammered out on the forge of unrestrained 
competition. No one would seriously have 
suggested that the contract for the Apollo 
Program should have gone to the first com- 
pany to put a man on the moon, 

Fortunately, very few of our environmental 
problems approach the scope of complexity 
of the space program. But the question I 


raise obviously, is whether there are environ- 
mental problems confronting some industry 
groups, such as the automotive people, that 
can be solved more quickly more efficiently 
and more in the public interest by a joint 
undertaking. 


The fact is that without an exemption 
such as that which I propose, American 
Motors and smaller companies like 
Checker Motors of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will find themselves at a distinct com- 
petitive disadvantage. Since the bill 
which I introduce today requires infor- 
mation to be shared with all manufac- 
turers upon request, it is precisely those 
smaller companies which will benefit 
most from the pooling of information. 

Mr. President, it is not merely a sur- 
mise that proper cooperative action can 
speed up the development of emission 
controls. There is at least one highly 
convincing example. 

I refer to an inter-industry emission 
control program, started in 1967 by Ford 
Motor Co. and Mobil Oil Corp. as a joint 
research effort. Ford and Mobil were 
soon thereafter joined by five other 
U.S. oil companies and four foreign auto- 
mobile producers. 

The IIEC’s initial goals were to achieve 
90 to 97 percent reductions among the 
various types of vehicle emissions—more 
than enough to meet any Government 
standards then existing or then thought 
likely to come into existence. 

By developing a systems-oriented pro- 
gram consisting of 18 research projects, 
these 11 companies have in less than 4 
years been able to meet their original ob- 
jectives on a laboratory basis and experi- 
mental vehicles are now being road- 
tested for durability, operating economy, 
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and vehicle performance. ITEC’s contri- 
butions to the state of the art have been 
so impressive that two nonmember auto- 
mobile companies—Volkswagen and 
Toyota—reportedly have paid more than 
$1 million apiece just to receive the tech- 
nical reports coming out of the project. 

Although the requirements of the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970 came 
along very late, IEC—now in its final 
year of existence—has adjusted its sights 
even higher than originally planned. 

There can be no doubt that this inter- 
national cooperative program advanced 
the art of emission controls much farther 
much faster than any of those companies 
could have accomplished alone. Mean- 
while, each of the other automobile com- 
panies has been pushing its own emis- 
sions development to within sight of the 
1975 standards. It is not too much to 
hope that the answers they are looking 
for lie within the total body of knowl- 
edge they have separately and competi- 
tively accumulated, and that if they can 
now be permitted to compare notes and 
work cooperatively, they can trim 
months or even years off the remainder 
of the job. 

Mr. President, I remind the Senate 
that time is growing short for accom- 
plishing the air quality improvements 
from reduced auto emission which were 
envisioned in last fall’s Clean Air Act 
amendments. 

Congress set an exacting deadline on 
the automobile industry. Congress now 
has a responsibility to give the manu- 
facturers every reasonable assistance in 
meeting that deadline. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and I ask that it be appropriately 
referred, and that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp as well as a letter dated July 
8, 1971, which I addressed to Mr. Leonard 
Woodcock; a letter from Mr. Woodcock 
to the Attorney General dated May 24, 
1971; and the reply from Assistant At- 
torney General Richard W. McLaren 
dated June 11, 1971. 

In addition, Mr. President, I ask that 
an article concerning the plight of 
American Motors, which appeared in the 
July 12, 1971, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, also be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2258 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Air 
Pollution Control Acceleration Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide a limited exemption from liability un- 
der the antitrust laws to facilitate compli- 
ance by the motor vehicle industry with Fed- 
eral and State standards relating to the con- 
trol of motor vehicle exhaust emissions and 
the abatement of air pollution produced by 
motor vehicles by permitting manufacturers 
in that industry to cooperate in the devel- 
opment of motor vehicles which will meet 
such standards before 1976. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “antitrust law” means the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and each statute re- 
ferred to in section 4 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
44) as “Antitrust Acts” and all amendments 
to such Act and such statutes and any other 
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Act of Congress in pari materia, including 
but not limited to section 3 of the Act of 
June 19, 1936 (15 U.S.C. 13a); 

(2) “motor vehicle manufacturer” means 
any person engaged in the manufacturing or 
assembling of new motor vehicles or new 
motor vehicle engines, or improving such ve- 
hicles or engines for resale, or who acts for 
and is under the control of any such person 
in connection with the distribution of new 
motor vehicles or new motor vehicle engines, 
but shall not include any dealer with respect 
to new motor vehicles or new motor vehicle 
engines received by him in commerce; 

(3) “motor vehicle” means any self-pro- 
pelled vehicle designed for transporting per- 
sons or property on a street or highway; 

(4) “motor vehicle engine” means any en- 
gine used to power a motor vehicle; 

(5) “devices” means air pollution emis- 
sion control designs, instruments, equip- 
ment, methods, or parts thereof for motor 
vehicles or motor vehicle engines, including 
but not limited to engine modifications, air 
injection, catalysts, reactors, fuels, fuel dis- 
pensing pumps, and related equipment; 

(6) “dealer” means any person who is en- 
gaged in the sale or the distribution of new 
motor vehicles or new motor vehicle engines 
primarily to persons who in good faith pur- 
chase such new motor vehicles or new en- 
gines for purposes other than resale; and 

(7) “person” means any individual, and 
any partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity existing under or author- 
ized by the law of the United States, any 
State or possession of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any foreign country. 

ANTITRUST EXEMPTION 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall not be unlawful under 
any antitrust law for any motor vehicle man- 
ufacturer to enter into any contract, com- 
bination, or other arrangement with any 
other person or persons including one or 
more motor vehicle manufacturers, after the 
date of enactment of this Act for the pur- 
pose of engaging in basic or applied research 
with respect to the development of, or de- 
veloping means of manufacturing, motor ve- 
hicles, motor vehicle engines and devices 
which will meet or exceed standards promul- 
gated under Federal or State law which re- 
late to the control of motor vehicle exhaust 
emissions and the abatement of air pollu- 
tion produced by motor vehicles, if such con- 
tract, combination, or other arrangement is 
approved by the Attorney General. Subject 
to the provisions of section 5, the Attorney 
General shall approve such contract, com- 
bination, or arrangement and actions taken 
pursuant thereto if he determines that it is 
designed to achieve the purposes for which 
this antitrust exemption is provided, and 
that such contract, combination, or arrange- 
ment and actions taken pursuant thereto do 
not constitute a violation of any provision of 
an antitrust law for which no exemption is 
provided by this Act. The Attorney General 
shall not approve any contract, combination, 
or other arrangement under this section if 
the terms of such contract, combination, or 
other arrangement extend beyond December 
31, 1975. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
exempt from any antitrust law any preda- 
tory pricing, any predatory practice, or any 
other conduct in the otherwise exempt op- 
erations or two or more motor vehicle manu- 
facturers under a contract, combination, or 
other arrangement approved under this sec- 
tion which would be unlawful under any 
such law if engaged in by a single motor 
vehicle manufacturer. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec. 5. (a) A motor vehicle manufacturer 
seeking to obtain the exemption provided by 
section 4 shall— 

(1) before entering into a contract, com- 
bination, or other arrangement under such 
section, file a copy of such contract, or a 
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memorandum setting forth the particulars 
of the combination or other arrangement, 
with the Attorney General, together with 
such other related information as he may 
require; and 

(2) obtain the approval of the Attorney 
General for such contract, combination, or 
other arrangement. 

(b) The Attorney General shall promul- 
gate regulations establishing procedures to be 
followed by motor vehicle manufacturers in 
entering into such contracts, combinations, 
or other arrangements. The procedures shall 
be designed to further the purposes of this 
Act and to assist motor vehicle manufactur- 
ers in entering into such contracts, combina- 
tions, or other arrangements without vio- 
lating any provision of an antitrust law for 
which no exemption is provided by this Act. 

(c) The Attorney General is authorized to 
review, from time to time, action taken under 
any contract, combination, or other arrange- 
ment approved by him under section 4 in 
order to insure that such action does not 
involve any activity which is in violation of 
any provision of an antitrust law for which 
no exemption is provided by this Act. In 
order to facilitate such review, any motor 
vehicle manufacturer which is a party to 
such contract, combination, or other ar- 
rangement shall furnish a copy of any docu- 
ment related thereto to the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon his request, and provide such other 
information and assistance as he shall re- 
quire in carrying out his authority under 
this subsection. 

(d) The Attorney General may, after rea- 
sonable notice and an opportunity for a hear- 
ing, terminate his approval of any contract, 
combination, or other arrangement if he 
determines that the parties thereto are 
engaged in activities under such contract, 
combination, or other arrangement which are 
in violation of any provision of an antitrust 
law for which no exemption is provided by 
this Act, or have failed to comply with pro- 
cedures established under subsection (b) of 
this section. 

(e) In making determinations under this 
section, the Attorney General shall proceed 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II of chapter V of title 5, United 
States Code. Any party to a proceeding un- 
der this section aggrieved by a final deter- 
mination of the Attorney General may, at 
any time within sixty days after the date 
thereof, file a petition with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit for judicial review of such order. 


SHARING OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 6. Any information developed under a 
contract, combination, or other arrangement 
approved by the Attorney General under sec- 
tion 4 shall be made available to any motor 
vehicle manufacturer not a party to such 
contract, combination, or arrangement upon 
request. 


TERMINATION OF EXEMPTION 


Sec. 7. The exemption from liability under 
the antitrust laws provided by section 4 of 
this Act shall not apply after December 31, 
1975, to any activity after that date under 
any contract, combination, or other arrange- 
ment approved under such section. 


US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1971. 
Mr. LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
President, International Union, UAW, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear LEONARD: Enclosed is a draft bill and 
the text of a speech I plan to deliver Monday, 
July 12, on the Senate floor. As you will 
note, the bill would provide a limited anti- 
trust exemption so that auto manufacturing 
companies could cooperate in research efforts 
to meet the demanding emission standards 
set by Congress in the Clean Air Amend- 
ments of 1970. 

Frankly, this bill was developed because 
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of the logic of arguments set forth in your 
May 24 letter to the Attorney General, a copy 
of which you kindly sent me. Needless to 
say, I was disappointed by the response dated 
July 11 which you received from Mr. Richard 
W. McLaren, the Assistant Attorney General 
for the Antitrust Division, 

Since Mr. McLaren's reply makes crystal 
clear that legislative action is necessary, I 
sincerely hope that you and the UAW will 
join me in active support of this legislation. 

After you have had an opportunity to 
study the bill and my statement, I would 
welcome any comments or suggestions. 

With best wishes and my kind personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P, GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UAW, 
Detroit, Mich., May 24, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N. MITCHELL, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: We write 
you now with respect to a matter of mutual 
concern and of concern to the entire nation. 
As President of the International Union 
which represents most of the automobile 
workers of America, I have particular in- 
terest in the future of that industry. More- 
over, this Union which represents almost a 
million and a half workers and their families 
has a great and abiding interest in the so- 
ciety as a whole and the quality of life in it. 

We are committed to achieving a clean and 
healthy environment in which our machines 
are as safe as possible, as fast as we can. 
The UAW believes that the American people 
are entitled to automotive and other products 
as healthful, safe and free from hazard as 
human ingenuity can make them. The safety 
of life and limb and the health of the en- 
vironment are matters of the highest prior- 
ity. We believe that not a moment nor an 
effort should be wasted in achieving these 
priorities. 

The UAW has an additional concern—the 
jobs and economic well-being of its mem- 
bers. The destiny of those workers and their 
families in the automobile industry is in- 
extricably tied to the future of the industry. 
Federal legislation has already imposed rigid 
and immediate deadlines for the dramatic 
curtailment or elimination of pollution 
caused by the internal combustion engine. 
Similar immediacy faces the industry with 
respect to other federal laws regulating the 
safety of automobiles. States and cities, on 
their own, might well impose restrictions, 
deadlines, and standards in advance of fed- 
eral legislation. This legislation, born of a 
genuine concern for the health and safety 
of all people threatens the jobs upon which 
our members and their families depend and 
the economic health of some of the smaller 
manufacturers. 

The time and cost pressures of this well- 
intentioned legislation fall hardest on those 
sectors of the industry least able to afford 
them, the smaller automotive manufac- 
turers. This, in turn, directly threatens the 
elimination of UAW jobs. This, for us, is 
also a matter of highest priority. 

We take it you would agree that because 
of the size and importance of the automo- 
bile industry, the well-being of the nation’s 
economy is, in large measure, tied to this 
industry. 

In light of these considerations, we believe 
that we should solve these serious and vexing 
problems by embarking, as soon as possible, 
on & crash program combining the vast re- 
sources of all manufacturers in the auto- 
mobile industry so as to meet these problems 
with the finest available expertise, as well 
as technological and financial resources. 
This cooperative effort can be maintained 
within both the spirit and the letter of our 
anti-trust laws. There should be a concerted, 
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cooperative, industry-wide attack with such 
collaboration narrowly confined to the shar- 
ing only of technology directly related to 
safety and pollution. Moreover, this cooper- 
ation should be conducted only under direct 
and strict governmental supervision. The 
Justice Department, the Department of 
Transportation, the Department of Com- 
merce and others would be well suited for 
careful scrutiny of this cooperation. The 
government monitors could also serve the 
additional function of keeping the Congress 
and the public informed as to the progress 
being made in safety and pollution control. 

We hope you will agree that government 
instigated and supervised cooperation among 
competitors or between industries does not 
violate the anti-trust laws. In addition to 
the great benefit of combining available 
technology, finances and plant facilities to 
force a swift solution to these common prob- 
lems, we believe this approach could have 
other important advantages. The govern- 
ment supervision and the narrowly re- 
stricted parameters of collaboration would 
allay any fears of mutual effort spilling into 
unrelated areas. It would subject any pro- 
posed standards to the scrutiny of a wide 
cross section of interested parties. We believe 
that all producers, not just the major ones, 
should be invited to participate in the ef- 
fort. Moreover, the views of interested con- 
sumers and public agencies should be solic- 
ited. This method might well avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts and time waste in an area 
where time is of great importance. It would 
standardize safety and anti-pollution fea- 
tures throughout the industry and would 
facilitate the availability of the findings to 
all. 
One of the stumbling blocks in the way 
of automobile manufacturers meeting dead- 
lines on products not yet identified is how 
to get sufficient lead time to develop the un- 
known. A larger company can, of course, 
provide lead time better than a small one. 
We now need the benefit of pooling in this 
limited area of research and development. 
This would be of great benefit especially to 
the smaller manufacturers for, if all cor- 
porations involved were required to dupli- 
cate and compete in research and develop- 
ment in safety and pollution control, the 
smaller ones with less financial resources 
and consequently less technological ability 
would be less able to use their resources in 
areas of real business competition. Super- 
vised cooperation, on the other hand, in the 
limited areas of safety and anti-pollution, 
would make new developments available to 
the smaller companies much sooner and with 
less damaging effect on their smaller budgets. 
The net effect would, in my opinion, be in- 
creased competition in areas such as price, 
style, and service—areas of real concern to 
consumers. 

We seek, on our own behalf and for society, 
assurances from you that monitored co- 
operation can be managed in these limited 
areas without violating the present anti- 
trust statutes or the terms of any court 
decree. If there is any doubt about such 
legality under the 1969 pollution decree, we 
urge you to seek clarification of the consent 
decree entered on October 29, 1969 in the 
case of United States v. Automobile Mfrs. 
Assn., Inc., General Motors Corp., Ford Motor, 
Chrysler Corp., and American Motors Corp., 
so as to permit supervised collaboration. As 
we view the thrust of that decree it is to pre- 
vent conspiring to delay and obstruct the de- 
velopment of pollution control devices. It is 
our hope that temporary supervised coopera- 
tion seeking a solution to pollution problems 
would not be within the prohibition of that 
decree. 

We are all well aware and vitally con- 
cerned about the complex and serious prob- 
lems surrounding safety and ecological pres- 
ervation. We are also mindful of and fully 
in support of the basic philosophy of foster- 
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ing maximum competition in America. We 
can, I believe, work toward a solution of the 
safety and ecological problems without com- 
promising our anti-trust principles. 

It is our belief that the goal of quickly 
and efficiently reaching needs of safety and 
a healthy environment need not be tan- 
tamount to the presentation of a carte 
blanche to the industry to violate the anti- 
trust laws. Governmental supervision can in- 
sure responsible and prompt action, Through 
the use of cooperation and government moni- 
toring, we believe the problems can be effi- 
ciently attacked with results available for all 
manufacturers, not just the wealthy ones. 
This approach will eliminate fears of col- 
laboration in unrelated areas and will result 
in a healthy industry, safer products and 
a clean environment. 

The purpose underlying the anti-trust laws 
is, of course, to promote competition. There 
should not be competition in such vital 
areas as human safety and pollution control. 
There should not be an added profit for 
those who can best cut corners and save in 
these areas. Every car should be as safe and 
clean as possible at the lowest possible cost. 
The labor of a human being is not an ele- 
ment of competition, neither should the 
health and safety of the public be one. 

There is no “healthy competition” in meet- 
ing 1975 anti-pollution standards—only the 
largest and most powerful are favored by 
such an attitude. The lesser manufacturers 
are disadvantaged and so is the public. This 
is not research and development in which 
traditional concepts can call the tune. We 
cannot analyze today’s problems in yester- 
day's terms. 

Please be kind enough to react to this letter 
at your earliest opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
President. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1971. 
Mr. LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
President, International Union, UAW, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Meg, Woopcock: The Attorney General 
has forwarded your letter of May 24, 1971, to 
me for acknowledgment and reply. 

We share your concern over the need of 
this nation to achieve a healthy environment 
as rapidly as possible. We also share the con- 
viction that competition in the automotive 
industry should not be reduced or eliminated 
in our attempts to provide safer, cleaner 
products, And we share the belief that en- 
vironmental and other problems can be elimi- 
nated without sacrificing basic national 
policies to encourage competition. 

We cannot agree, however, with your state- 
ment that there should not be competition in 
such vital areas as human safety and pollu- 
tion control. Competition has served us well 
as & spur to the enormous technological gains 
achieved in this and previous decades. It 
should not be abandoned as we strive to meet 
the critical challenges to the safety and 
health of American citizens. 

These principles are particularly germane 
to past events in the automotive industry. 
The antitrust case against the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and its members 
teaches that cooperation can lead to suppres- 
sion rather than development of essential 
antipollution devices. 

The existing provisions of the antitrust de- 
cree entered in that case should assure you 
and others that the survival of specific auto- 
mobile firms is not at issue. The judgment is 
carefully tailored to permit cooperation 
among industry members sufficient to give 
society, as well as firms in the industry the 
benefit of technological breakthroughs while 
insuring that all firms move ahead rapidly 
and independently with the widest search 
for viable solutions. 
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For example, as you know, American Mo- 
tors Corporation, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice, has since the decree 
availed itself of consultation with selected 
General Motors’ engineering personnel con- 
cerning exhaust gas reaction and recircula- 
tion devices for American Motors engines. In 
addition, the decree permits purchase of spe- 
cific products and license of specific patents 
among manufacturers, so that all competi- 
tors may ultimately enjoy the fruits of com- 
petitive research. We also call your attention 
to the fact that, pursuant to recent statutory 
amendments to the Clean Air Act, essential 
patents for antipollution devices can be re- 
quired to be licensed to competitors on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Needless to say, we all have a stake in the 
quality of the environment and the safety of 
the products we buy. I would hope upon re- 
flection you will agree that competition—not 
collaboration—offers the greatest likelihood 
that these critical goals will be rapidly 
achieved. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. MCLAREN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 
TINY AMERICAN MOTORS STRUGGLES To SUR- 
VIVE AS A SEPARATE CONCERN 


(By Laurence G. O'Donnell) 


DeETROrT.—When small cars last caught the 
fancy of U.S. car buyers in the late 1950s, 
American Motors Corp. got to the market 
early and successfully pioneered the com- 
pacts. Now the small-car market is red-hot 
again, But American Motors, instead of be- 
ing a victor in the latest small-car war, is a 
victim. 

Far from prospering in the small-car boom, 
AMC is being buffeted between the giants of 
the U.S. auto industry and the foreign car 
makers who are flooding the U.S. with im- 
ports. The fact that American Motors is in 
trouble at such a time—when the small-car 
market has doubled within two years—is 
raising questions about whether there is room 
for the company to exist at all in its present 
form. 

Indeed, some analysts are coming to the 
conclusion that American Motors’ long-term 
future as an auto maker probably hinges on 
a big merger—perhaps with one of the Big 
Three's major foreign rivals. And the analysts 
may be right. Although American Motors ex- 
ecutives emphasize that nothing is currently 
in the works, they view such speculation as 
reasonable. “There is no sense saying we'd 
never consider associating with somebody 
else,” says Roy D. Chapin Jr., chairman. 


A HANDSOME PAYOFF 


American Motors, of course, has lived un- 
der clouds of speculation about its viability 
and future ever since Nash Motors merged 
with Hudson Motor Car in 1954. The merged 
enterprise stumbled along with 2% or less 
of the U.S. auto market for the first four 
years of its existence, posting deficits each 
year. In fact, the only time the rumors ever 
really went away was during the last small- 
car boom after American Motors gambled 
everything on its ability to make and sell 
cheap, economical small cars. The gamble 
paid off handsomely. 

Tiny AMC plugged into the small car mar- 
ket a year before its Big Three rivals, set 
low but reasonably profitable prices on its 
Ramblers and roared off to its most profitable 
years, tripling its share of all cars sold to 
over 6%. 

But the rumors started to swirl again in 
the early 1960s when the small car boom 
started to fade. A number of importers were 
driven out of the market through the enor- 
mous economic and marketing clout of GM, 
Ford and Chrysler, who then turned around 
and made their compacts bigger. American 
Motors was left with the tough choice of 
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sticking with its successful compact cars and 
battling for sales in a shrinking market, or 
augmenting its line with new, bigger cars to 
compete against the Big Three. 

AMC chose the multicar approach, bring- 
ing out sporty cars to compete against Ford’s 
successful Mustang and intermediate-sized 
cars to battle Chevelles, Fairlanes and Belve- 
deres. But the proliferation of models didn’t 
succeed. AMC's original sporty car, the Mar- 
lin, flopped and was killed after only three 
years. Its intermediates—the Rebel, now 
called Matador and Ambassador—never 
caught fire. So AMC's share of all car sales 
shrank to under 3% again, plunging the auto 
maker into the red. 

The current comeback in small cars, which 
first showed up with a resurgence of im- 
ported-car sales in the mid-1960s, spurred 
speculation that American Motors might fi- 
nally be on the threshold of good times again, 
A young new management, headed by Mr. 
Chapin, took over AMC in early 1967, scram- 
bled adroitly to get its financial house in 
order and busily designed new products and 
marketing strategies so AMC could again cash 
in on the growing demand for smaller cars. 

Demand for small cars now is growing even 
faster than AMC expected. But its marketing 
strategies aren't panning out. Its immediate 
goal of selling 300,000 cars a year, which is 
more than one-third less than its best vol- 
umes during the last small-car boom, has 
“been damn elusive,” Mr. Chapin concedes. 
Last year, its dealers sold 254,000 cars. AMC's 
market share so far this year is 2.5%, down 
from 2.9% last year. “We should be getting 
a bigger piece of the market, there is no 
doubt about that," Mr. Chapin adds. AMC 
ended up with a $56 million deficit last year, 
and it’s barely in the black this year. 

Many marketing men in Detroit believe 
that AMC is floundering in the midst of the 
current small car boom because it has elected 
to continue selling many sizes of cars rather 
than reverting to its successful one-car for- 
mula of the late 1950’s. Even its own vice 
president of marketing, William McNealy Jr., 
says he thinks AMC is copying too closely 
the marketing strategies and product ideas 
of the Big Three, which he considers out of 
touch with today’s functionally minded car 
buyers. 

“AMC's big mistake was to toss aside the 
idea of one car, of selling to its strength,” 
says an Official at a rival company. “The cost 
of proliferation has killed them. The costs 
of manufacturing and developing cars are 
very high and spread over too few car sales 
at American Motors.” 

A STOUT DEFENSE 


Mr. Chapin agrees that competing in sey- 
eral markets, rather than just one, “is dif- 
cult.” He says proliferation of models and 
stress on styling have been overdone, 50 AMC 
will cut its 23-model lineup during the com- 
ing model year. Executives also hint there 
will be a major new pitch to “utilitarian” car 
buyers. 

But Mr. Chapin stoutly defends AMC's 
basic multicar strategy as the only way a 
company its size can survive in today’s 
fiercely competitive, high-cost auto industry. 
“We have an inherent structure as an auto- 
mobile company where you have certain levels 
of fixed costs, and you have to get units to 
support it,” he says. 

After careful study, AMC's management 
concluded it couldn't get the minimum vol- 
ume it needs to turn a profit unless it stayed 
in three basic markets—small cars, sporty 
cars and intermediates. The company de- 
cided competition wouldn’t allow it to get 
enough volume in just one market. 

So AMC decided on a big-and-little car 
strategy that it hoped would give it a piece 
of the small-car action while offsetting the 
profit crunch a swing to less-profitable small 
cars might cause. Step one was to bring out 
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a brand-new compact, called the Hornet, to 
replace the Rambler American. The Hornet, 
was designed with “derivative capability” so 
that other small cars such as the Grem- 
lin could be built without major capital ex- 
penditure. (The Gremlin minicar, in fact, re- 
quired only $6 million in tooling, a drop in 
the bucket by Detroit's standards.) 

Step two was to promote AMC's bigger in- 
termediate and sporty cars, utilizing the 
Matador, Javelin and Ambassador. These cars 
were already tooled, are more profitable than 
Smaller cars to AMC and have existing own- 
ers who might be wooed back for replace- 
ments. “The basic game plan was to hit the 
bottom end of the market strong but to stay 
with the next-biggest segment of it (the 
intermediates) without any major capital ex- 
penditures,” explains Mr. Chapin. 

For the big-and-little plan to work, two 
things had to happen: AMC's total sales 
would have to grow, and production would 
have to be carefully balanced between the 
bigger, more profitable cars and the faster- 
Selling, less profitable jobs so AMC could turn 
& profit even on minimum volumes. 

But one problem after another has snagged 
this plan. Volumes so far this year are 
5% behind a year ago and slightly under two 
years ago, even though sales of the industry 
as a whole are running 10.5% ahead of a 
year ago and 2.9% ahead of two years ago. 

Maintaining a profitable mix has been a 
struggle, too. One reason AMC ended up in 
the red last year was that it sold propor- 
tionately more Hornets and Gremlins and 
fewer Javelins than projected. This year Mat- 
ador and Ambassador volumes are running 
lower than expected, thus accounting for a 
smaller portion of AMC's total mix than 
projected. 

Paradoxically, while the small cars are ac- 
counting for a bigger portion of AMC’s mix 
than projected, they aren't selling as fast as 
small cars generally. AMC's share of all small- 


car sales, including imports, has fallen this 
year to less than 4% from 5% a year ago— 
while the industry share for small cars has 
increased to one out of three new-car sales 
from one in four a year ago. 


LOST IN THE SHUFFLE 


Some analysts think American Motors is 
simply getting lost in the shuffle as the 
marketing war at the bottom end of the 
market intensifies. The small-car counter- 
attack by Detroit so far hasn't hurt imports, 
which keep growing, but instead is turning 
into a Detroit-vs.-Detroit battle, with Amer- 
ican Motors the loser, this theory goes. 

AMC expected its small cars to attract at- 
tention and showroom traffic that would help 
build up its bigger car volumes. But that 
isn’t happening. “We soon found out that 
Gremlin shoppers are interested only in 
Gremlins,” says an AMC official. "They might 
look at a Javelin. But then they'd go back to 
the Gremlin and either buy it or leave.” 

Dealers aren't much help in pushing the 
bigger cars. Some have found they can make 
&s much profit selling $1,999 Gremlins as 
$3,616 Ambassadors because there is less price 
discounting on the minicars. “The Gremlin 
has been a lifesaver,” says Jim Kitts, sales 
manager of Coon Bros., a Redford, Mich., 
AMC dealer. “Last month we sold 121 cars, 
and 62 were Gremlins." 

Some financial analysts believe AMC’s cur- 
rent difficulties started with a strike in the 
fall of 1969 that lasted for five weeks and 
thus hurt the launching of the Hornet. The 
strike plunged AMC into the red and strained 
its working capital at a time when it was 
rushing to bring out the Gremlin. "The strike 
put them right out of the box,” says Michael 
Ward, an auto analyst for Alliance One In- 
stitutional Services. “They didn't have the 
money after the strike to get the momen- 
tum.” 

Others think dropping the Rambler name 
was an error. Some dealers were left with 
Rambler signs even though the Rambler 
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name was gone from the cars. The name 
“had a value,” says one former AMC official. 
“It was recognizable. When GM was consid- 
ering dropping the Chevrolet name, they de- 
cided instead to upgrade the product.” 


A BAD REPUTATION 


Mr. McNealy, the marketing vice presi- 
dent, defends the decision, noting that the 
Rambler had a bad reputation with many 
car buyers. He believes that some of AMC’s 
problems stem from its dealer force, which 
he describes as “weak.” He says American 
Motors had a six-month lead over Ford and 
GM in getting to the minicar market with 
the Gremlin. But AMC “blew” its opportunity 
because it didn’t get its own dealers to im- 
prove their facilities and increase their mar- 
keting efforts in exchange for their share of 
the new “hot” merchandise. He blames that, 
in part, on AMC's own unaggressive field or- 
ganization, which he has been shaking up 
since taking over as marketing chief a year 
ago. Half of the 23 zone managers have been 
changed, and about 150 weak dealers have 
been encouraged to close their doors. How- 
ever, critics of Mr. McNealy's shake-up claim 
it is hurting AMC’s rapport with its dealers, 
which has been one of its strengths. 

Dropping small station wagons when the 
Hornet was introduced also hurt. Some AMC 
officials privately felt the decision at the 
time was unwise. They were right. Leftover 
Rambler wagons sold out quickly. Some AMC 
officials wished they could have retrieved a 
big shipment of wagons that AMC had sent 
to Mexico. Strapped for cash, AMC wasn’t 
able to fill its small-wagon gap for two years— 
until last fall when it brought out a version 
of the Hornet called the Sportabout. Now 
Sportabouts account for one-third of AMC's 
Hornet volume. 


WORST IN THE GROUP 


While the Gremlin design provided quick 
and inexpensive entry into the minicar mar- 
ket, the shortened version of the Hornet 
hasn't helped the AMC image among some 
car buyers. Consumer Reports, in its initial 
evaluation of the Gremlins was sharply 
critical. It called the Gremlin’s ride “fair-to- 
poor” and its fuel economy “well below that 
of most foreign subcompacts.” This spring, 
when Consumer Reports rated seven of the 
most popular small cars, it said Gremlin was 
“the worst car in this group in most respects.” 

Mr. Chapin insists that AMC’s market posi- 
tion now is better than it appears. He counts 
as “underlying strengths” AMC’s recent re- 
vamping of its marketing strategies, includ- 
ing stress on dolled-up and more-profitable 
versions of its small cars. Sweeping cost- 
cutting has lowered the break-even point 
from over 300,000 to an estimated 250,000 
car sales a year. He says AMC could be “an 
extremely viable company” with a relatively 
small increase in its market share. “We don’t 
have to get 10% of the industry, a million 
automobiles, to be extremely successful,” he 
asserts. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that AMC has low- 
ered its sights from two years ago, when a 
sharp upturn in its fortunes seemed 
imminent, 

Financial analysts are worried that AMC's 
failure to widen its market share now will 
hurt it in the future. Since volumes aren't 
growing, AMC is scrambling merely to turn 
a profit rather than scoring big earnings that 
would help to rebuild its financial structure. 
“They are in no immediate financial danger,” 
says David Healy, an auto analyst at Burn- 
ham & Co., a securities firm. “It is just the 
long-term proposition that is a question.” 

DEPENDING ON GM 


One sign of weakness is AMC's growing de- 
pendence on General Motors. To get emer- 
gency financing for some of its dealers, AMC 
has had to work out a special arrangement 
with General Motors Acceptance Corp. To 
augment its limited research budgets, AMC 
has quietly turned to GM for technical help 
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to meet the government's new, more strin- 
gent standards on auto exhaust emissions. 
And to bolster its shrunken dealer network, 
AMC is even working on a plan to sign up 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile dealers to also 
handle AMC cars in key markets. (See ac- 
companying story.) 

Another concern among analysts is that 
AMC apparently is running out of emergency 
fund-raising options to bolster its working 
capital. In the past four years, AMC has sold 
off its two major nonautomotive subsidiaries, 
raised $35 million on Wall Street by selling 
debentures, successfully begged Congress for 
& special $10 million tax rebate and secured 
$45 million in extra working capital by tak- 
ing over Kaiser Industries’ Jeep operations. 
Mr. Chapin warns reporters against assum- 
ing there aren't “more rabbits” in the hat. 
The “same guys” are running AMC, he says. 
“Don’t discount the ingenuity that Is in- 
herent in this very unstereotyped 
organization.” 

Such assurances, however, fail to persuade 
financial analysts that AMC can prosper with- 
out more outside financial help. “It will prob- 
ably take a miracle to keep American Motors 
going,” says Arvid Jouppi, an auto analyst 
for Wm. C. Roney & Co, in Detroit. 

Mr. Chapin, candidly discussing the pros- 
pects, holds out two possibilities. One is more 
large acquisitions, like the Jeep take-over, 
which would deemphasize AMC's dependence 
on passenger car sales. He says “there might” 
be more such acquisitions in fields related to 
car making—companies in the $50 million 
range—although currently AMC is working 
on only “a couple of small acquisitions.” Such 
acquisitions would presumably help AMC's 
profits, although so far Jeep's contribution 
has been marginal. 

NO TANGIBLE OFFERS 


Another possibility is a big merger. Mr. 
Chapin says there have been “evidences of in- 
terest” from other companies but “nothing 
tangible.” He scoffs at recurring speculation 
that International Harvester might be a 
merger partner, saying the talk stems from 
the fact that the president of International 
Harvester “is my brother-in-law.” He rates 
as “interesting” rumors that White Motors 
might be interested in American Motors now 
that Semon (Bunkie) Knudsen, former 
president of Ford, is chairman. But Mr. 
Chapin says he assumes that Mr. Knudsen 
has “got a few things to do” at financially 
troubled White before he could put White 
into the’ merger market. (Mr. Knudsen says 
White isn't talking to AMC or anybody else 
at present.) 

Mr. Chapin explains the various rumors 
linking AMC to a foreign auto maker this 
way: “If you are going to be a world auto 
company, you're not going to be that unless 
you are something big in the U.S. car market, 
the biggest single auto market in the world. 
Obviously, the way to get established in this 
market in a big way is right here," meaning 
a deal with American Motors. He adds, how- 
ever, that he doesn't know that any foreign 
company has such a plan. “And I am not 
going to spend a lot of time worrying about 
it.” 

Such a take-over could provide a foreign 
auto maker with a major distribution net- 
work in the U.S.; AMC has 2,200 dealers, 
1,000 more than any importer. By investing 
in AMC, a foreign manufacturer would keep 
its profits in the U.S. and curb some of the 
mounting criticism of auto importers as ag- 
gravators of the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Mr. Chapin mekes it clear that his main 
criterion in evaluating any merger or take- 
over by another company is the survival of 
AMC as a car maker. “I’m not interested in 
AMC becoming part of somebody else for the 
purposes of liquidating American Motors, 
because I believe there is a very real place 
for us,” he says. He views Edgar Kaiser, 
chairman of Kaiser Industries, as an ally. 
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Kaiser Industries got a 22% interest in 
AMC in exchange for its Jeep operations, 
making it AMC's biggest shareholder by far. 
Its block could be the key to any merger 
plan. Mr. Chapin says Mr. Kaiser “has a basic 
interest and concern in the automobile busi- 
ness, and he wants to see American Motors 
become a really successful company.” 
A BENIGN STOCKHOLDER 


Kaiser so far has been a benign stock- 
holder. It has only two seats on AMC's 15- 
man board and no representatives in the top 
management. It waived interest and princi- 
pal payments on a $9.5 million note from 
AMC earlier this year to help AMC get a tem- 
porary bank loan. Officials of Kaiser Indus- 
tries stress that the company has no interest 
in taking over AMC. And while Kaiser is 
friendly and sympathetic, they say the com- 
pany’s primary objective is protecting its 
investment in AMC. 

Some analysts think AMC also has impor- 
tant allies in its Big Three competitors and 
the federal government. 

The Big Three's stake in AMC survival is 
said to stem from fears that failure of Amer- 
ican Motors would trigger a long-contem- 
plated antitrust attack on the auto industry. 

Before American Motors made any moves 
toward closing down, analysts believe it 
would first ask for, and probably receive, ex- 
tensive additional technical and financial 
help from one or more of its domestic com- 
petitors. There might even be a move by 
Ford or Chrysler to take it over. 

Such a merger isn’t as preposterous as it 
might seem. When American Motors was in 
deep trouble four years ago, Donald Turner, 
then head of the Justice Department's anti- 
trust division, disclosed that under the gov- 
ernment’s failing-company antitrust doc- 
trines, a merger between American Motors 
and another auto company would have to be 
“entertained” if all other rescue efforts failed. 
While such a merger would contribute to 
further concentration in the auto industry, 
it could save jobs and AMC's 2,200 dealers. 

The government's stake in the survival of 
American Motors is broad, indeed. With sales 
of over $1 billion last year, American Motors 
was the 110th biggest manufacturer. Its 
22,000 workers are concentrated in three 
states—Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio. It has 
operations around the globe. And there are 
three million American Motors cars on the 
road. 


Buicks, HORNETS IN THE SAME SHOWROOM? 
GM SHARES DEALERS To HELP AMC Our 
Derroir.—American Motors Corp. has 

quietly signed up some major Buick, Pon- 

tiac and Oldsmobile dealers to sell AMC cars 
in addition to their General Motors cars, 

Roy D. Chapin Jr., chairman, disclosed in 

an interview. 

The signings took place last year but 
weren't announced at the time. They are part 
of a new American Motors effort to strengthen 
its dealer network. The moves are also part 
of GM's continuing efforts to help the be- 
leaguered small fry of the auto industry. Not 
only do the additional dealers give AMC 
outlets in important locations, but they also 
solve the problem of inventory financing 
since the GM dealer can get funds from Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. AMC doesn’t 
have a captive finance company. 

AMC signed up about a dozen of the GM 
dealers under “a specific understanding that 
at a certain point in volume, they become sep- 
arate," Mr. Chapin said. AMC has held up 
the program since then because it discovered 
certain dealer-supply problems that it now is 
trying to work out, according to William 
McNealy Jr., vice president—marketing. 

These big GM dealers are in addition to 
some 450 smaller GM dealers that also handle 
AMC cars. The new GM dealers are in strate- 
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gic locations and have large service facilities. 
They were signed up as part of a plan to 
add about 50 big dealers, who have the 
flexibility to handle AMC's special models 
such as its Javelin AMX sports car and its 
dressed-up Hornet Sportabout. 

American Motors has about 2,200 dealers 
of which about 700 are “duals.” 

Other help AMC is getting from GM in- 
cludes technical aid on developing new en- 
gines that can meet the government's stiff 
1975 standards and financing for some AMC 
dealers from General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. When AMC was seeking to get its 
revolving credit renewed earlier this year, 
a top GM official called at least one bank 
urging it to go along. 

Unaggressive competition in some markets 
is also giving American Motors indirect help 
from GM, as well as from Ford and Chrysler. 
When the Big Three cut back on their special 
discounted prices to states and cities on fleet 
purchases last year, American Motors kept 
its special prices and has ended up winning 
most of the contracts it bid for this year. 
As a result, AMC’s state and city sales are up 
30% this year, which has helped sales of 
AMC's bigger cars. 

AMC gets indirect help from each of the 
Big Three another way—by buying parts and 
components from them. The prices AMC pays 
are secret, but the assumption in Detroit is 
that they are no higher and maybe lower 
than prices AMC would have to pay inde- 
pendent suppliers. Such parts are crucial 
to AMC, since it makes fewer of its own com- 
ponents than its Big Three rivals. AMC is 
currently in the process of switching its 
source of transmissions from Borg-Warner to 
Chrysler. 


By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 2259. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
raise the minimum wage to $2 an hour, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send a 
bill to the desk and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. I also request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BucKLEy). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, this bill 
contains the administration’s proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Specifically, this bill raises the general 
minimum wage to $1.80 per hour on 
January 1, 1972, and to $2 per hour on 
January 1, 1974. It also increases the 
minimum wage for agricultural employ- 
ees to $1.45 per hour on January 1, 1972, 
and to $1.60 per hour on January 1, 
1974. 

In addition, it provides a minimum 
wage of $1.60 per hour for all employees 
under age 18, all students under age 20, 
and all 18- and 19-year-olds during the 
first 6 months of their first permanent 
job. 

These proposals, Mr. President, follow 
the recommendations made by Secretary 
of Labor Hodgson when he recently 
testified before our Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. 

An identical bill, H.R. 9584, was re- 
cently introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressmen QUIE, 
ERLENBORN, and STEIGER. 
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ExmIBIT 1 
Ss. 2259 


A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $2 an hour, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 

ards Amendments of 1971”. 

INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 6(a) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) effective February 1, 1972, not less 
than $1.80 an hour and effective February 1, 
1974, not less than $2 an hour, except as 
otherwise provided in this section;" 

(2) by striking out paragraph (5) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) if such employee is employed in agri- 
culture, not less than $1.45 an hour effective 
February 1, 1972, and not less than $1.60 an 
hour effective February 1, 1974.” 

(b) Section 6(b) of such Act is repealed 
and sections 6(c)(d)(e) renumbered as 6 
(b) (c) (ad) respectively. 

(c) Section 6(b) of such Act (as renum- 
bered by this amendment) is amended by 
substituting the following new paragraphs 
2(A) and 2(B): 

“(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1971 
increased by 12.5 per centum unless such 
rate or rates are superseded by the rate or 
rates prescribed in a wage order issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a review committee appointed under 
paragraph (C). Such rate or rates shall be- 
come effective sixty days after the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1971, or one year from the effective 
date of the most recent wage order applica- 
ble to such employee theretofore issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a special industry committee ap- 
pointed under section 5, whichever is later. 

“(B) Effective two years after the applica- 
ble effective date under paragraph (A), the 
rate or rates prescribed by paragraph (A), 
increased by an amount equal to 12.5 per 
centum of the rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1971, 
unless such rate or rates are superseded by 
the rate or rates prescribed in a wage order 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to the rec- 
ommendation of a review committee ap- 
pointed under paragraph (C).” 

SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER 
18, STUDENTS AND JOB STARTERS 


“Sec. 3. Section 14(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the minimum wage 
rates of section 6(a) (1), any employee other- 
wise covered thereunder who is (1) under the 
age of 18; or (2) 18 or 19 years of age, and 
(A) in his first six months of full-time 
employment or (B) a full-time student, shall 
be paid not less than $1.60 an hour. The 
special minimum wage for such employees 
in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
American Samoa shall be the same propor- 
tion of the industry wage order rate other- 
wise applicable to them as $1.60 is of the 
minimum wage rate in effect under section 
6(a)(1): Provided, That in no case shall 
such special minimum wage be less than that 
provided under a wage order issued prior to 
the effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1971. The Secretary may 
prescribe regulations to insure that the pro- 
visions of this subsection will not create a 
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substantial probability of reducing the full- 
time employment opportunities of persons 
other than those to whom the rate prescribed 
in this subsection is applicable.” 


INJUNCTIVE AND OTHER EQUITABLE RELIEF 


Sec. 4. Section 17 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“INJUNCTIVE AND OTHER EQUITABLE RELIEF 


“Sec. 17. The district courts, together with 
the United States District Court for the 
District of the Canal Zone, the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands, and the District Court 
of Guam shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of section 15, 
including in the case of violations of section 
15(a)(2) the restraint of any withholding 
of payment of minimum wages or overtime 
compensation found by the court to be due 
to employees under this Act (except sums 
which employees are barred from recovering, 
at the time of the commencement of the 
action to restrain the violations, by virtue 
of the provisions of section 6 of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947). In any claim under 
this section arising out of willful violation 
of the Act, the district courts may, in addi- 
tion to restraining the withholding of pay- 
ments as authorized above, award as further 
equitable relief an amount not to exceed the 
minimum wages or overtime compensation 
found to be due.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 6(a) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or subsection (b).” 

(b) Section 6(b)(1) of such Act (as re- 
numbered by this amendment) is amended 
by striking out “and (b).” 

(c) Section 6(b)2(C) of such Act (as re- 
numbered by this amendment) is amended 
by substituting “1971" for “1966”. 

(ad) Section 6(b)(3) of such Act (as re- 
numbered by this amendment) is repealed 
and section 6(b) (4) is renumbered 6(b) (3). 

(c) Subsection 6(b)(3) of such Act (as 
renumbered by this amendment) is amended 
by striking out the words “or subsection 
(b).” 

(f) Section 6(d) of such Act (as renum- 
bered by this amendment) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 13 of this Act (except subsections 
(a)(1) and (f) thereof), every employer 
providing any contract services under a con- 
tract with the United States or any sub- 
contract thereunder shall pay to each of his 
employees whose rate of pay is not governed 
by the Service Contract Act of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 
351-357) or to whom subsection (a)(1) of 
this section is not applicable, wages at rates 
not less than the rates provided for in 
subsection (a) (1) of this section.” 

(g) Section 7(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or (b)” and “(whichever 
may be applicable) ." 

(h) Section 7(a)(2) of such Act is re- 
rat and section 7(a)(1) is renumbered 

(a). 

(1) Section 18(b) is amended by striking 
out the words “(except that the wage rate 
provided for in section 6(b) shall apply to 
any employee who performed services during 
the workweek in a workplace within the 
Canal Zone)” and by striking out “section 
T(a)(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 7(a).” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on February 1, 1972. On 
and after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary is authorized to promulgate 
necessary rules, regulations, or orders with 
regard to the amendments made by this Act. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 2260. A bill to amend further the 

Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
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amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended. This is a revised request sub- 
mitted by the Director of the Peace Corps 
on June 9, 1971, and supersedes S. 1771, 
which I introduced on May 5 at his re- 
quest. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill together with the letter to the Vice 
President, dated June 9, be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2260 


A bill to amend further the Peace Corps Act 
(75 Stat. 612), as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2502 
(b)), which authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the purposes of that Act, is amend- 
ed by striking out “1971” and “$98,800,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1972” and 
“$82,200,000,” respectively. 


PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1971. 
Hon. Sprio T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. Presmpent: In my letter of 
April 13, 1971, I transmitted to you proposed 
legislation “To amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended,” 
which would have authorized appropriations 
of $72,300,000 for the Peace Corps in fiscal 
year 1972, It was recognized at that time that 
it would be necessary to increase our auth- 
orization request if the Peace Corps attained 
the recruiting goals we had set for ourselves 
this year. 

I am pleased to report that our recruiting 
has been most successful, thanks to a re- 
newed interest throughout the nation in 
joining the Peace Corps. As a result, we are 
now planning for about 4,800 new trainees 
this year and our requirements for 1972 now 
call for 5,800 new trainees. To train and sup- 
port this increased number of Volunteers 
will require an authorization and appropria- 
tion amount of $82,200,000 and the draft 
bill enclosed in my April 13, 1971, letter 
should be amended accordingly. I apologize 
for the inconvenience caused by the need to 
amend the earlier bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised that enactment of this draft 
bill would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH H. BLATCHFORD. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2261. A bill to establish a program 
of assistance to State and metropolitan 
development agencies in order to promote 
the provision of low- and moderate-in- 
come housing and related facilities, sound 
neighborhood growth and development, 
and the development of new job oppor- 
tunities. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

STATE AND METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

AGENCY ACT OF 1971 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance to State and metropolitan hous- 
ing agencies. I ask that the bill be ap- 
propriately referred. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BuckKLey). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today “The State 
and Metropolitan Development Agency 
Act of 1971.” I strongly believe that this 
bill will show the deep commitment 
which exists in the Senate to assist the 
emerging efforts of the States in the de- 
velopment and operation of m-pningful 
community development programs. A 
similar bill has been intreduced in the 
House. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out to 
my colleagues that the States are cur- 
rently using their fiscal resources to con- 
struct decent, safe and sanitary housing 
for low- and moderate-income persons. 
There are approximately 90,000 units 
completed or currently under construc- 
tion in 11 States. They are Alaska, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Enabling legislation has passed to 
create State agencies in Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, and Texas and these 
agencies will soon be entering into agree- 
ments for their first projects. In addition, 
legislation is pending in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Florida, Virginia, New 
Hampshire, and Wisconsin. These State 
housing agencies sell obligations on the 
tax-exempt bond market, and relend 
their money to banks, developers or di- 
rectly to construction firms at or below 
the going market rate. The difference 
between the rate on their obligations and 
the rate at which they lend money pays 
for their administrative costs. The State 
agencies are usually appropriated money 
for an initial revolving fund for land 
acquisition purposes. 

State housing finance agencies are im- 
portant to the development of our urban 
areas for a number of reasons. First, they 
can borrow money cheaper than private 
developers and thus are able to subsidize 
their projects to a greater extent. Second, 
as an existing State agency, they have a 
stronger base from which to negotiate 
with other public agencies for the time- 
ly introduction of essential public serv- 
ices than do private and nonprofit de- 
velopers working strictly with the Fed- 
eral Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. And third, they have the 
opportunity to use their site development 
and land acquisition powers to control 
growth so as not to create an adverse 
ecological impact beet the region sur- 
rounding their projects. 

AS a seis of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs, I am particularly concerned 
about the impact which these new hous- 
ing finance agencies will have on the 
municipal bond market once they begin 
to sell tax-exempt securities on a large 
scale. At this time, I do not believe that 
anyone can predict with certainty just 
what the tax-exempt market reaction 
would be to these new issues. However, 
because of the laudable social objectives 
which these State agencies are seeking to 
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achieve it seems to me very important 
that the Federal Government commit 
itself to assisting State housing finance 
agencies in the development of a viable 
market for their obligations. 

The bill assists State housing finance 
agencies by providing for three types of 
financial assistance. First, it authorizes 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s Secretary to guarantee 
State housing and development bonds if 
sold on the taxable market. The maxi- 
mum total obligation which may be guar- 
anteed and outstanding at any one time 
is limited to $2 billion. Second, the bill 
authorizes the Secretary to make grants, 
called interest differential payments, to 
eligible State agencies to make up the 
difference between the yield on the tax- 
able securities and the yield the State 
agency would have received if the bonds 
were tax exempt. Third, the bill author- 
izes the Secretary to make grants to assist 
in defraying the administrative and op- 
erating expenses of State agencies dur- 
ing the first 3 years of their operations. 
Such grants would not exceed 100 per- 
cent of operating costs during the first 
year, two-thirds of such expenses in the 
second year, and 50 percent in the third 
year. 

The bill specifically provides for cri- 
teria to which a State agency must ad- 
here before becoming eligible for assist- 
ance. First, the agency must be legally 
able to provide decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing and related facilities for low- 
and moderate-income persons through 
construction, rehabilitation or manage- 
ment of housing. Second, the agency must 
be able to legally revitalize slums and 
blighted urban neighborhoods through 
clearance, reconstruction, and rehabili- 
tation and include the provision of 
necessary public and community facili- 
ties and services. Third, the agency must 
be able to legally develop job opportuni- 
ties for unemployed and underemployed 
persons through the development of new, 
and the redevelopment of existing, in- 
dustrial manufacturing and commercial 
facilities. 

Legislation similar to this bill was en- 
acted into law during the last session of 
Congress. Title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970 provides 
substantially the same guarantees and 
grants to State land development agen- 
cies for the construction of new commu- 
nities. This bill expands this concept to 
include the guarantee of obligations of- 
fered by State housing finance agencies 
when undertaking housing projects not 
in association with new community 
development. 

The bill also encourages the creation 
of metropolitanwide housing agencies. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 2261 
A bill to establish a program of assistance to 

State and metropolitan development agen- 

cies in order to promote the provision of 

low- and moderate-income housing and 


related facilities, sound neighborhood 
growth and development, and the develop- 


ment of new job opportunities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“State and Metropolitan Development Agency 
Act of 1971”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act, by 
encouraging the formation of and providing 
Federal assistance to State and metropolitan 
development agencies having broad and 
flexible authority to carry out development 
activities in furtherance thereof, to provide 
housing and related facilities for persons and 
families of low and moderate income, pro- 
mote the sound growth and development of 
neighborhoods through the revitalization of 
slum and blighted areas and the provision 
of necessary public and community facilities 
and services, and promote vigorous and 
growing economies through the development 
and redevelopment of industrial, manufac- 
turing, and commercial facilities. 


GUARANTEES OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to guaran- 
tee, and enter into commitments to guaran- 
tee, the bonds, debentures, notes, and other 
obligations issued by State and metropolitan 
development agencies (as defined in section 
5(b)) for the purpose of financing their de- 
velopment activities as determined by him 
to be in furtherance of the purpose of this 
Act. The Secretary may make such guaran- 
tees and enter into such commitments upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe; except that no obligation shall be 
guaranteed under this Act if the income from 
such obligation is exempt from Federal taxa- 
tion. The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to any State or metropolitan develop- 
ment agency the obligations of which are 
guaranteed under this Act in amounts esti- 
mated by him not to exceed the difference 
between the interest paid on such obligations 
and the interest (as estimated by him) which 
would be paid on similar obligations the in- 
come from which is exempt from Federal 
taxation. 

(b) The full faith and credit of the United 
States is pledged to the payment of all guar- 
antees made under this Act with respect to 
principal, interest, and any redemption pre- 
miums. Any such guarantee made by the 
Secretary shall be conclusive evidence of the 
eligibility of the obligations involved for such 
guarantee, and the validity of any guarantee 
so made shall be incontestable in the hands 
of a holder of the guaranteed obligation. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to establish 
and collect such fees and charges for and 
in connection with guarantees made under 
this Act as he considers reasonable. 

(d) The aggregate principal amount of the 
obligations which may be guaranteed under 
this Act and outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed $2,000,000,000. 


GRANTS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to State and metropolitan de- 
velopment agencies, in such amounts and 
under such terms and conditions as he pre- 
scribes, to assist in defraying the administra- 
tive and operating expenses of such agencies 
during the first three years of their oper- 
ations. Grants made to any such agency 
under this section shall not exceed the (1) 
full amount of its administrative and oper- 
ating expenses during the first year of its 
operations, (2) two-thirds of such expenses 
during the second year of its operations, and 
(3) one-half of such expenses during the 
third year of its operations. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this section not to 
exceed $20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1972, June 30, 1973, and June 
30, 1974. Any amount so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended, and any 
amounts authorized for any fiscal year but 
not appropriated may be appropriated for 
any succeeding fiscal year. 
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ELIGIBLE DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 5. (a) A State or metropolitan de- 
velopment agency is eligible for assistance 
under this Act only if the Secretary deter- 
mines that it is fully empowered and has ade- 
quate authority to carry out the purposes 
specified in clauses (A), (B), and (C) of sub- 
section (b), including the authority to sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of its interest in 
projects undertaken by it in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act, to participate in pro- 
grams or projects carried on by Federal, 
State, or local governments, to provide for 
the relocation of persons, families, business 
concerns, and nonprofit organizations dis- 
placed in carrying out its development ac- 
tivities, to exercise its powers and functions 
through subsidiaries established by it, and 
to establish community advisory commit- 
tees to advise it concerning its proposed ac- 
tivities in any area. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) a “State development agency” is any 
public body or agency, publicly sponsored 
corporation, or instrumentality of one or 
more States, and 

(2) a “metropolitan development agency” 
is any public body or agency, publicly spon- 
sored corporation, or other instrumentality 
of two or more units of general local gov- 
ernment which are located in a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget) and 
one of which is the central city of such 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
but only if such public body or agency, pub- 
licly sponsored corporation, or other instru- 
mentality has as its general purposes in 
whole or in part (A) the provision of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing and related facili- 
ties to low- and moderate-income persons 
and families through construction, rehabili- 
tation, or management of housing, (B) the 
revitalization of slum and blighted urban 
neighborhoods through clearance, reconstruc- 
tion, and rehabilitation of such neighbor- 
hoods and the provision of necessary pub- 
lic and community facilities and services, 
and (C) the development of job opportuni- 
ties for unemployed and underemployed per- 
sons through the development of new, and 
the redevelopment of existing, industrial, 
manufacturing, and commercial facilities. 

(c) As used in this Act, the term “State” 
means any State of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of the foregoing. 

LIMITATION OF GUARANTEE 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall take such steps 
as he considers reasonable to assure that 
bonds, debentures, notes, and other obliga- 
tions which are guaranteed, or with respect 
to which interest loans are made, under this 
Act, will— 

(1) be issued only to investors approved 
by, or meeting requirements prescribed by, 
the Secretary, or, if an offering to the pub- 
lic is contemplated, be underwritten upon 
terms and conditions approved by the Sec- 
retary; 

(2) bear interest at a rate satisfactory to 
the Secretary; 

(3) contain or be subject to repayment, 
maturity, and other provisions satisfactory 
to the Secretary; and 

(4) contain or be subject to provisions 
with respect to the protection of the se- 
curity interests of the United States, in- 
cluding any provisions deemed appropriate 
by the Secretary relating to subrogation, 
liens, and releases of liens, payment of taxes, 
cost certification procedures, escrow or 
trusteeship requirements, or other matters. 

REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
establish a revolving fund to provide for 
the timely payment of any liabilities in- 
curred as a result of guarantees or grants un- 
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der section 3 and payment of obligations is- 
sued to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
subsection (b) of this section. Such revolv- 
ing fund shall be comprised of (1) receipts 
from fees and charges; (2) recoveries under 
security, subrogation, and other rights; (3) 
repayments, interest income, and any other 
receipts obtained in connection with guar- 
antees made under section 3; (4) proceeds of 
the obligations issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section; and (5) such sums, which are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, as 
may be required for the payment of the ob- 
ligations issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purpose of making grants 
to agencies under section 3. Money. in the 
revolving fund not currently needed for the 
purpose of this Act shall be kept in cash 
on hand or on deposit, or invested in obliga- 
tions of the United States or guaranteed 
thereby, or in obligations, participations, or 
other instruments which are lawful invest- 
ments for fiduciary, trust, or public funds. 

(b) The Secretary may issue obligations 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in an 
amount sufficient to enable the Secretary to 
carry out his functions with respect to the 
guarantees authorized by section 3. The ob- 
ligations issued under this subsection shall 
have such maturities and bear such rate or 
rates of interest as shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase any obligations so issued, 
and for that purpose he is authorized to 
use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under that Act are extended to include pur- 
chases of the obligations hereunder. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
improvement, or disposal of real and other 
property by the United States, the Secretary 
shall have power, for the protection of the 
interests of the fund authorized under this 
section, to pay out of such fund all expenses 
or charges in connection with the acquisi- 
tion, handling, improvement, or disposal of 
any property, real or personal, acquired by 
him as a result of recoveries under security, 
subrogation, or other rights. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec.8. AH laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
development activities assisted under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar work in the local- 
ity as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a—5). No assist- 
ance shall be extended under this Act with 
respect to any development activities with- 
out first obtaining adequate assurance that 
these labor standards will be maintained 
upon the work involved in such activities. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
section, the suthority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISION 

Sec.9 (a) No person in the United States 
shall on the grounds of race, color, or national 
origin be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any development activ- 
ity assisted under this Act. 

(b) (1) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any State development agency has falled 
to comply with subsection (a) or an appli- 
cable regulation prescribed under this Act, 
he shall attempt to secure compliance by vol- 
untary means. If the Secretary determines 
that compliance cannot be secured by vol- 
luntary means, he shall have the authority to 
(A) refer the matter to the Attorney General 
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with a recommendation that an appropriate 
civil action be instituted; (B) exercise the 
powers and functions provided by title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 US.C. 
2000d); or (C) take such other action as may 
be provided by law. 

(2) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a metropolitan development agency has 
failed to comply with subsection (a) or an 
applicable regulation prescribed under this 
Act, he shall notify the Governor of the 
State in which the metropolitan area is lo- 
cated of the noncompliance and shall request 
the Governor to secure compliance. If within 
a reasonable period of time the State fails 
or refuses to secure compliance, the Secre- 
tary shall have the authority to (A) refer the 
matter to the Attorney General with a rec- 
ommendation that an appropriate civil ac- 
tion be instituted; (B) exercise the powers 
and functions provided by title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d); 
or (C) take such other action as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

(c) When a matter is referred to the At- 
torney General pursuant to subsection (b), 
or whenever he has reason to believe that a 
State or metropolitan development agency 
is engaged in a pattern or practice in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section, the 
Attorney General may bring a civil action 
in any appropriate United States district 
court for such relief as may be appropriate, 
including injunctive relief. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide, either directly or by contract or other 
arrangements, technical assistance to State 
and metropolitan development agencies to 
assist them in connection with planning and 
carrying out development activities in fur- 
therance of the purpose of this Act. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Sec- 
retary, in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in him, shall— 

(1) have the functions, powers, and du- 
ties (including the authority to issue rules 
and regulations) set forth in section 402, 
except subsections (c)(2), (c) (4), (d), and 
(f) of the Housing Act of 1950: Provided, 
That subsection (a) (1) of section 402 shall 
not apply with respect to functions, powers, 
and duties under section 10 of this Act; 

(2) have the power, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in connection with 
any assistance under this Act, whether be- 
fore or after any default, to provide by con- 
tract for the extinguishment upon default 
of any redemption, equitable, legal, or other 
right, title, or interest of a State or metro- 
politan development agency in any mort- 
gage, deed, trust, or other instrument held 
by or on behalf of the Secretary for the 
protection of the security interests of the 
United States; and 

(3) have the power to foreclose on any 
property or commence any action to protect 
or enforce any right conferred upon him 
by law, contract, or other agreement, and 
bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or 
other sale any property in connection with 
which he has provided assistance pursuant 
to this Act. In the event of any such ac- 
quisition, the Secretary may, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law relating to 
the acquisition, handling, or disposal of real 
property by the United States, complete, 
administer, remodel and convert, dispose of, 
lease, and otherwise deal with, such prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary shall also have power to 
pursue to final collection by way of com- 
promise or otherwise all claims acquired by 
him in connection with any security, sub- 
rogation, or other rights obtained by him in 
administering this Act. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the administrative expenses of carrying out 
this Act, including the expenses of providing 
assistance under section 10. 


By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2262. A bill to permit a home mort- 

gage loan by a federally insured bank to 

a bank examiner. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOME MORTGAGE LOANS AND BANK EXAMINERS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have been requested, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures, to introduce a bill which 
would permit a federally insured bank to 
make a home mortgage loan to Federal 
bank examiners. Under current law, a 
federally insured bank is prohibited from 
making a loan to any person who ex- 
amines or has authority to examine such 
bank, and such examiners are similarly 
prohibited from obtaining a loan from 
any federally insured bank examined by 
him 


These salutory conflicts of interest 
provisions have had the unfortunate re- 
sult of imposing a handicap on Federal 
bank examiners, putting them at a seri- 
ous disadvantage in securing financing 
for the purchase or construction of 
homes. Accordingly, I have been re- 
quested by the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to introduce legislation, for appro- 
priate referral, which would ameliorate 
this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks a letter of April 29, 
1971, from Mr. Arthur Burns, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, to Senator EAST- 
LAND, requesting the introduction of this 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1971. 

Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarnman: Section 212 of Title 
18 of the United States Code, “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure”, prohibits a federally 
insured bank from making any loan to any 
person who examines or has authority to 
examine such bank. Conversely, section 213 
of Title 18 prohibits any examiner from ob- 
taining any loan from any federally insured 
bank examined by him. 

While these provisions of law, designed to 
prevent conflicts of interest, are based upon 
sound principles, the Board believes that 
they unduly and unfairly place bank exam- 
iners at a serious disadvantage in the ob- 
taining of financing for the purchase or 
construction of homes, Modification of the 
law to permit insured banks to make home 
mortgage loans to examiners up to some 
maximum amount prescribed by statute 
would not, in the Board's opinion, defeat or 
impair the accomplishment of the purposes 
of these provisions, particularly if the exam- 
iner is precluded from examining the lend- 
ing bank during the life of the loan. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends the 
introduction and enactment of appropriate 
amendments to Title 18 that would authorize 
an insured bank to make a home mortgage 
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loan to an examiner under appropriate statu- 
tory safeguards. 
A draft of a bill for this purpose is en- 
closed. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR F. BURNS. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2264. A bill to amend section 601 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to re- 
quire the installation of collision avoid- 
ance and pilot warning indicator systems 
on certain aircraft, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

AIR COLLISION AVOIDANCE SYSTEMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend section 601 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1968 to re- 
quire the installation of collision avoid- 
ance systems and pilot warning indicator 
systems on air carrier and general avia- 
tion aircraft. The purpose of the bill is 
to minimize the danger of midair colli- 
sions. 

Congressional action is long overdue. 
In the past 4 years almost two-thirds of 
all jet liner deaths have been caused by 
midair collisions. A National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board study released in 
March of this year for the 10-year period 
1959-68 shows 223 midair collisions in- 
volving U.S. registered aircraft resulting 
in 528 fatalities. Assuming air-collision 
accidents and fatality rates at the same 
level, the study projects 335 collisions and 
792 fatalities in the forthcoming decade. 
To date, over 50 people have died in air- 
craft collisions in 1971. 

We must move to require the aviation 
industry to take firmer steps to protect 
the lives of air travelers. The tragic col- 
lision June 6 near Los Angeles between 
an Air West jetliner and a Marine F-4 
phantom jet should outrage the con- 
sciences of all Americans because 50 lives 
were needlessly lost. Thirteen of these 
were residents of the State of Utah— 
among them some of our most promising 
young business and professional men. 
My State of Utah is now deprived of the 
services and association of these out- 
standing and productive citizens. The 
sorrow and loss felt by families and 
friends throughout the State cannot be 
calculated. 

The issue of air safety has not suffered 
from a lack of study. There is a plethora 
of plans, ideas, and proposals. Several 
collision avoidance systems have been 
fabricated and flight tested. One such 
system, the time-frequency technique, 
allows an extremely rapid exchange of 
information at high frequency intervals 
between aircraft. It permits each aircraft 
in the system to transmit to all others 
information regarding distance to the 
aircraft, the rate of closure, and the 
altitude of the aircraft. From this in- 
formation, an automatic assessment is 
made regarding the collision threat, and 
where evasive action is required, arrows 
would light up on the instrument panel 
telling each pilot exactly what evasion 
maneuver to make. If one is ordered to 
climb, the other is instructed to descend. 
Human eye physiology, human reaction 
time, and high closing speeds of aircraft 
simply do not give pilots enough time to 
assess hazards and take evasive action. 
This necessitates an automatic collision 
avoidance system. 
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Because this system is cooperative, re- 
quiring each aircraft to be protected to 
have the equipment aboard and opera- 
tive, the bill I am introducing proposes 
that any aircraft having a maximum cer- 
tified takeoff weight of 12,500 pounds or 
more be equipped with a collision avoid- 
ance system. This would mean that com- 
mercial aircraft and all private and mili- 
tary craft capable of carrying passengers 
would be so protected. Manufacturers are 
endeavoring to develop a version of the 
collision avoidance system which will 
cost about $10,000 per installation. With 
high producton, the costs could come 
down significantly. 

Because the cost of a collision avoid- 
ance system would be excessive for small 
craft, the bill provides that smaller air- 
craft must be equipped with pilot warn- 
ing indicators which may operate on a 
strobe light infrared system. Such an in- 
dicator costing less than $1,500 would 
provide a pilot with intelligence that an- 
other aircraft is within a defined air- 
space around his plane and provide bear- 
ing information to allow him to see and 
avoid the other aircraft. 

A compliance date of January 1, 1973, 
is set in the bill. 

This bill, and the type of collision 
avoidance systems and pilot warning in- 
dicators on aircraft it proposes, are not 
offered as a complete and final answer 
to the pressing problem of air collisions. 
This bill is simply a vehicle for hearings 
to provide information through expert 
testimony as to how technology can keep 
airplanes apart in our increasingly 
crowded skies. 

There is a growing concern on the part 
of the Federal Government and the 
aviation industry to inquire into the 
cause and prevention of midair colli- 
sions. The National Transportation 
Safety Board will convene a public hear- 
ing in Los Angeles this month to investi- 
gate the Air West-Marine tragedy and 
to conduct a thorough inquiry into the 
collision problem. Recommendations 
beneficial to this bill will undoubtedly 
come out of this hearing. 

I shall urge the chairman of the sub- 
committee to schedule hearings so that 
the bill can be thoroughly discussed and 
expert testimony heard. 

Mr. President, we have the ability to 
act and the means to enforce our laws. 
Let us move immediately to protect the 
lives of America’s air passengers. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 127. A joint resolution to 
amend the joint resolution providing 
for United States participation in the 
International Bureau for the Protection 
of Industrial Property. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution providing for an amendment 
of the authorization for the payment by 
the United States of its annual contribu- 
tion to the International Bureau of In- 
tellectual Property as a party to the Con- 
vention of Paris for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property. 

The joint resolution has been re- 
quested by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
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may be a specific resolution to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this resolution, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, together with the letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of State to the 
Vice President dated June 17, 1971, and 
the memorandum acccmpanying it. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and material were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 127 
Joint resolution to amend the Joint Resolu- 
tion providing for United States partici- 
pation in the International Bureau for the - 

Protection of Industrial Property 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
July 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 381), as amended by 
the Act of July 19, 1963 (77 Stat. 82) is 
hereby further amended by (1) striking out 
the words “International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Interna- 
tional Bureau of Intellectual Property”, and 
(2) in section (b) thereof deleting the 
phrase “not to exceed $15,000 annually,” and 
the word “thereafter,” and inserting after 
the word “bureau” the phrase “as determined 
under Article 16(4) of the Paris Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial Property, as 
revised.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft Joint Resolution, 
providing for an amendment of the author- 
ization for the payment by the United States 
of its annual contribution to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Intellectual Property as a 
party to the Convention of Paris for the 
Protection of Industrial Property (Paris 
Convention). 

The Paris Convention entered into force 
in 1884 and the United States has been a 
party to the Convention since 1887. It is the 
principal multilateral convention in the in- 
dustrial property field and has 78 member 
States. The United States presently con- 
tributes its proportionate share of the ex- 
penses of the International Bureau pursuant 
to Public Law 88-69, approved July 19, 1963 
which establishes a ceiling of $15,000 on the 
annual contribution. The appropriation re- 
quest for fiscal year 1971 is $14,450, or 3.89 
percent of the total budget. The estimated 
budget for the International Bureau for the 
calendar year 1971 and subsequent years will 
require a contribution by the United States 
in excess of $15,000 annually. However, it 
will remain at about four percent of the total 
budget. The proposed legislation would re- 
move the ceiling on our annual contribution 
and would also change the title of the orga- 
nization from International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property to Inter- 
national Bureau of Intellectual Property 
pursuant to provisions of the W.I-P.O. Con- 
vention which came into effect for the United 
States on August 25, 1970. 

A memorandum describing the Interna- 
tional Bureau and its work is enclosed. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Office of Management and Budget that from 
the standpoint of the Administration's pro- 
gram, there is no objection to the submission 
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of this proposal to the Congress for its 
consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


MEMORANDUM To ACCOMPANY PROPOSED 
JOINT RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR PAY- 
MENT BY THE UNITED STATES OF AN 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF INTELLECTUAL PROP- 
ERTY 


The International Bureau for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property was established 
by the Convention of Paris for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property (Paris Conven- 
tion), which entered into force in 1884. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Convention 
Establishing the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization (W.I.P.0O.) which came 
into effect on April 26, 1970 and became ef- 
fective for the United States on August 25, 
1970, the International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property is now known 
as the International Bureau of Intellectual 
Property since the first Director General as- 
sumed office on September 25, 1970. The Paris 
Convention is the basis for U.S. industrial 
property relations with the other 77 mem- 
ber States. This Convention applies to in- 
dustrial property in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding patents, trademarks, and industrial 
designs. The substantive provisions of the 
Paris Convention, among other things, pro- 
vide two very important rights. (1) Under 
the provisions on “national treatment”, the 
Convention provides that, as regards the pro- 
tection of industrial property, each member 
State must grant the same protection to na- 
tionals of the other member States as it 
grants to its own nationals. (2) The Con- 
vention also provides for the “right of pri- 
ority”, which means that no acts done be- 
tween the first and subsequent filings by the 
applicant during the priority term (i.e. 12 
months for patents and 6 months for trade- 
marks) can invalidate the subsequent filings 
or give rise to any rights of third parties. 
Further, the Convention also lays down some 
common rules which member States must 
follow (e.g. the independence of patents on 
the same invention so that adverse action 
taken against a patent in one country will 
not affect a patent in another country). The 
Convention has been revised periodically 
since 1883, the last revision being in 1967 
at Stockholm. 

The major changes in the Paris Conven- 
tion at the Stockholm Conference in 1967 
were of an administrative nature. The re- 
vision of the Paris Convention is directed 
toward modernizing the administration of 
the Paris Union, including its finances and 
structure, no organizational reform of real 
significance having taken place since the 
creation of the Union in 1883. This modern- 
ization is accomplished mainly by giving of- 
ficially to the member countries the powers 
of. policy-making, decision, and control 
which they customarily have in most inter- 
governmental organizations. 

The main revisions of the Paris Conven- 
tion, which were proposed in the draft pre- 
sented to the Stockholm Conference and 
which were adopted unanimously, are the 
following: (1) creation of new organs—an 
Assembly composed of all member States, 
and an Executive Committee, composed of 
one-fourth of the member States; (2) trans- 
fer from the Government of Switzerland to 
the Governments of the member States of 
supervision of the Secretariat (the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Intellectual Property), 
supervision of the accounts of the Secre- 
tariat, and approval of the program and 
budget; (3) institution of a more flexible 
financial system; and (4) transfer of the 
responsibility of preparing for revision con- 
ferences from the host country to the organs 
of the Union. 
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The United States became a party to the 
Stockholm Act of the Paris Convention ef- 
fective August 25, 1970. 

Under the Stockholm Act the Interna- 
tional Bureau performs the following ad- 
ministrative functions: (1) provides the Sec- 
retariat for the Paris Convention, especially 
with respect to the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the Assembly and Executive 
Committee of that Convention; (2) handles 
the preparatory and administrative work of 
the conferences of revision; (3) conducts 
Studies and provides services to member 
States to facilities the protection of indus- 
trial property; (4) serves as a clearinghouse 
for information on and interpretation of 
patent and trademark laws; (5) serves as 
a medium to promote ratification by mem- 
ber States of revisions of the Paris Conven- 
tion and the adherence of new members; (6) 
publishes a monthly periodical and other 
publications designed to further industrial 
property protection. In addition, it performs 
essentially the same administrative func- 
tions for a number of “special agreements 
for the protection of industrial property” 
(e.g. Nice Agreement concerning the Inter- 
national Classification of Goods and Services 
for the Purposes of the Registration of 
Marks). 

Although the United States is not a party 
to any of these special arrangements at 
present, we are actively considering adher- 
ence to two of them. 

Because United States nationals have more 
industrial property to be protected abroad 
than any other nation in the world, the 
Paris Convention and the effective adminis- 
tration of this Convention by the Interna- 
tional Bureau is extremely important to the 
United States. The International Bureau is 
doing excelient work with respect to the 
overall administration of the Paris Conven- 
tion. In addition, the International Bureau 
has played a key role in the development and 
successful negotiation at the recent "Wash- 
ington Diplomatic Conference on the Patent 
Cooperation Treaty” of a treaty which will 
be of great benefit to American applicants 
filing abroad. This project was undertaken at 
the request of the United States. The In- 
ternational Bureau is also engaged in an- 
other project at the request of the United 
States and certain other interested govern- 
ments in the trademark field. This project 
involves the development of a new agree- 
ment for the international registration of 
trademarks. 

The statutory limitation contained in the 
leigslation authorizing United States contri- 
butions to the International Bureau limits 
the amount to $15,000 annually. It is ex- 
pected that the assessments for calendar 
year 1971 for members of the Paris Union 
will amount to 2,000,000 Swiss francs ($465,- 
100), or 400,000 ($93,000) higher than the 
previous year—an increase of 25 percent. The 
United States assessment, currently 3.88 per- 
cent of the total assessment, amounts to 77,- 
600 Swiss francs ($18,050) or an increase of 
$3,600 over the previous year. Further in- 
creases in assessments are anticipated in 
view of the enlarged activities of the Inter- 
national Bureau in the industrial property 
field (e.g. installation of an information re- 
trieval system and international classifica- 
tion of industrial designs), contributions by 
the Paris Union to the legal-technical assist- 
ance program for developing countries to be 
carried out through the Conference of the 
W.I.P.O., and because of substantial increases 
in operating costs due to inflation, etc. While 
the dollar amount of the United States as- 
sessment—and that of other member 
States—will undoubtedly continue to rise, it 
is expected that our percentage share will 
remain at about 4 percent. 

United States participation in the work of 
the International Bureau is coordinated with 
the Department of Commerce. Further, the 
views of private industry with respect to the 
activities of the International Bureau are 
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obtained through the Department of State’s 
international Industrial Property Panel. 


By Mr. TOWER: 

S.J. Res. 128. A joint resolution to 
amend title 38, United States Code, au- 
thorizing the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to provide certain assistance in 
the establishment of new State medical 
schools; the improvement of existing 
medical schools affiliated with the Vet- 
erans' Administration, and to develop co- 
operative arrangements between institu- 
tions of higher education, hospitals, and 
other public or nonprofit health service 
institutions, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to develop and conduct educa- 
tional and training programs for health 
care personnel. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a joint resolution which would 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to provide certain assist- 
ance in the establishment of new State 
medical schools; the improvement of ex- 
isting medical schools affiliated with the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to devel- 
op cooperative arrangements between in- 
stitutions of higher education, hospitals, 
and other public or nonprofit health 
service institutions, and the Veterans’ 
Administration to develop and conduct 
educational and training programs for 
health care personnel. This resolution is 
identical of House Joint Resolution 748 
as it was reported from the House of 
Representatives Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

I have every reason to believe that one 
of these new State medical schools will 
be located in Texas. Texas would be a 
logical sight for servicing the needs of 
the Southwest. Furthermore, a total of 
15 affiliated medical institutions in 
Texas would benefit from the grants for 
the expansion and improvement of pres- 
ent training programs, which would be 
authorized this legislation. 

In recent years we have become acute- 
ly aware of certain distressing problems 
concerning our national health care sys- 
tem. The legislation which I am intro- 
ducing today is addressed to the allevia- 
tion of a particularly critical aspect of 
the general problem, the distressing 
shortage of trained medical personnel. 
Although Congress is now considering 
several proposals designed to make medi- 
cal treatment financially feasible for any 
person requiring medical attention, we 
have not done enough to insure that such 
care will be available when it is sought. It 
is conservatively estimated that there is 
a shortage of approximately 48,000 doc- 
tors of medicine and over 250,000 allied 
health and medical personnel, We would 
be negligent if we did not make an effort 
to fully utilize all of our resources in an 
effort to remedy this pressing situation. 
The Veterans’ Administration is one of 
our greatest national resources. This res- 
olution would provide an effective, efi- 
cient, and logical means of coupling the 
vast resources of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with our Nation’s efforts to train 
an adequate number of qualified medical 
personnel in order to provide the best 
possible medical care for our Nation. 

The Veterans’ Administration operates 
the largest medical care system in the 
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United States, and perhaps in the world. 
It presently has 165 hospitals with a po- 
tential capacity of over 97,000 beds. The 
fine efforts of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in supplying medical treatment to 
our veterans are well known. Less well 
known, perhaps, is the fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Department of 
Medicine and Surgery has made a sub- 
stantial contribution in the field of 
health education. For over 25 years, hos- 
pitals of the Veterans’ Administration 
have been offering hospital-based edu- 
cational experience in collaboration with 
most of the Nation’s medical schools. 

VA hospitals are currently affiliated 
with 81 medical schools, 51 dental 
schools, 287 nursing schools, 274 univer- 
sities and colleges, and 84 community 
and junior colleges. During the current 
fiscal year, more than 50,000 students 
will participate in more than 60 cate- 
gories of training in VA institutions. Be- 
cause of the size, diversity, experience, 
and quality of its medical facilities and 
training programs, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Department of Medicine and 
Surgery is uniquely qualified to under- 
take the program provided by this reso- 
lution. If we are to obtain a sufficient 
number of trained manpower, it is essen- 
tial that the educational capacities of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the insti- 
tutions with which it is affiliated be ex- 
panded. Furthermore, the experience and 
expertise of the VA makes it the ideal 
agency to assist in the establishment of 
new schools of medicine. 

I would like to briefly provide a sec- 
tion by section analysis of this resolu- 
tion. It would provide a new chapter 82 
to title 38, United States Code, entitled 
“Assistance in Establishing New State 
Medical Schools: Grants to Affiliated 
Medical Schools: Assistance to Health 
Manpower Training Institutions.” The 
chapter is divided into three subchapters, 
each of which is designed to accomplish 
certain designated programs. 

Subchapter I would provide a pilot 
program of assistance in the establish- 
ment of not more than five new State 
medical schools to be located in prox- 
imity to, and operated in conjunction 
with, VA medical facilities in geographi- 
cally dispersed States. The assistance 
would include: First leasing to the State 
of VA land and buildings, second, re- 
modeling and repair of VA structures to 
render the buildings suitable for neces- 
sary school facilities, and third, grants— 
on a reducing basis—to reimburse the 
State for faculty salaries. 

Subchapter II would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to carry out a program of 
grants, on a matching basis, for medical 
schools which have maintained an af- 
filiation with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. These grants would assist such 
schools in carrying out projects and pro- 
grams for the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of their facilities. The purpose of 
these grants would be to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to strengthening the 
medical education program of the schools 
with the result of a substantial in- 
crease in the number of students able to 
attend medical school. 

Subchapter IIT would authorize the 
Administrator to carry out a program of 
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grants on a matching basis to establish 
cooperative programs of coordination 
and expansion in the training of pro- 
fessional and technical allied health serv- 
ices personnel, the development and 
evaluation of new health careers, and the 
improvement of allied health manpower 
utilization. 

The total authorization level for this 
resolution would be $33 million for the 
first fiscal year and $34 million per year 
for the following 6 years. The resolution 
also makes the necessary provisions for 
the responsible distribution and utiliza- 
tion of the funds. 

In view of the health crisis we are fac- 
ing, I hope that the Senate will give this 
resolution its immediate and careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
joint resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 128 


Joint resolution amending title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide 
certain assistance in the establishment of 
new State medical schools; the improve- 
ment of existing medical schools affiliated 
with the Veterans’ Administration; and to 
develop cooperative arrangements between 
institutions of higher education, hospitals, 
and other public or nonprofit health serv- 
ices institutions, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to develop and conduct edu- 
cational and training programs for health 
care personnel 
Whereas there is a great national shortage 

of physicians and allied health personnel; 

Whereas it is now estimated that there is 
a shortage of approximately 48,000 doctors of 
medicine and over 250,000 allied health and 
other medical personnel; 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration op- 
erates the largest medical care system in the 
United States, if not the world; 

Whereas the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration has 
an active and close affiliation with over eighty 
medical schools; 

Whereas if the training of sufficient num- 
bers of physicians, other health professionals, 
allied health personnel, and other health per- 
sonnel is to be accomplished, it is essential 
that the educational capacities of medical 
and health professions schools affiliated with 
the Veterans’ Administration be expanded, 
that new medical and health professions 
schools affiliated with Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals be established, and that edu- 
cation and training opportunities for the 
training of existing and future allied health 
and other health personnel be expanded and 
improved; 

Whereas because of the size, diversity, and 
quality of its medical program, the Veterans’ 
Administration’s Department of Medicine 
and Surgery is uniquely qualified to assist 
in the expansion and improvement of exist- 
ing affillated medical schools and other 
health professions schools, in the establish- 
ment of new medical and health professions 
schools, and in the expansion and improve- 
ment of education and training opportuni- 
ties for allied health and other health per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas it is essential that an adequate 
number of physicians, health professionals, 
allied health personnel, and other health 
personnel be trained if the Congress is to 
discharge its responsibility to provide the 
best possible medical care for the Nation’s 
veterans: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the “Veterans’ Administration Medi- 
cal School Assistance and Health Service Per- 
sonnel Education and Training Act of 1971." 

Sec. 2. (a) Part VI of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting immediately 
after chapter 81 the following new chapter— 


“Chapter 82.— ASSISTANCE IN ESTABLISH- 
ING NEW STATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS; 
GRANTS TO AFFILIATED MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS; ASSISTANCE TO HEALTH 
MANPOWER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 


“Sec. 
“5070. Coordination with public health pro- 
grams; administration. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—PILOT PROGRAM FOR 
ASSISTANCE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW STATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


“5071. Declaration of purpose. 

“5072. Authorization of appropriations. 
“5073. Pilot program assistance. 

“5074. Limitations. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—MATCHING GRANTS 
TO AFFILIATED MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


“5081. Declaration of purpose. 

“5082. Authorization of appropriations. 
“5083. Grants. 

“5084. Payments. 

“5085. Limitations. 


“SUBCHAPTER III—ASSISTANCE TO PUB- 
LIC AND NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING, HOSPITALS 
AND OTHER HEALTH SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION TO IN- 
CREASE THE PRODUCTION OP 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL AL- 
LIED HEALTH SERVICE PERSONNEL 


“5091. Declaration of purpose. 

“5092. Definitions. 

“5093. Authorization of appropriations. 
“5094. Grants. 

“5095. Payments. 

“5096. Limitations. 


“$5070. Coordination with public health 
programs; administration 

“(a) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, coordinate 
the programs carried out under this chapter 
and the programs carried out under section 
309 and titles VII, VIII, and IX of the Public 
Health Service Act. 

“(b) The Administrator may not enter 
into any agreement under subchapter I of 
this chapter or make any grant or other 
assistance under subchapter II or III of this 
chapter after December 31, 1978. 

“(c) The Administrator shall prescribe 
regulations covering the terms and condi- 
tions for entering into agreements and 
making grants under this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—PILOT PROGRAM FOR 
ASSISTANCE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW STATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


“$ 5071. Declaration of purpose 

“The purpose of this subchapter is to 
authorize the Administrator to implement a 
pilot program under which he may provide 
assistance in the establishment of new State 
medical schools if such schools are located In 
proximity to, and operated in conjunction 
with, Veterans’ Administration medical 
facilities. 
“§ 5072. Authorization of appropriations 

“(a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and a like sum for each 
of the six succeeding fiscal years. Sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall be 
used for making grants to States pursuant to 
section 5073(a) (3) of this title. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able until the end of the second fiscal year 
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following the fiscal year for which they are 
appropriated. 
“§ 5073. Pilot program assistance 

“(a) Subject to subsection (b) of this 
section the Administrator may enter into 
an agreement to provide to any State the fol- 
lowing assistance to enable such State to 
establish a new medical school: 

“(1) The leasing to the State under such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
deems appropriate, of such land, buildings, 
and structures under the control and juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration as 
may be necessary for such school. The three- 
year limitation on the term of a lease in sec- 
tion 5012(a) of this title shall not apply 
with respect to any lease entered into pur- 
suant to this paragraph. 

“(2) The extension, alteration, remodeling 
or repair of buildings and structure provided 
under paragraph (1) to the extent necessary 
to make them suitable for use as medical 
school facilities. 

“(3) The payment of grants to reimburse 
the State for the cost of the salaries of the 
faculty of such school during the initial 
twelve-month period of operation of the 
school and the next six such twelve-month 
periods, but payment under this paragraph 
may not exceed an amount equal to— 

“(A) 90 per centum of the cost of faculty 
salaries during the first twelve-month period 
of operation, 

“(B) 90 per centum of such cost during the 
second such period, 

“(C) 90 per centum of such cost during 
the third such period, 

“(D) 80 per centum of such cost during the 
fourth such period, 

“(E) 70 per centum of such cost during 
the fifth such period, 

“(F) 60 per centum of such cost during 
the sixth such period, and 

“(G) 50 per centum of such cost during 
the seventh such period. 

“(b) (1) The Administrator may not enter 
into any agreement under subsection (a) of 
this section unless he finds that— 

“(A) there will be adequate State financial 
support for the proposed medical school; 

“(B) the overall plans for the school meet 
such professional and other standards as the 
Administrator deems appropriate; and 

“(C) the school will maintain such ar- 
rangements with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical facility with which it is asso- 
ciated (including but not limited to such 
arrangements as may be made under sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 81 of this title) as will 
be mutually beneficial in the carrying out 
of the mission of the medical facility and 
the school. 

“(2) Any agreement entered into by the 
Administrator under this subchapter shal 
contain such terms and conditions (in aa 
dition to those imposed pursuant to sub. 
section (a)(1) of this section) as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to protect th 
interest of the United States. 


“§ 5074. Limitations 

“The Administrator may not use the au- 
thority under this subchapter to assist in 
the establishment of more than five new 
medical schools. Such schools shall be in 
geographically dispersed States. 


“SUBCHAPTER II— MATCHING GRANTS 
TO AFFILIATED MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


“§ 5081. Declaration of purpose 
“The purpose of this subchapter is to au- 
thorize the Administrator to carry out a 
program of grants, on a matching basis, for 
medical schools which have maintained af- 
filiation with the Veterans’ Administration 
in order to assist such schools to improve 
and enlarge their facilities. 
“§ 5082. Authorization of appropriations 
“(a) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and a like sum fcr each 
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of the six succeeding fiscal years. Sums ap- 

propriated pursuant to this section shall be 

used for making grants to medical schools 
pursuant to this subchapter. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub. 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able until the end of the second fiscal year 
following the fiscal year for which they 
are appropriated. 

“$ 5083. Grants 
“(a) Any medical school which is affil- 

iated with the Veterans’ Administration 
under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subchapter IV of chapter 81 of this title 
may apply to the Administrator for a grant 
under this subchapter to assist such school, 
in part, to carry out projects and programs 
for the improvement and enlargement of 
its facilities, ercept that no grant shall be 
made for the construction of any building 
which will not be located on land under the 
jurisdiction of the Administrator. Any such 
application shall contain such information 
in such detail as the Administrator deems 
necessary and appropriate. 

“(b) An application for a grant under this 
section may be approved by the Adminis- 
trator only upon his determination that— 

“(1) the proposed projects and programs 
for which the grant will be made will make 
a significant contribution to strengthen- 
ing the medical education program of the 
school and will result in a substantial in- 
crease in the number of medical students 
attending such school; 

“(2) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any Fed- 
eral funds made available under this sub- 
chapter will be matched by funds or other 
resources available from other sources, 
whether public or private; 

“(3) the application sets forth such fiscal 
control and accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of, and accounting for, Federal funds paid 
under this subchapter; and 

“(4) the application provides for making 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Administrator may 
require to carry out his functions under 
this subchapter, and for keeping such rec- 
ords and for affording such access thereto 
as the Administrator may find necessary or 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

"$ 5084. Payments 
“Payments pursuant to grants under this 

subchapter may be made in installments, and 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments, as 
the Administrator may determine. 

“§ 5085. Limitations 
“A grant to any medical school under this 

subchapter with respect to any projects or 
programs approved by the Administrator may 
not exceed 50 per centum of the total costs, 
as determined by the Administrator of such 
projects and programs. 

“SUBCHAPTER III—ASSISTANCE TO PUB- 
LIC AND NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING, HOSPITALS AND 
OTHER HEALTH SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION TO INCREASE THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL ALLIED HEALTH SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

“$ 5091. Declaration of purpose 
“The purpose of this subchapter is to au- 

thorize the Administrator to carry out a pro- 

gram of grants, on a matching basis, to pro- 
vide assistance in the establishment of coop- 
erative arrangements among universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, community colleges, 
schools of allied health professions, State and 
local systems of education, hospitals, and 
other nonprofit health service institutions, 
affiliated with the Veterans’ Administration. 
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to coordinate and expand the training of pro- 
fessional and technical allied health services 
personnel; to develop and evaluate new 
health careers; and to improve allied health 
manpower utilization. 


“§ 5092. Definitions 

“For the purpose of this chapter, the term 
‘eligible institution’ means any educational 
facility or other public or nonprofit institu- 
tion, including universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, community colleges, schools of allied 
health professions, State and local systems of 
education, hospitals, and other nonprofit 
health service institutions for the training 
or education of allied health or other health 
personnel affiliated with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the conduct of or the pro- 
viding of guidance for education and training 
programs for health manpower. 

“§ 5093, Authorization of appropriations 

“(a) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and $4,000,000 for each of 
the six succeeding fiscal years. Sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall be used 
for making grants to educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, or training establishments 
pursuant to this subchapter. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able until the end of the second fiscal year 
following the fiscal year for which they are 
appropriated. 

“§ 5094. Grants 

(a) Any eligible institution may apply to 
the Administrator for a grant under this 
subchapter to assist such institution to carry 
out, through the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital with which it is, or will become 
affiliated educational and clinical projects and 
programs, matching the clinical requirements 
of the hospital to the allied health training 
potential of the eligible institution, for the 
expansion and improvement of such institu- 
tion's capacity to train health manpower, in- 
cluding physician’s assistants and other new 
types of health service personnel. Any such 
application shall contain a plan to carry out 
such projects and programs and such other 
information in such detail as the Administra- 
tor deems necessary and appropriate. 

“(b) An application for a grant under this 
section may be approved by the Administra- 
tor only upon the Administrator’s determina- 
tion that— 

“(1) the proposed projects and programs 
for which the grant will be made will make 
a significant contribution to improving the 
education (including continuing education) 
or training program of the eligible institu- 
tion and will result in a substantial increase 
in the number of students trained at such 
institution; 

“(2) the application sets forth such fiscal 
control and accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of, and accounting for, Federal funds paid 
under this subchapter; and 

“(3) the application provides for making 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Administrator may 
require to carry out his functions under this 
subchapter, and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the Ad- 
ministrator may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. 

§ 5095. Payments 

“Payments made pursuant to grants un- 
der this subchapter may be made in in- 
stallments, and either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, with mecessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments, as the Administrator may deter- 
mine. 

“§ 5096. Limitations 

“A grant to any eligible institution under 
this subchapter with respect to any projects 
or programs approved by the Administrator 
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may not exceed 50 per centum of the total 
costs, as determined by the Administrator, 
of such projects and programs.” 
(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of part VI of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding 
“82. Assistance in Establishing New 
State Medical Schools; Grants 
to Affiliated Medical Schools; 
Assistance to Health Man- 
power Training Institutions.. 

immediately below 

“81. Acquisition and Operation of 
Hospital and Domiciliary Fa- 
cilities; Procurement and Sup- 


By Mr. FANNIN (for himself, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. Cook, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho, and Mr. 
TOWER): 

S.J, Res. 129. A joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States requiring the submis- 
sion of balanced Federal funds budgets 
by the President and action by the Con- 
gress to provide revenues to offset Federal 
funds deficits. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, many 
people in our Nation think that drug ad- 
diction is the biggest threat to our soci- 
ety. I agree that it is a major threat, but 
there is another addiction that is equally 
as dangerous to our Nation's well-being. 
The addiction is most apparent right here 
in this city, and more specifically in this 
historic building. 

Congress is “hooked” on deficit financ- 
ing, and the symptoms make it apparent 
that the addiction to irresponsible spend- 
ing has reached the critical stage. 

Congress and free spending bureau- 
crats look upon deficit spending the same 
way that a drug addict looks upon heroin. 

Deficit financing at the outset provides 
an alluring escape from the problems of 
the moment. 

The chronic user of deficit financing 
knows that he is doing something wrong, 
but slowly sinks deeper and deeper into 
the habit. 

The more that deficit financing is used, 
the easier it is to use. 

As addiction to deficit financing 
grows, sò grows the need for ever bigger 
and bigger doses to satisfy the habit. 
And as the habit grows, it becomes ever 
easier for the bigger spenders to alibi 
their irresponsibility. 

Eventually, there must be a terrible 
day of reckoning. 

Mr. President, the only way that any 
addiction is cured is for the victim to 
first admit that he is an addict. Then 
there must be a firm pledge and deter- 
mination to shake the habit. This usu- 
ally involves some withdrawal pains, and 
the victim must submit to strong dis- 
cipline until once again he is able to 
stand on his own two feet. 

I would submit that our Govern- 
ment—especially this Congress—has 
reached the point that we can no longer 
ignore the symptoms of advanced ad- 
diction. 

We have a 1971 fiscal year deficit of 
$23.3 billion. 

In one decade Congress and three ad- 
ministrations have managed to spend 
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more than $116 billion in excess of rev- 
enues. 

The national debt now stands at 
around $400 billion and there are fore- 
casts that we will have another huge 
deficit in the fiscal year which has just 
started. 

Interest on the national debt is run- 
ning at more than $21 billion per year. 

Mr. President, economic experts in 
foreign nations realize our precarious 
position even if free spenders in the 
United States do not. 

We have had warnings from abroad 
that our Government must exercise 
some economic discipline and halt the 
spending binge if we want to protect 
the international integrity and value of 
the dollar. The recent dollar crisis in 
Europe should serve as a warning of 
the great concern abroad and the threat 
to our currency. 

In America, deficit spending has en- 
couraged runaway inflation that is rob- 
bing our citizens who are least able to 
afford it. Government borrowing drives 
up interest rates. The burden of debt 
we are dumping on future generations 
grows heavier by the day. Deficit financ- 
ing is damaging the foundation of our 
American economic system. 

Today I am introducing a cure for the 
Government’s addiction to chronic, ex- 
cessive deficit financing, a joint resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit chronic deficit financing by the 
Federal Government. 

During the 91st Congress, this consti- 
tutional amendment was cosponsored by 
28 of my fellow Senators who share my 
concern about the disregard in Govern- 
ment for basic economic principles. 

This amendment would require Con- 
gress to balance the Federal budget in 
the aggregate over a 2-year period. 

Congress would still have some lati- 
tude to attempt stimulation of a slug- 
gish economy. This could be done by ap- 
proving a deficit budget for 1 year, pro- 
vided that the deficit is paid off in the 
following year. Prudent use of short- 
term financing would continue to be 
available to Congress and the Govern- 
ment. 

If the Federal Government were to op- 
erate at a deficit for 1 year, Congress 
would either have to cut back on spend- 
ing or raise taxes in the second year to 
pay off the previous year’s debt. Or it 
might be desirable under some circum- 
stance for Congress to program a budget 
surplus for 1 year and a matching deficit 
in the next. 

The amendment is self-enforcing in 
that it has a provision to remedy the 
situation if Congress were to misjudge 
or purposely fail to come out with a bal- 
anced budget or surplus at the end of a 
2-year period. Under the amendment, 
Congress could not legally pass any ap- 
propriations bills until it took action on 
revenue measures to pay off any deficit. 
Any appropriation bills Congress might 
try to pass would not be constitutional. 

This proposal requires that Congress 
be honest with itself and with the peo- 
ple. Sufficient taxes would have to be 
levied to pay for Federal programs. 


We have “truth-in-lending” and 
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“truth-in-packaging” legislation for pri- 
vate enterprise. Why not have some 
“truth in appropriating” legislation for 
Congress so the people will know exactly 
what the bill is for the many Govern- 
ment programs that we have today? 

Senator Curtis, the very able Senator 
from Nebraska, has pointed out that in 
less than 60 days earlier this year some 
85 bills were introduced in the House 
and Senate calling for new expenditures 
of more than $130 billion. These were 
all new domestic spending bills. 

It seems to me that when such legisla- 
tion is introduced, sponsors of the bills 
have an obligation to explain what the 
cost will be and where the funding will 
come from. Federal programs are paid 
for—sooner or later—by the people of 
our Nation through their tax moneys. The 
Government does not give anyone any- 
thing that it does not first take from 
someone else through taxation. 

Excessive Federal spending is not the 
answer to our current problems. Rather 
than spur employment, heavy deficit 
budgets will simply rekindle inflation. 
Heavy Federal spending can hinder 
rather than help private industry em- 
ployment. Government spending diverts 
money from private enterprise. Federal 
money encourages inflationary wage 
increases. 

It is time to silence the siren song of 
the free spenders who try to sell the 
American people on the idea that they 
can get something for nothing. There is 
no rich uncle, certainly not the mythical 
Uncle Sam, who will pour out an endless 
amount for unrealistic programs. 

Here in Washington, it has become 
popular to make lists of things that we 
as a Nation should accomplish. Then 
draw up legislation setting the ideal goal. 

Then Congress passes legislation ap- 
propriating that wonderful cure-all— 
dollars—for untested programs. Many of 
these programs established with such 
fanfare in the 1960’s were dismal failures. 

It is time that we take a look at what 
we as a Nation can afford—then decide 
our priorities and make allocations with- 
in this framework. 

Mr. President, as a former business- 
man and as a private citizen I fully ap- 
preciate the value of wisely used credit. 
Without the intelligent use of borrowed 
funds, we would not have nearly the 
thriving economy that we have today. 

But as a businessman and a private 
citizen, I am aware of just how easy it 
is to slip into the habit of using credit 
carelessly. 

Congress has been spending carelessly; 
Congress has been spending without con- 
sideration of the consequences that will 
befall our people. Ending the habit will 
involve some self-discipline, but it can 
be done. 

Mr. President, my esteemed colleague 
from Virginia, Mr. Byrp, gave an excel- 
lent speech on this floor recently point- 
ing out that the Republican Party has 
been regarded in the public mind as the 
party of fiscal responsibility. 

I believe that the majority of our peo- 
ple believe in this principle. 

I especially appreciated this speech 
because it was Senator Byro’s father 
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who, along with other Senators, made 
similar efforts in the 1950’s to win pas- 
sage of measures to control deficit fi- 
nancing. 

So this is not a new idea, although I 
have refined my amendment so that it 
would be more flexible than earlier pro- 
posals. It certainly is not a partisan is- 
sue. 

If the efforts of Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Sr., had been successful in the 1950's, 
we would not be in the economic mess 
we are in today. Our situation now cries 
out for an end to reckless spending. 

Our economy suffered great distortion 
under the guns and butter policies of the 
1965-68 period. 

The legacy of guns and butter policy 
is inflation, unemployment, severe hard- 
ship for those who live on fixed incomes, 
loss of jobs as manufacturers seek 
sources of cheap labor overseas and the 
growing lack of confidence in the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

President Nixon went into office under 
the banner of fiscal responsibility. There 
was a dramatic cut in the Federal deficit 
in 1969. Then the expenditures began 
their climb back up. 

The Nixon administration has been 
under heavy pressure to spend Federal 
money to “stimulate” the economy, an 
economy which is trying to readjust itself 
to normal and peaceful times. In Con- 
gress there has been a determination to 
add even more costly programs. As a 
result, we are now back to the disastrous 
deficit level of the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

As a Republican, I urge that the Presi- 
dent renew his efforts to clamp down on 
Federal spending. As a Member of this 
Senate, I urge that we start trying to 
make economic decisions as they must be 
made—not based on emotions or political 
gain, but on sound logic and economic 
principles. 

In closing, I would like to point out 
that the amendment I am proposing 
would not shackle the Congress. Deficit 
budgets would be permissible in times of 
legitimate national crisis, such as during 
a war or widespread disaster. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
Senators BELLMon, COOK, CURTIS, ERVIN, 
GOLDWATER, JORDAN of Idaho, and Tower, 
I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence a joint resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit chronic 
deficit financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I want to say “hurrah” to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
NIN) for focusing attention on what I 
believe is a vitally important problem 
which faces this Nation; as a matter of 
fact, I think it is the most important 
domestic problem facing the Nation to- 
day, and that is the need for the Govern- 
ment to put its financial house in order. 

I was much impressed with the words 
of the Senator from Arizona when he 
said: 


It is time we took a look at what this 
Nation can afford. 


I submit, Mr. President, that this Na- 
tion cannot afford the smashing deficits 
which the Government has run up dur- 
ing the past few years. 
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The budget, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona pointed out a 
moment ago, for the current fiscal year 
which ended this past June 30 was $23.3 
billion. 

May I ask the senior Senator from 
Arizona at this point if that is on a uni- 
fied basis or a Federal funds basis? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, may I say 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia that this amount is on a unified 
basis. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in any case it is a very high deficit. The 
unfortunate part, as I see it, is not that 
there will be this deficit for this one fis- 
cal year which ended June 30, but that 
we are now in a new fiscal year which 
started 12 days ago, and the prediction 
is that the deficit for the new fiscal year 
which will end June 30, next year is that 
there will be a $30 billion deficit. 

I submit that this country cannot con- 
tinue in this way. The worst thing that 
can happen to the American people is to 
have the value of their money eroded by 
high inflation which means that the gro- 
cery money of every housewife and the 
wage check of every wage earner is eaten 
into by inflation. 

We hear a lot in Congress about how 
we want to help the people. I submit that 
the best way to help the people, to help 
those on fixed incomes, to help the re- 
tired people, to help those in the lower 
and middle economic brackets, is to get 
off of this spending spree and to proceed 
to some sound policies such as those ad- 
vocated by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I believe very strongly 
that if we are going to continue on the 
financial course this country has pursued 
in recent years, the American people are 
going to face some very severe difficulties. 

As the Senator from Arizona pointed 
out a while ago, there is only one place 
from which the Government can get 
money, and that is out of the pockets of 
the wage earner. 

Mr. President, the people who are be- 
ing hurt the most by the severe tax- 
ation—and we have severe taxation— 
and by the high inflation—and we 
have high inflation—are the lower 
and middle economic groups. The 
wealthy people are able to take care of 
themselves. It is those in the middle and 
lower economic groups who are suffering 
so very much and who will continue to 
suffer so very much under the policies 
which are being pursued now, the huge 
deficit spending and the reckless spend- 
ing programs that both the administra- 
tion and the Congress together seem de- 
termined to embark upon. 

Mr. President, I am so pleased to have 
been on the floor today when the distin- 
guished and able senior Senator from 
Arizona called attention to what seems 
to me to be a vital problem that is facing 
the Nation. I want to say that I wish 
many more Members of the U.S. Congress 
possessed the sound views of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I express 
my thanks to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia for his remarks. 
I agree that we are facing a very serious 
problem. I hope that the prediction of the 
budget deficit for next year will not be 
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as severe as some have forecast. How- 
ever, I realize that it will be very serious. 

I also know that the inflation results 
from mass unemployment because of our 
inability to compete with foreign coun- 
tries who do not have inflation and are 
shipping their merchandise abroad. 

I note that the Senator from Virginia 
has been calling this matter to the at- 
tention of Members of the Congress and 
of the general public. I commend him for 
doing so. 

I apppreciate very much the fact that 
he has made this statement today point- 
ing out what can happen if we do not 
change our ways and stop this inflation- 
ary trend which is brought about by the 
tremendous spending and by the in- 
creased wages which are not justified by 
increased productivity. 

I express my deep appreciation to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for 
himself and Mr. Sponc): 

S.J. Res. 130. A joint resolution grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to certain 
boundary agreements between the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
for myself and Mr. Sponc I am introduc- 
ing today a joint resolution wherein the 
consent of the Congress would be given 
to legislation enacted by the General As- 
sembly of Virginia in 1968, and the Leg- 
pr of the State of Maryland in 

This legislation establishes the boun- 
dary line between the two States in 
the Chesapeake Bay region. 

As provided in the legislation, the con- 
sent of Congress is needed, and I hope 
that this matter will receive rapid ap- 
proval. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 717 


At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from New Jersey, 
(Mr. Case), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Coox), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Martuias), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern). the Senator from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. Monpate), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. RotH), and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 717, a bill to 
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establish the Hells Canyon-Snake Na- 
tional River in the States of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Ss. 934 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from California (Mr. CRANS- 
ton), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Proury), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 934, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Amendments of 1971. 


5. 1560 


At the request of Mr. Packwoop, 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1560, a 
bill to amend the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to 
permit sharing the cost of agriculture- 
related pollution prevention and abate- 
ment measures. 

S. 1595 


At the request of Mr. Jackson, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1595, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish and adminis- 
ter a program of direct Federal employ- 
ment to improve the quality of the en- 
vironment, the public lands, Indian res- 
ervations, and commonly owned and 
shared resources through a program of 
recreational development, reforestation, 
and conservation management. 

S. 1742 
At the request of Mr. Brock, the 


Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1742, a 


bill to prohibit the use of the name of 
any of certain deceased servicemen un- 
less consent to so use the name is given 
by the next of kin. 


S. 1814 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1814, a 
bill to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices which 
he determines to be reasonable under 
prevailing mortgage market conditions 
direct loans made to veterans under 
chapter 37, title 38, United States Code. 


s. 1835 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RisicorFr), the Senator from California 
(Mr, Tunney), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 


PHREY), the Senator from Rhode Island 
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(Mr. Pett), and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD) be added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1835, a bill to provide a com- 
prehensive Federal program for the pre- 
vention and treatment of drug abuse and 
drug dependence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

5. 1846 

At the request of Mr. Jackson, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1846, a 
bill to establish a Coal Gasification De- 
velopment Corporation, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2093 

At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHEs) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 2093, a bill to protect producers’ 
incomes when rebuilding reserve stocks of 
wheat or feed grains. 


8. 2126 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2126, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to authorize the issue of national service 
life insurance to prisoners of war, and 
for other purposes. 


5. 2134 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2134, the 
Office of Constituent Assistance Act. 

S. 2163 


At the request of Mr. Scorr for Mr. 
Marutas, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr, RistcoFF), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLiincs), and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2163, a bill to 
provide for the payment of tuition, sub- 
sistence, and educational assistance al- 
lowances to certain eligible veterans. 

S. 2213 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2213, a bill 
to give severance pay to disabled mail- 
handlers. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 

At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 62; and 

At the request of Mr. Scort, for Mr. 
GRIFFIN, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 62, au- 
thorizing the display of each of the flags 
of the 50 States at the base of the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 79 

At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matutas), and the Senator from 


Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 


79, the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 146—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTARY EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 
Mrs. SMITH submitted the following 
resolution: 
SENATE RESOLUTION 146 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134 (a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized from the date 
this resolution is agreed to, through Febru- 
ary 29, 1972, for the purpsse stated and with- 
in the limitations imposed by the following 
sections, in its discretion (1) to make ex- 
penditures from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from the date this resolution 
is agreed to through February 29, 1972, to 
expend not to exceed the sum of $10,000 to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study to (1) determine the extent to which 
particular standing committees of the Sen- 
ate and subcommittees thereof may have 
engaged in the performance of functions, 
or assumed the exercise of jurisdiction, ex- 
ceeding the scope of the functions and juris- 
diction conferred upon them by the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, and (2) propose 
means and measures necessary or desirable 
to prevent in the future jurisdictional con- 
flict among standing committees of the Sen- 
ate arising from such failures to comply 
with the Standing Rules of the Senate. Such 
sum is in addition to the amount specified 
in section 2 of Senate Resolution 28 Ninety- 
second Congress, agreed to March 1, 1971, and 
was not included in that resolution because 
at the time at which that resolution was 
considered the committee did not contem- 
plate making any such study relating to the 
jurisdiction of standing committees of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ing, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable with respect 
to the study or investigation for which ex- 
penditure is authorized by this resolution, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 147—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
ESTABLISH A TEMPORARY SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON JURISDIC- 
TIONAL RULES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 
Mrs. SMITH submitted the following 
resolution : 
SENATE RESOLUTION 147 
Resolved, That (a) there is established a 


temporary special committee of the Senate to 
be known as the Special Committee on 


Jurisdictional Rules (hereinafter referred to 
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as the “committee”’). The committee shall 
consist of 5 Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate as follows: 

(1) three majority party members 
appointed from recommendations made by 
the majority leader; and 

(2) two minority party members appointed 
from recommendations made by the minority 
leader. 

The President of the Senate shall designate 
one of the members as chairman, Vacancies 
in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the authority of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
committee, and shall be filled in the same 
manner as original appointments thereto 
are made. Any appointment of a Senator to 
be a member of the committee shall be in 
addition to the number of appointments to 
committees to which that Senator may be 
entitled under paragraph 6 of Rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of business, 
except that the committee may fix a 
lesser number as a quorum for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony. The committee 
shall adopt rules of procedure not incon- 
sistent with laws applicable to, and the rules 
of the Senate governing standing committees 
of the Senate. 

(c) Except as expressly provided by this 
resolution, no legisiative measure shall be 
referred to the committee, and it shall have 
no authority to report any such measure to 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee— 

(1) to conduct a comprehensive study and 
investigation with respect to the extent to 
which particular standing committees of the 
Senate and subcommittees thereof may have 
engaged in the performance of functions, or 
assumed the exercise of jurisdiction, exceed- 
ing the scope of the functions and jurisdic- 
tion conferred upon them by the Standing 
Rules of the Senate; and 

(2) to propose means and measures neces- 
sary or desirable to prevent in the future 
jurisdictional conflict among standing com- 
mittees of the Senate arising from such fail- 
ures to comply with the Standing Rules of 
the Senate. 

(b) The committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than February 29, 1972, the results of its 
study, and its recommendations for any 
changes in the Standing Rules of the Senate 
or other measures which it may determine 
to be necessary or desirable. Upon the sub- 
mission of its report to the Senate, the 
committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee is authorized in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to hold 
hearings, (3) to sit and act at any time or 
place during the sessions, recesses and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate, (4) to em- 
ploy personnel, (5) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (6) with the prior consent of 
the Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to use on a reimbursable basis 
the services of personnel, information, and 
facilities of any such department or agency, 
(7) to procure the temporary services (not 
in excess of one year) or intermittent services 
of individual consultants, or organizations 
thereof, in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as a standing committee of 
the Senate may procure such services under 
section 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, (8) to interview employees 
of the Pederal, State, and local governments 
and other individuals, and (9) to take dep- 
ositions and other testimony. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel under this resolution. Such person- 
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nel assigned to the minority shall be accorded 
equitable treatment with respect to the fixing 
of salary rates, the assignment of facilities, 
and the accessibility of committee records. 

(c) With the consent of the chairman of 
any other committee of the Senate, this spe- 
cial committee may utilize the facilities and 
the services of the staff of such other com- 
mittee of the Senate, or any subcommittee 
thereof, whenever the chairman of this spe- 
cial committee determines that such action 
is necessary and appropriate. 

(d) Subpenas may be issued by the com- 
mittee over the signature of the chairman 
or any other member designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman of 
the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$10,000 through February 29, 1972, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO PEACE TALKS CONTIN- 
GENT UPON ELECTIONS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I wish 
to introduce a resolution for Mr. Mon- 
DALE and myself which calls on the ad- 
ministration to give the most urgent and 
serious consideration to the recent Com- 
munist proposals on withdrawal of U.S. 
forces and repatriation of U.S. prison- 
ers. The Mondale-Eagleton resolution 
also specifies that the upcoming South 
Vietnamese election or other political 
events in South Vietnam should in no 
way delay or serve as a barrier to reach- 
ing an immediate agreement on these 
proposals. 

Mr. President, the Mondale-Eagleton 
resolution comports with the expressed 
will of the U.S. Senate as indicated by 
the 61 votes cast for the Mansfield 
amendment. It expresses the deeply held 
belief of a majority of Senators of both 
parties and all political persuasions that 
the Government of the United States has 
honorably fulfilled whatever its commit- 
ment to the people of South Vietnam 
might have been and that the only re- 
maining objective of the Government of 
the United States is to achieve the re- 
lease of its prisoners of war. 

This resolution will not buy time for 
the Thieu government in Saigon but if 
accepted and followed by the President 
could buy life for many young Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam or on their way there 
and cut the time that U.S. prisoners of 
war remain in prison. 

On behalf of my colleague from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MonpaLe) who initiated this 
important resolution, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution and his re- 
marks on it be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 148 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
American people desire the earliest possible 
return of our prisoners and withdrawal of all 
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our forces from Indochina, conditioned only 
upon the safety of our men; 

Whereas the President has stated as a pur- 
pose of his policy in Indochina the prompt 
return of prisoners of war and the safe and 
orderly return of U.S. forces; 

And whereas the President has stated his 
commitment that repatriation of U.S. pris- 
oners and withdrawal of U.S. forces will not 
be contingent upon the imposition of a po- 
litical settlement in South Vietnam; 

And whereas the Senate of the United 
States has by a clear majority expressed its 
desire that all U.S. forces be withdrawn from 
Indochina and that all U.S. prisoners be 
repatriated promptly; 

And whereas the current negotiating pro- 
posals of the North Vietmamese and Viet 
Cong delegations in Paris may permit a nego- 
tiated agreement for repatriation of prisoners 
and prompt and secure withdrawal of U.S. 
forces independent of a political settlement 
in South Vietnam: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that it is 
the sense of the Senate that: 

(1) the highest urgency of this Adminis- 
tration shall be to pursue promptly, with 
good faith, and with the full resources at 
its disposal the current proposals made by 
the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong Dele- 
gations in Paris, 

(2) the sole consideration in negotiating 
these proposals be that an t be 
reached which provides for repatriation of 
all U.S. prisoners simultaneously with the 
safe withdrawal of all U.S. forces, and 

(3) under no circumstances should such 
agreement be contingent upon, or delayed 
until, the completion of South Vietnamese 
elections in October 1971, or any other South 
Vietnamese elections or political events. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MONDALE 


This Administration is coming to its mo- 
ment of truth in Vietnam. 

The other side has now offered to return 
our prisoners of war in exchange for a defi- 
nite withdrawal of all U.S. forces. And most 
important, they have apparently dropped a 
central part of their earlier position—the in- 
sistence that withdrawal of forces and re- 
patriation of prisoners be accompanied by 
political agreement in which the United 
States, in effect, overthrew the present re- 
gime in Saigon. 

No one can be certain what lies behind 
this major change in the position of the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese. Some argue 
that it is only a ploy to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration and provoke its critics. Perhaps 
there has been a judgment in Hanoi that 
the Saigon regime will collapse in any case 
with an ultimate departure of American 
forces. And there is at least the theoretical 
possibility that this reflects a decision on 
the part of the Communists to deal with the 
political future of South Vietnam through 
independent negotiations between them- 
selves and the non-communists in the 
South—assuming of course that non-com- 
munist political forces will survive our de- 
parture. I don't know the answers to these 
questions about WHanoi’s motivation in 
making this extraordinary move, any more 
than I know how seriously this Administra- 
tion intends to respond. 

But one thing is clear: this negotiating 
offer will lay bare—at long last—President 
Nixon’s ultimate intentions in Southeast 
Asia. 

If, as the President has said so often, our 
purpose is a secure withdrawal of U.S. forces 
and the prompt return of our long-suffering 
prisoners of war, and if the South Viet- 
namese are nearly as self-sufficient politically 
and militarily as the Administration has 
claimed them to be, our response in Paris 
should be affirmative. If it is, there is cer- 
tainly a chance that both prisoners and 
troops can be home by Christmas. 
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But this offer will also expose some other 
“ifs” in the President's policy. If the real 
purpose of our policy is not to end the war 
but to prop up a regime in Saigon, if we are 
unwilling to face the truth about the 
strength of the Saigon regime and its mil- 
lion-man army, if we are still pursuing some 
idea of victory or humbling of the other 
side whatever the cost—then the Administra- 
tion will let this opportunity for settlement 
be lost. 

I do not underestimate for a moment the 
difficult questions to be solved in this kind 
of negotiated withdrawal of U.S. forces. But 
I think it’s time to cut through the diplo- 
matic rhetoric about “complexities” and get 
to the heart of the problem: The American 
people want our men and prisoners home 
from Vietnam, and they want them home 
now. 

They do not want our men to go on being 
killed and maimed, to go on suffering in com- 
munist prison camps, for the sake of some 
generals in Saigon who cannot stand on their 
own feet even after the sacrifice of 50,000 
American lives and over $100 billions from 
the American taxpayer. 

It has been suggested that the Adminis- 
tration will delay any settlement until the 
South Vietnamese Presidential elections in 
October. If that turns out to be true, the 
Americans who die and are wounded be- 
tween now and then will truly have been 
sacrificed in vain. The record is all too clear 
that the present regime in Saigon is trying 
to prevent an authentic democratic election. 
The thought that we would keep our men in 
battle to preserve that corruption and trav- 
esty is literally sickening. 

We must not mistake the momentous 
waive of public opinion on this subject. 

This is certainly not a partisan matter. All 
of us who supported the last Administra- 
tion's war policies bear responsibility for the 
terrible price of the war. 

I and many other Democrats and Republi- 
cans must share the blame that our society— 
and this is expressed most poignantly in the 
bitter frustration of so many young men re- 
turning from Vietnam—is very nearly at the 
breaking point over the war. 

But President Nixon now has a rare, per- 
haps fleeting opportunity to avert that break 
here at home and end the continuing death 
and destruction in Indochina. 

If he does not seize the opportunity—and I 
pray that he does—the American people can 
only conclude that this Administration's 
policy may be more concerned with the fate 
of a dictator in Saigon, more concerned with 
some strange concept of pride, than with 
the future of this country. 

In the final analysis, this is the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility. But the Senate also 
has responsibility in this vital matter—the 
responsibility to make its position unequi- 
vocally clear to the Administration. 

Toward this end, I will introduce and seek 
an early vote on a sense of the Senate Reso- 
lution calling on the President to give the 
highest priority to the proposals submitted 
by the other side at Paris. This Resolution 
would make clear that the Senate believes 
that an agreement must not be prevented 
by any deferral or condition related to the 
upcoming elections in South Vietnam. 

Hopefully, the Senate will take this op- 
portunity to inform the President of its sense 
of urgency and seriousness in this matter. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
33—-SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION REGARDING 
PERSECUTION OF JEWS AND 
OTHER MINORITIES IN RUSSIA 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I introduce 


today a bipartisan Senate concurrent 
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resolution to express the sense of Con- 
gress that the President of the United 
States of America shall take immediate 
and determined steps to call upon the 
Soviet Government to permit the free ex- 
pression of ideas and the exercise of 
religion by all its citizens in accordance 
with the Soviet Constitution and to call 
upon the State Department to raise in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions the issue of the Soviet Union’s 
transgressions of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

In this concurrent resolution, my prin- 
cipal joint sponsor and coauthor, Sena- 
tor Jackson, and I are joined by Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
FANNIN, Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. Gurney Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. McGovern, Mr. PACK- 
woop, and Mr. PELL. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to examine the harsh plight of the Soviet 
Jews. The Soviet Union is a dictatorship 
that denies all its citizens many basic 
human rights which we take for granted. 
But the Jews are treated worse than 
most. The Jew is forbidden his own 
schools. Although the state policy gives 
lipservice to freedom of religion, the 
Jew's freedom is virtually nonexistent. 
The largest synagog in Moscow has a 
seating capacity of around 600 people. 
There are only three synagogs in Moscow 
and a new addition of a Hebrew prayer 
book has not been printed in years. 

Cultural repression is not the only 
evidence of anti-Semitism in Russia. The 
official Soviet press deliberately holds 
Jews up to ridicule and scorn, picturing 
them as economic scavengers. In the 
economic trials during the 1960’s a high 
proportion of those purged and sentenced 
to prison or death were Jews. According 
to press reports, this was the first time 
in the history of the Soviet Union that 
capital punishment was invoked for 
economic crimes. 

We now read press accounts of the 
Moldavian Supreme Court finding nine 
Jews on trial in Kishinew guilty of anti- 
Soviet actions and sentencing them to 
prison-camp terms ranging from 1 to 5 
years. The trial in Moldavia was the last 
in a series involving 34 persons—all but 
two of them Jews—who were arrested in 
the wake of an alleged plot to highjack a 
small AN-2 plane in Leningrad last year 
and flee abroad. 

An Odessa court recently sentenced 
Reiza Palatnik, a Soviet Jew who had 
sought to go to Israel, to 2 years in a 
prison camp for planning to disseminate 
anti-Soviet material. Mrs. Palatnik was 
arrested on December 1 by agents of the 
State Security Committee after they had 
reached her apartment and seized what 
was described as “illegal literature.” This 
literature included petitions by Soviet 
Jews seeking to emigrate and articles and 
poems by writers known for their liberal 
views. 

These and other oppressive steps have 
undoubtedly led at least 50 percent of 
the Jews now living in the Soviet Union 
to desire to emigrate to Israel if the op- 
portunity should arise. 

Undoubtedly the adverse world reac- 
tion to these trials has led the Soviet 
authorities to ease some of the barriers 
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to emigration that normally apply to 
Soviet citizens. It is now reported that 
about a thousand Jews a month have 
been leaving the country, some five times 
more than in previous years. 

Perhaps more than anything else, re- 
surgent Soviet anti-Semitism gives cause 
for concern in our pursuit of world peace. 
Time and again peace overtures in the 
Middle East have been met with more 
strident anti-Israel statements and more 
repressive anti-Semitic actions within 
the U.S.S.R. The condition of peace re- 
quires an acceptance of equity for reli- 
gious and ethnic minorities on the part 
of all peoples. 

The persecution of minorities is not 
confined to the Jews. My colleagues are 
all too familiar with the repression of 
the freedom loving people of the Ukraine 
who have not accepted the Soviet domi- 
nation and have been fighting to gain 
their independence by all means acces- 
sible to them. 

The indisputable evidence produced by 
exiles of the many violations of human 
rights by the Soviet Union is so con- 
clusive that I and Senator Jackson today 
coauthor a Senate concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President acting through the Depart- 
ment of State take such steps that are 
necessary to place the question of human 
rights violations in the Soviet Union on 
the agenda of the United Nations orga- 
nization. I urge all my colleagues who 
believe in these human rights to join us 
in this bipartisan humanitarian effort. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the concurrent resolution 
appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 

Whereas in the Soviet Union men and 
women are denied a freedom recognized as 
basic by all civilized countries of the world, 
indeed by the Soviet Constitution; and 

Whereas the Jews and other religious 
minorities of Russia are being denied the 
means to sustain their identity inside Russia 
and the opportunity to maintain that iden- 
tity by moving elsewhere; and 

Whereas the right to emigrate, which is 
denied Russian Jews, is a right affirmed by 
the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the President of the 
United States of America shall take im- 
mediate and determined steps to— 

(1) call upon the Soviet Government to 
permit the free expression of ideas and the 
exercise of religion by all its citizens in ac- 
cordance with the Soviet Constitution; and 

(2) utilize formal and informal contacts 
with Soviet officials in an effort to secure an 
end to discrimination against religious mi- 
norities; and 

(3) demand of the Soviet Government that 
it permit its citizens the right to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union to the countries of 
their choice as affirmed by the United Na- 
tions Declaration of Human Rights; and 


(4) call upon the State Department to 
raise in the General Assembly of the United 


Nations the issue of the Soviet Union's trans- 
gression of the Declaration of Human Rights. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in a bipartisan effort with 
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the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) 
in submitting a concurrent resolution in- 
tended to bring to bear the influence 
of the United States on behalf of the per- 
secuted Jewish minority of the Soviet 
Union. 

The resolution expresses the sense of 
the Congress that as the leading rep- 
resentative of a country that prides it- 
self on a tradition of religious and cul- 
tural freedom, the President shall exert 
America’s diplomatic and moral re- 
sources in support of the courageous 
Soviet Jews who daily incur great risks 
and suffer inhuman privation rather than 
submit to the destruction of their Jewish 
identity. Specifically, the President is 
asked to call upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment to honor the words of its own con- 
stitution by permitting the free expres- 
sion of ideas and exercise of religion by 
all its citizens—and he is asked to utilize 
all available channels, formal and in- 
formal, to convey this position. 

Moreover, the President is requested 
to demand of the Soviet Government that 
it permit its citizens the right to emi- 
grate to the countries of their choice as 
affirmed by the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The right to free 
emigration is basic and fundamental to 
human liberty. It is a tragic crime for 
the Soviet—or any other—government to 
imprison its own citizens in a society 
where they can neither practice their 
religion nor make their way to countries 
where they might give full expression to 
their religious and cultural identity. 

Finally, this resolution calls upon the 
State Department to raise in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations the 
issue of the Soviet Union’s transgression 
of the Declaration of Human Rights— 
@ declaration that was unanimously 
adopted by the United Nations. 

I do not need to speak at length, Mr. 
President, of the cruel mistreatment of 
the Soviet Union’s Jewish minority. It is 
all too well known. Some months ago I 
invited my colleagues to a luncheon at 
which Dr. Esther Aisenstadt described 
the labor camps, the deadly uranium 
mines and the mental institutions to 
which innocent Soviet citizens—whose 
only crime is a desire to emigrate to 
Israel—are systematically sent. We 
heard, at that time, from a young girl 
who, along with her flance, had applied 
for an exit visa to go to Israel where 
they could live in dignity as Jews and 
raise a family openly based on their 
Jewish cultural identity. This young 
girl—a mere 18 years old—was granted 
her visa a week after her marriage while 
her husband of 1 week was denied the 
freedom to emigrate to Israel. In this 
cruel manner a brave youngster, mature 
beyond her years, was forced to choose 
between her husband and her freedom. 

There will be those in this country who 
will accept the repeated assurances of 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that no anti-Semitism is officially 
sanctioned in the Soviet Union today. 
There will be those who will accept the 
self-righteous claims of Russian spokes- 
men writing letters of denial to the New 
York Times or statements extracted from 
those whose obvious dependence on the 
regime is reason enough to dismiss their 
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unconvincing apologies. It is certainly 
true that our knowledge of the extent of 
persecution in the Soviet Union is im- 
perfect. No statistics are announced in- 
dicating the number of Jews who have 
lost their jobs, been driven from their 
occupations, or had their homes ran- 
sacked by security men searching for 
illegal Hebrew grammars. No data is 
available that suggests the intimidation 
by the watchful officials who circulate 
among the congregants at the Soviet 
Union’s few remaining synagogues noting 
who is present and who converses with 
whom. Nowhere among the public rec- 
ords of the Soviet statisticians is a report 
on the number of men, women, and chil- 
dren who would first risk their personal 
security and then give up all their 
worldly possessions for an exit visa and a 
chance to earn a passage to Israel. 

But while it is true that we do not 
have an abundance of reliable data, we 
do have enough. We have heard enough. 
We know at least as much about the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia as was 
known in the early days of Hitler’s per- 
secution of the German Jews. We have 
seen the trials. We have reports of the 
arrests. And, perhaps most convincing 
of all, we have the testimony of those 
courageous men and women who have 
spoken out in letters to the West and 
signed petitions and even participated 
in open demonstrations. 

We cannot stand by without using such 
weight as we in America possess on be- 
half of those innocent Soviet Jews— 
victims of persecution—whose chief de- 
sire is for spiritual and cultural expres- 
sion. We who freely possess these rights 
have an obligation to speak for those 
who do not. 

This is a simple resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It merely expresses the sense of 
Congress that we use normal channels 
and procedures, and invoke a United 
Nations declaration, to express our out- 
rage at the twin tragedy of Soviet anti- 
Semitism coupled with the denial of the 
right of Soviet citizens to emigrate. With 
all of its own burdensome problems I 
have no doubt that the people of Israel 
would open their arms and joyfully 
gather in the tens of thousands of men 
and women who—were the universal 
declaration implemented in the Soviet 
Union—would leave at once for the free- 
dom they cannot find at home. 

Mr. President, all we are proposing is 
that the United States support the prin- 
ciple of the open society. We are calling 
upon the President to use America’s in- 
fluence to help eliminate those restraints 
which hinder individuals from freely de- 
veloping their abilities, personalities, and 
cultural identities. The hallmark of the 
open society is its recognition of such 
basic freedoms as speech, religion, and 
the right to emigrate. 

These principles have been embodied 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. We support these principles not 
only because they are morally right, but 
we support them also because we know 
that our own freedom is intimately tied 
to the freedom of others. If powerful 
states do not tolerate diversity at home— 
and if we stand silent and thus morally 
acquiesce—they will not be inclined to 
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tolerate diversity abroad. And our bitter 
experience in this century demonstrates 
that closed societies which deny freedom 
to their own citizens are made uneasy by 
the persistence of freedom in open 
societies—and this uneasiness and the 
fear and ambition it breeds threatens us 
all. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 27 

At the request of Mr. Marturtas, the 

Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Crans- 
TON), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) , and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, 
to establish a joint congressional com- 
mittee to carry out a study and investi- 
gation regarding the termination of the 
state of national emergency. 


THE PEACE CORPS ACT—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 239 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference an amend- 
ment that I intend to propose to S. 2260 
and ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to keep the Peace Corps inde- 
pendent of Action, the new agency com- 
bining domestic volunteer programs. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 239 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 2. Section 4(b) of the Peace Corps Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2503(b)), relating to delegation of 
functions, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the President determines that any 
of his functions under this Act should be 
exercised through an agency or officer of the 
United States Government, the President 
may provide that any such functions may 
be exercised only through the Secretary of 
State or the Director of the Peace Corps. If so 
provided by the President, the Secretary or 
the Director may promulgate such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary or 
appropriate to carry out such functions, and 
may delegate to any of his subordinates au- 
thority to perform any of his functions under 
this Act.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION PROGRAMS APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS NO. 240 AND 241 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, together 
with Senators BROOKE, CRANSTON, HAT- 
FIELD, KENNEDY, and TUNNEY, I introduce 
two amendments which I intend to offer 
to H.R. 9270, the Agriculture-Environ- 
mental Appropriations bill. Hidden 
within the billions of dollars appropri- 
ated under this act are some 60 to 70 
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million dollars to support the growth, 
export, advertising, overseas financing, 
and grading of a product which just 18 
months ago the Congress determined was 
so hazardous to health it should not be 
advertised over the broadcast media and 
every package of which should be labeled 
with a health warning. 

When young people look to their Gov- 
ernment, what do they see these days. 
Beyond the disillusionment which may 
have been created by the Pentagon pa- 
pers, and the administration’s efforts to 
stop the press from revealing the Penta- 
gon papers, the young people of our coun- 
try see a Government confused and dis- 
torted on many issues. We pass legislation 
to prevent pollution and then for years 
we permit pollution to continue. We pass 
legislation calling for packaging of haz- 
ardous materials so that thousands of 
youngsters will not be poisoned each year, 
and we see the products which caused 
these poisonings still on the market, still 
in the same unsafe packages. And we tell 
our children not to smoke, that it is un- 
safe to their health, yet we spend millions 
of dollars encouraging farmers to grow 
the very product which has been con- 
demned by every medical organization 
which has looked into smoking and its 
effects on health. 

Mr, President, the question is not, “How 
can we terminate assistance to hard- 
working farmers struggling to make a 
decent income?” The true question which 
this Congress must face is, “How can we 
afford to encourage the growing of a crop 
which will lead to the death of thou- 
sands of Americans?” 

The second amendment which we are 
proposing today, would create a Com- 
mission on Tobacco Adjustment Assist- 
ance to conduct a study and recommend 
to the Congress action necessary to 
provide assistance to those individuals 
adversely affected by the elimination of 
subsidies caused by the decrease in 
tobacco consumption currently underway 
in the United States. The need for this 
second amendment is perhaps even 
greater if we are truly concerned about 
the welfare of our people. 

I would think that those Senators 
whose constituency makes up that part 
of the Nation we call tobacco country, 
would support this amendment and its 
passage. The need is great. The pound- 
age of tobacco which can be sold on the 
free market is dropping as more and 
more people become aware of the health 
hazards of cigarettes. With the elimina- 
tion of the crop support subsidies, and 
the elimination of the export subsidies, 
the income to the 600,000 farm families 
who make their livelihood on tobacco will 
surely drop. It is for these reasons that 
we offer this amendment to help those 
economically displaced by the current 
trend toward reduced use of tobacco. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 159 


At the request of Mr. Saxse, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsyvania (Mr. SCOTT), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case), the Senator from Rhode 
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Island (Mr. Pastore), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennetr), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Bettmon), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. RotH), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF) , the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) , the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Srevenson), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) , the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RIBICOFF) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 159, intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 1657, the International 
Security Assistance Act of 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS 
RELATIVE TO ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate and the public that on July 15, 
1971, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will hold an open hearing 
on S. 291 and S. 2034. Both measures 
would establish within the Department of 
the Interior the position of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

S.2034 was submitted and recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior and would assign to the new As- 
sistant Secretary supervision over the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office 
of Territories. S.291, sponsored by the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELumon), 
would assign to the new Assistant Secre- 
tary supervision over Indian Affairs. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 3110, New Senate Office Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MIRV-ABM 
HEARINGS JULY 13-14 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, the Arms Control Subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee will begin 2 days of hearings to ex- 
plore the question of whether the con- 
tinued deployment of MIRV and ABM 
systems is necessary at this time. 

How can this question be answered? 
The administration speaks of a “suffi- 
ciency” criterion for calculating our 
Strategic requirements. We want to 
know: sufficient for what? All of us are 
agreed that our defense must be suffi- 
cient to deter an adversary from attack- 
ing us. But some critics are concerned 
that our defense may be excessive—and 
excessive programs can be costly, and 
they may have the effect of provoking 
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the Soviet Union into accelerating their 
own defense program in order to pre- 
vent us from maintaining a decisive 
strategic superiority. The result can be 
an endless, spiraling arms race that is 
not costly but dangerous. How, then, do 
we plan a defense program that is suf- 
ficient but not excessive? 

Our decision to deploy MIRV and 
ABM systems is frequently criticized as 
an example of excessive defense. MIRV 
was originally justified as a means of 
penetrating Soviet ABM defenses. It now 
appears that the Moscow ABM system 
is clearly unworkable. Was our reaction 
appropriate to the threat? What is the 
present and potential effectiveness of 
Soviet ABM defenses? Are the fears of a 
possible upgrading of Soviet air de- 
fenses—SAM’s—into ballistic missile de- 
fenses realistic? Is this possible threat 
of a workable Soviet ABM the only rea- 
son for our MIRV program, or are there 
other reasons as well? 

We will want to explore these ques- 
tions in order to clarify the rationale for 
our MIRV programs. 

Likewise, our Safeguard ABM program 
was justified by the administration as 
a counter to the Soviet SS—9 missile and 
potential Soviet MIRV capabilities. 
These Soviet weapons have been por- 
trayed as a lethal threat to our land- 
based Minuteman missiles—thus pro- 
voking fears of a rapidly developing So- 
viet first-strike capability. Yet the press 
has reported recently that a new CIA 
study draws conclusions about SS-9 ac- 
curacy and current Soviet MIRV capa- 
bilities which suggest that the threat to 
Minuteman may not be immediate. Per- 
haps, as many critics argue, our reac- 
tion—building ABM defenses for Min- 
uteman bases—was premature. The sub- 
committee will want to know, therefore, 
the real answers on the SS-9 and So- 
viet MIRV potential. 

All of these questions are very diffi- 
cult. The answers depend as much on 
the judgment of statesmen as on the facts 
of existing weapons programs and the 
best estimates of future capabilities. But 
we must strive to make the soundest 
judgments possible. We must provide for 
our national security, but we must also 
control the arms race. 

The executive branch has impressive 
resources of information with which to 
make these judgments. But it is not im- 
mune ito the possibility of error. Con- 
gress has the constitutional authority 
to provide funds for our national de- 
fense. It also has the responsibility to 
subject proposed defense programs to 
the closest possible scrutiny. We hope to 
give MIRV and ABM the closest possible 
scrutiny in these hearings. We want to 
have clearer answers to this question: 
Why is the continued deployment of 
MIRV and ABM necessary at this time? 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PEACE 
CORPS AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has scheduled a 
hearing on July 16, 1971, on the Peace 
Corps authorization bill at which I expect 
to explore the implications of the Peace 
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Corps merger with Action and discuss my 
amendment. 

In addition to hearing Mr. Blatchford, 
Director of the Peace Corps, the com- 
mittee will take testimony from others 
who ask to be heard. They are requested 
to get in touch with Mr. Arthur M. Kuhl, 
chief clerk of the committee. 

The hearing will take place in public 
at 10 a.m. in room 4221 in the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAWS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Proce- 
dures will continue its series of hearings 
on the recommendations of the National 
Commission on Reform of the Federal 
Criminal Laws on July 19 and 20, 1971. 
The hearings will begin each day at 10:00 
a.m. in Room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building. Further information on the 
hearings can be obtained from the sub- 
committee staff in room 2204, extension 
53281. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


LAOS—FURTHER U.S. MILITARY OP- 
ERATIONS IN THIS SECRET WAR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral recent news articles report a new, 
hitherto secret, military operation being 
conducted in Laos by irregular units un- 
der the command of Gen. Vang Pao, 
commander of Military Region No. 2. 
The first of these was a story by Tammy 
Arbuckle, published in the Washington 
Star of July 7, and reprinted in the New 
York Times of July 8; also an article by 
D. E. Ronk, published in the Washington 
Post of July 8. As these reporters make 
clear, considerable American support has 
been involved. 

An article, by Marilyn Berger, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of July 9, 
reports the statements of U.S. and Lao 
Officials on the operation, statements in- 
dicating a certain amount of confusion 
as to the respective responsibilities of the 
Lao and U.S. Governments for the new 
offensive. 

Apparently this operation by Lao and 
Thai irregulars, whose costs are paid by 
US. funds appropriated by Congress, has 
been under way since late June; but we 
in the Congress, who have appropriated 
the funds, have had to learn about it in 
the press. In fact, had there been no 
press reports, we might never have 
learned about it. Indeed, as Mr. Arbuckle 
reported in another article, published in 
the Washington Star, American officials 
in Laos did not acknowledge the true 
scope of the operation until July 9. Mr. 
Arbuckle notes in his article of July 7: 

It is almost unbelievable that after Sen- 
ate censure and publication of the Pentagon 
documents, a US. mission in Laos should 
once again resort to secrecy, particularly 


concerning a United States-run operation 
close to North Vietnam and China. 


Surely we will all agree with that 
statement. 
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The press stories report that these 
irregular units are being led by Ameri- 
can military men in the employ of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and that top 
Lao military officers insist that the op- 
eration is being coordinated by the 
CIA. A State Department spokesman 
has said that Americans are not actually 
leading any of the forces in this opera- 
tion. But he has admitted that we are 
providing logistic and air support and 
I am sure he would not deny that these 
irregular units are directed by U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Both Mr. Arbuckle and Mr. Ronk re- 
port that American Embassy officials in 
Vientianne put the responsibility for the 
operation on Gen. Vang Pao, saying that 
he “is very much his own man.” Mr. 
Ronk adds that American sources say: 

No matter what anyone says, he does 
pretty much what he wants. 


Knowing what I do know now about 
our activities in Laos, this statement is 
ridiculous on its face. We recruit and 
train these irregular forces. We provide 
them with all their equipment and am- 
munition. We transport them to battle 
in American planes, as the press stories 
make clear. It is further reported that 
American engineers were involved in 
clearing mines from landing strips on the 
plain and that U.S. Air Force crane heli- 
copters were used to move heavy equip- 
ment into forward areas. 

Furthermore, it is inconceivable that 
offensive actions of the magnitude de- 
scribed could have been undertaken 
without direct air support by U.S. fighter 
bombers based in Thailand. It is, there- 
fore disingenuous if not actually deceitful 
to shift the blame on Gen. Vang Pao so 
as to absolve ourselves of any responsi- 
bility for this military engagement. 

Actually, if we were able to accept as 
accurate the statement that Gen. Vang 
Pao “does pretty much what he wants,” 
we should be even more disturbed; 
because if this statement were true, it 
would mean that, despite the enormous 
U.S. involvement and participation in 
this Laotian war, we cannot control ac- 
tions on the part of local Lao military 
commanders which risk causing a new 
escalation of the fighting, the costs of 
which fighting is borne by the United 
States. 

One might well ask also about what 
additional risk arises from the involve- 
ment of Thai troops in an operation of 
this type and character. Given the fact 
that the United States is committed by 
treaty to the defense of Thailand, should 
not the Congress seek assurance that 
the use of U.S.-financed Thai troops 
in Laos will not provoke a North 
Vietnamese response that would result 
in that Thailand commitment being in- 
voked? 

The risks inherent in this new offen- 
sive, particularly the possibility that it 
may undercut the tentative progress 
which has been made toward talks be- 
tween Prime Minister Souvanna and the 
Pathet Lao looking toward a reestablish- 
ment of the 1962 Accords, raise once 
more the question: Just what are the 
objectives of U.S. policy in Laos? 
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Do we intend to continue to prosecute 
the war in northern Laos as an adjunct 
to the war in Vietnam, or do we support 
with sincerity efforts toward a Laotian 
political settlement? 

One explanation could be that there 
is disagreement within the executive 
branch on our objectives in Laos. Would 
it not be interesting to know, for exam- 
ple, whether the principal force behind 
this new offensive was the Department 
of State, or the influence of military 
planners who view Indochina as one vast 
American theater of operations. 

We of Congress have a right to ques- 
tion the wisdom of this latest Laotian 
operation, and to deplore the secrecy 
which surrounds it. We also have the 
right to resent the high-handedness of 
the executive branch in not consulting 
Congress before undertaking a major 
military operation with funds Congress 
appropriated; an operation which may 
seriously affect not only our interests 
in Laos, but also in all of Indochina as 
well as in Thailand. 

I would earnestly hope that the Sen- 
ate would bear this case in mind when 
considering the amendment I have pro- 
posed to the Defense authorization bill 
that would limit the funds which can be 
obligated or expended in Laos, exclusive 
of air operations over the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail area in southern Laos, to $200 
million. 

It is only through some control of the 
funds it appropriates that the Congress 
can have any real knowledge of, or ex- 
ercise any restraint on, this dangerous 
situation. 

Also, I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to a brief news item, following 
the summary of the Washington Star 
report from Laos, in the July 8 issue of 
the New York Times entitled “Cam- 
bodian Plan Said To End.” This report 
quotes “United States sources” as saying 
that the United States has abandoned 
its secret program of training regular 
Cambodian troops in Laos, but is con- 
tinuing to train Cambodian guerrillas. 

This is a program which has hereto- 
fore been kept classified by the execu- 
tive branch. Let us hope that its con- 
firmation by U.S. sources will end that 
ban, and that knowledge of that portion 
of the report on Laos by two members of 
the staff of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which related to this subject will 
no longer be withheld from the American 
people. 

While on the subject of declassification, 
the subcommittee staff was told by the 
State Department this morning, specifi- 
cally by Mr. Joseph Wolf, that the mem- 
orandum to the Secretary of State on 
the declassification of certain portions of 
the June 7 closed session of the Senate on 
Laos has not yet been acted on but is 
still being considered. I remind Senators 
that, as I have reported to them on both 
June 30 and July 7, by Friday, June 25, 
the specific points had been defined on 
which there was disagreement between 
representatives of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and representatives of the 
executive branch on the need for con- 
tinued security classification. Over 2 
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weeks have now passed, but still there 
has been no decision. 

Meanwhile, as noted above, a new mili- 
tary offensive has been launched in Laos, 
spearheaded by precisely those Ameri- 
can supported forces, Laos and Thai, 
which the executive branch seems most 
determined to screen with official secrecy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
articles I have cited be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, July 7, 1971] 


PLAIN OF JARS OPERATION WiTH U.S. Am 
REPORTED 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 

VIENTIANE—The United States has 
launched a new secret operation against the 
Plain of Jars, a Communist-held area in 
northern Laos, well-informed sources say. 
“Commando raiders,” some led by American 
military men in CIA employ have pene- 
trated as far as Lima 22, an air strip in the 
east central plain. 

U.S. aircraft are landing on the plain. An 
Air America C123 transport was stranded with 
its American crew on the plain for a night, 
according to well-informed sources. U.S. offi- 
cials, however, refuse to discuss the operation 
making it difficult to assess the operation’s 
exact magnitude or objectives. 

One American source claimed Meo Gen. 
Vang Pao was “strengthening and improving 
his defensive position.” Sources said Vang 
Pao took Ban Na, a key hill overlooking the 
plain last Tuesday. Unfortunately this claim 
of strengthening defenses does not jell with 
the U.S. presence on the plain or the exces- 
sive secrecy cloaking the operation on the 
part of U.S. and Lao officials. 

FRAUGHT WITH DANGER 

To clear North Vietnamese from the hills 
south of the plain and establish positions on 
hilltops overlooking the plain would be ex- 
cellent, as it would give Vang Pao’s forces a 
breather until the next dry season. 

However, to go onto the plain is fraught 
with both military and political danger. 

In 1969, a joint U.S. and Lao operation, 
About Face took the plain from the Commu- 
nists briefly, but resulted in massive Hanoi 
retaliation which drove CIA-led Meos back 
farther than ever before and almost resulted 
in the secret base of Long Chen falling. A 
new offensive could mean the final end to 
feelers for talks between the government and 
Communists and lead to fresh Hanoi offen- 
sives. Hanoi has frequently made clear it 
will not tolerate a U.S. or government pres- 
ence on the Plain of Jars and has sufficient 
force to push the corrupt, ill-managed Lao 
forces off the plain again whenever it wants. 

Some military sources have suggested that 
the Plain of Jars push is to relieve the pres- 
sure on the Meo base of Bouam Long, north 
of the plain. - 

When correspondents tried to find what 
the operation was about Gen. Thong Punh 
Knoksy, the government spokesman, dodged 
into the corridors of Lao-headquarters. U.S. 
officials adamantly refuse to speak unless 
Thong Punh speaks first. 

It is almost unbelievable that after Senate 
censure and publication of the Pentagon 
documents, a U.S. mission in Laos should 
once again resort to secrecy particularly con- 
cerning a U.S. run operation close to North 
Vietnam and China. 

The operation previously resulted in tough 
Communist retaliation and caused consider- 
able government and civilian loss in 1969. 
There can be no doubt the operation is con- 
siderable in size. The Pathet Lao radio which, 
although it is Communist, has been most 
truthful to date on Lao operations, says 
three regiments of Vang Pao’s forces are in- 
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volved. Vientiane military sources say two 
Thai battalions and six Lao Meo battalions 
are involved. U.S. air power is again extreme- 
ly active over the plain, where some 5,000 
civilians are still living. American embassy 
officials are trying to blame Vang Pao for the 
operation. “Vang Pao is very much his own 
man,” three American officials said separately. 

As all three used the same words, one can 
only assume somebody told them to say this. 
Vang Pao’s informers are advised, paid, 
armed, clothed and sometimes led by CIA 
employees and it is impossible for the general 
to do anything big without American ap- 
proval. Some middle-level Americans are al- 
ready having second thoughts. 

They fear that if Vang Pao finds no early 
Hanoi opposition he may continue to ad- 
vance, bringing the U.S. into a new northern 
Laos debacle. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1971] 


CIA Armes REPORTED LEADING COMMANDO 
Raps IN NORTH Laos 


VIENTIANE, Laos.—A secret operation in- 
volving commando raiders, some led by em- 
ployes of the Central Intelligence Agency, is 
reported under way against the Communist- 
held Plaine des Jarres in northern Laos. 

According to well-informed sources, United 
States aircraft have been landing on the 
plain, and one C-123 transport was stranded 
with its American crew there for a night. 

The informants said the commandos had 
penetrated as far as an airstrip in the east 
central part of the plain called Lima 22. 

United States and Laotian officials here 
have refused to comment on the reported op- 
eration. 

{In Washington, State Department officials 
said they were checking the situation and 
had no immediate comment. ] 

One American source said privately that 
the Meo leader, Gen. Vang Pao, whose C.I.A.- 
backed forces are based at Long Tieng, south- 
west of the plain, was “strengthening and 
improving his defensive position.” 

Some military sources suggested that the 
reported operation was being conducted by 
the Meo base of Bouam Long, north of the 
plain. 

Informants said two Thai battalions and 
six Meo battalions were involved. The Pathet 
Lao radio said the operation was being con- 
ducted by three regiments of General Vang 
Pao’s forces. 

In 1969, a joint United States-Loatian op- 
eration took the plain from Communist 
troops briefly but this lead to a large North 
Vietnamese counterstroke, which drove the 
Meos back and almost resulted in the fall of 
Long Tieng. 


CAMBODIAN PLAN Sam To END 


PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA —The United States 
has abandoned its secret program of training 
regular Cambodian troops on Laos, United 
States sources said today, but is continuing 
to train Camodian guerrillas. 

The sources said that the program financed 
iby the Central Intelligence Agency ended last 
month when a 500-man Cambodian army 
battalion wound up a three-month training 
course in the Laotian panhandle. 

[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1971] 

Laos BEGINS DRIVE FOR PLAIN OF JARS 
(By D. E. Ronk) 

VIENTIANE.—Little opposition is being met 
by CIA-supported Meo units under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Vang Pao as they build 
their rainy season offensive in northern Laos 
on to the Plain of Jars from Long Cheng. 

Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces 
appear to be withdrawing north and west off 
the 30-mile-square upland plain they have 
held since its recapture from Meo forces in 
early 1970, according to informed sources in 
Vietnam. 

Striking northeast and northwest of their 
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mountain base just north of the plain the 
irregulars reoccupied Ban Na, overlooking 
key passes into Long Cheng, early last week. 
Then they struck at Xieng Khoang airfield 
30 miles east, occupying it late in the week. 

Since occupying the airfield 100 miles 
northeast of Vientiane and beginning their 
commando raids, Meo soldiers have uncov- 
ered significant amounts of enemy arma- 
ments, including 122-mm rockets and small 
arms, strewn in the open. 

Vang Pao is not at the scene of the fight- 
ing, according to informed sources, but is re- 
covering from a serious illness. Command of 
the Meo troops is believed to be held by a 
committee of four junior officers working 
with American advisers. 

Informed sources in Vientiane say that the 
offensive thrusts onto the plain are being 
made in order to improve Vang Pao'’s de- 
fensive positions around Long Cheng. 

Other sources say, however, that the com- 
mando units are launching offensive forays 
northward along the east and west rims of 
the plain. They say a major offensive build- 
up is well under way. 

Traffic by heavy duty transport planes of 
Air America into the Xieng Khoang field is 
reported as “constant,” even under extremely 
hazardous weather conditions. 

Pilots ferrying troops and materiel report 
only sporadic groundfire. 

A general news blackout on the offensive is 
believed to have been ordered by Laotian 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma. Neither 
Laotian nor American spokesmen will com- 
ment on the offensive moves, nor on whether 
there is an official blackout in effect. 

Radio Pathet Lao from Sam Neua City, the 
Pathet Lao headquarters 175 miles northeast 
of here, is carrying news of offensive moves 
in the Xieng Khoang area, however, claim- 
ing that three regiments of Vang Pao’s “mer- 
cenaries” supported by “mercenary Thal ar- 
tillerymen” and heavy American bombing are 
invading “liberated zones.” 

There is considerable speculation in Vien- 
tiane over the parallels between the current 
offensive moves and those during 1969 when 
Vang Pao captured the plain following heavy 
bombing. The Pathet Lao recaptured the 
plain in early 1970. 

American sources deny that a general of- 
fensive of that scope is planned, and even 
express fear of such a move because of the 
Meo army's weakened condition, but as one 
informant said: “Vang Pao is very much his 
own man, and no matter what anyone says, 
he does pretty much what he wants.” 

[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1971] 
BOTH UNITED STATES, Laos CLAIM OTHER Is 

RUNNING NEW OFFENSIVE 
(By Marilyn Berger) 

The Laotian government said yesterday 
that a new offensive on the Plain of Jars is 
the responsibility of the U.S. embassy, while 
American officials in Washington sought to 
describe the action as a Laotian operation. 

The unsual statement by a Defense Min- 
istry spokesman in Vientiane appeared to 
grow out of a feud within the Laotian gov- 
ernment over the conduct of military 
operations. 

This statement came as Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.) was informing the Sen- 
ate that the Pentagon was opposing his 
amendment to limit U.S. military assistance 
to Laos to $200 million during fiscal 1972. 

The Associated Press reported that Gen. 
Thongphanh Knoksy, the Defense Ministry 
spokesman, said in Vientiane that there was 
a new drive on the Plain of Jars by special 
forces, but he declined to discuss details. 
“You should ask the American embassy,” 
Thongphanh said “This is their affair.” 

Andrew P. Guzowski, a U.S. embassy 
spokesman, declined comment. But, the AP 
reported, it is no secret that the Central 
Intelligence Agency pays, equips and advises 
the special forces and the Meo tribal army 
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under Gen. Vang Pao, who is in command on 
the Plain of Jars region with a base at 
Long Chen. 

Asked whether Vang Pao had informed 
the Laotian government about his operations, 
Thongphanh replied, “No, the government 
is not responsible for this operation.” 

Analysts here indicated that Vang Pao, 
who reports directly to Laotian Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma and not to the Ministry 
of Defense, had apparently hit a sensitive 
nerve. The statemen attributing the mili- 
tary operation to the United States was seen 
here as the ministry's way of hitting back- 

State Department spokesman Charles W. 
Bray, asked about U.S. involvement in the 
Plain of Jars drive, glossed over the split be- 
tween regular Laotian forces and the CIA- 
supported Meos. 

“We know that the Royal Lao government 
is attempting to improve its defensive posi- 
tions by pushing the North Vietnamese 
forces out of high ground to the west and 
to the south of the Plain of Jars,” Bray said. 
“These are the kind of actions the Royal Lao 
government has traditionally undertaken in 
the rainy season when the North Vietnamese 
have difficulty in supplying their forces, so 
that the Royal Lao government will be in a 
better position when the North Vietnamese 
return to the offensive during the dry season 
which begins in November.” 

Bray said the United States was providing 
logistic and air support for this operation “as 
we have in other operations in Laos.” 

Bray added that, contrary to some news re- 
ports, “No Americans of any description are 
leading any of the forces in this operation or 
any other operation in Laos." When ques- 
tioned, however, he left open the possibility 
that U.S. advisers were involved. Other Amer- 
ican officials said that U.S. advisers stayed at 
headquarters and did not go into the field. 

U.S. officials here said that Vang Pao’s 
forces have won control of the high points 
all around the Plain of Jars except for the 
northeastern section, making the plain un- 
tenable for the North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao. 

Symington, whose Foreign Relations sub- 
committee has put the spotlight on US. 
operations in Laos—both acknowledged and 
covert—yesterday read into the record a 
Pentagon statement in opposition to his 
amendment to limit spending in Laos. That 
statement said such a limit “would substan- 
tially impair our on-going operation in Laos, 
operations which have been undertaken at 
the request of the government of Laos to as- 
sist it in resisting military takeover by North 
Vietnam.” 

While Symington sought in his amend- 
ment to put a ceiling of $200 million on ob- 
ligations or expenditures for military and 
economic aid, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers has said that the United States is 
spending “in the neighborhood of $350 mil- 
lion,” exclusive of the cost of U.S. bombing 
operations, in Laos. 

The Pentagon statement said the Syming- 
ton amendment “would intrude into matters 
properly within the constitutional authority 
of the President, as commander-in-chief, to 
direct military operations in Southeast Asia.” 

Symington called this an “intriguing com- 
ment” in which the Department of Defense 
“would appear to be saying that the respon- 
sibilities the Congress has under the Consti- 
tution to raise and support armies does not 
mean what it says.” 

The Pentagon also said the amendment 
could not be administered by the Executive 
Branch which, according to the statement, 
maintains records for military assistance 
service for Southeast Asia” only on an esti- 
mate basis.” Symington called this a “dis- 
turbing” practice. “How can the Executive 
Branch be certain that expenditures do not 
exceed obligations in each country?” Sy- 
mington asked. 
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Instead of being an argument against his 
amendment, Symington suggested that the 
admission of this practice served as an argu- 
ment for its adoption. “It could well force 
the Executive Branch to institute procedures 
which will provide accurate accounting .. .” 
he said. 

In Vientiane, meanwhile, Souvanna sent a 
reply to Prince Souphanouvong, head of 
the Pathet Lao, about the latter's cease-fire 
proposal of June 25, Souvanna proposed a 
general cease-fire within a radius of 30 kil- 
ometers (about 20 miles) around the Plain 
of Jars and discussions at the plain to reach 
agreement on a full cease-fire. 

Souphanouvong had proposed a full cease- 
fire that would include an end to the Ameri- 
can bombing. He suggested meetings alter- 
nately at the Plain of Jars and in Vientiane. 

Informed sources here said they did not 
expect Souphanouvang to accept Souvanna’s 
proposal but said that the reply would serve 
to keep the exchanges going. 


[Prom the Washington Star, July 9, 1971] 
Lao Troops ADVANCE ON PLAIN 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 


VIENTIANE.—Special secret army units un- 
der the US. Central Intelligence Agency, but 
nominally controlled by Meo General Vang 
Pao, are reported in virtually control of 
northeastern, eastern, and southern portions 
of the Plain of Jars in north Laos. 

Lao government military spokesman Gen. 
Thongphanh Knoksy admitted yesterday that 
friendly forces had reached the area just 
south of Woodpecker Ridge. The ridge over- 
looks the northeast entrance to the plain. 

The general said teams were roving over 
the Plain of Jars searching for Vietnamese 
and Pathet Lao caches with some success. He 
said three quarters of the caches found are of 
food and only one quarter are arms caches. 
These proportions are directly opposite to the 
amounts of food and arms caches found when 
the government took the plain in August 
1969. 

Gen. Thongphanh said he did not believe 
the secret army forces are strong enough to 
cut Route 7 entering the Plain of Jars as they 
did in 1969. Thongphanh claimed the opera- 
tion was to prevent Communists attacking 
Bouam Long, just north of the plain, and 
concentrating against the joint U.S.-Meo base 
at Long Chen. 

U.S. airpower, according to other sources, is 
active in the plain area and U.S. engineers 
are working on strips south of old Meo 
strongpoint Lima 22. The U.S. Air Force uses 
fiying crane helicopters to bring and remove 
heavy equipment. 

Gen. Thongphanh declined to give further 
information on the Plain of Jars operation. 
He directed correspondents to ask the U.S. 
Embassy. U.S. officials, however, refused to 
give information. One official's reply to per- 
sistent press queries was “go to hell.” 

In the picture of the operation which ap- 
pears, however, five or six battalions of clan- 
destine army forces are placed south and 
southeast of the rim of the Plain of Jars cen- 
tered on Banna which Vang Pao’s forces took 
Tuesday. There and at other places near the 
rim, two special battalions were fanning out 
across the plain in teams searching for caches. 

Well informed sources say there is no in- 
tention of taking territory, only knocking out 
enemy supply lines for a more effective de- 
fense of Long Chen. To hold the plain would 
be militarily and politically unwise. Un- 
doubtedly team sweeps is the best plan. North 
Vietnamese forces remain east of Long Chen 
and if their supplies are cut off Long Chen 
would be in a better military position. 

However, informed military sources fear 
Vang Pao will be tempted to take the plain. 
This may cause another severe defeat, such 
as in February when Hanoi troops swept him 
from the plain. 
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BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS AT 
CONCORD ACADEMY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on June 3, 
during commencement week activities at 
Concord Academy in Concord, Mass., the 
school’s headmaster, David Aloian, deliv- 
ered an unusually perceptive baccalaure- 
ate address to the graduating class, of 
which my daughter was a member. 

Mr. Aloian, who is leaving Concord 
after 8 years of service as headmaster to 
take a similar position at the Belmont 
Hill School in Belmont, Mass., has spent 
most of his life working with young peo- 
ple. He understands their thoughts and 
concerns, and as his baccalaureate ad- 
dress suggests, he knows how to com- 
municate with them. 

Realizing that the 17- and 18-year-olds 
in his audience were well informed and 
highly educated, with a deep interest in 
public policy problems, Mr. Aloian spoke 
to them as mature young adults, avoid- 
ing the patronizing approach that young 
people understandably resent. 

The senior class at Concord Academy 
was representative in many respects of 
interested, involved young Americans 
throughout the Nation—the generation 
that will be called upon to guide us 
through a period of revolutionary change. 
I am sure that the Concord graduates 
will respond to Mr. Aloian’s plea for them 
to “take a full and active part in the 
great effort to make a better community, 
to make a better world,” and I am equally 
confident that their contemporaries 
across the country will respond with 
comparable enthusiasm, Ratification of 
the 26th amendment, making more than 
11 million Americans between 18 and 21 
eligible to vote for the first time, pro- 
vides an outlet for these concerned young 
people to responsibly express their views. 
I am convinced that a vast majority of 
them are ready to do so. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Aloian’s 
address would be of interest to Senators; 
consequently, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. I par- 
ticularly commend it to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), 
who has close ties to Concord Academy 
through his granddaughter. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR RESOLUTION 

I want to begin by promising you that you 
face difficult years ahead. On the personal 
level you move from a small school commu- 
nity, organized for your success and develop- 
ment, to large university communities which 
must be impersonal and even indifferent. You 
will face important life decisions: a career, 
personal commitments, marriage, a life's 
work, On a national level, you will gain full 
citizenship in and awareness of your country, 
which, despite its greatness and its shining 
promise, copes with serious problems of race, 
cities, poverty, economic stability, education, 


and internal divisions. On a world level, you 
will have to face problems of population, 
trade, race, rapidly diminishing resources, en- 
vironmental deterioration, national fears. 
You live in a time of tumultuous change 
and unrest, a time of world wide revolution. I 
believe we are in the midst of one of those 
great, creative, stormy, revolutionary periods 
of ferment, re-evaluation, and progress. In 
a few moments I want to say what I think 
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this revolution is about, but right now I 
want to ask you what your response to it and 
to all of the challenges that await you, will 
be. It seems to me you can respond in one 
of a number of ways. 

You can respond to the complexity of our 
times with hysteria—with confusion, panic, 
anxiety, tenseness, nail-biting fear, with dis- 
orientation and with high blood pressure. 
You can lose effectiveness and a sense of 
discrimination; you can follow every placard; 
you can make small problems insuperable 
and large problems impossible. To every crit- 
ical situation that lies ahead, you can re- 
spond with paralyzing fear. You can, in short, 
live your life trembling. 

Or, you can respond with apathy. You can 
decide that life's problems are too complex, 
too overwhelming, too much to work on. You 
can seek relief in privatism, as in some pas- 
toral commune, some drug (including alco- 
hol), or some endeavor on life’s periphery, 
away from the tumult and shouting of the 
main arenas. While humanity struggles, you 
can concentrate on little old you. You can 
do your thing and leave others to do our 
thing. 

Or, you can respond with stoicism. You 
can determine that no matter what, you will 
survive; no matter what, you will last out 
the storm. Here or elsewhere you will find 
some shelter, some spiritual foxhole, crawl 
into it, and wait for the storm to blow over. 
Stoicism has its appeal no doubt. But is it 
not a partial withdrawal? Is it not the first 
step to an unctuous self-pity? 

Or, you can respond with cynicism—with 
gloom, pessimism, contempt, scorn, sarcasm, 
rage, anger, hostility, hate. To life’s prob- 
lems you can shake your clenched and savage 
fist. If life is too big, too complex, you can 
at least despise it. Instead of solving: prob- 
lems, you can fight them. 

Or, you can participate. You can work, You 
can take a full and active part in the great 
effort to make a better community, to make 
a better world. You can feel the excitement 
and satisfaction—and the frustration and 
heartache too—in being alive at one of the 
most important crossroads in human history. 

For I believe our time is a critical one, 
that the stakes are the highest possible: 
the very survival and well being of the 
species. I believe we are in the midst of a 
significant, world changing revolution, a rev- 
olution as important as the agricultural 
revolution which taught us to grow food in- 
stead of hunting it; as important as the 
Judeo-Christian revolution which gave us the 
ethic of love; as significant as the Coperni- 
can revolution which took us from the center 
of the universe and put us where we are on 
a small planet on the edge of one galaxy; as 
important as the democratic revolution 
which gave us parliamentary government; as 
profound as the industrial revolution which 
moved us from country to city and replaced 
handicrafts with machines; as important as 
the Darwinian revolution which revealed to 
us the long, slow process of development, 
growth, and enlightenment through which 
we had passed. 

Perhaps the most important revolution is 
the one we are living in—what I would call 
@ perceptual revolution—a sudden, dramatic 
change in the way we as human beings per- 
ceive ourselves on this earth. Quite suddenly, 
in recent years, we have come to realize that 
there are not endless frontiers, but that 
earth is a limited, fragile place, with tenuous, 
delicate natural balances; that ours is not 
a giant planet, but a global village, even a 
global spaceship; that there is only futility 
in persisting as rival, feuding, nation states; 
that we must learn how to become good 
neighbors. We have come to see ourselves not 
as exploiters and conquerors, holding domin- 
fon over nature, but as parts of nature's 
whole; that we are not a conglomerate of races 
and creeds strangely foreign and different 
from one another, but one humanity, engaged 
in the human enterprise, each ready and ca- 
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pable of contributing to the world commu- 
nity, each a full-fledged member of the 
family of man. 

It takes no special foresight, no profound 
knowledge, to see that the great problems of 
the decades ahead—racial fear and prejudice, 
environmental deterioration, atomic war, 
population, disease, education, resources— 
these great problems are global problems and 
can be solved by a kind of global coopera- 
tion and understanding we have so far 
merely dreamed about. 

I believe there are lots of hopeful signs, 
that there is evidence that millions here 
and elsewhere are beginning to realize how 
much is at stake, how vital it is to improve 
understanding, narrow the divisions, recon- 
cile the differences. I see these signs in small 
Ways and in large—in the buttons people 
wear and on their car stickers. Black is 
beautiful. Of course it is. And so is yellow, 
red and white. We are one species, one hu- 
manity. Have you thanked a green plant 
today? We need them. They are as rightful 
inhabitors of the earth as we are. Without 
them we would suffocate. Cops are people 
too. Why do we need posters to tell us things 
like that. 

There are major signs in world events. 
China is beginning to move to join the world 
community; Britain is on the threshold of 
binding itself to western Europe; whatever 
else you may want to say, the United States 
is coming home from Vietnam; the President 
has reported encouraging developments at 
the SALT talks; the Israelis and Egyptians 
continue to talk rather than fight; the SST 
was defeated by our elected Revresentatives 
in Washington; the governors of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia have called for an end to 
ractal discrimination; Joe Frazier, after the 
big fight, was invited to sveak to the legis- 
lature of South Carolina, the first black man 
to do so in a century. I was touched by the 
fervor and direct eloquence of his words: 

“Let's all pull together. Let's make South 
Carolina a nice place to live, and Philadelphia 
and New York, so that we can live together, 
play together, and pray together.” 

So I want to say it is a great and crucial 
time to be alive, and I hope you will welcome 
the challenges and opportunities ahead of 
you. 

And please don't be misled by those who 
will tell you that the way to solve the prob- 
lems is to oust evil deans from their offices, 
blow up the Fourth National Bank, hold 
more and more Woodstocks, as if love-ins and 
rock festivals—fun though they are—will 
make problems go away, march in demonstra- 
tions and shout slogans, or set out to destroy 
“the system” in the wild, unbelievably opti- 
mistic hope that something glorious will 
somehow arise quickly from the rubble and 
ashes. And for heaven’s sake, don’t lose your 
sense of humor. It will protect you from your 
pompous self. 

Work, commitment, more work, day-to- 
day patient effort to understand problems, to 
improve communities, to listen to the views 
of others, to train your minds and refine 
your emotions—to become reconcilers. We 
desperately need reconcilers in our world, in 
every walk of life. We need better schools. 
hospitals, cities, a cleaner environment, a 
better understanding between peoples. 

And, finally, I promise that you will enjoy 
life more when you participate. You will 
derive greater personal satisfaction and hap- 
piness if in some small, contributory way— 
no matter what your profession, no matter 
where you live—you join the great effort to 
build a more humane, a more civilized, a 
more living world. 


DECLASSIFIED FIGURES FOR 
MILITARY AID AMOUNTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
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committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I have made available to the 
press and public the country-by-country 
amounts of foreign military, assistance, 
military sales, and estimated excess de- 
fense articles for 43 countries for fiscal 
year 1972 which previously had been 
classified “secret.” While this is being 
done at my initiative, the State Depart- 
ment has agreed to declassify the 
amounts. 

In former years these country-by-coun- 
try amounts for foreign military aid re- 
mained classified for at least a year. 
This made no sense, especially when the 
details of our domestic military budget 
are spread across the pages of the Presi- 
dent’s budget document. 

But the State and Defense Depart- 
ments argued until a very few days ago 
that if country A knew what country B 
was getting that might be embarrassing, 
or if the amount proposed for country 
A was reduced by Congress, international 
relationships might suffer. 

But the practice of stamping the coun- 
try by country amounts secret is no more 
justified than it would be to classify the 
amounts of health, education, housing or 
public works funds going to cities or 
States within the United States. They too 
are jealous if a nearby city gets more 
money than they do. They too are of- 
fended if Congress cuts their funds. 

After serving notice on the State De- 
partment that I would honor the classi- 
fication of these amounts only if they 
made a clear case for doing so, all but the 
amounts for a few countries are being 
made public. 

Although the State Department made 
no argument that the military security 
of the United States was at stake, the 
amounts for six Middle Eastern coun- 
tries will not be released until a later 
date because of delicate negotiations now 
underway. It is the goal of the State 
Department and my intention to make 
public all country by country amounts 
for the foreign aid items under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction in fiscal year 1973. 

The country by country amounts made 
public today make up the bulk of the 
$2.1 billion total of foreign military as- 
sistance—$731.5 million—foreign mili- 
tary credit sales—$582 million—and eco- 
nomic supporting assistance—$825 mil- 
lion. The latter category was previously 
unclassified. The total of the country- 
by-country amounts for excess defense 
articles, which I am also making public 
today is estimated at $220 million. Not 
included are the country-by-country 
amounts for service funded military as- 
sistance, military aid under Public Law 
480, and ship loans, all of which are un- 
der the jurisdiction of other committees. 

This step is long overdue. With rare 
exceptions there is no justification for 
wielding the secret stamp. The informa- 
tion has been overclassified for years. 
This is just the beginning of my attempt 
to make public as much information as 
can be done without adversely affecting 
the direct vital security interests of the 
United States. 

The question of how much and what 
type of foreign aid should be sent to a 
myriad of countries on every continent 
of the world is a proper subject for dis- 
cussion and debate by the American peo- 
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ple. They can only do that if they have 
the facts. In my opinion, this is a long 
overdue first step in helping Congress 
and the public to make an intelligent 
judgment on the amounts and uses of 
this year’s foreign aid. 
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The attached table, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp at the end of my remarks, gives 
the detailed information which is being 
made public today. The information is 
also available from the Senate Appro- 
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priations Committee and will be included 
in the Senate hearings on the Foreign 
Aid Appropriations bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1972 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Military 
assistance 
program 


Foreign 
credit 
Country 


Economic 
supporting 
sales! assistance 2 


Subtotal Country 


assistance 


Military Economic 
supporting 


assistance 2 


Foreign 
credit 
sales? 


Excess 
detense 
articles ! 


program Subtotal 


731, 500 
200, 000 


Laos.. 
Malaysia... 
Philippines.. 


1 Estimates. 
? Previously unclassified. 


U.S. COMMITMENT IN ASIA IN THE 
EARLY 1960'S 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there con- 
tinues to be considerable interest in the 
matter of who was thinking what during 
the early 1960’s about the U.S. commit- 
ment in Asia. 

In this regard, an interesting article 
has come to my attention. The article ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 26, 1962. The author was Henry 
Gemmill, who today is editor of the Na- 
tional Observer. 

The interesting headline on the article 
was: “U.S. Leaders Are Determined on 
Victory, Even if It Means Invading Red 
Territory.” This news, which the New 
York Times discovered nearly a decade 
later, is worth pondering. In fact, I call 
special attention to the last paragraph 
of this article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. LEADERS Are DETERMINED ON VICTORY, 
Even Ir Ir Means Invapinc Rep TERRI- 
TORY—VIETNAM STRATEGY 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

WasHINGTON.—Khrushchev has com- 
plained the U.S. is fighting an “undeclared 
war” in South Vietnam. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee has been demanding the 
extent of American involvement be made 
clear to the public. Khrushchev is for once 
quite correct, and the Republican inquiry is 
pertinent. 

Little by little enough facts have come 
from the Kennedy Administration to confirm 
the former and give at least superficial satis- 
faction to the latter. We know now that 
nearly 5,000 U.S. military personnel are in 
Vietnam, that a training function extends 
into combat missions for many, that young 
Americans do get shot and do shoot back. 
The snapshot is only a little fuzzy; security 
restrictions on more sharply detailed infor- 
mation are the customary corollary of war. 
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Nigeria..._.......... 
Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile. 

Colombia. . 

Costa Rica._..__. 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador... < 
El Salvador. __. 
Guatemala. 
Guyana.... 

Haiti aoe 
Honduras 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 
Peru... 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Source: U.S. State Department. 


Yet, even if we were told precisely how 
many Communist bulletholes have punctured 
how many American helicopters we would not 
have a really meaningful picture of Ameri- 
can involvement in this war. For what is 
crucially important is not the present or im- 
mediate past but basic intentions for the 
future. These can not be counted in Viet- 
nam but must be appraised in Washington, 
resting as they do in the minds (and the 
guts, one must add) of military and political 
planners. 

HOW LONG A WAR? 


Are the makers of U.S. policy committed 
to pursue this conflict to victory? Or, in the 
long run, if things do not go well, might they 
accept Moscow’s invitation of a week ago to 
pull out our men and stop arms shipments— 
Striving perhaps for some face-saving “neu- 
tralization"” a la Laos? How long and how 
large a war is envisioned? 

These are the very questions which the 
policy-makers themselves have been thrash- 
ing out; their answers, while not absolute, 
are firmer, clearer and more detailed than 
one might expect. 

Though military chieftains and political 
leaders eye each other a little warily after 
Cuba and Laos, both groups appear cur- 
rently confident that the U.S. can, must and 
will win in Vietnam—and each seems reason- 
ably confident the other will not shift its 
estimate. They rank South Vietnam side by 
side with Berlin in their global strategy—as 
territory which is not going to be given up 
to the Reds. 

The most impressive evidence of this reso- 
lution, perhaps, is the cold consideration 
given now to the prospective dimensions of 
this war. 

The public, noting that small bands of Red 
guerrillas—numbering around 12,000 all 
told—have long thwarted 170,000 South Viet- 
namese troops by striking and vanishing into 
jungle, might suppose this will be an almost 
endless war, even with Americans in it. In- 
terestingly, high policy-makers don’t figure 
on that. 

“ESCALATION” POSSIBLE 

The public might suppose it will close as 
it has begun, as a small war, with limited 
casualties. Interestingly, the official appraisal 
is that at a rather clearly defined moment 


it could well "escalate," and its dimensions 
could surpass the Korean War though stop- 
ping short of full-scale nuclear conflict. 

Most interesting of all, “escalation” is 
viewed by some leading strategists as an op- 
tion available to American forces—not as an 
initiative left exclusively to the Communists. 

Examine some of the calculations made 
as high officials attempt to chart possible 
courses of the Vietnamese war. 

To begin with, many of them doubt the 
fighting can be ended simply by killing off 
or capturing the Communist guerrillas oper- 
ating in South Vietnam, leaving no enemy. 
Nor is it likely to be done by sealing the 
borders and cutting off Red Supplies. 

More manpower and material can too 
easily be fed out of Communist North Viet- 
nam, down through Laos and across the long 
and wild South Vietnamese boundary. Such 
re-manning and re-stocking is expected to go 
on for many months, as guerrilla strength 
can remain undiminished despite defeat in 
many a local skirmish. 

It is this necessity for constant Red re- 
plenishment—draining men from North Viet- 
nam, supplies from China and the Soviet 
bloc—which is spotlighted in American cal- 
culations. “They'll be bleeding,” says one 
highly placed U.S. official, “just as surely as I 
would be if I sat here with a vein punctured 
and blood dripping slowly down my arm. 
They can stand it for quite a while, but they 
won't tolerate it when they've decided their 
guerrilla war is just not going to win them 
South Vietnam.” 

One expert estimate on how long it will 
take the Communists to decide the “bleed- 
ing” must cease: Not more than 36 months, 
but probably not much less. 

It’s figured the Communists’ desire to 
“stop the slow bleeding” can be enhanced 
in the final months, by helping the South 
Vietnamese anti-Communists organize guer- 
rilla attacks within North Vietnam, 
threatening the stability of Ho Chi Minh’s 
regime there. So by the most optimistic 
schedule of possible future events, the Reds 
would decide to call it quits, South Vietnam 
would be left in non-Communist peace, and 
America would have won this war—about 
three years from today. 

Or maybe not. 

American policy-shapers’ calculations ac- 
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tually do not forecast peace at this point of 
history; their logic merely predicts a Com- 
munist decision to stop the “slow bleeding”’— 
which could indeed be accomplished by stop- 
ping the fight, but also by greatly enlarging 
it in unabated thirst for conquest. 

Thus that moment some 36 months from 
now is viewed above all as a time of crisis, 
with serious consideration given to the pos- 
sibility that Red China may launch simul- 
taneous large-scale assaults on Formosa, 
South Korea and all Southeast Asia—expand- 
ing the war to a scale on which Vietnam 
would appear incidental. 

This is not the sort of war the Russians 
are thought likely to encourage. But U.S. 
officials are not at all sure the Soviet has 
control over Vietnam battling even now, and 
its power to restrain China may diminish. 
“China is hungry—really hungry,” says one 
military leader; he by no means discounts 
the possibility that Chinese Reds will use big 
war to grab at Southeast Asia's rice paddies 
if frustrated in the proxy warfare of Vietnam. 


U.S. MUST TAKE INITIATIVE 


But this is not the only way in which some 
degree of “escalation” could come about. It 
is emphasized that the U.S., however reluc- 
tantly, might itself choose to take the 
initiative. 

Logic demands this. Determined on vic- 
tory in South Vietnam, the makers of U.S. 
policy must be winning to elevate the plane 
of warfare if low-level fighting isn’t produc- 
ing results. And this is not excluded as a 
possibility. 

Suppose, for instance, that Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s government, already lacking solid 
support through the countryside, suffers fur- 
ther grave erosion, while the Red guerrillas 
gain. Support, too, that the American public 
becomes disturbed by slowly mounting casu- 
alty lists in what appears to be an exclusive, 
futile contest. Then the “slow bleeding” for- 
mula would be working against us—and doc- 
trine now circulating would call for turning 
to more vigorous war. 

Military leaders are determined this would 
be prosecuted in a very different way than 
the Korean War. There is no thought of pour- 
ing masses of troops into South Vietnam 
and to shove the Reds back mile by 
mile into North Vietnam. 


AN ULTIMATUM TO REDS 


Instead, the first move would likely be an 
ultimatum to Ho Chi Minh that unless hos- 
tilities ceased in South Vietnam the war 
would be carried directly to its source, North 
Vietnam. If this went unheeded, U.S. bomb- 
ers would in fact go to work on the airfields, 
ports and rail lines of North Vietnam. If 
Army divisions were poured in, they'd be 
thrown into North Vietmam, not South 
Vietnam. 

It would be made clear the U.S. objec- 
tive is not to “roll back” the Communist 
sphere. But whatever scale military opera- 
tions assumes, according to current doctrine, 
our forces would not be subject to the self- 

restrictions of the Korean War— 
when pursuit of the enemy beyond the Yalu 
River was taboo. 

This war we are in is essentially “limited” 
only in the sense that it does not aim at 
liberating North Vietnam or any other terri- 
tory or populations now grasped by the 
Communists. But it is unlimited in its ob- 
jective of yielding no further ground to Red 
rule. And in Pentagon files are war plans 
designed to fit all potential phases of this 
conflict, small or large. 


YOU ARE BEING HAD—MONEY 
TALKS WHEN IT COMES TO HIGH 
OFFICE IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 


earlier this month, perhaps significantly 
on July 4, one of the great statesmen of 
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our time wrote an article for the New 
York Times entitled “You Are Being 
Had.” 

Former Secretary John Gardner starts 
his article: 


It isn’t a pleasant thing to admit that in 
this great nation elective offices can be pur- 
chased; that votes of Federal, state and local 
Officials are bought and sold every day; that 
access of the people to their government is 
blocked by a Chinese Wall of money. 

Tt isn't pleasant but it’s a fact—and, today, 
@ dangerous fact. 


As one who ran for reelection last fall 
against more money than had ever be- 
fore been spent in a Missouri statewide 
election. 

I am in total agreement with the basic 
thrust of this article, which continues: 


Americans in every walk of life are in- 
creasingly skeptical about their political and 
government institutions. They doubt that 
these institutions, which are supposed to 
serve them, are in fact doing so. And that 
withdrawal of confidence bodes ill for the 
Republic. 

le need to feel they have access to 
their government. They need to believe their 
government is responsive. They need to fee] 
it can be called to account. But wherever 
they look they find that “the access of money 
to power” is blocking the access of people 
to power. 

There are honest politicians and we owe 
them respect. But the pervasive and degrad- 
ing influence of money in politics is making 
it harder for them to be effective. 


President Nixon has said formally and 
informally that the people of the Nation 
are becoming “fed up” with Government; 
and I believe one of the chief reasons is 
well expressed in this article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You Are BerNG Hap 

WasuHincton.—It isn’t a pleasant thing to 
admit that in this great nation elective 
Offices can be purchased; that votes of Fed- 
eral, state and local officials are bought and 
sold every day; that access of the people to 
their government is blocked by a Chinese 
Wall of money. 

It isn’t pleasant but it's a fact—and, 
today, a dangerous fact. 

Americans in every walk of life are in- 
creasingly skeptical about their political and 
governmental institutions. They doubt that 
these institutions, which are supposed to 
serve them, are in fact doing so. And that 
withdrawal of confidence bodes ill for the 
Republic. 

People need to feel they have access to 
their government. They need to believe 
their government is responsive. They need 
to feel it can be called to account. But wher- 
ever they look they find that “the access of 
money to power” is blocking the access of 
people to power. 

There are honest politicians and we owe 
them respect. But the pervasive and degrad- 
ing influence of money in politics is making 
it harder for them to be effective. 

The people are not helpless. They could 
act decisively in their own behalf. The dif- 
ficulty is that the American people can't be 
bothered with the grimy details of how the 
political system works. So they end up being 
had. 


Three basic measures are needed at once: 
(1) control of campaign financing (2) lobby- 
ing controls and (3) full disclosure of con- 
flict of interest on the part of legislators. 
Those three measures, put into effect in the 
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fifty state legislatures and the Congress of 
the United States would change the polit- 
ical and economic landscape of this country. 

The urgent item at this moment is con- 
trol of campaign financing, currently under 
consideration by Congress. 

The election campaign of 1970 was a rude 
awakening to millions of Americans. It 
finally hit them that we are no longer a 
nation in which any man can run for office 
and hope to win. In most states and districts 
he has to be wealthy or put himself under 
obligation to sources of wealth. 

For perhaps sixty days after the election 
the newspapers were filled with shocking 
stories of excessive spending. Then, as often 
happens, the wave of indignation passed. 
Now serious control measures are under de- 
bate, but the attention of the people has 
been diverted to other issues. And when the 
people are looking the other way the public 
interest is all too often butchered. 

An example is to be found in the enforce- 
ment provision of the bill now moving 
through the Senate. All responsible experts 
on campaign financing control have recom- 
mended that enforcement be in the hands 
of an independent elections commission. Yet 
many members of Congress still urge that 
enforcement be lodged with the clerk of the 
House and the secretary of the Senate. And 
these are the gentlemen who have made the 
enforcement of present campaign financing 
laws a national joke. 

They have no appetite for enforcement. 
They never will have. They are political ap- 
pointees of the majority party. It is no coin- 
cidence that the split on this issue tends to 
be along party lines. 

Another defect of the Senate bill as well 
as the bill before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee is failure to provide subsidy of broad- 
cast time as recommended by the Twentieth 
Century Fund in its “Voters’ Time” proposal 
and by others. Skyrocketing campaign costs 
are due chiefly to television. A return: to 
sanity requires that the cost to the candi- 
date be somehow reduced. The stations 
might be required to provide time free, or 
at reduced rates. Or they might provide free 
time that would be tax deductible. Or the 
Federal Government might subsidize the 
time. 

Another way to reduce the influence of 
money in campaigns is to legislate a ceiling 
on expenditures—particularly media expen- 
ditures, which can be monitored most eas- 
ily. Proposals have been made to the Con- 
gress to establish limits on both expendi- 
tures and contributions. Some experts be- 
lieve that contribution ceilings are not en- 
forceable, but that is no more than a guess. 
The combination of contribution ceilings, ex- 
penditure ceilings, full discosure and an in- 
dependent enforcement mechanism has 
never been tested. The concept of limiting 
individual financial influence is so basic 
that we should give it a try. There is some 
debate on the constitutional issue, but the 
appropriate place to test that is in the courts. 

It is reasonably certain that the Senate 
will pass this summer a campaign financing 
control bill that is close to adequate. But the 
House of Representatives poses a real ob- 
stacle. As of this writing it would appear that 
the House intends to let the issue die. If it 
does, the sordid interplay of money and pol- 
ities will go on and on. 


DETERIORATION OF EVENTS IN 
EAST PAKISTAN 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators to recent develop- 
ments in regard to the further deteriora- 
tion of events in East Pakistan. 

On Saturday the Washington Post re- 
ported that the World Bank barred dis- 
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tribution of the Cargill report, because 
the report was a scathing indictment of 
Pakistani President Yahya Khan's re- 
gime. The report was said to have made 
the following points: 

A continuing reign of terror exists in East 
Pakistan enforced by Yahya’s West Pakistani 
troops; urban life in the east wing of the 
country has been shattered and the economy 
paralyzed; active guerrilla resistance to 
Yahya’s regime continues; widespread famine 
is likely this fall, and Yahya’s administration 
is in ignorance of world opinion and the state 
of affairs in East Pakistan. 


Both Reuters News Service, in the 
Washington Post, and the Washington 
Star reported on Sunday that the World 
Bank finally distributed the Cargill re- 
port after vainly trying to suppress the 
document. I commend it for distribution 
of this document to the 11-nation Paki- 
stan Aid Consortium and call upon the 
World Bank to make copies of its report 
available to the Congress. 

This report is necessary in light of our 
Government's continued aid to Pakistan 
since the terrible events following the 
Army’s actions on the night of March 25. 
Further, the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee reports that the administra- 
tion has requested that the military and 
economic supporting assistance will in- 
crease tenfold, from $500,000 to $5,500,- 
000. This breaks down to $5 million for 
credit sales under the foreign military 
sales and $250,000 for police training. 

Last week the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) , in an eloquent speech, reported 
that $35 million worth of military equip- 
ment was still in the “pipeline” for de- 
livery to Pakistan. This speech has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the news 
media, In light of the military aid in the 
pipeline, plus the request for fiscal year 
1972, I think the Cargill report from the 
World Bank would be of great assistance 
to the Congress in our further delibera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I would stress one par- 
ticular item of the World Bank report— 
the prospect of famine. It has been re- 
ported to me by high Government 
sources that there will be a short fall of 
13% million tons of feed grain. Further, 
if the food were delivered, there is no 
effective organization to distribute it— 
even if President Yahya were willing to 
do so. 

Mr. President, I hope that Henry Kis- 
singer can dissuade President Yahya 
from his present course or, as an alterna- 
tive, help change the course of Ameri- 
can policy of continued commitment to 
the Yahya regime’s reign of terror. Mr. 
President, let us recognize Yahya’s policy 
for what it is—the most brutal and de- 
liberate genocide since Adolph Hitler. 

Anthony Lewis in today’s New York 
Times raises this ugly comparison and 
says: 

This time there can be no excuse for any 
informed person failing to understand what 
is happening, contemporary accounts leave 
little to the imagination. And yet, some re- 


sponsible men do not see. But the American 
interest goes beyond realism. We can no 
longer have any illusions about our ability 
to make unpleasant governments around the 
world behave well, but there does come a 
point at which self-respect requires us to 
stop helping them. 
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Our policy of continued shipments of 
arms is wrong. It is a terrible mistake. 
We seem to be trying to placate botn 
India and Pakistan since the Soviet 
Union is siding with India and China 
with Pakistan. As Flora Lewis said in the 
Washington Post: 

It courts disaster, not only for India and 
Pakistan. And it is more likely to wind up 
with a spread of Communist control into 
truly strategic areas than would the col- 
lapse of South Vietnam. For once grand 
strategy, national interest, and urgent hu- 
mane needs are on the same side. Why isn’t 
the United States on that side with its main 
allies? 


I believe that the Pakistan strife may 
provide an opportunity for the United 
States, Soviet Union, and Peoples’ Re- 
public of China to attempt to reconcile 
a most difficult problem and thereby 
strengthen their common efforts at in- 
ternational cooperation. The President 
may wish to call for an international 
conference to discuss this problem. 

Last Thursday, July 1, Canada blocked 
a shipment of weapons to Pakistan. Cus- 
toms officials there said the order 
blocked the loading of 46 crates of parts 
for F-86 Sabre jets. Even if we have pro- 
vided by license or other means arms for 
Pakistan which have not left the United 
States, why cannot we prohibit their 
shipment? There is no principle in law 
which says that we must continue. For 
example, we could follow Canada’s lead 
by asserting that our public policy over- 
rides all contract law. A license is always 
subject to being withdrawn when it is 
contrary to public policy, for example, 
the license to practice law and the li- 
cense to practice medicine. 

We are being told today by some that 
the rule of law has returned to Pakistan. 
If that is the case, why was Sydney H. 
Schanberg, the New York Times corre- 
spondent, expelled from East Pakistan 
Wednesday, June 30? If the rule of law 
has returned, why did a Pakistani army 
platoon smash into the Hindu section 
of Boliadi shooting men, ransacking 
homes, and burning the village market. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
legislative action. I invite the attention 
of Senators to the Saxbe-Church amend- 
ment No. 159 to S. 1657, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. It was submitted on June 
10, 1971, and at present being considered 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
have 29 cosponsors for our amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 159 to S. 1657: Scorr, 
TUNNEY, CASE, PASTORE, BENNETT, PELL, 
BELLMON, Hart, ROTH, BAYH, Boccs, 
CRANSTON, BROOKE, METCALF, GURNEY, 
McGovern, EAGLETON, STEVENSON, Moss, 
MONDALE, HUGHES, HARTKE, MUSKIE, 
PROXMIRE, HUMPHREY, MAGNUSON, WIL- 
LIAMS, RANDOLPH, and RIBICOFF. 

Today, Al Horton of Scripps-Howard 
gave me a letter to the Cleveland Press 
which is particularly articulate in its 
explanation of the blunders our bureauc- 
racy is making in the continued aid as 
usual policy toward Pakistan. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO, 
June 30, 1971. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
The Cleveland Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Does it not seem conceivable that 
about 1980 a series of secret Pentagon papers 
will reveal that the U.S. Government made a 
serious blunder in Pakistan in 1971? It ap- 
pears to me that the first step toward that 
has already been taken. The executive branch 
of our government has decided to continue 
shipment of ammunitions and military 
equipment to Pakistan while that military 
government is carrying out systematic geno- 
cide on its own people in East Pakistan, whose 
major crime has been that they won a major- 
ity in the first national election held in Pak- 
istan in 24 years. 

I can conceive more than the future Pen- 
tagon paper. I fearfully foresee a war in East 
Pakistan ten years from now, where our 
national economy will be depleted and our 
young men will be killed for the sake of what 
will be termed “the freedom of the East 
Pakistani people”. 

Let me explain my reasons. Start with the 
fact that our “ally” Pakistan, united with us 
in SEATO, has not had a general election 
since its independence in 1947 (recall that 
France, our ally in NATO, did not rule 
“French Indo China” democratically in the 
40’s). During this period, the Bengali part 
of Pakistan, known as East Pakistan, pro- 
vided 60% of Pakistan’s economic resource 
and received 20% in national investment. As 
@ result, when the first election was held last 
year, 167 out of 169 seats of East Pakistan 
went to the party (the Awami League, headed 
by Sheikh Majibur Rahman) which advo- 
cated local autonomy for East Pakistan. Since 
East Pakistan has 51% of Pakistan's popula- 
tion, this made the Awami League the major- 
ity in the entire Pakistan assembly. 

The reaction of General Yahya Khan, presi- 
dent of Pakistan’s military government was 
indefinite postponement of the assembly. The 
Awami League, thwarted in its democratic 
attempt at redress of grievances, turned to a 
demand for an independent Bengali Nation 
(“Bangla Desh”). [Note the similarity with 
1776: the initial demand of the Americans 
was equal and autonomous status as British 
Citizens. | 

I hope the rest of the story is well-known. 
The program of mass murder of Bengalis 
that was unleashed on March 25 continues 
till today. 

In light of the above, I am drawing a 
parallel with our support for France in Viet- 
nam in 1945. Then we had at least the jus- 
tification that the Vietnam movement for 
national liberation was led by communists. 
This time, let us see what the U.S. is doing. 

Recall first that since the 1965 embargo on 
arms shipment to India and Pakistan, the 
U.S. has been supplying “non-lethal” equip- 
ment to Pakistan, including ammunition, 
transport aircraft, trucks and jeeps, to the 
amount of 10 million dollars a year. On April 
15 the State Department stated, “. . . none 
of these items have been provided to the 
Pakistan Government or its agents since the 
outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan, March 
25-26, and nothing is scheduled for such de- 
livery”. Then on June 24 it became clear 
that two boat loads of supplies to Pakistan 
have left New York since March 25. Then it 
became known that six more boat loads will 
be shipped by August. (Before we lull our- 
selves into false security by the fact that 
these are non-lethal items, let me remind 
your readership that at least one UNESCO 
bus was seen in East Pakistan with a ma- 
chine gun mounted on top.) 

So, the fooling of the American people has 
started already. The program to which the 
U.S. is committing itself is one of support 
of the Military Junta in the suppression of 
a popular movement for the redress of just 
grievances. In the process we are helping 
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eliminate democratically committed leader- 
ship and producing a vacuum for commu- 
nists to step into with ease. 

The only way the American people can 
prevent the state department and the penta- 
gon from perpetuating this sell-out to the 
communists is to support the passage of the 
Saxbe-Church amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act which states, “All military and 
economic assistance and all sales of military 
equipment and weapons, for cash, credit or 
any other means, to Pakistan, authorized or 
appropriated pursuant to this or any other 
Act, and all licenses for military sales, shall 
be immediately suspended and no commit- 
ments or expenditures, including the provi- 
sion of debt relief shall be undertaken or 
made, until distribution of food and other re- 
lief measures, supervised by international 
agencies, takes place on a regular basis 
throughout East Pakistan and the majority 
of refugees in Indian are repatriated to East 
Pakistan; provided, however, that these pro- 
visions shall not prohibit expenditures of 
previously appropriated funds pursuant to 
binding written agreements between the 
Government of Pakistan and the Agency for 
International Development in force on or 
prior to June 8, 1971." 

If this amendment does not pass (with 22 
sponsors of the amendment including Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, we need 29 
more commitments) and the present U.S. 
policy continues, I see two alternatives fac- 
ing the U.S. in a few years. 

1) Accepting an anti-U.S. and probably 
communist East Pakistani nation right next 
to democratic India and denying its resources 
to our allies in West Pakistan; or 

2) Involving the United States in another 
war, supporting a Military Junta and selling 
it to the public as a war of “preserving the 
freedom” of East Pakistan. 

Both the alternatives bode irreparable 
harm to these United States. 

There will be scant pleasure for people 
like me in saying “I told you so” then, In- 
stead, let us suggest that we disengage our- 
selves from the conflict by stopping the giv- 
ing of aid to Yahya Khan's government and 
by putting strong international pressure on it 
to release the political prisoners and come 
to an understanding with them. The World 
Bank has already refused to consider aid to 
Pakistan, England, Germany, and Canada are 
all advocating this latter alternative. What 
benefit do we see in isolating ourselves even 
from our Western Allies? 

Yours sincerely, 
RANAN B. BANERSI. 


Mr. SAXBE. I invite the attention of 
Senators to a compendium of press ac- 
counts covering 69 pages placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Senator 
CHURCH on July 8, 1971, at page E7125. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent that 
a number of articles on Pakistan be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1971] 


AROUND THE WORLD: PAKISTANIS SAY UNITED 
STATES WILL Nort STOP ARMS 

RAWALPINDI, WEST PAKISTAN.—The U.S. 
government has assured Pakistan it will not 
interfere with four or five more shiploads of 
ammunition and military spare parts still 
due here from the United States, Pakistani 
foreign office sources reported yesterday. 

In New Delhi, the Indian government 
asked the United States to halt all military 
and economic sid to Pakistan and warned 
U.S. presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger 
that continued American arms shipments 
to Pakistan would remove all hope of a polit- 
ical settlement in East Pakistan, Indian of- 
ficial sources said. 
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The sources said this was made clear to 
Kissinger in talks with Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi and Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh. 

These developments came on the eve of a 
visit to Pakistan by Kissinger, foreign affairs 
adviser to President Nixon. 

Kissinger’s arrival in New Delhi Tuesday 
was marked by anti-American demonstra- 
tions against shipments of ammunition and 
Spare parts already sent from the United 
States. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1971] 
UNITED STATES ASSURES PAKISTAN 


The U.S. has assured Pakistan it won't 
interfere with four or five more shiploads of 
ammunition and military parts expected 
from the U.S., Pakistani Foreign Office 
sources said. In New Delhi, meanwhile, the 
Indian government asked the U.S. to halt all 
military and economic aid to Pakistan. Un- 
less the aid is halted, Indian officials say, 
there isn’t any hope of ending civil strife in 
East Pakistan. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1971] 


NIXON CRITICIZED ON PAKISTAN AID; HE “RE- 
Fuses To Stop FLOW,” Senator CHURCH 
CHARGES 

(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, July 7—Senator Frank 
Church charged in a Senate speech today that 
$35-million worth of military equipment was 
still in the “pipeline” for delivery to Pakistan. 

The Idaho Democrat, a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, said that 
President Nixon “refuses to stop the flow" 
despite recommendations from the “bureauc- 
racy” for the canceling of outstanding li- 
censes for equipment destined for the Paki- 
stani armed forces. 

Senator Church did not elaborate on how 
he had made the estimate of $35-million in 
additional] military equipment awaiting ship- 
ment to Pakistan. Qualified sources said 
however, that this was the total value of 
outstanding licenses issued by the State De- 
partment’s office of Munition Controls before 
the program of military sales was suspended 
on April 6. 

These sources said that the State and 
Defense Departments had prepared a mem- 
orandum listing the outstanding licenses and 
recommended to the White House that they 
be cancelled. 

But, they said, Mr. Nixon ruled that the 
shipments be maintained. 

The ban on the licensing was ordered after 
the Pakistani Army began to quell the rebel- 
lion in East Pakistan by advocates of auton- 
omy. This operation has reportedly resulted 
in the death of 200,000 East Pakistanis and 
the exodus of 6,500,000 East Pakistanis to 
India. 

PAKISTAN IS CRITICIZED 

In his speech, Senator Church said that 
the United States supported the Pakistani 
Government, “the very creators of the wide- 
spread suffering in their own country.” 

“We keep shipping arms, ammunition and 
Spare parts,” he said. “And although the 
United States bureaucracy has advised 
against the filling of the arms’ export li- 
censes still outstanding, the President has 
said to go ahead anyway.” 

He said that “if the Nixon Administraticn 
were really concerned about the principles of 
self-determination in Asia, the United States 
would do all it possibly could to end the grue- 
some tragedy in East Pakistan. At the very 
least, our policy would be one of total ab- 
stention. 

United States shipments of military equip- 
ment to Pakistan were disclosed by the New 
York Times last month and subsequently 
confirmed by the administration with the ex- 
planation that the cargo represented items 
turned over to Pakistani agents in the United 
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States before the eruption of the fighting in 
East Pakistan. 


[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
Secret FIGURES ON ARMS AID ARE RELEASED 
(By Marilyn Berger) 

Sen. William Proxmire yesterday released 
hitherto secret figures on foreign military as- 
sistance which the Nixon administration is 
requesting for 43 countries. 

Although foreign aid is appropriated in a 
lump sum, the Wisconsin Democrat said that 
disclosure of what the administration is plan- 
ning to spend could open the way for money 
ceilings to be imposed on aid to specific 
countries. 

Proxmire, who is chairman of the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, said: 

“I feel we are now in a position to have 
an effective, logical and sensible debate on 
foreign aid that we haven't been able to have 
in the past." 

He added that while the legislators knew 
the figures, which were considered classified, 
they could not previously have debate in 
open committee or on the Senate floor. 

Proxmire released the figures with the 
sanction of the State Department, which had 
justified classifying them on two grounds: 
that the figures represented only planning or 
illustrative spending and that early disclo- 
sure could lead to “additional pressures on 
the executive and legislative branches to al- 
ter the figures.” 

In previous years, the figures have been 
declassified nine to 12 months after appro- 
priations were made. 

The figures showed that the Nixon admin- 
istration was requesting $117 million in arms 
aid this fiscal year for the Greek military 
regime. Following a military coup in April, 
1967, an embargo was placed on major mili- 
tary aid but supplies were never fully shut 
off. Mr. Nixon resumed the military aid pro- 
gram last September, citing Greece's strategic 
location along the southern flank of NATO. 

Sen. Vance Hartke (D.-Ind.), a leading con- 
gressional critic of the Greek military junta, 
announced yesterday that he would make a 
new effort to end U.S. military aid to Greece. 
“It is this sort of high-priced dictatorship 
that I intend to stop,” he said. 

In 1971, Greece received $53.3 million or 
less than half of what is slated for the 1972 
fiscal year. In 1970 deliveries totaled $57.2 
million, while in 1969 deliveries totaled $77.1 
million. 

Turkey, also a NATO ally but one which is 
having difficulties with Greece over Cyprus, 
is slated to receive a total of $148.2 million 
according to the figures released yesterday. 

Proxmire withheld aid figures for six Mid- 
dle Eastern countries including Israel, Jor- 
dan and Lebanon because of what he called 
“delicate negotiations now underway.” 

“The country-by-country amounts made 
public today,” Proxmire said, “make up the 
bulk of the $2.1 billion total foreign military 
assistance ($731.5 million), foreign military 
credit sales ($582 million), and economic 
supporting assistance ($825 million) . . . The 
total of the country-by-country amounts 
for excess defense articles (U.S. military sur- 
plus), also made public today, is estimated 
at $220 million.” 

Proxmire said the declassification was 
“long overdue.” 

“With rare exceptions there is no justifica- 
tion for wielding the secret stamp. The in- 
formation has been overclassified for years. 
This is just the begining of my attempt to 
make public as much information as can be 
done without adversely affecting the direct 
vital security interest of the United States.” 

Proxmire’s remarks reflected a growing ef- 
fort within Congress to reform government 
classification procedures, a drive spurred by 
the recent publication of the Pentagon 
papers. 
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The breakdown of figures showed that the 
administration was seeking a total of $565 
million in economic supporting assistance for 
South Vietnam. What these figures do not 
include, however, is the military assistance to 
South Vietnam that comes directly from the 
Defense Department budget. That total for 
fiscal 1972 is almost $1.8 billion. The total 
for Vietnam, Korea, the Philippines, Thai- 
land and Laos for war-related funds is just 
over $2.23 billion. 

The figures released by Proxmire and si- 
multaneously provided by the State Depart- 
ment show a request for $5,856,000 for Chile, 
which recently elected a Marxist president. 
Of this $5 million is for foreign military 
credits. The State Department last week ac- 
knowledged that it was seeking low-interest 
credits to enable the Chilean government to 
purchase one C-130 transport plane and 
paratroop equipment. 

BREAKDOWN OF ARMS AID IN 1971, 1972—MILITARY AND 
ECONOMIC SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE DATA 


iin thousands of dollars] 


a ci 


Fiscal sor 
Country 972 


Cambodia... ea 
Rep. of China____ 
Indonesia. . 
Korea.. 
Laos... _... 
Malaysia... 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand... 
Vietnam. 
Greece... 
India....... 
iran... 
Pakistan.. 


Liberia... 

Nigeria. 

Argentina 
Bolivia... 

Brazil.. 

Chile. 

Colombia. - 

Costa Rica.. o 
Dominican Republic. . 
Ecuador_.__- 

El Savador.__._____. 
Guatemala... _. 
Guyana_ 

Halti... 
Honduras.. 7 
Mexico... ._- 
Jamaica... 
Nicaragua. 
Panama... 
Paraguay __ 

Peru__ 
Uruguay... 
Venezuela 


1,551,688 1,841,230 
2,342,337 2,358,500 


(From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971) 
WORLD BANK Barks REPORT ON PAKISTAN 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

World Bank President Robert S. McNamara 
has barred the distribution of a report from 
his own organization describing Pakistan as a 
political and economic shambles. 

High officials of the World Bank confirmed 
yesterday that the directive was issued to pre- 
vent the scathing report from reaching mem- 
bers of the 11-nation Pakistan aid consortium 
in written form. These sources said the docu- 
ment was unnecessarily provocative on a deli- 
cate subject. 

High-placed officials said that they feared 
dissemination of the report would amount to 
a public declaration of no confidence in 
Pakistani President Yahya Khan’s regime. 
This they argued, could lead to many un- 
foreseen consequences, even an India-Paki- 
stan war. 


tries not listed. 
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These sources vigorously denied reports 
that the document had been suppressed at 
the request of the United States. Other inter- 
national civil servants who oppose any aid 
to Pakistan observed, however, that the docu- 
ment’s interment fits the ambiguous Ameri- 
can policy line on Pakistan. 

(Meanwhile, Reuter news agency reported, 
Senate Republican leader Hugh Scott said he 
did not think the Nixon administration would 
cut economic aid to Pakistan, despite con- 
gressional pressures. Scott is one of two dozen 
co-sponsors of a measure pending in the 
Foreign Relations Committee that would cut 
off economic as well as military aid until 
international relief is organized and the 6 
million East Pakistani refugees repatriated 
from India.) 

Washington opposes any isolation of 
Yahya's regime and resists any outright cut- 
off of military and economic aid. 

As late as Thursday, World Bank aides were 
working on appendices to the report based on 
the organization’s field notes. These officials 
were ordered to stop and told that the docu- 
ment will be expunged from the bank’s rec- 
ords. 

Only one copy of the report is now in 
existence and it is held by the bank’s Vice 
President, J. Burke Knapp. 

The report was drawn up by Peter Cargill, 
director of the bank’s South Asia department 
and leader of a joint World Bank-Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund mission to Pakistan 
early last month. 

Its substance was described orally by Car- 
gill to an informal meeting of the consortium 
in Paris on June 21. There, all the members, 
including the United States, agreed to post- 
pone indefinitely any call for a meeting at 
which new aid pledges would be made. 

World Bank sources say that the American 
delegate operated under dual instructions: 
to go along with an indefinite postponement 
if the other 10 expressed a strong desire for 
one; or, if there was any wavering, to suggest 
that a meeting would be useful. The Ameri- 
can delegate, Donald G. MacDonald, assistant 
AID administrator for the Near East and 
South Asia, was deliberately called on last 
and therefore went along with the over- 
whelming support for indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

MacDonald has denied that he received 
two instructions but has acknowledged ex- 
pressing his gratification at being called on 
last. 

The report that stirred the other 10 coun- 
tries and has now been suppressed is known 
to have made the following points: a con- 
tinuing reign of terrors exists in East Paki- 
stan enforced by Yahya's West Pakistani 
troops; urban life in the east wing of the 
country has been shattered and the econ- 
omy paralyzed; active guerrilla resistance to 
Yahya's regime continues; widespread fam- 
ine is likely in the fall, and Yahya’s admin- 
istration is in ignorance of world opinion 
and the state of affairs in East Pakistan. 

McNamara’s ban on the Cargill report 
coincides with a visit by Henry Kissinger, 
President Nixon's assistant for national se- 
curity affairs, to Islamabad, the West Paki- 
stani capital. Kissinger met with Yahya on 
Thursday and is due to meet him again 
today. 

The dominant American policy makers, 
as opposed to many officials down the line, 
hold that continued aid to Pakistan will give 
the United States influence or “leverage” 
over Yahya’s conduct and prevent further 
Pakistani dependence on China. 

Apart from McNamara’s reservations about 
the tone of Cargill's report, two other con- 
siderations could have influenced his de- 
cision. 

He is eager for strong Nixon administration 
support in obtaining a large American con- 
tribution to the World Bank’s soft loan af- 
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filiate, the International Development Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition, he is thought to be fearful 
of the consequences of a Pakistani default 
on its $540 million debt to the World Bank 
and its affiliates. A refusal to pay back a 
sum of this magnitude, it is said, could make 
international lenders demand much higher 
interest rates for the money that the World 
Bank borrows. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, July 11, 
1971] 
PAKISTAN CALLED CHOATIC IN WORLD BANK 
REPORT 


The World Bank yesterday sent its top 
executives a secret report labeling conditions 
in Pakistan chaotic after trying vainly to 
suppress the document. 

A bank official said bank directors and 
their alternates were sent copies of the re- 
port after the attempt to bar its distribution 
was leaked to the press. 

The document was prepared by a mission 
under Peter Cargill, director of the bank's 
South Asia department. This group, on be- 
half of an 11-nation aid-Pakistan consortium 
to which the United States belongs, investi- 
gated economic, political and social condi- 
tions in Pakistan during the first half of 
June. 

FIVE MAIN FINDINGS 


Qualified diplomats said the report of the 
Cargill mission included these main find- 
ings: 

The civil war in East Pakistan still grinds 
on. 
The local population remains in a state of 
extreme terror under the regime introduced 
by President Agha’s West Pakistani troops. 

Economic life and essential communica- 
tions in East Pakistan have been disrupted 
by strife between Yahya’s troops and the 
autonomy-seeking Easterners. 

An active guerrilla movement is battling 
the army. 

Disease and famine could engulf the ter- 
ritory by the fall. 

The diplomatic informants said that when 
Cargill presented this picture to Yahya dur- 
ing a meeting in Islamabad, the Pakistani 
leader simply refused to believe him. 

STORMY ENCOUNTER 


This led Cargill to conclude Yahya is be- 
ing either misinformed or kept in ignorance 
by his officers and administrators in the East. 

The encounter between the president and 
Cargill was, the sources, said, stormy. 

Cargill gave an account of his investiga- 
tion to an informal meeting of the aid- 
Pakistan consortium in Paris June 21. This 
led to a decision to postpone action on new 
economic help for Pakistan until around 
September. 

By then a new program of national econ- 
omy recovery for all Pakistan would have 
been prepared. And by then Yahya’s govern- 
ment would have had the chance to work 
for a political settlement. 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon's 
adviser on national security affairs, was said 
to have pressed for this during his talks with 
Yahya in Islamabad in the past two days. 


REFUGEE AIRLIFT EXPECTED To END 


New DELHI.—A U.S. Air Force refugee air- 
lift is expected to end in six days because of 
the Indian government's anger over U.S. 
military shipments to Pakistan, reliable 
sources said yesterday. 

The sources confirmed that the Indian 
government has not requested an extension 
of the airlift of refugees and vital supplies 
of rice along the isolated eastern border of 
East Pakistan beyond Saturday. 

Pour Air Force C130 Hercules transports 
and 124 U.S. service personnel have been 
involved in the airlift, which started June 17. 
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[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
Wortp BANK'S DIRECTORS Ger REPORT ON 
FAMINE, CHAOS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

A World Bank report alleging terror, eco- 
nomic chaos, and likely famine in East Paki- 
stan has been distributed to the bank’s di- 
rectors, informed sources said yesterday. 

A bank spokesman confirmed that the re- 
port, whose contents he declined to discuss, 
was distributed Friday night following word 
that a news story would be published alleg- 
ing the report was being suppressed for po- 
litical reasons. 

But the spokesman stressed that the find- 
ings of a bank mission to Pakistan last month 
had already been communicated orally to the 
1l-nation Pakistan Aid Consortium in Paris 
June 21 and to the bank’s executive direc- 
tors Tuesday. 

The mission findings had been discussed 
first with the Pakistani government in Isla- 
mabad, the spokesman said. 

The Washington Post reported yesterday 
that Bank President Robert S. McNamara had 
previously barred distribution of the written 
report because high officials of the institu- 
tion feared it would amount to a public dec- 
laration of no confidence in Pakistani Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan's government. 

The bank spokesman denied that the fed- 
eral government had intervened in any way 
to stop distribution of the report. It had 
been tentatively decided not to release it 
in written form because “it would serve no 
additional purpose,” the spokesman added. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
July 11, 1971) 
KISSINGER Visitr Fars To CALM EITHER 
INDIANS OR PAKISTANIS 


(By Henry S. Bradsher) 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan.—Neither Pakistan nor 
India saw any prospect yesterday of a change 
in U.S. policy toward the Bengal situation as 
a result of the visit of Henry Kissinger and 
that left India displeased with Washington 
and Pakistan warily uncertain. 

India has been unhappy that the United 
States has not shut off all aid to Pakistan as 
& result of the civil war in East Bengal which 
has driven millions of refugees into India. 

Pakistan has been concerned whether it 
can continue to expect American aid. 

Kissinger, President Nixon’s national secu- 
rity adviser, had been scheduled to end a 
four-day visit to the two south Asian coun- 
tries yesterday and fly to Paris for the main 
business of his around the world trip which 
began with a call in Saigon. The business is 
reviewing U.S. policy on Vietnam in view of 
the latest Communist peace offer. 

DELAYED BY ILLNESS 

But Kissinger postponed departure one day 
because he was suffering from an intestinal 
affliction. The illness drove him from 100-de- 
gree heat here in the Pakistan capital to 
Nathiagali, a nearby hill station, and cur- 
tailed his talks with Pakistan officials. 

Kissinger’s talks in New Delhi with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and other Indian 
Officials before he came here focused on con- 
tinuation of U.S. arms shipments to Pakis- 
tan beyond the beginning of the Pakistani 
army's crackdown in the Eastern region 
March 25. 

Indian officials said Kissinger explained it 
was @ bureaucratic blunder that more mili- 
tary equipment was licensed for export from 
the United States after that. The Indians 
were not satisfied with the explanation. 

The State Department’s acknowledgement 
Thursday that many millions of dollars worth 
of equipment still was in the pipeline heigh- 
tened the Indian displeasure. 


DESCRIBED AS “NONLETHAL" 


This equipment has been officially de- 
scribed as “nonlethal” replacements for some 
$2 billion worth of armaments which the 
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United States supplied Pakistan in the 1950's 
and early 60's. But reliable sources here say 
“nonlethal” sometimes includes replacement 
of live ammunition on the theory it alone, 
without guns is harmless the Pakistanis al- 
ready have guns. 

India also objected to the U.S. position 
that new commitments of economic aid to 
Pakistan are being held up now only because 
of the inability of the country to use it in 
the present circumstance rather than because 
of any U.S. effort to make more aid dependent 
on a political settlement in the East. Britain 
and West Germany have announced any more 
aid from them requires settlement, and Pak- 
istan has reacted angrily against this pres- 
sure, 

There is no indication here that Kissinger 
sought to apply pressure. But neither was 
there any indication of new aid commit- 
ments likely except wheat, whose shipment 
might be resumed once East Pakistan is able 
to restore communications to distribute it. 

The United States has $38 million of proj- 
ect aid in the pipeline to Pakistan in the fis- 
cal year that just began and $53 million 
worth of nonproject commodity aid. 

If no more aid is committed soon it will 
run out within a year. 


[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
THE ISOLATIONISM TOWARD PAKISTAN 
(By Flora Lewis) 

The warning signals are overwhelming. 
Massacre and destruction continue in East 
Pakistan, where nobody knows how many 
have died but the estimates now run over 
200,000. Over 6 million people, equal to the 
total population of Chicago, Detroit and 
Houston combined, have deluged India. 

Guerrilla fighting is developing in con- 
text of international tensions which threaten 
the eruption of war between India and Paki- 
stan, the possible breakup of India and per- 
haps the establishment of an enormous pro- 
Peking state on the Indian Ocean, combin- 
ing the Pakistani and Indian parts of Ben- 


This is undeniably a threat to world peace, 
more serious even than the nervous Middle 
East, as well as a human tragedy so vast 
it is incomprehensible. 

The United States, however, has refused 
to join other members of the World Bank 
consortium in saying no new economic aid 
will be granted Pakistan until it makes the 
political moves necessary to ease the situa- 
tion, Further, the United States is the only 
non-Communist country continuing to de- 
liver military goods to West Pakistan, whose 
army has occupied and devastated East Pak- 
istan, 1,000 miles away, to suppress the de- 
mands for some autonomy and selfgovern- 
ment. 

Although there were assurances to Con- 
gress that deliveries would be stopped, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State Christopher 
Van Houten told a Senate subcommittee that 
all military sales already licensed would not 
turn to “other sources of supply.” That 
means to Peking, and it is startlingly dis- 
ingenuous because China is already Paki- 
stan’s major source of arms. 

The United States also isn't withholding 
aid, on which Pakistan depends to avoid 
bankruptcy, because that “would be seen as 
sanctions and intrusion in internal prob- 
lems,” Van Houten said. 

The sanctimonious decision for ‘“noninter- 
vention” by continuing support to the Paki- 
stan military regime comes especially 
strangely from the Nixon administration 
which has warned so often against “neo- 
isolationism.” And, of course, prim repug- 
nance against affecting a foreign country’s 
“internal affairs” is not the real reason for 
America’s standby policy to Pakistan. 

It is because Pakistan is at the hub of a 
tug-of-war involving Russia, China and the 
United States. 
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Twenty years of intricate big power games 
have produced a situation now so explosive 
that all are virtually paralyzed. In the 50s, 
the United States drew Pakistan into the 
anti-Soviet alliances with which the late 
John Foster Dulles sought to contain Russia 
and China. 

Dulles considered neutralism immoral in 
the crusade against communism, and India 
under Nehru was determinedly nonaligned. 
Pakistan was expected to be reliably anti- 
Communist. 

But from the start Pakistan has been more 
anti-Indian than anything else. So when the 
United States cut off military supplies to 
both sides in the India-Pakistani war, the 
Pakistanis turned to Peking for backing. 

The Russians, as their relations with China 
sharpened, increased support for India. The 
United States tried to play it down the 
middle, fearful that offending either Pakistan 
or India too much would drive either one into 
the arms of its major Communist friend. 

That remains the basic policy, but the 
situation has raced far beyond that effort to 
keep a balance. Now America’s major allies, 
who are suspending further aid to Pakistan, 
say privately that they expect the regime of 
President Yahya Khan to collapse in eco- 
nomic breakdown within two to three 
months. 

But the United States secretly fears that 
if Yahya is pushed to the brink, he will turn 
to full dependence on Peking rather than let 
go. 
The point has come where that kind of 
cold strategic thinking, oblivious to the hu- 
man catastrophe, is also the most dangerous 
strategy for the United States. Nor is there 
any evidence that China would seek to domi- 
nate Pakistan, despite its expression of sup- 
port for Yahya. 

The agony of Vietnam has turned Ameri- 
can attention away from the real threats to 
world peace and national security. Pretend- 
ing there is nothing the United States can 
or should do about Pakistan is an extra- 
ordinary combination of both neo-isolation- 
ism and cold war maneuvering, especially 
when America's major allies and the World 
Bank seek joint action. U.S. refusal to join 
the international effort to stop Yahya from 
terrorizing East Pakistan's 45 million comes 
near to condoning a policy which has created 
grave international menace. It courts dis- 
aster, not only for India and Pakistan. And 
it is more likely to wind up with a spread of 
Communist control into truly strategic areas 
than would the collapse of South Vietnam. 
For once grand strategy, national interest 
and urgent humane needs are on the same 
side. Why isn't the United States on that 
side with its main allies? 


[Prom the New York Times, July 11, 1971] 


UNITED STATES AND PAKISTAN: DEEP DENTS IN 
THE NIXON DOCTRINE 


WASHINGTON. —Dacca, the capital of East 
Pakistan, was reported to be blacked out 
last week. Its power station apparently had 
been knocked out by the insurgents of the 
Bengali “Liberation Army." Another major 
town Comilla, was reported to have been 
without power for a week—for the same rea- 
son. Despite the severe repressions of the 
Pakistan Army, the Bengali insurgency lives, 
and the issue is likely to remain in doubt for 
a long time to come. 

How is United States policy adjusting to 
this new crisis in South Asia? Does the 
Nixon Doctrine—those meager phrases 
spoken by the President at Guam in 1969 
that have now become a prescription for 
United States policy for the entire world— 
provide any clues? 

There are four possible outcomes of the 
East Pakistan situation: 

(1) West Pakistan could prevail, estab- 
lishing a puppet government in East Ben- 
gal and containing the insurgency with con- 
tinuing repression and terror. 
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(2) The Bengali insurrection might even- 
tually succeed, but its present moderate 
leadership could be wiped out in the proc- 
ess 


In either of these outcomes, China would 
be the beneficiary. In the first, because it 
would reap the reward of its calculated sup- 
port of the West Pakistan military elite; in 
the second, because Maoist cadres in East 
Bengal would accede to leadership. 

(3) The situation could even lead, through 
Indian intervention, to a regional or hemis- 
pheric war. 

The present course of American policy 
risks implication in any of these three de- 
velopments. 

(4) There could be a political accom- 
modation leading to an autonomous East 
Bengal (eventually, perhaps, as part of a 
structure such as Nehru envisioned: a loose 
confederation of South Asian states.) This 
might be the only constructive outcome. 

As the crisis in East Bengal deepens, the 
mystery of Washington's attitude deepens 
in equal measure. There is the continuing 
leakage of American arms shipments to the 
Pakistan Government through the sailing of 
half a dozen vessels after the supposed ban 
of March 25. There is also the reluctance of 
the United States to join the World Bank 
consortium in suspending economic as- 
sistance to Islamabad in order to induce a 
political accommodation with the East Ben- 
galis. 

One theory in Washington is that the arms 
shipments were mindless bureaucratic acts. 
Another postulates low-level policy sabotage 
by unregenerate Pakistan partisans in the 
Pentagon. More likely, it begin to appear, 
is a third hypothesis—refiected in the State 
Department's reply of May 6 to Senator Ful- 
bright—suggesting an effort to continue a 
finely regulated trickle of arms that would 
preserve American influence on future Paki- 
stani actions. 

But this action so far exhibits only a 
minimal concern to keep communications 
open. The question of the underlying policy 
still remains. 

The President, in his foreign policy mes- 
sage of February, 1971, elaborated for four 
pages on his major concern in South Asia: 
to bring “our activity into a stable balance 
with that of the other major powers with 
interests in the area.” That indicates a 
deliberate shift in the philosophical basis 
of American foreign policy. The principal 
elements of this new approach are: 

An orientation to the great powers and 
& relative disregard for the vicissitudes of 
the lesser countries, except insofar as they 
concern the largers powers that exercise in- 
terest in them. This would be a notable 
change from the emphasis of the 1960's on 
the netherworld of nonpowers as an arena 
for extravagant and detailed United States 
effort. 

A dedication—almost a hang-up—to “‘sta- 
bility.” Containment of Communism be- 
comes geopolitical rather than ideological. 

A preference that stability be achieved 
through a balancing of the great powers. 

A preservation of our alliance structure, 
for its cheap and convenient deterrent ef- 
fect. 

A calculation that such a state of affairs 
will continue to allow the ample play of 
United States influence, without undue 
commitment or expenditure of means. 

Yet, all this theorizing provides little guid- 
ance for the Administration’s conduct in the 
present crisis in East Pakistan. Events with 
the most momentous eventual geopolitical 
consequences—the break-up of the fifth 
most populous state in the world, the move- 
ment of six million refugees across an in- 
ternational border, the probable slaughter 
of a quarter of a million people, the threat 
of a war involving a billion people—are oc- 
curring under our gaze, and we seem to be 
ge paralyzed or impotent. How can this 

? 

The answer, some observers contend, lies 
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in a contradiction implicit in the Nixon Doc- 
trine that the crisis in East Pakistan is be- 
ginning to reveal. 

The basic feature of the Nixon Doctrine is 
its effort to maintain political-military in- 
volvement in the affairs of Asia by means 
short of intervention on the Vietnam model. 
The instruments for this policy are military 
proxies, arms assistance, active power bal- 
ancing and military alliances as an inex- 
pensive form of deterrence. The intent is 
to retain a critical degree of contro] over 
Asian developments. 

So Washington continues to send arms and 
economic aid to Pakistan. That may pre- 
serve leverage and keep communications 
open—keep the United States in the power 
game. But those moves are not likely to be 
decisive in determining the course of the 
crisis. 

The only way for the United States to 
have any constructive influence on the sit- 
uation, according to this view, is by exerting 
the kind of “moral” force represented by an 
arms embargo or collaboration with the 
World Bank consortium. Such a policy would 
condition military and economic assistance 
on Islamabad’s willingness to seek a political 
accommodation in East Bengal. 

But the Nixon Doctrine’s prescription for 
involvement may be inversely proportional 
to the amount of moral influence the United 
States is free to exert. This is the dilemma 
that may make application of the doctrine 
not only obscure but disfunctional in South 
Asia. 


{From the New York Times, July 12, 1971] 
DoInc Business WITH YAHYA 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, July 11.—After Hitler, there were 
many—and not only Germans by any 
means—who said they had had no idea 
of the extent of the horror. They knew ter- 
rible things were happening, but six mil- 
lion Jews in the gas chambers. .. . 

Similarly with Stalin’s terror in the So- 
viet Union, it took years for people even in 
the West to appreciate the level of brutality 
and murder that obtained. And in Vietnam: 
most of us failed for too long to understand 
the inevitable consequences of American 
tactics in terms of human misery, death 
and destruction. 

Right now another immense human disas- 
ter is taking place for political reasons. This 
time there can be no excuse for any in- 
formed person failing to understand what 
is happening; contemporary accounts leave 
little of the horror to the imagination. And 
yet, somehow, some responsible men do not 
see. 
The disaster is in East Pakistan. Since 
West Pakistan! troops moved in last spring 
to suppress the Eastern political movement, 
six million people have fied to India, Tens, 
probably hundreds of thousands have been 
killed. And the feeble Pakistani propaganda 
claim to be dealing only with “miscreants” 
does not conceal the fact that the army 
is killing and terrorizing on grounds of race 
and politics. 

A first-hand account of the savagery ap- 
peared on June 13 in The Sunday Times of 
London. It was by Anthony Mascarenhas, a 
West Pakistani journalist who went to the 
East with a group at the army’s invitation 
but was so sickened by what he saw that 
he came to Britain to tell the truth. 

Mascarenhas saw the troops kill men be- 
cause they were not circumcised—and were 
therefore presumptively Hindus. He saw 
Bengali Mosiem villages burnt. West Pak- 
istan officers told him they were ready to 
prevent the East's secession, if necessary, by 
killing two million people and running the 
country as a colony for thirty years. He 
concluded that they meant it, that they 
were determined to push through their “fi- 
nal solution” of the East Bengal problem. 

Within the last few days that picture of 
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life under the army in East Pakistan has 
had authoritative and independent con- 
firmation from two weighty sources. Both 
make clear, moreover, that the terror did 
not stop soon after the army takeover but 
has continued. 

One of these sources is the report by a 
joint team of the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Pund, just distributed 
to the Bank's directors. It found a continu- 
ing reign of military terror in East Pakistan. 
Much of the urban population has been 
killed or has fied, the report said; guerrilla 
activity is growing. ? 

The other persuasive confirmation comes 
from four members of the British Pariis- 
ment who have just toured the area. Two 
were Conservative and two Labor M.P.'s; 
they went at the invitation of the Pakis- 
tan Government and were hardly preju- 
diced against it. But they came back say- 
ing they were sickened by what one called 
the army’s “continuing repression, using the 
most brutal methods.” 

Now General Yahya Khan is not Hitler, 
and it doubtless true that his Government 
did not set out deliberately to.commit mass 
murder and destruction in its Eastern ter- 
ritory. But those are the results. 

That is why the silence in some quarters 
is so puzzling. President Nixon has said noth- 
ing. That great moralist, U Thant, who regu- 
larly criticizes American action in Vietnam, 
has not had much to say about racial killing 
by Pakistani soldiers. And there are many 
others. 

The answer must be that they are all prac- 
tical men. Yahya is in charge, and so it is 
necessary to do business with him. That is 
the import of recent testimony by a State 
Department official who said that a cut-off of 
American aid would “undermine the pro- 
ductive political relations with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan,” 

Even in practical terms that is a doubtful 
argument. The World Bank mission reported 
that chaos in East Pakistan precluded ef- 
fective use of aid now. The British Govern- 
ment among others has said there must first 
be a political settlement—necessarily mean- 
ing some form of autonomy for the East. 

Reginald Prentice, who was Minister for 
Overseas Development in the Labor Govern- 
ment, wrote after visiting Pakistan that out- 
side economic pressure on the Pakistani gen- 
erals was the “only hope.” His experience in 
the aid field, he said, made him think it was 
“wrong in 99 cases out of 100 to attach polit- 
ical conditions—but this is the 100th.” 

There are now reports in London that the 
Communist Chinese Government is reassess- 
ing its commitment to Yahya Khan; it may 
have come to feel that a split between East 
and West Pakistan is inevitable. Hopefully, 
Henry Kissinger will bring back from his visit 
to Pakistan a realistic appraisal of the polit- 
ical future, 

But the American interest goes beyond 
realism. We can no longer have any illusions 
about our ability to make unpleasant govern- 
ments around the world behave well, but 
there does come a point at which self-respect 
requires us to stop helping them. That is 
why an American official, one who is cer- 
tainly & realist, said the other day: 

“There is not much we can do about East 
Pakistan, but I dislike—pardon the phrase— 
our moral posture.” 


FAILURE OF DOD AND STATE TO 
WORK WITH GAO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1971, 50 years after the establishment of 
the General Accounting Office, there 
should be no question in any quarter of 
this congressional agency's entitlement 
to quick access to every nook and cranny 
of the Government’s myriad and far- 
flung activities. 
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From personal experience, I know that 
there are those individuals and agencies 
who will go to almost any length to shield 
their operations from public or congres- 
sional scrutiny. It is not surprising that 
this is particularly true of those who are 
engaged in questionable and irresponsi- 
ble practices. 

I was not aware, however, of how far 
such large and responsible agencies— 
such as the Department of Defense and 
the Department of State—would go to 
deny, delay, and otherwise frustrate the 
legitimate efforts of the General Ac- 
counting Office to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. The situation with which it is at 
present being confronted was clearly set 
into focus last week when representatives 
of the Comptroller General appeared be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations. At this 
time there was outlined to the subcom- 
mittee an almost unbelievable series of 
incidents in which these two giant de- 
partments engaged in a game of cat and 
mouse with General Accounting Office 
investigators. 

To deny the General Accounting Office 
is clearly to deny Congress and the Amer- 
ican taxpayer—this should not and can- 
not be tolerated. 

I have written the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense requesting 
a full and complete explanation of the 
matters brought to the subcommittee’s 
attention. I hope other Senators will 
join me in a continuing effort to insure 
that the General Accounting Office’s ac- 
cess is immediate and unquestioned and 
that it receives the complete cooperation 
of agency officials to which it is entitled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of my letters to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of State, and 
the complete statement of Mr. Oye V. 
Stovall, Director of the General Account- 
ing Office’s International Division. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 24, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I enclose for your 
information a copy of a statement made 
earlier this afternoon before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Foreign Oper- 
ations by Mr. Oye V. Stovall, Director of the 
International Division of the United States 
General Accounting Office. 

This statement reveals the problems the 
General Accounting Office has encountered 
in obtaining on a timely basis information 
necessary to perform the responsibility with 
which this important agency has been 
charged by the Congress. I am most con- 
cerned about this situation and would ap- 
preciate your review of the matters dis- 
cussed. 

I will further appreciate a statement of 
your over-all policy and implementation di- 
rectives controlling the availability of in- 
formation requested by the General Account- 
ing Office and cooperation with its repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition, I will appreciate your re- 
sponse to the enclosed memorandum with 
reference to an instance in which your De- 
partment refused the General Accounting 
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Office an opportunity to perform an audit in 

Berlin. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. 
JUNE 24, 1971. 

Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

Secretary of Defense, 

Department of Defense, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I enclose for your 
information a copy of a statement made 
earlier this afternoon before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Foreign Opera- 
tions by Mr. Oye V. Stovall, Director of the 
International Division of the United States 
General Accounting Office. 

This statement reveals the shocking situ- 
tion the General Accounting Office has en- 
countered in obtaining on a timely basis in- 
formation necessary to perform the respon- 
sibility with which this important agency 
has been charged by the Congress. I am most 
concerned about this situation and would 
appreciate your review of the matters dis- 
cussed. 

I will further appreciate a statement of 
your over-all policy and implementation di- 
rectives controlling the avaliability of infor- 
mation requested by the General Account- 
ing Office and cooperation with its repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition, I will appreciate your response 
to the enclosed copies of telegrams with ref- 
ence to an instance in which your Depart- 
ment refused the General Accounting Office 
an opportunity to visit a base camp in Viet- 
nam supported by the United States. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. 

STATEMENT OF OYE V. STOVALL, DIRECTOR, IN- 
TERNATIONAL Drviston, U.S. GENERAL Ac- 
COUNTING OFFICE BEFORE THE SENATE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: We are appearing in response to your 
request for our views on the problems of 
access to records and information needed for 
performance of our audit responsibilities 
relating to the military assistance programs. 

One of the most important duties of the 
General Accounting Office is to make inde- 
pendent reviews of agency programs and to 
report to the Congress the manner in which 
Federal departments and agencies carry out 
the laws enacted by the Congress. The Con- 
gress in establishing the General Accounting 
Office, recognized that the Office would need 
to have complete access to the records of 
the Federal agencies, and provided the basic 
authority in section 313 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53, 54) as 
follows: 

“All departments and establishments shall 
furnish to the Comptroller General such in- 
formation regarding the powers, duties, ac- 
tivities, organization, financial transactions, 
and methods of business of their respective 
officers as he may from time to time require 
of them; and the Comptroller, or any of his 
assistants or employees, when duly author- 
ized by him, shall. for the purpose of secur- 
ing such information, have access to and the 
right to examine any books, documents, pa- 
pers, or records by any such department or 
establishment.” 

GAO auditors, like all auditors, have to 
some degree always encountered problems in 
obtaining access to records and information. 
These are “occupational hazards” but we 
usually have been able to resolve most of 
our problems without undue difficulty. How- 
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ever, in our reviews of military assistance pro- 
grams, we have encountered increasing dif- 
ficulties in obtaining information needed to 
effectively evaluate and report on the ad- 
ministration of these programs. During the 
past year or so a number of our audit as- 
signments involving the foreign assistance 
programs have been hampered and delayed 
with the result that we have had to some 
extent curtail the scope of the audit, in ef- 
fect being precluded from fully carrying out 
our responsibilities in these cases. 

It is not practical to raise the day-to-day 
access problems to the level of formal top 
requests and denials, and we have no evi- 
dence that any of the situations we have 
encountered involve the exercise of execu- 
tive privilege. Absolute denial of access to 
a document is quite rare. Our reviews are 
hampered and delayed more by the time- 
consuming delaying tactics employed by the 
various organizational elements within and 
between the Departments of Defense and 
State in screening records and in deciding 
whether such records are releasable to the 
General Accounting Office. It is not unusual 
for our auditors to request access to a docu- 
ment at an overseas location and be required 
to wait several weeks while such documents 
are screened up the channels from the over- 
seas posis and through the hierarchy of the 
Departments of Defense and State. 

Our experience in making a study of the 
Military Assistance Training Program at the 
request of the Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, is an example of the 
problems we have encountered in obtaining 
access to information. In our report to the 
Chairman on this study in February 1971 we 
summarized our problems with access to rec- 
ords and set forth the following conclusion, 
which we believe points up the problems of 
access to records and the effect of these prob- 
lems on our ability to carry out effective re- 
views. 

“During our review of the training program 
on behalf of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State have withheld 
or delayed the release of MAP reports and 
records essential to a full and complete re- 
view and evaluation of this program which 
is financed by considerable appropriated 
funds. The access-to-records problems expe- 
rienced by our staffs during this review are 
a continuation of similar problems the GAO 
has encountered over the years in reviewing 
DOD programs, particularly evaluations of 
military assistance programs. 

“While the DOD has taken the position in 
the past that future planning information is 
not releasable to GAO because it is subject to 
change, we do not believe that the DOD com- 
ponents should use this position to deny our 
access to such information as the operational 
status and capabilities of MAP recipient 
countries’ forces merely because it is in- 
cluded as a part of future planning informa- 
tion. 

“We believe further that the denial of ac- 
cess to routine reports prepared by MAAG 
personnel in the performance of advisory 
functions, on the basis that they are evalua- 
tive in nature, is unreasonable. The type of 
data and reports withheld from us during this 
review are necessary in our examination of 
the program as well as our review and evalu- 
ation of the administration of the program 
by the MAAGs and by other DOD elements. 
In our opinion, it is essential for us to have 
access to all papers, records, and data which 
are available to those DOD personnel who 
make the program decisions in order that 
we can ascertain how their decisions were 
made and whether all available pertinent 
data was considered in reaching the deci- 
sions. 

“The denial of our access to the CINCPAC 
program evaluation group reports also im- 
paired our review of this program. In carry- 
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ing out its statutory audit responsibilities, 
GAO gives due regard to the effectiveness of 
the internal audit of an agency, such as the 
MAP audits performed by the CINCPAC ac- 
tivity and other DOD groups. In conducting 
our audits on behalf of the Congress, we 
make use of internal audit reports and other 
internal evaluations and perform such in- 
dependent tests of the records as we feel jus- 
tified under the circumstances. 

“If we are permitted extensive use of inter- 
nal audits and other evaluative reports, we 
are able to concentrate a greater part of our 
efforts in determining whether action has 
been properly taken by responsible officials, 
on the basis of the facts presented in these 
reports and evaluations, to correct identified 
program weaknesses. This also helps to elim- 
inate duplication and overlapping in audit 
effort, and promotes full utilization of exist- 
ing audit and investigative data. 

“We believe that this access-to-records 
problem involves a matter that critically af- 
fects our future ability to conduct on be- 
half of the Congress thorough and complete 
reviews of the MAP. In order for GAO to 
earry out its legal authority to make inde- 
pendent reviews of MAP, it must have access 
to and make appropriate review and analysis 
of all DOD reports and records which evi- 
dence the expenditure of appropriated funds. 

“We believe further that these objectives 
can be achieved if the Secretary of Defense 
will refrain from issuing guidelines which 
have the effect of limiting our reviews and 
will instead, instruct DOD subordinate com- 
mands to take a more cooperative, flexible, 
and realistic approach in the release of data 
and information requested by GAO in future 
MAP reviews.” 

In early 1970, we undertook a review of 
the U.S. Assistance to the Philippine Govern- 
ment in support of the Philippine Civic 
Action Group at the reqeust of the Chair- 
man, Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate. The 
Departments of State and Defense delayed 
our work on this assignment to the extent 
that we had to curtall the scope of our re- 
view and qualify our report to the Chairman. 
Appendix II to our report to the Chairman 
(B-168501, dated June 1, 1970) set forth our 
problems as follows: 


“ACCESS-TO-RECORDS DIFFICULTIES 


“We were unable to complete our work and 
report on this assignment within a reason- 
able time because of the time-consuming 
screening process exercised by the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense before making 
records available for our examination. Our 
work was seriously hampered and delayed by 
the reluctance of the Departments to give 
us access to the documents, papers, and rec- 
ords which we considered pertinent to our 
review. In general, we were given access to 
only those documents, papers, and records 
which we were able to specifically identify 
and request, and then we were given access 
only after time-consuming screening at varl- 
ous levels within the Departments. 

“Members of our staff were required to 
wait for periods of 2 weeks to 2 months to 
look at some documents they had requested 
and frequently the documents proved to be 
of little value for our purposes. We were also 
restricted by ground rules established uni- 
laterally by the Departments that effectively 
limited our review in the field to the Depart- 
ments very narrow interpretation of what 
it judged to be the scope of our review. This 
was perhaps the most restrictive limitation 
placed on our work, and it completely frus- 
trated our attemtps to review assistance to 
the Philippines that was not funded in the 
military functions appropriations. 

“Our audit staff members in the field were 
advised that documents which they re- 
quested that were releaseable to us under 
the restrictions of the so-called ground rules 
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had to be dispatched to Washington for de- 
partmental clearance. By early May 1970, 
only four of 12 documents which were re- 
quested by your staff members on January 
28, 1970, had been released to them in 
Manila. 

“Our letter to the Secretary of Defense 
* * * which is similar to a letter that we 
addressed to the Secretary of State, illus- 
trates one of our many attempts to resolve 
our access-to-records problems. The reply 
from DOD * * * characterizes, in our opin- 
ion, the attitude of DOD during our review. 

“Although we have been able to obtain 
sufficient information upon which to base 
this report, we are not certain that we have 
the full story. In view of the restricted ac- 
cess to records, there is the possibility that 
the agency may have withheld information 
which is pertinent to our study.” 

Following our review in the Philippines we 
initiated a study of United States assistance 
to the Government of Thailand. In an at- 
tempt to avoid the conditions previously ex- 
perienced, the Comptroller General on June 
26, 1970, wrote to the Secretaries of Defense 
and State citing the problems experienced 
in the Philippines review, requesting that 
they eliminate the necessity for the lengthy 
screening process, and citing the scope and 
authority for our review as follows: 

"s + = the scope of our review will be 
broad enough to permit our representatives 
to investigate all matters concerning the re- 
ceipt, disbursement, and application of pub- 
lic funds related in any way to our relations 
with the Government of Thailand. Pursuant 
to the authority of Section 313 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, 31 U.S.C. 54, rep- 
resentatives of the General Accounting Office 
will be requesting officials in your Depart- 
ment for access to, and when we consider 
necessary, copies of any books, documents, 
papers, or records in the custody or control 
of your Department which we believe may 
contain information regarding the powers, 
duties, activities, organization, financial 
transactions, and methods of business re- 
lated to the scope of the review." 

Unfortunately, we have experienced sim- 
ilar problems in obtaining access to docu- 
ments required for our review of assistance 
to Thailand, 

In connection with processing our report 
on the Review of the Military Assistance 
Training Program mentioned earlier, the 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, International Security Affairs, in 
a letter dated September 25, 1970, stated: 

“Similarly, the Department of Defense 
cannot permit to go unchallenged that sec- 
tion of the report concerning complaints 
that the GAO auditors were hindered and de- 
layed in their efforts because the Department 
of Defense had denied them access to 5 year 
MAP planning data and to inspection and 
evaluation reports known as PEG reports. 
Apart from the fact that custom, tradition 
and precedent have decreed that informa- 
tion of such internal nature will not be dis- 
closed outside the Executive Branch in or- 
der to preserve the confidentiality of the re- 
lationship of superior and subordinate, an 
understanding was also reached a number 
of years ago between the General Account- 
ing Office and the Department of Defense 
whereby planning data and inspector type 
reports would not be provided. The Depart- 
ment is, therefore, both surprised and cha- 
gtined over the fact that the GAO would en- 
deavor to make such an issue over these spe- 
cific categories, an issue which had been re- 
solved years ago.” 

A copy of this Department of Defense let- 
ter was sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee by the Department. 

In transmitting our report to the Chair- 
man the Comptroller General took note of 
this Department of Defense letter and ad- 
vised as follows: 

“In regard to the Department’s position 
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concerning the access-to-records matters 
discussed in the report, the General Account- 
ing Office has never reached such an under- 
standing with the Department of Defense. 
To the contrary, we have always maintained 
that we are entitled by law to have access 
to, and the right to examine, all records of 
the Department of Defense and its compo- 
nent commands that we consider pertinent 
to the matter or subject under review. 

“The inspection and evaluation reports 
referred to in the Depratment of Defense 
letter are management reports prepared by a 
program evaluation group of the Unified 
Command Headquarters. We have always re- 
garded complete access to reports of this 
type as necessary in order for us to carry out 
the responsibilities we have to the Congress.” 

The policy of the executive branch, with 
respect to release of information ito the Con- 
gress, was set forth by the President in a 
Memorandum to the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies, on March 24, 
1969, as follows; 

“The policy of this Administration is to 
comply to the fullest extent possible with 
Congressional requests for information. While 
the Executive Branch has the responsibility 
of withholding certain information the dis- 
closure of which would be incompatible with 
the public interest. This Administration 
will invoke this authority only in the most 
compelling circumstances and after a rigor- 
ous inquiry into the actual need for its ex- 
ercise. For those reasons Executive privilege 
will not be used without specific Presidential 
approval.” 

Although the Departments of State and 
Defense indicate in their directives that it Is 
their policy to provide maximum cooperation 
and assistance to the General Accounting 
Office, we have found it quite difficult to ob- 
tain the information which we need to con- 
duct our reviews relating to foreign assis- 
tance activities. 

In our discussions with departmental of- 
ficials, they have frequently stated that the 
documents or information being withheld 
are not releasable to the GAO because of one 
or more of the following reasons: 

(1) review, examination, or disclosure 
would seriously impair relations between the 
United States and other countries, or other- 
wise prejudice the best interest of the United 
States, 

(2) access to documents including infor- 
mation and debates used in formulating 
policy decisions would seriously hamper a 
candid exchange of views within the agency, 
and 

(3) access to information on future plan- 
ning would not be appropriate because it 
has not received the approval of the Presi- 
dent or been presented to the Congress. 

Notwithstanding our difficulties in the 
past we will continue to press for informa- 
tion we think is necessary for us to have in 
order to carry out our responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our pre- 
pared statement. Mr. Duff and I will be glad 
to answer questions. 


NORTH VIETNAM'S PEACE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, much at- 
tention has been given to the latest North 
Vietnamese-Vietcong peace proposals at 
the Paris talks. The focus of that atten- 
tion has been the prisoner-of-war issue. 

It should be apparent to all that the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong have 
seized upon the POW-MIA issue as a 
propaganda tool. The POW issue was 
only one of seven terms offered by the 
Communists. 

In Sunday’s Washington Post, col- 
umnist Kenneth Crawford offered an 
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analysis of the total pricetag of the Com- 
munist proposals. Mr. Crawford’s anal- 
ysis is indeed worthy of close scrutiny 
and should serve as a warning for us not 
to rush into throwing away our bargain- 
ing position. 

The POW issue has become one of 
the greatest tragedies of Indochina. It 
has become even more tragic in light of 
the North Vietnamese and Vietcong at- 
tempts to use it as a vehicle for laying 
down impossible terms for a peace set- 
tlement. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Crawford’s column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE STEEP ASKING PRICE aT Paris ror U.S. 
“SURRENDER” 

What Madam Nguyen Binh handed the 
United States delegation in Paris was not a 
demand for unconditional surrender. It was 
a demand for surrender on condition that 
the U.S. pay for the privilege of surrendering: 
The Vietcong asking price was on its face 
was unconscionable. Unless marked down, 
President Nixon could not possibly pay it. 
No American President could. 

Ambassador David Bruce made this quite 
clear at last week's formal session but failed 
to lure the Communists into more private 
talks to find how much, if any, markdown 
could be negotiated. The Communists like 
the odds. 

They proposed: (1) That all American mili- 

personnel and equipment be removed 
from Vietnam by next Jan. 1, and meanwhile 
that hostilities be suspended and Vietnami- 
gation discontinued; (2) that the Thieu re- 
gime in Saigon be dumped in favor of an in- 
terim coalition, including, of course, the 
Vietcong, to conduct elections; (3) that the 
U.S. bear “full responsibility” for war dam- 
age in North and South Vietnam, thus ac- 
cepting as an obligation the payment of 
reparations. The only concession the V.C. 
made was an undertaking to free U.S. pris- 
oners of war. 

To accept these conditions would be to 
turn South Vietnam over to the Communists 
lock, stock and barrel, with Camranh Bay 
and other such installations thrown in for 
good measure. It would be to proclaim that 
thousands of Americans have fought and 
died for nothing and that millions of dollars 
have been flushed into the Mekong. Many 
Americans contend that this is what has 
happened but even they may not want it 
proclaimed. Given a chance to think it over, 
most Americans would find this hard, if not 
impossible, to swallow. 

Sen. George McGovern and others who 
have rushed to the microphones to urge that 
the administration grab at the Communist 
offer may have occasion to regret their im- 
petuousness. 

So far public opinion has not had much 
chance to take form. The proposal was 
thrown on the table in Paris just as the long 
Fourth of July weekend was starting, when 
news of any kind commands minimum atten- 
tion. Moreover the news media, especially 
radio and television, have taken slight notice 
of six of Madam Binh’s seven points—those 
which dangle the price tag. And the Nixon 
administration has, perhaps wisely, withheld 
analytical guidance pending “clarification” 
of the terms. 

Madam Binh’s point one—the offer to re- 
lease U.S. prisoners of war gradually as U.S. 
military personnel and arms are withdrawn 
—has diverted attention from the conditions 
in points two through seven. And even these 
six points are couched in cleverly misleading 
language. Elections are to be fair. Democracy 
is to prevail. The Vietnamese will settle their 
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own differences amicably. There will be no 
reprisals. Vietnam, happily reunified in due 
course, will be a neutral nation, on good 
terms with all the world, including the U.S. 

This is the kind of language the Commu- 
nists have used to make this kind of promise 
to every nation they have overrun and sub- 
jugated since the Second World War. Go 
back to the Soviet plan for “freeing” Poland, 
one of the earliest victims, in 1945, and the 
same combinations of plausible words will 
be found. What they meant then is what they 
mean now—that the country promised 
autonomy is to have satellite status, that 
what is called democracy will be dictatorship 
and that what is called freedom will be ty- 
ranny. 

It has been apparent for a long time that 
the North Vietnamese and their Vietcong 
brethren meant to use the American prison- 
ers of war as hostages, exacting as high a 
price as possible for their release. Mr. Nixon 
has played into their hands, up to a point, 
by emphasizing the prisoner issue for his 
own purposes. Even so, the price, now that 
it has been stated, is staggering. Concern 
for the prisoners, who have never received 
the treatment normal under the Geneva 
conventions, whose camps have never been 
subject to inspection by the International 
Red Cross, is highly emotional. The Com- 
munists have exploited it for all it is worth. 

Not only did Madam Binh wrap her condi- 
tions in it but Le Duc Tho, the highest 
ranking North Vietnamese in Paris, tied a 
bow on it by stating in an interview that 
point one in her proposal was separable from 
the other points. The U.S. could, he said, 
accept the prisoner-for-withdrawal deal and 
leave the political settlement for later. This 
changed nothing, though it was represented 
as an important concession. The North Viet- 
namese would naturally be happy to settle 
their score with the South once the South 
had been reduced to impotence by the with- 
drawal not only of U.S. personnel but of the 
guns U.S. forces would not be permitted to 
leave behind. 

In spite of all this, the Nixon administra- 
tion is handling Madam Binh’s offer as a 
break in the Paris stalemate meriting explo- 
ration. Le Duc Tho has been at pains to say 
that the Communist position is “flexible.” 
There are even some indications that Mr. 
Nixon, working through secret channels, en- 
couraged the Communists to make their 
offer. At a meeting with Republican con- 
gressional leaders on June 15, he said a de- 
velopment that would make the Hatfield- 
McGovern end-the-war legislation moot was 
imminent in Paris. 

At the same meeting Henry Kissinger, the 
President’s foreign-affairs adviser, urged the 
legislators not to throw away any bargaining 
advantage that might be wrung from the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to set a time certain 
for withdrawal on its own initiative. After 
all, he argued, the Communists have lost 
700,000 to 800,000 men in the war, the equiv- 
alent of a loss of 10 million by the U.S., 
given the population differential, and were 
themselves war-weary. 

Perhaps Leslie H. Gelb, coordinator of 
the team that produced the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, is right when he says that the war in 
Vietnam is a civil conflict that can’t be com- 
promised and must be won by one side or 
the other. The Communists are obviously as- 
suming that they have won and are demand- 
ing the victor’s spoils even though South 
Vietnam remains unconquered. 

Mr. Nixon’s alternative, if he fails to per- 
suade the Communists to grant terms rea- 
sonably acceptable to the U.S. and to South 
Vietnam, is to proceed with Vietnamization, 
gradually withdraw American forces and 
then continue to supply the South Vietnam- 
ese with enough arms to give them a chance 
of holding their own while trying to negoti- 
ate se settlement with the North. Unless the 
Communists modify their terms more drasti- 
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cally than they seem disposed to do, this is 
what he most likely will do. 


POWERPLANTS IN THE FOUR 
CORNERS AREA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, late in 
May of this year the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held field 
hearings to investigate the coal-fired 
powerplants in the “4 corners” area. 
During these hearings the committee 
heard nearly 200 witnesses. To comple- 
ment the oral testimony, I have also 
received a tremendous amount of mail 
from people concerned about the prob- 
lem in the “4 corners” area. 

One of the letters which I received is 
a very interesting and thoughtful letter 
from Dr. Charles G. Wilber. Dr. Wilber 
is chairman of the department of zoology 
at Colorado State University and has 
devoted much of his academic career 
to scientific research dealing with the 
impact of electric power development in 
the West. 

I believe that it is interesting to note 
that a scientist of Dr. Wilber’s caliber 
states that— 

“There is no reason that the operation of 
these power generating plants cannot be 
made compatible with appropriate concern 
for environmental quality. 


It is encouraging to me to have such 
an opinion. 

So that all Senators may have the 
benefit of Dr. Wilber’s thinking. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter of 
June 2, 1971, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: May I ask you and 
your committee who have been conducting 
hearings on the environmental impact of 
electric generating plants in the West give 
some consideration to the items I wish to 
present in this letter. 

I submit that it is unfortunate that the 
public press has seen fit to give overwhelm- 
ing attention to the views and statements 
of the negative environmentalists. I have 
failed to see a proper reporting of thought- 
ful and documented statements and opin- 
ions presented by environmentalists who are 
also realists. 

May I present what I think are satisfactory 
qualifications to permit me to speak on this 
matter. First of all I am actively engaged in 
scientific research dealing with the impact 
of electric power development in the West. 
I am not presenting you with any promis- 
sory or any suggestions of need for further 
research. I am presenting you with the fact 
that I am actively engaged in this kind of 
research here and now in the State of Colo- 
rado. My involvement includes detailed 
studies of the environmental impact of coal- 
fired electric generating plants on the west- 
ern slope of Colorado. My research also in- 
cludes the detailed evaluation of the environ- 
mental impact of any potential oll shale de- 
velopment on the western slope of Colo- 
rado. I have been engaged in environmental 
biological research for some 30 some years, 
both as a civilian scientist and as a federal 
civil servant. 

One large contribution to this entire prob- 
lem is my book on “The Biological Aspects of 
Water Pollution” published by the Charles 
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C Thomas Company. It has been interesting 
to me to note the large number of non-bi- 
ologists and “instant ecologists’ who have 
been given more than their share of the pub- 
lic press in reference to power developments 
in the West. 

I submit that it is incontrovertible that a 
power crisis is facing the United States. I 
have studied this matter quite thoroughly. 
I have become convinced that the American 
people want the kinds of things that require 
additional power. I see no indication that the 
great masses of the American public wish to 
forego sufficient amenities to permit us to 
decrease our power requirements. Moreover, 
it is evident that from the technological and 
economical point of view nuclear power de- 
velopment just is not feasible at this time. 
It seems clear to me that we must have addi- 
tional electrical power. Consequently we 
must work out a program to insure that we 
have this power. This working out will re- 
quire certain kinds of “trade-offs”. Some as- 
pects of the environment will necessarily be 
modified. Other aspects of the environment 
can probably be improved in a positive way. 

The statement that there should be a 
moratorium on the construction of electri- 
cal power plants in Colorado is irresponsible 
and simply has little scientific data to sup- 
port it. 

I was particularly concerned, in reading 
the news releases on the hearings, about the 
reported testimony of Lane E. Kirkpatrick 
who is listed as the technical secretary of 
the Colorado Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission. He is reported to have suggested 
that we in the United States should de- 
pend on fusion energy for our shorter run 
needs for electrical power. This type of tech- 
nology (harnessing the hydrogen bomb 


type) just is not in the books at the mo- 
ment. This type of technology is a generation 
away from us. In the meantime we need 
power. 

Again it is reported that Kirkpatrick, 
speaking for the Commission, suggested that 


the effluents from Four-Corners power 
Plants will emit more sulfur dioxide than 
one finds in Chicago or New York. It is fur- 
thermore reported that he suggests that the 
emissions will be seven times as much as 
emitted in Los Angeles. Unfortunately Kirk- 
patrick seems to be unfamiliar with the 
meteorology of the West. The environmental 
situation of the West can hardly be com- 
pared with the unique situation in Los An- 
geles or the strange situation in New York 
City or in Chicago. 

Kirkpatrick is also reported to have ad- 
dressed himself to the matter of state and 
federal legislation to prevent so-called en- 
vironmental scars caused by strip mining op- 
erations. If one is interested in humane val- 
ues, the strip mining of coal is the safest and 
least harmful to workmen’s health of any 
of the mining methods we know. Certainly 
underground mining is disastrous for the 
poor men who have to go down and dig the 
holes. Strip mining has a record of low acci- 
dent rate and low adverse effects on health. 
In the West there is no reason to have per- 
manent scars as a result of strip mining op- 
erations. Some of the suggestions made by 
Kirkpatrick are uninformed. It is reported 
that he wants laws which would require the 
saving and restoring of top soil. In the West 
this idea could be questioned on many 
grounds, 

First of all one wonders how far down the 
top soil by law could be defined. Secondly, 
one is not impressed with the high quality of 
the top soil in the western part of Colorado 
anyway. In some instances, the turning over 
of a mountain exposes a kind of substrate 
which may be more useful for rehabilitation 
of the land and what was originally there. 
In addition, Kirkpatrick is reported to have 
asked for the replanting of a strip area with 
“natural vegetation”; whatever natural vege- 
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tation means in the West which has been 
intensively grazed and cultivated for a wide 
variety of agricultural needs is not clear. If 
he means we should try to grow the prickly- 
pear cactus or some of these things I am 
afraid I would have to disagree with him. 

May I submit at this point that my own 
studies are intimately involved with the 
matter of rehabilitation of strip areas in the 
West. It is rather interesting to note that 
as far as I have any record Kirkpatrick has 
never discussed with me any of the unique 
rehabilitation problems of strip land in 
Colorado, 

It seems to me that with reasonable 
regulations of a more general sort we can 
develop the power resources so bady needed 
by our Nation and at the same time save 
parts of the environment that urgently 
require saving. At the same time we must 
face up to the fact that natural resources 
must be used for human welfare. It is 
ridiculous to say that we will not develop 
additional power and then be faced with 
the fact that babies will be denied incu- 
bators; sick individuals will be denied kid- 
ney machines; persons in ill-health will be 
denied proper air conditioning, and the like. 
I cannot see that this type of thinking leads 
to anything but disaster. 

My dear Senator may I point out that the 
Department of Zoology at Colorado State 
University in addition to having an active, 
vigorous research program going on directly 
related to the environmental impact of power 
developments has submitted to the National 
Science Foundation a major research pro- 
posal, on an interdisciplinary plan, which 
would permit us to get detailed documented 
answers to many of the concerns that I am 
sure you have and all of us from the State of 
Colorado have concerning power develop- 
ments. At the moment we have heard nothing 
from the National Science Foundation on 
this proposal. However, we are confident that 
its intrinsic merits should insure its being 
funded. We have involved in our proposal 
persons from all the various disciplines which 
could possibly be brought into an evaluation 
of power developments. Economists, sociol- 
ogists, city planners, political scientists, law- 
yers, biologists, chemists, physicists, en- 
gineers, and businessmen all have a part to 
play in this program that we have submitted 
to the National Science Foundation. It is our 
hope that this proposal will be supported in 
such a way that we can give answers of a 
positive nature to decision-makers to help 
them arrive at the best possible decisions. 
Our goal in this is not to end up with a 
recommendation for more research. Our goal 
is to end up with specific items which can be 
used in the decision-making process. 

May I submit to you, respectfully, the plea 
that your committee (and other committees 
like yours) not give undue weight to testi- 
mony, opinions, and statements made by the 
instant environmentalists. Many of these 
individuals certainly have good intentions, 
but are not informed. On the other hand, 
many of these individuals are using the en- 
vironmental fad to implement some of their 
pet sociological schemes. In other words I do 
question the motives of some of these indi- 
viduals. 

We must also realize that we have in our 
midst a significant number of “eco-freaks’’. 
These individuals are similar to the ‘‘needle- 
freaks” one encounters in the drug abuse 
world. The “needle-freak”, when he cannot 
get a hard drug, will inject almost anything; 
he has a compulsion about getting a needle 
into his vein and squirting something into 
his body. By the same token the “eco-freak” 
will grab on to any idea no matter how ridic- 
ulous and far out if, in his mind, it bears 
some relation to environmental ecology as 
he defines his words. He then will push these 
matters to their ultimate absurdity. Among 
some of these absurdities are the recom- 
mendation that all homes make their own 
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soap out of bacon drippings and lye; in the 
process these same people recommend that 
we mix this mess in an electric blender. 

May I also refer to comments made on the 
possibility of severe mercury pollution re- 
sulting from coal-fired power plants in the 
West. This type of scare tactic is proper for 
scientists to use. Apparently a chemist, Roy 
Craig of Durango, has questioned the relia- 
bility of mercury analytical methods for coal. 
It is true, in our personal experience, that 
coal is difficult to analyze. The organic ma- 
terial causes some complications. However, 
we have been able to analyze Colorado coal 
quite successfully for mercury content. We 
find that it contains generally, a relatively 
low amount of mercury. Across the United 
States the mercury content of coal varies in 
wild fashion from somewhere around .01 
parts per million mercury up to as high as 
30 parts per million mercury. In Colorado, in 
our experience, coal runs less than .1 part 
per million mercury. I think it unfair to 
discuss the horrible details of frank mercury 
poisoning in the same breath one is discuss- 
ing the possible mercury hazard from power 
plant smoke stacks. This type of mixed think- 
ing is hardly appropriate for an objective 
scientist. 

May I point out to you that we here in 
this department are actively engaged in 
monitoring the mercury in our western en- 
vironment and in evaluating the mercury 
movement into the environment from already 
existing power plants. To date we have no 
evidence which would support the grave pre- 
diction of doom which some of your witnesses 
implied. Over a period of some years we may 
find items of concern which then should be 
handied in a proper scientific manner, 

If the Secretary of the Interior does have 
a task force which will conduct a comprehen- 
sive examination of all the factors involved 
in a power plant development program, may I 
ask that he have at least one scientist on 
that task force who is actively and per- 
sonally involved in research along these lines. 
It seems ridiculous that all kinds of dogmatic 
statements are accepted from individuals who 
have at best a hearsay relationship to what is 
actually going on in the power industry and 
in biology as related to power plant develop- 
ments. 

If there is an interest in your office to know 
specific individuals who would be in a posi- 
tion to speak authoritatively about the inter- 
relationship of biology and power plant de- 
velopment in Colorado, I certainly can give 
you a list. I will include for your considera- 
tion three persons in Colorado State Univer- 
sity who are actively week-in and week-out 
working out scientific details on power plant 
development as related to the ecology of the 
West: Dr. Charles G. Wilber, Professor of 
Zoology; Dr. Edward B. Reed, Professor of 
Zoology; Dr. Stephen G. Martin, Assistant 
Professor of Zoology, and Dr. William A. Berg, 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy; all these in- 
dividuals are at Colorado State University; 
all these individuals are daily involved in spe- 
cific studies related to power development. 

Among these studies are the rehabilitation 
and revegetation of strip lands in the West; 
the effect of coal-fired power plants on vege- 
tation of the West; the effect of coal-fired 
power plants on the aquatic biology of west- 
ern lakes and streams; toxicological implica- 
tions of power plant operation on the ecol- 
ogy of Colorado; and similar specific data. 

I hope that you will forgive this rather long 
letter. I would like to submit the following 
conclusions and opinions which I hope you 
and other committees will consider: 

1. National power needs are clearly docu- 
mented and must be met in a reasonable 
fashion. 

2. Because of the unique quality and 
quantity of coal resources of the West and 
especially in the State of Colorado it seems 
inevitable that a significant number of coal- 
fired electric generating plants will be put 
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into operation in the western regions of Colo- 
rad 


o. 

3. There is no reason that the operation of 
these power generating plants cannot be 
made compatible with appropriate concern 
for environmental quality. 

4. Negative and cavalier attitudes toward 
human needs for power cannot be made a 
serious part of the decision-making process. 

5. Legislators and administrators who will 
form the eventual decisions should insure 
that they have the first hand opinions of sci- 
entists who are actively engaged on a day-to- 
day basis in research on the ecological im- 
pact of power developments. 

6. Most forward looking industrial leaders 
have already shown a willingness to recognize 
environmental quality as an important ele- 
ment in the decision-making process. These 
industrial leaders merit the strong support of 
all the people of the United States. 

The undersigned and other responsible re- 
search scientists at Colorado State University 
are ready and willing to serve as advisers and 
consultants to persons in the decision-mak- 
ing process on matters dealing with the eco- 
logical impact of power plant development. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES G. WILBER, Ph. D., 
Chairman and Professor. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD AND TROOP 
WITHDRAWAL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, sel- 
dom has one noted a more thoughtful 
and constructive series of observations 
than those made by the majority leader 
as written up by Arthur L. Gavshon last 
Thursday in connection with the question 
of reducing U.S. military forces in Eu- 
rope. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July, 1971] 


Capaciry To Resist FOE QuESTIONED—MANs- 
FIELD WEIGHS GI CUTS 


(By Arthur L. Gavshon) 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
served notice that he will probably renew 
this year his drive to slash the U.S. forces 
in Europe. 

Mansfield said he was aiming at gradually 
reducing the 300,000-man force to about 
one division, or about 50,000 men, by the 
mid-1970s. 

The Montana Democrat said the combat 
effectiveness of the U.S. 7th Army in Europe 
has become questionable, with its soldiers 
beset by problems of “drugs, race and field 
comforts.” 

“The 7th Army is caught in the middle,” 
he said in an interview. Ahead of it are the 
Russians. Behind it are their dependents. 
They're worried about both. 

“In the days of Caesar, the Roman Le- 
gions were easily able to hold a line along 
the River Rhine—until they brought their 
families along. Then they became less alert 
and more domesticated. This is what the 7th 
Army has become. Their capacity to resist 
must be questionable the moment their fam- 
ilies are on the scene,” 

Mansfield acknowledged that his proposals 
would lower the threshold of nuclear war, 
but he stressed the deterrent effect of the 
7,000 U.S. tactical nuclear weapons which 
US. forces have deployed throughout Eu- 


rope. 
“The United States is shouldering a lop- 
sided burden it cannot afford,” he said. 
Last May the Senate defeated a Mansfield 
proposal for halving American forces in 
by the end of 1971, but only after 
the Nixon administration had launched an 
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extraordinary bipartisan campaign against 
Mansfield. 

Other points made by Mansfield in a ques- 
tion and answer interview on Tuesday: 

Q.: Precisely when and how do you ex- 
pect to revive your move in the Senate for 
cutting the number of U.S. troops in Europe? 

A.: Probably this year. In May we used a 
sledgehammer to make a dent in the think- 
ing not only of the administration but also 
of the Europeans who should realize things 
cannot go on much longer like this. 

Q.: What do you intend asking for next 
time? 

A.: The aim will be to press for a gradu- 
ated reduction, over a period of time, in the 
size of U.S. forces in Europe. Perhaps down 
to two divisions within a given period, then 
working down to President Eisenhower's old 
idea of keeping a single division in Europe. 

Q.: In what timescale? 

A.: By around the middle of the decade— 
1976 or thereabout. Times are changing. It’s 
up to Americans, and Europeans, to face up 
to the realities of this decade. 

Q.: What in your view are these realities? 

A.: The US. is maintaining too many 
troops there and is shouldering a lopsided 
burden it cannot afford. The Europeans have 
restored their economies, The Deutschmark 
is strong. The guilder is strong. The pound 
sterling seems to be strengthening. But the 
dolar is less strong. We simply cannot afford 
the commitment any longer. 

Q.: But isn't it true Europeans are doing 
for themselves—for instance pitching in 
with an extra billion dollars worth of defense 
effort over the next five years. 

A.: An extra $200 million a year is far too 
little. The Europeans know it. We know it. 
The direct dollar cost to the US. of sup- 
po our forces in Europe in 1970 was 
$1.731 billion. 

Q.: What do you say to the argument that 
cutting back now would weaken the position 
of the North Atlantic alliance, NATO, just 
when the Soviets are showing an interest 
in negotiating balanced force reductions? 

A.: Russia already is in a position of ad- 
vantage with troops in East European coun- 
tries like Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia. 

Q.: But how can you reconcile cutting U.S. 
forces when NATO member-states promised 
to make no unilateral withdrawals? 

A.: Unilateral withdrawals already have 
taken place by the French, Portuguese, Ca- 
nadians. The late President de Gaulle did so 
after warning us of his intentions for three 
years. Yet we went on building NATO pipe- 
lines and other installations in France and 
were caught short. 

Q.: Who among the Europeans do you 
think could do more? 

A.: For a start, the Germans should do 
more, It is true some Europeans, on both 
sides, would not like a strong Germany to 
rise again. The Germany of today is not the 
Same as the old Germany. There are many 
safeguards in the East as well as West— 
against that sort of revival. 

Q.: Unless Europe raises more conventional 
forces a cutback of the U.S. garrison would 
lower the threshold of nuclear war. You 
are prepared for that? 

A.: Yep. There are 7,000 American tactical 
nuclear weapons already deployed in 
Europe. They have a deterrence for the 
other side. In addition, modern transporta- 
tion could swiftly bring reinforcements to 
Europe from the United States in a grave 
emergency. 

Q.: You remain, then, absolutely convinced 
of the need for big U.S. cutbacks and soon. 

A.: Of course. But I don't think I am 
against NATO. I am for it and always have 
been. But NATO's changed since 1949 just 
like everything has changed in nearly a 
quarter of a century. NATO used to be a 
shield. Today, it’s a symbol. And a symbol 
does not need so many troops and depend- 
ents. 
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SALE OF OUTER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF ROYALTY OIL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Federal Register of June 25, 1971, car- 
ries a brief story which demonstrates 
how ridiculous our oil policy has become. 

The Department of the Interior has 
proposed regulations requiring royalty 
oil produced in the Federal Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf to be sold to refiners with 
less than 30,000 barrels per day of capac- 
ity at the prevailing price in the area, 
plus a l-percent payment to the De- 
partment for handling charges. This is 
supposed to ease the difficulty some small 
refiners have had in obtaining domestic 
crude oil. 

One estimate is that these provisions 
might make as much as 100,000 barrels 
per day of oil available to small refiners. 
I should emphasize that this would not 
mean an increase in the production of 
crude oil, since the Federal Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf is supposed to operate at 
the maximum efficient rate. 

Even though there appears to be a 
shortage of crude oil for small refiners, 
the State of Texas just recently an- 
nounced that the July production of 
crude oil would be reduced by 70,000 bar- 
rels per day from the June level. At the 
same time, the production of crude oil 
is running well below capacity in Louisi- 
ana. Under these circumstances, it is 
only reasonable to ask why these two 
States continue to curtail production 
when small refiners are unable to pur- 
chase sufficient crude oil. 

The proposed rule would permit the 
small refiner who purchases the Outer 
Continental Shelf oil to exchange it for 
other oil actually used in his refinery. But 
why cannot the small refiner purchase 
oil directly instead of going through the 
intricacies of exchanges? This appears to 
be a clear illustration of noncompetitive 
marketing—a situation in which an alert 
antitrust division should take immedi- 
ate, though overdue, action. 

The 1-percent brokerage required 
from the small refiner adds insult to in- 
jury. With gulf coast oil at about $3.60 
a barrel, the disposition of 100,000 bar- 
rels per day would mean that small com- 
panies would be paying over $1.3 million 
a year to Secretary Morton, the oil 
broker. This is in stark contrast to the 
allocation system, which is conducted 
without fees, and the special tax advan- 
tages of the integrated companies. 

Finally, I think the proposed regula- 
tions are a testimonial to the need to 
end market demand prorationing by sus- 
pending ‘the Connally Hot Oil Act. 


ADDICTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
VIETNAM TO HEROIN 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for weeks 
now the press has been full of reports 
about how 10 percent of the American 
forces in Vietnam are addicted to heroin. 

I am pleased to note that the July 6 
Washington Post carries a United Press 
International report which should help 
to halt such irresponsible talk. 

Tests now being administered in Viet- 
nam indicate that the 10-percent figure 
may be about five times too high. It ap- 
pears that perhaps 2 percent of the 
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soldiers are suffering from heroin addic- 
tion. 

Former Senator Eugene McCarthy 
once noted that anything repeated three 
times in the media becomes a fact. The 
10-percent addiction was such a fact. Let 
us hope that this report will slay the fact 
with a fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that this en- 
couraging report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two PERCENT DEPARTING VIETNAM— TESTS 
INDICATE GI HEROIN ADDICTION Low 


Satcon.—Initial results of new tests devised 
to weed out and rehabilitate the heroin 
addicts among homeward-bound GIs indicate 
an addiction rate of only 2 per cent, military 
sources said today. 

Previous estimates of the number of heroin 
addicts in the U.S. force in Vietnam ranged 
to 10 per cent or even higher. 

But some experts question the effective- 
ness of the tests. Outside observers have re- 
ported that some GI addicts have slipped 
through the net despite the tests and others 
have passed them by “drying out’’—breaking 
their drug habit—temporarily. 

Nevertheless, military sources said that, 
based on the findings of urinalysis testing of 
about 5,000 servicemen since the new tests 
were put into effect June 18, drug usage is 
is well below feared levels. 

Military officials said that nationwide crack- 
downs on narcotics distribution here and 
an increasing number of soldiers volunteer- 
ing for military-run amnesty programs could 
be major factors in reducing the number of 
heroin users before they were tested at the 
end of their year’s tour of duty in Vietnam. 

The U.S. Command has declined to issue 
official figures on the new drug-detecting pro- 
gram in order to provide a more balanced 
picture over a longer term. 

Three specially developed machines were 
flown to Vietnam last month for the start 
of a program to test every serviceman or 
woman leaving the war theater. A second 
more precise test is given any person with 
& positive reading. 

Confirmed users of oplates—heroin, opium 
or morphine—are placed in quarantine in 
Vietnam for between five and seven days and 
then flown to the United States in medical 
evacuation aircraft for up to another six 
week's rehabilitation at military installations. 

Drug users are not punished and findings 
are not placed on a GI’s service record, 
though they are listed on medical records. 

President Nixon announced the medical 
tests for homeward-bound GIs as part of a 
worldwide anti-drug campaign. Congres- 
sional reports indicated that more than 10 
percent of U.S. troops might be using heroin 
in Vietnam where the white powder is close 
to 100 percent pure and is cheap enough to 
be within reach of any soldier. 

Military sources said the number of troops 
arrested by U.S. authorities in Vietnam on 
heroin charges was a record 675 out of a total 
of 1,065 servicemen apprehended for drug 
violations in May. 

More than 1,500 soldiers voluntarily en- 
tered the command’s drug amnesty and reha- 
bilitation plan in June, sources said, the 
highest since the drive was launched in 
January, 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT FORE- 
CASTS SMALLEST FOREIGN TRADE 
SURPLUS IN 34 YEARS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
indeed disturbing to note that, according 
to an article in the Wall Street Journal 
of July 9, the Commerce Department is 
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projecting a U.S. trade surplus of about 
$500 million—the lowest surplus since 
1937. 

If imports increase more than expected 
and/or exports advance less rapidly, the 
Commerce Department warns that even 
the slim surplus “could disappear and 
the balance turn into a deficit.” 

For years, substantial surpluses in our 
balance of trade were helpful in offset- 
ting a portion of the deficit in our over- 
all balance of payments. Now it appears 
we will have deficits added to deficits, 
with no relief in sight. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SMALLEST FOREIGN TRADE SURPLUS SINCE 1937 
FORECAST FOR 1971 BY COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENT 


WASHINGTON.—The U.S. this year is likely to 
register its slimmest foreign trade surplus 
since 1937, the Commerce Department said. 

An article in the department's publication 
Commerce Today forecast that the merchan- 
dise trade surplus in 1971 will drop to about 
$500 million from $2.7 billion a year earlier. 
This would be the smallest surplus since the 
$265 million in 1937, officials said. 

The department estimated that exports will 
rise about 7% to 8% this year from the $42.66 
billion in 1970, when they registered a 14% 
increase. Imports are seen rising 13% to 14% 
from $39.96 billion a year earlier, when an 
11% rise was registered, 

For the past two months, the U.S. has run 
a trade deficit totaling almost $420 million. 
In the first five months of the year, the 
trade surplus totaled only $11.1 million, down 
from the $1.08 billion surplus in the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 

Nixon administration officials had indicated 
the 1971 surplus was likely to drop below 
$2 billion. In its largest projection, the Com- 
merce Department warned that even the 
estimated $500 million surplus “could dis- 
appear—and the balance turn into a deficit— 
if imports increase more than expected and/ 
or exports advance less rapidly.” 

The department said lower foreign demand 
for U.S. products “stems from the slacken- 
ing pace of economic activity in Japan and 
the European Economic Community,” or 
Common Market. Conversely, the ‘“resump- 
tion of economic expansion in the U.S. is 
contributing to buoyancy in imports,” the 
article added. 


CONVERSION OF 2-YEAR BASIC 
MEDICAL SCIENCE PROGRAMS TO 
M.D. PROGRAMS 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, there has 
been a significant amount of discussion 
over the past year about our health care 
crisis and, in particular, the health man- 
power shortage. 

One of the more economic ways of in- 
creasing the supply of M.D.’s in our 
country would be to convert 2-year basic 
medical science programs to full-fledged 
M.D. degree-granting programs. 

S. 934, the bill to extend the Health 
Professions Act, includes an amendment 
which I sponsored authorizing funds for 
the conversion of those 2-year schools, 
making it possible to graduate more than 
400 additional M.D.'s each year. 

One of the 2-year programs which 
would be affected by my amendment is 
a basic medical science program at Brown 
University. Recently, in the Brown Uni- 
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versity Alumni Bulletin, Mr. Selig Green- 
berg, medical writer for the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, discussed at length the 
questions facing Brown University in de- 
ciding whether to convert to a full- 
fledged medical school. The article, I 
believe, would be of enormous interest to 
those concerned with the problems of 
medical education. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHERE Does Brown's MEDICAL Program Go 
FROM HERE?—To A FULL-FLEDGED MEDICAL 
ScHoo.?—Or PHASED OUT ENTIRELY? 


(By Selig Greenberg) 


Brown University’s pioneering medical 
science program, now in its eighth year and 
at the crossroads of decision, is confronting 
both the University and the Rhode Island 
community at large with a challenging issue. 

The issue, in two sentences, is this: 

Should Brown and, to an even greater ex- 
tent, the Rhode Island community make the 
required commitment of resources for con- 
version of the six-year medical science pro- 
gram into a full-fledged medical school in or- 
der to meet the University’s educational re- 
sponsibilities, help alleviate the shortage of 
physicians, and raise the quality and avail- 
ability of medical care in this state? 

Or should the existing program, which now 
includes more than 180 students and already 
has contributed materially not only to the 
level of medical care in Rhode Island but 
also to the University’s academic stature, be 
reduced in scope or phased out entirely? 

On the face of it, the second alternative 
seems. unthinkable, and the University is 
now engaged in a far-flung exploration of the 
feasibility of the first option. 

The feasibility study has been ordered by 
the Advisory and Executive Committee of 
the Brown Corporation which voted last De- 
cember that it “recognized, and in principle 
accepted, the need and opportunity to con- 
tinue the development of the Brown Uni- 
versity program in medical education to in- 
clude the granting of the M.D. degree.” 

Brown planners have in mind a medical 
school with a seven-year program from fresh- 
man year in college to awarding of the M.D. 
degree, thereby saving a year from the tra- 
ditional length of medical education. The 
practicability of developing such a school is 
currently being explored on two levels—on 
campus, to determine the impact on the edu- 
cational balance and financial condition of 
the University; and off campus, to clarify 
the potential commitment of the affiliated 
hospitals, the federal and state governments, 
foundations, and other private sources of 
support. 

Arriving at a decision will clearly not be 
easy, but for a variety of reasons, it will prob- 
ably have to be made within the next year 
or so. It is all the more essential, therefore, 
that Brown alumni, on whose understanding 
and financial support the University so 
heavily depends, gain some insight into the 
multi-faceted questions involved. 

What makes the challenge for Brown par- 
ticularly formidable is that it must exert 
leadership in an enterprise of great com- 
plexity in which it cannot exercise complete 
control. 

On the one hand, a full medical program 
can be undertaken only within a framework 
that will preserve the University’s academic 
and fiscal commitment to excellence of un- 
dergraduate and graduate education. But on 
the other hand, the nature of medical edu- 
cation is such that, while Brown must as- 
sume the overall responsibility for a medical 
school, its financial participation will have 
to be outweighed by that of the affiliated 
hospitals and the federal and state govern- 
ments. This will of necessity involve a con- 
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splintering of 


judgment and 


siderable 
control. 

All that can be said with any degree of 
precision at the moment is that expansion of 
an M.D.-granting program will probably re- 
quire the addition of about 25 new faculty 
positions—an increase of nearly one-fourth 
in the present faculty complement, and that 
a considerable part of the costs would have 
to be borne by the hospitals and, ultimately, 
by the community. According to some tenta- 
tive estimates, the additional cost to the 
University could range anywhere from one 
to two million dollars a year, But the op- 
tions involved in the kind of program which 
may eventually emerge are so broad that no 
definite cost conclusions are possible at this 
point. 

From the onset of the medical science pro- 
gram, it was Brown’s decision to operate it 
on restricted funds, raised for that specific 
purpose, in such a manner that the develop- 
ment of the program would not consume 
resources otherwise available to the Univer- 
sity as a whole. But in actual practice it 
has apparently been difficult to adhere fully 
to this principle. President Donald F. Hornig 
said recently that the medical program was 
rapidly approaching a point of becoming a 
severe financial drain on the rest of the 
University. In discussing the matter at a fac- 
ulty meeting, Dr. Pierre M. Galletti, chair- 
man of the Division of Biological and 
Medical Sciences, said that the principle of 
operating on restricted funds has worked 
“moderately well, up to this point,” but with 
significant question marks and major un- 
certainties for the future. 

But whatever the costs may turn out to 
be, competent opinion both within and out- 
side the University leans heavily toward 
the view that both for its own sake as a 
top-notch educational institution and for 
the sake of the community which provides 
it with tax advantages Brown must meet 
this challenge head-on. 

Brown's medical educational program, 
which was launched in 1963 and leads to the 
award after six years of the degree of master 
of medical science, has from the start had 
a number of unique features. But while the 
passage of years has underscored the sound- 
ness of most of these features, it also has 
undermined the validity of some of them. 

The essential ingredients of the program, 
which is more ambitious in scope than a 
regular premedical course and combines aca- 
demic rigor with curricular flexibility, are: 

Emphasis on a solid foundation in the 
physical sciences, with integration of biology 
and medicine, along with electives in the 
humanities and social sciences at an ad- 
vanced level; exposure of students from the 
freshman year on to the clinical problems 
of patient care in the affiliated hospitals; and 
individual experience in the acquisition of 
new knowledge through thesis research. 

Its inclusion in the fabric of the college 
and of the graduate school, in contradistinc- 
tion to the traditional separate administra- 
tive entity of a medical school. 

The operation of the clinical component 
through a consortium of community hos- 
pitals, as distinguished from a single uni- 
versity-controlled medical center, in which 
the university retains primary responsibility 
for education, the hospitals have primary 
responsibility for patient care, and both share 
in the responsibility for research programs. 

The five Brown-affiliated hospitals are 
Rhode Island, Roger Williams, Miriam, Paw- 
tucket Memorial, and Providence Lying-In. 
Butler Hospital also has applied for affiliation 
and is expected to play an important role 
in the development of the psychiatric phase 
of the medical education program, 

The experience to date has amply demon- 
strated the value of the fundamental ap- 
proaches decided upon almost a decade ago. 

All of those awarded master’s degrees in 
the first two graduating classes of the six- 
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year course have scored well above the na- 
tional average in the medical college admis- 
sion tests and have transferred at the third- 
year level to medical schools of the highest 
standing for completion of the work toward 
an M.D. degree. And the concept of integrat- 
ing medical education within the structure 
of the University was heartily endorsed last 
October in the Carnegie Commission’s report 
on “Higher Education and the Nation’s 
Health.” 

The medical science program has been 
since its inception an integral part of the 
University. There is no separation of faculty 
insofar as the operation of the Division of 
Biological and Medical Sciences is concerned. 
Programs in undergraduate biology, in med- 
ical science, and in graduate biology are 
pointedly planned and executed, thereby 
avoiding the redundancy that might other- 
wise occur. This arrangement permits a 
stronger foundation in the basic sciences and 
the development of interrelated courses in 
the social sciences and the humanities. It 
broadens the vistas of medical scientists and 
at the same time offers them greatly ex- 
panded areas for effective service in helping 
their non-medical colleagues to deal with the 
issues of population control, environmental 
pollution, the stress of urban living, and 
other important social problems. It has made 
possible a number of ambitious research proj- 
ects and several new interdisciplinary pro- 
grams with the departments of chemistry, 
engineering, and sociology. 

The operation of the Brown program's clin- 
ical component through a consortium of 
community hospitals already has played a 
significant role in improving the quality of 
health services and their organization in the 
Greater Providence area. So novel was this 
concept when it was first implemented that 
it led to a delay of nearly two years in the 
program's accreditation by the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. But by now the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
and federal health agencies have all come 
around to the view that now medical schools 
should whenever possible operate through 
community hospitals. 

At the same time, however, some changes 
in the program have become imperative. 

In the first place, the Brown faculty's 
eagerness to experiment with innovative ap- 
proaches has had to be curbed somewhat 
because of the need of matching the more 
conventional curricular requirements of the 
medical schools where the graduates may 
want to transfer to complete their training. 
Secondly, the position taken lately by 
national study commissions and federal 
health agencies is that two-year medical 
science schools should be converted as soon 
as possible into full medical schools. 

Concurrently, there have been some funda- 
mental alterations in the concept of medi- 
cine’s tasks and goals. 

The Brown program was conceived at a 
time when the general public’s perspective 
of medicine was that of unlimited progress 
through the infusion of scientific method 
and technology. In its extreme form, the 
mood of the early 1960's was expressed by 
the simplistic characterization of medical re- 
search and medical practice as mutually ex- 
cluding careers. The mood of the 1970's is 
much more sober and focuses on the grave 
shortcomings of the nation’s health care 
system and on medicine as a community 
service, 

There is mounting awareness of health 
manpower shortages and concern over spiral- 
ing costs. It is increasingly recognized that 
the personnel shortages and the gross mal- 
distribution of physicians, which has virtual- 
ly denuded urban ghetto and rural areas of 
primary health care, call for far-reaching re- 
forms in both the educational process and 
the delivery of services. The heavy reliance 
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of the United States on foreign-trained 
physicians underscores the failure of the 
richest country in the world to provide for 
meeting its own health needs. It also is be- 
coming obvious that the lengthy process now 
required for transforming a high school 
graduate into a practicing physician must 
be abbreviated. 

The Brown planners of the early 1960's 
were quite perceptive. They realized from 
the onset the need for providing the phy- 
siclans of the future with a solid scientific 
background and broader social perspective 
and at the same time bridging the gap be- 
tween scientific discovery and its clinical 
application, But the pressures of the deepen- 
ing medical crisis are forcing further tailor- 
ing of the educational process to meet the 
pressing needs of today and tomorrow. 

There is, moreover, no assurance that 
graduates of the six-year course can continue 
to transfer to regular medical schools. The 
size of the medical science classes has grad- 
ually grown, and some of them now range 
between 40 and 50 students. The feasibility 
of transferring that many students to medi- 
cal schools is seriously in doubt. About half 
of the medical schools in the United States 
are state-supported, and they tend to favor 
their own residents. So do many of the pri- 
vate schools which are becoming dependent 
on state subsidies and more and more selec- 
tive in their admissions. This and the in- 
creasing reluctance to accept tranfers from 
two-year schools make it highly questionable 
whether the medical science program can be 
continued in its present form. 

Knowledgeable opinion is that the advan- 
tages accruing to Brown’s future from de- 
velopment of a full medical school would far 
outweigh the disadvantages of additional 
financial burden. And when the problem is 
viewed within the context of the University's 
responsibility toward the state which has 
nurtured it, the case for proceeding with 
such development becomes all the more over- 
whelming. 

As one of only seven states in the nation 
without a medical school, Rhode Island is 
encountering mounting difficulties in re- 
plenishing its pool of medical manpower, to 
say nothing of expanding that pool in order 
to raise both the availability and quality of 
health care services. 

Most states educate about 50 per cent 
of their own physicians while the remainder 
are obtained through exchange with other 
states. It is therefore disadvantageous for 
any state to accept in its medical schools a 
significant number of students from a state 
that has no capacity to reciprocate. Rhode 
Island’s position as a debtor state thus limits 
the opportunities for its residents to attend 
medical school, as is shown by the fact that 
the number of students from this state ac- 
cepted in American medical schools is 
nearly 50 per cent below the national 
average. 

The cumulative effects of this state of af- 
fairs already are ominous and are likely to 
become even more aggravated as time goes 
on—unless Rhode Island acquires its own 
medical school. 

The fact that fully 41 per cent of the phy- 
sicians newly licensed in Rhode Island in 
the last five years have been graduates of 
foreign medical schools, most of which have 
much lower standards than those prevailing 
in this country, is regarded by competent 
observers as highly disturbing. So is the fact 
that 130 of the 253 interns and residents 
currently on the house staffs of Rhode 
Island hospitals have been educated abroad. 
Foreign-trained doctors now account for 30 
per cent of the state’s pool of physicians. 
And the increasing difficulties encountered by 
Rhode Island residents seeking to enter 
American medical schools are resulting in 
@n ever greater dependence on foreign med- 
ical schools by college graduates from this 
state. 
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One of the key criteria of the adequacy of 
a state's health care services is the avail- 
ability of primary care furnished by general 

loners, pediatricians, and internists— 
the family physicians to whom patients turn 
for initial diagnosis and for guidance and 


Rhode Island is equally dismal. 

Not only are the state's family physicians 
who bear the brunt of patient contacts out- 
numbered by specialists but their average 
age is significantly higher than that of those 

in speciality practice. Only 37 per 
cent of the family physicians are under the 
age of 50, and most of the doctors educated 
in this country are concentrated in the 
older-age category. If present trends con- 
tinue, the availability of primary care phy- 
sictlans in Rhode Island—and particularly 
of those educated in the United States—is 
certain to become ever more restricted as 
time goes on. 

Medical schools serve to remedy local phy- 
siclan shortages in two ways—by directly 
producing M.D.’s for service in the place 
where they are educated, and by acting as 
a magnet in attracting to the area competent 
physicians who would not come otherwise. 
These doctors bolster the number and qual- 
ity of hospital clinical staffs, thereby en- 
hancing the desirability of internships and 
residencies. This, in turn, helps expand the 
local pool of medical manpower, since close 
to 50 per cent of physicians locate perma- 
nently in the area of their residency train- 
ing. Physician shortages also are counter- 
acted by creating a local model for medical 
education and thus stimulating young people 
in the community to enter careers in 
medicine. 

Even in its present limited form, Brown's 
biomedical program has had considerable 
impact on the quality of medical care in 
Rhode Island by attracting to the state a 
number of distinguished medical specialists 
and researchers who are filling full-time po- 
sitions in the affiliated hospitals and also 
hold University faculty appointments. Co- 
sponsored by the University and some of the 
hospitals and now well on the way toward 
implementation are joint projects for kid- 
ney dialysis and transplantation and for a 
high-energy radiation therapy service for the 
treatment of cancer. In both of these areas 
Rhode Islanders now have to go for treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

Conversion of the Brown program into a 
full-scale medical school would lend further 
impetus ito the upgrading of the caliber of 
medical talent in Rhode Island. Discontinu- 
ance of the program, on the other hand, 
would unquestionably lead to loss of some 
of the talent attracted here by the oppor- 
tunity for teaching and research, further 
aggravating the state's critical medical man- 
power situation. 

The plans for a Brown medical school en- 
visage a graduating class of at least 50 stu- 
dents, corresponding to the number of Rhode 
Island physicians lost every year by the natu- 
ral process of attrition through retirement or 
death and lay emphasis on enrolling a larger 
proportion of local residents than are repre- 
sented in the University as a whole. In line 
with this, consideration is being given to a 
cooperative program with the University of 
Rhode Island and Providence College where- 
by students in these institutions could be 
qualified for admission into the fourth year 
of the Brown program. 

The cost of medical education is figured 
at a minimum of $15,000 a year per student. 
Much of the cost is in investment in faculty. 
Since most of the additional faculty mem- 
bers will be based in the affiliated hospitals, 
the bulk of the salary support will have 
to come from them, to be derived partly 
from endowment funds and other gifts but 
coming to a considerable extent from charges 
for patient care. The University will be re- 
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sponsible for the fraction of faculty com- 
pensation directly associated with its own 
teaching activities. 

Legislation for increased federal aid to 
medical schools now pending in Congress of- 
fers promise of considerable financial help 
from this source. Efforts also are planned to 
enlist state aid. While Rhode Island's severe 
fiscal crisis makes the prospects of such aid 
highly problematic at the moment, the 
state’s stake in a medical school is so great 
that it can hopefully be prevailed upon to 
make a substantial contribution. Indeed, a 
substantial contribution by the state is ab- 
solutely essential. 

All in all, it is hard to see how Brown can 
fail to face up to an enterprise so crucial 
for meeting urgent community needs and 
so consistent with its own tradition of aca- 
demic leadership. 

Medical manpower is admittedly only one 
element in a complex compound which in- 
cludes organization of services, financing, 
and a variety of other factors influencing 
the quality and cost of health care services. 
But the provision of the proper number 
and caliber of physicians can serve as a 
catalyst for evolving a more balanced and 
effective health care system. While the cost 
per day of hospitalization is likely to in- 
crease under a more integrated system, the 
net result could be a lower cost per illness 
through reduction of hospital use and 
shorter duration of hospital stays. 

America’s universities can play a vital role 
in the long overdue reform of our medical 
care system. “The essential elements for 
medicine's continued growth,” the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education has said, 
“can only be found in the university, pro- 
vided the university sees in medicine unique 
Opportunities to observe and study certain 
crucial aspects of the nature and behavior 
of man over and beyond the mere teaching 
of skills to a practicing profession.” 


RATIFICATION OF GENOCIDE 
TREATY POSES NO DANGER TO 
JURISDICTION OF AMERICAN 
COURTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
considering whether or not we should 
ratify the human rights conventions, we 
must take into account the effect that 
such action would have on the American 
system of jurisprudence. 

Opponents of passage of the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
have suggested that by making genocide 
a crime under international law, we may 
be allowing a court with international 
jurisdiction to usurp the right of Ameri- 
can courts to try American citizens for 
any crime that falls under the definition 
of genocide. But this is simply not the 


case. 

Article V of the convention states that 
contracting nations should enact legis- 
lation “in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutions.” As James E. Webb, 
former Acting Secretary of State wrote 
to President Truman on this subject on 
June 16, 1949: 

The convention does not purport to re- 
quire any party to enact such legislation 
otherwise than in accordance with the coun- 
try’s constitutional provisions. 


Article VI contains provisions for an 
international tribunal to try citizens 
“with respect to those States accepting 
such jurisdiction.” There is presently no 
such tribunal, as Mr. Webb writes: 

No international tribunal is authorized to 
try anyone for the crime of genocide. 
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Even if there were such a court, it 
would take a special and separate act 
of Congress to place the United States 
under such jurisdiction. Thence, this 
provision poses no present threat to the 
American jurisprudential system. 

In short, the United States could, by 
ratification of this convention, plus the 
enactment of specific supplemental legis- 
lation, make genocide a crime under 
domestic law. However, until such sup- 
plemental legislation is passed, genocidal 
acts can only be tried under existing local 
laws against murder. Ratification of the 
Genocide Convention would not interfere 
in any way with American courts’ juris- 
diction, nor indeed would the ratifica- 
tion of any of the human rights conven- 
tions. 

All of these points are detailed in for- 
mer Acting Secretary Webb’s letter to 
President Truman. I ask unanimous con- 
= that his statements be printed in the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a cer- 
tified copy of the convention on the preven- 
tion and punishment of the crime of geno- 
cide, adopted unanimously by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris on 
December 9, 1948, with the recommendation 
that it be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

The convention defines genocide to mean 
certain acts, enumerated in article II, com- 
mitted with the intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or re- 
ligious group, as such. These acts are dis- 
cussed below. 

The basic purpose of the convention is the 
prevention of the destruction of a human 
group as such. The first resolution of the 
General Assembly on this subject, 96(I), 
adopted unanimously by the members of the 
United Nations on December 11, 1946, suc- 
cinctly pointed out that— ' 

“Genocide is a denial of the right of exist- 
ence of entire human groups, as homicide is 
the denial of the right to live of individual 
human beings.” 

The resolution also pointed out that geno- 
cide shocks the conscience of mankind, re- 
sults in great losses of humanity and is con- 
trary to moral law. Of course, homicide also 
is shocking, results in losses to humanity and 
is contrary to moral law. The distinction be- 
tween those two crimes, therefore, is not a 
difference in underlying moral principles, be- 
cause in the case of both crimes, moral prin- 
ciples are equally outraged. The distinction 
is that in homicide, the individual is the vic- 
tim; in genocide, it is the group. 

The General Assembly declared in this 
resolution that the physical extermination of 
human groups, as such, is of such grave and 
legitimate international concern that civi- 
lized society is justified in branding genocide 
as a crime under international law. The ex- 
termination of entire human groups impairs 
the self-preservation of civilization itself. 
The recent genocidal acts committed by the 
Nazi Government have placed heavy burdens 
and responsibilities on other countries, in- 
cluding our own, The millions of dollars 
spent by the United States alone on refugees, 
many of them victims of genocide, and the 
special immigration laws to take 
care of such unfortunates illustrate how gen- 
ocide can deeply affect other states. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1948, Secretary of State Marshall 
stated that— 
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“Governments which systematically disre- 
gard the rights of their own people are not 
likely to respect the rights of other nations 
and other people and are likely to seek their 
objectives by coercion and force in the inter- 
national field.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
unanimously declaring that genocide is a 
matter of international concern. 

Thus, the heart of the convention is its 
recognition of the principle that the preven- 
tion and punishment of genocide requires 
international cooperation. However, the con- 
vention does not substitute international 
responsibility for state responsibility. It 
leaves to states themselves the basic obliga- 
tion to protect entire human groups in their 
right to live. On the other hand it is designed 
to insure international liability where state 
responsibility has not been properly dis- 
ch: i 
The convention was carefully drafted and, 
indeed, represents the culmination of more 
than 2 years of thoughtful consideration and 
treatment in the United Nations, as the fol- 
lowing important steps in its formulation 
demonstrate: 

The initial impetus came on November 2, 
1946, when the delegations of Cuba, India, 
and Panama requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to include in the 
agenda of the General Assembly an additional 
item: the prevention and punishment of 
the crime of genocide. The Assembly referred 
the item to its Sixth (Legal) Committee 
for study. 

At its fifty-fifth plenary meeting on De- 
cember 1, 1946, the Assembly adopted, with- 
out debate and unanimously, a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by its Legal Committee. The 
resolution, referred to above, affirmed that 
“genocide is a crime under international 
law.” It recommended international cooper- 
ation with a view to facilitating the preven- 
tion and punishment of genocide, and, to 
this end, it requested the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations to under- 
take the necessary studies to draw up a draft 
convention on the crime. 

Pursuant to this resolution a draft con- 
vention on genocide was prepared by the 
ad hoc Committee on Genocide in the spring 
of 1948, under the chairmanship of the 
United States representative on this com- 
mittee. This draft was again discussed by 
the Economic and Social Council in July and 
August 1948 in Geneva, and then in the 
Legal Committee of the General Assembly at 
its third regular session in Paris, where again 
the United States delegation played an im- 
portant role in the formulation of the draft 
convention. 

On December 9, 1948, the General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the convention of 
outlaw genocide, which was signed by the 
United States 2 days later. When signing, 
the United States representative said in part: 

“I am privileged to sign this convention on 
behalf of my Government, which has been 
proud to take an active part in the effort of 
the United Nations to bring this convention 
into being.” 

“The Government of the United States 
considers this an event of great importance 
in the development of international law and 
of cooperation among states for the purpose 
of eliminating practices offensive to all 
civilized mankind.” 

Genocide is a crime which has been per- 
petrated by man against man throughout 
history. Although man has always expressed 
his horror of this heinous crime, little or no 
action had been taken to prevent and pun- 
ish it. The years immediately preceding 
World War II witnessed the most diabolically 
planned and executed series of genocidal acts 
ever before committed. This time there was 
to be more than mere condemnation. A feel- 
ing of general revulsion swept over the world, 
and following the war manifested itself in 
the General Assembly's resolution of Decem- 
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ber 1946. It is this resolution to which the 
Legal Committee gave full content by pro- 
viding the General Assembly with a legal 
instrument designed not only to prevent 
genocidal acts but also to punish the gullty. 

The genocide convention contains 19 ar- 
ticles. Of these, the first 9 are of a substan- 
tive character, and the remaining 10 are 
procedural in nature. 

The preamble is of a general and historical 
nature. 

Article I carries into the convention the 
concept, unanimously affirmed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in its 1946 resolution, that 
genocide is a crime under international law. 
In this article the parties undertake to pre- 
vent and to punish the crime. 

Article II specifies that any of the follow- 
ing five acts, if accompanied by the intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial, or religious group, consti- 
tutes the crime of genocide: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; and 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 

This article, then, requires that there 
should be a specific intent to destroy a racial, 
religious, national, or ethnical group as such 
in whole or in part. With respect to this 
article the United States representative on 
the Legal Committee said: 

“I am not aware that anyone contends 
the crime of genocide and the crime of 
homicide are one and the same thing, If 


‘an individual is murdered by another indi- 


vidual, or indeed by a government official 
of a state, a crime of homicide has been 
committed and a civilized community will 
punish it as such, Such an act of homicide 
would not in itself be an international crime. 
To repeat the opening language of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of Decem- 
ber 1946, “genocide is a denial of the right 
of existence of entire human groups.” This 
remains the principle on which we are pro- 
ceeding. 

“However, if an individual is murdered by 
another individual, or by a group, whether 
composed of private citizens or government 
officials, as part of a plan or with the intent 
to destroy one of the groups enumerated in 
article 2, the international legal crime of 
genocide is committed as well as the mu- 
nicipal-law crime of homicide.” 

The destruction of a group may be caused 
not only by killing. Bodily mutilation or dis- 
integration of the mind caused by the im- 
position of stupefying drugs may destroy a 
group. So may sterlization of a group, as 
may the dispersal of its children. 

Article III of the convention specifies that 
five acts involving genocide shall be punish- 
able. These five genocidal acts are— 

(a) The crime of genocide itself. 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; and 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

The parties agree, in article IV, to punish 
guilty persons, irrespective of their status. 

In article V the parties undertake to enact, 
“In accordance with their respective consti- 
tutions,” the legislation necessary to im- 
plement the provisions of the convention. 
The convention does not purport to require 
any party to enact such legislation otherwise 
than in accordance with the country’s consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Article VI makes it clear that any person 
charged with the commission of any of the 
five genocidal acts enumerated in article III 
shall be tried by a court of the state in whose 
territory the act was committed, or by such 
international penal tribunal as may have 
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jurisdiction with respect to those states ac- 
cepting such jurisdiction. Thus, the commis- 
sion in American territory of genocidal acts 
would be tried only in American courts. No 
international tribunal is authorized to try 
anyone for the crime of genocide. Should such 
a tribunal be established, Senate advice and 
consent to United States ratification of any 
agreement establishing it would be n 

before such as agreement would be binding 
on the United States. 

By article VII the parties agree to extradite, 
in accordance with their laws and treaties, 
persons accused of committing genocidal 
acts; none of such acts is to be considered a 
political crime for the purpose of extradition. 
The United States representative on the Legal 
Committee, in voting in favor of the conven- 
tion on December 2, 1948, said: 

“With respect to article VII regarding ex- 
tradition, I desire to state that until the 
Congress of the United States shall have en- 
acted the necessary legislation to implement 
the convention, it will not be possible for the 
Government of the United States to sur- 
render a person accused of a crime not al- 
ready extraditable under existing laws." 

Existing United States law provides for ex- 
tradition only when there is a treaty therefor 
in force between the United States and the 
demanding government. Only after Congress 
has defined, and provided for the punish- 
ment of, the crime of genocide, and author- 
ized surrender therefor, will it be possible to 
give effect to the provisions of article VII. 

Article VIII recognizes the right of any par- 
ty to call upon the organs of the United Na- 
tions for such action as may be appropriate 
under the Charter for the prevention and 
suppression of any of the acts enumerated in 
article III. This article merely affirms the 
right of the United Nations to call upon an 
organ of the United Nations in matters 
within its jurisdiction. 

Article IX provides that disputes between 
the parties relating to the interpretation, 
application, or fulfillment of the convention, 
including disputes relating to the responsibil- 
ity of a state for any of the acts enumerated 
in article III, shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, when any party 
to a dispute so requests. 

On December 2, 1948, in voting in favor 
of the genocide convention, the representa- 
tive of the United States made the follow- 
ing statement before the Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly: 

“I wish that the following remarks be in- 
cluded in the record verbatim: 

“Article IX provides that disputes between 
the contracting parties relating to the inter- 
pretation, application, or fulfillment of the 
present convention, ‘including those relating 
to the responsibility of a state for genocide 
or any of the other acts enumerated in ar- 
ticle III,’ shall be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. If ‘responsibility of a 
state’ is used in the traditional sense of re- 
sponsibility to another state for injuries sus- 
tained by nationals of the complaining state 
in violation of principles of international law 
and similarly, if ‘fulfillment’ refers to dis- 
putes where interests of nationals of the 
complaining state are involved, these words 
would not appear to be objectionable. If, 
however, ‘responsibilities of a state’ is not 
used in the traditional sense and if these 
words are intended to mean that a state can 
be held liable in damages for injury inflicted 
by it on its own nationals, this provision is 
objectionable and my Government makes a 
reservation with respect to such an interpre- 
tation.” 

In view of this statement, I recommend 
that the Senate give its advice and consent 
to ratification of the convention— 

“with the understanding that article IX shall 
be understood in the traditional sense of re- 
sponsibility to another state for injuries sus- 
tained by nationals of the complaining state 
in violation of principles of international law, 
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and shall not be understood as meaning that 
s state can be held liable in damages for in- 
juries inflicted by ft on its own nationals.” 

The remaining articles are procedural in 
nature. By article XIV the convention is 
to be effective for an initial period of 10 
years from the date it enters into force, and 
thereafter for successive periods of 5 years 
with respect to those Parties which have not 
denounced the convention by written noti- 
fication to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations at least 6 months before the 
expiration of the current period. 

Article XV provides that if there are less 
than 16 parties to the convention, as a result 
of denunciations, the convention shall cease 
to be in force from the effective date of the 
denunciation which reduces the number of 
parties to less than 16. 

Article XVI authorizes any party to re- 
quest revision of the convention, by noti- 
fication in writing to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The General Assembly 
shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be 
taken in respect of such request. 

It is my firm belief that the American 
people together with the other peoples of 
the world will hail United States ratification 
of this convention as another concrete ex- 
ample of our repeatedly affirmed determina- 
tion to make the United Nations the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy and a workable 
institution for international peace and 
security. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James E. WEBB, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEHUMANIZING TREATMENT BY 
SOCIAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am per- 
suaded that a source of many of the 
problems we face today can be traced to 
social engineers. This body of self-or- 
dained elite seem to have a common 
characteristic—a compulsion to solve 
complex social problems by resort to ab- 
stractions, theories, and ideologies. This 
cloud-nine approach to social problems is 
one in which words and concepts are 
treated as realities—as things that can 
be comprehended by the physical senses. 
Facts are lost sight of—commonsense 
judgments are disregarded—human be- 
ings are transposed into numbers and 
ratios—and the will, wishes, choices, and 
decisions of the people are contemptu- 
ously and callously cast aside as un- 
worthy of consideration. 

A choice example of this malady and 
its effects in our society is provided by 
the brutalitarian approach adopted in 
solutions imposed to problems involved 
in educating our children in public 
schools. 

We in the South have borne the brunt 
of dehumanizing treatment at the hands 
of insensitive social engineers over the 
past few years. The destructive force of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare wrecking crews continues to 
leave havoc in their wake and it is diffi- 
cult to foresee the time when this de- 
structive force, will have spent its fury 
in the South. When it does, we in the 
South will clean up the wreckage, bind 
up the wounds, and restore meaningful 
education for all of our children in an 
atmosphere of peace and harmony. Of 
this I am confident. 

Mr. President, I am less confident of 
what may happen in other sections of 
the Nation. Even now the social engi- 
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neers and their wrecking crews are at 
work in other regions of the Nation. 

Joseph Alsop, an astute observer with 
a healthful respect for facts and real- 
ities, comments on certain aspects of 
this problem in his column published in 
the Washington Post of Monday, July 12, 
1971. In the process he has a few choice 
words for American intellectual liberal- 
ism, which he finds: “finally devoid of 
any intellectual content whatever; for 
intellectual content after all means abil- 
ity to face and deal with facts.” He con- 
cludes that: 


There are only two remaining American 
liberal slogans: Lose the war, and then dis- 
arm the United States. 


Mr. President, Mr. Alsop’s column is 
entitled “Urban Schools Troubled.” That 
is the tragic story in a nutshell. I ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN SCHOOLS TROUBLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

If you want to know where we now stand, 
particularly in our management of our dire 
internal social problems, you can do worse 
than consider the following set of facts: 

Item: Last June 17, the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Human Relations peremptorily 
ordered prompt, total desegregation of the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh school systems, 
by massive intra-city busing if need be. As 
of today, Philadelphia's schools are already 
above 60 per cent black. 

Truly desegregated schooling is therefore 
impossible in Philadelphia. In addition, on 
the basis of all past experience over nearly 
twenty years, Philadelphia's white familles 
with children to educate will gradually flee 
to the suburbs. So Philadelphia is almost 
certainly condemned to end as a near-ghetto 
city with a solid black school system. 

Item: This is the present condition of 
Washington, D.C. Ironically enough, precisely 
because of the desegregation order of 1954, 
the Washington school system has been just 
about solid black for years. It is deeply 
doubtful, furthermore, whether Washington's 
black children today get any better educa- 
tion than they did when there were still 
white children in white public schools. And 
it is certain that the clever black children— 
who should be the future door-openers for 
their people—are getting a much worse edu- 
cation than used to be offered in the wicked, 
segregated days at Dunbar High School. 

Item: The “New York Times,” which at 
least cannot be suspected of prejudice, very 
belatedly conducted two recent surveys of 
the results of desegregation, one in New York 
City and one in the nation. The New York 
survey told of schools torn “by racial fears 
and resentment.” The nationwide survey 
spoke grimly of “racial polarization, disrup- 
tions and growing racial tensions that some- 
times erupt into violence.” 

Item: The few remains of this country’s 
unique experiment in serious school improve- 
ment in the ghettos are in New York; but 
they are now likely to be cleaned away. The 
more effective schools programs has long 
been dying for two reasons. It had no sup- 
port whatever from liberal intellectuals. 

In addition, liberal educationists viciously 
attacked the program, when it still had some 
juice in it, as a “self-fulfilling rationale for 
segregated education.” This bias in turn bi- 
ased certain key reports on the program. The 
program had its faults, but was full of the 
richest promise. Yet the fashionably liberal 

spoke only of the failures, which 
could have been swiftly remedied by tackling 
the faults. 
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Item: In those days, the fashionable Amer- 
ican liberal prescription was not schools im- 
proved by simple, practical methods calcu- 
lated to teach children to read and write. The 
fashionable prescription was, instead, “com- 
munity control.” The Adams School, in this 
city, is a good specimen of an experiment in 
community control. 

That impeccably fashionable liberal, for- 
mer Commissioner of Education Harold Howe, 
refused to lift a finger to aid the more effec- 
tive schools in New York. Meanwhile, he 
found federal money for Adams School. And 
@ recent report in The Washington Post 
shows that Adams School, today, is an edu- 
cational disaster area, while its community 
control system has become something mighty 
close to a financial racket. 

Add up these items, which predict the 
future of most of the major cities in Amer- 
ica. What, then, do they mean? 

First of all, and very obviously, they mean 
that the virtuous American liberal sloganeers 
have had hold of the wrong end of the stick 
for years on end. Instead of worrying about 
“self fulfilling rationales,” they should have 
been beating the drum for massive school 
improvement, right where the children are in 
school. 

When improvement comes—and it will 
have to come—it will be very expensive, It 
will require enriching education from a very 
early age, such as the able William Rasp- 
berry has just written about. It will demand 
root and branch effort on the lines of the 
more effective schools program. But if equal 
justice is to be offered to America’s black 
minority, the job will have to be done in 
the end. 

If the foregoing record, bulging with facts 
which have been around for years, also has 
another meaning, it means that American in- 
tellectual liberalism is now finally devoid of 
any intellectual content whatever; for intel- 
lectual content after all means ability to 
face and deal with facts like the foregoing. 
Instead, there are only two remaining Amer- 
ican liberal slogans: “Lose the war, and then 
disarm the United States.” 


WILLFUL PERPETUATION OF SEG- 
REGATION CHARGED TO FHA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recently 
the US. Civil Rights Commission 
charged that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is willfully perpetuating 
segregation. 

As news story reporting on the Com- 
mission accusation has drawn a rejoinder 
in the form of a letter to the Commis- 
sion from Mr. Clement F. Hausman, 
president of Hallmark Realty, of Pueblo, 
Colo. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hausman’s letter and the news story 
from the June 10 Denver Post on which 
it is based, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HALLMARK REALTY, 
Pueblo, Colo., June 17, 1971. 
U.S. Crvm RIGHTS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: As & home builder, it dis- 

gusts me when I see wire service news re- 


leases, such as the enclosed, regarding FHA. 
The news release ts loaded with innuendo 


and tainted truths. There is no spokesman or 
responsible person named or quoted, just 
“The U.S. Civil Rights Commission said...” I 
am therefore addressing this letter to said 
Commission. Releases of this sort, which 
generalize an isolated case as being “the pat- 
tern” for all cases, no doubt, have con- 
tributed much to the dissatisfaction and un- 
rest in America today. As a builder and pri- 
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vate citizen, I would like to register a vigor- 
ous protest. 

After reading numerous articles similar to 
the enclosed, I have checked a few of our 
records and would like to give you some facts 
that refute virtually every statement made 
in the June 10, 1971 U.P.I. story. 

During 1969, 1970 and 1971, our firm has 
closed sales on 212 FHA 235 cases. Of these, 
83 were Spanish surnames, and four black 
families. (Names and addresses can be veri- 
fied.) We have many of Slovanian and 
Italian ancestory, in addition to Polish, 
Dutch and English. In addition, there are 
intermarriages that are not included—and a 
sizeable number of WASPS. 

I also sample checked 66 consecutive deals 
in mid 1959, There were 19 out of the 66, 
(twelve years ago) that were Spanish. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years I have taken vari- 
ous investors and buyers on tour of this area 
(up to and including the present time.) The 
purpose has been, and is, to point out one 
thing—if people are given an opportunity 
to help themselves, the majority will en- 
hance their own future, as well as the neigh- 
borhood. The “minority” houses, can in most 
cases, be singled out because they are well 
maintained. 

Briefly, in the way of background, Pueblo’s 
ethnic population is approximately 25 to 28% 
Spanish, with less than 2% Negro and a size- 
able segment of Italians, Slovenians, and 
some Polish. These are estimates from the 
Regional Planning Commission. The econ- 
omy is, and has been, very poor in Pueblo 
for many years. Construction level is a frac- 
tion of the national average, i.e. total single 
family construction for 1967 was 197; 1968— 
202; 1969—187. In 1969, as near as we can 
determine, 102 of the 187 homes built in 


Pueblo were FHA 235’s. 

There are two major development areas 
in the city, northeast and southwest. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, our firm has built 
20% to 25% of all single family homes built 


in the City; something over 2000 dwelling 
units. 

No one has even been refused the oppor- 
tunity to buy on the most favorable FHA- 
VA terms. In the early 1950's, some lenders 
rejected cases for ethnic or racial reasons. 
This has not been the case for over fifteen 
years, however. We have some 235 $15,000 
houses that are adjacent to $20,000 and $30,- 
000 homes. (The City Manager's $30,000 home 
is one home away from a 235 house.) These 
homes are being built in the prime area of 
the City. 

95% plus of our building has been FHA 
or VA for the past twenty years, Without 
FHA and VA, most of the modest income 
families would not have been able to pur- 
chase a home, I feel this is true, not only in 
this community, but in the majority of cities 
in the United States. If factual data is used, 
FHA and VA financing has been the only 
effective instrument to bring about economic, 
social, ethnic and racial integration. If need 
be, I can speak authoritatively and factually 
for this community. 

Unfortunately, I feel that government of- 
ficials, elected politicians, lenders, and yes, 
even builders, as well as Others, have casti- 
gated and used the FHA (and VA Housing 
Program) as a whipping boy whenever it 
was expedient. For example, the FHA 608 
and 207 Programs produced more housing at 
less cost for modest income families at a time 
it was needed, than any other program— 
and the tax payers didn’t pay for it. Our 
firm has never built under either of these 
programs, however. 

I am very much upset at the irresponsible 
accusations that are continually reflected 
and exploited through the entire news media, 
with no attempt to “fix” the responsibility 
where it rests. The FHA 608 Program was 
“buried” because it was politically expedient. 
The FHA 235 Program is being pummeled 
from many sources because some 70 to 100 
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year old homes needed some repair and/or 
rehabilitation. 

If the U.S. Civil Rights Commission is in- 
terested in housing people at lowest cost, it 
appears to me that FHA is not the problem, 
but the solution. Little is being done to the 
obvious well identified sources of excess 
cost—codes and union work practices. This 
has been given considerable publicity, but in 
reality, there has been more lip service than 
action. In the Melodrama of Housing, per- 
haps the hero is mistaken for the villain. 

Even though the tone of my letter is one 
of critical concern. I am presumptuous to 
make several recommendations: 

1. I believe the repeal of the Davis Bacon 
Act could create more openings to job op- 
portunities and reduce building costs, more, 
enough to make several recommendations: 

2. Cities needs dictate their seeking Federal 
Grants. In addition, they have gotten greedy 
and are putting on “extra’’ charges for new 
homes, such as tap fees, drainage fees and 
water development fees, to get supplemental 
money to use as matching funds for Federal 
Grants, The philosophy is simple; “If the 235 
and public housing programs are going to be 
subsidized, the low cost home buyer is not 
really going to be paying for it.” Unfortu» 
nately, zoning alone, is not the only way the 
modest income families are being exploited 
by cities, water districts, sewer dstricts, etc. 
I would recommend that Federal Grants not 
be considered in those communities where 
municipal bodies levy fees and assessments 
other than through a rate structure, or gen- 
eral property tax base. 

3. The 235 Program would be more effective 
if income mits were not fixed. For example, 
a man making $6,000 per year may qualify 
whereas a man making $6,100 would not 
qualify. Yet his income is approximately 
$3,900 below the qualification level under the 
regular FHA 203 B Program. I feel the FHA 
in their credit processing could determine 
the amount of subsidy based upon income 
and the number of people in the family, 
Le. an applicant under FHA 203 B cannot 
qualify because of overtime pay. Under the 
235 Program, an applicant is disqualified be- 
cause of overtime pay. We have had more mi- 
nority families disqualified because of this 
one factor than all other factors combined. 
We have had cases rejected (not because of 
minority status) but because a man's income 
was as little as one cent per hour too high. 
That’s the law, not FHA. 

4. The ever present ogre in the housing 
market, particularly low to moderate price 
housing, is the financial fraternity. FHA and 
VA have been the “only” effective instru- 
ments to bring housing within the reach of 
the working man. Historically, HOLC, FHA 
and VA have been responsible for leading 
lenders to make America a nation of home 
owners, I'm sorry to say, life insurance com- 
panies and pension funds particularly, have 
almost eliminated the possibility for future 
generations to be able to buy a home. Per- 
haps the Civil Rights Commission should 
look into this aspect and the changes that 
have taken place during the past six years. 

In summary, like most FHA-VA builders, 
we have had our clashes with these agencies 
throughout the years. In most cases it has 
been a clash on issues, not objectives. Most 
of the over 2,000 homes that our firm has 
built are in the $10,000 to $18,000 price range 
and have been purchased on minimum FHA- 
VA terms. Pueblo is a high cost area but our 
average price on 166 FHA 235 homes has been 
$16,100. Our company takes considerable 
pride in having built over 20% of the homes 
in the City over the past twenty years. A great 
deal of pride of ownership is manifested 
through out the area. For sale signs are a 
rarity because the value and desirability of 
location cannot be equaled or exceeded in any 
other area of the City. There is a high degree 
of homogenization in the entire subdivi- 
sion—economic, social, ethnic and racial; 
whether it was built one or twenty years ago. 
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No, it hasn't been a bed of roses and I have 
personally received anonymous phone calls 
and letters criticizing us for selling to “those 
kind of people.” Ironically, in public hearings 
we have had some opposition from some of 
“those kind of peple” who we sold previously. 

Unfortunately, like many builders, we have 
considered giving up altogether, the con- 
struction of FHA homes. This is due to the 
uncertainties of money costs, policy changes, 
whims, paperwork, etc. Every political cur- 
rent seems to burden FHA with more re- 
quirements and compliance with new regu- 
lations and laws, It will be a sad day for 
home ownership in America if FHA is to 
continue being pillaged and sacked for the 
sake of political expediency. The low and 
modest income, especially-the young, old and 
minority groups, will be the losers. 

At the risk of being presumptuous, I would 
invite the Commission to a personally con- 
ducted tour of an FHA-VA subdivision and 
let it be judged by the Commission on its 
merits: economic, social, ethnic and racial; 
also value, desirability and family needs in 
any respect. It is not paradise, nor is it a 
model subdivision, however, it is basic, mod- 
est priced housing, It has been nineteen 
years in process and it is in existence in spite 
of the myriad inconsistent and conflicting 
subdivision ordinances, building and zoning ` 
codes; plus lender and FHA and VA require- 
ments. Using the same yardstick, compare 
this section of a 100,000 population city to 
any non FHA-VA subdivision in the U.S. 

One final recommendation I would sug- 
gest. Compare any random geographic group 
of conventionally financed (non FHA-VA) 
subdivisions with random FHA-VA subdi- 
visions. I don’t believe using a single, former 
segregated southern community would be a 
fair approach, however. 

Very truly yours, 
CLEMENT F. HAUSMAN, 
President. 


FHA HIT on AIDING SEGREGATION 


WASsHINGTON.—The U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission said Thursday the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) knows its new pro- 
gram to help the poor buy homes is perpetu- 
ating racial segregation, but has done noth- 
ing to correct it. 

The commission, after a study of the 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
program of mortgage assistance for low- 
income families, concluded the FHA was 
simply letting the real estate men and 
bankers take over the “Section 235” pro- 
gram’s operation instead of using it to 
“broaden the range of housing opportuni- 
ties” for the poor, and especially for, blacks 
and other minority families. 


STUDY MADE 


“FHA officials are aware of the segregated 
housing pattern that has developed under the 
235 program,” the commission said in & re- 
port after studying the program in Denver, 
Little Rock, Philadelphia and St. Louis. “But 
despite the agency’s legal obligation to pre- 
vent it, FHA has failed to adopt even mini- 
mal steps to fulfill this obligation.” 

“Traditionally attuned to serving the hous- 
ing needs of white, middle-class families, 
FHA has been poorly prepared to serve 4 
different racial and ethnic group of home 
buyers,” the commission said. 

“The commission found that the very 
same pattern that exists in the housing mar- 
ket generally—new housing provided mainly 
in the suburbs and occupied largely by white 
families, with existing housing in the central 
cities occupied by minority families—is being 
repeated in the 235 program,” it said. 

The commission said white buyers generally 
got better mortgage terms, higher subsidies 
and better housing than minority buyers; 
real estate brokers were showing minority 
families houses only in “segregated or ‘chang- 
ing’ neighborhoods,” and builders of new 
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homes within the reach of poor families de- 
clined to advertise publicly or used ads show- 
ing only whites some “signal that minority 
families were unwelcome.” 

The commission's criticism of the 235 pro- 
gram was & followup salvo to a barrage aimed 
at the program last year and earlier this year 
by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The committee charged that the poor 
were being swindled by unscrupulous specu- 
lators who unloaded rundown and frequently 
unsafe houses on them at inflated prices. 


PLEDGE MADE 


HUD Secretary George Romney pledged to 
clean up the 235 program, and at one time 
early in 1970 suspended purchases of existing 
homes with FHA mortgage subsidies until 
appraisal and inspection practices could be 
perfected to protect the low income buyers. 
Later, Romney announced a series of new 
rules were being put into effect to safe- 
guard the poor against real estate specu- 
lators trying to get rid of deteriorated houses 
at prices higher than they were worth. 

Under the 235 program, the FHA not only 
insures long-term mortgages for poor fami- 
lies seeking their own homes, but pays part 
of the interest charges to keep the payments 
low. 


LAOS: SECRET SHAME 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, any- 
one who believes in the Christian Ethic 
can only read with sadness and shame an 
article entitled “Laos” written by H. D. S. 
Greenway, and published in the July 
Atlantic Monthly. 

I would hope that every Senator 
would read the article. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Laos 
(By H. D. S. Greenway) 


The spingtime in Laos is very dry. Save 
for the brief Mango rains, the heat is un- 
relieved, and shriveled green leaves lie like 
dead frogs in the dusty roads. The sun is 
dull red in the smoke and haze, for in the 
springtime the hill people slash and burn 
the brush of the hillsides. The pilots say 
that the haze stretches all across the north- 
ern marches of Southeast Asia from North 
Vietnam across to Burma. The Air America 
helicopters must pick their way carefully 
among the fantastic limestone outcroppings 
that rise like castles from the wooded hills 
tumbling out of China. One realizes that the 
misty mountains of the classical Chinese 
landscape paintings were not the product of 
artistic imaginations, but faithful reproduc- 
tions of nature. 

Here in these hills, fifty miles northeast 
of Vientiane, there is an airstrip known to 
the pilots as site 272. It is the center for 
American refugee relief in Northern Laos 
and the fall-back point for Long Cheng, 
the secret CIA base twenty-five miles to the 
north. Long Cheng is the headquarters for 
the Meo General Vang Pao’s “Armee Clande- 
stine,” supported by the CIA. All this past 
winter and spring the base has been under 
siege by the North Vietnamese. The hill 
peoples, the highland Lao and the Meo de- 
pendents of Vang Pao’s army, have been 
fleeing south by the thousands, pouring into 
the hills and valleys near site 272. They 
make temporary bamboo shelters, and Air 
America drops rice to them, for they have 
no food. There is the despair of uncertainty. 
No one can tell them what their future will 
be. Like Laos itself, they have long since 
lost control of their own destiny. 

In one such makeshift settlement the 
village chief greets visitors with a gold- 
toothed smile. There are over nine hundred 
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people in his immediate area—four hundred 
of them are children. One night, the Pathet 
Lao and the North Vietnamese had come to 
his village. The soldiers in a nearby govern- 
ment outpost had detected no enemies in 
the area: “So we went to be happy,” the 
village chief said. 

“But at four o'clock in the morning we 
were attacked. Before we knew it, they were 
in the village shooting and the houses were 
burning.” Squatting down on his haunches, 
the village chief described with his hands 
in the dirt how the enemy had come and the 
attack on the outpost—the short, sharp 
explosions, the flames, the rifle fire, the 
measured hammering of the fifty-calibers, 
and then silence. Death had come in the 
classic Indochina way: a small, isolated out- 
post overrun in the night. It was a scene that 
has been played a thousand times in the last 
twenty-five years of war. 

The villagers escaped into the surround- 
ing woods, and for two days they marched 
over some of the most impenetrable and in- 
hospitable country on earth. “We were so 
sorry to leave everything behind.” the chief 
said, “and the march was very difficult. We 
walked two days, and the people cried and 
cried over the mountains. Two people died; 
one was an old person and the other was a 
child.” There was talk that the men might be 
conscripted into Vang Pao’s army, but the 
chief did not know for sure, and he did not 
know what would happen to his people. “I 
am afraid,” he said. 


“FOR WHAT?” 


At site 272 the Air America planes con- 
tinue taking off and landing in a roar of 
red dust, bringing rice, pigs, and ducks to 
the refugees. But one senses the end of a 
decade of American policy in Laos. Ten 
years ago, when the Americans first began 
to train and equip the Meo tribesmen, Vang 
Pao's guerrillas operated all over Northeast- 
ern Laos—far behind enemy lines to the 
borders of North Vietnam itself. Fewer than 
two dozen American servicemen have been 
killed in these mountains. Asians fight Asians. 
But ten years of costly, vainglorious offen- 
sives and unremitting pressure from North 
Vietnamese counteroffensives have pushed 
the Meo beyond their endurance, Vang Pao's 
losses in the last three years have been so 
heavy that the Armée Clandestine is no 
longer an exclusively Meo force. Almost half 
their numbers are now made up of other 
highland peoples. And in the last three or 
four years, the Meo have been organized to 
fight in battalion-sized units of over five 
hundred men instead of small guerrilla units. 
As a result, the slaughter has been mag- 
nified. Vang Pao’s army can no longer hold 
Long Cheng alone, and by early April it 
was reliably reported by Lao and American 
sources that no fewer than five thousand 
Thai troops had been flown in to bolster 
the Long Cheng front. (The Thai govern- 
ment still denies the presence of Thai troops 
in Laos, but their presence is common knowl- 
edge in Vietiane.) 

For ten years the Meo people have been 
running and dying, and today there are few 
mountain ranges left into which to escape. 
American officials estimate that fully 15 per- 
cent of the 250,000 to 300,000 people in the 
military region that makes up Northeast 
Laos have died within the last three years. 

The official Laotian and American Em- 
bassy position is that the Long Cheng air- 
strip must be held at all costs, but there is a 
general realization that the game is almost 
played out as far as the Meo are concerned. 
Officials speak of an eventual accommoda- 
tion with the Communists, and say that the 
Armée Clandestine is all but finished as 
an effective fighting force. 

Many of the Americans who have worked 
with the Meo have become profoundly dis- 
illusioned. The senior USAID official in the 
Northeast, Edgar Buell, the former Indiana 
farmer known as “Pop,” who in ten years 
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has become a Lawrence of Arabia figure to 
the Meo, is himself a casualty. Recovering 
now from a serious heart attack, burdened 
by overwork and worry during the last few 
years of disasters, Buell said: “All of this 
is difficult for us who have worked with 
these people since the beginning. Some of 
my boys are beginning to wonder, what was 
it all for?” 

Some Americans are beginning to wonder 
why, if there is to be an accommodation 
now, we didn't encourage one ten years ago. 
Perhaps the arming and supplying of guer- 
rillas so close to the North Vietnamese bor- 
der provoked greater North Vietnamese re- 
taliation in an area that has nothing to do 
with the Ho Chi Minh Trail and the war 
in Vietnam. Although it is true that the Meo 
had asked for arms in the first place, some 
Americans argue that they were urged to 
fight on for U.S. interests beyond their ca- 
pacity and beyond anything that could be 
considered in their own interest. 

“You know, over two thirds of the 170,000 
people we are supporting in the Northeast 
are refugees,” said one American with many 
years’ experience. “Few have been perma- 
nently located, and they are milling about 
in limbo. Anthropologists call the Meo a 
seminomadic people, but before the war they 
would move only when they ran out of land. 
Normally, they might move only ten kilom- 
eters or so, and they might take a year to 
meke the move. But to be uprooted as they 
are now is a great trauma for them. 

“In these large refugee moves over the 
last four or five years we have found that 
about 10 or 15 percent die during the move 
or just afterwards,” the American said. One 
always knew that the long marches were kill- 
ers. When whole populations were on the 
move, walking for days on end through the 
mountains, one knew that the old, the weak, 
and the very young died. But, said the Amer- 
ican, experience showed that about the same 
number of people died anyway even if they 
had been carried out by plane or helicopter. 
“We have American doctors waiting for them 
with mosquito nets, malaria pills, penicillin, 
the works. But they die anyway. It is the 
move itself—the adjusting to a new area, 
different food and water. Of course, part of 
the problem is that, like all Southeast 
Asians, a lot of these people are sick and 
weak to begin with. But a lot of it is psycho- 
somatic—bad phi [spirits]. Just the trauma 
of moving kills them. They think they are go- 
ing to die, and they do.” 

Edgar Buell expressed the phenomenon a 
little differently. “Just moving causes a kind 
of sickness,” he said. “I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say they die of a broken heart or any- 
think like that, but, yes—you can just about 
say that for a lot of people, moving means 
dying.” 

“UP IN THE SKY” 

In the summer of 1969, in what may prove 
to have been Vang Pao’s last successful of- 
fensive, the Armée Clandestine, with Ameri- 
can logistical and air support, captured the 
Plain of Jars from the overextended North 
Vietnamese. But some people thought that 
the brilliantly executed offensive was a fool- 
ish escalation of the conflict. By February 
of 1970, Vang Pao had been pushed back off 
the plain, with heavy losses. 

The raid produced one of the biggest refu- 
gee movements of the Laotian war. Fifteen 
thousand inhabitants from the Plain of Jars 
were resettled in camps near Vientiane. The 
last airplaneload left on the tenth of Febru- 
ary, 1970. A silver C-130 with the American 
markings painted over landed in a rooster 
tail of dust on a makeshift strip on the 
western edge of the Plain of Jars. The last 
terrified refugees—it was their first plane 
ride—were herded aboard against the hurri- 
can blast of the prop wash; nothing was left 
behind except their dogs, forming in packs 
and snarling among the refuse of their en- 
campment. 
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“Some of them have slipped back to the 
Pathet Lao,” said an American official at the 
time, “but we have rounded up most of the 
population, and the name of the game is 
control of the population.” 

The refugees were set up in temporary 
bamboo barracks. Now, a year later, these 
refugees have not yet been permanently re- 
settled. Their conditions are good by refu- 
gee standards in Indochina, but the mental 
fatigue of their impermanent and unsettled 
status has begun to engulf them. They long 
for the cool uplands where they were born. 
To Americans who question them, they speak 
of their lives behind the Communist lines 
before they came away from the Plain of 
Jars. And they describe the role of American 
and American-supplied air power. 

And old grandfather sits lethargically in 
the shade with his son-in-law and talks 
about, his former life. “Our old house was 
big and made of wood, not bamboo,” he said. 
“But there is just dust there now, All was 
burned. We had big, wide rice fields and 
many buffaloes. There were few trees and 
the rice grew really high—before the planes 
came.” 

In 1967 the grandfather saw only a few 
planes in the sky, but in 1968 and 1969: 
“Hwai! Maybe we would see two hundred 
planes in a day,” he said, and he drew child- 
ish but recognizable pictures of the Laotian 
T-28’s and the American jets he had seen. 
In August, 1968, his fourteen-year-old 
nephew was killed. 

“The child was out tending the buffaloes 
when the planes came. He ran for a hole to 
hide, but he did not run fast enough, for the 
bombs killed him. They killed three buf- 
faloes at the same time. The bombs cut his 
head off and his arm, and his insides came 
out on the ground. Many pieces of him went 
up in the sky,” the grandfather said. 

His niece, a woman of thirty, was also 
killed. “She was afraid to go out of the 
house because the planes shot at anything 
that moved,” he said. “But the bombs fell 
on the house, and she was killed.” 

Later, in 1969, when many of the houses 
in the village had been destroyed, the peo- 
ple left their houses and lived in holes in the 
ground. “Every family had a hole, and we 
would live in the holes—even cook in the 
holes. We tried to plant our rice at night, 
but even at night the planes would come. 
They would drop flares and make it really 
bright—tike day. They were trying to shoot 
the Pathet Lao soldiers, I suppose, but there 
weren't any soldiers on the plain. They all 
lived in the woods in the mountains,” the 
grandfather said. 

Periodically the Pathet Lao and the North 
Vietnamese cadres would come. “They would 
teach us things and talk about politics. The 
children studied and studied, and they would 
learn to read. The adults who could not read 
were taught, too, and whoever had the 
knowledge could go teach someone else. 
Sometimes women even taught men,” the 
grandfather said. When they were hungry 
and could not grow their own rice, the Com- 
munists would give them rice “and fish from 
Vietnam,” the grandfather said. “But they 
didn’t just take things like the government 
soldiers, who just took our animals. Some- 
times they [the North Vietnamese] would 
trade us salt and ducks for dogs because 
they ate dogs. Ten or twelve kilos of salt 
was the price of a dog.” 

From time to time, the villagers would be 
asked to serve as porters for the Pathet Lao, 
which they didn’t like. “Sometimes,” said the 
son-in-law, “we had to carry ammunitions 
and guns. If there were twenty of us, ten 
might carry the guns and rockets and ten 
would carry rice. Sometimes we would have to 
go for several days, but if you were old you 
did not have to go. In the daytime we would 
sleep in the forest and move only at night.” 

The villagers said that the North Viet- 
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namese never asked them to serve as porters 
because they brought their own porters, 
mostly women, from Vietnam. 

In the summer of 1969, Vang Pao’s Armée 
Clandestine came. “We were hiding when 
they came,’”’ the grandfather said. “There 
were about two hundred of them. They said: 
“Whoever is there, come out. Come out! You 
cannot stay here. If you stay here, it means 
you want to go with the Pathet Lao, and we 
will shoot you.’” And so the villagers were 
taken away, and the soldiers burned the 
houses that were left standing. Were they 
taken by force? “Oh, we were glad enough to 
go from there because of the bombing,” the 
grandfather said, "but you were not able not 
to go.” 

An old woman, also a refugee from the 
Plain of Jars, sat with her small grand- 
daughter. Her son, the child’s father, had 
died from disease, and another son had been 
killed by the “bombi’—the word Laotians 
use for the antipersonnel bombs that spray 
flesh-destroying pellets when they explode. 
“He was out transplanting rice at night,” she 
said, “when the planes came. They took him 
to a hospital in a cave, but he died.” 


“THE ENEMIES” 


“All the houses in our village were de- 
Stroyed by bombs," the old lady said, “and 
all we had left was our own bodies. There 
were ten houses in our village and the wat 
[temple], and the wat was destroyed,. too. 
We were always afraid of the planes, and we 
lived in deep holes as high as a man’s head. 
Maybe fifteen planes would come each day, 
and we made a place for ourselves in the 
holes, and we cooked and slept in the holes. 
The children were very afraid when the 
Planes came, and they cried and cried. The 
mosquitoes were very bad, and when the rain 
came, the water would come up to our knees 
and it was difficult to sleep.” 

Sometimes the Pathet Lao would ask for 
porters from her village, too. “My sons and 
daughters had to go, and I didn’t like it. I 
did not go myself because I am too old. Iam 
sixty-three. Sometimes when the enemies 
would come near we were really afraid, and 
there was lots of firing when they came near. 
Old people do not understand the war,” said 
the old woman. 

Many villagers spoke of “the enemies,” as 
indeed they do in Cambodia as well. They 
do not mean their own enemies. Just the 
enemies—people who are fighting each other. 

The American Embassy, when asked why 
the Plain of Jars Villages were bombed, says 
that the rules of engagement in the air war 
are very strict. The rules are that population 
centers cannot be bombed, and that villages 
are hit only by accident—the accidents of 
war. But in dozens of interviews I had in 
1970 and 1971 with people from different 
towns around the Plain of Jars, the evidence 
led to the conclusion that the population 
centers behind the Pathet Lao lines had 
frequently been bombed by U.S. and Lao- 
tian aircraft. 


“ALL WE REALLY HAVE” 


There are still backwater villages in Laos 
where it is possible to believe that there is 
No war, and such a village is Ban Xa Phong 
Meuk. It is only twelve kilometers from 
Vientiane, and the wooden thatched-roof 
houses are built on stilts in the traditional 
Laotian way. In the heat of the day, chick- 
ens, ducks, and sway-backed sows sleep un- 
derneath the houses in the shade. 

Po Tou Douang was born in the village 
around the turn of the century, and he has 
never been further than a few kilometers 
away. The wooden floor of his open-sided 
house has a high polish, the result of de- 
cades of bare feet upon it. His body is old 
but tough and sinewy. His eyesight is going, 
but his hands are still quick and sure at the 
old skills of weaving rice baskets out of straw 
or making fish traps or copying Buddhist 
scriptures onto strips of bamboo leaf. The 
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invasions that have swept across Laos in his 
lifetime have scarcely touched him. He re- 
members hearing the guns firing along the 
Mekong after the fall of Prance in 1940, 
when the Thais attacked the isolated French 
garrisons, Later he heard firing again, and 
his little son ran to tell him that the Ja- 
panese had come to Vientiane, “The French 
ran away to the North,” he said, but he 
never saw a Japanese in his village. 

To Po Tou Douang the Americans are much 
the same as the French and other foreigners 
otherworldly and unapproachable beings. 
Like the phi, the magic spirits that haunt 
all Laotian life, the unpredictable beings 
must be placated and charmed less they 
prove dangerous. 

In 1969, the Pathet Lao managed to blow 
up a government ammunition dump about 
five miles away. and in the false dawn the 
explosions lit up the sky and the ground 
shook beneath the village. The people crowd- 
ed into the trenches they had dug and wait- 
ed in fear while the ammunition bumed and 
boomed on into the night. The old man 
remembers the courage of his neighbor who 
left his trench during the explosions to 
bring cakes to the village spirit house, in 
case the village should need supernatural 
protection. 

Save for those few brushes with war, Ban 
Xa Phong Meuk continues as it has for 
centuries. The demarcations of the past, 
present, and future are blurred and softened 
in the traditional village, and the incidents 
of war have been like acts of nature which 
interrupt and punctuate the rhythm of the 
rice-growing. 

Po Tou Douang can read only the Buddhist 
scriptures, which he has learned by rote from 
the monks. He has no education and no 
money. But does the townsman have a better 
life? “Oh, for sure not,” he said. “Take me. 
During the dry season I fetch water and cut 
firewood. At the end of the dry season I used 
to look up in the sky. Ho! Time to plant my 
upland rice and vegetables, so I got out there 
in my paddies to plow, and I would stand 
behind my buffalo, push him along saying, 
‘Tsk, tsk, hey you! Go straight,’ I worked as 
I liked. If I felt tired or the sun was too hot, 
I'd stop that day, come back to the house, 
and rest. The next day I would go back, and 
soon the plowing and planting and trans- 
planting were finished. Nothing to do for a 
few months—fetch water, cut wood, fish. 
Then go harvest the rice, and I was all set 
for the next season.” 

The old man’s eldest son, Khamphouang, 
is a townsman. Now in his forties, he has 
none of the old skills. He cannot weave bas- 
kets or make fish traps, nor can he write 
Buddhist scriptures on bamboo leaves. But 
he can speak French and English, and he has 
been to Europe and America. 

Khamphouang is an orthopedic techni- 
cian—a maker of artificial legs. Business is 
good, for legless men have become something 
of a cash crop in Laos. He works in the yel- 
low stucco orthopedic hospital in Vientiane— 
a sad, dusty place on the edge of town. 

Sitting in the cool of Khamphouang’s of- 
fice, watching the amputees shuffling about 
on crutches in the remorseless heat in the 
courtyard, we spoke of the war in Laos. We 
spoke of the Air America planes flying into 
dangerous dirt airstrips bringing rice for 
refugees. We spoke of the Americans who 
worked twelve or fifteen hours a day trying 
to help the homeless and dispossessed and of 
the bombers, which, with equal vigor and 
dedication, were bombing people out of their 
homes, We spoke of the North Vietnamese 
and Pathet Lao, who were against corruption 
and seldom stole from the people, and yet 
who, year after year, continued to kill and 
maim the men whom Khamphouang tried to 
put back together. 

“We have nothing in Laos,” he said. “We 
have neither money nor factories to make 
arms. But we have other people from other 
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countries to help us, so all we really have is 
unending war. If peace does not come soon, 
I am afraid we are all going to die.” 


DEAN RUSK’S VIEWS ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, with the 
recent publication of the Pentagon papers 
many individuals and public officials 
have rushed to join in condemnation of 
four administrations—particularly the 
Johnson administration—over our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. As a result, a 
number of myths have evolved and these 
individuals have taken it upon them- 
selves to perpetuate these myths before 
all the facts have come to light. 

However, the whole picture of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam is coming into 
focus. In Sunday’s Washington Star, 
former Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
provides very lucid answers to the 
distortions which have arisen as the 
result of the publication of this 47- 
volume study. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dean Rusk LOOKS BACK ON VIETNAM 


Here is a partial text of an interview with 
former Secretary of State Dean Rusk by Star 
Staff reporters Crosby S. Noyes and George 
Sherman: 

Q. In discussing the Pentagon papers, you 
have said recently that you thought the 
presentation was basically fair in some 
respects. The criticism has been made that 
there are major distortions in these papers 
of the performance and the motivations of 
the administration in making decisions about 
the war in Vietnam. Would you comment 
on how you feel about it? 

A. Well, I think the papers that I have 
seen do bring out the fact that there was 
very lively discussion within the govern- 
ment during this period about Vietnamese 
problems. But I do not believe that the net 
impressions of the papers are accurate as to 
what was in the minds of the President and 
his Cabinet colleagues at crucial moments of 
decision. 

Q. Do you think that the effect of these 
papers is helpful so far as the government as 
a whole is concerned, or do you think it tends 
to discredit government in the public mind? 

A. Since I haye no knowledge as to what 
is in the 40-volume report, I have no way 
of making an independent judgment that 
the report itself was fair and representative, 
with respect to the tons and tons of mate- 
rials that are in the State Department, the 
White House files, and even in the Pentagon 
on this subject. Since I have not seen the 
40-volume report, I have no way of judging 
whether the press reports that have been 
published are fair and impartial reflections of 
the report itself. 

I am concerned about the use of anony- 
mous analysts who put thoughts in our 
minds and sometimes words in our mouths 
which we had no opportunity to consider 
and comment about. At no time did those 
who wrote these reports ask us directly what 
we had in mind at particular periods. And 
at no time have any of the press who have 
been reporting on the contents of the report 
call me up on the telephone and ask me 
whether the impressions of a particular 
analyst were a fair reflection of what I had 
in mind at that time. So I think that what 
has happened thus far has been a fragment 
of an enormous amount of material, the 
quality and validity of which is not now 
subject to public inspection and examina- 
tion and Judgment. 
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Q. Mr. Rusk, you said that what's been 
published so far didn’t represent what was 
going on in the mind of the President or 
his Cabinet officers. Could you give us sev- 
eral examples? 

A. Well, for example, there was some dis- 
cussion about the possibility of our taking 
certain steps to provoke the North Viet- 
namese to take certain actions which in turn 
would be used by us as a basis for further ac- 
tion on our part. 

Now the President and his Cabinet offi- 
cers never approved or gave any serious at- 
tention to such acts of provocation, because 
we were not interested in building up the 
war further, we wanted to scale it down. 
And it would not have been in our interest 
nor was it our judgment to provoke the 
other side into doing things as a basis 
for further actions on our part. 

Q. Do you mean you wanted to scale it 
down at every stage? 

A. At every stage, I think one must bear 
in mind there would not have been a single 
American soldier in Southeast Asia shoot- 
ing a weapon at anybody if Ho Chi Minh 
had kept his guerrillas and his regiments 
and his divisions in his own country. That’s 
the most elementary point involved. 

I do not get from what I've seen thus far 
about these reports that much attention has 
been paid to what the North Vietnamese 
were doing all of this time. And this is 
crucial to understand the events of ‘64 to 
‘65 because it was not until the end of ‘64 
and the beginning of '65 that the North 
Vietnamese began to move the regiments and 
divisions of their regular army in what ap- 
peared to be an all-out invasion of South 
Vietnam. 

Q. You think there isn’t enough historical 
content in the presentation? 

A. That's right, I regret that they even 
applied the name history to it because I do 
not have the impression that the disciplines 
of history were used in the preparation of 
this report. Had this been taken up as an 
administration matter in which the Defense 
Department, the State Department and the 
White House would try to build up the story 
of this affair, I'm sure that we would have 
turned it over to the professional historians 
in our respective departments who are not 
subject to day by day and week by week 
guidance as to what materials they use. 

For example, the series called The Foreign 
Relations of the United States, meets high 
standards of historical accuracy and I find 
that aspect missing. I have no way of 
judging the individual analysts because 
they're still anonymous. And we don't know 
what their historical training is, we don’t 
know what their motivations might have 
been, and what purposes they might have had 
in mind. So it seems to me there is still 
much too much secrecy about something 
which is being acclaimed as a great revela- 
tion. What I'd like to see—if this much of 
the story comes out—I’d like to see more of 
it come out. 

Q. The critics of the war are saying that 
these papers show that the United States and 
its government in this period was aggressive, 
militaristic, deceitful and insensitive to moral 
and human values involved in the problem of 
the war in Vietnam. Is that an accurate pic- 
ture, do you think? 

A. I think a good deal of this is nonsense. 
In the first place, by no stretch of the imag- 
ination can one absolve North Vietnam from 
the perpetration of acts of aggression against 
Laos, South Vietnam, Cambodia. 

International law is not corrupt, it is not 
frivolous, Look at the important declaration 
of friendly relations proclaimed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in its last 
session which interpreted the illegal use of 
force referred to in article 24 of the U.N. 
Charter. It was very specific that every state 
has an obligation to refrain from the threats 
or use of force in violating demarcation lines 
and armistice lines. It was also very specific 
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that they have an obligation to refrain from 
organizing irregular forces and guerrillas and 
mercenaries and groups of that sort to pene- 
trate across national boundaries into other 
countries. 

Now as far as deceit is concerned, I want 
to emphasize that there is a big difference 
between the wide range of contingency pian- 
ning and thinking that might go on at staff 
levels and what might be in the mind of 
the President and his cabinet advisers as far 
as policy is concerned. The simple fact is 
that President Johnson did not bomb North 
Vietnam until February 1965, when he did 
approve a small retaliatory raid for the attack 
on Pleiku, and did not enter into any sys- 
tematic bombing of North Vietnam until 
March and April. 

Q. You were saying that there was no de- 
cision on the bombing until it was clear that 
there was a large scale North Vietnamese 
invasion of the South. Would you be more 
specific on that question because the sug- 
gestion in the papers is that there had been 
a consensus on the bombing before the 1964 
election which wasn’t carried out until Feb- 
ruary 1965? 

A. There was no consensus on bombing 
North Vietnam at any time in 1964 that 
included me, and more particularly, a con- 
sensus that included President Johnson. 

I think if anyone were to look at the 
totality of what President Johnson said dur- 
ing the campaign of 1964 rather than just 
pick up a phrase or two, they would find out 
that President Johnson made it very clear 
that we would meet our commitments in 
South Vietnam, that we believed that an ag- 
gression was in prospect, that the course of 
world peace depended upon our helping to 
resist that aggression. 

He also said that we did not want a wider 
war, and that was true. We did not want a 
war as wide as the one we already had. 
But it was not until very late spring and very 
early summer of 1965 that President Johnson 
began to increase the American forces in 
South Vietnam significantly beyond the 
totals that had been approved by President 
Kennedy. Now the reason for that was that 
President Johnson was faced with a new 
situation which President Kennedy never 
had to face; namely, the formal invasion of 
South Vietnam by the organized units of the 
North Vietnamese forces. 

Q. That didn’t come until after the elec- 
tion? 

A, It did not come until well after the 
election. The very beginnings of it came at 
the end of 1964 and then it began to build 
up in early 1965. 

Q. Do you mean the bombing which began 
in February "65 was in fact a response? 

A. No, I think the bombing in February 
was a specific low scale retaliatory action. 
The bombing began in March and built up in 
April and later. It was inaugurated in the 
light of the obvious indications that a major 
invasion of South Vietnam was underway. 

Q. This was not clear in any way before 
the election? 

A. We always knew that such a thing was 
possible. And so if the staff was going to be 
worthy of their salt, it was up to them to 
think about all these contingencies and to 
talk about the various contingencies that 
we might be faced with. But that’s a far dif- 
ferent thing from saying that President 
Johnson had decided in 1964 to bomb the 
North or to make a major addition to US. 
forces in South Vietnam. 

Q. Do you think a larger effort would have 
been justified? 

A. I think the historian would want to 
study very carefully the gradualism of our 
responses to North Vietnamese escalation. 
It is possible that had we looked at it very 
soberly in 1961 and realized that there was 
no agreement between ourselves and the Rus- 
sians on Vietnam—although there appeared 
to be one on Laos—that the thing to do in 
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1961 might have been to put in a very sub- 
stantial number of forces and make it clear 
from the very beginning that we would take 
this matter seriously. Even as early as 1961, 
when it was clear that men and arms were 
coming down the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

But at that time we were trying very hard 
to take a major step towards peace in South- 
east Asia by the agreement on Laos. Had we 
been able to create an internationally neu- 
tralized Laos from which all foreign elements 
would have been withdrawn, Laos could have 
served as a kind of buffer between North 
Vietnam and Thailand—that this would have 
been a major step toward resolving the prob- 
lem in Southeast Asia. We were trying to keep 
the situation relatively calm and low scale in 
order to give the Laos agreements a chance 
to come into being and operate. 

Q. What would be the effect of a Commu- 
nist takeover in Saigon today? 

A. The peace of Asia is being disturbed by 
North Vietnamese troops in Laos, South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, by North Vietnamese 
trained guerrillas in Thailand, by men in 
arms that trickle across the Northeast front- 
ier of Burma out of China and by men in 
arms coming across the 30th parallel from 
North Korea to South Korea. I gather this 
Korean activity has cooled down somewhat 
since I left office, 

This doesn't involve a domino theory— 
just look at what is happening on the ground 
and you see what is disturbing the peace of 
Asia. I don’t quite see how Asia is going to 
have peace unless that kind of activity stops, 
or unless it succeeds and imposes that kind of 
peace upon Asia. 

Q. Going back to 1961—could you expand 
on how Vietnamese policy tied into Laos? 

A. I think the story with President Ken- 
nedy starts with the conference he had with 
President Eisenhower on the day before in- 
auguration in 1961. The subject of discus- 
sion was almost solely Southeast Asia. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made the only recommen- 
dation he made to President Kennedy— 
namely that we put troops in Laos. He said 
do it with others if possible; do it alone if 
necessary. President Kennedy replied to him 
at that point that he obviously was going to 
think about it. 

Now when President Kennedy took over 
responsibility, we looked at the situation in 
Southeast Asia and we were very much con- 
cerned about the rapid movement of the 
North Vietnamese forces in Laos. The more 
we looked at it, the more we came to the 
conclusion that when the Laotians were sim- 
ply left alone they do very little fighting 
among themselves and they would find their 
own way to make internal adjustments. 

So we concluded that if these gentle, 
civilized people in Laos could be left alone 
that somehow they would manage or mis- 
manage their own affairs. So President Ken- 
nedy talked to Chairman Khrushchey about 
this in 1961 and Chairman Khruschev ap- 
parently agreed with this concept. 

In the Geneva negotiations on Laos, there- 
fore, we tried very hard to get an agree- 
ment. We made some significant concessions 
compared to the conventional wisdom of 
the Eisenhower administration. We accepted 
the Soviet nominee to be prime minister— 
Prince Souvana Phouma. We accepted a 
coalition government among the right-wing, 
the neutralists and the Communists and 
Ambassador Harriman used great skill in 
putting together that coalition government. 
We accepted the international neutralization 
of Laos. 

The difficulty was we never got one day's 
worth of performance on those agreements 
out of North Vietnam. They did not take 
their troops out of Laos, as the agreement 
required. They did not stop using Laos as an 
infiltration route into South Vietnam, as the 
agreement required. They did not permit the 
coalition government to operate in the Com- 
munist-held areas of Laos and did not even 
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permit the International Control Commis- 
sion to move freely in the Communist-held 
areas of Laos. That was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to President Kennedy and his principal 
advisors, and had a considerable infiuence 
on later thinking on these subjects. We knew 
from June 1961 onward that there was no 
agreement between us and the Russians on 
Vietnam. And so President Kennedy began 
to look towards ways and means of strength- 
ening South Vietnam and giving it support. 
Even so, we did not want to move so dramat- 
ically or so strongly in South Vietnam as to 
endanger the possibilities of success with the 
Lacs agreement. So we tended to take it easy 
during that perlod, We were in the Laos con- 
ference from the middle of ’61 to the middie 
of '62. I was among those, like President 
Kennedy, who wanted to be relatively cau- 
tious about what we did, and matters of that 
sort, in the interest of getting a desired result 
with respect to Laos. 

Q. What about the argument people make 
that Hanol’s response was to steady escala- 
tion, no matter how covertly the Kennedy 
administration acted in Vietnam? 

A. That's just nonsense. If anyone wants to 
put together a detalled chronology of what 
was happening on both sides—most of these 
chronologies overlook what North Vietnam 
was doing—one would find that American 
action has been in response to what North 
Vietnam was doing. Again, I come back to 
the points that there would not have been 
an American soldier firing a weapon in Viet- 
nam had Ho Chi Minh not gone after Laos 
and South Vietnam. 

Q. According to the Pentagon papers, De- 
fense Secretary McNamara in 1966 began hav- 
ing second thoughts about a military solution 
and began turning toward the idea of a po- 
litical compromise. Did you have second 
thoughts at that point? 

A. No, I did not. 

President Johnson used to say that Secre- 
tary McNamara was his right hand in terms 
of denying to the North Vietnamese the abil- 
ity to conquer South Vietnam, and that I was 
his left hand, trying to bring this matter toa 
conclusion by political processes. 

The difficulty was that up through 1966, 
North Vietnam seemed to rely pretty heavily 
upon its eventual ability to carry out its pur- 
poses by military means, and so many of the 
intermediaries that were involved at this time 
seemed somehow to think that their problem 
was to find some means by which the U.S. 
could save face. 

We weren't interested in saving face; we 
were trying to save South Vietnam. Then af- 
ter we achieved a military position in South 
Vietnam through the buildup of South Viet- 
mam forces and the increase in American 
forces, we made it pretty clear to North Viet- 
nam that they would not be able to succeed 
militarily. But by that time there was a good 
deal of division in the United States and I 
think that they made the decision to simply 
stick it out and see what would happen on 
the home front in the United States. 

So during one period they had little incen- 
tive to negotiate because they thought they 
were going to succeed militarily. During the 
remainder of the period they had little in- 
centive to negotiate because they thought 
that divisions within the United States would 
make it unnecessary for them to do so. 

Q. I take it from what you say that you 
have a sense of failure about what we did in 
Vietnam. 

A. I don’t believe I have a feeling of failure. 
I’m disappointed that President Johnson and 
his colleagues, including myself, were not 
able to wind up this struggle before we 
turned over the situation to the next admin- 
istration. In one sense each administration 
has inherited this from the earlier adminis- 
tration, going all the way back to Franklin 
Roosevelt. But the point I want to make is 
that this is not Eisenhower's war or Ken- 
nedy’s war or Johnson's war or Nixon’s war. 
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It’s Ho Chi Minh’s war. There would not have 
been a war out there had Ho Chi Minh not 
gone after Laos and South Vietnam. 

Q. Then I take it you do not think we have 
accomplished our essential objectives in Viet- 
nam at this time? 

A. I would not say that we have yet, be- 
cause in the first place it's very hard to know 
how the story is going to come out. I don’t 
believe Hanoi has had any incentive to nego- 
tiate seriously for some time because I think 
they are waiting to see how far public opin- 
ion in this country will go. 

Q. What do you think of the most recent 
peace proposals in Paris? 

A. I think they should be used as a basis 
for serious, private, probing discussion be- 
tween the two sides in order to find out what 
might be possible. On the whole, I’m not too 
optimistic because I still feel North Vietnam 
wants South Vietnam and in that case I 
don't see any particular reason why we should 
negotiate them into that position—rather 
simply confess that we're not prepared to do 
what's necessary to prevent it. 

Q. In the Johnson administration, when 
did you first feel that time was running out 
for you? 

A. We realized that the impact of the Tet 
offensive in the United States brought about 
a significant change in the situation in early 
68. That was ironic because in Vietnam, the 
Tet offensive was a failure from the point of 
view of the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong. They did not achieve any of their pur- 
poses and the net result was to leave them in 
& greatly weakened position—and the South 
Vietnamese in a much stronger position. But 
the political and psychological impact in the 
U.S. was very different. It could only lead to 
the conclusion that the Tet offensive was a 
brilliant success from the North Vietnamese 
point of view . 

Q. They why, after Tet, were such large 
military reinforcements requested by Gen. 
Westmoreland? 

A. These were figures being discussed on a 
contingency basis. One could not know 
whether North Vietnam might commit even 
larger forces from its remaining forces in 
North Vietnam. Immediately after the Tet 
Offensive it was not as clear as it became two 
or three months later that the situation in 
the country had bounced back and that the 
South Vietnamese were in a much stronger 
position than we expected. 

However, even the possibility that under 
certain contingencies we might consider the 
necessity of sending in large numbers of ad- 
ditional Americans helped to stimulate the 
need to urge that we try the bombing halt 
that was instituted in March 1968 to see, once 
again, if we could move this problem from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

Q. When did you make the recommenda- 
tion for the bombing halt? 

A. I think about March 4 and 5 I suggested 
to the President and he said “Well, get on 
your horses and prepare a plan for that.” 
Then he thought about it more during the 
period of March and he did some refining of 
details and finally announced it on March 31. 

Q. The suggestion has been made that you 
had thoughts of the bombing halt earlier. 
You talked about it in the autumn of '67. 

A. Well, it was not a new idea in '68. We 
had tried several bombing halts of various 
durations from a few days to 37 days. And we 
also had gone through certain periods when 
we were not bombing within a certain radius 
of Hanoi or Haiphong in order to give a sig- 
nal to the other side that various inter- 
mediaries were in fact in touch with us. 

So there’s nothing novel or new about the 
idea of a bombing halt. We did decide in 
March ‘68 to institute one which had no time 
limit on its face—could not be interpreted as 
some sort of ultimatum, and with every door 
open for North Vietnam to respond. Some of 
us were not confident that North Vietnam in 
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fact would respond because they had not re- 
sponded on a number of other occasions. 

That does not mean that the offer was not 
made in good faith. We hoped that they 
would respond and we were prepared to fol- 
low up on it if they did respond, but we had 
had no private indication beforehand for 
example, that if we instituted that kind of 
bombing halt, they would reply. 

Q. What was your over-all concept of the 
bombing halt? Was it something to allay 
public opposition to continuing the war? 

A. The chief point was to find a way, if 
possible, to bring the hostilities to a con- 
clusion, to resolve the problem. Again we 
tried many channels, devices and bombing 
halts to try to stimulate something in that 
direction and we never got any indication 
from Hanoi that they wanted anything less 
than South Vietnam. But the major interest 
was on the international scene and not on 
the domestic scene. We weren't going through 
this bombing halt in March 1968 for local 
domestic purposes. After all, in the same 
speech, President Johnson said he was not 
going to run again. 

Q. But you did have the feeling at the 
time that you were losing public opinion in 
the United States? 

A. Yes, we did. But the main purpose was 
the international purpose of bringing this 
conflict to an end. 

Q. But when you were backing this pro- 
posal did you know that President Johnson 
was not going to run again? 

A. Well, this is primarily for President 
Johnson to say. We had talked the year be- 
fore about that possibility and his thoughts 
on the matter and although he had not given 
the final indication or his final decision, from 
the middle of 67 onward I worked on the as- 
sumption that he would not run again. I 
said nothing to anybody about it. But that 
was my own private view. 

Q. Did you give any thought to a gradual 
withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam 
such as Nixon is doing now? 

A. I think that with the buildup of the 
South Vietnamese forces, particularly in 1967 
and ’68, and the increase in our capability in 
supplying them with essential weapons like 
the M16 rifle, that any President might have 
reduced the forces somewhat, but that’s 
speculative. 

Q. What do you think the strategic im- 
portance was of stopping the bombing of the 
North in March 1968? 

A. From a purely military point of view, I 
personally did not feel it was of great con- 
sequence because only about five percent of 
our bombing sorties were actually made into 
the far north of North Vietnam. Most of our 
bombing was along the Ho Chi Minh trail 
and in the southern part of North Vietnam 
directly connected with the DMZ in the 
battlefields. 

This is one of the reasons why our mili- 
tary people agreed with the bombing halt 
in March 1968. And the weather had some 

on it. The chances of bombing Hanoi 
in that period were going to diminish and 
80 we thought this opened the way for a 
bombing halt of a sort which would not en- 
danger our forces in South Vietnam. 

Q. Where will Vietnam leave us as a na- 
tion? Will it encourage isolationism or a 
curbing of the power of the Chief Executive? 

A. I'm not very expert in the political 
field, but I'm concerned about some of the 
trends towards isolationism these days. It’s 
not just get out of Vietnam regardless of 
the consequences; it’s also withdrawal of 
troops from NATO, deep slashes in foreign 
aid, quotas on imports contrary to the Ken- 
nedy round of negotiations and the gen- 
eral feeling that we should forget the rest of 
the world and take care of our own problems 
at home, 

Now we have some problems here at home, 
but we also have a trillion dollar GNP and 
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we can find the resources we need to find for 
those problems. that we have a will to re- 
solve. So I just hope we will not repeat some 
of the egregious mistakes we have made in 
the past by moving into a period of isola- 
tionism which would encounter very great 
dangers, indeed. 

Q. What would you say to people who call 
Johnson “the great dissimulator?” In your 
dealing with him, did you always know where 
you stood? 

A. This is a complete misapprehension of 
the man. President Johnson thought about 
the important decisions he had to make for 
a very long time—very carefully—and he 
balanced the alternatives and he tried to put 
himself in the shoes of his opponents to see 
what the problems looked like from their 
point of view and he thought about them a 
great deal. 

He did not make his decision until the 
time came for a decision—when he thought 
it was necessary to make the decision one 
way or the other. When he made his deci- 
sions he executed them and announced them 
All the staff work that was going on down 
below based on those contingencies cannot 
be attributed to President Johnson and to 
what was going on in his mind. So I did 
not find any deviousness about him in terms 
of the decisions that he made and his readi- 
ness to announce them when they were 
made. 

Q. Do you think he was genuinely reluc- 
tant to get involved in a big war in Indo- 
china? 

A. Any president of the United States is 
going to be reluctant about a struggle which 
is not of his making, which he doesn’t want, 
which we could do without. 

It was the tragedy of President Kennedy 
and President Johnson that what they really 
wanted to accomplish were far-reaching pro- 
grams on the domestic side and such things 
as the partial test-ban treaty and the non- 
proliferation treaties and the space treaties 
the Kennedy round of negotiations and the 
Alliance for Progress and the Peace Corps and 
the consular agreement with the Soviet 
Union. All these things. But they had to face 
the Berlin crisis of "61 and "62 and the Cuban 
missile crisis and the aggression in Southeast 
Asia, which was not of their making. This was 
not what they wanted to have happen while 
they were president. 

Q. This is being presented by some people 
as an exercise of American military power— 
as a demonstrative thing. Does that make 
sense to you? 

A. Those who charge that we somehow 
went into Southeast Asia for colonial pur- 
poses or from the point of view of economic 
interests are just talking nonsense. I've even 
heard some people now talking about oil in 
South Vietnam. I never heard about oil in 
South Vietnam while I was Secretary of State. 
And you can buy an awful lot of oil for $100 
billion. So these charges with respect to mo- 
tives are just nonsense. Just look at the en- 
tire story of the United States since World 
War II. All we've tried to do is to build some 
peace in the world and to help the world 
recover from the war and to get on with 
some economic and social development and to 
build some peace. 

Q. What about the charge that as a great 
power we couldn’t take the humiliation, once 
we were involved in Southeast Asia, of a com- 
promise settlement which might foresee a 
Communist takeover in on? 

A. The word humiliation is not the way 
to put it. The problem is the credibility of 
the United States under its security treaties 
at moments of crisis. If people in other cap- 
itals—I mean particularly places like Mos- 
cow and Peking—should decide that the 
United States will not meet its commitments 
under its security treaties, then they can 
make major miscalculations which would 
plague us all into war. 
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Q. Do you think that’s a problem today? 

A. I think it is and I think it will continue 
to be a problem. 

Q. You say President Johnson reached de- 
cisions very slowly. One of the impacts of the 
Pentagon papers as printed is that the mo- 
mentum of advice surrounding him was all 
in one direction. Wasn't he in a sense sur- 
rounding himself with people who felt the 
same way—the way he felt—about the Amer- 
ican role in the world? 

A. I don’t know of any alternative that 
anyone has suggested that was not considered 
by those carrying high responsibility in gov- 
ernment during that period. I don’t think 
I've even heard of a new idea that has come 
out of all the public debate on Vietnam that 
has not been looked at and thought about 
and weighed and judged in places like the 
Department of State and the White House. 

It’s inevitable that something called the 
Pentagon papers are going to refiect the ac- 
tivities in the Pentagon, more strongly than 
they do the activities in the Department of 
State and in the White House. And in any 
event some of these anonymous analysts 
simply have no way of knowing what was in 
the mind of the President and the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense on 
some of these highest questions of policy. 
Among other things, they didn't even ask us 
while they were preparing the report. 

Q. The other point is that the Pentagon 
papers themselves have very little of Dean 
Rusk in them. 

A. That’s true. This is partly because they 
apparently have only those State Department 
papers that were regularly distributed to 
the Pentagon. Secondly, I didn’t write a lot 
of memos for general circulation in the 
government. 

I wrote a lot of memos to the President 
and 2,100,000 cables went out of the Depart- 
ment of State with my name signed to them, 
while I was secretary. But I did not circulate 
around the government a lot of hypothetical 
memoranda because I did not want to shape 
and in any way limit the freedom of discus- 
sion that ought to go on in government 
before decisions are made. President Johnson 
also was insistent that all possibilities be 
considered and, as you know, he greatly 
valued the role George Ball played in bring- 
ing to his attention eloquently and force- 
fully some other points of view. 

Q. One last question. In retrospect, do you 
think eight years as secretary of state was 
too long? 

A. I'm inclined to think so. In the modern 
world, each year now is worth about three 
or four years in the pre-World War II era. 
The demands—physical and nervous energy 
and all the rest of it—are very great and 
I'm inclined to think that we ought to work 
it like a football platoon system. You wear 
out one team and put in another. But eight 
years turned out to be a very long time 
indeed. 

Q. In retrospect, do you see any point dur- 
ing your term in office when there was a 
point of departure to take a different course 
toward deescalation—before the March 31 
bombing halt? 

A. Not particularly. given the nature of 
the aggression, the nature of American com- 
mitments and the enormous consequences 
that might follow from a failure on our part 
to meet what seemed to the entire world to 
be a very specific American commitment. 


AUGUST DERLETH—IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a liter- 
ary son of Wisconsin is dead. August W. 
Derleth, of Sauk City, viewed himself as 
“primarily an entertainer” and a story- 
teller. He fulfilled those goals well. He 
told stories that entertained and de- 
lighted children and adults. But he was 
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a biographer as well. In addition, he was 
a literary critic for the Capital Times, of 
Madison. 

In Wisconsin he was best loved for his 
“Sac Prairie” series. He considered the 
series of novels his serious work. In the 
novels he portrayed life in the river 
towns of Sauk City and Prairie du Sac 
as no one else, for this was his turf. He 
loved it as few men love their native soil. 

August Derleth was one of those men 
who made the world just a little bit bet- 
ter for having been part of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle published in the Washington Post be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRITER AUGUST DERLETH, 62, FOCUSED ON 
WISCONSIN LIFE 
(By Ellen Hoffman) 

August W. Derleth, 62, a Wisconsin au- 
thor who wrote 150 books, died after an ap- 
parent heart attack Sunday in Sauk City, 
Wisc. 

He died at his home, “Place of Hawks,” 
which bears the same name as a 1935 novel 
in his “Sac Prairie Saga.” The “Sac Prairie” 
series and his “Wisconsin Saga,” which 
chronicle the life of the river towns of Sauk 
City and Prairie Du Sac, were considered by 
Mr. Derleth to be his “serious” work. 

“In the overwhelming majority of my 
books I am primarily an entertainer, little 
more than the primitive storyteller who had 
& place at his tribal fire. I believe in com- 
municating as simply and directly as possi- 
ble, and am not interested in various literary 
‘isms .. .’ Mr. Derleth wrote in a discus- 
sion of his work in “Contemporary Authors.” 

One of the books in the “Sac Prairie Saga,” 
“Walden West,” won a nonfiction award from 
the Council of Wisconsin Writers. 

In addition to the two series of novels, 
Mr. Derleth wrote a series of “Judge Peck” 
mysteries including “Murder Stalks the 
Wakely Family,” published in 1934, and 
“Death by Design,” published in 1953. 

Among his other works are biographies 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David 
Thoreau; “Solar Pons” stories (pastiches 
from Sherlock Holmes), supernatural fiction 
and historical fiction for young people. 

Mr. Derleth was born in Sauk City and 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin. 
He held a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1938 
and was a lecturer in American regional lit- 
erature at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the early 1940s. 

In the course of his career, he had also 
served as literary editor of the “Capital 
Times” newspaper in Madison, Wis., and 
contributing editor to “Outdoors” magazine 
In 1958, Mr. Derleth created Arkham House, 
a publishing concern. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Derleth, of Sauk City, and two chil- 
dren. 


“NORTH CAROLINA: FOR THE 
DEFENSE” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in 1964, 
1966, and again in 1970, Congress took 
important steps toward reform of the 
federal system of criminal justice. 

In 1964, Congress passed the Criminal 
Justice Act. This legislation was in direct 
response to Supreme Court rulings which 
greatly expanded the individual's right to 
legal representation in criminal proceed- 
ings against him. The Criminal Justice 
Act has been a tremendous success in 
insuring that the legal rights of all our 
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citizens are protected, no matter what 
their financial position. 

In 1966, the Bail Reform Act was en- 
acted. With this act, Congress intended 
to remove all financial conditions re- 
stricting individual freedom. In this long- 
overdue and praiseworthy act, Congress 
acted in the finest American tradition 
by making it clear that in this Nation 
personal freedom is a precious right 
shared by all citizens, whether rich or 
poor. 

In 1970, Congress took another impor- 
tant step in improving the quality of 
justice in the Federal courts. Last year, 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 was 
amended to broaden its coverage and to 
authorize public defender organizations 
to aid persons financially unable to se- 
cure adequate representation. These 
amendments reaffirmed one of the most 
noble principles of American jurispru- 
dence—that any person, regardless of 
wealth, age, race, or religion, or creed, 
who is threatened with the loss of his 
personal freedom is entitled to the serv- 
ices of skilled legal counsel in any legal 
proceeding which imperils his liberty. 

Both the Bail Reform Act and the re- 
cently perfected and expanded Criminal 
Justice Act reflect the cherished belief 
of all Americans that in a free society 
such as ours, a person’s freedom and lib- 
erty can never be bought or sold, that 
justice in our courts must never depend 
upon the size of one’s bank account. 

On May 5, 1971, it was my pleasure to 
announce to the Senate that Mr. Tom 
Karas, of Phoenix, Ariz., had been ap- 
pointed the Nation’s first Federal Public 
Defender under the 1970 amendments to 
the Criminal Justice Act. It is with equal 
pleasure that I announce that, on June 
4, Mr. Jim Hewitt, of San Francisco, be- 
came the second person in this country to 
bear that title. During hearings held by 
my Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Mr. Hewitt made an impressive 
case for the concept of Federal Public 
Defenders, and to him must go much 
of the credit for this progressive step in 
criminal justice. I am delighted that this 
opportunity has come to him, and I am 
pleased that the country has enlisted the 
services of so able and talented a young 
man for this important position. 

But, Mr. President, the Federal judici- 
ary constitutes only one of the 51 sepa- 
rate and unique judicial forums in the 
United States. If we are truly to reform 
our system of justice nationwide, each of 
our 50 States must have a viable method 
of providing legal assistance for those 
within its borders who are unable to pay 
the high cost of legal representation in 
State courts. I am encouraged by the 
fact that many of our States have al- 
ready established such programs. States 
without these programs can now looz 
both to Federal law and to many of their 
sister States as well as they seek to meet 
this urgent need. 

I am especially proud to report that 
my home State of North Carolina is 
deeply concerned with the quality of 
justice for its people and is doing every- 
thing possible to insure true equality be- 
fore the law, regardless of a person’s 
wealth or income. An example of this 
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concern is the successful operation since 
January 1970, of pilot project public de- 
fender offices in two of our cities, Greens- 
boro and Fayetteville. 

On June 20, 1971, the Raleigh News 
and Observer published an article by 
John Coit entitled “For the Defense .. .” 
That article describes the operation of 
the 12th Judicial District Public De- 
fender Office located in Fayetteville, N.C. 
The chief public defender, Sol Cherry, 
and his two assistants, Jim Taylor and 
Bill Geimer, deserve special recognition 
for their diligent efforts on behalf of 
financially disadvantaged defendants in 
North Carolina. In his article, Mr. Coit 
accurately describes the dedication and 
commitment of these three attorneys 
when he remarks that— 

The Public Defenders here are dedicated 
to the most important rule of common law: 
that a man can be defended in a court of 
law by a skilled legal craftsman—no matter 
what the defendant’s income. 


Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of Senators to this enlightening article, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer, 
June 20, 1971] 
For THE DEFENSE 
(By John Coit) 

PAYETTEVILLE.—The third floor of the Cum- 
berland County Courthouse is where they 
keep prisoners and the cellblocks are hellishly 
hot. A young inmate, barefooted and open- 
shirted, is led from the cell area to a sterile 
white room with an air conditioner where 
his attorney is waiting. 

“Hello,” the lawyer says, “I’m Jim Taylor 
of the Public Defenders Office and I’m here to 
represent you.” 

“Yeah,” the inmate says. He is young, but 
his eyes are hard. He was on the street at 
10, strung out on heroin at 12 and in jail at 
18. He is now 23, serving an active sentence 
of 38 years for armed robbery and breaking 
and entering in another county. He is await- 
ing trial here for additional charges of lar- 
ceny and armed robbery. He will also have to 
stand trial for escape. He is wanted in Florida 
for assault and battery. 

“On the armed robbery charge,” Taylor 
says,’ Did you do it?” 

The prisoner just looks at him. After some 
discussion it is decided a guilty plea will be 
entered in exchange for a concurrent sen- 
tence, 

Taylor sees an assistant solicitor in the 
hallway on the bottom floor of the court- 
house a few minutes after talking with his 
client. There won't be any problem getting a 
concurrent sentence to go along with the 
young man’s 38 years, The state will save the 
expense of a trial, the inmate will have a 
chance to gain parole sooner. 

That was only a routine exchange in a 
public defender’s day—there wasn’t much 
Taylor could do for the client. Earlier he 
saw a 19-year-old boy who was in jail for 
possession of heroin. Taylor had arranged 
for the lad to be admitted into the South 
Wing of Chapel Hill’s Memorial Hospital to 
get psychiatric care and evaluation. 

“That,” said Taylor, “was a victory of 

Taylor is the newest member to the Pub- 
lic Defender's Office here. There are two 
other lawyers in the “firm” and their work 
here is cut out for them. 

The office was founded in January of 1970 
as one of two pilot projects in the state. The 
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other Public Defender’s Office is in Greens- 
boro and serves Guilford County. 

Sol Cherry is the chief defender and, with 
the help of assistant Bill Geimer, he walked 
into what would become an avalanche of 
cases over the next 18 months. 

With the rise of drugs in the Fayetteville 
area the caseload increased and Taylor was 
hired to help take the pressure off the two 
exhausted public attorneys. 

In 1970 the “firm” handled 872 cases—and 
represented in court 700 clients. Some of the 
people who first contacted the office later 
obtained the services of private counsel. 

While the office was to have been a source 
of competent legal representation for the in- 
digent, you don’t necessarily have to be poor 
to obtain the services to the defenders. 

The qualifications a client must meet to get 
a public defender are to be unable to afford 
private counsel, be charged with a crime in 
which the penalty is over $500 fine or six 
month in jail. 

While most of the office’s clients are low in- 
come people, persons with a moderate income 
can also qualify. 

Explained Cherry, “If you've done some- 
thing really bad, say a multiple charge of 
murder is placed against you, the defense 
bill of a private attorney could be in the 
thousands of dollars. If a man makes as much 
as $10,000 a year that won't be enough to pay 
his legal fees.” 

A judge must, following the investigation 

and evaluation of one of the defenders, find 
whether or not a defendant is unable to af- 
ford the counsel he needs to properly try his 
case. 
The office itself is set up nearly parallel to 
the solicitor’s office. Cherry receives the same 
$20,000 a year salary the district solicitor and 
the assistant defenders get anywhere from 
$11,000 to a maximum of $14,000 annually. 

All the salaries of the attorneys, the in- 
vestigator and the legal are paid by 
the state treasury as is the operating expenses 
of the office. 

The office here serves the 12th Judicial Dis- 
trict of Cumberland and Hoke Counties. 
Sneed High, a local attorney and a Cumber- 
land representative in the General Assembly, 
sparked the idea of the Public Defender'’s 
Office and fought for it over 10 years in the 
House. s 

“I felt counsel for the indigent should be a 
specialized field and the indigent should have 
competent counsel,” he said. “When we first 
started looking for public defender system 
most Superior Court judges and members of 
the Courts Commission were opposed to it.” 

However, after several years of studying 
programs in various other states the pilot 
program for the system was passed. 

Said Cherry, “Most court-appointed attor- 
neys get their cases when they reach the 
Superior Court level. We usually see a client 
after he's been in jail a maximum of three 
days and can’t make bond.” 

Under the court-appointed system, a pri- 
vate attorney had to give up other fees to 
take a case—thus hurting him financially, 
even though he is given a compensation by 
the state. 

“We are becoming known as the only crim- 
inal law office in the county,” said Cherry. 
Other lawyers, he said, have other legal com- 
mitments other than criminal cases. 

Until Taylor’s arrival Geimer and Cherry 
were swamped in work—which kept them up 
late into the night and stole their weekends. 

“Last November,” he said, “Bill and I 
didn't know if we could keep on going we 
had such a case load.” 

Even now, the day of the three lawyers 
is jammed with appointments. A date in 
District Court Two, a conference with a cli- 
ent, a lengthy afternoon session on a murder 
trial, a brief to present to the Court of Ap- 
peals, are a part of every day. 

And then there are the jobs the defenders 
don’t get paid to do; jobs usually left to 
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priests, shrinks, bartenders or other pro- 
fessional listeners. There are calls in the 
night, kids on bad trips who need somebody 
they can trust and call in the middle of the 
night and the lady who says, “Can you help 
my son?” 

A long-haired kid with a money order sent 
from his mother to come back home on says 
he can't get it cashed. He doesn't have any 
identification. He's been in a bit of trouble, 
and the defenders are the only people he 
knows. 

One of the lawyers goes to a bank and 
vouches for the kid. He gets his money and 
the ticket home. 

What kind of men—with the potential of 
making a great deal of money in private 
practice—would have this job? 

There is Sol Cherry, who began his life in 
Eastern North Carolina. Raised in Bertie 
County, he was educated at the University 
of North Carolina, graduating from law 
school there in 1953. After several years as an 
Air Force lawyer, he came back to private 
practice. 

Cherry has seen the law from both sides of 
the fence. He served as an assistant solicitor 
several times between his private practice. 

He calls himself the “Establishment Law- 
yer” in the office. From his years as an assist- 
ant solicitor he has learned the intricate 
ways to make legal deals in judges’ cham- 
bers; that is, to argue for his clients’ fate 
outside the open courtroom. 

Jim Taylor is the scholar of the law, an 
artistic man sensitive to the protection the 
law provides those it serves. Educated at 
Wake Forest and Duke, where he received 
his law degree, he also served in the Air 
Force. 

A native of Snow Hill, he worked in private 
practice there and later worked as a re- 
searcher at Chapel Hill on the President’s 
Special Committee for Consumer Interests. 

And Bill Geimer, his hair just falling over 
his collar, his liberal views freely expressed, 
is the “activist lawyer.” 

Geimer, says Cherry, has the best rapport 
with the drug users. He also is an unofficial 
advocate of anti-war coffeehouses here. More 
than once Geimer has been there when of- 
ficials looked as if they might move in on 
the place. 

Geimer is the son of a military family— 
and he relates to Fayetteville. Nearly a 
career man himself, he rose to major in the 
Military Police Corps of the Army before get- 
ting his law degree at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Now he pursues the advocates’ role with a 
passion, and calls this work, “as the most 
personally rewarding experience I’ve ever 
had.” 


The public defenders here are dedicated 
to the most important rule of common law; 
that a man can be defended in a court 
of law by a skilled, legal craftsman—no mat- 
ter what the defendant's income. 

And perhaps more important than that, 
in a time where money becomes a dulling 
balm for dedication, they are advocates who 
care. 


DOROTHY ELSTON KABIS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I join 
with all Senators, and with all her le- 
gions of friends, in mourning the pass- 
ing of Mrs. Dorothy Elston Kabis, Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

In public office, and in the service of 
the Republican Party, she combined vis- 
ion and practical wisdom in the perfect 
proportions. 

Her career is a model of exemplary 
achievement in public life. As such she 
has left a valuable legacy: her record 
demonstrates that there is no conflict 
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between a full public and private life for 
a woman in this Nation. 

A gracious lady, a devoted and skill- 
ful public servant, a long-time and very 
dear friend—Dorothy Kabis will be 
missed. 


SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the death of 
a neighbor and former colleague brings 
sadness to any of us, and in this regard 
I join with those who express their regret 
at the death of Senator Dodd. He was a 
courageous Member of our body who had 
behind him a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the law. 

I particularly admired Senator Dodd’s 
long and tireless efforts to place effec- 
tive and reasonable controls on the sale 
and distribution of firearms and his ef- 
forts to find solutions to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency. 

I know, too, what a wonderful family 
man was Senator Dodd and how full of 
grief must be the hearts of his wife and 
children. To them and to all his friends. 
I extend my utmost sympathy. 


EMOTIONAL IMPACT OF PUBLICA- 
TION OF PENTAGON PAPERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as the emo- 
tional impact of the publishing of the 
Pentagon papers subsides, more rational 
minds are assessing not only the 47-vol- 
ume study itself, but also the news media 
handling of this study. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, Dr. 
Walt W. Rostow is quoted as warning 
that the publication of the papers “will 
foster a spirit of neoisolationism that 
could endanger arms-limitation talks and 
stimulate new Soviet threats against 
Israel and elsewhere in the world.” 

Dr. Rostow also questions the handling 
of the subject by the New York Times, 
particularly in the impression it con- 
veyed that President Johnson was deceit- 
ful in his handling of our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Both points scored by Dr. Rostow are 
worth careful consideration. The dangers 
inherent in the resurgence of isolation- 
ism in this country, coupled with an un- 
dermining of faith in the Presidency, are 
all too real. It would, therefore, ill be- 
hoove this country to give credence to 
what has become a distortion of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. The stakes of 
world peace are all too great at this 
moment to be shattered by the recent ill- 
conceived events associated with the pub- 
lishing of these documents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by William 
Greider, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISCLOSURE Hurt Unrrep States, Rostow Says 
(By Willtam Greider) 

Walt W. Rostow, one of President John- 
son's key advisers on Vietnam, complained 
yesterday that publication of the Pentagon 
papers will foster a spirit of neo-isolation- 
ism that could endanger arms-limitation 
talks and stimulate new Soviet threats 
against Israel and elsewhere in the world. 

“If the people in Cairo and Moscow believe 
America is on a slide toward isolation and 
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withdrawal,” Rostow warned, “then it be- 
hooves them not to make a settlement with 
Israel. It behooves them to wait until the 
American capacity to cope, the will to cope, 
is further disminished and then take another 
cut at Israel.” 

Rostow said the "first initial effect” of the 
recent publication of the Pentagon’s Viet- 
nam war policy papers has been to under- 
mine faith in the presidency and to strength- 
en an emerging mood of isolationism. In a 
breakfast meeting with reporters, the former 
foreign policy adviser who is now a profes- 
sor at the University of Texas, employed 
strong 1 to denounce the publication 
of the documents which he contends distort 
the truth about how the United States went 
to war in Vietnam seven years ago. 

The publication of the Pentagon papers, 
Rostow asserted, “did not just hurt Presi- 
dent Johnson. It encouraged the widespread 
notion that, well you can’t believe a presi- 
dent, I think that hurts the country, 
especially because it is based on a distortion 
of the evidence.” 

In particular, Rostow complained that 
The New York Times’ treatment of the classi- 
fied documents was “the shoddiest piece of 
journalism I’ve seen since I entered pub- 
lic life in 1941." He reserved comment on 
how other news handled the issue be- 
cause, he said he hadn't read them. 

“The Times headline writers, lead writers, 
editorial writers and columnists all went 
beyond the Pentagon papers in conveying 
around the world the charges of deceit by 
the President, charges which are not sub- 
stantiated by the papers themselves,” Ros- 
tow said. 

Specifically, he cited “three levels of dis- 
tortion:” the recounting of 1964 contin- 
gency plans as if they were “concealed prior 
decisions to put American military forces 
into the war;" the account of an adminis- 
tration consensus in September, 1964, to 
bomb North Vietnam while none existed, 
and the report that Mr. Johnson decided in 
April, 1965, to shift to offensive use of U.S. 
ground troops and then concealed the deci- 
sion for two months. 

Rostow contended that the adminfstra- 
tion's true intentions were misconstrued at 
each point. He challenged the widespread 
judgment that President Johnson's Vietnam 
strategies in that period were influenced by 
the simultaneous need to win the 1964 elec- 
tion. “There is not one scintilla of evidence,” 
the former Johnson adviser insisted, “that 
the election determined in any way the 
decisions taken in the war by the President.” 

The revelations, he conceded, might have 
some limited benefit if the controversy leads 
Americans to reconsider their national inter- 
ests in foreign affairs—‘‘to look back, not 
just at Vietnam and Asia, and see just what 
our interests are.” 

Otherwise, Rostow expressed an almost to- 
tal reaffirmation of the policy assumptions 
of the early 1960s which led to the war, con- 
ceding very little in error from the decision- 
making which is now being subjected to 
hindsight judgments and attack. 

Appearing on “Issues and Answers,” 
(ABC-WMAL), Rostow said that even know- 
ing now that the war would cost 50,000 lives 
and more than $100 billion, he still thought 
it was worth the effort to maintain the bal- 
ance of power in Southeast Asia. 

“If we had walked away from Asia or if we 
walk away from Asia now, the consequence 
wili not be peace,” Rostow said. “The conse- 
quence will be a larger war and quite pos- 
sibly a nuclear war .. . If you believe that, 
then the pain is worth taking.” 

In his judgment, “the greatest error” of 
the 1960s was that the United States did not 
react sooner and more forcefully to the 
North Vietnamese threat against its neigh- 
boring countries, In the Laos accords of 1962, 
Rostow related, the Soviet Union agreed to 
make sure that their Communist ally did not 
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use the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos to supply 
guerrilla forces in South Vietnam, but it was 
immediately clear that this agreement was 
not being honored. 

Rostow believes the U.S. should have 
“reacted immediately and with whatever 
force was necessary short of nuclear force.” 
It was the lack of a strong response which 
led to the longer war later, he said. 

Aside from that point, Rostow yielded on 
none of the foreign-policy judgments to 
which he contributed in the State Depart- 
ment and the White House. A week ago for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Rusk conceded 
on television that he had underestimated the 
determination of the North Vietnamese to 
wage war, but Rostow said he did not make 
that miscalculation himself. He believes the 
North Vietnamese made an “egregious error” 
in underestimating the South’s determina- 
tion, 


THE ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY 


_ Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on June 8 I 
stated that— 

The rejection of the pay increases recom- 
mended by the Gates Commission would 
constitute a serious blow to our attempts to 
proceed toward an all-volunteer army. 


We have now received word that the 
House-Senate conferees have tentatively 
agreed on a $2.38 billion pay and allow- 
ance increase as opposed to the $2.71 
billion provided in the House bill and the 
$2.78 billion provided by the Senate bill. 
The figures in the Senate bill, after the 
adoption of the Allott amendment, re- 
flected the recommendations of the Gates 
commission. I strongly supported that 
amendment, and so did a considerable 
majority of the Senate. 

Since 1964, I have consistently sup- 
ported our national objective of proceed- 
ing toward an all-volunteer Army. I be- 
lieve that with the adoption of the pay 
increases recommended by the Gates 
commission, we would have put ourselves 
in a position to phase out the draft 
during the next 2-year period and end 
peacetime conscription. I recognize the 
need to make any phaseout an orderly 
one and therefore was prepared to sup- 
porta 2-year extension if there was some 
assurance of a phaseout during that pe- 
riod. 

With the rejection of my amendment 
to limit inductions to 100,000 in fiscal 
1972 and 60,000 in fiscal 1973, I supported 
the selective service bill only very reluc- 
tantly, and only because the Allott 
amendment, implementing the Gates pay 
recommendations, could be viewed as a 
first step toward the all-volunteer Army. 

The rejection by the conferees of this 
pay schedule, in my judgment, makes an 
extension of the Selective Service Act in 
its present form very unwise. Without 
the strong incentives for an all-volunteer 
Army as provided by the Allott amend- 
ment, and without the compulsory wind- 
ing down of the draft as provided by my 
amendment, I can see that we may well 
be right in our present situation 2 years 
from now. 

America has properly had a historic 
opposition to peacetime conscription. 
Since the conference report for House 
Resolution 6531 does not contain these 
provisions which would force a gradual 
elimination of the draft system, I be- 
lieve that adoption of this conference 
report would be a grave mistake. 
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We should not permit the Selective 
Service System to hang like a sword of 
Damocles over the heads of another gen- 
eration of young Americans. 

Mr. President, if the pay provisions 
in the conference report are as reported 
by the press, I expect that I shall vote to 
reject the conference report on House 
Resolution 6531. 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on education, 
I was pleased to learn that the Presi- 
dent yesterday signed into law the edu- 
cation appropriation bill. I am particu- 
larly pleased that in signing the bill the 
President acquiesced to the wisdom of 
Congress in increasing the education ex- 
penditures for this fiscal year by some 
$375 million beyond what his adminis- 
tration requested. 

This marks one of the first real signs 
that the administration is willing to make 
a strong fiscal commitment to educa- 
tion, and I applaud it. 

I also note from an account in the 
Washington Post that the President 
chided Congress for its failure to act on 
some of his proposals in the education 
area. 

As chairman of the Senate’s educa- 
tion subcommittee, I must respond that 
the Senate has moved with speed and, I 
believe, with wisdom on education legis- 
lation. In fact, I believe the Senate has 
established an admirable record. 

On April 26, the Senate sent to the 
House, S. 1557, the Emergency School 
Aid and Quality Integration Act. I be- 
lieve this was one piece of legislation the 
President mentioned in his message of 
yesterday. 

This Wednesday the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare will take up S. 
659, the Education Amendments of 1971. 
This landmark bill, which contains a pro- 
vision for grants to college students, as 
a matter of right, is, of course, not the 
legislation that the President asked of 
Congress for higher education. He would 
have had the Federal concept of higher 
education assistance changed from one 
of grants and loan to one of loans on the 
open money market. 

What my subcommittee has proposed 
instead is an increased grant program, 
having rejected total reliance on loans. 
Perhaps it is this decision by the sub- 
committee that has nettled the admin- 
istration. 

Finally, the President asked about his 
suggestion for revenue sharing in the 
area of education. The subcommittee is 
studying his proposals, but has received 
little indication of support for those 
proposals from the public or the educa- 
tion community. 

I believe that the Senate has moved 
ahead diligently in the field of educa- 
tion, and I would hope that the Presi- 
dent would see fit to sign into law the 
other major education bills that Con- 
gress will send to him during this session. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT STUDY IN 
WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the United 
States Forest Service, through its region- 
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al foresters in Denver and Ogden, has 
completed an in-house study of the agen- 
cy’s management on four of the high 
mountain national forests in the State of 
Wyoming—the Teton, Bridger, Sho- 
shone, and Big Horn. As one who has 
been critical of the forest service and its 
parent, the Department of Agriculture, 
for unwillingness to agree to thorough 
investigation of forest management poli- 
cies by competent outsiders, I must say 
that the special study team which com- 
piled the Wyoming report has done what 
I consider to be a good job. Nevertheless, 
their 8l-page report on timber harvest 
and the environment of these four na- 
tional forests—so important not only to 
my State of Wyoming but to the Na- 
tion—reinforces me in my belief that an 
even more thorough interdisciplinary in- 
vestigation of forest management prac- 
tices, particularly the practice of clear- 
cutting timber, is a necessity. 

The bill which I have introduced— 
S. 1592—would provide for such a study 
and I am hopeful that the Senate will 
move ahead to recognize that such an 
investigation, as the New York Times 
put it on April 13, “is much needed.” 
The forest service survey contains many 
admissions to past sins against the en- 
vironment in these four irreplaceable 
forests. For example: 

All four forests were observed to have ex- 
amples of excessively large clearcutting. In 
some places, stands lying between or ad- 
jacent to large cuts were removed, produc- 
ing openings of over one thousand acres. 

We believe that there have been inade- 
quacies in planning, in execution, and in 
evaluation of management actions on all 
four of the Wyoming forests, and that the 
evidence justifies concern for the future. 

On several cuts we observed, recreation 
was obyiously not even considered when the 
timber harvest was planned. 

Before the mid-1960's, wildlife was appar- 
ently not even a consideration in the at- 
tempts to control beetles by cutting. 

Our observations confirm that roads are 
the greatest man cause of stream sedimenta- 
tion in the forests. 


All of these statements, and there are 
others akin to them throughout the 
agency's report, illustrate the reasons 
why a confrontation has developed be- 
tween the United States Forest Service 
and a large segment of the public—in 
Wyoming and in the Nation—over the 
agency’s stewardship. 

It is not my intention to stand here 
today in order to point the finger of 
blame at the Forest Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or anyone else. 
What is important is that we learn from 
the past and relieve the public of its un- 
certainty over what is going to happen 
to its forest lands in the future. 

Regarding clearcutting, the committee 
concluded, not unsurprisingly, that the 
forest managers should continue to use 
this method of harvest where it can be 
used in harmony with management ob- 
jectives for the unit of land. My impres- 
sion from reading the report was that 
clearcutting to date has certainly not al- 
ways been used in harmony with the 
multiple-use concept which is the law 
of the land. So-called temporary roads, 
opened to permit the harvesting of clear- 
cutting patches, have in a majority of 
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cases been left opened, according to the 
committee, even though it observed that 
none of man’s activities in the forest 
contribute more to poor water quality 
than do roads. 

The report I am discussing today con- 
stitutes a review based on field exami- 
nations, the gathering of statements 
from Forest Service personnel, and com- 
munication with individual citizens and 
representatives of a number of organiza- 
tions. It does not, in my opinion, present 
sufficient objective and quantitative data 
on the many-faceted problem which we 
must encounter if we are to insure that 
the national forest lands of America will, 
insofar as is humanly possible, be man- 
aged in the best long term interests of 
the people of this country. Let me give 
an example: 

In Wyoming, clearcutting really got 
underway as a means, well intentioned, 
of controlling bark beetle infestation. To 
this day, anyone who publicly criticizes 
the widespread use of clearcutting as a 
means of combatting beetles is subjected 
to heavy criticism himself from those 
who would contend there is no other 
means of protecting the woods against 
disastrous epidemics, This I know from 
experience. 

The Wyoming Forest Service team 
states flatly on page 8 of its 81 page 
report that: 

The use of timber cutting as a means of 
control of bark beetle infestation led to 
logging where no logging should have been 
done. The experience of the past ten years 
has demonstrated that this logging was 
largely a vain effort but at one time it ap- 
peared to be a logical extension of Forest 
Service policies aimed at Forest Service pro- 
tection. 


Mr. President, there is obviously a dis- 
agreement between the competent pro- 
fessionals who conducted this study and 
other professional foresters, and the 
public is entitled to a thorough, scientific 
answer so that it can make up its own 
mind regarding the management of the 
land it owns. 

In another area, the Wyoming Forest 
Service team observed that the econom- 
ies of timber harvesting is such a com- 
plicated field that we could envision no 
way to discuss it adequately. 

It cries for adequate discussion; Mr. 
President. We need an extensive inves- 
tigation, not only of this question of 
economics, but of many other questions 
involved in the day-to-day and year- 
to-year management of these lands and 
other national forests from coast to 
coast. 

The committee states that it does 
tend to agree that timber harvest could 
create a potential harassment of elk 
during rutting and calving, but says 
there is not enough information avail- 
able to really know. We in Wyoming, and 
indeed people from every State, need to 
know. 

In summary, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee’s report carries throughout its 81 
pages a recurring theme that is ex- 
pressed in words such as: “too little is 
known about desires and needs of recre- 
ationists,”” or “there is just enough in- 
formation available to tantalize us,” or 
“much more research is needed to deter- 
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mine the true costs and benefits of man- 
agement alternatives, including clear- 
cutting.” 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the For- 
est Service’s report on forest manage- 
ment in Wyoming is a valuable contri- 
bution. It needs to be followed up, and 
not only for the forests of Wyoming but 
for all the national forests of America. 
In Wyoming, as elsewhere, the over- 
whelming concern about national forest 
management deals with the subject of 
clearcutting, that method of harvesting 
timber which requires that all the trees 
in a given tract of land be removed. If 
indeed it is a reasonable means of silvi- 
culture for our national forest, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone who 
would read the Wyoming Forest Service 
study report, or some of the previous lit- 
erature on the subject, that clearcutting 
has been used to abuse the land as well. 
My bill asks that this practice be stopped 
for a period of 2 years, during which al- 
ternative harvest methods which are 
open to the forest managers can be used, 
in order that an independent commis- 
sion with members cutting across a num- 
ber of disciplines, and not just including 
professional foresters, could make the 
type of thorough investigation which is 
called for. 


MAN CANNOT CONTROL THE 
NATURAL WORLD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in recent 
years we have learned that man can- 
not control the natural world, as much 
as his ego would like to believe he can. 
The more man meddles with nature 
without attempting to understand the 
delicate interrelationships, the sooner 
man will cease to be part of that world. 
We must come to understand and ac- 
cept our role of coexistence with our 
cohabitants. 

Few creatures have stirred the human 
spirit as greatly as the mighty eagles, 
both the golden eagle that was the sym- 
bol of the Roman Empire and the bald 
eagle that is our own. Few creatures have 
stirred the human heart—with both fear 
and respect—as the wolf, the grizzly 
bear, and the cougar. The recent killing 
of eagles in Wyoming has once again 
given these disappearing birds our well- 
deserved attention. 

An excellent series of articles which 
deals in depth with our relationship to 
these animals was written by Verne 
Huser for the fine environmental news- 
paper the “High Country News.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the se- 
ries be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREDATOR CONTROL IN WYOMING—PART ONE: 
Or PREDATORS AND POISONS 
(By Verne Huser) 

Wyoming is a big state, and it has a big 
predator control program. The livestock in- 
dustry and the hunting and fishing indus- 
try seem to find predators incompatible with 
live stock and wildlife, ignoring ecological 
evidence to the contrary and persecuting 
numerous species. The biggest predator- 
control agency in the state is the U.S. Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife’s Division of 
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Wildlife Services headed by Fred Christensen 
and headquartered in Casper. Christensen 
has a staff of three area supervisors and 
thirty-two field men plus a pilot. In addi- 
tion to this Federal program, three counties— 
Campbell, Converse, and Johnson—have 
their own predator control programs and 
ranchers often organize campaigns against 
a wide variety of so-called predators. 

With agriculture—largely sheep and cattle 
raising—running neck-and-neck with tour- 
ism as Wyoming’s second leading industry, 
predator control programs enjoy heavy 
financial support at the county level, and 
even the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion—charged with the jurisdiction of “all 
the wild animals, birds and fishes within the 
state,”—contributes $40,000 a year to the Fed- 
eral program. In Teton County, where there 
are virtually no sheep and where only a dozen 
ranchers are making a living raising cattle, 
the county kill levy for predator control is 
four times as high as the county library fund 
levy (is it more important to kill predators 
than to provide good books for people to 
read?). One group of ranchers in the south- 
western part of the state provide a $500-a- 
month incentive to kill coyotes. Predator 
control is big business. 

The Federal predator control program 
makes use of four major methods of de- 
stroying predatory animals and birds: trap- 
ping, poisoning, denning, and shooting. The 
first two methods are highly non-selective. 
The latter two methods, while somewhat 
more selective, are extremely unpopular 
with the public that is becoming more and 
more aware and concerned. Trapping is 
widespread on both public and private lands. 
Poisoning involves both 1080 stations (baits 
treated with sodium fluoroacetate) and cya- 
nide guns (called “getters’’), neither very 
popular with the public. 

Denning, digging the young out of dens 
and killing them any convenient way, is usu- 
ally done in the spring when the creatures 
have their young. Dens are located, often with 
the help of dogs, and the young are destroyed. 
Shooting includes both calling from blinds 
(often using the simulated cry of an in- 
jured rabbit) and searching from aircraft 
as well as ground hunting on foot and horse- 
back. Leaving trapping, denning and shoot- 
ing for a later discussion, let’s take a closer 
look at the poison practices of predator con- 
trol programs at all levels in Wyoming. 

Cyanide guns, small explosive charges that 
fire a cyanide pellet into the mouth of any 
animal that triggers the mechanism by nib- 
bling a scented rag, are used extensively 
throughout the state. They have killed nu- 
merous pets and, in other states, have come 
close to killing people on more than one 
occasion. In Teton County alone, 23 coyotes 
were taken by cyanide guns in the Cliff Creek 
area of Teton National Forest the summer 
of 1968 on a handful of sheep allotments, 
and as many as 40 coyote getters were set 
in the Gros Ventre county last winter by 
Game and Fish personnel. 

According to Christensen, 30% of all 
coyotes taken in Wyoming are killed by the 
cyanide guns, which he says are selective 
depending upon where they are located. In 
fact they are not nearly as selective as pred- 
ator control authorities would like to have 
the public believe. Christensen himself ad- 
mits that they also kill foxes, skunks, and 
domestic dogs, but that seems to be okay— 
these non-target species are pests and pred- 
ators too and can be sacrificed. But what 
about the rare and possibly-extinct (in Wyo- 
ming) wolf, the wolverine, even the grizzly 
bear? 

The big poison problem in Wyoming is 
1080, which is used legally by the Federal 
agents and misused by the agents of the 
three county predator control programs and 
even worse, by illegal users throughout the 
state who possibly get their 1080 through 
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the three county programs (1080 is con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, but an 
awful lot of it shows up throughout the 
state in out-of-control situations). This 
potent poison, for which there is no known 
antidote, is dangerous under any circum- 
stances. It is an ecological crime to introduce 
1080 into the ecosystem, but to date only two 
states—Kansas and New York—have out- 
lawed it use. Legally 1080 is used throughout 
Wyoming with the exception of Teton 
National Forest (even there illegal baits have 
been found). It is also used in Targhee 
National Forest west of and adjacent to 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
and in Shoshone National Forest just east 
of Yellowstone (there are a total of thirty- 
four 1080 stations within a 50-mile radius of 
Yellowstone's eastern boundary.) There are 
seven 1080 stations on the Targhee in Teton 
County. All these stations threaten the 
endangered wolf that roams widely in Yel- 
lowstone and probably doesn’t know the 
boundary lines. They possibly threaten the 
grizzly bear and the wolverine and for that 
matter, any man-eating animal in the area. 

For coyotes 1080 is used at the rate of 0.8 
grams for 50 pounds of meat or 1.6 grams for 
100 pounds of meat. That means a single 
pound of 1080 is enough to treat 28,350 
pounds of meat, enough to kill thousands 
of coyotes. The three-county predator con- 
trol agencies in 1968 purchased 75 pounds of 
1080 (Converse County, alone bought 28 
pounds). Either an awful lot of meat was set 
out as poisoned baits—say something over 
two million pounds) or the dose was 
extremely high (high enough to kill all kinds 
of non-target species) or a lot of the poison 
leaked out of the three counties to be used 
illegally by untrained private ranchers. 

Ohristensen claims that 1080 is selective in 
its killing potential but admits that non- 
target species such as bears, badgers, skunks, 
wolves, wolverine may be killed by the poison. 
Cats, he suggests, avoid polson baits, and 
eagles, he says, regurgitate the poison and 
are not killed by 1080. In California where 
the last remnants of the California Condor 
are slipping over the edge of extinction, a 
number of the great birds have been found 
in recent years, dead from the 1080 they 
picked up through eating rodents killed by 
the poison. This secondary poisoning is a dis- 
tinct possibility, and scholarly authorities 
disagree with Christensen's suggestion that 
eagles will resist 1080 poisoning. Yellowstone 
National Park research biologist Douglas 
Houston is concerned about the proximity 
of 1080 stations to the habitat of free-ranging 
carnivores in Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks, and dog-owners everywhere 
need to be cautious. 

The selectivity of 1080 is highly question- 
able. Baits are poisoned for coyotes, but a 
skunk, which won't eat as much of the 
treated meat as a coyote, doesn’t need as 
much poison to kill it, and a grizzly bear, 
which will eat much more than a coyote, 
needs more 1080 to kill it. There is also evi- 
dence that as the stricken coyotes run from 
the source of poison and regurgitate the toxic 
substance that is killing them, the poison 
is spread to grasses and herbs. 

Two baits set out by illegal poisoners were 
found on the Teton National Forest last 
winter by Wyoming Game and Fish wardens, 
but when they returned a few days later to 
pick up the baits, they were gone. No signs 
warning of the baits had been placed, and 
one of the baits was actually in the stream, 
no doubt poisoning the water for a consider- 
able ways down-stream—and 1080 is just as 
fatal to man as it is the other carnivores. It 
is in this same area that one trapper reports 
that there are no longer any mink or 
martin—all have been poisoned by illegally- 
placed carcasses; it is in this area that one 
rancher reports there aren't enough coyotes 
left to clean up the natural carrion on his 
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place. Federal trained baiters are required to 
leave baits in the open, never near water and 
never in the timber—and always marked. 

In 1967 one of the same wardens who 
found the illegal carcasses last winter ob- 
tained a conviction on a charge of wanton 
waste of game animals related to illegal 
1080 baits found along the Big Sandy River 
on BLM lands in the Green River Basin. 
A Rock Springs sheep rancher pled guilty to 
killing animals out of season (six quarters 
of deer and antelope had been injected with 
1080), wanton waste of animals injected 
with 1080, and abandonment of parts of 
game animals. He refused to reveal his source 
of 1080, but Game and Fish authorities sus- 
pect that it came from the Johnson County 
Predator Control Board, probably indirectly. 
When a Buffalo (Johnson County) trapper 
was convicted on a similar violation, the 
Predator Control Board paid his fine. Obvi- 
ously, 1080 is readily available throughout 
the state from unknown sources quite likely 
in the three counties that have their own 
programs since the sale of 1080 is controlled 
by the Federal Government. 

According to one game warden, the Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Services trappers are legal 
and use dead lamb and horse baits. They 
are willing to testify at any time against 
those who practice illegal poisoning be- 
cause they fear that with too much illegal 
poisoning going on in Wyoming, it will blow 
sky high and ALL poison baits will be out- 
lawed, (The Jackson Hole Environmental 
Action Society has recently recommended 
that all poison campaigns in Wyoming be 
phased out since they are ecologically un- 
sound and environmentally dangerous). 
Many DWS agents believe that poison is 
necessary to control coyotes, and that coyote 
control is an important tool in maintaining 
wildlife populations. Yet the creatures that 
are targets of’ the poison campaign are also 
wildlife under Wyoming law and as such de- 
serve protection too. 

Two basic things happen when the coyote 
is persecuted: first, coyotes that survive be- 
gin to reproduce at a higher rate because 
their food supply is more plentiful (rodents 
and rabbits over-populate providing more 
food for more coyotes). Second, if the control 
p is pushed too hard and the coyote 
population actually does decline, other spe- 
cies—the red fox, the bobcat, the skunk, and 
the badger—move into the area to replace the 
coyote in controlling the exploding rodent 
and rabbit populations. If such nonselective 
methods of predator control as trapping and 
poisoning are used, eventually all the pred- 
ators are decimated, and the rodents and 
rabbits take over, eating more grasses and 
herbs and forbes than the livestock. Basi- 
cally, predators turn to domestic livestock 
for the most part in areas that have been 
overgrazed, in areas where their natural 
prey has been driven out by man's manage- 
ment programs. 

Christensen stresses the point that in areas 
where coyotes have been reduced, other pred- 
ators fill in the gaps. It therefore seems 
obvious that there is a place for the predator 
in the pattern of things. He believes that 
coyotes actually keep fox populations in 
check, not only through food competition 
but by actually killing foxes, Christensen, by 
the way, does not consider a carnivore a pred- 
ator unless he causes economic damage. 

“The coyotes in Teton County and the 
mountain lions west of Cody (in the wilder- 
ness areas) are not predators in my book,” he 
says, but he does believe that “coyotes and 
lions are killers that kill for fun, especially 
the lion because he moves so much.” (How 
ecologically unsound! How viciously man- 
centered! No predator has ever caused the 
extinction of any species, Man has!) Christen- 
sen estimates the mountain lion population 
of Wyoming at between 50 and 75 animals. 

It might be appropriate at this point to 
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relate a story that Dr. DeWitt Dominick told 
at the Dude Ranchers Convention in Cody 
last November. Dr. Dominick, a retired physi- 
clan and a former member of the Wyoming 
Senate, runs a cattle and dude ranch in Sun- 
light Basin. Last spring Dr. Dominick lost 
three calves to what he at first thought was 
& bear but turned out to be a mountain 
lion, The calf-killer got away, however, and 
wasn’t seen or heard of again until early 
last fall when Dr. Dominick was driving a 
dude out to the ranch at dusk. The lion—or a 
lion—ran across the road ahead of the car, 
and the dude, seeing his first cougar in the 
wilds, was ecstatic. Dr. Dominick felt that it 
was worth losing those three calves just to 
experience the guests’s excitement over see- 
ing a rare wild animal in the wilds. 

The wolf has returned to Yellowstone, and 
not a few of the tourists who come to Wyo- 
ming every summer are looking for him. 
More and more people seek out the grizzly 
bear, the mountain lion, even the bobcat and 
coyote, the lynx and the rare wolverine just 
to look at, just as a wilderness experience. 
And when we kill predators here in Wyoming, 
we are actually killing the potential tourist 
industry. We have something unique here in 
Wyoming—something that brings millions of 
tourists bere every summer—but we're do- 
ing our dead level best to destroy it, be it a 
free-flowing Green River or a rare species of 
wildlife. 

When a game warden sees a pair of coyotes 
kill an adult bighorn sheen, does he examine 
the animal for signs of sickness or an in- 
jury? Seldom, and the coyote becomes a 
villain in the eyes of the warden and his 
associates who hear the story. Every sound 
ecological study ever made concerning pre- 
dator-prey relationship indicates the value 
of the predator in keeping the species 
healthy. 

Turning to the livestock industry, cir- 
cumstantial rather than ecological evidence 
is the basis for most of the knowledge cat- 
tlemen and wool growers have concerning 
predators. A brochure published by the 
Campbell County Wool Growers Association 
relates the story of a huge eagle (with a 
wing spread far in excess of ten feet—which 
is about two feet too much for me to ac- 
cept) killing a fully-grown antelope. The 
fact that the antelope was “the last in the 
band” suegested nothing (sounds to me as if 
the animal was unfit, perhaps diseased). Nor 
did he examine the carcass of the kill to 
determine the health or condition of the 
animal. 

Statistics vublished by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Wyoming De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning ranch- 
ers’ losses to predators seem highly exag- 
gerated. esnecially if you consider that they 
are based upon a questionnaire sent out to 
ranchers asking them to estimate their losses. 
Only 38 percent of the ranchers return the 
questionnaires, but the losses, I believe, are 
prorated on 100 percent. The estimates are 
often highly inaccurate. again due to cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Weather and disease 
kill a lot of the animals listed as predator 
kills, and who gets blamed for the kills is 
usually left uv to the pretudices of the 
rancher. Two examples should help to illus- 
trate this point. 

Before the red fox was officially listed 
as a vredator in Wyoming, no one bothered 
to list the red fox as a source of lamb loss, 
but the first year the red fox was added to 
the questionnaire as a predator, suddenly 
800 lambs were lost to red fox predation. 

More than eight thousand lambs were re- 
portedly lost to eagles in 1969. Eagles feed 
heavily uvon carrion, and most of the lambs 
they feed upon were dead before the eagles 
found them if we can believe any of the 
ecological evidence from dozens of studies. 
Fred Christensen himself has said that as 
long as he has been in Wyoming as head 
of the DWS he has seen a total of three 
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lambs that might have been killed by ea- 
gles—this out of the thousands of carcasses 
he has examined. 

Is the eagle really a major killer of lambs 
or do the ranchers label him “killer” just 
because he cleans up the carcasses of weath- 
er kills and disease? Ecological evidence sug- 
gests the latter as Sec. of the Interior Wal- 
ter Hickel pointed out to Governor Hath- 
away last spring and summer when the 
governor tried to get Hickel to open the 
season on eagles in Wyoming to appease the 
sheep ranchers. 

PREDATOR CONTROL IN WYOMING—Part Two: 
“Or EAGLES AND OLD WIvEsS TALES” 


(By Verne Huser) 


In my discussion of predator control and 
poisons two weeks ago, I gave the eagle only 
passing mention, but I'd like to take a closer 
look at the eagle situation this week. Even 
though the bald eagle and the golden eagle 
are both protected by Federal law, many 
ranchers insist upon killing these majestic 
birds. And well they might in Wyoming 
where State Game and Fish laws list the 
golden eagle as a predacious bird to be killed 
at will. Wyoming laws also list a zo-called 
“brown eagle” on the predacious bird list. 
What that might be is anyone's guess: per- 
haps the immature bald eagle, which doesn't 
get its white head and tail plumage until its 
fourth or fifth year. 

A pair of bald eagles that nests near the 
Snake River in Grand Teton National Park 
has used the same nest for at least fifteen 
consecutive years, raising a total of 28 eaglets 
during that time. Yet the bald eagle popu- 
lation of Jackson Hole has actually declined 
in that period. Why? The eagiets are driven 
away from the nest site when the parent birds 
begin nesting activities for the new years. 
The eagiets—now ten or eleven months old 
and able to take care of themselves—migrate 
to lower elevations, often in areas where 
sheep graze such as the northwest corner 
of Colorado along the Green River between 
Flaming Gorge and the Gates of Lodore. 
Many of these young eaglets, lacking the 
conspicuous white head and tail of the adult, 
fall prey to careless hunters and careful 
sheep ranchers, who still insist upon killing 
many protected birds. 

Kenard Baer, assistant regional supervisor 
for management and enforcement with the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
stationed in Albuquerque, New Mexico, told 
me a few years ago that up to 70% of the 
eagles killed in the so-called predator con- 
trol programs are actually immature bald 
eagles. Bald eagle populations in the 48 
contiguous states declined by a thousand 
birds (3700 to 2700) between 1963 and 1968, 
a five-year period. The primary cause was 
DDT, but other attrition factors come into 
play when reproduction of young is slowed 
down. Wyoming’s breeding bald eagles seem 
to have little DDT in their systems; out here 
indiscriminate shooting—and I'm afraid 
some very discriminate shooting—replaces 
DDT as the major killer (the new high- 
neutral system of power lines also kills many 
eagles in southwestern Wyoming). Our bald 
eagle population, especially in the West, will 
continue to decrease as long as golden eagles 
are persecuted since few eagle killers dif- 
ferentiate between goldens and immature 
balds. 

Bald eagles, by the way, were not always 
protected. In 1940 the Bald Eagle Protection 
Act was passed by Congress, but until 1953 
there was a bounty on bald eagles in Alaska 
Territory. Residents of that northern-most 
state blamed the bald eagle for killing 
salmon—they didn't like the competition. 
It took a major food study of the bald eagle 
to prove that while eagles do feed upon 
salmon extensively, they feed almost exclu- 
sively upon the spawned-out salmon that 
are dying. Yet during the bounty days, 
120,000 bald eagles are reported to have been 
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killed. And during all that time, the bald 
eagle was our national bird. 

When the Golden Eagle Protection Act was 
passed in 1962, the bill had to go through 
the office of Wayne Aspinall, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Mr. Aspinall represents north- 
western Colorado, sheep country and mining 
interests. To please his wool-growing con- 
stituents, he insisted upon a loophole clause 
in the bill that said the Secretary of the 
Interior may open the season for the taking 
of golden eagles if the Governor of the state 
requests such action. Governors are subject 
to constituent pressure so whenever lambing 
season came around, the wool growers called 
the Governor, who contacted the Secretary 
of the Interior, who automatically opened 
the season on golden eagles. Hundreds of the 
great birds died at the whim of the sheep 
ranchers—and along with the golden eagles 
died dozens of immature bald eagles. 

Things changed in 1969, however, when 
Walter Hickel became Secretary of the In- 
terior. He brought in Leslie Glasgow as Under 
Secretary in charge of wildlife, and Glasgow, 
who had been head of the Louisiana Fish 
and Game Department, insisted upon eco- 
logical evidence instead of old wives tales. 
Golden eagles feed heavily upon carrion, and 
most of the lambs that they are found feed- 
ing on have usually died of other causes 
earlier (I will produce evidence to support 
this statement later in this discussion). On 
this circumstantial evidence the Wyoming 
wool growers base their statistics that sug- 
gest they lost more than eight thousand 
sheep, and lambs to eagle predation in 1969. 

Glasgow sent trained biologists into the 
field to verify the lamb losses to eagles, and 
he found that the lamb losses were seldom 
caused by eagles. The dead lambs had un- 
marked hoofs indicating that they had never 
walked—they were, in fact, stillborn. I've 
talked with veterinarians about the problem 
of lamb losses, and I’ve been told that as 
much as 40% of the lamb loss attributed 
to eagles are actually disease kills. Whatever 
the case, in 1969 Secretary Hickel, on Leslie 
Glasgow's advice, did not open the season 
on golden eagles nor did he in 1970, despite 
Gov, Stan Hathaway's repeated attempt to 
pressure him into doing so. Any golden eagle 
killed in Wyoming during the past two years 
was killed in violation of Federal law. 

The question must have arisen in youl 
mind by now: how harmful are eagles tc 
sheep and lambs? I don’t deny that an eagle 
can kill a lamb or even a full-grown sheep 
or a deer or an antelope, but I’ve found little 
real evidence that they do so as a regular pat- 
tern except in unusual cases. Fred Christen- 
sen, who—you will remember—heads the 
Division of Wildlife Services (the Federal 
Government’s multi-million dollar predator 
control program) in Wyoming, told me that 
during the years that he's been back in 
Wyoming as head of the DWS, he’s seen only 
three lambs that might have been killed by 
eagles—out of the thousands of carcasses he’s 
examined. He says that in his book the eagle 
is no predator, and he hates to see them 
killed. He says further that he knows for 
certain that eagles are being killed in 
Wyoming and in other states. Before his re- 
turn to Wyoming, he spent some years in 
Texas; he reports that killing eagles from 
airplanes is still practiced in the Trans-Pecos 
country of West Texas despite Federal laws 
against such practices. 

Yet, the sheep ranchers insist that they 
lose thousands of lambs and sheep to eagles 
every year. According to the Wyoming Co- 
operative Livestock Report, Wyoming wool 
growers lost 7700 sheep and lambs (mostly 
lambs) to eagles in 1965, 8800 in 1966, 6700 in 
1968, and 8200 in 1969. In Montana a similar 
report suggests the loss of 16.400 sheep and 
lambs in 1967 and 17,100 in 1968. 

How are these statistics arrived at? A ques- 
tionaire is sent to the ranchers asking them 
to estimate their losses. In Wyoming only 
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about 38% of the ranchers return their ques- 
tionaires, but the statistics are prorated for 
100%. A recent publication of the wool grow- 
ers suggested that if 20% of the area of the 
State of Utah produced so many eagle-killed 
lambs, that five times that number must have 
been killed. Also, the statistics are based upon 
an estimate. Few sheep ranchers have ever 
seen an eagle kill a lamb, but when the 
rancher sees the eagle feeding on a lamb, he 
knows for certain sure that the eagle is guilty 
of the kill. 

Leo G. Heugly of the Colorado Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit and Department of 
Zoology at Brigham Young University 
studied livestock-golden eagle interaction in 
West Texas a few years ago and found that 
only 5% of the lambs lost were eagle kills. A 
questionaire study of the rancher estimates 
suggested a 13% loss of eagles. But when 
the same ranchers filled out the Cooperative 
Livestock Report questionnaire, they esti- 
mated a 43% loss to eagles. Heugly found 
that only between 1 and 2% of the lamb 
crop was lost to eagle predation. 

Heugly’s study was conducted in the area 
where the biggest eagle shoots were con- 
ducted, where one rancher is supposed to 
have killed 1200 eagles in a single year from 
an airplane and another brags of having 
killed over twelve thousand in a 20-year 
period. Heugly points out that the sheep 
population in Texas has increased 125-fold 
since just before World War II. Tremendous 
pressure from the sheep ranchers has deci- 
mated the eagle population. 

Several golden eagle food studies have been 
conducted in recent years that provide sound 
ecological evidence concerning eagles’ prey. 
John Beecham’s study in southwestern Idaho 
involved 483 prey items found in 61 golden 
eagle nests over a two-year period. This was 
in an area of 1700 square miles. He found 
no evidence of lambs or sheep (he did find 
70% of the eagles’ diet consisted of mam- 
mals, mostly rabbits). 

An old-time rancher in the area—an area 
that supports no less than a pair of nesting 
golden eagles per thousand acres—says that 
in fifty years of ranching in the area, he’s 
never lost a lamb to an eagle. 

Another study in the same area by Michael 
Kochert of the Idaho Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, University of Idaho, suggests 
similar findings: 84% mammals, mostly rab- 
bits and rodents. 

Erwin L. Boeker, wildlife biologist with 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
studied golden eagle populations in the 
Trans-Pecos country of West Texas and New 
Mexico and later in the Rocky Mountain 
West. He found that most of the wintering 
eagles in the Trans-Pecos left the area be- 
fore lambing time; he also found that eagles 
depended upon rabbits for 75% of their diet. 
Concerning banding records, he found ‘that 
70% of the bands were recovered during the 
first year of the eagle's life and that 72.9% 
of the bands were recovered in the state 
where they had been placed on an eagle (ten 
of ten in Wyoming, ten of twelve in Colo- 
rado). Few bands were returned from Texas 
or New Mexico, where ranchers seem less 
cooperative than in other states. 

W. Bruce Arnell, Department of Biology at 
Brigham Young University, conducted a food 
study in three areas of central Utah and 
found that rabbits comprised 97.7%, 92.8% 
and 81.2% of the eagles’ diet in the respec- 
tive areas. He found no evidence of either 
lamb or deer in the nest sites. Several nests 
were located immediately above lambing 
grounds. 


Arnell's study included 521 prey items, 377 
of which were rabbits. He calculated that the 
rabbits killed by the eagles would have eaten 
as much grass as 70 sheep, The eagles were 
thus providing more forage for the sheep 
without molesting any of the lambs or the 
sheep. 
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All of these food studies suggest that gold- 
en eagles are hell on rabbits and rodents. It 
makes me wonder if the recent rabbit drives 
in Idaho in which tens of thousands of rab- 
bits are killed a la My Lai would have been 
necessary had the coyotes and eagles 
not been persecuted with poisoning and 
traps and aerial shooting. 

Statistics provided by Montana livestock 
loss reports suggest that the larger the flock 
of sheep, the greater the predation. For ex- 
ample, in Montana in 1967 lamb losses to 
eagles were estimated at 4.2% in flocks of less 
than a hundred, but in flocks of between 
100 and 1000, the losses were up to 15.5%. 
In flocks of between 1000 and 2500, the losses 
were 16.7% and in flocks of more than 2500 
the lamb losses were 23.9%. In a similar re- 
port concerning sheep loss to all predators 
only 1.1% of the sheep were lost in flocks of 
less than 100, but predator loss of sheep was 
74% in flocks of 100 to 1000, 8.2% in flocks of 
1000 to 2500, and 16.4% in flocks of more 
than 2500. If the statistics are accurate— 
based on wool growers’ estimates—then all 
the ranchers have to do is to run smaller 
flocks, 

Another practice that makes me doubt the 
wool growers’ statistics concerns the shep- 
herds. Frequently the sheep herders feed their 
families on lambs and sheep from the ranch- 
er's flock and credit the loss to predators. 
Shepherds have been known to trade a nice 
fat lamb for a bottle of cheap booze and 
chalk up another lamb loss to the eagles or 
the coyotes. I’m merely suggesting that live- 
stock loss statistics are nebulous at best and 
downright dishonest at worst, and I can't 
see the eagle taking the blame for poor sta- 
tistical methods. 

Dr. John Craighead reported in National 
Geographic Magazine on an eagle study in 
Montana on an area that supported 30,000 
sheep. He found that only one lamb could 
be verified as an eagle kill during a lambing 
season. He also cited a study in Scotland in- 
volving a flock of ewes that produced 4,000 
lambs over a five year period in an area where 
golden eagles were numerous. A total of seven 
lambs were verified as losses to eagles. 

In the Trans-Pecos area of West Texas— 
great eagle country—a sheep rancher found 
a golden eagle nest with two young birds in 
it on his sheep range. Instead of killing the 
eaglets, he decided to show those dern con- 
servationists the truth about eagles and 
lambs. He observed them and the parent birds 
and doubled the surveillance of his flocks. 
And he staked out a lamb near the nest site, 
feeding and watering it every day. For 57 days 
the lamb remained unmolested. It was never 
attacked by either of the adult eagles, and 
the rancher lost not a single lamb to eagle 
predation. The rancher became a believer 
when he saw his range support four eagles 
on nothing but rabbits and rodents. 

How on earth did Wyoming sheep ranchers 
lose 8,200 sheep and lambs to eagles in a 
single year? Incredible! I have rarely talked 
to a sheep rancher who can verify a lamb’s 
being killed by an eagle. I've heard some wild 
stories about eagles swooping down to pick 
up @ lamb—even one about an eagle that 
carried a full-grown ewe across Hell's Can- 
yon—but I know eagles wëll enough to realize 
that the rancher was not being honest with 
me. I’ve seen bald eagles fish, and I've seen 
golden eagles take ducks out of the air 
and rabbits on the run. The descriptions 
I've heard from sheep ranchers don’t con- 
vince me. I say again, I don’t deny that an 
eagle can kill a lamb, and I’m sure that at 
times they do, but they don't kill lambs as 
a general rule. They don’t kill eight thousand 
in a single year in Wyoming! 

I recall talking with a sheep rancher from 
California a few years ago while I was camp- 
ing and hiking in Yosemite National Park. 
He began telling me about his problem with 
a golden eagle—a golden eagle, not golden 
eagles in general. He told me that he had 
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one old eagle on his ranch, a big bird that 
liked lamb; that the eagle had killed eight 
lambs that spring (he knew it was the same 
eagle because it had a couple of wing pri- 
maries missing). He asked the California 
Fish and Game Department to live-trap the 
offender—just that one “bad” eagle because 
he had no case against eagles in general. But 
they refused. He took matters into his own 
hands, shot the eagle the next time it came 
around, and dropped it down an abandoned 
mine shaft so that no one would find it and 
persecute. 

Im with him. If a particular eagle is 
guilty of killing lambs in the spring, he 
should be controlled. But just as certainly, 
the eagle species should not be persecuted 
as a whole. 

But eagles continue to be persecuted in 
Wyoming and in other Rocky Mountain 
states where sheep are raised, mostly on pub- 
lic land. Just last month, some 25 eagle 
carcasses were found buried in a ditch in 
central Wyoming. Poisoned, trapped, shot, 
the eagle deserves better treatment for all the 
rabbits and rodents he kills. It seems time 
for ecological evidence to replace the old 
wives’ tales that govern Federal predator con- 
trol programs and sheep-rancher initiated 
persecution of this great bird and his bald 
cousin. 

People need to know more about eagles and 
what they’re really like. May I suggest a 
trio of books that might help: The Eagle 
In Fact and Fiction by Johanna Johnston, 
Pinion. The Golden Eagle by Leslie Whitten, 
and The Golden Eagle by Robert Murphy. 
But better still, go out and watch the eagle 
in the skies of Wyoming or Colorado, of 
Idaho or Oregon, of West Texas or New Mex- 
ico. Watch his flight and his stoop; watch 
what he kills and what he eats. Only real 
knowledge can save the eagle from the old 
wives’ tales that currently threaten his very 
existence. 

PREDATOR CONTROL IN WYOMING— PART THREE: 
“Or MONSTERS AND METHODS" 


(By Verne Huser) 


Predator control has become a national 
issue since this series began just a month ago 
as major articles on the subject have ap- 
peared in Sports Illustrated and in National 
Parks and Conservation magazine (the New 
Yorker carried a simmilar article nearly a 
year ago, but apparently the time was not 
yet ripe for predator control and its accom- 
panying poisoning programs to achieve na- 
tional concern). An educational TV station 
in Denver is currently working on a feature 
dealing with predator control, and two major 
national conservation organizations have just 
filed suit against the Federal predator control 
agency to put an end to the abuse of the 
environment inherent in its far-reaching 
programs. 

Defenders of Wildlife has for years tried 
to reveal to the public the practices of the 
Division of Wildlife Services (what a name 
for the agency that has as its primary goal 
the destruction of wildlife that serves as the 
natural control mechanism in an ecosys- 
tem!). Now the Sierra Club has joined 
DOW in a suit against the Secretary of the 
Interior, Acting Director Spencer Smith, and 
DWS chief Jack Berryman in an attempt to 
stop the predator control program on the 
grounds that it has not complied with the 
National Environmental Policy Act which 
requires that any Federal project conduct an 
environmental impact study before any of 
its programs begin. 

Informational hearings on land manage- 
ment practices on public lands will be held 
early next week in Washington, D.C., by 
Senator Frank Church’s Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and predator con- 
trol on public lands will surely come up for 
serious consideration. Perhaps it would be 


fitting then to consider just what monsters 
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fall into the predator category and just what 
other methods (besides poisoning) are used 
to control these monsters on public lands 
(one definition of the word MONSTER is 
“a threatening force,” and certainly preda- 
tors are monsters to those powers that litter 
our landscape with potent predator poisons). 

In Wyoming the list of predatory animals 
includes the “bobcat, lynx, wolf, lion, coyote, 
skunk, badger, civet cat, weasel, porcupine, 
jackrabbit, racoon, red fox and stray cat.” 
(In Utah a predatory animal is any carnivo- 
rous animal not classified as a game animal.) 
Predacious birds in Wyoming include “En- 
glish sparrow, magpie, sharp-shinned hawk, 
cooper hawk, gos-hawk, duck hawk, golden 
eagle, brown eagle, kingfisher, blue heron, 
great horned owl and crow.” A reclassification 
bill introduced into the Wyoming State 
Legislature during the 1971 session would 
have given protection to all hawks, owls, 
eagles, the blue heron and the er as 
well as the mountain lion, but while it passed 
the House, it was held up in Senator Don 
Jewett’s committee so long that the Senate 
never got around to voting on it. 

The duck hawk (peregrine falcon) is one 
of the endangered species as far as Federal 
designation is concerned, but endangered 
species status does not necessarily provide 
protection. Thus in Wyoming an endangered 
specie is still persecuted (as is the golden 
eagle and whatever a brown eagle might be— 
immeture bald eagle?) Another endangered 
specie, the rare black-footed ferret, has no 
legal protection in Wyoming, and while it 
is not persecuted as a predator, it is indirect- 
ly persecuted whenever prairie dogs are per- 
secuted as pest rodents, for the black-footed 
ferret feeds almost exclusively upon prairie 
dogs. Wipe out the prairie dog, and you al- 
most automatically wipe out the ferret, too. 

Let's take a look at these monsters, the 
predators. Are they really as harmful as the 
predator controllers would have us believe? 
The mountain lion, rare in Wyoming (Fred 
Christenson has estimated a state-wide pop- 
ulation of between 50 and 75) after decades 
of persecution, is still on the predator list 
despite the fact that several sister states in 
the Rocky Mountain West have given this 
great cat protection of sorts by classifying 
it a game species and in some cases, closing 
the season as Wyoming did temporarily on 
the grizzly bear a few years ago. The moun- 
tain lion is not even listed on the Wyoming 
Cooperative Crop and Livestock Report 
among the top half-dozen predators causing 
cattle and sheep losses. But he is none-the- 
less persecuted, (By contrast, more livestock 
is lost to domestic dogs, but they cannot be 
killed by Game and Fish personnel to pro- 
tect wildlife or livestock.) 

The Canadian lynx is so rare in most of 
Wyoming as to he considered endangered 
as far as the state is concerned (if the state 
were concerned about endangered species). 
And certainly it can in no way be considered 
& major predator on livestock or on game. 

An outdoorsman may consider himself 
fortunate to see one. The bobcat, however, 
is often considered a serious predator on 
sheep and lambs as well as on several small 
game species, both bird and animal. But the 
fact remains that bobcats are scarce in areas 
where coyotes dominate. How serious is bob- 
cat predation? According to the Crop and 
Livestock Report mentioned above, 32% of 
Wyoming’s sheep and lamb losses in 1969 
were attributed to bobcats, an estimated 
value of $122,000. (This estimate, however, is 
based upon the same faulty statistical 
method suggested in my last article.) 

Campbell County Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion reports in a brochure entitled “Wyom- 
ing Ranchers: Custodians of Wyoming Wild- 
life,” that “Coyotes and bobcats have no re- 
spect for deer and antelope any more than 
they have for sheep and calves when hungry 
or because of their desire to kill for the 
sake of killing.” Such nonsense simply de- 
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nies all ecological evidence, belies every ma- 
jor study of predator food habits, and brings 
to mind the fact that no predator but man 
has ever caused the extinction of a species. 
This fact suggests that man has no respect 
for certain species of wildlife but that pred- 
ators other than man take what is easiest 
to get and consequently help maintain the 
balance of nature. Can the bobcat seriously 
be considered a major predator on domestic 
livestock when weighed against his preda- 
tion upon rabbits and rodents? Many experts 
consider the bobcat at least partially bene- 
ficial to agricultural interests, especially in 
a state like Wyoming. 

The inclusion of the stray cat on the 
Wyoming predator list puzzles me most of 
all. This is not because I don't consider such 
feral animals dangerous to wildlife (hardly 
to domestic livestock), but rather because 
stray dogs are, by the sheep ranchers’ own 
statistics, the second leading killers of sheep 
and lambs. If the stray cat is on the preda- 
tor list, why isn’t the stray dog? The Wyom- 
ing Game and Fish Commission has had 
major problems in some areas with game- 
killing dogs that often run in large packs, 
yet the wardens are powerless to control 
them. Certainly, domestic dogs running wild 
cause much more havoc among both domes- 
tic livestock and wildlife than all the stray 
cats in the state. The cats are no doubt bad 
on birds, and probably they should be on the 
predator list as introduced species, but so 
should stray dogs. Is it man’s sentimental 
attachment to dogs that keeps “man’s best 
friend” off the predator list? Sentiment and 
prejudice should not dictate our game laws; 
they should be based on sound scientific 
evidence and ecological principles. 

Cats, especially the bigger ones, seem 
to be less susceptible to 1080 poisoning than 
the canines because most of them prefer to 
feed their own kills. But hunger may 
drive them to 1080 stations during the win- 
ter months. Members of the weasel clan, 
however, are particularly endangered by 1080 
poisoning, and by a curious paradox of 
Wyoming Game and Fish laws, an equal 
number of weasels are listed as predators and 
as fur bearers, four. 

Protected fur bearers can be—and often 
are—killed by poison baits as readily as are 
the target predators. The skunk, badger, 
weasel (both long-tailed and short-tailed) 
and the civet cat (if that is the spotted 
skunk) are all recognized as predators under 
Wyoming law. The marten, the mink, the 
fisher, and the otter are all classified as fur 
bearers and as such are at least partially 
protected. The wolverine, another weasel (as 
in the blackfooted ferret) remains unclassi- 
fied but may not be taken by trap—but 
what happens if a wolverine blunders into a 
trap set for something else? 

The otter cannot legally be trapped either, 
and if one dies in a trap, the animal is sup- 
posed to be turned over to the Game and 
Fish wardens for disposal. Fishers are so 
rare in Wyoming that they are all but non- 
existent, yet they can be trapped during the 
fur season. The fisher’s main food source, 
the porcupine, is so abundant in Wyoming 
that he too is on the predator list because 
of the damage he does to conifers, and land 
owners frequently poison the porcupine. 
Were the fisher protected and encouraged 
to propagate, perhaps he might control the 
porcupine naturally. Mink and marten are 
relatively plentiful in areas where illegal 1080 
stations have not wiped out whole popula- 
tions of carnivorous animals—but that has 
happened on some national forest sheep al- 
lotments in Wyoming. 

Skunks may carry rabies, and rabies seems 
to be spreading in Wyoming, a state where 
the dread disease has not been common in 
the past. Skunks may eat bird eggs. They 
also eat rodents and reptiles and insects. 
Where do we draw the line between harm- 
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ful and beneficial attributes? Is the skunk 
persecuted because of his affinity for rables? 
or because of his odor and nuisance quality? 
or because he really is doing serious harm 
to man’s wildlife and domestic poultry? 
These questions need to be answered by field 
research. Will the skunk get a fair deal in 
a state so devoted to game species? 

The badger is almost totally beneficial to 
man. Perhaps he too eats bird eggs, but when 
you consider all the bird- and bird-egg- 
eating rodents the badger kills, on which 
side of the ledger does he belong? The wea- 
sels? Why are they on the predator list? Bird 
eggs again? Or domestic poultry? In Wyo- 
ming there are hardly enough chickens and 
turkeys, except in a few localized areas, to 
matter in the whole scheme of things, and 
again, the rodent-killing capacity of the 
weasels makes them more helpful than harm- 
ful. In some states they are protected as fur 
bearers, a strange protection to be sure, but 
better than persecution as predators. 

The jackrabbit is a predator in Wyoming, 
presumably because he eats too much for- 
age that rightfully belongs to the cattle and 
sheep. Doesn't anyone recognize the fact 
that rabbits overpopulate when coyotes and 
bobcats and eagles are reduced? Does no one 
see the relationship between the fisher and 
the porcupine? Protect a predator and you 
may reap unexpected results. The racoon is 
& predator in Wyoming: why? I once had a 
pet ‘coon that ate almost everything he could 
get his hands on (and racoons do have 
hands) including eggs, but he loved frogs and 
crayfish best of all. He could catch and kill 
small fish, and he was fond of insects. Is he 
so dangerous to Wyoming wildlife that he 
too must be controlled? I wonder how all the 
wild creatures got along before man came 
along to control the predators. 

Have you ever examined the casts of hawks, 
owls and eagles? The raptors regurgitate the 
indigestible parts of the prey they eat— 
bone and feather and fur—and you can tell 
positively what a bird of prey has fed upon. 
Great horned owls eat skunks and stray 
cats and rabbits and rodents; they even oc- 
casionally eat porcupines. Why persecute a 
bird that feeds so heavily upon what man 
considers pests? Wyoming Game and Fish 
laws relating to predators and predacious 
birds seem out of touch with ecological evi- 
dence. But this fault lies with the Legislature 
more than with the Commission, it seems to 
me. Many of the faults would have been cor- 
rected by the reclassification bill (HR253) 
that Jewett sat on too long to enable the 
Senate to take action. Wyoming’s attitude to- 
ward the controls of nature must be changed. 
Predators are important to the balance of 
nature, and man’s use of natural range for 
livestock is subject to natual controls. Over- 
grazing destroys the range, but predators 
protect the range by killing rabbits and ro- 
dents and larger ungulates (even domestic 
livestock) when they overpopulate. The pres- 
ence of predators should be a gauge to our 
understanding of the balance of nature and 
our wise use of the natural range, whether 
it be private land or public. 

These then are the predators in Wyoming, 
the creatures that are poisoned and shot and 
trapped in the name of predator control, 
which often leads to further control as the 
balance is upset: kill coyotes, and rabbits 
increase; kill rabbits and eagles turn to 
lambs, I've discussed poisoning programs to 
some extent in an earlier article in this series, 
but three other methods of predator control 
continue to decimate predator numbers: den- 
ning, shooting and trapping- 

Denning, the practice of finding predator 
dens and destroying the young of the species 
by gassing or by shooting or by spading (hit- 
ting them over the head with the shovel used 
to dig them out of their den), is one of the 
basic control methods used by the DWS. It 
may be a bit more selective than most meth- 
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ods employed, but it is a brutal method by 
most standards. (As is the common Idaho 
practice of rounding up great masses of rab- 
bits and clubbing them to death on rabbit 
drives, barbaric family picnics sponsored by 
church groups and Boy Scouts and civic orga- 
nizations.) Any predatory species that falls 
under the eye or the spade of the denner dies, 
even such useful species as badgers and 
skunks, which are generally considered more 
beneficial to farmers and ranchers than they 
are harmful. (Badgers seem to be listed as 
predators more for the fact that they dig 
huge holes in the ground than they are for 
destroying useful or game species.) 

Shooting, another basic method of predator 
control practiced by the Division of Wildlife 
Services, includes the practice of calling pred- 
ators with the sound of a dying rabbit and 
shooting the unsuspecting carnivore from a 
blind or hide-away, a highly sporting activity 
practiced by many “sportsmen” in the state. 
It is perhaps more sporting than shooting 
coyotes from a snowmobile in mid-winter 
snows: the animals, run for miles in the 
fresh powder, drop from exhaustion only to 
be run over and clubbed and shot by the 
daring young man on his snow machine. Most 
hunters in Wyoming will ald DWS agents by 
shooting predators on sight, but perhaps the 
most effective method of shooting is from the 
air, This practice was used effectively against 
eagles until it was outlawed—and it con- 
tinues to be used by lawless predator con- 
trollers, though it no longer enjoys official 
sanction. 

The DWS does use airplanes and helicop- 
ters to control coyotes and bobcats and al- 
most anything that will run from the noise 
of a plane. One Rock Springs rancher is re- 
ported to have hired a helicopter for three 
hours and killed 40 coyotes. At least one 
flying gunner in Wyoming has made a prac- 
tice of killing game animals from a plane, 
then landing and poisoning the carcasses 
with 1080 to kill predators in out-of-the- 
way areas. Recently, Utah’s Senator Frank 
Moss and Wyoming Senator Cliff Hansen 
amended an antiaerial-shooting law to allow 
ranchers to kill predators from the air on 
their own land, but since most ranchers 
consider as their own land those Federal 
lands on which they graze their livestock, 
chances are extremely high that we will 
have a new rash of aerial killing of predators, 
even on public lands. 

Trapping is perhaps the most indiscrimi- 
nate method used by the DWS though it is 
difficult to see how anything could be less dis- 
criminating than 1080. Christensen himself 
admits that this is the least selective control 
method used, but it is also the most wide- 
spread. Trapping by Federal agents is used 
extensively throughout the state, even in 
areas adjacent to national parks. Only the 
No. 3 Victor Special trap with offset jaws is 
used officially. Many fur trappers use the 
conibear traps, which kills instantly, but 
trapping-—even for fur bearers—is so indis- 
criminate that frequently other species are 
taken including the partially-protected wol- 
verine and the fully-protected otter. At least 
three bear cubs were trapped and left to 
rot in the traps on sheep range in the south- 
ern portion of Teton National Forest a few 
years ago, and a standard practice on Wyo- 
ming game bird farms until recently—when a 
Wyoming Legislator questioned the practice 
and a member of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission put an end to it—was pole-trapping 
birds of prey and leaving them to rot in the 
trap. 

Trapping seems to be too indiscriminate a 
tool for effective use in controlling predators. 
Too often predator control programs are 
aimed at a whole specie instead of individual 
animals or birds that may be guilty of preda- 
tion, and too often the method used is so 
shotgun in character as to be ineffective 
against the target species (though it may do 
& great deal of damage to non-target species). 
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Little proof of real predation is necessary for 
the DWS or a local predator control agency 
to initiate a major campaign. In fact, preda- 
tor control campaigns seem to be automatic 
whether there is any real problem or not. 
Consequently, numerous species of Wyoming 
wildlife are persecuted without just cause, 
and the ecological patterns have been altered 
in many parts of the state, often to the detri- 
ment of the overall wildlife picture and even 
to the disadvantage of the livestock. 

When rodent-eating birds and animals are 
reduced by predator-control programs, the 
range suffers, and a new poison campaign is 
initiated. All the wild creatures have their 
place in the total picture. Remove any one, 
and you have an unnatural situation that 
man may not have learned to control. Man 
can learn from nature if he will, and man 
cannot afford to destroy anything. 

The English sparrow, a predacious bird in 
Wyoming, is unaffected by bacterial infec- 
tions. Why? We don’t know, but we'd like to 
destroy this pesky critter before we find out. 
Buffalo are immune to malaria. Is there any- 
thing in that fact for man? Yet, we almost 
wiped the whole specie off the face of the 
earth. There is much man knows, even about 
the natural world, but there is infinitely more 
that he does not know. Will man destroy his 
own chance for survival because he doesn't 
know enough about predators? It is possible. 

Every specie has its worth—though man 
may not yet have discovered it—and to allow 
any specie to disappear forever is an ecologi- 
cal crime that man cannot afford. 


PREDATOR CONTROL IN WYOMING—PART Four 
“Or COYOTES AND WOLVES” 


(By Verne Huser) 


Coyotes and wolves—and their domestic 
cousins, dogs—probably do more damage to 
domestic livestock and in a sense to wildlife 
than do all other predators together. But 
just how much real damage do even these 
larger and sometimes numerous predators 
actually do? 

Coyotes no doubt kill man’s sheep, but 
how often do they do so in areas that have 
been overgrazed? The sheep themselves may 
be predators upon the land. Wolves may feed 
heavily upon deer or caribou or Dall sheep, 
but are they really endangering a species? 
Man himself is wiping out a specie of wild- 
life every year somewhere on earth. Let's 
have a longer and deeper look at the canine 
predators than most ranchers are willing to 
take and try to evaluate the predation caused 
by wolves and coyotes and even dogs. 

Ten years ago Justice William O. Douglas 
wrote a book called My Wilderness: East To 
Katahdin about several of his wilderness ex- 
periences across the country. The second 
chapter, which is entitled “Wind River 
Mountains,” deals basically with a pack trip 
into the Bridger Wilderness with three Wyo- 
ming outdoorsmen and conservationists: 
John Borzea of Rock Springs, Carroll Noble 
of Cora, and Olaus J. Murie (now deceased) 
of Moose. The quartet discussed predator 
control programs as they rode through the 
wild country in which much of the native 
wildlife had been destroyed by poison. 

Olaus Murie explains that coyotes do kill 
deer and antelope, but he suggests that his 
“studies show that the ones taken are usually 
the sick or the weak. The great regulator of 
wild populations is food deficiency. “It is 
not predators. Predators don’t eliminate 
them. Hunters take a few, not many. Real 
disaster hits those fine herds (of deer and 
antelope) when sheepmen turn grass mead- 
ows into dust bowls.” That happened in the 
Wind Rivers. 

Justice Douglas relates his further dis- 
cussion with Murie, who was at that time the 
executive director of The Wilderness Society: 
“The poison baits dropped from planes killed 
everything that ate meat—coyotes, bears, fox, 
martin. They were mostly cleaned out.” Then 
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Carroll Noble extends the condemnation: 
“Birds that eat carrion died when they ate 
animals who had eaten the poisoned bait. 
That blasted poison almost wiped out our 
camp robbers (Canada or grey jays).” And 
to Douglas’ question “Any Coyotes left?” 

Murie answered “None in these mountains. 
They were all poisoned out.” 

Olaus Murte’s brother Adolph authored 
two important books that shed much light 
on canine predators: The Wolves of Mount 
McKinley and Ecology of the Coyote in the 
Yellowstone. Both of these reveal that the 
wolf and the coyote prey primarily upon the 
unfit and actually insure the vigor of the 
ungulate herds without decimating their 
populations and at the same time control 
rodent populations to some extent. 

In his study of the coyote in Yellow- 
stone, Adolph Murie reports poison cam- 
paigns against wolves and coyotes in Yellow- 
stone National Park as early as the winter of 
1874-75 when strychnine was used. Early 
Park superintendents, both civilian and mili- 
tary, recommended a continuing predator 
control program in the park, aimed primar- 
ily at wolves and coyotes. Between 1904 and 
1935, when predator control in the Park 
finally came to an end, a total of 121 moun- 
tain lions, 132 wolves, and 4352 coyotes were 
killed in Yellowstone. 

An interesting note in Murie’s second 
chapter (“Population and Mortality”) was 
based on Forest Ranger Obsen’s observations 
in the adjacent Absaroka National Forest. 
The coyote population actually decreased 
during the second and third winters after 
predator control stopped in the park, though 
there was a slight increase in coyotes the 
first winter following the termination of the 
control program in the park. This trend is 
evident in a number of studies that have 
followed Murie's pioneer research. Both 
wolves and coyotes apparently reproduce at 
a greater rate when they are persecuted, 
primarily because their food supply increases 
with the reduced population of wolves and 
coyotes, and healthier animals produce 
more offspring more often. Murie’s findings 
would suggest that predator control pro- 
grams actually keep the predators healthier 
just as natural predation keeps the prey 
species healthier: both insure survival of 
the fittest. 

Douglas Houston, who has studied the 
Shiras moose in Jackson Hole, bears out 
many of Murie’s findings. A National Park 
Service research biologist, Houston, who was 
stationed in Grand Teton National Park but 
is now located in Yellowstone, suggests that 
predators and prey species live together 
naturally in harmony and balance. But when 
man enters the picture, control becomes a 
new factor. Man determines a level at which 
the predator may exist (it may even be 
extermination). Under natural conditions, 
the predator rarely controls its prey. Rather, 
the availability of prey controls the number 
and the vigor of the predators. 

It follows that major predation problems 
occur in areas that are overgrazed, either by 
wildlife or by domestic livestock, because 
prey species are initially overpopulated, a 
factor that produces healthy and numerous 
predators. Ultimately the prey species become 
scarce, and the predators must rely upon 
domestic stock, which is artificially main- 
tained at a higher level than the range will 
carry. A predator, after all, takes what is 
easiest to get, and predators are only preda- 
tors in relation to man as a consumptive 
user, 

A deer herd may be perfectly healthy and 
in balance, but hunters may demand more 
deer on the rangè than it can carry as preda- 
tors are wiped out. Park Service Naturalist 
Bryan Harry used to shock visitors to Grand 
Teton National Park with his true story of 
what happened on the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon in the early ‘20s: predator 
control practices on the Kaibab National 
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Forest allowed the deer to overpopulate so 
tremendously that they starved to death at 
the rate of 70 per acre. 

Fred Christensen, director of the Division 
of Wildlife Services in Wyoming, has said 
that he does not feel that the coyotes in 
Jackson Hole should really be classified as 
predators since the damage they do to 
domestic livestock is minimal. Virtually no 
sheep are raised in Jackson Hole, and while 
coyotes may be plentiful, so are carrion and 
rodents; consequently predation upon domes- 
tic calves is relatively rare. 

Houston believes that large predators “may 
be overrated as a major control in harsh 
environments” such as Wyoming and Mon- 
tana where as many as half of the lamb 
losses in a late spring may be due to weather. 

The coyote on the National Elk Refuge 
serves an important function as a sanitary 
engineer. Dozens of elk come to the refuge 
in the late fall or early winter injured or 
crippled as a result of a poor shot during the 
just-ended hunting season. Many die during 
their winter on the refuge, and the coyotes 
clean up the carrion with a little help from 
the ravens and magpies. (Yet in areas where 
poisoning is allowed, there aren't enough 
predators to clean up the natural carrion). 
Basically coyotes serve more to scavenge 
than to kill the large ungulates, and they 
are a most effective rodent killer. Wolves 
may kill more of the larger ungulates than 
coyotes do and therefore act more directly 
as a control factor on their populations, but 
wolves also help control rodents. 

Turning back to Murie’s coyote study in 
Yellowstone, I find the food study most in- 
teresting. Murie found that coyotes in the 
relatively natural situation of Yellowstone 
National Park fed upon elk carrion four 
times as heavily as they fed upon elk calves. 
Elk carrion constituted roughly 13% of their 
diet to 3.3% for elk calves and only 1% for 
deer and a mere .02% for deer fawns. Field 
mice constituted more than a third (33.9%). 
Grasshoppers added nearly a twelfth (al- 
most 8%) and snowshoe hare comprised 
more than elk calves (3.4%). Mice and 
gophers alone were responsible for more than 
half of the coyote’s total food supply 
(55.54%). 

This study was conducted between May 1, 
1937 and March 7, 1939—just after the Yel- 
lowstone predator control program had 
ended. But Murie found that “In Yellow- 
stone, after 4 years of absence of artificial 
control, it is apparent that coyotes have not 
multiplied according to mathematical ex- 
pectations,” and that “coyote numbers seem 
to be remaining rather stable and not pyr- 
amiding.” In a current study in Grand Teton 
National Park, graduate student Franz 
Camenzind, working on the ecology of the 
coyote, has found that uncontrolled popula- 
tions of coyotes have smaller litters than 
controlled populations. He says, “After 
twenty years of no artificial control in the 
Park, we don’t have wall-to-wall coyotes.” 
(Predator control ended in Jackson Hole 
when much of the valley floor was added to 
Grand Teton National Park in 1951). 

Concerning deer-coyote relationships, 
Murle found that “there is a direct correla- 
tion between condition of the range and 
coyote predation.” Predation increases as 
winter advances, the biggest kills coming in 
February and March when natural mortal- 
ity due to disease and malnutrition is highest 
{that is, when the animals are easiest to 
kill). Deer populations actually increased in 
Yellowstone after coyote control ended, as 
did populations of antelope and bighorn 
sheep. Keeping in mind that predator con- 
trol ended in Yellowstone after the winter of 


1934-35, note the trend in deer population: 


1934—363, 1935—610, 1936—673, 1937—843, 
1938—850 (Murie suggests that the 1938 
count may have been low because of poor 
counting conditions and estimated the popu- 
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lation at more than a thousand). Almost in- 
variably, when the coyote numbers were kept 
down by predator control programs, ungulate 
populations were down; when coyotes were 
no longer controlled, they did not explode 
their populations, but their prey species did 
apparently increase their populations ap- 
preciably. 

In his conclusions, Adolph Murie says that, 
“Apparently the Yellowstone coyote popula- 
tion does not increase indefinitely,” that 
rodents comprise the vast majority of the 
coyotes’ diet in spring, summer and fall (with 
insects constituting more than twice as much 
food supply than birds do—and most of that 
in the form of carrion), and that coyotes 
in winter subsist largely upon carrion of the 
major ungulates. Rather than being subject 
to coyote predation, most “big game species 
are seriously handicapped by a poor, crowded 
range." Perhaps the wolf should be brought 
back from the edge of extinction to help 
control the situation. 


PREDATOR CONTROL IN Wrominc—Part Four 
“Or COYOTES AND WOLVES” 


(By Verne Huser) 


Wolves, like coyotes, feed upon carrion 
and upon rabbits and rodents, but they are 
& larger, heavier animal better equipped 
to kill the larger ungulates. They are more 
likely to play an important predator role 
than the scavenger coyote, and many ranch- 
ers greatly fear the return of the wolf, for 
the wolf has returned to Yellowstone. Re- 
cent reports indicate no fewer than six of 
the great canines roaming free in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The Park Service officially reports that the 
wolves were there all the time, just rather 
scarce in a vast area and not often seen, 
but there were reports of wolf sightings dur- 
ing every decade in this century. Adolph 
Murie says of wolves in the Park, “It is prob- 
able that none now remain” (1939), and 
“The last wolves were eliminated in the 
twenties although a few have been reported 
in recent years.” He reports having seen no 
wolves during his coyote study in the Park. 
The Craighead brothers, Frank and John, 
who studied the grizzly bear in Yellowstone. 
for more than a dozen years report that 
neither they nor any of their students or 
associates saw a wolf or any wolf sign. 

There are also wolves in northern Minne- 
sota where the supervisor of Superior Na- 
tional Forest, Craig Rupp, recently closed 
the forest to the taking of wolves. Deer 
hunters in Minnesota, many of whom killed 
a Wyoming mule deer as non-resident hunt- 
ers last year, were up in arms, but the fact 
remains that the Minnesota deer hunters— 
consumptive users—have a higher success 
level in the five counties that have wolves. 

Perhaps the classic popular study of wolves 
in relation to a prey specie has been David 
Mech’s “The Wolves of Isle Royal.” This was 
carried in National Geographic Magazine a 
few years ago and available for $1 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Mech has recently published a book on 
the subject as well. Mech’s study of wolves 
and moose on the 210-square-mile Isle Royal, 
a national park in Lake Superior, has re- 
vealed once again that even so large and 
powerful a predator as the timber wolf nor- 
mally takes the misfits and actually controls 
the ungulate herd naturally, allowing the 
survival of the fittest to operate. 

The old and the weak and the young of 
unhealthy mothers are taken by the preda- 
tors. A healthy adult moose can withstand 
the attack of a whole pack of wolves, and 
even in severe winter conditions the moose 
maintain their numbers. The wolves, in turn, 
maintain their population at a relatively 
stable number dependent upon the avail- 
ability of moose. No hunting of either moose 
or wolves is allowed on the island, and preda- 
tor control is outlawed, yet the natural bal- 
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ance is maintained by the animals them- 
selves. There are roughly 25 wolves and per- 
haps a thousand moose on the island. 

The television documentary film, “The 
Wolf Men,” which was shown November 18, 
1969, and again June 9, 1970, further popu- 
larized many of the facts about wolves. How- 
ever, this film was not shown in Alaska be- 
cause of an injunction. Alaska’s Governor 
received nearly three thousand letters from 
viewers in the lower 48 states concerning 
the plight of the wolf in Alaska. There, a 
thousand of the noble canines were killed in 
1969 which constitutes roughly a fifth of the 
total estimated wolf population of Alaska. 
And the slaughter still goes on—frequently 
from airplanes. 

Adolph Murie’s comprehensive study of 
wolves in Mount McKinley National Park 
may give a fair picture of the wolf's relative 
effect upon wildlife. A food study suggests 
that the large unguletes of the park furnish 
the major part of the wolf's diet: caribou 
(43%), Dall sheep (26%) and moose (less 
than 1%). Ground squirrels (13%), mar- 
mots (8.5%), and mice (5.5%) are relatively 
minor items compared to the caribou and 
the Dall sheep, but even this heavy preda- 
tion upon two species seems not to deci- 
mate them. 

In his conclusions Murie says that “the 
caribou is the main food of the wolf, and 
a heavy toll of the calves is taken. Yet the 
park herd of between 20,000 and 30,000 is 
apparently maintaining its numbers.” Of 
the Dall sheep he says, “It seems apparent 
that the wolf is the chief check upon the 
increase of the Dall sheep in Mount McKin- 
ley National Park . . . that the predation 
on lambs is the most important limiting 
factor in stabilizing (my emphasis) sheep 
numbers ... that the sheep preyed upon, 
other than lambs, were generally old or dis- 
eased,” and that “the size of the sheep pop- 
ulation was satisfactory from the stand- 
point of their survival as a species in the 
park.” 

Canadian naturalist Farley Mowat, whose 
popularized study of Canadian tundra wolves 
entitled Never Cry Wolf has probably been 
read by more Americans than any other 
wolf study, found that wolves do indeed 
depend heavily upon caribou for food but 
primarily during the periods of migration 
of the caribou through the wolves’ territory. 
Wolves, he found, maintain home territories, 
and while they hunt widely, they cannot 
hunt widely enough to follow the caribou 
herds and still maintain their home terri- 
tories. 

Mowat found a nursing female wolf that 
killed 23 mice and ate them, quite a meal 
even for so large a carnivore. He also found 
the typical pattern: the wolves, even when 
feeding upon caribou, took the misfits that 
were easily overtaken and killed. A pack of 
wolves might chase bunches of caribou, which 
tolerated the wolves to within a hundred 
yards, they gave up the chase, and turned 
their attention to another bunch. Once they 
found a straggler, however, they pursued it 
until they killed. Mowat relates an old 
Eskimo legend that ends with the axiom “So 
the caribou feeds the wolf, but the wolf keeps 
the caribou strong.” These native peoples per- 
haps understand ecology better than we do. 

Last spring when winter lasted well into 
April in Yellowstone National Park and the 
grizzly bear's grazing grounds were still snow 
covered as they emerged from their winter 
dens, the grizzlies turned to the Norris elk 
herd—the only elk herd in ‘the Park that has 
never been controlled by man—and killed 
dozens of elk. Once again, it was the age-old 
pattern: the elk being killed by the grizzlies 
were the sick, lame and lazy. Every ecological 
study indicates the same thing: the pred- 
ators preserve the species by controlling the 
misfits. When will man learn? 

In Montana in 1967, domestic dogs were 
listed as the second leading killers of domes- 
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tic sheep, the third leading killers of lambs 
(behind coyotes and eagles). The same pat- 
tern held for Wyoming in 1969 through 1968. 
Yet dogs are not listed as predators under 
Wyoming Game and Fish laws nor can local 
wardens control domestic dogs (several at- 
tempts to do so have resulted in the wardens 
being persecuted and prosecuted). Dogs no 
doubt kill much wildlife. My own dog— 
until I got rid of her—used to come home 
with an occasional ruffed grouse, and I know 
that neighborhood dogs killed a moose calf 
two years ago. Domestic dogs turned free 
in nature constitute an artificial control that 
upsets the balance of nature as surely as 
does overgrazing by domestic livestock. 

I don’t suggest that we should turn the 
whole world back to nature or that we 
shouldn’t raise sheep or cattle. I’m saying 
that we can’t live outside of nature, that 
we can't raise cattle and sheep outside of 
mature. There are lessons to learn from na- 
ture, and as consumptive users, we must 
listen to nature because we live in a finite 
world. There is room for both man and wild- 
life, for domestic livestock and natural pred- 
ator. It seems that the sheepranchers are 
the emotional ones who refuse to listen to 
the facts. 

A recent (Feb. 9, 1971) article in the Casper 
Star-Tribune headlined “Coyote Numbers 
Treble In Red Desert Habitat” suggests that 
despite concentrated predator control pro- 
grams over long periods of time in the area, 
“We've got more coyotes than we ever had,” 
as one Wyoming Game and Fish warden put 
it. A letter to the editor of the Star-Tribune 
on Feb. 22, 1971 by H. E. Dearinger of Wheat- 
land says, in part, “My wife herded sheep 
(2,000) and lived in a sheepwagon back in 
the days, 1914, when there were coyotes every- 
where and never had any loss to predators.” 
A March 4, 1971 letter-to-the editor from 
Leonard Zierlein of Casper says in part, “I 
have heard far more herders give the coyote 
false credit for sheep losses than I ever have 
the ranchers.” Zierlein has been a Natrona 
County trapper for 14 years and closes his 
letter with this comment: “The wolf may be 
smarter but the coyote is more clever in my 
opinion, and I see a continued future for the 
coyote even with predator control.” 

Obviously, wolves and coyotes are both in- 
telligent. They have outwitted man’s at- 
tempts to wipe them off the face of the earth 
for decades, but it is true that the wolf is an 
endangered specie in the 48 contiguous states. 
It is also true that with subtle and powerful 
poisons and with aerial shooting of these 
canine predators, their fature may be bleak, 
especially if ranchers are given Federal im- 
munity to kill predators from the air. Man—- 
who has not yet learned his own place in na- 
ture—still attempts to control nature, and 
by doing so he may himself become an en- 
dangered specie. 


THe Wip WorLD 
(By Verne Huser) 

If you haven't seen the trio of articles by 
John McPhee about David Brower that has 
just appeared the the New Yorker, you owe 
it to yourself to dig them out of your back 
files or out of the public library, for it is a 
conservation classic. Entitled “Encounters 
with the Archdruid,” the series of articles 
pits Brower against Charles Park, a geol- 
ogist and mineral engineer; Charles Fraser, 
a developer; Floyd Dominy, a dam builder 
(head of the Bureau of Reclamation and a 
Wyomingite) . 

Brower, if you don't know, was for more 
than 17 years executive director of the Sierra 
Club; he is also founder of Friends of the 
Earth and the John Muir Institute. Just a 
year ago he spoke in Casper at the First Wyo- 
ming Environmental Congress. If any single 
man epitomizes the environmental move- 
ment, it is David Brower. 

The first article (A Mountain), which ap- 
peared in the March 20 issue, dealt with a 
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backpacking trip into the North Cascades 
in the state of Washington. Kennecott Cop- 
per Company, the same corporate structure 
that is polluting Salt Lake City, plans to 
build an open pit copper mine in the Glacier 
Wilderness northeast of Seattle. Brower and 
Park hiked into the area for a first-hand 
look and a running battle about basic values. 

Park says at one point “If there were a 
copper deposit in Yellowstone Park, I'd rec- 
ommend mining it.” Parks sees every moun- 
tain as a potential mine. He knows his out- 
doors and appreciates it, but he believes 
that “population pressure is irresistible” and 
that being so, no place on earth should be 
inviolate from human use—and by use, he 
obviously means consumptive use. 

Brower, on the other hand, suggests that 
we must stop right where we are and re- 
think our values. “The theory of economic 
growth is doomed on a finite planet,” he 
says, and therefore we must learn to re-use 
our resources instead of throwing them away. 
“We have got to get into our heads a con- 
cept of limits,” says Brower at one point: 
“We're not so poor that we have to spend 
our wilderness or so rich that we can afford 
to.” 

I came out of my reading of this first ar- 
ticle with respect for both men. I'd gotten 
inside them both, it seemed, through Mc- 
Phee's objective and subjective observations. 
Park says in effect (and in fact) “The future 
can take care of itself,” while Brower says, 
in the words of Nancy Newhall, “Conserva- 
tion is humanity caring for the future.” 

Part two (An Island), which appeared in 
the March 27 issue, features Brower and 
Charles Fraser, who developed Hilton Head 
Island off the coast of South Carolina. If it 
has to be developed, says Brower, let Fraser 
do it. But basically Brower opposes any fur- 
ther development in the nation’s few re- 
maining wild areas such as Cumberland Is- 
land, where Fraser wanted to turn a natural 
wilderness into another tasteful bedroom. 

Actually, the title of the whole three-part 
series comes from Fraser's evaluation of con- 
servationists, whom he calls archdruids— 
preservationists who want to save things 
they like for themselves. This second article 
presents many of Brower’s ideas—some of the 
ones he developed in Casper last May. But 
when Fraser and Brower get together, Fraser 
does most of the talking. The continual by- 
play of the first article is missing; there is less 
dialogue and more monologue. Fraser fre- 
quently asks Brower's advice or view on a 
subject, but he seems to be playing with 
Brower much of the time. Yet a real respect 
seems to grow up between the two apparent 
opposites. 

“The highest and best use of this island 
is for children,” says Fraser of Cumberland, 
which ultimately—against Fraser’s wishes— 
becomes a National Seashore. Brower, in con- 
trast, says “We're committing grandlarceny 
against our children,” by the ways in which 
we rape the planet earth: “When rampant 
growth happens in an individual, we call it 
cancer,” yet we continue our rampant growth 
on the face of the earth. 

The third and final article, entitled “River” 
and appearing in the April 3 issue, contrasts 
Floyd Dominy, former Campbell County Wyo- 
ming Agricultural agent, with Brower as 
they float down the harnessed Colorado River 
below the just completed Glen Canyon Dam. 
This article offers the greatest contrast of 
them all: Brower and Dominy rarely find 
any common ground. Dam building is Dom- 
iny's greatest good, and Brower says at one 
point “If you are against a dam, you are for 
a river," for rivers—says McPhee—are the 
ultimate metaphors of existence, and dams 
destroy rivers. 

I do not mean to steal any of McPhee’s 
thunder. He has written a fine series of arti- 
cles in which the reader gets to know a great 
man and a great conservationist, who says 
“We should touch nothing more in the lower 
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48 ... Whether it’s an island, a river, a moun- 
tain wilderness—nothing more. What has 
been left alone until now should be left 
alone permanently.” 

McPhee doesn’t take sides, it seems to me, 
and he presents an objective account of 
Brower and of his three antagonists (Brower 
is the obvious protagonist of the series). 
Anyone with the least interest in conserva- 
tion should read this series. There are im- 
plications here for the Green River, for the 
White Clouds, for Wagonwheels, for every is- 
sue that conservationists-environmentalists 
embrace, for Brower’s viewpoint is all-en- 
compassing, and McPhee has captured him 
well. 


PREDATOR CONTROL IN WYOMING—PaRT FIvE— 
PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATION 
(By Verne Huser) 

Predators—those creatures that live by 
killing and consuming other creatures—kill 
livestock and wildlife. There is little doubt 
about that fact, and certainly livestock own- 
ers have the right to protect their invest- 
ment, at least on their own land, when they 
suffer losses. But more and more people are 
questioning their right to kill predators on 
public land they may be grazing, and the 
indiscriminate killing of all meat-eaters 
through poisoning campaigns or of all cuni- 
ous animals—including man—with cya- 
nide guns is highly questionable. 

One Colorado trapper once studied the 
tracks of a cattle-killing mountain lion, a 
big tom, in midsummer when he knew he’d 
have a most difficult time trapping or hunt- 
ing down the critter. As soon as the first 
snow fell in the fall, he went after that one 
cat—not cats in general. He treed five dif- 
ferent cougar, including one female with two 
kittens, before he found the guilty tom and 
killed it. That is sane and reasonable preda- 
tor control. When a rancher begins losing 
calves to coyotes, he should have the right 
to kill the offending animals—but not all 
coyotes everywhere by whatever means possi- 
ble. 

More and more Wyoming ranchers are 
turning to illegal poisoning programs, and 
the practice of aerial shooting of predators 
is growing in the state. Reports of a Rock 
Springs woolgrower’s shooting 40 coyotes in 
a 3-hour flight by helicopter and of 25 eagles 
shot and buried near Saratoga may not be 
true, but again they may. The coyote car- 
casses poisoned with 1080 and left on the 
lower end of the Teton National Forest re- 
cently suggest once again the widespread 
use of that dangerous poison by Wyoming 
ranchers who can apparently buy it as 
readily as snuff. The 22 eagles—11 bald and 
11 golden—that were found near Casper in 
early May certainly suggests foul play, per- 
haps illegal poisoning. Both species are pro- 
tected by Federal law and with good reason 
(I recommend to the readers of the series 
Leona Train Reinow’s book THE YEAR OF 
THE LAST EAGLE, written in conjunction 
with her husband Robert Reinow; the Rein- 
ows are also the authors of MOMENT IN 
THE SUN). 

I have always wondered how wildlife got 
along before man came onto the scene to con- 
trol the predators. When the wolf still 
roamed the state, the buffalo was common, 
and elk roamed the plains as well as the 
mountains. When the deer and the antelope 
played, the wolf and the mountain lion were 
more plentiful then they are . Over in 
the California Coast, the abalone, a large 
edible—and delicious—snail, was everywhere 
in the shallow waters when the sea otter 
count ran into the millions. Today, the com- 
mercial abalone fishermen blame the few 
hundred remaining sea otter for the paucity 
of abalone while they harvest millions of tons 
of the succulent flesh every year). When the 
Snake River and the Columbia flowed freely 
to the sea, there were millions of salmon and 
steelhead; natural predation did not deci- 
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mate the salmon and sea-run rainbow trout, 
but man, the dambuilder did. 

Predators don’t have much chance in a 
state so geared to the gun, so steeped in the 
so-called frontier spirit, so tied to the pioneer 
tradition and mired in the myth of super- 
abundance. Killing predators is as natural as 
fencing range or carrying a rifle in a gun rack 
in a pick-up truck. Yet all predators are not 
guilty of killing livestock, and often preda- 
tors benefit wildlife. Predators, by their very 
nature, take what is easiest to kill—and many 
of them find enough carrion not to need to 
kill at all. Yet, there are bills in both houses 
of Congress right now that would give ranch- 
ers the right to kill any bird or animal they 
want to kill any time they want to kill it as 
long as it’s on their land (S78 and HR 5060), 
if the bills were amended as the Wyoming 
woolgrowers would have them amended. 

But sheepmen and cattlemen, in some 
cases, in several western states would use the 
bill to further decimate predators that may 
actually be doing them more good than harm. 
How do you get a sheepman to listen to the 
facts instead of the old wives’ tales he's been 
brought up on? 

Robert V. Broadbent, a member of the 
Nevada State Fish and Game Commission, 
in June of last year published a little pam- 
phiet entitled “Predator Control in Nevada— 
@ pork barrel threat to the environment,” in 
which he pointed out that “the total value of 
livestock and poultry lost to predators was 
$32,315 (in Nevada in 1969). Yet the ‘con- 
trol’ amounted to expenditures of ten times 
that amount.” In Utah in 1970, the total 
value of livestock and poultry lost to preda- 
tors was $74,830, but during the same period 
the predator control program in the state 
received $187,937 from the State Department 
of Agriculture, the State Fish and Game Di- 
vision ($15,000), county commissioners, wool 
growers, cattlemen and grazing associations. 

Broadbent’s pamphlet quotes a number of 
experts on predator control: 

Walter Shannon, past-director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game—“Our 
department could not demonstrate the need 
for predatory animal control for the bene- 
fit of wildlife." 

Robert L. Salter, assistant director of the 
Idaho Fish and Game Department—"General 
widespread predator control for game man- 
agement purposes has been demonstrated to 
be of little, if any, value and we do not sup- 
port this philosophy.” 

Wendell G. Swank, director of the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department—"T believe it be- 
hooves the state wildlife management agen- 
cies to have ample and adequate justification 
for control of any animal.” 

Harry R. Woodward, director of the Colo- 
rado Department of Game, Fish and Parks— 
“There is considerable evidence that preda- 
tor effect on game is neglible when habitat 
conditions are good.” I might add that the 
same is true for livestock. 

Ted Trueblood, associate editor of Field 
and Stream—"The perpetual war against the 
coyote would dwindle to an occasional skir- 
mish if there were no domestic sheep.” 

Mike Frome, conservation editor of Field 
and Stream—“The War on predators has 
been waged with little scientific knowledge 
of their beneficial roles in the biotic com- 
munity, with little moral or ethical con- 
sideration for man’s responsibility in con- 
serving natural life as an integral part of 
the environment.” 

Several statements quoted in the Broad- 
bent pamphlet relate to predation on ante- 
lope: 1) basically, the key to the antelope 
situation in Utah lies with the land.” (Jay 
R. Udy, “Effects of Predator Control on Ante- 
lope Populations,” a Utah Fish and Game 
publication); 2) stomach samples from 91 
coyotes in northeastern California were 
studied and “When these samples were 
analyzed, no antelope remains were found,” 
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in an area thick with antelope. (James Gil- 
man, past game manager for the California 
Department of Fish and Game); 3) “Preda- 
tors are not the factor that is limiting ante- 
lope numbers. Most wildlife technicians con- 
sider range conditions as the most significant 
force controlling antelope.” (Gen Griffith, 
Nevada Fish and Game Department at the 
1962 Interstate Antelope Conference); 4) 
“The most important limiting factor to ante- 
lope increase and distribution at the present 
time is the intense food competition from 
domestic sheep.” (Helmut Buechner’s “Life 
History, Ecology, and Range Use of the 
Pronghorn Antelope in Trans-Pecos Texas). 
Can the antelope situation in Wyoming be 
so vastly different from that in Utah, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Texas? 

When Wyoming woolgrowers claim—as 
they have in a Campbell County publica- 
tion—that they are providing more wildlife 
for the hunters by killing predators, what 
real justification do they have? Perhaps the 
facts are that by overgrazing their own lands 
and their Federally owned grazing lands, they 
are in fact reducing the antelope and deer 
populations that they claim to be enhancing. 
And now Wyoming woolgrowers have objected 
to the wild horses grazing in the state be- 
cause the horses eat what the sheep should 
have. Do those sheep ranchers ever consider 
the amount of sheep graze eaten by the 
rabbits that overpopulate because coyotes are 
killed off? What will it take to make be- 
lievers out of the woolgrowers? Why can’t 
they accept fact? 

Quoting from the 1964 Leopold Report, 
Broadbent develops the case against predator 
control programs even further: “It is the 
unanimous opinion of this board (Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall’s Advisory 
Board on Wildlife Management) that con- 
trol is considerably in excess of the amount 
that can be justified in terms of public in- 
terest ... (my italics). The primary target of 
predator control in the western United 
States is the coyote and the main purpose 
of coyote control is to protect domestic 
sheep,” and “It is traditional for sheepmen 
to charge nearly all losses to predators.” 
Something close to half of all lamb losses for 
1970 were attributed by Wyoming woolgrow- 
ers to the predators, primarily the coyote. 
And finally, “The assertion that native birds 
and animals are in general need of protection 
from native predators is supported weakly, if 
at all, by the enormous amount of wildlife 
research on the subject conducted in the 
past two or three decades.” 

When are we going to start listening to 
the truth? The Division of Wildlife Services, 
currently being sued by Defenders of Wild- 
lfe and the Sierra Club in one case and by 
the Humane Society in another, conducts 
and coordinates predator control programs 
in every western state. Its avowed three-fold 
purpose is 1) animal damage control, 2) 
wildlife enhancement, and 3) monitoring 
and surveillance. But the animal damage 
control means preventive control, in most 
cases before the fact, and indiscriminate 
control, not merely control of the individual 
guilty predator(s).The enhancement of wild- 
life means killing non-game species to pro- 
tect game species, a practice that frequently 
upsets the natural balance and leads to 
further control efforts and mis-management 
by man—such as the mass rabbit drives in 
Idaho this past winter and the widespread 
poison campaigns aimed at rodents. 

The monitoring and surveillance program 
leaves much to be desired. In Wyoming, for 
example, the DWS cannot tell you how many 
black-footed ferrets—if any—still live 
(Utah's DWS can't either, but at least they 
are conducting a search for the rare mam- 
mal: in a ten-square-mile prairie dog town 
near Monticello in southeastern Utah, DWS 
observers haye found trenches similar to 
those made by ferrets in South Dakota, their 
last real stronghold). The ferret, by the way, 
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has been brought to the edge of extinction by 
poison campaigns aimed at prairie dogs, the 
basic food of the ferret. 

Jack Olson points out in his second Sports 
Illustrated article in the “Poisoning-Of-The- 
West” Series the kind of wildlife enhance- 
ment program the DWS conducts. In a single 
year DWS personne! killed 90,000 coyotes, 300 
mountain lions, 21,000 bobcats and lynx, 
2,800 red wolves, 800 bears, 24,000 foxes, 7,000 
badgers, 19,000 skunks, 10,000 raccoons, 1,200 
beaver, 7,600 opossums, 6,700 porcupines and 
others. And the next year livestock losses to 
predators were higher than ever—according 
to the estimates. 

The Wyoming predator count kill for 1968 
was 5,637 coyotes, 3,770 bobcats and lynx, 940 
foxes (foxes killed 800 lambs), 151 bears, and 
a single mountain lion (out of an estimated 
population of between 50 and 75 in whole 
state). 

In Utah during the fiscal year 1970 the 
predator kill count included 2707 coyotes, 
406 bobcats and lynx, 408 foxes, 110 badgers, 
29 cougars (out of an estimated population of 
over a thousand), and 13 bears. It is inter- 
esting to note that while 13 bears were killed 
by DWS personnel, only two cattle were killed 
by bears (though bears did take 64 sheep and 
66 lambs). The cougars lost 29 of their num- 
ber to DWS trappers and hunters. They killed 
only three cattle (plus 160 sheep and 195 
lambs). How many sheep are worth one free- 
ranging mountain lion? 

How were these thousands of predators 
killed? In Utah more than a quarter (27.5%) 
of all coyotes were killed by denning (dug 
out of their dens as pups and clubbed or shot 
or poisoned). Coyote getters accounted for 
18.5% of the total number of coyotes killed 
(no records are available concerning other 
animals killed by these cyanide guns, which— 
according to a DWS document—are theoret- 
ically capable of killing a person who weighs 
less than 275 pounds. Jack Olsen reports the 
death of a 49-year-old Texan as a result of 
his being shot with a coyote getter in his 
Poisoning-of-the-West Series in Sports Il- 
lustrated.) Traps (17%), aerial shooting 
(15%) and ground shooting (11%) were 
all more effective as coyote killing methods 
than “predacides” (mostly 1080), which 
killed only 10% of the total coyotes (but 
who knows how many other creatures?) 

Wyoming's kill of coyotes in 1970 breaks 
down as follows: total kill, 5,475; traps and 
snares, 417 (7.4%); coyote getters, 1,477 
(12.5%); shot from airplane, 1,554 (28.4%); 
denning, 1,220 (23%); taken by dogs, 7. 
Again, the two percent of coyotes killed by 
predacides cannot justify the widespread use 
of poisons, 

The fact that poisoning is such a relatively 
ineffective killer of coyotes and such a totally 
indiscriminate killer of everything that eats 
the baits (or ever touches them—you can 
absorb a lethal dose of 1080 through the 
skin) raises the question of whether or not 
poisoning ought to be allowed at all. That's 
what the Defenders of Wildlife-Sierra Club 
suit is all about. Land administered by the 
Forest Service and the BLM belongs to you 
and me; yet we and our pets and our wildlife 
are all endangered by the practice of spread- 
ing poison baits and coyote getters all over 
our land to “control” predators who may be 
guilty of nothing more than killing mice. 

Again I ask, who has the right to kill my 
coyotes on my land so he can raise sheep 
that destroy my land with overgrazing, and 
at the same time create an imbalance in the 
ecosystem that leads to further environ- 
mental degradation? When the rodent and 
rabbit population explodes in the absence 
of coyotes, we are told that a poison cam- 
paign is necessary (or a community rabbit 
drive), so we pump more poison into the eco- 
system, a practice that causes even further 
environmental degradation. Why do we con- 
tinue to base our predator control programs 
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on old wives’ tales instead of ecological evi- 
dence? On personal prejudice imstead of 
scientific fact? 

Wildlife includes all species, predators and 
prey alike, and as Park Service research biol- 
ogist Glen Cole points out, “Harmful rela- 
tionships cannot exist in nature.” At the 
Thirty-sixth North American Wildlife and 
Natural Resource Conference in Portland in 
March, Cole said “Previous assumptions 
which were the basis for artificially regu- 
lating ungulates overestimate the regulatory 
effects of predators.” Left to itself in a 
natural situation, wildlife doesn’t need our 
help; it needs our wisdom and tolerence. But 
inroads on wildlife habitat such as the Ken- 
dall Dam project or the Clark’s Fork Canyon 
Road, both in Wyoming, will destroy our wild- 
life as surely as 1080 and coyote getters, as 
surely as the aerial shooting and denning 
practices we allow in the name of wildlife 
enhancement. 

Domestic livestock is another matter, but 
it involves the same general principles. We 
cannot continue to upset the natural eco- 
logical relationships by overgrazing or by in- 
discriminately destroying whole species. 
Livestock owners should have the right to 
Kill predators that are decimating their 
herds and flocks, it seems to me, but they 
should not have blanket authority to kill on 
mere circumstantial evidence. If they graze 
their livestock on public lands, they should 
take their chances with whatever other wild- 
life may use that public land. (Have you 
ever counted the coyotes on the National Elk 
Refuge? Yet we still have elk). 

But a better idea than killing predators 
might be a livestock insurance program that 
pays livestock owners for their actual losses, 
Throughout the west predator control pro- 
grams cost more—even in dollars and cents, 
but especially in environmental damage— 
than the actual loss of livestock. Ranchers 
traditionally overestimate their losses to 
predators, exaggerate their financial losses 
to coyotes and eagles and other predators. 
Would it not make more sense to turn the 
DWS funds into an insurance program for 
livestock losses and stop killing the preda- 
tors unless they become epidemic? And we 
have learned—though livestock owners rarely 
listen to the truth about predators—that 
uncontrolled coyotes don't overpopulate, that 
predatory species are in fact controlled by 
the species. 

Poisoning, indiscriminate killing of preda- 
tory targets as well as many innocent non- 
target species, should be ended in Wyoming, 
and throughout the West. Responsible con- 
trol of proven livestock killers may make 
some sense in certain areas at certain times, 
but the blanket killing of important—to eco- 
logical relationships—wildlife species cannot 
be allowed to continue. 

Yellowstone wolves and grizzly bears and 
eagles—all of them endangered species—are 
still threatened by 1080 stations outside the 
park. Those in Montana have been removed 
from areas adjacent to the park under the 
direction of Montana DWS Director Norton 
Miner. But 1080 stations remain on both the 
Targhee and the Shoshone National Forests, 
according to Park Service authorities, in- 
cluding one in the Clay Butte area of the 
Beartooths, in areas where wolves have been 
reported during the past ten years. Of four 
wolves known to have existed in the Lamar 
Valley of Yellowstone a year ago, only one 
appears to remain at present. 

Do we continue to destroy our wildlife 
through ecological ignorance (we know the 
facts but we ignore them) or do we put an 
end to personal-prejudice politics and pre- 
serve the integrity of a natural world that 
has room for man only if man finds his place 
in that world. Man cannot control the natu- 
ral world, as much as his ego would like to 
believe he can. And the more man meddles 
with nature without attempting to under- 
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stand the delicate interrelationships, the 
sooner man will cease to be part of that 
world. As Aldo Leopold tried to teach us, we 
must develop an ecological conscience. We 
must come to understand our role and ac- 
cept it instead of trying to play God. And we 
must co-exist with the predators because 
they play a vital part in our lives. 

Few creatures have stirred the human 
spirit as greatly as the mighty eagles, both 
the golden eagle that was the symbol of the 
Roman Empire and the bald eagle that is 
our own. Fed creatures have stirred the hu- 
man heart—with both fear and 
the wolf, the grizzly bear, the cougar though 
old wives’ tales about these great predators 
have painted garish pictures of them all. In 
ancient Europe and in primitive America the 
fox and the coyote became the epitome of 
cleverness. We deny our very culture when 
wê insist in destroying these creatures that 
live by killing, and perhaps we show our own 
true colors. 


THe WDE WoRrLD 
(By Verne Huser) 

What is Yellowstone National Park like 
when it is first opened to the traveling pub- 
lic in the spring? Snowmobilers have owned 
the park all winter, roaring around in their 
noisy machines (more than 16,000 over-snow 
vehicle visitors in 1970 compared to 267 
over-snow foot travelers; snowmobile visitors 
outnumbered automobile visitors 3,381 to 
1440 during December), 

One of the sounds I associate with spring 
in Yellowstone is the absence of snowmo- 
biles. For a while there is the roar of the 
snow-removal equipment, then the ever in- 
creasing sound of automobiles and even 
trucks hauling supplies to the in-park tour- 
ist facilities. 

But there is also the howl of the coyote 
in the cold quiet night and the winnowing 
of the Wilson's snipe as it declares its terri- 
tory in skylark-like flight at dusk. There is 
the honking of the Canadian geese, the res- 
onant melody of the trumpeter swan, the 
wild weird rattling of the sandhill crane. 
If you're lucky, you might even hear the 
howl of a wolf in the Hayden or Lamar 
valley or on Cougar Creek. 

There is still lots of snow. Snowdrifts may 
be twelve to twenty feet high even in mid- 
May, but almost everywhere the snow banks 
are above the top of a conventional car when 
the park opens May 1 (from a Land Rover 
you can just barely see over the roadside 
snowbanks in most places, but occupants 
of conventional cars see little except in the 
thermal areas, especially in the higher 
country). 

And yet, the game is somewhat concen- 
trated by the snow. Buffalo still hover about 
their winter range near the hot springs as do 
the elk, and consequently the grizzly bear 
emerging from their winter dens congregate 
there too. Since these areas are usually served 
by roads, the traveling public has a good 
chance of seeing all three of these species as 
well as mocse and mule deer, coyotes and 
Canadian geese. 

Porcupines waddle about from evergreen 
to evergreen on the snow or along the water- 
logged openings where the snow has just 
melted. Marmots emerge to sun themselves 
on the rock piles, and robins stake out their 
territories in the piney woods, singing until 
darkness takes over. 

It's fun and kind of exciting to wallow 
about in the winter elements. I saw one fa- 
ther digging a snow cave into the seven-foot 
bank for his sons to play in, and others bring 
their sleds and saucers. The snow, for the 
most part, has long since disappeared at 
home—usually much lower areas—and the 
kids haven't had a chance to play in the snow 
for weeks. Oversnow foot travel has greatly 
increased in Yellowstone during the past few 
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years (an increase of 2,670% in 1970 over the 
previous year: 10 to 267), and spring touring 
has become quite popular in the park. Even 
as late as July warm-climate visitors to the 
park thrill at finding snow in shaded pockets 
near the passes as my brother and I did many 
years ago coming up from central Texas 
where we'd rarely seen snow. 

But spring storms can block passes and 
make roads dangerous even in May or June— 
for that matter, almost any months as in 
August of 60 and again in August of "68. 
Rock slides are common, and snow slides are 
not unusual even in May. Winter weather 
can be unpleasant and downright dangerous 
to a family out for a Sunday drive in antici- 
pated spring weather. Changing a flat tire in 
a short-sleeved shirt with a hungry grizzly 
bear looking over your shoulder may not be 
the most pleasant way to go. 

Most of the lakes are still frozen over when 
the roads open, even in such relatively low 
areas as Mammoth, but as May merges into 
June they begin to open. A full moon on 
the ice-covered lakes, on the steaming hot 
springs, on the flowing streams and snow- 
bound woods is a sight to behold. Yellow 
monkeyfiowers blooming in the thermal-fed 
streams as early as the first week of May 
surprise even the veteran visitor, and glacier 
lilies follow the receeding snowline with their 
bright yellow. 

Hundreds of elk in small bands—sometimes 
up to thirty or more—graze the newly- 
opened meadows. Snowshoe hare hop about 
the woods in their changing coat. A pine 
marten watches slyly from behind a log. A 
black bear yearling perches high in a lodge- 
pole pine while a young grizzly feeds noisily 
upon an elk carcass by the river nearby. An 
osprey family rebuilds its nest on a pinnacle 
in the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
and a dipper (water ouzel) sings by the 
rushing waters. 

A grizzly sow with two large cubs—prob- 
ably two-year-olds—digs for roots and ro- 
dents in the Hayden Valley. A huge bull 
buffalo detours traffic near the mud volcano. 
A trio of white pelicans feeds in the Yellow- 
stone River while geese and several species 
of ducks search for nest sites. This is Yellow- 
stone in the spring before the thousands of 
tourists arrive—relatively few of the tourist 
accommodations are open yet. And you bring 
your own picnic lunch instead of waiting in 
line for poor food at high prices. You worry 
about running out of gas (some roads aren’t 
open yet—I may have to back track—where 
was there a service station open?) but you 
see auto license plates from only a dozen 
states. 

Spring and fall are the times to see Yellow- 
stone for those who live near enough not to 
be forced to visit only at the height of the 
summer season. How many people can Yel- 
lowstone National Park experience before the 
people no longer have a Yellowstone experi- 
ence? Or is the Yellowstone experience the 
over-crowded scene that many of us know 
from a visit in July or August? I hope not, 
and I like to visit the park before everyone 
else gets there. 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is time 
that the U.S. Senate, which has been 
traditionally dominated by men, recog- 
nize that the women of this Nation are 
organizing to obtain a rightful share of 
the decisionmaking authority of our 
Government. The National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus met in Washington, D.C., 
this past weekend. They were women 
representing all races, nationalities, eco- 
nomic classes, age groups and political, 
philosophical, and issue positions. They 
met to form an organization which will 
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elect women and push women’s priori- 
ties—day care, welfare reform, health 
care, an end to all types of sex and racial 
discrimination, and an end to the Viet- 
nam war. They rightly intend to bring 
this priority agenda to the forefront of 
the Nation’s mind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release issued today 
by the National Women’s Political Cau- 
cus concerning its purposes and officers, 
as well as a list of the conveners of the 
caucus, & proposed statement of pur- 
pose, and statements by Betty Friedan 
and Congresswoman BELLA ABszuG and 
Congresswoman SHIRLEY CHISHOLM—all 
prime movers in this important new ef- 
fort—be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

But, Mr. President, mere words and 
recognition of this historic event are not 
enough. We in the Senate must do more. 
We must move with urgency on the 
priority agenda which this needed new 
organization has set before us. And we 
must move at once to pass without fur- 
ther delay, unamended, and unabridged, 
the equal rights amendment—24 simple 
words to correct one of the most tragic 
mistakes of American history, the subor- 
dination of the potentialities of women. 

We have had a delay of 48 years in 
the passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. We have had hearings after hear- 
ings on this amendment that out of 
simple justice should be passed without 
question. I am today contacting each 
member, Republican and Democrat, of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, urging 
that this measure be reported to the 
Senate immediately. If for some reason 
this cannot be done, I intend to offer on 
the floor of the Senate the Equal Rights 
Amendment, embodied in Senate Joint 
Resolution 8 and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 9, which are the same, as an amend- 
ment to the first appropriate legislative 
measure considered by the Senate. I seek 
the help of all Senators in this vital 
undertaking. 

There beng no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Women’s NATIONAL POLITICAL Caucus 

More than 300 women from 26 states meet- 
ing at the first organizing conference of the 
National Women’s Political Caucus, ad- 
journed late Sunday after a two-day session 
in which they: 

elected a steering committee of 21 women 
to coordinate a nationwide effort to elect 
more women to public office and to assure 
greater participation of “the silenced ma- 
jority” in the affairs of the nation. 

called for similar caucuses to be held in 
all states to begin planning a full-scale Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus which will 
be held “in the Southern or central part of 
the United States early in 1972." 

establish a national registry of women 
candidates which will list women running 
for office at all levels of government. This 
registry will be disseminated to all members 
of the Caucus to rally support, raise cam- 
paign funds and provide a roster of speakers 
for the candidates. 

approved a 20-point program of guidelines 
for issues of deep concern to women, with 
emphasis on sexism, racism, violence and 
poverty. These guidelines were summarized 
as follows: ‘We recognize the economic bur- 
den of such sweeping social change but 
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we believe that this country’s enormous re- 
sources could be more than enough. They 
need only be reordered to pay for life instead 
of death.” 

called for the enlistment of women of all 
political persuasions, economic levels, age 
groups and racial and ethnic background to 
recruit and rally behind women candidates 
who are committed to women’s priorities and 
humanist goals. 

urged reform of existing policies of polit- 
ical parties which have excluded women—. 
with the specific demand that women com- 
prise 50% of the delegates to both parties’ 
1972 national conventions and that women be 
represented on every convention committee 
and party committee. 

“Great effort was made to explore every 
viewpoint,” Ronnie Feit, of New York, tem- 
porary coordinator said. “This meant all- 
night sessions, impromptu caucuses, and a 
dedicated and exhaustive effort to consider 
the wide variety of issues which women face 
today. I doubt that any similar group of 
people, holding such disparate views and 
coming from such varied backgrounds, could 
have established a going organization in 
such a short period of time. The miracle 
is that we got together at all. While we still 
have many problems to resolve, much was 
accomplished in mobilizing womanpower for 
coming elections. There was a spirit of give 
and take which was gratifying to all of us.” 

Six workshops presented for consideration 
of the conference recommendations in such 
areas as grass roots organizing, candidate 
criteria and political procedures and strategy. 

As an example, the grass roots caucus ex- 
plored ways to attract the uncommitted 
woman to political action through common 
interests such as equal rights, child care cen- 
ters, welfare rights, equal pay and promo- 
tion, as well as demands to local party chair- 
men to adhere to population percentages of 
women in determining the criteria of party 
jobs. Women who had run for public office 
exchanged their experiences with new voters 
with fresh ideas. 

The NWPC accepted a motion that addi- 
tional workshops reports will be circulated 
by mail in the next few weeks. 

There were a variety of ad hoc caucuses 
which met separately and reported back their 
consensus to the plenary session. The NWPC 
adopted by acclamation the report of the 
Black Caucus which supplemented the al- 
ready strong positions of all six workshops 
against racism and racist candidates. 

The attitude of the NWPC was summar- 
ized by Rep. Bella Abzug (D.-N.Y.) who 
stated: “It is certainly not our purpose to 
replace or supplement a white male middle 
elite with a white female middle class elite.” 

Conclusions of other ad hoc caucuses were 
also presented including those of a radical 
caucus, and one concerned with the lack of 
power of young professional women. The first 
emphasized the need for women's organiza- 
tions to resist imitating male hierarchical 
structures. The second noted that the young, 
talented women who often do the bulk of the 
work are too rarely given the recognition and 
decision-making positions. Both reports were 
accepted by acclamation. 

All viewpoints, serious and otherwise, were 
explored, including one briefly considered 
that would require the political parties to 
pay reparations for their systematic exclu- 
sion of women. The money would be used to 
finance women’s campaigns. 


ELECTED MEMBERS OF THE POLICY COUNCIL OF 
THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL POLITICAL Caucus 

Bella Abzug. Member of Congress (D., 
N.Y.). 

Shana Alexander, Editor-in-Chief, McCall's 
Magazine. 

Virginia Allen, Chairwoman, President 
Nixon’s Task Force on Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities, 
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Nikki Beare, Member, Dade County (Fla.) 
Commission on the Status of Women; Pres- 
ident, Dade County NOW. 

Joan Cashin, National Democratic Party of 
Alabama. 

Shirley Chisholm, Member of Congress (D., 
N.Y.). 

Mary Clarke, California Women’s Strike for 
Peace. 

Myrlie Evers (Mrs. Medgar), Civil Rights 
Leader (California). 

Betty Friedan, Author of The Feminine 
Mystique and Founder of The National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW). 

JoAnne Evans Gardner, Republican Nom- 
inee for City Council, Pittsburgh, Pa., Na- 
tional Organization for Women Board 
Member. 

Elinor Guggenheimer, Former Member, 
N.Y. City Planning Commission; Chair- 
woman, N.Y. City Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil; Pioneer of Child Development Programs. 

Fannie Lou Hamer, Civil Rights Leader; 
candidate for State Senate (Mississippi). 

LaDonna Harris, Indian Rights Leader. 

Wilma Scott Heide, Chairwoman of the 
Board of Directors of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women. 

Dorothy Height, President, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. 

Olga Madar, Vice President, United Auto 
Workers; Precinct Delegate, 13th Congres- 
sional District (Detroit, Michigan). 

Vivian Carter Mason, Second National 
President, National Council of Negro Women; 
Representative of Women for Political Action 
(Norfolk, Va.). 

Midge Miller, 
State Legislature. 

Paula Page, Director, Women's Center, U.S. 
National Student Association. 

Beulah Sanders, National Welfare Rights 
Organization, Vice President. 

Gloria Steinem, Member, Democratic Na- 
tional Policy Council; Writer. 

Four vacancies will be filled later to ex- 
pand the categories of representation. 


Representative, Wisconsin 


CONVENERS OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
POLITICAL Caucus 


(Women supporting the initial organizing 

effort) 

Organizational affiliations listed for iden- 
tification only: 

Bella Abzug, 
N.Y.). 

Shana Alexander, Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine. 

Virginia Allen, Chairwoman, President 
Nixon's Task Force on Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities. 

Eleanor Bailey, Manhattan-Bronx Postal 
Workers Union. 

Roberta Benjamin, President, Massachu- 
setts N.O.W. 

Barbara Bode, 
Foundation. 

Ruth Clement Bond, Board of Managers 
and Executive Committee, Church Women 
United. 

Betty Boyer, Former President WEAL 
(Women’s Equity Action League). 

Priscilla Buckley, Editor, National Review. 

Carol Burris, Chairwoman, Emergency 
Committee for the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Virginia A. Cairns, Past President, Women’s 
Press Club of N.Y. State. 

Kay Camp, President, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 

Liz Carpenter, Former Press Secretary to 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Shirley Chisholm, Member of Congress 
(D. N.Y.). 

Kathryn Clarenbach, President, Interstate 
Association of Commission on the Status of 
women; Chairwoman, Wisconsin Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

Mary Clarke (California) Women’s Strike 
for Peace. 


Member of Congress (D. 


Director, The Children’s 
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Susan Cohen, Co-coordinator, Youth Vot- 
ers Participation of Mass. 

Constance Cook, New Yerk State Assembly- 
woman (R. Ithaca). 

Flora Crater, Editor, The Woman Activist; 
Member, Virginia Democratic State Central 
Committee. 

Evelyn Cunningham, Special Ass’t. to Gov. 
Rockefeller and Director, N.Y. State Women’s 
Unit. 

Karen DeCrow, Nat'l. 
Chairwoman of N.O.W. 

Myrlie B. Evers, Civil Rights Leader. 

Marian Wright Edelman, Civil Rights 
Lawyer. 

Barbara J. Fife, Democratic New York 
State Committeewoman. 

Barbara Jo Fleischauer, President, Oak- 
mont (Pa.) High School Student Council; 
Women’s Caucus Rep.—White House Con- 
ference on Youth. 

Ann Foss, American Jewish Congress. 

Arvonne S. Fraser, Former State Vice- 
Chairwoman—Democratic Farmer—Labor 
Party of Minnesota. 

Eleanor Clark French, Member, N.Y. City 
Commission on Human Rights. 

Betty Friedan, Author of The Feminine 
Mystique and Founder of N.O.W. 

Francine Du Plessix Gray, 
Divine Disobedience. 

Elinor Gugenheimer, Former Member N.Y. 
City Planning Commission; Founder, Day 
Care Council. 

Dorothy Haener, International Represent- 
ative—Women’s Dept. UAW. 

Joyce Hamlin, Secretary Legislative Divi- 
sion, United Methodist Church. 

Dorothy Height, President, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. 

Aileen Hernandez, National President of 
N.O.W. 

LaDonna Harris, Indian Rights Leader. 

Elizabeth Janeway, Author, Trustee of 
Barnard College. 

Jean King, Acting Head, Women’s Caucus 
Michigan Democratic Party. 

Sarah Koyner, Co-Chairwoman, New Dem- 
ocratic Coalition. 

Elizabeth Kuch, Former Commissioner, 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commis- 
sion. 

Margaret Lawrence, 
United. 

Ann Lewis, Special Assistant to the Mayor 
of Boston, Mass. 

Jane Galvin Lewis, Program Coordinator— 
National Council of Negro Women. 

Jennifer S. Macleod, Director, Center for 
the American Woman and Politics, Eagleton 
Institute, Rutgers University. 

Ruth Meyers (New York), Women’s Strike 
for Peace. 

Midge Miller, 
State Legislature. 

Ruby Martin, Former Chief of Civil Rights 
Compliance Office of HEW. 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, New York City 
Commissioner of Human Rights. 

Retha Odom, Public Relations Executive, 
Shell Oil Company. 

Paula Page, Director, Women’s Center, U.S. 
National Student Association. 

Mary Jane Patterson, Ass't. Director, Na- 
tional Affairs, United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

Letty Pogrebin, Author, Public Relations 
Woman and Columnist for the Ladies Home 
Journal. 

Yvonne Price, Executive Ass’t., Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights. 

Sister Mary Joel Reed, President, Alverno 
College, Milwaukee. 

Ramona Ripston, Director of Community 
Organizing, New York Urban Coalition. 

Betty Rollin, Senior Editor, Look Magazine. 

Beulah Sanders, National Welfare Rights 
Organization. 

Bernice Sandler, Women’s Action Program, 
H.E.W. 

Marjorie Schiller, Special Ass’t. to the 
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Phyllis N. Segal, Georgetown University 
Law Center; Member, Democratic Women's 
Task Force. 

Gloria Steinem, Member, Democratic Nat'l. 
Policy Council and Journalist. 

Catherine Stratton, Chairwoman Nat'l. 
YWCA Resource Center on Women; Member, 
Nat'l. Board YWCA. 

Edith Tiger, Director, National Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

Johnnie Tillmon, President, Nat'l. Welfare 
Rights Organization. 

Edith Van Horn, Community Affairs Divi- 
sion, U.A.W. 

Barbara Wells, Dean, Thomas More College 
of Fordham University. 

Anne Wexler, Director, 
Project, Common Cause. 

Margaret Xifaras, Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic State Committeewoman. 


PROPOSED STATEMENT OF PURPOSE FOR THE 
WOMEN’S POLITICAL Caucus 


We are Republicans, Democrats, and 
women who have felt no commitment to 
either party. We are housewives and welfare 
mothers, professionals and part-time em- 
ployees, farm and factory workers, students, 
educators, domestics, scientists and secre- 
taries of every race and every economic level. 

And we are all women. We have all ex- 
perienced second-class and unacceptable 
treatment in this society. As women, we have 
all been systematically denied influence or 
participation in the political process that 
could right these wrongs. 

We are gathering together, therefore, in a 
Women’s Political Caucus. We share these 
beliefs: 

That the self-determination of women, 
more than half of the country, is much too 
large a goal to be a partisan issue; 

That sexism, racism, and all forms of dis- 
crimination must be fought together; 

That women—because we have not been 
conditioned into believing the Masculine 
Mystique that says identity depends upon 
victory, violence or the manipulation of other 
people—can be of special value to the whole 
country in positions of power; 

That the needs and contributions of 
women can never be felt until we take our 
rightful place in the running of the country. 

The Women’s Political Caucus will take 
action based on these beliefs. We will: 

Rally national support for the campaigns 
of women candidates—federal, state, and 
local—who declare themselves ready to fight 
for the needs of women and of all under- 
represented groups; 

Confront our own party structures, and, 
when necessary, cross party lines in support 
of such women candidates; 

Disseminate information on filing dead- 
lines and election procedures—city, county, 
state and federal—for the use of women 
candidates; 

Register new women voters; 

Raise women’s issues in every election 
whether or not a woman candidate is avail- 
able, and publicize the record of male poli- 
ticlans on such issues, so that political as- 
pirants and incumbents of both sexes shall 
be made to rise or fall on their record as 
humanists; 

Withdraw support of every kind from cam- 
paigns and incumbents who do not take 
concrete steps forward for women—not only 
by support of the issues, but by putting 
women in decision-making positions within 
their staffs and campaigns; 

Monitor the selection of delegates to the 
Presidential Nominating Conventions of both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, with 
the intention of making legal challenge to 
those delegations with an unrealistic and 
unacceptable representation of women; 

Eliminate or make meaningful the power- 
less positions to which women have been 
traditionally consigned by both parties— 
positions recognized by such prefixes as Co- 
and Vice-; 
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Draft and support legislation to meet the 
needs of women; 

Raise women’s consciousness of their own 
political power and concerns, and encour- 
age women in all activities directed at rais- 
ing the public consciousness of those facts; 

Form coalitions with groups sharing simi- 
lar humanist goals. 

The Women’s Caucus recognizes that can- 
didates must shape their platforms to meet 
the needs of their constituencies. We also 
recognize, however, that women have a clear 
community of interest, and we therefore put 
forth the following issues as guidelines to 
the kinds of concerns we believe women 
must have as women, not as imitators of the 
traditional male style and male politic; 

Equality for women under the law; 

Withdrawal from Vietnam—and an end to 
the arms race and physical violence as the 
masculine way of resolving conflict—so that 
our country’s resources can be used for hu- 
man needs; 

Repeal of all laws that take away a wom- 
an’s right to decide her own reproductive 
and sexual life; 

Comprehensive, parent-controlled child 
development and child care programs, as a 
matter of right; 

Elimination of discrimination against fe- 
males of all ages in education, and in every 
institution, public or private; 

Enforcement of all existing anti-discrimi- 
natory laws, especially Title 7 of the Civil 
Rights Act; 

Fair treatment of working women, includ- 
ing tax deductions for child care, maternity 
leave, change of the Social Security system 
to end discrimination against families with 
working wives, and elimination of the eco- 
nomic and social degradation of women, 
whether by employers or by unions; 

Support of federal and state funds for de- 
velopment of Commissions on the Status of 
Women to insure equal treatment of women 
at the state level; 

An adequate income for all Americans, 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ de- 
termination of adequacy; 

Increase of the minimum wage and expan- 
sion of its coverage to include domestics, 
housewives, farm laborers, and employees of 
non-profit institutions; 

Assurance of adequate shelter to every 
American, and an end to discriminatory 
practices against women, or families with 
women heads, in housing; 

And end to hunger and malnutrition for 
all Americans; 

Adequate health care for all Americans; 

Comprehensive, community-controlled 
programs for senior citizens, as a matter of 
right; 

Adaptation of institutions, public and pri- 
vate, to the changing work patterns brought 
about by the humanizing of both sex roles; 

Enactment of all of the recommendations 
of the Presidential Task Force Report on 
Women's Rights and Responsibilities, many 
of which are noted above, and including 
amendment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
to prohibit discrimination against women in 
public education, public accommodations, 
public facilities and all federally-assisted 
programs. 

We believe that, by taking such actions 
and pursuing such goals, we will achieve a 
more just society for all Americans; a hu- 
manist world in which no one shall be born 
into an inferior role because of visible dif- 
ference, whether of sex or of race. 


THE NEXT STEP: WOMEN’S PaRTICIPATION— 
HUMAN LIBERATION 


(By Betty Friedan) 

The time has come for the women’s libera- 
tion movement to be transcended by a mas- 
sive new movement; women’s participation 
in political power. Even more than the 18 
year old vote, the women’s participation 
movement could upset all the old political 
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rules and traditions in 1972 with a new hu-by all of you at this conference. I believe 


man politics that bosses won’t be able to 
contain nor polls predict. 


It was just five years ago in Washington, at 
the last conference of the President's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women before it 
was disbanded without the power to imple- 
ments its goals, that some of us met late at 
night in my hotel room to decide we had to 
organize what we then called an NAACP for 
women—the first, and largest women’s lib- 
eration organization—N.O.W. 

Today we meet to take the next decisive 
step for women, plans for which many of us 
here have been working on in informal meet- 
ings and in long distance phone calls across 
this nation for some month now—the forma- 
tion of a new National Women’s Political 
Caucus. 

Last August 26, fifty years after winning 
the vote which we as women have never yet 
used for ourselves, we discovered how many 
millions of us there were, marching on the 
unfinished business of our equality. We do 
more than march this year. We prepare to 
take our share of political power: the power 
which is our right as 53 percent of the voting 
population of this democracy, and a neces- 
sity if our new consciousness of ourselves as 
people is ever going to be more than talk for 
most of us. 

At an analogous moment in the early 60’s, 
the civil rights movement had to demand 
blackpower if the rights were to become real 
for most blacks. Women’s participation in 
political power will change the politics of this 
nation in 1972 and thereafter, more basically 
than the black movement or any minority 
movement or ethnic bloc of the past. Up 
until now, the politics of our two-party sys- 
tem, the politics of bossism and machines, 
has been based on manipulation of minori- 
ties, often against each other, by the male, 
white minority with power. What unites 
women as a majority is the refusal to be 
manipulated any longer. What unites women 
across the lines of race, class, generation and 
man-made party politics is the demand for 
participation ourselves: our own voice in 
the big decisions affecting our lives. This will 
be quite a change from the token role that 
women have played in American politics un- 
til now—the few who got beyond the menial 
chores, 

I used to be invited to the White House 
during the Johnson administration to be on 
a “women’s committee” with other “promi- 
nent” women just before elections. But the 
women were never asked to speak, just to 
have our pictures taken with the President, 
or, more usually, having tea with the Presi- 
dent’s wife. Last August, frightened, I guess, 
by the spectre of all those women marching, 
the House passed the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment which had been bottled up in com- 
mittee for 47 years; but when the march 
was over, the Senate quickly took it back 
even though a majority of Senators had 
"promised" to sponsor it. President Nixon 
didn’t even want to release the report of his 
own appointed Task Force on women's rights 
and responsibilities. He still hasn't done any- 
thing about it. 

Women, who nave done the political house- 
work in both parties, ignored by the very 
men they elected, know what we in the 
women’s movement have learned trying to 
get priority or money appropriated or even 
legislation enforced on issues like child care 
or abortion or sex discrimination: what we 
need is political power, ourselves. With men 
98 or 99 percent of the House, Senate, the 
State Assembly, City Hall, women are out- 
side the body politic. 

The concept of the National Women’s 
Political Caucus has been fleshed out over 
five months of discussion with women from 
the different groups and constituencies in 
this nation who have, over these past few 
years, begun to work together on social is- 
sues. It will be worked out in final form 


the National Women's Political Caucus 
will include women who are Democrats, 
women who are Republicans, women dis- 
gusted with both parties and young women 
turned on to neither. If it succeeds in unit- 
ing women to elect women, it will have the 
power to confront the bosses and the ma- 
chines in either party, and to change the 
power structure. If it uses the woman-power 
that has been used for all the detail work, 
mimeographing, envelope-addressing, can- 
vassing, door-bell ringing, coffee-klatches, 
lunches and teas which have helped to elect 
men—as well as the speeches we have writ- 
ten for men, and the brains we haven't been 
asked by men to use in the smoke-filled 
room of party decision-making—to elect 
women, women will finally have their 
rightful share of political power. Any woman 
against any man? Of course not. But cer- 
tainly a qualified woman should be run 
against less qualified men. There's been too 
much nonsense about there being “no qual- 
ified women” available to run. Thousands of 
women haye had educations equal or supe- 
rior to men’s in every way. Working women, 
now 43 percent of the population, have 
acquired technical and business experience 
matching or exceeding that of men. All the 
women who have run men’s campaigns and 
legislative offices have political expertise, 
and a whole new group of women have qual- 
ified themselves for the new politics by lead- 
ing, outside the party structures, the great 
movements on social issues. 

One rainy night this winter, I went to the 
suburban five towns area of Hempstead, Long 
Island to help launch the first women’s polit- 
ical caucus at the grass-roots level where the 
real work, the real decisions and the real 
organization will have to take place. Yo- 
lande Quitman, mother of two teenagers, and 
a few of her neighbors who had virtually 
no experience in politics had contacted ev- 
ery women’s group: Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, PTA, League of Women Voters, 
AAUW, students at local colleges, even the 
women's auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. These women were so turned on 
at the prospect of getting some real politi- 
cal power that the meeting had to be lim- 
ited to two women from every organization, 
and still cars were parked for blocks around. 
They didn’t waste time arguing about wom- 
en’s liberation. They made plans to run 
women for town council, supervisory and 
regulatory boards to which women had never 
been nominated before, even in sub- 
urbs where women and children formed vir- 
tually the entire population. Within three 
months, they got the first women nominated 
for the 1971 elections by the regular Demo- 
cratic Party that now considers them one 
of the most powerful political groups in the 
district. Already beginning to search for 
many more political nominees for "72— 
judges, convention delegates, ete., etc.,—they 
have begun a voter registration campaign 
aiming at women and the 18 years olds of 
both sexes, If, as the latest census shows, 
the suburban population is becoming the 
decisive one in the United States, then the 
women’s participation movement is surely 
the key to the new politics of suburbia. 

The women’s liberation movement has 
crested now. If it doesn’t become political it 
will peter out, turn against itself and be- 
come nothing. Can we really make it politi- 
cal? Women old timers with a lifetime on 
the party fringes worry “. . . Women will 
never get together to elect other women.” 
... “You can't get women to run for any- 
thing.” Idealistic young radicals turn up 
their noses at “establishment politics,” 
“women with political ambitions of their 
own,” or electing anybody for anything: 
“elitism,” “ego trip,” etc. But the new wom- 
en in Congress, Shirley Chisholm, Bella Ab- 
zug, know it was women who elected them, 
over the opposition of the professional poli- 
ticians. Even the most powerful women in 
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Congress today, Martha Griffiths, and Edith 
Green, were elected without much help from 
the regular machines and with a lot of help 
from women across regular party lines. 

Such women have increasingly outnum- 
bered the few women who might still say, 
“I wouldn't vote for a woman senator.” Pol- 
iticlans, even the Aunt Toms, will have to 
realize that the old male machine bosses 
have become obsolete. Women politicians 
in office who think that their power rests 
on being the only woman there are mak- 
ing a serious mistake. Such women will have 
no more than token power. They will only 
have real power to change society and to 
create the conditions all women need when 
there are many women there. 

As we put the caucus together, even 
women who have made it with “tried and 
true” political methods realize that the tried 
may no longer be true or may never work 
for women, I remember when Edith Green 
decided not to run for the Senate because 
she couldn’t raise the money to do it. Could 
the National Women's Political Caucus raise 
the money women need to run for the Sen- 
ate or for the State House, or even the Con- 
gress or could it provide the equivalent of 
money? Women and students can be mobi- 
lized to go into districts as needed, to aug- 
ment local political woman power. Women 
celebrities can speak, write, cut records for 
women of little fame running for offices in 
small towns, Perhaps the fairness doctrine 
can be used to get women candidates equal 
time on TV and radio with male candidates. 

I know that in our meetings here trying 
to put all these ideas together it may look at 
first like an impossible job. How can Con- 
servatives, Republicans, Democrats, Radicals, 
women so disgusted that they want to start 
& women’s party and run a woman for Presi- 
dent, agree on what to do and how to do it. 
But in meetings already held we have come 
to realize that we don’t have to agree with 
each other on everything, I suggest that 
the caucus and the candidates in each 
community will decide om the issues and 
methods. I submit that it only takes an hour 
or two or a meeting or two for women who 
may otherwise be of different political views 
to realize that the important thing now is 
unite to get women elected—women who will 
be committed to the rights and interests of 
women, and to human priorities. Women do 
not seek power over men or to use power as 
men have used it. I believe that women's 
voice in political decisions will help change 
our whole politics away from war and toward 
the critical human problems of our society— 
not because women are purer or better than 
men, but because our lives have not per- 
mitted us to evade human reality as men 
have, or to encase ourselves in the dehu- 
manizing prison of machismo, the masculine 
mystique. Shana Alexander suggests that our 
slogan should be “Women’s Participation— 
Human Liberation.” 

I remember once hearing John Kennedy 
talk about “the political passion.” Beginning 
to understand what he meant organizing the 
women’s movement and doing battle with 
politicians in Washington, I felt what a 
shame it is that women are only expected to 
experience sexual passion, and even that pas- 
sively. The great philosophers from the 
Greeks to our own time have said that it is 
when men exercise that political passion and 
participate in the decisions that write the 
ongoing human story that they are most 
human. It was this condition that defined 
the free man as opposed to the slave whose 
work was needed for biological survival but 
never left a mark behind. That work, sweep- 
ing the floor that gets dirty again, cooking 
the meal that’s consumed, has defined women 
until now as it once defined the slave. It is 
time to move up from the menial housework 
of home, office, school, factory and political 
party. It is time to have a voice in human 
destiny, to find and use our fullest human 
power, 
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It is a remnant of our own self-denigra- 
tion, the put-down we finally do to ourselves, 
to think that a woman is “pushy” or “un- 
feminine” or “elitist” or on an “ego trip” to 
want to run for political office. It is to be 
hoped that there are thousands of us suf- 
ciently liberated now to take on the respon- 
sibility and demand the rewards of running 
for political office. It takes courage to emerge 
from our private hiding place and risk our- 
selves, expose ourselves, as we Must when we 
enter the political world in our own right. 
I suspect the great desire we have to do this 
now goes beyond the issues we care about— 
the child care centers, abortion rights, equal 
opportunities in jobs and education, new 
approaches to marriage and divorce—goes be- 
yond the urgent need women feel with the 
young for human priorities in our govern- 
ment and is not at all explained by a simple 
desire for power over others. I think we are 
finally experiencing, millions of us, the true 
political passion that means we have liber- 
ated ourselves to be human. 

The men who made the American revolu- 
tion and the Constitution that embodied it 
intended to establish and preserve beyond 
possible threat the right to political par- 
ticipation. The women’s participation move- 
ment seeks that right for women, seeks that 
full humaneness, and would keep it even if all 
the issues on the current social agenda were 
won, Whether or not we succeed in electing 
a hundred women to Congress and to the 
State Houses in fifty states, or tens of hun- 
dreds to city and county offices and party 
committees, hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of us will experience the political 
passion in trying to elect them and in dis- 
covering our own unsuspected human politi- 
cal power. It will not be a joke by 1976, the 
two-hundredth anniversary of our Republic, 
that a woman might run for President of the 
United States, for the women’s participation 
movement, the second American revolution, 


will have peacefully achieved government of, 
by and for the people who are women as 
well as men. 


Or COURSE WOMEN DARE 
(By Congresswoman SHIRLEY CHISHOLM) 


Do women dare take an active part in so- 
ciety and in particular do they dare take a 
part in the present social revolution? I find 
the question as much of an insult as I would 
the question, “Are you, as a black person, 
willing to fight for your rights?” 

America has been sufficiently sensitized to 
the answer whether or not black people are 
willing to both fight and die for their rights 
to make the question itself asinine and su- 
perfluous. America is not yet sufficiently 
aware that such a question applied to women 
is equally asinine and superfluous. 

I am, as is obvious, both black and a wom- 
an, That is a good vantage point from which 
to view at least two elements of what is be- 
coming a social revolution; the American 
black revolution and the women’s liberation 
movement. But it is also a horrible disad- 
vantage. It is a disadvantage because Amer- 
ica, as a nation, is both racist and anti-femi- 
nist. Racism and anti-feminism are two of 
the prime traditions of this country. 

For any individual, challenging social 
traditions is a giant step; a giant step be- 
cause there are no social traditions which 
do not have corresponding social sanctions, 
the sole purpose of which are to protect the 
sanctity of the traditions. 

Thus when we ask the question “Do wom- 
en dare?” We are not asking are women 
capable of a break with tradition so much 
as we are asking: “Are they capable of bear- 
ing with the sanction that will be placed 
upon them?” 

Coupling this with the hypothesis present- 
ed by social thinkers and philosophers 
that in any given society, the most active 
groups are those that are nearest to the par- 
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ticular freedom that they desire, it does not 
surprise me that those women most active 
and vocal on the issue of freedom for women 
are those who are young, white, and middle- 
class, nor is it too surprising that there are 
not more from that group involved in the 
women's liberation movement. 

There certainly are reasons why more wom- 
en are not involved. This country, as I 
said, is both racist and anti-feminist. Few, 
if any, Americans are free of the psychologi- 
cal wounds imposed by racism and anti- 
feminism. 

A few months ago while testifying before 
the office of federal contract compliance, I 
noted that anti-feminism, like every form of 
discrimination, is destructive both to those 
who perpetrate it and to their victims: that 
males with their anti-feminism, maim both 
themselves and their women. 

In soul on ice, Eldridge Cleaver pointed 
out how America’s racial and sexual stereo- 
types were supposed to work. Whether his 
insight is correct or not it bears close exam- 
ination. 

Cleaver, in the passage “the primeval 
mitosis”, describes in detail the four major 
roles; there is the white female who is con- 
sidered to be “ultra-feminine” because 
“. . . She is required to possess and project 
an image that is in sharp contrast to...” 
The white male’s image as the “omnipotent 
administrator ... all brain and no body.” 

He goes on to identify the black female as 
“subfeminine” or “Amazon” by virtue of her 
assignment to the lowly household chores 
and those corresponding jobs of tedious na- 
ture. He sums up the role of the black male 
as the “supermasculine menial . . . all body 
and no brain" because he was expected to 
supply society with its source of brute power. 

What the roles and the strange interplay 
between them have meant to America, Clea- 
ver goes on to point out quite well. 

What he does not say and what I think 
must be said is that because of the bizarre 
aspects of the roles and the influence that 
non-traditional contact between them has on 
the general society—blacks and whites— 
males and females—must operate almost in- 
dependently of each other in order to escape 
from the quicksands of psychological slavery. 
Each—black male and black female—white 
female and white male—must escape their 
own historical trap before they can be truly 
effective in helping to free others. 

Therein lies one of the major reasons that 
there are not more women involved in the 
women's liberation movement. Women can- 
not, for the most part, operate independent- 
ly of males because they often do not have 
sufficient economic freedom. 

In 1966 the median earnings of women who 
worked full-time for the whole year was less 
than the median income of males who 
worked full-time for the whole year. In fact, 
white women workers made less than black 
male workers and, of course, black women 
workers made the least of all. 

Whether it is intentional or not women are 
paid less than men for the same work, no 
matter what their chosen field of work. 
Whether it is intentional or not, employment 
for women is regulated still more in terms of 
the jobs that are available to them. This is 
almost as true for white women as it is for 
black women. 

Whether it is intentional or not, when it 
becomes time for a young high school girl to 
think about preparing for her career, her 
counselors, whether they be male or female, 
will think first of her so-called “natural” 
career—housewife and mother—and begin to 
program her for a field with which marriage 
and children will not unduly interfere. 

That is exactly the same as the situation 
of the young black or Puerto-Rican who the 
racist counselor advises to prepare for serv- 
ice-oriented occupations because he does not 
even think of them entering the professions. 

The response of the average young lady is 
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precisely the same as the response of the 
average young black or Puerto Rican—tacit 
agreement—because the odds do seem to be 
stacked against them. 

This is not happening as much as it once 
did—to young minority-group people. It is 
not happening because they have been radi- 
calized and the country is becoming sensi- 
tized to its racist attitudes and the damage 
that it does. 

Women must rebel—they must react to the 
traditional stereotyped education mapped 
out for them by the society. Their education 
and training is programmed and planned for 
them from the moment the doctor says, ‘Mr. 
Jones, it’s a beautiful baby girl!”, and Mr. 
Jones begins deleting mentally the things 
that she might have been and adds the 
things that society says that she must be. 

That young women (for society begins to 
see her as a stereotype the moment that her 
sex is determined) will be wrapped in a pink 
blanket (pink because that is the color of 
her caste) and the unequal segregation of 
the sexes will have begun. 

Small wonder that the young girl sitting 
across the desk from her counselor will not 
be able to say “no” to educational, economic, 
and social slavery. Small wonder because she 
has been a psychological slave and pro- 
grammed as such since the moment of her 
birth! 

On May 20th of last year I introduced leg- 
islation concerning the equal employment 
opportunities of women. At that time 
I pointed out that there were three 
and one-half million more women than men 
in America but women held only two percent 
of the managerial positions; that no women 
sit on the AFL-CIO Council or the Supreme 
Court; that only two women had ever held 
cabinet rank and that there were at that time 
only two women of ambassadorial rank in the 
diplomatic corps. I stated then as I do now 
that this situation is outrageous. 

In my speech on the floor that day I said: 

“It is true that part of the problem has 
been that women have not been aggressive 
in demanding their rights. This was also true 
of the black population for many years. They 
submitted to oppression and even co-operated 
with it. Women have done the same thing. 
But now there is an awareness of this situa- 
tion, particularly among the younger segment 
of the population. 

“As in the field of equal rights for blacks, 
Spanish-Americans, the Indians and other 
groups, laws will not change such deep- 
seated problems overnight. But they can be 
used to provide protection for those who 
are most abused, and begin the process of ev- 
olutionary change by’ compelling the insen- 
sitive majority to reexamine its unconscious 
attitudes.” 

The law cannot do it for us, we must do 
it ourselves. Women in this country must be- 
come revolutionaries. We must refuse to ac- 
cept the old—traditional—roles and stereo- 
types. 

We must reject the Greek philosopher's 
thought, “it is thy place woman, to hold thy 
peace and keep within doors.” We must re- 
ject the thought of St. Paul who said “let 
the woman learn in silence.” And we must re- 
ject the Nietschzian thought “when a woman 
inclines to learning, there is something wrong 
with her sex apparatus.” 

But more than merely rejecting we must 
replace those thoughts and the concepts that 
they symbolize with positive values based on 
female experience. 

A few short years ago if you called most 
Negroes black it was tantamount to calling 
them niggers. But now black is beautiful and 
black is proud. There are relatively few peo- 
ple, white or black, who do not recognize 
what has happened. 

Black people have freed themselves from 
the dead weight of the albatross of blackness 
that once hung around their neck. They have 
done it by picking it up in their arms and 
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holding it out with pride for all the world 
to see. They have done it by embracing it— 
not in the dark of the moon but in the 
searing light of the white sun ... They have 
said "yes" to it and found that the skin that 
was once seen as symbolizing their shame is 
in reality their badge of honor. 

Women must come to realize that the su- 
perficial symbolisms that surround us are 
negative. We must begin to replace the old 
negative thoughts about our femininity with 
positive thoughts and positive actions affirm- 
ing it and more. 

But we must also remember that that will 
be breaking with tradition and we must pre- 
pare ourselves—educationally, economically 
and psychologically—in order that we will be 
able to accept and bear with the sanctions 
that society will immediately impose upon us. 

I am a politician. I detest the word because 
of the connotations that cling like slime to 
it but for want of a better term I must use 
it. 

I have been in politics for twenty years and 
in that time I have learned a few things about 
the role of women in politics. 

The major thing that I have learned is that 
women are the backbone of America’s polit- 
ical organizations. They are the letter writers 
and the envelope-stuffers; the telephone- 
answers; they are the campaign-workers and 
organizers. They are the speech writers and 
the largest numbers of potential voters. 

Yet they are but rarely the standard- 
bearers or elected officials. Perhaps it is in 
America, more than any other country, that 
the inherent truth of the old bromide “the 
power behind the throne is a women” is most 
readily apparent. 

Let me remind you once again of the rela- 
tively few women standard-bearers on the 
American political scene. There are only ten 
United States Representatives. There is only 
one Senator and there are no cabinet mem- 
bers who are women. There are no women on 
the Supreme Court and only a small percent- 
age of lady judges at the Federal Court level 
who might be candidates. 

It is true that at the State level the picture 
is somewhat brighter just as it is true that 
the north presents a surface that is some- 
what more appealing to the black American 
when compared with the south. But even 
though in 1967 there were 318 women in 
various State legislatures, the percentage is 
not good when compared with the fact that 
in almost all fifty States there are more 
women of voting age than there are men; and 
that in each State the number of women of 
voting age is increasing at a greater rate than 
the number of men. Nor is it an encouraging 
figure when compared with the fact that in 
1966 there were not 318 but 328 women in 
the State legislatures. 

Secondly, I have learned that the attitude 
held by the high school counselors that I 
mentioned earlier is a general attitude held 
by political bosses. A few years ago, a politi- 
clan remarked to me about a potential young 
female candidate: “why invest all the time 
and effort to build up to the gal into a house- 
hold name when she’s pretty sure to drop out 
of the game to have a couple of kids at just 
about the time we're ready to run her for 
mayor?” 

I have pointed out time and time again 
that the harshest discrimination that I have 
encountered in the political arena is anti- 
feminism—both from males and brain- 
washed “Uncle Tom” females. 

When I first announced that I was running 
for the United States Congress last year, both 
males and females advised me, as they had 
when I ran for the New York State Assembly, 
to go back to teaching, a woman’s vocation, 
and leave the politics to the men. 

One of the major reasons that I will not 
leave the American political scene—volun- 
tarlly that is—is because the number of 
women in politics is declining. 
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There are at least two million more women 
than men of voting age but the fact is that 
while we get out the vote we often do not 
get out to vote. In 1964, for example, 72 per- 
cent of registered males voted while only 67 
percent of registered females voted. We seem 
to. be a political minority by choice. 

I believe that women have a special con- 
tribution to make to help bring order out of 
chaos because they have special qualities of 
leadership which are greatly needed today. 
These qualities are the patience, tolerance 
and perseverance which have developed in 
many women because of suppression. If we 
can add to these qualities a reservoir of in- 
formation about techniques of community 
action we can indeed become effective har- 
bingers of change. Women must participate 
more in the legislative process because even 
with the contributions that I have just men- 
tioned the single greatest contribution that 
women could bring to American politics 
would be a spirit of moral purpose. 

But unfortunately women's participation 
in politics is declining as I have noted. Poli- 
tics is not the only place that we are losing 
past gains though. Columnist Clayton 
Fritchey in a column Woman in Office noted 
that “Although more women are working, 
their salaries keep falling behind men’s. 
Some occupations are (still) closed by law 
to women. Key property laws favor men. In 
1940 women held 45 percent of all profes- 
sional and technical positions as against 37 
percent today.” 

The decline is a general one. But it is be- 
cause it is a decline that I believe that the 
true question is not whether or not women 
dare. Women have always dared! The ques- 
tion which now faces us is: “Will women 
dare in numbers sufficient to have an effect 
on their own attitudes toward themselves 
and thus change the basic attitudes of males 
and the general society?” 

Women will have to brave the social sanc- 
tions in great numbers in order to free them- 
selves from the sexual, psychological and 
emotional stereotyping that plagues us. Like 
biack people we will have to raise our alba- 
tross with pride. 

It is not feminine egoism to say that the 
future of mankind may very well be ours to 
determine. It is simply a plain fact. The 
softness, warmth, and gentleness that are 
often used to stereotype us are positive 
human values; values that are becoming 
more and more important as the general 
values of the whole of mankind slip more 
and more out of kilter. 

“The strength that marked Christ, Gandhi, 
and Martin Luther King was a strength born 
not of violence but of gentleness, under- 
standing and genuine human com) on. 

We must move outside the walls of our 
stereotypes but we must retain the values on 
which they were built. 

No, I am not saying that we are inherently 
those things that the stereotypes impute 
that we are; but I am saying that because 
of the long-enforced roles we have had to 
play we should know by now that the values 
are good ones to hold and I am saying that 
by now we should have developed the ca- 
pacity to not only hold them but to also 
dispense them to those around us. 

This is the reason that-we must free our- 
selves. This is the reason that we must be- 
come revolutionaries in the fashion of Christ, 
Gandhi, King and the hundreds of other 
men and women who held those as the high- 
est of human values. 

There is another reason. In working to- 
ward our own freedom we can only allow our 
men to work toward their freedom from the 
traps of their stereotypes. 

We are challenged now as we never were 
before. The past twenty years; with its de- 
cline for women, in employment and gov- 
ernment; with the status quo in prepara- 
tion of young women for certain professions 
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it is clear that evolution is not necessarily 
always a process of positive forward motion. 
Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Nation and So- 
journer Truth were not evolutionaries. They 
were revolutionaries, as are many of the 
young women of today. More women and 
more men must join their ranks. 

New goals and new priorities, not only for 
this country, but for all mankind, must be 
set. Formal education will not help us do 
that, we must therefore depend on informal 
learning. 

We can do that by confronting people with 
their own humanity and their own inhuman- 
ity. Confronting them wherever we meet 
them—in the church, in the classroom, on 
the floor of Congress and the State Legis- 
latures, in bars and on the streets. We must 
reject not only the stereotypes that others 
hold of us but also the stereotypes that we 
hold of ourselves and others. 

In a speech made a few weeks ago to an 
audience that was predominantly white and 
all female I suggested the following if they 
wanted to create change; “You must start 
in your own homes, your own schools and 
your own churches .. . I don’t want you to 
go home and talk about integrated schools, 
churches or marriages when the kind of in- 
tegration you are talking about is black 
with white. 

“I want you to go home and work for— 
fight for—the integration of male and 
female—human and human. Franz Fanon 
pointed out in black skins—white masks 
that the anti-Semitic was eventually the 
anti-feminist. And even further, I want to 
indicate that all discrimination is everntu- 
ally the same thing—anti-humanism.” 

That is my charge to those of you in the 
audience today whether you are male or 
female. Thank you. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE FOR WOMEN 

(By Congresswoman SHIRLEY CHISHOLM) 

At one time or another we have all used 
the phrase “economic justice.” This after- 
noon I would like to turn your attention to 
economic justice for women. Of course this 
is only an illusory phrase, as it is an un- 
deniable fact that economic justice for Amer- 
ican women does not exist. 

As I look back over the years of my own 
lifetime, the transformation in the economic, 
social and political role we women play in 
American life has been almost incredible. 
But we are still quite a long way from any- 
thing like equality of opportunity. We are 
still in a highly disadvantaged position rela- 
tive to men. This is revealed by our earnings. 
On the average, women who are full-time, 
year-round workers receive only about 60% 
of what men who are similarly employed earn, 
The median income for full-time, year-round 
women workers was $3973, compared to $6848 
for men. This is somewhat below the offi- 
cial poverty level decreed for a family of 
four. This reflects the fact that we are all 
too often paid less for doing the same work; 
even more it reflects our concentration in the 
lower-paid, lesser-skilled occupations, and 
we are steadily losing ground. 

Columnist Clayton Fritchy, in Women in 
Office, noted that, “although more women 
are working, their salaries keep falling be- 
hind men’s. Some occupations are still closed, 
by law, to women. In 1940 women held 45% 
of all professional and technical positions as 
against 37% today.” Among all employed 
women—not college women alone—82% are 
clerical, sales, factory and farm workers or 
in service occupations. 6% of us are teach- 
ers in the grammar and high schools and only 
7% of us are medical and health workers, 
college teachers or other professional and 
technical workers. Just 5% of us are man- 
agers, officials or proprietors. 

The factors which have narrowed our op- 
portunities are multiple and complex. There 
are restrictive hiring practices. There is dis- 
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crimination in promotions. Many myths, 
which run entirely counter to the facts, 
maintain that women make poor supervisors, 
or that they have substantially higher rates 
of absenteeism and labor tunover. A recent 
Department of Labor survey revealed that 
women are more reliable and are absent less 
frequently than the male population of our 
labor force. The myth about the unreliabil- 
ity of women is somewhat lke the one about 
women. being bad drivers. That one has been 
disproven lately also by the insurance com- 
panies—women pay lower rates. 

The claim is often made, and without the 
slightest justification, that even women 
with more than adequate training and 
knowledge lack the ability to assume higher 
level positions in industry. As the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy declared in December 1961, 
in the opening words of his executive order 
establishing a commission on the status of 
women, “These continuing prejudices and 
outmoded customs act as barriers to the full 
realization of women’s basic rights, which 
should be respected and fostered as part of 
our nation’s commitment to human dignity, 
freedom and democracy.” When President 
Nixon’s first nomination for the Supreme 
Court was rejected, it appalled and disturbed 
me greatly that he did not even consider 
nominating a woman. Our women have too 
long been overlooked for positions of im- 
portance in policy-making and decision areas. 

The under utilization of American women 
is one of the most senseless wastes of this 
century. It is a waste our country can no 
longer afford. David Deith, a financial re- 
porter, wrote that the Swedish national in- 
come could be 25% higher if women’s labor 
potential were fully utilized. The standard 
of living in France would rise 35% if women 
were as professionally active as men. To my 
knowledge no comparable studies have been 
made in the U.S. on women, but Federal 
reserve board member Andrew Brimmer once 
estimated that racial bias costs our Nation 
20 billion dollars a and there are five 
times more women in America than there 
are blacks. 

Meeting the challenge presented by a dy- 
namic, expanding economy in the 70's and 
beyond, will require that American busi- 
nesses employ all the financial, material 
and human resources at its command. We 
are expected to maintain and improve a high 
standard of living for a rapidly growing 
population. We are called upon to meet 
greater demands for American goods abroad. 

The greatest domestic problems of to- 
day—poverty in our urban ghettos, inade- 
quate housing, substandard housing, the 
lack of meaningful rewarding jobs for many 
thousands of our citizens—are all challenges 
that the business sector is being asked to 
take up. At the same time, we must main- 
tain a growing economy in which all can 
participate. 

In mobilizing our resources for the task, 
we must make sure that none are overlooked, 
particularly we must train, develop, and 
use effectively the knowledge and skills of 
all our people. It is not enough that we talk 
of the nation’s manpower needs; we are go- 
ing to need “womanpower” as well. 

Statistically, the simple, inevitable fact is 
that America will have to draw upon the 
whole of her human resources and offer 
vastly wider opportunities, without discrimi- 
nation in race or sex, if we are to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

The male prejudice against female achieve- 
ment is usually in a subtle, often uncon- 
scious form. Men who would recoil in horror 
at the thought of being called anti-femi- 
nist, who view themselves as impartial, feel 
no inconsistency in saying the “little wom- 
an's” place is in the kitchen, with the kids, 
etc., etc. When these men are accused of 
prejudice, they reply that they are being 
sensitive to the “female character.” 
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When I decided to run for Congress, I knew 
I would encounter both anti-black and anti- 
feminist sentiments. What surprised me was 
the much greater virulence of the sex dis- 
crimination. It seems that while many, many 
Americans still harbor racist emotions, they 
are no longer based on so-called racial char- 
acteristics. Paternalism has to a great extent 
disappeared from racial bias. But I was con- 
stantly bombarded by both men and women 
exclaiming that I should return to teach- 
ing, a woman’s vocation, and leave politics 
to the men. 

Like every other form of discrimination, 
anti-feminism is destructive both to those 
who perpetrate it and to its victims. Male 
school teachers, for example, are well aware 
of this. They have had to fight against both 
men and women who cast aspersions on 
their maleness because of their vocation. No 
one knows how many men have declined 
careers in teaching jobs they would have 
enjoyed because of the “female” character 
of that profession. When one group of so- 
ciety is as oppressed as American women are, 
no one can be free. Males, with their anti- 
feminism, maim both themselves and their 
women. 

Like black people, women have had it with 
this bias. We are no longer content to trade 
off our minds and abilities in exchange for 
having doors opened for us by gallant men. 
While most men laugh jeeringly at the 
fledgling “women’s liberation groups” spring- 
ing up across the nation, they should know 
that countless women—including their co- 
horts, thetr wives, and their daughters— 
silently applaud such group’s existence. We— 
American women—are beginning to respond 
to our oppression. While most of us are not 
yet revolutionaries, we are getting in tune 
with the cry of the liberation groups. Wom- 
en are not inherently passive or peaceful. 
We're not inherently anything, but human. 
And like every other oppressed people ris- 
ing today, we're out for freedom—by any 
means necessary. 

Such is the predicament of all American 
women; the problem is multiplied for those 
of us who operate also under racial prejudice. 
So far most of the feminine revolution has 
been directed at the problems of professional 
women whose skills are not recognized or 
rewarded. However, this very fact that pro- 
fessional ladies have spokesmen who will 
protest their condition gives them hope of 
alleviating their suffering. I turn now to 
the specific dilemma of the black woman. 

The feminine revolution has been headed 
mostly by middle class white professional 
women aimed toward the higher level jobs. 
More of our attention should be directed to- 
ward those women who comprise the menial 
working force of our country. Particularly, 
the black woman, who usually has to find 
employment as a maid, housekeeper, day 
worker, cafeteria helper, etc. These women are 
in dead-end jobs, jobs inherently degrading 
and humiliating, jobs which barely provide 
a subsistence existence. Today young women 
are revolting against this kind of subserv- 
ient employment. They refuse to take a job 
which robs them of their self-respect and 
dignity in exchange for a few dollars. They 
want the opportunity to prove their worth, 
to show, both whites and black men that 
they are women, black women and they are 
proud. 

Most of these black women lack the aca- 
demic training to compete for professional 
and white collar jobs. Our society must begin 
to give them training. But in the meantime. 
there are definite steps which can be taken 
now to utilize the talents of black women 
and to provide them with an income above 
the poverty line, steps which will eliminate 
the discrimination on the basis of race and 
sex. 


Some of you may be thinking, “How can 
she say that this discrimination is so viru- 
lent? Isn’t she the first black female mem- 
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ber of Congress? That proves that the bias 
isn't really so great.” On the contrary, my 
battle was long, incredibly hard and con- 
tinual. Because I pushed, I encountered the 
strongest prejudice of less competent males, 
both black and white. That I won is a 
tribute to the women in my neighborhood 
who are finally saying “no” to the system. 
They are fed up. And as each day goes by 
and the awareness of women to our plight 
grows, there will be more and more women 
who will say “no.” 

We live in revolutionary times. The 
shackles that various groups have worn for 
centuries are being cast off. This is evidenced 
by the “developing” nations of the world, 
which we consider, for the most part, under- 
developed. Countries, such as India, Ceylon 
and Israel, have women for presidents, prime 
ministers and in other decision-making posi- 
tions. American women must stand and 
fight—be militant even—for rights which are 
ours. Not necessarily on soapboxes should we 
volce our sentiments, but in the community 
and at the polls. We must demand and get 
day care centers, better job training, more 
opportunities to enter fields and professions 
of our choosing and stop accepting what is 
handed to us. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN BELLA 8. 
ABZUG 


Yesterday in Washington, a new political 
force was born. I was proud to be part of this 
historic occasion, but I wish to emphasize 
from the outset that I was only one of the 
many participants. This is, as you will see, an 
event which will affect all women in this 
country. It is, as it must be, a grassroot 
organization. 

It is called the National Women’s Political 
Caucus. It was born out of two days and three 
nights of meetings; out of the diversity rep- 
resented by women from 26 states, the major 
political panties, many issue groupings, dif- 
ferent ages, races, and economic backgrounds. 
The purpose of the National Women’s Polit- 
ical Caucus is to put women where they be- 
long: in positions of power and responsibil- 
ity in this country that accurately reflect 
their 53% of the population. 

To do this, the Caucus will encourage sup- 
port for the campaigns of women candi- 
dates—tfederal, state and local—who declare 
themselves ready to fight for the needs and 
rights of women, and of all under-represented 
groups. 

The Caucus recognized that candidates 
must shape their platforms to meet the needs 
of their constituencies. At the same time, 
its strong consensus on the nature of 
women's issues renewed my conviction that 
women have a real and definite community of 
interest. 

Therefore, the Caucus decided to adopt 
guidelines that would refiect this strong 
sense of direction. Some of these were: 

Passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
so that the Constitution of the United States 
will at last work for women. 

An immediate withdrawal from the war in 
Indochina, but, more than that, an end to 
the use of physical violence as an acceptable 
way of resolving conflict. 

Enforcement of all existing and proposed 
anti-discrimination laws, such as Title VID 
of the Civil Rights Act, and the Equal Pay 
Act—plus the important addition of a “cease 
and desist” clause to the EEOC. 

Adequate shelter for all Americans, and an 
end to discrimination against women, especi- 
ally families with women heads and welfare 
mothers. 

Elimination of the many tax inequities that 
affect women and children. 

Repeal of all laws that affect a woman’s 
right to decide her own reproduction and 
sexual life. 

Fair treatment of working women, includ- 
ing full tax-deductions for child care and 
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household expenses; maternity leave and vol- 
untary parental leave for childbirth; 
change of the Social Security System to end 
discrimination against families with work- 
ing women; and an end to the social and 
economic degradation of women, whether 
by employers or by unions. 

All of those and more are women’s issues. 
Some of them—like universally available 
child care—have already been publically 
identified. Others are only now being dis- 
covered as more and more women enter the 
work force, and meet a complex system of 
prejudice and injustice there. 

But we are going to work for justice and 
an end to our second class status, the way 
all second class groups in this country have 
done—by becoming a true political power. 

Of course the caucus recognized the eco- 
nomic burden, as well as the long and hard 
struggle that is necessary to produce such 
sweeping social change. But I believe, as one 
of our resolutions stated “that this country’s 
enormous resources could be more than 
enough. They need only to be reordered to 
pay for life instead of for death.” 

Women are going to see that this happens. 

Women are going to take control of their 
own lives by taking political power. 


THE SNAKE RIVER AND THE 
FUTURE 


Mr, PACK WOOD. Mr. President, near- 
ly a century and a half ago, the famed 
explorer Capt. Benjamin Bonneville first 
sighted Hells Canyon. Recording what 
he saw, he wrote: 

The grandeur and originality of the views 
presented on every side beggar both the pen- 
cil and the pen. Nothing we have ever gazed 
upon in any other region could for a moment 
compare with the series of scenes which here 
at every turn astonished our senses and filled 
us with awe and delight. 


I know how Captain Bonneville felt, 
because I felt the same way when I rode 
down the Snake River through Hells 
Canyon during the Memorial Day recess. 

I went to Hells Canyon because I 
wanted to see, firsthand, that which I 
had earlier been persuaded must be pre- 
served for future generations of Ameri- 
cans. It was the most inspiring, the most 
vividly moving experience of my entire 
life. It convinced me—as nothing be- 
fore—that we must save the Middle 
Snake from those who would ravage it. 
It convinced me that national priorities 
mean more than trimming the Defense 
budget. It convinced me that the No. 1 
national priority of our age is to in- 
sure that the few remaining majestic 
wilderness areas of the Nation must be 
preserved. 

This is a matter which involves not 
only all the people of the Northwest but, 
in a very real sense, all the people of the 
Nation. And that is why I am gratified 
so many other Senators have joined me 
in cosponsoring S. 717, a bill which would 
establish the Hells Canyon-Snake Na- 
tional River in the States of Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) 
has informed me that he has scheduled 
hearings on S. 717 before his Subcom- 
mittee on Parks and Recreation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for September 16 and 17, 1971. 

Mr. President, this is welcome news to 
the millions of conservationists and fish- 
ermen around the Nation who support S. 
717, and I join them in applauding Sen- 
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ator BIBLE for his willingness to let us 
make our case. This is a vital conserva- 
tion measure. 

Before the 4th of July recess, represen- 
tatives of several conservation organiza- 
tions contacted me asking if I would be 
willing to offer S. 717 as a substitute 
amendment to S. 488 on the floor, and I 
subsequently sent each Senator a letter 
indicating my intention to do so. But, 1 
decided not to call it up when I learned 
that Senator BIBLE had scheduled hear- 
ings on S. 717 for the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

During the time the submitting of the 
amendment was being considered, I re- 
ceived a number of letters from conserva- 
tion and fishing groups in support of S. 
717. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEAGUE OF CONSERVATION VOTERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Senate will soon be 
asked to vote on S, 488, a bill concerning Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River. 

We urge you to support an amendment by 
Senator Robert W. Packwood that would 
establish the Hells Canyon-Snake National 
River. We regard this as a key environmental 
vote, and it will be included in the next edi- 
tion of our chart, “How Your Senators Voted 
on Critical Environmental Issues”. 

As reported by the Interior Committee, S. 
488 would not guarantee protection of this 
great free-flowing section of the Snake as it 
runs through Hells Canyon. It would merely 
give the semblance of protection while plans 
for damming the river’s last free-flowing 
waters are drawn up. 

The Packwood amendment would move di- 
rectly to establish the Hells Canyon-Snake 
National River, administered by the U.S. For- 
est Service. The area, embracing 700,000 acres, 
is almost entirely in National Forests and 
is already earmarked for protection. It would 
include: 

1. The Seven Devils Unit of 314,000 acres 
bordering Hells Canyon in Idaho. 

2. The Imnaha Unit of 350,000 acres bor- 
dering Hells Canyon in Oregon. 

3. The Snake River Unit of 50,000 acres, 
including the Snake River, 100 miles of the 
Salmon River (Idaho), and 40 miles of the 
Grande Ronde River (Oregon). 

The Packwood amendment would protect 
the rivers and the land within a quarter-mile 
of the riverbank. It would prohibit dams, 
which have stilled the river in the upper 
reaches of Hells Canyon, and which are kill- 
ing off the famed fisheries of the Snake. It 
would also prohibit logging and mining, while 
grazing will be allowed to continue. Acquisi- 
tion of necessary private lands and easements 
is authorized up to $10 million. 

Conservationists all over the nation care 
deeply about Hells Canyon, the world’s deep- 
est river gorge. Please show them that you 
also care enough about Hells Canyon to vote 
for the Packwood amendment to insure its 
protection. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
MARION Epey, Chairman. 
OREGON ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL, 
Portiand, Oreg., June 21, 1971. 
Hon, ROBERT Pack woop, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Bos: Attached is a copy of the letter 
which was sent to all Senators, this date, sup- 
porting your amendment to S. 488. 

Best regards, 
LARRY WILLIAMS, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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OREGON EVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL, 
Portiand, Oreg., June 21, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR: We are writing to urge your 
support of a very important amendment 
which will reach the Senate floor in the next 
few days, concerning the preservation of the 
free-flowing Snake River between Oregon and 
Idaho. 

Senator Packwood is sponsoring an amend- 
ment to S. 488 which would substitute S. 717 
calling for the creation of a Hells Canyon- 
Snake National River. 

Senator Packwood’s amendment has 
gained wide support in Oregon and Idaho. In 
fact, Oregon’s Governor, Tom McCall, had 
spoken out in favor of the perpetual protec- 
tion of this River for its recreation and fish 
and wildlife values. While we do not oppose 
the establishment of a seven year morator- 
ium on dam construction on the Snake River, 
we feel that permanent preservation of Amer- 
ica’s deepest gorge from dam construction is 
an absolute must; therefore, a seven year de- 
lay does not answer the ultimate need. 

We urge you to join Senator Packwood and 
his co-sponsors in supporting the amend- 
ment to S. 488 when it reaches the Senate 
floor. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Director. 


HELLS CANYON 
PRESERVATION COUNCIL, INC., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, June 24, 1971. 
Hon. Bos Packwoop, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: We wish to again state our com- 
plete and total support of your efforts to cre- 
ate a Hells Canyon—Snake National River. 

We have worked long and hard on this 
proposal and we think it is the best type of 
legislation aimed at protecting this unique 
National treasure. We feel it offers something 
for all who are concerned about Hells Canyon 
except those who would alter its natural mag- 
nificence for monetary gain. 

We regret that our own Senators Church 
and Jordan have not joined us, We cannot 
support their Moratorium Bill. This bill will 
not stop the present commercialization of the 
waterfront, will not stop the present log- 
ging and roading in the adjacent land areas, 
and it will not stop the present decline of 
water quality due to mercury contamination, 
nitrogen supersaturation, and inadequate 
minimum-allowable flow. It would delay dam 
construction for a period somewhat longer 
than the FPC appears to be imposing upon 
itself. 

Although we fully appreciate Senator 
Church's reasons for not supporting the Na- 
tional River Bill, reasons which he indicates 
are based wholly on the practicalities of get- 
ting things through Congress, we feel the 
time to preserve Hells Canyon is now. 

We are grateful to Frank for first introduc- 
ing the Moratorium three years ago. At that 
time, it was a positive move in the direction 
of saving Hells Canyon. It is not now. 

If there is any way at all by which we may 
assist your efforts, please Jet us know im- 
ety: We are completely at your serv- 

ce. 
Best 


PETE HENAULT, President. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1971. 
Hon, ROBERT W. Packwoop, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Packwoop: Thank you for 
inviting the comments of the National Parks 
and Conservation Association on your pro- 
posed bill to establish the Hells Canyon- 
Snake National River, S. 717. 

The Association has continuously opposed 
construction of high dams. We particularly 
oppose dams that destroy uniquely valuable 
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natural features, which the Middle Snake 
truly is. We also feel that there are alterna- 
tive sources of power that are less damaging 
to the environment and more efficient than 
hydro-electric power. 

Again, we appreciate the opportunity to 
comment. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss LEDLIE L. DINSMORE, 
Administrative Assistant for Legis- 
lative Information. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C. June 17, 1971. 
Senator ROBERT W. Packwoop, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Packwoop: This is in re- 
sponse to your invitation to comment about 
the introduction of your bill, S. 717, estab- 
lishing the Hells Canyon-Snake National 
River in Idaho and Oregon. 

Attached is a copy of a resolution which 
our organization adopted in an annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, Dlinois, in 1970. As you can 
see, our organization hereby endorses the des- 
ignation of this national river in the area 
from Homestead, Oregon and the town of 
Asotin, Washington. We would hope that ap- 
propriate segments of the Salmon, Imnaha, 
and Grande Ronde Rivers would be included 
in such a national river. 

It is our opinion that this segment of the 
Middle Snake River must be kept free and 
unencumbered by a dam which would ruin 
outstanding natural values and create added 
difficulties to fisheries resources which are al- 
ready in trouble. This is particularly true of 
the new nitrogen problems which have arisen 
in the Columbia River Basin as a result of 
continued dam building efforts. 

The resolution also pointed out that the 
National Wildlife Federation supports the 
concepts that a moratorium on dam con- 
struction should be declared until a suitable 
national river plan is authorized and estab- 
lished. 

With this view in mind, we compliment you 
upon the introduction of S. 717 and we hope 
that it can be considered by the Congress at 
an early date. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas L. KIMBALL, 
Ezecutive Director. 


PRESERVATION OF SNAKE RIVER 
RESOLUTION NO. 25 


Whereas, the tast re unspoiled 
streach of the Middle Snake River is threat- 
ened by several proposals for the construc- 
tion of hydro-electric dams; and 

Whereas, this unspoiled reach of river is 
featured by spectacular Hells Canyon and 
other outstanding natural wonders; and 

Whereas, the Snake River, together with 
its tributaries, the Salmon, Imnaha, and 
Grande Ronde Rivers, constitute the last 
major remaining habitat for dwindling stocks 
of salmon, steelhead, and sturgeon in the 
entire Columbia River drainage; and 

Whereas, this area also contains significant 
and uniquely valuable wildlife habitat; and 

Whereas, the unspoiled Snake River offers 
many important outdoor recreational and 
educational opportunities; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation in annual con- 
vention assembled in Chicago, Ill., March 20- 
22, 1970, hereby endorses the designation of 
a Hell’s Canyon-Snake National River in the 
area from Homestead, Oreg., and the town of 
Asotin, Wash., and including appropriate 
segments of the Salmon, Imnaha, and Grande 
Ronde Rivers, to be administered by the U.S. 
Forest Service under rules and regulations 
which permit public hunting and fishing on 
public lands but prohibit the construction of 
any dam; and 

Be it further resolved that this organiza- 
tion also supports the concept that a mora- 
torium on dam construction should be de- 
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clared until a suitable national river plan 
is authorized and established. 


FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT W. Packwoop, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR PacKwoop: Friends of the 
Earth will stand strongly behind your effort 
to substitute the provisions of S. 717, to es- 
tablish a Hells Canyon-—Snake National River, 
in place of the moratorium bill, when the 
question is considered on the Senate floor. 

The living river and its wilderness setting 
need and deserve protection now, instead of 
further delay and indecision. 

We endorse the Packwood Amendment, and 
will urge the Senate to adopt it. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ALDERSON, 
Legislative Director. 
THe IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
June 17, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT PACKWOOD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos; We understand that the Senate 
Interior Committee has reported out S. 488, 
the Church Moratorium Bill, and S. 432 the 
Salmon Falls Division, Upper Snake River 
Project. Further, that the Senate will take 
these up on the floor next Tuesday, June 
22. We appreciate your request for our com- 
ments. 

Enactment would seriously reduce chances 
of favorable action on your bill to establish 
the Middle Snake River as a National River. 
The conservation-minded public wants the 
Middle Snake protected and preserved for 
its great and unique scenic, recreation, fish 
and wildlife values. 

Your intention to offer your national river 
bill as a substitute for S. 432 makes plenty 
good sense. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1971. 
Senator Bos Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PacKkwoop: This national 
conservation organization regards your pro- 
posal re. the Snake River National Recrea- 
tion Area as a most constructive plan to 
assure proper management of the outstand- 
ing resource, recreational and scenic values 
involved. 

The current problem of nitrogen supersat- 
uration is evidence of too much single-pur- 
pose development of the Columbia River 
System. Approval of your plan would give 
recognition to other important public values 
along a significant, and presently undis- 
turbed, stretch of the river system. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL A. POOLE, 
President. 
WASHINGTON ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: The Directors of 
the Washington Environmental Council at a 
meeting held May 8, 1971 voted to support the 
passage of Senate Bill 717, “The Helis Can- 
yon-Snake National River Bill” and its 
House companion bill HR 2429. We support 
the concepts of the Bill which would pre- 
serve the area in its present form. The eco- 
nomic arguments for developments in the 
area are not adequate justification to destroy 
the heritage of the canyon, the wildlife 
habitat and the natural recreational bene- 
fits that now exist there. 
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We strongly urge that hearings be held 
and that positive action be taken to pass the 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
Jack B. ROBERTSON, President. 
SIERRA CLUB, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT W. PACKWOOD, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Sierre Club has long 
favored protection of the Hells Canyon 
stretch of the Snake River as a national river, 
as embodied in the legislation you intro- 
duced, S. 717. 

As you know, the Sierra Club was among 
the intervenors in a Federal Power Commis- 
sion license proceeding in opposition to 
granting a license for dam construction in 
this unique and scenic gorge. Our basic point 
in that case was that the Hells Canyon area 
is of greatest value to the nation in its pres- 
ent state, as a natural and scenic treasure 
possessing unusual recretaional facilities 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. Drown- 
ing this canyon country, whose lofty pin- 
nacles form the deepest chasm in the North 
American continent, would be a national 
tragedy. 

The scenic, recreation, fish, wildlife and 
wilderness assets involved at Hells Canyon, 
part of the timeless heritage of all Ameri- 
cans, deserves better than a brief moratorium 
on dam construction in the area. There- 
fore, the Sierra Club commends you and the 
co-sponsors of the amendment proposed to 
give immediate national river protection to 
Hells Canyon. The time to save Hells Can- 
yon’s terraced cliffs, timbered slopes and un- 
tamed waters is now—through adoption of 
the Hells Canyon-Snake National River 
amendment you are proposing. With best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. LLOYD TUPLING, 
Washington Representative. 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1971. 
Sen. ROBERT W. PACKWOOD, 
6327 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PacKwoop: We are pleased 
to respond to your request concerning our 
views regarding the Hells Canyon-Snake Na- 
tional River proposal. 

For many years now The Wilderness So- 
ciety in concert with numerous other na- 
tional and local conservation organizations, 
has been working diligently to gain a pro- 
tective federal status for Hells Canyon and 
adjacent national forest lands. Given the 
extraordinary quality of the scenic, recrea- 
tional and wildlife characteristics of this 
region, it most definitely is in the national 
interest to assure the permanence of these 
high qualities by establishment of the Hells 
Canyon-Snake National River as provided 
in your Bill S. 717. 

Given the strong, widespread national con- 
cern to protect Hells Canyon and adjacent 
lands—built up progressively since 1954— 
the time has gone by when legislation such 
as S. 488 to impose a temporary moratorium 
(even though of seven years duration) on 
the construction of any dam or other engi- 
neering works affecting Hells Canyon is ap- 
propriate. The need now is for the Congress 
to recognize the powerful citizen demand for 
this national river and to pass the proper 
legislation as embodied in your S. 717. 

We appreciate deeply the vigorous efforts 
which you and your associates in the Con- 
gress have been and are making to estab- 
lish the Hells Canyon-Snake National River 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

Sincerely, 
STEWART M. BRANDBORG, 
Executive Director. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1971. 
Sen. ROBERT Pack woop, 
6327 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PacKwoop: Environmental 
Action endorses your amendment to S. 488, 
to estabilsh the Hells Canyon-Snake Na- 
tional River. 

A moratorium at this time, as proposed in 
S. 488, would merely give renewed hope to 
those who hope to dam the Snake River 
long after the justification for such projects 
has been dismissed. 

We particularly object to the act that no 
hearings were held on S. 488 this session 
and no public consideration has been given 
to the establishment of a National River. 

We fervently hope that the Senate will 
move to adopt your amendment to S. 488. 

Thank you for your efforts in this vital 
area. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA REID, 
Legislative Director. 


ZERO POPULATION GROWTH, 
Washington, D.C., 
Hon. ROBERT W. Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Packwoopo: We understand 
you plan to offer an amendment to estab- 
lish the Hells Canyon-Snake National River 
when S, 488, the Hells Canyon moratorium 
bill, is considered on the floor next week. 

Zero Population Growth strongly endorses 
this amendment. 

The moratorium alone would merely post- 
pone the decision until a time when in- 
creased population growth has generated 
increased pressure to destroy the wilderness 
qualities of the Snake. We believe that it is 
time to move directly to preserve this en- 
vironment. Your amendment would give 
the area the protection and national recogni- 
tion it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart POPE. 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
New York, N.Y., June 18, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT W. Pack woop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Packwoop: The National 
Audubon Society is pleased to respond to 
your request for our comments on your bill 
S. 717 to establish the Hell's Canyon-Snake 
National River. 

National Audubon has long supported Na- 
tional River status for the Middle Snake. In 
the January issue of the Society’s maga- 
zine, AUDUBON, Boyd Norton commented 
favorably on S. 717 in an article entitled 
“The Last Great Dam”. It is our view as it 
is his that we should act now to protect 
the Middle Snake and Hell's Canyon. The 
proposal for a moratorium on dam construc- 
tion to permit further studies, as provided 
in S. 488, only delays facing up to a deci- 
sion which has been considered at all levels 
of government since 1954. We congratulate 
you on introducing the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

We appreciate your providing us with an 
opportunity to express our opinion on this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in 
addition, I received statements from 
former Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Stewart Udall, and from the 
Governor of Oregon, the Honorable Tom 
McCall. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF STEWART L. UDALL ON HELLS 
CANYON— SNAKE NATIONAL RIVER 


Iam one of the many who has altered his 
value system as a result of the environmental 
crisis. 

We have come a long way in this Nation 
since engineers first began studying damsites 
on the Middle Snake, in Hells Canyon. No 
longer do we build dams simply because they 
are technically feasible or fit snugly into the 
outdated cost-benefit economic concepts of 
yesteryear. 

My own position has shifted drastically 
since I once advocated, as Secretary of the 
Interior, the construction of a Federal dam 
on the Middle Snake. 

My successors, Secretaries Hickel and Mor- 
ton, have come out for a preservation solu- 
tion for the Middle Snake. I applaud their 
efforts and the position taken by the Gov- 
ernors of Idaho and Oregon who have re- 
nounced dams on this stretch of the river 
and are seeking permanent protection for 
Hells Canyon. 

Congress will soon have an opportunity to 
decisively settle the fate of Hells Canyon and 
its wilderness setting by establishing the 
Hells Canyon-Snake National River. 

The alternative—the seven-year mora- 
torium on FPC licensing of dams on the 
Middle Snake, as proposed in S. 488—would 
only postpone a decision that should be made 
right now without further delay. 

The National River proposal has bipartisan 
support. I believe it confirms the national 
consensus of conservation that has evolved 
in the last two or three years on this issue. I 
understand that Senator Packwood intends 
to offer the National River bill as a substitute 
for the moratorium bill, which was recently 
reported out by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee. 
I hope enyironment-minded senators of 
both parties will vote for the Packwood sub- 
stitute. The issues are clear: we need to move 
beyond the half-step moratorium approach 
to decisive action that will give National 
River status and protection to this magnifi- 
cent gorge now. 


STATEMENT By Tom MCCALL, GOVERNOR OF 
OREGON 

It is my personal feeling that this stretch 
of the Snake River that remains free-flowing 
through Hells Canyon, should be preserved, 
and I am apposed to further dam construc- 
tion along the Snake River. The nitrogen 
problem in this river has given us great con- 
cern, and it appears that any correction will 
cost a tremendous amount of money, Another 
dam would merely multiply our problems. We 
should now consider placing this river in the 
wild river category, and I support Senator 
Packwood's bill, S. 717, which would establish 
the Hells Canyon-Snake National River. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, only 
a few days later, I received a copy of a 
letter dated June 25, 1971, signed by the 
Governor of Idaho, the Honorable Cecil 
D. Andrus, the Governor of Washing- 
ton, the Honorable Dan Evans, and the 
Governor of Oregon, the Honorable Tom 
McCall, and addressed to the Honorable 
John N. Nassikas, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Mr. President, 
this letter manifests their opposition to 
the construction of another dam on the 
Snake River. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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JUNE 25, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N. NASSIKAS, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mer. Nasstkas: Since the recent de- 
cision by Mr. William Levy again to rec- 
ommend construction of additional hydro- 
electric dams on the Hells Canyon reach of 
the Middle Snake River, we have seriously 
re-examined our position regarding the fu- 
ture management of the Middle Snake. 

We have reached the conclusion that con- 
struction of additional dams in Hells Can- 
yon is not in the best interest of the people 
of the Northwest, nor in the best interest of 
the nation. It is time that we recognize 
that Hells Canyon is truly a unique and 
magnificent national treasure. 

The role of hydroelectric power in the 
Northwest has been vital in bringing a 
high-quality life to the people of this area. 
However, by looking at the predicted energy 
needs of the Northwest for the next decade, 
we note that the proposed Hells Canyon 
dams would provide for less than a year of 
growth. It is interesting to note, in fact, 
that if all of the dams proposed on the Snake 
River were built, they would not make a 
significant dent in the impending power 
shortage. They would merely postpone the 
inevitable day of reckoning when we must 
meet our power needs by other than hydro- 
electric methods. 

We do not feel that the claims of addi- 
tional recreational benefits provided by the 
reservoir deserve merit. Certainly, the more 
than 100 miles of reservoirs already in the 
upper reaches of Hells Canyon and just as 
many miles of navigable river downstream 
offer more than enough recreation of the 
type that additional reservoirs would pro- 
vide. Considering the losses that would oc- 
cur in terms of stream fishing, hunting, jet- 
boating, rafting, backpacking and others, 
we can only conclude that the recreational 
benefits of additional dams would be highly 
negative. 

We must also consider the loss of fish 
due to supersaturation of nitrogen caused 
by the existing dams. Each year, for cen- 
turies, the steelhead and salmon have mi- 
grated up the Snake and its tributaries to re- 
produce, and it now appears they face virtual 
extinction because of the nitrogen problem. 
Additional dams in Hells Canyon could elim- 
inate any hope of saving this fishery re- 
source. 

We are at that time in the long history of 
this issue where we can have a part in pre- 
serving this national shrine for future gen- 
erations, or we can have a part in destroying 
it for all time. Hells Canyon contains great 
prehistoric and historic value. The area is 
an archaeological treasure. Unique combina- 
tions of plants and wildlife are found there. 
Most of the vegetation zones in North Amer- 
ica are compressed into this small area be- 
tween the river and the mountain tops. And 
yet, with all of these irreplaceable values, it 
has been in constant danger of destruction 
year after year. 

In summary, we feel it is time to seek pro- 
tection for Hells Canyon and the Middle 
Snake rather than development. 

In this regard, we urge the Federal Power 
Commission to refuse to grant the license to 
build additional dams in the middle reach of 
the Snake River. 

Sincerely, 
Tom McCatt, 
Governor of Oregon. 
Dan EVANs, 
Governor of Washington. 
CECIL D. ANDRUS, 
Governor of Idaho. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I have 
also received numerous letters of sup- 
port for S. 717 from fishermen. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record letters from 
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R. P. Van Gytenbeek, executive director 
of Trout Unlimited; Lewis A. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Fly Fisher- 
men; Arthur Solomon of Northwest 
Steelheaders Council of Trout Unlimited; 
and Steve Raymond of the Federation of 


Fly Fishermen. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TROUT UNLIMITED, 
Denver, Colo., April 26, 1971. 
Senator Bos PACK Woop, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
the continuing flow of information on your 
efforts to save Hells Canyon. Needless to 
say, we greatly applaude your efforts. 

Our Northwest Steelheaders Council, which 
numbers some 4500 people in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, is working on generating 
public support for your position and stands 
ready to assist in any other way which you 
deem necessary. 

Keep up the good work and I look forward 
to meeting you personally in the mear future. 
Until then, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
R. P. VAN GYTENBEEK, 
Executive Director. 
FEDERATION OF FLY FISHERMEN, 
Everett, Wash., March 31, 1971. 
Re S. 717 and H.R. 4249—Hells Canyon— 
Snake National River Bill 
Senator ROBERT W., Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Packwoop: The writer rep- 
resents a federation of fishermen of some 62 
organizations spread in the United States 
and Canada, representing approximately 14,- 
000 people, of which number approximately 
25% live in the States of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Each and all of said ones are vitally con- 
cerned in the passage of the Hells Canyon— 
Snake National River Bill to give legal status 
to the Snake River and its tributaries in 
order to preserve the same for its recrea- 
tional potential and its fishery resource. 

May I, on behalf of the Federation’s mem- 
bers, urgently request that the appropriate 
committees of the Congress schedule pub- 
lic fleld hearings on the bill to the end that 
the same may be voted on by those com- 
mittees and sent to the houses of Congress 
for final action in this present session. 

The Federation stands ready to do all it 
can, both within the states mentioned and at 
the Washington, D.C. level, to aid and assist 
the members of Congress in the acquisition 
of information and to assure the expression 
of public desire that these bills be passed. 

May I unequivocally express the opinion 
that the people of Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington do not want to lose a viable Snake- 
Columbia River system and the great assets 
its fisheries and recreational potential rep- 
resent to the quality of life in its watershed. 

Although vested interests make great clam- 
or for the consumptive utilization of the 
rivers for their particular purpose, the aver- 
age citizen desires those rivers’ preservation 
in their present condition for the aesthetic 
qualities such give to their individual lives. 

Yours truly, 
Lewis A. BELL, 


NORTHWEST STEELHEADERS COUNCIL 
or TROUT UNLIMITED, 
July 2, 1971. 
Hon. Bos Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I was very pleased to hear that 
you had solicited from Senator Bible his 
personal promise to hold hearings September 
16 and 17 on your Bill S. 717. 
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You will be pleased to know that this past 
weekend I spent four days at a National 
Board meeting of Trout Unlimited in Wagon- 
wheel Gap, Colorado. It was the unanimous 
feeling of the National Board that they will 
support your Bili, 

Kindest regards, 
ARTHUR SOLOMON, 
President. 


FEDERATION OF FLY FISHERMEN, 
March 12, 1971. 
Senator ROBERT Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Packwoop: I am pleased 
to be able to inform you that the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of Fly Fisher- 
men has voted unanimously to endorse Sen- 
ate Bill 717 to establish the Hells Canyon- 
Snake National River. 

The Executive Committee represents 4,000 
individual members and 60 member clubs in 
20 states. We have asked our members to 
notify their own Congressional delegations of 
their support for 8.717 and its companion 
measure in the House of Representatives. 

We wish you success in your dedicated ef- 
forts to win passage of this law. I trust you 
will let us know if there is anything more we 
can do to ensure its passage. 

We sincerely appreciate your concern for 
the preservation of Hells Canyon and the 
Snake River. 


Sincerely, 
STEVE RAYMOND. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, on 
July 6, I received a letter from the Ore- 
gon Wildlife Federation, signed by 
George Reed, executive director, with 
which he enclosed copies of resolutions in 
support of S. 717 and indicating concern 
over the lethal nitrogen problem caused 
by dams already in place along the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Reed’s letter and 
the attached resolutions be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Portland, Oreg., June 1, 1971. 
Senator Bop Packwoop, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is just to keep you up 
to date on the actions of one of Oregon’s or- 
ganizations regarding some of our natural re- 
sources. These Resolutions were acted upon 
at our recent annual convention in Medford. 
Those conservationists assembled here from 
all areas of Oregon for this 3 day meeting 
were unanimous in their support of these 
programs and would like to see them imple- 
mented and funded to the end these re- 
sources can be properly managed in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Resolution #5. This Nitrogen Supersatura- 
tion problem needs the immediate attention 
of the many agencies involved at both the 
State and Federal level and funds to find the 
answers and correct same. 

Resolution #6. We do unanimously support 
your legislation to preserve this Snake River. 

Senator, we were at Lewiston, Idaho when 
the “Coalition to Save the Snake" was 
formed under leadership of Jack Hemingway 
and truly it was a real feeling of satisfaction 
to see so many people, representing so many 
organizations, rally behind a single idea, a 
single piece of legislation, to get the job 
done. After 14 years of successful pressure 
from several small groups like the Wildlife 
Federation of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
and the Steelheaders and Izaak Waltonians, 
it has now blossomed into a concentrated 
effort of some 35 or 40 organizations. I came 
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away with a feeling, no one will take no 
for an answer, now. Everyone says yes we 
will preserve the Middie Snake as a Wild 
River. Right on, Senator Packwood, now you 
do have a lot of support here in the North- 
west. 


Conservationally, 
GEORGE REED, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION No. 5—NITROGEN SUPERSATURA- 
TION IN COLUMBIA RIVER 

Whereas the continuing loss of both down- 
stream and upstream fish migrants in the 
Columbia River is an outrage against a 
unique and precious public value of the 
Columbia River; and 

Whereas the high nitrogen supersatura- 
tion levels result directly from Snake and 
Columbia River dam construction; 

Now therefore be it resolved the Oregon 
Wildlife Federation does hereby request that 
the full capability of the U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
address themselves to the immediate and 
satisfactory solution to this urgent and com- 
pelling problem. 


RESOLUTION No. 6—SNAKE RIVER—HELLS 
CANYON NATIONAL WILD RIVER 

Whereas the Oregon Wildlife Federation is 
dedicated to the conservation of our natural 
resources; and 

Whereas the Middle Snake River is our last 
major Northwest river left in a wild and 
free flowing state, and as such, is an irre- 
placeable resource of great scenic and recre- 
ational value; and 

Whereas Senator Packwood’s legislation, 
Senate Bill 717 asks for National Wild River 
status for 120 miles of Snake River from 
Homestead, Oregon downstream to Asotin, 
Washington and will preclude the building 
of any hydro projects on this stretch of the 
Snake, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Oregon 
Wildlife Federation in Convention assembled 
in Medford, Oregon, June 20, 1971, Resolution 
#9 supporting construction of High Moun- 
tain Sheep Dam on the Snake River, passed 
by Oregon Wildlife Federation in Convention 
assembled in Bend, Oregon, June 12, 1960, is 
hereby rescinded; and 

Be it further resolved we hereby support 
National Wild River designation for the 
Middle Snake and will continually support 
legislation to permanently conserve this por- 
tion of the Middle Snake. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
meeting in Lewiston, Idaho, to which Mr. 
Reed refers in his letter, was a meeting to 
form the “Coalition to Save the Snake.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
randum covering actions taken at that 
meeting sent to me by Dale Jones, North- 
west Coordinator of the Friends of the 
Earth, and an article from the Sunday, 
June 27, 1971, Lewiston Morning Trib- 
une, which Mr. Jones refers to in his 
memorandum, be printed in the RECORD. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article entitled 
“Snake Preservation Drive Slated,” writ- 
ten by Jerry McGinn. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 2, 1971. 
To Senator Pack woop. 
From Dale Jones, Northwest Coordinator, 
FOE, 
Subject Snake River—Coalition to Save the 
Snake. 

Attached is an article from The Lewiston 
Tribune which covers the organizational 
meeting of the Coalition to Save the Snake 
which was held on June 26th in Lewiston, 
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Idaho. The article is accurate and complete 
as to what happened at the meeting. The 
following are the resolutions passed at the 


meeting. 

1. Resolved that we here present form a 
coalition for the purpose of preventing any 
further dams on the Snake River and its 
tributaries from the existing Hells Canyon 
Dam for the purpose of maximum protection 
and preservation of anadromous and resi- 
dent fisheries, game, scenic and wilderness 
resources in and adjacent to these rivers. 

2. Resolved to support and foster pend- 
ing and future litigation and legislation rea- 
sonably calculated to preserve the Snake 
River and its tributaries downstream from 
the existing Hells Canyon Dam from fur- 
ther degradation of water quality and ex- 
ploitation by dams. 

3. Resolved to aggressively seek the speedy 
enactment of Packwood Bill S. 717 and Say- 
lor Bill H.R. 4249 and to have field hearings 
held thereon in the Pacific Northwest as well 
as hearings in the Committees of Interior 
and Insular Affairs of both houses by the 
Fall of 1971. 


Diverse Groups Form COALITION To SAVE 
SNAKE 
(By Bill Hall) 

Three dozen organizations from through- 
out the Northwest formed a coalition at 
Lewiston yesterday to prevent “any further 
dams on the Snake River and its tributaries 
from the existing Hells Canyon Dam 
down...” 

The 75 persons present at the Hotel Lewis- 
Clark, representing organizations ranging 
from the Sierra Club to commercial salmon 
fishermen, named the new organization the 
Coalition to Save the Snake. 

They raised $3,470 in cash and pledges in 
about 10 minutes and said that was merely 
the beginning on a nationwide effort to 
finance a drive to protect the Middle Snake 
and environs from further development. 

The delegates elected Jack Hemingway of 
Sun Valley chairman of the coalition, and the 
punning new leader declared their cause to 
be that of coping with “the arrogance of 
power.” Hemingway is an ardent fly fisher- 
man, & conservationist and a member of the 
Idaho Fish & Game Commission. He is the 
son of the late writer Ernest Hemingway. 

The coalition approved unanimously by 
voice vote three resolutions on its purposes, 
including one pledging members “to aggres- 
sively seek the speedy enactment” of the bill 
sponsored by Sen. Robert Packwood, R-Ore., 
and Rep. John Saylor, R-Pa. The Packwood- 
Saylor bill would create the Hells Canyon- 
Snake National River, an approach that 
would ban dam construction on the Middle 
Snake and freeze further development of 
much of the country on either side of the 
river. 

The resolutions avoided any mention of 
the bill co-sponsored by Idaho Sens. Len B. 
Jordan and Frank Church to declare a seven- 
year moratorium on Middle Snake River dam 
construction. The Jordan-Church bill would 
afford no protection to the land on either 
side of the stream. Several of the delegates 
indicated privately that they oppose the 
Jordan-Church approach and do not con- 
sider it adequate. And Pete Henault, Idaho 
Falls, president of the Hells Canyon Preser- 
vation Council, read a statement to the 
gathering in which he said his organization 
“cannot support” the moratorium bill. 

The resolution on the Packwood-Saylor bill 
called for hearings in the Northwest and at 
Washington, D.C., “by the fall of 1971." 

The coalition formed Saturday also made 
it plain that a second aim, in addition to pre- 
venting further dams on the Middle Snake 
is to stop construction of Lower Granite Dam 
west of Lewiston. 

The resolutions approved Saturday were 
accepted by the delegates as individuals, and 
they were asked to seek formal endorsement 
by the organizations to which they belong. 
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The new organization elected four steering 
committee members in addition to Heming- 
way and left two steering committee seats 
vacent with an invitation for one to be filled 
by a representative of Indian tribes and an- 
other by a representative of commercial in- 
terests—commercial fishermen, excursion 
boat operators or similar ventures. 

The other four steering committee mem- 
bers elected yesterday are Larry Smith, Spo- 
kane, Northwest Steelheaders; Pete Henault 
of Idaho Falls, president of the Hells Canyon 
Preservation Council; Brock Evans of Seattle, 
& representative of the Sierra Club and the 
Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, and 
John A. K. Barker of Lewiston, president of 
the newly formed Selway-Bitterroot chapter 
of the Sierra Club. Barker, however, said he 
views himself primarily as a representative 
to the new organization of those who live 
in the back yard of the natural feature the 
coalition hopes to save. 

Hemingway began what amounted to the 
keynote of the session by reading a letter 
from Idaho Gov. Cecil D. Andrus and Oregon 
Gov. Tom McCall to the Federal Power Com- 
mission opposing additional dams in Hells 
Canyon. The two governors said that addi- 
tional dams on that stretch of the river 
would not be “in the best interest of the 
people of the Northwest nor in the best in- 
terests of the people of the nation.” They 
said that “recreationally, the benefits of ad- 
ditional dams would be highly negative,” and 
the dams could eliminate “any hope” of sav- 
ing fish runs. 

Hemingway said Washington Gov. Dan 
Evans is also expected to sign the statement 
on his return to the state this weekend. He 
termed the letter “our birthday present.” 

Hemingway said that the individual orga- 
nizations opposing Middle Snake dams have 
gone their own way “and put our own par- 
ticular needs in the forefront” until now. He 
called for “one united front.” 

Lewis A. Bell, Everett, Wash., president of 
the Federation of Fly Fishermen and presid- 
ing officer at the formation meeting of the 
coalition, declared this “a moment in time 
when we may have a common interest. In 
the past we have contended against each 
other for the furtherance of our own special 
interests. But there must come a time when 
we have a common interest—a unity. I think 


_ that time has come.” Bell termed the new 


organization "a coalition of diverse groups 
who have one common interest in saving 
the Snake. . . . The commercial fishermen 
and the sport fishermen can continue to 
fight over who gets the fish—after they're 
saved," Bell said. 

He said there is “reason to believe that 
men like Bing Crosby, Burl Ives and Arthur 
Godfrey feel strongly enough about this river 
to lend themselves to a fund raising drive.” 

At one point Hemingway 
to be referring to the choice between the 
Packwood-Saylor legislation on the one hand 
and the Jordan-Church bill on the other 
when he told the delegates that “we must 
support all legislation which will help our 
cause, but concentrate on the best and 
strongest legislation. . . . We must not allow 
ourselves to be lulled into complacency by 
legislation which, though it would be 
@ step in the right direction, would be only 
temporary.” 

Henault sketched the history of the 
Packwood-Saylor bill with intermittent criti- 
cism of the Jordan-Church bill. 

“The way we've been going,” Henault said, 
“we've been losing all the battles to save the 
Snake. . . . The way we've been doing things 
just hasn't worked, so we've got to get 


He said the Packwood-Saylor national river 


bill would “freeze the status quo. ... No 
other piece of legislation would do this.” He 
said a national park would prevent hunting 
“and probably take out the jet boats,” but 
the national river bill would permit both 
uses of the area. “The only people we would 
hurt are those who would exploit the river 
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for monetary gain.” He listed dam builders, 
lumbering operations and mining in that 
category 


He said a wild river designation would pro- 
tect the Middle Snake for only a short dis- 
tance on either side, whereas the national 
river bill would protect thousands of acres 
on either side. 

He said Packwood has been “working fe- 
verishly” to win approval of his bill. Earlier 
this month the Senate Interior Committee 
reported the Jordan-Church bill to the floor. 
He said at that point Packwood indicated 
he would try to substitute his bill for the 
Jordan-Church measure. 

Henault said that move was necessary be- 
cause “the Senate gave us no indication that 
it even knew the Packwood-Saylor bill ex- 
isted.” He suggested that Church and 
Jordan had stymied the bill's progress, He- 
nault described Jordan's position as want- 
ing a reclamation dam on the stream and 
Church's as wanting conservation. 

Henault said a “fight broke out” and Pack- 
wood obtained 22 co-sponsors of his meas- 
ure, including Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota and Sen. Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona. 

Toward the middle of this past week, He- 
nault said, Church and Jordan began mar- 
shaling their forces, “and by Thursday it 
became evident Senator Packwood’s amend- 
ment (to substitute his bill for the mora- 
torium) couldn't succeed .. . So on Friday, 
Senator Packwood agreed to withdraw his 
amendment ...” because, Henault said, he 
had won a promise of hearings on the 
measure, 

Henault added “we have a promise from 
Senator Church that, if the moratorium 
hasn't gone any place by the end of the 
year, he will reconsider his position.” 

Henault said Packwood “has won a very 
major victory on our behalf ... And he 
needs our support more than ever, because 
he’s‘in a very controversial spot back there.” 

The Idaho Falls man said, “I don't think 
there is any reason to oppose the mora- 
torium. Tf it passes, it might not hurt the 
national river bill... . But it isn't going to 
help us either. . . . Certainly if it delays the 
national river bill it will hurt us.” 

Thirty-eight groups registered for the 
Saturday session. Voting was by voice vote 
so there was no record as to which were par- 
ticipants and which were attending as 
observers. 

However, those who registered for the 

were the confederated tribes of the 
Umatilla Reservation, the Yakima Indian 
Nation, the Lewiston-Clarkston chapter of 
the Sierra Club, the Spokane chapter of the 
Sierra Club, Spokane Mountaineers, Montana 
Sierra Club, Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs, Friends of the Earth, Audubon Society, 
Oregon Wildlife Federation, National Wild- 
life Federation, Montana Wildlife Federation, 
Powder River Sportsmen, Hells Canyon Pres- 
ervation Council, Washington State Sports- 


foods, Idaho Outfitters & Guides Board, 
Clarkston Chamber of Commerce, Oregon 
Environmental Council, Clatsop Environ- 
mental Council, Washington Department of 
Ecology, U.S. Forest Service, Washington De- 
partment of Fisheries, Federation of Fiy 
Fishermen, Trout Unlimited, Washington 
Plyfishing Club, McKenzie Flyfishers, Lewis- 
Clark Normal School student body, Clear- 
water Fly Casters, Salmon & Tuna Packers 
Assn., Oregon Department of Game, Idaho 
Wildlife Federation and the Greater Lewis- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


SNAKE PRESERVATION DRIVE SLATED 


(By Jerry McGinn) 

LEWISTON, IpAHo.—Conservationist groups 
boasting more broad support than those who 
put the United States out of the supersonic 
transport business will launch a campaign 
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June 26 to save the remaining free-flowing 
stretch of the Snake River from dams. 

Nearly 30 dams impound the flow of the 
Snake and its tributaries in a thousand-mile 
staircase of slackwater reservoirs that for 
some reason not really explained, cannot sup- 
port fish life in numbers equal to before dam 
construction and discourages wildlife around 
them. 

To be known as the “Coalition to Save the 
Snake,” its champion in Congress will be Sen. 
Robert Packwood, R-Ore., who has entered 
& bill in Congress to make the undammed 
portion of the Snake, the Hells Canyon area 
about 85 miles in length, a national wild 
river. 

Supporting Packwood will be the Coalition, 
comprising an estimated 200 organizations 
nationwide headed by Trout Unlimited, the 
Sierra Club and reaching to local sportsmen's 
groups, historical societies and chambers of 
commerce. 

The group also has the vocal support of 
former Interior Secretary Walter Hickel and 
hopes to enlist former Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary John Gardner's Common 
Cause group and link up with Northern Cali- 
fornia’s Committee of Two Million. 

Hickel told an audience in Pocatello, Idaho, 
on April 24: “All dam construction should 
be halted on the Snake River. There are areas 
where the value is greater than just the com- 
mercial value, and I think the Snake River 
is one of those areas." 

Heading up the lobby group will be Jack 
Hemingway, a recent appointee to the Idaho 
Fish and Game Commission, and perhaps 
better known as the eldest son of the late 
novelist, Ernest He: y. Coalition head- 
quarters will be in Sun Valley, Idaho, where 
Hemingway lives. 

The rallying point for the group is the 
words expressed in 1967 by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court when it rescinded a license to 
construct the High Mountain Sheep Dam in 
the untamed stretch along the Idaho-Oregon 
border, 

The supreme court asked, “aren’t there 
other criterla than economics (the need for 
more power, in this case) for determining 
the fate of wild land not specifically pro- 
tected?” 

A coalition of private and public power 
concerns has applied for a license to put a 
dam across the canyon at any of five sites 
along the river. 

A Federal Power Commission examiner re- 
cently recommended that a dam be con- 
structed at the Low Mountain Sheep site 
near the confluence of the Snake and Salmon 
rivers. The recommendation also contained 
& provision which said that construction 
should not begin until September 1974. 

The FPPC is expected to make a binding 
ruling on the recommendation sometime in 
October. 

To those who wish to preserve it, Hells 
Canyon is more than a mere statistic or freak 
of geology. Compressed within it, from the 
alpine tundra of the Seven Devils Mountains 
to the desert environment at river level, are 
all the life zones of North America. 

In wildlife alone, the canyon possesses an 
amazing variety and quantity—elk, deer, 
black bear, otter, mink, raccoon, bobcat, 
cougar and coyote—to name just the major 
ones. 

Some 150 species of birds are found in the 
canyon, though the precise number doesn’t 
seem to be known. Canada geese and other 
waterfowl nest along the river in many places 
and even wild turkeys are seen. 

Twenty five species of fish inhabit this 
section of the Snake, including steelhead and 
Chinook salmon. And this is one of the last 
strongholds of the ancient white sturgeon, 
which thrives only in swift flowing water. 

Hells Canyon is nearly 8,000 feet in total 
depth—6,600 feet at one point from rim to 
river, It has been said you can take the entire 
Teton range, its length, breadth and height, 
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and drop into this gorge—and still have room 
to spare. 

Besides the campaign for popular appeal, 
the Coalition is going after congressmen for 
commitments. First and foremost on the lists 
are Sens. Frank Church and Len Jordan of 
Idaho, both members of the powerful Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
chaired by another Coalition target, Henry 
M. Jackson, D-Wash. 

Church and Jordan have proposed a mora- 
torium on dam building to provide time for 
additional studies. 

“We don’t need a moratorium,” Packwood 
said. “We need to start with the premise 
that no more dams should be constructed 
and then work from there.” 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, these 
letters clearly demonstrate that the con- 
sensus of opinion among conservationists, 
sports and commercial fishermen, and 
Indians, as well as other nonalined Amer- 
icans across the Nation is that the ques- 
tion of whether or not a dam should be 
built on the Snake is no longer the prime 
point of contention. The primary issue 
is, When do we move to preserve Hells 
Canyon and the Middle Snake River with 
its tributaries for all time? 

A number of plans have been advanced 
to use the water of the Snake River and 
its tributaries. But, in my opinion, in 
each case, the liabilities far outweigh the 
benefits. 

Many of these liabilities may not even 
be evident at this time, as was the case 
of the lethal nitrogen problem resulting 
from the dams constructed years ago. 
But it will not be difficult for the Ameri- 
cans of the 21st century to assess the 
value of this majestic wilderness area set 
aside for their recreation and enjoyment. 

The crucial point is that we can pro- 
vide power from a hydro dam for only a 
limited number of people on an extremely 
limited basis. And we can irrigate only a 
limited number of acres of land, while 
at the same time putting more land into 
soil bank programs because they are 
over-producing. But the price for this is 
the complete destruction of one of the 
greatest natural wonders of the North 
American continent. I don’t believe that 
the cost equals the residual benefits to be 
derived. And, as the population grows, 
and less and less peace and tranquility 
are available and to fewer people, as our 
Nation becomes covered with technolog- 
ical and industrial monstrosities, all our 
children and grandchildren will be left 
with is the cherished memory of what 
might have been. 

This Congress has the power to make a 
decision that will preserve this majestic 
area for generations yet unborn—or a 
decision that will affect only a few thou- 
sand people in a limited area for a limited 
period of time. May we have the courage 
to honor our commitment to the future 
and to make the right decision. 

Back many years ago, a distinguished 
French marshal, Marshal Lyautey, asked 
his gardener to plant a tree, and the 
gardener said: 

Well, this won't flower for a hundred years. 

And the Marshal said: 

In that case, plant it now. 

That is the way I feel about conserva- 
tion: It will not come about today, but 
we ought to get started today, if it is ever 
going to come. 
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REMARKS OF NAJEEB E. HALABY, 
CONCERNING TODAY’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, all too often 
the young people of today are categorized 
as “radical,” “activist,” or just “inex- 
perienced.” It was refreshing to hear the 
leader of a major U.S. corporation ex- 
press concern for today’s youth and out- 
line his hopes for utilizing and channel- 
ing their talents. I have taken the liberty 
of summarizing the remarks of Najeeb 
E. Halaby, president Pan American 
World Airways, made before the Ameri- 
can Club of Paris, June 3, 1971. 

Mr. Halaby referred to the young peo- 
ple the world over as the articulate 
spokesmen of social goals for our society, 
who fight against the impersonal char- 
acter of our universities, our corpora- 
tions and our Government. They are 
leaders in the ecological movement and 
in the consumerism campaign. However, 
Halaby said the new generation unfor- 
tunately contains its own set of contra- 
dictions. On the one hand they tell us 
they do not want to get caught up in 
the daily rat race of a job which helps 
to expand the GNP. Yet, they ask us to do 
more to build housing for the poor, up- 
grade our schools, provide health care for 
all and a host of other worthy goals. 
Halaby said: 

I think. all of their generous and decent 
instincts need to be channeled into serving 
society and not just their own whims—be- 
cause the community of man does have a 
claim on every member. 


He pointed out that Pan Am, like a 
great many companies in America and 
elsewhere, has expended a good deal of 
time and effort trying to reach and un- 
derstand the needs of the young. Pan 
Am conducted a series of seminars to ex- 
plore their attitudes, ambitions and mo- 
tivations. These studies and surveys have 
already changed Pan Am’s marketing ap- 
proach. Their approach to international 
travel is far different from their parents. 
They are anxious to meet new people, to 
listen, to learn and to understand cul- 
tures other than their own. A recent 
Stanford Institute research study re- 
vealed that the young place high value 
on such intangibles as self-expression 
and individualism. They determine their 
status among their peers not by what 
they have, but by what they are. 

Young people seem to prefer spending 
a sizable portion of the funds available 
to them on travel, recreational equip- 
ment and the arts—the things that help 
them develop as individuals instead of 
impressing the neighbors. There is, more- 
over, strong evidence that the young will 
not abandon these preferences as they 
mature. 

Halaby feels airlines ought to be doing 
a better job of helping young people get 
out and see the world. He stated: 

Our government has not served the air- 
lines or their passengers well, as they foster 
excessive and wasteful competition of the 
Atlantic. Pan Am has proposed that we turn 
this excess capacity to the benefit of young 
people, by again proposing a Youth Pare of 
$99 from the East Coast of the United States 
to any city in Western Europe. 

Beyond what business can do, there are a 
number of ways in which the younger gen- 
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eration and society at large can be brought 
into a more m and productive alli- 
ance. The idea of a National Youth Service 
Corps has been suggested in the U.S. and 
elsewhere. 


Halaby would like to see the creation 
of a broad public service program, volun- 
tary but sponsored by the Government, 
which would offer young men and women 
an opportunity to serve in many areas of 
compelling needs, educational tutoring, 
environmental preservations, prison 
work, family planning, health care, re- 
habilitation of delinquents, and so forth. 
Such a program would give young peo- 
ple a sense of being needed, which would 
alleviate some of their feeling of aliena- 
tion. 

Halaby concluded his address with the 
following thoughts: 

We are becoming more and more a global 
community—in the problems we share, with 
the youth problem figuring prominently 
among them; in the overlap of our cultures; 
in the dissemination of technology and cer- 
tainly in the increasingly multinational na- 
ture of business in this supersonic world. We 
will need people who can work in more than 
one country and find a good reception wher- 
ever they go. Only youth has the time to 
prepare for this sort of challenge. Let them 
start to see the world now and consider how 
they might serve it. 


Because of its length, I have not of- 
fered Mr. Halaby's speech in full, but Ido 
recommend it for those who are inter- 


DISCIPLES OF NEGATIVISM 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there is a 
small but vocal element in America de- 
termined to heap scorn on their own Na- 
tion and its accomplishments. One of 
the great tragedies is the fact that so 
many young people seem to be listening 
to these disciples of negativism. 

It would be wonderful if every young 
person had the chance to hear or read a 
commencement address given 2 years ago 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

One of Arizona’s outstanding publish- 
ers, Tom E. Anderson, reprinted the ad- 
dress in the June 24, 1971, issue of his 
Arizona Record newspaper, which serves 
Globe, Ariz. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Anderson’s column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bump on WHAT Two Previous GENERATIONS 
Have WROUGHT 
(By Tom E. Anderson) 

With most graduation (or commencement) 
ceremonies just completed for the year and 
with many graduates reflecting on their fu- 
tures, I think the following address by Dr. 
Eric A, Walker, president of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University will be thought pro- 
voking. It was delivered Sept. 11, 1969 to the 
members of the Penn State graduating class. 
It is, perhaps, timelier today than it was 


Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating 
class and those who got advanced degrees. 
Let me extend to each of you my personal 
congratulations and those of the entire Uni- 
versity on the degree you have earned today. 

This ceremony marks the completion of an 
important phase of your life. It is an occa- 
sion in which all who know you can share in 
your sense of pride and accomplishment. But 
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no one has more pride in your accomplish- 
ment than the older generation. But I am 
not going to tell that older generation how 
bright you are. Nor am I going to say we 
have made a mess of things and you—the 
younger ones—are the hope of mankind. 

I would like to reverse that process. For 
if you of the graduating class will look over 
into the bleachers to your left or right, I 
will reintroduce you to representatives of 
some of the most remarkable people ever to 
walk the earth. People you might want to 
thank on this graduation day. These are 
people you already know—your parents and 
grandparents. And, if you will bear with me 
for five minutes, I think you will agree that 
a remarkable people they are indeed. Let me 
tell you about them. 

Not long ago an educator from Northwest- 
ern University by the name of Bergen Evans, 
& radio performer known to your parents, got 
together some facts about these two genera- 
tlons—your parents and grandparents. I'd 
like to share some of the facts with you. 

These—your parents and grandparents— 
are the people who within just five decades— 
1919-1969—-have by their work increased 
your life expectancy by approximately 50 
per cent—who while Cutting the working day 
by a third, have more than doubled the per 
capita output. 

These are the people who have given you 
a healthier world than they found. And be- 
cause of this you no longer have to fear 
epidemics of typhus, diphtheria, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, measles or mumps that they 
knew in their youth. And the dreaded polio 
is no longer a medical factor, while TB is 
almost unheard of. 

Let me remind you that these remarkable 
people lived through history’s greatest de- 
pression. Many of these people know what 
it is to be poor, what it is to be hungry and 
cold. And because of this, they determined 
that it would not happen to you, that you 
would have a better life, you would have 
food to eat, milk to drink, vitamins to nour- 
ish you, a warm home, better schools and 
— opportunities to succeed than they 


g E EETA you the best, you are 
the tallest, healthiest, brightest, and prob- 
ably the best looking generation to inhabit 
the land. 

And because they were materialistic, you 
will work fewer hours, learn more, have more 
leisure time, travel to more distant places, 
and have more of a chance to follow your 
life's ambition. 

These are also the people who fought 
man’s grisliest war. They are the people who 
defeated the tyranny of Hitler, and who 
when it was all over, had the compassion 
to spend billions of dollars to help their for- 
mer enemies rebuild their homelands. And 
these are the people who had the sense to 
begin the United Nations. 

It was representatives of these two gen- 
erations, who through the highest court of 
the land, fought racial discrimination at 
every turn to begin a new era in civil rights. 

They built thousands of high schools, 
trained and hired tens of thousands of bet- 
ter teachers, and at the same time made 
higher education a very real possibility for 
millions of youngsters—where once it was 
only the dream of a wealthy few. 

And they made a start—although a late 
one—in healing the scars of the earth and 
in fighting pollution and the destruction of 
our natural environment. They set into mo- 
tion new laws giving conservation new 
meaning, and setting aside land for you and 
your children to enjoy for generations to 
come. 

They also hold the dubious record for 
paying taxes—although you will probably ex- 
ceed them in this. 

While they have done all these things, 
they have had some failures. They have not 
yet found an alternative for war, nor for 
racial hatred. Perhaps you, the members of 
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this graduating class, will perfect the social 
mechanisms by which all men may follow 
their ambitions without the threat of force— 
so that the earth will no longer need police 
to enforce the laws, nor armies to prevent 
some men from trespassing against others. 
But they—those generations—made more 
progress by the sweat of their brows than 
in any previous era, and don’t you forget it. 
And, if your generation can make as much 
progress in as many areas as these two gen- 
erations have, you should be able to solve 
a good many of the world’s remaining ills. 

It is my hope, and I know the hope of 
these two generations, that you find the 
answers to many of these problems that 

lague mankind. 

But it won't be easy. And you won't do it 
by negative thoughts, nor by tearing down 
or belittling. You may and can do it by hard 
work, humility, hope and faith in mankind. 
Try it. 

Goodby and good luck to all of you. 

That was the message and I cannot think 
of a single thing I would like to add to it. 


REMARKS OF MAYOR RICHARD J. 
DALEY TO THE U.S. CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago spoke with 
knowledge and commitment about the 
problems of the cities and possible ac- 
tions that our national and local govern- 
ments can take to help solve these prob- 
lems. The mayor noted that: 

All of us had better become involved in 
the solutions to the ills of the city because 
in this urbanized society, we all are part of 
total economic and social system regardless 
of political, geographic, and census 
classifications. 


Mayor Daley said that: 

Problems of welfare, health, crime, educa- 
tion, yey i employment, environmental 
control, and transportation are not confined 
just to the cities, but are increasingly affect- 
ing suburban and rural areas as well. 


The mayor called for a “bipartisan na- 
tional urban policy” that would provide 
the cities with “massive infusion of re- 
sources in large blocks, with -assurance 
that these resources will continue; for at 
least the rest of this century.” 

It was my privilege to give the keynote 
speech at this conference, and I want to 
make it very clear that I also join the 
mayor of Chicago and his fellow mayors 
in their call for a national urban policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mayor 
Daley’s remarks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY 

Acknowledge: Bishop Howard; Reverend 
Bright; Mayor Tate; Mayor Lindsay; Distin- 
guished Delegates to this Conference; Fellow 
Mayors; Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Since its first annual meeting 38 years ago, 
this conference has been an important event 
because it focuses national attention on the 
city’s viewpoint as expressed by the mayors 
and other local officials. But more than ever 
before, the importance of this meeting is not 
limited to the cities. The issues we are dis- 
cussing involve directly every citizen no 
matter where he lives. 

Those who think city limits are walls or 
real barriers are deluding themselves, for they 
only live in the outer city. In this urbanized 
society we all are part of total economic and 
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social system regardless of political, geo- 
graphic and census classifications. 

Problems of welfare, health, crime, educa- 
tion, housing, employment, environmental 
control, and transportation are not confined 
just to the cities, but are increasingly affect- 
ing suburban and rural areas as well. 

Historically the city was the place where 
the newcomer was welcomed and where he 
found opportunity for himself, his family 
and his children. The cities were the place 
where the immigrants had the opportunity 
to move up economically ahd socially. 

It was only natural that this process—this 
upward movyement—took place in the city 
because the essential truth is that cities 
were—and in my opinion they remain—the 
primary economic bulwark of the nation— 
the focal point of its social and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

The role of the central city today is the 
same. The central city must be the innova- 
tor and it must still serve as a catalyst for 
the poor of today—who for the most part 
do not come from other countries but from 
within our own national borders. 

However, the central city has been steadily 
losing its capability to effectively carry out 
its historic role because of rapid changes in 
our society. Two great wars and a major de- 
pression, and an unwanted tragic war, ur- 
banization, accelerated advancements in 
technology and science and the movement of 
population have created vastly different con- 
ditions. 

Much of the deterioration that has taken 
Place in the city occurred during the twenty 
year period when the depression and wars 
took a heavy toll of the housing supply and 
curtailed basic city services and capital im- 
provement programs. 

The war had brought millions of 
workers into the cities where jobs were avail- 
able. But when the war ended and buliding 
materials were again available, the Federal 
Housing Administration adopted a mortgage 
insurance program which in conjunction 
with a huge, badly planned highway program, 
meri and abetted uncontrolled suburbaniza- 

on, 

At the same time the F.H.A. ignored the 
cities where the housing needs were the most 
critical. 

I don’t believe the policy was intentional, 
but its effect was to hasten the flight to the 
suburbs and to handicap the central cities 
in providing housing and undertaking long 
delayed rebuilding and renewal programs. 

Meanwhile, the technological revolution 
increased production while it decreased the 
need for manpower, particularly of the un- 
skilled worker. 

There were neither adequate local re- 
sources, nor recognition of the complexity of 
the problem needed to meet the special re- 
quirements of the unskilled workers and 
their families who had come to the city. 
There were not sufficient funds for intensified 
education, for expanded health services, and 
for the other programs to help newcomers 
to move up the economic and social ladder. 

State legislatures—dominated by rural in- 
terests—refused to help the cities, 

Mayors turned to the Federal Government. 
Congress tried to respond to the plight of 
the cities and perhaps there was no better 
statement of the national commitment than 
the 1949 Federal Housing Act. It established 
as national policy “the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

There was every reason to anticipate that 
this goal could be realized because of the 
tremendous material advances taking place 
in our society. 

The progress and break-throughs which 
had occurred in the flelds of science, tech- 
nology and communications in the past 
twenty-five years had been more rapid and 
far-reaching than the advances which had 
taken place in the last hundred years. It had 
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always been assumed that as science and 
technology improved our material and 
physical world, they would make an equal 
contribution to the betterment of our en- 
vironment and our social world. 

But instead a critical imbalance between 
physical and social progress has developed. 

And there are many—and particularly the 
younger generation—who cannot understand 
how a nation which can send space ships to 
Mars cannot clear a slum—cannot give every 
child quality education—cannot erase dis- 
crimination and provide full employment. 

This is the new dimension to improve the 
quality of life for every citizen—and to do it 
right now. 

And this new dimension is directly influ- 
enced by the change in the economic and 
social relationships between the central city 
and its surrounding area. Before the tre- 
mendous of urbanization, the re- 
sponsibilities of cities and suburbs could be 
easily defined. Now the central city is the 
vital core of a metropolitan social and eco- 
nomic unit. The central city remains the 
innovator—the catalyst. But, the enormous 
burden of the responsibility for providing a 
better life for every citizen must be shared 
with all the communities which take up the 
metropolitan area. 

Unfortunately the Federal and State gov- 
ernments do not agree with this view. We are 
witnessing a dual policy by the national 
administration in regards to low and moder- 
ate income housing. The Department Secre- 
tary embraces the comprehensive urban con- 
cept while the White House disowns it. 

What is at issue is whether there is one 
national policy or two: one for the cities 
and one for the rest of the country. We can- 
not respond with integrity to two contradic- 
tory Federal policies except to ask one na- 
tional policy which is equitable to all citizens 
of our Nation. 

I believe that a dual national policy will 
be rejected. Experience has shown us that 
attempts to impose one set of standards in 
the cities and another in the surrounding 
areas will become as self defeating as the 
multistandard welfare system. 

A double standard will be rejected because 
it seeks to ignore the reality of urbaniza- 
tion. It will be rejected because it is a nega- 
tive policy. It jeopardizes those urban pro- 
grams which cities now have underway to 
meet the causes of poverty and urban decay. 

It will be rejected because the mayors of 
cities who represent most of the people want 
to carry on positive programs. It will be 
rejected because the surge of rising aspira- 
tions for a better society is shared by most 
Americans. 

We must also be aware of possible dangers 
in structuring an equitable revenue sharing 
program. We all support the principle, but 
there are honest differences of opinion as 
to how the program should actually be im- 
plemented. 

Many of us believe that revenue should be 
shared primarily on the basis of need. We 
are deeply concerned that we do not harm 
those programs which Congress passed spe- 
cifically to help the cities—such as the model 
cities program. 

There is no reason why revenue sharing 
should interfere with categorical aid pro- 
grams and the use of special incentive grants 
to achieve national objectives in particular 
program areas. In its report on revenue shar- 
ing the President’s advisory commission on 
intergovernmental relations pointed out— 

“For years, State governments have made 
unconditional and categorical grants to local 
governments without one or the other being 
impeded. Only the national government— 
specifically the Congress—has failed to utilize 
both approaches.” It is time that Congress 
becomes more flexible and adopts those grant 
in ald approaches which serve best. 

In this regard I agree with the intent of 
the administration’s efforts to consolidate 
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certain groups of related programs and to 
simplify their administration. 

I—for one—believe that Federal programs 
should be audited by Congress but the 
administrative decisions should remain with 
the cities. Most of us have the know-how to 
properly administer programs. Certainly 
nothing is to be gained by channelling funds 
through State capitals, 

Though the problems of the cities are 
making progress. We are helping to improve 
the lot of people. 

We are carrying out projects to remove the 
slums, to provide better education, to ex- 
pand health care. We in the cities are work- 
ing to meet our responsibilities. We are mind- 
ful that there is much to be done—but we 
need not be ashamed of what has been 
accomplished in so short a period of time and 
with little change in the revenue system 
available to cities. 

Despite the lack of unified direction from 
Washington and the State Houses, the mayors 
of cities have not evaded their responsibilities 
because they are closest to people and have 
long understood their needs. 

In the past, local government was pri- 
marily responsible for basic housekeeping 
services and public works. Now all of us are 
also concerned with poverty and jobs, with 
the kind and quality of education, with the 
welfare of youth and senior citizens, with 
manpower training and merit employment, 
with comprehensive health care, with mass 
transportation, with civil rights and human 
relations, with housing, conservation, reha- 
bilitation and the renewal of neighborhoods, 
with the protection of our air and water, and 
with economic and cultural development. 

If you look at the agendas of the annual 
meetings of this organization during the 
past two decades, you will find they are 
increasingly addressed precisely to these pro- 
grams. 

Cities are willing to meet their responsi- 
bilities in dealing with these national issues. 
We are willing to commit a fair share of our 
scarce local resources to do the job, but the 
cities cannot be expected to assume the en- 
tire burden alone—the mayors have pleaded 
with the White House, the Congress and 
State governments to provide the resources 
necessary for the cities to carry on the vital 
functions of serving all the people. 

Needed is a new and straight-forward bi- 
partisan national urban policy that will pro- 
vide the cities, not with plece-meal programs, 
confused by administrative edicts—but mas- 
sive infusion of resources in large blocks, 
with assurance that these resources will con- 
tinue for at least the rest of this century. 

In the past twenty years there has been 
enough discussion, enough talk and enough 
debate about the ills of the city. 

It is time now to declare a new bill of 
urban rights for our citizens—a large ma- 
jority of whom live in cities. 

Every family—everywhere in the country 
has the right to live a good life. To avail 
themselves of this right, every man and 
woman has the right to expect employment 
opportunities commensurate with their 
talents and skills. And those who cannot 
work because of infirmities, age or other 
special conditions have the right to an in- 
come sufficient to live in dignity. Every fam- 
ily must have the right to health care for all 
its members, regardless of ability to pay. 
Every family must expect as a right a de- 
cent home. Every child must have the right 
to receive a quality education. 

These urban rights have been echoed again 
and again. Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke 
of “four essential human freedoms.” He 
listed these as the freedom of speech and 
expression, of the freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way. And he said, 
“the third is freedom from want—and the 
fourth is freedom from fear.” 

He was speaking in world terms and I am 
speaking in national domestic terms. We 
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must guarantee these rights of the freedom 
from want—for every American family—and 
freedom from fear—from every source which 
threatens a citizen’s tranquility. 

We cannot improve life in the cities—or 
anywhere—unless we have an orderly society 
which protects the individual. We must have 
communities that have sufficient order and 
safety to allow freedom of movement. We 
must haye communities in which people can 
work, shop, attend school and church, and 
enjoy leisure, and in which we can associate 
with our fellow men to achieve common 
objectives. 

In order to have freedom from want there 
must be opportunity for employment. There 
is no better way to redress the ills that beset 
an individual or family than through the 
independence gained through regular em- 
ployment. The debasement and loss of dig- 
nity that attends unemployment leads to 
frustration and lack of confidence and de- 
stroys the individual. We cannot afford to 
waste our most precious asset, our human 
resources, in this way. 

As a nation we just cannot tolerate a sit- 
uation where people cannot get work. We 
cannot condone any policy—no matter how 
worthy the objective—that produces a six 
percent rate of unemployment. If private 
industry cannot provide jobs then govern- 
ment must fill the gap. 

I cannot emphasize enough how strongly 
I feel that the public service employment 
bill which has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress be signed by the President. 

It is a national shame that veterans are 
returning home from Vietnam to join the 
jobless. We must provide these men who 
have served their country with jobs. 

In Chicago, in 1968 we initiated a job 
service for Vietnam veterans and we located 
this service in city hall so it could get high- 
est priority. In 1969 we were successful in 
placing 1400 men in jobs. But the recession 
has seriously hampered our ability to place 
veterans and last year jobs were only se- 
cured for 482 out of 3500 applicants, and 
during the first five months of this year we 
have found jobs for only 166 men, although 
applications are on the rise. 

It’s a sad commentary on the state of our 
society when our government can draft men 
and send them to war but can’t mobilize it’s 
resources to give these same men jobs when 
they return home. 

There are avenues for cities to take in or- 
der to create new jobs and I am sure many 
citles, like Chicago, have tapped every re- 
source to attract commerce and industry 
and to encourage business to remain in the 
city, Through the Federal Economic Devel- 
opment Act, we in Chicago have created 3,- 
000 jobs in the former stockyards area and 
@ second industrial site will provide 6,000 
more jobs. 

The government should vastly expand its 
appropriations for the shared projects where 
working together with private developers we 
can make it possible for new industries and 
commerce to rise in our cities and provide 
jobs for our residents. 

In my opinion there is nothing as impor- 
tant to the solution of the great social issues 
of our times than jobs! Congress in passing 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 has 
shown its appreciation of this fact by recog- 
nizing that where the private sector cannot 
assure full employment—Government must 
become the employer of last resort. 

We will discuss many ideas in the few 
days ahead and we will not always agree 
on our approaches. But we are as one in 
the belief that the vitality of cities is essen- 
tial to the vitality of the Nation. 

We are here as spokesman for the people 
of the cities—the rich—the poor—the middle 
class—the old—the young—the black—and 
white. In a sense we are also here to speak 
for the suburbs for their well-being depends 
on the strength of the city. 
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As elected officials, we are the voice of the 
people and in the next few days let us speak 
bluntly. We need the understanding and 
the help of our national leadership. We need 
bi-partisan support. Let us be sure that 
when we leave this conference, we have not 
only expressed deep concern for the people 
of our country, but that we have presented 
concrete plans and programs clearly with 
the intention that they be implemented. 

Americans have a strong belief in the ef- 
fectiveness of local government. They look 
to us for leadership. I am sure that goals 
we seek are shared by most of the people 
of our country. We know that the problems 
of the cities are not going to be solved to- 
morrow. We know there will be delays and 
trying times ahead. 

I think it is appropriate to reflect on the 
words of Sir Thomas More when he was 
discussing the inadequacies and injustices 
of the day and how they might be remedied. 

“Suppose wrong opinions cannot be 
plucked up by the roots, and you cannot 
cure as you wish, vices of long standing yet 
you must not on that account abandon ship 
of state and desert it in a storm, because 
you cannot control the winds. But neither 
must you impress upon them new and 
strange language, which you know will carry 
no weight with those of opposite conviction, 
but rather you must endeavor and strive 
to the best of your power to handle all well, 
and what you cannot turn to good you must 
make as little bad as you can. For it is im- 
possible that all should be well, unless all 
men are good, which I do not expect for a 
great many years to come.” 

In the words of Sir Thomas More I know 
that we mayors strive to the best of our 
power to handle all well. 


THE SWAINSBORO FOREST BLADE 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, we, in 
Georgia, have always been proud of the 
tradition of independent, local, weekly 
journalism, which we have maintained 
continuously since 1819. These newspa- 
pers, through the dedication of their edi- 
tors and staffs, keep the people of their 
communities informed on local] issues and 
present a view of life in these smaller 
towns, that is unavailable in the larger, 
often impersonal, urban dailies. 

One of our Georgia weekly newspapers, 
the Swainsboro Forest Blade, has been 
recognized nationally as the Nation’s 
“most excellent weekly newspaper,” cir- 
culation 3,000 to 6,000. The National 
Newspaper Association, in making the 
award to the Forest Blade, cited three 
outstanding features of the paper: 

Its attention-compelling front page, effec- 
tive use of spot color throughout the paper, 
its easy-to-read style, with good type faces, 
text type measure, and use of white space 
and leading. 


They pointed to the “effective use of 
pictures throughout the paper in a vari- 
ety of sizes, well-cropped and including 
pictures of individuals with newsstories. 
The publication is well departmentalized 
and reproduction generally makes the 
paper sparkle.” 

I am particularly proud of the Swains- 
boro Forest Blade since it is the home- 
town paper for my family and we have 
been among its subscribers for years. My 
wife, Luck, is a native of Swainsboro, and 
we have kept up with our friends there 
through reading the Forest Blade. Eman- 
uel County can well be proud of this 
local voice. 

I congratulate our good friend, the 
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Honorable Bill Rogers, the editor of the 
Forest Blade, and his fine staff for their 
achievements, and I wish them many 
more years of continued success. It is 
noteworthy that this national recogni- 
tion came to the Forest Blade for the 
year 1970-71 in which Bill Rogers served 
ably as president of the Georgia Press 
Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the members of 
the staff of the Forest Blade be printed 
in the Recorp so that they may receive 
some measure of the recognition due 
them. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FOREST BLADE STAFF 

William C. Rogers, editor-publisher; James 
H. Morgan, publisher; Mrs. Ruby Fagler, ex- 
ecutive news editor; Miss Lennis Johnson, 
social and feature editor; Mrs. Loretta Stone, 
advertising director; Mrs. Glenda Godbee, 
advertising layout; Mrs. Jane Stuckey, office 

; Mrs. Joyce Crenshaw, Computer 
operator; Mrs. Vicki Rogers, editorial assist- 
ant; Claude Johnson, maintenance; Howard 
Henson, photographer; Bill Rogers, Jr., edi- 
torial assistant. 


THE URBAN PARK SINGERS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently, 
the Senate of the State of Texas passed 
a resolution commending the Urban Park 
Singers and proclaiming them Texas 
Ambassadors of Good Will. The Urban 
Park Singers are a teenage choir from 
Urban Park Baptist Church in Dallas, 
Tex. This summer they will be touring 
the Southern United States giving a 
number of concerts for the delight of 
many thousands of people. I bring this 
outstanding group of young people to 
the attention of the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
of the Texas Senate be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 1335 

Whereas, The future of this nation lies in 
the potential of our youth; the Texas Senate 
therefore takes pleasure in bringing recogni- 
tion to outstanding young people of this 
State; and 

Whereas, A group of more than one hun- 
dred teen-agers from the Urban Park Baptist 
Church are to be commended for their Chris- 
tian concern for others and for their willing- 
ness to become personally involved in the 
problems of their community, their State and 
their Nation; and 

Whereas, In 1970, this group of teen-age 
members of the Urban Park Baptist Church 
in Dallas organized a choir called the Urban 
Park Singers; they have been called upon to 
present musical programs at other churches, 
schools, hospitals, shopping centers and at 
Love Field; they have presented concerts in 
Colorado and plan an extensive tour of the 
Southern States in July of this year; and 

Whereas, Although they are known pri- 
marily as a choir, their main purpose is to 
share their knowledge and love of God with 
the world; they have conducted a Bible school 
for underprivileged children; they undertook 
a Christmas toy drive which culminated in a 
party for some 250 of these children; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the 62nd Leg- 
islature pay highest tribute to the group of 
outstanding young people who compose the 
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Urban Park Baptist Church Choir for their 
sincere and dedicated efforts to live up to the 
requirements of their Christian ideals; and 
for their unselfish contributions toward mak- 
ing life happier and more worthwhile for 
their fellow man; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
prepared for this choir as an expression of 
our appreciation to them; and that they be 
proclaimed Texas Ambassadors of Good Will 
as they tour the Southern States of America 
this summer. 


MUSEUM OF AFRICAN ART 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last week in May a series of diplo- 
matic, cultural, and social events in 
Washington marked the formal reopen- 
ing of an institution which has had a 
remarkable development in the last 7 
years and which has fulfilled a most im- 
portant need in our Nation. 

The Museum of African Art and its 
jointly sponsored Frederick Douglass In- 
stitute of Negro Arts and History opened 
in 1964 in the first Washington residence 
of Frederick Douglass, here on Capitol 
Hill. The first exhibit was borrowed from 
art patrons in the area. During these 
ensuing years the museum has amassed a 
collection of 3,000 pieces and is one of 
the major collections of African art in 
America. The Frederick Douglass Insti- 
tute has acquired, since 1964, four addi- 
tional townhouses. Today with a new 
wing and a completely restored building 
memoralizing America’s most important 
black historical figure, the museum gives 
proper recognition, for the first time, 
among the broad spectrum of public and 
private museums in the Nation’s Capital, 
to the African aspects of the American 
heritage. 

Mr. President, I have been associated 
with the museum from its inception and 
have served as chairman of its board of 
trustees. The story of its progress and 
achievements, its program for the future 
and its educational and social purpose is 
one that should be told. 

The story of the museum is a perfect 
example of cooperation between the pub- 
lic and private sectors in the national in- 
terest. It serves as an inspiration for all 
who are determined to build a society 
characterized by mutual respect, social 
harmony, and opportunity. 

The contributions of the British, the 
French, the Italians, and the Spanish— 
indeed of most national or cultural 
groups—to the development of modern 
society and particularly to the growth of 
our own Nation have long been recog- 
nized and appreciated by most Ameri- 
cans. Not so the cultural antecedents of 
our black citizens whose origins in the 
continent of Africa have been obscured 
in misconception and prejudice. 

Until now the specialized knowledge of 
the social scientist and the art historian 
have formed little part of public think- 
ing, either among white or black Ameri- 
cans. Due recognition of the legitimacy 
of African values, social systems, lan- 
guages, and philosophies has been with- 
held. The creativity which has produced 
one of mankind’s most expressive and 
powerful art traditions has been ignored. 
Such lack of knowledge has, of course, 
been one of the principal stumbling 
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blocks to the achievement of interracial 
respect and understanding in America. 
Most people—black as well as white 
Americans, ironically—have generally 
believed that there has been no signifi- 
cant black past; that the African her- 
itage was simply one of savagery and 
slavery. 

Today we are in a position to know 
better. The Museum of African Art to- 
gether with the Frederick Douglass Insti- 
tute has, perhaps more than any other 
institution in the United States, served 
to bring this knowledge to public 
attention. 

The events of the week commemorated 
the completion of a $400,000 building 
expansion program which provides the 
museum with additional exhibit halls 
and an auditorium and lecture hall. To 
mark the reopening of the museum, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaston deHavenon brought 
their masterpiece collection of African 
art to Washington. It is considered to be 
one of the finest collections in the world 
featuring West and Central African 
tribal art. 

Among the hundreds of guests—black 
and white—who mingled at the subse- 
quent events, my own impressions were 
echoed over and over again. One need 
not be an “art lover” to appreciate the 

m, the drama, and the beauty of 
the tribal sculpture of Africa. 

The museum came about through the 
vision and energy of persons who were 
committed to the idea of fostering inter- 
racial respect as a foundation for inter- 
racial equality. Our director, Warren 
Robbins, former Foreign Service officer 
in the Department of State and the U.S. 
Information Agency, had learned of the 
importance of African art and culture 
during 10 years of assignment in Europe, 
where he also became aware of the in- 
fluence of African sculpture on the de- 
velopment of the revolutionary modern 
art movement of this century, particu- 
larly on Picasso. It was Robbins’ con- 
viction that if the true sophistication of 
African art became by the 
American public, one of the principal 
roots of prejudice could be demolished. 
Together we set about to build an insti- 
tution with this as its goal. 

Combining art and civil rights in an 
educational museum was not an idea 
that found immediate acceptance in 
1964. But with hard work, persistence 
and a great deal of talking and writing 
at a time when attitudes were receptive 
to change in America, an increasing 
number of persons in public life and in 
philanthropy gave the fledgling institu- 
tion both moral and financial support. 
The museum has an active educational 
program built around its exhibits and 
publications, for school children, uni- 
versity students, and the general public 
alike, not only at the museum but, 
through extension activities, in other 
parts of the country. Over the years one 
of the principal functions of the insti- 
tute has been to conduct lectures ex- 
plaining the meaning of African art to 
school children from Washington and 
surrounding areas. Over 4,500 groups 
have toured the museum, most of them 
public school children and many of them 
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college students. The institute also con- 
ducts a lecture program in colleges 
throughout the United States. 

The two principal benefactors of the 
museum program have been the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Ford Foundation. Each of these 
agencies, one public, one private, has 
sought to encourage programs which 
foster public understanding of the role 
and contributions of ethnic minorities in 
American life. Their officials have worked 
closely with the museum /institute. 

Other major support has come from - 
the U.S. Office of Education—under title 
III of the U.S. Education Act of 1965— 
from the Samuel H. Kress, Old Dominion, 
Rockefeller Brothers, Vera G. and Albert 
A. List, J. M. Kaplan, Eugene and Agnes 
Meyer and the United States Steel Foun- 
dations; and from such private philan- 
thropists as Mr. and Mrs. David Lloyd 
Kreeger of Washington; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph James Akston, Emil J. Arnold, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Weber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaston deHavenon of New York; the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Currier of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Freeman of 
Maryland; the Honorable Frances Bolton 
of Ohio; Kenneth Noland of Vermont; 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Robbins and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Siff of Massachusetts; 
Michael Rea of Pennsylvania; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. William Miller of Rhode Island, 
as well as from a host of other benefac- 
tors and patrons from throughout the 
United States who have recognized the 
national implications of such an institu- 
tion and whose farsighted support merits 
the public expression of appreciation. 

Among those associated with myself 
and Mr. Robbins on the national coun- 
cil and advisory boards of the museum 
and institute have been such figures as 
Professors S. I. Hayakawa, Margaret 
Mead, Benjamin Quarles, Saunders Red- 
ding, and Edgar Toppin; former Amer- 
ican Ambassadors Hugh Smythe and 
Franklin Williams; the Novelists Saul 
Bellow and Ralph Ellison; former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Wilbur Cohen; the Artists Jacob Law- 
rence, Romare Bearden, Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Chaim Gross, and the late Ben 
Shahn; Mayor Walter Washington and 
former District Commissioner John Dun- 
can; Congressmen JOHN Brapemas of In- 
diana, JoHN Conyers of Michigan, and 
Frank Horton of New York; Mrs. Anne 
Teabeau, Frederick Weaver, and Joseph 
Douglass, descendants of Frederick 
Douglass; the distinguished actor and 
president of Actors Equity, Frederick 
Douglass O’Neal, and numerous others. 
Mrs. Frances Howard and Neal Peterson 
have been of great assistance to me per- 
sonally in my own activities in behalf of 
the museum. 

Paralleling the museum’s concern with 
African culture, art, and history, the 
companion Frederick Douglass Institute 
has been principally concerned with the 
contributions made by Afro-Americans 
to the development and growth of the 
United States. An historical exhibition, 
“Afro-American Panorama,” highlights 
the lives of over 50 prominent black 
Americans, and the institute has already 
assembled the largest collection in the 
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United States of paintings and sculpture 
by 19th century Afro-American artists. 
Among them, the paintings of Henry O. 
Tanner and Edward Mitchell Bannister 
have been reintroduced to the American 
public, after years of obscurity, through 
exhibitions sponsored by the institute. 

I hope that many of my colleagues will 
take the opportunity of visiting the 
Museum of African Art in the Frederick 
Douglas townhouses at 316-318 A Street, 
Northeast. I am sure that they will be im- 
pressed by the significant contributions 
being made by this institution to the 
cause of human understanding. 

Mr. President, I ask that excerpts from 
the prospectus of the museum and the in- 
stitute be printed in the Recorp along 
with two newspaper articles from the 
New York Times and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor which marked the occasion 
of the reopening of the museum. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
MUSEUM OF AFRICAN ART AND THE FREDERICK 
DOUGLAS INSTITUTE 

BACKGROUND 
Purposes and functions 

As the only public museum facility in the 
nation’s capital which focuses exclusively on 
the African and Afro-American facets of the 
American heritage, the Museum together 
with the jointly operated Institute functions 
concurrently on several different levels—lo- 
cal, national and international—for its im- 
mediate audiences in metropolitan Washing- 
ton and as a prototype for other institutions 
throughout the country. 

Locally, it provides a basic educational and 


cultural resource for Washington's 71% black 
population, for both the District of Columbia 


school system (94% black) and the pre- 
dominantly white public and private sub- 
urban schools, and for fourteen area uni- 
versities and colleges. Academically it con- 
stitutes a demonstration project for the 
proper integration of social science and art 
materials in an interdisciplinary approach 
to cross-cultural communication, 

On the national level it serves Congres- 
sional and federal government staffs directly 
concerned with African and Afro-American 
affairs, government training programs, an 
elite national and international press crops 
and the large yearly influx of tourists to the 
nation’s capital. For the many small new 
institutions specializing in black culture as 
well as for large and established art and his- 
tory museums attempting to integrate Afro- 
American heritage materials into their own 
programs, it provides a model, extending its 
consultative services also to representatives 
of city governments, school systems, 
churches and civic organizations, the press, 
radio and film and television projects. 

On the international level, the museum 
serves as a “cultural showcase” for the Afri- 
can nations and, as a private adjunct to 
American diplomatic efforts, It fosters that 
reciprocity in international cultural ex- 
changes which is required for effective long 
range political relations. 


The museum and social education 


Now beyond question is the need for re- 
source materials adequately reflecting the 
remote but culturally rich African past (with 
its relevance to modern Western creativity) 
and the significant contribution of black 
Americans to the growth of the United 
States. Until recently, however, there have 
been no specialized institutions or museums 
to serve this need. The established art muse- 
ums of the nation, traditionally preoccupied 
with the art and artists of the Western 
world, have largely ignored both the creative 
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traditions of Africa and the achievements of 
black American artists. In their occasional 
ventures into these fields, they have placed 
their emphasis almost wholly on aesthetic 
content, showing little interest in exploring 
the social and political implications of such 
art. 
At the same time, historical museums have 
also failed to demonstrate the significance of 
African culture in the story of man, or to 
give proper weight to the contributions made 
by Afro-Americans in all areas of human 
accomplishment in this country. These 
museums have either followed a matter-of- 
fact anthropological approach to African 
material which, to laymen unfamiliar with 
the assumptions of cultural relativism, usu- 
ally confirms misconceptions about tribal 
society, or they have provided a general his- 
torical survey, emphasizing slavery and its 
economic aftermath, in which the role of the 
Afro-American in the development of the 
United States is dismissed as unimportant. 

The Museum and Institute have helped to 
meet the demand for resources, not merely by 
disseminating available material, but also 
by developing a basic educational approach 
for their presentation. Their combined pro- 
gram has been praised as one of the most 
effective educational tools developed in the 
United States to bring to public attention 
the African and American components of 
the Afro-American past. 


Interdisciplinary approach 


With the goal of helping to re-orient pub- 
lic thinking in both the black and white 
communities, the Museum's educational ap- 
proach has been one of responsible populari- 
zation of scientific, aesthetic and historical 
insights to supplant traditional misconcep- 
tions. Transcending the parochial concepts 
of narrow academic disciplines, the institu- 
tion, is committed to the belief that, as the 
insights of cultural anthropology, linguistics, 
archaeology, aesthetics and history are ab- 
sorbed into public thinking, a deeper under- 
standing of African cultural traditions and 
& corresponding respect for the achievements 
of the African and Afro-American peoples 
will be achieved. 

In tandem with the Museum, the Frederick 
Douglass Institute, with an integrated Amer- 
ican society as its assumption, serves not only 
to illuminate the history and art of the Afro- 
American but also to provide a more flexible 
instrument with which to deal with broader 
educational questions. 

An interdisciplinary methodology also 
makes new audience inroads possible. Per- 
sons who come to the Museum solely out of 
interest in art, for example, are exposed to 
black history as they otherwise might not be. 
Those interested generally in Afro-American 
history or particularly in Frederick Douglass 
are introduced to the creative achievement 
embodied in African art. This mechanism has 
also justified the display under one room 
(though in separate departments) of African 
sculpture and the works of Afro-American 
artists which, with few exceptions, bear no 
particular aesthetic or historical relation- 
ship to one another. 

In order to serve as an effective instrument 
of social education, the Museum has striven 
to achieve the highest standards in exhibi- 
tion materials and presentation. A unique 
attempt to illustrate both the universal 
aesthetic significance and the original tribal 
meanings of African cultural traditions, the 
Museum's program avoids both the purely 
ethnographic approach and an exclusive 
appeal to a highly sophisticated art audience. 

In its education program, the Museum 
presents African art as a language in plastic 
form explaining how art works serve func- 
tions which are similar in many respects to 
those of a written language—vehicles for con- 
veying history; instruments for interpreting 
and enforcing law; teaching aids in the edu- 
cation of young people for adult responsibil- 
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ity; symbols of social cohesion; and sources 
of spiritual sustenance. A conceptual rather 
than a representational art form, it conveys 
meanings for the African as subtle and signif- 
icant as the written philosophical constructs 
of Western civilization. Together with the 
oral tradition of Africa, sculpture consti- 
tutes a principal means of communication 
not only among contemporaneous peoples 
but also from one generation to the next. 


The museum and its constituency 


When the Museum was established in 1964, 
the cultural community and press corps en- 
thusiastically applauded the long overdue 
representation for Africa among the museums 
of the nation’s capital, which covered all the 
other principal cultures of man. But the 
relevance of such a museum to the cause of 
equal rights and to the black man’s quest 
for human dignity and self-respect was fre- 
quently questioned. 

Black Americans, products of the same 
educational system as their white compa- 
triots, accepted the prevailing white myths 
which for centuries had held the culture of 
Africa to be inferior, its history barren, and 
its people “primitive”, and the vast majority, 
finding nothing to be proud of in an African 
heritage, sought only to dissociate themselves 
from it. Many white liberals, themselves in- 
fluenced by the myths they sought to dis- 
credit, attempted to shelter blacks from fur- 
ther confrontations with the “shameful” past 
of savagery and slavery by arguing against 
what they regarded as a misguided effort to 
foster pride in Africa among American blacks. 
They could see no potential role for a mu- 
seum in providing a foundation for fostering 
ethnic pride and mutual acceptance between 
racial groups. 

In attempting to fulfill an educational and 
cultural need in a way consistent with scien- 
tific and historical knowledge, the Museum 
has sought to respond to the volatile social 
circumstances of the times without compro- 
mising professional aesthetic and academic 
standards. Its illustrative materials are in- 
tended to provide a rational perspective for 
the widely differing audiences which the Mu- 
seum serves, so that the interest of any single 
group—black or white, art-orlented or so- 
cially motivated, specialized or general, 
young or old—are not sacrificed to those of 
another. The Museum’s primary responsi- 
bility has been to develop its resources and 
to make them accessible to all to whom they 
are of interest and value. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The joint program of the Museum and 
Institute encompasses activities both in the 
Museum proper and at a variety of other 
locations. With the new wing recently added 
to the original Frederick Douglass House, in- 
stitutional facilities now include twelve ex- 
hibition galleries, a 110-seat auditorium, a 
seminar room and a library housing over 2000 
books and periodicals, records, tapes, film 
strips and photos on African culture and 
Afro-American art and history. Curatorial 
space for the accommodation of the Mu- 
seum's permanent collection of 3000 works 
has been increased and administrative offices 
occupy rooms in three townhouses adjacent 
to the Museum. 


Exhibitions 


Museum exhibitions, focusing on the tra- 
ditional art of the tribal peoples and ancient 
kingdoms of black Africa, include works from 
the Museum's permanent collection as well 
as additional art works loaned by private 
collectors and other museums. In one gallery, 
examples of 20th century European and 
American art are juxtaposed with African 
sculpture to demonstrate African influence 
on such modern artists as Picasso, Braque, 
Klee, Modigliani and others. 

Exhibitions of the Frederick Douglass In- 
stitute include “Afro-American Panorama”, 
& panel exhibition with paintings, photos, 
sculpture and text highlighting the contri- 
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butions to the nation’s history of 53 black 
Americans—such as Crispus Attucks, 
the first man to die in the Boston Massacre 
which began the American Revolution; Mat- 
thew Henson who ts credited as co-discoverer, 
with Admiral Peary, of the North Pole; 
Charles Drew who developed blood plasma, 
and others. 

One gallery is devoted to a re-creation of 
Frederick Douglass’ study with original docu- 
ments, photographs and personal memora- 
bilia reflecting the life and times of the 
“father of the civil rights movement.” 

The Institute's collection of paintings and 
sculpture by 19th and 20th century Afro- 
American artists is now the most extensive 
such collection in the country and includes 
major works by Henry O. Tanner, Edward 
Mitchell Bannister, Edmonia Lewis, Joshua 
Johnston, and Robert Duncanson, An exhibi- 
tion of its Tanner paintings has completed 
a nationwide tour of seven major American 
museums, including those in Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

Education program 

Orientation programs have been conducted 
by the Museum’s education department for 
over 4000 groups, including school classes 
and summer enrichment programs, civic, 
church and social organizations, welfare and 
Labor Department job trainees, university 
and government training classes, and visit- 
ing tourist groups. 

In addition, the Museum has carried out 
teacher training sessions, a pilot curriculum 
development program in five D.C. high 
schools, school assembly programs, special 
activities for handicapped children, African 
institutes for teachers’ colleges, and a lec- 
ture series for teachers in which such speak- 
ers as S. I. Hayakawa, Alex Haley and Mar- 
garet Mead have discussed “Aspects of In- 
ter-Cultural Understanding.” 

, Semester credit courses in African art have 
been conducted by the Museum staff for 
Georgetown University, Trinity College and 
the University of Maryland. In addition, arts 
and humanities, sociology and history classes 
from all of the area colleges and universities 
have met with staff lecturers or held class ses- 
sions at the Museum. 

Extension programs 

More than 300 exhibits, displays, lectures, 
music programs and workshop sessions have 
been provided for schools, universities, na- 
tional conferences, museums, churches and 
community organizations not only in the 
Washington-Virginia-Maryland area but also 
in Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Texas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, Alabama, etc. Collections of African 
and Afro-American art have been sent by 
the Museum to Wilberforce and Central State 
University (Ohio), Bucknell University 
(Pennsylvania), University of California at 
San Diego, the University of Massachusetts, 
Goucher College (Maryland), Elizabeth City 
College (South Carolina) and Princeton Uni- 
versity. An African exhibit has been installed 
in an artmobile of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts to tour college campuses and cul- 
tural centers in Virginia during 1970-71. 


Publications 


Curriculum aids produced by the Museum 
include “Values in Traditional African Art,” 
a 53-slide kit with extensive explanatory 
material, now being produced by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Educetional Corporation; a 
24-page catalogue of the “Afro-American 
Panorama” exhibit; catalogues of Museum 
exhibitions of African art and the works of 
Afro-American artists; and miscellaneous 
brochures and curriculum materials. 


Staf training 


To help meet the demand for qualified 
professionals in the fields of African culture 
and Afro-American art and history, the Mu- 
seum instructs young staff members, ini- 
tially for participation in its own programs 
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and ultimately for work elsewhere. The con- 
siderable feedback from teachers, school chil- 
dren and other visitors makes possible a 
laboratory situation in which the young lec- 
turers practice, evaluate and refine their 
techniques. Eight former staff lecturers now 
participate in other education programs 
while other Museum “alumni” have chosen 
to pursue graduate studies in the African 
and Afro-American fields. 


Consultative services 


A major portion of staff time is devoted to 
consultative services for cultural and educa- 
tional representatives from throughout the 
country. Other museums frequently call 
upon the staff of the Museum of African Art 
for help in planning, researching or install- 
ing exhibits of African art. In addition hun- 
dreds of written requests for advice and ma- 
terials are received from all over the coun- 
try. 
The Museum also regularly provides infor- 
mation and materials for officials of the 
White House, Peace Corps, AID, OEO, USIA, 
VOA, Commerce and State Departments. 
American ambassadors and other foreign 
service officers regularly visit the Museum 
prior to assignments and monthly lectures 
are given to Foreign Service Institute 
classes. 

Congressional staffs often call upon the 
Museum for assistance in replying to con- 
stituents’ requests. The Museum also 
assisted the Hon. James Scheuer (NY) in 
drafting legislation for a Negro History Com- 
mission. 

Television and media 

Educational television programs originat- 
ing at the Museum have been used in both 
syndicated ETV programming and in closed- 
circuit broadcasts to schools. Consultative 
services and materials are also used both in 
numerous local commercial television pro- 
grams and by national networks, e.g. CBS’ 
five-part series “Of Black America,” “Camera 
Three", NBC’s “Today Show,” etc. Museum 
resources are also utilized by documentary 
film companies. 

The Museum has received thousands of 
column inches in coverage by national press 
and magazines, and is frequently the subject 
of feature articles in art, history, educa- 
tion, museum and international relations 
journals. 

FUTURE PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

Having completed the first, organiza- 
tional phase of its development, the Mu- 
seum/Institute will focus its attention dur- 
ing the next period upon strengthening its 
institutional base and increasing its program 
effectiveness, both as a resource for the Wash- 
ington area and as a national prototype. 

A. $1,000,000 five year grant awarded in 
1970 by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities from combined public and pri- 
vate sources provides funding for a portion 
of the Museum/Institute’s operational and 
program needs, but ongoing sources of regu- 
lar income must be generated to match this 
grant in keeping with the development pro- 
gram outlined. 

Discussions are underway to bring to the 
Museum one of the country’s major private 
collections of African sculpture. The acquisi- 
tion of such a collection, which would make 
the Museum the outstanding center for the 
display and study of African art in the coun- 
try, will depend upon the institution's ability 
to raise an endowment adequate to guarantee 
its proper conservation and protection in 
perpetuity. 

The possibility of affiliation with a uni- 
versity or consortium of universities is under 
consideration. 

Future program emphasis will be upon re- 
fining and projecting the basic educational 
approach that has been developed. Compre- 
hensive permanent and specialized temporary 
exhibitions at the Museum proper will serve 
as the basis for & series of traveling displays 
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of African sculpture. Three representative 
collections are being prepared for circulation 
to art museums, universities, community or- 
ganizations and educational institutions, In 
addition, small portable exhibits, photo- 
panel displays, slide packets and publications 
are projected as part of the Museum's pro- 
gram to extend its services beyond its imme- 
diate audience. Afro-American materials will 
also be made available to other institutions. 
Greater use of educational and commercial 
television outlets will be made as a means of 
reaching a greater audience. 

The staff training program will be ex- 
panded to encompass two or more full-scale 
training fellowships for Museum interns and 
efforts will also be made to create such op- 
portunities for African nationals who plan 
museum career work in their own countries. 


[From the New York Times, June 13, 1971] 
Somesopy Is Dotnc SOMETHING RIGHT 
(By John Canaday) 


The opening of the new wing of the 
Museum of African Art in Washington is 
the latest chapter in a seven-year success 
story that could warm the cockles of the 
chilliest heart. Not that it is a spectacular 
story. Its appeal, rather, is in its quietness. 
Instead of fireworks and high jinks it offers 
proof that a group of déclassé virtues such 
as faith, tact, and a willingness to work hard 
can still set you on the course from rags to 
riches, or at least from modest beginnings 
to temporary solvency. 

Late last April the museum received a 
million-dollar grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, the largest 
grant ever made by that organization, on a 
matching funds basis that includes $300,000 
from the Ford Foundation (which had con- 
tributed $250,000 in 1967); $60,000 from the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, also an earlier 
supporter of the museum; $40,000 from Mr. 
and Mrs. David Lloyd Kreeger, after whom 
the museum's new wing is named; $25,000 
each from the Rockefeller Brothers, Albert 
List and J. M. Kaplan Foundations, and 
$10,000 from the Eugene and Agnes Meyer 
Foundation. 

“The only trouble is, everybody thinks 
we're rich now,” said Warren M. Robbins, the 
director and the creator of the museum. But 
with the achievements of its shoestring years 
as evidence, the safe assumption is that the 
museum will continue to do a job that will 
attract the rest of the funds necessary for 
its operation over the next five, the period 
for which the NEH grant was made. 

Mr. Robbins’ museum grew from his 
plans, early in the 1960's, for a personally 
sponsored exhibition of African art that 
would stress its power as a form of cross- 
cultural communication rather than its 
purely anthropological or purely esthetic 
character. These plans were interrupted—or, 
more accurately, given more ambitious di- 
mensions—when he had an opportunity to 
purchase one of a row of houses on Capitol 
Hill that had been occupied by Frederick 
Douglass, whose career as abolitionist, jour- 
nalist and statesman makes him a hero 
among American Negro leaders, and whose 
life was at least as romantic as the fictional 
career of the Douglass in Scott's “Lady of 
the Lake” whose name was adopted by this 
nameless son of a Negro slave and an un- 
dentified white man. 

Mr. Robbins formed the Museum of African 
Art and the tandem Frederick Douglass In- 
stitute of Negro Arts and History as a non- 
profit educational venture to be supported 
entirely by grants and contributions, and set 
about to placate those blacks who held racist 
objections to a white man’s heading such 
a project, and those members of the residen- 
tial neighborhood who objected to the in- 
trusion of a public museum. 

The success of the museum’s interracial 
services (and the skill of its interracial staff) 
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have soothed black and white antagonisms, 
and architectural tact has allayed the fears 
of Capitol Hill residents. The original town- 
house and three adjacent ones also acquired 
by the museum and institute have been 
treated with respect, and the new wing is 
invisible from the street. 

Even the wing, which includes exhibition 
galleries and a small auditorium, maintains 
the essentially residential character that is 
one of the museum’s most appealing quali- 
ties. For its opening, Mr. Robbins 
to get the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Gaston 
de Havenon of New York, which has never 
before been shown to the public, and has 
installed it as both a didactic and an art ex- 
hibition that will remain on loan through 
the summer. 

Isolated one after another in spotlighted 
areas, the spectacular pieces are played up 
visually as pure works of art, while incon- 
spicuous explanatory labels give the gist of 
their reason for being as manifestations of 
the various African cultures that produced 
them. There are 250 pieces altogether, and yet 
the installation is so judicious that the 
rooms, relatively smali and quite low-ceil- 
inged, never look crowded. The collection it- 
self is dazzling, and the exhibition has been 
given a sumptuous catalogue. 

Like most ventures that grow so quickly 
into solid success, Mr. Robbins’ is the re- 
sult of the triple coimcidence of the right 
person with the right idea at the right 
time—to which could be added the right 
place. Public interest in African art and 
public concern over racial problems, coinci- 
dental but unrelated circumstances of the 
early 1960's, were given common purpose. 
And of all large American cities, Washing- 
ton was the one where the purpose was most 
appropriate and its fulfillment is still most 
needed. 


As for what this purpose is, I would like 
to emphasize the point that it is the only 
program I know of that, dedicated to black 
art, holds no hint of condescension to black 
people. The degrading business of patroniz- 
ing black artists simply because they are 
black, whether or not they are good; the 
ridiculous contention that the art of tribal 
Africa, dead in Africa itself, is viable in imi- 
tation as an expression of black America; 
the other pacifiers offered by conscience- 
smitten white men and sometimes de- 
manded by misled black men, mutually try- 
ing to alleviate a dreadful situation—none of 
this has anything to do with the program 
of the Douglass Institute and its Museum 
of African Art. Under Mr. Robbins direc- 
tion they have been set on course to achieve 
their stated aim—‘to replace racial myths 
with accurate information concerning the 
African and Afro-American facets of the 
American heritage.” That way a contribution 
to understanding lies. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 4, 
1971] 
AFRICAN ARTS: MUSEUM ON THE MOVE 
(By Roderick Nordell) 

WasHINGTON.—It was the first time I'd had 
an interview interrupted by a kiss. The 
latter was bestowed on the bearded cheek of 
Gaston de Havenon by a woman who had 
fairly bounded past the Afro-haired recep- 
tionist saying she just had to do it because 
the de Havenon collection of African art was 
so wonderful. 

To think that Mr. de Havenon “never 
wanted to show” his collection. Now he had 
decided to put some 250 works on display 
for the first time since he began amassing 
them 15 years ago, because he had found 
the right place in the enlarged and renovated 
Museum of African Art, which reopened to 
the public here this week. 

His reason was that this museum, which 
seeks to become a prototype for others 
throughout the United States, is “not only 
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showing African art just for people to look 
at African art” but is “educational and cul- 
tural” as well. 

Mr. de Havenon, recalling his own initia- 
tion into the field, feels it is important to 
dispel myths about African art through un- 
derstanding its sophistication and its pri- 
mary “functional” rather than “artistic” 
purpose. He applauds the growing recogni- 
tion of African art as “not any more a primi- 
tive art—it is just art.” 

The museum addresses itself to both black 
and white Americans by clarifying African 
art in the double context of the “signifi- 
cance of African culture in the history of 
man” and the “contribution of Afro-Ameri- 
cans to the growth of the United States.” 

The expansion of the museum, including 
the addition of a small auditorium, will facili- 
tate programs that have already involved 
more than 4,000 visiting groups (mostly 
school classes) among 350,000 visitors or par- 
ticipants in extension programs in Washing- 
ton and other parts of the country. 

This is all since 1964, when director War- 
ren M. Robbins founded the museum in the 
first Washington home of abolitionist Fred- 
erick Douglass, unobstrusively located among 
the residences of “A" Street on Capitol Hill. 
Mr. Robbins, a former cultural attaché in 
the United States diplomatic service, is 
credited with an initial single-handed effort 
that has kept growing and now reached a 
peak with a $1 million grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities and 
several private sources—all to be matched as 
part of a five-year development program. 

Civil-rights pioneer Douglass continues to 
be honored with an upstairs room in 19th- 
century style and with the museum's com- 
panion organization, the Frederick Douglass 
Institute, which administers a collection of 
works by Afro-American artists. Three town 
houses have been added to his original one, 
plus the new wing designed by Robert Nash. 

As compared with a couple of years ago, 
there is a new feeling as one looks past 
exquisite items on display toward the be- 

of a sculpture courtyard, with 
greenery and a thatched roof hinting at the 
art's original setting. 

Though some of the display cases do not 
seem sufficiently lighted, the solid colored 
walls, in various earth and harvest tones, 
provide handsome backgrounds for the 
mostly wooden masks and other figures. On 
the brink of the reopening, Mr. Robbins talks 
of preview events—a reception by Secretary 
of State William Rogers for African ambas- 
sadors on the eighth anniversary of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity, May 24; another 
the next night held by Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, chairman, and other members of the 
museums board of trustees; another last 
Saturday afternoon for members, friends, 
community representatives, and others. 

In one gallery, taking photographs for a 
national publication, a man explains he got 
so interested in the museum during a pre- 
vious visit that he became a volunteer worker 
for it. His son, he says, is somewhere around, 
too. 
It is easy to share their enthusiasm in the 
midst of the de Havenon exhibition: 

The brass BaKota reliquary figures, gleam- 
ing abstract faces on open-diamond bases, 
against dark walls. The great beaked Senufo 
“porpianong” (hornbill) figures from the 
Ivory Coast. The marvelously subtle pattern 
on a granary door. The delicate ironwork dis- 
played in a bed of white pebbles. Small brass 
castings set jewellike in a black illuminated 
case. A flerce-faced little ivory sculpture. The 
fine graduations of color in a mask from 
Upper Volta. Many hints of those possible 
“derivations and parallels" to 20th-century 
Western art which the museum makes ex- 
plicit in a room using some of the 3,000 
works from its permanent collection to dram- 
atize comparisons with Picasso, Klee, and 
other modern masters. 
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To return to that kiss-punctuated inter- 
view with Mr. de Havenon, he told how his 
friendships with artists “opened for me my 
vision to appreciate art.” Born in Tunis, 
traveling between the United States and 
France during a business career in 
and cosmetics, he came to know avant-garde 
art. Artists introduced him to African art. 


Through photographer Eliot Elisofon he 
bought his first African art, a mask from 
the Fang tribe, with simplifications “like a 
Brancusi head.” 

Though the art is “functional”. 
as masks, headdresses, fetishes, or other des- 
ignated uses—an artist carried out his as- 
signment in his own way. But he became 
known only to the secret societies, for ex- 
ample, who needed his work for their cere- 
monies. He didn’t sign his work, but some 
works can be identified as being from the 
same hand—"each one of the tribes has great 
artists.” 

To illustrate the freedom of approach, Mr. 
de Havenon took me to a wall of Bambara 
headdresses, all representing antelopes but 
all different. They ranged from the reason- 
ably realistic to an abstraction looking 
roughly like a sickle moon with antennae on 
a zig-zag pedestal. Each artist “created the 
way he feels an antelope must look.” 

Visitors have until Oct. 3 to count the 
ways. 


SCALPING THE FIRST AMENDMENT, 
PART II 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the mental 
processes of the Nixon ini on 
must surely be ranked as one of the won- 
ders of Western civilization. To illustrate, 
I invite Senators to join me in a tour 
of the administration’s logic in ap- 
proaching the profound questions of the 
public’s right to know the truth and the 
role of the media as the conduit of truth 
in a democracy. 

I am not at all sure that I understand 
each convolution, but one principle ap- 
pears firmly affixed in the White House 
firmament: The public is entitled to 
know the truth—but not all the truth. 
The public is entitled to know those 
truths which the administration decides 
are good for the public—such as secrets 
leaked by high administration officials to 
friendly columnists. But other secrets, 
including those which are secrets only 
because public knowledge of the facts 
would cause ent, evidently 
are sealed off from public scrutiny, unless 
of course the embarrassment would 
occur to someone the administration 
would like to embarrass. In any event, 
the principle is clear; or is it? 

Let me illustrate: Broadcasters may 
tell truths about Vietnam, the Pentagon, 
migrant worker camps, ghettos, the 
White House, unless the truths are em- 
barrassing to respectively, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, cor- 
porate farmers, administration econo- 
mists charged with responsibility for pro- 
ducing rosy predictions, and the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

The administration is very concerned 
that newspapers and broadcasters “tell 
it like it is.” The vice president, Herb 
Klein, Mrs. Mitchell, and other learned 
interpreters of the first amendment in- 
sist that columnists and news commen- 
tators are allergic to the truth. As be- 
tween Mrs. Mitchell and Walter Cronkite, 
I think I know where I would place my 
money if I had to select that version 
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which most closely approximates objec- 
tive reporting. But be that as it may, no 
one can fault the administration for 
insisting that the media tell it like it is, 
at least that portion that the adminis- 
tration would permit it to tell. 

Now, the Federal Trade Commission 
has dutifully heeded the White House 
call for more truth in media. Several 
weeks ago the Commission announced 
that henceforth advertisers will be re- 
quired to substantiate advertising claims. 
The Commission said in effect to national 
advertisers: 

If you're going to make claims about your 
product, then the public is entitled to know 
that your claims are based upon fact. 


And here is the puzzling part. Instead 
of welcoming what appeared to be a fur- 
therance of the administration’s zeal for 
truth, the President’s director of com- 
munications inexplicably turned around 
and beat the Trade Commission over the 
head: 

I decry this type of operation. 

Mr. Klein said: 

It is a move against the free press and 
should be opposed by both the print and 
broadcast media as a step which can lead 
in a changing world to changing regulations 
which would be to the detriment of the free 
press. 


Well, what can one say about an ad- 
ministration which will defend to the 
death the freedom of soapmakers to 
stretch the truth a little bit, while pro- 
fessing so deep a concern for truth in 
broadcasting and reporting. 

I do not want to be unfair. It may be 
that the administration is perfectly con- 
sistent. Its spokesmen, after all, do ap- 
pear to stand foursquare for secrecy, 
whether bureaucratic or corporate, four- 
square against the public’s right to know 
whether it be the whole truth about Viet- 
nam or the saccharine siren-song of 
sweetened breakfast cereals. 

I suppose in his secret dreams, Herb 
Klein contemplates the happy prospect of 
a quiet evening of television, without any 
bothersome news or public affairs pro- 
grams on Vietnam and the problems of 
the cities, just an endless, succession of 
detective stories and family comedies in- 
terspersed, of course, with lots and lots of 
unfounded commercials. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR MORTON 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on 
July 1, 1971, Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morton of the Department of Interior 
spoke briefly at the opening of the De- 
partmental Survey on Coal Mine Health 
and Safety. 

I believe that Secretary Morton's re- 
marks help to put into perspective the 
criticism which has been leveled at the 
administration of the 1969 Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Morton's 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROGERS C. B. MORTON 

This morning we are opening a series of 
meetings pursuant to our announcement in 
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the Federal Register of June 25 regarding 
coal mine health and safety. We hope the 
input and testimony we will receive will be 
of real assistance to the Department. This 
information will be carefully evaluated in 
the compilation of our report to the Congress 
concerning Departmental responsibilities and 
activities as defined in the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. 

At the outset, may I express my personal 
thanks for the time and effort contributed 
by all the participants in this and subse- 
quent meetings. Our common goal is to im- 
prove the health and safety for more than 
140,000 men working in the coal mines of 
the United States. 

First, let us review the current situation in 
the industry. Over the years, the coal mining 
industry has been the most accident prone 
and the source of more fatalities than any 
other major industry in America, Between 
1954 and 1969, there were 5,553 fatalities and 
207,988 injuries resulting from accidents in 
coal mines, This does not include any meas- 
ure of the deterioration of individual miner’s 
health due to working conditions on the job. 

One of the early legislative proposals of 
this Administration was the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act, which was signed into law 
by President Nixon in December of 1969. 

A good measure of our current effort to 
improve health and safety in mines is drawn 
from the funding level of the current pro- 
gram compared to that of former years. For 
example, in fiscal year 1968, the Bureau of 
Mines Budget for health and safety was 
$10,777,485. The request for fiscal year 1972 
by the Bureau is for $71,075,000. 

Since the Act became law, the Bureau of 
Mines has increased its inspector force from 
300 to 1,090. These men are now either work- 
ing actively in mines inspection or are un- 
dergoing an extensive training program which 
will give us a fully trained inspector force 
by the end of this year. 

Since January of this calendar year, the 
Bureau has conducted 11,011 inspections, has 
cited 32,201 violations, and has levied 38,000 
fines totaling $4,800,000, This compares with 
2,408 notices of violations made by the 
Bureau for the full year of 1968. 

The Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, then, marks a threshold as we enter a 
new era of action to reduce the hazards 
which confront the men who work in our 
mines, 

During the six-month period from January 
through June of 1971, the Bureau recorded 
98 fatalities which was the lowest number 
of fatalities recorded in any comparable 
period since the Bureau started accumulating 
these records. 

Though this is an improvement, there is 
still a long way to go, and we do not accept 
the current accident rate as satisfactory. 

Most accidents which occur in coal mines 
can be placed into two categories: One— 
accidents which are caused by conditions in 
the mines which the operator of the mine 
can control, and two—accidents which are 
caused by carelessness or failures on the part 
of the miner himself. 

We will strive to attain the highest pos- 
sible level of health and safety by continu- 
ing to improve the standards and practices 
in both categories. By working with manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel within the 
mining industry and through constant and 
vigilant inspection, we can and we must 
eliminate those conditions which cause acci- 
dents of the first category. 

Through education and training 
carried out in cooperation with the unions, 
management, other employee groups, and 
the individual miner himself, we must to the 
limit of our resources do all that is feasible 
to reduce the accidents and fatalities of the 
second category. In other words, we must 
help the miner help himself. 

These two approaches cannot be sepa- 
Tated—nor can one be sacrificed for the 
other. 
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Significantly, education for the individual 
miner has parallel thoughout American in- 
dustry, in many agencies of government, and 
by such public spirited organizations as the 
National Safety Council. For example, the 
Federal Aviation Administration has carried 
on for years a pilot safety program that has 
been implemented by associations, by fixed 
base airport operators, and training schools 
and by pilots themselves. Major industry 
throughout the country constantly conducts 
training seminars and safety education pro- 
grams for their workers. 

The coal mining industry, with ‘ts hun- 
dreds of operating entities must depend on 
help from the Bureau of Mines in this ef- 
fort. There are many small operators who do 
not have the expertise or the resources to 
carry out comprehensive education and 
training programs for the people who must 
work in the hazardous environment of un- 
derground mines. I can report to you that the 
Bureau of Mines is currently reviewing sev- 
eral methods by which it can best render 
this service. 

If a single miner's life is saved as a result 
of better safety education and a better under- 
standing of the hazards and risks, the pro- 
gram definitely is a worthwhile investment. 

We are equally determined to join with 
management in a comprehensive effort not 
only to help them comply with the law, but 
to enforce compliance as well. 

Specifically—despite dramatic improve- 
ment in the control of respirable dust—we 
are still vitally concerned with this area and 
methane gas levels in the mines as well. 

We will also seek to improve existing engl- 
neering standards for roof support and for 
coal extraction. We are encouraging the de- 
velopment of safer and better mining tech- 
nology. As innovative methodology becomes 
available, we will do all possible to insure its 
use in the mining industry. 

Dr. Osborn, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, will present before this meeting a de- 
tailed account of the Bureau’s plans for 
carrying out its mission and its responsibili- 
ties to the miners of America. 

We appeal to those interested parties to 
address themselves via this meeting, to ways 
and means with which this great govern- 
ment agency can better serve its con- 
stituency. We invite your comments; we 
solicit your criticisms; we appreciate your 
ideas. 

We want your complete objectivity— 

politics has nothing to contribute to 
the life and health of the miner. 

I can say without equivocation that the 
Administration, the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Bureau of Mines are fully com- 
mitted to the health and safety of the men 
who work in the coal mines of America. We 
fully understand the importance of this in- 
dustry to the Nation's welfare. We are con- 
fident that the mining industry in America 
will make a meaningful contribution to the 
standard of living of future generations. 

Again, I wish to express my sincere and 
personal appreciation to all of you and to all 
of those who will participate in these impor- 
tant meetings as they take place. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is a 
shame that Mr. Nixon is so totally pro- 
tected from the world at large. Sur- 
rounded as he is by all those advisers in 
the White House, the President appar- 
ently has lost touch with what most 
Americans face every day. 

Just once, Mr. Nixon should do his 
family’s shopping. Just once and he 
would have a totally new view of what is 
happening in this country today. 

He should plan a simple meal for four, 
push his cart through the lanes of any 
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supermarket, and he would understand 
how devastating inflation has become 
and how his own inaction is crippling 
every wage earner in the Nation today. 

Four tomatoes—59 cents. 

A head of lettuce—59 cents. 

Five ears of corn—59 cents. 

A small chicken—$1.50. 

One quart of milk—35 cents. 

One pound of coffee—79 cents. 

One loaf of bread—27 cents. 

One pound of substitute butter—39 
cents. 

For just those eight items, Mr. Nixon 
would pay out, as every wage earner 
must, $5.03, and that would cover just 
1 day’s dinner for a family of four. 
Add to that some minimal shopping to 
cover the balance of the day’s eating, 
and a few items of basic necessity—toilet 
paper, soap, a light bulb, perhaps—and 
the bill reaches the $10 mark. 

Now for a man earning, as Mr. Nixon 
does $200,000 a year plus expenses, that 
perhaps does not seem like very much 
money. But what I am asking Mr. Nixon 
to do is to put himself in the place of 
the wage-earner who earns, as so many 
do, between $60 and $100 a week. 

For that person, the trip to the super- 
market has been a devastating expe- 
rience. Those 10 or 15 minutes in the su- 
permarket, picking out carefully the 10 
items or so to supply a minimally good 
meal have taken more than a day’s pay 
after taxes and other deductions. 

That is what we have reached in the 
Nation today. It takes for tens of thou- 
sands of Americans an entire day’s pay 
to feed a family of four, for just one 
night. And what, I wonder, does the fam- 
ily of six or eight or 10 do? What hap- 
pens to them? 

That is why it is so critically important 
for the President to escape the cloister of 
the White House for an hour and spend 
it in a supermarket. 

Then, perhaps, when faced with a de- 
cision about the extension of a food 
stamp program, or the restoration: of 
funds for a summer feeding program for 
hungry children, or for the immediate 
wage and price freeze we all know we 
need, Mr. Nixon would finally have some 
basic information on which to base a de- 
cision. 

For 24% years now he has sat in the 
White House and for 2 years the cost of 
those four tomatoes and that one small 
chicken have mounted steadily as has the 


caught in the cost-price squeeze. 

If just once Mr. Nixon could come 
down to the level of the people he gov- 
erns, he might finally realize what is hap- 
pening and then finally take the action 
that is so desperately needed. 

I realize it is an investment of an hour 

the life of a very busy man, but it is 

rhaps the best investment he can 
make if he sincerely has the interest of 
all of the people at heart. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the fight 
against drug abuse is a costly and com- 
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plex effort. It requires a total national 
commitment of crisis proportion. 

While there are thousands of sepa- 
rate efforts underway throughout the 
Nation—many of them pioneering and 
successful—I am afraid that these ef- 
forts are not adequate to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

In a recent study conducted by the 
measurement and research center of 
Purdue University, 71 percent of the 
high school students surveyed reported 
that they would know where to get il- 
legal drugs, as compared with 48 per- 
cent in 1969; and 32 percent of the stu- 
dents think that half or more of their 
student body has tried marihuana or a 
narcotic drug at least once. 

Heroin addiction has been increasing 
at an alarming rate. Responsible esti- 
mates indicate that there are 250,000 
heroin addicts and perhaps an equal 
number of users who are not yet addict- 
ed. What is needed is a well-financed 
and highly coordinated national attack 
on the drug problem. Despite all of our 
talk, and all of the sincere efforts now 
underway, this massive commitment has 
not yet been made. 

Mr. President, recently an editorial 
appeared in the New York Law Journal 
calling for another Manhattan project 
to solve the Nation’s drug problem. The 
editorial was written by Jerry Finkel- 
stein, publisher of the New York Law 
Journal and chairman of the New York 
City-County Democratic Committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NEEDED: ANOTHER “MANHATTAN” Proyect To 
Sotve Nation’s DRUG PROBLEM 
(By Jerry Finkelstein) 

Attention: President Nixon, All Leaders of 
Government and the Bar. 

During World War II a secret project whose 
code name was “Manhattan” tackled every 
conceivable angle so that the United States 
could produce the atom bomb. After the war, 
Congress established the Atomic Energy 
Commission whose sole function is to study 
and develop new uses for the atom—and 
these studies have been conducted on an 
all-encompassing basis by all academic dis- 
ciplines. 

Similarly, when the United States em- 
barked upon its space program, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
was set up to oversee the program. It was 
charged with every aspect of the nation's 
program, using not only engineers, but 
astronomers and historians, manufacturers 
and others who could contribute to every 
minute area of study. 

abuse has long since become a 
scourge that threatens the national character 
and fabric. No segment of our society is 
immune from the impact of this deadly 
plague. Our children at all levels of school 
have been infected. It is the major cause of 

crime rates that undermine security 
in our homes and streets and parks. It has 
corroded the morale and discipline of our 
armed forces in Vietnam. It takes a huge 
toll out of the business activity in terms of 
absenteeism and poor employee performance. 
It clogs our court calendars. 

It is tragic that a crisis of such magnitude 
has not stimulated a national response on 
the level of the “Manhattan Project” or 
NASA. If we had recognized the need for this 
approach three years ago, or five years ago, or 
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ten years ago, perhaps there might not be a 
drug problem today. If the best brains of the 
nation were used to study the drug abuse 
problem—not only chemists, but educators, 
physicians, psychologists and psychiatrists, 
sociologists, clergy, attorneys and judges, 
legal enforcement agents and any other con- 
ceivable group that could shed light on the 
subject, perhaps today we might know 
whether marijuana is safe to use or not, or 
if it leads to the “hard stuff.” If the nation 
had undertaken the massive response to the 
drug problem as it did to the atom and 
space, perhaps today there would not be e 
debate as to whether or not marijuana 
should be legalized. Nothing less, in our 
judgment, but this massive undertaking will 
put an end to drug addiction. 

This same observation can be applied to 
methadone and other aspects of the drug 
abuse problem. Programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts and education pro- 
grams to prevent addiction are inadequately 
financed and uncoordinated. But more im- 
portant, we are full of half-truths and ig- 
norance in our nimble approaches to solving 
the problem. 

What is urgently needed is a strongly fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated mobilization of the 
nation’s resources to develop a comprehen- 
sive program to put an end to this national 
disaster and disgrace. Such a program should 
accelerate our research, to telescope the work 
which has not been done in the past five or 
ten years, so we may save our people and our 
nation. 

The United States has attacked so many 
difficult problems—from polio to the atom—. 
and found solutions through massive in- 
jections of money and talent. Drug abuse is 
more of a problem and should be approached 
in the same manner—not through some 
piecemeal program with miniscule funding. 
It requires a broad scope—from legislation 
to treaties with other nations—so no stone 
is left unturned. 

The drug problem is a challenge which 
must be faced by the members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Drug and drug-related 
cases jam the courts and impede the legal 
profession's work. As civic and community 
leaders, members of the Bar can play a deci- 
sive role in prodding into action the White 
House, Congress, Governors and Legislatures 
to provide the initiative and financing needed 
to put an end to this major threat to our 
nation. 

It is true that the White House has recog- 
nized the problem, and called the nation's 
attention to the dimensions of the national 
tragedy, but it has not attacked drug abuse 
in depth. 

It is equally surprising that no “Mr. Anti- 
Narcotics” has emerged like a Nader in the 
consumer protection field. 

The time is long since past for us to talk 
about drugs, and hope it will blow away. It 
won't! It could eventually lead to the de- 
struction of the civilization we have built 
and come to know. 

Leadership taken by the Bar in mobilizing 
our national resources in this effort would 
be in the noblest traditions of the profession. 


HUGH O'BRIAN YOUTH 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently returned from a visit to 
Cape Kennedy where I was privileged 
to participate in a very unique and re- 
warding learning experience. P Want to 
share some of my impressions with you 
while they are still fresh in the hopes 
that more of you will take part in simi- 
lar adventures. 

Unfortunately we hear a lot more these 
days about gaps than we do about 
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bridges. The “generation,” “understand- 
ing,” and “communication” gaps seem 
to generate more attention than the 
vitally important efforts that are made to 
bridge those gaps in our society. For a 
few hours at the Cape I hope I was able 
to bridge all three of those gaps—in com- 
munication, in understanding, and in 
generation when Hugh O'Brian asked me 
to provide a keynote for a very select 
group of young men at his annual youth 
seminar. This year, as in 1970, the sub- 
ject was “Space” and the cosponsor was 
NASA. The challenging audience was 
made of a group of high school sopho- 
mores, one from each State in the Union, 
selected by the National Association of 
Student Councils through the coopera- 
tion of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. In addition, 
youthful representatives from Belgium, 
Canada, Germany, Iran, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Taiwan, the United King- 
dom, and Yugoslavia were present to pro- 
vide the seminar with a theme of “Inter- 
national Cooperation in Space.” 

This was a challenging audience of 
future leaders. After the formal part of 
my presentation we held a stimulating 
question-and-answer session for nearly 
an hour. These were fine young men with 
healthy and alert young minds that pro- 
duced relevant and stimulating ques- 
tions. I enjoyed them immensely. I en- 
courage you to accept similar oppor- 
tunities. It keeps you young—at least in 
spirit. 

I must give special recognition to my 
good friend Hugh O'Brian, actor, pro- 
ducer, and public servant who is using his 
marvelous opportunity as a well-known 
personality to help us encourage, develop, 
and guide our youth, our greatest natural 
resource, into responsible and construc- 
tive social activity. Hugh is well aware 
that 98.7 percent of America’s young peo- 
ple are law respecting, constructive citi- 
zens though they seldom, if ever, make 
the headlines. Hugh wants to pat these 
young men on the back and let them 
know that there is also a reward for being 
a responsible citizen. I applaud this atti- 
tude and this activity. I wish there were 
a lot more Hugh O’Brians with similar 
motivations and constructive youth sem- 
inars all over the Nation—all over the 
world for that matter. 

During the summer of 1970, Hugh 
O'Brian filmed the entire week-long 
seminar, the stimulating “rap sessions” 
and the once-in-a-lifetime tour of the 
Kennedy Space Center. In addition to 
Hugh and the young participants there 
were personal appearances by Alan 
Shephard and the Apollo 14 crew, Astro- 
nauts “Rusty” Schweickart and Walter 
Cunningham, Senator CHARLES Percy, of 
Illinois, Brig. Gen. “Chappie” James, of 
the Defense Department, Dr. George 
Mueller and Dr. Thomas Paine, former 
high ranking NASA officials responsible 
for the Apollo program and many others. 

The best of this historic motion picture 
coverage has been assembled into an 
exciting 60-minute TV special called 
“Tomorrow Is Now” which I urge you to 
see. You will be able to participate in the 
youth space seminar with Hugh O'Brian 
and share the kind of firsthand experi- 
ence with the space age generation that I 
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have just recently been privileged to ex- 
perience. 

The Hughes TV network has arranged 
for a nationwide showing of this timely 
documentary in most major cities on the 
23d of July at 7:30 p.m. The time and 
date may vary in some areas during those 
countdown days prior to the Apollo 15 
launch. I urge you to be on the look- 
out for “Tomorrow Is Now.” Here in 
Washington the program will be aired for 
viewing by the area public audience on 
July 25 on WMAL-—TV for 1 hour start- 
ing at 5 p.m. EDT. 


LEAD POISONING 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, al- 
though lead poisoning has been with us 
before the Greeks and Romans first de- 
scribed the symptoms, the problem has 
often been ignored by physicians and 
public health officials. An article by Dr. 
J. Julian Chisolm, Jr., in the February 
issue of Scientific American brings into 
clear focus the serious nature of lead 
poisoning and suggests rational ap- 
proaches toward a solution. 

In the course of our field hearings 
with the Health Subcommittee of the 
Senate, I have had the opportunity to 
hear firsthand from a number of ex- 
tremely effective witnesses on the need 
for a greater effort against lead paint 
poisoning—the mothers of children who 
have been poisoned by chips of leaded 
paint. Modern technology is capable of 
preventing lead poisoning. Last year, 
Congress passed the Lead Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act. We know the 
difficulties we have had in obtaining ade- 
quate funding for the act, and articles 
like that of Dr. Chisolm are an impor- 
tant part of the record we are making 
to persuade the administration that a 
greater effort is needed. 

Dr. Chisolm cites cases of lead poison- 
ing from improperly lead-glazed earth- 
enware. He recommends a thorough test- 
ing of earthenware and a reevaluation of 
its use for food and drink. Whiskey 
drinkers who drink lead contaminated 
moonshine are also exposed to lead poi- 
soning, as are industrial workers in small- 
scale industries where exposure to lead 
is not controlled. Attention is now being 
called to the increasing concern over lead 
pollution in the air, particularly due to 
gasoline. 

However, by far the most serious im- 
pact from lead poisoning occurs in young 
children who live in dilapidated housing 
in urban slums and swallow chips of 
leaded paint, plaster and putty. The risk 
of permanent damage is very great and 
can take a number of different forms 
such as mental retardation, convulsive 
disorders, cerebral palsy, or blindness. In 
addition to such brain damage, acute 
lead poisoning can lead to anemia and 
possible kidney disfunction. 

Dr. Chisolm discusses one city’s ap- 
proach to the problem. Baltimore has an 
absolute rule that any child who has 
suffered from lead poisoning is not re- 
turned to his family until all hazardous 
sources of lead have been eliminated. In 
this way the risk of permanent brain 
damage has been reduced to 25 percent, 
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compared with the virtual 100 percent 
rate for children allowed to return to the 
dangerous environment. 

Dr. Chisolm’s main recommendation is 
for a vigorous screening program in pop- 
ulations of children living in cities which 
are areas of high risk. Discovery of an 
abnormal amount of lead in a child’s 
blood stream would lead to an examina- 
tion of the child’s home, followed by cor- 
rective action. 

The tragic fact is that lead poisoning 
could be stopped and severe damage to 
young children could be prevented. What 
is needed is a large scale program of de- 
tection and remedial action. A program 
that would mobilize the already exist- 
ing technology and apply it on a national 
level. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Chisolm’s article entitled “Lead Poison- 
ing” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAD POISONING 
(By J. Julian Chisolm, Jr.) 


(NorTe.—Figures referred to are not print- 
ed in the RECORD.) 


Lead has been mined and worked by 
men for millenniums. Its ductility, high 
resistance to erosion and other properties 
make it one of the most useful of metals. 
The inappropriate use of lead has, however, 
resulted in outbreaks of lead poisoning in 
humans from time to time since antiquity. 
The disease, which is sometimes called 
“plumbism" (from the Latin word for lead) 
or “saturnism” (from the alchemical term), 
was first described by the Greek poet-physl- 
clan Nicander more than 2,000 years ago. 
Today our concerns about human health and 
the dissemination of lead into the environ- 
ment are twofold: (1) there isa need to know 
whether or not the current level of lead 
absorption in the general population presents 
some subtle risk to health; (2) there is an 
even more urgent need to control this hazard 
in the several subgroups within the general 
population that run the risk of clinical 
plumbism and its known consequences. In 
the young children of urban slums lead 
poisoning is a major source of brain damage, 
mental deficiency and serious behavior prob- 
lems. Yet it remains an insidious disease: 
it is difficult to diagnose, it is often unrecog- 
nized and until recently it was largely ignored 
by physicians and public health officials. Now 
public attention is finally being focused on 
childhood lead poisoning, although the dif- 
ficult task of eradicating it has just begun. 

Symptomatic lead poisoning is the result 
of very high levels of lead in the tissues, Is 
it possible that a content of lead in the body 
that is insufficient to cause obvious symp- 
toms can nevertheless give rise to slowly 
evolving and long-lasting adverse effects? 
The question is at present unanswered but 
is most pertinent. There is much evidence 
that lead wastes have been accumulating 
during the past century, particularly in con- 
gested urban areas. Increased exposure to 
lead has been shown in populations ex- 
posed to lead as an air pollutant. Postmortem 
examinations show a higher lead content in 
the organs of individuals in highly indus- 
trialized societies than in the organs of most 
individuals in primitive populations. Al- 
though no population group is apparently 
yet being subjected to levels of exposure as- 
sociated with the symptoms of lead poison- 
ing, it is clear that a continued rise in the 
pollution of the human environment with 
lead could eventually produce levels of ex- 
posure that could have adverse effects on 
human health. Efforts to control the dis- 
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semination of lead into the environment are 
therefore indicated. 

The more immediate and urgent problem 
is to control the exposure to lead of well- 
defined groups that are known to be di- 
rectly at risk: young children who live in 
dilapidated housing where they can nibble 
chips of leaded paint, whiskey drinkers who 
consume quantities of lead-contaminated 
moonshine, people who eat or drink from im- 
properly lead-glazed earthenware, workers in 
certain small-scale industries where expo- 
sure to lead is not controlled. Of these the 
most distressing group is the large group of 
children between about one and three to 
five years of age who live in deteriorating 
buildings and have the habit of eating non- 
food substances including peeling paint, 
plaster and putty containing lead. (This be- 
havior is termed pica, after the Latin word 
for magpie.) The epidemiological data are 
still scanty: large-scale screening programs 
now in progress in Chicago and New York 
City indicate that between 5 and 10 percent 
of the children tested show evidence of 
asymptomatic increased lead absorption and 
that between 1 and 2 percent have unsus- 
pected plumbism. Small-scale surveys in the 
worst housing areas of a few other cities 
reveal even higher percentages. 

There is little doubt that childhood lead 
poisoning is a real problem in many of the 
older urban areas of the U.S. and perhaps 
in rural communities as well. Current 
knowledge about lead poisoning and its 
long-term effects in children is adequate 
to form the basis of a rational attack on this 
particular problem. The ubiquity of lead- 
pigment paints in older substandard housing 
and the prevalence of pica in young children 
indicate, however, that any effective program 
will require the concerted and sustained 
effort of each community. Furthermore, the 
continued use of lead-pigment paints on 
housing surfaces that are accessible to young 
children and will at some future date fall 
into disrepair can only perpetuate the 
problem. 

Traces of lead are almost ubiquitous in 
nature and minute amounts are found in 
normal diets. According to the extensive 
studies of Robert A. Kehoe and his associates 
during the past 35 years at the Kettering 
Laboratories of the University of Cincinnati 
the usual daily dietary intake of lead in 
adults averages about .3 milligram. Of this, 
about 90 percent passes through the intesti- 
nal tract and is not absorbed. Kehoe’s data 
indicate that the small amount absorbed is 
also excreted, so that under “normal” con- 
ditions there is no net retention of lead in 
the body. In addition the usual respiratory 
intake is estimated at between five and 50 
micrograms of lead per day. These findings 
must be reconciled with postmortem anal- 
yses, which indicate that the concentration 
of lead in bone increases with age, although 
its concentration in the soft tissues is rela- 
tively stable throughout life. The physio- 
logical significance of increasing storage in 
bone is not entirely clear, but it has caused 
considerable concern. It is quite clear that 
as the level of intake of lead increases, the 
rate of absorption may exceed the rate at 
which lead can be excreted or stored in bone. 
And when the rates of excreation and stor- 
age are exceeded, the levels of lead in the 
soft tissues rise. Studies in adults indicate 
that as the sustained daily intake of lead 
rises above one milligram of lead per day, 
higher levels of lead in the blood result and 
metabolic, functional and clinical responses 
follow. The reversible effects abate when the 
rate and amount of lead absorbed are reduced 
again to the usual dietary range. 

As far as is known, lead is not a trace ele- 
ment essential to nutrition, but this partic- 
ular question has not been adequately ex- 
amined. Some of the adverse effects of lead 
on metabolism have nonetheless been stud- 
ied in considerable detail. These effects are 
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related to the concentration of lead in the 
soft tissues. At the level of cellular metabo- 
lism, the best-known adverse effect of lead is 
its inhibition of the activity of enzymes that 
are dependent on the presence of free sulf- 
hydryl (SH) groups for their activity. Lead 
interacts with sulfhydryl groups in such a 
way that they are not available to certain 
enzymes that require them. In the Living 
organisms, under most conditions, this in- 
hibition is apparently partial. Inhibitory ef- 
fects of lead on other aspects of cellular me- 
tabolism have been demonstrated in the test 
tube. Such studies are preliminary. Most of 
the effects reported are produced with con- 
centrations of lead considerably higher than 
are likely to be encountered in the tissues of 
man, so that speculation about such effects 
is unwarranted at this point. 

The clearest manifestation of the inhibi- 
tory effect of lead on the activity of sulfhy- 
dryl-dependent enzymes is the disturbance it 
causes in the biosynthesis of heme. Heme is 
the iron-containing constituent that com- 
bines with protein to form hemoglobin, the 
oxygen-carrying pigment of the red blood 
cells. Heme is also an essential constituent 
of the other respiratory pigments, the cyto- 
chromes, which play key roles in energy me- 
tabolism. The normal pathway of heme syn- 
thesis begins with activated succinate (pro- 
duced by the Krebs cycle, a major stage in 
the conversion of food energy to ways ob- 
served before the onset of symptoms of lead 
poisoning, and the presence of either is 
therefore important in diagnosis. 

The enzyme that catalyzes ALA metabolism 
is ALA dehydrase. A number of investigators, 
including Sven Hernberg and his colleagues 
at the University of Helsinki and Abraham 
Goldberg’s group at the University of Glas- 
gow, have studied the extent to which vary- 
ing levels of lead in the blood inhibit ALA- 
dehydrase activity in red blood cell prepara- 
tions in the laboratory. They have shown a 
direct relation between the concentration of 
lead in blood and the activity of the enzyme. 
Moreover, they find that there seems to be 
no amount of lead so small that it does not 
to some extent decrease ALA-dehydrase 
activity; in other words, there appears to be 
no threshold for this effect. If that is so, how- 
ever, one would expect to see a progressive 
increase in the urinary excretion of the 
enzyme’s substrate, ALA, beginning at very 
low blood-lead levels. This does not seem to 
be the case. Stig Selander and Kim Cramer in 
Sweden, correlating blood-lead and urine- 
ALA values, found that the first measurable 
increase in urine ALA is observed only after 
blood lead rises above approximately 30 mi- 
crograms of lead per 100 milliliters of whole 
blood. The apparent inconsistency between 
the effect of lead on the activity of an enzyme 
in the test tube and the accumulation of the 
enzyme’s substrate in the body might be ex- 
plained by the presence of an enzyme reserve. 
This hypothesis is consistent with the func- 
tional reserve exhibited in many biological 
systems. 

Almost all the information we have on the 
effect of lead on the synthesis of heme comes 
from observations of red blood cells. Yet all 
cells synthesize their own heme-containing 
enzymes, notably the cytochromes, and ALA 
dehydrase is also widely distributed in tis- 
sues. The observations in red blood cells 
may therefore serve as a model of lead’s 
probable effects on heme synthesis in other 
organ systems. Even so, the degree of inhi- 
bition in a given tissue may vary and will 
depend on the concentration of lead within 
the cell, on its access to the heme synthetic 
pathway and on other factors. For example, 
J. A. Millar and his colleagues in Goldberg’s 
group found that ALA-dehydrase activity is 
inhibited in the brain tissue of heavily lead- 
poisoned laboratory rats at about the same 
rate as it is in the blood. When these workers 
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used amounts of lead that produced an aver- 
age blood-lead level of 30 micrograms per 100 
milliliters of blood, the level of ALA- 
dehydrase activity in the brain did not differ 
significantly from the levels found in control 
rats that had not been given any added lead 
at all. It is now established experimentally 
that lead does interfere with heme synthesis 
in tissue preparations from the kidney, the 
brain and the liver as well as in red cells 
but the concentrations of lead that may be- 
gin to cause significant inhibition in these 
organs are not yet known. 

Only in the blood is it as yet possible to 
see & direct cause-and-effect relation be- 
tween the metabolic disturbance and the 
functional disturbance in animals or people. 
In the blood the functional effect is anemia. 
The decrease in heme synthesis leads at first 
to a decrease in the life-span of red cells 
and later to a decrease in the number of red 
cells and in the amount of hemoglobin per 
cell. In compensation for the shortage, the 
blood-forming tissue steps up its production 
of red cells; immature red cells, reticulocytes 
and basophilic stippled cells (named for their 
stippled appearance after absorbing a basic 
dye) appear in the circulation. The presence 
of stippled cells is the most characteristic 
finding in the blood of a patient with lead 
poisoning. The stippling represents remnants 
of the cytoplasmic constituents of red cell 
precursors, including mitochondria. Normal 
mature red cells do not contain mitochon- 
dria. The anemia of lead poisoning is a re- 
versible condition: the metabolism of heme 
returns to normal, and the anemia improves 
with removal of the patient from exposure 
to excessive amounts of lead. 

The toxic effect of lead on the kidneys is 
under intensive investigation but here the 
story is less clear. In acute lead poisoning 
there are visible changes in the kidney and 
kidney function is impaired. Again the mito- 
chondria are implicated: their structure is 
visibly changed. Much of the excess lead is 
concentrated in the form of dense inclusions 
in the nuclei of certain cells, including those 
lining the proximal renal tubules. Robert A. 
Goyer of the University of North Carolina 
School of Medicine isolated and analyzed 
these inclusions and found that they consist 
of a complex of protein and lead. He has 
Suggested that the inclusions are a protective 
device: they tend to keep the lead in the 
nucleus, away from the vulnerable mitochon- 
dria. Involvement of the mitochondria is 
also suggested by the fact that lead-poisoned 
kidney cells consume more oxygen than 
normal cells in laboratory cultures, which 
indicates that their energy metabolism is 
affected. 

Kidney dysfunction, apparently due to this 
impairment in energy metabolism, is ex- 
pressed in what is called the Fanconi syn- 
drome: there is an increased loss of amino 
acids, glucose and phosphate in the urine be- 
cause the damaged tubular cells fail to re- 
absorb these substances as completely as nor- 
mal tubular cells do. The excessive excre- 
tion of phosphates is the important factor 
because it leads to hypophosphatemia, a low 
level of phosphate in the blood. There is 
some evidence that, when phosphate is mo- 
bilized from bone for the purpose of main- 
taining an adequate level in body fluids, lead 
that is stored with relative safety in the 
bones may be mobilized along with the phos- 
phate and enter the soft tissues where it can 
do harm. The effect of acute lead poisoning 
on the kidney can be serious but, like the 
effect on blood cells, it is reversible with the 
end of abnormal exposure. Furthermore, thé 
Fanconi syndrome is seen only at very high 
levels of lead in blood (greater than 150 
micrograms of lead per 100 milliliters of 
blood) and only in patients with severe acute 
plumbism. 

In the central nervous system the toxic ef- 
fect of lead is least understood. Little is 
known at the metabolic level; most of the 
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information comes from clinical observation 
of patients and from postmortem studies. 
Two different mechanisms appear to be in- 
volved in lead encephalopathy, or brain dam- 
age: edema and direct injury to nerve cells. 
The walls of the blood vessels are somehow 
affected so that the capillaries become too 
permeable; they leak, causing edema (swell- 
ing of the brain tissue). Since the brain is 
enclosed in a rigid container, the skull, severe 
swelling destroys brain tissue. Moreover, it 
appears that certain brain cells may be di- 
rectly injured, or their function inhibited, by 
lead. 


The effects I have been discussing are all 
those of acute lead poisoning, the result of 
a large accumulation of lead in a relatively 
short time, There are chronic effects too, 
either the aftereffects of acute plumbism or 
the result of a slow buildup of a burden of 
lead over a period of years. The best-known 
effect is chronic nephritis, a disease char- 
acterized by a scarring and shrinking of 
kidney tissue. This complication of lead 
poisoning came to light in Australia in 1929, 
when L. J. J. Nye became aware of a pattern 
of chronic nephritis and early death in the 
state of Queensland. Investigation revealed 
that Queensland children drank quantities 
of rainwater that was collected by runoff 
from house roofs sheathed with shingles 
covered with lead-pigmented paint. In 1954 
D. A. Henderson found that of 352 adults in 
Queensland who had had childhood lead 

ming 15 to 40 years earlier, 165 had died, 
94 of chronic nephritis. Chronic lead neph- 
ropathy, which is sometimes accompanied 
by gout, is also seen in persistent, heavy 
moonshine drinkers and in some people who 
have had severe industrial exposure. In all 
these cases, however, the abnormal intake of 
lead persists for more than a decade or so 
before the onset of nephropathy. Most of the 
patients have a history of reported episodes 
of acute plumbism, which suggests that they 
have levels of lead in the tissues far above 
those found in the general population. Fur- 
thermore, there is the suspicion that factors 
in addition to lead may be involved. 

The other known result of chronic over- 
exposure to lead is peripheral nerve disease, 
affecting primarily the motor nerves of the 
extremities. Here the tissue damage appears 
to be to the myelin sheath of the nerve fiber. 
Specifically, according to animal] studies, the 
mitochondria of the Schwann cells, which 
synthesize the sheath, seem to be affected. 
Various investigators, including Pamela Ful- 
lerton of Middlesex Hospital in London, have 
found that conduction of the nerve impulse 
may be impaired in the peripheral nerves of 
industrial workers who have had a long ex- 
posure to lead but who have no symptoms 
of acute lead poisoning. 

These findings and others raise serious 
questions. It is clear that a single attack of 
acute encephalopathy can cause profound 
mental retardation and other forms of 
neurological injury that is permanent. Simi- 
larly, in young children repeated bouts of 
symptomatic plumbism can result in perma- 
nent brain e ranging from subtle 
learning deficits to profound mental incom- 
petence and epilepsy. Can a level of absorp- 
tion that is insufficient to cause obvious 
acute symptons nevertheless cause “silent” 
brain damage? This question remains un- 
answered, in part because of the difficulty 
in recognizing mild symptons of lead poison- 
ing in children and in part because the ex- 
perimental studies that might provide some 
answers have not yet been undertaken. 

Classical plumbism—the acute disease—is 
seen today primarily in children with the 
pica habit. Before discussing these cases in 
some detail I shall briefly take up two other 
current environmental sources of lead: 
earthenware improperly glazed with lead and 
lead-contaminated alcoholic beverages. 

Michael Klein and his colleagues at McGill 
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University recently reported two cases of 
childhood lead poisoning, one of which was 
fatal, that they traced to an earthenware jug 
in which the children’s mother kept a con- 
tinuously replenished supple of apple juice. 
The slightly acidic juice was leaching lead 
out of the glaze, the thin layer of glassy ma- 
terial fused to the ceramic surfaces of the 
jug. The investigators thereupon tested 117 
commercial earthenware food and beverage 
containers and 147 samples made with 49 dif- 
ferent commonly used glazes in the McGill 
ceramics laboratory. Excessive amounts of 
lead—more than the U.S. maximum permis- 
sible amount for glazes of seven parts per 
million—were leached out of half the vessels. 
(The maximum permissible amount should 
probably be reevaluated, since past methods 
of testing have not taken account of such 
variables as the quantity of the food or bev- 
erage consumed, its acidity, the length of 
time it is stored and whether or not it is 
cooked in the pottery.) As the McGill report 
points out, the danger of poisoning from lead- 
glazed pottery has been rediscovered periodi- 
cally since antiquity. The Greeks knew about 
the danger but the Romans did not; they 
made the mistake of storing wine in earthen- 
ware. James Lind, who in 1753 recommended 
lemon or lime juice as a preventive for scurvy, 
also warned that the juices should not be 
stored in earthenware jugs. Now the index of 
suspicion has fallen too low: one physician 
poisoned himself recently by drinking a cola 
beverage (and 3.2 milligrams of lead) every 
evening for two years from a mug his son had 
made for him. Do these cases represent iso- 
lated occurrences? How many other people 
are similarly exposed? Clearly the first step is 
the testing of earthenware and a reevaluation 
of its fabrication and use for food and drink. 

In the manufacture of moonshine whiskey, 
lead solder is used in the tubing of distilla- 
tion units. Moreover, discarded automobile 
radiators that contain lead often serve as 
condensers. Lead is therefore found in most 
samples of confiscated moonshine. Lead en- 
cephalopathy, nephritis with gout and other 
lead-related conditions have been reported 
in moonshine consumers, largely in the 
southeastern part of the U.S. The problem 
of diagnosis is complicated by the fact that 
the symptoms of acute alcoholism and acute 
lead poisoning are similar in many ways. 
(Again there is a historical record. The Mc- 
Gill report noted that the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony forbade rum distillation in leaded 
stills in 1723 in an effort to prevent “dry 
gripes,” an intestinal condition. In 1767 Sir 
George Baker blamed “the endemic colic of 
Devonshire” on the use of lead-lined troughs 
in the making of apple cider.) 

Childhood lead poisoning in the U.S. is 
seen almost exclusively in children of pre- 
school age who live in deteriorated housing 
built before 1940 (when titanium dioxide 
began to replace lead in the pigment of most 
interior paints). The causative factors are 
commonly a triad: a dilapidated old house, @ 
toddler with pica and parents with inade- 
quate resources (emotional, intellectual, in- 
formational and/or economic) to cope with 
the family’s needs. The three factors inter- 
act to increase the likelihood that the child 
will eat chips of leaded paint. A chip of paint 
about the size of an adult’s thumbnail can 
contain between 50 and 100 milligrams of 
lead, and so a child eating a few small chips 
a day easily ingests 100 or more times the 
tolerable adult intake of the metal! In one 
study conducted some years ago at the Balti- 
more City Hospitals and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Harold E. Harrison and I found 
that the average daily fecal excretion of lead 
by children with severe plumbism was 44 
milligrams. In a group of normal unexposed 
children we found a dally fecal lead excre- 
tion of less than .2 milligram of lead. In other 
words, pica for leaded paint results in gen- 
uinely massive exposures. And when the ab- 
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normal intake ceases, it may be several 
months or years before blood-lead levels re- 
turn to normal. 

The repeated ingestion of leaded-paint 
chips for about three months or longer can 
lead to clinical symptoms and eventually to 
the absorption of a potentially lethal body 
burden of lead. During the first four to six 
weeks of abnormal ingestion there are no 
symptoms. After a few weeks minor symp- 
toms such as decreased appetite, irritability, 
clumsiness, unwillingness to play, fatigue, 
headache, abdominal pain and vomiting 
begin to appear. These, of course, are all 
quite nonspecific symptoms, easily ignored 
as behavior problems or blamed on various 
childhood diseases. In a few weeks the lassi- 
tude may progress to intermittent drowsi- 
ness and stupor; the vomiting may become 
persistent and forceful; brief convulsions 
may occur. If the exposure to lead continues, 
the course of the disease can culminate 
abruptly in coma, intractable convulsions 
and sometimes death. 

This picture of fulminating encephalop- 
athy is commonest in children between 15 
and 30 months of age; older children tend 
to suffer recurrent but less severe acute epi- 
sodes and are usually brought to the hospital 
with a history of sporadic convulsions, be- 
havior problems, hyperactivity or mental 
retardation. The symptoms tend to wax and 
wane, usually becoming more severe in sum- 
mer. (Some 85 percent of all lead-poisoning 
cases are reported from May through Octo- 
ber. This remarkably clear seasonal pattern 
is still not understood. It may be due at least 
in part to the fact that the ultraviolet com- 
ponent of sunlight increases the absorption 
of lead from the intestine.) 

The symptoms of even acute encepha- 
lopathy are nonspecific, resembling those of 
brain abscesses and tumors and of viral and 
bacterial infections of the brain. Diagnosis 
depends, first of all, on a high level of sus- 
picion. To make a positive diagnosis it is 
necessary to show high lead absorption as 
well as the adverse effects of lead. This re- 
quires the measurement of lead in blood and 
other specialized tests. Mild symptoms may 
be found in the presence of values of be- 
tween 60 and 80 micrograms of lead per 100 
milliliters of blood. As the blood-lead level 
rises above 80 micrograms the risk of severe 
symptoms increases sharply. Even in the ab- 
sence of symptoms, in children blood-lead 
levels exceeding 80 micrograms call for im- 
mediate treatment and separation of the 
child from the source of lead. 

Treatment is with potent compounds 
known as chelating agents (from the Greek 
chélé, meaning claw) : molecules that tend to 
bind a metal atom firmly, sequestering it and 
thus rendering it highly soluble [see “Chela- 
tion,” by Harold F., Walton; SCIENTIFIC 
American, June, 1953]. Chelating agents 
remove lead atoms from tissues for excretion 
through the kidney and through the liver. 
With chelating agents very high tissue levels 
of lead can be rapidly reduced to levels 
approaching normal, and the adverse meta- 
bolic effects can be promptly suppressed. 
Initially two agents are administered by in- 
jection: EDTA and BAL. (EDTA, or edatha- 
mil, is ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid; BAL 
is “British Anti-Lewisite,” developed during 
World War II as an antidote for lewisite, an 
arsenic-containing poison gas.) After the 
lead level has been reduced another agent, 
d-penicillamine, may be administered orally 
as a followup therapy. 

Before chelating agents were available 
about two-thirds of all children with lead 
encephalopathy died. Now the mortality rate 
is less than 5 percent, Unfortunately the 
improvement in therapy has not substantially 
reduced the incidence of brain damage in the 
Survivors. Meyer A. Perlstein and R. Attala 
of the Northwestern University Medical 
School found that of 59 children who devel- 
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open encephalopathy, 82 percent were left 
with permanent injury: mental retardation, 
convulsive disorders, cerebral palsy or blind- 
ness. This high incidence of permanent 
damage suggests that some of these children 
must have had recurrent episodes of plumb- 
ism; we have found that if a child who has 
been treated for acute encephalopathy is 
returned to the same hazardous environment, 
the risk of permanent brain damage rises to 
virtually 100 percent. In Baltimore, with the 
help of the Health Department and through 
the efforts of dedicated medical social work- 
ers, we are able to make it an absolute rule 
that no victim of lead poisoning is ever 
returned to a dangerous environment. The 
child goes from the hospital to a convalescent 
home and does not rejoin his family until 
all hazardous lead sources have been removed 
or the family has been helped to find lead- 
free housing. Cases of permanent brain 
damage nevertheless persist. It appears that 
even among children who suffer only one 
episode, are properly treated and are there- 
after kept away from lead, at least 25 percent 
of the survivors of lead encephalopathy sus- 
tain lasting damage. 

Clearly, then, treatment is not enough; the 
disease must be prevented. Children with 
increased lead absorption must be identified 
before they become poisoned, Going a step 
further, the sources of excessive lead exposure 
must be eliminated. 

Baltimore has taken a “case-finding”’’ ap- 
proach to these tasks. Free diagnostic services 
were established by the city Health Depart- 
ment in the 1930's. Physicians took advan- 
tage of the services, and increasing numbers 
of cases were discovered. Since 1951 the re- 
moval of leaded paint has been required in 
any dwelling where a child is found with a 
blood-lead value of more than 60 micro- 
grams. The number of cases reported each 
year rose for some time as diagnostic meth- 
ods and awareness improved, but recently 
it. has leveled off. In order to reach children 
before they are poisoned, however, more is 
required than case-finding; what is needed 
is a screening program that examines entire 
populations of children in high-risk areas 
of cities. Chicago undertook that task in the 
1960's, Last year New York City inaugurated 
a new and intensive screening program in 
which children are being tested for blood 
lead in hospitals and at a large number of 
neighborhood health centers; an educational 
campaign has been launched to bring lead 
poisoning and the testing facilities to public 
notice. As in Baltimore, a blocd-lead finding 
of more than 60 micrograms results in an 
examination of the child’s home. If any sam- 
ples of paint and plaster contain more than 
1 percent of lead, the landlord is ordered to 
correct the condition by covering the walls 
with wallboard to a height of at least four 
feet and by removing all leaded paint from 
wood surfaces; if the landlord does not com- 
ply, the city undertakes the work and bills 
him. Before the new program was begun 
New York was screening about 175 blood 
tests a week; by the end of the vear it was 
doing about 2,000 tests a week. Whereas 727 
cases of lead poisoning were reported in the 
city in 1969, last year more than 2,600 were 
reported. As Evan Charnev of the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry has put it, “the number of cases de- 
pends on how hard you look.” 

Screening is complicated by technical dif- 
ficulties in testing both children and dwell- 
ings. The standard dithizone method of de- 
termining blood lead requires between five 
and 10 cubic centimeters of blood taken from 
a vein—a difficult procedure in very small 
children—and the analysis is time-consum- 
ing. What is needed is a dependable test that 
can be carried out on a drop or two of blood 
from a finger prick. A variety of approaches 
are now being tried in several laboratories in 
order to reach this goal; as yet no microtest 
utilizing a drop or two of blood has been 
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proved practical on the basis of large-scale 
use in the field. Several appear to be promis- 
ing in the laboratory, so that field test- 
=g in the near future can be anticipated. As 
f-r the checking of dwellings, the standard 
method is laborious primarily because it re- 
quires the collection of a large number of 
samples. Several different portable instru- 
ments are under development, including an 
X-ray fluorescence apparatus that gives a 
lead-ccntent reading when it is pointed at a 
surface, but these devices have not yet been 
proved reliable in the field. 

Since World War II the incidence of lead 
poiscning (usually in the form of lead palsy) 
among industrial workers, which was once a 
serious problem, has been reduced by various 
control measures. The danger is now limited 
primarily to small plants that are not well 
regulated and to home industries. 

There is increasing concern over environ- 
mental lead pollution. Claire C. Patterson of 
the California Institute of Technology has 
shown that the levels of lead in polar ice 
have risen sharply since the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution. Henry A. Schroe- 
der of the Dartmouth Medical School has 
shown that the burden of lead in the human 
body rises with age, and that this rise is due 
almost entirely to the concentration of lead 
in bone. Although man's exposure to lead in 
highly industrialized nations may come from 
a variety of sources, the evidence points to 
leaded gasoline as the principal source of 
airbcerne lead today. These observations have 
cecasioned much speculation. It is none- 
theless clear that a further rise in the dis- 
semination of lead wastes into the environ- 
ment can cause adverse effects on human 
health; indeed, concerted efforts to lower the 
current levels of exposure must be made, 
particularly in congested urban areas. 

At the moment there is no evidence that 
any groups have mean blood levels that ap- 
proach the dangerous range. Some, however, 
do have levels at which a minimal increase 
in urinary ALA, but nothing more, is to be 
expected. This includes people whose occu- 
pation brings them into close and almost 
daily contact with automotive exhaust. These 
observations emphasize the need to halt any 
further rise in the total level of exposure. A 
margin of safety needs to be defined and 
maintained. This will require research aimed 
at elucidating the effects of long-term ex- 
posure to levels of lead insufficient to cause 
symptoms or clear-cut functional injury. 
With regard to respiratory exposure, it is still 
not clear what fraction of the inhaled par- 
ticles reaches the lungs and how much of 
that fraction is actually absorbed from the 
lung. Still another important question is 
the storage of lead in bone. Can any signifi- 
cant fraction of lead in bone be easily and 
quickly mobilized? If so, under what circum- 
stances is it mobilized? There are more ques- 
tions than answers to the problems posed by 
levels of lead only slightly higher than those 
currently found in urban man. Much re- 
search is required. 

With regard to childhood lead poisoning, 
however, we know enough to act. It is im- 
permissible for a humane society to fail to 
do what is necessary to eliminate a wholly 
preventable disease. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted for the transaction of routine 
morning business has expired. Morning 
business is closed. 


NEGOTIATING CONFERENCE CON- 
CERNING THE PRICES OF WHEAT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
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fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 136) requesting a 


negotiating conference in reference to the 
prices of wheat. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
matter before the Senate is Senate Reso- 
lution 136, introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee). It is very short and I think 
needs very little explanation. It merely 
expresses the sense of the Senate that 
the President should take appropriate 
steps at the earliest possible date to con- 
vene a negotiating conference, “with a 
view toward the negotiation of provi- 
sions relating to the prices of wheat and 
the rights and obligations of members 
in respect to international trade in 
wheat.” 

It is contemplated that this will be ac- 
complished pursuant to the terms of ar- 
ticle 21 of the Wheat Trade Convention 
of the International Wheat Agreement 
which provides as follows: 

ARTICLE 21 
Prices and Related Rights and Obligations 

In order to assure supplies of wheat and 
wheat flour to importing members and mar- 
kets for wheat and wheat flour to exporting 
members at equitable and stable prices, the 
Council shall at an appropriate time ex- 
amine the questions of prices and related 
rights and obligations. When it is judged 
that these matters are capable of successful 
negotiation with the objective of bringing 
them into effect within the life of this 
Convention, the Council shall request the 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD to convene 
a negotiating conference. 


Mr. President, Senate Resolution 136 
was ordered reported favorably by both 
the ad hoc subcommittee on the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, of which I 
am chairman, and then by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

I may say, Mr. President, that in the 
course of the hearings, it was brought 
out that the grading of wheat and the 
minimum and maximum prices thereon 
had been omitted from the action of 
the conference because they were not 
able at that time to arrive at a proper 
grading and at the price standards 
which should be set. During the course of 
the subcommittee’s hearings, admin- 
istration witnesses testified that if they 
had been able to arrive at suitable pric- 
ing arrangements they would have done 
so. In order to meet the recommenda- 
tions and overcome the objections of a 
great majority of the wheat producers of 
this country, it was decided that we 
should recommend that this resolution 
be adopted by the Senate concurrent with 
the recommendation for ratification of 
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the International Wheat Agreement 
itself. 

Consequently, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) sub- 
mitted Senate Resolution 136. I believe 
that I am safe in saying that a great ma- 
jority of the wheat growers are in favor 
of it and if it is adopted they will be in 
favor of the wheat agreement. Thus, I 
feel strongly that we should agree to the 
resolution prior to taking action on the 
wheat agreement itself. 

I may say, in a letter from the State 
Department we were told that, and I 
am quoting from it, unlike earlier wheat 
agreements, the 1971 convention does not 
include provisions on prices or purchase 
and supply commitments. This came 
about principally because of the inability 
of the trading countries to agree on ref- 
erence wheats for the setting of mini- 
mum and maximum prices. Major 
changes in the Canadian grading system 
introduced uncertainties in the trading 
relationship among the several top qual- 
ity wheats which were candidates for 
reference wheats, and the conference 
decided that progress on establishing 
new minimum and maximum prices and 
related supply and purchase obligations 
must await the establishment and the 
testing in trade of the new Canadian 
system. 

The new agreement, however, envis- 
ages the possibility of convening an in- 
ternational conference to negotiate ref- 
erence wheats, price obligations, and 
other substantive provisions at a future 
date during the life of the agreement. 

The provisions for administering the 
Wheat Trade Convention are much the 
same as for the current convention with 
one exception. Even though there are no 
price provisions, conference participants 
felt strongly that the function of keeping 
the international wheat market under 
continuous review should be maintained. 
Therefore, a new Advisory Subcommit- 
tee on Market Conditions was estab- 
lished. The new subcommittee is charged 
with continuous review of the interna- 
tional wheat markets, particularly the 
prices at which various wheats are being 
offered. If the subcommittee detects signs 
of market instability, which would in- 
clude abnormal price fluctuations of one 
or more wheats, it will report immedi- 
ately to the executive committee. 

Now, Mr. President, what we are do- 
ing through this resolution is to request 
the President that he provide for such 
a meeting at the earliest practicable 
time in order that these matters might 
be reviewed and, if found workable at 
that time, that they be made a part of 
the wheat agreement. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the back- 
ground on the resolution has just been 
developed by my colleague from Ala- 
bama. He makes one point that con- 
cerns many of us, that whenever we go 
into negotiation, we never can get all 
that we want, we never can get all the 
equity we feel is required. But we negoti- 
ated in good faith. We negotiated in good 
faith on this in the month of Febru- 
ary, for a great many days, but because 
of the many complexities involved, it 
was impossible to arrive at some rather 
substantive agreements, such as the bas- 
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ing points and the like that help to pro- 
tect the American wheatgrower in the 
international wheat market. These are 
matters which have been basic consid- 
erations of the American wheatgrower 
for a great many years. During the years 
in which we have failed in those as- 
pects, it has been a considerable prob- 
lem for the American wheatgrower, be- 
cause he has to survive on a very high 
cost domestic market economy, and yet 
he has to compete in a very low cost 
world market. 

We felt it was imperative, therefore, 
that there be the maximum of effort 
made, through agreement, to protect the 
American wheat grower from the un- 
certainties and often the certain lower 
prices that otherwise tend to dominate 
the world market. For those reasons we 
felt it would be helpful if, as we could 
enter into this new International Wheat 
Agreement armed with an expression of 
interest from the Senate that this was 
important to the American wheat grow- 
er—and we are actually one of the largest 
of all those who participate in the Wheat 
Agreement—that it would strengthen the 
hands of our negotiators when this whole 
question is reopened. 

My resolution provides that we will try 
again, at the earliest possible moment 
after ratifying the new International 
Wheat Agreement, to negotiate minimum 
and maximum prices. I believe it will be 
helpful if the Senate endorses the con- 
cept of protecting the American wheat 
grower through negotiations with other 
members of the International Wheat 
Community. And because this fell short 
of the hopes of a great many of our 
wheat people in February, we are simply 
urging that they reinstitute this effort 
and continue to work at it. 

Article 21 of the treaty makes it an 
item for the agenda almost constantly. 
So this changes nothing in the treaty 
itself. It does not alter the treaty in any 
way. 

However, we do think it would be 
worthwhile to adopt a simple resolution 
indicating our moral support to the ef- 
forts of the American members of the 
International Wheat Council to try to 
arrive at some firmer understanding, 
particularly with the Canadians, in re- 
gard to a fixed base point for the designa- 
tion of a preference wheat and other un- 
derstandings with regard to the export 
and import of wheat commodities. 

It is with that in mind that we have 
stressed the relevance of this resolution 
which should be passed in advance of the 
International Wheat Agreement. It would 
simply represent the endorsement of this 
approach by the Senate. 

One of the advantages that this simple 
resolution would have would be that it 
would achieve a rare moment in the 
terms of negotiating history, for all farm 
members in this country are on the same 
side at the same time. That is pretty rare. 
One of the farmer’s weaknesses has been 
that continually throughout history we 
have the farmer who has to deal with 
the money market for his loans and with 
the manufacturing markets for his ma- 
chinery, all of whom are united on how 
they want to negotiate the prices. How- 
ever, when it comes to the farm problems, 
we find farmers with differing viewpoints. 
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Nevertheless, all known agricultural 
groups in this country have united with 
enthusiasm behind the new International 
Wheat Agreement. For that purpose 
alone, I would certainly recommend 
that the Senate vote in the affirmative on 
Senate Resolution 136. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, approv- 
al of the resolution before us, Senate 
Resolution 136, is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the wheatgrowers of this coun- 
try and especially to the farmers of 
North Dakota, the second largest wheat 
exporting State. 

Last year, almost 153 million bushels 
of wheat were produced in North Dakota, 
11 percent of the total U.S. wheat crop. 
Twenty-six cents of every dollar of the 
State’s cash receipts from farm market- 
ings in fiscal 1969-70 were derived from 
foreign sales. Wheat and fiour are by 
far the most important items in North 
Dakota’s exports. Between 1965-66 and 
1969-70, North Dakota boosted its ex- 
ports of wheat and flour by 19 percent, 
valued at an estimated $155.4 million. 

Therefore, it is imperative that every 
effort be made to assure our wheat pro- 
ducers a fair price for export wheat. U.S. 
growers simply cannot afford to grow 
wheat that has to be sold at a world 
dumping price as a weapon in a price- 
cutting war. 

I therefore hope that the Senate will 
approve Senate Resolution 136 and that 
this will result in a negotiating confer- 
ence arranged by the | International 
Wheat Council at the earliest possible 
date in order to reach agreement on 
provisions relating to the prices of wheat 
and the rights and obligations of the im- 
porting and exporting countries. 

The United States has been a partner 
in international agreements regarding 
trade in wheat since the first Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement was ratified by 
the U.S. Senate in 1949. These treaties 
represented an attempt to establish in- 
ternational amity and equity at the 
neogiating table rather than the alter- 
native of unrestrained price-cutting 
competition. This country should take 
the leadership in continuing this kind 
of international understanding. Ap- 
proval of Senate Resolution 136 today 
will clearly show the intent of the Sen- 
ate that this be done. x 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I was a 
member of the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), 
which considered the matter of U.S. 
membership in the International Wheat 
Agreement and also the International 
Food Convention. 

I felt that it was very important that 
the United States make provisional ap- 
plication for membership in this orga- 
nization before the deadline of midnight 
June 17. That was done. And I appreci- 
ate the fact that the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, took pains to have a meeting to 
make sure it would be done at that time 
to keep us from losing our membership in 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

The United States and Canada to- 
gether have over half of the total mem- 
bership votes in this organization. How- 
ever, if we did not continue as a member 
of the organization, Canada could have 
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conceivably been outyoted by the other 
members. 

The pending resolution is supported, as 
I understand it, by two farm organiza- 
tions—the Farmers Union and the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization. It is op- 
posed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The Wheat Agreement and the Food 
Convention together are supported, I 
understand, by the three major wheat 
grower associations of this country. Their 
witnesses appeared before the committee. 

Mr. President, if I may go back a mo- 
ment to 1967, that was when the last In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was ap- 
proved by the Senate and the United 
States became a member. It developed 
that this agreement, which had a pro- 
vision for minimum pricing in it and 
criteria to be used for that purpose, was 
a failure because most of the countries 
paid very little attention to the mini- 
mum pricing arrangement. 

The agreement which our Secretary of 
Agriculture signed, I think on April 14, 
does not have any provision in it for 
minimum prices. The principal reason 
for that is a change in the Canadian 
pricing and grading plan which makes 
it impossible to have any effective mini- 
mum pricing in the agreement. 

If it develops that the Canadian plan 
works out, criteria will then be provided. 
Article 21 of the agreement would make 
it possible for minimum pricing then to 
be considered. 

The McGee resolution states in effect 
that even if we approve the wheat agree- 
ment, we still do not approve it because 
we feel that there should be a provision 
for minimum pricing in the agreement if 
we adopt such a resolution. 

This resolution requires the President 
to request a pricing conference “at the 
earliest possible date.” No date is possi- 
ble for a long time, probably not during 
the life of the 92d Congress. And no one 
knows for how much longer because the 
Canadian system will not have been fully 
developed and operable by that time. 

Mr. President, I was not in attendance 
at the meeting of the subcommittee 
which reported this resolution to the full 
committee favorably because I was at- 
tending a meeting of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy which seemed more 
important at the time. 

I must admit I was not present when 
the full committee voted to report the 
resolution because I was entertaining in 
my Office, on official business, an Ambas- 
sador from a country whose relations 
with the United States are very impor- 
tant. Had I been present I would have 
suggested that the word “feasible” or 
“practicable” would have been preferable 
to the word “possible” in the resolution. 

As a matter of fact, the resolution can- 
not be effective anyway, and if by any 
stretch of the imagination the time came 
when it could be effective, the language 
already in the agreement would take 
care of that situation. 

I hope that any action the Senate taxes 
on the resolution will not be misunder- 
stood by other countries because I feel 
we are al] in agreement that a workable 
international wheat agreement is desira- 
ble, if possible. We have much to gain 
and nothing to lose. 
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I might point out that the Interna- 
tional Food Convention was incorporated 
with the wheat agreement in this treaty 
agreement which we will vote on after 
the resolution is disposed of. 

Mr. President, I have simply tried to 
make a statement of fact. I am a little 
surprised that more Members from the 
wheat States are not here this morning 
but I believe they fully understand that 
this resolution will not put them out of 
business if it passes, and it will not do 
much for them, either. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, wheat 
represents our biggest dollar export of 
any farm commodity. Total agricultural 
exports are now $7.2 billion, or approxi- 
mately $2 billion more than they were 
2 years ago. 

The United States is facing a serious 
problem now, We have a trade deficit 
with the rest of the world which is having 
@ critical impact on our economy. If it 
were not for the huge export of farm 
commodities, we would indeed be in deep 
trouble. 

There are two major reasons why 
wheat leads our exports of all farm com- 
modities in dollar value. The first is that 
we produce a better quality of wheat than 
any country in the world with the excep- 
tion of Canada. Second, our farmers re- 
ceive less than half of what farmers in 
Common Market countries receive for 
their wheat. Unfortunately, there is no 
way under the present system whereby 
our farmers can take advantage of the 
high wheat prices, not only in common 
market countries, but in many other 
wheat deficit countries. 

Mr. President, there is no world price 
for wheat established in the marketplace 
as was the case many years ago when free 
trade in the Liverpool market established 
world prices. The price of wheat trading 
in world markets today is, in a large 
measure, established by the two principal 
wheat exporting nations, the United 
States and Canada. The price at which 
Canada offers its wheat for sale to foreign 
countries is established every morning 
by the Canadian Government. Our ex- 
port price of wheat is established by the 
Department of Agriculture every after- 
noon at 3:30. Other wheat exporting na- 
tions follow a similar practice. 

Mr. President, it is very important that 
wheat exporting nations, particularly the 
United States and Canada, have a close 
working relationship in establishing ex- 
port prices to prevent price wars that 
would be disastrous for this country, par- 
ticularly our farmers. 

For many years the International 
Wheat Agreement and later the Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement aided sub- 
stantially in making possible a fairly 
close working relationship between the 
United States and Canada, as well as 
some other wheat exporting nations. 

Mr. President, the International Wheat 
Agreement which we are considering to- 
day can be helpful in making possible 
very much needed increased exports of 
wheat and preventing price cutting 
among the exporting nations. There is 
really nothing very compulsory about 
this agreement, but the important thing 
is that it provides a forum through 
which wheat exporting nations can dis- 
cuss their problems and establish a com- 
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petitive export price. I view this forum 
where exporters get together by far the 
most important aspect of this Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr. President, the McGee resolution 
would be an improvement in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement now pending 
before the Senate. I can see no way that 
it could adversely affect grain prices, and 
it would at least offer some encourage- 
ment for wheat exporting nations to get 
together and establish a more positive 
and, hopefully, a better export wheat 
pricing structure. 

“Mr. President, I hope the McGee pro- 
posal is agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, while the 
resolution pending before the Senate on 
its face may seem to be a rather simple 
one, there are some deep implications in- 
volved. It harks back to the 1968 action 
of the Senate in ratifying the Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement which con- 
tained therein provisions which fixed 
prices on wheat, which I take it would 
be the subject matter of the negotiating 
conference provided for by the current 
resolution. 

Maybe some of my colleagues have for- 
gotten what happened back in those days. 
I would like to read what I said in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 114, part 
13, page 16936. I said on that date: 


Mr. President, now pending before the Sen- 
ate is the proposed International Grains 
Arrangement. It is a treaty consisting of 
two parts; the Wheat Trade Convention and 
the Food Aid Convention. 

The Wheat Trade Convention, as the com- 
mittee report points out, essentially re- 
places the previous International Wheat 
Agreement of 1962 as extended by agreement 
in 1965, 1966, and 1967, with expiration sched- 
uled on July 31, 1968. It differs from the pre- 
vious International Wheat Agreement in that 
it establishes a minimum-maximum price 
range for major export wheat types. The 
minimum price for U.S. No. 2 Hard Red Win- 
ter wheat would be $1.73 per bushel f.0.b. 
gulf ports; the maximum price would be 
$2.13. The minimum would be about 20 cents 
per bushel above the level provided under 
the old International Wheat Agreement. 

An article by Norman H. Fischer, staff re- 
porter of the Wall Street Journal, published 
in the paper on May 27, notes that domestic 
wheat prices have dropped to near 26-year 
lows; that a leading grade of ordinary pro- 
tein hard winter wheat was priced around 
$1.51 per bushel in Kansas City—down 20 
cents from a year ago and down 10 cents in 
just the last 4 months. Mr. Fischer observes 
that even after adding shipping costs from 
Kansas City to gulf ports, an exporter could 
buy this wheat for 15 cents per bushel under 
the minimum price of $1.73 under the pro- 
posed new Wheat Convention. Under the new 
Wheat Convention, a foreign buyer would 
have to pay the $1.73 minimum, and the 
U.S. Federal Government would pocket the 
15 cents per bushel differential. 

According to an article appearing in the 
January 30 issue of the Journal of Commerce 
a high USDA official acknowledged that U.S. 
exporters would be subject to a tax—in the 
amount of this differential—to be paid to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The present world price being what it is— 
some 15 cents per bushel at U.S. gulf ports 
under the proposed Wheat Trade Conyention 
minimum—it is understandable why some of 
the proponents might feel that this conven- 
tion would tend to bolster the low price of 
wheat. However, as I have pointed out, the 
differential would not go to the wheat farmer 
but to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Worse yet—and this is of the greatest im- 
portance—a guaranteed increase over the low 
world market price would assuredly prove an 
incentive to other countries producing wheat 
less efficiently than the United States to pro- 
duce more wheat, with serious implications 
to our own exports of wheat, Either they 
will produce more wheat to make up for their 
own domestic deficit, to avoid paying the 
higher minimum price, thus reducing the 
amount we will export to them, or, if their 
domestic supplies are adequate and they 
are exporting countries, they will produce 
more wheat for export to compete with our 
own exports. The proponents of the treaty 
have not produced any evidence to rebut 
this statement. U.S. exports of wheat for 
the current fiscal year will total approxi- 
mately 750 million bushels—half our ex- 
pected domestic crop of 1.5 billion bushels. 
Accordingly, it can readily be seen how vital 
it is to maintain and, if anything, increase 
our wheat exports 

According to Mr. Fischer's article, many 
grain analysts believe 1968-69 exports could 
decline to 650 million bushels or less—quite 
apart from the ratification or rejection of the 
pending proposed treaty. With U.S. wheat 
carryover stocks on June 30 of this year fore- 
cast at around 545 million bushels—up 120 
million bushels from a year ago—analysts ex- 
pect that the carryover on June 30, 1969, 
could rise another 100 million bushels Just 
from increased domestic production. This is 
expected notwithstanding the 13-percent re- 
duction in wheat allotments for the 1968 
crop because of favorable weather. As Mr. 
Fischer points out, a Government advisory 
group has recommended a 15-percent further 
reduction for 1969 allotments which would 
result in harvested acreage of 49 million— 
down 9 million acres from 1967. 

Weighing these prospects, I cannot see any 
basis for optimism that, in the face of in- 
creasing carryover stocks, there will be im- 
provement in domestic prices just because of 
an increase in the minimum world price un- 
der the proposed treaty. And these carry- 
over stocks would be further aggravated by 
reductions in our exports. With all due re- 
spect, the proponents of the treaty have not 
been able to satisfy me on this point. They 
say that higher minimum prices will add to 
farm income and will serve the national in- 
terest by improving our balance-of-payments 
position. But they neglect to point out what 
I have already pointed out—that the differ- 
ential will go to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and not to the wheat farmer in the 
form of higher prices; and they overlook the 
fact that a drop in our exports would have 
an unfavorable impact on our balance-of- 
payments position. 

If anyone has any doubts over what I have 
said about the danger to our exports of 
wheat, they should understand that the 
Common Market, which levies very high 
duties on imports of grains from the United 
States, has announced a policy of self-suffi- 
ciency in grain production, They cannot pro- 
duce nearly as efficiently as we can, but they 
subsidize their grain farmers heavily and use 
the import duties on our grains as a source 
of funds to pay the subsidies. Of course, we 
argue that this is bad economics and means 
higher prices for the Common Market con- 
sumers, but our arguments have fallen on 
deaf ears. As pointed out by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee's report on page 3, the 
United States, during the negotiations on 
the International Grains Arrangement, had 
three essential objectives. One of these was 
assured access to the markets of importing 
countries—especially the Common Market. 
But because of its inward-looking, protec- 
tionist, uneconomic decision strive for self- 
sufficiency, the Common Market rejected our 
request for assured access. With this rejec- 
tion went one of the pillars on which the 
proposed Wheat Trade Convention was to be 
based. The objective of assured access was to 
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protect our wheat farmers’ exports, and the 
failure of our negotiators to achieve it dur- 
ing the Kennedy round means that the pro- 
posed Wheat Trade Convention places our 
wheat farmers’ exports in jeopardy. 

Let it be made clear that ratification or 
rejection of this proposed treaty has nothing 
to do with the tariff reductions arrived at 
during the Kennedy round of negotiations. 
At page 20 of the hearings on the proposed 
treaty, Ambassador William Roth testified 
that the proposed treaty is “in effect a self- 
balancing entity and stands on its own feet, 
If it were not ratified by the United States, 
if it did not, in effect, come into being, the 
Kennedy round itself would be untouched.” 

The other part of the proposed treaty is 
the Food Aid Convention. Proponents of the 
treaty say that this establishes a valuable 
principle in international cooperation in 
food aid responsibility to needy nations; that 
it will substantially benefit hungry nations. 
However, the principle has long been estab- 
lished by the Food and Agricultural Orga- 
nization of the United Nations, which for 
over 20 years has been doing increasingly 
effective work in helping improve the diets 
of people in hungry nations through inter- 
national cooperation. The statement that 
this Convention will substantially benefit 
hungry nations completely overlooks the fact 
that there is nothing in the proposed con- 
vention to indicate that contributions un- 
der it would be in addition to that already 
being furnished. Our negotiators did, indeed, 
seek to increase the overall assistance being 
given needy nations, but their efforts were 
unsuccessful. Of the major contributors 
other than the United States now—Canada, 
Australia, EEC, United Kingdom, and Japan, 
only Japan would have to make any substan- 
tial changes and these would be in the form 
of shifts from cash loans to cash grants. 

As I have said many times over the past 
year, the Kennedy round of negotiations rep- 
resented a sellout of American agriculture. 
The proposed International Grains Arrange- 
ment was proffered as a “plus” for agricul- 
ture growing out of the negotiations, but on 
the basis of the analysis I have presented to 
the Senate, its appears to be a “minus” and 
in no way whatsoever an offset against the 
failures of the Kennedy round insofar as 
American grain farmers are concerned. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall vote against ratification. 


That is what I said on June 12, 1968. 

On June 13, the next day, during con- 
tinued debate on the treaty, I said this, 
as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 114, part 13, page 17183: 


Mr. President, yesterday, during my collo- 
quy with the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), who is managing the bill, we had 
some discussion about the point that I 
had made in my statement that present 
world prices were substantially under the 
minimum price that would be established by 
the pending treaty. My colleague from Ala- 
bama read into the record a number of sales 
transactions with Japan, all of which were 
substantially above the minimum price. I 
asked my colleague from Alabama at the time 
whether or not they were prices delivered in 
Japan or f.o.b. prices here in the United 
States, and I believe that the response was 
that they were f.o.b. prices in the United 
States. 

Since that time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to look into this question, and I must 
advise my colleague from Alabama, with all 
due respect, that the figures he gave yes- 
terday are prices delivered in Japan—c.i.f. 
prices, cost-insurance-freight—and that 
those prices would therefore be about 23 to 
24 cents above the f.0.b. price here in the 
United States. That is the price we are talk- 
ing about. 

I have here the Grain Market News for 
May 31, 1968, published by the Grain Division 
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of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which sets forth, on page 2, the trans- 
action prices on May 29 of this year. It shows 
that the gulf price for No. 1 Hard Winter 
wheat, which would be approximately 1 cent 
above the gulf price for No. 2 Hard Winter 
wheat, was $1.62. This is 11 cents below the 
minimum price under the treaty that is 
pending. 

I may say further I am advised that from 
May 29, the rate of this transaction, through 
June 5 the price had dropped to $1.54, which 
is 19 cents below the minimum under this 
treaty, which is exactly the point I was mak- 
ing in my statement yesterday. 

I have in my hand a message from Kansas 
City, dated June 12, under the Reuters News 
dateline, which reads as follows: 

“The Agriculture Department's Commodity 
Office here today bought a further 835,000 
bushels of No. 2 or better grade hard winter 
wheat from U.S. traders for export donation 
to Tunisia. The purchase— 

Which was made on June 12— 
was made from 1.54% dollars to 1.545, dol- 
lars per bushel f.0.b. Gulf ports for June 20 
to July 20 shipment.”"— 

Nineteen cents under the minimum that 
would be established under this treaty. 


It was very important, Mr. President, 
for me to bring up that information be- 


‘cause, as I pointed out, with all deference 


to the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), who is managing the bill, 
the information he had proffered the day 
before was erroneous. The point I was 
making was that under the treaty, the 
treaty minimum price would be 15 to 20 
cents above the world price, and if that 
was guaranteed, that would mean that 
those countries producing wheat not as 
efficiently as the United States would be 
given an incentive to increase their pro- 
duction, not only to provide for their 
own self-sufficiency, but also to export 
in competition with us. Either way, the 
U.S. wheat farmer would find his exports 
cut down. 

Then, Mr. President, on July 11, after 
the treaty had been ratified, I said this 
to the Senate, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 114, part 16, page 20933: 


Mr. President, on June 13, this U.S. Senate 
considered, and voted to ratify, the Inter- 
national Wheat Trade Convention. I opposed 
the ratification because I believed that this 
international commodity agreement for 
wheat would require a U.S. export tax on 
wheat, restrict U.S. wheat exports, depress 
U.S. wheat prices, reduce net income of U.S. 
wheat farmers. 

In my opinion, a deceptive myth was cre- 
ated concerning the IWTC—the illusion 
that, by an international agreement to in- 
crease export prices to a level substantially 
above the market price, the American farm- 
er would somehow receive a higher price 
for his production. 

At that time, I tried to make clear that 
my analysis indicated that the increased 
price would not go to the farmer but would, 
in fact, be an artificial price arrived at by 
the application of an export tax—sometimes 
euphemistically described as an “inverse sub- 
sidy.” 

I believe it is important for the Senate to 
note the events which have occurred sub- 
sequent to our action to ratify this ill- 
conceived treaty. The of Agricul- 
ture on the day after ratification proceeded 
to calculate the export taxes which would 
be required to implement the IWTC. For 
example, on June 17, the announcement was 
made that U.S. exporters would be required 
to pay the following export taxes for the 
“privilege” of exporting U.S. wheat: 
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[Cents per bushel] 
West 
Gulf coast 
Hard Red Spring... 7 214 
Hard Red Winter.... 18 1 
Soft and other 0 


+ Export subsidy. 


What has been the effect on U.S. wheat 
prices? On June 13, July wheat futures at 
Chicago were $1.30 per bushel; on July 8, 
July wheat futures closed at $1.24144,—a 51%- 
cent drop. The situation at the Kansas City 
market was similar. On June 13, July futures 
in Kansas City closed at $1.38 per bushel; on 
July 8, July wheat futures closed at $1.31—a 
7-cent drop. 

In the first full week after the establish- 
ment of export taxes, sales of U.S. wheat 
dropped to 182,792 tons—less than one-third 
of the tonnage sold in the previous week. As 
a matter of fact, in just 2 weeks time U.S. 
wheat sales had dropped from 602.495 tons to 
182,792 tons. Unfortunately, the bad news 
does not stop here. 

The announcement of wheat export taxes 
has caused the drastic reduction in bookings 
of future wheat exports. In the first full week 
after the export taxes were announced, only 
1.9 million bushels of wheat were booked for 
export. This compares to over 13.7 million 
bushels just 2 weeks previously. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable—U.S. wheat exports have 
gone down, and the facts indicate that they 
will continue to go down unless the current 
policy is changed. 

While we were assured that U.S. wheat 
would be kept competitive on the world mar- 
ket, what has been the response of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to “his dis- 
mal export situation that has been created 
over the past 2 to 3 weeks? Wheat export 
taxes will be increased. For example, the ex- 
port tax on Hard Red Winter wheat at the 
gulf and east coast ports has been increased 
by 3 cents to 21 cents per bushel; and fer 
our soft wheats, the export tax is now 28 
cents—4 cents above the June 17 level. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts a U.S. wheat harvest in excess of 1.5 
billion bushels. Yet we are restricting U.S. 
wheat exports. This will cost the wheat farm- 
er dearly. Ratification of the International 
Wheat Trade Convention was a tragic 
mistake. 


Then, Mr. President, we waited for a 
year, and came in here on July 18, 1969, 
and here is what I pointed out to the 
Senate then, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 114, part 15, page 20113: 


Mr. President, the International Grains 
Arrangement should be subjected to an im- 
mediate review and evaluation. 

If such a review results in recommenda- 
tions to withdraw from the agreement or 
that it should be amended, then there 
should be no hesitation in doing so. 

In simple terms, the International Grains 
Arrangement, as ratified by the Senate on 
June 13 a year ago, is bust. My warnings to 
the Senate at the time have been borne out. 

We were assured at the time that U.S. 
wheat would be kept competitive in the 
world market. The reverse has been true. 
The International Grains Agreement has 
influenced the loss of price competitiveness 
in our world wheat market. The organiza- 
tions which supported the IGA—Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., Western Wheat As- 
sociates, U.S.A., Inc., and National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers—all now admit that 
their support was misplaced. To quote from 
a speech by Carl Dumler, president of the 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc.: 

“In fact, we have had to price below the 
IGA minimum in order to make sales. And 
we have lost sales because of this non- 
competitiveness.” 

We were assured at the time that our 
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wheat exports would not suffer. But they 
have. U.S. wheat exports are more than one- 
third lower than at the same time last year. 

I warned at the time of ratification—and 
I said so—that the agreement would re- 
quire a U.S. export tax on wheat. Within a 
few days after ratification, export taxes were 
applied. And they have ranged from 21 
cents to 17 cents a bushel since. In fact, if a 
Wall Street Journal article of July 15 is 
accurate—and I have no reason to doubt 
it—we will soon be engaged in what would 
amount to an export subsidy war with other 
nations. The quote from the article: 

“The U.S. will pay substantial wheat ex- 
port subsidies, up to $50 million a 
year or more, if other wheat-exporting na- 
tions don’t act soon to adjust their prices 
upward.” 

The article takes note of this fact: 

“The Common Market countries already 
are subsidizing export wheat sales and this 
[the U.S. threat] would mean they would 
have to increase their subsidy payments to 
ma'ntain their sales volume.” 

These sets of circumstances, fueled by 
growing wheat surpluses, have resulted in 
depressing U.S. wheat prices and reduced 
net income of our wheat farmers. 

Several meetings of officials of the leading 
wheat exporting countries have occurred in 
recent months, the last as late as last Fri- 
day. All were called to probe the problem. 
All have resulted in vague communiques, 
expressing concern and the need for correc- 
tive action. 

Our interests have clearly been prejudiced 
under provisions of article 21 of the Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement.— 


I might say, Mr. President, that it is 
under article 21 that the resolution pro- 
poses action— 


This article clearly sets out that in such a 
case the matter should be brought to the 
attention of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil. If the Council doesn’t provide the relief— 
and two-thirds of the votes cast by the ex- 
porting countries and two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the importing countries are required 
for a decision granting relief—then the 
United States may withdraw from the ar- 
rangement at the end of the crop year by giv- 
ing written notice. 

Mr. President, such action is clearly indi- 
cated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal article, entitled “United 
States Threatens To Pay Wheat Export Sub- 
sidy Near $50 Million a Year,” be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES THREATENS To Pay WHEAT 
Export Sussmpy Near $50 MILLION a Year— 
HARD-LINE POSITION SEEKS To Ger OTHER 
Nations To Move Soon To ADJUST THER 
PRICES UPWARD 


WASHINGTON.—The U.S. will pay substan- 
tial wheat export subsidies, ranging up to 
$50 million a year or more, if other wheat- 
exporting nations don’t act soon to adjust 
their prices upward, a Government source 
disclosed. 

It’s possible that the subsidies would be 
paid to exporters, dealers or others to permit 
them to quote lower export prices. 

The U.S. position wasn’t spelled out in the 
communique issued here last Friday at the 
close of two days of world wheat-price dis- 
cussions by representatives of the European 
Common Market, the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and Argentina. But a U.S. official said the 
Common Market delegation, in particular, 
got the message, and it’s expected there will 
be some follow-up development in Brussels 
this week on the “corrective action” men- 
tioned in the communique. 

The threat by the U.S. to put on wheat 
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export subsidies would be felt most strongly 
by the Common Market countries (Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and West Germany). They already are sub- 
sidizing export wheat sales and this would 
mean they would have to increase their sub- 
sidy payments to maintain their sales vol- 
ume, particularly since Canada also prob- 
ably could be counted on to lower its export 
wheat sales prices. 

The official International Grains Agree- 
ment minimum price for key grades of U.S. 
wheat is $1.60 a bushel, at Gulf ports. 

The word on the hard line taken by U.S. 
Officials in these talks apparently didn’t sur- 
face sooner because the negotiators had 
agreed to say nothing beyond the text of the 
communique at the time it was made public. 

U.S. officials concede that nearly all major 
wheat-exporting nations that were parties 
to the International Grains Agreement that 
came into force on July 1, 1968, have been 
undercutting the treaty’s minimum export 
prices for wheat. In recent months, a Wash- 
ington official said, price cutting by France 
and Australia especially had been hurting 
U.S. and Canadian sales. 

The communique issued by the major 
wheat-exporting nations said only that they 
had reviewed current world prices and rec- 
ognized “distortions,” and that “corrective 
action” would be taken by some exporting 
countries to bring prices into a proper com- 
petitive relationship. 

For France, the major wheat-exporting 
country within the Common Market, to ad- 
just its export pricing practices would re- 
quire some policy decisions within the Com- 
mon Market as a whole, U.S. officials said. A 
higher export price for French wheat pre- 
sumably would involve additional costs to 
the Common Market for its agricultural price 
supports. 

It’s understood that Australia, represented 
in the wheat talks by John McEwen, deputy 
prime minister; who also is his country’s 
minister of trade and agriculture, also may 
adjust its wheat export selling practices to 
avoid undercutting U.S. and Canada or com- 
petitive varieties. 

The price-cutting competition among ma- 
jor wheat exporters is traceable, U.S. sources 
Say, to the prospect that the current world 
surplus isn’t likely to disappear for “a year 
or two.” 

In the wheat negotiations here last week, 
there apparently wasn’t any effort to reach 
agreement on lowering of the price floors in 
the International Grains Agreement for all 
the big exporting countries. That's some- 
thing "we may have to take up later,” a U.S. 
official said. 


U.S, VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Chicago—U,S. visible grain supply, according to the Chicago 
Board of Trade (in bushels, thousands omitted) 


Change 

from 

week 
ago Year ago 


Mr. BUCKLEY took the chair as Pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, about 
that time, a noteworthy comment was 
made by the Honorable J. D. Anthony, 
Australian Minister for Primary Indus- 
try at the time I received this (now 
Deputy Prime Minister) concerning what 
happened under the International 
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Grains Arrangement. This is what he 


said: 

What has happened is that France has in- 
creased her sales at the expense of Canada 
and the United States. At the same time, the 
Australian Wheat Board has taken full ad- 
vantage of its favorable position under the 
I.G.A. and has been very vigorous and suc- 
cessful in its marketing. As a result—and 
there is no doubt about this—Australia has 
gained more than her traditional share of 
the world market. While this has been hap- 
pening, countries who are not parties to the 
1.G.A—particularly the Soviet Union and 
East European countries—have been expand- 
ing their sales at prices out of line with 
1.G.A. prices. 


I have here a letter dated July 9, 1971, 
signed by Clarence D. Palmby, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs and 


Commodity Programs, of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed to 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott), the minority leader 
of the Senate, in which he states: 

Dear Senator Scorr: Senate Resolution 
136 proposing it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should request the Inter- 
national Wheat Council at the earliest pos- 
sible date to request the Secretary General 
of UNCTAD to convene a price negotiating 
conference under Article 21 of the 1971 
International Wheat Agreement could be 
embarrassing to the United States Govern- 
ment and weaken the United States position 
in any future negotiations with other coun- 
tries. Article 21 of the Agreement provides 
for the Council to request a negotiating 
conference whenever it is judged that mat- 
ters related to prices and rights and obliga- 
tions can be successfully negotiated. The 
meaning of Article 21 is quite clear and re- 
quires no reinforcement, 

As shown by the enclosed figures, the 
market price received by farmers for wheat 
is clearly related to the quantity of wheat ex- 
ported. The rigid pricing provisions of the 
1967 International Grains ent 
hampered the ability of the United States to 
export wheat. Wheat exports during the first 
year of the IGA plummeted to 544 million 
bushels compared with an annual average 
of 791 million bushels during the previous 
three years. Wheat exports have risen since 
the IGA pricing provisions were set aside 
in mid-1969. The IGA listed prices for 13 
separate classes of wheat from 8 origins with 
basing points all in the U.S. Gulf. It was im- 
possible to translate the offer prices of the 
other countries to ul prices at the 
U.S. Gulf. Only the United States was ham- 
pered by the basing point provisions. An 
international agreement with such rigid and 
inflexible provisions as those in the IGA are 
not in the interests of the United States as 
an exporter of wheat. 


In closing, he shows that for fiscal year 
1969, we exported 544 million bushels, 
and the average price received by our 
farmers was $1.24. That, I might say, is 
in comparison with an average of 791 
million bushels for each of the previous 
3 years. 

For fiscal 1970, we exported 606 million 
bushels. The average price received by 
farmers was $1.24. 

For fiscal year 1971, we got up to 735 
million bushels. The average price re- 
ceived by farmers was $1.36. 

So, even with the IGA pricing provi- 
sions having been suspended in 1971, 
with 735 million bushels, we were not 
back to where we started, a 791-million- 
bushel average for the 3 years previous 
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to the ratification—the tragic ratifica- 


tion—of the IGA. 
Mr. President, on August 4, 1969, I 


pointed out to the Senate some further 
developments. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, volume 115, part 16, page 21966, 
I said this: 

Mr. President, the world wheat situation 
has now turned into a crisis of chaotic pro- 
portions, a condition of which I have been 
repeatedly warning ever since the Senate, 
over my opposition, ratified the International 
Grains Arrangement. The facts are these: 
World wheat trade has shrunk 30 percent 
during the past 12 months due largely to the 
International Grains Arrangements, which 
forced the United States to tax its wheat ex- 
ports by specifying increased world wheat 
trading prices. Not only has this encouraged 
foreign wheat production to abnormal lev- 
els, particularly in other exporting nations, 
but because of technicalities contained in 
the fine print of the agreement, the United 
States does not compete effectively in any 
market of the world against French and Aus- 
tralian wheat. This results in a drastic loss 
of business, a reduction in foreign exchange 
earnings, piling up surpluses, and most im- 
portantly, a depression in the farm wheat 
economy. Domestic farm wheat prices re- 
cently went to a 27-year record low. 

The reason is this: 

The United States now taxes exports of 
Hard Winter ordinary wheat by 20 cents per 
bushel at Gulf ports. The ECC currently pays 
a subsidy of about $1.67 per bushel to export 
wheat. The U.S. export price last Thursday, 
July 31, f.0.b. gulf ports was $1.55 per bushel, 
while on the same day the equivalent com- 
puted price for EEC wheat was $1.15 per 
bushel. In other words, U.S. wheat was made 
33 percent more expensive than EEC wheat 
because of the loopholes in the International 
Grains Arrangement. If we are going to ex- 
port wheat in the face of such a situation, 
prices must be lowered. 

Now, I ask, when, in the annals of world 
commerce, has the leading trading country 
in such an important commodity as wheat 
thrown away its markets by export taxation, 
and refused to grant an export subsidy of 
just 10 percent of its primary competitors ex- 
port subsidy in order to be competitive, pre- 
serve its traditional markets, and strengthen 
a faltering economy? 

This is the heritage the Nixon administra- 
tion received from the previous administra- 
tion and its ill-conceived negotiation and 
support of the International Grains Arrange- 
ment. Those who are complaining the loudest 
about the lowering of prices to keep our 
export trade from being catastrophically re- 
duced seem to be the ones who supported 
ratification of the International Grains Ar- 
rangement, but I have not heard them admit 
their mistake and call for withdrawal from 
the arrangement. 

I have just been advised today that our 
good neighbor to the south, Ecuador, has 
bought 50,000 tons of wheat—its total an- 
nual wheat import requirement—from Rus- 
sia. U.S. pricing policy has sent a Latin 
American neighbor to a different supplier. 

The crisis is here, and the time is now to 
demand that U.S. wheat be kept fully com- 
petitive in world markets. Immediate action 
is required to prevent a complete debacle in 
U.S. wheat export trade which will dras- 
tically impair the wheat market for U.S. 
farmers. I repeat my statement of July 18 
that the United States should give notice of 
its intention to withdraw from the Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement. 


Now, Mr. President, I am not one to 
say, “I told you so,” but I fought against 
the ratification of that treaty very, very 
hard. My good friend from Alabama was 
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occupying the same chair that hé occu- 
pies today, and he and a great many 
other colleagues did not believe. That is 
all right. But what I had to say came 
true. I would ask that they believe me 
today. 

The administration’s position is this: 
I am quite confident that regardless of 
whether we have a Democratic or a Re- 
publican administration, the Department 
of Agriculture wants to improve prices 
for wheat farmers and wants to improve 
the export of wheat. I do not think there 
is any partisanship in that. When we 
have the assurance from the administra- 
tion that they will engage in negotiations 
with other countries in an effort to im- 
prove the prices of our exports of wheat, 
I think that we should take them at their 
word. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have been following the 
Senator's speech closely, and I am won- 
dering whether the Senator is advocat- 
ing lowering export prices on wheat as a 
means of helping the farmer. As the Sen- 
ator well knows, our export prices are 
less than half what consumers have to 
pay in Common Market countries. If I 
understood the Senator correctly, he is 
advocating a lower price as a means of 
increasing exports; is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not doing that. I 
would regret that there would be any im- 
plication of that kind. I pointed out at 
the time we ratified the International 
Grains Arrangement that the fixed 
prices for those countries that would be 
involved in the treaty were about 20 cents 
above the world price. This was paraded 
before members of the Senate as being 
an opportunity to increase the price of 
wheat to the American wheat farmer. 
But I warned then that what this would 
do would be to encourage those countries 
not producing so efficiently as United 
States wheat farmers can produce to en- 
gage in further production, which is ex- 
actly what they did. Then, in addition to 
that, there were the imperfections and 
the fine print items in the treaty which 
enabled some countries, especially those 
in the transportation area, to underbid 
us and to undercut us. And then this was 
all compounded further by the fact that 
the Soviet Union and other countries not 
involved in the treaty came in and un- 
derbid and undercut us. 

Mr. YOUNG. During the period the 
Senator speaks of, when exports were 
higher 2 or 3 years ago, that was when 
Russia had its severe drought for 2 years 
and purchased wheat from us. We no 
longer are selling them wheat. So I can- 
not see how increasing the price of a 
bushel of wheat or lowering it would 
make much difference when our wheat 
prices are much less than they were. Can- 
ada sets its price on exports for wheat 
every morning, and we set our export 
price every afternoon at 3:30. All the 
other exporting nations have a govern- 
ment export price. So it is beyond me to 
see how giving our farmers lower prices 
will help exports. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator recall 
what the amount of the exports we made 
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to the Soviet Union was during those in the face of what happened under the 


years? 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not recall exactly, 
but I believe around 200 million bushels. 

Mr. MILLER. Around 200 million bush- 
els? 

Mr. YOUNG. Right. 

Mr. MILLER, Let me say to my good 
friend the Senator from North Dakota 
that, given even the 200 million bushels, 
it would not make up for the differential 
we lost in the first year of ratification of 
the treaty from the average of the first 
3 years. 

Mr. YOUNG. In the meantime, we 
sharply increased the export of wheat to 
Japan. They have gone pretty much to 
a wheat diet. They are a big wheat con- 
sumer now. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my friend 
from North Dakota, if he is interested 
in good wheat prices, as is every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, if he will look at the 
record, for fiscal year 1969 we only ex- 
ported 554 million bushels and the aver- 
age price received by the American wheat 
farmer was $1.24. For the fiscal year 
1970, we only exported 606 million bushels 
and the average price received by the 
American wheat farmer was $1.24. 

For fiscal year 1971, during which 
time, of course, the treaty provisions were 
suspended, we go up to 735 million bush- 
els of exported wheat, at an average price 
received by the American wheat farmer 
of $1.36. 

Therefore, I believe that the proof is in 
the eating. The American wheat farmer 
could care less how they get it but what 
is important is that they get the im- 
proved price which occurred in 1971, but 
it went down in 1969 and 1970 under the 
treaty. 

Mr. YOUNG. That was largely because 
of the increased world demand, was it 
not? Was it not largely because of the 
world demand? There was a surplus in 
the United States and we got the surplus 
down only about 2 years ago. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is famil- 
iar with the fact that the Senate and 
the House have not been standing still 
with respect to our own domestic situa- 
tion, so far as the wheat farmer is con- 
cerned. I think it is due in no small meas- 
ure to the personal efforts of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota on the Agricul- 
ture Committee that our domestic pro- 
gram is more responsible than anything 
else for improvement in the total take- 
home pay of our wheat farmers, more 
than is attributable to improvement in 
export prices. So I must say that we can 
look at the decline in exports that oc- 
curred under this, and I predicted it. We 
have figures that show that. Another 
thing is the fact that France came along 
and is now a self-sufficient wheat pro- 
ducer. That was their common agricul- 
tural policy and it still is, whereas before 
then they had been deficient. What made 
them interested was the fact that the 
additional wheat prices, under the 
amendment in the treaty, would give 
them enough extra money so that they 
could try, in effect, to be self-sufficient, 
instead of preserving their market for 
efficiently produced U.S. wheat. 

The sum of this is that the resolution 
is unnecessary. For one thing, it flies 
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which became, to use the word of one 
of the articles I referred to, “chaotic.” 
The administration has evidenced its 
interest in negotiating the agreements, 
where they are indicated, without the 
necessity of having to convene a ne- 
gotiating conference which could go 
through the same trials and tribulations 
we went through before. 

We got burned once. Let us not get 
burned again. The export situation for 
wheat and the price the farmer is re- 
ceiving for his wheat is better than it 
was, much better than it was, when this 
agreement was in effect. With an ad- 
ministration that indicates its inten- 
tion to improve the grain prices for all 
farmers, I think the resolution should be 
rejected. 

I know that there is good faith behind 
it. There was the utmost good faith be- 
hind the arguments for the ratification 
of the treaty by some of the treaty orga- 
nizations whom I have mentioned. We 
had members from the Great Plains 
Wheat Association and other associa- 
tions recommending that we vote to rat- 
ify the treaty, and the Senate ratified 
it. 

Within a year, those organizations were 
indicating that their trust in that treaty 
had been misplaced. Of course, it 
has been misplaced. Let us not misplace 
our trust again in a resolution which, I 
do not believe, will be at all helpful. If 
anything, they have indicated that it 
would hurt their bargaining power and 
might have a tendency to cause us to live 
through the same sad days the wheat 
farmers and exporters lived through 
during the time of our previous inter- 
national trade agreement when the fixed 
price was in effect. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I will 
take just a few moments. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the very 
forceful argument of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

There are two things I want to men- 
tion. One is that the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), referred this matter 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for comments. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa is the ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee. I read 
from a letter we received. It is addressed 
to the chairman. It reads: 

Thank you very much for your kindness 
and courtesy in asking for the views of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry con- 
cerning the proposed International Wheat 
Agreement, 1971. 

This matter was brought to the attention 
of members at our regular meeting on 
June 16, 1971, and representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture briefed the Com- 
mittee on the proposal at that time. 

After full discussion and consideration of 
both the Wheat Trade and Food Aid Conven- 
tions of the International Wheat Agreement, 
1971, I was authorized, as Chairman, to indi- 
cate to you that this Committee has no ob- 
jection to its ratification. 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E., TALMADGE, Chairman. 


The Senator from Iowa read a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture regarding this 
matter. The Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his associates testified be- 
fore our committee and called our atten- 
tion to the fact that article 21 was put 
into the agreement in order to make it 
possible to negotiate on the prices of 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Department 
of State be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAMMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of June 18, 
1971 asking for coordinated Executive Branch 
comments on Senate Resolution 136, re- 
questing the Secretary General of UNCTAD 
to convene a negotiating conference as pro- 
vided in Article 21 of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the inclusion of price provisions, and 
the attendant rights and obligations, in all 
wheat and grains agreements since 1949 and 
attempted to include a provision not harm- 
ful to the United States in the current IWA 
1971 when it was negotiated earlier this 
year. Unfortunately it was not possible in 
the course of these negotiations to reach 
agreement on the reference wheat or wheats, 
which forms the basis for price provisions 
in these agreements. No participating coun- 
try was willing to offer one of its wheats 
as the sole reference wheat, and major 
changes in the Canadian grading system in- 
troduced uncertainties in the trading re- 
lationships among the several wheats which 
could have been used jointly as references. 
Without a reference wheat, it was not pos- 
sible to enter into negotiations on prices, 
although informal] discussions revealed im- 
portant differences in the initial positions 
of the various members. Given the impasse 
over the reference wheat, but at the same 
time recognizing that virtually all partici- 
pants wanted price provisions in the new 
agreement, the Conference added Article 21 
to the 1971 Wheat Trade Convention to as- 
sure that the International Wheat Council 
would at the appropriate time request the 
Secretary General of UNCTAD to convene 
another negotiating conference. In so doing, 
the Conference recognized that the solution 
of the question of the reference wheats must 
await the establishment and testing in trade 
of the new Canadian system. 

We as well as other members are in agree- 
ment with the purport of S. Res. 136, that 
price provisions and the related rights and 
obligations be incorporated in the new 
Agreement. We do not believe, however, that 
the resolution is needed to accomplish this 
objective, since Article 21 already enjoins 
the IWC to keep under review the possibility 
of @ new conference throughout the life of 
the agreement. Based on experience, we ex- 
pect the question of a new conference to 
be on the agenda of each meeting of the 
Council, beginning with the forthcoming 
November meeting. 

Furthermore, the Senate resolution could 
be interpreted as minimizing the problem 
of the reference wheat, which proved insol- 
uble in the months of preparatory work 
before the Geneva Conference and in the 
Conference itself. The resolution is therefore 
likely to create a misunderstanding of the 
US position as it implies that we now see 
a way of overcoming this problem before 
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the new Canadian wheats have been 
thoroughly tested in trade. This is not the 
case, and any conference based on such a 
misunderstanding would have little chance 
of success..Failure of a new conference to 
settle on a reference wheat, which is crucial 
to the price issue, would seriously damage 
prospects for further negotiations as well as 
the whole framework of international wheat 
cooperation which has been built up since 
1949. In these circumstances we believe the 
next negotiating conference must be ap- 
proached very carefully by all concerned. The 
proposed Resolution does not appear to be 
consistent with such an approach. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program there is no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
Davip M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
letter is in reference to Senate Resolu- 
tion 136. 

It states in part: 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the inclusion of price provisions, and 
the attendant rights and obligations, in all 
wheat and grains agreements since 1949 and 
attempted to include a provision not harmful 
to the United States in the current IWA 
1971 when it was negotiated earlier this year. 
Unfortunately it was not possible in the 
course of these negotiations to reach agree- 
ment on the reference wheat or wheats, 
which forms the basis for price provisions in 
these agreements. No participating country 
was willing to offer one of its wheats as the 
sole reference wheat, and major changes in 
the Canadian grading system introduced un- 
certainties in the trading relationships 
among the several wheats which could have 
been used jointly as references. Without a 
reference wheat, it was not possible to enter 
into negotiations on prices, although in- 
formal discussions revealed important dif- 
ferences in the initial positions of the var- 
ious members. Given the impasse over the 
reference wheat, but at the same time recog- 
nizing that virtually all participants wanted 
price provisions in the new agreement, the 
Conference added Article 21 to the 1971 
Wheat Trade Convention to assure that the 
International Wheat Council would at the 
appropriate time request the Secretary Gen- 
eral of UNCTAD to convene another nego- 
tiating conference. In so doing, the Confer- 
ence recognized that the solution of the 
question of the reference wheats must await 
the establishment and testing in trade of 
the new Canadian system. 

We as well as other members are in agree- 
ment with the purport of S. Res. 136, that 
price provisions and the related rights and 
obligations be incorporated in the new 
Agreement. 


Again he calls attention to the fact that 
article 21 provides for negotiating these 
matters at the proper time and states 
that it virtually recognizes that it will 
be on the agenda of the council at any 
and all times. 

All Senate Resolution 136 does is to 
recognize the practice that was recog- 
nized by the negotiators in the confer- 
ence, It simply expresses our hope that 
the President will initiate action as soon 
as practicable to convene a conference in 
order that these provisions can be dis- 
cussed. That is what is anticipated in the 
conference. 

. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator yield? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, might I 
ask the date of that letter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The date of the let- 
ter is July 9, 1971. It is signed by Mr. 
David Abshire, assistant secretary for 
congressional relations. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I guess 
what the Senator is pointing out is that 
we have divergent views between two 
agencies of the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I simply offer this letter in reply 
to the letter read by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, probably 
this would not be the first time this has 
happened. However, I point out that the 
date of July 9 to which the Senator re- 
fers is the same date appearing on the 
letter I have referred to from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture for In- 
ternational Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that. However, I want to point 
out that I did not read the opening para- 
graph. I believe that I should. It reads: 

The Secretary has asked me to reply to 
your letter of June 18, 1971 asking for co- 
ordinated Executive Branch comments on 
Senate Resolution 136, requesting the Sec- 
retary General of UNCTAD to convene a ne- 
gotiating conference as provided in Article 
21 of the International Wheat Agreement. 


That says that it represents the co- 
ordinated comments of the executive 
branch on this particular resolution. I 
do not see how we can have a stronger 
statement of views than that. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it is quite 
obvious that while the Secretary had 
asked for coordinated views, he had not 
received them because on the same date 
that the letter is dated, we have a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture for International Affairs and 
Commodity Programs stating different 
views. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that he did receive the coordinated 
views. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to ask my col- 
league from Alabama which department 
has more interest, more direct interest in 
the exports of wheat and the welfare—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not taking any 
sides as far as executive departments are 
concerned but I do say that this letter, 
written on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, states that it represents the “co- 
ordinated comments of the executive 
branch on Senate Resolution 136.” 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, to rein- 
force the point under discussion, and re- 
membering that the Senator from Iowa 
has very eloquently developed the ad- 
ministration’s position—namely, that 
they want this body to adopt the new 
International Wheat Agreement—I wish 
to point out that article 1(d) of the 
Wheat Trade Convention of 1971 states 
that one of the objectives of the conven- 
tion is: 

To provide a framework, in conformity 
with Article 21 of the present Convention, 
for the negotiation of provisions relating 
to the prices of wheat and to the rights and 
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obligations of members in respect of inter- 
national trade in wheat. 


Now, listen to the wording in my reso- 
lution which states that we urge them 
to convene this negotiating conference— 

With a view toward the negotiation of 
provisions relating to the prices of wheat and 
to the rights and obligations of members in 
respect to international trade in wheat. 


We put that language in deliberately 
because our whole thrust was not to 
separate it from the negotiation of the 
Internaitonal Wheat Agreement but 
rather to endorse the efforts under the 
International Wheat Agreement. That is 
the thrust of the resolution. 

I say to my friend from Iowa that we 
are really stating the same thing in both 
of these instances. There is not that 
much difference even in the separation 
of the resolution from the treaty. 

It is for this body to lend its moral 
support to the efforts that did not quite 
succeed before but are ready to be under- 
taken again at the earliest opportunity, 
and we want them to know we are with 
them in this regard. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. I believe we had just 
about as strong a representation as we 
could have had from the people who 
grow the wheat in the United States. All 
of them were in favor of a Wheat Agree- 
ment, but they wanted to have the back- 
ing of the Senate behind them in their 
desire to see that the objectives set out 
there and embodied further in article 21 
were carried out. That is the purpose of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, but before I 
yield may I just make a further point. 
I failed to read the concluding para- 
graph of the State Department’s letter. 
It states: 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration's program there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 


That is the office we used to call the 
Budget Bureau and they have let it be 
known that it is consistent with the ad- 
ministration’s policy. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to say to my 
friend from Alabama that I do not recall 
he read this part of the letter from the 
State Department to which he previously 
referred. I am referring to the statement 
on page two of the letter which reads: 

We as well as other members are in agree- 
ment with the purport of S. Res. 136, that 
price provisions and the related rights and 
obligations be incorporated in the new Agree- 
ment. We do not believe, however, that the 
resolution is needed to accomplish this ob- 
jective, since Article 21 already enjoins the 
IWC to keep under review the possibility of 
@ new conference throughout the life of the 
agreement. Based on experience, we expect 
the question of a new conference to be on the 
agenda of each meeting of the Council, be- 
ginning with the forthcoming November 
meeting. 


That would not leave the impression 
that the State Department is asking the 
Senate to approve this resolution. In 
fact, they say “We do not believe it is 
needed.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the essence of 
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the remarks from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. Let me read again what 
he said: 

It could be embarrassing to the United 
States Government and weaken the U.S. 
position in any future negotiations with 
other countries. 


In other words, what he is asking is 
that we not go on record in support of 
this resolution, but leave it up to the 
administration to work this out; and as 
the Secretary of State indicated the item 
will probably be on the agenda of the 
council at the next meeting. So what is 
the purpose behind the resolution? 

I was trying to point out how deadly 
and unfortunate action by the council 
could be to the wheat farmers of the 
country. I do not think any administra- 
tion wants to be trapped into that again. 
We ratified the treaty in the Senate. It 
was unfortunate. They will try to work 
out some agreement in the council in 
future meetings. They know what sec- 
tion 21 calls for. 

I suggest to my friend from Alabama 
that the letters from the two agencies 
are not incompatible at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not regard it as 
a necessity, but these people who grow 
wheat and who are interested in it want 
to feel they have the endorsement of the 
Senate in backing up the provisions that 
are set forth in the agreement itself in 
two places, first, in the objectives, and, 
second, in article 21, which was written 
in for the purpose stated. We are not re- 
quiring the President to do this; we are 
passing a sense of the Senate resolution 
to the effect that we believe he ought to 
get the conference back together as soon 
as it is feasible to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish it were just that 
simple. Possibly if the Senator from 
Wyoming and a few of us could sit down 
for a few moments we might modify the 
language a little more. The language is 
not quite the way the Senator from Ala- 
bama has put it. It would put the Senate 
on record that the President should 
request the International Wheat 
Council—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. At the earliest possible 
date—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. When is that? 
tomorrow? 

I think the time is very important. Why 
should I, as a Member of the Senate, say, 
“Mr. President, I request you tomorrow 
to get on the telephone and make a re- 
quest of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil for a conference”? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. Palmby. As a matter of fact, 
this agreement was not submitted to the 
Senate until June 2. Mr. Palmby and an 
associate came by my office on June 14 
and talked to me about it. That was the 
first time I ever knew there was a dead- 
line, just a few days ahead, on this agree- 
ment where we either had to join or we 
had to declare our intent to join. 

I wish to tell the Senator there was 
opposition in our ad hoc subcommittee 
to giving them permission without going 
through all the hearings that we ought 
to have in order to let them meet the 
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deadline; but they wanted it so desper- 
ately that we did it at a time when the 
wheat producers were begging us to ex- 
tend the hearings so they might get their 
people in from far away places to 
testify. 

When we gave permission, reluctantly, 
to let them go ahead and meet that 
deadline by depositing a declaration of 
provisional application, it was done, I 
believe, with full understanding that we 
were going to have additional hearings 
in order to let the people who produce 
the wheat come in and have their say. 
Those people, if I recall correctly, were 
unanimous in asking that this resolution 
go through in conjunction with the 
agreement. 

I want to say, in all conscience, that 
I do not appreciate the letter from Mr. 
Palmby, after he, in our subcommittee, 
told us that they had hoped to get these 
pricing provisions in but they did not 
have the time and here they were at the 
deadline when they felt they had to do 
something. 

Against opposition in the subcommit- 
tee, we voted to let them deposit a decla- 
ration of provisional application, but at 
the same time we said we are going to 
give the people who go out into the field 
and produce the wheat an opportunity to 
be heard. We heard them. I think it was 
clearly understood that this resolution 
would be a part of it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield so I may respond 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming, who 
was active in the subcommittee, and I ask 
him to state whether or not I have cor- 
rectly stated the case. 

Mr. McGEE, The chairman is emi- 
nently correct in his statement of the 
case and of the situation in which we 
found ourselves. We tried to work out a 
compromise that would be satisfactory 
to everyone involved, and a part of that 
compromise was the resolution because 
of that special circumstance. But we put 
in the resolution—and I call this to the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa—the 
special phrase that urges the President 
to request the International Wheat 
Council, at the earliest possible date—not 
next Tuesday, as the Senator said he or 
someone else might have sugggested, or 
next week, or next month, but at the 
earliest possible date. We did this with the 
full knowledge that we could not im- 
pose something, and should not try, in a 
case like this. But we thought we should 
take cognizance of the contingencies of 
the international climate at the time and 
of the commitment that the American 
negotiators had already taken under ar- 
ticle 21, which is in the agreement. 

For that reason, rather than specify a 
time, and in order not to aggravate the 
bind in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture found itself, we included the words, 
deliberately, to respect the President’s 
options and the impact of the Executive 
judgment in this particular instance. 
Then we finished the resolution with the 
exact words from article 1 of the Wheat 
Trade Convention itself. 
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That is how this matter was drawn. I 
really fail to see the reason for all the 
fuss about this. It is precisely what the 
International Wheat Council set out to 
do. It is precisely what the International 
Wheat Agreement proposes to do. It 
leaves to the President the option to 
determine. Nothing is mandatory in it at 
all. It simply expresses the hope that the 
battle which was not sucessfully resolved 
during the negotiations last February 
might be resumed in a gentlemanly way 
and bring about negotiations in order to 
better protect the American wheat 
grower. The total basis for the resolu- 
tion was to unite support behind the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Is the Senator from Iowa opposed to 
the pending International Wheat Agree- 
ment now? 

Mr. MILLER. No, not at all. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is going to 
support the International Wheat Agree- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know of anyone 
who is going to oppose it. 

I would like to make it very clear that 
each Senator has on his desk two items. 
One item is the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1971, which is in the na- 
ture of a treaty and requires ratifica- 
tion, and we have an agreement to vote 
on it sometime this afternoon by rec- 
ord vote. I do not know of any Senator 
who is opposed to it. I do not know of 
any Senator on the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry who is opposed to 
it. We discussed this matter at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and authorized the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), to send to the 
Foreign Relations Committee our com- 
ments supporting the treaty. I do not 
know of anybody in the administration 
who is opposed to it. 

That is not what I have been talking 
about. I have been talking about the 
resolution, Senate Resolution 136, spon- 
sored by my friend from Wyoming, 
which is the other item on our desks. 

I appreciate what the Senator has just 
said about this resolution and his think- 
ing behind it. It may be that we can con- 
fer here together, possibly in a few mo- 
ments, and work out a little better lan- 
guage. The Senator from Wyoming, like 
the Senator from Iowa, has no particu- 
lar pride in technical language in any 
document, I know. 

If I may have the attention of the 
manager of the treaty, do I understand 
a point he was making was that this 
short period of time for the considera- 
tion of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment somehow or other had anything 
to do with getting prices in the agree- 
ment? I do not think so, because the 
treaty was negotiated without the prices 
in it, and I understand all the commit- 
tee had to do was consider the treaty. 
By implication I thought he may have 
suggested that some of the farmers or 
industry people wanted to be heard in 
opposition to the treaty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. May I 
say to the Senator from Iowa that per- 
haps a week before we had the first 
hearing I had a letter from the chair- 
man of our committee saying that he 
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wanted to appoint a subcommittee to 
handle this matter, and he wanted me 
to be chairman. In the letter he gave 
the names of the Members he would 
appoint to serve with me. The ink was 
hardly dry on my reply to the chairman 
stating I would be glad to do it when 
Mr. Palmby, and I believe Mr. Worth- 
ington, came to my office and told me 
at that time about the jam they were 
in. We did not get them into that jam. 
On the 15th, which was the earliest 
dite we could get the subcommittee to- 
gether, we held a hearing. I want to read 
the statement I made at that time. when 
they were telling us how urgent it was 
that we report this matter out imme- 
diately, or at least that we give them 
the privilege of depositing a declara- 
tion of provisional application, as they 
were able to do under article 24. Here 
is the statement that I made: 

Let me say one thing that may not be rel- 
evant as far as this ratification is concerned. 
This wheat agreement was opened for signa- 
ture in Washington as early as March 29. 
It was signed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on April 14, but it was not submitted to 
the President until May 21. The President 
transmitted it to the Senate on June 2. Not 
until yesterday— 


That was the day before they came 
by— 
did I know there was any hurry about 
this agreement. 


When they explained to me that there 
was, I said, “I will call the subcommittee 
together tomorrow,” and we did it. 

This is not the first time we have been con- 
fronted with a situation like this. I don't 
quite understand the reasons for the delay. 
This puts us in the position of being vir- 
tually forced to act quickly. I am not opposed 
to it, but we ought to give interested people 
a chance to be heard. 


Witnesses were notified immediately, 
and we had people from Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Washington State, and from a dozen 
different wheat-producing States who 
said they wanted to testify. But they said 
they could not possibly get there in order 
to testify, and here we were, being urged 
to report this agreement out of the com- 
mittee. 

I said to them, “We ought to give in- 
terested people a chance to be heard.” 

Finally, I suggested that we authorize 
them to go ahead and make a provisional 
application under article 24 of the agree- 
ment, and, as I say, there was opposition 
in the subcommittee to that. We felt that 
we ought not to take any action until we 
had heard from these people who pro- 
duced the wheat. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. However, the major- 
ity of the subcommittee decided to go 
ahead and give them the privilege of giv- 
ing their notice of adherence—a condi- 
tional adherence, of course, subject to the 
final ratification—but that would give 
them the right to participate in the 
meeting of the International Wheat 
Council which was held in London dur- 
ing the week of June 21. As has been 
pointed out by the able Senator from 
Vermont, the United States and Canada 
have a majority of the votes under the 
terms of the agreement, but Canada 
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standing alone could be outvoted by the 
other members. If we had a right to par- 
ticipate, then we could protect our inter- 
ests. 

The way I regard it, we more or less 
traded on that idea. The resolution was 
before us at that time, and everyone 
knew that it was, and that it was going 
to be considered. Later we had 2 days 
of hearings on the 17th and the 29th. We 
had additional witnesses, and these were 
the people from out in the Senators’ 
State, from Wyoming, from Missouri, 
from Kansas, from Washington, and 
from several other States which produce 
wheat, and they were most insistent that 
we pass the resolution along with the 
wheat agreement. Now, I am carrying 
out what I consider more or less a prom- 
ise that was made at that time, with the 
full knowledge and understanding of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, may I 
say to my friend from Alabama that I 
would not for one moment suggest or 
imply any criticism of the way his com- 
mittee has operated in this matter. I 
can understand how he would be con- 
cerned over the short period of time al- 
lowed for the hearings. But he has al- 
ready clarified that, and from what he 
had to say I doubt that there would have 
been any witnesses appearing before the 
committee in opposition to this pending 
treaty. 

That being so, I do not understand 
why there would have been a great 
amount of concern over the opportunity 
to appear for hearings. It is too late to 
negotiate a change in the treaty; the 
treaty has already long since been nego- 
tiated. There is not anything the Sen- 
ator’s committee can do about it except 
possibly put on a reservation to the res- 
olution of ratification, and I do not know 
that there are any reservations that can 
be connected with this treaty. I do not 
think there was ever any consideration 
of a reservation to the treaty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is not a reser- 
vation. We discussed the idea of putting 
this on as an understanding with the 
treaty. But we decided that the treaty 
ought to go through clean, and my hon- 
est thinking was the best we could do 
was express the sense of the Senate that 
the President act as soon as he prac- 
tically could in order to do what they 
would have done had the conditions been 
right for it. 

I want to make it clear that our com- 
mittee has not been responsible for any 
of the delay. We acted promptly, and we 
acted according to their wishes, except 
as to the resolution, and certainly with 
their knowledge and understanding that 
we were going to push the resolution. I 
think, in all fairness, there ought not to 
be objection at this hour to that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I have 
said, there is no implication, and never 
has been, of any criticism regarding the 
operations of the committee which the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama has 
directed. If I could have the attention 
of the Senator—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The point is this: His 
committee had a short period of time to 
consider the treaty. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. We had no time, 
virtually. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, it apparently had 
enough time to get the hearings printed. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me state—— 

Mr. MILLER. The committee could 
have—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That we had the 
hearings on the earliest possible date we 
could get the subcommittee together and 
get any witnesses there at all. That was 
on June 15, and we had to act before 
midnight on June 17. We went on and 
gave them that permission, even though 
there were some who objected to it. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not want to belabor 
this point, though I have said this three 
times: There is no criticism whatsoever 
of the way the committee operated. The 
point that I think has been missed here 
is that what the committee had before 
it was pretty much what we had before, 
except without the pricing provisions 
which led to the previous one becoming 
a chaotic, tragic mistake. 

I am not saying that the previous 
treaty, if it had had some different pric- 
ing mechanisms in it, might not have 
worked out well. I am only saying that 
the way it was worked out, with the pric- 
ing provisions it had in it, it turned out 
to be a tragic mistake. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That would be a 
matter for the conscience of Senators. 

Mr. MILLER. We do not want to have 
it happen again, and apparently some 
of the other countries do not want it to 
happen again. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is noth- 
ing—— 

Mr. MILLER. Without the pricing pro- 
visions in it, apparently they have let 
the council work out the provisions in it 
by separate negotiations; is that not so? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing in 
this agreement contrary to that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER. Nothing in it except that 
we wonder what it is doing there. The 
administration is very much aware of 
this; in fact, we had our negotiators par- 
ticipating in drawing up this treaty in 
the first place. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They wrote section 
21 in right along the line that this reso- 
lution has been drawn. This is the mild- 
est thing we could have done: Just a 
simple resolution expressing the sense of 
the Senate, in keeping with what the 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the negotiators told us 
that we had in mind anyway. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just one other thing, 
if I may, while I am on my feet. 

On June 17—remember, this is the last 
day they had—lI wrote this letter: 

JUNE 17, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As Chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the International 
Wheat Agreement of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which consists of Senators 
Church, Symington, McGee, Aiken, Cooper 
and Pearson, I wish to inform you that the 
Subcommittee met in executive session this 
afternoon and decided to approve the de- 
posit of a declaration of provisional appli- 
cation of the International Wheat Agree- 
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ment pursuant to the provisions of Article 24 
of the Wheat Trade Convention and Article 
IX of the Food Aid Convention. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


They got their application filed before 
midnight, and they are currently in good 
standing, able to carry on and do every- 
thing necessary just as if we had already 
recommended ratification of the treaty. 
They did it knowing that we had Senate 
Resolution 136 before us and that most 
likely we would report it. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I think that perhaps this 
is the point we are missing here, and I 
say to the Senator from Iowa, who just 
asked: “Why Senate Resolution 136, in 
view of the language in it?” 

The answer to that is this: Because of 
the short time the subcommittee had and 
the urgency of putting them in business 
on the new wheat agreement. On 2 days’ 
notice, to meet the deadline, we worked 
out the compromise that involved Sen- 
ate Resolution 136 to avoid the delays 
that otherwise would have been entailed 
on the part of members of the subcom- 
mittee and on the part of other witnesses 
who wanted to be heard in the short 
time that suddenly was available to us. 

This was honestly a part of a package 
that was worked out to expedite getting 
the treaty in action provisionally, with- 
out delay, and leading to its approval on 
the floor this afternoon. It was in that 
context that Senate Resolution 136 was 
introduced and reported. It was changed 
to conform to the intent of the treaty 
so that it did not do violence to the time 
factor, to executive authority, or to the 
ultimate intention of the ratification of 
the International Wheat Agreement. But 
it was a part of the understanding, 
rather than having more hearings, rather 
than having a longer set of committee 
sessions to move it, in order to meet the 
deadline. The deadline was met at the 
request of the executive branch and we 
tried to accommodate. But a part of that 
accommodation was Senate Resolution 
136. That is why it was made a part of 
the pending business today. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the Senator 
from Wyoming giving us that explana- 
tion, although I must say that I see no 
reason why the Senate cannot ratify this 
treaty, and 30 days from now or 60 days 
from now, if we are unhappy about the 
lack of momentum on the part of the ad- 
ministration, the Senator’s resolution, 
No. 136, would be just as valid as it is 
now. 

What apparently has happened here is 
that the committee had short notice on 
which to get the clearance of the treaty. 
Apparently, some people wanted to be 
heard on it. It was too late for them to 
do anything about pricing provisions. 
That was all out of the treaty; it was the 
way the treaty was negotiated. The most 
the committee might have done would 
have been to have the committee report 
contain an understanding of some kind. 

But here is a resolution which, in ef- 
fect, says to the President, “Now that we 
have this treaty, we want you to go over 
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there and request the council to set up 
a conference as soon as possible.” 

I do not know why we need to have 
something like that in conjunction with 
the treaty. 

I do not recall ever voting to ratify a 
treaty in the Senate when we accom- 
panied it with some kind of resolution 
saying, “We want the President to do this 
right away,” or something like that. I do 
not remember ever doing that. We usual- 
ly give the executive branch a reason- 
able opportunity to take some action un- 
der the treaty; and if they do not take 
action that we think is proper, every once 
in a while we may come out with a res- 
olution. I see that as being standard op- 
erating procedure. 

But the Senator from Wyoming sug- 
gests that this is a package deal, that we 
go on record to say to the President, “we 
want you to get moving on this right 
away,” and then we soften it a little. 

I hope we can work on the language 
problem a little. If no one wants the floor 
at this time, I should like to put in a 
quorum call. 

Mr. McGEE. In connection with the 


Senator's hesitation or objection on this . 


resolution, I hope he will bear in mind 
why it was decided to allow the executive 
branch to keep the wheat agreement in 
operation provisionally, and thus avoid 
any interruptions. A part of that agree- 
ment was this resolution. It is not sep- 
arable in that sense. We cannot consider 
the resolution 30 days from now, because 
it was one of the conditions that enabled 
us to get the votes to report the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement out of the com- 
mittee. Otherwise, it would not have come 
out of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator is saying 
that certain members of that committee 
said, “we will be pleased to vote to send 
the treaty to the Senate for ratification, 
but we are not going to do it unless you 
put out a resolution which says that it is 
the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent get moving on it—” 

Mr. McGEE. I wish we had time to 
read all the record of both the commit- 
tee hearing and the committee markup. 
But what it said was that many felt that 
before we even ratify the treaty a great 
many details about the treaty should be 
spelled out. We did not have time for all 
that. In the interest of trying to co- 
operate—perhaps we should not have co- 
operated—it might have been a mistake. 
Perhaps we should have blocked the 
treaty at that point and let it come out 
later. Perhaps we should not have tried 
to work out an understanding on this. 
We tried it, and this was part of what 
was worked out as the package arrange- 
ment. It was expected that this resolu- 
tion would cover the feelings of a great 
many who would go along and close 
ranks and unite, hopefully, a hundred 
percent behind the ratification of the 
treaty by this body. 

But it was designed to remove a road- 
block that could have delayed the agree- 
ment for an indefinite period of time. It 
was in that interest that this came out. 

So again I appeal to the Senator from 
Iowa to look at it in the context that 
produced it. It was not envisaged as 
something with the farmer per se. It was 
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something that came out of the sudden 
development in terms of the approval of 
the committee that was asked on short 
notice because of other inadvertent cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s explanation, and I am sure it is an 
honest one, 

I cannot understand any members of 
the committee saying, in effect, “We are 
not going to get this treaty out for the 
Senate to ratify on a timely basis unless 
you are going to put out a resolution 
which makes it the sense of the Senate 
that the President is going to take some 
action as soon as possible under the 
treaty.” 

Mr. McGEE. That resolution was the 
product of negotiation of a good many 
hours in order to remove the elements 
that did not belong in it. With all apolo- 
gies, this was the best we could do to 
move toward the time to meet the dead- 
line imposed on the preceding treaty ar- 
rangements in an attempt to cooperate. 
That is why it is here today. All have tes- 
tified that it is seemingly harmless. It 
was simply a part of the technique for 
expediting it. It has no other mandatory 
provisions. It has no commands to the 
Executive. It respects the Executive's 
good judgment in moving on this. But it 
was the only way we could have broken 
the deadlock in the committee and moved 
it out, and this is a part of that agree- 
ment, 

Mr. MILLER. I must say to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that in my 11 years in 
the Senate, I have never heard of a treaty 
coming before the Senate with such a 
stipulation in effect being placed on it. 

The Senator from Alabama is a long 
time member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Has he ever heard of a 
treaty reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee with such a package deal, to 
be accompanied by a sense of the Senate 
resolution that the President start taking 
action under the treaty right away? 

Mr. McGEE. Let me say to my good 
friend from Iowa that I have only been 
on the committee a few years and I do 
not remember getting a treaty submitted 
to us that we had to dispose of in 2 days. 
It came late. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly what 
I was going to say. I have never known a 
treaty to be submitted to us when we 
had only a couple of days to meet a 
deadline. 

Mr. MILLER. If that is the case, per- 
haps this should be taken up with the 
Chief Executive; that we will ratify the 
treaty but we want to warn the Chief 
Executive that it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that he had better get the treaties 
up here sooner. That would make sense. 
But coming out with a resolution ac- 
companying a treaty before the Senate 
even votes on it is something which, in 
effect, says that the President is to take 
action under the treaty right away. I 
never heard of such a thing. I do not 
know of anyone else in the Senate who 
has been around here a lot longer than I 
have who has ever seen a treaty come out 
with that kind of deal attached to it. I 
fail to see why it happens on this one. 
In any event, I appreciate the explana- 
tion made by my friend from Wyoming. 
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Mr. President, if the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) 
will permit me, I should like to put in a 
quorum call at this time. Is that all right 
with my friend from Alabama? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say that I am 
supposed to be presiding over an execu- 
tive session of a committee which I have 
recessed until 3:30 p.m. today. I cer- 
tainly hope to be able to get to that 
meeting to work on a bill which is an- 
other hurry-up job. 

Mr. MILLER. I will do the best I can. 
I have an obligation to another Member 
of the Senate to put in a quorum call 
because he wishes to speak. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The administration 
has a bill which they have urgently re- 
quested we get out during this execu- 
tive session at 3:30, and I would like to 
get over there to that meeting to work on 
it. But, certainly, the Senator may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buckiey). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
before this body Senate Resolution 136 
which I submitted after President Nixon 
referred the new International Wheat 
Agreement of 1971 to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for consideration. 
My resolution asks the President to hold 
further negotiations on this treaty. 

I introduced this resolution after be- 
coming very concerned that this agree- 
ment, which has been recommended to 
the Senate for approval, does not include 
any provisions relating to the prices at 
which the signatory nations agree to im- 
port and export wheat. Moreover, the 
agreement also fails to include the des- 
ignation of reference wheat, basing 
points, or definition of importers’ and 
exporter’s obligations. As nearly as I 
can understand it, the agreement as it 
now stands is a mere statement of the 
good intentions among the major wheat 
traders of the world. The disturbing as- 
pect of such a toothless agreement is 
that it does not come to grips with the 
problems of the wheat trade—problems 
which inspired the original wheat agree- 
ment more than 20 years ago and which 
have kept it alive all these years, 

I have become concerned about the 
operation of the International Grains 
Arrangement of 1967, which expired on 
June 30 of this year. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has, over the past 
year, received numerous inquiries from 
farmers and farm organizations relating 
to their concern for the operation of that 
treaty. These individuals and organiza- 
tions, as well as the committee, have been 
disappointed that the last treaty had 
not lived up to the expectations we had 
for it when the Senate approved its rat- 
ification 3 years ago. 

I was concerned over the reported 
unilateral price cutting that was going 
on in violation of the terms of that agree- 
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ment. I was also concerned over the 
seeming reluctance of the United States 
to adhere to the provisions of the agree- 
ment, by failing to insist that the viola- 
tions of the agreement be presented be- 
fore the Prices Review Committee. 

In light of the violations which oc- 
curred under the expired agreement, I 
was stunned that the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1971 was complete- 
ly devoid of any safeguards whatsoever 
for the American farmers. 

We were told, Mr. President, that sev- 
eral factors combined to prevent the in- 
clusion of provisions for price, basing 
points, and other vital elements in the 
agreement. We were told that most of 
the 3-week period during the February 
negotiations was spent on trying to reach 
agreement on a reference wheat and a 
basing point. Neither the United States 
nor Canada wanted their wheat or ship- 
ping points so designated. Compromises 
such as an average of the collective refer- 
ence wheats or combinations of wheats 
also failed to find approval among nego- 
tiators in large part perhaps because U.S. 
representatives were not given proper 
instructions. There were reports that our 
negotiators offered such a low-price 
minimum that it dampened the prospects 
for success at a very early stage in the 
proceedings. 

Reports from a recent conference of 
the International Federation of Agricul- 
ture Producers, where representatives of 
more than 40 nations attended, indicate 
that broad agreement exists for renewing 
efforts to negotiate meaningful pricing 
provisions. They recognize that interna- 
tional commodity agreements without 
minimum price features are little more 
than statements of good faith. An agreed 
range of price movement with an estab- 
lished minimum price would help to 
stabilize the world market and protect all 
concerned. 

In light of this evidence, I feel this 
agreement, as it now stands, is a hollow 
and meaningless document. Trade nego- 
tiations and agreements are the only 
proper route to expanding trade, not a 
trade war. And that is exactly what we 
will have—a trade war—unless adequate 
provision is made for very vital sections 
of this agreement. This would result in 
unstable wheat prices and uncertainty for 
the American farmer. 

It is difficult to conceive that our Gov- 
ernment has abandoned the sensible ap- 
proaches to international trade in wheat 
that past agreements made possible for 
over 20 years. But that is the assumption 
one must make in light of the sense of 
urgency on the part of the administra- 
tion to gain quick ratification of this 
document. 

I am hopeful the Senate as a whole 
shares my concern for American agricul- 
tural interests. I am hopeful this con- 
cern will be expressed through the pas- 
sage of my resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to request, through the Internation- 
al Wheat Council, further negotiations 
aimed at reaching agreement on pricing 
provisions which the new wheat agree- 
ment now totally lacks. 

Adoption of Senate Resolution 136 by 
the Senate would demonstrate the sense 
of urgency with which the Senate views 
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negotiations with signatory nations 
aimed at reaching agreement on interna- 
tional wheat prices and related matters. 
Passage of this resolution would 
strengthen the hands of our negotiators. 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, although 
I strongly support the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1971, it appears 
that Senate Resolution 136 would do 
nothing to strengthen the position of 
the U.S. Government in future nego- 
tiations establishing wheat markets 
and/or wheat supplies. The 1967 Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement hampered 
the ability of the United States to export 
wheat and therefore affected the price 
our farmers received. Figures released 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that during the period 
the IGA was in force, wheat ex- 
ports dropped to 544 million bushels, 
while during the 3 previous years 
the annual average wheat export was 791 
million bushels. Since setting aside the 
IGA requirements in mid-1969, wheat 
exports have risen. 

My foremost concern is that of the 
wheat farmer and the price he will re- 
ceive for his wheat production. I realize 
the futility of raising wheat to sell for a 
$1.25 per bushel on the market while at 
the same time paying in excess of the 
market price to produce it. However, I 
feel that article 21 of the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1971 provides the 
necessary provisions for the establish- 
ment of improved wheat markets, and I 
am confident that the administration 
will exercise every possible measure to 
assure the Nation’s farmers an equitable 
price for their commodity. I therefore 
must oppose any provision that will im- 
pose rigid and inflexible regulations on 
trade agreements, thereby hampering 
our Nation’s ability to maintain a for- 
eign market for farm products. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and I have worked out the 
language in Senate Resolution 136 that 
we find mutually acceptable. It involves 
the substitution of one word and the 
addition of another word, as follows: On 
line 3 of the resolution, the word “possi- 
ble” would be changed to the word 
“practicable”, which coincides with the 
legislative background explained by the 
chairman of the committee and by me 
in terms of the intent of the committee 
in reporting the resolution. Then, on line 
7 of the resolution we would add the 
word “suitable” in front of the word 
“provisions” so the phrase would read: 
“with a view toward the negotiation of 
suitable provisions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those two changes may be in- 
corporated in the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendments? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendments 
are agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. May I add a few words to 
the Senator’s explanation? 

One of the problems we have had, as 
was pointed out earlier in the debate this 
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afternoon, was that the rights and obli- 
gations of members under the previous 
treaty were not really carried out in the 
best sense of the term. We found under- 
cutting in the way of transportation to 
the detriment of the United States. We 
found undercutting by way of transpor- 
tation differentials. There were other 
means which all contributed to a most 
unsatisfactory condition as far as the 
American wheat farmers are concerned. 

I think the resolution underscores that 
we expect suitable provisions for the 
American farmer to be worked out. I 
think it better accords with the inten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk which I 
ask be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page five, after the numeral “21” 
insert the words “of the Wheat Trade 
Convention.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, has 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wyoming been acted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment was agreed to by unanimous 
consent. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 


Senate today will act on two matters of 


major importance not only to the wheat 
farmers of my State, but to those in every 
wheat-producing State in the Nation. 

Earlier this year a new international 
wheat agreement was finalized in Ge- 
neva where over 50 nations were repre- 
sented. There are some basic weaknesses, 
however, in the new wheat agreement 
which presently lacks provisions related 
to pricing matters such as reference 
wheat, basing points, and minimum and 
maximum prices. The lack of these im- 
portant provisions is distressing to many 
farmers whc feel that without pricing 
provisions the agreement is meaning- 
less. Mr. Eugene Moos, the highly com- 
petent president of the National Associ- 
ation of Wheat Growers, and a resident 
of the State of Washington, was in at- 
tendance at the negotiations and worked 
hard in an advisory capacity to seek 
such provisions. Following the confer- 
ence, Mr. Moos said: 

That the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment does not meet all expectations... 
but can, nevertheless, act as a highly useful 
harmonizing influence until such time as a 
more purposeful agreement can be worked 
out. 


Because I feel that the IWA does pro- 
vide a useful forum to discuss interna- 
tional wheat trade, I will vote later to- 
day for Senate ratification of the treaty. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that al- 
though I regret that minimum and maxi- 
mum prices, reference wheat, and basing 
point provisions were not made a part of 
the agreement, this does not mean our 
Government should merely accept this 
agreement as the best which can be ob- 
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tained under the circumstances. I feel it 
is incumbent upon our Government to 
reconvene a negotiating conference at 
the earliest appropriate time to discuss 
these important provisions. I want it 
made clear that I do not see any reason 
why such a negotiating conference 
should jeopardize the IWA. In fact, it 
should strengthen the agreement by 
making it more meaningful and by pro- 
viding a means to stabilize the interna- 
tional wheat market. 

With over 50 percent of the wheat pro- 
duced in the Nation entering into inter- 
national trade, I view it as essential to 
seek agreement on minimum and maxi- 
mum prices. At a time when the US. 
farmer is facing a widening “credit gap” 
in rural America he must be provided 
protection when wheat is produced for 
international trade, lest he end up facing 
bankruptcy. In my own State of Wash- 
ington, last year the wheat crop was 
valuec at $149 million, of which approxi- 
mately 80 percent was shipped abroad. 
With such reiiance on the international 
trade, the importance of pricing provi- 
sions is evident. 

Two other points which I hope can be 
resolved at a new negotiating conference 
are: First, the reference wheat question 
which if resolved would serve to give 
added meaning to the minimum and 
maximum wheat prices; and, second, the 
basing point matter. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
is one of the most important agricultural 
matters which will confront the US. 
Senate in the 92d Congress. I sincerely 
hope that the agreement which we will 
presumably ratify later today will be 
strengthened in the near future through 
agreement on the aforementioned points 
in an effort to protect our farmers and 
to stabilize world wheat markets. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my support for the pend- 
ing resolution, Senate Resolution 136, as 
modified, as a companion to Senate ap- 
proval of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

I am pleased that this legislation has 
moved so rapidly and so effectively 
through the Senate. Senator McGee in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 136 on June 
15. The Foreign Relations Committee 
held 2 days of hearings on the resolution 
and on the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. On July 8, the Foreign Rel-tions 
Committee favorably reported both the 
resolution and the agreement for Senate 
approval. 

The resolution was introduced to cor- 
rect a serious omission of our nego- 
tiators—and the negotiators from other 
nations—when the International Wheat 
Agreement was formulated in Geneva 
earlier this year. The present agreement, 
unlike the International Grains Arrange- 
ment of 1967 that preceded it, has no 
provisions on minimum and maximum 
prices for application to wheat sold in ex- 
port markets. 

Without such pricing provisions, as 
well as related provisions on “reference 
wheats” and “basing points” that can 
make the price guarantees fully effec- 
tive, the International Wheat Agreement 
raises numerous problems for agricul- 
tural producers, and especially for ex- 
porters. It does the farmer little good if 
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he must sell his export wheat at prices 
below his costs of production. And, over 
one-half of the wheat produced by Amer- 
ican farmers is sold in export markets. 

Senate Resolution 136 is designed to 
remedy this weakness in the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. It would ex- 
press the sense of the Senate that the 
U.S. representatives in the negotiations 
should use their influence to bring about 
a new negotiating session as soon as pos- 
sible in order to include pricing provi- 
sions in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The resolution is in full accord 
with the agreement itself, since article 21 
of the agreement specifically contem- 
plates the convening of a new negotiating 
conference to deal with such questions. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that 
adoption of Senate Resolution 136 will 
in no way jeopardize the operation of the 
International Wheat Agreement itself. 
Indeed, the resolution cən lead to a 
strengthening of the agreement through 
appropriate amendment. In the mear- 
time, the agreement can be fully opera- 
tive among the signatory nations. 

Iam pleased to support Senate Resolu- 
tion 136, and I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution, as 
amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 136), as 
amended, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should request the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, to request the Secretary General 
of UNCTAD to convene a negotiating confer- 
ence as provided in article 21 of the Wheat 
Trade Convention of the International Wheat 
Agreement, concluded at Geneva on Febru- 
ary 20, 1971, with a view toward the negoti- 
ation of suitable provisions relating to the 
prices of wheat and to the rights and obliga- 
tions of members in respect to international 
trade in wheat. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate go into 
executive session to consider Calendar 
No. 6 on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT, 1971 


Without objection, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider Executive F (92d Congress, Ist 
session) International Wheat Agree- 
ment, 1971 which was read the second 
time, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT, 

1971 
PREAMBLE 

The United Nations Wheat 
1971, 

Considering that the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 was revised, renewed or 


Conference, 
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extended in 1953, 1956, 1959, 1962, 1965, 1966 
and 1967, 

Considering that the provisions of the In- 
ternational Grains Arrangement 1967, con- 
sisting of the Wheat Trade Convention, on 
the one hand, and the Food Aid Convention, 
on the other, will expire on 30 June 1971 and 
that it is desirable to conclude an Agreement 
for a new period, 

Has that this International Wheat 
Agreement 1971 shall consist of two separate 
legal instruments: 

(a) the Wheat Trade Convention 1971, and 

(b) the Food Aid Convention 1971, 
and that either the Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion, 1971 or both the Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion, 1971 and the Food Aid Convention, 1971, 
as appropriate, shall be submitted for sig- 
nature, ratification, acceptance or approval, 
in conformity with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures, by the Governments rep- 
resented at the United Nations Wheat Con- 
ference, 1971 and by the Governments of 
States party to the Wheat Trade Convention 
of the International Grains Arrangement 
1967. 

WHEAT TRADE CONVENTION, 1971 
Part I—General 
ARTICLE 1 
Objectives 

The objectives of this Convention are: 

(a) To further international co-operation 
in connection with world wheat problems, 
recognizing the relationship of the trade in 
wheat to the economic stability of markets 
for other agricultural products; 

(b) To promote the expansion of the inter- 
national trade in wheat and wheat flour and 
to secure the freest possible flow of this trade 
in the interests of both exporting and im- 
porting members, and thus contribute to the 
development of countries, the economies of 
which depend on commercial sales of wheat; 

(ec) To ccntribute to the fullest extent 
possible to the stability of the international 
wheat market in the interests of both 
importing and exporting members; and 

(a) To provide a framework, in conformity 
with Article 21 of the present Convention, 
for the negotiation of provisions relating to 
the prices of wheat and to the rights and 
obligations of members in respect of inter- 
national trade in wheat. 


ARTICLE 2 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this Convention: 

(1) (a) “Council” means the International 
Wheat Council established by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement 1949 and continued 
in being by Article 10; 

(b) "Member" means a party to this Con- 
vention or a territory or a group of territories 
in respect of which a notification has been 
made pursuant to paragraph (3) of Article 28; 

(c) “Exporting member” means a member 
listed in Annex A; 

(d4) “Importing member" means a mem- 
ber listed in Annex B; 

(e) “Territory” in relation to an exporting 
or importing member includes any territory 
in respect of which the rights and obligations 
of that member under this Convention apply 
under Article 28; 

(7) “Executive Committee’ means the 
Committee established under Article 15; 

(g) “Advisory Sub-Committee on Market 
Conditions” means the Sub-Committee 
established under Article 16; 

(h) “Grains” means wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, maize and sorghum; 

(i) “Wheat” includes wheat grain of any 
description, class. type, grade or quality and, 
except where the context otherwise requires, 
wheat flour; 

(7) “Crop year” means the period from 1 
July to 30 June; 

(k) “Bushel” means in the case of wheat 
sixty pounds avoirdupois or 27.2155 kilo- 
grammes; 
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u) “Metric ton”, or 1,000 kil es, 
means in the case of wheat 36.7431 bushels; 

(m): 

(i) “Purchase” means a purchase for 
import of wheat exported or to be exported 
from an exporting member or from other 
than an exporting member, as the case may 
be, or the quantity of such wheat so pur- 
chased, as the context requires; 

(ii) “Sale” means a sale for export of wheat 
imported or to be imported by an importing 
member or by other than an importing mem- 
ber, as the case may be, or the quantity of 
such wheat so sold, as the context requires; 

(iti) Where reference is made in this Con- 
vention to a purchase or sale, it shall be un- 
derstood to refer not only to purchases or 
cales concluded between the Governments 
concerned but also to purchases or sales con- 
cluded between private traders and to pur- 
chases or sales concluded between a private 
trader and the Government concerned. In 
this definition “Government” shall be deemed 
to include the Government of any territory 
in rezpect of which the rights and obligations 
of any Government ratifying, accepting, ap- 
proving or acceding to this Convention ap- 
ply under Article 28; 

(n) Any reference in this Convention to a 
“Government represented at the United Na- 
tions Wheat Conference, 1971” shall be con- 
strued as including a reference to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the EEC). Accordingly, any ref- 
erence in this Convention to “signature” or 
to the “deposit of instruments of ratifica- 
tion, acceptance or approval” or “an instru- 
ment of accession” or a “declaration of pro- 
visional application” by a Government shall, 
im the case of the EEC be construed as in- 
cluding signature or declaration of provi- 
sional application on behalf of the EEC by 
its competent authority and the deposit of 
the instrument required by the institutional 
procedures of the EEC to be deposited for 
the conclusion of an international agreement. 

(2) All calculations of the wheat equiva- 
lent of purchases of wheat flour shall be made 
on the basis of the rate of extraction indi- 
cated by the contract between the buyer and 
the seller. If no such rate is indicated, sev- 
enty-two units by weight of wheat flour shall, 
for the purpose of such calculations, be 
deemed to be equivalent to one hundred units 
by weight of wheat grain unless the Council 
decides otherwise. 


ARTICLE 3 


Commercial Purchases and Special 
Transactions 

(1) A commercial purchase for the pur- 
poses of this Convention is a purchase as 
defined in Article 2 which conforms to the 
usual commercial practices in international 
trade and which does not include those trans- 
actions referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
Article. 

(2) A special transaction for the purposes 
of this Convention is one which includes 
features introduced by the Government of a 
member concerned which do not conform to 
usual commercial practices. Special transac- 
tions include the following: 

(a) Sales on credit in which, as a result 
of government intervention, the interest 
rate, period of payment, or other related 
terms do not conform to the commercial 
rates, periods or terms prevailing in the 
world market; 

(b) Sales in which the funds for the pur- 
chase of wheat are obtained under a loan 
from the Government of the exporting mem- 
ber tied to the purchase of wheat; 

(c) Sales for currency of the importing 
member which is not transferable or con- 
vertible into currency or goods for use in the 
exporting member; 

(d) Sales under trade agreements with 
special payments arrangements which in- 
clude clearing accounts for settling credit 
balances bilaterally through the exchange of 
goods, except where the exporting member 
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and the importing member concerned agree 
that the sale shall be regarded as 
commercial; 

(e) Barter transactions: 

(i) which result from the intervention of 
governments where wheat is exchanged at 
other than prevailing world prices, or 

(ii) which involve sponsorship under a 
government purchase programme, except 
where the purchase of which results from a 
barter transaction in which the country of 
final destination was not named in the orig- 
inal barter contract; 

(f) A gift of wheat or a purchase of wheat 
out of a monetary grant by the exporting 
member made for that specific purpose; 

(g) Any other categories of transactions, 
as the Council may prescribe, that include 
features introduced by the Government of a 
member concerned which do not conform to 
usual commercial practices. 

(3) Any question raised by the Executive 
Secretary or by any exporting or importing 
member as to whether a transaction is a com- 
mercial purchase as defined in paragraph (1) 
of this Article or a special transaction as de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this Article shall be 
decided by the Council. 

ARTICLE 4 
Recording and Reporting 

(1) The Council shall keep separate rec- 
ords for each crop year: 

(a) for the purposes of the operation of 
this Convention, of all commercial purchases 
by members from other members and non- 
members and of all imports by members from 
other members and non-members on terms 
which render them special transactions; and 

(b) of all commercial sales by members to 
non-members and of all exports by mem- 
bers to non-members on terms which render 
them special transactions. 

(2) The records referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph shall be kept so that records 
of special transactions are separate from 
records of commercial transactions. 

(3) In order to facilitate the operation of 
the Advisory Sub-Committee on Market 
Conditions under Article 16, the Council shall 
keep records of international market prices 
for wheat and wheat flour and of transpor- 
tation costs. 

(4) In the case of any wheat which reaches 
the country of final destination after resale 
in, passage through, or trans-shipment from, 
the ports of a country other than that in 
which the wheat originated, members shall be 
the maximum extent possible make available 
such information as will enable the purchase 
or transaction to be entered in the records 
referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
Article as a purchase or transaction between 
the country of origin and the country of final 
destination. In the case of a resale, the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall apply if the 
wheat originated in the country of origin 
during the same crop year. 

(5) The Council may authorize purchases 
to be recorded for a crop year if: 

(a) the loading period involved is within a 
reasonable time up to one month, to be de- 
cided by the Council, before the beginning 
cr after the end of that crop year; and 

(bù) the two members concerned so agree. 

(6) For the purpose of this Article: 

(a) members shall send to the Executive 
Secretary such information concerning the 
quantities of wheat involved in commercial 
sales and purchases and special transactions 
as the Council within its competence may 
require, including: 

(i) in relation to special transactions, 
such detail of the transactions as will enable 
them to be classified in accordance with Arti- 
cle 3; 

(iti) in respect of wheat, such information 
as may be available as to the type, class, 
grade and quality, and the quantities relat- 
ing thereto; 

(iii) in respect of flour, such information 
as may be available to identify the quality 
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of the flour and the quantities relating to 
each separate quality; 

(b) members when exporting on a regular 
basis, and such other members as the Coun- 
cil shall decide, shall send to the Executive 
Secretary such information relating to 
prices of commercial and, where available, 
special transactions in such descriptions. 
classes, types, grades and qualities of wheat 
flour as the Council may require; 

(c) the Council shall obtain regular infor- 
mation on currently prevailing transporta- 
tion costs, and members shall to the extent 
practicable report such supplementary in- 
formation as the Council may require. 

(7) The Council shall make rules of pro- 
cedure for the reports and records referred to 
in this Article. Those rules shall prescribe 
the frequency and the manner in which 
those reports shall be made and shall pre- 
scribe the duties of members with regard 
thereto. The Council shall also make pro- 
vision for the amendment of any records or 
statements kept by it, including provision 
for the settlement of any dispute arising in 
connection therewith. If any member repeat- 
edly and unreasonably fails to make reports 
as required by this Article, the Executive 
Committee shall arrange consultations with 
that member to remedy the situation. 


ARTICLE 5 


Estimates of Requirements and Availability 
of Wheat 


(1) By 1 October in the case of Northern 
Hemisphere countries and 1 February in the 
case of Southern Hemisphere countries, each 
importing member shall notify the Council 
of its estimate of its commercial import re- 
quirements of wheat in that crop year, Any 
importing member may thereafter notify the 
Council of any changes it may desire to make 
in its estimate. 

(2) By 1 October in the case of Northern 
Hemisphere countries and 1 February in the 
ease of Southern Hemisphere countries, each 
exporting member shall notify the Council 
of its estimate of the wheat it will have avail- 
able for export in that crop year. Any export- 
ing member may thereafter notify the Coun- 
cil of any changes it may desire to make in 
its estimate. 

(3) All estimates notified to the Council 
shall be used for the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of this Convention and may only be 
made available to exporting and importing 
members on such conditions as the Council 
may prescribe. Estimates submitted in ac- 
cordance with this Article shall in no way be 
binding. 

ARTICLE 6 
Consultations on Market Conditions 


(1) If the Advisory Sub-Committee on 
Market Conditions, in the course of its con- 
tinuous review of the market under para- 
graph (2) of Article 16, is of the opinion that 
& situation of market instability has arisen or 
threatens imminently to arise, or if such a 
situation is called to the Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittee’s attention by the Executive Secretary 
on his own Initiative or at the request of any 
exporting or importing member it shall im- 
mediately report the facts concerned to the 
Executive Committee. The Advisory Sub- 
Committee shall in so informing the Execu- 
tive Committee give particular regard to 
those circumstances which have brought 
about, or threaten to bring about, the situa- 
tion of market instability, including price 
fluctuations. The Executive Committee shall 
meet within five market days to review the 
situation and to consider whether it would 
be possible to arrive at mutually acceptable 
solutions. 

(2) The Executive Committee shall, if it 
considers it appropriate, inform the Chair- 
man of the Council who may convene a ses- 
sion of the Councli to review the situation. 
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ARTICLE 7 
Disputes and Complaints 

(1) Any dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of this Convention which 
is not settled by negotiation shall, at the 
request of any member which is a party to 
the dispute, be referred to the Council for 
decision. 

(2) Any member which considers that its 
interests as a party to this Convention have 
been seriously prejudiced by actions of any 
one or more members affecting the opera- 
tion of this Convention may bring the mat- 
ter before the Council. In such a case, the 
Council shall immediately consult with the 
members concerned in order to resolve the 
matter. If the matter is not resolved through 
such consultations, the Council shall con- 
sider the matter further and may make rec- 
ommendations to the members concerned. 


ARTICLE 8 
Annual Review of the World Wheat Situation 


(1) (a) In the furtherance of the objectives 
of this Convention as set forth in Article 1, 
the Council shall annually review the world 
wheat situation and shall inform members 
of the effects upon the international trade 
in wheat of the facts which emerge from 
the review, in order that these effects be 
kept in mind by these members in deter- 
mining and administering their internal agri- 
cultural and price policies. 

(b) The review shall be carried out in the 
light of information obtainable in relation 
to national production, stocks, consumption, 
prices and trade, including both commercial 
and special transactions of wheat. 

(ce) Each member may submit to the Coun- 
cil information which is relevant to the an- 
nual review of the world wheat situation 
and is not already available to the Council 
either directly or through the appropriate 
organization in the United Nations system 
including the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO). 

(2) In carrying out the annual review, 
the Council shall consider the means through 
which the consumption of wheat may be in- 
creased, and may undertake, in co-operation 
with members, studies of such matters as: 

(a) factors affecting the consumption of 
wheat in various countries, and 

(b) means of achieving increased con- 
sumption, particularly in countries where 
the possibility of increased consumption is 
found to exist. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article, the 
Council shall take into account work done 
on grains by UNCTAD and the FAO and by 
other intergovernmental organizations, in 
order to avoid duplication of work, and may, 
without prejudice to the generality of para- 
graph (1) of Article 20, make such arrange- 
ments regarding co-operation in any of its 
activities as it considers desirable with such 
intergovernmental organizations and also 
with any Governments of Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies 
not party to this Convention which have a 
substantial interest in the international 
trade in grains. 

(4) Nothing in this Article shall prejudice 
the complete liberty of action of any mem- 
bers in the determination and administra- 
tion of its internal agricultural and price 
policies. 

ARTICLE 9 


Guidelines Relating to Concessional 
Transactions 

(1) Members undertake to conduct any 
concessional transactions in wheat in such 
a Way as to avoid harmful interference with 
normal patterns of production and interna- 
tional commercial trade. 

(2) To this end members shall undertake 
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appropriate measures to ensure that con- 
cessional transactions are additional to 
commercial sales which could reasonably be 
anticipated in the absence of such trans- 
actions. Such measures shall be consistent 
with the Principles of Surplus Disposal and 
Guiding Lines recommended by the FAO and 
may provide that a specified level of com- 
mercial imports of wheat, agreed with the 
recipient country, be maintained on a global 
basis by that country. In establishing or 
adjusting this level full regard shall be had 
to the commercial import levels in a rep- 
resentative period and to the economic cir- 
cumstances of the recipient country, includ- 
ing, in particular, its balance-of-payments 
situation. 

(3) Members, when engaging in conces- 
sional export transactions, shall consult 
with exporting members whose commercial 
sales might be affected by such transactions, 
to the maximum possible extent before such 
arrangements are concluded with recipient 
countries 

(4) The Executive Committee shall furnish 
an annual report to the Council on develop- 
ments in concessional transaction in wheat, 


Part Il—Administration 
ARTICLE 10 
Constitution of the Council 


(1) The International Wheat Council, 
established by the International Wheat 
Agreement 1949, shall continue in being for 
the purpose of administering this Conven- 
tion with the membership, powers and 
functions provided in this Convention. 

(2) Each exporting and importing member 
shall be a voting member of the Council and 
may be represented at its meetings by one 
delegate, alternates, and advisers. 

(3) Such intergovernmental organizations 
as the Council may decide to invite to any 
of its meetings may each have one non-vot- 
ing representative in attendance at those 
meetings. 

(4) The Council shall elect a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman who shall hold office for 
one crop year. The Chairman shall have no 
vote and the Vice-Chairman shall have no 
vote while acting as Chairman. 

ARTICLE 11 
Power and Functions of the Council 

(1) The Council shall establish its Rules 
of Procedure. 

(2) The Council shall keep such records 
as are required by the terms of this Conven- 
tion and may keep such other records as it 
considers desirable. 

(3) The Council shall publish an annual 
report and may also publish any other in- 
formation (including, in particular, its an- 
nual review or any part or summary there- 
of) concerning matters within the scope 
of this Convention. 

(4) In addition to the powers and func- 
tions specified in this Convention the Coun- 
cil shall have such other powers and perform 
such other functions as are necessary to 
carry out the terms of this Convention. 

(5) The Council may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the exporting members and 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the import- 
ing members delegate to any of its commit- 
tees or to the Executive Secretary the exercise 
of powers or functions other than those re- 
lating to the budget and assessment of con- 
tributions contained in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of Article 19. The Council may at any 
time revoke such delegation by a majority 
of the votes cast. Any decision made under 
any powers or functions delegated by the 
Council in accordance with this paragraph 
shall be subject to review by the Council 
at the request of any exporting or importing 
members made within a period which the 
Council shall prescribe. Any decision in re- 
spect of which no request for review has been 
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made within the prescribed period shall be 
binding on all members. 

(6) In order to enable the Council to dis- 
charge its functions under this Convention, 
the Council may request, and members un- 
dertake to supply, such statistics and infor- 
mation as are necessary for this purpose. 

ARTICLE 12 
Votes 


(1) The exporting members shall together 
hold 1,000 votes and the importing members 
shall together hold 1,000 votes. 

(2) The votes to be exercised by the respec- 
tive delegations of exporting members on the 
Council shall be those specified in Annex A. 

(3) The votes to be exercised by the respec- 
tive delegations of importing members on the 
Council shall be those specified in Annex B. 

(4) Any exporting member may authorize 
any other exporting member, and any im- 
porting member may authorize any other im- 
porting member, to represent its interests and 
to exercise its votes at any meeting or meet- 
ings of the Council. Satisfactory evidence of 
such authorization shall be submitted to the 
Council. 

(5) If at any meeting of the Council an 
exporting member or an importing member 
is not repersented by an accredited delegate 
and has not authorized another member to 
exercise its votes in accordance with para- 
graph (4) of this Article, and if at the date 
of any meeting any member has forfeited, 
has been deprived of, or has recovered its 
votes under any provisions of this Conven- 
tion, the total votes to be exercised by the 
exporting members shall be adjusted to a fig- 
ure equal to the total votes to be exercised 
at that meeting by the importing members 
and redistributed among exporting members 
in proportion to their votes. 

(6) Whenever any country becomes or 
any member ceases to be a party to this Con- 
vention, the Council shall redistribute the 
votes within either Annex A or Annex B, as 
the case may be, proportionally to the num- 
ber of votes held by each member listed in 
that Annex, 

(7) No exporting or importing member 
shall have less than one vote and there shall 
be no fractional votes. 

ARTICLE 13 
Seat, Sessions and Quorum 

(1) The seat of the Council shall be Lon- 
don unless the Council decides otherwise. 

(2) The Council shall meet at least once 
during each half of each crop year and at 
such other times as the Chairman may de- 
cide, or as otherwise required by this Con- 
vention. 

(3) The Chairman shall convene a session 
of the Council if so requested by (a) five 
members or (b) one or more members hold- 
ing a total of not less than 10 per cent of 
the total votes or (c) the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(4) The presence of delegates with a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the exporting 
members and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing members prior to any 
adjustment of votes under Article 12 shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Council. 

ARTICLE 14 
Decisions 

(1) Except where otherwise specified in 
this Convention, decisions of the Council 
shall be by a majority of the votes cast 
by the exporting members and a majority 
of the votes cast by the importing members, 
counted separately. 

(2) Each member undertakes to accept as 
binding all decisions of the Council under 
the provisions of the Convention. 

ARTICLE 15 
Executive Committee 


(1) The Council shall establish an Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The members of the 
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Executive Committee shall be not more than 
four exporting members elected annually by 
the exporting members and not more than 
eight importing members elected annually 
by the importing members. The Council 
shall appoint the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and may appoint a Vice- 
Chairman. 

(2) The Executive Committee shall be 
responsible to and work under the general 
direction of the Council. It shall have such 
powers and functions as are expressly as- 
signed to it under this Convention and such 
other powers and functions as the Coun- 
cil may delegate to it under paragraph 
(5) of Article 11. 

((3) The exporting members or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have the same total 
number of votes as the importing members. 
The votes of the exporting members on the 
Executive Committee shall be divided among 
them as they shall decide, provided that 
no such exporting member shall have more 
than 40 percent of the total votes of those 
exporting members. The votes of the import- 
ing members on the Executive Committee 
shall be divided among them as they shall 
decide, provided that no such importing 
member shall have more than 40 percent 
of the total votes of those importing 
members. 

(4) The Council shall prescribe rules of 
procedure regarding voting in the Executive 
Committee and may make such other provi- 
sion regarding rules of procedure in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall require the same 
majority of votes as this Convention pre- 
scribes for the Council when making a deci- 
sion on a similar matter. 

(5) Any exporting or importing member 
which is not a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee may participate, without voting, in 
the discussion of any question before the 
Executive Committee whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that member 
are affected. 

ARTICLE 16 
Advisory Subcommittee on 
Market Conditions 


(1) The Executive Committee shall estab- 
lish an Advisory Sub-Committee on Market 
Conditions consisting of technical repre- 
sentatives of not more than five exporting 
members and of not more than five import- 
ing members. The Chairman of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

(2) The Advisory Sub-Committee shall 
keep under continuous review current mar- 
ket conditions and shall report to the Exec- 
utive Committee as provided in Article 6. 
The Advisory Sub-Committee shall, in the 
exercise of its functions, take into account 
any representations made by an exporting or 
importing member. 

(3) Any member which is not a member of 
the Advisory Sub-Committee may participate 
in the discussion of any question before the 
Advisory Sub-Committee whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that member 
are affected. 

(4) The Advisory Sub-Committee shall ad- 
vise in accordance with the relevant Articles 
of this Convention and on such other mat- 
ters as the Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee may refer to it, including such mat- 
ters as the Council may refer to it under 
Article 21 of this Convention. 


ARTICLE 17 
Secretariat 


(1) The Council shall have a Secretariat 
consisting of an Executive Secretary, who 
shall be its chief administrative officer, and 
such staff as may be required for the work 
of the Council and its Committees. 

(2) The Council shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Secretary who shall be responsible for 
the performance of the duties devolving upon 
the Secretariat in the administration of this 
Convention and for the performance of such 
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other duties as are assigned to him by the 
Council and its Committees. 

(3) The staff shall be appointed by the 
Executive Secretary in accordance with regu- 
lations established by the Council. 

(4) It shall be a condition of employment of 
the Executive Secretary and of the staff that 
they do not hold or shall cease to hold finan- 
cial interest in the trade in wheat and that 
they shall not seek or receive instructions 
regarding their duties under this Conven- 
tion from any Government or from any other 
authority external to the Council. 

ARTICLE 18 
Privileges and Immunities 

(1) The Council shall have legal person- 
ality. It shall in particular have the capacity 
to contract, acquire and dispose of movable 
and immovable property and to institute 
legal proceedings. 

(2) The status, privileges and immunities 
of the Council in the territory of the United 
Kingdom shall continue to be governed by 
the headquarters Agreement between the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Inter- 
national Wheat Council signed at London 
on 28 November 1968. 

(3) The Agreement referred to in para- 
graph (2) of this Article shall be independent 
of the present Convention. It shall however 
terminate: 

(a) by agreement between the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Council, or 

(b) in the event of the seat of the Coun- 
cil being moved from the United Kingdom, or 

(c) in the event of the Council ceasing to 
exist. 

(4) In the event of the seat of the Coun- 
cil being moved from the United Kingdom, 
the Government of the member in which the 
seat of the Council is situated shall conclude 
with the Council an international agreement 
relating to the status, privileges and im- 
munities of the Council, its Executive Secre- 
tary, its staff and representatives of mem- 
bers at meetings convened by the Council. 


ARTICLE 19 
Finance 


(1) The expenses of delegations to the 
Council and of representatives on its Com- 
mittees and Sub-Committees shall be met 
by their respective Governments. The other 
expenses necessary for the administration of 
this Convention shall be met by annual con- 
tributions from the exporting and importing 
members, The contribution of each such 
member for each crop year shall be in the 
proportion which the number of its votes 
bears to the total of the votes of the export- 
ing and importing members at the beginning 
of that crop year. 

(2) At its first session after this Conven- 
tion comes into force, the Council shall ap- 
prove its budget for the period ending 30 
June 1972 and assess the contribution to be 
paid by each exporting and importing mem- 
ber. 


(3) The Council shall, at a session during 
the second half of each crop year, approve 
its budget for the following crop year and 
assess the contribution to be paid by each 
exporting and importing member for that 
crop year. 

(4) The initial contribution of any export- 
ing or importing member acceding to this 
Convention under paragraph (2) of Article 
25 shall be assessed by the Council on the 
basis of the votes to be distributed to it and 
the period remaining in the current crop year, 
but the assessment made upon other export- 
ing and importing members for the current 
crop year shall not be altered. 

(5) Contributions shall be payable im- 
mediately upon assessment. Any exporting 
or importing member failing to pay its con- 
tribution within one year of its assessment 
shall forfeit its voting rights until its con- 
tribution is paid, but shal] not be relieved 
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of its obligations under this Convention, nor 
shall it be deprived of any of its rights under 
this Convention unless the Council so de- 
cides. 

(6) The Council shall, each crop year, pub- 
lish an audited statement of its receipts and 
expenditures in the previous crop year. 

(7) The Council shall, prior to its dissolu- 
tion, provide for the settlement of its liabili- 
ties and the disposal of its records and assets. 


ARTICLE 20 


Co-operation With Other Intergovernmental 
Organizations 


(1) The Council may make whatever ar- 
rangements are appropriate for consultation 
or co-operation with the United Nations and 
its organs, in particular UNCTAD, and with 
the FAO and such other specialized agencies 
of the United Nations and intergovernmental 
organizations as may be appropriate. 

(2) The Council, bearing in mind the 
particular role of UNCTAD in international 
commodity trade, will, as it considers appro- 
priate, keep UNCTAD informed of its ac- 
tivities and programmes of work. 

(3) If the Council finds that any terms 
of this Ccnvention are materially inconsist- 
ent with such requirements as may be laid 
down by the United Nations or through 
its appropriate organs and specialized agen- 
cies regarding intergovernmental commodity 
agreements, the inconsistency shall be 
deemed to be a circumstance affecting ad- 
versely the operation of this Convention and 
the procedure prescribed in paragraphs (2), 
(3) and (4) of Article 27 shall be applied. 


ARTICLE 21 


Prices and Related Rights and Obligations 


In order to assure supplies of wheat and 
wheat flour to importing members and mar- 
kets for wheat and wheat flour to exporting 
members at equitable and stable prices, the 
Council shall at an appropriate time exam- 
ine the questions of prices and related rights 


and obligations. When it is judged that these 
matters are capable of successful negotiation 
with the objective of bringing them into 
effect within the life of this Convention, the 
Council shall request the Secretary-General 
of UNCTAD to convene a negotiating con- 
ference. 

ARTICLE 22 

Signature 

This Convention shall be open for signa- 

ture In Washington from 29 March 1971 until 
and including 3 May 1971 by Governments of 
countries party to the Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion 1967 and by Governments represented 
at the United Nations Wheat Conference, 
1971. 

ARTICLE 23 

Ratification, Acceptance, Approval 
This Convention shall be subject to ratifi- 

cation, acceptance or approval by each sig- 
natory Government in accordance with its 
respective constitutional procedures. Instru- 
ments of ratification, acceptance or approval 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America not later than 
17 June 1971, except that the Council may 
grant one or more extensions of time to any 
signatory Government that has not deposited 
its instrument of ratification, acceptance or 
approval by that date. 


ARTICLE 24 
Provisional Application 


Any signatory Government may deposit 
with the Government of the United States 
of America a declaration of provisional ap- 
plication of this Convention. Any other Gov- 
ernment eligible to sign this Convention or 
whose application for accession is approved 
by the Council may also deposit with the 
Government of the United States of America 
a declaration of provisional application. Any 
Government depositing such a declaration 
shall provisionally apply this Convention and 
be provisionally regarded as a party thereto. 
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ARTICLE 25 
Accession 


(1) Any Government represented at the 
United Nations Wheat Conference, 1971, or 
the Government of any country party to the 
Wheat Trade Convention 1967 may accede to 
the present Convention until and including 
17 June 1971, except that the Council may 
grant one or more extensions of time to any 
Government which has not deposited its in- 
strument by that date. 

(2) After 17 June 1971, any Government 
invited to the United Nations Wheat Con- 
ference, 1971, may accede to the present Con- 
vention upon such conditions as the Council 
considers appropriate by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by exporting members and by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by importing mem- 
bers. 

(3) Accession shall be effected by deposit 
of an instrument of accession with the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

(4) Where, for the purposes of the opera- 
tion of this Convention, reference is made to 
members listed in Annex A or B, any member 
the Government of which has acceded to this 
Convention on conditions prescribed by the 
Council in accordance with this Article shall 
be deemed to be listed in the appropriate An- 
nex. 

ARTICLE 26 
Entry Into Force 

(1) This Convention shall enter into force 
among those Governments that have de- 
posited instruments of ratification, accept- 
ance, approval or accession as follows: 

(a) On 18 June 1971 with respect to all 
provisions other than Articles 3 to 9 inclu- 
sive and Article 21, and 

(b) On 1 July 1971 with respect to Ar- 
ticles 3 to 9 inclusive and Article 21, 


if such instruments of ratification, accept- 
ance, approval or accession, or declarations of 
provisional application have been deposited 
not later than 17 June 1971 on behalf of 
Government representing exporting members 
holding at least 60 per cent of the votes 
set out in Annex A and representing Import- 
ing members holding at least 50 per cent of 
the votes set out in Annex B. 

(2) This Convention shall enter into force 
for any Government that deposits an instru- 
ment of ratification, acceptance, approval or 
accession after 18 June 1971 in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of this Conven- 
tion on the date of such deposit, except that 
no part of it shall enter into force for such 
a Government until that part enters into 
force for other Governments under para- 
graph (1) or (3) of this Article. 

(3) If this Convention does not enter into 
force in accordance with paragraph (1) of 
this Article, the Governments which have 
deposited instruments of ratification, accept- 
ance, approval or accession, or declarations of 
provisional application may decide by mutual 
consent that it shall enter into force among 
those Governments that have deposited in- 
struments of ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval or accession. 


ARTICLE 27 
Duration, Amendment and Withdrawal 


(1) This Convention shall remain in force 
until and including 30 June 1974. However, 
if a new agreement covering wheat is nego- 
tiated as envisaged by Article 21 and enters 
into force before 30 June 1974, this Conven- 
tion shall remain in force only until the 
date of entry into force of the new agreement. 

(2) The Council may recommend an 
amendment of this Convention to the 
members. 

(3) The Council may fix a time within 
which each member shall notify the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
whether or not it accepts the amendment. 
The amendment shall become effective upon 
its acceptance by exporting members which 
hold two-thirds of the votes of the exporting 
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members and by importing members which 
hold two-thirds of the votes of the import- 
ing members. 

(4) Any member which has not notified the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica of its acceptance of an amendment by 
the date on which such amendment becomes 
effective, may, after giving such written no- 
tice of withdrawal to the Government of the 
United States of America as the Council may 
require in each case, withdraw from this 
Convention at the end of the current crop 
year, but shall not thereby be released from 
any obligations under this Convention which 
have not been discharged by the end of that 
crop year. Any such withdrawing member 
shall not be bound by the provisions of the 
amendment occasioning its withdrawal. If 
any member satisfies the Council at its first 
meeting following the effective date of the 
amendment that its acceptance could not be 
secured in time by reason of constitutional or 
institutional difficulties and declares its in- 
tention to apply the amendment provision- 
ally pending acceptance of that amendment, 
the Council may extend for such member the 
period fixed for acceptance until these diffi- 
culties have been overcome. 

(5) If any member considers that its inter- 
ests are prejudiced by operation of this Con- 
vention, it may state its case to the Council 
and the Council shall, within thirty days, 
examine the matter. If the member con- 
cerned considers that notwithstanding the 
Council's intervention its interests continue 
to be prejudiced, it may withdraw from this 
Convention at the end of any crop year by 
giving written notice of withdrawal to the 
Government of the United States of America 
at least ninety days prior to the end of that 
crop year, but shall not, thereby, be released 
from any obligations under this Convention 
which have not been discharged by the end 
of that crop year. 

(6) Any member which becomes a member 
State of the EEC during the currency of this 
Convention shall notify the Council, and the 
Council shall within thirty days consider the 
matter with a view to negotiating with that 
member and the EEC an appropriate adjust- 
ment of their respective rights and obliga- 
tions under this Convention. The Council 
shall have power, in such circumstances, to 
recommend an amendment in accordance 
with paragraph (2) of this Article. 


ARITCLE 28 
Territorial Application 


(1) Any Government may, at the time of 
signature or ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval, provisional application of or acces- 
sion to this Convention declare that its 
rights and obligations under this Convention 
shall not apply in respect of one or more of 
the territories for the international relations 
of which it is responsible. 

(2) With the exception of territories in 
respect of which a declaration has been made 
in accordance with paragraph (1) of this Ar- 
ticle, the rights and obligations of any Gov- 
ernment under this Convention shall apply 
in respect of all territories for the interna- 
tional relations of which that Government is 
responsible. 

(3) Any member may, at any time after its 
ratification, acceptance, approval, provisional 
application of or accession to this Conven- 
tion, by notification to the Government of 
the United States of America, declare that 
its rights and obligations under this Conven- 
tion shall apply in respect of one or more 
of the territories regarding which it has 
made a declaration in accordance with para- 
graph (1) of this Article. 

(4) Any member may, by giving notifica- 
tion of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States of America, withdraw from 
this Convention separately in respect of one 
or more of the territories for whose Interna- 
titonal relations it is responsible. 

(5) When a territory to which this Con- 
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vention extends under paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this Article subsequently attains inde- 
pendence, the Government of that territory 
may, within ninety days after the attainment 
of independence, declare by notification to 
the Government of the United States of 
America that it has assumed the rights and 
obligations of a party to this Convention. 

(6) For the purposes of the redistribution 
of votes under Article 12, any change in the 
application of this Convention in accord- 
ance with this Article shall be regarded as a 
change in participation in this Convention in 
such a Manner as may be appropriate to the 
circumstances. 


ARTICLE 29 
Notification by Depository Government 


The Government of the United States of 
America as the depositary Government shall 
notify all signatory and acceding Govern- 
ments of each signature, ratification, accept- 
ance, approval, provisional application of, 
and accession to, this Convention, as well as 
each notification and notice received under 
Article 27 and each declaration and notifica- 
tion received under Article 28. 


ARTICLE 30 
Certified Copy of the Convention 


As soon as possible after the definitive 
entry into force of this Convention, the de- 
positary Government shall send a certified 
copy of this Convention in the English, 
French, Russian and Spanish languages to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for registration in accordance with Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Any amendments to this Convention shall 
likewise be communicated. 


ARTICLE 31 
Relationship of Preamble to Convention 


This Convention includes the Preamble to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 1971. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorized to this effect by 
their respective Governments have signed 
this Convention on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signatures. 

The texts of this Convention in the Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish languages 
shall all be equally authentic, the originals 
being deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which shall trans- 
mit a certified copy thereof to each sig- 
natory and acceding Government and to the 
Executive Secretary of the Council. 

ANNEX A.—Votes of exporting members 
Australia 100 
Argentina 100 

5 
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European Economic Community 100 
Greece 


United States of America. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 
Uruguray 


ANNEX B.—Votes of importing members 
Algeria 
Austria _. 
Barbados 
Bolivia .. 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 


Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador 
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Kingdom of the Netherlands +.. 
Korea, Republic of 
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Portugal ...- 

Saudi Arabia.. 

South Africa 
Switzerland 

Syria 

Trinidad and Tobago... 
Tunisia ..- 

Turkey 

United Arab Republic. 
United Kingdom 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 


1 With respect to the interests of Nether- 
lands Antilles and Svrinam. 


For Algeria: 


For Argentina: 
PEDRO E. REAL May 3rd, 1971 
For Australia: 
J. PLIMSOLL 
For Austria: 
GRUBER 
For Barbados: 


29 April 1971 
April 28, 1971 


For Belgium: 
WALTER LORIDAN 
For Bolivia: 
A. S. DE LOZADA 
For Brazil: 


May 3, 1971 


3 de mayo de 1971 


For Bulgaria: 


For Canada: 
M. CADIEUX. 
For Ceylon: 


May 3, 1971 


For the Republic of Chins: 
MARTIN WONG. April 27, 1971 
For Colombia: 


For Costa Rica: 


For Cuba: 
D RowAL-ILKIV 
For Denmark: 
HANS J. CHRISTENSEN 
For the Dominican Republic: 


27. VI. 1971 
Mai—1971 
For Ecuador: 


C. MANTILLA—0 
For El Salvador: 


5/3/71 


For the European Economic Community: 
L G RABOT May 3, 1971 

For Finland: 

For France: 
CHARLES LUCET May 3rd, 1971 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
RoLF PAULS May 3, 1971 

For Greece: 


For Guatemala: 


For India: 


L.K.JHa 3rd May 1971 
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For Indonesia: 
For Iran: 


For Ireland: 
For Israel: 

MosHe MEmAv 
For Italy: 

EGIDIO ORTONA 
For Japan: 

N. USHIRA 
For Kenya: 


April 28, 1971 
May 3, ’71 
April 30, 1971 


For the Republic of Korea: 
DoncsJo Kim May 3rd, 1971 
For Kuwait: 


For Lebanon: 


For Libya: 

For Luxembourg: 
JEAN WAGNER 

For Malta: 


May 3, 1971 


For Mauritius: 


For Mexico: 
For Morocco: 


For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
R. B. van LYNDEN May 3d 1971 
For Nigeria: 
For Norway: 
ARNE GUNNENG 
For Pakistan: 
A HILALY 
For Panama: 
J ADELA OSSA 
For Peru: 
F BERCKEMAYER 
For Portugal: 
Vasco VIEIRA GARIN 
For Saudi Arabia: 
IBRAHIM AL-SOWAYEL 
[Romanization] 
For South Africa: 


May 3, 1971 

30 April 1971 

3 May 1971 
3 May 1971 

30th April 1971 
April 27, 1971 


For Spain: 
ARGUELLES 
For Sweden: 
HUBERT DE BESCHE 
For Switzerland: 
F. SCHNYDER 3 May 1971 
For the Syrian Arab Republic: 
RAFIC JOUÉTAJI Ist May 1971 
For Trinidad and Tobago: 


3-V-1971 


May 3, 1971 


For Tunisia: 
S EL GOULLI 
For Turkey: 


4-30-71 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 


For the United Arab Republic: 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
CROMER April 26th, 1971 
For the United States of America: 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN April 14, 1971 
For Uruguay: 


For the Vatican City State: 
LuIcI RAIMONDI April 30, 1971 
For Venezuela: 


FOOD AID CONVENTION, 1971 
ARTICLE I 


Objective 


The objective of this Convention is to carry 
out a food aid programme with the help of 
contributions for the benefit of developing 
countries. 
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ARTICLE II 
International Food Aid 

(1) The countries parties to this Conven- 
tion agree to contribute as food aid to the 
developing countries wheat, coarse grains or 
products derived therefrom, suitable for 
human consumption and of an acceptable 
type and quality, or the cash equivalent 
thereof, in the minimum annual amounts 
specified In paragraph (2) below. 

(2) The minimum annual contribution of 
each country party to this Convention is fixed 
as follows: 


Argentina 


(3) For the purpose of the operation of 
this Convention, any country which has 
signed this Convention pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of Article VI or which has acceded 
to this Convention pursuant to paragraph 
(2) or (3) of Article VIII shall be deemed to 
be listed in paragraph (2) of Article II to- 
gether with the minimum contribution of 
Such country as determined in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of Article VI or 
Article VIII. 

(4) The contribution of a country making 
the whole or part of its contribution to the 
programme in the form of cash shall be 
calculated by evaluating the quantity deter- 
mind for that country (or that portion of the 
quantity not contributed in grain) at 
US $1.73 per bushel. 

(5) Food aid in the form of grain shal] be 
supplied on the following terms: 

(a) sales for the currency of the importing 
country which is not transferable and is not 
convertible into currency or goods and serv- 
lees for use by the member country; ' 

(b) a gift of grain or a monetary grant to 
be used to purchase grain for the importing 
country; or 

(c) sales on credit with payment to be 
made in reasonable annual amounts over 
periods of twenty years or more and with 
interest at rates which are below commercial 
rates prevailing in world markets, on the 
understanding that food aid in the form of 
grains shall be supplied to the maximum 
extent possible on the terms indicated in 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) above. 

(6) Grain purchases shall be made from 
participating countries. 

(7) In the use of grant funds, special re- 
gard shall be had to facilitating grain exports 
of developing member countries. To this end 
priority shall be given so that not less than 
35 per cent of the cash contribution to pur- 
chase grain for food aid or that part of such 
contribution required to purchase 200,000 
metric tons of grain shall be used to pur- 
chase grains produced in developing member 
countries. 

(8) Contributions in the form of grains 
shall be placed in f.0.b. forward position by 
donor countries. 

(9) Countries parties to this Convention 
may, in respect of their contribution to the 
food aid programme, specify a recipient 
country or countries. 

(10) Countries parties to this Convention 
may make their contribution through an in- 
ternational organization or bilaterally. How- 
ever, in accordance with the recommendation 
made in paragraph (3) of resolution 2682 


1 Under exceptional circumstances an ex- 
emption of not more than 10 per cent may 
be granted. 

*The credit sales agreement may provide 
for payment of up to 15 percent of principal 
upon delivery of the grain. 
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(XXV) of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, they shall give full consideration to 
the advantages of directing a greater pro- 
portion of food aid through multilateral 
channels and shall place special emphasis on 
using the World Food Programme. 
ARTICLE III 
Food Aid Committee 

(1) There shall be esablished a Food Aid 
Committee whose membership shall consist 
of the countries listed in paragraph (2) of 
Article II of this Convention and of the other 
countries that become party to this Con- 
vention. The Committee shall appoint a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. 

(2) The Committee may, when appropriate, 
invite representatives of the secretaries of 
other international organizations whose 
membership is limited to Governments that 
are also Members of the United Nations or 
its specialized agencies to attend as observers. 

(3) The Committee shall: 

(a) Receive regular reports from member 
countries on the amount, content, channel- 
ling and terms of their food aid contributions 
under this Convention; 

(b) Keep under review the purchase of 
grains financed by cash contributions with 
particular reference to the obligation in par- 
agraph (7) of Article II concerning purchase 
of grain from developing participating coun- 
tries. 

(4) The Committee shall: 

(a) Exchange the way in which the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the food aid pro- 
gramme have been fulfilled; 

(b) Exchange information on a regular 
basis on the functioning of the food aid ar- 
rangements under this Convention, in par- 
ticular where information is available, on its 
effects on food production in recipient coun- 
tries. The Committee shall report as neces- 


sary. 

(5) For the purposes of paragraph (4) of 
this Article the Committee may receive in- 
formation from recipient countries and may 
consult with them. 

ARTICLE IV 
Administrative Provisions 

The Food Aid Committee as set up ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article III shall 
use the services of the Secretariat of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council for the perform- 
ance of such administrative duties as the 
Committee may request, including the proc- 
essing and distribution of documentation 
and reports. 

ARTICLE V 
Defaults and Disputes 

In the case of a dispute concerning the 
interpretation or application of this Con- 
vention or of a default in obligations under 
this Convention, the Food Aid Committee 
shall meet and take appropriate action. 

ARTICLE VI 
Signature 

(1) This Convention shall be open for sig- 
nature in Washington from 29 March 1971 
until and including 3 May 1971 by the Gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Finland, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States of America and by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and its member 
States, provided that they sign both this 
Convention and the Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion, 1971. 

(2) This Convention shall also be open for 
signature, on the same conditions, to coun- 
tries signatories of the Food Aid Conven- 


tion 1967 which are not enumerated in para- 
graph (1) of this Article, provided that their 


contribution is at least equal to that which 
they agreed to make in the Food Aid Con- 
vention 1967. 
ARTICLE VII 
Ratification, Acceptance or Approval 


This Convention shall be subject to rati- 
fication, acceptance or approval by each sig- 
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natory in accordance with its constitutional 
or institutional procedures, provided that it 
also ratifies, accepts or approves the Wheat 
Trade Convention, 1971. Instruments of rati- 
fication, acceptance, approval or conclusion 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America not later than 
17 June 1971, except that the Food Aid Com- 
mittee may grant one or more extensions of 
time to any signatory that has not deposited 
its instrument of ratification, acceptance, 
approval or conclusion by that date. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Accession 


(1) This Convention shall be open for ac- 
cession by the European Economic Com- 
munity and its member States or by any 
other Government referred to in Article VI, 
provided the Government also accedes to the 
Wheat Trade Convention, 1971 and provided 
further that in the case of Governments re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of Article VI 
their contribution is at least equal to that 
which they agreed to make in the Food Aid 
Convention 1967. Instruments of accession 
under this paragraph shall be deposited not 
later than 17 June 1971, except that the Food 
Aid Committee may grant one or more ex- 
tensions of time to any Government that has 
not deposited its instrument of accession by 
that date. 

(2) The Food Aid Committee may approve 
accession to this Convention, as a donor, by 
the Government of any Member of the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies on 
such conditions as the Food Aid Committee 
considers appropriate. 

(3) If any such Government, which is not 
referred to in Article VI, wishes to apply for 
accession to this Convention between the 
close of the period fixed for signature and 
the entry into force of this Convention, the 
signatories of this Convention may approve 
accession on such conditions as they consider 
appropriate. Any such approval and condi- 
tions shall be as valid under this Convention 
as if this action had been taken by the Food 
Aid Committee after the entry into force of 
this Convention. 

(4) Accession shall be effected by deposit 
of an instrument of accession with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE IX 
Provisional Application 


The European Economic Community and 
its member States and the Government of 
any other country referred to in Article VI 
may deposit with the Government of the 
United States of America a declaration of 
provisional application of this Convention, 
provided they also deposit a declaration of 
provisional application of the Wheat Trade 
Convention, 1971. Any other Government 
whose application for accession is approved 
may also deposit with the Government of 
the United States of America a declaration 
of provisional application. The European Eco- 
nomic Community and its member States 
as well as any Government depositing such a 
declaration shall provisionally apply this 
Convention and be provisionally regarded as 
parties thereto. 


ARTICLE X 
Entry Into Force 


(1) This Conyention shall enter into force 
for the European Economic Community and 
its member States and for those Govern- 
ments that have deposited instruments of 
ratification, acceptance, approval, conclusion 
or accession as follows: 

(a) on 18 June 1971 with respect to all pro- 
visions other than Article II; and 

(b) on 1 July 1971 with respect to Article 
II, provided that the European Economic 
Community and its member States and all 
Governments listed in paragraph (1) of Ar- 
ticle VI have deposited such instruments or a 
declaration of provisional application by 17 
June 1971 and that the Wheat Trade Con- 
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vention 1971 is in force, For any other Gov- 
ernment that deposits an instrument of 
ratification, acceptance, approval, conclu- 
sion or accession after the entry into force 
of the Convention, this Convention shall 
enter into force on the date of such deposit. 

(2) If this Convention does not enter into 
force in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this Article, the Govern- 
ments which by 18 June 1971 have deposited 
instruments of ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval, conclusion or accession or declara- 
tions of provisional application may decide 
by mutual consent that it shall enter into 
force among those Governments that have 
deposited instruments of ratification, ac- 
ceptance, approval, conclusion or accession, 
provided that the Wheat Trade Convention, 
1971 is in force, or they take whatever 
other action they consider the situation 
requires. 

ARTICLE XI 
Duration 

This Convention shall be effective for a 
three-year period from the date of the entry 
into force of Article II of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XII 
Notification by Depositary Government 


The Government of the United States of 
America as the depositary Government shall 
notify all signatory and acceding parties of 
each signature, ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval, conclusion, provisional application of, 
and accession to, this Convention. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Certified Copy of the Convention 

As soon as possible after the definitive 
entry into force of this Convention, the de- 
positary Government shall send a certified 
copy of this Convention in the English, 
French, Russian and Spanish languages to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for registration in accordance with Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Any amendments to this Convention shall 
likewise be communicated. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Relationship of Preamble to Convention 


This Convention includes the Preamble to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 1971. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorized to this effect by 
their respective Governments or authorities, 
have signed this Convention on the dates 
appearing opposite their signature. 

The texts of this Convention in the Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish lan- 
guages shall all be equally authentic. The 
originals shall be deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which shall transmit certified 
copies thereof to each signatory and acced- 
ing party. 

For Argentina: 

PEDRO E. REAL 

For Australia: 

J. PLIMSOLL 

For Belgium: 

WALTER LORIDAN 

For Canada: 

M. CADIEUX 

For Denmark: 


May 3rd, 1971 
29 April 1971 
May 3, 1971 


May 3, 1971 


For the European Economic Community: 


L. G. Rasor 
For Finland: 


3 Mai 1971 


For France: 
CHARLES LUCET May 3rd, 1971 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
ROLF PAULS 3 May 1971 
For Italy: 
Ecmpio ORTONA May 3, 1971 
For Japan: 
With a reservation to Article II 
N. USHIBA April 30, 1971 
For Luxembourg: 


JEAN WAGNER May 3, 1971 
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For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
R. B. VAN LYNDEN May 3rd, 1971 
For Norway: 


For Sweden: 
HUBERT DE BESCHE 
For Switzerland: 
F. SCHNYDER 3 mai 1971 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 


May 3, 1971 


For the United States of America: 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN April 14, 1971 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unznimous consent that the treaty be 
considered as having passed through 
its various parliamentary stages, up to 
and including the presentation of the 
resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will read the resolution of 
ratification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, (Two-thirds of the Senators 
persent concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to ratification of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1971, which 
was open for signature in Washington from 
March 29 through May 3, 1971. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
United States has been a party to a num- 
ber of international wheat agreements 
concluded periodically since 1949. The 
1971 agreement, which is currently pend- 
ing before the Senate, consists of two 
parts: First, the Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion and second, the Food Aid Conven- 
tion. A summary of the major provisions 
of both of these conventions is contained 
in the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the President’s mes- 
sage submitted to the Senate on June 2. 
Both of these documents are on the desk 
of each Senator. 

As has been pointed out the 1971 
agreement differs from previous inter- 
national wheat agreements in that the 
Wheat Trade Convention does not con- 
tain provisions on maximum and mini- 
mum prices or purchase and supply ob- 
ligations. According to the administra- 
tion, these provisions could not be nego- 
tiated “principally because the trading 
countries were unable to agree on a refer- 
ence wheat or wheats owing mainly to 
an impending reform of the Canadian 
grading system.” 

As I stated earlier, however, Senate 
Resolution 136, which was just approved, 
expresses the sense of the Senate that 
the President should seek to convene a 
conference for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing provisions relating to wheat prices 
and the rights and obligations of mem- 
bers in respect to international trade in 
wheat. This is in keeping with article 1 
of the Wheat Trade Convention which 
specifies that one of the objectives of the 
Convention is to provide a framework, 
in conformity with article 21, for con- 
ducting such negotiations. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senate has just passed Senate Resol- 
ution 136, I hope it will now vote to give 
its advice and consent to ratification of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
without further delay. 

Mr. President, of course every Senator 
knows there will be a rollcall vote on the 
treaty. I believe every Senator under- 
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stands it and I have no desire to debate 
it further. I hope we can proceed to a 
vote. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, for 
many years there were no objections to 
wheat agreements as they were consid- 
ered by the Senate. However, in the 
spring of 1968 several grain handler or- 
ganizations began to make their opposi- 
tion clear. They appeared before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to pro- 
test the International Grains Arrange- 
ment which had just been negotiated in 
1968. 

The International Grains Arrange- 
ment provided for a minimum price for 
U.S. No. 2 Hard Red Winter Wheat at 
$1.73 per bushel, f.o.b. Gulf ports with 
the maximum price for this wheat at 
$2.13 per bushel. These prices averaged 
about 20 cents per bushel higher than 
the International Wheat Arrangement 
which expired on June 30, 1968. The in- 
crease was enticing to wheat producers. 

A Prices Review Committee was to set 
prices for wheat not specifically men- 
tioned in the International Grains Ar- 
rangement. This committee was also au- 
thorized to adjust minimum prices in 
the event of changes in the competitive 
conditions. This was a step forward be- 
cause previous agreements did not pro- 
vide for a life committee or a price re- 
view procedure. 

Because the International Grains Ar- 
rangement of 1968 was considered to 
represent a careful balance between the 
interests of our farmers and our proces- 
sors and traders, it was reported favor- 
ably out of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and passed the Senate by a 
62 to 21 vote. But the higher price range 
and the greater improved procedures for 
arriving at agreement triggered an at- 
tack from the grain trade, led by the 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association. And 
as the IGA became effective, the grain 
trade increased the tempo of its attack 
and became more effective. Even though 
President Nixon and Prime Minister Tru- 
deau both promised in April of 1969 to 
strengthen prices under the IGA, inter- 
national traders soon began to break the 
IGA minimum prices. Our Government 
took no action to stop the violations. 
There was no move to convene the Prices 
Review Committee to try to correct this 
price cutting. Indeed, USDA officials were 
actually explaining the need for price 
cutting. This was not unusual, it appears 
in retrospect, since Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Clarence Palmby was one 
of the key critics of the IGA while he was 
in the employ of the Feed Grains Coun- 
cil. 

It should be pointed out that the inter- 
ests of the grain trade differ from those 
of the producers. This has been his- 
torically the case. But producers are up- 
set, and rightly so, by what appears to be 
the dominance of the grain trade in our 
international agriculture trade policies. 

Sound international rules for the 
wheat trade are an integral part of the 
domestic wheat price support program. 
Those who would do away with meaning- 
ful price provisions in the International 
Wheat Agreement would also deny pro- 
ducers the protection of price support 
programs. These advocates of no mean- 
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ingful price provisions make their aims 
clear when they urge the Common Mar- 
ket nations to do away with their farm 
programs. These antics occur in the face 
of the apparent decision of the Common 
Market’s Common Agricultural Policy to 
pursue a program geared to keep 12 to 
14 percent of the population engaged in 
farming. Similarly, the United States, 
also out of political and economic con- 
siderations has programs to protect the 
primary producer. 

The proper route to expanding trade 
is not trade war, but trade negotiations 
and agreements. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, vast differences in agricultural 
policy will continue to exist, All a trade 
agreement does is to attempt to resolve 
these differences in an effort to permit 
nations to trade where otherwise it would 
not be possible. 

In defiance of world agricultural opin- 
ions, price provisions have been all but 
eliminated. The negotiations are most 
significant. 

The International Grains Agreement, 
which ended June 30, had 14 reference 
wheats. These wheat varieties were to 
determine the price of all wheats. Three 
of the wheats were from Canada, three 
from the United States, and the rest 
from other countries. The United States 
gulf coast was the basing point for 
shipping. 

At the Geneva talks, the United States 
made it clear it wanted no part of an 
IGA-type agreement. It was suggested 
the number of U.S. wheat and 


U.S. basing point allowed too little flexi- 
bility. The United States agreed to two 


“reference wheats’"—Manitoba No. 1 
Northern at Thunder Bay and No. 1 
Heavy D.NS. 15.5 percent at Duluth. 
However, Canada pointed out D.N.S. 15.5 
percent was not listed internationally 
and consequently was not significant in 
trade. Nor was Manitoba No. 1 because 
under the new Canadian grading system 
it would not be traded after August 1, 
1971. But the choice of reference wheat 
was not the real problem. It was gener- 
ally known that the United States was 
not interested in a minimum above $1.55 
for Manitoba No. 1 Northern. This was 
40 cents a bushel under the 1962 agree- 
ment. 

This was, of course, too low for the 
Canadians. 

The failure to get a meaningful In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is a mat- 
ter of grave economic concern for wheat 
growers. I do not subscribe to the ad- 
ministrations view that the agreement 
before the committee was “the best we 
can get.” 

Such a position would be justified only 
if the obiective is to bring an end to a 
meaningful and effective wheat agree- 
ment. That position could be justified 
only if there is a callous disregard to the 
economic welfare of wheat growers who 
have benefited in the past from higher, 
firmer and more stable prices, domesti- 
cally and internationally. 

I favor Senate Resolution No. 136. It 
would put the Senate on record for the 
kind of wheat agreement that has tra- 
ditionally served to protect domestic pro- 
ducers from low and fluctuating prices in 
the international market for wheat. 
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Mr. President, unless we make it clear 
to the President that he seek additional 
negotiations, the International Wheat 
Agreement will be meaningless. We will 
have nothing more than an agreement 
to discuss, not a directive from this body 
to negotiate a meaningful agreement. 

Unless this body goes on record in 
favor of Senate Resolution 136, I cannot 
support the International Wheat Agree- 
ment because, without the resolution, it 
would be a step backward in our efforts 
to bring order out of a chaotic situation 
and a meaningful fioor for our farm pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I want to 
express my support for Senate Resolution 
136, which was introduced by Senator 
McGee June 15. 

Senator Resolution 136, and the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement were favor- 
ably reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee July 8. 

This sense of the Senate resolution 
would call upon our representatives to 
the IWA to work for additional of mini- 
mum and maximum price provisions to 
the agreement at the earliest possible 
time. 

Pricing provisions must be added to 
the IWA, along with provisions on refer- 
ence wheats, basing points and related 
matters that can make the price floors 
fully effective. 

This is a pocketbook issue for wheat 
farmers of Utah and other States of this 
Nation. Wheat producers know that, un- 
less the IWA contains price guarantees, 
it is virtually meaningless. Farmers 
know that it does them little good to 
sell more wheat abroad unless they get 
an adequate price for it. In fact, unless 
the price is high enough to give them a 
return above costs, wheat exports do 
them no good at all. 

With the farm parity ratio now at 70, 
the lowest it has been since the Great 
Depression, we must do whatever we can 
to strengthen farm income. 

During 1970, wheat farmers in the 
States of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington produced a total of approxi- 
mately 181 million bushels of soft white 
wheat. Of this, 125 million bushels, or 
about 65 percent, went into export mar- 
kets. Because of the large percentage of 
wheat that is exported, the minimum 
price provision in the IWA is particularly 
crucial to this area. Without the guar- 
antee of a reasonable and fair price, it 
means little to the producer to main- 
tain export markets. 

The wheat farmer cannot be sustained 
unless he gets a fair price for his pro- 
duce. And that is why the price guaran- 
tees in the IWA must be restated. The 
minimum price provision in the agree- 
ment is in effect an extension of the 
U.S. domestic price support program to 
wheat sold in international trade. 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 136 
is a step toward better prices and income 
for our wheat producers. We should 
adopt the resolution without delay. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the price a 
Kansas farmer receives for his wheat 
is greatly affected by the amount of 
wheat exported by the United States. 
There are other factors, but exports are 
vitally important to the incomes of 
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America’s wheat producers for, even if 
a farmer has a good crop when the ex- 
port market is not active, he will receive 
a lower price for his grain than he would 
in a good export year. 

The past 3 years serve as a good illus- 
tration of this relationship between ex- 
ports and prices. In this period we have 
seen exports increase from 544 million 
bushels to 735 million bushels, and the 
average price received by farmers in my 
State increased from $1.19 in 1969 to 
$1.39 this year. 

FARMERS RECEIVE 78 PERCENT 


Mr. President I would point out that 
$1.39 per bushel is certainly not a fair 
return to the farmer. It costs that much 
just to produce a bushel of wheat, and if 
it were not for the Government certifi- 
cate payment farmers receive for the 
domestic portion of their production, 
they would not be able to survive. How- 
ever, the price increase which results 
from expanded wheat exports is cer- 
tainly an important consideration, and 
our farmers deserve the benefit policy or 
program that may improve their net 
incomes. 

If we are to reach our goal of $10 bil- 
lion in agricultural exports in the decade 
of the 1970’s, we need all the export in- 
centives we can create. 

RECORD EXPORTS 


This past year we reached a record 
$7.2 billion in agricultural exports. And 
if we are to continue to expand our ex- 
ports, we must be prepared to compete 
in the expanding overseas market. To 
assure a maximum competitive position, 
we need the flexibility provided in the 
new International Wheat Agreement. It 
will allow us to pursue every feasible 
course in our discussions with foreign 
governments regarding means to stimu- 
late and expand wheat markets for our 
U.S. farm families. 

IGA UNSATISFACTORY 


In the past we were not satisfied with 
the International Grains Agreement. It 
was far too restrictive, and only provided 
limits on our export positions which com- 
petitive nations turned to their advan- 
tages. In contrast with the IGA the new 
International Wheat Agreement pro- 
vides the flexibility we need to compete 
actively with all wheat-producing na- 
tions. It still provides that when such 
matters as classes of wheat, points of 
origin, and other disputed terms might 
be successfully negotiated, the Wheat 
Council may reconvene to attempt to 
establish firmer guidelines. 

After several weeks of discussions at 
last winter’s wheat council meetings, it 
became obvious that these matters could 
not be resolved, thus, the agreement was 
drafted to include article 21 providing for 
future negotiations. 

RESOLUTION COULD HAMPER 

Our past experience of trying to deal 
within the unsatisfactory terms of the 
IGA, has shown that further negotiations 
would not be successful at this time. It 
certainly would be embarrassing and 
would weaken the U.S. position in future 
negotiations if the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming were adopted 
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and the Wheat Council were requested to 
reconvene as soon as possible. 

Passage of the proposed resolution 
would place U.S. negotiators at future 
Wheat Council meetings at a severe dis- 
advantage. By having requested further 
negotiations, the United States could 
then be committed to arbitrate at a later 
time and, therefore, be dealing from 
weakness at that later date. But if we 
were to wait until the Canadians have an 
opportunity to determine some other 
wheat than Manitoba No. 1 as the basis 
for classes of wheat and also allow pend- 
ing trade arrangements in Europe to be 
concluded, several nations would be in a 
position to agree to negotiate again. 

Mr. President, I know that the pro- 
ponents of this resolution are sincere in 
their desire to improve the price of wheat. 
Since Kansas is the largest wheat-pro- 
ducing State in the Nation, I am just as 
concerned that the wheat farmers receive 
better prices. 

Mr. President, the wheat farmers of 
Kansas and the Nation need the ratifica- 
tion of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, but I urge my colleagues to give our 
wheat producers the consideration they 
deserve by rejecting the pending resolu- 
tion which calls for further price negotia- 
tions at this time. 

While wheat prices are far from the 
prices our farmers deserve, they have in- 
creased as exports have expanded. To 
assume that the agencies and the de- 
partments which brought about this in- 
creased export activity would not utilize 
the provisions of article 21 to institute 
further negotiations on prices in the near 
future would be erroneous and hazardous 
to our future export position. 

While I share the desire of the Senator 
from Wyoming for higher wheat prices, it 
is apparent that passage of this resolu- 
tion could restrict future negotiations 
and thereby have a result which would 
be the opposite of what is intended. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, with a 
view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, President 

. Nixon has transmitted to this House a 
copy of the 1971 International Wheat 
Agreement. The agreement is in two 
parts, the Wheat Trade Convention and 
the Food Aid Convention, covered by a 
common preamble. 

The Special Subcommittee on the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, has 
considered carefully the provisions of 
this agreement in 2 days of public hear- 
ings, and in executive session. Pursuant 
to the recommendation of the Special 
Subcommittee, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations now proposes that the 
Senate consent to ratification of this 
agreement. 

The United States has been a party 
to the International Wheat Agreement 
of 1949 and all succeeding agreements. 
For the first time, however, wheat pro- 
ducers participated in all phases of the 
negotiations which led to formulation 
of the 1971 agreement. Representatives 
of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the Great Plains Wheat, Inc., 
and the Western Wheat Associates USA, 
Inc. sat in on the negotiations. 

Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
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tion that U.S. wheat producers have a 
vital interest in orderly world wheat 
trade. Approximately 57 percent of all 
U.S. wheat is produced for export. 

While wheat farmers receive 100 per- 
cent of parity on domestic production, as 
guaranteed by Congress, they must de- 
pend upon successful supply manage- 
ment programs and orderly interna- 
tional trade in wheat for a reasonable 
price for more than half their produc- 
tion. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GRAINS AGREEMENT OF 

1967 

The 1967 International Grains Ar- 
rangement, predecessor to the agree- 
ment which we consider today, estab- 
lished 14 reference wheats, and estab- 
lished minimum prices for these wheats 
in international trade. Contemplating a 
possible period of world grain scarcity, 
the 1967 agreement also established 
maximum prices above which the refer- 
ence wheats ought not to be sold in in- 
ternational commerce. 

About 2 months after the 1967 agree- 
ment entered into force, at least one ex- 
porting nation began to sell under the 
minimums. Soon major exporters were 
selling premium wheats as lower grades. 
The 1967 price “floors” were a shambles 
within 18 months. Emergency meetings 
were held in London in June 1969, to 
determine what action—if any—ought 
to be taken to restore wheat prices to a 
level more nearly consistent with negoti- 
ated minimums. A ministerial meeting 
was held in Washington on July 10-11, 
1969, to discuss further the drop in world 
wheat prices during the period of over- 
supply. By August 1969 a price war was 
underway. All exporting countries in- 
cluding the United States were selling 
under the negotiated minimums of the 
1967 agreement. 

Through a series of understandings 
reached by exvorting countries, as mem- 
bers of the Wheat Council, relative sta- 
bility in world wheat trade has been en- 
joyed in recent months. During the 1969 
price war, the United States met com- 
petition from other exporters by lower- 
ing its selling price. And other export- 
ing nations, when faced with US. pric- 
ing at competitive levels, withdrew from 
mutually destructive systems of exorbi- 
tant export subsidies. Thus the current 
market is relatively strong. 

MINIMUMS NOT NEGOTIATED 

Mr. President, the 1971 International 
Wheat Agreement does not contain pro- 
visions on maximum and minimum prices 
or purchase and supply obligations. 
These provisions could not be negotiated 
because the exporting nations could not 
agree on a reference wheat or wheats. 
And agreement was not reached primar- 
ily because Canada was then implement- 
ing a major reform in its grain grading 
system, The new Canadian system will 
alter traditional trading relationships 
among the top quality wheats which are 
natural candidates for reference wheats. 

Because U.S. negotiators were com- 
mitted to eventual reference wheats and 
reasonable minimum prices, article 21 
was drafted to include the following 
language: 

In order to assure supplies of wheat and 
wheat flour to importing members and 
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markets for wheat and wheat flour to 
exporting members at equitable and stable 
prices, the Council shall at an appropriate 
time examine the questions of prices and 
related rights and obligations. When it is 
judged that these matters are capable of 
successful negotiation with the objective of 
bringing them into effect within the life 
of this Convention, the Council shall request 
the Secretary-Genera] of UNCTAD to con- 
vene a negotiating conference. 


Article 21, in my view, contemplates 
negotiated minimum prices and refer- 
ence wheats “when these matters are 
capable of successful negotiation.” The 
earliest possible time that meaningful 
minimums may be negotiated, of course, 
is after the new Canadian grading sys- 
tem is fully operational. Wheat producers 
recognize that they are at a disadvan- 
tage if their wheats alone are reference 
wheats—and Canadian participation in 
world wheat trade is such that no mini- 
mum schedule would be adequate or 
effective without Canadian wheats. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 136 


Mr. President, after careful consider- 
ation the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has reported favorably Senate Res- 
olution 136, which calls upon the Pres- 
ident to request, at the earliest possible 
time, a negotiating conference with a 
view toward the negotiation of provisions 
relating to the prices of wheat. This res- 
olution expresses the commitment 
which Senators of our committee view 
ought to be made in behalf of our wheat 
producers. 

But this resolution does not reflect a 
lack of faith in the U.S. team which 
negotiated the agreement before the 
Senate today. Nor does this resolution tie 
the hands of U.S. negotiators in the fu- 
ture. Clearly this resolution expresses an 
urgent hope that minimum prices may 
be negotiated “at the earliest possible 
time,” but this resolution does not com- 
mand the United States to commit itself 
to a system of reference wheats, ship- 
ping points, or minimum prices which 
will work to the disadvantage of US. 
wheat farmers. 

Senate Resolution 136 has as its un- 
sroken premise the notion that nego- 
tiated minimums and reference wheats 
will be of benefit to our producers. Thus 
the U.S. team must maintain flexibility, 
and insure that any negotiated rigidity 
in world wheat trade—such as minimum 
pricing provisions—will in fact work ef- 
fectively for stronger prices. 

Mr. President, I support both the 
agreement and Senate Resolution 136. 
Artic'e 21 expresses the view that mini- 
mums should be established when they 
are “capable of successful negotiation.” 
And the resolution expresses the view 
that they should be established at the 
“earliest possible time.” Both these views 
should be resvected by the administra- 
tion as it continues to work for orderly 
world trade in wheat. 

The price wars suffered under the IGA 
of 1967 should be avoided at all costs. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
the Senate faces an issue that will have 
a direct bearing on the well-being of the 
American farm community. Farmers in 
this country are not doing well now; the 
index of farm prices has slipped to 70, 
the lowest level since the depression. At 
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a time like this, we should expect every 
action taken to be in the direction of 
alleviating the plight of farmers, yet we 
are asked today to make a decision re- 
garding a very inadequate agreement on 
international wheat marketing. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
before the Senate today does not con- 
tain any minimum price level. This 
means that a fundamental barricade 
against the extreme harm done to farm- 
ers by wildly fluctuating prices has been 
removed. Past agreements have con- 
tained minimum price levels to avoid 
such disastrous consequences. We can 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), for coming to 
the aid of the wheat farmers in this 
country by introducing Senate Resolu- 
tion 136, which instructs the administra- 
tion to go back to the conference table 
as soon as possible to negotiate specific 
price levels. The adoption of Senate Res- 
olution 136 would make the adoption of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
much more palatable than the agree- 
ment would be by itself. 

Though I would prefer to have price 
levels set in the present agreement. I 
am willing to support the compromise 
now forged by the introduction of the 
McGee resolution to accompany the 
agreement. This arrangement is better 
than ‘eaving international wheat trading 
completely adrift while a new agreement 
is negotiated. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
consists of two parts: the Wheat Trade 
Convention. and the Food Aid Conven- 
tion. -As article 1 of the Wheat Trade 
Convention indicates. a major objective 
of this treaty is to further international 
cooperation in connection with world 
wheat problems. The basic factor in re- 
lation to cooperation and expansion of 
international trade is stability. And the 
means of guaranteeing stability in trade 
of wheat are price stabilization provi- 
sions. 

Mr. President, it is very important to 
the people of mv State of New Mexico 
that the new IWA be as strong as pos- 
sible in its protection of wheat farmers. 

During the 1970 crop year, New Mex- 
ico farmers planted 184,000 acres of win- 
ter wheat, from which was harvested 5.5 
million bushels of wheat. The total value 
to farmers of the 1970 wheat crop in 
New Mexico was almost $14 million. 

With the addition of Senate resolu- 
tion 136, this treaty takes on real mean- 
ing for wheat farmers in New Mexico 
and the other wheat-producing States. 
For in the interest of economic stability, 
it is essential that minimum and maxi- 
mum price provisions, along with ac- 
ceptable basing points of shipment and 
reference wheats, be implemented. We 
can thus avoid the threat of price wars 
which do damage to not only the wheat 
producers, but also the spirit of inter- 
national cooperation. 

To those who claim that we should 
rely upon free trade and the supply and 
demand nature of a world price, the only 
reply necessary is a call to reality. There 
is no world price for wheat because fac- 
tors other than unfettered enterprise 
enter into the international sphere of 
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trade. Political maneuvering, to some 
extent, guides the tactics of world trade. 
Markets exist under frameworks of law, 
property rights, wealth distribution, and 
economic conditions. Justice and order 
are best served in world trade by well- 
defined guidelines and accessible mecha- 
nisms for negotiation. 

Without these price stabilization 
measures, both the farmer and taxpayer 
in America will suffer. When the price 
of wheat sold abroad is below the price 
in the United States, the Government 
must pay the difference in the form of an 
export subsidy. The wider the difference, 
the greater the subsidy. In a free-trade 
situation, there would be no safeguards 
against prices dipping so low as to cause 
exorbitant subsidy costs—at the tax- 
payers expense. These mounting costs 
could endanger the farm subsidy pro- 
gram which is so important to the wel- 
fare of producers and consumers in our 
country. 

So, Mr. President, it is with the knowl- 
edge that a clear majority of the other 
nations involved also desire these price 
stabilization provisions and the firm con- 
viction that the Senate Resolution 136 
makes this International Wheat Agree- 
ment a benefit to our domestic wheat 
producers that I recommend approval of 
this treaty. 

I also believe, Mr. President, that it is 
the obligation of this administration to 
insure compliance by the United States 
with the provisions of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Any violations of 
treaty conditions, as have happened in 
the past, must be rectified with en- 
thusiastic cooperation and support for 
the worthy goals of this international 
commitment. 

I urge consent to this treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MusKIE), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr Pastore), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
coFF), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) and the Senator from California 
(Mr. TUNNEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BayH), and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) 
would each vote “yea”. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMI- 
NICK), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GurRNEY), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen), the Senator from New 
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York (Mr Javirs) and the Senator from 
are necessarily 


Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunpT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mundt) would each vote “yea”. 

[No, 137 Ex.] 
YEAS—78 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—O 


NOT VOTING—22 


Hatfield Pastore 
Ribicoff 
Spong 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BucKLEY). On this vote, the yeas are 78 
and the nays are 0. Two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting having voted 
in the affirmative, the resolution of rati- 
fication is agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s consent to the resolution of rati- 
fication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE TO HAVE UNTIL 6 P.M. 
TODAY TO FILE A REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
may have until 6 p.m. today to file its 
report on S. 1747, one of the so-called 
health and manpower bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. FANNIN when he 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 129 
are printed in the Recor under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ROSTOW WOULD ADVISE SAME VIET 
POLICY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I note the headline in the Washington 
Daily News of today which reads “Ros- 
tow Would Advise Same Viet Policy.” 
The news article deals with the Vietnam 
views of Walt W. Rostow, the chief 
architect of the Johnson administration 
Vietnam policy. 

My attention was attracted to that 
headline because over the weekend while 
looking through my desk I found a speech 
which I had made about another Rostow 
on March 15, 1968, more than 3 years 
ago. 

The other Rostow was Hon. Eu- 
gene V. Rostow, who was Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs and as 
such was one of the principal advisers on 
President Johnson’s Vietnam Policy. 

Mr. Eugene V. Rostow as Under Secre- 
tary of State appeared at a committee 
meeting on March 15, 1968. I put this 
question to Mr. Rostow: 

In your judgment, is U.S. involvement in a 


long war in Vietnam advantageous to the 
Soviet Union? 


Mr. Rostow answered categorically 
with one word—“No.” Mr. President, to 
me that was rather fantastic. The rea- 
son I put that question to Mr. Rostow was 
because I thought it was important that 
Congress and the American people know 
the determined policy and strategy re- 
garding the Vietnam war. 

I put that question to most every im- 
portant civilian who came before the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, those civilian leaders of the Govern- 
ment who had a major role to play in de- 
termining the Vietnam policy. I must say 
that most were not as frank as Mr. Ros- 
tow. But under persistent questioning in 
committee, I usually obtained from them, 
whether they were high civilians in the 
Defense Department or in the State De- 
partment, in essence the same response, 
that they did not consider US. involve- 
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ment in a long war in Vietnam to be ad- 
vantageous to the Soviet Union. 

I notice in my speech of March 15, 
1968, I commended Mr. Rostow for his 
candor, I stated I admired his frankness, 
and that he is an honorable, able, and 
hard-working official, but I expressed at 
that time complete disagreement with his 
judgment and nothing has happened 
since then that caused me to change my 
view. 

To me U.S. involvement in a long war 
is purely advantageous to the Soviet 
Union. I stated in the Senate on 
March 15, 1968, that if our policymakers 
do not recognize that then how in the 
world are we ever going to bring this war 
to an early conclusion. 

Mr. President, that was during the 
administration of President Johnson. In 
January 1969, Richard Nixon came to 
the White House and President Nixon 
almost immediately reversed that policy. 
Since then the thinking in the White 
House from the President on down has 
been that it is important to bring this 
war to a conclusion. I certainly agree 
with that view. 

I think it is vitally important that the 
Vietnam war be brought to a conclusion 
and I think the facts show that Presi- 
dent Nixon during the relatively short 
time he has been President and Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces has 
made progress toward disengaging the 
United States from Vietnam. 

The President has been condemned 
from time to time for not doing more 
faster. I think it is important that we 
recognize the facts. The fact is that when 
he became President 540,000 Americans 
were in Vietnam. During the intervening 
period President Nixon has brought back 
to this country 60 percent of the Ameri- 
can forces. In other words, he has re- 
duced the number of American person- 
nel involved in Southeast Asia by 60 
percent. All of us would like to have the 
number reduced by a greater percentage 
than that but I feel it is important that 
President Nixon, who came to office 
faced with a very difficult situation, has, 
in my judgment, made progress in dis- 
engaging American personnel from 
Southeast Asia. So I am pleased today 
to commend him for what he has done 
and I hope he will continue to expedite 
the withdrawal of American troops. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrd of Virginia 
when he introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 130 are printed in the Recorp under 
Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced S. 2258 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there now be a resumption of the period 
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for the transaction of the routine morn- 
ing business with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


MODIFICATION OF ORDER FOR 
RECOGNITION OF SENATORS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for recognition of Senators on 
Wednesday be altered from the previous 
order entered today, so as to provide that 
on Wednesday, immediately following 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, and that he be followed 
by the following Senators in the order 
stated, each to be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes: Messrs. ALLOTT, 
Brock, BUCKLEY, DOLE, RotH, and Moss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, upon 
the completion of the orders recognizing 
Senators on Wednesday next, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes, the period not to 
extend beyond 1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M., WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today 
it stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
OVERRIDING PRESIDENTIAL VETO 
ON 8.575 ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 1 
p.m. on Wednesday next, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the question 
of overriding the President’s veto of the 
accelerated public works bill, S. 575. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT ON OVERRIDE 
OF PRESIDENTIAL VETO ON S. 575 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
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bate on the question of overriding the 
Presidential veto of S. 575 be limited to 2 
hours, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween and controlled by the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
and the senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. COOPER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR VOTE ON OVERRIDE OF 
PRESIDENTIAL VETO ON S. 575 AT 
3 P.M. ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on overriding the President’s 
veto of S. 575 occur at 3 pm. on 
Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 9270, MAKING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, ON THURSDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday, July 15, 1971, at the conclusion 
of the period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 9270, 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, that the time 
on that bill be limited to 2 hours, the 
time to be equally divided between and 
controlled by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and that time 
on any amendment thereto—with the 
exception of a possible amendment deal- 
ing with subsidy limitations—be limited 
to one-half hour, the time to be equally 
divided between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill 
(Mr. McGee); and that in the case of 
the exception, any amendment dealing 
with subsidy limitations, the time be 
limited to 1 hour, the time to be equally 
divided between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill (Mr. 
McGEE). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, could it be under- 
stood that this agreement would not 
automatically waive any possible points 
of order and that amendments which 
would be offered would have to be ger- 
mane? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Under the 
Standing rule, a point of order can be 
raised against any amendment that is 
not germane to an appropriation bill. If 
the Senator would like to have the Gor- 
dian knot tighter, we could specify that 
no amendment not germane be received, 
but under the standing rule a point of 
order can be made against an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill that is not 
germane. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Because it is an appro- 
priation bill. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished assistant Republican 
leader. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
in control of time on H.R. 9270, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may allot time 
therefrom to any Senator on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, with the excep- 
tion of a motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? Without objections, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that satisfactory to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand that under 
the rule, points of order would be re- 
ceived and available against amendments 
that are not germane. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The able 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent that, with respect to 
amendments to H.R. 9270, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture, time on the amendment 
to be offered by the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Baym) dealing with subsidy 
limitations be limited to 2 hours, the 
time to be equally divided between and 
controlled by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, that 
would be with the understanding that 
if there were other amendments dealing 
with subsidy ceilings, there would be 1 
hour on each. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. One 
hour; yes. I thank the distinguished as- 
sistant Republican leader. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 9417, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972, ON FRIDAY, JULY 16, 1971— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday, July 16, at the close of the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 9417, a bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies; that time on that bill be limited to 
2 hours, to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy); that time on 
any amendment be limited to 30 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
mover of such amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill (Mr. BIBLE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered, That on Wednesday, July 14, 1971, 
at 1:00 p.m. the Senate proceed to reconsider 
the Public Works Acceleration Bili—the veto 
message (S. 575) with debate thereon limited 
to 2 hours to be equally divided and control- 
led by the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Randolph) and the Senator from Kentucky 
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p.m. 

Ordered further, That on Thursday, July 
15, 1971, following the morning business the 
Senate proceed to the Agriculture-Environ- 
mental Appropriation Bill (H.R. 9270) with 
debate thereon limited to 2 hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). Provided, 
that time on any amendment thereto shall 
be limited to 30 minutes to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill with 
the exception of an amendment which may 
be offered by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayh) concerning subsidy limitations on 
which time will be 2 hours. Any other amend- 
ment on the subsidy limitations will be lim- 
ited to 1 hour under the same conditions. 
Provided further, that time may be allotted 
from the bill to any amendment. 

Ordered further, That on Friday, July 16, 
1971, following the morning business the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the In- 
terior Appropriation Bill (H.R. 9417) with de- 
bate limited thereon to 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Bible) and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy). Provided that time on 
amendments be limited to 30 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of the amendment and the manager of the 
bill. (July 12, 1971). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the program for Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, insofar as it can 
be determined, is as follows: 

The Senate will convene on Wednes- 
day at 11 o’clock am. Immediately fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, the following 
Senators will be recognized, each for not 
to exceed 15 minutes and in the order 
stated: Senators GAMBRELL, ALLOTT, 
Brock, BUCKLEY, DOLE, ROTH, and Moss. 

Following the recognition of Senators 
under the orders aforementioned, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes, the 
period not to extend beyond 1 o’clock p.m. 

At 1 o’clock p.m. the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the question 
whether to override the President’s veto 
on S. 575, the Public Works Acceleration 
Act. Debate will be controlled, with time 
limited to 2 hours, equally divided, a vote 
to occur at 3 o’clock. Under the Constitu- 
tion, a rolleall vote is mandatory. 

It is likely that the Senate will then 
proceed to the consideration of one or 
both of the two health manpower bills, 
S. 934 and S. 1747, with rollcall votes 
probable. 

On Thursday the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration—following comple- 
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tion of the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business—of H.R. 9270, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, with time limited thereon to 
2 hours and the time on amendments lim- 
ited to one-half hour, to be equally di- 
vided, with the exception of any amend- 
ment dealing with a ceiling on subsidies, 
in which case there will be a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour on such amendment, to be 
equally divided. Two hours will be allotted 
on an amendment to be offered by Mr. 
Bayu dealing with a limitation on subsi- 
dies. Rolicall votes are expected. 

Also on Thursday, the Atomic Energy 
Commission authorization may be con- 
sidered. 

Senators should be on notice that the 
Senate may proceed also on Thursday to 
a reconsideration of the vote on Senate 
Resolution 100, to provide additional em- 
ployees for the Veterans’ Committee, and 
a rollcall vote can, I think, be anticipated 
thereon. 

To repeat, with respect to Thursday, 
I think it can safely be said that there 
will be at least one rollcall vote, cer- 
tainly on the passage of the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, and there likely will be votes 
on amendments thereto. There may be a 
vote on the AEC authorization. A rollcall 
vote can be anticipated on any motion 
to reconsider the vote on Senate Resolu- 
tion 100. 

As. for Friday, upon the completion of 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
‘sideration of H.R. 9471, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
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Interior. Time will be limited thereon to 
2 hours, and an agreement has been 
entered limiting the time on any amend- 
ment to 30 minutes. 

A rolicall vote can be expected on the 
passage of that appropriation bill. 

Also on Friday it is anticipated that 
the Senate may proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for 
HUD and space sciences, and also the 
bill making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, in the event of which there will 
certainly be a rollicall vote on passage of 
either or both of those appropriations 
bills, in accordance with past practice. 
Moreover, if the AEC authorization is 
not taken up on Thursday, it may be 
taken up on Friday, with a possible roll- 
call vote thereon. 

Additionally, if the Senate has not dis- 
posed on Thursday of the motion to re- 
consider Senate Resolution 100, which 
has to do with additional employees for 
the Veterans’ Committee, the Senate may 
proceed to consider that matter on Fri- 
day, with an expected rollcall vote there- 
on. 

So there will be at least one rollcall 
vote, in all likelihood, on Friday, and an 
extremely good possibility of more than 
one rolicall vote that day. 

In recapitulation, there will be one or 
more rollcall votes on Wednesday, one or 
more rollcall votes on Thursday, and one 
or more rollcall votes in sight for Friday. 

„Does the distinguished assistant Re- 
publican leader have any question or any 
statement to make at this time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Wednesday, July 14, 
1971, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 12, 1971: 
U.S. District Courts 

Paul Benson, of North Dakota, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the district of North 
Dakota, vice Ronald N. Davies, retiring. 

Spencer M. Williams, of California, to be 
a U.S. district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of California, a new position created by 
Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
John W. Larson, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice Carl 
L. Klein, resigned. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Benjamin Oliver Davis, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Transportation, 
vice Willard J. Smith, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 
Maj. Gen. Charles Carmin Noble, REZA 
ES Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army), for appointment as a 
member and President of the Mississippi 
River Commission, under the provisions of 
section 2 of an act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, July 12, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us: And establish Thou the work 
of our hands; yea, the work of our hands 
establish Thou it—Psalms 90: 17. 

O God and Father of us all, who hast 
set us in families, and families in com- 
munities, and communities in cities, we 
lift our hearts to Thee praying that Thou 
wouldst bless our families, our communi- 
ties, and our cities, strengthening every 
noble endeavor, stimulating every honest 
enterprise, and supporting every true way 
that leads to a greater life together in 
our beloved country. 

Grant that we in this Chamber may be 
men and women of faith and courage who 
see above the strife of the present age 
and beyond the strain of these difficult 
days a better way of life for all our peo- 
ple, and may we work for it with a zeal 
that never ceases building on earth a 
brotherhood of men, based on a brother- 
hood of work and permeated by a 
brotherhood of faith. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
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proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1828. An Act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a Conquest 
of Cancer Agency in order to conquer can- 
cer at the earliest possible date. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is a District 
of Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). 


AMENDING UNIFORM COMMERCIAL 
CODE WITH RESPECT TO WARE- 
HOUSEMEN’S LIEN 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 6968) 
to amend the Uniform Commercial Code 


of the District of Columbia to make a 
warehouseman’s lien for charges and ex- 
penses in relation to household goods 
stored with him effective against all per- 
sons if the depositor of the goods was the 
legal possessor, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6968 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
28: 7-209(3) of the Uniform Commercial 
Code (D.C. Code, sec. 28: 7-209(3) ) is amend- 
ed by inerting “(a)” immediately after “(3)” 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) A warehouseman’s lien under subsec- 
tion (1) on household goods for charges and 
expenses in relation to the goods is also ef- 
fective against all persons if the depositor 
was the legal possessor of the goods at the 
time of deposit. The term ‘household goods’ 
means furniture, furnishings, or personal ef- 
fects used by the depositor in a dwelling.” 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6968 
is to amend the Uniform Commercial 
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Code provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Code to make, with respect to house- 
hold goods, a warehouseman’s lien for 
charges and expenses in relation to the 
same stored with him superior to chattel 
mortgages and conditional sales 
contracts. 

This proposed amendment affords the 
warehouseman appropriate security for 
his storage and care of the goods, which 
accrue to the benefit of both the mer- 
chant and the owner of the goods, with- 
out fear of jeopardizing the merchant. 

PRESENT LAW 

Under the current provisions of the 
District of Columbia Code title 28, section 
7-209), in the event that a warehouse- 
man or mover receives household goods 
for storage or moving, and the person 
depositing the goods defaults on storage 
charges, the warehouseman’s right or 
lien to proceeds in any sale or auction 
of the goods is subordinate to prior re- 
corded liens on the goods. 

On the other hand, merchants rely 
primarily on credit checks and payment 
histories to protect themselves, rather 
than on their lien; however, the ware- 
houseman has only a lien as recourse on 
default. The prior recorded liens are 
those imposed on the goods by the mer- 
chant who has sold the goods and then 
allowed the depositor to possess them for 
use. 

The warehouseman or mover, who has 
a common carrier’s duty to accept all 
shipments tended for movement within 
his authorized territory, takes all the 
risks of payment without the prior op- 
portunity of credit check afforded to a 
merchant. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make the warehouseman’s lien for 
charges and expenses effective against 
all persons if the depositor was the legal 
possessor. This would permit the ware- 
houseman to accept household goods for 
storage in sole reliance on the value of 
the goods themselves, especially in the 
situation of family emergencies. 

PRECEDENTS 


Legislation of this character was first 
adopted in California at the request and 
with the support of the warehousemen 
and movers in that State. Representa- 
tions were made to the California Legis- 
lature at that time, as they have been 
made to your committee, that the im- 
pact of this amendment is minimal; that 
merchants themselves sell on time only 
to those whose credit they approve after 
having the opportunity to review a credit 
application and check on the income of 
the purchaser; and that the merchants 
rely primarily on the credit rating rather 
than on the lien to which they are en- 
titled. 

On the other hand, as a practical mat- 
ter, movers take all the risks of payment 
without the prior opportunity to check 
for recorded liens or to check the credit 
of the customer. The mover has a com- 
mon carrier's duty and obligation to ac- 
cept all shipments tended for movement 
within his authorized territory, so the 
mover must rely on his warehouseman’'s 
lien for security rather than the usual 
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credit criteria. The public at the same 
time is benefited by having this service 
available in the time of need, especially 
in distress situations which arise, as in 
the case of a death in the family or a 
change of or loss of employment. 

Items purchased on time by a house- 
hold usually represent a large portion of 
the warehouse security for charges. The 
warehouseman’s recovery is thus reduced 
by reason of the loss of items of greatest 
sale value to merchant’s prior lien, since 
as stated, the warehouseman’s right or 
lien to proceeds in any sale, auction of the 
goods is subordinate prior recorded liens 
as well as to conditional sales contracts. 

HEARING 


A hearing on H.R. 6968 was held by 
the Judiciary Subcommittee of your 
Committee on May 11, 1971, at which 
time representatives of the government 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia testified in support thereof. No op- 
position to the bill was expressed at this 
hearing, and none has been received by 
the Committee. 

The legislation has been reviewed by 
the Bar Association Committee on Com- 
mercial and Business Law and was ap- 
proved by its board of directors. It re- 
flects changes recommended by the 
Permanent Editorial Board for the Uni- 
form Commercial Code which has been 
adopted by all the States, and approved 
by the Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia by the act of December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 718, District of Columbia Code, 
title 28, sec. 7-101 et seq.) 

This bill represents the first change to 
the District of Columbia version of the 
Uniform Commercial Code, and the rec- 
ommendation of the Permanent Edi- 
torial Board for the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code is as follows: 

The 1966 official recommendations for 
amendment of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code, promulgated by the Perma- 
nent Editorial Board for the Uniform 
Commercial Code, state, as official com- 
ments to subsections 3 of section 7-209, 
as amended, state: 

Subsections (1) and (2) validate the lien 
and security interest “against the ballor.” 
As against third parties, subsection (3) (a) 
continues the rule under the prior uniform 
statutory provision that to validate the lien 
the owner must have entrusted the goods to 
the depositors, and that the circumstances 
must be such that a pledge by the depositor 
to a good faith purchaser for value would 
have been valid. Thus the owner's interest 
will not be subjected to a lien or security 
interest arising out of a deposit of his goods 
by a thief. The warehouseman may be pro- 
jected because of the actual, implied or ap- 
parent authority of the depcsitor, because 
of a Factor’s Act, or because of other circum- 
stances, which would protect a bona fide 
pledgee, unless those circumstances are de- 
nied effect under Section 7-503. When the 
third party is the holder of a security in- 
terest, the rights of the warehouseman de- 
pend on the priority given to a hypothetical 
bona fide pledge by Article 9, particularly 
Section 9-312. Thus the special priority 
granted to statutory Mens by Section 9-310 
does not apply to liens under subsection (1) 
of this section, since subsection (3) “ex- 
pressly provides otherwise” within the mean- 
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ing of Section 9-310. As to household goods, 
however, subsection (c)(b) makes the 
warehouseman’s lien “for charges and er- 
penses in relation to the goods” effective 
against all persons if the depositor was the 
legal possessor. The purpose of the exception 
is to permit the warehouseman to accept 
household goods for storage in sole reliance 
on the value of the goods themselves, espe- 
cially in situations of family emergency. 
(Emphasis added). 
CONCLUSION 


It is the judgment of our committee 
that the proposed legislation is valid and 
equitable, and our committee recom- 
mends that same be approved. 

COSTS 


No costs will result to the District of 
Columbia by the enactment of H.R. 6968. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I note the absence of any 
kind of report from the District govern- 
ment. I do not know whether that is 
important—but I find nothing by way of 
a letter from the District government. 

Mr. HUNGATE. The District govern- 
ment did testify in favor of this legisla- 
tion and they have no objection in con- 
nection with H.R. 6968. They indicated 
this in a letter signed by Mr. Graham 
Watt, the Assistant Commissioner dated 
May 11, 1971, that was not included in 
the report and it should have been. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TAX EXEMPTION OF SUPREME 
COUNCIL OF THE SCOTTISH RITE 
OF FREEMASONRY 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 7718) 
to exempt from taxation by the District 
of Columbia certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which is owned by the 
Supreme Council—Mother Council of 
the World—of the Inspectors General 
Knights Commanders of the House of the 
Temple of Solomon of the Thirty-third 
Degree of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry of the 
Southern Jurisdiction of the United 
States of America, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in explanation of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 7718 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to the provisions of subsection (b), 
the property in the District of Columbia de- 
scribed in subsection (c) and owned by the 
Supreme Council (Mother Council of the 
World) of the Inspectors Generals Knights 
Commanders of the House of the Temple of 
Solomon of the Thirty-third Degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
Masonry of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the “Supreme Coun- 
cil”) shall be exempt from taxation by the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The property described in subsection 
(c) shall be exempt from taxation by the 
District of Columbia so long as that prop- 
erty is owned by the Supreme Council and is 
used in carrying on its purposes and activi- 
ties and is not used for any commercial pur- 
poses. The provisions of section 2 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved December 24, 1942 (D.C, 
Code, sec. 47-801b), shall apply with respect 
to the property made exempt from taxation 
by this section, and the Supreme Council 
shall make the reports required by section 3 
of that Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-80lc) and 
shall have the appeal rights provided by sec- 
tion 5 of that Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-801e). 

(c) The property referred to in subsection 
(a) is as follows: 

(1) Lots 86 to 97, lot 100, and parts of lots 
98 and 99 in M.D. and H. J. Biddle’s subdi- 
vision of lots in square 192, as per plat re- 
corded in the Office of the Surveyor for the 
District of Columbia in liber 18 at folio 65; 
also part of the alley closed as shown on & 
plat recorded in said surveyor’s office in liber 
40 at folio 130, all described in one parcel as 
follows: Beginning at the northwest corner 
of said square and running thence south 
along 16th Street 217.50 feet to the north 
line of a 15 feet wide public alley and the 
southwest corner of said lot 86; thence east 
along said alley 196.50 feet; thence 86.50 feet 
north to a point in the south line of said lot 
96, distant 15.50 feet west of the southeast 
corner of said lot; thence east to the south- 
east corner of said lot 96; thence north 131 
feet to north “S” Street; thence west 212 
feet to the place beginning; being now 
known for purposes of assessment and taxa- 
tion as lot 800 in square 192. 

(2) Lots 40, 41, and 42 in Thomas Tyrell’s 
subdivision of original lot 14 in square 192, 
as per plat recorded in the said surveyor's 
office in liber J. H. K, at folio 383. 

(3) Lot 28 in William S. Roose’s subdi- 
vision of lots in square 192, as per plat 
recorded in the said surveyor’s office in liber 
J. H. K. at folio 135. 

(4) Lots 105 and 106 in Jesse W. Rawl- 
ings subdivision of lots in square 192, as per 
plat recorded in the said surveyor’s office in 
liber 47 at folio 173. 

(5) Lots 22 to 26 inclusive in William 8. 
Roose’s subdivision of lots in square 192, as 
per plat recorded in said surveyor’s office in 
liber J. H. K. at folio 135; said land being 
now taxed as lot 808 in square 192. 

(6) The alley closed as shown on plat 
recorded in the said surveyor’s office in liber 
157 at folio 24, and now known for the pur- 
poses of assessment and taxation as lot 819 
in square 192. 

Szc. 2. The first section of this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1971. 
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Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 7718), to exempt from taxation by 
the District of Columbia certain property 
in the District of Columbia which is 
owned by the Supreme Council (Mother 
Council of the World) of the Inspectors 
General Knights Commanders of the 
House of the Temple of Solomon of the 
Thirty-third Degree of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry 
of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America, having con- 
siderec the same, report favorably there- 
on without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 7718, one of four 
identical bills introduced in the present 
Congress, is to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia belonging to the Supreme Coun- 
cil—Mother Council of the World—of the 
Inspectors General Knights Commanders 
of the House of the Temple of Solomon 
of the Thirty-third Degree of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freema- 
sonry of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

This property is located at 16th and R 
Streets NW. Its current assessed value is 
$1,074,945, and the annual tax is $33,- 
323.29. A portion of the property is used 
as a public library, and for this reason is 
currently exempt from District of Co- 
lumbia real property taxation under ex- 
isting law. i 

The exemption which this bill would 
provide would be effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after June 30, 
1971. 

BACKGROUND 
NATURE OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE 
SCOTTISH RITE 

The Supreme Council was incorpo- 
rated by act of Congress in 1896. Section 
5 of that act provides in part that the 
corporation “shall not engage in any 
business for gain, the purposes of said 
corporation being fraternal and benev- 
olent.” Thus, the Supreme Council is 
prohibited, by the language of its char- 
ter, from engaging in any profitmaking 
activities. 

The broad purposes of the Supreme 
Council, as set forth in a publication of 
general information concerning the An- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry is as follows: 

The purpose of the Scottish Rite, simply 
stated, is to seek that which is the most 
worth in the world; to exalt the dignity of 
every person, the human side of our daily 
activities, and the maximum service to hu- 
manity; to aid mankind's search in God's 
universe for identity, for development and 
for destiny, and thereby achieve better men 
in a better world, happier men in a happier 
world, and wiser men in a wiser world. 


The Scottish Rite is universal in its 
philosophy, and nonsectarian in mem- 
bership. 

SCOPE OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 

Contrary to the geographical restric- 
tion which its title might seem to imply, 
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the Supreme Council, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, actually covers the masonic organi- 
zations of 37 States and a number of 
Asian countries. This organization com- 
prises 177 consistories, with a total of 
565,796 members. 

The property owned by the Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite, located at 
1733 16th Street NW. in the District of 
Columbia, is known as “The House of the 
Temple.” This magnificent structure 
houses the headquarters and administra- 
tive center for the entire Scottish Rite 
organization, as well as a fine public li- 
brary and an educational museum. 

CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


All the revenues accruing to the Su- 
preme Council are spent for educational 
and charitable purposes. 

In the field of education, the supreme 
council has been one of the most active 
organizations in the United States de- 
voted to fostering the appreciation of 
the great blessing and privileges of the 
American form of government, and to 
explaining the ideals and principles upon 
which is it founded. The Supreme Coun- 
cil's Department of Education has for 
many years contributed substantially to 
the betterment of the District of Colum- 
bia through its charitable activities, Its 
patriotic literature and films have been 
made available to countless millions, not 
only in the District but throughout the 
Nation. Its scholarship program has con- 
tributed materially to institutions of 
higher learning, both here and elsewhere. 

During the ll-year period prior to 
1970, seven booklets were published on 
the nature of the American constitu- 
tional system and many of the problems 
which have arisen to affect it. More than 
7 million copies of the articles in 
these booklets have been distributed to 
public schools and to interested in all 
walks of life. 

The Scottish Rite Foundation, a con- 
stituent part of the supreme council, is 
a strong instrumentality for distin- 
guished service to religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, and educational pur- 


poses. 
In 1958, the foundation established a 
program in California to combat diffi- 
culties of children in learning to speak, 
in learning to read, and in coordination 
of movements. Also, the foundation in 
Denver assists financially in developing 
new medical and therapeutic techniques 
to bring the gift of speech to brain-in- 
jured children. Formerly, most such un- 
fortunate children were doomed to a life 
of silence, and perhaps classed as im- 
beciles. in addition the foundation 
maintains hospitals for crippled children 
in Decatur, Ga., and in Dallas, Tex. It 
should be emphasized that there is no re- 
striction whatever as to religious or fra- 
ternal affiliation of the parents of the 
children treated in these institutions. 
This foundation has been qualified by 
the Federal Government as being a char- 
itable institution, and as such it is ex- 
empt from Federal income tax and also 
from any State income taxes. All admin- 
istrative expenses of the foundation are 
paid by the supreme council, so that 
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every dollar of donations and gifts goes 
to the use of the foundation's objectives. 

A partial list of charitable contributions 
made in recent years by the Supreme 
Council is the following: 

Partial list of charitable contributions 
American University $70, 000 
Baptist Theological Seminary---- 10, 000 
Baylor University. 70, 000 
Doane College 25, 000 


Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
rgi 10, 000 

Hiram Scott College 

MacArthur Memorial Foundation- 

Omaha, Nebraska Home for Boys. 

Pusan Charity Hospital 

Scholarships—Public School Ad- 

ministration 
School of the Ozarks_-_ 
Silliman University (The Philip- 


Stanford University 

The George Washington Univer- 
sity—Total of Grant 1 

The George Washington Univer- 
sity—Total of Grant 2 

United Givers Fund 

Uta Halee Protestant Home 

University of the Pacific 

University of Tampa 

Vanderbilt University—Law School 
Scholarship Fund 

West Central 4-H Educational 
Center (Virginia) 


2,501, 100 


THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


The Library of the Supreme Council 
was first formed by Gen. Albert Pike, and 
included his own private library. In 1888, 
he reported to the Supreme Council, as 
grand commander, that the library then 
consisted of some 8,000 volumes valued 
at $40,000. At that time, the now world- 
famous Library of Congress occupied 
limited space in the Capitol Building, and 
its collections were not then organized 
for any extended public use. Except for 
the existence of reading clubs and re- 
stricted collections in educational in- 
stitutions, there was not at that time any 
free public library in the Nation's Capi- 
tal 


In this 1888 allocution Albert Pike di- 
rected that the Library of the Supreme 
Council should be open to the general 
public as a free library. Thus, it became 
the first public library in the District 
of Columbia. 

Today, the library contains more than 
175,000 volumes. The collection on Free- 
masonry in all its branches is one of the 
most complete in existence, and forms 
about one-third of the entire library. 

The library’s stack gallery is equipped 
with fireproof exhibition cases, In these 
are displayed many jewels, aprons, art 
objects, handicraft, and other museum 
Pieces associated with Freemasonry. 

One of its unique exhibits is the Ma- 
sonic flag carried by Col. Edwin E. Aldrin 
oers his walk on the moon, on July 20, 
1969. 

The House of the Temvle is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., Monday through Friday, and 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. In 
front of the entrance, set in bronze let- 
ters in the granite floor, are the words, 
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“Erected to God and Dedicated to the 
Service of Humanity.” 
PRECEDENTS FOR LEGISLATION 


In 1964, the Congress enacted Private 
Law 88-296 (78 Stat. 1173), exempting 
from District of Columbia taxation real 
property of the United Supreme Council, 
Thirty-third Degree, Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Af- 
filiation. 

It should be explained that there are 
two Supreme Councils in the District of 
Columbia. One is known as the Prince 
Hall Supreme Council, which was the 
subject of the legislation referred to 
above, in the 88th Congress; the other 
is the Scottish Rite Supreme Council, 
which would receive the same degree of 
tax exemption under the provisions of 
the pending bill, H.R. 7718. In fact, the 
omission of the Scottish Rite Supreme 
Council from Private Law 88-296 was an 
oversight, which H.R. 7718 is intended to 
correct. 

Over a period of years, 31 other char- 
itable, religious, and similar organiza- 
tions have been exempted from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia real estate tax by 
special acts of Congress; and in addition, 
10 other such organizations were ex- 
empted by being named in Public Law 
77-846, approved December 24, 1942. 

ESTIMATE OF COST 

The property which would be exempted 
from District of Columbia taxation by 
the provisions of this bill is presently 
assessed at a value of $1,074,945, and the 
current annual tax on the property is 
$33,323.29. Hence, if neither the assessed 
evaluation nor the present real estate 
tax rate is changed during the next 5 
fiscal years, the total cost to the District 
of Columbia through the tax loss over 
this period will amount to $166,616.45. 


HEARING 

A public hearing on this bill was con- 
ducted on June 22, 1971, by the Judiciary 
Subcommittee, at which time several 
Members of the Congress expressed 
strong support for its enactment. 

CONCLUSION 

Our committee feels that it is alto- 
gether fitting and appropriate that the 
property owned by the Scottish Rite Su- 
preme Council, as described in H.R. 7718, 
should be exempted from District of 
Columbia real estate taxation. We can- 
not conceive of an organization more de- 
serving of such recognition by reason of 
its dedicated, unselfish, and unrestricted 
service to all mankind. It is our strong 
opinion that this action on the part of 
the Congress, which in effect will pro- 
vide this fine organization with an addi- 
tional $33,000 each year to expend in its 
worthy and charitable causes, is very 
much in the public interest. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
my colleague from Missouri yielding to 
me. I furthermore appreciate his clear 
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and concise statement about this legisla- 
tion. 

I might say to the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, that in accordance with custom 
I have read the committee report in de- 
tail and certainly am wont to be in 
accord with the intent of this legisla- 
tion. I well realize the charitable pur- 
poses and demonstrated acts as listed in 
the report and, indeed, one of my closest 
friends is one of the Supreme counselors 
of perhaps another district in the Mid- 
west, from Missouri. But from time to 
time, in spite of the requirement for this 
to be an organization of national scope 
and U.S. congressional charter with its 
headquarters in the District of Columbia, 
we have had legislation before us, either 
on District Day or sometimes even on 
the Consent Calendar, which involved 
tax exemption for equally charitable pur- 
poses but of only the local chapter or 
order; and therefore I want to be re- 
assured by my colleague of the commit- 
tee that this does represent a national 
effort. Indeed, if it was chartered by the 
Congress, we still have some responsi- 
bility to the Federal City before we 
forego tax collection, sitting as Council 
for the District of Columbia, of some 
$34,000 a year income. 

Mr. HUNGATE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I appreciate his analysis of 
the legislation. I think it is accurate. I 
share his concern in respect to the num- 
ber of organizations that are indeed ex- 
empted from taxation in the District. As 
the gentleman’s question implies, this is 
an organization national or even interna- 
tional in scope, and this is the head- 
quarters for 37 States plus Asian coun- 
tries, so it is not merely a local organiza- 
tion. 

I would say further to the gentleman 
that your Committee on the District of 
Columbia, in view of the financial plight 
that the District constantly seems to be 
in, has been concerned in, we have con- 
sidered legislation that might take all 
of these organizations over a period of 
maybe 5 years and phase them out of tax 
exemption. But short of doing that, we 
were unable to distinguish the worthy 
purposes of this—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

, The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to yield to my colleague from Missouri to 
continue his explanation. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I wondered if the gentleman would yield 
so that I might commend him. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I now have 
the floor, and I will be glad to yield for 
that purpose as soon as the gentleman 
ae Missouri has completed his sen- 

nce. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank my colleague 
from Missouri. We considered the prob- 
lem of the 31 or 41 organizations that en- 
joy similar exemptions. We considered 
phasing them out at maybe 20 percent a 
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year so they would not get a sudden 
shock. But short of accomplishing that 
purpose, we were unable to distinguish 
the worthy motives and charities carried 
on by this organization from many others 
that might seem to some to be even less 
worthy. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s explanation. Merely to 
“nail it down” as I understand it, this is 
not a case of legislation similar to that 
which we had before us once upon a time 
since I have been in the Congress, to ex- 
empt the local chapter of the DAR in- 
stead of the national organization of the 
DAR, whose blessed and revered sisters 
have Constitution Hall and use it and 
others for national purposes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he has stated the problem 
correctly. The only thing that would pre- 
vent this from being totally national is 
the fact that it represents 37 States and 
other countries, but there is apparently 
some other arrangement for the other 13 
States. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that, but its 
jurisdiction was chartered by the Con- 
gress, as I understand, and therefore it is 
of national import. 

Mr. HUNGATE. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
yield to my colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I merely wish to 
take a moment to commend the subcom- 
mittee for its action on this bill, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
its ranking member (Mr. NELSEN) and 
ae This is a humanitarian, charitable 
bill, 

Mr. Speaker, believing as we all do in 
the motto, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
I want to strongly recommend favorable 
action on the pending bill H.R. 7718. 

This measure was reported favorably 
by the District of Columbia Committee 
which recommended that the bill be 
passed. It is an identical measure with 
H.R. 7717 on this project which I was 
pleased to introduce. This proposed legis- 
lation would exempt from taxation by 
the District of Columbia, the property 
ewned by the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. Specifi- 
cally, it is that magnificent structure and 
the land upon which it is built located at 
1733 16th Street NW., in the city of 
Washington, known as “The House of 
the Temple.” This imposing building in 
our Nation’s Capital, was designed by 
John Russell Pope, one of America’s 
great architects, constructed with hand- 
picked materials from the United States 
and other parts of the world, decorated, 
and furnished with priceless articles of 
the finest craftsmanship. This edifice 
houses a great public library, an edu- 
cational museum, as well as the head- 
quarters and active administrative cen- 
ter of the Scottish Rite. 

Today, the library contains more than 
175,000 volumes and many cases of his- 
torical exhibits. In 1888, Gen. Albert Pike 
directed that the Library of the Supreme 
Council should be open to the general 
public as a free library and, thus, it be- 
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came the first public library in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The House of the Tem- 
ple is open to everyone, each weekday 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on 
Saturday. In front of the entrance, set 
in bronze letters in the granite floor are 
the words, “Erected to God and dedi- 
cated to the Service of Humanity.” 

As we all believe in equal rights, I wish 
to emphasize the fact that this legislation 
is not a request for any special favor— 
not the asking for something different or 
extraordinary—not the solicitation of a 
privilege, but merely the enactment, or 
one might properly say, the implementa- 
tion of the broad provisions contained in 
the District of Columbia Code Annotated 
(1967 edition and 1971 Cumulative Sup- 
plement). 

Over a period of years, approximately 
43 charitable, religious, and similar or- 
ganizations have been exempted from the 
District of Columbia real estate tax by 
special acts of the Congress. These in- 
clude the following: American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, National Geograph- 
ic Society, Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia, National Lutheran Home, 
National Academy of Science, Brookings 
Institution, American Forestry Associa- 
tion, American Tree Association, Car- 
negie Institutions of Washington, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Associ- 
ation to Promote Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, Disabled American Veterans, 
National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, American Red Cross, Louise 
Home, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Luther 
Statue Association, St. Mark’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Young Woman's 
Christian Home, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Frederick Douglass Memo- 


rial and Historical Association, Edes. 


Home, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, National Society United States 
Daughters of 1812, National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
American Legion, National Education As- 
sociation, Society of the Cincinnati, 
American Veterans of World War II, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, National Wom- 
an's Party, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, National Guard Associ- 
ation, Woodrow Wilson Home, American 
Institute of Architects Foundation. In 
this connection I have prepared a table 
which shows the names of these organi- 
zations whose property has been ex- 
empted from taxation by the District of 
Columbia, and the location of such prop- 
erty, together with statutory reference 
granting such tax exemption. This ta- 
ble follows my remarks. All this proposed 
legislation would do, is to remove an in- 
vidious discrimination now present 
against a truly great, a genuinely benev- 
olent and dedicated charitable, educa- 
tional and fraternal body. 

In 1964, the Congress enacted Private 
Law 88-296 (78 Stat. 1173), exempting 
from District of Columbia taxation real 
property of the United Supreme Council, 
33d degree, Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite of Freemasory, southern juris- 
diction—Prince Hall affiliation. 

It should be explained that there are 
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two supreme councils in the District of 
Columbia. One is known as the Prince 
Hall Supreme Council, which was the 
subject of the legislation referred to 
above, in the 88th Congress; the other 
is the Scottish Rite Supreme Council, 
which would receive the same degree of 
tax exemption under the provisions of 
my bill, H.R. 7717, and the pending bill, 
H.R. 7718. In fact, the omission of the 
Scottish Rite Supreme Council from Pri- 
vate Law 88-296 was an oversight, which 
this measure is intended to correct. 

The District of Columbia Code, title 
47, concerns “taxation and fiscal affairs,” 
and its chapter 8 deals with “exemption 
from taxation.” Among the provisions of 
section 47-801a, specifying real property 
exempt from taxation, may be found the 
following: 

(g) Library buildings belonging to and 
operated by organizations which are not or- 
ganized or operated for private gain and are 
open to the public generally. 

(h) Buildings belonging to and operated by 
institutions which are not organized or op- 
erated for private gain, which are used for 
purposes of public charity principally in the 
District of Columbia. 

. . . . . 

(q) Buildings belonging to organizations 
which are charged with the administration, 
coordination, or unification of activities, 
locally or otherwise, of institutions or orga- 
nizations entitled to exemptions under the 
provisions of Sections 47-80la, 47-801b, and 
48-80lc to 47-801f, and used as administra- 
tive headquarters thereof. 

(r) (1) Grounds belonging to and reason- 
able required and actually used for the 
carrying on of the activities and purposes 
of any institution or organization entitled 
to exemptions under the provisions of Sec- 
tions 47-80la, 47-801lb and 47-80lc to 
47-S01f. 


Applying the criteria for exemption 
from taxation of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, section 47-801la, to the objec- 
tives of the bill now before this House, 
we must conclude: 

As to subparagraph (g) that library 
buildings are exempt. The House of the 
Temple has over 175,000 volumes. The 
statute also requires that it be operated 
by nonprofit organizations. The su- 
preme council is not only such a non- 
profit body, but is organized for chari- 
table, educational, humanitarian, and 
fraternal purposes. The District of Co- 
lumbia Code also requires the library to 
be open to the public generally. The li- 
brary in the House of the Temple is open 
every day of the week, except on Sunday, 
to the public generally, and it is free and 
has been free for the past 83 years. 

In regard to subparagraph (h) that 
the building be used for purposes of pub- 
lic charity, I should like to cite a partial 
list of charitable contributions made the 
by supreme council in recent years: 

American University, $70,000. 

Baptist Theologican Seminary, 1964, $10,- 
000. 
Baylor University, $70,000. 

Doane College, $25,000. 

Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, 1963 
and 1965, $10,000. 

Hiram Scott College, $10,000. 

MacArthur Memorial Foundation, $8,500. 

Omaha, Nebraska Home for Boys, $2,000. 

Pusan Charity Hospital, 1963, $7,000. 
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Scholarships: Public School Administra- 
tion. Two $5,000 Scholarships each year for 
five years for doctorates in Public School 
Administration, $50,000. 

School of the Ozarks, $10,000. 

Silliman University (The Philippines), 
1961 and 1963, $2,500. 

Stanford University, $40,000. 

The George Washington University— 
1927 and 1947—Establishment of School of 
Government, Business and International Af- 
fairs, $1,025,000. 

The George Washington University— 
Since 1956, 260 Fellowship Grants, totaling, 
$1,000,000. 

United Givers Pund, 1956 and 1957, $22,- 
100. 

Uta Halee Protestant Home, 1961-70, $3,- 
000. 

University of the Pacific, 1961-69, $35,000. 

University of Tampa, 1966, $5,000. 

Vanderbilt University—Law School Schol- 
arship Fund, $93,500. 


West Central 4-H Educational Center (Vir- 
gina), 1967-70, $22,500. 


I should also like to invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that 
over $2 million was given to the George 
Washington University and a substan- 
tial sum of money to the American Uni- 
versity, both in the District of Columbia. 

As the report on this bill indicates, the 
Scottish Rite Foundation, a constituent 
part of the supreme council, has been 
ruled as being a charitable organization 
and qualified by the U.S. Government to 
be exempt from Federal income tax. 

In 1958, the California Scottish Rite 
Foundation established a program for 
childhood aphasia to combat difficulties 
of children in learning to speak—child- 
hood aphasia; in learning to read— 
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dyslexia; and in coordination of move- 
ments—dyspraxia. 

The Scottish Rite Foundation of 
Denver, founded in 1952, assists finan- 
cially in developing new medical and 
therapeutic techniques which can bring 
the gift of speech to brain-injured— 
aphasic children. Formerly, most of 
these unfortunate afflicted children 
were doomed to a life of silence, and 
perhaps classed as imbeciles. 

In addition, the Scottish Rite main- 
tains hosptials for crippled children at 
Decatur, Ga., and at Dallas, Tex. I 
should like to strongly emphasize that 
there is no restriction as to religious or 
fraternal affiliation of the parents; 
patients are admitted whether Protes- 
tant, Catholic, or Jewish, and whether 
the father is or is not a Mason. This is 
so stated on pages 20 and 21 of a pam- 
phlet entitled, “General Information 
Concerning the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite.” 

In the field of education, I should 
point out further, Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Council has been one of the 
most active organizations in the United 
States devoted to fostering the appre- 
ciation of the great blessings and priv- 
ileges of the American form of govern- 
ment and explaining the ideals of the 
principles upon which our system of 
government was founded. It stresses the 
essential need for the development of 
man’s spiritual capacity and under- 
standing under God. The Scottish Rite 
is universal in its philosophy and non- 
sectarian in membership. 

During an 1l-year period up to 1970, 
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seven booklets were published on the na- 
ture of the American constitutional sys- 
tem and many of the problems which 
had arisen to affect it. Over 7 million 
copies of the articles in the booklets were 
distributed to public schools and to in- 
terested persons in all walks of life. 

In 1970, a new series of pamphlets 
were published by the Supreme Council 
under the general title “Dynamic Free- 
doms.” The four issues are entitled as 
follows: “Our Freedom Documents,” 
“Communism—Enemy of All Freedoms,” 
“Separation of Church and State,” and 
“Free Enterprise—An American Inven- 
tion.” All of these publications manifest 
that the Supreme Council favors the in- 
culcation of patriotism, respect for law 
and order, and undying loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, in summary and in urg- 
ing passage of the pending bill, I should 
like to quote from the committee report 
(H. Rept. 92-321) , as follows: 


Your committee feels that it is altogether 
fitting and appropriate that the property 
owned by the Scottish Rite Supreme Council, 
as described in H.R. 7718, should be exempt- 
ed from District of Columbia real estate tax- 
ation. We cannot conceive of an organiza- 
tion more deserving of such recognition by 
reason of its dedicated, unselfish, and unre- 
stricted service to all mankind. It is our 
strong opinion that this action on the part 
of the Congress, which in effect will pro- 
vide this fine organization with an additional 
$33,000 each year to expend in its worthy 
and charitable causes, is very much in the 
public interest. 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE PROPERTIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARE EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


Code section Name of organization 


Square Lot number or 


number remarks Code section 


47-801a-(K)_ 

See also, Public 
Law 77-846, 
56 Stat. 1089 
(1942). 


(1) National Geographic Society. 


(3) The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia. 
(4) National Lutheran Home__...-_....._- 
(5) National Academy of Science. 
(6) Brookings Institution... 
(7) American Forestry Association. 
(8) American Tree Association... - 
(9) Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
(10) American Chemical Society ~ 
(il) American Association to Promote 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
- Disabled American Veterans. - 
- National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. 
American Red Cross 
Louise Home.. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art_. 
- Luther Statue Association. 
- St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church. - 
Young Woman’s Christian Home... 


47-801a-1..__. 
47-801a-2_.._. 


47-801b-1. 


Young Women’s Christian Association... -_- : 


. Young Men’s Christian Association __ __ 


Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical... __- 


Association. 
- Edes Home 


. Daughters of the American Revolution 
do... 
do 
do 


(2) American Pharmaceutical Association... 


j Buildings. 


801 known as 2715 
Q Street NW. 


169 Private Law 88- 
A | 296,78 Stat. 
a 1173 (1964). 
788 7 and 9. 
Sue mason! 
Hall A 
. Cedar Hill, Anacostia. 


indigent widows. 
8,9, and 10. 


3 12,13, 14, 15, and 16. | 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 
2. 


Home for aged and | 
| 
| 


Name of organization 


ad ancasaQ0- 
x National Society ‘United States Daughters of 


. American Veterans of World War I1.. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars.. é 
National Woman’s Party. z 

. American Association of University Women. 1 3 
National Guard Association. > 625 60 


tExemption from taxation by private law.]___ 


United Supreme Council, 33d degree, An- 

cient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
, Southern Jurisdiction—Prince 
iliation, 


Square 


number 


Lot number or 
remarks 


4,5,6,7, and 11. 
811. 


National Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
The American Legion. 
_ National Education Association. - 
Society of The Cincinnati_ 


32 and 33. 
~ 42, 43,49, and pert 
of fot 5. 


05, 
38, 20, 19, and 841. 
863, 864, and 865. 

843. 


36 and 37. 
36—Octagon House. 


11, 12, 15, 16, and 
21, Roland Park. 


2,3, 4, 5,6,7,8,9 
and 10, 17, and 
22, Roland Park 2. 

1 and 19, Roland 
Park 


ark. 
18, Roland Park, 
5,405 20, Roland Park. 
828 and 848, Roland 


Park. 

(Note: All lots above 
mentioned except 
portions prior 
condemned.) 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
yield to my colleague from Minnesota, 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 


will the 


i 


As pointed out by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HUNGATE) all of the alter- 
native possibilities were considered. 
However, at this point, in all fairness it 
seemed only right that this bill be passed, 
and I recommend that it be passed at 
this session today. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, whom I 
saw on his feet first. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Dr. HALL) for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the report I find listed 
grants made by the Supreme Council to 
the George Washington University in the 
amount of $2,025,000. The Supreme 
Council has helped the District of Co- 
lumbia substantially by the very liberal 
grants made to institutions domiciled in 
the District of Columbia, both through 
education and charity. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the comment. 

As I say, I have studied the bill in de- 
tail. I do know of the organization's 
charitable work, and also their work 
with crippled children. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in the favorable remarks which have 
been made on the floor on this legisla- 
tion. I am pleased to sponsor it and I 
thank the Committee for the favorable 
action which it has taken. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, we feel 
that every one of these organizations we 
have exempted should be exempted be- 
cause the States have exempted these 
charity organizations which make no 
profit and rent no space, certainly the 
majority of these organizations do more 
good than any taxes they would pay. We 
are fortunate to have organizations like 
this donate $3 million to organizations 
such as George Washington University 
and other universities, as well as other 
institutions in the District. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am com- 
pletely reassured. 

I thank the committee for the state- 
ments on this legislation. I do hope they 
go forward with eventually recouping 
for tax purposes all of this valuable real 
estate in Metropolitan Washington and 
the District of Columbia, if they can find 
an equitable basis for doing it. I shall 
vote in favor of this bill. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with those who support 
passage of legislation granting exemp- 
tion from real estate taxes for property 
owned by the Scottish Rite Supreme 
Council in the District of Columbia. 
There is ample precedent for this legis- 
lation in connection with the holdings 
of charitable and religious organizations. 
Those of us who have had the high honor 
of association with this organization can 
testify from firsthand experience that 
its function is wholly and entirely dom- 
inated by its dedication to the advance- 
ment of charitable programs. 

Most Americans are familar with the 
strong emphasis placed on maintenance 
and improvement of the crippled chil- 
dren's hospitals and the work in foster- 
ing new medical and therapeutic tech- 
niques to bring the gift of speech to chil- 
dren who have suffered brain injuries. In 
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addition there are many contributions 
to charity hospitals, orphanages and edu- 
cational institutions which concentrate 
and focus on improvement of conditions 
for handicapped young people. It has 
been true of the Scottish Rite charitable 
program for many years that all over- 
head expenses of the program are paid 
by sources other then donations. As a 
result, all gifts and donations are chañ- 
neled directly and in sum total to the 
beneficiaries. 

The work performed under the guid- 
ance of the Scottish Rite Supreme Coun- 
cil represents one of the major private 
efforts toward bettering conditions for 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 
It is eminently fair that this work should 
proceed in a manner which permits all of 
the available funds to be placed at the 
disposal of those agencies which can take 
direct action in this important field. For 
this reason I support the legislation and 
urge its passage since the relatively small 
loss of real estate taxes to the District of 
Columbia government will be more than 
made up in the total of contributions to 
universities and private charitable agen- 
cies both located in the District of Colum- 


_ bia metropolitan area. 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, as au- 
thor of one of the four identical bills 
introduced in the present Congress, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7718. 

I would commend the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Passman), for his leader- 
ship in this matter and would like to as- 
sociate myself with his remarks and those 
of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins), and the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. BroTzMan). 

Rather than simply repeat the excel- 
lent statements made by my colleagues 
or the facts presented in the committee 
report, I would only state that as a grad- 
uate of George Washington University, 
the largest recipient of education con- 
tributions from the Supreme Council, I 
am fully aware of the effect the grants 
to that university have had on the stu- 
dents of the university. 

I earnestly urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
action of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia in recommending the pas- 
sage of H.R. 7718 to exempt certain real 
property of the supreme council of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from taxation by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, and other members have well 
stated the reasons for this meritorious 
proposal. The property in question is 
known as the House of the Temple and 
is owned by the supreme council of the 
Scottish Rite. It houses the headquarters 
and administrative center for the entire 
Scottish Rite organization, as well as a 
fine public library and an educational 
museum. All the revenues accruing to the 
supreme council are spent for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes. In fact, 
the organization has contributed sub- 
stantially to the betterment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia through its charitable 
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activities and through the distribution of 
patriotic literature and films. The pro- 
grams of the organization are nationwide 
in scope and they include hospitals for 
crippled children in Georgia and in 
Texas. There are many organizations 
which have been exempted from District 
taxes on real property, none of them 
more deserving than the supreme coun- 
cil. I trust that this measure can enjoy 
a unanimous vote of the House today, 
and that it will also receive speedy and 
favorable consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAX-SHELTERED ANNUITIES FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACH- 
ERS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
9395) to authorize the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia to enter into 
agreements with teachers and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia for the purchase of 
annuity contracts, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9395 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1 of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Act of 1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1501), 
and of any other law, or regulation affecting 
the salary of teachers or school officers em- 
ployed in the service of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commissioner”) is au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement with a 
teacher or school officer to reduce the salary 
of that teacher or school officer by an amount 
requested by that teacher or school officer, 
and to contribute that amount for the pur- 
chase of an annuity contract described in 
section 403(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the taxability of bene- 
ficiaries of annuity plans) for that teacher or 
school official. 

(b) The reduction in salary effected under 
an agreement authorized by this Act shall 
not be considered in computing the salary 
for any teacher or school officer for any other 
purpose including, but not limited to, the 
determination of benefits or contributions 
under chapters 81 (relating to workmen's 
compensation) and 87 (relating to life in- 
surance) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner shall prescribe 
such regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “teacher or school officer includes all 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia who receive compensation accord- 
ing to the salary schedules under section 1 
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of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955, and to whom the provisions of 
the Act entitled “An Act for the retirement 
of public school teachers in the District of 
Columbia”, approved August 7, 1946 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-721 et seq.) are applicable. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall apply with respect 
to any pay period of any teacher or school 
officer beginning on or after the one hun- 
dred and eightieth day after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The purpose of H.R. 9395 is to author- 
ize the reduction of salaries of teachers 
and school officers employed in the serv- 
ice of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, by an amount which would be 
paid into a tax-sheltered annuity pro- 
gram pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 403(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, relating to the taxability of 
beneficiaries of annuity plans. 

REASON FOR LEGISLATION 


Under the above-cited section of the 
Internal Revenue Code, employees 
of educational institutions are allowed to 
purchase annuities to supplement their 
retirement incomes, through a reduction 
in salary not in excess of one-sixth 
thereof; and the amounts of these reduc- 
tions for the purchase of annuities are 
not subject to Federal income tax, al- 
though of course Federal income tax is 
payable on the actual benefits received 
from these annuities subsequent to re- 
tirement. And at the same time, the em- 
ployee’s salary prior to such reduction is 
considered to be his salary for all other 
purposes, such as retirement, life insur- 
ance, and disability compensation. 

Participation in a tax-sheltered an- 
nuity program pursuant to the provisions 
of this bill would be purely voluntary on 
the part of educational personnel, and 
those not wishing to participate would be 
under no obligation to do so. 

Your committee is informed that ac- 
cording to the latest available figures, 
more than 200 school districts in at least 
43 States provide tax-sheltered annuity 
plans for their educational employees, 
including the neighboring States of 
Maryland and Virginia. These States are 
the following: Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

The effect of the enactment of H.R. 
9395 would be to give the District of Co- 
lumbia the authority to enter into salary 
reduction agreements with eligible em- 
ployees who desire to participate in such 
a program, which would assist the Dis- 
trict in its recruitment of educational 
Personnel who might be interested in tak- 
ing advantage of the benefits offered by 
this type of program. 
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The bill will become effective 180 days 
after the date of enactment. 


HEARINGS 


A public hearing on this measure was 
conducted on May 24, 1971. Support for 
the enactment of the bill was offered by 
the District of Columbia government, the 
District of Columbia Board of Education, 
and the Washington Teachers Union. 


COSTS 


The enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation will not result in any additional 
cost to the government of the District of 
Columbia. 

CONCLUSION 


It is the opinion of our committee that 
this proposed legislation, which is de- 
signed to allow the teachers and school 
officers in the public school system of the 
District of Columbia to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a tax-sheltered annuity pro- 
gram, is justified because it will simply 
extend to these employees in the Nation’s 
Capital an economic benefit which is al- 
ready provided such employees in most 
other school jurisdictions. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Broy- 
HILL), the author of the bill, so that he 
may explain the bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to solicit the support of 
my colleagues for the enactment of the 
bill H.R. 9395, of which I am pleased to 
be the author. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, upon the request of a teacher or 
other professional employee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education, to 
reduce the salary of such an employee by 
an amount which will be paid toward 
that employee’s credit in a tax-sheltered 
annuity program. 

Section 403(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and the regulations applicable 
thereto, provide that employees of edu- 
cational institutions may purchase an- 
nuities to supplement their retirement 
pensions, by a reduction in their salaries 
not in excess of one-sixth thereof and 
the amounts so deducted for this pur- 
pose shall not be subject to Federal in- 
come tax. Of course, however, Federal in- 
com? taxes will be payable on the actual 
benefits received by the employees from 
these annuities after their retirement. 

It is further provided that the salary 
of such an employee before this reduc- 
tion shall be considered to be his salary 
for all other purposes, such as retirement, 
life insurance, and disability compensa- 
tion. 

I am informed that at present, some 
43 States have authorized these salary 
reductions for tax-sheltered annuity 
programs for educational employees, in- 
cluding the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

Legislation is required to authorize 
this program through salary reductions 
for personnel of the District of Columbia 
public school system. Such legislation 
was requested by the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia in 1968, and a 
bill to accomplish this purpose was in- 
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troduced at that time, but too late in the 
session to receive action. This legislation 
is supported also by the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers Union. 

The enactment of this bill will involve 
no financial participation whatever by 
the District of Columbia government. 
Thus, the only expense to the city will be 
the small cost of administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action 
on this measure. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA TO ENTER INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENT ON QUALIFICATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
8407) to authorize the District of Co- 
lumbia to enter into the Interstate Agree- 
ment on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8407 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to enter into and execute on be- 
half of the District of Columbia an agree- 
ment with any State or States legally join- 
ing therein in the form substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“THE INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON 
QUALIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

“ARTICLE I—Purpose, Findings, and Policy 
“1. The States party to this Agreement, de- 

siring by common action to improve their 
respective school systems by utilizing the 
teacher or other professional educational per- 
son wherever educated, declare that it is the 
policy of each of them, on the basis of coop- 
eration with one another, to take advantage 
of the preparation and experience of such 
persons wherever gained, thereby serving the 
best interests of society, of education, and of 
the teaching profession. It is the purpose of 
this Agreement to provide for the develop- 
ment and execution of such programs of co- 
operation as will facilitate the movement of 
teachers and other professional educational 
personnel among the States party to it, and 
to authorize specific interstate educational 
personnel contracts to achieve that end. 

“2. The party States find that included in 
the large movement of population among all 
sections of the Nation are many qualified 
educational personnel who move for family 
and other personal reasons but who are hin- 
dered in using their professional skill and ex- 
perience in their new locations. Variations 
from State to State in requirements for quali- 
fying educational personnel discourage such 
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personnel from taking the steps necessary 
to qualify in other States. As a consequence, 
a significant number of professionally pre- 
pared and experienced educators is lost to our 
school systems. Facilitating the employment 
of qualified educational personnel, without 
reference to their States of origin, can in- 
crease the available educational resources. 
Participation in this Agreement can increase 
the availability of educational manpower. 


“ARTICLE I—Definitions 


“As used in this Agreement and contracts 
made pursuant to it, unless the context 
clearly requires otherwise: 

“1. ‘Educational personnel’ means persons 
who must meet requirements pursuant to 
State law as a condition of employment in 
educational programs. 

“2. "Designated State official’ means the 
education official of a State selected by that 
State to negotiate and enter into, on behalf 
of his State, contracts pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. 

“3. ‘Accept’, or any variant thereof, means 
to recognize and give effect to one or more 
determinations of another State relating to 
the qualifications of educational personnel 
in lieu of making or requiring a like deter- 
mination that would otherwise be required 
by or pursuant to the laws of a receiving 
State. 

“4. ‘State’ means a State, territory, or pos- 
session of the United States; the District of 
Columbia; or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

“5. ‘Originating State’ means a State (and 
the subdivision thereof, if any) whose deter- 
mination that certain educational personnel 
are qualified to be employed for specific duties 
in schools is acceptable in accordance with 
the terms of a contract made pursuant to 
Article II. 

“6. ‘Receiving State’ means a State (and 
the subdivisions thereof) which accept edu- 
cational personnel in accordance with the 
terms of a contract made pursuant to Article 
III. 


“ARTICLE III—Interstate Educational 
Personnel Contracts 


“1. The designated State official of a party 
State may make one or more contracts on 
behalf of his State with one or more other 
party States providing for the acceptance of 
educational personnel. Any such contract 
for the period of its duration shall be ap- 
plicable to and binding on the States whose 
designated State officials enter into it, and 
the subdivisions of those States, with the 
same force and effect as if incorporated in 
this Agreement. A designated State official 
may enter into a contract pursuant to this 
Article only with States in which he finds 
that there are programs of education, certifi- 
cation standards or other acceptable qual- 
ifications that assure preparation or qualifi- 
cation of educational personnel on basis 
sufficiently comparable, even though not 
identical to that prevailing in his own State, 

“2. Any such contract shall provide for: 

“(a) Its duration. 

“(b) The criteria to be applied by an orig- 
inating State in qualifying educational per- 
sonnel for acceptance by a receiving State. 

“(c) Such waivers, substitutions, and con- 
ditional acceptances as shall aid the practical 
effectuation of the contract without sacrifice 
of basic educational standards. 

“(d) Any other necessary matters. 

“3. No contract made pursuant to this 
Agreement shall be for a term longer than 
five years by any such contract may be re- 
newed for like or lesser periods. 

"4. Any contract dealing with acceptance 
of educational personnel on the basis of their 
having completed an educational program 
shall specify the earliest date or dates on 
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which originating State approval of the pro- 
gram or programs involved can have occurred. 
No contract made pursuant to this Agreement 
shall require acceptance by a receiving State 
of any persons qualified because of successful 
completion of a program prior to January 
1, 1954. 

“5. The certification or other acceptance 
of a person who has been accepted pursuant 
to the terms of a contract shall not be re- 
voked or otherwise impaired because the con- 
tract has expired or been terminated. How- 
ever, any certificate or other qualifying docu- 
ment may be revoked or suspended on any 
ground which would be sufficient for revoca- 
tion or suspension of a certificate or other 
qualifying document initially granted or ap- 
proved in the receiving State. 

“6. A contract committee composed of the 
designated State officials of the contracting 
States or their representatives shall keep the 
contract under continuous review, study 
means of improving its administration, and 
report no less frequently than once a year to 
the heads of the appropriate education agen- 
cies of the contracting States. 


“ARTICLE IV—Approved and Accepted 
Programs 

“1, Nothing in this Agreement shall be 
construed to repeal or otherwise modify any 
law or regulation of a party State relating to 
the approval of programs of educational prep- 
aration having effect solely on the qualifica- 
tion of educational personnel within that 
State. 

"2. To the extent that contracts made pur- 
suant to this Agreement deal with the edu- 
cational requirements for the proper qualifi- 
cation of educational personnel, acceptance 
of a program of educational preparation shall 
be in accordance with such procedures and 
requirements as may be provided in the ap- 
plicable contract. 

“ARTICLE V—Interstate Cooperation 

“The party States agree that: 

“1. They will, so far as practicable, prefer 
the making of multi-lateral contracts, pur- 
suant to Article III of this Agreement. 

“2. They will facilitate and strengthen 
cooperation in interstate certification and 
other elements of educational personnel 
qualification and for this purpose shall co- 
operate with agencies, organizations, and as- 
sociations interested in certification and 
other elements of educational personnel 
qualification. 

“ARTICLE VI—Agreement Evaluation 

“The designated State officials of any par- 
ty States may meet from time to time as a 
group to evaluate progress under the Agree- 
ment, and to formulate recommendations 
for changes. 

“ARTICLE VII—Other Arrangements 

“Nothing in this Agreement shall be con- 
strued to prevent or inhibit other arrange- 
ments or practices of any party State or 
States to facilitate the interchange of edu- 
cational personnel. 

“ARTICLE VIII—Effect and Withdrawal 

“1. This Agreement shall become effective 
when enacted into law by two States. There- 
after it shall become effective as to any State 
upon its enactment of this Agreement. 

“2. Any party State may withdraw from 
this Agreement by enacting a statute re- 
pealing the same, but no such withdrawal 
shall take effect until one year after the 
Governor of the withdrawing State has 
given notice in writing of the withdrawal 
to the Governors of all other party States. 

“3. No withdrawal shall relieve the with- 
drawing State of any obligation imposed 
uvon it by a contract to which it is a party. 
The duration of contracts and the methods 
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and conditions of withdrawal therefrom shall 
be those specified in their terms. 


“ARTICLE [X—Construction and 
Severability 

“This Agreement shall be liberally con- 
strued so as to effectuate the purposes there- 
of. The provisions of this Agreement shall 
be severable and if any phrase, clause, sen- 
tence, or provision of this Agreement is de- 
clared to be contrary to the constitution of 
any State or of the United States, or the 
application thereof to any Government, 
agency, person, or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
Agreement and the applicability thereof to 
any Government, agency, person, or cir- 
cumstance shall not be affected thereby. If 
this Agreement shall be held contrary to 
the constitution of any State participating 
therein, the Agreement shall remain in full 
force and effect as to the State affected 
as to all severable matters.” 

Sec. 2. The “designated State official” for 
the District of Columbia shall be the Super- 
intendent of Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Superintendent shall enter Into 
contracts pursuant to Article III of the 
Agreement only with the approval of the 
specific text thereof by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. True copies of all contracts made 
on behalf of the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to the Agreement shall be kept on 
file in the office of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia and in the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. The Superintendent of Schools 
shall publish all such contracts in conveni- 
ent form. 

Sec. 4. As used in the Interstate Agree- 
ment on Qualification of Educational Per- 
sonnel, the term “Governor” when used 
with reference to the District of Columbia 
shall mean the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
H.R. 8407 is to authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educa- 
tional Personnel. This will allow the Dis- 
trict to enter into contracts with other 
member states, which will reduce or elim- 
inate the duplication of administration 
effort in checking teacher qualification 
records which have already been eval- 
uated by competent authorities in other 
States, in connection with teachers and 
other educational personnel who are li- 
censed in these other States and who 
apply for employment in the District of 
Columbia public school system, or vice 
versa. This will result in faster process- 
ing of such teacher applications and 
more rapid identification of qualified ap- 
plicants, thus increasing the available 
supply of qualified educational personnel. 
As many of the District’s educational 
personnel come from other jurisdictions, 
this bill will facilitate the certification 
process and thereby improve the city’s 
recruitment procedures. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Certification and licensing of teachers 
already licensed or certified in other 
jurisdictions has always been a time- 
consuming, complicated, and cumber- 
some process both for the teacher and 
the certification officer. The reevaluation 
of teacher records which have been 
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evaluated already by competent authori- 
ties in other jurisdictions with similar 
standards is wasteful of the administra- 
tor’s and teachers time, energies, and 
skills. 

Each State has its own system of laws 
and administrative practices governing 
the training, licensing, and certification 
of school personnel. As a result, all too 
often an experienced, fully certified 
teacher on moving to another State will 
find that he or she fails to meet some 
technical certification specification in the 
new State. For example, the course taken 
in State A’s teachers’ college entitled 
“Teaching in the Elementary Schools” 
may not meet State B’s requirement of a 
course in “Methods of Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools,” or the course may 
be only a 3-hour instead of a 4-hour 
course. 

When States have similar standards 
for certification or licensing, these types 
of minor technicalities place unrealistic 
restraints on the mobility of teachers and 
on the ability of a jurisdiction to hire ex- 
perienced teachers with licenses in other 
jurisdictions. This leads to a loss in the 
total available educational work force, as 
fully certified teachers moving to a new 
State are discouraged by the new certifi- 
cation requirements. This is true particu- 
larly in the case of women who move be- 
cause of the husband’s change in employ- 
ment location. 

In concentrating on minor technical- 
ities, a school system’s officials frequently 
must overlook the larger picture. The fact 
that the teacher applicant may have 10 
years of successful experience and a mas- 
ter’s degree in her field from a fully ac- 
credited teachers’ college all too often 
cannot be considered. This is utterly un- 
realistic, in view of the fact that, gener- 
ally speaking, the teaching of mathe- 
matics in California or New York re- 
quires substantially the same skills as 
teaching mathematics in Pennsylvania or 
the District of Columbia; and a properly 
trained school librarian in Nebraska is 
able to function just as ably in Idaho or 
Wisconsin. In short, the fact is that with 
only very limited exceptions, a person 
who is adequately prepared as a teacher 
or other school professional in one State 
should be capable of meeting the mini- 
mum skills and training required in an- 
other State. 

Despite general agreement among pro- 
fessional educators that certification re- 
quirements for out-of-State educational 
personnel have always been unneces- 
sarily cumbersome and unrealistic, how- 
ever, until recent years attempts to 
ameliorate this situation met with little 
success, 

INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON QUALIFICATION 

OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


In 1966, a nationwide interstate cer- 
tification project was begun, and a na- 
tional plan was developed which would 
allow States, pursuant to enabling legis- 
lation, to enter into mutual agreements 
with other States regarding the accept- 
ance of license or certification of educa- 
tional personnel. 

After intensive study and consultation 
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among officials from State departments 
of education and other policymaking 
State officials, including substantial rep- 
resentation from various State legisla- 
tures, the interstate agreement was de- 
veloped in its present form. This devel- 
opmental process took 2 years to accom- 
plish, and the first States enacted this 
interstate agreement in 1968. Today, 28 
States are parties to this agreement, and 
many others have it under active con- 
sideration. Even though the benefits of 
this interstate agreement are nation- 
wide as well as regional, it is important 
to note that all of the District of Colum- 
bia's neighboring jurisdiction have en- 
acted the measure. 

The 28 States which have adopted the 
interstate agreement are the following: 
Alaska, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


This bill is patterned directly from the 
Interstate Agreement, It is legally simi- 
lar to many other enabling statutes al- 
lowing interstate agreements in other 
fields of State government responsibility. 
However, the provisions of H.R. 8407 are 
less elaborate than those of many other 
interstate compacts. It sets up no new 
administrative body and requires no ad- 
ditional appropriation of funds to become 
effective. Its sole function is to provide 
the necessary legal authority for District 
of Columbia officials to contract with 
other State public education agencies re- 
garding the mutual acceptance of out-of- 
State certification and licensing de- 
cisions regarding educational personnel. 

The Interstate Agreement includes 
safeguards to insure that it will not pro- 
duce interstate acceptance of substand- 
ard educational personnel. Section 1 of 
article 3 of the agreement states that— 

A designated State official may enter into a 
contract pursuant to this article only with 
States in which he finds that there are pro- 
grams of education, certification standards, 
or other acceptable qualifications that as- 
sure preparation or qualification of education 
personnel on a basis sufficiently comparable, 
even though not identical, to that prevailing 
in his own State. 


The contracts entered into under the 
agreement have the weight of law, and 
prescribe the methods under which the 
teacher qualification of a signatory State 
can be accepted by other party States 
without the necessity for reexamination 
of such qualifications. The agreement 
specifies the minimum contents of such 
contracts in such a way as to assure the 
contracting States that standards em- 
ployed for passing on such qualifications 
will remain at a high professional level. 

HEARINGS 


A public hearing on H.R. 8407 was con- 
ducted on May 24, 1971, at which time 
testimony in favor of the legislation was 
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submitted by spokesmen for the District 
of Columbia government, the District of 
Columbia public school system and the 
Washington Teachers’ Union. No oppo- 
sition to the measure was expressed. 

The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, expressed his support for the 
bill at that hearing. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend to my col- 
leagues the bill H.R. 8407, of which I am 
the author, and which I believe will be 
of material assistance to the District of 
Columbia Board of Education in the mat- 
ter of certifying and licensing teachers 
and other professional personnel who are 
licensed in other school jurisdictions and 
who wish to be employed in the District 
of Columbia public school system. 

At present, in evaluating the qualifica- 
tions of an applicant from another 
school system for certification and licen- 
sing in the District of Columbia public 
schools, the District of Columbia school 
administration must pursue a lengthy 
and tedious process wherein the appli- 
cant’s entire background must be meas- 
ured against the District’s requirements 
for certification, in detail. This process 
includes an examination of detailed de- 
scriptions of academic course require- 
ments which are part of teacher-training 
programs, as well as a miscellaneous list 
of other statutory and administrative re- 
quirements. And until 3 years ago, this 
long and laborious process was used in 
all State educational systems in evaluat- 
ing teacher applicants from other States. 

While the requirements for teacher 
certification and licensing in the various 
States and the District of Columbia do 
vary to some extent, the main body of 
principles utilized in such evaluation is 
generally agreed upon by all school sys- 
tems in determining teacher qualifica- 
tion. For this reason, it is a fact that 
with only very few and limited excep- 
tions, a person who is properly trained 
and adequately prepared as a teacher or 
other school professional employee in one 
State is equally qualified to perform sat- 
isfactorily in any other State as well. 

In recognition of this fact, a nation- 
wide project was started in 1966, with a 
view toward developing a national plan 
of teacher certification which would allow 
the States, subject to enabling legisla- 
tion, to enter into mutual agreements 
with other States with respect to the ac- 
ceptance of certification of teachers and 
other educational personnel. After a de- 
velopmental process which took 2 years 
of intensive study and consultation 
among officials of many State depart- 
ments of education and other policymak- 
ing State officials, the Interstate Agree- 
ment on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel was completed in its present 
form. 

The first States entered this agree- 
ment in 1968, and today 28 States have 
subscribed to this pact, including my own 
State of Virginia and our neighboring 
State of Maryland. 


Mr. 
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The contracts which this agreement 
authorizes between the member States 
have the force of law, and are required to 
spell out the methods and conditions 
under which teacher qualification stand- 
ards of one State may be accepted by 
another State without the necessity of 
a reexamination and evaluation of such 
qualifications. 

It is important to note that the agree- 
ment specifies the minimum contents of 
these interstate contracts so as to assure 
that the standards of mutual acceptance 
will be such as to maintain high levels of 
teacher qualification in all States. 

H.R. 8407 is simply enabling legisla- 
tion, which will permit the District of 
Columbia to enter into contracts with the 
member States through the Interstate 
Agreement, and thus will enable the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education for 
the first time to recognize decisions on 
teacher qualifications which have already 
been made by competent authorities in 
the party States. And at the same time, 
as I have pointed out, safeguards are 
provided which will assure that such 
procedures will not lead the District to 
accept substandard educational person- 
nel. This legislation will involve no addi- 
tional expense to the District of Colum- 
bia government. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action 
on this proposed legislation, which will 
provide the means by which the District 
of Columbia school system may join this 
nationwide movement to standardize the 
procedure of evaluating teacher appli- 
cants who are licensed elsewhere, to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington, D.C, 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8407 and H.R. 9395 both 
of which bills have been introduced by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Broy- 
HILL), I assure you that had I a vote on 
the floor of this distinguished body I 
would cast it with the gentleman from 
Virginia. I, of course, do not have a vote; 
I hope that this Congress will do some- 
thing about this situation before this 
session of the 92d Congress ends so that 
in the next session the nearly 800,000 res- 
idents of our Nation’s Capital may have 
both a voice and a vote in this august 
body. 

I commend Mr. BROYHILL for his au- 
thorship and support of this legislation 
in behalf of the teachers of our city. I 
trust that he and all of my colleagues in 
the House in supporting the bill for gen- 
uine self-government which the people of 
this city have assisted me in drafting 
and which I have introduced this month. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it, 
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Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
ni Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 325, nays 4, not voting 104, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 185] 

YEAS—325 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 

Edwards, Calif. 


Erlenborn 
Esch 


Abbitt 
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Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Robinson, Va. Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 

Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 


Abernethy 
Mathis, Ga. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Uliman 


NAYS—4 


Rarick 
Schmitz 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Frelinghuysen 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Hays Moss 

Hébert Murphy, Ill. 
Hechler, W. Va. Myers 
Heckler, Mass. Natcher 
Helstoski edzi 
Henderson 


Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Johnson, Calif. Poff 
Jonas Powell 
Jones, Ala. Preyer, N.C. 
Jones, N.C. Price, Ill. 
Jones, Tenn. Price, Tex. 
Karth Pryor, Ark. 
Kazen Pucinski 
Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyl 


Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delienback 


Dingell 
Dow Kyros 
Dowdy Landrum 
Downing Latta 
Drinan Leggett 
Duncan Lennon 


NOT VOTING—104 


Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fish 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Brasco Gettys 
Brown, Ohio Goldwater 
Byrne, Pa. G: 

Carey, N.Y. Sandman 
Carney Scheuer 
Chappell Sisk 
Clancy Smith, N.Y. 
Clay Staggers 
Cleveland Steed 


Conyers . Steele 
Stratton 


Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor 
Udall 

Ware 
Whalley 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zablock! 
Zwach 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews, 


Rostenkowski 
St Germain 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. O'Neill with Mr, Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Nix. 

Mr, Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ware. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr, Landgrebe. 

Mr, Edmondson with Mr, Keating. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Baker. 

Mrs, Grasso with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Goldwater. 
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Mr. Pickle with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Wolfe with Mr, Halpern. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Biester. 

Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Pulton of Tennessee with Mr. Fish. 

Mr, Eilberg with Mr. Diggs. 
Evans of Colorado with Mr. Zwach. 
Duiski with Mr. Hastings. 
. Sisk with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 
Hanna with Mr. Cleveland. 
Kastenmeier with Mr. Gallagher. 
. Carney with Mr. Galifianakis, 
Gray with Mr. Hogan. 
Podell with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Alexander with Mr. Harrington. 
Chappell with Mr. Corman. 
Culver with Mr. Davis of South Caro- 


PRRRRERRRREE 


. de la Garza with Mr. Udall. 

. Stuckey with Mr. Staggers, 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
teed 


Mr, William D. Ford with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Symington. 

Mr. POAGE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, July 8, I had the honor of de- 
livering a eulogy for the late Dorothy 
Andrews Kabis, 33d Treasurer of the 
United States, in Odessa, Del. Conse- 
quently I was absent for business that 
day. Had I been present, I would have 
voted yea on roll No. 182, on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WYLE) and would have voted 
no on roll No. 183, on the amendment 
offered by another gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vanrx), the two amendments 
offered in the consideration of H.R. 8181. 
On roll No. 184, I would have voted “yea” 
for the passage of H.R. 9093. 


HAVE A LITTLE PRIDE 


(Mr. HALEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, William Fred Jackson has ren- 
dered excellent service not only to the 
citizens of our hometown of Sarasota, 
but also to the people of the other Flori- 
da counties in which his weekly news- 
paper is distributed. Today I am placing 
in the ConcressionaL Record Mr. Jack- 
son’s lead editorial of July 2, entitled 
“Have a Little Pride.” Although Bill 
Jackson’s advice is addressed to the res- 
idents of the Newtown community in 
Sarasota, this colored leader’s advice 
should be heeded by all citizens who 
come within range of the Weekly Bulle- 
tin’s circulation. As a matter of fact, it 
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should be heeded by all who read this 


RECORD. 
Have A LITTLE PRIDE 

Now that Newtown is well under its way to 
becoming the community we can be proud of, 
we should stop and take a little pride in our 
surroundings. Our streets are nearly com- 
pleted and covered with our trash. Our side- 
walks are down and are already littered with 
our negligence. Our curbs and gutters are 
finished and filled with our ignorance. 

We should by all means work together to 
make Newtown a place of beauty and sophis- 
tication, Our problem for many years has 
been the sheer negligence we show our own 
property as well as that belonging to our 
city. 

The new housing area located on Central 
has already felt the blow of our ignorance. 
Parents have permitted their children to 
break windows and pull down screens, Just 
because you ran wild in your youth is no 
reason your children should grow up idiots. 
Many of us try and there the mass that 
doesn’t actually care whether the many pro- 
grams set to make life in Newtown a place 
of pleasure succeed or fail. 

Given a chance, the many citizens of our 
fair community would casually sit back and 
watch our Newtown recede into nothingness. 

Take a little pride and clean your yard or 
pick up that can your child keeps kicking up 
the street. 

Take a little pride and wash your windows 
or buy a garbage can because your yards are 
littered to the maximum, Take a little pride 
and sweep your walk, that maybe the reason 
your children are always the dirtiest in your 
neighborhood. 

Take a little time out and look at yourself. 
Let the dogs rest one evening and walk 
through your community. A little concern 
and a little pride could make Newtown the 
jewel of our city. 


CBS AND “THE SELLING OF THE 
PENTAGON” 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
vote against the contempt citation 
against CBS and its president. 

From all I can determine substantially 
all of the information demanded by the 
subpena is either in committee files or 
can be obtained without use of the sub- 
pena. The demand for a subpena is made 
on grounds which I believe are arbitrary 
and picayune. 

I witnessed three separate showings of 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” In my 
judgment it was a substantially correct 
documentary. 

If contempt is justified against CBS 
for the preparation and the broadcast 
of “The Selling of the Pentagon,” it 
should also be applied to the Department 
of Defense for spending public funds to 
influence Congress and to promote de- 
fense spending. 

The right of the public to know how 
taxpayer dollars are spent is no less im- 
portant than the right of the Congress 
to know how a television documentary is 
assembled. 

The purposes of the documentary were 
salutory and in the public interest. I re- 
fuse to support a suppression of the zeal 
of the press and the communication 
media to probe and search out abuse in 
public affairs and folly in public 
spending. 
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TRIBUTE TO LEE TREVINO 


(Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
my colleagues would be surprised today, 
if I did not remind them that the No. 1 
figure in sports, the man whose picture 
appears on the cover of Time magazine 
today, is a fellow Texan, and a fellow res- 
ident of the Proudest City in America to- 
day, El Paso, Tex. I can also say with 
pride that Lee Trevino is a fellow veteran 
of the Marine Corps. 

Lee Trevino made golf history when 
he won, in turn, within the space of 3 
weeks, the United States Open, the 
Canadian Open, and the British Open. 
He is also making history as a great 
sportsman—a great, likeable human be- 
ing. He likes to win, and affects no false 
modesty when he is successful. He does 
not like to lose, but when he loses, he 
blames no one but himself. 

Mr. Speaker, there had been comments 
in the press about the behavior of the 
British gallery, so, in his interview 
following his victory, Lee took occasion 
to comment on the good behavior of the 
gallery. 

The golf world will talk for years about 
the calm courage of this great sportsman 
who rallied from a double bogey on 17 to 
a birdie on 18, to win a one stroke victory 
over a great competitor. 

Lee Trevino is proud of his Mexican- 
American heritage. He laughingly ac- 
cepts the title “Supermex” with the rich 
humor that has opened a new era in a 
game that is sometimes considered 
“stuffy.” Today, it’s everybody’s game, 
and Lee Trevino is everybody’s hero. 


NEW PEACE OFFER IS FOR SENATE 
DOVES 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, we may be 
hopeful that the allegedly new pro- 
posals by the Vietcong actually contain 
something new, but we must remember: 

First, that this is a demand for the 
setting of a withdrawal date, “without 
posing any condition’—a thing this 
House has rejected and which a current 
poll of my own district rejects by ap- 
proximately 80 percent; and 

Second, that these proposals include 
provision for’some sort of coalition gov- 
ernment, pending elections—a thing al- 
ways basically unacceptable to the United 
States. 

The allegedly new Vietcong proposals 
seem to be directed at American doves— 
particularly in the other body—at least 
as much as they may indicate any intent 
of serious negotiation. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent column by William S. 
White, which points up this situation, 
and which I insert in the Recor» at this 
point: 

New PEACE OFFER Is ror SENATE Doves 

(By William S. White) 

WasHINGTON.—The North Vietnamese have 

made another offer of peace in the Viet 
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Nam war that is ostensibly directed to the 
United States government, but is in reality 
addressed to the doves in the Senate. 

The Nixon administration does not dare to 
brand this fresh Communist thrust for what 
it is—a Communist demand for an uncondi- 
tional surrender and a total abandonment 
of the commitment of five American Presi- 
dents to South Viet Nam. 


HERE ARE TWO REASONS 


There are two reasons for this state of 
affairs. 

One is that the administration is bruised 
from all too many encounters with its peace 
critics here at home and knows that to spurn 
this new Communist rubbish outright would 
be to open itself to their old litany that 
Washington is simply inflexible. 

The other is that the President and his as- 
sociates—not to mention John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon Johnson, Harry Truman and Dwight 
Eisenhower as his predecessors—are under 
siege by the Pentagon Papers pilfered by 
Daniel Ellsberg to the point where all of 
them have been or will be made to appear 
either foolish or against peace. 

Moreover, there may be even a third reason 
why the State Department is acting as tho 
there really might be some ounce of conces- 
sion in these latest Communist proposals. 
This government has been conducting some 
highly sensitive contacts with certain third 
party, and far from pro-American, nations— 
meanwhile hoping that the identities of 
these parties are not going to come out, thus 
requiring them to run for cover—and is con- 
cerned to walk in the softest way possible on 
every aspect of this whole business. 

The Senate doves, meanwhile, are of course 
delighted with North Viet Nam's suggestions. 
For, like the doves, North Viet Nam is de- 
manding that the United States fix a precise 
date for the withdrawal of all American 
forces from South Viet Nam. Given this and 
an American abandonment of the anti-Com- 
munist government in Saigon, Hanoi would, 
so it says, open its cages and release the 
American prisoners of war. 

Precisely this form of approach—let Wash- 
ington promise a one-sided troop withdrawal 
and then Hanoi surely would release our 
men—already has been tried in the Senate 
and knocked down when roll call time came. 
All things considered, however, the doves un- 
doubtedly have a better chance than ever 
before—and they are not slow in grasping 
the opportunity. 


THEY MAY TRY AGAIN 


Sen. George McGovern [D., S.D.], a Demo- 
catic Presidential aspirant from the far left, 
and Sen. Mark Hatfield [R., Ore.], a maverick 
Republican, have already said they may have 
a go at yet another resolution demanding 
one-sided American withdrawal. 

Just such a McGovern-Hatfield paper, set- 
ting Dec. 31 as the deadline for what in fact 
would be an unconditional American sur- 
render, was defeated by 55 to 42 three weeks 
ago. But a lot has happened in two weeks 
to the administration and to the bipartisan 
supporters of the war, all of it bad, and Mc- 
Govern and Hatfield may just have some- 
thing this time. 

If not, there are always Senators Frank 
Church [D., Idaho], and John Sherman 
Cooper [R., Ky.]. They, too, are making 
ready to put in “end the war” papers. 

The net of it all is simply this: This gov- 
ernment is hanging on only by its fingernails 
to its resolution not to run out on our 
pledges to South Viet Nam and not to leave 
there until the South Vietnamese have some 
chance of being able to defend themselves. 


—_—_—E—————— 


THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
California (Mr. McCitoskey) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour, 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
extraneous 


marks and to include 
matter.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I had the opportunity to read 
a copy of a speech made on June 26, in 
the city of Burlingame in my district, by 
my colleague from California, the gen- 
tleman from Santa Clara County, Mr. 
Gusser, The gentleman was kind enough 
to title his speech, ““Neo-McCarthyism 
and the New Left,” thereafter arguing 
that the McCarthyism of the early 1950’s 
had become “McCloskeyism,”’ and con- 
cluding: ‘“Neo-McCarthyism, now Mc- 
Closkeyism, has served the cause of the 
New Left.” The thrust of the gentleman's 
remarks was specific: in speeches about 
Southeast Asia I had been guilty of libel- 
ing the image of the United States with 
“half truths and distortion,” in particu- 
lar with respect to the allegation that 
the United States has been guilty of 
first, “indiscriminate bombing of civil- 
ians in Laos,” and second, “war crimes 
like those for which the Nuremberg trials 
decreed the penalty of death.” 

Both my allegations and my col- 
league’s comments constitute serious 
charges, and I have taken this special 
order today, inviting the gentleman from 
Santa Clara County to share in a dis- 
cussion of the issues involved so that the 
record of debate may be as complete as 
possible on a matter of grave national 
concern—U:S. policies and actions in the 
destruction of rural villages in Laos and 
Vietnam. 

I think it regrettable when legislators, 
each sincere in their beliefs, extend their 
disagreement to attacks on the personal 
integrity of those with whom they dis- 
agree. The issues on which reasonable 
minds differ today are too important to 
the Nation to be clouded by attacks on 
the motives and veracity of those who 
espouse opposing views. We confuse the 
merits of the issues when we lapse into 
personal attacks on one another. 

I believe this is why we have long had 
rule XIV in the House, requiring that a 
Member, in speaking to the House: 
“Shall confine himself to the question 
under debate, avoiding personality.” 

In earlier days, accusations of un- 
truthfulness resulted in canings, fisti- 
cuffs, and duels. These hardly add to the 
legislative process, but sharp debate quite 
often can. In precise cross-examination 
and heated debate, I believe our demo- 
cratic processes achieve the highest 
chance of ascertaining truth, the most 
elusive goal of all our deliberations. Un- 
til his recent personal attacks, I had con- 
sidered my colleague a friend; I hope we 
can resume that friendship. He is an able 
Member of Congress despite our disagree- 
ment. I feel the Nation is particularly in- 
debted to him for his leadership last year 
in forcing an end to the secrecy which 
for so long attended our teller vote proce- 
dure. 

At the outset, I want to say that no 
part of my concern relates to the fact 
that these charges were made in my con- 
gressional district rather than elsewhere. 
It seems to me that our constituents elect 
us to represent the Nation as well as our 
own districts; in seeking to represent or 
stimulate national opinion and debate, I 
believe that none of us should be re- 
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strained from our honest expression of 
opinion in another’s district. The issues 
are national issues; advanced technology 
in media communication causes the 
transmission of our words nationally, 
and honesty and candor requires that we 
be willing to say frankly in one place that 
which we say in another. 

The greatest need in America today is 
for a restoration of public faith in our 
government and those of us privileged to 
serve in that government. Outspoken ex- 
pression of controversial views can only 
serve to bring the real issues out in the 
open, stimulate the citizenry to partici- 
pation in the electoral process, and hope- 
fully, reaffirm the basic principle of 
democracy that we will accept the ver- 
dict of the ballot box more easily, know- 
ing that the voters have been fully in- 
formed of both sides of an issue, and 
that their decision is thus more likely to 
have been a wise one. 

With this in mind, and looking for- 
ward to vigorous debate this afternoon 
with my more experienced and skillful 
colleague, I would like to take up his spe- 
cific charges. I have appended his entire 
speech of June 26 as exhibit A to these 
remarks. I will take up first his conten- 
tion that I am inaccurate in suggesting 
the United States has been guilty of “war 
crimes like those for which the Nurem- 
berg trials decreed the penalty of death.” 
I. THE DESTRUCTION OF RURAL HAMLETS or 

VIETNAM, A VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 

OF NUREMBERG? 


At Nuremberg, in 1945, Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson presented the 
U.S. position that there would be no war 
crime agreement and trials unless it was 
agreed that the definition of the various 
“war crimes” extended to the activities 
of all nations, not just Nazi Germany. 
The Russians were understandably reluc- 
tant to agree to this proposal; they, after 
all, had been involved in certain opera- 
tions such as the Katyn Forest massacre 
which hardly could stand close public 
and legal scrutiny. Nevertheless, the 
Russians finally conceded this point, and 
by agreement among the four Allied 
Powers, it was established that the term 
“war crimes” would include: “wanton 
destruction of villages, and the forcible 
relocation of civilian population.” 

We thereafter tried a German gen- 
eral, Alfred Jodl, for a number of of- 
fenses, one of which was the forcible 
relocation of 100,000 Norwegians, and 
the destruction of their villages in north- 
ern Norway. General Jodl had ordered 
these actions on the basis that the peo- 
ple and villages involved might provide 
the base for partisan activity against the 
occupying Germany Army, and for sup- 
port of commando raids against the 
northern Norwegian coast. 

General Jodl was found guilty of “the 
wanton destruction of villages and the 
forcible onan of villagers” and was 
sentenced to death. 

In America, a nation whose claim to a 
government of law, not men, is built on 
the acceptance of legal precedent; a na- 
tion which has undertaken to lead the 
world toward peace under rules of law, 
we can scarcely claim that we are not 
bound, morally if not legally, to honor 


the Nuremberg principles. 
‘What, then, has been our practice with 
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respect to the villages of South Vietnam? 
The evidence is clear and unchallenged. 
From 1965 until fairly recently, we have 
pursued policies called “search and de- 
stroy,” “free fire zone,” “rice denial” 
and “generation of refugees.” 

Faced with an insurgency war con- 
ducted by people indigenous to their 
rural valleys and villages, an insurgency 
war where the guerrilla was to his vil- 
lage as the fish to the water, we sought to 
pacify the countryside of South Vietnam 
by destroying every village which we 
could not hope to control in normal mili- 
tary operations and occupation. Our goal 
was to bring the population under Gov- 
ernment control. 

To do so, we felt it necessary to destroy 
the villages in those areas which were ad- 
jacent to the Vietcong’s jungle headquar- 
ters areas, or which were too far from the 
road network and military bases which 
we were able to control. 

In one province, Quang Nam, we de- 
stroyed 307 or 555 hamlets which origi- 
nally dotted the countryside. In many 
other provinces, the results were the 
same. In Quang Tin Province, Quang 
Ngai Province, Binh Dinh Province, half 
or nearly half of the rural hamlets have 
been deliberately burned by U.S. infantry 
forces or destroyed by massive aerial 
bombardment and artillery firepower. 

My esteemed colleague from Santa 
Clara County once personally endorsed 
the journalistic efforts and accuracy of 
a Helen Emmerich, whom he successfully 
sponsored in Vietnam while a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

Mrs, Emmerich described one search 
and destroy mission she observed in 1969 
in I Corps, 20 miles south of Da Nang, 
with the 5th Marine Division, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

At dusk the helicopters came, scurrying 
over the village, dropping thousands of leaf- 
lets on the hootches, into the rice paddies be- 
low. 

Colonel William Kitterman said they were 
warning leaflets, urging villagers to move out 
before dark. 

No one came out . . . Lord, I thought, why 
don’t they walk out of there. 

Kitterman .. . looked at me. “Well, they 
wee their chance. Now we just assume they're 

All of them? The old man whose back was 
bent to the earth, the children seen running 
in the market place. 

“Yes, all of them.” 

We entered the village . . . the stench was 
sickening. 

Five bodies sprawled in the market place. 
Eyes stared out from gaping sockets. The sun 
ricocheted off staring eyeballs. Black blood 
congealed on broken limbs. Two shriveled 
old men, two withered old women. A girl 
about 12 years old. 

(at Da Nang) I finally asked a gunnery 
sergeant why the villagers hadn't come out 
after the leaflets were : 

He took a hard drag on his coffee, looked 
around, then to me, “Look, don’t 
say I told you this—but don't you know— 
they couldn’t read the leafiets.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the people in Viet 
Nam can't read. 

When I returned from South Vietnam for 
the first time in 1967, I talked to several 
California lawmakers about the search and 
destroy missions and other horrors. One was 
Charles S. Gubser (Rep-Gilroy). 


tions. Gubser told me there was nothing that 
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a congressman could do, “our powers have 
been usurped by the Executive Branch.” 


I have appended Mrs. Emmerich’s en- 
tire article and some of the gentleman 
from Santa Clara County’s laudatory 
comments as exhibit B to these remarks. 

This incident was not an isolated one. 
On three separate visits to the northern 
provinces of South Vietnam, in 1968, 
1970, and 1971, I have personally followed 
the planning and observed the results 
of rice denial, refugee generation and 
search and destroy operations. I have 
flown over hundreds of square miles in 
South Vietnam where hedgerows and 
shattered foundations are all that re- 
main of lovely rural villages where hun- 
dreds of thousands of Vietnamese peas- 
ants once lived. 

Granted, these villages were capable of 
furnishing, and did furnish, support, 
food, hospital care and concealment to 
the Vietcong, just as the Norwegian vil- 
lages destroyed by General Jodl were 
capable of furnishing support to Nor- 
wegian partisans against the German 
Army of Occupation. 

But what is the difference between 
deliberately destroying Norwegian vil- 
lages and relocating their population, 
and destroying Vietnamese villages and 
relocating their population many miles 
away in refugee camps? 

I have never found an American officer, 
military or foreign service, who is will- 
ing to admit that our command struc- 
ture in Vietnam ever even considered the 
question as to whether we were violating 
the rules we had established at Nurem- 
berg when we deliberately destroyed 
thousands of rural hamlets in South 
Vietnam, 

We now contend that 93 percent or 
more of the population of South Vietnam 
is living under government control. Our 
military people have admitted, however, 
that this has been accomplished only by 
the destruction of the villages where 
much of the population once lived, and by 
forcibly relocating the inhabitants to 
camps located within the immediate con- 
trol of United States and South Viet- 
namese military bases. 

These facts are not questioned. The 
gentleman from Santa Clara County was 
part of the House subcommittee which 
investigated the Mylai massacre. He has 
seen with his own eyes, not only Mylai, 
but at least half the other hamlets of 
Quang Ngai Province which have been 
deliberately destroyed by our infantry 
and firepower. 

I have brought some pictures today 
which were taken on my most recent 
visit to Vietnam in April; if there is any 
doubt as to what American aggressive- 
ness, technology, and firepower can do 
to a rural Vietnamese hamlet, I ask you 
only to compare these photographs of 
untouched Vietnamese hamlets with 
those of hamlets which we have de- 
stroyed. I have several photographs of 
Mylai which are representative of thou- 
sands of other hamlets which to this day 
remain fallow and deserted. 

This is the evidence upon which I base 
the contention that the United States 
has been guilty of “war crimes like those 
for which the Nuremberg trials decreed 
the penalty of death.” 

I make these allegations with pro- 
found sadness and shame. It has been 
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my privilege to serve in a proud military 
organization, to respect, perhaps above 
all others, the Americans like Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and John Marshall, who 
created America’s proud military tradi- 
tions. The men like Robert E. Lee, Stone- 
wall Jackson, A. P. Hill, Pelham, Pegram, 
Wade Hampton, and John B. Hood, who 
handed down a heritage of chivalry that 
has inspired thousands of Americans to 
cheerfully go to their deaths in places 
like Belleau Wood, Monte Cassino, and 
Iwo Jima. 

I have regretted profoundly Sheridan’s 
devastation of the Shenandoah Valley 
and Sherman’s march through Georgia. 
It has always seemed to me that war 
could and should be waged without mas- 
sive destruction of a civilian rural popu- 
lation whose only offense is support, 
sympathy, food and shelter for a people 
fighting against an invader. This may be 
an alien philosophy in days where our 
military strategists talk about “assured 
destruction” and “destruction of the will 
to resist.” Nevertheless, I believe that 
my sentiments reflect a great part of the 
common heritage and culture of the 
world’s greatest Nation; that we must be 
true to the best of our heritage, tradi- 
tions and culture if we are to remain a 
strong and cohesive Nation with faith in 
ourselves and our goals. 

In any event, I have tried to detail the 
evidence for my statement that we, the 
United States, have fallen, deliberately 
or inadvertently, into a course of military 
conduct, the deliberate destruction of 
Vietnamese villages, which violates the 
Nuremberg principles. Against the back- 
ground of our deliberate destruction of 
rural villages in Vietnam, let me try to 
state the evidence for the second charge: 
that we appear to have deliberately 
bombed and destroyed hundreds, if not 
thousands, of the rural villages of Laos. 
Il. WHAT HAS BEEN THE U.S. BOMBING PRACTICE 

WITH RESPECT TO THE INHABITED VILLAGES 

OF NORTHERN LAOS? 

I have suggested that for some period 
of time in 1969 and 1970, it appears that 
American air power was guilty of the in- 
discriminate bombing of Laotian villages. 
The gentleman from Santa Clara County 
charges that I have drawn a sweeping 
and unjustified conclusion from insuffi- 
cient proof. He states: 

Mr. McCloskey’s total evidence is what he 
was told by left-wing anti-U.S. groups before 
he left the United States, the testimony of 16 
individual refugees from seven villages, and 
the USIS report of refugees. 


Let me start with a description of the 
factual situation in Laos upon which I 
believe both my colleague and I can 
agree. The facts I will describe are based 
on either public newspaper reports which 
the State Department does not contest 
or upon the published records of two 
Senate subcommittees, the Senate Refu- 
gee Subcommittee chaired by Senator 
Kennepy, and the Senate Subcommittee 
on U.S. Security Agreements, chaired by 
Senator SYMINGTON. I will refer to cita- 
tions from these two congressional com- 
mittee hearing records as “Kennedy” and 
“Symington,” respectively. 

In 1962, the Geneva accords of that 
year recognized three legitimate partic- 
ipating groups in the Government of 
Laos, the royalists, the neutralists, and 
the Communist Pathet Lao. 
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Laos is a country of over 9,000 small 
villages and a population roughly esti- 
mated at somewhat over 234 million peo- 
ple. Only five towns exceed 5,000 in popu- 
lation, and the great bulk of the 9,000- 
plus villages range from five to 50 thatch- 
roofed huts, with populations of 30 or 40 
people up to several hundred. Eighty- 
five percent of the people are engaged 
in subsistence agriculture, either of the 
slash-and-burn type practiced by the 
mountain tribesmen such as the Meos, or 
the lowland rice paddy farming in the 
river valleys pursued by the ethnic Laos 
and others. 

After 1962, the country was partitioned 
roughly in half, with the northern and 
eastern, more mountainous, regions un- 
der the influence of the Pathet Lao, Two 
areas, the Plain of Jars area in northern 
Laos, and a stretch of southeastern Laos 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, including 
the Bolovens Plateau, have been con- 
tested by the various factions and from 
time to time have changed hands in in- 
fantry skirmishing. 

Our CIA, since 1962, has been engaged 
in assisting the Meo tribesmen and Royal 
Laotian Army against the Pathet Lao; 
the North Vietnamese have supported 
the Pathet Lao with increasing numbers 
of regular troops, particularly since 1968 
when Vang Pao, the head of the Meo 
tribes and commander of Laos’ 2d mili- 
tary region, was successful in capturing 
the Plain of Jars. 

Since 1964, we have supported the 
Royal Lao forces with combat air strikes. 
All U.S. activities in Laos, including our 
air operations, are controlled by the U.S. 
ambassador in Laos. The bombing in 1969 
and 1970 was over twice that of 1967 and 
1968, with nearly a million tons of bombs 
dropped. About 80 percent of the bomb- 
ing has taken place along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail in the southeastern corner 
of Laos, with the remaining 20 percent in 
operations against the Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese in northern Laos. 

In the Pathet Lao-occupied and con- 
tested areas of Laos, there are several 
thousand villages; Ambassdor Sullivan 
has said that 3,500 may be a fair estimate 
of their number, and it is estimated that 
perhaps a million people once lived in 
such villages, of which perhaps one- 
fourth were Meo tribesmen living on the 
mountainsides and three-fourths low- 
land rice farmers. 

Approximately 200,000 civilians once 
lived in the town and villages in and 
around the Plain of Jars, for example, 
and 250,000 in the villages of the pro- 
vinces of southeastern Laos through 
which runs the Ho Chi Minh Trail. None 
of these villages are considered “un- 
friendly.” All are protected by “rules of 
engagement” which consider a village as 
one occupied hut, and which prohibit any 
bombing within 500 meters of any village. 

Neverthless 700,000 people from these 
villages, 70 percent have become refugees 
in the past decade, according to Ambas- 
sador Sullivan's testimony before the 
Senate Refugee Subcommittee on April 
22, 1971. 

Why? 

First, let me sum up the official State 
Department position. 

Until April 1971 the only official pub- 
lic U.S. Government statement on this 
subject was the testimony of U.S. State 
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and Defense Department officials to the 
Senate Refugee Subcommittee on May 7, 
1970, and to the Symington subcommit- 
tee in the fall of 1969. I would like to 
quote relevant portions of the May 1970 
hearings before the Kennedy subcom- 
mittee first: 

1. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Dooling. As I indicated, ali air strikes, except 
some, are validated by the Ambassador to 
Laos, and to my knowledge, the maximum 
care is taken to avoid the causing of civilian 
casualties. (Hearings, Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee to Investigate Prob- 
lems Connected with Refugees and Escapees, 
Senator Kennedy, Chairman, May 7, 1970, 
page 49.) 

2. Senator KENNEDY. Now you must know 
from aerial photography how many villages 
have actually been destroyed—what the size 
was of villages where you take villages one 
day and then again the next day; you can tell 
where the villages were, whether they are 
up or down; and you can make some estima- 
tion as to whether there had been people in 
the village or not. Have you done any kind 
of work like this? 

Mr. DooLIN. Mr. Chairman, there is some 
information available and I will be pleased 
to prepare a report on the subject and submit 
it togou and correlate it with the rules of 
engagement which I will go into in much 
more detail either in executive session or in 
private correspondence. (Kennedy, page 50) 

3. Ambassador SULLIVAN. Even in the area 
of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, where the entire 
area was in enemy hands, and where there 
were not, perhaps, very many Lao living, we 
maintained these rules and kept the villages 
out of bounds and not to be struck, at least 
during the time that I was there. (I have em- 
phasized this last comment because Ambas- 
sador Sullivan, after 444 years, was relieved 
of his post in March, 1969, shortly after Presi- 
dent Nixon took office, to be replaced by Am- 
bassador Godley, who is presently still Am- 
bassador to Laos.) 

I did have photographic evidence after 
these strikes brought back to see if there 
had been any violation of the rules. (Ken- 
nedy, page 50) 

4. Senator Fonc. And everytime there was 
bombing you knew about it? 

Ambassador SULLIVAN. Yes, sir, we had to 
authorize any targets that were to be bombed. 

Senator Fonc. And on fixed targets, you 
had fixed circles around them, indicating 
places where they couldn’t bomb? 

Ambassador SULLIVAN. That’s right. 

Senator Fonc. In those bombing episodes 
you were always informed? 

Ambassador SULLIVAN. I had to validate the 


target. 

Senator Fonc. You always had to approve 
it? 

Ambassador SULLIVANS. That’s right and if 
it were a town we would not validate it. 
(Kennedy, page 59) 

. . > * o 

Senator Fonc. Now in the time you were 
there, five years, were there any response 
on the part of the Royal Lao Government in- 
dicating that you had gone beyond your 
bombing lines? 

Ambassador SULLIVAN. Yes, there were two 
or three occasions when villages were hit 
by mistake... . 

Senator Fonc. Outside of those two or three 
instances, were there other instances? 

Ambassador SULLIVAN.. Yes, there were. 
... We are talking about the villages on 
the friendly side . . . in the instances where 
the accidents were on the other side we sent 
immediately, of course, for Air Force Inves- 
tigation, or Navy investigation, depending 
on the source of the aircraft, as to how this 
happened. (Kennedy, pages 50-60) 

Senator Kennepy. After you find out either 
that there are or have been accidents made 
either in friendly or unfriendly territory in 
which villages have been bombed, you say 
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there is an investigation made by the armed 
services. ... 

Mr. Doorn. If there were a mistake, the 
investigation establishes whether there was 
a mistake and as the Ambassador indicated 
the number of these incidents that have been 
checked out and established as errors have 
a remarkably small. ... (Kennedy, page 

) 

5. In a letter submitted to the Kennedy 
subcommittee by the State Department on 
April 13, 1970, the following appears: “To 
what extent does the application of these 
concepts and tactics (U.S. operations, in- 
cluding bombing) contribute to the gen- 
eration of refugees and the occurrence of 
civilian war casualties? 

“Studies of refugee attitudes undertaken 
by the RLG and USAID have shown that no 
single reason operated to cause a Lao, of 
whatever ethnic background, to leave his 
place of habitual residence and move else- 
where, and it has not proven possible to 
categorize refugees or casualties as having 
Hae created by any specific technique of 

e.” 


One of the most ironic exchanges of 
the May 1970 hearings was the conclud- 
ing colloquy between Senator KENNEDY 
and Ambassador Sullivan: 

Senator KENNEDY. I wonder how the Am- 
bassador has much time for anything else 
if he is giving all of this personal attention 
to the clearance of bombing targets and then 
reviewing the next day where they hit, look- 
ing at the aerial photographs, and getting 
prepared for the next day's targets. It seems 
to me to be a full-time job. 

Ambassador SULLIVAN. It took all my time. 
(Kennedy, Page 62.) 


In summary, the Senate subcommittee 
hearings of May 1970 clearly established 
a State/Defense position that villages 
were not permitted to be bombed; that 
only a few had been bombed by mistake; 
the Ambassador was always informed of 
the bombing of villages; he had to vali- 
date targets in advance and he would not 
validate villages as targets; the Ambas- 
sador had photographs taken after air 
strikes to make sure the villages had not 
been bombed; from refugee attitude sur- 
veys it had not been possible to categorize 
bombing as an identifiable reason to 
cause people to leave their homes and be- 
come refugees. 

When the Senate refugee subcommit- 
tee met again, on April 21 and April 22, 
1971, nearly a year later, some additional 
information was provided by the Govern- 
ment witnesses. 

With reference to one small group of 
refugee settlements, Ambassador Sul- 
livan testified: 

As I understand it . . . their villages were 
hit both by ground operation and then later 
on, when they were out of them, apparently 
their villages were damaged by bombing... 
(Emphasis added.) (Kennedy, Part II, page 
36.) 

Ambassador Sullivan cited one state- 
ment from the State Department testi- 
mony at the 1970 hearing: 

Most Lao civilians learn very quickly that 
bombing necessarily follows the North Viet- 
namese, and another, others fear the Lao and 
American bombing of the Communist zones. 


As evidence that the State Department 
had not denied that some refugees at 
least had left their homes because of the 


bombing. 
The Ambassador went on to state, how- 


ever, that— 
Only about 20,000 have come out of the 
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area where bombing has taken place. (Ken- 
nedy, Part II, page 40) 


Ambassador Sullivan further con- 
ceded: 

The (bombing) attacks in Northern Laos 
we do not consider to have to do with the 
operations in South Viet Nam or Cambodia. 


The Ambassador further clarified that 
there is no such thing as an enemy vil- 
lage, or unfriendly village in Laos, all vil- 
lages were apparently considered friend- 
ly, whether in Pathet Lao-occupied 
territory or not, but specifically, the Am- 
bassador confirmed that in Pathet Lao 
areas: 

If they are inhabiting a village, they are 
not a military target. (Kennedy, Part II, 
page 55) 


The Ambassador did state that in 1969 
and 1970 there was quite a considerable 
increase in the targeting in Northern 
Laos—-Kennedy, part II, page 60—but he 
steadfastly maintained that only a minor 
portion of the refugees, 20,000 out of 
700,000 had come from areas where 
bombing had taken place. 

If this testimony is correct, then of 
course, my own statements are incorrect, 
and the gentleman from Santa Clara 
County properly challenges them. 

We have seen in the past few weeks, 
however, with the publication of the 
Pentagon papers, that administration 


representations to the Congress are 
sometimes deserving of careful and inde- 
pendent scrutiny. In the case of the 
overthrow of Premier Diem in 1963, the 
events preceding the Tonkin Gulf epi- 
sode in August 1964, the escalation of 


mission of the Marines at Danang in 
1965, in all of these instances State 
Department advice to Congress was per- 
haps a little less than complete and 
comprehensive, to put the matter in its 
most charitable light. 

The central question is not State 
Department policy, but what American 
bombing practices have actually been 
pursued with respect to the inhabited 
villages of northern Laos? 

I have said we appear to have been 
guilty of the indiscriminate bombing of 
civilian Laotian villages. My colleague 
charges this is neo-McCarthyism, and 
that I have drawn “a sweeping and un- 
justified conclusion from insufficient 
proof.” 


He goes on to state: 

Mr. McCloskey’s total evidence is what 
he was told by left-wing anti-war groupe 
before he left the United States, the testi- 
mony of 16 individual refugees from 7 vil- 
lages, and the USIS report on refugees. 


First of all, the gentleman errs; there 
is a great deal more evidence of indis- 
criminate bombing of Laotian villages 
than from the three sources he iden- 
tifies. Let me list the evidence upon 
which I rely: 

First, the Christian Science Monitor 
can hardly be considered a left-wing 
publication. The first article I recall 
reading on Laotian bombing was written 
following a visit to four separate refugee 
camps by Daniel Southerland, and ap- 
peared in the Monitor on March 14, 
1970. A full copy of that article is ap- 
pended as exhibit C to these remarks, 
but some significant quotes are set forth 
here: 
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After questioning a large number of them 
(the refugees) it was possible to get a 
picture of the devastation unleashed by 
American fighter-bombers in northeastern 
Laos over the past two years and it is not 
a pretty one... After the U.S. halted its 
bombing of North Viet Nam on Nov. 1, 1968, 
it stepped up as much as 10-fold its bomb- 
ing raids... against Pathet Lao-occupied 
northeastern Laos... The number of 
bombing sorties by U.S. Air Force and Navy 
jets rose to as much as 300 per day. The 
refugees said about 9 out of 10 of the 
bombing strikes were carried out by Amer- 
ican jets... the bombings forced people 
to move out of their homes and into 
trenches, caves and bunkers where they lived 
for the most part of two years. 

The refugees said the bombs flattened 
many villages in and around the plain and 
heavily damaged others. They said no villages 
they knew of escaped the bombing ... in 
many bombing raids there were no Pathet 
Lao or North Vietnamese troops near their 
villages. (Emphasis added). 

In 1969 they said they saw the bombers 
every day when the weather was clear, some- 
times so often they could not count the num- 
ber of raids. The planes tended to fire at any- 
thing that moved, they said. (Emphasis 
added). 

It is impossible to get the United States 
Government side of the argument in any de- 
tall because American officials refuse to dis- 
cuss except in the vaguest generalities the 
activity in Laos. The pilots ... are instructed 
not to discuss the details of their missions. 


Second. On May 9, 1970, Carl Strock, 
an AP and Newsweek reporter who had 
resided in Ventiane for some years, pub- 
lished an article in the New Republic.— 
Exhibit D. The following quotes appear 
in that article: 

At the end of 1968, American bombers 
were diverted from North Viet Nam to Laos 
and began systematically depopulating Pa- 
thet-Lao-controlled territory. 

In mid-1969 air strikes were escalated to 
their present high-level of 15,000 sorties, a 
month ... the U.S. carried out a satura- 
tion bombing campaign on the Pathet-Lao- 
controlled Plain of Jars... 


Third. A Life magazine article of April 
3, 1970, exhibit E by Hugh D. S. Green- 
way contains the following quote: 


As the war goes on, so does the misery 
inflicted upon the Laotian people. Refugees 
from the Pathet-Lao zone all tell harrowing 
tales of entire villages living in caves and 
holes in the ground, farming their rice by 
night in order to escape the bombing. From 
all reports, the wholesale bombing of civilian 
centers in the Pathet Lao areas goes beyond 
anything the North Vietnamese have experi- 
enced. (Emphasis added). 


In addition to these press reports, 
there has been specific corroboration of 
U.S. bombing by U.S. personnel in Laos. 
Our colleague from Santa Clara may not 
have read Mr. Ronald J. Rickenbach’'s 
testimony before the Senate Refugee 
Subcommittee in May 1970. Mr. Ricken- 
bach, a former AID employee testified: 

While I served in Laos . . . I had occasion 
to hear of many, but actually dealt person- 
ally with four incidents, of civilian areas 
which were targeted by American jet-type 
aircraft. (Kennedy, page 26) 


The description of the four incidents 
Mr. Rickenbach was personally involved 
in is appended as exhibit F to these re- 
marks, but involved small villages in 
Khammovane province near the North 
Vietnamese border in three cases, and 
civilian traffic on a bridge between Thak- 
kek and Savannakhet provinces in a 
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fourth. These areas are in central Laos, 
some distance away from the Plain of 
Jars area which is located in Xieng 
Khouang Province. 

Thus far, I have cited public press ar- 
ticles and official Government testimony 
before the Senate refugee committee 
from the spring of 1970. What additional 
evidence do we find from the hearings 
before the same committee in April of 
1971 

First of all, Senater KENNEDY com- 
mented on his concern as to why the 
State Department had refused to fur- 
nish his subcommittee with a report 
dated July 10, 1970. The Senator stated, 
on April 22, 1971: 

We have been, virtually since last August, 
trying to get this information. And, finally, 
yesterday, at the start of the hearing it was 
suddenly made available to us by the Secre- 
tary of State. (Kennedy, Part II, page 33) 


What was in this report to the U.S. 
Embassy in Laos from the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service in Laos that would cause the 
State Department to withhold it from 
the Congress for over 9 months? 

Let me summarize from the report it- 
self: 213 villagers from 96 separate vil- 
lages in 17 different townships were in- 
terviewed. The following quotes are taken 
directly from the report, a complete copy 
of which is found at pp. 16342-16344 of 
tie CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 20, 
1971. 

First. Seventy-five percent of 190 re- 
spondents said their homes had been 
damaged by bombing. 

Second. Seventy-six percent said the 
attacks took place in 1969. 

Third. Ninety percent of 212 respond- 
ents said the bombing made life difficult 
for them, 63 percent of this group told 
our interviewers that they were pre- 
vented from carrying on more than a 
bare subsistance living during the most 
intense periods of bombing. 

Fourth. The bombing is clearly the 
most compelling reason for moving. 

A second refugee report, apparently 
taken about the same time covered 97 
refugees from Luang Prabang and Sam 
Neua Provinces. A complete copy of that 
report is found at pp. 16343-16344 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 20, 1971. 

The second report showed a lesser per- 
centage of people who had been bombed; 
69 percent said they had seen bombs 
dropped frequently; 25 percent had seen 
people killed by bombing; 32 of the 97 
people interviewed said the bombing 
made life very difficult for them—80 
percent of this group saying they could 
not eke out more than a bare subsistence 
living after the attacks started. 

Thus far, then, the evidence from two 
Government reports, plus the testimony 
of an ex-AID officer confirms that bomb- 
ing of civilians occurred in at least six of 
the provinces of Northern Laos. 

The statements of the 16 refugees from 
seven villages in Xieng Khouang Proy- 
ince interviewed by Congressman WALDIE 
and myself last April admittedly does 
little more than confirm the accuracy of 
the USIS report about one province, 
Xieng Khouang. 

Nevertheless, that testimony squarely 
contradicts Ambassador Sullivan’s state- 
ment on April 21, 1971, that— 

Their villages were hit both by ground 
operations and then, later on, when they 
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were out of them, apparently their villages 
were damaged by bombing. 


The refugees with who Congressman 
Warne and I talked were unanimous in 
stating that their villages were destroyed 
before they left the area. They showed 
us wounds from cluster bomb—CBU— 
shrapnel and white phosphorous. In all 
but one of the seven villages, people had 
been killed. In all of the villages, every 
house had been destroyed. 

The State Department’s own report of 
the Xieng Khouang province refugees 
confirms that the villages were bombed 
when the villagers still lived in them. 

The first interview appended to the 
report quotes Thao Vilay, a 25-year-old 
from the village of Kan Phoun, He was 
quoted as follows: 

I saw planes come to attack my village in 
1965 for the first time; the village come under 
attack many times in 1968-69, resulting in 5 
killed and 3 wounded. Apart from my own 
village there were 42 killed at Ban Thoun and 
Phonsavan. 

Then I was assigned back to my village at 
the time when the bombing was at its peak. 
It was so bad that you could no longer lead 
& normal life. Until 1969, I had at least been 
able to cultivate my own rice field, but the 
war and the bombing had now become so 
severe that life was no longer bearable. 


The second person interviewed, a lady 
from the village of Kang Pa stated: 


The reason she came to Vientiane was be- 
cause of the bombing. The planes came to 
drop bombs all the time. 


The third interviewee, a 40-year-old 


man from Ban Nam Thong, whose home 
had been destroyed by bombing in 1970. 
The fourth interviewee, a 17-year-old 
girl schoolteacher from Bon Koua was 
quoted: 
The planes dropped bombs in the area of 


her original home very often. . . . The rea- 
son she left her village was because of the 
constant bombings by the planes... she 
said the planes which did the bombing be- 
longed to the Americans. 


The fifth interviewee was a 27-year- 
old man from Ban No Xou. 

The planes started bombing his villege in 
1964 and continued until the present time. 
The bombs were sometimes dropped far away 
from his village and sometimes were very 
close to his village. . . . The bombs actually 
hit and destroyed his village in 1969. 


The sixth interviewee was an 18-year- 
old girl from Ban Kou village. 


She said quite a few villagers were killed 
and wounded by the bombing. 


These six interviews were appended to 
the refugee report of refugees from 
Xieng Khouang Province. There was a 
second report, covering 97 refugees from 
Luang Prabang and Sam Neua Provinces. 

82 of the people interviewed said the 
bombing had made life very difficult for 
them, 80% of this group saying they could 
not eke out more than a bare subsistence liv- 
ing after the attacks started. 


Thus the two U.S. refugee studies 
which were withheld by the State De- 
partment until April 1971, clearly show 
heavy bombing of Laotian civilian areas 
in at least four provinces. The 1970 testi- 
mony had mentioned bombing in three 
others. 

These are all U.S. Government docu- 
ments. What does the gentleman from 
Santa Clara County say about this evi- 
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dence? Is it indeed insufficient to indi- 
cate a deliberate U.S. policy of destroy- 
ing villages in 1969? Is the bombing, so 
carefully targeted and approved by the 
U.S. Ambassador in Laos, susceptible of 
so many mistakes in so many different 
villages and provinces? 

Or was the letter of 21 young IVS vol- 
unteers in Laos to President Nixon on 
March 15, 1971, more accurate? 

The extensive bombing of civilian areas is 
particularly vicious ... Refugees tell of being 
forced to live in holes and caves, of having 
to farm at night, of the systematic destruc- 
tion by U.S. war planes of the human basis 
for a society. (This letter is found on pages 
170-171 of the Senate Refugee hearings, Part 
II.) 

The respected writer for the New 
Yorker, Robert Shaplen, probably as 
familiar with the Laotian situation as 
any of the American reporters who have 
been longtime residents of Southeast 
Asia, wrote in April 1970, in Foreign Af- 
fairs, about the events of the spring of 
1969: 

The government (of Laos) aided by the 
wider scope of American bombing, was doing 
its best to keep the communist supply lines 
cut and to destroy the social and economic 
fabric in the Pathet Lao areas. 


How does one, aided by highly sophis- 
ticated bombing techniques and weap- 
ons, destroy the social and economic fab- 
ric of an area? 

Might there not be some temptation to 
destroy the hundreds of villages around 
which that social and economic fabric is 
centered? 

The facts are fairly clear: 

First. Somewhere around 200,000 tons 
of bombs have been dropped in northern 
Laos in 1969 and 1970. Cluster bombs and 
white phosphorus have been used. 

Second. B-52’s have been used. 

Third. There are no major cities in the 
Pathet Lao areas—only perhaps 3,500 
small villages. 

Fourth. Refugees from many of these 
villages confirm that the villages have 
been bombed—in many cases despite the 
fact that no Pathet Lao soldiers were in 
the immediate area. 

Fifth. U.S. Government employees, IVS 
volunteers, and respected newspaper re- 
porters have written and testified that 
the bombing of villages was deliberate, 
systematic, and intended to destroy the 
social and economic fabric of an area of 
rural villages 

To this evidence, let me add the dis- 
quieting comments of two Air Force of- 
ficers with whom I discussed the situa- 
tion at the Udorn Air Force Base in Thai- 
land on April 13, 1971. 

One officer, a captain in a reconnais- 
sance squadron, showed me & map of his 
photographic reconnaissance mission of 
the day before. He had flown approxi- 
mately 30 kilometers along three sep- 
arate valleys at 9,000 feet, taking photo- 
graphs. On a 1:50,000 map he showed 
me the route, and the map indicated a 
number of villages alongside the roads 
and trails, I asked him: “What about the 
villages?” His response, to the best of my 
recollection, was to the effect: 

Mr. Congressman, I've been fiying over 
Northern Laos for 44% months now, and I've 
never seen a village up there. 

An Air Force lieutenant colonel who 
was present added that he “didn’t think 
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there were any villages in northern Laos 
any more, or in the southern part of 
North Vietnam either for that matter.” 

I then circled eight villages in the map 
of northern Laos at random, and asked, 
if when I returned 2 days later, I could 
examine the photographs of the eight 
villages in question. Maj. Gen. Andy 
Evans, commander of the 13th Air Force, 
indicated he would be glad to comply 
with this request, and 2 days later, said 
they had only been able to identify pic- 
tures of two of the villages selected. In 
both cases, the photographs showed 
clearly that the villages were no longer 
in existence. 

I asked for the photographs to bring 
back to Washington, and subsequently 
asked for pictures of 196 villages from 
which refugees have come. 

After lengthy exchanges of corre- 
spondence, the Department of Defense 
has apparently decided that no photo- 
graphs should be provided Congress, The 
letter of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Doolin, of June 11, 1971, states in part 
as follows: 

I have reflected on your various requests 
for photographs of villages in Laos... 

It is neither feasible nor useful to go be- 
yond these steps to furnish extended pho- 
tography of Laos... 

In sum I cannot see that the cause of the 
civilians in Laos will be advanced by our 
further exchange of photographs. 


The full letter is appended as exhibit 
G. 

I want to say in that connection that 
they had furnished me with 12 photo- 
graphs of villages in Laos that appar- 
ently are still standing, and they are re- 
flected by the red dots on this map. There 
is no question but that a great number of 
buildings in central Laos are still in ex- 
istence, but the pictures of the 196 vil- 
lages that we asked for have not been 
provided. 

There is an old California jury in- 
struction, evolved out of centuries of 
common law, that when a party has the 
power to produce evidence on an issue 
but declines to do so, that the evidence 
is presumed to be adverse to his argu- 
ments. 

It is on this evidence and this infer- 
ence that I voice the suspicion that we 
have deliberately bombed and destroyed 
hundreds, if not thousands of the vil- 
lages of Laos. Only the photographs will 
determine the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
exhibits which I previously referred to 
in part: 

EXHIBIT A 
NeEO-McCARTHYISM AND THE New LEFT 
(Speech by Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 

June 26, 1971) 

The lead paragraph of a good news story 
is supposed to include the principal thrust 
of all that follows. Today I shall try to apply 
this technique in my remarks. 

My subject and title is ‘“‘Neo-McCarthyism 
and the New Left”, which I would summarize 
in this manner: “A large and influential 
body of Americans is aiding the cause of 
the New Left by besmirching the image of 
this great country with reckless conclusions 
based upon isolated facts.” Some do this 
knowingly, while others are simply allowing 
themselves to be used. Unfortunately, the 
latter description fits the n who 
represents the district in which we are meet- 
ing today. 
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McCarthyism has long since ceased to be a 
word which refers to a man—it now means 
the practice of drawing a sweeping and un- 
justified conclusion from insufficient proof. 
The word was disdainfully coined by honest 
defenders of constitutional liberties and aca- 
demic freedom who had a point—a republic 
must be based on the right to disagree, to 
speak freely, and to be protected against un- 
just and damaging accusation. But, ironical- 
ly, the same types who coined the word and 
so vehemently denounced the practice are 
the very ones who have made it a fine art. 
Because it now serves their purpose of tear- 
ing down the so-called “establishment”, they 
rationalize that their “worthy” end justifies 
unworthy means. 

I can’t pinpoint the time when it all began. 
Perhaps it was the early 1950’s when the 
predecessors of today’s New Left recognized 
the effectiveness of an aroused public consci- 
ence. Maybe it was the campaign of 1960 
when they saw an almost hysterical national 
reaction to a “missile gap”, which the suc- 
cessful candidate knew, I knew, and his Sec- 
retary of Defense soon admitted, was nothing 
but fiction. It could have been the civil dis- 
obedience and massive civil rights demon- 
strations which pointed the way; it could 
have been any number of events or points 
in history. Somewhere along the line the 
pioneers of the New Left learned the value of 
mass psychology. 

In 1964 they struck pay dirt. McCarthy- 
ism painted Barry Goldwater as an evil 
man, anxious to trigger nuclear war and 
genocide. They told us we would be In war 
if he were elected. And today we know from 
purloined Pentagon papers leaked to the 
New York Times and Washington Post that 
the Democratic standard bearer had con- 
ceived the same strategy he falsely charged 
Senator Goldwater with planning. 

It is important to remember several points 
as we watch this matter. Republicans have 
not deceived the American people—Barry 
Goldwater didn't, Dwight Eisenhower didn't, 
and Richard Nixon hasn't! All the deception 
the papers describe occurred under Demo- 
crats. What would those who criticize the 
Nixon Administration for not declassifying 
the Pentagon report which exposes the 
duplicity of the Johnson Administration 
have said if it had been officially released 
instead of stolen and then leaked? You know 
what they would have said and so do I. It 
would have been another example of Repub- 
licans playing politics in order to give Lyn- 
don Johnson back his own war. 

Why are some so anxious to promote a 
confrontation between Congress and the 
Nixon Administration over this now famous 
Pentagon report? Certainly it has historical 
value because it tells us how we got into 
Vietnam. But I thought these people were 
most concerned with how we get out. Obvi- 
ously, like the proponents of the New Left, 
they wish to discredit the “establishment” 
and President Nixon (who has kept his 
promises about Vietnam), as well as Lyndon 
Johnson. We needn't tar President Nixon 
with the same brush used on President John- 
son in order to know we were deceived 
about Vietnam. Let us not forget that this 
type of tangental tarring is the purpose of 
Allard Lowenstein and the ADA, the New 
Left, Common Cause, Senators Kennedy, Mc- 
Govern, Muskie and Hughes, and the Demo- 
cratic Party. With regret, I must say that 
the Congressman from this district appears 
to be their willing handmaiden. 

But I have strayed from my theme. Let 
me return to it. 

Nineteen sixty-four was the year of the 
bonanza for McCarthyism, the Big Lie, and 
the New Left. Barry Goldwater was defeated 
with lies and a wild-eyed Congress was 
elected in a landslide. Effective opposition 
to the tactics of the New Left crumbled and 
fell apart. In the next few years the “estab- 
lishment” was condemned as having done 
nothing about racial discrimination, urban 
and rural slums, health, water pollution, 
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housing, poverty, and a host of other social 
problems. Instead of the most advanced, 
healthiest, best-fed, most free, most affluent, 
and the most progressive nation in the his- 
tory of mankind, this country was made to 
appear as calloused and stagnant, with a 
system of government not equal to the times. 
Thousands of Hippies, Yippies, New Leftists, 
and Revolutionaries fanned across the coun- 
try. Often they were subsidized with food 
stamps and by local welfare programs. Some 
were actually on the federal payroll. We were 
witnessing the beginning of a revolution in 
which the victims would subsidize their own 
destruction with their own tax money. They 
perfected the science of protest and mob rule 
advocated by Saul Alinsky, Joan Baez, Angela 
Davis, and others. Left-wing professors 
joined in, clergymen preached more rebel- 
lion and less religion from their pulpilts—the 
New Left was on its way. 

Seizing upon an unpopular war which a 
Democratic administration refused to win, 
they used the peace movement to screen and 
hide their true purpose of tearing down the 
basic institutions and principles which made 
this the greatest of all nations. 

The next four years saw the most rapid 
increase in federal programs and spending 
for domestic purposes of any comparable 
period in our history. 

In January 1969, billions of wasted and 
misdirected dollars later, thousands of fluffy 
and false press releases later, and hundreds 
of broken promises later, the Republican 
Administration assumed leadership with 
President Nixon in charge. 

Did we Republicans find less racial hatred? 
Were the slums gone, or even disappearing, 
or were new ones being created? Did we have 
cleaner air and water? Was the housing 
shortage less acute? Was there less violence 
in the streets Had the quality of education 
improved? Could you enter any church in 
full confidence that your offering would not 
be used for causes like the defense of Angela 
Davis? Could the government of the United 
States operate if the rabble and trash of a 
generation decided it would bring that gov- 
ernment to its knees? 

The legacy which President Nixon inherited 
was one of disunity, fear and hate, and dis- 
trust of established institutions and of gov- 
ernment itself. 

In the face of a hostile Congress, our Repub- 
ican Administration has finally offered the 
nation something new. It has taken action 
in the environmental field instead of just 
talking about it. It is constructively work- 
ing toward an economy based upon peace 
while candidly recognizing that reconversion 
doesn't emerge like instant coffee and that in 
certain areas it will be temporarily painful. 

Our Republican Administration has given 
us an alternative to the centralization which 
has created more problems than it ever 
solved. Revenue sharing is the first proposal 
in 40 years which seeks to reverse the trend 
of centralization and to renew the exercise 
of individual and local responsibility. 

In the “square” days of the past we didn't 
pay our taxes and then feel morally relieved 
of any responsibility for our neighbor and 
fellowman. That spirit which we had and 
about which we felt good is what revenue 
sharing seeks to restore. 

But the greatest achievement of President 
Nixon is in the area where the accomplices 
of the New Left are most critical. He is get- 
ting us out of Vietnam—with honor, and in 
a manner which I believe will involve the 
lowest sacrifice of human life. 

When President Nixon left office after 
serving as Vice President in the Eisenhower 
Administration, we had 900 military advisors 
in Southeast Asia. He returned eight years 
later as President to find more than 530,000 
American. men in the war zone and the na- 
tion mired in an unpopular war. Today less 
than half that number are in Southeast Asia 
and more are coming out each day—nearly 
a battalion per month. Casualties which 
ranged up to the hundreds are now reported 
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in dozens and with each week South Viet- 
nam becomes more able to fight its own war. 

President Nixon has kept every promise 
with respect to Vietnam. He has pledged to 
end our involvement—and he is ending it. 
But he isn’t going to tell the enemy our plans 
in advance. 

A total withdrawal date is a negotiable 
item, which should be settled at a negotiating 
table in Paris. To give away a negotiable item 
would be to condemn our prisoners of war 
to more years in the hands of an inhumane, 
arrogant enemy—held for ransom, as political 
hostages. 7 

It is noteworthy that the POW issue was 
settled in Korea on June 8, 1953, and the 
fighting continued until the armistice of 
July 27. It is not true, as Common Cause and 
so Many other groups would have you believe, 
that a POW settlement cannot be negotiated 
until a withdrawal date is settled. 

It is my considered opinion that legisla- 
tively establishing a withdrawal date would 
not hasten the end of the war. In fact, it 
would seriously hamper President Nixon's 
efforts to bring it to an early end. 

I have no quarrel with the sincerity of any 

person who thinks our withdrawal rate from 
Vietnam is too slow, who doubts the policy 
of Vietnamization, or considers the chances 
of a lasting peace in Southeast Asia to be so 
remote that it is not worth a single addi- 
tional American life. ‘ 
. For example, I believe the Congressman 
who represents this district is totally sincere 
in his opposition to the war in Vietnam. But 
when anyone reaches the point where he 
accuses his own country of engaging in a 
policy of genocide and indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of civilians in Laos, when he says this 
nation is guilty of war crimes like those for 
which the Nuremberg trials decreed the pen- 
alty of death, then I must protest. That is a 
disservice to our nation and the 2% million 
young men who served in Southeast Asia— 
and to the 50,000 men who have given their 
lives there. 

Having fought for this country with dis- 
tinction does not convey to any man the 
right to libel its image with half truths and 
distortion. Every American, including those 
of us who cannot claim the distinction of 
having served in combat, has the right to 
criticize or disagree with national policy, but 
each of us also has the obligation to be 
responsible. It is here that I must take issue 
with my colleague, the Representative in 
Congress from this district, 

I do so more in sorrow than in anger. At 
one time I had high hopes for my articu- 
late, bright and attractive colleague. But 
as a legislator his base of support has shrunk 
to only the radical fringe of New Leftists in 
the House. As a candidate he is supported 
only by Norton Simon at the bank and the 
Lowensteins and Teddy Kennedy in their 
move to “dump Nixon”. A brilliant future 
hay have been sacrificed at the altar of 
publicity. 

Let me detail my charge and present my 
supporting case: 

Co: McCloskey held a news con- 
ference on April 17 after a trip to Laos, There 
he charged that his “suspicion that this 
country is deliberately following the practice 
of destroying villages in Northern Laos is 
borne out by the evidence.” 

At the same press conference he is re- 
ported to have said, “Since President Nixon 
came to office in 1969, American bombers sys- 
tematically wiped out nearly all of the 3,500 
villages in Northern Laos in an operation 
called ‘Barrel Roll’ leaving a fourth of the 
country’s population homeless,” 

On other occasions I’ve heard statements 
about U.S. war crimes, genocide, and indis- 
criminate bombing of civilians attributed to 
him. 

These allegations simply are not true! 

Before leaving for Laos my colleague was 
briefed by Mr. Fred Branfman, Executive 
Director of Project Air War. Mr. Branfman 
served in Laos with the International Volun- 
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tary Service and resigned in late 1969 to 
spend some time in Paris where he was ac- 
tively involved with pro-leftist Laotian stu- 
dents. 

In early 1970 he returned to Laos and wrote 
numerous articles critical of United States 
policy. He played an active role as a legman 
and interpreter for visiting delegations of 
American anti-war and New Left personali- 
ties, including some who were traveling 
through Vientiane enroute to or from Hanoi. 

He took an active part in helping visiting 
reporters who were looking for anti-U.S. Gov- 
ernment stories. One of his favorite exhibits 
was a 10-year-old boy, Ba Som Di, of Ban 
Theim village who allegedly had been burned 
by a phosphorous bomb. He was a frequent 
visitor to both the North Vietnamese and 
Soviet Embassies and had a wide range of 
known contacts with the Pathet Lao, Soviet, 
and North Vietnamese officials. 

Mr. Branfman was on close friendly terms 
with persons involved in an abortive coup to 
bring General Kong Le Bak to power with 
the assistance of the Lao Communist Party 
(the Pathet Lao). 

Finally, with no specific charge publicly 
lodged against him, Branfman was deported 
by the Royal Lao Government. 

When he returned to the United States, 
Branfman testified at the “unofficial hear- 
ings on ‘U.S. war crimes’” chaired by Repre- 
sentative Ronald V. Dellums. He was sched- 
uled to be a witness at the “war crimes” trial 
in Oslo, Norway. 

Was it Branfman who suggested to Mr. 
McCloskey that he should visit a certain 
refugee camp and see a 10-year-old boy, Ba 
Som Di? When my colleague showed the pic- 
ture of this unfortunate boy to Senator Ken- 
nedy as an example of indiscriminate use of 
phosphorous anti-personnel bombs by the 
United States, did he know that phosphor- 
ous for purposes other than marking targets 
and creating smoke to rescue downed pilots 
is not used in Laos? 

Let's look at some of the other prepara- 
tions made for Congressman McCloskey’s 
trip to Southeast Asia. He was briefed by 
State Department officials before his depar- 
ture and was told (please note this) that a 
USIS study had been done of one camp which 
housed refugees from 200 villages in the 
Plain de Jars area. 

The significant point is that Mr. McCloskey 
was told of the report before he left. When 
informed of its existence, he requested copies 
and was told that the survey could not be 
furnished him, but a five-page summary 
could be made available which had already 
been given to Senator Kennedy. The sum- 
mary was delivered before his departure. 
Please note again, he asked for the survey, 
knew of its existence, and received the sum- 
mary before he departed. 

Now remember this fact in context with 
his reply to William Buckley on television 
when Mr. Buckley said, and I quote, “The 
survey was in your briefcase, Mr. McCloskey. 
It was given to you a week before... .” 

After an interchange, Mr. McCloskey said, 
“. ..I am telling you you are not telling 
me the truth.” 

Now, if you want to play with semantics, 
the “survey” was not in the briefcase, but a 
“summary” was. Does that prove that Wil- 
liam Buckley was a liar? I don’t think it does 
any more than Mr. McCloskey proved that 
Father Matthew Menger, a Catholic priest 
who served the Congressman as an inter- 
preter, had misrepresented the truth to him. 

Despite Mr, McCloskey’s allegations that 
Significant portions of the “survey” were 
removed from the “summary”, I categorically 
state that the summary was a true reflection 
of the survey. I say this because I have read 
both. Any intelligent reader will gather the 
same conclusions from the short version as 
he does from the longer one. 

Let's backtrack. The State Department did 
inform Mr. McCloskey of the survey and the 
summary and he requested coples of both. 
The summary was furnished. But before the 
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Kennedy Subcommittee he testified as fol- 
lows, and I quote: “My staff was given a 
three-page summary that was supposed to 
be refiected in the document. I didn’t see 
this three-page summary which was placed 
in a briefing book for me until the morning 
of 14 April.” 

Later in the same testimony and still re- 
ferring to the summary, Mr. McCloskey said, 
and I quote: “This was the document I 
found in my own file on the morning of the 
14th. This is the reason I went to the Polit- 
ical Officer and said, ‘May I see the survey?’ ” 
(Page 135, transcript of Senate hearings. 
April 21, 1971) 

At page 141 of the same hearings, Mr. Mc- 
Closkey testified: “It was in reading it [the 
refugee book] over at 6:00 that morning in 
the Ambassador's house that I came across 
the reference to this survey for the first 
time.” 

Apparently Mr. McCloskey wants us to be- 
lieve that he did not know of the survey 
until he found it in his briefcase on the 
morning of the 14th. How does this square 
with his request to the State Department 
before he left Washington for copies of both 
the survey and the summary? 

My colleague would have us believe that 
Ambassador Godley and Mr. Stearns of our 
Embassy lied when they allegedly said on 
the night of April 13 that, and I quote: “No 
survey of refugee attitudes had been made 
because of lack of staff." (Congressional Rec- 
ord, June 14, 1971, page 19564) 

I find it incomprehensible that these State 
Department officials would attempt to state 
there had been no survey made when they 
had full knowledge that Mr. McCloskey had 
received the summary of the full survey. On 
April 9 a wire containing the full text of the 
summary was sent to the Embassy in Vien- 
tiane. The Deputy Chief of Mission, Mr. 
Stearns, in testimony before the Kennedy 
Committee, acknowledged that it had been 
received and that a decision had been 
reached in advance to supply the full text 
of the survey if requested. Now, I won’t make 
any accusations about who wasn't telling 
the truth, but I ask any one of you, would 
you tell a man a survey had not been con- 
ducted if you knew a summary of the same 
survey had already been given to him? 

This document caper is a classic example 
of Neo-McCarthyism—discredit, impugn, 
subvert, contravene, and rebut your oppo- 
nent by attacking his credibility. Cover up 
your own bad case by attacking the integrity 
of those who defend against it. It is a sly 
technique, but is it the stuff of which Pres- 
idents are made? 

No American official, including Ambas- 
sador Sullivan who served in Laos during the 
period currently in controversy, has ever 
denied the fact that villages have been de- 
stroyed in Laos. But the question is, were 
they destroyed, as Mr. McCloskey alleges, by 
@ deliberate policy of striking innocent vil- 
lages which were not in themselves military 
targets? 

Mr. McCloskey’s total evidence is what he 
was told by left-wing anti-U.S. groups before 
he left the United States, the testimony of 
16 individual refugees from seven villages, 
and the USIS report on refugees. 

Now, let’s analyze his arguments: 

He says there are 3,500 villages in the con- 
tested area. Based upon the USIS study of 
one refugee camp comprising residents of 
200 of these villages and his interviews with 
16 Laotians from seven villages, he con- 
cludes that 76 percent of these 3,500 villages 
have been wantonly destroyed by United 
States pilots. If this is not true, he says, 
“Show me pictures which prove the villages 
are still standing.” This is the old “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?” type of argu- 
ment. 

This is argument by extrapolation from a 
non-representative sample. Let us play at 
this same game by taking the same sample 
and extrapolating in another manner: 

About 150,000 individuals were pushed into 
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refugee status during the period from the 
1968 dry season through 1970 by North 
Vietnamese aggression. Only 17,000 came out 
out of the area where there was any U.S. 
bombing in support of the ground fighting. 
All of these were in camps like the only one 
Mr. McCloskey visited. But 48 percent of 
those interviewed, according to the USIS sur- 
vey, indicated they left because of the fear 
of bombing. Thus, giving full credit to the 
USIS survey upon which the gentleman relies 
so heavily, we have 8,160 refugees who fled 
because they feared bombing. This is about 
5% percent of the refugees from 3,500 vil- 
lages, 76 percent of which Mr. Closkey con- 
cludes were destroyed by bombing. And 
remember, all of this 514 percent say they 
became refugees for fear of bombing and not 
actual bombing. 

“The Plain de Jars is one of the most fought 
over-pieces of real estate in the world. The 
North Vietnamese and the Royal Lao forces 
have taken and retaken it at least annually 
for many years. Ground fighting has been 
intense with much artillery and mortar fire. 

Villages in much of the Plain de Jars 
and surrounding area are abandoned every 
five to seven years as the land is returned to 
fallow and inhabitants move to new areas 
to pursue the slash-and-burn method of 
growing rice. Other villages are burned by 
invading ground forces and some by bom- 
bardment in support of ground fighting in 
villages the inhabitants have already left. 
Arms caches and supply dumps in and 
around abandoned villages are often attacked 
and thousands of secondary explosions from 
such attacks prove the military nature of 
the targets. A photograph of a bomb crater in 
an abandoned village may satisfy some who 
wish to discredit the image of their own 
country, but it won't show whether people 
were there when the attack took place and 
whether the target was strictly military at 
the time. 

Here is United States policy with respect 
to bombing: One standing hut is considered 
as an inhabited area and no bombs can be 
dropped within 500 meters of it. 

During the period of time in question, Mr. 
Edward Archer, an outstanding Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer, investigated all bombing targets 
for U.S. forces in North Laos and made rec- 
ommendations to the Ambassador. He never 
recommended approval of a strike against an 
inhabited village and no attack could be 
made without such approval. The attacking 
pilot was required to receive clearance from 
an airborne command controller who direct- 
ed him to a forward air controller, who in 
turn directed the pilot to the target. After 
the strike, the pilot was required to report 
bomb damage assessment and the forward 
air controller was also required to report, 
as was the airborne command controller. 
Mr. Archer received the BDA (bomb damage 
assessment) and kept a record of all strikes. 

Computer runs on all of this data have 
clearly shown that our policy has been rigid- 
ly followed. 

The final question is, are all our Ameri- 
can Officials lying? Is Ed Archer lying? Is 
Father Menger lying? Are the pilots lying? 
Are the airborne command controllers lying? 
Are the forward air controllers lying? Is the 
tortured logic and the implication of one 
candidate for President the whole truth? 

I leave you and the American people to 
answer this question. 

My remarks today should not be interpret- 
ed as a personal attack. Rather they are a de- 
fense of this nation against an unfounded 
charge. 

In summary let me say: 

We know the New Left prospers when it 
destroys Americans’ faith in their leaders. 

Immunity from criticism is not the right of 
any public official, but it is the obligation of 
those who criticize to be fair, factual, and 
truthful. 

Neo-McCarthyism, now McCloskeyism, has 
served the cause of the New Left. 
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Exurr B 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 2, 
1969] 


ANOTHER VIET VILLAGE DIES 
(By Helen Emmerich) 


I returned from South Vietnam last Friday, 
midst the furor Here over the Song My inci- 
dent. It came as a complete surprise to me, 
the massacre of those villagers, for the impact 
had not yet hit the 1:15 Saigon press brief- 
ings. 

Perhaps I haven't been out of Vietnam 
long enough for the horror of the massacre to 
hit me, Perhaps it never will, or I have wit- 
nessed many Son My’s, smaller in scale but 
nonetheless as devastating. 

A first operation must be like a first love 
affair. You never forget the first sight of in- 
nocent Vietnamese falling, under the fire of 
U.S. artillery. Perhaps the only thing that 
keeps one sane when it is happening Is the 
matter of fact, Just another day's work man- 
ner in which it is conducted. 

Operation Arizona was my first search and 
destroy mission. It happened in I Corps, 20 
miles south of Da Nang, with the 5th Marine 
Division. 

We took the ridge without incident. It had 
been just another long hot walk in the sun. 
We had met no enemy, nor had we heard a 
single shot since climbing down from the 
amphibious tanks after crossing the river at 
dawn. 

Now we waited. Two companies, half a bat- 
talion of Marines taking part in Operation 
Arizona in Quang Nam Province. 

Sitting on the naked ridge was like being 
in a great natural amphitheater. Stretched 
below us were rice paddies. Across the shal- 
low valley floor was the small village. 

With the naked eye, the peasants could be 
seen bent to the earth, tilling the soll. With 
field glasses, the Vietnamese could be watched 
in the tiny market place, haunched beside 
their wares, walking around. 


PEACEFUL 


We were waiting to hear from the other 
two companies closing in on the other side 
of the village. It seemed so peaceful there 
in the fading afternoon. I wondered why 
more than 600 men were needed to home in 
on such a small place. 

At dusk the helicopters came, scurrying 
over the village, dropping thousands of 
leaflets on the hootches, into the rice pad- 
dies below. 

Colonel William Kitterman said they were 
warning leaflets, urging villagers to move 
out before dark. The helicopters made three 
passes. The breeze picked up hundreds of 
leaflets and sent them across the paddies 
to where we waited. 

No one came out. I watched and waited 
with the Marines. I stared at the village. 
Lord, I thought, why don’t they walk out of 
there. 

CHANCE 


Kitterman put down the glasses and 
looked at me. “Well, they had their chance. 
Now, we just assume they're VC.” 

All of them? The old man whose back was 
bent to the earth, the children seen running 
in the market place? 

“Yes, all of them.” 

Don't you imagine that even the Viet Cong 
would want to get out if they thought they 
were going to be killed? 

“You don’t understand these people. Their 
land is more important to them than their 
lives. They probably think we'll just pass 
them by." 

I picked up the colonel’s glasses to take 
another look. I saw shadows pass small fires. 
Otherwise, the village was motionless, silent. 

FLARES 


The C-47 Dragon ships came, dropping 
flares in a bright ring around the village. 
Nothing moved. Nothing could be seen. The 
villagers had moved inside under the ele- 


phant grass overhangs. 
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I asked the colonel what happened next. 

“We're going to prep the village.” 

The goosebumps rose on my arms, sticky 
with sweat in the hot night. My God, you 
cannot. Why don’t we send men in to get 
those people out? 

“They had their chance.” 

Shortly after 10 p.m. the first artillery 
rounds whistled overhead and crashed into 
the village. First the rounds, then the silence, 
then the screams. 


SOUNDS 


I climbed on top the Amtrak. I buried my 
head in my arms, trying to blot out the dey- 
astating sounds, I kept asking myself why 
they hadn't come out. I was crying. I was 


“Damn them, I thought. Those fools, let 
them die. 

When the artillery stopped, the gun ships 
came. C-47's armed with gatling guns, grunt- 
ing out 2000 rounds a minute. Spraying 60 
millimeter shells up and down the valley 
floor, like dots and dashes of fire from sky to 
earth. 

If anyone had a change of heart, it was too 
late now. I waited out the night on the 
Amtrak. The cries never stopped. 

At daybreak we moved in to “marry” the 
other companies already in the village. 

Kitterman said, “They took the village 
without incident.” I looked at him to see 
if he was serious. He was. 


BURN 


Grey whisps of smoke curled above the 
hootches. Kitterman had given the order to 
burn the homes, round up the detainees, fill 
in the wellls, destroy the rice caches. 

“We can’t leave anything for the enemy.” 

We entered the village jammed with Ma- 
rines. Hootches were crackling, the stench 
was sickening. Burnt hootches, burnt flesh, 
small man-made craters already beginning to 
fill with water. 

Five bodies sprawled in the market place. 
Eyes stared out from gaping sockets. The sun 
ricocheted off staring eyeballs. Black blood 
congealed on broken limbs. Two shriveled old 
men, two withered old women. A girl about 
12 years old. 

EYES 


Whimpering came from under banana trees 
15 feet away. Eleven villagers lay on the 
earth. A young woman moaned, one arm 
grotesquely thrown behind her, the other 
holding a nursing baby to a sagging breast. 

A Marine medic was splinting a little girl’s 
legs, both broken. Another pushed a hypo- 
dermic needle into an ancient arm, They 
were all wounded, severely. It isn't their 
wounds that I remember so much. It’s their 
eyes. Fear wear's a haunting „awesome face. 

I marveled that they could be afraid of 
me, of other Americans. It was clear they 
were, desperately so. 

The helicopters came and I rode out with 
a half dozen of the possibly 20 detainees. 
Three children and a woman on our ship. 
The kids had a hammer lock on my legs. They 
hurt for a long time after. 

The colonel said we'd leave the dead for 
their own burying. By whom I wasn’t sure, 
since everyone was going to a detainee camp 
for interrogation. 


QUESTION 

When I returned to the Marine press camp 
at Da Nang I couldn’t get the village out of 
my mind. I finally asked a gunnery sergeant 
why the villagers hadn’t come out after the 
leafiets were dropped. 

He took a hard drag on his coffee, looked 
around, then whispered to me, “Look, don’t 
say I told you this—but don't you know— 
they couldn't read the leaflets.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the people in Viet- 
nam can’t read. 

When I returned from South Vietnam for 
the first time in 1967, I talked to several Cali- 
fornia lawmakers about the search and de- 
stroy missions and other horrors, One was 
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Charles S. Gubser (Rep. Gilroy). He had 
asked me to report to him on my return. 

I saw Gubser in Washington. As vice chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, I was 
sure he would be especially interested in 
Operation Arizona and other similar opera- 
tions. Gubser told me there was nothing that 
& congressman could do, “our powers have 
been usurped by the Executive branch.” 


Exursir B1 


[From the Sunnyvale-Standard Register- 
Leader] 


“She received a signal honor from Con- 
gressman Charles S. Gubser when he ap- 
pointed her a representative of the 10th Con- 
gressional District to conduct a fact-finding 
mission in Vietnam. (See letter below.)"’ 

Mrs. Emmerich, a Standard Register re- 
porter for the past four years left ten days 
ago on a two-month tour of the war zone 
for this paper, Now she will have additional 
duties in reporting to Congressman Gubser, 
a member of the House Committee on Armed 
Forces. 

(Congressional letterhead, May 10, 1967): 
“Mrs, HELEN EMMERICH, 

“Care of Sunnyvale Standard. 

“Dean HELEN: I am writing this letter to 
you in care of the Sunnyvale Standard, 
knowing that it will be delivered to your 
doorstep in Saigon a few days after it is 
printed in the Sunnyvale Standard. 

“By this time you have probably received 
my cablegram appointing you as the repre- 
sentative of the 10th Congressional District 
to conduct a fact-finding mission in Viet- 
nam. I am looking forward to reading your 
reports and know they will be helpful to me 
as & member of the House Committee on 
Armed Services. 

“I don't know whether you realize it or 
not but you are the first reporter from Santa 
Clara County who will cover the war in Viet- 
nam. Thus you have two firsts to your 
credit—one of the first women reporters and 
secondly the first from my district. 

“Hoping your tour is interesting and fruit- 
ful, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
"CHARLES S. GUBSER.” 


Exner C 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 14, 1970} 
Wat U.S. BOMBING FEELS LIKE To LAOTIANS 
(By Daniel Southerland) 

Bam Nom Xay, Laos.—The old woman said 
she had been through several wars but that 
this was the most destructive and terrify- 
ing—because of the bombing. 

“In other wars, I didn't have to leave my 
home,” she said. 

“When the soldiers came on the ground 
to fight, I wasn't so afraid,” she said. “But 
when they came in airplanes, it was terri- 
ble.” 

The 70-year-old Lao woman was one of 
some 14,000 refugees evacuated from the 
Plain of Jars prior to the Feb. 21 recovery 
of that area by North Vietnamese forces and 
the Lao rebels, the Pathet Lao. 

Few civilian inhabitants, if any, were left 
in the Plain of Jars following the evacua- 
tion of the refugees. 

In 1960, the plateau itself and its sur- 
rounding ridges and valleys had supported 
an estimated 150,000 people. But a decade 
of war has taken its toll. 

The old woman and some 750 other persons 
from her native village were moved by plane 
and then by truck last month to this refu- 
gee camp with its bamboo-and-straw huts, 
about 40 miles east of Vientiane. 

AIR POWER REDIRECTED 


The correspondent visited four refugee 
camps and talked with refugees from six dif- 
ferent locations in and around the Plain 
of Jars. 

After questioning a large number of them, 
it was possible to get a picture of the de- 
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vastation unleashed by American fighter 
bombers in northeastern Laos over the past 
two years, and it is not a pretty one. 

After the United States halted its bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam on Nov. 1, 1968, it 

up as much as 10-fold its bomb- 
ing raids—support which started on a minor 
scale in mid-1964—against Pathet Lao-oc- 
cupied northeastern Laos. The number of 
bombing sorties by United States Air Force 
and Navy jets rose to as many as 300 a day. 

This bombing campaign, code-named Bar- 
rel Roll, is separate from the other, more- 
publicized campaign. The latter, code-named 
Steel Tiger, is directed against the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail in southern Laos. 

The refugees said about 9 out of 10 of 
the bombing strikes flown over the past two 
years in the Plain of Jars area were carried 
out by American jets and the rest by propel- 
ler-driven Royal Lao Air Force T-28’s. 

In most areas of the plain, the bombings 
forced the people to move out of their homes 
and into trenches, caves, and bunkers where 
they lived for the most part of two years. 


HIDDEN BY DAY 


They threw corrugated iron over the 
trenches and covered with dirt, topped with 
branches for camouflage. Many said they ven- 
tured out to farm only at night because of 
the bombing. 

By all accounts, the situation has been 
somewhat similar for the estimated 192,000 
people living in Houa Han, or Sam Neua Pro- 
vince to the northeast of the Plain of Jars, 
although information is more difficult to 
come by on that area. 

One Western diplomat reported, however, 
that in some areas of that province “whole 
communities are living underground.” 

It has been a similar story also for villagers 
living in the vicinity of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in southeastern Laos, where refugees 
and North Vietnamese prisoners and defec- 
tors say many villages have been destroyed. 

In all of these places, the bombing stepped 
up greatly after the cessation of the attacks 
against North Vietnam. 

In the Plain of Jars area, the bombing de- 
stroyed the main towns of Xien Khouang, 
Khang Khay, and Pmongsavan. The refugees 
said the bombs flattened many villages in 
and around the plain and heavily damaged 
others. They said no villages they knew of 
escaped the bombing. 

The refugees said they were sometimes 
forced to leave their villages and bunkers to 
do porterage—carrying rice and ammuni- 
tion—for the Pathet Lao and North Vietnam- 
ese. But they added that in many bombing 
raids there were no Pathet Lao or North 
Vietnamese troops near their villages. 


RAIDS DAILY OR OFTENER 


As the bombing increased, they said; the 
troops moved further away from the popu- 
lated areas. 

In 1969, they said they saw the bombers 
every day when the weather was clear, some- 
times so often they could not count the num- 
ber of raids. The planes tended to fire at an- 
thing that moved, they said. 

For the most part, however, the attackers 
spared their buffaloes and cows, although 
some refugees felt that even these were some- 
times targets. 

One man said he narrowly be: 
blasted to pieces on six A EtA canoes 
when bombs fell near his hole, several times 
knocking him unconscious, But while he 
escaped death, there was one thing he could 
not escape—fear. It stalked him day in and 
day out. 

CIVILIAN TERRORS DESCRIBED 

Some refugees said they moved four or five 
times, each time farther away from their vil- 
lages, to escape the bombing. But the bombs 
always followed them. Even at night the 
bombers came, and finally, even the rice 
fields were bombed. 
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sleep that we thought we'd live to see the 
morning,” said one refugee. “And there 
wasn't a morning when we got up and 
thought we'd live to see the night.” 

"It was terrible living in those holes in 
the ground,” said another. “We never saw the 
sun. Our hair was falling out.” 

“My wife and three children were killed,” 
said a man in his thirties. There were no 
troops (Pathet Lao or North Vietnamese) 
anywhere near our village.” 

All this raises some basic questions about 
the bombings in northeastern Laos. What 
has been its purpose? 

It is impossible to get the United States 
Government side of the picture in any detail 
because American officials refuse to discuss 
except in the vaguest generalities the ac- 
tivity in Laos. 


PILOTS PLEDGED TO SECRECY 


The pilots who fly the raids from air bases 
in Thailand and South Vietnam and from 
carriers in the Gulf of Tonkin are under in- 
structions not to discuss the details of their 
missions. 

For years, the United States maintained 
the fiction that it was only flying “armed 
reconnaissance” missions over northern Laos. 

The most candid official acknowledgement 
that something other than “reconnaissance” 
was going on came in President Nixon's 
March 6 statement when he said for the 
first time that the United States had been 
flying “combat support missions” in northern 
Laos when requested to do so by the Royal 
Lao Government. 

“The level of our air operations has in- 
creased only as the number of North Viet- 
namese in Laos and the level of their aggres- 
sion has been increased,” the President said. 


BUILDUP ADMITTED 


On this point, there is no question that 
there has been a continuing North Viet- 
namese burden in northeastern Laos. This 
buildup has been in direct violation of the 
1962 Geneva accords and has allowed the 
Pathet Lao, heavily supported by the North 
Vietnamese, to solidify their control there. 

But has bombing been a justifiable or 
effective response? A number of well-qual- 
ified -military sources feel the bombing’s 
effectiveness in cutting enemy supply lines 
and slowing down the North Vietnamese has 
been in general greatly exaggerated, just as 
it so often had been in both North and 
South Vietnam. 


BOOMERANG EFFECT? 


According to the refugees from the Plain 
of Jars, the bombing may even have had 
a boomerang effect In some areas. 

One refugee said that as the bombing in- 
creased, the Pathet Lao forces in his district 
started getting more volunteers, whose at- 
titude was “better to die a soldier than to 
stay at home waiting for the airplanes to 
kill you.” 

He also said the bombing tended to 
heighten the fighting spirit of the Pathet 
Lao—no mean achievement given the Lao 
propensity for avoiding battle. 

Whatever the effects of the bombing on 
enemy military forces in Laos—=still a sub- 
ject for much debate—there is no doubt 
as to its effectiveness in completely disrupt- 
ing civilian life. 


TRANSPORTATION HALTED 


Whereas the North Vietmamese and the 
Pathet Lao soldiers are capable of moving 
into the protection of the forests and liv- 
ing off supplies shipped in from neighboring 
North Vietnam, the civilians are tied to their 
rice fields, their livestock, and the rest of 
their belongings and are thus exposed more 
constantly to the bombings than the 
soldiers. 

A refugee from Phongsavan said the bomb- 
ing put a halt to all civilian motorized trans- 
portation in his district and caused markets 
to open only in the predawn darkness and 


“There wasn't a night when we went to to close before sunrise. Schools were de- 
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stroyed, and there was a general shortage of 
everything from clothing to bicycle parts. 

Sometimes it took some and a lot 
of patience to get the refugees to talk about 
all of this, and it appeared to me, in fact, 
that some of them had been told not to talk 
about it. 

Many of the wounded, the refugees said, 
had chosen to stay behind with the Pathet 
Lao and not to come south with them. 

Although the bombs no longer are falling 
on these people, pieces of the war are still 
with them. They have taken the debris cast 
down by the warplanes and turned it into 
tools and implements. 

How do they feel about the bombing now? 

It is difficult to say. One refugee said the 
Pathet Lao had told them: “America is very 
far away, and the Americans have come to 
kill the people of Laos and colonize our coun- 
try. You should be very angry with the 
Americans.” 

REFUGEES ARE FRIENDLY 

But if you go into their crowded camps, 
the refugees will be friendly and fairly open 
after a while, providing there are no govern- 
ment officials or soldiers around. They are at- 
tractive and intelligent people, quick to 
laugh at a joke, naturally polite and hos- 
pitable, and they will share their fish, rice 
and tea with you. 

But they have a list of grievances. 

They complain that Central Intelligence 
Agency-supported army of Gen. Vang Pao 
conscripted many of their only remaining 
sons. There are few young and able men in 
these refugee camps, and many, of course 
are still with the Pathet Lao. 

They complain that the stifling lowland 
climate is too hot for them, and that the 
farmland they are now clearing, given by the 
Laotian Government, is not as good as the 
land they left behind in the plateau. 

And there is a problem of money. 

The only currency many of the refugees 
had when they came out of the Plain of Jars 
was Pathet Lao money, and it is worthless 
now. On the back of the 500-kip notes they 
carry is a scene showing Pathet Lao anti- 
aircraft gunners shooting down American 
planes. 

Exursrr D 
[From The New Republic, May 9, 1970] 
THE LONG MarcH—LaoTIAN TRAGEDY 
(By Carl Strock) 

VIENTIANE.—After twenty years of sporadic, 
semi-secret warfare, Laos has a serious refu- 
gee problem. At least half the population of 
three million has been displaced by the fight- 
ing, according to government officials in Vien- 
tiane. At least 180,000 are living in “refugee 
villages.” 

At the end of 1968, American bombers were 
diverted from North Vietnam to Laos and 
began systematically depopulating Pathet 
Lao-controlled territory. Air strikes were no 
longer limited to the network of North Viet- 
namese supply routes twisting through the 
sparsely inhabited mountains of eastern Laos 
on their way to South Vietnam (the “Ho Chi 
Minh trail”), nor confined to “combat sup- 
port missions,” as President Nixon would 
have it. Everything that stood and was not 
controlled by the government became a tar- 
get. Tribesmen and peasants began to flee to 
the relative safety of the government con- 
trolled lowlands. The US Embassy, having 
persuaded itself that the people were escap- 
ing “Communist terrorism,” was enthusiastic 
about this “voting-with-the-feet.” Yet it was 
not—and is not yet—eager to advertise the 
refugee situation. 

In mid-1969 air strikes were escalated to 
their present high level of 15,000 sorties a 
month. In support of the secrecy-shrouded 
offensive by the CIA-financed “Clandestine 
Army” of the Meo mercenaries, the US car- 
ried out & saturation bombing campaign on 
the Pathet Lao-controlled Plain of Jars in 
northeastern Laos. After seizing the Plain, 
the Clandestine Army rounded up the inhab- 
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itants, culled out the prosperous farmers and 
merchants—the main contributors to Pathet 
Lao tax coffers—and shipped them to the 
Vientiane lowlands. The poor peasants were 
allowed to remain behind, not in their orig- 
inal homes, which had been reduced to rub- 
ble by the bombing, but in the “refugee 
villages.” 

I asked a young man what happened when 
the Clandestine Army took over his village. 
“The soldiers gathered us together,” he said. 
“They told us we had one hour to leave. We 
didn’t know where we were going. The sol- 
diers took whatever they wanted from our 
houses, and then they burned the village 
down. An officer told us that if anyone asked, 
we should say we were escaping from the 
Communists. We walked 20 miles to an air- 
strip, and then American planes brought us 
here. I was lucky. I’m half Chinese, sò they 
didn’t make me join the army. The Lao boys 
were drafted right there. I haven’t seen them 
since.” 

When the dry season came at the end of 
last year, intelligence reports indicated that 
the North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao 
were planning a counter-offensive to recap- 
ture the Plain of Jars. No one believed that 
the rag-tag Clandestine Army could hold 
off a determined Communist advance, but 
the U.S. Embassy here wanted two guaran- 
tees: that the peasant-refugees—indispens- 
able producers of rice—would not again be 
able to benefit the Pathet Lao; and that 
American bombers would have a free hand 
to pound the oncoming troops. So it was de- 
cided to evacuate all civilians from the Plain 
of Jars. 

Between February 5 and 11, some 15,000 
bedraggied Laotian peasants were loaded 
onto Air America cargo planes and shipped 
to new “refugee villages” in the Mekong 
lowlands. The Plain of Jars became a free- 
strike zone. The U.S.-Vientiane planners, 
unable to carry their government to the peo- 
ple, had chosen the Vietnam-tried course of 
bringing the people to the government. “We 
could work in the fields only at night; by 
day we slept underground in the bunkers,” 
explained one old woman in a camp near 
Vientiane. “Everything that moved was 
bombed. Our village was bombed three times. 
The second time my daughter was killed. 
Then we left and went to live in the forest. 
It’s very difficult to live there. There's not 
enough to eat.” 

Though more people live under govern- 
ment contro] since the bombing, American 
officials here deny that was the intent of 
the bombing. They claim that “Communist 
terrorism” is responsible for the influx of 
refugees. When the mass evacuation from 
the Plain of Jars was begun in February, 
U.S. AID officials who supervised the opera- 
tion maintained that the people all freely 
chose to leave their homes. Other U.S. AID 
officials, who do not wish to be identified, 
now admit, however, that the decision was 
made in Vientiane and that the people were 
moved regardless of their wishes. Naturally, 
when confronted with the choice of being 
bombed at home or surviving in a far-away 
camp, many people chose the latter. But it 
seems devious to call that choice “free.” 

The plight of refugees here is not yet as 
grim as that of their counterparts in Viet- 
nam. Camps are small and usually contigu- 
ous to an established village. The idea is that 
the old villagers will help dispossessed new- 
comers; so far it has worked well, to the 
great credit of the Lao villagers. But refugees 
do not have enough land to support them- 
selves and the land they do receive is usually 
the least fertile. The thatched, barrack hous- 
ing is depressing even to peasants accus- 
tomed to primitive conditions. Medical care 
is rare; so is schooling. US AID this year 
will spend some $7 million on refugee relief 
(about one thirty-fifth of the estimated $250 
million spent to wage the war); most of that 
will be used for rice crops. 

The worst suffering is not in the camps. 
By the time people reach them, the worst is 
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over. Their villages have been destroyed; their 
relatives killed or drafted; they have walked, 
sometimes for months, through some of the 
most rugged country in the world. Only the 
lucky ones ride Air America. The others, by 
the tens of thousands, put their belongings 
on their backs and set out across the hills on 
foot. It is an agony difficult for an outsider 
to imagine. American and Laotian officials 
estimate that over the last 10 years 20 percent 
of the people of northeastern Laos have died 
in these refugee marches. The verdant lime- 
stone mountains that seem to have been 
lifted from a delicate Chinese scroll are a 
cemetery for 100,000 peasants! Random air 
strikes are always a threat; countless unex- 
ploded bombs lie scattered half-buried in the 
hills; exhaustion claims the weaker march- 
ers; epidemics, expecially of measles, are 
ven pana and of course there is never enough 
f > 

The US Embassy downplays the dimen- 
sion of the tragedy by counting only those 
currently living on relief in recognized “ref- 
ugee villages’—the 180,000 I have men- 
tioned. The Laotian government, however, 
reports 543,000 refugees and says there are at 
least another 150,000 unregistered. Now—be- 
cause of heavy fighting and bombing near the 
Plain of Jars—another 100,000 are trudging 
southward through the roadless mountains 
to safety. One out of five will probably die be- 
fore reaching the lowlands, 


EXHIBIT E 
[From Life magazine, Apr. 3, 1970] 
THE PENDULUM OF WAR SWINGS WIDER IN 
Laos 
(By Hugh D. S. Greenway) 

Vientiane.—Sam Thong has falien. The 
North Vietnamese are in the town, The Amer- 
ican bungalows around the airstrip, until 
just a few days ago the headquarters for U.S. 
aid and refugee relief, are now only burned- 
out ruins. Long Cheng, which holds the se- 
cret CIA base, the headquarters of General 
Vang Pao’s clandestine army and the center 
for the entire American-Laotian effort in 
northern Laos, may soon be next. 

The Americans at Sam Thong have been 
evacuated to the south. Thousands of ci- 
vilians—Meo tribesmen, wearing elaborate 
wrought-silver necklaces and carrying their 
handmade fiintlock muskets—are trudging 
south with all their belongings on their 
backs. The silver airplanes of Air America, 
the CIA contract airline, are flying in low 
over the jungle-covered hills and limestone 
outcroppings, so ironically reminiscent of 
placid classical Chinese landscape paintings, 
to drop 100-pound bags of rice to feed the 
fieeing Meos. 

The annual North Vietnamese dry-season 
offensive is in its seventh week and already 
the troops from the northeast have pene- 
trated deeper than in previous years, bloody- 
ing the nose of the dispirited Laotian army 
and dealing the government's morale and 
prestige a heavy blow. 

For years the Laotian war ran on in the 
wings of the larger Vietnam theater, with 
neither side pushing the other too hard, in 
the last two years the pendulum of war in 
Laos has been swinging harder and wider, and 
each wet-season dry-season offensive has 
mounted a little higher than before, There 
are two months of dry season left. The fear 
now in both Washington and Vientiane is 
that, this time, the North Vietnamese might 
be tempted to push on into the Mekong River 
valley—which would upset the balance of 
power in Indochina. If they did, it might put 
the Nixon Doctrine of limited involvement 
in Asia to its severest test. 

There are several reasons why the U.S. 
presence has been kept secret. Like the North 
Vietnamese presence, it is a violation of the 
Geneva accords. And, U.S, officials argue 
privately, a clandestine operation doesn’t risk 
prestige in case of setbacks, and is thus 
less likely to commit the U.S. to Vietnam- 
scale involvement. Aside from the fact that 
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most Americans find the idea of a secret war 
abhorrent, the lack of reliable information 
has led to gross exaggeration of the U.S. role 
in Laos. President Nixon's recent speech was 
meant to take the wind out of some of the 
exaggerations, but unfortunately the Presi- 
dent was less than totally candid, While he 
admitted the bombing of Laos, he did not 
mention the CIA operation or the full role 
of the American advisers in the Laotian war. 
The President's estimate of North Vietnam- 
ese troop strength in Laos was at least 17,000 
higher than the highest reliable estimate in 
Vientiane including the estimates of the 
Americans themselves. His denial that there 
have been any American combat deaths in 
Laos was quickly proven false as well. 

Laos is an improbable place for the U.S.— 
or anybody, for that matter—to become in- 
volved. Except for a brief moment of glory 
in the 14th Century, when Lan Xang (the 
Kingdom of the Million Elephants) held 
sway over what is now Laos as well as parts 
of Thailand and Cambodia, Laos has been 
a prisoner of geography, fought over and 
plundered repeatedly by its more powerful 
neighbors. The country as now constituted 
dates only from 1946 when the French as- 
sembled three kingdoms under their con- 
trol and called it the Kingdom of Laos. To- 
day there are fewer than three million peo- 
ple in the entire country, two million of them 
in government-controlled areas near the 
Mekong. 

Perhaps losing so often and being sub- 
jugated by so many masters does something 
to a race for the Lao answer has been to drop 
out. They are among the most charming peo- 
ple in Asia—and the most other-worldly 
and least martial as well. Consequently, Lao 
troops have sometimes fired over the heads 
of the enemy rather than hurt anybody, 
much to the despair of American advisers. 
Most of the effective fighting on the govern- 
ment side is done by General Vang Pao’s 
warlike Meo tribesmen who live in the hills 
of northeastern Laos. 

The bitterness that divides Laotians is not 
so deep as the bitterness that divides the 
Vietnamese. The two opposing leaders in 
Laos, Prime Minister Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and Pathet Lao Leader Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, are half-brothers. In Saigon, 
a mere whisper in favor of coalition govern- 
ment will land you in jail. The Vientiane 
government, however, has always advocated a 
return to the tripartite coalition of 1962, 
and the cabinet posts which the Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao abandoned then are still 
being kept open for them should they re- 
turn. Both sides advocate coalition. 

The pipe-smoking, French-educated Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who seems more a French 
bourgeois than a prince, is the indispensable 
man in Laotian politics because he is the 
only figure who could be acceptable to both 
sides. His acceptability to the Communists 
lessens as the war in Laos heats up. 

The present escalation began in November 
1968, when the Americans decided to in- 
crease the bombing of Laos three-, four- and 
then five-fold. The decision was not made in 
response to increased North Vietnamese ag- 
gression in Laos, as President Nixon indi- 
cated in his speech. The U.S. military did not 
think it could afford to give up bombing 
North Vietnam unless it increased the bomb- 
ing of Laos. At first air escalation was re- 
stricted to the Ho Chi Minh Trail network, 
but soon it spread to include close American 
air support of Laotian ground troops in 
western Laos as well. 

When the North Vietnamese continued 
their offensive into the rainy season and took 
the strategic government garrison at Muong 
Soui in June of last year, the Royal Laotian 
army’s morale ebbed. Perhaps to restore their 
confidence, the U.S. last summer encour- 
aged, helped plan and supported General 
Vang Pao’s brilliant capture of the Plain of 
Jars (so called because it is dotted by hun- 
dreds of man-size cinerary urns). Militarily, 
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the maneuver was a huge success. Lightning 
helicopter assaults, flown by American pi- 
iots, put Vang Poa's Meo deep into enemy 
territory to the east of the Plain of Jars, 
severing North Vietnamese supply lines. The 
plain fell with very little resistance, and the 
retreating North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
abandoned huge stores of food and ammu- 
nition. 

But this was in effect another escalation of 
the conflict, because for prestige and politi- 
cal reasons the North Vietnamese would in- 
evitably move to retake the plain this dry 
Season, to revenge last year’s humiliation. 
Then, although they are unlikely to attempt 
to occupy all Laos, their continuing military 
Pressure might force Souvanna Phouma to 
ask the U.S. to halt bombing. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to understand why 
the U.S. is not doing its best to cool down 
the war, by discouraging such provocative 
government adventures as well as by limit- 
ing air activity, since both could be done 
without endangering either Souvanna Phou- 
ma's government or American troops in Viet- 
nam. A Pathet Lao representative arrived in 
Vientiane from Hanoi recently, carrying 
peace proposals from Prince Souphanouvong 
to his half-brother Souvanna Phouma. The 
letters follow a five-point Pathet Lao peace 
proposal which is obviously timed to coin- 
cide with the present offensive. The proposal 
calls for a cease-fire and a provisional coali- 
tlon government to be followed by elections 
and a withdrawal of foreign forces. Such 
terms might be unacceptable in Saigon, but 
they are not entirely so in Vientiane. Sou- 
vanna Phouma knows that the North Viet- 
namese will not give up the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail while the war in Vietnam continues. 
He has said he does not consider that wild, 
uninhabited region vital to Laotian sov- 
ereignty. He would gladly give the North 
Vietnamese a free hand there in return for 
peace in western Laos. 

But Hanoi has made it clear it will not ne- 
gotiate until there is a bombing halt. And 
this is one thing the Americans most surely 
wll not concede. 

As the war goes on, so does the misery in- 
flicted on the Laotian people. Refugees from 
the Pathet Lao zone all tell harrowing tales 
of entire villages living in caves and holes in 
the ground, farming their rice by night in 
order to escape the bombing. From all 
reports the wholesale bombing of civilian 
centers in the Pathet Laos areas goes beyond 
anything the North Vietnamese have experi- 
enced. When Pathet Lao or the North Viet- 
namese troops were in the area, even young 
children were forced to carry rice and arms 
for days on end. As for the Meo in the moun- 
tains to the north, sons will shoot their par- 
ents rather than let them fall into North 
Vietnamese hands. 

For Vang Pao, the guerrilla leaders of the 
Meo—the most effective fighting force the 
government has—the situation has become 
desperate. In the last six months he has lost 
more men than in any comparable period in 
the last 10 years. His people have become dis- 
couraged, and only Vang Pao’s leadership 
keeps them going. There are no longer 
enough young men left for the Meo giris to 
marry, and some of Vang Pao’s troops are 
mere 12- or 13-year-old children. 

At least one American in Laos—the near- 
legendary Edgar “Pop” Buell—is darkly pes- 
simistic about the outcome. A retired In- 
diana farmer, he heads the U.S. agency for 
International Development efforts in north- 
ern Laos, and has been a kind of Lord Jim 
to the tribes there. But just before he was 
evacuated from Sam Thong, “Pop” Buell, his 
clothes rumpled, and his eyes red from lack 
of sleep, wondered aloud how much longer 
Vang Pao and his Meo could keep up the 
fight. Maybe a couple of years more, he 
thought, but eventually the Meo, would just 
have to make some, accommodations with 
the North Vietnamese. This is Buell’s 10th 
year with the Meo, and he put his leathery 
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face in his hands and said: “It's all been run- 
ning and dying, just running and dying.” 


Exursir F 
STATEMENT OF RONALD J. RICKENBACH 


The following is a description of the four 
bombing incidents that I was involved 
within the follow-up stage while I was 
working with AID in Laos from 1965 until 
1968. 

The first was in October, 1966. I was sta- 
tioned in the town of Thakhek in the central 
part of the country. Reliable reports filtered 
down to the AID office, as well as to the 
Royal Lao Government Offices (RLG), that 
a village up in the northwestern section of 
Khammouane Province had been bombed by 
jet-type aircraft. Due to the lack of estab- 
lished lines of communication into this area 
verification was very difficult. 

I proceeded to contact the AIRA Attaché 
(U.S.A.F.) located in Savannakhet Province 
to the south of us, as I was informed that 
this area in question was under his juris- 
dictional authority. After explaining the 
situation to him there was a delay of about 
a week before he got back to me with the 
message that he was going to arrange for two 
helicopters from the U.S. Army base from 
Nakorn Phanom in Thailand to supply trans- 
portation into the stricken area. Upon arriv- 
ing at the site we saw that there were two 
villages, very small with only about 12 fam- 
ilies in each one, located along a stream, and 
about 500 yards apart. The site was only 
about 5 air miles from the North Vietnamese 
border with Laos. Six huge craters sur- 
rounded the villages in halo-like fashion. 
Miraculously, the villages stood fairly much 
intact. Upon landing and talking with the 
people in the villages the following story was 
related to us. They had many times seen jets 
fiying overhead going to and from the general 
direction of North Viet Nam and Thailand. 

On this particular day of the bombing, 
however, the jets, three of them, swept in 
and made bombing and strafing runs on 
their village. Luckily most of the people 
were able to take cover. The bombs that were 
dropped landed harmlessly in the surround- 
ing jungle. By the time the strafing started 
the villagers had taken cover. The only casu- 
alties were peopie that were hit by fiying 
debris. One man had a severe leg wound 
caused from a piece of wood that had split 
off one of the beams from his house from 
impacting machine-gun fire. One old woman, 
the people related, died of fright. There were 
& number of other minor casualties, and a 
few water buffalo that were killed by the 
bombs. While in the village we proceeded to 
care for the sick and wounded, and gave a 
standard refugee commodity distribution. 

In addition, the ATRA Attaché made a cash 
payment for the buffalo and material dam- 
age caused by the strike. The last thing we 
did before leaving the villages was to en- 
courage the villagers to use the shovels and 
picks that we had given them to quickly fill 
in the craters caused by the bombs. The 
Attaché cautioned them that mistakes like 
this were very rare, but once it happened 
the first time the odds against it happening 
again were drastically shortened due to the 
fact that the existing craters marked “fair 
game" for other pilots looking for targets of 
opportunity. 

The second incident where a village was hit 
was in the same immediate area. By con- 
trast however, it was a fairly large village, 
with over 1,000 people. The exact dates have 
now become foggy, but I believe it was in 
May of 1967. Again, it was a jet raid. I was 
working out of Sam Thong at the time. Upon 
hearing of the incident, I immediately flew 
down to the site, the village of Ban Done. The 
area had been bombed and strafed. Napalm 
was used. 

Seventy five percent of the village had been 
destroyer; some because of direct bomb hits, 
but the*majority because of fire damage. By 
contrast here the villagers were very angry. 
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unlike the first incident where they were 
more frightened than anything else. About 5 
people were killed, and over 100 casualties 
had to be evacuated to hospitals in Thakhek, 
and another town, Paksane. In this village, as 
was the case with the first incident, there was 
no military markings that could have iden- 
tified the area as anything but a civilian pop- 
ulation center. 

In November of 1966, while I was still work- 
ing in Thakhek, a village approximately 10 
miles south of the town, and along the Me- 
kong River across from Thailand, was bombed 
by a solo jet. Two bombs were dropped. One 
landed and exploded in a rice paddy away 
from the village. The other landed right in 
the middle of the housing area. Fortunately, 
this one did not explode. We immediately had 
the village evacuated upon receiving word of 
the possibility from the AIRA Attache that it 
might have been a time-delay bomb. It 
turned out not to be. The Army from Nakorn 
Phanom sent a crew over to dig for the bomb, 
but after two weeks they gave up the search 
and wrote it off as a “dud.” 

The last incident involved the strafing by 
a U.S. jet of the bridge that connects Route 
13 between Thakhek and Savannakhet Proy- 
inces. This took place in December of 1966. 
The area around the bridge was defended by 
Royal Lao Army Troops. The bridge was open 
to all commercial traffic, and indeed, many 
U.S. AID supplies were travelling from Vien- 
tiane to points south over the bridge at that 
time. The jet came in and fired on cars and 
pedestrians that were crossing the bridge. 

After a number of passes, it flew away, to- 
wards Thailand, as witnesses recalled later. 
Again, luckily there were no casualties, Just 
a lot of frightened people who were beginning 
to wonder on whose side the U.S. was on. 


EXHIBIT G 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
June 11, 1971. 
Hon. PauL N. McCroskey, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCtosxer: Mr. Johnson has 
asked me to reply to your letter of 19 May 
1971. 

I have refiected on your various requests 
for photographs of villages in Laos. Your 
understandably humane interest in the ef- 
fect of the war on the civilian population 
in Laos is shared by the many in the De- 
fense Department who over the years have 
wrestled with this problem. I hope our basic 
agreement on motives is not obscured by the 
differences we may have over issues of man- . 
agement. 

With regard to management, we have ex- 
plained repeatedly that we have established 
restrictions up to the limits of the safety 
of our pilots in order to minimize the effects 
of the war on civilian populations. Ambas- 
sador Sullivan, along with knowledgeable 
and competent witnesses from State, AID, 
and Defense, has discussed the refugee situa- 
tion thoroughly with cognizant bodies in 
the Congress. As you know, we are con- 
vinced that the overwhelming cause of ref- 
ugees in Laos is the offensive military ac- 
tivity of the North Vietnamese Army. Fi- 
nally, when civilians have been caught up 
unavoidably in the web of warfare, we have 
given strong support through AID to ameli- 
orative programs. 

It is neither feasible nor useful to go be- 
yond these steps to furnish extended pho- 
tography of Laos. Much of Laos is inhabited 
by itinerant groups who establish their vil- 
lages temporarily and then move on. The 
abandoned villages, in various stages of de- 
crepitude, dot the countryside. Those which 
have suffered military damage may be in- 
distinguishable from those ravaged by the 
weather; those which have suffered identi- 
fiable military damage may have been struck 
by the enemy rather than by US bombs; fi- 
nally, even if it appears from current pho- 
tography that US bombs might have dam- 
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aged a village, we come back to our asser- 
tion that only valid military targets come 
under attack as an unavoidable consequence 
of enemy activity, an assertion which you 
implicitly are challenging. 

In sum, I cannot see that the cause of the 
civilians in Laos will be advanced by our 
further exchange of photographs. The public 
record is as complete regarding our efforts 
to minimize the effect of the war on Laotian 
civilians as we can make it without disclos- 
ing information which the enemy would 
certainly use further to endanger the lives 
of our pilots. Let me assure you that we 
are resisting a ruthless and aggressive en- 
emy as humanely as the circumstances per- 
mit. 

Sincerely, 
Dennis J. DOOLIN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY., I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY) 
and I reached an agreement that he 
would proceed without interruption from 
me, and then proceed to yield to other 
Members on the floor. Since I have a 
special order of 1 hour, which will im- 
mediately follow that of the gentleman 
now in the well, the agreement was that 
I would in turn proceed uninterrupted. 

In making this agreement it was un- 
derstood that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Devine) had a third special order 
of an additional hour following mine, so 
that, if it was necessary, we could con- 
tinue to discuss the matter into the time 
reserved by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. DEVINE). 

It is my understanding that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Devine) has been 
unavoidably detained in his State, and 
will not be here to claim his special or- 
der. I would therefore like to suggest to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McC.Loskey) that we make a change in 
plans, and that after he has yielded to 
other Members on the floor perhaps I 
could proceed on the remaining part of 
his time, and when that time has been 
consumed that I could then continue on 
my own time. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. It is certainly 
agreeable. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Long Beach, Calif. (Mr. 
HOSMER), 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman in the 
well has defined what war crimes are 
with respect to the Norwegian situation 
where the Nazis displaced the villagers 
and, unfortunately, destroyed villages. 

However, I understand that the bomb- 
ing of Berlin, Hamburg, and other Ger- 
man cities was not a war crime. 

So then there is such a distinction? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman is 
correct in that insofar as the destruction 
through aerial bombardment of the cities 
in Germany, Russia, and Great Britain 
these were eliminated from the discus- 
sion and the agreements regarding the 
Nuremberg tribunal. To my knowledge 
no war crimes were charged or prose- 
cuted against any individual British, 
French, German or Russian with respect 
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to the aerial bombardment of the cities 
of Europe. 

When I identified the war crime de- 
struction of villages in South Vietnam, 
I referred to the instances of destruc- 
tion by infantry operations with air and 
artillery support. 

Mr. HOSMER. Apparently, there are 
situations involved in the bombing of 
these areas that does not constitute a 
war crime; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I concede that the 
Nuremberg precedents do not include 
that definition. 

Mr. HOSMER. And that those areas in 
which there is control both by civilians 
and by actual military forces and of a 
power military nature and a formal mil- 
itary? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I am sorry I am not 
sure I understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOSMER. There are areas that 
can be bombed without incurring the 
designation of war criminality including 
habitated areas in which there are not 
only formal military forces but power 
military forces and insurgency type 
forces and also a mixture of civilian 
forces? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I do not think my 
remarks extended to that concession. 

My remarks went only to the fact of 
destruction of villages in South Vietnam 
by operations such as those I described 
here. 

I do not think the question of whether 
or not the aerial bombardment of vil- 
lages in which paramilitary or military 
forces are located is a war crime is cov- 
ered by my remarks. I speak only to the 
Nuremberg precedents involving those 
villages in northern Norway and the 
comparison in that situation with the 
destruction of these villages in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman is mak- 
ing the situation of the South Vietnam 
bombing, as I understand the situation, 
different at least from the Norwegian 
situation, in fact, that there was an- 
other governmental authority, for in- 
stance, in Vietnam or South Vietnam: 
namely, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The Government of 
South Vietnam claims jurisdiction over 
these villages as the government in Ger- 
many claimed jurisdiction over occupied 
Norway. 

Mr. HOSMER. The Government of 
South Vietnam is the government rec- 
ognized by the United States of Amer- 
ica, is it not? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOSMER. At the same time their 
military operation in the South Vietnam 
theater are conducted in completed co- 
ordination and cooperation, are they 
not? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. HOSMER. A further question— 
with respect to the gentleman’s various 
quotations about the situation in Laos, 
do I understand that there is more than 
one government in Laos? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. There are three 
recognized parts of that government— 
the Royalists, the Neutralists, and the 
Pathet Lao, at least dating from 1962. 
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The four seats for the Pathet Lao have 
been held open in the Laotian govern- 
ment; they were assigned four seats. 

Mr. HOSMER. Do these have juris- 
diction over the entire country? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I do not think that 
can be contended since at least 1962 in 
the contested areas. 

But the Royal Lao Government which 
we support provided, as I recall, four 
seats to be held by the Neutralists, 11 
seats to be held by the Royalists, and 
four seats by the Pathet Laos. 

Mr. HOSMER. In a single parliament? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. In a single par- 
liament. 

Mr. HOSMER. Very well. 

I would presume the jurisdiction 
through that geographical area was the 
Royal Lao Government. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I cannot comment 
on that as an expert. 

Mr. HOSMER. You state that the ac- 
tivities of the United States in Laos were 
in complete coordination and coopera- 
tion and with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, the Royal Government of Laos. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I am not sure I 
understand that question either. My 
comments were directed at the Royal Lao 
Government. 

There were tens of thousands of bomb 
strikes that were controlled by the U.S. 
Ambassador. 

Mr. HOSMER. Did not the gentleman 
state that the bombing pattern was ap- 
proved by the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I cannot state that. 
The Royal Laotian Government has re- 
quested some air strikes that the US. 
Government has validated. 

As I understand it, the U.S. forces re- 
quested the privilege of bombing other 
areas which the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment approved. Presumably there is co- 
operation on both sides. 

Mr. HOSMER. There was no doubt 
that in Laos the activities of the United 
States were in coordination with the 
legitimate and recognized Government. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I cannot concede 
that. Whether the Government in Laos 
is a recognized and legitimate Govern- 
ment is somewhat confused. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman made 
reference to various newspaper articles, 
quoting the authors thereof, making the 
statement, at least, that the Pathet Lao 
were not in the area where these bomb- 
ings have taken place. I would ask the 
gentleman whether he has any inde- 
pendent knowledge of whether the Pa- 
thet Lao or other military forces from 
North Vietnam were interspersed 
amongst the other people of a nonmili- 
tary nature. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The independent 
knowledge I have is partly from hearsay 
with reference to the statements I have 
quoted. It is partly in reference to a 
series of interviews that the Congress- 
man from Contra Costa County (Mr. 
WatpIe) and I had on April 15, 1971. We 
each talked with groups or individual 
refugees totaling 16 in number from 
seven villages. In all but the initial five 
interviews by Mr. WALDIE, the refugees 
identified no Pathet Lao soldiers in the 
villages. 

Mr. HOSMER. Could the gentleman 
state with any degree of personal cer- 
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tainty that those villagers to whom he 
talked, the villagers that the gentleman 
interviewed, were not in fact Pathet Lao 
themselves? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I do not think that 
any American has ever been able to con- 
firm with certainty that a Vietnamese or 
a Laotian with whom he had a discussion 
did not have private sympathies. Per- 
haps favorable to scme other govern- 
ment. But to the best of my knowl- 
edge—— 

Mr. HOSMER. Is the gentleman by 
that point admitting that those people 
could be Pathet Lao, they could be mili- 
tary people who were bombed? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. No, I am not. But I 
can say this to the gentleman that at the 
conclusion of the 16 interviews, Con- 
gressman WALDIE and I directed ques- 
tions to Father Menger, who is a very 
pro-Government interpreter, to say the 
least, and who had been there 15 years. 
We asked him, “Are we getting accurate 
information from these villagers?” 

He said initially he thought we were 
not getting accurate information. I went 
down the list of questions that were 
asked—their age, where their village was, 
had the village been bombed. In each 
case he confirmed that we had gotten 
accurate information from the villagers 
in response to those questions except as 
to their ages. 

Mr. HOSMER. That leads me to one 
final question. Assuming the poll was in- 
deed an accurate one—— 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. You are referring to 
the U.S. survey? 

Mr. HOSMER. The one you are talk- 
ing about which stated that 82 percent 
of the bombing made it extremely diffi- 
cult for them. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOSMER, What of the other 18 
percent who apparently felt that the 
situation was normal, or at least did not 
upset them or cause them any difficulty? 
I fail to understand that. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I have only the sur- 
vey the gentleman referred to so far as 
the gentleman quoted. 

Mr. HOSMER. You did not talk to 
any in the 18-percent category? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. We were not privi- 
leged, with the 16 villagers with whom 
we talked, to find any villagers whose vil- 
lages remained standing after the U.S. 
bombing attacks. They said every house 
was destroyed. 

Mr. HOSMER. The fact is that 18 per- 
cent of the people interviewed apparently 
made no objection, or did not find the 
bombing made things difficult or impos- 
sible for them. That is a matter that in- 
terests me. It is very curious, it would 
seem. I had hoped that we might have 
some elucidation on that point. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I did not see this re- 
port until the second morning I was in 
Laos. The two reports really do not ex- 
plain what these 18 percent thought. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. I wish to commend the 
gentleman on the scholarly manner in 
which he has put together the facts 
which he has presented to the House. 
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I wish also to say that every inference 
and every reference to my participation 
in the accumulation of the information 
that he has presented to the House was 
accurate. I further want to say to the 
gentleman, as he well knows, that when 
we first left Laos, and on the way back, 
discussing the evidence we had in hand, 
that I was of the opinion that the evi- 
dence was sufficiently fragmentary that 
to draw the conclusion that the gentle- 
man had drawn was incorrect. 

And I suggested we should await fur- 
ther information as to whether that con- 
clusion is an accurate and a correct con- 
clusion. We have waited. We have waited 
months now, and I am aware of the ef- 
forts that the gentleman and I, too, have 
put in to seek additional information on 
the evidence as to what motivated the 
residents of the Plain of Jars into ref- 
ugee status. None of that evidence has 
been forthcoming. I suggested to the 
gentleman on the way back from Indo- 
china that it appeared to me all the evi- 
dence we had confirmed that the rules 
of engagement had, in fact, been dis- 
torted, if not violated, and that the bur- 
den of proof now shifted to the American 
authorities, who, in fact, run Laos. 

It is a fiction to suggest that there is 
an independent Laotian Government. 
The American authorities run Laos, and 
they run it without much attention to 
any of the disparate groups that happen 
to occupy Laos, The major military force 
in Laos, as the gentleman is aware, and 
as most Members of this House are 
aware, is Veng Pao’s Army, which is not 
under the control of the central govern- 
ment in Laos, such as it is, but which is 
under the control of the American 
authorities through the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

There should not be a man in this 
House who did not read the conflicting 
reports from Laos last week, where it 
was announced in the attempt to re- 
capture the Plain of Jars, that the Royal 
Laotian Government did not have knowl- 
edge of that operation, that they claimed 
‘it was an American operation.” That 
was immediately denied by the American 
authorities and then later confirmed to 
be so. 

It is, in fact, an American operation. 
It is a fiction to suggest there is a gov- 
ernment in Laos independent of the 
American views and American objectives 
and American authority. There is sim- 
ply no government in Laos which exists 
for that purpose. 

It seems to me this entire debate, if the 
gentleman will permit the observation, 
reemphasizes the lack of wisdom in the 
House last week in failing to demand of 
the State Department and relevant agen- 
cies of the executive government a full 
accounting of the American involve- 
ment in Laos, such as the other body did 
in executive session. The least we should 
have done—and I personally see no rea- 
son for having an executive session—is to 
inform ourselves, if not the American 
people, as to precisely the extent of our 
involvement in Laos. We do not know. 
We can only speculate. We may err in our 
speculation. If we do err, it is because 
of the fact that the information which 
would prevent us from erring has been 
denied us. 
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The accusations made by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY) 
are generally accusations based on hard 
facts which came to his attention and 
mine. It is a tragedy that the gentleman 
has to speculate as to conclusions, be- 
cause every fact necessary to end the 
speculation is within the executive 
branch of this Government, and is avail- 
able for understanding and information 
and study of the executive branch, but 
it has been denied us. 

If the Members of the House are un- 
happy with the observations which the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) has made and with which gen- 
erally I agree, they have it within their 
power this afternoon to publicly ask 
what authority there is for our involve- 
ment in Laos, and they certainly should 
say it to the Members of the House. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask any Member or the gentleman 
in the well to cite any authority which 
exists for any present warfare in Laos. 

We can talk about if bombs were 
dropped and where, whether in southern 
Laos, over the Ho Chi Minh Trail, or in 
the northern part, but I am not aware 
of any congressional authority providing 
for any such military operations in Laos. 
If there is anyone here who can cite such 
congressional authority, as required by 
the Constitution, I wish he would do so 
at this time. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Does the gentleman 
from New York want to comment on 
that question? 

Mr. KEMP. I have a question. The 
gentleman in the well asked a question. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Before I yield to 
the gentleman from New York, is there 
anyone who cares to respond to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan? 

I would be glad to temper these sug- 
gestions or withdraw them if the Armed 
Services Committee or the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee would prove otherwise. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, did the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man asked if there was a difference be- 
tween what General Jodl had done in 
Norway and what happened in the I 
Corps area of South Vietnam. I would 
like to comment about that and ask a 
question. The gentleman mentioned both 
on the floor and in previous speeches that 
there were some 307 villages in the I 
Corps area which had been destroyed 
and that this was in fact the sort of 
thing for which General Jodl was hung. 
I believe to compare the conduct of the 
American Army in Vietnam with that 
of the Nazi general staff is a moral out- 
rage and certainly is unpardonable 
slander. 

The I Corps area is not some remote 
area of South Vietnam. It is where the 
DMZ is located. It is the home of the A 
Shau Valley, the main invasion route. 
It contains Khe Sanh and the jump-off 
point into Laos. It is at the outlet of the 
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Ho Chi Minh Trail. In short it is the ma- 
jor battlefield of South Vietnam today 
and in the future. 

If the Americans have moved those 
villagers out of their villages. it might be 
because that is necessary for their own 
safety. To shift people out of a battle area 
is different from moving them into slave 
labor camps. Let me quote to my col- 
league what Secretary General U Thant 
said in September 1970. He called on all 
belligerents, “to ensure that civilians are 
removed from or kept out of areas likely 
to place them in jeopardy or to expose 
them to the hazards of warfare.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 


THE BOMBING IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Gusser) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I should like to quote Sec- 
retary General U Thant who called on 
al! belligerents less than a year ago, in 
September, 1970: “to ensure that civil- 
ians are removed from or kept out of 
areas, likely to place them in jeopardy 
or to expose them to the hazards of 
warfare.” 

He made that statement. He has asked 
that we move these people out of the area 
where warfare is likely to occur. 

I would suggest that the difference be- 
tween what General Jodl did and what 
our Army did in the I Corps area is the 
difference between slavery and freedom 
in South Vietnam. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion and this Government face a crisis 
in confidence. Our people are weary of 
a war which nobody likes. There are ra- 
cial tensions. We are confronted with 
difficult economic and social problems, In 
such a climate it is easy to sway student 
audiences and honest citizens who are 
tired of this war. It is easy to provoke 
their disillusionment into suspicion and 
outright hostility against established 
procedures and basic institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in 
such a time, if I may be allowed to use 
the words of one of my colleagues, and 
I quote: 

It behooves all of us .. . to try to estab- 
lish the faith of the people in the Govern- 
ment and in the institutions of the United 
States. 


Later in the same speech my colleague 
said in part, quote: 

We also must not bring disrespect upon 
the law and the institutions of this coun- 
try. And when we ask the young people of 
the land to obey the law and respect it, at 
the same time we may contribute ourselves 
to a great disaffection between the public 
and the law and the government that ad- 
ministers that law. 


These were the words of my colleague 
from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). They 
were not intended as a standard for crit- 
icism of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, but of the judicial branch. But I 
submit and I am sure my colleague would 
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agree that as members of the legislative 
branch have an obligation to reestablish 
the faith of the people in Government 
and in its institutions. I would paren- 
thetically add the obligation to be re- 
sponsible in our public statements. 

Now that my colleague is an announced 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States on a platform which in- 
cludes a pledge “to restore truth in Gov- 
ernment,” I know he would not argue 
against the need for responsibility in the 
public statements made by any Member 
of this body. 

I know he would agree with me that 
we must not allow public policy debates 
to become, as the prominent Harvard 
urbanologist Nathan Glazer has de- 
scribed, an “assault on the reputation 
of America—which has already suc- 
ceeded in reducing this country, in the 
eyes of many American intellectuals, to 
outlaw status.” 

That, Mr. Speaker, is what this debate 
today is all about. 

Recently I took strong exception to 
certain statements made by my colleague, 
Mr. McCloskey. 

On February 13 he was quoted in the 
San Jose Mercury-News as saying, and 
I quote: 

What we are doing in Laos is as great a 


crime as those we executed Japanese and 
German officers for in World War II. 


The gentleman defends this statement 
with a lengthy discourse about South 
Vietnam. He also cites a newspaper ar- 
ticle by Helen Emmerich, who quotes me 
falsely as she visited my office as part of 
the so-called Women’s Strike for Peace 
after she had been fired by the news- 
paper which had originally sponsored 
her in South Vietnam. f 

I do not accept the validity of the gen- 
tleman’s allegation that war crimes in 
Vietnam are the same as those for which 
Japanese and German officers were ex- 
ecuted. But, I remind him that this de- 
bate is about Laos and our agreement 
was that we talk about Laos. I insist that 
he debate the quotation I have just cited 
which pertains to Laos and not South 
Vietnam. 

On April 18 in an AP story, my col- 
league is quoted as saying: 

Our suspicion that this country is de- 
liberately following the practice of destroy- 


ing villages in Northern Laos is borne out 
by the evidence. 


On April 18 a story from the Los An- 
geles Times bureau printed in the San 
Jose Mercury quoted my colleague as 
saying that: 

Since President Nixon came to office in 
1969 American bombers systematically wiped 
out nearly all of the 3,500 villages in North- 
ern Laos in an operation called “barrel roll” 
leaving a fourth of the nation's population 
homeless. 


On the CBS “Face the Nation” program 
for April 18, my colleague said in part: 
I'm saying that our Air Force and Em- 
bassy are telling us that we are not will- 


fully destroying villages. The facts are that 
we have. 


On April 19 in the Washington Post 
my colleague is quoted as saying: 


There are some 9,400 villages in Laos and 
it looks to me that we may have destroyed 
thousands of them. 


July 12, 1971 


In the May 7 issue of Life magazine it 
is stated that: 

McCloskey accused Ambassador G. Mc- 
Murtrie Godley of a “deliberate policy of 
destroying Laotian villages.” 


I contend that these statements injure 
the United States of America because if 
they are not correct, they undermine 
public confidence in this Government 
and they contribute to, again using the 
words of Nathan Glazer, “reducing this 
country in the eyes of many American 
intellectuals to outlaw status.” 

I contend further that these far reach- 
ing indictments of the U.S. Government 
and its policy are wrong and that Mr. 
McCLtoskey has not proven them. 

I contend finally, tht the gentle- 
man had the responsibility and the 
solemn obligation to present a reason- 
able case in support of his indictment 
before he made it. 

Long ago this Nation and one body 
of Congress rejected as unethical the 
practice of accusing individuals of dis- 
loyalty without proof. Certainly Mem- 
bers of Congress have an equal 
obligation to check out facts about their 
country before defaming it. 

Mr. Speaker, the contentions I have 
previously outlined are the only issues 
involved in this debate. It was agreed in 
writing that they would be the only 
issues. 

But contrary to the agreement, like 
a forensic pied piper, my colleague, Mr. 
MCCLosKEyY, has tried to gather issues 
from every nook and corner to lay a 
smokescreen over his decrepit and feeble 
case. The gentleman has underesti- 
mated me. 

I must remind him of our agreement 
to confine the issues to our bombing pol- 
icy in Laos. How we got into the war in 
Vietnam is not the question, the Penta- 
gon papers are not the question, Viet- 
namization is not the question, Mylai is 
not the question, whether we should get 
out of Vietnam and how soon is not the 
question. I suspect that on these mat- 
ters he and I will agree much more than 
we will disagree. 

The only issue is: Are we wrongfully 
bombing villages in Laos? He says “yes” 
and I say “no.” And I shall let my case 
speak for itself against his. 

But if the gentleman feels that I have 
challenged his personal integrity, he is 
justified in arguing against the alleged 
challenge. 

Apparently the great document caper 
which I described in my June 26 speech 
touched a nerve with the gentleman. 
Here are some of the things I said, and I 
quote: 

He was briefed by State Department offi- 
cials before his departure and was told 
(please note this) that a USIS study had 
been done of one camp which housed refu- 


gees from 200 villages in the Plain of Jars 
area. 

The significant point is that Mr. McClos- 
key was told of the report before he left. 
When informed of its existence, he requested 
copies and was told that the survey could 
not be furnished him, but a five-page sum- 
mary could be made available which had al- 
ready been given to Senator Kennedy. The 
summary was delivered before his departure. 
(Please note again, he asked for the survey, 
knew of its existence, and received the 
summary before he departed.) 


July 12, 1971 


After his return from Laos, my col- 
league testified before Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s Subcommittee on Refugees and 
stated that he did not see the copy of 
the summary until the morning of 
April 14, a fact of which I implicitly 
believe. In the same testimony at page 
141 of the transcript, he states, and I 
quote: 

It was in reading it [the refugee book] 
over at 6:00 o’clock that morning in the 
Ambassador's house that I came across the 
reference to this survey for the first time. 
(Please note the words “for the first time.’’) 


In my speech on June 26, I asked this 
question: 

How does this square with his request of 
the State Department before he left Wash- 
ington for copies of both the survey and the 
summary? 


I can readily understand why my col- 
league interprets these remarks as an at- 
tack upon his integrity. I regret this in- 
terpretation and suggest that a careful 
reading of my speech shows that it is sus- 
ceptible to another interpretation other 
than one of having misrepresented the 
truth. I am glad to accept his explana- 
tion today and I say for the record my 
colleague did not misrepresent the truth 
—he just forgot it. I do not believe he 
deliberately forgot the truth, I think he 
just inadvertently forgot it. 

I stand on the statements made in my 
June 26 speech and I submit additional 
proof as exhibit A which I shall include 
at the conclusion of my remarks. This 
exhibit is an exchange of correspondence 
between Secretary William Sullivan and 
me. 

By way of summary of this exhibit let 
me say that on July 2 I wrote Secretary 
William Sullivan and asked specifically 
if Mr. McCtoskey had been informed of 
the USIS survey on refugees. My reply 
from Secretary Sullivan dated July 8 
states that on March 31 he was informed 
that two surveys had been prepared and 
that on April 1 a copy of the summary 
was given directly to Congressman Mc- 
CLosKEY. Please note the word “directly.” 

And so I repeat that my colleague did 
not misrepresent the truth, he forgot it. 

While we are on the subject of faith- 
ful representation of what others say, 
let us explore another incident. 

One of the keystones of my colleague’s 
arguments that the United States is en- 
gaged in a policy of indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of villages in Laos is a conversation he 
had at Udorn Air Force Base on April 13, 
1971, with Capt. Marshall L. Michel, an 
experienced RF-4 pilot. 

Here are some of the things my col- 
league has said publicly about this con- 
versation with Captain Michel. 

On the CBS “Face the Nation” program 
on April 18, my colleague said a captain 
in the Air Force told him that he had 
flown over most of the valleys of North- 
ern Laos and said: 

I have yet to see a village beside a road. 


In his statement before the Kennedy 
Subcommittee on Refugees, Mr. McCtos- 
KEY Said on April 21: 

At the Udorn Air Force Base in Thailand, 


Headquarters of the 13th Air Force, we were 
told by an aerial reconnaisance pilot on April 
13, “I have flown over a lot of river valleys 
in Northern Laos these past four months, Mr. 
Congressman, and I haven't seen any vil- 
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lages along LOCS (Lines of Communica- 
tion).” 


In an AP story quoted in the Wash- 
ington Star for April 18, Mr. McC.os- 
Key is quoted as having said: 

We had officers who fly over Northern Laos 
every day tell us that they can find no vil- 
lages standing. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
these statements taken in context with 
other allegations made by the gentleman 
from California clearly indicate that 
they were offered as support for his con- 
tention that we are engaged in a policy 
of indiscriminate bombing of villages in 
Laos. 

Now let me quote from an official, un- 
classified TWX received from Headquar- 
ters of the 13th Air Force on April 21, 
1971: 

REPRESENTATIVE MCCLOSKEY INTERVIEW ON 

FACE THE NATION 

1. Following information forwarded per 
ref MSG concerning statement attributed 
to a Udorn captain by Congressman McClos- 
key on 18 April Face the Nation program. 

2. Captain Marshall L. Michel, III, an ex- 
perienced RF-4 pilot, 14th Trs. 432nd Trw. 
Udorn RIAFB, Thailand, was among those 
Udorn personnel interviewed by Rep Mc- 
Closkey. Rep. McCloskey, while visiting 
432nd Trw. asked Capt. Michel if he picked 
given villages in Northern Laos, could he be 
shown recce photos of them. Route seven was 
drawn in on a current 1:250.000 Map. Rep. 
McCloskey circled approximately. 

Six villages. Capt. Michel informed the 
Congressman that route seven was the pri- 
mary loc into Northern Laos and the pri- 
mary supply route for the NVN and, as such, 
was heavily defended. He also mentioned 
that he had done a report on Laos his fresh- 


man year in college (1961) and that fighting 
had been going on in the PDJ area at that 


time. Capt. Michel, who arrived Udorn 
Dec. 70, stated that, quote: I have never 
seen an active village along that Loc (route 
seven) and neither has anyone else to the 
best of my knowledge, unquote. He further 
stated that since they were semi-nomadic 
farmers, they had probably left long ago for 
quieter areas. 

3. This headquarters reviewed audio por- 
tion of program as well as transcript, and 
it is evident tigat Capt. Michel was quoted 
out of context. Rep. McCloskey’s allegations 
appear mainly built on premise that, if a 
map shows villages. But recce photos do not, 
then it follows that villages must have been 
destroyed. This was not the question put to 
Capt. Michel or others. 


Mr. Speaker, I was not satisfied with 
just this much evidence since it might 
be rebutted as a self-serving Air Force 
interpretation. So I asked to talk to 
Captain Michel by telephone. I did so on 
July 7. The conversation was recorded 
and is in my files. At the conclusion of 
my remarks I shall include a full tran- 
script of the conversation as exhibit B. 

My conversation with Captain Michel 
can be summarized in this way: Mr. 
McCtoskey had an old, out-of-date map 
which did not correlate with current 
maps, so a new one was furnished. Cap- 
tain Michel drew a line along route 7, 
a principal line of communication in the 
Plain of Jars area. Mr. MCCLOSKEY 
circled several villages and asked to see 
pictures of those villages. 

Two pictures were furnished and 
showed no bomb craters within 500 
meters of the villages, a fact which Mr. 
McC.Loskey has not told his public. 


Later in the conversation Captain 
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Michel emphatically disavowed the 
thrust of what Mr. McCLOSKEY at- 
tributed to him. I referred to Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEY’s statement and then asked: 

Did you mean to imply when you made 
that statement that those villages were no 
longer there because they had been de- 
stroyed by bombing? 


Captain Michel's answer was: 
No, Sir, I certainly did not. 


If my colleague does not believe my 
version of this conversation I invite him 
to join me in making another call to 
Captain Michel with the press and the 
whole world listening in. I throw this out 
as a challenge. I ask my colleague to re- 
tract his statements about Captain 
Michel or join me in making a phone call. 

It might be useful at this point to de- 
termine exactly what our policy is with 
respect to bombing in Laos. 

First, no target in that country can be 
struck without permission of the Royal 
Laotian Government and upon request of 
the Royal Laotian Government. 

Second, the target must be approved 
by the U.S. Embassy which pays partic- 
ular attention to the possibility of civil- 
ians being struck. No village can be 
struck unless it has been designated by 
the Royal Laotian Government as a mili- 
tary target and even in some cases the 
Embassy does not approve such desig- 
nated targets because of possible injury 
to civilians. 

Then, each U.S. Air Force pilot is sub- 
ject to very strict rules of engagement. 
No bombs can be placed within 500 
meters of an active village which con- 
sists of one or more standing structures. 

The role and mission of the U.S. Air 
Force in Laos is: First, the interdiction 
of combat supplies and munitions; sec- 
ond, support of friendly ground forces 
and the support of LIMA outposts from 
which the Meo tribesmen conduct their 
military operations. There definitely is 
not a policy of bombing to achieve dislo- 
cation of civilian population. Proof that 
this selective bombing policy has been 
followed is that most refugees come from 
the area where ground fighting has been 
most intense. 

Subject to these strict rules of engage- 
ment, a pilot must first check into an 
area with the Airborne Command Comp- 
troller, then he must check in with a 
Forward Air Controller and often his 
operation is monitored by TACAN and 
radar. Following the strike, a bomb dam- 
age assessment report is filed by the pilot, 
it is usually verified by his wingman or 
other pilots who accompany him on the 
mission, it is verified by the Forward Air 
Controller and relayed by the Airborne 
Command Controller. Every possible pre- 
caution is taken against violation of the 
rules of engagement. 

It is this policy which my colleague 
has said has been repeatedly violated and 
has been subverted into one of deliber- 
ately destroying villages and indiscrimi- 
nately bombing civilians. He seems to 
rest his case upon five points: First, re- 
ports given him prior to his departure 
for Laos; second, conversation with pi- 
lots at Udorn Air Force Base; third, a 
USIS report which he says clearly shows 
that the most compelling reason for the 
generation of refugees is American 
bombing; fourth, interviews with 16 ref- 
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ugees; and fifth, the inability of the 
State Department and the Air Force to 
furnish certain pictures which prove his 
accusation to be wrong. 

Now let us explore each of these 
points. 

1. REPORTS PRIOR TO DEPARTURE 

There are dozens of groups here in 
Washington and across the Nation which 
distort the truth with respect to this 
Nation's actions in Souheast Asia and it 
is not difficult to find information from 
any one of them which would go so far as 
to say that we do indiscriminately bomb 
civilians. One such group is Project Air 
War which boasts of the fact that they 
did talk with Congressman MCCLOSKEY 
before his departure for Laos. This group 
is headed up by Mr. Fred Branfman who 
had been expelled from Laos by the Royal 
Laotian Government and who has been 
active as a legman and interpreter for 
visiting delegations to Laos of American 
antiwar personalities, including some 
who were traveling through Vientiane en 
route to or from Hanoi. The literature 
prepared by Project Air War bears a 
striking resemblance to the type of thing 
which Congressman McCLoskey charged 
before his recent trip to Laos. 

This is not to say that information 
furnished by such groups should be dis- 
counted, but I do say that such informa- 
tion needs corroboration and confirma- 
tion. 

2. CONVERSATIONS WITH AIR FORCE PILOTS 

AT UDORN 

I have already exposed the manner in 
which conversations with Air Force pi- 
lots at Udorn Air Force Base in Thailand 
have been quoted out of context and 
connotations have been placed upon 
those conversations which are not accu- 
rate. It is obvious, I believe, from what 
I have previously said, that this point 
does not support Representative Mc- 
CLoskKey’s conclusion that we have pur- 
sued a policy of deliberately bombing 
villages. 

3. USIS REPORT 

Then there is the famous U.S. Infor- 
mation Service report about which the 
gentleman had been told prior to his de- 
parture. The reports told of a survey 
made of about 200 refugees, all of whom 
had come from a particular area which 
had been occupied by the Pathet Lao 
and the North Vietnamese, and where 
ground fighting had been particularly in- 
tense. The survey was ordered because 
somehow the people in these particular 
camps were different, In other words, 
they were not typical of the average 
Laotian refugee. 

The report showed that of these peo- 
ple, 48 percent said they left their homes 
for fear of bombing. Please note that the 
report says for fear of bombing and not 
actual bombing as Mr. McCioskey has 
stated. Fifty-one percent had other rea- 
sons for becoming refugees including 
their dislike of life under the Pathet Lao 
and the North Vietnamese, their resist- 
ance to enforced slavery as porters and 
the 15 percent rice tax imposed upon 
them by the North Vietnamese Army. 

Some of the things which Representa- 
tive McCioskey did not say about this 
particular survey are as interesting as 
some of the things he did say. For exam- 
ple, another survey had been furnished 
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him in addition to the one he mentioned 
and this showed that only 28 percent of 
refugees interviewed had left their homes 
for fear, and I repeat, for fear of bomb- 
ing. The gentleman also failed to men- 
tion that these surveys reported that 95 
percent of the Laotian refugees would 
not return to their homes if they were 
still under Communist rule, even if peace 
came. My colleague also failed to can- 
didly state that those who did the inter- 
viewing for the survey had serious 
doubts about the statistical validity of 
their findings, One said, and I quote: 

In order to get thorough information and 
good statistics we must spend at least a week 
in each refugee center so that we would be 
able to gain some confidence from the 
refugees. 

The interaction between the respondents 
and the investigators usually took place 
amidst a crowd of refugees who not only 
liked to watch, but also liked to help the in- 
terviewed in answering the questions. 


In another survey an interviewer said, 
and I quote: 

The same factors that limited the report 
on the Plains of Jars refugees—lack of time, 
bad weather conditions, the interviewers lack 
of experience—hampered this operation, too. 


Thus, I conclude that the USIS report 
does not support my colleague's far- 
reaching conclusion. 

4. INTERVIEWS WITH REFUGEES 


In his 48-hour visit to Laos, Congress- 
man McC.oskey interviewed exactly 16 
refugees, and states that 76 percent of 
them said their villages had been de- 
stroyed by bombing. And from this fig- 
ure he extrapolates the implication that 
76 percent of 3,500 villages have been 
wantonly destroyed by U.S. pilots. 

It is interesting to note that William H. 
Hecht, special assistant to a delegation of 
US. churchmen which was in Laos on 
exactly the same day as my colleague, has 
told me that he and three of his associ- 
ates talked to roughly 150 refugees on the 
same day as Mr. McC.toskey interviewed 
16. Mr. Hecht and his associates, Dr. 
J. A. O. Preus, international president of 
the three million member Lutheran 
Church of the Missouri Synod, Archbish- 
op Joseph T. Ryan, National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops and presently the 
Archbishop of Anchorage, Alaska, and 
formerly head of all Catholic Relief Work 
in the Middle East and a close personal 
friend of Pope Pau] VI, and Dr. Nathan 
Bailey, president of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, all disagreed with 
Representative McCtosKey’s findings. 
Mr. Hecht told me: 

Our assessment was that refugees consid- 
ered the bombing a blessing and it actually 
freed them from the North Vietnamese. The 
Pathet Lao weren’t so bad, but the North 
Vietnamese were brutal and ruthless and they 
did not want to live under them. 


Mr. Hecht had a lengthy conversation 
with Rey. Ed. Roffe, who, with Father 
Matthew Menger, a Jesuit priest, acted 
as an interpreter for the McCloskey 
party. Apparently my colleague distrusted 
Father Menger’s translation and inter- 
viewed some of the same refugees using 
Rev. Ed Roffe as interpreter. Reverend 
Roffe has told Mr. Hecht that he detected 
no discrepancy between the answers 
given by Father Menger and those which 
he heard from the refugees themselves. 
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Mr. Hecht has also said that Rev. 
Wayne Persons, who has spent 26 years 
in Laos, all of them in the jungle as a 
missionary to tribesmen, personally con- 
firmed all that he told me, 

In a cablegram I have received under 
date of July 7, Rev. Ed Roffe, who has 
been in Laos for 42 years since early 
1929, was the first person from the West- 
ern Hemisphere to establish residence in 
Laos, the first white man to become a 
Lao citizen, and the author of a Lao- 
English dictionary, has said, and I quote: 

The refugees stated that they left because 
of the bombing and that meant at the very 
least that they left because the bombing 
eventually made it possible for them to leave. 
They pointed out that—and this was com- 
pletely overlooked in subsequent reporting— 
that their loyalties, their sympathies, their 
ties, were all with the Royal government of 
Laos and they were happy to be able to 
rejoin those of “like precious faith.” The 
bombing made it possible for them to flee an 
area which was under a repressive political 
regime, where religion was suppressed, and 
where they were subject to enforced labor, 
etc. If these people have any serious com- 
plaint, it surely is not that they and their 
villages were bombed, but rather that 
unfriendly forces imposed harsh conditions 
on them without warrant. The bombing was 
a direct result of the unjustified presence and 
completely unwelcome practices of these 
intruders. 


Thus, I conclude, Mr. Speaker, that the 
interviews with 16 refugees when related 
with other facts fail to prove Mr. 
McCtoskey’s allegations of indiscrimi- 
nate bombing of villages by the U.S. Air 
Force. 


5. SHOW ME PICTURES TO PROVE I AM WRONG 


As the fifth pillar of his indictment of 
our national policy, Mr. MCCLOSKEY 
seems to place great weight upon the fact 
that to this point he has not been fur- 
nished with photographs which prove 
that he is mistaken. As a lawyer he would 
not dare face a judge with that kind of 
a case. But apparently he considers the 
ethics of argument to be different for a 
politician than for a lawyer. 

I am informed that the American Em- 
bassy in Vientiane offered to provide 
Congressman McCtoskey with photo- 
graphs of Laotian villages. In addition 
Congressman McCtoskey was offered a 
flight north of the Plain of Jars in the 
site 50 and site 32 areas and then a trip 
to Luang Prabang to see refugees in that 
area. He was also offered the opportunity 
to fly over the city of Attopeu in south- 
ern Laos, which has been in enemy hands 
for almost a year. All of these proposals 
were designed to show the Congressman 
that many towns and villages in enemy- 
held territory have not been damaged by 
bombing. He turned down all of these 
proposals. 

The undiscerning and those who want 
to believe that our national policy is one 
of commiting war crimes and genocide 
are impressed with Mr. McCLoskey’s de- 
mand that the State Department produce 
photography which shows villages still 
standing. I am sure that as a trained 
lawyer my colleague would not dare go 
into court with a case which says in ef- 
fect, “You are guilty of genocide, now 
prove that you are innocent.” This old 
“Have you stopped beating your wife?” 
type of argument is totally foreign to 
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justice and fair play. Yet he employs it 
here. 

Let us explore this picture problem in a 
little depth. 

In the first place, current maps of 
Laos, even those put out by the Army 
Map Service, are based on information 
which frequently dates back to the days 
of the French. The weather and the ele- 
ments, and the seminomadic nature of 
the people have caused most villages to 
be relocated every 5 to 7 years in the area 
under discussion. An old photograph of a 
village is no proof that the village has not 
been moved for reasons not associated 
with warfare. 

Second, military reconnaissance mis- 
sions are flown to serve military and not 
political purposes. The Air Force mission 
is to interdict and destroy military sup- 
plies and to support frendly ground com- 
bat forces and, on occasions, to fly cover 
for the evacuation of refugees who choose 
to go with retreating friendly troops in- 
stead of living with the North Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao. As a result re- 
connaissance photography is concen- 
trated along lines of communications and 
route structures and in this part of the 
world there just are not many villages 
in.such areas. While it is true that most 
of the Plain of Jars must have been 
photographed at some time, there is no 
way of telling that old photography could 
answer the gentleman’s current ques- 
tions. 

Third, if photography shows that a 
village has been destroyed, will it con- 
clusively prove that it was destroyed by 
American bombing or whether it was 
caught up in an exchange of mortar and 
military fire between Communist troops 
and Royal Lao forces? At this point, let 
me emphasize that most of the destruc- 
tion of villages has occurred from ground 
fighting. As an example of what ground 
combat can do to a village, I show you 
two photographs. One wes taken on the 
16th of May 1971 of the friendly Lao- 
tian village of Dong Hene in the panhan- 
dle area. Please note the standing struc- 
tures in the rectangle which I have en- 
closed in red. 

On the following day, May 17, two 
North Vietnamese Army regiments di- 
rected rocket and mortar attacks against 
the village. In the 9-hour attack 40 per- 
cent of the village was destroyed. Now I 
show you a photograph of the same vil- 
lage taken on May 19 with the same 
rectangle enclosed in red and you will 
note that practically nothing has been 
left standing. From May 20 until May 28 
still another 40 percent of the town was 
destroyed and as a result a total of 3,101 
refugees were evacuated. 

Throughout this period not one United 
States or Laotian air strike was con- 
ducted against Dong Hene. Certainly 
this is evidence that photography does 
not justify the conclusion that a de- 
stroyed village was necessarily bombed 
or burned out of existence by air attack. 
Ground combat is a major cause of de- 
struction of villages in Laos. 

Fourth, will photography show 
whether a village had already been 
evacuated before a bombing attack was 
made in support of ground fighting? Fa- 
ther Matthew Menger, a Jesuit priest 
who has been in Laos almost 20 years, 
relates an incident about an attack 
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against the twin villages of Nong Veng 
and Nong Bua in the province of Pak- 
sane which has been occupied by North 
Vietnamese and Pathet Lao troops. Fa- 
ther Menger reports that based upon an 
interview with a village school teacher, 
Khainun Chansai, that only four, I repeat 
only four out of 250 huts were destroyed 
and no civilian casualties were caused 
by bombing. Four civilians were killed 
in a crossfire between Lao and Commu- 
nist troops but none were killed by 
bombing! The teacher spoke with great 
admiration of the preciseness of the 
bombing and the fact that a gunship 
stayed in the area for several hours 
without once firing into the village. 

It is interesting that this same attack 
was reported in Le Figaro, dateline 
March 10, 1970, under the byline of 
Jacques Doyen and Guy Hannoteau. 
These men, who were not on the scene 
and arrived sometime after the battle, 
said, and I quote: 

The Pathet Lao were refuged there and 
had organized football games with the 
population before being surprised by the 
bombs .. . Here and there are the remains 
of houses. 


Does this sound like only four hits 
out of 250? 

This is an example of how destruction 
from ground fighting is, with the coop- 
eration of a very few members of the 
press, exaggerated and made to appear 
as the work of American bombers. 

Fifth, even if photographs would 
show a destroyed village with bomb crat- 
ers inside the village, will the photo- 
graph give any clue as to whether the 
target had become a military objective 
because enemy supplies and munitions 
were stored there? I can assure you that 
for every structure destroyed by bomb- 
ing, there has been more than a 1-for-1 
number of secondary explosions. If a 
village stores POL, guns, and ammuni- 
tion which explode after it is hit, can 
anyone argue that it was not a proper 
military target? And the Royal Laotian 
Government was justified in designating 
it as a miiltary target? 

Sixth, would a photograph show 
whether a bomb crater had been caused 
by the Royal Lao Air Force or the U.S. 
Air Force? It is well known that hun- 
dreds of sorties are flown by Royal Lao 
pilots and that all air operations by any 
pilot, United States or Lao, are at the 
request of the Royal Lao Government. 

Considering these questions, any fair- 
minded person will agree that the gen- 
tleman’s use of the photography argu- 
ment is unfair. 

In my search for hard data to rebut 
the allegation that we are systematically 
destroying Lao villages, I came across an 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
written by Orr Kelly which reported on a 
study ordered by Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Dennis J. Doolin. This 
study showed that in South Vietnam 
where 5 percent of the population was 
within 1 kilometer of an air strike in 
January 1969, only 0.9 percent or less 
than 1 percent of the population was 
within 1 kilometer of a bomb strike 
in 1971. The methodology of this study 
interested me and I asked for more in- 
formation. It turned out that data on 
bomb strikes in South Vietnam stored in 
Pentagon computers is so complete that 
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it was possible to almost draw a map 
which plotted bomb strikes in proximity 
to population centers. The next question 
I asked of the Pentagon was obvious. 
Why can you not furnish me with such 
information for the Plain of Jars area 
in Laos? 

I was informed that the data available 
for Laos was in no way as sophisticated 
as that for South Vietnam. It would not 
be possible, I was informed, to correlate 
bomb strikes with population. Finally, I 
asked what about structures? You have 
bomb damage assessment reports, why 
can’t you correlate bomb strikes with 
density of structures? 

I have recently seen some preliminary 
data based upon what information is 
available. For good and obvious reasons 
the numbers must be classified and 
cannot be reported and made public 
property. But, nevertheless, I feel I am 
justified in drawing a conclusion from 
data I have seen. Since this argument 
is primarily between Congressman Mc- 
CLosKEY, and me, I point out that every 
bit of information which has been made 
available to me is also available to him. 
I emphasize that I asked for this infor- 
mation and apparently he has not. All he 
needs to do is ask and he can have every 
fact furnished to me. I am confident 
that he will respect the sensitivity of the 
information. 

A representative sample of a major 
portion of the area which Mr. McCtos- 
KEY designated when visiting Laos and 
Udorn Air Force Base has been selected. 
It is an area 26 kilometers by 27 and is 
the area where ground fighting was 
most severe and bombing sorties most 
numerous. This totals out to 702 square 
kilometers. 

If one divides each of these square kilo- 
meters into categories of zero to four 
structures per square kilometer, five to 
nine structures per square kilometer, 10 
to 14 structures per square kilometer, and 
more than 15 structures per square kilo- 
meter, and compares the number of 
bombing sorties against those areas, he 
will have the only logical methodology 
which is addressed to the question, “Are 
we bombing areas with a high density of 
structures?” From the information I re- 
ceived I say categorically there is prac- 
tically no difference between square kilo- 
meters with very few structures and those 
with many more. If a bar graph were to 
be developed, I am confident that they 
would be practically even. In fact, I fully 
expect subsequent data to emphatically 
prove that the highest number of bomb- 
ing sorties occurs in the areas with very 
few structures. 

This tends to prove the argument I 
have been making right along. Military 
targets, which are all we hit, are almost 
always away from the villages. 

As the concluding portion of my con- 
tention that my colleague failed to pre- 
sent proof that we are following a policy 
of deliberately bombing Laotian villages, 
I shall quote several distinguished indi- 
viduals. First I shall quote Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State William H. Sul- 
livan who was Ambassador to Laos until 
1969. Mr. Sullivan states: 

Rules of Engagement which are designed 
to protect the civilian population have been 
in effect since 1965 and with respect to this 
safety feature have not been altered. 
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Later he says: 

Procedures for proper validation, control 
and execution of air strikes have been care- 
fully developed, in order to insure that active 
villages, indigenous population, and other 
non-military targets were not brought under 
attack. These procedures have been followed 
and have been effective. 


It is interesting that in his argument 
which preceded my remarks, my col- 
league has placed great weight upon 
Secretary Sullivan’s testimony regarding 
his practices when he was Ambassador 
to Laos. These practices, if I interpret 
the gentleman’s remarks correctly, are 
intended to justify his case that we have 
engaged in indiscriminate bombing of 
villages. 

But is not it true that the gentleman on 
numerous occasions has said that im- 
proper bombing was not practiced under 
Ambassador Sullivan, but only under 
Ambassador Godley and after President 
Nixon came to office? 

Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
CLoskey is right in his accusation then 
Mr. Sullivan has not told the truth. 

Mr. Ed Archer, a young foreign service 
officer, spent several hours with me in 
my office discussing this situation. I was 
most impressed with his sincerity and his 
knowledge of the subject. Mr. Archer was 
the officer assigned to check proffered 
target listings and make recommenda- 
tions to the Ambassador. He served un- 
der both Ambassador Sullivan and Am- 
bassador Godley. 

On July 9 Mr. Archer said to me and 
I quote: 

While I was in Laos from September 6, 
1968, to February 19 1971, I do not know of 
a single incident of indiscriminate bombing 
of any village. 


Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
Ctoskey is correct in his accusation, then 
Mr. Archer is not telling the truth. 

On July 7 I received the following mes- 
sage from Ambassador Godley, and I 
quote: 

I am prepared to state under oath that 
ever since I have been in Laos, this mission 
and U.S. Air Force have done everything pos- 
sible to avoid any bombing of inhabited vil- 
lages or even isolated dwellings in Laos. 


Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
Ctoskey is correct in his accusation, then 
Ambassador Godley is not telling the 
truth. 

On July 7 I received a cablegram from 
Father Matthew Menger, the Jesuit 
priest, who has worked with the Meo 
tribes for almost 20 years. He says in 
part: 

It is my opinion that the allegation of 
U.S. policy to indiscriminately bomb Lao 
villages is erroneous and absurd . . . In pri- 
vate conversation I have been advised by 
former Ambassador to Laos William H. Sulli- 
van, and present Ambassador G. McMurtrie 
Godley, that all U.S. bombing raids in Laos 
are approved prior to the mission by the 
American Ambassador, and that no bombing 
raid is permitted within a determined radius 
of an inhabited village. At various times, the 
American Ambassador has refused to permit 
certain bombing missions lest civilian casual- 
ties occur. There is no justification for 
doubting the knowledge or veracity of these 
two distinguished American Ambassadors, 
both career officers of proven integrity and 
honesty. 


Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
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CLosKEy is correct in his accusation, 
then Father Matthew Menger is not tell- 
ing the truth. 

Rev. Ed Roffe, who has spent 42 years 
in Laos in the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, is a Laotian citizen. As a Ca- 
nadian by birth he is under no obligation 
to support or justify the policies of the 
Government of the United States. He 
says, and I quote: 

It is my sincere and considered opinion 
that the use of the term indiscriminate is 
quite unjustified in reference to the ad- 
mittedly regrettable, but apparently neces- 
sary bombing that has occurred in Laos. 


For the benefit of those who would like 
to read Reverend Roff’s complete state- 
ment, I include it at the conclusion of 
my remarks as exhibit C. 

Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
CLosKey is correct in his accusation, 
then Rev. Ed Roffe is not telling the 
truth. 

I have previously reported a quotation 
by Mr. William H. Hecht which conveyed 
the consensus opinion of Dr. J. A. O. 
Preus of the Lutheran Church, Arch- 
bishop Joseph T. Ryan of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, and Dr. 
Nathan Bailey, President of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, as well as 
Rev. Wayne Persons who has spent 26 
years in Laos. 

Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
CLoskey is correct in his accusation, 
then these churchmen, too, are not tell- 
ing the truth. 

As exhibit D I shall include statements 
from several Air Force officers which 
were made to me in my office on July 7, 


1971. Typical of these statements is this 
one from Brig. Gen. Daniel “Chappie” 
James, Jr., who flew over Laos in 1966 
and 1967: 


I know I didn’t indiscriminately bomb 
civilians, I know my pilots didn’t—I stake my 
professional reputation on it. 

I remember the village of Sam Neua. This 
was the headquarters for the Pathet Lao 
which we were forbidden to hit in 1986. We 
were forbidden from hitting it even when 
we received fire from the village. I never got 
shot at so much in my life as at Sam Neua, 
yet I couldn't bomb it. 


Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Mc- 
CLosKeEY is correct in his accusation, then 
these Air Force officers are not telling the 
truth. 

I believe one of the best opinions as to 
whether or not my colleague proved his 
case came from Mr. Lou Cannon, one of 
the newsmen who accompanied him on 
his trip. Lou Cannon is considered one of 
California’s outstanding reporters and 
was winner of the 1968 Political Science 
Association Award for Distinguished Re- 
porting of Public Affairs. Mr. Cannon 
wrote, and I quote: 

But even on the Laos portion of his 
mission, McCloskey failed to establish all 
that he had said at home. He also overspoke 
himself on a national television program the 


Sunday after he returned declaring that 
“thousands” of villages had been destroyed. 


Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, Mr. Mc- 
CLoskey, is correct in his accusation, 
then Lou Cannon has not written the 
truth. 

Mr. Speaker, are Mr. Cannon, Father 
Menger, Reverend Roffe, Ambassador 
Godley, General James, and others all 
not telling the truth? Are all of these 
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distinguished people wrong and only one 
man right? I leave you and the American 
people to decide for yourselves whether, 
as Representative MCCLOSKEY alleges, 
this country is engaged in a policy of 
indiscriminate tombing of villages and 
civilians, whether we are in effect com- 
mitting genocide as a nation and 
whether our moral standards have sunk 
to a level so low that official policy would 
sanction such a horrible thing. I, for one, 
Mr. Speaker, do not believe the gentle- 
man from California has proved his case 
and by making an accusation without 
proof, I think he has done serious harm 
to this great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, from this point on my 
remarks are not addressed specifically 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCtoskey) they are intended for all 
Americans. 

It used to be said during World War II 
and the Korean conflict that a man in 
uniform could not buy a drink. As a 
means of showing our appreciation we 
civilians insisted on buying. But today’s 
GI wears civilian clothes on leave or lib- 
erty to avoid the obscenity and ridicule 
which is often aimed in his direction. 

True, the modern GI is fighting in a 
war which most Americans do not ap- 
prove, but is the flesh and blood and soul 
of the man who wears that uniform any 
different? Is he without feelings and sen- 
sitivity? 

Because a man wears an uniform is he 
less human? Does he not love his fam- 
ily? Does he reject peace as a way of life? 
Does he live to kill? Is he immoral? Athe- 
istic? 

We all have the right to doubt national 
policy in Southeast Asia, and moreover 
we have the obligation to change a pol- 
icy when we do not agree with it. But in 
the name of pleading for change, do we 
have the right to use the broad brush 
and discredit basic institutions? 

One man’s lies do not make this a na- 
tion of liars. Does one mistake contami- 
nate all that is good in America? Instead 
of seeking out the disillusioned and fan- 
ning their disillusionment into hate and 
disrespect for the basic institutions of a 
great nation, is not it time we talked 
about what is good in America. Is not it 
time we honestly compared our stand- 
ards of freedom and morality with the 
Communist world? 

Is not it time we thought about the GI 
who could at this moment be leaving on a 
dangerous patrol from which he might 
not return. How do you suppose he feels 
when he knows that some of his national 
leaders say this Government cheats, lies, 
and is immoral? 

What about the prisoners of war who 
may be listening to Hanoi Hannah right 
now as she quotes Senators and Congress- 
men who degrade our national image? 

What about the pilot who may go down 
in flames tonight? Does he not have the 
right to die knowing his Nation does not 
consider him a murderer but respects 
him as a man doing his duty as an honest 
professional? What about all our military 
men who have fought a war we would 
not let them win under the most incred- 
ible political restrictions in history? 

I say it is time some of us stop leaving 
the field, the news columns, and televi- 
sion screens to only those who degrade, 
deface, and besmirch the image of a gov- 
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ernment and a nation which, though not 
perfect, is still imperfect man’s closest 
approach to a perfect government. 

We have waited too long—let us stand 
up and be counted, 

EXHIBIT A 
JULY 2, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR AMBASSADOR SULLIVAN: It is extremely 
important to me to have answers te the fol- 
lowing questions. I sincerely hope that you 
can furnish them. 

1: Did State Department officials brief 
Representative McCloskey before his recent 
trip to Laos? Did they inform him of the 
existence of a USIS survey on refugees? And, 
did he request a copy? 

2: Was the Embassy in Vietiane informed 
on date of April 9 that Representative Mc- 
Closkey had been furnished with a summary 
of the above mentioned survey? And, was 
the text of that summary sent to the 
Embassy? 

3: Did the Embassy receive such a com- 
munication, if it was sent, prior to April 13? 

Thanking you and trusting you can pro- 
vide me with a written response to these 
questions by Wednesday, July 7, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S. GuBSER, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GUBSER: In response to 
your letter of July 2, 1971, I am providing 
below the answers to your questions concern- 
ing Laos. 

1. Prior to his private trip to Southeast 
Asia, Congressman McCloskey asked for a 
briefing on Laos, and a Department of State 
official briefed him on March 31. During the 
course of this briefing, Congressman Mc- 
Closkey asked about surveys concerning 
refugees prepared by the American Mission 
in Laos. The Department officer said that two 
surveys had been prepared but were not 
available here; a summary had been prepared 
for the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees. The Congressman did not at 
this time formally request a copy of either 
the two surveys or the summary. In a sub- 
sequent conversation on April 1 with an offi- 
cial of the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, a copy of the summary was given 
directly to Congressman McCloskey. 

2. Because the same version of the sum- 
mary which had been provided to Congress- 
man McCloskey was not available to Embassy 
Vientiane, the Department of State cabled 
the text to Vientiane with the notation that 
it had already been furnished to Congress- 
man McCloskey, 

3. The Embassy received the text of the 
summary shortly after it was sent; it was 
therefore in the hands of responsible officers 
of the Mission by April 10, Vientiane time. 

I hope that these answers may be helpful 
to you. If I can be of any further assistance, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Public Afairs. 
ExumIrT B z 
TRANSCRIPT OF RECORDED TELEPHONE CALL BE- 

TWEEN CAPT. MARSHALL L. MICHEL, USAF, AT 

UDORN AFB, THAILAND, AND CONGRESSMAN 

CHARLES S. Gusser, JULY 7, 1971 

CSG: I am calling you to ask for your 
version of the conversation which reportedly 
took place between yourself and Congressman 
Pete McCloskey when he visited Udorn Air 
Force Base early in May, I guess it was. Who 
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was present, Captain, when you talked with 
Congressman McCloskey? And could you give 
me first names? 

Capt. M: Col. Mann [sp?], Wing Com- 
mander; Col. Merrick [sp?], our Assistant 
Director of Operations; I think Major Bill 
Roberts. 

CSG: That’s sufficient. Captain, as you 
probably have heard, Representative Mc- 
Closkey is talking about his conversation 
with an unnamed Air Force Captain, which 
we believe is you, and he is using your con- 
versation as justification for the fact that he 
believes we have indiscriminately bombed 
villages in Laos. Would you respond to that 
by just telling me exactly what was the sum 
and substance of your conversation with 
Congressman McCloskey? Just start from the 
beginning. 

Capt. M: Yes, sir. We were—he asked about 
villages in northern Laos and where we flew 
and where the villages were. I explained to 
him that our targets were, for our recon- 
naissance missions, were what we call LOCs 
(lines of communication). I drew in one on 
a map that runs from an area which we call 
the Fish’s Mouth to the Plain de Jars and 
Highway Nos. Route 7. 

CSG: May I interrupt and ask, did he ask 
you to draw a route or did he draw this him- 
self? 

Capt. M: No, sir. He had a map with him 
that was a very old out-of-date map and we 
didn't correlate it with our current maps, so 
I pulled out one of our maps that we mission 
plan off of and drew the route in itself. The 
route is on the map, but I penciled it in so 
that it showed up better. 

CSG: Now, what did you say to him after 
you penciled in this Route 7? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir, He said, “All right, T'a 
like to see pictures of villages along this 
route" and there were several listed along 
there, and I said that even this map was an 
old map and that these villages were prob- 
ably not there. I believe Major Roberts went 
out to get pictures of this area to check. But 
I said that the villages were probably not 
there because the people had been using this 
route for, I knew, at least ten year. 

CSG: Using it in what way? [Overlapping 
conversation. j 

Capt.M: . . . in 1960, I did a report on the 
Plain de Jars in college and they were fight- 
ing there during this time. 

CSG: In other words, this route was being 
used for military purposes and the villages 
were destroyed in military operations, or just 
abandoned? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir. As far as I know, they 
were—I speculated that they had been long 
since abandoned. These people had, you 
know, they're farmers and somebody plants a 
37-millimeter gun in your rutabaga patch— 
you're going to move it across the hill. 

CSG: Isn't it also true that these people 
in this area sometimes just move (regardless 
of) whether there is a military operation? 
Aren’t they semi-nomadic? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir. I would say that they 
probably would—I don't know that much 
about it, but I would think that any sort of 
unusual activity would cause them to 
move ... for some reason, where their liv- 
ing is not viable, then they'll just move 
across the hill. 

CSG: I see. Well, now, it’s been reported 
that you told Representative McCloskey that 
you personally had never seen an active vil- 
lage along the LOC or Route 7. 

Capt. M: Yes, sir. I said that I had never, 
I personally had never seen an active village 
along this route. 

CSG: Well, now, did you mean to imply 
with that statement that those villages were 
destroyed by bombing? 

Capt. M: Did you say by bombing, sir? 

CSG: Yes, did you mean to imply when 
you made that statement that those villages 
were no longer there because they had been 
destroyed by bombing? 

Capt. M; No, sir, I certainly did not. 
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CSG: Well, would you mind telling me 
what your connotation was? 

Capt. M: That there were no longer peo- 
ple living along this particular route. But I 
did not say that they had been bombed. I 
can’t remember exactly, but that had come 
up in the conversation and, no, I wouldn't 
say that they've been bombed and we looked 
at the area quite thoroughly since then and 
I haven't been able to find any evidence of 
that. 

CSG: Have you found any villages in the 
area since this occasion? 

Capt. M: Well, sir, this thing sort of be- 
came an item of interest in the squadron. 
Since it came out we found quite a few up 
in northern Laos along Lines of Communica- 
tion. 

CSG: I see—go ahead. 

Capt. M: ... one particular route which 
is their main highway, so to speak, does not 
really have any. 

CSG: If the thrust of Representative Mc- 
Closkey’s statement, which he attributes to 
you, was that American air activity has de- 
stroyed the villages upon the Line of Com- 
munication which you drew on this map— 
is that a proper quotation, or paraphrase of 
your conversation? 

Capt. M: No, sir, it wouldn't be. 

CSG: All right. Do the other officers, Col. 
Mann and Col. Merrick, and Gen. Evans— 
have you discussed this conversation with 
them? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir, we discussed it quite at 
length after it came out in the newspapers. 

CSG: And do they concur in what you're 
telling me now? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir, they do. 

CSG: Well, this definitely fulfills my re- 
quirement, Captain, and I am very grateful 
to you for being so explicit and clear-cut in 
your statements, and I want to thank you 
for it and I want you to know that a lot of 
us back here in Congress are backing you 
guys up. So I thank you very, very much. 
Okay? 

Capt. M: Yes, sir, we appreciate it. 

CSG: All right, sir. Bye. 


Exuisir C 
COMMUNICATION FROM REVEREND ED ROFFE 


It is my sincere and considered opinion 
that the use of the term “indiscriminate” 
is quite unjustified in reference to the ad- 
mittedly regrettable but apparently neces- 
sary bombing that has occurred in Laos. 

My opinion as expressed above should be 
evaluated in the light of the following facts: 

A. Iam a Canadian and, consequently, am 
under no obligation to support or justify the 
policies of the Government of the United 
States as they affect Laos either politically 
or militarily. The opinion I offer is given in 
complete honesty and with no sense of the 
compulsion that might prompt me, were my 
status other than that of a genuine neutral. 

B. I arrived in north Laos in early 1929 to 
become, as far as I know, the first person 
from the western hemisphere to establish 
residence in Laos. This has given me an in- 
evitable knowledge of and sympathy for the 
people of this land to whom I would be 
traitor were I indifferent to the present un- 
deniable distress. 

While the fact of the distress, and the fact 
of the bombing which has, in part, con- 
tributed to the distress, are undeniable, it 
should be obvious that a true interpretation 
of these facts cannot be formed following a 
mere overnight visit, a stay of two or three 
days, or a fleeting contact with a relatively 
limited number of the many peoples of Laos: 
ethnic Lao, minority groups, refugees or 
others, even an approximately accurate eval- 
uation of surface facts would presuppose an 
in-depth acquaintance with the hopes, the 
fears, the aspirations and the attitudes of 
these peoples. In view of the severe restric- 
tions laid on them by considerations of time, 
to say nothing of the very real barrier of 
language such an acquaintance cannot possi- 
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bly be acquired by visiting dignitaries, no 
matter how well-intentioned they might be. 

Not infrequently, such rapid investigations 
have simply served to confirm pre-estab- 
lished opinions with all the evidence con- 
trary to such opinions apparently being con- 
veniently filtered out. This makes for irre- 
sponsible reporting. Whereas the situation 
calis for an unbiased approach and an equally 
unbiased analysis of the facts that are gath- 
ered for evaluation. 

Let me cite a single example. One group of 
refugees (from the Plain of Jars) was ac- 
curately reported to have stated that they 
left their villages because of the bombing. 
That statement, in isolation, would seem un- 
equivocally to condemn the bombing. But 
responsible reporting should take into con- 
sideration the context of such a statement. 
This would require asking “what prompted 
the bombing?” And the simple answer would 
be that the presence and the activity of 
enemy forces in the area required drastic 
measures, in part to make it possible to get 
planes in there in order to evacuate the in- 
nocent civilian population. 

The refugees stated that they left because 
of the bombing and that meant, at the very 
least, that they left because the bombing 
eventually made it possible for them to leave. 
They pointed out—and this was completely 
overlooked in subsequent reporting—that 
their loyalties, their sympathies, their ties 
were all with the royal government of Laos 
and they were happy to be able to rejoin 
those of “like precious faith.” The bombing 
made it possible for them to flee an area 
which was under a repressive political re- 
gime, where religion was suppressed, and 
where they were subject to enforced labor 
etc 


If these people have any serious complaint 
it surely is not that they and their villages 
were bombed, but rather that unfriendly 
forces imposed harsh conditions on them 
without warrant. The bombing was a direct 
result of the unjustified presence and com- 
pletely unwelcome practices of these in- 
truders. 

These last few paragraphs are not a diver- 
sion from the main question. On the con- 
trary, I believe they are undoubtedly ger- 
mane to it and I would be gratified if what I 
have herein presented serves to correct some 
of the misinterpretation of facts that is cur- 
rent in the United States and to thereby 
remove some of the misunderstanding that 
derives from such misinterpretation. 


Exuisrr D 


STATEMENTS FROM Am FORCE OFFICERS, 
Jury 7, 1971 


Brig. Gen. Daniel “Chappie” James, Jr., Vice 
Commander, 8th TFW, who flew over Loas in 
1966 and 1967: 

“I know I didn’t indiscriminately bomb 
civilians, I know my pilots didn't—I stake my 
professional reputation on it. 

“What we were interested in was the in- 
terdiction of supplies. We had no interest in 
villages. You could end your career quicker 
than any other way by putting ordnance 
where it shouldn't go. 

“We were not taking pictures of villages. 
We were taking pictures of LOCs and routes. 
The population centers and villages were in 
the highland above the LOCs. 

“I remember the village of Sam Neua. This 
was a headquarters area for the Pathet Lao 
which we were forbidden to hit in 1966. We 
were forbidden from hitting it even when we 
received fire from the village. I never got shot 
at so much in my Hfe as at Sam Neua, yet I 
couldn’t bomb it.” 

Col. Lloyd R. Leavitt, Vice Commander, 8th 
TFW; Ubon AFB; Wing Commander, 432d 
TRW, Udorn AFB, who fiew over Laos from 
April 1970 to April 1971: 

“I don’t recall one instance where my wing 
attacked a village. 

“We never made attacks against non-mili- 
tary targets.” 
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Lt. Col. Dale Fulton, Assistant Air Attache, 
Vientiane, 1967-69: 

“I personally know many refugees. They 
all say that they were driven out and would 
rather live with the Lao than the North 
Vietnamese and Pathet Lao.” 

Col. Earl Brown, Chief, Strike Operations, 
432d TRW; flew interdiction missions out 
of Udorn AFB from August 1969 to April 1970; 
majority of his missions were flown in the 
Barrel Roll area and the Plain de Jars; also 
did one tour in 1965 and flew over Laos; 

“Control of missions was greater in 1969 
than in 1965. We had Tacan and radar cover- 
age of missions, as well as an airborne com- 
mand controller and a forward air controller 
(FAC). In 1965, under tight rules of engage- 
ment, we did not strike villages. In 1969, with 
much tighter means of control, there was 
even less possibility of striking villages.” 

Col. Daryle Tripp, Deputy Commander, Op- 
erations, 56th Special Operations Wing, Nak- 
hon, Phanom, Thailand; at NKP Base all of 
1969: 

“In the dry season of May 1969 the Pathet 
Lao were moving southwest and overran the 
village of Moung Souai, which was a primary 
airfield in the western PDJ. We were called 
upon to provide close support in May 1969, 
to cover the extraction of a thousand or so 
refugees. After evacuation of the refugees, 
we systematically pounded the airfield as a 
military objective. The airfield was close by 
and had the same name as the village, but we 
did not hit the village. 

“We never used CBU phosphorus ordnance 
against a non-military target.” 

Lt. Col. Charles Bishop, Squad. Operations 
Officer, 354th TFS, Takhei; F-105 pilot, 1966, 
1967, 1969, and 1970; flew 94 interdiction 
and close-air-support missions over Laos: 

“We rarely ever dropped a bomb that wasn’t 
on a FAC’s smoke. We did not bomb villages.” 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman for his re- 
marks and for presenting in this debate 
some important questions and answers, 
not only to those of us in the House but 
to our fellow countrymen and to the 
young people of America. 

I agree with the gentleman that it is 
time to stand up—to stand up for our 
country, not in the sense that America 
is perfect—but to stand up for our coun- 
try in regard to the high goals that it 
has always attempted to pursue. The 
United States has certainly made mis- 
takes, but I would like to stand up with 
you at this moment and answer, not as 
eloquently as you have expressed it— 
but to answer the accusation that this 
country is waging war against Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

The fact that this accusation has been 
made in this body concerns me not only 
as a freshman Congressman, but as an 
American. 

Our country has been accused of wag- 
ing war by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia and others against the people of Laos 
and against the people of South Viet- 
nam—that is false—and my colleagues— 
who have made that accusation know 
that it is false. Both the legitimate gov- 
ernment and the people of Laos are 
fighting for their lives against external 
North Vietnamese aggression—so are 
the people of South Vietnam, They have 
asked for America’s help and welcome 
American assistance. In fact, they have 
asked for more. 

Further, the Government of Laos fully 
approves of what the United States is 
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doing in that country and they are ask- 
ing for our assistance because they know 
that the one existing threat to their na- 
tional existence and their freedom as 
well as that of South Vietnam comes 
from the North Vietnamese. 

It does not come from America—10,000 
miles away. It comes from the North 
Vietnamese who are their historic enemy 
and who have thousands of ground 
troops occupying Laotian neutral terri- 
tory as well as South Vietnamese terri- 
tory and is attempting to overthrow their 
government. 

The truth is that everyone in South- 
east Asia wants peace, everyone except 
the North Vietnamese—every nation in 
Southeast Asia is defending its home- 
land—except the North Vietnamese. 

Laos has asked for American military 
assistance. 

Cambodia has asked for American mil- 
itary assistance. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
has asked for American military assist- 
ance. 

That is why it is being given. 

No one, I would suggest to my col- 
leagues, has asked for North Vietnamese 
troops to come into their country, and 
because those North Vietnamese troops 
are there in violation of every interna- 
tional rule as well as the 1954 and 1962 
Geneva accords, because they are there 
on wars of aggression, that is why fight- 
ing continues in Southeast Asia. 

I would suggest to my colleagues that 
American pilots are not fighting for con- 
quest. They are fighting to prevent it, 
just as they did in Korea where they 
also fought to prevent conquest and save 
freedom from Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
following extraneous matter to support 
in depth the position I previously artic- 
ulated, and in defense of our present 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, no one is trying to force 
North Vietnam to submit to anything— 
we are trying to prevent them from forc- 
ing South Vietnam to submit to a com- 
munism thev do not want; that is what 
this war is all about. No one is trying to 
overthrow Hanoi’s government—they 
are trying to overthrow the Laotian Gov- 
ernment. Cambodian Government, the 
South Vietnamese Government. It is not 
the Laotians, Cambodians, and South 
Vietnamese who are sending massive in- 
vasion armies into the North—the armies 
of invasion are coming out of the North 
into the South. Submission is what the 
North is after—free and open elections, 
free from submission, is what America is 
fighting for—and you know that as well 
as I. 

AUTHORITY ON THE WAR 

Some say that the President is wag- 
ing an illegal war because the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution has been revealed— 
that there is no constitutionality for 
what he is doing. 

When the President took office there 
were 550,000 Americans in Vietnam; 
when that Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was 
revealed there were still hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in Vietnam. The 
President is bringing them out on his 
timetable—and congressional approval 
for that is inherent in the fact that Con- 
gress continues to vote him everv single 
dollar he needs to do so. If Congress 
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wants all American activity halted in 
Southeast Asia—let Congress cut off all 
funds for Southeast Asia—but Congress 
has refused to do that—it has been giv- 
ing the President the dollars he needs, 
and in giving the dollars, they are giv- 
ing him their approval in the most 
meaningful way that approval can pos- 
sibly be given. That is where the Presi- 
dent continues to get his authority. 
UNCLE HO, THE PATRIOT 


Ho Chi Minh has been described as a 
great national patriot and hero, trying 
to bring all his people under single rule. 
But in that sense Adolph Hitler was a 
great German patriot and hero, for he, 
too, tried to bring all the German peo- 
ple in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Poland, and the Rhineland—under Ber- 
lin’s domination. 

But we judge people not just on their 
nationalism—Ho was a nationalist and 
Hitler was a nationalist. But on their 
objectives—Nazism in one case and Com- 
munism in the other—and on their 
means—atrocity and aggression in both 
cases. What Hitler did to the Jews is 
precisely what Ho would have done to 
the Catholics had they not fled into the 
South by the hundreds of thousands. As 
it was, thousands died in Uncle Ho's 
agrarian reform—after his victory over 
the French. And while the Communist 
revolutionaries are in power in Hanoi, 
what happened to the anti-Communist 
Vietnamese revolutionaries who fought 
against the French? 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN KOREA 


In the Korean war at times there were 
orders to shoot anyone in civilian clothes 
found wandering around at night. 

We may remember the anti-guerrilla- 
operation effort that was tagged Opera- 
tion Ratkiller in those less euphemistic 
times. 

In the Korean war, nearly 2 million 
civilian casualties were recorded. God 
only knows how many Koreans, North 
and South, were made homeless. The 
point is, that in any war, there are 
refugees and in modern wars, they are 
inevitable. 

But to suggest that America in this 
war, or in that Korean war, deliberately 
sought to create those refugees is false 
and malicious. 

Let me add another point. It is indi- 
cated that America has used more bombs 
in Southwest Asia than in all the Second 
World War. To me this is proof itself that 
America is deliberately avoiding civilian 
targets—taking special precautions to 
avoid wounding or injuring the innocent. 
In one attack American and British 
bombers killed hundreds of thousands of 
Germans in Dresden, in the great fire 
raid. It is a testament to the fact that we 
are fighting a limited war, that we have 
deliberately held back from such bomb- 
ing against Hanoi and Haiphong—that 
we have not destroyed the dikes in North 
Vietnam, as we did not destroy the dams 
in North Korea. 


DECEPTION 

The five times the President has 
pledged to bring home thousands of 
American troops, these troops have come 
home. When he went into Cambodia he 
told the American people he would be 
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out in 60 days, he was out in 60 days. 
He told the American people he had a 
plan to end American involvement in this 
war—and that is precisely what he has 
accomplished. Since he took office, 300,- 
000 American troops have been removed 
from the Vietnam war. 
CORRUPT GOVERNMENT ARGUMENT 


The United States is fighting to keep 
in power a corrupt regime of Thieu-Ky 
which is no better than Hanoi’s, which 
shuts down newspapers and locks up 
political prisoners. 

Abraham Lincoln imposed censorship 
on American papers in the Civil War; 
this is no argument. In Great Britain in 
World War II, there was a suspension of 
elections. What we are dealing with here 
is a nation without democratic traditions 
that has developed these decisions even 
during a war against both internal and 
external aggression. 

Yes, papers have been censored in the 
south; but in the north, there is no free 
press whatsoever. In the south, there is 
freedom of religion for Catholics and 
Buddhists alike. In the north there is no 
freedom of religion. In the south, there 
are village elections, there are provincial 
elections, there are presidential elections. 
President Thieu was elected over eight 
other candidates in the only free national 
election ever held in that part of the 
world. By the way, who. elected Pham 
Van Dong? In the south, there are many 
opposition parties; in the north there is 
none. 

Nine hundred thousand refugees fied 
from the rule of Ho Chi Minh 
when he took power in 1954—you find 
thousands who have fled south—how 
many Vietnamese have fied into Com- 
munist country—even their own prison- 
ers of war are too terrified to return 
home. That is the worst indictment of a 
regime I have ever seen. Can you imagine 
all but five of the American prisoners 
refusing repatriation if they had the 
chance. 

REFUGEES 

Eighty percent of all bombing in Laos 
is done against the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
where no one lives—and where the only 
casualties are enemy troops and engi- 
neers who are moving supplies to kill 
American men. 

Even Mr. Harriman will concede that 
in Laos, the war there is one of aggres- 
sion by the North Vietnamese who vio- 
lated the Geneva accords the day they 
signed it. 

All American air support is being done 
not to wage war against Laos, but to 
wage war against those committing ag- 
gression against Laos, against Cambodia, 
against South Vietnam, and against the 
remaining American troops in Southeast 
Asia. 

Eighty-five percent of the enemy 
troops in Laos are North Vietnamese— 
if there were no Communist ground 
forces rampaging through northern Laos, 
and using southern Laos as an avenue 
of aggression—there would be no Ameri- 
can planes overfiying the country. 
Mr. Speaker, instead of making demand 
after demand on the American Govern- 
ment, attack after attack on the Ameri- 
can President—I am pleased Congress- 
man GusBseEerR devoted his special order to 
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the people really responsible for this war 
and its continuation—the aggressors in 
Hanoi. 

What of the 20 percent of the bombs 
used in northern Laos—where the only 
American in danger of being killed is a 
CIA agent. 

First, the main targets in the north 
are roadway and storage areas—they are 
not villages. These are hill people; and 
their villages are on the hillsides; and 
the American attacks are directed 
against road targets. 

Second, there is a standing rule that 
American bombers without explicit per- 
mission do not bomb within 500 yards 
of any individual village. 

Third, some say that most of the vil- 
lagers left in 1968 and 1969—yet Mr. 
Nixon was not even President in 1968, 
and in 1969 until July 12—2 years ago— 
Mr. Godley did not become the Ambas- 
sador. Mr. Sullivan was. 

Fourth, I include the testimony of Mr. 
Sullivan himself on American policy at 
this point: 

SULLIVAN’s TESTIMONY 


In this long, unhappy history of North 
Vietnamese aggression against Laos from 
1962 until the present time, over seven hun- 
dred thousand residents of Laos have been 
displaced at least once, and at some time 
or other, have been on the refugee rolls. There 
are currently approximately 309 thousand 
residents of Laos who receive refugee assist- 
ance of one sort or another. Of these 309,000 
people, 120,000 are the families of Lao Gov- 
ernment forces (most of whom are Meo), 
169,000 come from friendly areas from which 
they were pushed westward by the North 
Vietnamese, and 20,000 come from areas con- 
trolled by the North Vietnamese and Pathet 
Lao 


It is therefore very clear that the prime 
cause of these refugee movements to the 
west has been the constant military pres- 
sure of the North Vietnamese. By an exam- 
ination of the numbers of refugees listed 
on the rolls at any one time it can be seen 
that there is a very close correlation between 
military activity and the generation of refu- 
gees ... the correlation between displace- 
ment and North Vietnamese military activity 
will be clear. 

There has been much concern expressed 
about the exact causes for refugee move- 
ments. In some instances the cause is clear 
and quite simple; the North Vietnamese, not 
trusting the civilian population, drive them 
out ahead of their forces rather than sat- 
tempting to capture and control them. This 
has been particularly true of the Meo popula- 
tion north and east of the Plaine des Jarres. 
In other instances the civilian popula- 
tion themselves, having experienced or know- 
ing the reputation of life under the North 
Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao, have chosen 
to flee rather than submit to that sort of 
regime. In still other instances the constant 
pressure and menace of warfare have caused 
the people to move from their homes and ac- 
cept refugee status. And finally, in a small 
number of cases, the Lao Government has 
moved the civilian population as a result 
of its own decision, in order to remove them 
from the path of battle. 

I believe I should say something about 
the role which air attacks have played in this 
whole tragic picture. It has been suggested 
that air attacks have been the primary cause 
of refugee movement, or even that air attacks 
have been deliberately mounted in order to 
create refugee movement and to deprive the 
North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao of hu- 
man resources represented by the refugees. It 
has, for example, been suggested that, as a 
result of the cessation of United States bomb- 
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ing over North Vietnam in November, 1968, 
a vast increase of air power was applied to 
northern Laos and resulted in the increase 
of refugee movements in that part of the 
country. 

The facts do not bear this out. There was 
& significant shift of United States air power 
from North Vietnam to Laos after the cessa- 
tion of bombing in November, 1968. However, 
this shift was almost exclusively to the area 
of the Ho Chi Minh Trail where sortie rates 
were very significantly and sharply increased 
immediately after the cessation in North 
Vietnam. As I have indicated previously, there 
is no Lao population along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail and therefore this augmentation of 
sorties in that area had no relationship to 
the generation of refugees. As a matter of 
fact in North Laos the sortie level continued 
almost exactly as it was from November 1968 
through February and early March of 1969. 
It was only in late March of 1969 and sub- 
sequently through the military campaigns 
which rolled over the Plaine des Jarres from 
then until early 1970 that there was an aug- 
mentation of air activity in northern Laos. 
This air activity was directly associated with 
the ground operations that had erupted on 
the Plaine des Jarres, As I previously indi- 
cated, this lengthy struggle for the Plaine des 
Jarres which eventually resulted in its con- 
trol by the North Vietnamese, resulted in the 
westward movement of some 17,000 people 
out of the total of approximately 150,000 peo- 
ple who were forced to move westward during 
that North Vietnamese offensive in the same 
period. These 17,000 were unfortunately 
caught up in the very center of major mili- 
tary activity, both ground and air. This sort 
of fighting was an unusual exception to the 
normal pattern of military activity which 
has prevailed over the past several years in 
the north of Laos. 

The normal activity in northern Laos, as 
I have earlier indicated, consists largely of 
small units sparring for control of logistics 
routes and terrain features. The function of 
air activity in this type of warfare has been 
quite specialized. The greatest number of 
United States air sorties on a daily basis in 
north Laos have been flown on route recon- 
naissance and interdiction missions. They 
have expended their ordnance either against 
moving vehicles on the roads or against 
choke points and known military storage 
areas. Because these roads run in the valleys 
away from hill settlements, the greatest 
proportion of these sorties do not impinge 
upon areas of civilian population. 

Similarly, in the south along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail where the greatest proportion of 
United States daily sorties are flown, there 
are no inhabited areas in the zone of opera- 
tions, 

In normal circumstances there are only a 
few United States aircraft a day that op- 
erate in areas of Laos where there is a dan- 
ger of impinging upon inhabited locations, 
Whenever there is a request, from whatever 
source, for sorties of this type, they are care- 
fully examined in advance by the Embassy 
in Vientiane, and the strike has to be per- 
sonally approved by the Ambassador. These 
rules of engagement, which are designed to 
protect the civilian population, have been 
in effect since 1965 and, with respect to this 
safety feature, have not been altered. 

I go into this detail, not because I am 
trying to suggest that no civilian casualties 
have ever resulted from United States air 
operations, but in an effort to demonstrate 
the care that Is taken to minimize the effect 
of United States air operations upon civil- 
fans. It is true that certain civilians have 
been caught up in military operations in 
which United States air power was a com- 
ponent part. We have 17,000 refugees from 
the fighting in the Plaine des Jarres in 1969 
and 1970 as testimony to that fact. They 
are, however, a decidedly exceptional group 
in the overall total of 700,000 refugees who 
have moved westward in the face of North 
Vietnamese pressure over the past ten years. 
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Fifth. Only a handful—16 at most— 
of the refugees were interviewed from a 
single area where battles had raged back 
and forth—and from this some extrap- 
olated war crime against the American 
Air Force—there is nothing to back those 
outrageous charges. 

Sixth. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. WaLpIE) indicated that the refugee 
camps he saw were remarkably well run; 
and that casualties and fatalities seemed 
at a minimum—why did some see fit to 
ignore this bit of evidence. 

CIVIL WAR ARGUMENT 


One of the repeated arguments is that 
the war in Vietnam is a civil war like 
the American Civil War, that “in both 
conflicts the South broke away and the 
North fought to reunite a country that 
essentially belongs to them.” 

COUNTER ARGUMENTS 

First. The difference between the two is 
basically this. In our Civil War, one of the 
goals of the North was to put an end to 
the slavery of 3 million black Americans, 
In the Vietnamese civil war, the North is 
attempting to impose political slavery 
upon 17 million people who have fought 
10 years to prevent it. 

Second. If the Communist North has a 
right to reunite the country under 
Hanoi’s domination—then Saigon has 
the same right to reunite the country 
under non-Communist rule. Mr, Speaker, 
would you agree to that? 

Third. If Hanoi has the right to use 
force to unite the nation under Hanoi’s 
rule—then, Saigon has the right to use 
military force to defend itself. 

Fourth. If Hanoi is right in using force 
to bring the South under Communist con- 
trol—then North Korea had the right to 
use force to bring South Korea under 
Communist rule. The American military 
force was sent to South Korea to prevent 
precisely that unification under militant 
Communist rule. What some are con- 
demning in 1971 is the same thing they 
and hundreds of thousands of Americans 
fought to prevent in 1951—the aggression 
of an Asian Communist power, against an 
Asian people that wants no part of com- 
munism. 

Fifth. Hanoi has no more right to use 
force to bring the people of South Viet- 
nam under its power than does East Ger- 
many have a right to use military force 
to bring West Germany under its power. 
HAVE WE A RIGHT TO HIT A NEUTRAL COUNTRY 


North Africa was neutral in World 
War Il—we invaded there. Occupied 
France was neutral; we invaded there. 
Belgium declared its neutrality. We in- 
vaded there. 

There is no obligation in international 
law for American troops to sit in their 
bunkers as clay pigeons while enemy 
units prepare an assault from privileged 
sanctuary—and after such assault, re- 
turn to their immune provinces. We did 
not attack Cambodia—we attacked en- 
emy forces, illegally occupying Cam- 
bodian terrain as staging areas for at- 
tacks on American men. Nothing in in- 
ternational law requires Americans or 
South Vietnamese to grant privileged 
sanctuary to enemy forces surrounding 
it and attacking it from three frontiers. 
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TWO FINAL POINTS 


Sure war is hell. We knew that a cen- 
tury ago. But far fewer have died in the 
bombing in Asia, than in the last war. 
Mr. Speaker, we will recall the British 
fire-bombing of the city of Dresden 
which killed 200,000 Germans in a mat- 
ter of days if not hours. Nothing like that 
has been attributed to the Americans in 
Vietnam. The cities of Hanoi and Haip- 
hong have not been destroyed. Enormous 
tonnage has been dropped—but millions 
have not died, because the Americans are 
not deliberately killing civilians; they 
have sought to reduce civilian casualties 
to the minimum. And for all the horrors 
of war, we know there is something 
worse, and that is the loss of freedom— 
perhaps forever; and that is why the 
South Vietnamese are fighting on; and 
that is why we are helping them. When 
some say, it is not worth it—they mean 
the freedom of the people of South Viet- 
nam, of Cambodia, of Laos, is not worth 
it—maybe, they would rather make that 
decision themselves. And they have made 
it with their courage. 

With charges that the American dip- 
lomats in Laos—who cannot defend 
themselves here—have all lied and de- 
ceived us and the American people. With 
allegations of war crimes to American 
officers in Vietnam. With charges of de- 
ception, and warmongering for political 
purposes by a President who has helped 
bring a cease fire to the Middle East, 
opened the door to China, initiated SALT 
negotiations with the Russians, brought 
half our men home—and cut our cas- 
ualties by almost 90 percent—I think 
those who are critical as Presidential 
candidates are guilty of demagoguery 
and it is becoming apparent to the Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Before my time expires, I would like to 
point out that I think, due to a confu- 
sion of circumstances, which were not 
planned, and which are unfortunate, the 
gentleman from California (Mr, McCtios- 
KEY) has been denied a fair opportunity 
to reply, and, the realistics of time being 
what they are, there will not be an ade- 
quate opportunity. 

I would say to the gentleman that if 
he cares to take a special order on an- 
other day, I certainly will be here. I shall 
not take one myself, but I will be here 
to allow him to make his rebuttal. I think 
it is only fair that he be allowed that. 

Let me say also that I have no inten- 
tion of embarking upon a continuing 
feud with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. That is not my purpose. He has the 
right to his views about American pol- 
icy. He has an obligation to present 
them. But I say that when I believe that, 
whether it was intentional or uninten- 
tional, the image of this great Nation has 
been unfairly besmirched, then I, as an 
American, have the obligation to rise in 
protest, and I shall continue to do this 
as long as I live. But I have no intention 
of embarking upon a personal feud with 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman has 
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referred to the Air Force strikes and the 
destruction they have caused. I was im- 
pressed with the statement that every 
bit of information that is available to 
the gentleman is available also to me. 
Both the gentleman and I know that 
there are hundreds of thousands of pho- 
tographs of every area of northern Laos 
where bombings have taken place. Will 
the gentleman join me in requesting the 
U.S. Air Force for permission to look at 
the photographs taken before and after 
the bombing and Air Force strikes that 
we have discussed? 

Mr. GUBSER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he carefully read my re- 
marks when they appear tomorrow in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I have stated 
six succinct reasons why the photographs 
the gentleman seeks are probably not 
available, but if available, they would 
not prove a thing. 

Going back to the gentleman’s ex- 
pressed surprise at the fact that nothing 
is available to me as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee which is not 
available also to him, I would say, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee for 14 years, it has consistently been 
the policy of that committee that all 
Members of Congress should have access 
to the same material available to us, All 
you need to do is to ask. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Thank you. Will 
the gentleman also concede that with 
reference to villages that have been de- 
stroyed by white phosphorus, napalm, or 
cluster bombing, no bombing figures 
would appear in reference to villages that 
are struck by those weapons? 

Mr. GUBSER. Of course, the gentle- 
man should have told the House that, al- 
most without exception, phosphorus is 
used only in the 2.75 marking round for 
the purpose of marking targets for bomb 
strikes. It is used by forward air con- 
trollers for marking purposes and also 
used for screening purposes to screen a 
downed American pilot so that we could 
get in and rescue him. 

This is not to say that there are not 
two types of phosphorus cluster bombs. 
But it is to say that the only times they 
have ever been used have been those 
times when they were used against mili- 
tary targets such as rice storage, POL 
and other military supplies. They have 
not been used against villages; they have 
not been used against population cen- 
ters or people. One of the Air Force offi- 
per whom I will quote in exhibit D has 

We never used CBU phosphorus ordnance 
against a nonmilitary target. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. He has 
consumed 1 hour, and under the Rules 
of the House, the time cannot be ex- 
tended. 


CONTEMPT CITATION OF CBS AND 
DR. FRANK STANTON—“THE 
SELLING OF THE PENTAGON” 
The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 
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North Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, early this year the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System broadcast over 
its network and over licensees affiliated 
with that network, an hour long pro- 
gram entitled “Selling of the Pentagon.” 
Admittedly this was a controversial pro- 
gram and immediately, of course, there 
was a great deal of uproar around the 
Nation in disagreement with the con- 
clusions that were presented in this 
broadcast. 

There were charges made that there 
was poor editing of this program, and 
subsequently the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee began an 
investigation of the techniques used in 
putting this program together. As a part 
of this investigation, the Subcommittee 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee issued a subpena 
asking for all the films and work prints, 
outtakes, sound recordings, and so forth, 
from this program, and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System refused to comply 
with this subpena. The committee con- 
tinued to vigorously press its investiga- 
tion, held hearings, listened to various 
witnesses, and gathered an enormous 
amount of material on this particular 
program. 

This last week, on July 1, the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 25 to 13, voted in 
favor of a resolution which, of course, if 
upheld by the House of Representatives, 
would mean that the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and its president, Dr. 
Frank Stanton, would be held in con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to fur- 
nish this information used in compiling 
this news documentary. 

The information I have is that to- 
morrow this House is going to be called 
on to vote on this matter—whether 
CBS and its chief executive officer should 
be cited for contempt of Congress for 
its refusal to furnish this material. 

I and 12 other members of the com- 
mittee oppose this contempt citation be- 
cause we feel very strongly that the 
House of Representatives should not take 
this action. We feel that the approval of 
the contempt citation would have dras- 
tic implications in abridging the freedom 
of the press guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 

Speaking personally, I think it is a 
dangerous precedent, and I hope Mem- 
bers are going to keep an open mind. We 
are not going to have an opportunity for 
a long debate, but I hope Members will 
read the material we put in the RECORD 
today and look at this whole issue in a 
clear frame of mind. 

I feel there are some first amendment 
arguments here. The first amendment of 
our Bill of Rights guarantees the right 
of a free press to speak out against the 
Government and it guards against any 
governmental action that would in any 
way induce censorship. To my way of 
thinking, this right has been a pillar of 
our democratic society and system for 
nearly 200 years. 

I have been as critical as any Mem- 
ber of this Congress of some of the prac- 
tices of the television networks in re- 
porting the news, and I share some of 
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the observations of Vice President Agnew 
that the news media in many instances 
present an inaccurate and distorted pic- 
ture of our Nation, but it seems very clear 
to me that the step the committee took 
goes far beyond expressing criticism of 
this type. 

In fact, the action that our commit- 
tee was taking verges on the regulation 
by government, on the regulation by 
committee of the Congress, on how the 
news shall be reported. This action, in 
my opinion, establishes a very dangerous 
precedent by setting up the Congress as 
a review board for the editorial judgment 
of newsmen. So I, as one member of the 
committee, could not take this step. 

I hope the House of Representatives is 
going to exercise better judgment and 
reverse the action of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House the position 
taken by the Federal Communications 
Commission on the matter under discus- 
sion. 

In March of this year, Chairman 
Staccers sent a letter to the Commis- 
sion asking what action it would take 
in view of the allegations that the editing 
of “The Selling of the Pentagon” had 
caused misrepresentation of the views 
of Government officials. 

In a letter of April 28, 1971, the Com- 
mission responded to the chairman and 
concluded that action by the Commis- 
sion would be inappropriate in this case. 
The Commission states: 

We conclude that further action by this 
Commission would be inappropriate—and 
not because the issues involved are insub- 
stantial. Precisely to the contrary, they are 
so substantial that they reach to the bed- 
rock principles upon which our free and 
democratic society is founded. 


The FCC also states that it is both un- 
wise and impossible for the Commission 
to establish some precise line of factual 
accuracy for broadcasters to follow. This 
would, the Commission points out, be in- 
consistent with the first amendment 
and would involve the Commission deep- 
ly and improperly in the journalistic 
functions of broadcasters. 

The Commission does urge that al- 
legations of distortion of the news be 
referred to broadcast licensees for their 
own investigation and handling and 
states that the licensees investigation of 
compiaints should be thorough, conscien- 
tious, and resulting in remedial action 
where appropriate. 

I would like to make this communica- 
tion from the FCC to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee a part of 
the Recorp at this point. 

The letter is as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1971. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of March 9, 1971, in which you 
register a complaint concerning the CBS 
news documentary, “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon.” You ask “what action the Commis- 
sion will take” in light of allegations by As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Daniel Z. Hen- 
kin that his answers to questions posed by 
CBS newsman Roger Mudd had been so 
edited and rearranged as to misrepresent 
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their content, and that a statement was at- 
tributed to a Marine colonel “when, in fact, 
the officer was reading a quotation of the 
Pr'me Minister of Laos.” You also enclose a 
letter to Dr. Frank Stanton, President of 
CBS, asking for comment on Mr. Henkin’s 
allegations and on techniques of editing 
whereby “through the editing process, an- 
swers to questions may easily be curtailed 
or rearranged . and [made] to appear to 
have been given in response to different 
questions.” Similar inquiries and complaints 
were also received from Chairman Hébert of 
the House Armed Services Committee, from 
other members of the Congress, and from the 
public. 

Taken together, two principal questions 
have thus been raised: (1) whether CBS ad- 
hered to the requirements of the fairness 
doctrine to afford reasonable opportunity 
for the presentation of contrasting view- 
points on issues of public importance cov- 
ered in the program; and (2) whether CBS 
slanted or deliberately distorted its presen- 
tation of persons interviewed on the pro- 
gram. As to (1), we note that CBS presented 
an hour-long news special on April 18 for the 
stated purpose of affording an opportunity 
for the presentation of contrasting view- 
points on the issues of substance raised in 
the original program, The Commission, how- 
ever, is still requesting the comments of 
CBS as to whether it has complied with the 
requirements of the fairness doctrine in this 
matter. A copy of the letter is attached. In 
this Statement, therefore, the Commission 
will address question (2) above. 


THE FACTUAL RECORD 


On February 23 and again on March 23, 
in the documentary at issue, the CBS net- 
work stated that Department of Defense 
would spend $30 million this year in “public 
relations funds not merely to inform but to 
convince and persuade the public on vital 
issues of war and peace.” 

The original broadcast aroused controversy 
as inquiries and complaints to this Commis- 
sion have attested. As a consequence, follow- 
ing the March 23 rebroadcast, CBS ran a 
series of edited film clips of critical com- 
ments derived from previous addresses and 
interviews by Vice President Agnew, Secre- 
tary Laird, and Chairman Hébert, plus a 
rebuttal by Mr, Richard Salant, President of 
CBS News. 

The controversy has focused on two aspects 
of “The Selling of the Pentagon” In partic- 
ular, and the essential facts are not really in 
dispute. One concerns a film-clip from an 
address delivered by Colonel MacNeil at a 
symposium held in Peoria, Illinois," featuring 
presentations by what CBS described as “the 
traveling colonels” (military and civilian 
spokesmen supplied, om request, to local 
civic and professional organizations). As far 
as the viewer could tell—and neither Colonel 
MacNeil nor CBS made it clear—the speaker 
seems to be affirming the “domino theory” 
as applied to Southeast Asian nations under 
Communist pressure, although as the printed 
transcript shows he was in fact quoting the 
Prime Minister of Laos to this effect. Later 
in the course of his remarks, Col. MacNeil did 
return to the “domino theory” and he did 
affirm it in virtually the same words as the 
Laotian Prime Minister. As Mr. Salant ob- 
served in his March 23 rebuttal, it was “dif- 
ficult to tell where Souvanna Phouma left 
off and the Colonel started.” 

The other aspect of principal controversy 
concerns an interview betwen Mr. Henkin 


1 CBS, in its documentary, stated that the 
Defense Department’s participation in the 
Symposium “was arranged by Peoria’s Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, which did 39 million 
dollars of business last year with the Defense 
Department.” The Defense Department has 
stated, however, that the event was arranged 
and sponsored by the Peoria Association of 
Commerce with a Caterpillar employee serv- 
ing as chairman of the symposium. 
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and Mr. Mudd. In it, some portions of Mr. 
Henkin’s answers were cut; and what ap- 
peared as answers to particular questions 
were in fact rearranged from answers to quite 
different questions. What follows is a de- 
tailed analysis of the interview as shown on 
the program, compared with the verbatim 
transcript of the original interview: 

This is what the viewers of the CBS docu- 
mentary were shown as a single exchange: 

Rocer Mupp. What about your public dis- 
plays of military equipment at state fairs 
and shopping centers? What purpose does 
that serve? 

Mr. HENKIN. Well, I think it serves the 
purpose of informing the public about their 
armed forces. I believe the American public 
has the right to request information about 
the armed forces, to have speakers come be- 
fore them, to ask questions, and to under- 
stand the need for our armed forces, why we 
ask for the funds that we do ask for, how 
we spend these funds, what we are doing 
about such problems as drugs—and we do 
have a drug problem in the armed forces, 
what we are doing about the racial problem— 
and we do have a racial problem. I think 
the public has a valid right to ask us these 
questions. 

This, on the other hand, is how Mr. Henkin 
actually answered the question cited above: 

Mr. HENKIN. Well, I think it serves the 
purpose of informing the public about their 
armed forces. [This is the only sentence that 
was retained intact in the answer as broad- 
cast.] It also has the ancillary benefit, I 
would hope, of stimulating Interest in re- 
cruiting as we move or try to move to zero 
draft calls and increased reliance on volun- 
teers for our armed forces. I think it is very 
important that the American youth have an 
opportunity to learn about the armed forces. 
[Both the latter sentences were dropped en- 
tirely,] 

The answer Mr. Henkin was shown to be 
giving had in fact been transposed from his 
answer to another and later question that 
dealt not only with military displays but 
also with the availability of military speak- 
ers. At that later point in the interview, Mr. 
Mudd asked Mr. Henkin whether such things 
as'drug and racial problems constituted “the 
sort of information that gets passed out at 
state fairs by sergeants who are standing next 
to rockets.” 

Mr. Henkin replied as follows: 

Mr. Henxrn. No, I didn't—wouldn’t limit 
that to sergeants standing next to any kind 
of exhibits. I knew—I thought we were dis- 
cussing speeches and all. 

But this is how the sequence was shown 
over the air: 

Mr. Mupp. Well, is that the sort of in- 
formation about the drug problem you have 
and the racial problem you have and the 
budget problems you have—is that the sort 
of information that gets passed out at state 
fairs by sergeants who are standing next to 
rockets? 

Mr. Henxrn. No. I wouldn't limit that to 
Sergeants standing next to any kind of ex- 
hibits. Now, there are those who contend 
that this is propaganda. I do not agree with 
this. 

The second sentence of Mr. Henkin’s ac- 
tual answer—the part about “speeches and 
all”—had been omitted, And the “new” ma- 
terial—about propaganda came from an ear- 
Her point in the interview and was in fact 
& reference to charges that the Pentagon was 
using talk of an “increasing Soviet threat” 
as propaganda to influence the size of the 
military budget? 


° An inquiry has been made concerning a 
third aspect of “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
in connection with edited coverage of a news 
briefing of Pentagon reporters by Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Jerry Fried- 
heim. The facts are that CBS recorded the en- 
tire session, with answers to approximately 
34 questions; only six questions and answers 
were shown in the documentary and, of these 
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POLICY CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In view of all the facts at our disposal, we 
conclude that further action by this Commis- 
sion would be inappropriate—and not because 
the issues involved are insubstantial. Pre- 
cisely to the contrary, they are so substan- 
tial that they reach to the bedrock principles 
upon which our free and democratic society 
is founded. Our basis for this conclusion is 
set forth in prior Commission rulings, of 
which two are particularly apposite: In re 
Complaints Concerning CBS Program, Hun- 
ger In America, 20 FCC 2d 143 (1969), and 
Network Coverage of the Democratic National 
Convention, 16 FCC 2d 650 (1969). 

Lacking extrinsic evidence or documents 
that on their face refiect deliberate distor- 
tion, we believe that this government licens- 
ing agency cannot properly intervene. It 
would be unwise and probably impossible for 
the Commission to lay down some precise 
line of factual accuracy—dependent always 
on journalistic judgment—across which 
broadcasters must not stray. As we stated in 
the Hunger in America ruling, “the Commis- 
sion is not the national arbiter of the truth” 
(20 FCC 2d at p. 151). Any presumption on 
our part would be inconsistent with the First 
Amendment and with the profound national 
commitment to the principle that debate on 
public issues should be “uninhibited, robust, 
[and] wide-open" (New York Times Co. v. 
Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 270). It would involve 
the Commission deeply and improperly in the 
journalistic functions of broadcasters. 

This function necessarily involves selec- 
tion and editorial judgment. And, in the 
absence of extrinsic evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, that a licensee has engaged in 
deliberate distortion, for the Commission 
to review this editing process would be to 
enter an impenetrable thicket. On every sin- 
gle question of judgment, and each com- 
plaint that might be registered, the Com- 
mission would have to decide whether the 
editing had involved deliberate distortion. 
Although we can conceive of situations where 
the documentary evidence of deliberate dis- 
tortion would be sufficiently strong to re- 
quire an inquiry—e.g., where a “yes” an- 
swer to one question was used to replace a 
“no” answer to an entirely different ques- 
tion—we believe that such a situation is not 
presented here. 

We are not saying that CBS’ or any other 
broadcaster’s editorial judgment is above 
criticism. As we said in Hunger in America 
(20 FCC 2d at p. 151), allegations of distor- 
tion “should be referred to the licensee for 
its own investigation and appropriate han- 
dling.” And again: 

aa We stress that the licensee must 
havea policy of requiring honesty of its news 
staff and must take reasonable precautions 
to see that news is fairly handled. The li- 
censee’s investigation of substantial com- 
plaints . .. must be a thorough, conscientious 
one, resulting in remedial action where ap- 
propriate. 

Our point is that this licensing agency 
cannot and should not dictate the particular 
response to thousands of journalistic cir- 
cumstances. Above all, we affirm that we 
must “.. . eschew the censor’s role, includ- 
ing efforts to establish news distortion in 
situations where government intervention 
would constitute a worse danger than the 
possible rigging itself.” But to say that such 
intervention would be a remedy far worse 
than the disease is not to say that we can 


six, three answers were of the “no comment” 
type—the only such answers Mr. Friedheim 
gave during the entire briefing. Mr. Henkin 
asserts that answers to any of the “no com- 
ment questions” would have “revealed clas- 
sified national security information.” Cover- 
age of the briefing followed comments by Mr. 
Mudd to the effect that Mr. Friedheim, as a 
“careful and respected adversary” of the Pen- 
tagon reporters, does not “tell all he knows” 
and “wouldn't have his job long if he did.” 
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afford to shrug off the deeper questions in- 
volved. 

This Commission is charged with ". . . pro- 
moting the public interest in the larger and 
more effective use of radio” (Section 303(g) 
of the Communications Act). Surely there is 
no issue bearing more heavily on the public 
service role of broadcasting than the integ- 
rity of the Hicensee’s news operation. 

We have allocated so much spectrum space 
to broadcasting precisely because of the con- 
tribution it can make to an informed public. 
Thus it follows inevitably that broadcasting 
must discharge that function responsibly, 
without deliberate distortion or slanting. The 
mation depends on broadcasting, and in- 
creasingly on television, fa:rly to illumine 
the news. 

We particularly urge the need for good 
faith, earnest self-examination. In our view, 
broadcast journalists should demonstrate a 
positive inclination to respond to serious 
criticism. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the thrust 
of your and other congressional inquiries— 
reflected also in criticism in print media— 
was to raise questions about the editing 
process, particularly with respect to the 
Henkin interview. 

It seems to us that CBS has failed to ad- 
dress the question raised as to splicing an- 
swers to a variety of questions as a way of 
creating a new “answer” to a single question. 
The very use of a “Question and Answer” for- 
mat would seem to encourage the viewer 
to believe that a particular answer follows 
directly from the question preceding. Surely 
important issues are involved here, ones that 
every broadcast journalist should ponder 
most seriously. 

What we urge—because we believe it will 
markedly serve the public interest—is an 
open, eager and self-critical attitude on the 
part of broadcast journalists. We urge them 
(as we did in Hunger in America, cited 
above) to examine their own processes, to 
subject them to the kind of hard critical 
analysis that is characteristic of the best 
traditions of the journalistic profession. 

Our objective is to encourage broadcast 
journalism, not to hurt or hinder it. We 
have made clear in the past that the Com- 
mission seeks a larger role for broadcast 
journalism, including newscasts and docu- 
mentaries. We reiterate that commitment to- 
day. For what ultimately is at stake in this 
entire matter is broadcasting’s own repu- 
tation for probity and reliability, and thus 
its claim to public confidence. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, we do 
not propose to inquire of CBS as to the 
second issue referred to on p. 2, supra. A 
copy of this letter will be sent to CBS so 
that it is informed fully of the Commis- 
sion’s position in this important area. We 
shall, of course, also keep you informed of 
any further developments as to the applica- 
tion of the fairness doctrine. 

This letter was adopted by the Commis- 
sion on April 28, 1971. 

Commissioners Burch, Chairman, 
Johnson issuing separate statements. 

By direction of the Commission, 
Dean Burcu, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, in a subsequent letter to 
Chairman Sraccers, dated June 21, 1971, 
the FCC documents that there was no 
failure on the part of CBS to comply with 
the fairness doctrine in “The Selling of 
the Pentagon” case. 

The fairness doctrine, of course, oro- 
vides that time shall be provided for the 
airing of all sides of controversial issues 
of public importance. In a letter to the 
FCC dated May 17, CBS provides detailed 
evidence that it has complied with the 
fairness doctrine in this case and cites 
programs and times when opposing views 
were aired. 

I insert these two letters—one from 
CBS to the FCC, the other from the FCC 


and 
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to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee—in the Recor at this point: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1971. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STaccErs, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMaAN: Reference ‘s made to 
your letter of March 9, 1971, and related cor- 
respondence regarding the CBS documentary 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” In our letter 
to you dated April 28, 1971, we stated that 
we would keep you informed on any further 
developments as to the application of the 
fairness doctrine to the issues presented dur- 
ing the program. In this connection, we are 
enclosing a copy of CBS’s response to our 
April 28 inquiry. 

CBS asserts that the issue raised by the 
documentary centered on “Defense Depart- 
ment public information activities.” It has 
listed eight programs, including the docu- 
mentary itself, in which proponents of the 
Defense Department’s public information 
program expressed their views. The network 
further states that proponents of the De- 
fense Department’s program discussed sev- 
eral different aspects of the program, includ- 
ing its necessity and value, the budget of the 
program, the films produced by the Defense 
Department, the appropriateness of military 
officers speaking on matters of foreign policy, 
military displays, and civilian tours of mili- 
tary installations. CBS also states that an 
invitation to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Daniel Henkin to appear on FACE THE 
NATION remains outstanding. 

As you know, under the fairness doctrine 
the licensee may exercise judgment in select- 
ing the formats to be employed and the 
persons he believes to be responsible repre- 
sentatives of the various contrasting views. 
The Commission will review the licensee's 
actions only to determine whether they ap- 
pear to have been reasonable and made in 
good faith. 

On the basis of the showing made in the 
CBS letter, the network appears to have af- 
forded reasonable opportunity for the pres- 
entation of significant contrasting views on 
the issues involved in the program, and we 
cannot conclude that CBS has failed to com- 
ply with the requirements of the fairness 
doctrine. 

This letter was adopted by the Commis- 
sion on June 16, 1971. 

Commissioners Robert E. Lee and H. Rex 
Lee absent, 

By direction of the Commission, 
Dean BurcH, Chairman, 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 17, 1971. 
Hon. BEN F. WAPLE, 
Secretary, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WapPLE: This is in response to 
your letter of April 29, 1971, in which you 
request our comments on whether we “have 
fulfilled or plan in the near future to ful- 
fill” our fairness doctrine obligations in our 
coverage of the controversial issues of pub- 
lic importance discussed on CBS REPORTS: 
“The Selling of the Pentagon,” which was 
broadcast on February 23, 1971 and rebroad- 
cast on March 23, 1971 on the CBS Tele- 
vision Network. With that letter you en- 
closed a copy of the Commission's letter, also 
dated April 28, 1971, to the Honorable Har- 
ley O. Staggers, Chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which set forth the scope 
of the instant inquiry and noted the Com- 
mission’s concerns regarding governmental 
intrusion into questions of editorial judg- 
ment. We believe that the restraint exercised 
by the Commission in this matter is par- 
ticularly appropriate and is, in fact, essential 
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to the continued existence of robust and 
independent broadcast journalism. 

With independence, of course, goes the re- 
sponsibility both to invite and consider hon- 
est criticism and to continually seek ways 
to improve our performance. As we stated 
in our letter of April 30, 1971 to Chairman 
Staggers and reaffirm here, “[w]hile the First 
Amendment bars governmental surveillance 
of the press, it is essential that the press it- 
self review its own performance and that 
journalists continually engage in self-analy- 
sis and criticism and encourage, from multi- 
ple sources, such criticism, evaluation and 
analysis by their professional colleagues.” 

In addition, there is the responsibility to 
provide opportunity in our overall schedule 
for the presentation of differing views on 
controversial issues of public importance in 
appropriate formats chosen by the broad- 
caster. As the Commission has said in a 
basic document dealing with this respon- 
sibility: 

“The fairness doctrine deals with the 
broader question of affording reasonable op- 
portunity for the presentation of contrasting 
viewpoints on controversial issues of public 
importance. Generally speaking, it does not 
apply with the precision of the ‘equal op- 
portunities’ requirement. Rather, the licens- 
ee, in applying the fairness doctrine, is called 
upon to make reasonable judgments in good 
faith on the facts of each situation—as to 
whether a controversial issue of public im- 
portance is involved, as to what viewpoints 
have been or should be presented, as to the 
format and spokesmen to present the view- 
points, and all the other facets of such pro- 
gramming. . In passing on any com- 
plaint in this area, the Commission's role 
is not to substitute its judgment for that 
of the licensee as to any of the above pro- 
gramming decisions, but rather to deter- 
mine whether the licensée can be said to 
have acted reasonably and in good faith.”— 
Fairness Primer 29 Fed. Reg. 10416 (1964). 

We believe that CBS has fully satisfied its 
fairness responsibilities with respect to the 
issues raised by “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon." That broadcast involyed a critical ex- 
amination of the scope, methods and ap- 
propriateness of the Defense Department’s 
public information activities. In requesting 
our comments you note that the Commission 
has received fairness complaints regarding 
the broadcast, and while you do not detall 
these complaints we assume that these com- 
plaints contend that CBS has not afforded 
sufficient opportunity for the presentation 
of views of those supporting these Defense 
Department public information activities. 
CBS has provided extensive coverage of the 
issues discussed in this documentary broad- 
east, including significant opportunity to 
those who were critical of the broadcast’s 
treatment of the substantive issues presented, 

For the Commission’s information, we set 
forth at this point some of the significant 
coverage of the issue beginning with the ori- 
ginal broadcast: 

February 23, 1971: CBS Reports. “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon.” Since much of the 
controversy surrounding the broadcast was 
at most peripherally concerned with the sub- 
stantive issue discussed therein, it is worth 
specifically noting that the broadcast pre- 
sented viewpoints favorable to the Pentagon's 
public information program, including those 
of Defense Department spokesmen and the 
following participants in a Joint Civilian 
Orientation Conference: Drs. Richard Cham- 
berlain and Olav Sola, Messrs. David Connor, 
Robert Greenhill and Richard Dover. 

March 4, 1971: CBS Morning News with 
John Hart. In a lengthy interview, Congress- 
man F, Edward Hébert, Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, outlined 
his positions on a number of matters dis- 
cussed on “The Selling of the Pentagon,” in- 
cluding the firepower demonstration depicted 
in the broadcast, his bimonthly television 
program, the army recruitment program, the 
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Defense Department's public relations budget 
and a general defense of the Pentagon's pub- 
lic information program. 

March 9, 1971: CBS Morning News with 
Jchn Hart. The broadcast included filmed 
excerpts of the press conferences of Vice 
President Agnew in New Orleans, including 
favorable comment on Representative 
Hébert’s views and a general defense of the 
Pentagon's public information program. 

March 16, 1971: CBS Morning News with 
John Hart. The broadcast included an ex- 
tended interview with Secretary of Defense 
Laird, a portion of which concerned the is- 
Sues raised in the broadcast, including dis- 
cussion of Secretary Laird’s review of the 
Defense Department's public relations activi- 
ties. 

March 19, 1971: CBS Morning News with 
John Hart. The broadcast included a lengthy 
excerpt from Vice President Agnew's 
in Boston concerning “The Selling of the 
Pentagon,” the thrust of which was that 
CBS inappropriately “sought to indict the 
Department of Defense for misinformation, 
distortion and the alleged staging of events.” 

March 19, 1971: CBS Evening News with 
Walter Cronkite. The broadcast included ex- 
cerpts from press conferences of Senator 
Dole and Vice President Agnew, stating gen- 
erally their view that CBS hard news and 
documentaries, including “The Selling of the 
Pentagon,” lacked objectivity. 

March 23, 1971: Rebroadcast of “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon.” 

March 23, 1871: The Selling of the Penta- 
gon, “A Postscript.” This fifteen minute 
broadcast, immediately following the re- 
broadcast noted above, included excerpts 
from previous statements of Rep. Hébert, 
Vice President Agnew and Secretary Laird 
and a statement by Richard S. Salant, Presi- 
dent of CBS News. The appearances by the 
spokesmen in defense of the Pentagon pub- 
lic relations activities were representative of 
their views as voiced in their previous ap- 
pearances noted above and some of the same 
excerpts were used. 

Because of the importance of the substan- 
tive issues raised by “The Selling of the 
Pentagon,” CBS determined that it would 
be most appropriate to present a further in- 
depth discussion of these issues during which 
varying viewpoints could be expressed. Ac- 
cordingly, CBS presented, from 10:00-11:00 
p.m., EST on April 18, 1971, a broadcast en- 
titled CBS NEWS SPECIAL REPORT: “Per- 
spective: The Selling of the Pentagon.”— 
In connection with this discussion broad- 
cast CBS extended invitations to the fol- 
lowing persons who, however, did not accept: 
Vice President Agnew; Senators Dole, 
Dominick, Goldwater, Jackson, Stennis, 
Symington, and Tower; Admiral Arthur Rad- 
ford; General Maxwell Taylor and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs Daniel 
Henkin. 

Appearing on that broadcast were Mr. 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral (Ret.) S. L, A. Marshall, a syndicated 
columnist and author of numerous books on 
military history, as well as two critics of 
the Defense Department public information 
program, Senator William Fulbright and 
Mr. Adam Yarmolinsky, former Special As- 
sistant to Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara. The subjects discussed on that 
broadcast included the necessity for and 
value of the public information program, the 
budget of the program, the films produced 
by the Defense Department, the appropri- 
ateness of military officers speaking on mat- 
ters of foreign policy, military displays and 
civilian tours of military installations. 

Since the issue involved is quite obvi- 
ously one which is likely to continue to 
be of interest, further coverage of the vary- 
ing points of view may be anticipated. For 
example, it is still hoped that Assistant Sec- 
retary Henkin, who declined to appear as 
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the major interview guest on the CBS MORN- 
ING NEWS WITH JOHN HART on the morn- 
ing after the broadcast to discuss the issues 
raised in that broadcast, will accept his con- 
tinuing invitation to appear on FACE THE 
NATION. 

We believe that CBS has acted responsibly 
and fairly in presenting in its overall sched- 
ule diverse viewpoints on the controversial 
issues of public importance covered in “The 
Selling of the Pentagon." 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT V. Evans. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members, if 
they have the time in the moming, 
should review a legal brief provided by 
the attorneys for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System—the firm of Wilmer, Cut- 
ler & Pickering, here in Washington, 
D.C.—which I include at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The brief is as follows: 


WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1971. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sms: You have asked for our opinion 
as to whether Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc. (CBS) is obligated to comply with 
the subpoena issued on May 26 by the Svecial 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, relating to its investigation of “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” 

The May 26 stibpoena calls for the personal 
appearance of Frank Stanton, President of 
CBS, for the purpose of giving testimony. 
Like the withdrawn subpoena of April 7 that 
it replaces, it also commands the production 
of “film, workprints, outtakes, sound-tape 
recordings, written scripts and/or transcripts 
utilized” in connection with “The Selling of 
the Pentagon.” Unlike the withdrawn sub- 
poena, the new subpoena is “limited to all 
such materials relating to the actual broad- 
cast and |does] not include such materials 
relating to segments not shown... .” 

We have reached the following conclusions: 

(1) Since our opinion letter of April 27, 
1971, a new decision of the Supreme Court 
has made even more clear the proposition 
that broadcasters are protected by the First 
Amendment, for all relevant purposes, in 
the same way that other forms of journalism 
are protected. 

(2) The Subcommittee’s press release of 
May 25 and the letter accompanying the sub- 
poena of May 26 show no alteration of the 
Subcommittee's fundamental assertion of the 
power to investigate, through compelled 
process, bow CBS news personnel edited “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” as an aid in its 
formulation of legislation regulating editing 
practices and edited broadcasts. 

(3) Although slightly narrower in scope 
than the April 7 subpoena, the new subpoena 
has an unconstitutional chilling effect upon 
the exercise of First Amendment rights. 

Accordingly, we have reached the same con- 
clusions concerning the new subpoena as 
those set forth in our opinion of April 27, 
1971, a copy of which is attached for your 
convenience. In our opinion, the subpoena 
is in conflict with the First Amendment. As 
& result, CBS is under no legal obligation to 
supply the materials demanded, and Dr. 
Stanton is under no legal obligation to an- 
swer questions designed to obtain the infor- 
mation the Subcommittee seeks pursuant to 
its stated goals. 

We shall discuss, first, the significance of 
the June 7, 1971 Supreme Court decision in 
Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 39 US.L.W. 
4694 (June 7, 1971), which reenforces our 
view that in all relevant respects the First 
Amendment is applicable to broadcast jour- 
nalism. We shall then discuss our reasons for 
concluding that the Subcommittee’s changes 
in the scope of the subpoena, and its newly 
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advanced arguments in support of its de- 
mands, do not alter the unconstitutional 
chilling effect that would be created were 
CBS compelled to comply. 


I. THE ROSENBLOOM DECISION AND THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT RIGHTS OF BROADCASTERS 


In Rosenbloom, the issue facing the Su- 
preme Court was whether the rule of New 
York Times Co. v. Sullivan 1—prohibiting libel 
recoveries for comment about public figures 
in the absence of a showing of actual malice 
or knowing disregard of the truth—should 
be applied when a radio station broadcast in- 
formation about an individual, not himself 
a public figure, involved in an event of pub- 
lic or general interest. The Court upheld a 
lower court decision denying the right to re- 
cover, on the ground that the New York 
Times rule governed. 

Rosenbioom is the first Supreme Court case 
directly involving the applicability of the 
New York Times rule to utterances of a news 
broadcaster on a station licensed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Although 
the members of the Court were divided over 
the application of the New York Times rule 
to a libel action in which the plaintiff is not 
& public figure, all of the Justices clearly be- 
lieved that for all relevant purposes First 
Amendment rights fully apply to federally 
licensed broadcasters. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, announcing the 
judgment of the Court, noted that the “peti- 
tioner does not question that the First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press apply to . . . news- 
casts.” 39 U.S.L.W. at 4695 n. 3. And he an- 
nounced the holding as being that “a libel 
action, as here, by a private individual 
against a licensed radio station for a de- 
famatory falsehood in a newscast relating to 
his involvement in an event of public or 
general concern may be sustained only upon 
clear and convincing proof that the defama- 
tory falsehood was published with knowledge 
that it was false or with reckless 
of whether it was false or not.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) Id., at 4702. 

This holding was the culmination of an 
analysis that emphasized the importance of 
the New York Times rule as a means for 
assuring “breathing space” for journalistic 
exercise of First Amendment rights and for 
preventing unwarranted governmental ac- 
tions threatening to chill those rights. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice White 
stated that “New York Times gives the broad- 
casting media and the press the right not only 
to censure and criticize officials but also to 
praise them and the concomitant right to 
censure and criticize their adversaries,” and 
that “the First Amendment gives the press 
and the broadcast media a privilege to report 
and comment upon the official actions of pub- 
lic servants in full detail .. .” 39 U.S.L.W. 
at 4705. (Emphasis supplied.) Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, in another concurring opinion, 
stated his familiar position that libel judg- 
ments “against the news media” are uncon- 
stitutional “eyen when statements are broad- 
cast with knowledge they are false.” Id., at 
4703.(Emphasis supplied.) And Mr. Justice 
Harlan’s dissent indicated that he sees no 
difference between “publishers” and ‘broad- 
casters” and would treat them in the same 
way under the First Amendment, subjecting 
both to a libel standard of reasonable care. 
Id., at 4708. 

Thus, four of the five opinions, speaking 
for a clear majority of six Justices,’ express- 
ly treated news broadcasts as identical to 
newspapers. And it may fairly be concluded 
that every Justice believed that the First 
Amendment guarantees broadcasters the 
same protection against chilling effects on the 
gathering or reporting of news that it guar- 
antees to any other journalistic medium? 

As our opinion letter of April 27 indicates, 
numerous courts (including on many occa- 
sions the Supreme Court) have stated prior 
to Rosenbloom that there is no difference, 
for any relevant purpose, between broadcast- 
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ers and other media of the press. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision in Red Lion Broad- 
casting Co. v. F.C.C. 395 U.S. 367 (1969) 
was thought by some to cast these earlier 
statements in doubt. But the Rosenbloom 
decision makes crystal clear that Red Lion 
cannot be read as depriving broadcasters of 
“the freedom of the press” with respect to 
what they broadcast in the first instance, or 
as a ruling entitling the Government to 
regulate broadcasters in a manner that chills 
this freedom. Red Lion holds only that the 
need to license broadcasters permits reason- 
able government regulation of what broad- 
casters must present as a consequence of 
what they broadcast in the first instance, in 
order to ensure “fairness” in the discussion 
of controversial issues. The Court in Red 
Lion itself expressly stated that the case 
would be different if the rules under review 
had affected what broadcasters reported in 
the first instance. 395 U.S. at 396. Rosen- 
bloom is that different case, and holds that 
the First Amendment is fully applicable. 

If libelous comment broadcast about pub- 
lic affairs cannot be subjected to official 
penalties, non-libelous comment must cer- 
tainly deserve an eyen more protected status. 
Legislation that is designed to deter “distor- 
tions” or to control “editing practices” in 
broadcast news reports, by imposing sanc- 
tions for or regulations upon comment about 
public events that falls short of malicious 
libel, could not withstand constitutional 
scrutiny. 


I. THE CHILLING EFFECT OF THE SUBPOENA FOR 
TESTIMONY AND DOCUMENTS 


Whether or not the Subcommittee can de- 
vise constitutional legislation regulating the 
manner in which broadcasters must edit the 
news, the Subcommittee cannot, in our opin- 
ion, enforce the present subpoena in aid of 
that objective. 

As Rosenbloom makes clear, the First 
Amendment protects broadcasters and other 
forms of press media against actions in- 
tended to have or likely to result in a chilling 
effect upon the exercise of their First Amend- 
ment rights. Our letter of April 27 outlines 
the chilling effect upon news reports about 
public events that the Subcommittee’s prior 
subpoena threatened to cause. The chilling 
effect of being required by compulsory Con- 
gressional subpoena to disclose the complete 
details of the editing process is obviously far 
greater than the chilling effect of a court 
Judgment for damages—the government ac- 
tion held constitutional, absent malicious 
libel, in Rosenbloom. The chill is greater be- 
cause the awesome powers of Congress 
transcend the limited powers of the private 
litigant, and all journalists will be inhibited 
by the threat imposed by legislative surveil- 
lance and its potential consequences. The 
only question that remains, therefore, is 
whether our previous conclusion remains 
applicable in light of the slight narrowing 
of the scope of the subpoena and the Sub- 
committee’s new arguments in support of it. 

Our examination of the scope of the modi- 
fied subpoena leads us to conclude that while 
there has been a reduction in the volume of 
documents called for, there has been no sub- 
stantive change as to the nature of the docu- 
ments that the Subcommittee seeks. The new 
subpoena continues to call for the same 
documents—“film, workprints, outtakes, 
sound-tape recordings, written scripts and/ 
or transcripts utilized” in connection with 
the preparation of “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon"’—that were called for in the first sub- 
poena. All that the Subcommittee has done 
is to make clear that the new subpoena does 
not reach materials segments of which were 
not actually broadcast. 

As a constitutional matter, we can perceive 
no difference between the first subpoena, call- 
ing for all non-broadcast materials, and the 
second, calling only for those non-broadcast 
materials from which the editors of the 
broadcast selected portions that were broau- 
cast, The Subcommittee is still insisting on 
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its right to examine the editing decisions in- 
volved in selecting materials for the final 
broadcast, and on its right to judge those 
decisions according to its own concept of 
what a proper or correct editing decision 
should have been—in other words, according 
to a governmental standard of journalistic 
truth. 

To demand that CBS supply unedited ma- 
terial so that the government can review its 
editing judgments would have an uncon- 
stitutionally chilling effect upon the First 
Amendment rights of CBS and all other 
broadcast journalists, and ultimately upon 
the public’s right to see and hear vigorous 
and critical comments on public affairs. Nor 
is there any constitutional difference be- 
tween compelling the production of docu- 
ments and compelling oral testimony de- 
signed to elicit the same information con- 
tained in the documents, since the same 
chilling effect results. 

In support of its subpoena, the Subcom- 
mittee now appears to be making two ad- 
ditional arguments: first, that, although re- 
porters’ notes cannot be reached by sub- 
poena, “filmed outtakes” can be reached, 
since they “pertain to actual events” and 
“are not private thoughts”; and second, that 
there is no chilling effect here because the 
Subcommittee is not seeking to breach the 
confidentiality of news sources. 

As to the first point, a filmed account of 
actual events is the result of a series of in- 
dividual journalistic Judgments about what 
to film, when to film, what to emphasize and 
what to ignore. Journalists almost always 
record more than they eventually report; the 
process of selection and organization is what 
gives shape and point to the final product. 
Outtakes are thus as individualistic as the 
“private thoughts and impressions written 
by a reporter,” and if produced would be 
equally revealing as to the editing process 
that creates the published report. And a 
filmed interview is constitutionally indis- 
tinguishable from an interview in which a 
newspaper reporter makes his own notes or 
employs a recording device. 

As to the second point, the chilling effect 
upon a journalist's ability to retain confiden- 
tial news sources is not the only type of un- 
constitutional “chill” arising from a sub- 
poena of this kind. Any governmental effort 
to invade the independence of the news 
gathering and editing process can have an 
equally chilling effect. As the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals recognized in Caldwell v. 
United States, 434 F. 2d 1081, 1086 (1970) 
(cert. granted): 

“The very concept of a free press requires 
that the news media be accorded a measure 
of autonomy; that they should be free to 
pursue their own investigations to their own 
ends without fear of governmental interfer- 
Once.” 

“Further it is not unreasonable to expect 
journalists everywhere to temper their re- 
porting so as to reduce the probability. that 
they will be required to submit to interroga- 
tion. The First-Amendment guards against 
governmental action that induces such self- 
censorship." 

As Caldwell expressly recognizes, the re- 
porters’ knowledge that their work product 
is subject to governmental scrutiny and sec- 
ond-guessing will cause them to be timid in 
performing their news-gathering and news- 
reporting role. In our opinion, the First 
Amendment was designed to protect the press 
and the public from precisely this type of 
governmental supervision—particularly over 
the reporting of news about the government 
itself. 

WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 376 U.S. 254 (1964). 

*Mr. Justice Douglas did not participate 
in the decision of this case, but Mr. Justice 
White indicated his belief that Mr. Justice 
Douglas would have voted with Mr. Justice 
Black. Id., at 4704. 
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®The remaining opinion of Mr. Justice 
Marshall (Mr. Justice Stewart concurring), 
did not address specifically the question of 
whether the facts in Rosenbloom raised any 
different First Amendment issues because 
the report had been broadcast rather than 
published in the printed press. However, in a 
case marking a major extension of the New 
York Times rule, which produced sharp dis- 
agreement among members of the Court as 
to what the aprropriate limits of that rule 
for journalists should be, if these Justices 
believed that different First Amendment 
standards apply to broadcasters than to 
print journalists, they would undoubtedly 
have explicitly set forth such a belief. 

‘In Rosenbloom, Mr. Justice Brennan's 
opinion raises questions even as to whether 
the decisive element in Red Lion was indeed 
the scarcity of broadcast frequencies. For he 
suggested that states could adopt a right 
of reply requirement to ensure “that private 
citizens will .. . be able to respond ade- 
quately to Publicity involving them,” and 
that institutionalizing a right of reply is 
constitutionally preferable to permitting 
libel damage recoveries. 39 U.S.L.W. at 4700. 
It had previously been thought by some that 
rights of reply could only be applied against 
broadcasters, pursuant to Red Lion, but 
Mr. Justice Brennan's statement suggests 
that Red Lion may ultimately be viewed, not 
as an example of special treatment of broad- 
casters under the First Amendment, but as a 
ruling that in some circumstances a right of 
reply is consistent with the First Amend- 
ment for all segments of the press. 

‘The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit very re- 
cently recognized the potential for chilling 
broadcast journalists in the exercise of their 
First Amendment rights through the power 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
(and therefore Congress) over the broad- 
cast license. The Court stated: 

“The suggestion that the possibility of 
nonrenewal, however remote, might chill un- 
inhibited, robust and wide-open speech can- 
not be taken lightly. But the Commission, of 
course, may not penalize exercise of First 
Amendment rights.” Citizens Communica- 
tions Center v. FCC, No. 24,471, June 11, 1971, 
slip op., p. 27. 


Mr. Speaker, at the request of my col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rep), I include for the Recorp at 
this point a letter and an attachment. 

The letter and attachment are as fol- 
lows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1971. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: As of possible interest, I 
am enclosing comments by the President and 
others relating to the contempt citation 
against CBS President Frank Stanton, which 
will reach the Floor next week. 

Basically there seems to me to be two 
issues, even before the First Amendment 
question Is reached. One, is there any need 
to subpoena the outtakes of the program 
“The Selling of the Pentagon,” since a com- 
plete transcript of the interview with Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Daniel Henkin, 
which is alleged to have been improperly 
edited, is printed in the Congressional Rec- 
crd of March 8? Second, does the subpoena re- 
late to a clear legislative objective which is 
not covered by existing legislation or 
achieved by such FCC regulations as the 
Fairness Doctrine? It is my understanding 
that CBS presented critical] remarks about 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” by Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew, Secretary Laird, and Chairman 
Hébert in a special program. This would seem 
to me fully to satisfy the requirements of the 
Fairness Doctrine. 

While there are those who believe that the 
contempt citation should be opposed for the 
above reasons alone, I am concerned that 
there is a serious First Amendment question 
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as well. Certainly an attempt to subpoena 
outtakes and sound recordings is the equiva- 
lent of the subpoenaing of a reporter's notes, 
the marked copy of a newspaper, or, indeed, 
material cut on the stone in a composing 
room. This, in my judgment, is an intrusion 
into both editing and reporting, functions 
that are clearly protected by the First Amend- 
ment, 

While radio and television are not men- 
tioned in the First Amendment because they 
were not then invented, I believe that the 
same protections which apply to the print 
media also apply to the broadcast media. As 
was noted by the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., a 
decision affirmed by the Supreme Court last 
month: 

“... (N)o rational distinction can be made 
between radio and television on the one hand 
and the press on the other in affording the 
Constitutional protection contemplated by 
the First Amendment.” 

Accordingly, I hope you will vote against 
the contempt citation. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
OGDEN R. Rem. 


COMMENT RELATING TO CBS SUBPENA 

President Richard M. Nixon: “But as far 
as the subpenaing of notes are concerned, a 
reporter's, as far as bringing any pressure 
on the networks as the government is con- 
cerned, I do not support that.” News Con- 
ee San Clemente, California, May 1, 
1971. 

FCC Chairman Dean Burch: “In view of all 
the facts at our disposal, we conclude that 
further action by this Commission would be 
inappropriate—and not because the issues 
involved are insubstantial. Precisely to the 
contrary, they are so substantial that they 
reach to the bedrock principles upon which 
our free and democratic society is founded.” 

“As we stated in the Hunger in America 
ruling, ‘the Commission is not the national 
arbiter of the truth’ (20 FCC 2d at p. 151). 
Any presumption on our part would be in- 
consistent with the First Amendment and 
with the profound national commitment to 
the principle that debate on public issues 
should be ‘uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open’ (New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 
U.S. 254, 270). It would involve the Com- 
mission deeply and improperly in the jour- 
nalistic functions of broadcasters.” Letter to 
Hon. Harley O. Staggers concerning the CBS 
News documentary “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon,” April 28, 1971. 

White House Communications Director 
Herbert Klein: “I believe this is wrong and 
an infringement on freedom of the press. It 
could lead to further subpenas of a report- 
er's notes.” As quoted in an AP dispatch 
carried in the Washington Post of May 27, 
1971, and referring to the Congressional 
investigation of the CBS News documentary 
“The Selling of the Pen in.” 

Communications Act (47 U.S.C. 326): 
“Censorship. Nothing in this chapter shall 
be understood or construed to give the Com- 
mission the power of censorship over the 
radio communications or signals transmitted 
by any radio station, and no regulation or 
condition shall be promulgated or fixed by 
the Commission which shall interfere with 
the right of free speech by means of radio 
communication.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also have editorials 
from the Washington Post, the Evening 
Star, and the Washington Daily News, 
and a letter to the editor addressed to 
the editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N.C., which I include for the 
Recorp at this point. 

The information is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 11, 1971] 
FYL 

We had not planned on carrying much 

further the discussion triggered by that CBS 
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television program, “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon”’—almost everybody having had their 
say, and then some, including ourselves, the 
networks and a good many congressmen who 
seem to have enjoyed this aspect of the whole 
affair as much as they disliked the original 
program. But the action of Rep. Harley O. 
Staggers in summoning CBS officials to ap- 
pear before his committee is so unwarranted 
and so substantial a threat to the news media 
of this country that we are obliged to come 
back to the subject once again. 

Mr, Staggers, in his role as chairman of the 
investigating arm of the House Commerce 
Committee, has ordered CBS to turn over to 
that committee not only a film and a tran- 
script of the program itself but also just 
about everything CBS collected in the proc- 
ess of preparing the program. He wants all 
the preliminary film, recordings and trans- 
cripts used by CBS in getting ready for the 
program, as well as the names, addresses and 
fees paid to anyone, other than government 
Officials and regular CBS staff members, who 
appeared on the program. Apparently in an 
attempt to demonstrate that his committee 
is doing more than just reflecting the anger 
of the Pentagon and Congress over this one 
program, Mr. Staggers has had a similar order 
served on NBC in connection with a docu- 
mentary on the balance of nature. 

Frank Stanton, president of CBS, has said 
that he will provide the committee with a 
film copy and a written transcript of the 
program as it appeared on the air and noth- 
ing else. We applaud his decision and trust 
he will stick by it, come what may. CBS de- 
serves to be judged by what it put on the air, 
not on what it collected and discarded along 
the way. (Like many others, we have made 
a judgment about “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon” on that basis. To refresh your mem- 
ory, we think the program made a substan- 
tial contribution in airing an aspect of the 
Pentagon that sorely needs airing but we 
thought some of the editing techniques used 
were open to serious question, mostly be- 
cause they exposed the show to needless at- 
tack. It is remarkable how both defenders 
and critics of the program have seized on 
that second point and ignored the first.) 

In essence, what Mr. Staggers now wants 
to do is to sit in judgment, not of the pro- 
gram, but of how CBS operates as a collector 
and disseminator of information. That, to 
put it bluntly, is none of his or Congress's 
business. It is, if we may use an analogy, 
like demanding that the author of a book 
produce all his rough drafts, his interview 
notes, and his correspondence. Or, it is like 
demanding that the President turn over to 
Congress all the memos he receives from 
various government agencies concerning a 
proposed speech and all the early drafts of 
that speech. No congressman, we submit, 
would be so reckless as to propose either. 
And any congressman who did would be rec- 
ognized immediately as one who had no 
respect for and no understanding of the First 
Amendment or the internal operations of a 
large organization. 

The demand of Mr. Staggers, of course, is 
founded on the idea that television is some- 
how so different from the rest of the infor- 
mation media that the Constitution no 
longer applies. Since the granting of tele- 
vision licenses is a legitimate function of 
government, the argument goes, the polic- 
ing of what appears on television is similarly 
legitimate. No doubt the government can 
place restricting limits on certain aspects 
of television; it does on other news media 
in terms of the laws concerning such mat- 
ters as libel, obscenity, theft, extortion or 
business regulations. But government has no 
general role to play in policing the gathering 
and presentation of news material, as such, 
except to guarantee access for competing 
points of view on a medium, like television, 
where physical limitations exist. 

It is not difficult to imagine the chilling 
effects on public affairs programing if the 
the course which Mr. Staggers has suggested 
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is followed. It would mean that any tele- 
vision newsman who said anything critical 
about any governmental official could be 
called on the carpet to explain how he reach- 
ed that conclusion. The freedom that has 
marked the television appearances of such 
diverse figures as William Buckley and the 
late Edward R. Murrow would be seriously 
curtailed. Indeed, the final stop on the road 
down which Mr. Staggers has embarked is 
complete governmental control of the con- 
tent of television news and public affairs 
programs. While that may be the ideal situ- 
ation for those who think the government 
always knows best, it is entirely incompatible 
with a society in which the government is 
responsive to the people of the country, Per- 
haps it would be timely to remind Mr. Stag- 
gers and any of his colleagues of like mind 
and inclination of the words of James Madi- 
son on the meaning of freedom for the news 
media in our system: 

“Some degree of abuse is inseparable from 
the proper use of everything, and in no in- 
stance is this more true than in that of the 
press. It has accordingly been decided by the 
practice of the States, that it is better to 
leave a few of its noxious branches to their 
luxuriant growth, than, by pruning them 
away, to injure the vigour of those yielding 
the proper fruits. And can the wisdom of 
this policy be doubted by any who reflect 
that to the press alone, chequered as it is 
with abuses, the world is indebted for all 
the triumphs which have been gained by 
reason and humanity over error and 
oppression .. .” 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1971] 
CBS VERSUS CONGRESSMAN STAGGERS 


Chairman Harley Staggers of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has asked Dr. Frank Stanton, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, to do 
something which would not enrich the com- 
mittee and which would leave CBS poor in- 
deed. He is asking the network to bow the 
head and bend the knee to official authority 
in a way which would rob it of all status as 
an independent element of a free press. Dr. 
Stanton, fortunately, sees the issue with 
complete clarity; and so he has refused to 
comply with a subpoena directing him to 
submit to the committee all the film, script 
and recordings that contributed to a con- 
troversial TV documentary produced by CBS 
last winter, "The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

Any official, compulsory inquiry into the 
preparation of a program inescapably dimin- 
ishes the independence of the medium sub- 
jected to it; and, in consequence, it dimin- 
ishes the usefulness, the effectiveness of that 
medium. “There can be no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the First Amendment would 
bar this subpoena if directed at the editing of 
& newspaper report, a book or a magazine,” 
Dr. Stanton said. Any editor ought to feel 
a compelling obligation to resist such a sub- 
poena. 

It can be argued that broadcasters are less 
entitled to First Amendment protections 
than editors of printed material because tele- 
vision stations are licensed by the govern- 
ment In the public interest and may have 
their licenses revoked if they fail to serve 
that interest. But this is essentially a foolish 
argument; for while the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission must weigh the quality of 
a broadcaster’s performance in granting a 
license renewal, it must also recognize that 
independence is the sine qua non of that 
broadcaster's ability to serve the public in- 
terest. Fearful broadcasts would be useless 
broadcasters. 

A year ago Congressman Ottinger and Sen- 
ator McIntyre, with numerous co-sponsors, 
introduced legislation which would drastical- 
ly limit the subpoenaing of reporters, as such, 
from any of the media. It refers specifically 
to radio and television and would forbid all 
such subpoenas, whether issued by a grand 
jury, a court, an agency or department of the 
federal government or Congress except under 
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very limited circumstances. Until that kind 
of protection is provided by law or by a more 
enlightened understanding of First Amend- 
ment principles, broadcasters must assert and 
defend their independence as Dr. Stanton is 
doing. They will serve the public best by do- 
ing so indomitably. 


[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
Tue SELLING oF A CONTEMPT CITATION 


“Make no mistake. We have clear evidence 
of deceit—men’s words electronically altered 
to change their very meaning.” 

“The Subcommittee is seeking information 
about practices which could, and were de- 
signed to, mislead TV viewers into believing 
they are viewing reality when in fact they 
are viewing a fiction created by a film editor.” 

“The art of cutting and pasting TV film is 
now so sophisticated that a sentence may be 
cut in half, qualifying words removed and 
the sentence put together without the least 
indication that this occurred. This is truly 
the ‘newspeak’ of 1984; the age of Big Brother 
is already upon us.” 

The quotations come, as you will have 
guessed, from Congressman Hariey O. Stag- 
gers and his Commerce Committee Investi- 
gations Subcommittee by way of justifying 
their harassment of CBS News in connection 
with the filmed documentary, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon.” Mr. Staggers and twenty- 
five of his colleagues on the full Commerce 
Committee have already voted to cite CBS 
President Frank Stanton for contempt of 
Congress because Mr. Stanton, quite correct- 
ly and courageously, refused to honor a sub- 
poena of material that had not been used 
on the CBS show. Now the question is 
whether Mr. Staggers and his supporters will 
be able to persuade a majority of the House 
to go along with them íin their wholly illog- 
ical and perilous leap from criticism of par- 
ticular aspects of a particular program to 
interference with the network's most funda- 
mental, constitutionally protected rights. 

It is not exactly a secret that some of the 
features of the documentary which Mr. Stag- 
gers professes to find so outrageous were the 
subject of sharp criticism in this space a 
few months back. That does anything but 
endear to us his current, misguided cam- 
paign to make them the basis—the excuse, 
in fact—for this abuse of governmental 
power. Nor do we find the alarm that he 
and his colleagues have expressed particu- 
larly convincing. Go back and read those 
quotations we have cited. Now recall that 
a contempt citation, if it comes, will come 
from those same wonderful people who—on 
a daily basis—bring you the Congressional 
(so-called) Record, that most altered, revised, 
rearranged, cut-and-pasted version of “real- 
ity” that exists among public documents. 
We will go further. Perhaps you won't believe 
it, but in the Congressional Record sentences 
may be cut in half, qualifying words removed 
and the sentence put together without the 
least indicated that this occurred. Members 
of Congress, in fact, remake their remarks 
in such a way as to mislead the public into 
believing that they are reading what really 
happened, when they actually are often read- 
ing a fiction created not by a film editor but 
an anzious, second thought-laden congress- 
man. Make no mistake, as Mr. Staggers might 
put it—and has, in fact—we have clear evi- 
dence of deceit—men's words altered to 
change their very meaning. A student or a 
reporter could indeed do worse, if this thing 
passes, than to research the editing tech- 
niques of some of those legislators who at 
present profess to be so disturbed about the 
dubious authenticity of events and views 
being presented to the public as a real life 
version of what happened. 

Who is for the pursuit of this contempt 
citation or of this campaign to wrest from 
CBS material that government has no busi- 
ness demanding? Mr. Nixon has spoken 
against it (“as far as the subpoenaing of 
notes is concerned, of reporters, as far as 
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bringing any pressure on the networks, as a 
government is concerned, I do not support 
that”). So has Mr. Nixon's Director of Com- 
munications, Herbert Klein. So too has As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Daniel Z. Hen- 
kin, whose rearranged words on the CBS 
documentary were one source of complaint 
against it. The problem is that Mr. Staggers 
is apparently making some headway in the 
House—working assiduously to invoke sup- 
port on the floor in his capacity as a com- 
mittee chairman. 

We think it is time for some of those who 
oppose this dangerous effort and who have 
lapsed into silence to speak out. And we 
think, too, that the vote this week will be 
something of a test of the skill and strength 
of the new House Democratic leadership. 
Speaker Albert may be the key man. We 
hope and trust he will make the necessary 
moves to turn this vindictive campaign 
around. 

[From the Evening Star, Apr. 15, 1971] 

FREEDOM OF THE AIR 


The Columbia Broadcasting System de- 
serves unqualified support in resisting the 
attempt by a House subcommittee to sub- 
poena film and other materials that were not 
used in the finished version of the docu- 
mentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon.” The 
action of Representative Staggers’ Commerce 
subcommittee on investigations can only be 
regarded as a blunt assault on the consti- 
tutional freedom of a news organization— 
a threat to impose chilling government sur- 
veillance over the preparation of television 
news. 

The CBS decision to fight—up to the Su- 
preme Court if necessary—is in the face of 
the broadcasters’ uncertain legal position. 
The medium’s newsmen claim the First 
Amendment's protection of press freedom, 
and they should have it. But the stations 
that serve as their vehicle operate under fed- 
eral license and a maze of regulations. News- 
papers can battle for their rights (and for 
the public’s interest in honest and unin- 
timidated journalism) without looking over 
their shoulders at a frowning and politi- 
cally conscious Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In the “Pentagon” case, the basic consti- 
tutional issue surmounts the ambiguities of 
the broadcasters’ legal status. The FCC's 
fairness doctrine is intact; critics of the con- 
troversial documentary, which pictured the 
military establishment using the taxpayers’ 
money lavishly to propagandize the taxpay- 
ers, were given air time to reply. 

As for the congressmen’s right to second- 
guess all the editorial decisions that went 
into the documentary—that’s one we'll bet 
the Founding Fathers would have laughed 
out of Independence Hall, as it would be 
laughed out of any city room. This is an 
out-and-out case of a journalistic effort 
causing howls of pain—most audibly from 
the vice president—and dark thoughts of re- 
taliation in high government circles. The 
TV documentary had both merits and fail- 
ings, but in our view that is not the issue. 

CBS News in the current dispute must be 
regarded not as the beneficiary of govern- 
ment licenses but as a journalistic enter- 
prise covered by the First Amendment guar- 
antee., Not that that necessarily would settle 
all the legal issues without debate, In the 
case of newspapers—without the licensing 
complication—the right of governmental 
bodies to subpoena confidential and other- 
wise unpublished news materials has been a 
matter of hot contention for years. Newsmen 
have gone to jail rather than betray con- 
fidences. 

The controversy was defused somewhat 
last year by two wise decisions. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell set guidelines to limit the sub- 
poenaing of news materials by federal prose- 
cutors, And a federal appeals court in Cali- 
fornia, with eloquent concern for the peo- 
ple’s “right to be informed,” threw out a 
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contempt charge against a reporter who had 
refused a crippling compromise of his con- 
fidential relationship with news sources (in 
this case, the Black Panthers). A national 
law establishing the rights of newsmen in 
such circumstances, as urged here this week 
by the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ Freedom of Information Committee, has 
our endorsement. 

Representative Staggers and his allies per- 
haps are unaware of the delicate constitu- 
tional balances their assault on CBS would 
tend to upset. It is probable, though, that 
leveler heads in the Co and ulti- 
mately, if necessary, in the Judiciary—will 
prevail. 


[From the Evening Star, June 30, 1971) 
THE DANGERS IN HARASSING OF TV NETWORKS 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Members of the House Commerce Commit- 
tee have let their egos overload their logic, 
so pride apparently is going to drive them 
to push contempt proceedings against Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

And that will produce another constitu- 
tional confrontation every bit as historic as 
the great hassle between the newspapers and 
the government over the Pentagon papers. 

Rep. Harley O. Staggers, D-W. Va., chair- 
man of the House committee, wants Stanton 
held in contempt of Congress because Stan- 
ton refuses to give Congress all the films, 
scripts and recording that contributed to 
CBS’ controversial documentary, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon.” 

Stanton would not be forth much as @ 
guardian of the public interest if he did not 
invite a contempt citation, because what the 
Congressmen seek to do is contemptible. 

They want to establish a precedent under 
which politicians who don’t like a television 
presentation can call in the producers and 
their rough film and scripts and try to im- 
pugn their motives and judgment in edit- 
ing the program. 

The. day isn't coming when an American 
newspaperman will turn over his notes, or 
recorded interviews, or photographs and let 
some congressman or government official 
second—guess his choice of a lead or quotes 
to emphasize or photographs to print. The 
whole country is in trouble if Congress is per- 
mitted to single out television for this kind 
of bullying. 

“The Selling of the Pentagon” has won 
some lofty prizes, but that won't silence the 
howls of those who, out of vested interests 
feel compelled to defend anything and every- 
thing about the defense establishment. 

Can anyone imagine television networks 
ever doing worthwhile programs on con- 
troversial issues if they are always subject 
to second-guess harassment from bellyach- 
ing congressmen who can pass judgment on 
whether the documentary meets their idea 
of “fairness”? 

No group of politicians ever ought to have 
that kind of power, and it bespeaks a lofty 
level of arrogance, or conceit, that Staggers 
and Rep. William L. Springer, R-Ill., should 
imagine that the public wants them to exer- 
cise such power. 

Stanton speaks for the preservation of @ 
free society when he says: 

“The chilling effect of both the subpoena 
and the inquiry itself is plain beyond all 
question. If newsmen are told that their 
notes, films and tapes will be subject to com- 
pulsory processing so that the government 
can determine whether the news has been 
satisfactorily edited, the scope, nature and 
vigor of their news gathering and revorting 
activities will inevitably be curtailed.” 

Staggers counters with the argument that 
television is so powerful it “sends chills up 
and down the sine of many men in this 
country.” 

Staggers needs to be reminded that the 1st 
Amendment protections of the press were 
designed precisely to keep a few chills run- 
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ning down the spines of those who spend 
the public’s money and do the public’s busi- 
ness. Those chills are what keep a lot of pub- 
lic servants honest. including presidents. 

If those constitutional protections were 
justified for the written media 150 years 
ago, when their power was viewed as awe- 
some, they are justified for television in this 
frightful new atomic era when a powerful, 
free press is all the more needed. 

Stanton concedes that journalists make 
mistakes, including mistakes of judgment in 
editing. Some of the editing techniques used 
to prepare “The Selling of the Pentagon” are 
certainly questionable. 

Staggers, Springer and other congressmen 
are within their rights to complain of what 
they think are errors, to attempt to call the 
public’s wrath down upon an offending sta- 
tion or network. But the Constitution draws 
the line right there. And heaven help the 
people if the day ever comes when the poli- 
ticians are given the bullying powers over 
this powerful medium that some House 
members now seek to seize. 

[From the Evening Star, July 6, 1971] 

Tue Sraccers-STANTON SHOW 


Freedom of the press, which cannot for a 
moment be taken for granted these days, 
faces another classic test, this time on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. The 
members will decide whether to back their 
Commerce Committee and cite the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and its president, Frank 
Stanton, for contempt of Congress. 

At issue is the attempt of the committee 
to subpoena film that was made in the course 
of producing a CBS News documentary, “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” but was not used 
in the finished version. CBS has refused to 
provide the unused material, seeing the con- 
gressional intrusion into its editing process 
as an attack on its First Amendment right 
to practice untrammeled journalism. 

The television network, in our book, has 
an overriding constitutional argument that 
a majority of the House members should up- 
hold, at the cost of rebuffing their commit- 
tee. The unused film is the equivalent of re- 
porters’ notes and other unpublished news- 
paper materials, which the newspapers have 
been at pains to protect from governmental 
seizure. The emergence of government as a 
newsroom presence—a second-guesser of edi- 
torial decisions and an overseer of confiden- 
tial relationships between newsmen and their 
sources—would effectively end the independ- 
ent role of the press as envisioned by the 
Founding Fathers. 

Commerce Committee Chairman Harley 
Staggers of West Virginia has chosen to over- 
look the journalistic function of the elec- 
tronic news medium, to which constitutional 
protection should apply. He stresses instead 
the vulnerability of television as a federally 
regulated industry using the public air 
waves. The attempt to cast Stanton and CBS 
outside the pale of the First Amendment is 
unfair and, more pertinently, unrealistic in 
the light of the heavy news responsibility 
that radio and television have assumed in 
recent decades. It also would be against the 
interest of the country to transform broad- 
cast journalists into timid, licensed puppets 
of the government. 

It is beside the point whether “The Selling 
of the Pentagon,” which criticized Depart- 
ment of Defense public relations practices, 
was a perfectly edited documentary. (It was 
not, and its critics have been outspoken in 
Saying so.) The question is whether it is 
preferable in a democracy to have an elec- 
tronic news establishment free to criticize 
government or beholden to government for 
its continued existence. 

The House should discard the Staggers 
committee recommendation as an ill-advised 
adventure in news regulation. That would 
save the courts from having to pass Judg- 
ment on the controversy—a judgement that 
we are confident would uphold CBS. 
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[From the Evening Star, July 7, 1971] 
CBS Acts To KEEP THE "HOKEY" OUT 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Two challenges to unlimited press freedom 
are running concurrently in Washington. Of 
the two—publication of top secret Pentagon 
papers and the CBS documentary on "The 
Selling of the Pentagon’’—the latter may 
have greater long-range significance. 

That conclusion can be reached because 
the issue over CBS is essentially broader, 
involving long-smoldering official discontent 
with the tone, bias and constructive inac- 
curacies of television news reporting in wide 
areas. 

It is easy to rise in angry breast-beating 
against such an impudent invasion of the 
editorial prerogative. But a lot more is in- 
volved than abstractions and legal dogma 
about freedom of the press for a government- 
licensed medium of mass communication. 

The people get into this fight In an inti- 
mate way. They sit by the tens of millions at 
the receiving end of the television tube and 
have much more vivid ideas on whether or 
not they are being suckered than when they 
pursue the “cool” medium of the daily press. 

Some observations therefore may be in 
order: 

A late and lamented magazine editor had 
@ word for article ideas which didn’t ring 
true. He called them “hokey”—not actually 
false, nor precisely a hoax or fake, but 
“hokeyed up,” as he said to convey erroneous 
or superficial impressions. 7 

This is the problem with “The Selling of 
the Pentagon.” It was not a documentary in 
the full and complete sense, which in any 
case would be too long and boring for tele- 
vision, but a patch-up presented from an 
editorial point of view. 

CBS has run into this problem before. It 
presented films of a war atrocity in Vietnam 
and in its subsequent effort to justify the 
accuracy of its coverage had to admit that 
the perpetrator of the atrocity might have 
been acting in self-defense. 

On another occasion, in attempting to 
dramatize hunger in America, CBS presented 
to its viewers a dead baby who died of other 
causes, 

CBS has been challenged by Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew, by independent critics, by 
White House staffers and in committees of 
Congress for substantive misrepresenta- 
tlons—misrepresentations not so much of ac- 
tual fact but resulting from innate and 
sometimes unrecognized bias on the part of 
producers, reporters and editors. 

This is what various agencies of govern- 
ment and the Nixon administration, without 
too much wisdom, are attempting to bring 
under control. 

A House committee voted to cite CBS and 
its president for contempt for refusing to 
submit unused film from “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” The committee wanted this film 
to support the contention that the docu- 
mentary was hokeyed up to conform to the 
bias of CBS editors and reporters. CBS 
claimed the protection of the First Amend- 
ment on freedom of the press. 

The same kind of controversy, incidentally, 
is going on in Britain. 

Nobody in full possession of his senses in 
government would think of hauling in the 
New York Times or the Washington Post 
for their general editorial approach and 
journalistic techniques. But that is essen- 
tially what is being done to CBS. 

The issue is confined to the committee’s 
rights to CBS’s unused film which, like re- 
porter’s notes, is claimed to be protected 
from public scrutiny. But the larger ques- 
tion is whether or not CBS and the other 
big networks are whipsawing and distort- 
ing public opinion with biased or twisted 
reports as a consistent practice. 

CBS has responded in a way that most 
newspapers would not by distributing and 
making public new directives to its staff 
which heavily underline its policy that the 
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field of CBS News is journalism and not show 
business. 

In a way these directives are a kind of 
confession because by proscribing what can- 
not be done any longer it is revealed what 
can be done, and critics say has been done, 
to hokey up supposedly authentic news pres- 
entations. 

These ways are too complex and technical 
to go into here, but suffice it to say that by 
splicing up film, using answers out of time 
sequence with questions, and other devices, 
editorial opinion can be injected into what 
is supposed to be an unbiased presentation 
of fact. 

The directives go much farther than that 
and attempt to standardize the highly per- 
sonal business of reporting and profes- 
sional conduct. 

The way CBS is handling this very difficult 
problem now is in contrast to its righteous 
defiance of a few years ago. 

It is extremely difficult to deal with highly 
intelligent reporters, editors, commentators 
and cameramen violently seized with com- 
mitments to their concept of truth. But CBS 
is making an attempt to do so, less, it can 
be surmised, out of deference to Agnew or 
fear of a contempt citation than to a realiza- 
tion that the public is fed up with hokey 
stuff. CBS is making progress. 


{From the Washington Daily News, May 14, 
1971] 
STAGGERS AND His SuUBPENAS 

In his command to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. to deliver to a House 
subcommittee all the “raw material” which 
was accumulated for a debatable broadcast 
called “The Selling of the Pentagon,” Chair- 
man Harley O. Staggers said: 

“I stress that it is not this subcommit- 
tee’s function to sit in judgment on the 
viewpoints expressed in television news or 
documentary programs. We do not have, nor 
do we seek, authority to curtall the presenta- 
tion of controversial issues or of unpopular 
causes of personalities.” 

If that is the case, why has the Staggers 
committee issued subpenas for all contracts, 
disbursements, unused script or tape and 
about everything else which might have been 
involved in preparing the broadcast? 

The Staggers inquiry obviously is hostile— 
it is setting out to back up a judgment al- 
ready reached. 

CBS has declined to furnish its raw files. 

The Staggers committee doesn’t need them. 

Whatever it thinks of the Pentagon broad- 
cast (we thought the broadcast biased) the 
committee can make clear without this type 
of nosy harassment. The broadcast can 
stand or fall on its merits. It is the finished 
product which is the issue, not what might 
have been included or what memoranda CBS 
may have discarded somewhere as the broad- 
cast was prepared. 

If the Staggers committee thinks the broad- 
cast was in error, it can take testimony from 
Pentagon officials or others to prove it. It 
can develop its own set of facts and make 
them public. 

If there were untruths in the program, ss 
Rep. Staggers implies, they can be refuted. 

But when Rep. Staggers couples his in- 
vestigation with a statement that the TV 
networks wouldn't be in business at all “un- 
less the government gave them the right” 
this is bulldozing. 

CBS—and anyone else in the news busi- 
ness—is subject to complaint, condemna- 
tion and the libel laws for what it presents 
to the public. But it ought not be subject to 
prying which could have no purpose except 
intimidation—which, in effect, is attempted 
censorship. 

[From the Charlotte Observer, May 10, 1971] 
Menta SHOULD CLEAN Own House To CLOSE 
Gap IN CREDIBILITY 
(By Charles Crutchfield) 


Long before the criticism of news reporting 
reached its present crescendo, I expressed 
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reservations about the fairness and objectiv- 
ity of some of the things I had seen, heard 
and read in some of the news media. 

As long ago as 1966, in The Forum, I ques- 
tioned the publicity which some radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers and magazines gave to 
Stokely Carmichael and the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee (SNICK) 
which he headed. 

I quoted publisher Ralph McGill as say- 
ing that SNICK had no more than 300 mem- 
bers—and yet this radical organization 
(which, according to Knight Publishing Co. 
publisher John Knight was “.. . an anar- 
chistic group which is openly and officially 
committed to the destruction of existing in- 
stitutions”) was receiving banner headlines, 
lengthy filmed reports on the networks and 
feature spreads in the national magazines. 

I believed then, and I still believe, that the 
news media were guilty of a colossal blunder 
in publicizing this tiny radical group and its 
leader out of all proportion to the influence 
they wielded or the number of people they 
represented. 

Tronically, at the same time that Carmi- 
chael and his thimble-full of extremists were 
monopolizing the media, a group of 6,000 
Negro educators (about 20 times the number 
of people which SNICK had) were in Char- 
lotte for a convention. 

The reception these blacks got was phe- 
nomenal—including being received into 
numbers of white homes—and yet the na- 
tional news media completely ignored such 
an example of positive race relations from a 
Deep South city, focusing instead on an in- 
significant radical like Stokely Carmichael 
and building that man and his group into a 
household word. 

Since.that time, Mr. Agnew and others 
have attacked the media—both with general 
and specific charges, Specifically, CBS “The 
Selling Of The Pentagon” has come in for 
much criticism—and I reluctantly must con- 
fess that part of this criticism, at least, is 
wholly justified. 

If, as charged, the network did take quotes 
out of context so that it appeared that indi- 
Wduals were giving answers to questions 
other than the ones they were answering, the 
program is suspect throughout. Beyond this, 
editorial comments were made which, in my 
opinion, had no place in a factual, objective 
documentary—especially personal statements 
and opinions by newsmen which were not 
labeled as such. 

What some in the news media are doing— 
without being fully aware of it, I am con- 
vinced—is depicting a nation and a society in 
an inaccurate and distorted manner. I believe 
Newbold Noyes, Editor of the Washington 
Star, had this in mind when he recently told 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
that the press is “letting the kooks on both 
sides determine for us what constitutes to- 
morrow’s news—and the kookier their 
activity, the bigger the news.” He said, “We 
are giving our readers a view of society and 
its problems that even we know to be false.” 

At a time when the news media are being 
relied upon increasingly by the public, and 
when the appetite for news is at an all-time 
high, it is significant that a Gallup poll, 
taken a little more than a year ago, disclosed 
that more than half the college-educated 
people in this country believe that news- 
papers and network news present slanted 
and biased news. This should tell us some- 
thing—that going on the defensive or sitting 
on our hands and hoping the situation will 
get better isn’t going to solve our problem. 

I fear government control of news as much 
as the next man, but I believe the problem 
is not primarily government but the public. 
Unless all of the media exercise self-imposed 
discipline and discretion, and learn to pre- 
sent the news in clearer perspective than they 
have done in the past, I think there is a 
very real chance that they will eventually 
lose the very thing that is essential to their 
continuation—and this is the confidence of 
the public they serve. 
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I should emphasize that many newspapers 
and magazines, as well as local raido and tel- 
evision stations, do a commendable job of 
presenting the news accurately and in proper 
balance. Others do not, of course, and the 
effectiveness of the total news media is ham- 
pered by these who slant or distort the news. 

Most of the media don't hesitate to turn a 
critical eye on everything else on this planet; 
so isn't it time they turned that critical eye 
inward—and did a little self-examination? 

I'm convinced it is time; and I'm equally 
convinced that they should report to the 
public that they are doing this and that they 
are just as anxious to present—as the public 
is to receive—news that is as factual, 
balanced and representative of what is going 
on as it is humanly possible to present. 

Then, and only then in my opinion, is this 
critical credibility gap going to be closed. 


In that regard, I hold in my hand this 
large volume of editorials. I am not going 
to put all of these in the Recorp, but 
these are editorials over an inch thick 
which come from all over the Nation, 
every region of the country being repre- 
sented here, protesting what the com- 
mittee has done and saying that the 
action we are about to take is unwise. If 
you want to review this record, I am 
going to leave it up here in the well of 
the House, and those of you who are 
interested I wish would come and look at 
the editorial opinions from around the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
McCoLLIsTER), a member of the commit- 
tee and one of the 13 who voted “no” on 
this resolution. 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the question which confronts the House— 
should a television network and its presi- 
dent be cited for contempt of Congress— 
should be resolved with so little debate 
and discussion. Less than 2 hours was 
allowed for consideration in the full 
Committee, and the time offered in the 
House is much too brief for a proposal of 
such far-reaching consequences. Our 
haste prompts a vote based more on 
emotional reaction than on thoughtful 
reflection of this ill-considered, danger- 
ous course of action. 

My vote in Committee against the cita- 
tion was made for four reasons. 

As I heard the argument and listened 
to the discussion it seemed to me that the 
committee did not need any additional 
evidence to satisfy its legislative inquiry. 
The evidence that tapes had been 
“edited,” that individuals’ words were 
given a distorted and deceptive mean- 
ing—all this seemed abundantly clear 
without the use of the “outtakes” which 
CBS refused to make available. It seemed 
unnecessary to me to resort to such 
extreme measures to gain so little. 

Second, I felt that those whose words 
were twisted had available to them 
recourse in the courts. Although this 
action imposes on the individuals 
involved some difficulty and expense of 
time and energy, it did offer the oppor- 
tunity for the facts to be weighed and a 
judgment made without provoking the 
grave constitutional issues in which the 
position of the House is so uneasy and 
insecure. 

Surely it cannot be doubted that there 
is a first amendment question involved 
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in this proposed action. Lawyers will de- 
scribe the issue better than I am able to 
do but one does not need to know all the 
details of the court precedents and in- 
terpretations to recognize the constitu- 
tional confrontation here present. One 
can simply stand alongside the issue and 
feel the radiation of concern. Awake or 
asleep, in our conscious and subconscious 
we know this action by the House 
will affect the uninhibited, competitive, 
resourceful, presentation of news and 
opinions. That it is sometimes overdone, 
unfair, deceptive, and misleading is less 
of a concern to me than the inhibitions 
we shall create if we vote this citation 
for contempt of Congress. 

Finally, if the citizen’s need for fair, 
accurate, and reliable presentation of 
news and documentaries cannot be guar- 
anteed by his Government, where can 
it be done? 

He must depend first on his own dis- 
criminating judgment, on his accessibil- 
ity to competing sources of news and 
opinion. In no activity is credibility more 
vital to success than is the gathering of 
the news. An organization which violates 
the well-established standards of profes- 
sional journalism will suffer a loss in its 
believability. Such an organization will 
be labelled—eventually—a propagandist 
and its listeners and viewers will turn 
elsewhere for fair and accurate report- 
ing. 

When a government takes it upon it- 
self to define what is fair and accurate 
it seems inevitable to me that the defini- 
tion degenerates into what is necessary 
to perpetuate in power that particular 
group of men who happen to be the gov- 
ernment at that moment. There is no 
protection to the citizen from these even- 
tual excesses. 

What is proposed in this citation is a 
sharp, dangerous veering from the 
course of constitutional limitation and 
the House ought not to have any part 
of it. 

I urge the defeat of the motion. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been deeply dis- 
turbed about the proposal to issue a con- 
tempt citation against Dr. Frank Stanton 
and CBS for refusal to supply the mate- 
rials they used in the production of the 
CBS documentary entitled “The Selling 
of the Pentagon.” 

When I first heard of this matter, I dis- 
cussed it with the chairman and indi- 
cated my deep concern that this matter 
might reach the stage of a confrontation 
between the Government and the free 
press and I did not believe this was a 
proper case for such a confrontation. 

Since that time, I have attended the 
hearing which was the basis for the final 
contempt citation by the Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the House Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce Committee. I 
have discussed the matter with the staff 
of the committee and also with attorneys 
for CBS, and requested that both the 
staff and the CBS attorneys supply me 
with any memoranda they created re- 
garding the constitutional and legislative 
issues involved. 

I have great respect for Chairman 
HARLEY Staccers of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
I recommended to him that the commit- 
tee might obtain a formal opinion from a 
neutral constitutional authority before 
proceeding with the contempt citation. 

After my review of this matter with the 
committee staff and completing my in- 
dependent research on the constitutional 
issues involved, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this particular citation is 
violative of the first amendment. There 
may be other circumstances when the 
outtakes of a television presentation 
could be obtained, but unfortunately we 
have before us only the circumstances 
of this case. a ‘ 

The circumstances of this case involve 
the threat of placing a member of the 
press in jail for refusing to submit to a 
Government review of whether or not 
the statements made by the press about 
the Government were deceitful. This is 
flatly prohibited by the Constitution as 
constituting governmental censorship. 
In the immediate circumstances of this 
case, the first amendment prevents the 
government from placing Frank Stanton 
in jail. The long-range circumstances 
could mean this action would taint any 
law we might pass that evolved from 
the use of this procedure, The House 
should, therefore, reject this contempt 
citation, both as a matter of constitu- 
tional law and to protect possible future 
legislative action in this field. 

In support of this, I am inserting at 
this point in the Recorp the separate 
minority views to the committee report 
which I have filed today with the com- 
mittee: 

ADDITIONAL MINORITY VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN 
Brock ADAMS 
I 

I have joined with other members of the 
Committee in filing general minority views 
in opposition to the proposal to cite CBS 
and Dr. Frank Stanton for contempt of Con- 
gress. I am filing these additional minority 
views because I believe this particular cita- 
tion for contempt involves a severe conflict 
with the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which each 
Member should consider before voting on 
this matter. 

I agree with and support the general mi- 
nority views that all the information that 
would be produced by the subpoena is either 
in the Committee files already or can be ob- 
tained by the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions without use of the subpoena. 

When I first became aware of the possible 
use of & subpoena to obtain all the materials 
used by CBS in producing this news docu- 
mentary, I indicated my concern about this 
Procedure to the Chairman. Although I am 
not a member of the investigating subcom- 
mittee, I asked permission of the Chairman 
to attend the subcommittee meeting as an 
observer when Dr. Stanton testified and I 
was present when he declined to produce 
the outtakes used by CBS in producing the 
documentary. 

This hearing which is the basis for the 
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contempt action was called after CBS had 
produced for the Committee the film as 
broadcast as well as a supplement to the film 
in which critics and proponents discussed 
the original documentary. The final hearing 
involved a second subpoena of the Commit- 
tee which called specifically for all outtakes 
relating to the news documentary as broad- 
cast, 

Neither Dr. Stanton nor the CBS network 
has questioned the right of the subcommit- 
tee to investigate broadcast practices gen- 
erally or to inquire into the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding the production of 
the film “The Selling of the Pentagon.” Dr. 
Stanton appeared before the Committee and 
testified for several hours on the manner in 
which CBS prepares its news presentations 
and supplied the Committee with a copy of 
the CBS rules and regulations which are 
presently in effect regarding the production 
of news documentaries. He refused to pro- 
duce the outtakes or to discuss orally how 
the outtakes were edited from the final film. 

At the meeting of the full Committee when 
the contempt citation was issued, the mate- 
rials that had been available to the subcom- 
mittee regarding the investigation had not 
been distributed to all members of the full 
Committee. I was concerned about this be- 
cause the staff report seemed to indicate 
they knew all about the alleged distortions 
and the narrator for the documentary stated 
in the first part of the film: 

“We sought no secret files, no politicians 
pleading special causes, no access to classi- 
fied documents. We looked only at what is 
being done for the public—in public.” 

I therefore asked for time, which was 
granted by the Chairman, to review with the 
subcommittee staff the film as broadcast and 
to review the materials in the Committee 
files before this matter was presented to the 
whole House. 

My examination with the staff director of 
the film in the committee file indicates that 
this documentary consists of films of Army 
exhibits at various identified points in the 
United States, interviews of individuals at 
specific times and places (who are available 
for interviews by the investigating staff), an 
interview with Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs at the Pentagon, 
a filming of certain speeches by General 
Walt, Colonel McNeil and others who trav- 
eled the country for the Pentagon, a film 
clip obtained from Congressman Hébert, and 
a series of film clips from various public 
Pentagon films. 

As pointed out in the general minority 
views, I have obtained copies of the CBS 
editing regulations and the entire speech of 
Colonel McNeil and placed them in the 
Congressional Record for July 8. These mate- 
rials, together with the analysis of the entire 
Henkin interview placed in the Record on 
March 8 by the Honorable F. Edward Hébert 
of Louisiana, I believe, establish that all the 
materials necessary to evaluate this docu- 
mentary are in the possession of the subcom- 
mittee or can be easily obtained by inter- 
viewing the individuals who appeared in the 
documentary, and the outtakes would only 
establish the editing systems used by CBS. 


Ir 
Broadcast media are part of the free press 


The question has been raised whether the 
electronic media are entitled to the same 
First Amendment protections as the written 
press. In Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 39 
U.S. Law Week 4694 (June 7, 1971), the Su- 
preme Court stated that the electronic me- 
dia are entitled to the same First Amend- 
ment protections as the written press in pri- 
vate citizen libel suits. The First Amend- 
ment protections for the press against inter- 
ference or repression by private citizens are 
more limited than the First Amendment pro- 
tections against Government interference 
with the press. It seems clear, therefore, that 
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any First Amendment protections egainst 

Government interference or repression ap- 

ply to the electronic media. The electronic 

media in this case are certainly part of the 

“press.” 

The first amendment restrictions on Govern- 
ment action 


The First Amendment is not just a pro- 
tection to be used as a shield by the press. 
It is a limitation on Government authority. 
In direct, simple terms it prohibits making 
any law “abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.” 

Any argument that we as Members of 
Congress should only look to whether the 
subpoena was properly issued ignores the 
fact that we must decide whether the Con- 
gress has the power under the Constitution 
to jail a member of the press for refusal to 
cooperate in a Government inquiry which 
has as a purpose to determine whether the 
press was deceitful. Only if we answer yes 
do we reach the question of whether in this 
particular case the power of the Government 
on balance can be used on the press to make 
it submit the materials it used in creating a 
news story. 

First amendment limitations apply in this 
case 

I believe the use of the words “deceit” and 
“deception” as justification for this particu- 
lar contempt citation will be viewed as Gov- 
ernment surveillance of the press to deter- 
mine if it unfairly criticized the Govern- 
ment. This is flatly prohibited by the Con- 
stitution as constituting governmental cen- 
sorship. 

The analysis is as follows: 

1. The press through CBS makes a critical 
report about one part of the Government. 

2. Another part of the Government states 
it is going to review what the press did in 
preparing this critical report and states it is 
investigating to see if there has been deceit. 

3. The part of the Government conducting 
the review states it has the power to license 
and regulate this particular part of the press. 

4. The Government proceeds by compul- 
sory procedures to force the press to submit 
to this review. 

5. After a review of the materials forced 
from the press, the Government passes a law 
to prevent similar press actions in the future. 

As pointed out in the general minority 
views, there may be circumstances when 
Government power can properly be used in 
the necessary regulation of the public air- 
waves, There may be a different case when 
outtakes can be demanded, but if as I believe 
this particular case falls into the above listed 
five steps then the power of Congress to cite 
for contempt is limited and the case made 
very unappealing because a jail sentence 
seems very harsh for the result to be ob- 
tained. This is what has been referred to as 
the “chilling effect” because it acts to pre- 
vent any journalist from producing a tele- 
vision news show that is critical of any pow- 
erful Governmental agency or official. The 
censorship implications are clear. 

I am deeply troubled that a major part of 
the justification for the subpoena is that we 
have a case of deceit. We have here an inves- 
tigating subcommittee making the inquiry 
and it does not have legislative jurisdic- 
tion but instead it will file a report, and in 
that report will make a judgment on whether 
or not there was deceit practiced in this pro- 
gram. This will then be referred to the ap- 
propriate legislative committee for possible 
future action. 

I have set forth in section I of these views 
the availability of information to the Sub- 
committee on Investigations to show that the 
subcommittee can prepare a report on this 
documentary without requiring a member of 
the press to supply testimony or materials to 
prove whether or not deceit was practiced. 
From this, a report could be prepared to the 
appropriate legislative subcommittee so that 
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hearings could then be held to determine if 
some type of legislation were needed with- 
out facing the challenge that it is part of a 
censorship system. 

We can approach the problem of possible 
fraud in the production of electronic news 
through the establishment of certain me- 
chanical systems which indicate what the 
electronic media are doing. This is the equiv- 
alent of creating the ellipsis (. . .) in print, 
and there are other avenues to be explored, 
such as direct indications on screen as to 
the manner in which taped interviews are 
being used. 

There is no way, however, that I know that 
the Government can by law establish a 
standard for “deceit or truth.” What is truth 
to one man is deceit to another. Judge 
Learned Hand, referring to the newspaper in- 
dustry, points out this essential dilemma of 
the Government in the famous case of 
United States v. Associated Press, 52 F. Supp. 
362. 372 (S.D.N-Y. 1943) : 

“(The newspaper] industry serves one of 
the most vital of all general interests: the 
dissemination of news from as many different 
sources, and with as many different facets 
and colors as is possible. That interest is 
closely akin to, if indeed it is not the same 
as, the interest protected by the First Amend- 
ment; it presupposes that right conclusions 
are more likely to be gathered out of a multi- 
tude of tongues, than through any kind of 
authoritative selection. To many this is, and 
always will be, folly; but we have staked upon 
it our all.” 

m 


I have great respect for the Chairman of 
the Committee and I know of his great con- 
cern about the American public receiving the 
truth. The problem we face is that we as 
representatives of the people do not simply 
stand in the shoes of the people in our rela- 
tionship to the free press. As we meet to- 
gether on this matter, we are the Govern- 
ment. We as the Government, have great 
power conferred upon us by the people, but 
the people have also placed restraints on us 
through the Constitution which prevents us 
from exercising this great governmental 
power in certain circumstances. 

The power to place a man in contempt of 
Congress and thus subject him to a possible 
jail sentence is one of the cost awesome Gov- 
ernmental powers that we collectively possess 
as Members of the House of Representatives. 
I not only believe this power should be used 
with great restraint. but I also believe in this 
case we are prohibited by the Constitution 
from using it. I therefore respectfully dissent 
from the majority views. 


I have also received today a copy of a 
letter from Prof. Louis H. Pollak of Yale 
Universitv Law School, a noted constitu- 
tional authority. This letter fully sup- 
ports the view I have taken that this par- 
ticular contemot action directly violates 
the first amendment, which expressly di- 
rects Congress to “make no law—abridg- 
ing the freedom—of the press.” So the 
Members will have an opportunity to re- 
view the authorities Professor Pollak has 
cited, I am inserting in the Recor at this 
peat a copy of his letter dated July 9, 

Yate Universtry Law ScHoo., 
New Haven, Conn., July 9, 1971. 
WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: You have asked my opinion on 
the propriety of the resolution now pending 
before the House of Representatives, as fay- 
orably recommended by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that 
Dr. Frank Stanton and the Columbia Broad- 


casting System (of which Dr. Stanton is 
President) be cited for contempt for failure 


to comply with the subpoena issued on May 
26 by the Committee’s Special Subcommit- 
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tee on Investigations. In view of the fact 
that the House is expected to consider this 
matter early next week, the pressure of time 
precludes the preparation of a fully detailed 
opinion. Wherefore, I shall confine myself, in 
this letter to the expression of my over-all 
conclusions and the general premises from 
which those conclusions flow. 

My over-all conclusions are these: 

1. Coerced compliance with the subpoena 
of May 26, calling for the production 
of the “outtakes” of the CBS news and news- 
commentary program entitled The Selling of 
the Pentagon, would invade the news-gather- 
ing and editorial functions of CBS and its 
reportorial and editorial staff in contraven- 
tion of the freedom of the press guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. 

2. Fidelity to the Constitution required Dr. 
Stanton not to comoly, and not to permit any 
other agent of CBS to comply, with the sub- 
poena of May 26. 

3. For the House to vote a citation of con- 
tempt would be to vote an unconstitutional 
sanction; and for the House to request that 
the Attorney General prosecute Dr. Stanton 
and/or CBS for contempt of the House would 
be to request the executive branch of the 
government to pursue a judicial result fore- 
closed by the First Amendment. 

The premises from which the foregoing 
conclusions flow are these: 

A. Although the investigatory power of the 
Congress, and each of its chambers, is broad, 
that power, like all the powers of Congress 
and of the other branches of our government, 
is subordinate to “the restraints of the Bill 
of Rights. . . .” Watkins v. United States, 354 
U.S. 178, 198; cf. United States v. Rumely, 345 
US. 41. 

B. To compel the production of a television 
reporter’s or editor's “outtakes” is indistin- 
guishable from compelling a newspaper re- 
porter or editor to produce the notes and 
drafts from which his published covy is de- 
veloped. The chilling effect of such an intru- 
sion upon the reporting and editorial func- 
tions hardly requires argument. The strength 
of the First Amendment guarantees which in- 
sulate these raw materials of journalism from 
coerced production is dramatically demon- 
strated by Caldwell v. United States, 434 F. 
2d 1081 (now pending on certiorari before 
the Supreme Court). In Caldwell a federal 
grand jury—whose investigatory powers in 
the realm of federal law enforcement are 
comparable in breadth with those of Con- 
gress—sought to compel a newspaper report- 
er to produce his “notes and tave record- 
ings” with resvect to matters under inquiry 
by the grand jury. 434 F. 2d at 1083 n. 2. Pro- 
test of that subpoena resulted in its super- 
session by a first. and then a second, far nar- 
rower subpoena merely requiring the reporter 
to attend and testify at a grand jury hear- 
ing. On challenge to that far more limited 
subvoena, enforcement was granted by the 
district court only on terms protecting the re- 
porter from forced disclosure of information 
conveyed to him confidentially. But the court 
of appeals concluded that even this protec- 
tive arrangement was constitutionally defec- 
tive; even coerced attendance (shorn of any 
requirement of the production of documents 
or tape recordings) must be predicated on 
terms consistent with the freedom of the 


ress: 

“TWie hold that where it has been shown 
that the public’s First Amendment right to 
be informed would be jeopardized by requir- 
ing a journalist to submit to secret Grand 
Jury interrogation, the Government must re- 
svond by showing a compelling need for the 
witness’s presence before judicial process can 
issue to require attendance.” (434 F. 2d at 
1089.) 

Although I believe the holding of the 
court of appeals in Caldwell was correct, and 
should be sustained by the Supreme Court, 
I would not that even the ruling of the dis- 
trict court would sustain, as against First 
Amendment guarantees, only a far more 
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circumscribed subpoena power with respect 
to Dr. Stanton and CBS than that asserted 
by the Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions: In Caldwell the grand jury was in- 
vestigating problems of law enforcement— 
clearly within its purview—not, as here, the 
constitutionally protected preserve of jour- 
nalism. The subpoena sought to be judicially 
enforced was a subpoena to testify—not, as 
here, to produce the working materials of 
the journalist—and the testimony sought 
to be elicited was secret, not public. In short, 
even the district court’s decision in Cald- 
well, let alone that of the court of appeals, 
establishes a fortiori the unconstitutionality 
of the subpoena directed against Dr. Stanton 
and CBS—unless it be the case, as argued by 
the June 8 Staff Memorandum of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Investigations, on 
which the Special Subcommittee 
avowedly to have relied, that “With respect 
to the applicability of the First Amendment, 
broadcasting is not identical to other means 
of communication . . ." and “The legal sta- 
tus of a broadcaster cannot be equated to 
that of a newspaper publisher. . . .” (Staff 
Memorandum, p. 74.) 

C. But any suggestion that Dr. Stanton 
and CBS—and the public right they assert— 
are not protected by the First Amendment, 
because CBS is a television network and 
not a newspaper, is of course foreclosed. As 
recently as June 7, the Supreme Court in 
Rosenbloom v. Metromedia reaffirmed that 
the First Amendment protects the broadcast 
“press” just as it protects the printing press. 
Of course it is true that Congress has sub- 
stantial regulatory authority over television 
and radio licensees, pursuant to its steward- 
ship of the limited number of broadcast fre- 
quencies. But such authority carries with 
it no power to trammel the free press rights 
of the broadcast media and the public they 
serve. In that respect—the respect control- 
ling here—the broadcaster and the newspa- 
per publisher are constitutional equivalents. 
I suggest that the point may be brought 
home by a reminder of admonitions voiced 
by Justices Holmes and Brandeis, dissent- 
ing in Milwaukee Publishing Company v. 
Burleson, 255 U.S. 407, from assertions that 
the government could give or withhold the 
second class postal privileges of newspapers 
and magazines on whatever terms it chose. 
Their dissenting views—cited with approval 
by the Court majority a generation later 
(Hannegan v. Esquire, 327 U.S. 146, 156)— 
were these: 

“The United States may give up the Post 
Office when it sees fit, but while it carries 
it on the use of the mails is almost as much 
a part of free speech as the right to use our 
tongues. ... (255 U.S, at 437; Homes J.) 

“Congress may not through its police pow- 
er put limitations upon the freedom of the 
press which if directly attempted would be 
unconstitutional. This court also stated in- 
Ez parte Jackson, that ‘Liberty of circulating 
is as essential to that freedom as liberty 
of publishing; indeed, without the circu- 
lation, the publication would be of little 
value.’ It is argued that although a news- 
paper is barred from the second-class mail, 
liberty of circulation is not denied; because 
the first and third-class mail and also oth- 
er means of transportation are left open to 
a publisher. Constitutional rights should not 
be frittered away by arguments so techni- 
cal and unsubstantial. ‘The Constitution 
deals with substance, not shadows. Its in- 
hibition was levelled at the thing, not the 
name.’ Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277, 
325 (255 U.S. at 430-431; Brandeis J.) 

To paraphrase Justice Holmes, the United 
States may give up the use of the radio and 
television waves when it sees fit. But while 
that form of the press is in use, the First 
Amendment protects the freedom of that 
press. 

D. In the present case, the unconstitution- 
ality of the subpoena sought to be enforced 
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is only underscored by the fact that the 
Special Subcommittee already has in its pos- 
session the overwhelming bulk of the infor- 
mation the subpoena is said to be designed 
to elicit; that is to say, the Special Sub- 
committee has already been given by Mr. 
Henkin his own transcription of the CBS 
interview with him. And indeed, if nonethe- 
less there still remained any additional in- 
formation in which (contrary to my views, 
supra) the Special Subcommittee could be 
regarded as having sufficient interest in the 
production of, as to justify the exercise of 
the subpoena power, that remote possibility 
disappeared on June 28, the day before the 
Special Subcommittee voted to recommend 
the citation of Dr. Stanton and CBS for con- 
tempt: on June 28 Dr. Stanton issued new 
“CBS Operating Standards: News and Public 
Affairs” to various officers and department 
heads of CBS and its subsidiaries. The next 
day—June 29—after voting the recommended 
contempt citations, the Special Subcommit- 
tee issued a news release reciting and ex- 
plaining its action; that release also con- 
tained these sentences: 

“The Subcommittee also noted that this 
morning Dr. Stanton released CBS’ new oper- 
ating standards for news and public affairs. 
If these guides had been followed in “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” the Subcommit- 
tee noted, its inquiry would not have been 


necessary. 

It seems manifest that, taking at its 
strongest the Subcommittee's stated case for 
launching the inquiry in the first place, its 
inquiry is no longer necessary. For the House 
now to vote contempt citations would, I be- 
lieve, compound the unconstitutionality of 
the subpoena of May 26. 

E. When the House votes on this matter, 
its members would do well to bear in mind 
that the First Amendment expressly directs 
Congress to “make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom .. . of the press. .. .” 

Very truly yours, 
Lours H POLLAK. 


I am also greatly concerned because 
the scope of this contempt citation is 
being widened by greater and greater use 
of a purported legislative justification 
to investigate falsehood or deceit. I have 
examined the subcommittee statement 
attached to the letter of Chairman STAG- 
cers dated July 8, 1971. 

On page 3 of the statement, it is stated 
that— 

The Committee by its subpoena is seek- 
ing nothing more than the best and only real 
evidence to lay to rest the charges that CBS 
has engaged in calculated falsehood. 


This is far different from the subcom- 
mittee’s April 21, 1971, statement of leg- 
islative purpose wherein the subcommit- 
tee spoke of “practices which might re- 
sult in misleading and deceiving the pub- 
lic.” Apparently the subcommittee now 
speaks of “calculated falsehood,” which 
means that an accusation is now being 
investigated to determine whether a 
falsehood was transmitted with knowl- 
edge that the material being transmitted 
was false or with a reckless disregard for 
whether the material was true or false. 


My examination of the record shows no 
evidence that CBS was involved in a 
deliberate or malicious effort to publish 
a falsehood, but this is now being made 
part of the investigation. 

This brings into full force the chilling 
effect of this subpena. I have available 
a statement by Walter Cronkite of CBS 
who is the so-called “anchor man” of 
the evening news program and has acted 
as a principal correspondent in the cover- 
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age of special events such as the space 
missions and national political conven- 
tions and elections. He sets forth in pre- 
cise detail what will occur to reporters 
and editors if the Government is in- 
volved in surveillance of their notes, film 
footage, and other materials 

Mr. Speaker, I would request permis- 
sion that I might insert at this point a 
copy of the letter of Walter Cronkite 
which gives a view into the effects this 
contempt citation would have on individ- 
ual newsmen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LINK). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF WALTER CRONKITE 


Since April, 1962 my principal assignment 
with CBS News has been Managing Editor of 
the CBS Evening News with Walter Cron- 
kite, a thirty minute news broadcast pre- 
sented five nights each week by the CBS 
Television Network. In addition, I frequently 
serve as “anchor man” in the coverage of 
such special events as space missions and na- 
tional political conventions and elections. 
Prior to joining CBS in 1950, I was a report- 
er-correspondent with United Press Inter- 
national for eleven years, covering the West- 
ern Front in World War II, the Nuremberg 
Trials and post-war Moscow. 

My work involves the preparation of the 
considerable volume of material necessary for 
such extemporaneous broadcasts as political 
conventions, elections and space missions. It 
also involves participation in the determina- 
tion of which topics should be covered on 
daily television news broadcasts and how 
they should be covered. 

The question of “outtakes” around which 
the investigation of the Staggers Subcommit- 
tee has centered is, of course, an important 
one. But it is only subsidiary to the far 
greater issue of the right of a branch of gov- 
ernment to review the judgment of those 
who collect, edit and broadcast the news. 

The idea is clearly contradictory to the in- 
tent of the First Amendment, Le., to pro- 
tect both the people and the government 
through the free exercise of speech and press. 

But even if there had been no First 
Amendment it should be clear that any such 
government supervision as proposed here, 
whether after the fact or not, removes broad- 
casting as a viable news medium. 

It scarcely bears argument that a news 
medium must function without fear or favor 
if it is to properly discharge its obligation to 
inform the people. Any governmental panel 
that assumes the right to call a news organi- 
zation to account must be presumed to be 
hostile. It scarcely would seek to investigate 
reporting with which it agreed. To place the 
broadcast medium under the threat of such 
investigation is to place it permanently under 
the fear of accountability to unfriendly an- 
tagonists wielding the power of legal re- 
straint. 

The effect would be more than chilling on 
broadcast reporting. It would put journalis- 
tic enterprise in the deep freeze, with the 
rigidity and the heart and compassion of a 
block of ice. 

It is likely, indeed, that many broadcasters 
would be unwilling to commit unlimited re- 
sources of their legal and executive staffs to 
defend a documentary or daily reportage 
when it would be far more comfortable sim- 
ply to forego mention of the item or the 
subject. 

Impossible would be the position of the 
journalist working under such understand- 
ably timid management. For each piece of 
potentially controversial reporting (and 
there is scarcely any topic, including the 
weather, that is not controversial) he would 
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presumably have to go to management for 
approval to broadcast. 

Or, since this would be impractical, he 
would ignore the item and fill his broadcast 
with something less likely to involve his 
company and himself in lengthly review by 
non-professional and frequently politically- 
biased critics. 

To the extent that journalists must base 
their judgments on factors which are totally 
unrelated to the journalistic function, the 
quality of these judgments diminishes. If 
reporters, editors and producers must con- 
sider in their decision making the possibility 
of being summoned before an investigative 
arm of the government to justify these de- 
cision, I believe that independence and vigor 
in broadcast journalism will be inevitably 
sacrificed. 

It should be noted that, if this principle of 
accountability to political bodies is estab- 
lished through this contempt action, the 
practice may not stop with Congress. By the 
same doctrine local radio and television sta- 
tions may find themselves hauled before city 
councils, county courts and state legisla- 
tures. While Congress’ authority may be 
greater because of the Federal licensing 
power, these local bodies have their own 
sources of pressure (occupation licenses, con- 
struction permits, fire inspections, et cetera). 
This harassment by investigation could be 
carried to a point that it would prove too 
costly and hence unwise for a local station 
even to attempt to report and document the 
controversial news of the community. 

There is no question here of whether the 
reporters and editors perform well or poorly, 
with accuracy or inaccuracy or even with ob- 
jectivity or with bias. It is inconceivable that 
those who are elected to public office on par- 
tisan platforms, who represent, properly, the 
special interests of their region, who by their 
politica’ nature hold strong views on the is- 
sues of the day, should be vested with the 
right to say whether broadcast journalism is 
performing in the people’s interests. They 
may be qualified to define those interests in 
their lights, but in a democracy it is essential 
to have a monitor on those who would set 
themselves up as qualified to exercise that 
privilege. 

The newspapers have served this function 
well, Today, unfortunately, economic circum- 
stances have reduced the number of daily 
newspapers until few American cities have 
more than one newspaper or, perhaps, two 
newspapers under single ownership. In these 
cities, where there is an absence of newspaper 
competition, there is the possibility, of course, 
that the single newspaper, or two newspapers 
under single ownership, will represent only 
comfortable majority interests. 

The more numerous broadcast outlets pro- 
vide a superb watchdog for the print press, 
preventing it, through inadvertence, sloth or 
caprice, from ignoring or even distorting ime 
portant news of the day. 

Likewise the newspapers, as they have 
proved, are and will continue to be severe 
critics of the broadcast medium. There is 
adequate check and balance here between 
competing media to assure sound perform- 
ance without the interference of government. 

To deny the free play of these forces by 
putting one of them under the surveillance 
of government would be to deny the people 
the free press the founding fathers thought 
essential to the workings of a democarcy. 

Vice President Agnew was right in his Des 
Moines speech of November, 1969, when he 
said that a handful of men determine what 
news will be shown on the networks. I know 
of no other way the highly delicate job can be 
done. It cannot be done by a committee of 
politicians, bureaucrats, educators, sociolo- 
gists or what not, nor can it be done by 
plebiscite. 

Nor can it be done without fear or favor— 
which means it cannot be done at all—if the 
reporter or editor must be constantly looking 
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over his shoulder for those who would have 
his product reflect their standards of right 
and wrong. 

If broadcast journalism is brought to that 
state by court affirmation of the right of 
Congress, or anybody else, to question the 
judgment of its practitioners through the 
use of compulsory process, then it ceases to 
be an energetic seeker of the truth but be- 
comes a pallid conduit for that propaganda 
which is palatable to the majority of Con- 
gress or the administration of the moment— 
Republican, Democrat, Wallacite or Yippy. 

And if it came to that, there would be no 
reason for professional journalists to remain 
in broadcasting. Those who stayed would be 
those satisfied with serving the majority their 
daily diet of the indisputably bland. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the part 
that is most disturbing in his whole 
statement is the second-to-last para- 
graph which states that if the editing 
and producing of television news is to 
be reviewed by government—whether at 
the Federal, State or local level—then it 
will cease to be an energetic seeker of 
the truth but instead becomes a pallid 
conduit for that propaganda which is 
palatable to the majority of Congress or 
the administration of the moment—Re- 
publican, Democrat, Wallacite, or Yippy, 
and his ultimate conclusion, which is: 

And if it came to that, there would be no 
reason for professional journalists to re- 
main in broadcasting. Those who stayed 
would be those satisfied with serving the 
the majority their daily diet of the indis- 
putably bland. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement of this 
journalist demonstrates why I believe 
the Constitutiton is not a dry, legal docu- 
ment but is a living, dynamic part of 
our Government. The First Amendment 
guarantee of a free press has just as 
much validity today in terms of main- 
taining a free and open society as it had 
in the days of Peter Zenger and Thomas 
Paine. I hope that tomorrow Congress 
will recognize not only the great Ameri- 
can tradition of a free press, but the 
present necessity of maintaining it as a 
vital part of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL) , for 
yielding to me, and I want to join with 
the gentleman in the statement that he 
made. I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL), in the course 
of the debate on this matter, and in the 
course of the committee hearings, has 
made a great contribution, and I as one 
Member of this body appreciate it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Sveaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
would be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Californi« (Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
fact that we have taken the special or- 
ders here this afternoon brings very 
sharply into focus the need to change 
the rules of the House for consideration 
of matters as significant as a resolution 
to cite for contempt. 

When the matter is called up tomor- 
row, there will be 1 hour’s time and 
within the course of that 1 hour Members 
are going to have to decide whether or 
not they feel an adequate showing has 
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been made to justify citing Dr. Frank 
Stanton and CBS for contempt of Con- 
gress. 

Now they are going to make this deci- 
sion without all of the information before 
them because much of it is not going to be 
published until tomorrow. I hope the 
Members of this body who read these 
remarks tomorrow morning will do so 
with great diligence, lacking the oppor- 
tunity to study it and to give it the very 
sober consideration that it requires. 

It is a grave step for this Congress to 
cite the President of a major broadcast- 
ing network for contempt. A very grave 
step—when one considers it in the con- 
text that the Congress or the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
through its Special Investigations Sub- 
committee has requested. 

We requested the outages of this pro- 
gram—the portions not broadcast in 
order to review editorial judgments and 
to test them against some nebulous or 
nonexistent Federal standard of truth 
or a Federal pattern of conduct to avoid 
deceit knowingly or unknowingly. 

I do not know where these guidelines 
exist, but I do know it is not the proper 
role of Government to undertake to de- 
termine that issue in the legislative body. 
There is a regulatory commission and 
apparently it found no basis for action 
here—and I think quite wisely so. It 
found no basis for action because it rec- 
ognized that you could not get a unanim- 
ity as to what constituted truth in the 
broadest sense—or what actually you 
may have to take to avoid some sem- 
blance of deceit. 

I am mindful of the fact that every 
Member of this body during the course of 
the congressional session asks repeat- 
edly for the right to revise and extend 
remarks made here on the floor of the 
House. Is that revision deceitful? Is it 
untruthful? I would not want to judge 
whether my colleagues have acted with 
complete fidelity to the standards of 
truthfulness and candor or whether they 
have engaged in a little deceit. They 
might even do so inadvertently. Again I 
do not think it is our business to under- 
take this kind of examination. 

I want to make it abundantly clear 
that I have never in my years in this 
House ducked the responsibility for hold- 
ing the broadcast media fully accounta- 
ble for their actions. I have not been 
generally regarded as one of their most 
sympathetic listeners. I have been called 
upon as a member of the original Legis- 
lative Oversight Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and here I think I am prob- 
ably the only member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
who was originally on that subcommit- 
tee, when it conducted the investigations 
into the $64,000 question series and into 
the payola practices of the industry. I 
was very strongly criticized as were many 
of my colleagues for the actions we took 
then. 

I think they were appropriate and on 
other investigations that have been 
made, I have joined in. But this one, in 
my judgment, is not appropriate. This is 
the wrong kind of case for the Congress 
to get into. 
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This is a case of second guessing peo- 
ple who are engaged in a business of 
collecting and reporting news—and that 
is not our business. The mere fact that 
the media is licensed should not give us 
license to do that but it should impose 
uvon us greater restraint to approach 
these borders of our powers with a great 
deal of caution. Nothing could be pro- 
duced if Dr. Stanton came back before 
the committee and gave it everything it 
asked for. Nothing would be produced 
that is not now available. I have talked 
with the chief counsel of the Special In- 
vestigations Subcommittee. I have asked 
for any indication, document, of any 
kind of misrepresentation in this pro- 
gram that we do not already know about. 
But nothing has been produced. 

We have no need for this information. 
It is not necessary for us to have it in 
order to legislate, if there are appro- 
priate areas here for legislative action. 
This is the kind of case that destroys 
or damages greatly the image of the 
Congress, and I think it might well be 
the kind of case in a court of law which 
could lead to a decision which would or 
could in fact diminish the investigatory 
powers of this body. I think we should 
avoid that kind of development. I think 
we should avoid this confrontation, and 
I hope that every Member of this body 
recognizes the very grave responsibility 
imposed on them in voting tomorrow on 
whether or not to carry forward with 
this contempt citation. 

Remember, this is not a personal is- 
sue. This is not a case of supporting or 
not supporting the chairman. It is not a 
case of getting or not getting Dr. Frank 
Stanton. It is not a case of supporting 
or not supporting the majority or minori- 
ty on this issue in the committee. It is 
a case of determining, after the applica- 
tion of your own best judgment, what 
is right and appropriate for the occasion. 
If every Member does that, and does it 
with fairness, then I have no question 
of the outcome. If they fail to do it, and 
if instead of taking that responsible 
course they act on the basis of personal 
bias or because somebody asks them to 
act in any manner, then they will do a 
disservice to themselves and a disservice 
to this body. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Sveaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Trernan). 

Mr. TIERNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I wish to concur with the thoughts of 
the nrevious speakers, including the re- 
marks of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. It is quite significant that 
Members who voted not to report out the 
resolution citing the President of CBS 
and also CBS for failure to respond to 
the subpena represent Members on both 
sides of the committee. 

As the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss) has indicated, it is certainly not 
a vote in support of one party or an- 
other. 

Another point that I believe should 
be made clear today is that one of the 
reasons the special order was important 
today, is that the report of the commit- 
tee is not available now. Every Member 
who voted against the citation has sub- 
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mitted, in concurrence with other mem- 
bers-of the committee, their views in op- 
position to this action. Some have even 
felt so strongly that they have inserted 
their own individual views in the RECORD. 
What the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss) and yourself have done by 
having this exchange here today is at 
least to make available to the Members 
tomorrow in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the information you have presented so 
that they will be able to read the view- 
points of yourself and also some of the 
information that the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Apams) has been able 
to put into the Recorp. 

The vote that we will have tomorrow 
will be a very important one. I have at- 
tempted to obtain from the chairman of 
the full committee some indication of 
how much time will be allocated to those 
who have different views, views shared 
by you and I with regard to this action, 
and we have not been able to obtain that 
because under the Rules of the House 
we will have one hour of debate and the 
chairman has control of that time. He 
has certainly indicated that he will be 
fair, but at the present time we do not 
know whether that fairness means one 
minute, 5 minutes, 10 minutes or 1 hour. 
We have been attempting to obtain an 
indication that he will give us 5 minutes 
to express the views of those who want 
to help the gentleman, thus giving equal 
balance to the debate that will be going 
on the floor. We think that is extremely 
important. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to say 
I do not remember if the gentleman has 
asked me one single question about time. 
Certainly I do not remember where it 
was, or how it was, but I must have 
been listening to some other people if the 
gentleman asked me one single question 
about time. 

Mr. TIERNAN. If the gentleman from 
North Carolina will yield further, I will 
ask the chairman if we did not have a 
discussion in the well of the House last 
Wednesday, when I asked how much time 
would be allocated to those of us who 
were not in agreement with this action of 
the committee, and the chairman’s re- 
sponse was that he would be fair. 

I certainly agree that the chairman 
has always been fair, and he is fair, but 
I am trying to make the point that as of 
this moment the chairman has not 
agreed to give 5 minutes or 1 minute or 
10 mintues or any time of the 1 hour that 
is going to be allocated to him and under 
his control. 

It certainly is within his right not to 
give any time or not even to indicate how 
much time he would give, but it is very 
difficult for us who have people who want 
to speak on this very important debate 
to not know how much time we can allo- 
cate to the gentleman in the well, or the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, or 
some other committee. 

I certainly have no control of the time, 
but I yield to the gentleman who does 
have control of the time. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
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tunately under the rules of the House 
we have only 1 hour of debate. I certain- 
ly agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that the rules of the House should 
be amended or changed so that in cases 
like this we may have adequate debate 
to bring out all sides of this issue, or 
something else if a similar issue comes 
up in the future. 

That is the reason why we have taken 
this time this afternoon—to bring to the 
attention of the Members in this way the 
fact that there is another side, that Mem- 
bers have another opinion, and that we 
have a dissenting opinion, and there is 
expert opinion available that says we 
should not take this action. 

I have talked to the chairman of the 
committee. He has not made up his 
mind, he has told me, as to the exact 
allocation of time, but he has indicated 
a willingness to be fair in that allocation, 
and certainly I am going to go along 
with him in that regard. I would like it 
very much if he would allocate 30 min- 
utes of the 1 hour to me. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, when the gentle- 
men came to me, in all fairness, he would 
have to admit, he asked for 15 minutes 
for his side, and that would leave only 
15 minutes on this side. I said I would 
try to be fair, did I not? I told the gen- 
tleman I could not give him 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I asked the chairman for 15 minutes for 
the Republican dissenters and 15 min- 
utes for those who voted no on the ma- 
jority side. He told me he could not al- 
locate the time at that time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. What would be fair 
and normal, and I will state it tomorrow, 
would be to give time to the committee 
according to the proportion of those who 
voted no and the proportion of those who 
voted yes. Therefore, for those who voted 
yes there would have to be 40 minutes, 
and for those who voted no, there would 
have to be 20 minutes. 

Mr. TIERNAN. We would be happy to 
agree to that. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that arguing this point is 
not what we should be doing. I believe 
we should be arguing the issue. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
appreciate it if the gentleman would 
yield further. I think it is important to 
pursue this point, and I think if the 
chairman would indicate that those who 
are in opposition to the action that has 
been taken by the committee would have 
20 minutes for those with similar views, 
I, for one, would be very pleased with 
that, because then we can allocate the 
time among the many Members who 
have requested time to speak on this 
point, and I think that would be fair, but 
I am not saying the chairman has in- 
dicated here he will do that. I under- 
stand, but I think in all fairness it would 
give us an opportunity tonight to pre- 
pare for the many requests that have 
been made if the chairman would in- 
dicate just how much time will be given 
those who have signed the minority view 
and also those who are not members of 
the committee who have indicated we 
should not take this action. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman has 
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said he would be satisfied with 20 min- 
utes, I can assure him he will have 20 
minutes, but I want to be fair. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I think the gentleman 
in the well would be happy to control 
that for us in the minority, and I think 
we can agree on that. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman, first of all, for taking the 
time to present his views in the commit- 
tee and also for taking this special order 
tonight. 

In view of the fact that it will be dif- 
ficult for the committee to have a printed 
report of the committee, and also the 
minority views, available for the Mem- 


‘bers of the House, I believe at least the 


Members will have an opportunity to 
read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
morrow morning the varying points of 
view. I believe that is most important. 

I know the gentleman joined with some 
of us in sending out the “colleague” let- 
ter, which we hope will bring this matter 
to their attention further tomorrow. 

I thank the gentleman again. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, may I conclude by stating that 
the committee states it is operating in 
good faith and it is operating within the 
investigative powers of the Congress to 
look into the need for legislation in the 
broadcast news area. 

The committee claims that examina- 
tion of these out-takes, or prints, scripts, 
or what have you from this program 
called “The Selling of the Pentagon” is 
essential in order to formulate this legis- 
lation. 

The committee will also be saying that 
the broadcast industry holds a public 
trust which distinguishes it from the 
role and the duties of the print media. 

As the public’s representative, the com- 
mittee asserts that it has the power and 
that it has the obligation to exert some 
strict supervision over the franchise or 
license it awards these broadcasters when 
they are granted access to the public 
airways. 

I, as one Member, do not argue with 
the committee’s good faith and do not 
argue with the assertion that the Con- 
gress has powers and perhaps some 
duties, and that it should effectuate some 
clearly outlined course as between the 
commercial broadcasters, the Govern- 
ment which licenses them, and the public 
interest that has to be served. 

But I do feel strongly if the Congress 
intends to legislate anv new broadcasting 
policies it does not need the out-takes 
from “The Selling of the Pentagon” in 
order to legislate. So I do not believe the 
fairness doctrine is an issue here. I do 
not believe there is any charge that any 
illegal action has been taken. I do not 
believe these are issues. The news con- 
tent, it appears to me, is the issue. 

Just as unfettered reporting and pres- 
entation of the printed news is protected 
by the first amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, so I feel strongly that this pro- 
tection must be extended to the elec- 
tronic news media if they are going to 
provide essential information and, of 
course, sometimes the painful function 
of keeping the public informed and aware 
of the workings of this society. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL) for 
yielding, and I commend him for his re- 
marks regarding the forthcoming ac- 
tion to cite CBS President Frank Stanton 
for contempt of Congress. 

This special order has been most help- 
ful in bringing to light the many points 
which are involved in the congressional 
contempt citation, and I join with the 
gentleman (Mr. BroyYHILL) in opposing 
this motion. 

To me, a free, and inquiring press 
guarantees the people’s right to know 
who, what, where, why, and how its Gov- 
ernment operates. To censure, bridle, or 
control the views of the news media is to 
deny the people the facts that they must 
have to formulate opinions, and to choose 
their representatives. 

I oppose the action to cite CBS for 
contempt—not because I am pleased by 
all the editing methods used by broad- 
casters—but because I feel far safer get- 
ting my news and views direct from the 
wide choice of independent voices avail- 
able to us than I could ever feel under 
censorship from any level of govern- 
ment, however well intended. 

The best, and indeed, the only censure 
of the news must be the audience for 
which it is intended—the public. For if 
the public is appalled or incensed by the 
media, then it will turn to other sources 
for its news. The threat of public dis- 
belief and contempt should hang far 
heavier over the media and its com- 
mercial sponsors than any legal action. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I yietd to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to address myself to certain 
inconsistencies here today. 

I know my other colleague from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss), has referred to the 
vulnerability we all hold as coeditors of 
the most edited, altered, rearranged, in 
some instances staged—and, according 
to our critics, faked—documents in the 
entire Nation. 

I hold in my hand what is known as 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Ah, that it 
were a record. Unfortunately, it is what 
we who compile it wish to make it. 

One might wonder how it is that men, 
435 of us—drawn from so many back- 
grounds, from so many walks of life— 
regularly happen to appear in print as 
so grammatical, so well ordered in our 
syntax, so inspired in our ideas, so 
orderly in the progression of our 
thoughts as we do. 

Some of us who are sometimes not 
heard to complete two sentences out in 
the cloakroom can come down into the 
well oy this House and mumble three 
magic words, “revise and extend,” then 
go back to our offices and, lo and behold, 
the next day turn up in print as a veri- 
table Demosthenes. Of course, the answer 
is that we have associates in our office 
who are very skilled at putting words to- 
gether. I imagine if some of those type- 
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writers back in our offices contained 
chlorophyll, this Chamber might be 
transformed into a veritable Hanging 
Garden of Babylon, so eloquent are we in 
print. 

Nor is that all. Does anyone forget a 
few months ago—and, of course, this 
occurred in the other body—a Member 
who was embarrassec when he had hoped 
to be here for a vote. It developed that 
he was not even in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but was winding up a skiing trip 
in Colorado. Yet the Recor for that day 
contained six different speeches by the 
gentleman, all inserted therein during 
his absence. 

Of course, we in the House are a little 
more concerned with validity. We insist 
upon something called Extensions of Re- 
marks in the Recorp. Here, of course, if 
we are absent, anyone from our office can 
insert an entry into the Recorp which 
appears therein as an address delivered 
in the House of Representatives by the 
Honorable So-and-So on the given date. 
It even begins with “Mr. Speaker” fol- 
lowed by a comma. Now, I wonder why we 
do it that way unless it is intended to 
persuade the voters back home that we 
are indeed here on the floor, actually 
making a speech which we can then clip 
out of the Recorp and send to whoever 
is interested back in our district. 

The fact of the matter is that this doc- 
ument is guilty of virtually all the sins 
that the network, CBS, has been as- 
cused of in the instant citation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned about an- 
other bit of inconsistency in this move. 
The gentleman in the well and I have 
been members of this committee for the 
same length of time. We recall that less 
than 2 years ago there was another ci- 
tation voted by the committee, a citation 
for contempt. This citation was against 
an outgoing Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is an 
arm of the Congress. The Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is a servant of the Congress. Yet 
this Chairman had refused pointblank, 
both in person and in writing, to provide 
our committee with documentation which 
we—all of us, or almost all of us—felt 
was absolutely essential to the investiga- 
tion of a matter that was causing us con- 
siderable concern. This was a radio 
broadcaster in the Midwest who had 
grossly misled the public in the conduct 
of contests on his station, and had un- 
questionably faked the program logs that 
he submitted to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. His license had been 
renewed on a temporary basis for 6 
months, and very rightly the Commerce 
Committee leadership, and we who voted 
with the leadership felt that the Commis- 
sion Chairman should be brought before 
us. He possessed certain documents which 
the FCC had considered when they is- 
sued the license. 

We were refused the right to share a 
look at that documentation. In response, 
we voted a citation for contempt, This 
was a citation involving no national se- 
curity, involving no first amendment 
rights to dissemination of opinion 
through a free press. It involved only our 
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dominion and our responsibility vis-a-vis 
the FCC, an arm of Congress. That cita- 
tion was never presented to the floor of 
the House for action. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say I am at a loss 
to know why. Yet we are asked to vote a 
citation now which could result in the 
jailing of a very prominent, a very 
valued American. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman in 
the well for obtaining this time. The 
gentleman has been a splendid leader 
within our committee on his side. We 
have not always been together, and I dare 
say we shall not always be together in 
the future. But I think mine will be the 
first name appearing under his in the 
dissenting views in the printed report 
accompanying this privileged resolution 
when it comes to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the gentleman to 
know how proud I am to share in the 
views which he has prepared and pre- 
sented so well. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman from California for 
his contribution. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
am pleased to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on ways and 
Means. 

(Mr. MILLS of Arkansas asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) : 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have some serious questions in my own 
mind about the citation, with all due 
respect to my good friend from West 
Virginia. the chairman of the commit- 
tee 


I have tried to inform myself as much 
as I can with respect to it. 

I have read some statements from 
some of the CBS journalists which I 
think would be of interest to all mem- 
bers of the committee which I insert 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The statements referred to follow: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. SMALL 


1. I am William J. Small, News Director 
and Bureau Manager of CBS News in Wash- 
ington. I have been with CBS since 1962 
and in my present position since 1963. I 
have been in broadcast journalism for over 
20 years and have had some limited news- 
paper experience prior to that. I have been 
News Director of Radio Station WLS in Chi- 
cago and News Director of WHAS Radio and 
WHAS-TV in Louisville prior to joining 
CBS. I served as the First President of the 
Qilinois News Broadcasters Association, vari- 
ous offices and finally President of the in- 
ternational Radio Television News Directors 
Association, and am presently a Regional 
Director of Sigma Delta Chi, the National 
Journalism Society and have for many years 
served as Vice Chairman of its Freedom of 
Information Committee with specific re- 
sponsibility for FOI problems in broadcast- 
ing. I am the author of To Kill A Messenger 
(Hastings House, 1970), an examination of 
the social and political impact of broadcast 
news which was honored by Sigma Delta Chi 
this year as the best research in journalism 
published during the previous twelve 
months. 

2. My duties at CBS News consist pri- 
marily of editorial direction and adminis- 
tration of its largest news bureau. Our staff 
in Washington embraces over 85 people in- 
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cluding 17 on-air reporters, news producers, 
deskmen, camera crews. etc. : 

3. The actions of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee have ‘already 
had a profound effect on our news opera- 
tion. While our people continue to do their 
news gathering in a professional manner, 
I sense a growing apprehension over the ac- 
tions of the Congress. There seems to. be a 
general feeling that continuation of the 
present trend will result in an unseen Con- 
gressional presence in the newsroom, peer- 
ing over the shoulders of journalists as they 
make their decisions. 

4. While the nervousness expressed above 
is difficult to express in specific example, one 
manifestation is already seen in treatment 
of the very story of the Committee's actions 
against Dr. Stanton. While most hearings 
are covered briskly and professionally with 
editing done similarly, this one series of 
hearings was not. There was special caution 
expressed by various participants in the 
process, a neryousness that the story might 
be examined later. This was limited not just 
to the days of the hearings but to news 
coverage of the various principals. One day 
recently an interview with Chairman Stag- 
gers was analyzed far beyond its normal due 
because the producer and correspondent 
feared that the Chairman, who was fumbling 
as he read, might appear awkward if special 
care were not taken in the editing. These 
concerns, while they exist frequently in 
Qther cases, took on special meaning and 
unusual attention because they were in the 
context of this current controversy. 

5. Haunting news producers, correspond- 
ents, and executives in the entire matter of 
post mortems of the editing process is that 
this will be done, if certain Congressional 
desires prevail, by nonjournalists whose mo- 
tives are not proper presentation of the news 
but examination of raw material to see if 
the news presented could have favored one 
side or another as Congressmen would have 
them favored. Examination of film out-takes, 
even by fellow professionals, can frequently 
be a poor judge of the actual editing with- 
out much more information. Not the least of 
the elements in this process is the Judgment 
as to the truth of statements on film. Some- 
times there is other material from equally 
respected sources which causes one to avoid 
using certain quotes, or to use them in 
juxtaposition with other material. Ignorance 
of these and the many other elements that 
go into editing decision make examination 
of outtakes often a poor way to judge the 
final product. 

6. There is a feeling which I share with 
many of my colleagues that outtakes of film 
will not be the end. Frustrated as investi- 
gators will become with this single source of 
raw material, they will seek a mandate to 
go beyond it to internal memoranda and 
individual memory of the editing process. 
The irony of all this is that one of our own 
checks and balances consists of frequent post 
mortems of story treatment. We are fre- 
quently checking back to see if a story 
couldn't have been done better or to make 
sure that our facts were correct (with re- 
sulting on-air corrections if needed.) Our 
post mortems, done by professionals with 
day-to-day concern with the story at hand, 
are often frustrating because the “evidence” 
is incomplete, the outtakes insufficient, the 
memories a bit hazy, honest men disagree- 
ing. 

k: Investigations ez post facto are injurious 
to a news organization. Each time we con- 
duct our own examination of a single story 
or a documentary, we tie up many men for 
many hours. Each time government does 
this, in the acts of federal agencies or Con- 
gressional committees, the hours are multi- 
plied and attentions distracted from the 
fundamental job of news gathering and 
presentation. It saps the energy of CBS 
News. There has been a great deal of this in 
recent years. Many resent the days spent in 
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gathering material for replies to such gov- 
ernment inquiries. Many resent even more 
the difficulty in catching the administrative 
eye for new projects because the news execu- 
tives are embroiled in lawyers’ chores, 

8. When government agents are given the 
opportunity to come into the newsroom and 
make these investigations in person and with 
frequency—the inevitable end, as I see it, of 
the present push for examination of non- 
broadcast material—then the greatest dam- 
age of all will be done. Courage is the essen- 
tial ingredient of my craft. It will be replaced 
with caution. Public service is the heart of 
what attracts good men to journalism. It will 
be blunted with concern for the intrusions 
of investigators and inquisitors. I am con- 
vinced that the end result will be the loss 
of most good men. They will run for news- 
papers where the First Amendment is yet to 
be corrupted. Those who remain will no 
longer operate freely. 

9. We see growing evidence of the impact 
that the actions to date have already had. 
This week I was told of a rumor circulating 
among reporters and Congressional press 
aides on the Hill. This rumor holds that a 
news source with a particularly controversial 
item wanted to approach CBS but decided not 
to do so because “CBS is in plenty of hot 
water with the Congress and would be afraid 
to touch it’. I don’t know if the story is 
true and I would hope that we are not yet 
fearful of controversy, but the mere fact 
that so many of our colleagues and Congres- 
sional news sources are willing to re-tell if 
not also believe this story is indicative of a 
serious problem. 

11. Broadcasting has many checks and 
balances against errors or even fraud. If 
CBS offers one version and other networks 
and the printed media offer another, CBS 
is suspect. If this happens enough, CBS has 
damaged its credibility and will lose its au- 
dience. To embrace a policy of news distor- 
tion is to invite one’s audience to leave. 
CBS News has its strength in the fact that 
{ts audience has not left, it is the largest 
in broadcasting. Peovle believe us because 
we have earned their faith. If people in the 
audience, if officials in the CBS structure, 
if the newsmen and executives of CBS af- 
filiated stations, question anything we do, 
they let us know and we take such inquiries 
seriously. More than that, our own people 
are encouraged and engage constantly in 
criticism of our product. We consider that 
most seriously as well. There are plenty of 
checks and balances even without the Fair- 
ness Doctrine. If these all failed, that Doc- 
trine itself provides ample opportunity for 
contrasting views. 

12. The ultimate loser if broadcasting can 
no longer engage in journalistic freedom is 
the public. The Congress itself will also lose 
because a cautious television may do an 
individual lawmaker no damage today but 
neither will it help him correct the errors 
of others tomorrow. His constituency, which 
ts also ours, relies heavily on television for 
its news. The health of a democratic state 
relies heavily on an informed electorate. In- 
formation flourishes only when there is a 
multiplicity and diversity of news sources. 
A crippled television will inhibit and infect 
the flow of information. 

13. A final and personal word. After over 
two decades of service in broadcast fournal- 
ism, my zeal for my craft remains high and 
my respect for my colleagues boundless. It 
is a tough fob they do and they do it well. 
The days of yellow fournalism are long gone. 
Today’s news revorting is of a higher quality 
than ever before. The sense of honesty and 
high scruvles of all journalists today, not 
only shared by but I suspect heavily in- 
fluenced by broadcast journalists, is unparal- 
leled in our history. It is because of that 
and because I have witnessed it first hand 
from the inside, that I bitterly resent the 
charges by Chairman Staggers of “calcu- 
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lated deception” and “deceit”. My colleagues 
are professionals in their craft and it is a 
high calling. If there were deception, deceit, 
fraud or even the merest fudging of the 
truth, they would speak up strongly and 
forcefully. They now do when they suspect 
even honest error. I dread the day when 
they fear to speak up. This effort on the 
part of the Congress brings that day closer. 


STATEMENT BY MARVIN KALB 


I have been diplomatic correspondent for 
CBS News, a division of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. since 1963. I have also 
been the CBS News Moscow Bureau Chief for 
three years—from 1960 to 1963. After join- 
ing CBS News in 1957, I worked as writer, 
researcher, editor and reporter. My Job has 
carried me to news stories around the world: 
Vietnam, several times; Eastern and Western 
Europe, often; the Asian Subcontinent, a few 
times; the Middle East, Africa and the Carib- 
bean. I have written four books: three on 
Russia, one on how the United States got 
involved in Vietnam; and numerous maga- 
zine articles. In addition, I served as Press 
Attache at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow in 
1955 and 1957. 

In the course of reporting on diplomatic 
affairs, I have become increasingly persuaded 
that my independence as a newsman is my 
greatest asset. When I returned to Washing- 
ton in 1963, after working in Moscow for 
CBS News, Edward R. Murrow, a former col- 
league who was then serving as Director of 
the United States Information Agency, told 
me: “Stay as skeptical of the pronounce- 
ments of your own government as you obvi- 
ously were of the pronouncements of the 
Soviet government. Stay independent of gov- 
ernments, and you will stay free as a re- 
porter.” I have never forgotten Murrow’s ad- 
vice. To me, it cuts to the very heart of the 
current controversy between Dr. Stanton and 
Congressman Staggers. The West Virginia 
congressman would have us forfeit part of 
our freedom as professional radio and tele- 
vision newsmen—the freedom to edit our 
news reports. Freedom in this area and in 
others is indivisible. Lose part of it and you 
have taken a long step toward losing it all. 

Discretion is the essence of diplomatic re- 
porting. If a State Department official, deal- 
ing in highly sensitive information, part of 
which he wishes to keep from the Congress, 
say, U.S. clandestine support of anti-com- 
munist guerrillas in Laos, if he were to agree 
to do a television interview (an unlikely 
event, but it happens), he would be even 
more circumspect than usual if he realized 
that the entire film record, including his 
“deep background” chitchat preceding the 
formal interview, or a misspoken thought, 
or even a simple slip of the tongue, might be 
subject to congressional scrutiny. In fact, I 
suspect he might not. even do the Interview. 
It is widely believed that much of the State 
Department's work—the White House's too— 
is absorbed with the questionable chore of 
presenting policy in such @ way as to avoid 
“Capitol Hill” scrutiny or criticism. To legis- 
late congressional access to the “outs” of in- 
terviews with “executive branch” officials 
would not only intrude into the functioning 
of TV newsmen, converting them, against 
their will into conduits between two sup- 
posedly indenendent branches of govern- 
ment, it would also drastically reduce the re- 
porters access to the executive branch and 
his credibility in the long run with the leg- 
islative branch. 

Our out-takes are, in their way, a news- 
paperman’s notebook. Congressional com- 
mittees have no right to demand a reporter's 
notebook; nor should they have any right to 
demand our out-takes. 

Perhaps because I lived in Russia for five 
yeers—two years. working for the U.S. Em- 
bassy; three years, as a correspondent—I 
have become deeply impressed by the dis- 
tinctions between an open society and a 
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closed one. One such distinction, endowed 
with constitutional legitimacy by the First 
Amendment, is a free press—newsmen and 
their organizations, functioning Independent 
of government control but responsible for 
reporting the news with objectivity and with- 
out partisanship. If a Congressional commit- 
tee, by its actions, begins to eat into the 
operations of a free press, thus running 
counter to the clear intent of the First 
Amendment, then it must take upon itself 
the responsibility of justifying the need to 
abridge a constitutionally-endowed right, 
thus tragically and unnecessarily narrowing 
the distance and eroding one of the distinc- 
tions between open and closed societies. 

I am also bothered by a practical matter. 
How does the Committee intend to legislate 
“truth?” By what Yardsticks? Political? Or 
purely technical? Does the Committee in- 
tend to station a staffman in a network news 
office to insure that the Committee’s stand- 
ards are applied in the editing of dally 
news stories or occasional documentaries? I 
cannot believe any committee of the Congress 
wants to get into that business. 

CBS news makes mistakes, I am sure. It 
would be foolish to claim or assume in- 
fallibility in people or organizations. We in 
television news know our errors better than 
anyone. There are strict standards, according 
to which we try to operate. Non-calculated 
deviations may occur. But there are stand- 
ards, and they are ours. To impose standards 
from outside is to fly in the face of the 
First Amendment. I recall a recent comment 
by former Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
“President Truman used to say, ‘if a man 
does not make mistakes, let him put on his 
wings and fly away’.”’ 

Congressman Staggers alleges “deliberate 
distortion” in “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 
He has been encouraging his colleagues to 
see a conspiracy on the part of the “media” 
well beyond this one broadcast. He sees the 
“manipulation of the ballot box,” “past proof 
of fraud and deceit” and the “art of cut and 
paste." It would appear that he describes too 
much cunning and machiavellian genius to 
us—and therefore to a process that is too 
haphazard, often too rushed, sometimes 
guileless and thoughtless, combining the im- 
mediate needs of the news with a sense of 
timing and drama, and pushed always by 
the tyranny of the clock (broadcasts start 
on time in this society) that, taken all to- 
gether, become the rule rather than the 
exception. Congress should be judging the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Finally, it is probably fair to say that our 
society is undergoing extraordinary pres- 
sures at this time, many produced by the 
nation’s involvement in Vietnam, and by 
the powerful currents of racial: adjustment 
and change. At such moments in history, 
when Congress is struggling to reassert a 
more clearcut role in the making of foreign 
affairs; when 18-year-olds become the voting 
equivalents of middleaged, mature men and 
women, though their outlooks and their 
needs may be startlingly different; when a 
sad spirit of deep divisiveness pervades our 
national discourse and when distrust of gov- 
ernment and institutional intolerance of peo- 
ple tend to crowd our better instincts, then 
clearly we would all be better off if we 
returned to original principles, which have 
served the nation magnificently for 195 
years. One such principle, obviously, is the 
First Amendment—and its guarantee of a 
free press: with all its faults, it is still the 
best watchdog on the wondrous workings of 
government but only if it is allowed to stand 
independent of it. 


STATEMENT BY BOB SCHIEFFER 
1. My name is Bob Schieffer. I live at 7510 
Maple Avenue, Chevy Chase, Maryland. I am 
the CBS News Pentagon Correspondent. Prior 
to employment at CBS News, I was a reporter 
for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, in Fort 
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Worth, Texas, and also served three years as 
news anchorman at WBAP-TV, the NEC tele- 
vision outlet for Dallas-Fort Worth. 

2. I am currently responsible for prepar- 
ing news reports about the department of 
defense for broadcast on CBS. Allowing the 
government or the congress to examine film 
out takes from my news reports would seri- 
ously impair my ability to report such news. 
I consider this unused film a part of my “re- 
porter’s notes” and as such, I feel it is im- 
perative that such information be kept con- 
fidential if I am to retain the trust and con- 
fidence of my news sources. 

3. Knowledge that this unused film is open 
to inspection by those outside CBS News 
would inhibit my news sources, discourage 
them from granting interviews, and in some 
cases, cause serious embarrassment or, in 
fact, result in irreparable damage to their 
careers. 

a.I could no longer guarantee news 
sources that CBS News would exercise com- 
plete control over how and where their re- 
marks would be seen and heard. During the 
course of an interview with a ranking U.S. 
Officer, he disclosed on film certain facts 
which upon refiection, he felt entered a 
highly sensitive area and that disclosure of 
this information might cause diplomatic em- 
barrassment to the United States. I was 
asked not to use that portion of the inter- 
view and complied with the request. 

b. Prior to an interview with a U.S. Sen- 
ator, 
portion of the session, the cameraman would 
be photographing long shots and that the 
sound recorded during that portion of the 
interview would not be used for broadcast. 
At that point, the senator burst into song 
and did an imitation of a radio Beer com- 
mercial. Use of this film clip during a “con- 
gressional investigation” would, at the very 
least, cause untold embarrassment to the 
senator. 

c. People sometimes make simple errors of 
fact or mistakes during interviews. Discov- 
ering the error later, they request that the 
portions of the interview in error not be 
used. Making these unedited interviews 
available to outside investigators would 
leave sources open to ridicule and scorn. 
This would no doubt cause them to have 
reservation about granting interviews. 

4. In some cases, providing film out takes 
of interviews to outside sources would give 
them an advance look at stories still in 
preparation. It is not uncommon to ask 
news sources about separate topics during 
the course of one interview session. During 
a recent interview with Senator Edward 
Kennedy, I asked him to comment on two 
subjects—prisoners of war and the recent 
disclosure of the Pentagon Papers by the 
New York Times. His remarks about the 
Pentagon Papers were used that night on 
the evening news. His remarks on the pris- 
oners were carried on a CBS News Special 
Report some days later. Investigators who 
demanded outtakes of takes of the Evening 
News interview would have received a 
bonus—the complete interview concerning 
the prisoners of war which still had not 
been broadcast. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON BENJAMIN 


1. I am a Senior Executive Producer for 
CBS News, a division of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. Prior to joining CBS 
News in December, 1956, I was a general as- 
signment reporter for United Press and for 
NEA Service, Inc., the Scripps-Howard fea- 
ture service, in Cleveland and New York; a 
free lance writer for national magaines; a 
producer, writer and director of documentary 
films for RKO-Pathe, Inc.; a writer for 
“Kraft,” “Robert Montgomery Presents” and 
other television programs. 

2. For CBS News I have been producer and 
executive producer of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, for which I produced 219 broadcasts 
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over nine years and which was the longest- 
running documentary series in the history of 
netwcr’ television. I servec in the same ca- 
pacity for the 21st Century and World War I 
series. I produced such CBS News broadcasts 
as “Young Mr. Eisenhcwer,” “Justice Black 
and the Bili of Rights,” and the series with 
Former President Lyndon B. Johnson. I have 
won virtually every award given by my pro- 
fession. 

3. My work as a producer for CBS News has 
taken me all over the world, generally with a 
film-camera crew in active production. I 
have a professional working knowledge of all 
aspects of television from photography in the 
field to the editing, writing and recording of 
broadcasts. 

4. I have had more than 20 years experience 
in that most vital of all films areas—the 
editing of motion pictures. While producers 
do not physically edit the film, they super- 
vise the editing and it is their most profound 
concern. This is not entirely an esthetic mat- 
ter, although artistry is involved. In broad- 
cast journalism it is a matter of fairness and 
balance and impartiality—the sine qua non 
of journalism. 

5. All journalism involves condensation. No 
newspaper can present every interview in its 
totality; every news story in its most infinite 
and inconsequential detail; every event no 
matter how trivial. Total recall is not jour- 
nalism; it is a recording device. The best 
newspaper is not necessarily the fattest. 
Many American newspapers, and especially 
the British press, have mastered the art of 
editing—of presenting the essence—to a high 
degree. And television, limited by the most 
rigorous of masters, the clock, has enhanced 
this journalistic art with its own arcane, and 
frequently misunderstood, skills. 

6. As a working producer in broadcast jour- 
nalism I pride myself in the use of these 
skills—skills which I began to learn as an 
editor on my college newspaper and devel- 
oped in my professional life. I take my jour- 
nalistic responsibility as solemnly as any 
other profession; it is my Hippocratic oath. I 
would no more distort what someone has 
said or done by misusing the editing tech- 
niques than I would lie. I consider this to be a 
sacred responsibility. And my experience at 
CBS News assures me that any producer who 
attempted to subvert or distort his material 
would not long remain in our employ. 

7. Why then the apprehension about some 
sort of official check of what you have done— 
a hand-on-the-shoulder in the editing room? 
I believe this would have a devastating effect. 
It would destroy the journalist’s confidence 
and demean his professional skill. It would 
stultify decisionmaking—and in television 
that process must be swift and certain. It 
would vitiate the final product, for a pro- 
ducer, knowing that every decision was sub-" 
ject to official review, would tend to take the 
easy route: make no decisions, certainly no 
tough decision, and perhaps retreat from 
the arena entirely. It would, in my view, 
eliminate the appetite for investigative re- 
porting. Much of the investigation has tradi- 
tionally involved the government. The pro- 
posed system would involve a review by the 
very people you are investigating. No pro- 
ducer would face that prospect with equa- 
nimity. The result would be a drying up of 
this kind of reporting which has provided 
a noteworthy service to the American people 
in television’s brief, but productive, history. 

8. My experience in countries where the 
press and television are subject to official re- 
view and approval is hardly reassuring. The 
more the control the poorer the journalism: 
it is an axiom that anyone who has traveled 
in the world knows well. What is at stake is 
the vigor and integrity of the press, and I 
am not aware of any country in the world 
where government supervision and control 
have improved those vital qualities. 

Dated: July 9, 1971. 

BURTON BENJAMIN. 
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STATEMENT OF MIKE WALLACE 


I am a staff correspondent for CBS News, 
a division of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., and I have been employed in that 
capacity since 1963. Prior to 1963, over a 
period of approximately 20 years, I worked 
as a news reporter and commentator for the 
Chicago Sun, The Chicago Sun-Times, Sta- 
tion WMAQ in Chicago, for various television 
and radio news organizations in New York 
and as a columnist for the New York Post. 

My chief assignment at present is to the 
CBS News television “magazine” broadcast 
SIXTY MINUTES. That assignment has in- 
volved coverage of politics, civil rights, the 
defense industry and other subjects of na- 
tional interest, as well as travel to South 
Vietnam, Israel, Egypt, Nigeria, Northern 
Ireland, and other countries. I have partici- 
pated in various news specials and CBS RE- 
PORTS. 

Based on my experience in investigative 
newsgathering, I am convinced that if the 
asserted power of a Congressional committee 
to subpoena “outtakes” is confirmed, the re- 
sult would be to handcuff the broadcast news 
reporter and effectively neutralize broadcast 
news organizaitons as elements of the free 
and vigorous press contemplated by the First 
Amendment. 

The stated purpose of the subpoena issued 
by the Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is to obtain information from 
which the Subcommittee could judge just 
how fairly, how accurately CBS News put 
together “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

This subpoena goes to the heart of the 
issue of whether broadcast journalists are 
entitled to the same First Amendment pro- 
tections as are the journalists who work in 
the print media against whom Congressman 
Staggers acknowledges such a subpena could 
not be enforced. The issue is as plain as that. 
But the far reaching implications of the 
watchdog function asserted by the Staggers 
Subcommittee may be illuminated by con- 
sidering the impact a Congressional watch- 
dog might have had on two stories produced 
for SIXTY MINUTES, the Peabody Award, 
Emmy Award winning broadcast on which 
I currently labor. 

Last September, we broadcast a report on 
Cuba following a three week stay there. We 
were the first stateside television crew ad- 
mitted to that country in almost two years 
and our report catalogued, objectively, suc- 
cesses and failures of the Castro government 
over that period. Some critics felt that we 
had come down insufficiently hard on Fidel. 
That was their right although, on the facts, 
I am convinced they were wrong. Were the 
Staggers Committee, or any other govern- 
ment body, to have the right to look over our 
shoulder as “editor after the fact,” it seems 
not unreasonable to imagine they would 
want to call in all our Cuban film, my note- 
books and those of the producer, and con- 
ceivably have a face to face discussion with 
us about the way we edited our story. They 
might well call upon us to justify our edi- 
torial judgments about the status of the 
black man in Cuba, for instance, or the pro- 
ductivity of Cuba’s infant steel industry. 

Another story on SIXTY MINUTES this 
year was a profile of Spiro Agnew, from his 
childhood on up to the date he became Vice 
President. While the Vice President, we are 
told, did not see the broadcast, Mrs, Agnew 
did and let her displeasure be known, A Re- 
publican Congress might have been very 
interested in what complimentary things 
were left out of the broadcast; on the other 
hand, if they clearly had a right to inspect 
our “outtakes,” a Democratic Congress might 
have been interested in whether uncompli- 
mentary things were excluded. The possibili- 
ties, indeed the probabilities, are endless. 

The untenable situation into which the 
Subcommittee’s assertion of authority over 
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broadcast news would lead us is illustrated 
by the proposals which they have made in 
the recent past. Congressman Staggers has 
in fact introduced legislation to make it a 
criminal offense to engage in “falsification” 
of news broadcasts. The dissenting minority 
to a Subcommittee report two years ago, 
which contained a number of proposals to 
restrict the freedom of the broadcast press, 
stated that “[t]he practical effect of trying 
to legislate a standard of ‘truth’ would place 
in the hands of the government a weapon 
over the press that is common in totalitarian 
countries.” The danger then in the current 
assertion of authority by the Subcommittee 
is that it will get the government, for the 
first time in the history of the Republic, 
Into the business of regulating news. That, 
I suggest, is not the way to insure the 
“truth” in the news the American public 
hears and sees. 

Thus far, we in broadcast news have gone 
about our business in the belief that we are 
protected by the freedom of the press. It is 
inconceivable that the men who wrote our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, had 
someone told them we would someday com- 
municate ideas and information by elec- 
tronic means, as well as by the print press, 
would not have made clear that freedom of 
the press protected broadcast news. 

Dated: July 9, 1971. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL SCHORR 


I am a news correspondent for CBS News 
in Washington, have been a CBS News 
correspondent in the United States and 
abroad since May, 1953, and before then 
worked for news agencies and newspapers, 
including the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Times, starting in 1937, so that 
my 34-year career in journalism is roughly 
evenly divided between print and electronic 
journalism. 

While I am aware that this statement will 
be used to support my employer’s case 
against official surveillance in any form of 
the unbroadcast part of our work—a prin- 
ciple with which I am wholly in accord—I 
should still try to treat this matter with the 
same restraint and lack of exaggeration that 
I seek in my journalistic work. 

The most serious problem of all would be 
the effect of official inspection on the jour- 
nalist himself. Let me say that many of us 
are frequently dissatisfied with how our 
stories are edited—mainly because we are 
not given enough time. The process by which 
& story is prepared for broadcast is com- 
plex, performed under tensions of time and 
competing stories, with constant strains of 
fending off pressures to compress the stories 
further and further. Among those engaged 
in the process, there are often professional 
disagreements about how to do it, and some- 
times whether it can be done at all within 
the allotted time. In a cinematic medium 
there are short-cuts which are employed to 
save time while preserving the essence. To 
try to compare an edited product with the 
raw material in retrospect without realiza- 
tion of the pressures and needs of the mo- 
ment is to invite oversimplified and errone- 
ous judgments. 

To have to live with the constant prospect 
of such judgments being made would be to 
live with a form of subtle but real coercion. 
I should like to think that it would not af- 
fect me, for I take professional pride in re- 
sisting pressures from any source. But I can- 
not be sure. Would I make unconscious 
hedges against second-guessing? Or, alter- 
nately, would I lean over backward to per- 
suade myself that I am not being intimi- 
dated? I do not know. I Know only that the 
potential for such surveillance would stand 
over me like an incubus, and I would no 
longer feel like an independent professional. 

There are occasions when my work would 
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be directly inhibited by the knowledge that 
unedited material would be available for of- 
ficial surveillance. As one case in point, in 
November, 1970, in the course of investigat- 
ing problems of school segregation in Bos- 
ton, I sought to interview a housewife who 
was sending her child to school outside the 
local school district, but was reluctant to 
explain the reasons if she could be identified 
for fear of reprisals from Blacks in the neigh- 
borhood. We agreed to film her in such a 
way that she could not be recognized, and to 
withhold her name and address. But some 
of our conversation, not meant for use, pro- 
ceeded while the camera was running. And 
it would have been possible to identify her 
from “outtakes”. 

Such examples of confidential material on 
films are not frequent, and presumably pre- 
cautions could be taken against having mate- 
rial on film which is not meant for possible 
broadcast. It would be a hindrance to have 
to guard against anything confidential being 
recorded on film, though perhaps not a grave 
one. 

Also serious, to my mind, would be the psy- 
chological effect on interview subjects of the 
awareness that all the film would be poten- 
tially available for official inspection. In East- 
ern Europe, for example, I have been involved 
in arranging interviews with Communist 
leaders, including Nikita Khrushchev. They 
tend, in any event, to doubt the independ- 
ence of the press in America, having no 
analogy in their own countries. And the 
knowledge that uncut interviews were avail- 
able to any Official body would simply rein- 
force their suspicions about us. 

I believe that there would also be inhibi- 
tions on interview subjects in the United 
States and other non-Communist countries. 
We frequently assure our interview subjects, 
in the interests of spontaneity, that they 
need not worry about misspeaking because 
they can, whenever they wish, start their 
statements anew. That kind of spontaneity 
would be hindered if the subject felt that his 
unintentional statements would be available 
for official inspection. 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss) has 60 minutes on a 
special order and I am going to yield 
back the balance of my time in order to 
give him the opportunity to use a part of 
this time. 


THE PROPOSED CONTEMPT CITA- 
TION AGAINST MR. FRANK STAN- 
TON AND CBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Linx). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remark 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
asserted that the editing by CBS of its 
program, “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
was so flagrantly deceitful and injurious 
to a proper public understanding of the 
subject matter as to invite congressional 
inquiry. Congress certainly has a legiti- 
mate interest in preserving the integrity 
of usage of public airwaves and channels 
by their licensees. And as in other areas 
of legislative concern, it has a broad pow- 
er to compel the production of infor- 
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mation it deems essential to its lawmak- 
ing function. 

If we do choose to exercise that power 
as is suggested today, we must recognize 
that the underlying assumptions we 
make as to its reach will be subject +o 
judicial review and possible reversal. So 
the first question to consider ought not 
to be whether the asserted power actually 
exists in this case but whether, on the 
perilous assumption that it does, it ought 
to be exercised in this fashion. Discretion 
may be the better part of congressional 
valor where the constitutional line to be 
approached is seen to divide us from first 
amendment territory. 

Even assuming that the subject pro- 
gram was deliberately edited with such 
deceptive results as to invite our in- 
quiry, the question then arises as to 
whether an absolute necessity exists to 
compel production of the outtakes in or- 
der to complete that injury. It would 
seem, in view of the availability for com- 
parison of the full transcripts of the prin- 
cipally contested materials that no such 
overwhelming necessity is shown. Con- 
gress certainly ought not to compel pro- 
duction of information it already has. 
Nevertheless, we are told we must serve 
notice now, by asserting this power, that 
it exists, else we will lose it. But Congress 
cannot ever lose a power it has, much less 
power it never had. 

Indeed, in a larger sense, any con- 
gressional initiative which springs from 
the premise that Government has the 
power to guarantee the “responsible” use 
of journalistic judgment springs from a 
false premise. Government is powerless 
either to render journalism “responsible” 
or to restore public confidence in it. Only 
the journalists have that power. Gov- 
ernment can certainly erode public con- 
fidence in the press and other media, and 
one way to do so, paradoxically, is to an- 
nounce that it has taken measures to 
keep them honest. Few would be reas- 
sured by such an assertion. In our society 
the Government and the press cannot at 
any given moment know precisely where 
their respective boundaries are. They 
must coexist in a state of dynamic ten- 
sion. Maintenance of this delicate bal- 
ance cannot be achieved by fiat or force 
any more than a fine watch can be tuned 
with a hammer. Does this place the pub- 
lic at a disadvantage? It will be tem- 
porary. The threat of public disbelief 
should hang far heavier over the media 
and its sponsors than any congressional 
subpena. No doubt public respect today 
for the media is at a low ebb. It would be 
inaccurate certainly to say the media 
need no apology, or that their apologists 
are in abundance in the Congress. 

If and when their practices should in- 
vite governmental challenge, such chal- 
lenge might be issued with better grace 
on behalf of some other aggrieved party 
than the Government itself. The first 
amendment problem is most acutely 
raised when the material to be censored 
or condemned is deemed injurious to the 
censor. 

In 1861 President Lincoln wrote Thur- 
low Weed— 

Do you gentlemen who contro! so largely 
public opinion, do you ever think how you 
might lighten the burdens of men in power— 
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these poor unfortunates weighed down by 
care, anxieties, and resopnsibilities? 


It is a wistful question, with sympa- 
thetic echoes in our time. But Lincoln 
did not confuse or equate his own dis- 
comfiture with public injury. Nor should 
we. An educated and vigilant citizenry is 
the best and perhaps the only defense 
against the broadcast of falsehood 
whether it emanates from a private 
source or a public one. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) . 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I thank him also for 
taking this time which, I believe, is so 
important to the House in considering 
an extremely important issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the floor today with 
very serious concern about two conflict- 
ing matters with which we are confronted 
involving the subpena and the recom- 
mended citation for contempt of Con- 
gress by CBS. 

As a matter of fact, these matters are 
of such importance that I have not come 
to my conclusion suddenly. Indeed, my 
conclusion today is not precisely this 
same as that of some of my colleagues 
who likewise oppose the contempt cita- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the power of this 
body to come by information that it 
needs for its legitimate purposes is a 
power of such grave importance that the 
body should not put itself in a position 
of jeopardizing that important authority 
of the Congress by treading at the very 
outskirts of its constitutional power in 
an area where the constitution authority 
of the U.S. House of Representatives ap- 
proaches a protected area of power under 
the first amendment. 

I would have hoped that we would not 
have confronted that kind of a crisis on 
the borderlines of our authority. And 
it is somewhat regretfully that I argue 
the case against the position of my 
chairman. I only do so in order to 
preserve the power, and not jeopardize 
it in a situation that it seems to me 
is the weakest possible legal case for 
exercising that authority and power. 

Now, why is this the weakest case? 
There has been much said about the 
broadcast, there has been much said 
about deceit, there has been much said 
about information being put into other 
people’s mouth—and, really I suppose 
that we are not here to debate the ques- 
tion about whether the broadcasts were 
fair or unfair, whether they were prop- 
erly balanced or not properly balanced, 
but we are really here, it seems to me, to 
discuss the question of the extent that 
Congress may move in the direction of 
ascertaining the question of truth. 

I do not know what position I would 
take if, for instance, the question we 
had before us here today was that in- 
volved in the broadcast that went over 
the NBC network involving the portrayal 
of a helicopter descending on a floe of ice, 
apparently a gun being shot from the 
helicopter, apparently the mother polar 
bear falling dead, and the little cub 
nuzzling up to the mother, and then the 
natural conclusion that this is the waste 
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of our natural resources and an inhuman 
thing. And then when the outtakes are 
shown it is revealed that the shot was a 
tranquilizer; that the mother polar bear 
got up after she had been tagged by some 
conservation service, and the little cub 
followed her off. 

Now, if we were in a situation in which 
that sequence could not be reached by 
any other power but this Congress’ sub- 
pena power, and if that were denied, I 
believe that I would be in favor of exer- 
cising the power to subpena that infor- 
mation. If that information was not 
forthcoming and could not be arrived 
at in any other way I would be in favor 
of citing for contempt. 

Why is this a different situation? And 
would it be permissible in the other case 
to get the outtake? 

It seems to me because in such an ex- 
ample the entire sequence of events is a 
raw portrayal of news and the deletion 
of the sequel is to tell a false story. Just 
as if, for instance, the word “not’’ were 
blipped out of a person’s statement. 

Now we are not confronted with that 
situation here. If we were, I would tend 
to support the power of the Congress to 
get at that sort of information. But what 
we are confronted with here is the 
question of whether we should establish a 
congressional or a governmental stand- 
ard of truth. 

I have examined the two crucial items 
that have been brought up in this hear- 
ing. I have read the testimony, the Stan- 
ton testimony, and I find these two items 
seem to be the crucial items involved in 
this case. 

One is the Henken testimony. Mr. 
Henken testified concerning certain 
policies of the Pentagon. The testimony 
he gave was cut and to some extent re- 
arranged. It was not sequential and 
arguably the case that Mr. Henken 
wanted to make was not made in the 
strongest manner for him. He con- 
tended that when he was asked the pur- 
poses of certain Pentagon broadcasts, he 
included amongst those purposes the 
purpose of recruiting and that this was 
eliminated from his statement. 

He also contended that a portion of 
his total statement which referred to the 
use of narcotics and certain racial prob- 
lems in the armed services had been 
overly emphasized. But he never con- 
tended that anything which was stated 
in the broadcast was other than some- 
thing he had said. 

Now if I make a political speech and I 
take maybe 15 minutes to make it and 
that 15 minutes is recorded and then 2 
minutes are broadcast, it is almost cer- 
tain that I could find a better 2 minutes 
than will be taken out of my speech to 
go into a broadcast. I think there are 
very few of us who have not wished that 
we had the same power with respect to 
the selection of the broadcast material 
as we do with respect to a selection in 
the RECORD. 

There has got to be somebody who 
exercises a certain degree of discretion 
with respect to matters that are put on 
the news—certain matters that are used 
in connection with a documentary. I 
suspect that there is hardly any one of 
us who would not have chosen a little 
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bit differently than did those who put to- 
gether the particular broadcast. 

The question is, Should there be an 
opportunity to establish a governmental 
standard of truth when the real ques- 
tion is merely a question of emphasis 
and of editing? In this area—in this nar- 
row area—is there really any difference 
between the TV medium and the radio 
medium on the one hand and the news- 
papers on the other? 

Dr. Stanton states that he did not 
think there was a difference and because 
he did not think there was a difference 
and because he felt that if the Congress 
were to impede selection by the TV and 
the radio media that such would be an 
infringing on his first amendment right. 

I think he was taking an honest and 
reasonable stand. 

I know it has been said here with re- 
spect to Colonel MacNeil's statement that 
words were put in Colonel MacNeil's 
mouth. It has been argued that this is 
more than the question of judgment with 
respect to selecting that portion of a 
broadcast that is to be used—that Sou- 
vanna Phouma had made a speech in 
which he said that if Vietnam should fall, 
Laos and Cambodia will fall—and that 
these words quoted from Souvanna 
Phouma which were contained in Colonel 
MacNeil’s speech appeared to be what the 
colonel was saying. 

I have checked that speech very care- 
fully. Colonel MacNeil made a rather 
lengthy speech. He had some notes 
before him, notes which were in the 
ordinary sort of large type that a man 
can read while he is making a speech to 
an audience. The notes included two 


separate paragraphs, one including some 


statements obviously of Souvanna 
Phouma, and then another paragraph 
that merely referred to the domino 
theory that I have just described. 

If a man were reading these two things 
in sequence, there would have been no 
way to tell where the quotes ended. But 
let me point out another thing about 
that speech. I have checked the whole 
speech through and I find in the speech 
a couple of paragraphs in which almost 
precisely the same thing is said in 
Colonel MacNeil's own statement. What 
he says in effect is that the domino 
theory, just as had been illustrated in 
Europe, also applies in Asia. If we do 
not do so-and-so in Vietnam, then such- 
and-such a result will happen with re- 
spect to other countries. 

I defy anybody to listen to that 
sequence, to just have it read to him, 
and come out with the conclusion that 
that paragraph which has now been 
attributed to Souvanna Phouma—and I 
suppose it was his statement, though I 
understand it was a paraphrasing—but 
I defy anyone to tell exactly where the 
quotes ended and the colonel’s speech 
began. 

Besides that, since the colonel said the 
same thing at greater length at another 
place in the speech, it seems to me that 
anyone judging the speech objectively 
would have concluded that the colonel 
was saying what it appeared he said on 
CBS. There was no misrepresentation. 
There was a condensation of a very 
lengthy speech to fit it in a certain space. 
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Let me go a little further, and let us 
assume for the purpose of argument that 
the cutting and the replacement and the 
rearrangement of the sp2ech was im- 
proper in both cases, that it should have 
been done in another way. 

The question is, Are we as the U.S. 
Congress or as a committee of Congress 
to put ourselves in the position of judg- 
ing what is truth in the area of editorial- 
izing and news production? That is not 
what the Red Lion case says. I have read 
carefully the brief of the very able staff 
of the Subcommittee on Investigation of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and they quote the Red 
Lion case and the NBC case as their pri- 
mary authorities. Nobody for a moment 
denies that Congress has the authority 
to control generally TV and radio. Some- 
body has got to decide how these lim- 
ited airways are to be used. Somebody 
has got to limit it, and somebody has 
got to judge between this body of mate- 
rial which may be of little public value 
and other bodies of material that may be 
important. 

The point is, though, that none of the 
cases hold that Congress or the FCC or 
any committee of Congress has got con- 
situtional authority to take a particular 
piece of news or a particular documen- 
tary and say, “Look, you did not portray 
this right. You must throw it in another 
light. You have deceived because you 
have not presented it in the light most 
favorable to the parties interviewed, in 
this case the Pentagon spokesmen. 

That is the point. There is no question 
but that Government through its duly 
designated authority may later review 
the total product of CBS, NBC, or ABC 
under such laws as may be passed to 
do so: 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT) stated the truth, that 
CBS is a licensee of the Commission and 
each of its broadcast facilities must an- 
swer to the Commission for the conduct 
of CBS as a licensee, and the Commis- 
sion has broad jurisdiction to inquire 
into whether or not the public interest 
has been served and is being served by 
CBS continually as a licensee of the 
Commission. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. That is certainly 
correct. 

Mr. MOSS. And under the Communi- 
cations Act, the period of time on each 
of the facilities cannot be more than 3 
years, so we insure a review of the broad- 
caster, testing whether he has met the 
need to serve the public and to utilize 
the spectrum in the public interest. 

I yield to the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. That is certainly 
correct, and, of course, the question of 
the fairness doctrine is not at all the 
question involved in a case in which a 
single program is being judged. The Red 
Lion case, of course, dealt with the fair- 
ness doctrine. 

The Red Lion case does not authorize 
promulgation of an “official government 
view dominating public broadcasting.” 
It recognizes that “such questions would 
raise more serious first amendment is- 
sues.” That case decides only “that the 
Congress and the Commission do not 
violate the first amendment when they 
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require a radio or television station to 
give reply time to answer personal at- 
tacks and political editorials.” 

Indeed, the Court recognized the 
value of “coverage of controversial is- 
sues,” stating that if such were not given 
“the purposes of the [fairness] doctrine 
would be stified.” Indeed, the Court 
notes with favor the statement of Mr. 
Stanton in footnote 19 on page 393 of 
the decision wherein he stated that CBS 
is “determined to continue covering con- 
troversial issues as a public service, and 
exercising our own independent news 
judgment and enterprise. I for one, re- 
fuse to allow that judgment and enter- 
prise to be affected by official intimida- 
tion.” Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. 
F.C.C., 395 U.S. 367, at pages 393-4. 

I would like to point out what the dif- 
ference is in these two propositions. The 
Red Lion case never said that the FCC or 
Congress can look at a particular pro- 
gram and make an individual specific, 
judgment about the ideological weighting 
or balance of that program. 

I would like to point out here too that 
though the statement I am making are 
opposed to the recommendation of the 
committee, I do not feel that the com- 
mittee in its original embarkation on this 
investigation was wrong. I think that it 
went wrong when it began to look into 
the question of whether or not the spe- 
cific program was a fair one. The 
chairman, at the commencement of the 
committee hearings, spelled out very 
properly a legitimate purpose for the 
committee to look into. He said: 

Clearly this raises important issues con- 
cerning the adequacy of the laws governing 
broadcasting. Present law and regulations do 
address the subject of deception, but they do 
so in a very disjoined and unorganized man- 
ner. Thus, sponsorship, if any, must be an- 
nounced; mechanical reproduction, if em- 
ployed in the broadcast, must be disclosed. 
These provisions apply to news programming 
Just as they do to other types of broadcast. In 
addition, fraudulent and deceptive advertis- 
ing and quiz programming is forbidden. All 
of these provisions of present law are of un- 
doubted constitutionality. Furthermore, they 
are quite similar to the legislative con- 
cerns involved in the present matter. 

All of these provisions refiect an under- 
standing that the public has a legitimate in- 
terest in knowing the relevant circumstances 
under which material is broadcast. 

With this in mind, and recognizing that 
existing law might not be fully adequate to 
serve the public interest, this subcommittee 
determined to inquire into the serious alle- 
gations raised about the “Pentagon” docu- 
mentary. 


There is no question about the legiti- 
macy of the concern of the committee as 
enunciated by its chairman. National 
Broadcasting Co. v. U.S., 319 US. 190 
(1942); Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. 
F.T.C., 395 U.S. 267 (1969) , support these 
propositions. 

The question is whether or not this 
legitimate concern can be pursued as 
far as is sought here without impinging 
upon freedom of the press. 

What happened, as I have described, 
is these two major parts of the inquiry 
were answered. They were settled. The 
committee has the transcript. It has the 
transcript of Mr. Henkin’s interrogation. 
It knows precisely what was done with 
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respect to the outtakes. It knows what 
went on the air. It knows where these 
various portions of that interview were 
taken from in the total program. 

As a matter of fact, the committee staff 
has done an excellent job of showing us 
exactly where they came from. 

This may be good or bad. It may call 
for legislative action. But the point is, 
we have got the facts. 

Mr, MOSS. Is it not true that the facts 
just mentioned have been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The facts concern- 
ing the Henkin interview were placed in 
the Recorp by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. 
We have the transcript in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Of course, the com- 
mittee has the film. I saw it the other 
day. All I have to do is sit there with a 
transcript in my hand and with the 
guide that the staff has prepared and I 
can see precisely what was said and what 
was left out. 

Now, with respect to the MacNeil state- 
ment the same is true. In that case, in- 
stead of having the transcript, the com- 
mittee has the original speech notes of 
Colonel MacNeil and has the same anal- 
ysis with respect to what portions of the 
speech were used and what left out. 

But, really, that speech raises no ques- 
tion at all. Nobody, I believe, contends 
that because the colonel made a speech 
that lasted maybe an hour the documen- 
tary had to include his whole speech. 
There were not questions and answers. 
It was simply boiled down to a short 
statement and was broadcast. As I have 
stated before, there was nothing that 
was not in the substance of his own ex- 
pression that was attributed to him. 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

This is one of the basic points the gen- 
tleman has been trying to hammer home, 
that under the consideration of the right 
of the committee to know, if they vote 
themselves without that additional test, 
merely the subpena to CBS and the presi- 
dent without any additional evidence, the 
situation might be totally different so 
far as the gentleman is personally con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ECKHARDT, That is correct. Of 
course, it would be another case and 
would need to be studied more deeply. 
My immediate reaction would be if the 
speech of Mr. Henkin had been made ex- 
tempore, and had there not been a 
transcript of it at the time, and had 
there been no way of determining how 
exactly it was cut and rearranged, and 
had the committee's inquiry not been di- 
rected at the judgment of the weight to 
be given to the documentary, and had the 
committee not been concerned with any- 
thing but the means by which it was 
rearranged, I would be inclined, if the 
committee specifically described what it 
needed to have and could not get, to feel 
the committee should have it. 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I think the gentleman 
in the well. when he spoke previously, at 
the time the gentleman from North 
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Carolina held the floor, was making the 
point that we saw a development from 
the first subpena to the amended sub- 
pena to the statement with regard to 
the scope of the committee investigation 
and saw a recognition on behalf of the 
staff of the difficulties involved in the ap- 
proach that they were taking. The gen- 
tleman made that point earlier this after- 
noon. But it is worthy to note that there 
has been an attempt to improve the pos- 
ture as it comes to the floor of the House. 
Iam sure if this is reviewed by the courts, 
that will be one of the key items. I think 
that should not be overlooked by our 
colleagues tomorrow. 

Mr. MOSS. An additional item should 
not be overlooked, certainly, which is the 
fact that no one charges CBS with violat- 
ing any law, regulation, or order in the 
editing of the “Selling of the Pentagon.” 
It is not necessary that we agree with 
the program or that we like it or dislike 
it. Clearly they violated no rule of the 
Commission and no law of the Congerss, 
as a matter of fact, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL) has 
pointed out. He placed documentation in 
the Record in connection with his own 
remarks which showed on June 21 that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
supplied the committee with documenta- 
tion to show that CBS had complied with 
the fairness doctrine in all respects, af- 
fording those who were critical of the 
program an opportunity to have their 
further views aired. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. It seems to me what 
happened in this hearing is that the 
hearing commenced on the right note, 
with the intent to find out what pro- 
cedures should be used to regulate 
certain editing processes, for instance, to 
develop; some means of providing some 
kind of a blip or signal which would in- 
dicate where material was left out. Then 
it sought to find the outtakes, and in ef- 
fect it got them because the committee 
has the transcript. However, so hot was 
the committee on the scent of what it 
considered to be a basic evil that it went 
beyond its original purpose. I have noth- 
ing but the highest respect for my chair- 
man and for his carefully limited state- 
ment on page 2 of the committee tran- 
script where he said: 

As most people know by now, the program 
was controversial. For one thing it provoked 
the criticism of those who thought it was 
unduly biased against the public affairs ef- 
forts of the Department of Defense. 


Then he said—and I think this is ab- 
solutely true and extremely important— 
“I scarcely need repeat neither this sub- 
committee nor its chairman has any in- 
terest in entering into this aspect of the 
controversy.” They have no interest in 
weighing the particular bias or direction 
of the investigation. But the difficulty is 
that the committee’s own counsel on 
page 40 of the transcript seems to be 
going in the opposite direction. He is 
talking about the Chicago convention 
here and comparing this matter to that 
convention. He says, “the investigation 
that was conducted by this subcommit- 
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tee on the Chicago convention I think by 
its terms did address a number of alle- 
gations—in fact, as the staff report 
shows, a number of the allegations were 
prejudicial editing and selective inclu- 
sion in the broadcast of material and un- 
favorable to the Chicago administration 
or to the police or what have you that 
those were two of the specific allegations 
that prompted the subcommittee’s in- 
quiry.” Then he goes on in questioning 
Mr. Stanton and says, “Do you think 
that everything people saw and heard on 
the ‘Selling of the Pentagon’ is exactly 
what it purported to be?” He asked that 
question about five times. Mr. Stanton 
says: “Well, I believe that the broadcast 
was fairly edited.” Then the counsel said 
that he wanted a yes or no answer. 

And, then, there is considerable fur- 
ther discussion. Certain members of the 
committee then get into the question of 
what is truth and what is fact and what 
is balance. 

The statement is made by one Mem- 
ber: 

I will come back to you. “—in a govern- 
ment inquiry, expressly intended to deter- 
mine whether this or any other CBS news 
report meets government standards of 
truth.” 

Now when you use the words “government 
standards of truth” you are trying to imply, 
I believe at least, that you are saying that 
we are trying to set up Government censor- 
ship or Government control, that we are us- 
ing Government standards of truth, Now who 
else is going to pass judgment on these 
matters if it is not the Government? We 
representing the people? 


And then note this: 


Who else is going to pass judgment on 
these matters if it is not the Government? 


Mr. Speaker, my answer to that is: No- 
body other than the people. 

What the Constitution says is that you 
let broadcasters with respect to the in- 
ternal content of news matter print their 
version of it, and newspapers will print 
their version, and other broadcasters 
their version and, ultimately, it is the 
people who choose. You do not set up 
governmental standards in the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MOSS. On the question of govern- 
mental standards, until the first of April 
of this year I have had for 16 years the 
privilege on chairing the Subcommittee 
on Government Operations. During the 
course of those 16 vears I encountered 
many gradations of Government truth in 
the information made available to the 
people. So, if there is a discernible stand- 
ard. of truth in the Government I would 
like to know what it is. I have seen many 
and varied standards and some of them 
did not meet my most liberal definition 
of what might constitute the truth. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I would be happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
few things in our many years of close 
association have caused me greater con- 
cern than having to determine upon the 
course I have here in opposing the posi- 
tion you have taken and the position 
the majority has taken on the 
committee. 
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I would like to say to you and every 
Member of this body that it is a matter 
of personal conviction based upon a 
searching analysis which is causing me 
to reach the conclusions I have reached. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Thank you, my 
friend. 

Would the gentleman agree with me 
that there have been pressures put on 
the House and on the gentleman as 
well as on other Members of the House? 

Mr. MOSS. I would assume that pres- 
sures, as they historically do it in the 
legislative bodies, go both ways. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It could very well 
be, but I mean outside pressures by big 
corporations as well as others who per- 
haps have billions to spend to influence 
Members of Congress. 

Has the gentleman seen any evidence 
of it? 

Mr. MOSS. I have not encountered it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman from Texas, when he said 
that the people would take care of it, 
is not the gentleman a representative of 
the people? Is not the gentleman sent 
to Congress to take care of these matters 
and not the people who may live on one 
of my hills in West Virginia 20 miles 
from a telephone? He expects me as his 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States to take care of his affairs. 

With reference to this statement on 
governmental truth—and I do not know 
who made that; certainly I did not make 
it because I do not believe in such things. 
I believe it is hard to tell many times 
between what is black and what is white 
because we have so many gray areas, 

I do not believe I as chairman have ever 
said that I wanted to censor anything 
that they, the TV people, have said or 
planned to say. 

The presentation of the Pentagon in 
many ways could have been one of the 
greatest documents of our time if they 
had not lied—and they admitted it; it 
has been shown under oath—and you as 
a representative of the people should say 
that that will never happen again be- 
cause it is under Government control. ' 

When you tell the people that this is 
the truth in a documentary that took 11 
months to prepare and, perhaps, some- 
one sat down in a dark, deep room and 
said, we will take these questions and 
answers and make them say things they 
did not say; we will put the quotation of 
Someone here and say certain things, 
when he did not say it but when he was 
actually saying it to someone else. 

I ask you, as a representative of your 
people, and you come from Texas, are 
the people of Texas going to come up here 
and change the law? No. It is going to be 
you—and you swore to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to de- 
fend it in every way, and to represent 
your people when you took that oath of 
office. 

And so am I here, to represent my peo- 
ple, and I intend to do it. And when Iam 
a chairman of a committee I intend to do 
it to the best of my ability for all of the 
people of this land as long as I am here. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I do appre- 
ciate very much the remarks that the 
gentleman from West Virginia, the 
chairman, has made. I would hope that 
tomorrow we can perhaps have an or- 
derly debate. I understand from the Par- 
liamentarian that we can have a unani- 
mous consent request that would divide 
the time for purposes of debate only. 
And I thought while the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Moss) was here, as well 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL), and some of the prin- 
cipal or senior Members who are in- 
volved, that perhaps we could arrange so 
that tomorrow we could ask unanimous 
consent at the beginning of the debate 
to say, yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Broy- 
HILL) and 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Moss) and what- 
ever time the chairman, the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) 
should desire to take, and then we 
would be able to take the balance of the 
time as we went along for orderly debate 
purposes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. MOSS. I vield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me, and I just want 
to say that I want to be fair, and I 
always try to be fair. I do not think that 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
ADAMS) can ever state that I deliberately 
tried to be unfair in my committee. 

Mr. ADAMS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Although I might 
state that I have been so many times 
opposed to different issues that I cer- 
tainly have been tempted to do so, as 
every human being is. I will be fair to- 
morrow, and I will do just exactly what 
the gentleman from Washington has re- 
quested. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I appreciate that very 
much, Mr. Speaker, and I think that will 
be of great assistance for an orderly 
debate. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I do want to say to 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Sraccers) that he as a chairman has 
been very fair to us in the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas for a response. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to respond first by saying that 
I recognize the chairman’s intent in the 
direction that he stated it, and I ap- 
plaud it. I think that he is absolutely 
right in being concerned about the proc- 
esses by which programs of this nature 
such as “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
are produced. I think that as long as it 
remains a question of what went in and 
what went out, the question of passage 
of laws that might correct those matters 
is extremely important. I recognize that 
the chairman’s concern was in that di- 
rection, and that it is a legitimate con- 
cern, and I say that that is what we 
should be concerned about. But in an- 
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swer to the question of whether or not 
I determine the truth for people, my 
answer is no. My answer is in the lan- 
guage of Judge Learned Hand who said: 

Our democracy rests upon the assumption 
that, set free, the common man can manage 
his own fate; that errors will cancel each 
other by open discussion; that the interests 
of each, even when unguided from above, 
will not diverge too radically from the in- 
terests of all. That may be an illusion; it 
may be, in the words of Ortega y Gasset, 
“a discipline too difficult and complex to take 
firm root on earth.” But still we do profess 
it, and while we do, let us not disguise from 
ourselves that, so far as we set up official 
orthodoxies, however vague in content, we 


falsify the underlying presupposition of our 
state. 


Let me say quickly that there is no 
question but that this Congress has the 
responsibility of devising means of pro- 
viding a forum for all conflicting inter- 
ests. When those conflicting interests are 
permitted to speak their piece, and those 
conflicting expressions are frequently 
highly controversial, as was ‘“The Selling 
of the Pentagon,” when they are per- 
mitted to speak their piece, then we, 
along with other people, not as Repre- 
sentatives, but as citizens of the coun- 
try, will make the proper determina- 
tions. 

We are not to make the judgment 
of what is true; that must be their de- 
cision—not ours. 

I thank the gentleman from Califor- 
nia for yielding and for his great pa- 
tience. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to defend the first amendment, not 
to enlarge it, not to extend its scope, not 
to apply its spirit to “symbolic speech,” 
but purely and simply to defend its es- 
sence: the freedom of journalists to re- 
port upon and criticize the Government 
free from governmental control. 

If any soldier in the endless strug- 
gle to safeguard our liberties thought 
that the battle for press freedom had 
been won, that this strongpoint at least 
was secure from attack, events of the last 
few weeks will have disabused him of that 
notion. We have seen the executive 
branch launch a massive assault against 
the very center of our position: The pro- 
hibition against prior restraint. And now 
we see a committee of this House mak- 
ing harassing attacks upon our flank. 

My colleague, Chairman SraccErs, 
claims compulsory process to force tele- 
vision newsmen to produce materials 
used in the making of a public affairs 
broadcast. He claims a congressional re- 
sponsibility to protect the public from 
“manipulation” and “deceit.” I challenge 
both these claims. 

I submit that “outtakes” and similar 
materials are privileged against the sub- 
pena power. The Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, according to the statement 
which its chairman circulated and in- 
serted in the Recorp, would make a dis- 
tinction between cases in which the 
courts have upheld the confidentiality of 
reporters’ notebooks and the present case 
on the grounds that only the sources of 
news are privileged, not the actual note- 
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books or outtakes. But I submit that 
the privilege extends, not to the sources 
or the notebooks or the outtakes in 
themselves, but to the news-gathering 
process of which they are a part. As the 
ninth circuit court of appeals held in 
the Caldwell case, sources must be pro- 
tected in order to protect the right of 
newsmen to operate free of the fear “that 
they will be required to submit to inter- 
rogation.” That court held that “the first 
amendment guards against governmen- 
tal action that induces self-censorship.” 
Does any Member doubt that the threat 
of congressional investigation into news 
gathering will tend to check the boldness 
of television news teams in delving into 
controversial issues? 

The subcommittee tells us that the 
controversy which rages over “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon” “is not the concern 
of the subcommittee.” But does any Mem- 
ber believe that the storm of protest, both 
on the floor of this Chamber and in other 
places, evoked by “The Selling of the 
Pentagon,” had nothing to do with the 
subcommittee’s anxious delving into its 
preparation? Could not CBS News have 
avoided all this difficulty by directing its 
attention to a less volatile subject, say, 
an appreciative study of the architecture 
of the Rayburn Building? 

Now, I do not wish to suggest for one 
instant that such a study would not be 
both interesting and valuable, but the use 
of the subpena power as an encourage- 
ment to journalistic timidity is precisely 
the kind of restriction on press freedom 
which the framers of the Bill of Rights 
forbade, and rightly forbade, the Con- 
gress. 

But the threat to our freedoms posed 
by the means which the subcommittee 
wishes to use is insignificant when com- 
pared to the threat posed by the ends for 
which it wishes to use them. 

The subcommittee speaks of “laws 
which Congress might enact directed 
against calculated manipulation of the 
news.” Now protecting people from ‘“‘cal- 
culated manipulation” is a worthy cause, 
but I ask you to remember that men are 
always asked to sacrifice their freedom 
for worthy causes—for security, for ma- 
terial prosperity, for victory, for glory, 
and for peace. Like the path of sin, the 
highway to tyranny is strewn with prim- 
roses, and like the road to hell, it is 
paved with good intentions. 

As Mr. Mixkva remarked in his ad- 
mirable address of last Wednesday: 

The freedom of the press is not condi- 
tioned on its being a fair press. 


I submit that any law this Congress 
might pass regulating the editing of tele- 
vision news broadcasts or requiring warn- 
ings with respect to particular editing 
practices would be no more constitutional 
than a similar law applying to news- 
papers. The committee states that a re- 
cent Supreme Court ruling “pointed out 
that calculated falsehood falls outside 
the fruitful exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed by the first amendment.” 

_ What the court actually held was that 
citizens who had been damaged by false 
broadcast statements could recover dam- 
ages in civil actions if and only if mali- 
cious intent could be shown. This is an 
extension to electronic journalism of 
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the rule established in New York Times 
against Sullivan. No one has suggested 
that this Congress has the power to reg- 
ulate newspaper news coverage, or to re- 
quire newspapers to print descriptions 
of their editorial habits. No more, then, 
does the Supreme Court ruling the sub- 
committee cites (Rosenbloom v. Metro- 
media, 39 US.L.W. 4694, June 7, 1971) 
authorize the Congress to regulate the 
electronic media to prevent “calculated 
falsehood.” 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
first amendment can be overridden in the 
case of “clear and present danger.” The 
subcommittee says: 

Because a free electorate forms its deci- 
sions on matters which it determines to be 
factual, the artificial transmutation of fact 
into non-fact without disclosure is a clear 
and present danger to that electorate. 


With all due respect to the subcom- 
mittee, this is an outrageous reading of 
Justice Holmes’ celebrated decision. 

“Clear and present” means obvious and 
immediate, as in Justice Holmes’ exam- 
ple of shouting “fire” in a crowded the- 
ater. Such a danger is manifestly not 
present in this case. Falsehood, or even 
bad opinion, is always dangerous, but 
we are not therefore empowered to ban 
all falsehood or to regulate all opinion. 

In the absence of a danger which is 
truly “clear and present,” we are left 
with the original constitutional dictum, 
which begins, “Congress shall make no 
law.” 

As Justices Black and Douglas like to 
remark, “no law” means no law. 

If we are constitutionally forbidden to 
legislate in this area, then the subcom- 
mittee lacks the element of legitimate 
legislative interest without which its 
subpena is not valid. When first amend- 
ment issues are at stake, the norma! ju- 
dicial presumption of legislative interest 
does not hold. The courts will not give 
us the benefit of the doubt when we 
tinker with the first amendment (ZLive- 
right v. Joint Committee of the Gen- 


' eral Assembly of Tennessee, 279 F. Supp. 


205 Md., Tenn., 1968). 

To sum up: The subpena against CBS 
was not valid, because it called for ma- 
terials privileged against subpena and 
because it could have had no legitimate 
legislative intent behind it. CBS and its 
president, Dr. Stanton, were therefore 
well within their rights in refusing to de- 
liver the materials required. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware of the 
tradition which requires that this body 
uphold one of its committees in matters 
of contempt. But we are bound by a 
higher law than tradition: Each of us 
is sworn to uphold the Constitution. 

If we vote for this citation, the courts 
will reverse us. But our responsibility 
to the Constitution is as heavy as theirs. 
It should be beneath our dignity to leave 
it to the judges to defend the Bill of 
Rights. That is our job first, and we can 
only do it by defeating this citation. 

I include at this point a number of 
documents germane to this issue: a 
memorandum which I circulated cov- 
ering the delicate legal points involved, 
three briefs and a summary prepared 
by Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, coun- 
sel for CBS, the new CBS “Operating 
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Standards” for news programing, and 
Dr. Stanton’s own statement to the 
subcommittee. 

I also include a sample of the com- 
munications I have received on this 
issue: 

ISSUES AND PRECEDENTS IN THE STANTON 
CONTEMPT CITATION 


The First Amendment provides that “Con- 
gress shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of... the press . . .” At the heart 
of the Amendment is the assumption that 
“the widest possible dissemination from di- 
verse and antagonist sources is essential to 
the welfare of the public, that a free press 
is a conditon of a free society.” Associated 
Press v. United States, 36 U.S. 1, 20 (1945). 
“A free press stands as one of the great 
interpreters between the government and the 
people. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves.” Grosjean v. American Press Co., 
297 U.S. 233, 250 (1936). 

These eloquent statements by the Supreme 
Court of the United States underscore the 
fact that the freedom to comment on the 
operations of government represents perhaps 
the most fundamental form of expression 
protected by the First Amendment. Where, 
as here, a government threat to freedom of 
the press arises as a result of a journalistic 
effort to criticize aspects of government op- 
erations, the Supreme Court has been par- 
ticularly sensitive to “the primary need of a 
vigilant and courageous press . . ."’ Near v. 
Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697, 720 (1931), and to 
the fact that the “free press has been a 
mighty catalyst in awakening public interest 
in government affairs . . .” Estes v. Teras, 381 
U.S. 532, 539 (1965). 

Chairman Staggers, in his staff legal mem- 
orandum (Congressional Record 23924, 
July 8, 1971) apparently takes the view that 
the First Amendment is not involved here 
because the Committee wishes to expose 
falsehood “calculated falsehood falls outside 
the fruitful exercise of the rights guaranteed 
by the First Amendment.” The recent Su- 
preme Court opinion to which the memo- 
randum refers, Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, 
388 U.S.L.Y. 4694 (1971) says nothing 
of the kind. Indeed it is only the most 
recent in a long line of cases beginning 
with the famous New York Times v. Sullivan, 
376 U.S. 54 (1964) which hold that the First 
Amendment, in order to preserve free debate 
on issues of public importance, prohibits libel 
judgment for even completely false state- 
ments, unless the plaintiff can prove actual 
malice. No one has suggested such malice 
is present here. This assertion itelf, there- 
fore, points up clearly why the First Amend- 
ment must be read to insulate the news 
media from this kind of scrutiny. 

In this case, the very important goal of 
preserving a free press has come into sharp 
conflict with the power of the Congress to 
investigate and to legislate. However, it 
must be remembered that no matter how 
broad this Congressional power may be— 
and it is indeed true that Congress has wide 
latitude in conducting investigations pur- 
suant to legitimate legislative purposes, 
Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 109 
(1959)—it, like all governmental powers, is 
limited by the First Amendment. 

As the Supreme Court stated in Watkins 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 188 (1957): 

“The Bill of Rights is applicable to in- 
vestigations as to all forms of governmental 
action. Witnesses cannot be compelled to 
give evidence against themselves. They can- 
not be subjected to unreasonable search and 
seizure. Nor can the First Amendment free- 
doms of speech, religion, press . . . or politi- 
cal belief and association be abridged.” 

Constitutional limitations upon govern- 
mental investigations are especially strin- 
gent when a Congressional investigation 
intrudes upon First Amendment freedoms 
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through the use of compulsory process. In 
the words of former Chief Justice Warren, 
writing in Sweazy v. New Hampshire, 354 
U.S. 234, 245 (1957): 

“It is particularly important that the exer- 
cise of the power of compulsory process be 
carefully circumscribed when the investi- 
gative process tends to impinge upon such 
highly sensitive areas as freedom of speech 
or press, freedom of political association and 
freedom of communication of ideas .. .” 

With these principles in mind, the Su- 
preme Court has enunciated a very high 
standard which the state must meet before 
an investigation which has the effect of in- 
fringing upon First Amendment freedoms 
can be allowed to proceed. Only a “compelling 
state interest” can justify limiting First 
Amendment freedoms,” NAACP v. Button, 
371 U.S. 415, 438 (1963). 

Such a showing of compelling interest 
has consistently been required as the pre- 
ception for government invasion into rights 
protected by the First Amendment. E.g. 
Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investigation 
Committee, 372 U.S. 539, 546 (1963); De- 
Gregory v. Attorney General of New Hamp- 
shire, 383 U.S. 825, 829 (1966). For example, 
in a case where an asserted governmental 
interest in investigating subversion was held 
insufficient to justify inquiry into protected 
associations, the Supreme Court said: 

“We understand this to mean—regardless 
of the label applied, be it ‘nexus’, ‘founda- 
tion’, or whatever—that it is an essential pre- 
requisite to the validity of an investigation 
which intrudes Into the area of constitu- 
tionally protected rights of speech, press, as- 


sociation and petition that the State con-' 


vincingly show a substantial relation be- 
tween the information sought and a subject 
of overriding and compelling state interest 
..." Gibson v. Florida Investigation Com- 
mittee, supra at 546 (emphasis added). 
At the very least, the case law in this area 


adds up to a requirement that the govern- 
ment must document its “overriding and 


compelling interest" by showing: (1) that 
the information sought is demonstrably rele- 
vant to a clearly defined, legitimate subject 
of governmental Inquiry and (2) that the 
investigation is likely to turn up material 
information. 

Applying these principles of law to the 
facts before us, we cannot escape the twin 
conclusions that (1) the issuance of the 
subpoena, followed as it could be by a crimi- 
nal prosecution for contempt, abridges the 
freedom of the press guaranteed by the 
First Amendment, and (2) that no “over- 
riding and compelling state interest” can be 
shown to justify that abridgement. 

No lengthy analysis is needed here to es- 
tablish that this Committee subpoena will 
have a “chilling effect” on the freedom of 
the press. In the landmark case of Caldwell 
v. United States, 431 F, 2d 1081 (9th Cir. 
1970), cert. granted, 39 U.S.L.W. 3478 (May 
3, 1971), the Court of Appeals found that 
forcing a newsman to reveal his sources 
would have this “chilling effect” on the 
press’ ability to operate as an independent 
commentator on public issues. Investigation 
into the journalist's information-gathering 
techniques and his decision-making process 
in deciding what and how to shape his com- 
ment, infringes on freedom of the press no 
less than compelling the disclosure of 
sources. The effect is the same. As the Court 
of Appeals held in the Caldwell case: 

“It is not unreasonable to expect journal- 
ists everywhere to temper their reporting so 
as to reduce the probability that they will be 
required to submit to interrogation. The 
First Amendment guards against government 
action that induces such self-censorship." 
431 F. 2d at 1086 

There has not been demonstrated the 
legitimate legislative need for this material 
required to establish the necessary state in- 
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terest in the face of First Amendment ques- 
tions. 

It is not enough for the Committee to 
state its legislative purpose in general terms. 
If CBS is forced to defend itself in court, 
the courts will not presume that the pur- 
pose exists. At least two Federal Courts have 
in recent years themselves examined as- 
serted legislative purposes. In Liveright v. 
Joint Committee of the General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee, 279 F. Supp., 204, 
216-17 (M. D. Tenn. 1968), the court stated: 

“In some investigations, the legislative 
purpose is presumed . . . This course of ac- 
tion is appropriate when First Amendment 
freedoms are not threatened ... but dif- 
ferent considerations compel the Court to 
inquire into the legislative purpose when 
the rights of speech and association are in- 
volved...” 

In this case, the Committee has stated a 
number of purposes, all of which add up to 
an inquiry into “staging and distortion of 
purportedly bona fide news.” No matter how 
laden the general description of this inquiry 
is with technical terms, it is an inquiry 
into the truth of a particular journalistic 
program. This can never be a legitimate in- 
quiry for the Congress since it is outside 
the area in which the Congress can legislate. 
Moreover, even if the general subject matter 
is a proper one for Congress, that cannot 
alone sustain either the propriety or the 
need for this particular information, espe- 
clally where it is sought by compulsion. In- 
deed, compulsory disclosure is Constitution- 
ally forbidden unless it is “demonstrated to 
bear a crucial relationship to a proper gov- 
ernmental interest or to be essential to the 
fulfillment of a proper government purpose."’ 
Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investigation 
Committee, supra at 549. 

The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is 
that there is no compelling need on the part 
of the Congress for this information which 
would outweigh the very grave threats to 
freedom of the press which will inevitably 
flow from our compelling this disclosure. 
Nevertheless, some have attempted to evade 
the impact of this conclusion by arguing 
that the broadcast media, in contrast to the 
press, is entitled only to some lesser degree 
of protection under the First Amendment 
and that, therefore, they can be restricted in 
ways which would clearly be unconstitu- 
tional if attempted against newspapers. 

The fact that technical limitations on the 
availability of frequencies requires some 
kind of governmental regulation, however, 
has never been held to be a justification for 
ignoring the First Amendment. For it is 
the First Amendment which sets the limit 
on permissible governmental regulation and 
not vice versa. Indeed the Supreme Court 
and the lower courts which have considered 
this issue have uniformly held that the 
broadcast media has the same First Amend- 
ment protection as newspapers and other 
printed media. See e.g. United States v. Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc. 334 U.S. 131, 166 
(1948), where the Supreme Court stated: 
“We have no doubt that moving pictures, 
like newspapers and radio are included in 
the press whose freedom is guaranteed by 
the First Amendment,” and Rumely v. 
United States, 197 F. 2d 166, 177 (D.C. Cir. 
1952) affd other grounds, 345 U.S. 41 (1953), 
where the court said “Speech and press by 
these new means—on the radio, on tele- 
vision, and in the movies—are freedoms 
protected by the First Amendment.” Lastly, 
in a case recently affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, the Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit stated the view most concisely: 

“No rational distinction can be made 
between radio and television on the one 
hand and the press on the other in afford- 
ing the constitutional protection contem- 
plated by the First Amendment.” Rosen- 
bloom v. Metromedia, 415 F. 2d 892, 895 
(3rd Cir. 1969) Afd 39 U.S.L.W. (1970). 
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SUMMARY OF THE CBS LEGAL POSITION 


1. The First Amendment says that “Con- 
gress shall make no law. .. . abridging the 
freedom of .. . the press." 

2. A subpoena to testify in a Congressional 
investigation is equivalent to a “law” insofar 
as the application of the First Amendment is 
concerned. Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 
178, 197 (1957). 

3. The First Amendment prohibits any 
law that creates a prior restraint on publica- 
tion or has a “chilling effect” which impedes 
free and robust reporting. For example, laws 
permitting libel judgments against the press 
for false reports about public figures or 
public events violate the First Amendment 
except where there is actual malice or reck- 
less disregard for the truth. New York Times 
y. Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254 (1964). The reason 
is that the fear of large money judgments 
and the expense of litigation would in- 
hibit journalists from vigorous and critical 
coverage of the activities of public officials. 

4. The principle of New York Times was 
explicitly applied by the Supreme Court to 
news broadcasts, making clear that broadcast 
journalism—like newspapers and maga- 
zines—is to be protected under the First 
Amendment from the “chilling effects” of 
governmental action. Rosenbloom v. Metro- 
media, Inc., 39 U.S.L.W. 4694 (June 7, 1971). 

5. Since Congress can “make no law" that 
would alter the Sullivan principle and im- 
pose penalties on broadcasters for false re- 
ports on the public events that are made 
in good faith, Congress clearly cannot impose 
penalties on broadcasters for good faith re- 
ports that are not false but merely edited 
in a way claimed to be “out of context” or 
otherwise “deceptive.” Such reports must 
necessarily have a higher constitutional 
status than reports that are false and cause 
monetary damage to the person defamed. A 
law punishing reports that are not edited to 
a government standard of what is “out of 
context” or otherwise “deceptive,” and sub- 
jecting all outtakes to government inspec- 
tion whenever such a claim is made, would 
have a far more chilling effect on broadcast 
journalists and licensees than the threat of 
a mere sult for libel. The knowledge that 
their notes, films and tapes are subject to 
subpoena will Inevitably cause newsmen to 
curtail the scope of their news-gathering 
activities. 

6. Whether or not the Congress can devise 
constitutional legislation regulating the 
editing of ‘broadcast news, the Subcommit- 
tee’s subpoena is unnecessary for that pur- 
pose and has an unconstitutional chilling 
effect. 

A. It is unnecessary because the Subcom- 
mittee already has the full texts of the two 
principal items that were edited for “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” in a manner that 
critics claim was “out of context” or other- 
wise “deceptive.” With this and other in- 
formation already before it, the Subcom- 
mittee has no need for the CBS outtakes 
except to conduct a fishing expedition for 
other possible claims of distortion. 

B. There is an obvious chilling effect in 
putting broadcast journalists and licensees 
on notice that Congress can and will ex- 
amine the outtakes of any news report that 
comes under criticism—particularly pro- 
grams that comment on the conduct of 
government itself—and that it will do so for 
the purpose of imposing sanctions on those 
who broadcast unsatisfactory news reports 
in the future. 

C. The chilling effect of a government sub- 
poena to produce a journalist's records may 
sometimes have to be balanced against an- 
other important public purpose, such as the 
need to obtain evidence to enforce the gen- 
eral laws. Even in such cases the balance may 
go against enforcing the subpoena, as in 
Caldwell v. United States, 434 F. 2d 1081 (9th 
Cir. 1970) (cert. granted). But as Caldwell 
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points out, no balancing is called for when 
as here the only competing public purpose 
is itself “directed at the regulation of speech 
or press... .” 

D. It has been urged that television out- 
takes are not the equivalent of a reporter's 
notes. Broadcast journalists take many of 
their “notes” on films or videotape, just as 
many print journalists now use electronic 
recording devices to take “notes.” Accord- 
ingly, there is no basis for distinguishing 
between “outtakes” and “notes.” The Re- 
porter's Privilege statutes enacted in New 
York and other states make no such dis- 
tinction; they expressly protect both. State 
Courts in New York, Illinois and California 
have invalidated subpoenas aimed at tele- 
vision outtakes, both on statutory and, in 
one case, on First Amendment grounds. 

For all of the above reasons, the sub- 
poena’s demand for outtakes is in conflict 
with the First Amendment, and CBS has no 
duty to comply with it. 

WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING, 

Washington, D.C., April 27, 1971. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sms: You have asked for our opinion 
as to whether Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc. (CBS) is legally obligated to comply 
with the subpoena issued on April 7, 1971, 
by the Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and served on April 
8, 1971, on Frank Stanton, President of CBS. 

We conclude that compelled production of 
materials and documents to support the Sub- 
committee’s investigation will inevitably and 
unconstitutionally restrain the presentation 
of controversial issue programming over the 
broadcast medium, and deter broadcast jour- 
nalists from making the kind of investigation 
into governmental activities on which such 
programming depends. No agency of the gov- 
ernment has the constitutional power to 
cause such restraint. The First Amendment's 
guarantee of freedom of the press applies to 
the broadcast media as it applies to any other 
journalistic medium, and this subpoena is 
an unconstitutional abridgment of that 
guarantee. 

The revelant facts and the reasons for 
our conclusions are set out below. 


THE SUBPOENA 


The subpoena is in the form of a subpoena 
duces tecum directed to Frank Stanton, Pres- 
ident of CBS, or any corporate officer, re- 
quiring the production of a wide range of 
materials connected with the preparation of 
the CBS documentary broadcast, “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon,” 

The subpoenaed material includes: (1) film 
copies and transcripts of the broadcast itself 
and of a broadcast of commentary that fol- 
lowed the documentary’s rebroadcast on 
March 23, 1971; (2) “all film, workprints, out- 
takes, sound tape recordings, written scripts 
and/or transcripts prepared, obtained, or 
utilized” in the preparation or broadcast of 
the documentary and the subsequent com- 
mentary; (3) the names and addresses of all 
persons (except military, governmental, or 
CBS employees) who appeared in the docu- 
mentary or were filmed or recorded in the 
preparation of the documentary; (4) a state- 
ment (certified by CBS) of all disbursements 
of money, items of value or legal considera- 
tion of any kind made by CBS to any individ- 
ual covered by item 3; and (5) copies of all 
written agreements, contracts, or releases (or 
where they were verbal, a written description 
thereof) entered into by CBS and individuals 
named in item 3. 

On April 20, 1971, the Subcommittee, 
through Chairman Harley O. Staggers, con- 
vened in executive session and issued a State- 
ment outlining the general legislative sub- 
jects and the specific subject matter into 
which the Subcommittee is inquiring. Of the 
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seven legislative areas identified, four con- 
stitute no more than a description of the 
jurisdiction of the Subcommittee regarding 
communications matters—the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, the 
Rules and Regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Commission’s 
administration and enforcement of its rules, 
and the desirability of additional or remedial 
legislation for the “benefit and protection of 
the public.” (Statement, p. 4.) 

The remaining three legislative subjects 
evidence Subcommittee interest in the “ap- 
plicability, if any,” of the FCC’s Fairness 
Doctrine “to questions of factual accuracy”; 
the adequacy of present laws and their ad- 
ministration to deal with the “preparation 
and presentation of” news documentaries; 
and whether certain (unidentified) tech- 
nological advances or the employment of cer- 
tain production and editing techniques by 
networks and others require new laws to 
protect the public “through disclosure re- 
quirements or other suitable means.” (Id., 
pp. 4-5.) 

Beyond these general legislative consider- 
ations, the statement suggests several more 
specific items of inquiry. Thus, the Subcom- 
mittee states its concern “that the public be 
protected from deliberate staging and dis- 
tortion of purportedly bona fide news .. .,” 
and indicates that it intends to consider 
“whether the public has a right to be advised 
when edited sequences are presented... un- 
der conditions which might suggest that they 
have not been edited; whether it has a right 
to be advised when an apparently continuous 
event is actually the result of splicing to- 
gether film and sound tracks which were 
obtained at different times and places; and 
whether it has a right to be advised when 
apparently spontameous news coverage has 
been obtained through staging or other pre- 
arrangements.” i 

The Subcommittee states that with respect 
to the CBS broadcasts, allegations have been 
made that “incidents and events made to ap- 
pear spontaneous and bona fide were, in fact, 
the product of questionable production tech- 
niques which distorted the original events.” 
(Id., p. 10) Finally, the Committee identifies 
the “sole question under inquiry” as being 
whether “the producers of television news 
documentary programs [are] engaging in 
factually false and misleading filming and 
editing practices, consisting of rearranging, 
Staging, or misrepresenting events, giving 
viewers an erroneous impression that what 
they are seeing has really happened, or that 
it happened in the way or under the circum- 
stances in which it is shown.” (Jd., pp. 10- 
11.) The Subcommittee defends the sweep 
and relevance of the subpoena in these 
terms. 

“One of the things we have discovered in 
the light of our previous investigations in 
this area is that once such a distortion has 
been acocmplished and incorporated into a 
final broadcast, it is virtually impossible to 
detect. This is why the original, uncut, and 
unedited material must be examined.” (Id., 
p. 9.) 

The Subcommittee disclaims any purpose 
to determine whether CBS has been “biased” 
against the Department of Defense in its 
documentary or to “seek...to curtail the 
presentation of controversial issues or of un- 
popular causes or personalities.” (Jd., pp. 10 
12.) Despite these disclaimers, it is clear 
from the statement of purposes that the 
Subcommittee will necessarily be engaged 
in far-reaching surveillance of the specific 
news judgments and editorial decisions made 
by CBS in the preparation and broadcast 
of “The Selling of the Pentagon.” The sub- 
jects to be investigated are the “production 
and editing techniques” or the “filming and 
editing practices” employed by CBS and 
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others in the preparation and presentation 
of “The Selling of the Pentagon” and other 
news documentaries. These techniques and 
practices are to be judged for “factual ac- 
curacy.” A determination is to be made 
whether they are “factually false and mis- 
leading” and whether they give viewers “an 
erroneous impression that what they are see- 
ing has really happened, or that it happened 
in the way or under the circumstances in 
which it is shown.” Upon this basis, a fur- 
ther determination is to be made whether 
the public should be “protected” 
such falsehood or error “through disclosure 
requirements or other suitable means.” 
Such an inquiry involves an effort to estab- 
lish the truth or falsity of factual informa- 
tion which news documentaries may contain 
by comparing the raw data which journalists 
have gathered with the finished broadcast 
they have presented, and determining wheth- 
er their decisions to include, exclude, orga- 
nize, rearrange or otherwise depart from 
the raw data are in some sense “distortions” 
or convey a “misleading impression.” Thus, 
the Subcommittee will be inevitably in- 
volved in an effort to apply a presumed ob- 
jective criterion of truth both to the prod- 
uct of journalism and to the very heart of 
the journalistic process* 


DISCUSSION 


I. Broadcast Journalism Is, For All Rele- 
vant Purposes, Entitled To First Amendment 
Protection Identical To That Afforded Any 
Other Medium Of The Press. 

Implicit in the April 20 Statement of the 
Subcommittee, and explicit in other state- 
ments of its Chairman and another Subcom- 
mittee member, is the assumption that suffi- 
cient difference exists between broadcasting 
and other journalistic media to legitimize the 
subpoena directed to CBS, even if such 
process would be unconstitutional if directed 
to a newspaper." This viewpoint would per- 
mit governmental intrusion into the news 
judgments of the journalistic medium that, 
according to recent surveys, is looked to and 
relied upon by more Americans than any 
other source.* 

Judicial precedents, however, are to the 
contrary. The Supreme Court and lower 
courts have consistently held that broadcast 
journalists are entitled to First Amendment 
protection. See, e.g., United States v. Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc., 334 U.S. 131, 166 (1948) 
(“We haye no doubt that moving pictures, 
like newspapers and radio, are included in 
the press whose freedom is guaranteed by the 
First Amendment."); Superior Films, Inc. v. 
Department of Education, 346 U.S. 587, 589 
(1954) (concurring opinion); Rumely v. 
United States, 197 F. 2d 166, 177 (D.C. Cir- 
1952), aff'd. on other grounds, 345 U.S. 41 
(1953) (“[S]|peech and press by these new 
means—on the radio, on television, and in 
the movies—are freedoms protected by the 
First Amendment.”); American Broadcasting 
Co. v. United States, 110 F. Supp. 374, 389 
(S.D.N.Y. 1953), aff'd on other grounds, 347 
U.S. 284 (1954) (“Broadcasting and television 
are entitled to the protection of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech and of the press.”); 
Estes v. Texas, 381 U.S. 532, 539-40, 589, 604, 
614-15 (1965) (majority, concurring and dis- 
senting opinions); St. Amant v. Thompson, 
390 U.S. 727 (1968); Red Lion Broadcasting 
Co. v. FCC, 395 U.S. 367 (1969) (discussed 
more fully below). 

The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has perhaps most succinctly 
summarized the state of the law: 

“[T]he fact that the news medium jin- 
volved in the libel case before the court] .. . 
is a radio station rather than a newspaper 
does not make the First Amendment discus- 
sion, in particular with regard to freedom of 
the press, any less germane. Radio and tele- 
vision were, of course, unknown media when 
freedom of the press was written into the 
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Bill of Rights, but no rational distinction can 
be made between radio and television on the 
one hand and the press on the other in af- 
jording the constitutional protection con- 
templated by the First Amendment.” Rosen- 
bloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 415 F. 2d 892, 895 
(8rd Cir. 1969), cert. granted on other 
grounds, 397 U.S. 904 (1970) (emphasis sup- 
plied. 

There is nothing new in this concept. It is, 
in fact, a constitutional interpretation which 
Congress affirmed almost forty-five years ago. 
The Radio Act of 1927 contains a provision, 
unchanged to the present, that explicitly 
bars the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion from exercising “the power of censorship 
over the radio communications or signals 
transmitted by any radio station,” or from 
acting to “interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communication.” 
See 47 U.S.C. § 326 (1964). Enactment of this 
provision was viewed at the time not merely 
as & Congressional limitation on agency 
power, but as a recognition of the First 
Amendment rights of broadcasters, which are 
not subject to Congressional trespass. As Rep. 
Scott, the House floor manager of the confer- 
ence report, stated in response to a complaint 
that the proposed Radio Act supplied only 
very limited control over licensee program- 
ming: 

“Yes; and you are trespassing very closely 
on sacred ground when you attempt to con- 
trol the right of free speech. It has become 
axiomatic to allow the freedom of the press, 
and when Congress attempts by indirection 
to coerce and place a supervision over the 
right of a man to say from a radio station 
what he believes to be just and proper, I 
think Congress is trespassing upon a very sa- 
cred principle.” 68 Cong. Rec. 2567, 69th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1927) (emphasis supplied). 

To be sure, differing characteristics among 
the various media justify some distinctions 
as to what constitutes permissible regulation 
without contravening the First Amendment. 
See Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U. S. 
495, 503 (1952). In the case of broad- 
casting, some government regulation is re- 
quired to deal with the scarcity of frequen- 
cies available for this form of communica- 
tion. Thus, the Commission has been upheld 
in limiting portions of the broadcast spec- 
trum to certain specialized uses, such as ama- 
teur, aircraft, police, defense, navigation, and 
industrial operation.’ Courts have also upheld 
the Commission’s power to place some limits 
on the types of programming that may be 
employed by new forms of broadcast service 
(such as Pay-TV), in order to increase the 
diversity of service offered to the public and, 
at the same time, protect the viability of 
existing commercial uses of the broadcast 
spectrum. National Ass'n. of Theater Owners 
v. FCC, 420 F. 2d 194 (D. C. Cir. 1969), cert. 
denied, 397 U. S. 922 (1970). 

In sum, these cases have established that 
the First Amendment does not bar the Fed- 
eral government from regulating access to 
the spectrum, in order to maximize efficient 
utilization and augment the diversity of com- 
munication services. Such decisions are en- 
tirely irrelevant to the curtailment of his- 
toric First Amendment rights posed by the 
Subcommittee’s subpoena. That Amendment 
protects the press from governmental intru- 
sion into its internal journalistic processes,’ 
whether such intrusion be a direct attempt 
to regulate or an indirect attempt to chill 
free exercise of those processes by compelling 
their disclosure. And no case has ever held 
or indicated that such constitutional pro- 
tection is not available to those broadcast 
media subject to governmental regulation. 

In this respect, the Subcommittee’s re- 
liance upon National Broadcasting Co. v. 
United States, 319 U. S. 190 (1943) and Red 
Lion Broadcasting Co. v. FCC, 395 U. S. 367 
(1969) is misplaced. In NBC, the Court up- 
held the constitutionality of Commission 
rules banning licensee-network arrangements 
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which restricted the freedom of licensees to 
choose programs that in their judgment best 
served the public interest. The Court's de- 
cision specifically noted that the Commis- 
sion's Justification for the rules was the need 
to protect the right of licensees to select pro- 
gram material in the first instance. 319 U. S. 
at 199. 

In Red Lion, the Court faced the question 
whether the Commission could in certain 
limited circumstances create a right to re- 
ply to ensure that competing viewpoints on 
controversial issues of public importance re- 
ceive adequate opportunity for expression 
over the airwaves. The Fairness Doctrine 
(under which these “personal attack” rules 
were established) and Section 315 of the 
Communications Act (providing for “equal 
opportunities” for political candidates) are 
designed to serve occasionally competing 
First Amendment interests—the right of the 
Public to obtain conflicting views on impor- 
tant issues, and the right of broadcast jour- 
nalists to report and interpret events and to 
conduct discussions of important topics." 
Neither the rules before the Court nor the 
decision of the Court were intended to limit 
the right of the broadcaster to select pro- 
grams and program material in the first in- 
stance. To the contrary, their goal was to en- 
sure that, consistent with the First Amend- 
ment, once the licensee had broadcast views 
that attacked another person, that person 
was given an opportunity to air his reply. 

By contrast, the specific effect of the sub- 
poena and the legislative surveillance it rep- 
resents will be to chill the freedom of CBS 
journalists to select news and documentary 
material for broadcast in the first instance. 
While the Court in Red Lion had no such is- 
sue before it, it strongly suggested that the 
First Amendment would not permit such a 
serious constitutional intrusion. The Court, 
in discussing the constitutional protections 
applicable to television, emphasized that 
speech on public issues and public affairs is 
at the core of the interests protected by the 
First Amendment, and that there is a First 
Amendment “right of the public to receive 
suitable access to social, political, esthetic, 
moral, and other ideas and experiences .. .” 
which “may not constitutionally be abridged 
either by Congress or by the FCC.” 395 U.S. 
at 390. 

Thus, the Court described the First Amend- 
ment as having “a major role to play as the 
Congress itself recognized in § 326, which 
forbids FCC interference with ‘the right of 
free speech. ...’" Id., at 389-90. The opinion 
underscores “the purpose of the First 
Amendment to preserve an uninhibited mar- 
ketplace of ideas in which truth will ulti- 
mately prevail, rather than to countenance 
monopolization of that market, whether it 
be by the Government itself or a private 
licensee.” Id., at 390. And the Court specifi- 
cally noted that “more serious First Amend- 
ment issues" would be raised by action that 
restricted a licensee's right to decide what to 
broadcast in the first instance. Id., at 396. 

Congress and the courts have not been 
alone in concluding that the First Amend- 
ment applies with full force to broadcast- 
ing. The Attorney General's recent guidelines 

ng the propriety of compelling pro- 
duction of reporters’ notes by grand jury sub- 
poena explicitly are made applicable without 
distinction to broadcast journalism as well 
as other journalistic forms, In introducing 
these guidelines, the Attorney General count- 
ed the nation’s radio and television as part 
of the “numerous, vigorous and diverse” press 
that has resulted in “more freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press in this country 
than in any country in the world.” “Free 
Press and Fair Trial: The Subpena Con- 
troversy,” an address by Hon. John N. 
Mitchell, Attorney General of the United 
States, before the House of Delegates, Amer- 
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ican Bar Association, August 10, 1970, at p. 
10. 

In sum, in their application to broadcast- 
ing, “the basic principles of freedom of 
speech and the press, like the First Amend- 
ment’s command, do not vary.” Joseph Bur- 
styn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495, 503 (1952). 
And one of those principles, as we demon- 
strate below, is the right of journalists and 
news organizations to engage in news report- 
ing and editing without having to face sub- 
sequent government examination of all their 
filmed and written notes in order to weigh, 
on the basis of hindsight, the accuracy and 
truth of their news judgments." 

The Subcommittee’s implied assertion that 
a subpoena invalid against other forms of 
journalism can be constitutional if applied 
to broadcasting is thus contrary to the ap- 
plicable judicial, congressional, and execu- 
tive precedents. 

II. The First Amendment Forbids The Con- 
gress From Compelling Production Of The 
Filmed And Written Materials Compiled In 
The Preparation Of “The Selling Of The 
Pentagon”. 

A. Congress may not regulate the manner 
in which the press reports and interprets 
current events particularly when such reports 
are critical of the government. 

The First Amendment provides that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall make no law .. . abridging the 
freedom of ...the press...” The lan- 
guage of the Amendment is unequivocal, and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly and often 
with great eloquence, reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples implicit in it. “That Amendment rests 
on the assumption that the widest possible 
dissemination of information from diverse 
and antagonistic sources is essential to the 
welfare of the public, that a free press is a 
condition of a free society.” Associated Press 
v. United States, 326 U.S. 1, 20 (1934). “A 
free press stands as one of the great inter- 
preters between the government and the peo- 
ple. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves.” Grosjein v. American Press Co., 
297 U.S. 233, 250 (1936) . 

In order to preserve these principles, the 
Court has often emphasized the nearly 
absolute degree of protection to which free- 
dom of the press is entitled. For example, in 
striking down certain government restrictions 
on the right of the press to comment on 
judicial proceedings, the Court has declared 
that “the only conclusion supported by his- 
tory is that the unqualified prohibitions laid 
down by the framers were intended to give 
to liberty of the press, as to other liberties, 
the broadest scope that could be counte- 
nanced in orderly society.” Bridges v. Cali- 
fornia, 314 U.S. 252, 265 (1941). Similarly, in 
United States v. Rumely, 345 U.S. 41, 56-57 
(1953), the concurring opinion emphasized 
the “preferred position granted speech and 
the press by the First Amendment .. .," 
and declared that the Amendment “expresses 
the confidence that the safety of society de- 
pends on the tolerance of government for 
hostile as well as friendly criticism, that in a 
community where men’s minds are free, there 
must be room for the unorthodox as well as 
the orthodox views.” ° 

Where, as here, a governmental threat to 
freedom of the press arises as a result of a 
journalistic effort to criticize aspects of gov- 
ernmental operations, the Court has been 
particularly sensitive to “the primary need 
of a vigilant and courageous press..." 
Near v. Minnesota ex rel. Olson, 283 U.S. 697, 
720 (1931), and to the fact that “|t]he free 
press has been a mighty catalyst in awaken- 
ing public interest in governmental 
affairs. . . .” Estes v. Texas, 381 U.S. 532, 539 
(1965). The Court's view that freedom to 
comment on the operations of government 
represents one of the most fundamental 
forms of expression protected by the First 
Amendment derives from its conviction that 
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“speech concerning public affairs is more 
than self-expression; it is the essence of 
self-government.” Garrison v. Louisiana, 379 
U.S. 64, 74-75 (1964). “The liberty of opinion 
keeps governments themselves in due subjec- 
tion to their duties," Erskine’s Speech in 
Defense of Paine, quoted in Grosjean v. 
American Press Co., supra, 297 U.S. at 247-48. 
Indeed, the freedom of the press to criticize 
the government is so absolute that “no court 
of last resort in this country has ever held, 
or even suggested, that prosecutions for libel 
on government have any place in the Ameri- 
can system of jurisprudence.” New York 
Times v. Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 291 (1964) 
(quoting from City of Chicago v. Tribune Co., 
307 Ill. 595, 601, 139 N.E. 86, 88 (1923) ). 

Recognition has been given to the danger 
that “[c]harges of reprehensible conduct, and 
in particular of official malfeasance, unques- 
tionably create a public scandal”—but “the 
theory of the constitutional guaranty is that 
even a more serious public evil would be 
caused by authority to prevent publication.” 
Near v. Minnesota ex rel. Olson, supra, 283 
U.S. at 722. Furthermore, the Court has gone 
so far as to rule that “erroneous statement is 
inevitable in free debate, and . . . it must be 
protected if the freedoms of expression are 
to have the ‘breathing space’ that they 
‘need ... to survive. .. .’"" New York Times 
Co. v. Sullivan, supra, 376 U.S. at 271-72 
(quoting NAACP v. Button, 371 U.S. 415, 433 
(1963) ). 

The efforts of the Subcommittee to force 
production of the working materials involved 
in “The Selling of the Pentagon,” on the 
grounds of alleged distortion and on the 
premise that remedial legislation may be 
necessary, fly squarely in the face of these 
constitutional principles. Because (as we 
show below) the Subcommittee’s actions 
will inhibit the news judgments of the press, 
they are the constitutional equivalent of an 
attempt to formulate a “law. . 
the freedom of ... the press... .” For in 
the First Amendment area, the courts do 
not distinguish between laws that abridge 
free speech and other lawmaking activities 
that have the same effect: 

“Clearly, an investigation is subject to the 
command that the Congress shall make no 
law abridging freedom of speech or press or 
assembly. While it is true that there is no 
statute to be reviewed, and that an investi- 
gation is not a law, nevertheless an investi- 
gation is part of lawmaking. It is justified 
solely as an adjunct to the legislative proc- 
ess. The First Amendment may be invoked 
against infringement of the protective free- 
doms by law or by lawmaking.” Watkins y. 
United States, 354 U.S. 178, 197 (1957). 

In presuming that it may regulate the 
editorial judgments of newsmen, the Sub- 
committee has chosen to ignore the “pro- 
found national commitment to the principle 
that debate on public issues should be un- 
inhibited, robust, and wide-open, and that 
it may well include vehement, caustic, and 
Sometimes unpleasantly sharp attacks on 
government and public officials.” New York 
Times Co. v. Sullivan, supra, 376 U.S. at 270. 

B. To compel production of filmed and 
written materials compiled in preparing 
news documentaries would have an uncon- 
stitutionally chilling effect on First Amend- 
ment freedoms. 

The underlying assumption of the Sub- 
committee is reflected in its April 20th State- 
ment—that the Subcommittee is entitled to 
investigate, and has the power to determine, 
whether television news documentary pro- 
ducers are engaging in “factually false and 
misleading filming and editing practices. 
-». "(p. 10). It is for this purpose of judg- 
ing the editorial fairness involved in the por- 
trayal of the CBS documentary that the Sub- 
committee has subpoenaed the background 
scripts, recordings, and outtakes from which 
the final program was assembled. (pp. 11-12). 


. abridging 
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This investigatory effort is wholly illusory, 
regardless of the well-meant intentions from 
which it may have sprung. As CBS asserted 
in its letter of April 20, 1971 to Chairman 
Staggers, truth or accuracy is not the same 
to all men. The final published or broadcast 
product represents a news organization’s best 
judgment of the truth. Journalists may, of 
course, often differ with one another as 
well as with those whose conduct or views 
they report. They may even differ with the 
government as to whether the accounts they 
publish or broadcast are “true.” 

Perhaps no one to date has captured this 
wisdom better than Judge Learned Hand in 
United States v. Associated Press, 52 F. Supp. 
362, 372 (S. D. N. Y. 1943), aff'd., 326 U.S. 1 
(1945) : 

“News is history; recent history, it is true, 
but veritable history, nevertheless; and his- 
tory is not total recall, but a deliberate prun- 
ing of, and calling from, the flux of events. 
Were it possible by some magic telepathy to 
reproduce an occasion in all its particularity, 
all reproductions would be interchangeable; 
the public could have no choice, provided 
that the process should be mechanically per- 
fect. But there is no such magic; and if 
there were, its result would be immeasurably 
wearisome, and utterly fatuous. In the pro- 
duction of news every step involves the 
conscious intervention of some news gath- 
erer, and two accounts of the same event will 
never be the same. Those who make up the 
first record—the reporters on the spot—are 
themselves seldom first hand witnesses; they 
must take the stories of others as their raw 
materials, checking their veracity, eliminat- 
ing their irrelevancies, finally producing an 
ordered version which will evoke and retain 
the reader's attention and convince him of 
its truth. And the report so prepared, when 
sent to his superiors, they in turn ‘edit’, be- 
fore they send it out .. .; a process similar 
to the first. A personal impress is inevitable 
at every stage; it gives its value to the dis- 
patch, which without it would be unread- 
able.” 

First Amendment rights comprehend the 
reality that there is no universal standard 
of journalistic truth. In the Supreme Court’s 
words: “Authoritative interpretations of the 
First Amendment guarantees have consist- 
ently refused to recognize an exception for 
any tests of truth—whether administered by 
judges, juries, or administrative officials— 
and especially one that puts the burden of 
proving truth on the speaker.” New York 
Times Co. v. Sullivan, supra, 376 U.S. at 271. 

An “untrammeled press as a vital source 
of public information” " is one of our most 
precious heritages. “The threat of sanctions 
may deter ... [its] exercise almost as po- 
tently as the actual application of sanc- 
tions. ,. ." A quixotic governmental search 
for ultimate truth in journalism necessarily 
can stifle this “delicate and vulnerable" 
freedom, especially when it is conducted by 
compulsory process. The recent landmark 
case of Caldwell v. United States, 434 F.2d 
1081 (9th Cir. 1970) (cert. pending), is spe- 
cific on this point: “[I]t is not unreason- 
able to expect journalists everywhere to tem- 
per their reporting so as to reduce the prob- 
ability that they will be required to submit 
to interrogation. The First Amendment 
guards against governmental action that in- 
duces such self-censorship.” Id., at 1086.?* 

Similarly, the Attorney General of thu 
United States has recognized that an un- 
restricted and unwise use of the subpoena 
“may seriously affect the vigor of our press 
institutions and their relationships with the 
federal government, the bar and the courts.” 
“Free Press and Fair Trial: The Subpoena 
Controversy,” address by the Hon. John N. 
Mitchell, Attorney General of the United 
States, before the House of Delegates, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, August 10, 1970, at 
page 17. 

The outtakes, and other material not 
broadcast, sought in the subpoena are the 
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broadcast journalist's equivalent of the news- 
paper reporter's notes, the “work papers” 
from which the final story is produced. The 
“chill” created by the Subcommittee’s sub- 
poena derives from its effect on the journal- 
ists information-gathering techniques as well 
as on the accessibility of news sources. The 
knowledge that their notes, films and tapes 
are subject to compulsory process will inevi- 
tably cause newsmen to curtail the scope of 
their news-gathering activities. The accu- 
racy and fairness of news reporting and edi- 
torial judgment, the American public's “right 
to know’’—the very goals the Subcommittee 
purports to be serving (Statment, p. 13)— 
will suffer. Moreover, key confidential sources 
of news will be silenced if every person 
filmed, taped, or interviewed, whether or 
not included in the ultimate broadcast, must 
risk being identified as a result of govern- 
mental compulsion. As the Court of Appeals 
put it in Caldwell: “The very concept of a 
free press requires that the news media be 
accorded a measure of autonomy; that they 
should be free to pursue their own investiga- 
tions to their own ends without fear of 
governmental interference; and that they 
should be able to protect their investigative 
processes,” Caldwell v. United States, supra, 
434 F. 2d at 1086. 

The chilling effect of the Subcommittee’s 
subpoena on press freedom is potentially a 
far more powerful inhibition, and reaches at 
least equal if not more fundamental rights, 
than governmental activities the Court has 
found unacceptable in a host of prior cases. 
E.g., Smith v. California, 361 U.S, 147 (1959) 
(requirement that a bookseller examine the 
contents of the books he sells); Manual En- 
terprises, Inc. v. Day, 370 U.S. 478, 492-93 
(1962) (opinion of Harlan, J.) (requirement 
that a magazine publisher investigate his 
advertisers); Talley v. California, 362 U.S. 
60 (1960) (requirement that names and ad- 
dresses of sponsors be printed on handbills) ; 
Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investigation 
Committee, 372 U.S. 539 (1963) (requirement 
that an organization supply membership 
lists); Louisiana ex rel. Gremtilion v. NAACP, 
366 U.S. 293 (1961) (Id.); Bates v. City of 
Little Rock, 361 U.S. 516 (1960) (Id.); 
NAACP v. Alabama ex. rel. Patterson, 357 U.S. 
449 (1958) (/d_) 

In fact, the severity of the inhibition 
brings into question the very power of Con- 
gress to investigate the editorial judgments 
of the press, let alone its power to do so by 
compulsory process against journalists and 
their records: 

“The theory of our Free Society is that 
government must be neutral when it comes 
to the press—whether it be rightist or leftist, 
orthodox or unorthodox. The theory is that 
in a community were men’s minds are free, 
all shades of opinion must be immune from 
governmental inquiry lest we end with regi- 
mentation. Congress has no more authority 
in the field of the press than it does where 
the pulpit is involved. Since the editorials 
written and the news printed and the poli- 
cies advocated by the press are none of the 
Government's business, I see no justification 
for the Government investigating the ac- 
tivities, leanings, ideology, qualifications, 
prejudices or politics of those who collect or 
write the news.” Russell v. United States, 369 
U.S. 749, 776-77 (1962) (concurring opinion). 

In the Subcommittee's Statement of April 
20 (pp, 7-9), much is made of the fact that 
on three previous occasions, it has investi- 
gated the manner in which CBS produced 
news documentaries and that, in two of these 
cases, it subpoenaed unbroadcast film out- 
takes and other materials without objection 
from CBS. 

The Subcommittee’s prior predilection for 
investigating CBS journalists and demand- 
ing their records in no way supports the 
legality of the present subpoena; if any- 
thing, it adds to the subpoena’s illegal chill- 
ing effect. The fact that CBS did not chal- 
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lenge previous subpoenas does not concede or 
sustain their validity.** 

Moreover, and without prejudice to the 
right of CBS to challenge similar subpoenas 
in the future, it should be noted that in the 
one previous case in which nonbroadcast ma- 
terial was supplied CBS was being investi- 
gated not merely for an alleged attempt to 
distort or falsify the news; it was also ac- 
cused of violating or having knowledge of 
violations of substantive criminal laws of 
general application not directed at journal- 
ists as such. Under such circumstances, as 
the Attorney General's promulgation of sub- 
poena guidelines reflects, there may be a con- 
stitutional basis for balancing First Amend- 
ment rights against the need to enforce the 
general laws. No such balancing can be justi- 
fied, however, when the object of the govern- 
ment’s inquiry is not to enforce the general 
laws, but to regulate the practice of journal- 
ism itself, and to enforce some governmental 
standard of good journalistic practice. As the 
Ninth Circuit noted in Caldwell, supra, 434 
F. 2d at 1083, n. 1: 

“Where, as here, the alleged abridgment of 
First Amendment interests occurs as a by- 
product of otherwise permissible governmen- 
tal action not directed at the regulation of 
speech or press, ‘resolution of the issues al- 
ways involves a balancing by the courts of 
the competing private and public interests 
at stake in the particular circumstances 
shown.’ Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 
100: .. 13 

CONCLUSION 


For all the facts and reasons stated above, 
it is our opinion that the Subcommittee may 
not constitutionally require the production 
of film and script materials not actually 
broadcast and that CBS is under no legal duty 
to comply. 


WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING. 
FOOTNOTES 


ı (Id. p. 9.) We understand that CBS knows 
of no allegations that any scenes in “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” were “staged.” 

7 As we demonstrate later, the courts have 
consistently recognized that there can be no 
such test for journalistic truth, since 
“fnjews is history ...and history is not 
total recall, but a deliberate pruning of, and 
calling from the flux of events... .,” and 
that journalism produced against such a 
monolithic standard of truth would be “im- 
measurably wearisome, and utterly fatuous.” 
United States v. Associated Press, Inc., 52 F. 
Supp. 362, 372 (S. D. N. Y. 1943) (L. Hand, 
J.), aff'd., 326 U. S. 1 (1945). 

3 As to the validity of the subpoena under 
the First Amendment, the Subcommittee’s 
statement is limited to brief treatment of 
general language in two Supreme Court opin- 
ions and contains no discussion of the appli- 
cability of any cases proscribing abridgement 
of freedom of the press. Television Digest, 
Vol. 11, No. 15 (April 12, 1971) purports to 
quote Chairman Staggers’ views on the con- 
stitutionality of such a subpoena as follows 
(p. 2): 

“Q—Are a print reporter’s notes different 
from TV's outtakes? 

“A—T've always believed they were differ- 
ent. You know that. 

“Q—Do you have power to subpoena my 
notes from this interview? 

“A—No., 

“Q—wWhat if I were a reporter for TV talk- 
ing to you on the phone? 

“A—Well, then, that would be different. 
The Committee could subpoena your notes. 

“Q—Why? 

“A—TV is different. It’s very important 
that the networks be accurate. 

“Q—Is a congressional committee qualified 
to determine what's accurate? 

“A—Yes. By using the outtakes, then we 
can determine if what was aired was fair & 
accurate. ...” 

See also remarks of Rep, Springer, Tran- 
script, pp. 55-56, 59-60. 
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*See Broadcasting, Nov. 2, 1970, p. 48. 

° See, e.g., California Citizens Band Ass'n. 
v. United States, 375 F. 2d 43 (9th Cir.), cert. 
denied, 389 U.S 844 (1967); Lafayette Radio 
Electronics Corp v. United States, 345 F. 2d 
278 (2d Cir. 1965). 

© See Part II of this memorandum. 

‘We do not understand anything in the 
Subcommittee’s April 20 statement to suggest 
that CBS has violated the Fairness Doctrine 
or personal attack rules, or to suggest that in 
its coverage of the controversial issues raised 
in the broadcast, CBS has failed to afford an 
opportunity for the expression of conflicting 
views. As we understand the matter, after the 
rebroadcast on March 23, CBS broadcast vig- 
orous criticisms of “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon” by some of the issues raised by the 
documentary, featuring two critics and two 
supporters. Moreover, CBS has afforded crit- 
ics of the documentary extensive coverage in 
its news programs. 

*The Subcommittee’s Statement relies on 
earlier investigations of quiz programs and 
the resulting legislation that banned certain 
fradulent practices in such programs. (pp. 
6-7.) The control of outright fraud and brib- 
ery in entertainment programs that are not 
designed as vehicles for the communication 
of ideas is of course a far cry from efforts to 
investigate and regulate news broadasts criti- 
cizing Government activities. 

°In Rumley, the Court blocked an effort by 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities to compel a witness to reveal the 
names of those who had made purchases of 
books distributed by the witness’ organiza- 
tion. In condemning this misuse of a Con- 
gressional subpoena, the concurring opinion 
also declared that “[i]f the present inquiry 
were sanctioned, the press would be subjected 
to harrassment that in practical effect might 
be as serious as censorship. . . . The books 
and pamphiets that are critical of the admin- 
istration, that preach an unpopular policy in 
domestic or foreign affairs, that are in disre- 
pute in the orthodox school of thought will 
be suspect and subject to investigation. . . . 
Through the harassment of hearings, investi- 
gations, reports, and subpoenas government 
will hold a club over speech and over the 
press. Congress could not do this by law. The 
power of investigation is also limited. . . .” 
Id., 345 U.S. at 58-58 (footnotes and cita- 
tions omitted). 

w*TSjince informed public opinion is the 
most potent of all restraints upon misgovern- 
ment, the suppression or abridgement of the 
publicity afforded by a free press cannot be 
regarded otherwise than with grave concern.” 
Grosjean v. American Press Co., supra, 297 
U.S. at 250. 

u Grosjean v. American Press Co., supra, 
297 U.S. at 250. 

18 NAACP v. Button, supra, 371 U.S. at 433. 
See Dombrowski v. Pfister, 380 US. 479 
(1965). 

The District Court for the District of 
Columbia, in granting a judgment of acquit- 
tal from a conviction of contempt of Con- 
gress, has expressed very similar views: 

“(These hearings consisted of the ques- 
tioning of persons employed in the newspa- 
perfield, in radio and television. The danger 
inherent in such an investigation is found 
not only in the effect upon those investi- 
gated but also in the potential effect upon 
others in the same field. There is no need 
to stress the importance to our society of a 
free. press—and, therefore, of the necessity 
of enabling writers to formulate ideas and 
associations freely and without fear of gov- 
ernmental retribution by investigation or 
otherwise. History is replete with instances 
in which writers and philosophers have been 
penalized by the state, but it is always the 
writers and philosophers who are remem- 
bered and admired, never their prosecutors 
or inquisitors. It is difficult to draw the line 
between investigations of the political be- 
liefs of newspapermen and investigations of 
newspapers, For newspapers consist of news 
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stories and editorials; and news stories and 
editorials are written by newspapermen. To 
inhibit the freedom of thought and associa- 
tion of newspapermen is to infringe upon 
the freedom of the press. It is also a tempta- 
tion to those investigating newspapermen 
to wander into the field of press content, 
and at times during these hearings, the 
Subcommittee was unable to resist even this 
direct invasion.” United States v. Peck, 154 
F. Supp. 603, 605 (D.D.C. 1957) (footnote 
omitted), 

“In one of these instances, as the Sub- 
committee states, the items requested had 
already been destroyed, so that CBS did not 
possess materials with which to respond. 

“In addition, there is a narrower, but 
related First Amendment ground which 
renders the subpoena invalid. Even if the 
Subcommittee’s purpose to investigate ‘“‘film- 
ing and editing’ practices were constitu- 
tional, the Subcommittee still would be 
required to adhere to the basic precept that 
such & purpose “cannot be pursued by means 
that. broadly stifle fundamental personal 
liberties when the end can be more narrowly 
achieved.” Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, 
488 (1960). Even when considered in light of 
the Subcommittee’s stated goals, the list of 
subpoenaed materials is overly broad and 
reflects the Subcommittee’s failure to apply 
this constitutional standard to the situation 
before it. Had the Subcommittee done so, a 
much narrower set of materials would have 
been subpoenaed. 

Witmer, CUTLER & PICKERING, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1971. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sms: You have asked for our opinion 
as to whether Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc. (CBS) is obligated to comply with 
the subpoena issued on May 26 by the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, relating to its investigation of 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

The May 26 subpoena calls for the per- 
sonal appearance of Frank Stanton, Presi- 
dent of CBS, for the purpose of giving testi- 
mony. Like the withdrawn subpoena of 
April 7 that it replaces, it also commands the 
production of “film, workprints, outtakes, 
sound-tape recordings, written scripts and/ 
or transcripts utilized” in connection with 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” Unlike the 
withdrawn subpoena, the new subpoena is 
“limited to all such materials relating to the 
actual broadcast and [does] not include such 
materials relating to segments not 
shown... .” 

We have reached the following conclusions: 

(1) Since our opinion letter of April 27, 
1971, a new decision of the Supreme Court 
has made even more clear the proposition 
that broadcasters are protected by the First 
Amendment, for all relevant purposes, in the 
same way that other forms of journalism are 
protected. 

(2) The subcommittee’s press release of 
May 25 and the letter accompanying the 
subpoena of May 26 show no alteration of 
the Subcommittee's fundamental assertion 
of the power to investigate, through com- 
pelled process, how CBS news personnel edit- 
ed “The Selling of the Pentagon,” as an aid 
in its formulation of legislation regulating 
editing practices and edited broadcasts. 

(3) Although slightly narrower in scope 
than the April 7 subpoena, the new sub- 
poena has an unconstitutional chilling ef- 
fect upon the exercise of First Amendment 
rights. 

Accordingly, we have reached the same 
conclusions concerning the new subpoena 
as those set forth in our opinion of April 
27, 1971, a copy of which is attached for 
your convenience. In our opinion, the sub- 
poena is in conflict with the First Amend- 
ment. As a result, CBS is under no legal ob- 
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ligation to supply the materials demanded, 
and Dr, Stanton is under no legal obliga- 
tion to answer questions designed to obtain 
the information the Subcommittee seeks pur- 
suant to its stated goals. 

We shall discuss, first, the significance of 
the June 7, 1971 Supreme Court decision 
in Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 39 
U.S.L.W. 4694 (June 7, 1971), which reen- 
forces our view that in all relevant respects 
the First Amendment is applicable to broad- 
cast journalism. We shall then discuss our 
reasons for concluding that the Subcommit- 
tee’s changes in the scope of the subpoena, 
and its newly advanced arguments in sup- 
port of its demands, do not alter the uncon- 
stitutional chilling effect that would be 
created were CBS compelled to comply. 


I. THE ROSENBLOOM DECISION AND THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT RIGHTS OF BROADCASTERS 


In Rosenbloom, the issue facing the Su- 
preme Court was whether the rule of New 
York Times Co. v. Sullivan *—prohibiting 
libel recoveries for comment about public fig- 
ures in the absence of a showing of actual 
malice or knowing disregard of the truth— 
should be applied when a radio station broad- 
cast information about an individual, not 
himself a public figure, involyed in an event 
of public or general interest. The Court up- 
held a lower court decision denying the 
right to recover, on the ground that the New 
York Times rule governed. 

Rosenbloom is the first Supreme Court case 
directly involving the applicability of the 
New York Times rule to utterances of a news 
broadcaster on a station licensed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Although 
the members of the Court were divided over 
the application of the New York Times rule 
to a libel action in which the plaintiff is not 
a public figure, all of the justices clearly be- 
lieved that for all relevant purposes First 
Amendment rights fully apply to federally 
licensed broadcasters. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, announcing the judg- 
ment of the Court, noted that the “petition- 
er does not question that the First Amend- 
ment guarantees of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press apply to... news- 
casts.” 39 U.S.L.W. at 4695 n. 3. And he an- 
nounced the holding as being that— 

“A libel action, as here, by a private in- 
dividual against a licensed radio station for 
a defamatory falsehood in a newscast relat- 
ing to his involvement in an event of public 
or general concern may be sustained only 
upon clear and convincing proof that the 
defamatory falsehood was published with 
knowledge that it was false or with reckless 
disregard of whether it was false or not.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) Id., at 4702. 

This holding was the culmination of an 
analysis that emphasized the importance of 
the New York Times rule as a means of as- 
suring “breathing space” for journalistic ex- 
ercise of First Amendment rights and for 
preventing unwarranted governmental ac- 
tions threatening to chill those right. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice White 
stated that “New York Times gives the broad- 
casting media and the press the right not 
only to censure and criticize officials but also 
to praise them and the concomitant right to 
censure and criticize their adversaries,” and 
that “the First Amendment gives the press 
and the broadcast media a privilege to re- 
port and comment upon the official actions of 
public servants in full detail. ...” 39 U.S.L.W. 
at 4705. (Emphasis supplied.) Mr. Justice 
Black, in another concurring opinion, stated 
his familiar position that libel judgments 
“against the news media” are unconstitu- 
tional “even when statements are broadcast 
with knowledge they are false.” Id., at 4703. 
(Emphasis supplied.) And Mr. Justice Har- 
lan’s dissent indicated that he sees no dif- 
ference between “publishers” and “broad- 


1376 U.S. 254 (1964). 
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casters” and would treat them in the same 
way under the First Amendment, subject- 
ing both to a libel standard of reasonable 
care. Id., at 4708. 

Thus, four of the five opinions, speaking 
for a clear majority of six Justices,? expressly 
treated news broadcasts as identical to news- 
papers. And it may fairly be concluded that 
every Justice believed that the First Amend- 
ment guarantees broadcasters the same pro- 
tection against chilling effects on the gather- 
ing or reporting of news that it guarantees 
to any other journalistic medium.’ 

As our opinion letter of April 27 indicates, 
numerous courts (including on many occa- 
sions the Supreme Court) have stated prior 
to Rosenbloom that there is no difference, 
for any relevant purpose, between broadcast- 
ers and other media of the press. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision in Red Lion Broad- 
casting Co. v. FCC, 395 U.S. 367 (1969) was 
thought by some to cast these earlier state- 
ments in doubt. But the Rosenbloom deci- 
sion makes crystal clear that Red Lion cannot 
be read as depriving broadcasters of “the 
freedom of the press” with respect to what 
they broadcast in the first instance, or as a 
ruling entitling the Government to regulate 
broadcasters in a manner that chills this 
freedom. Red Lion holds only that the need 
to license broadcasters permits reasonable 
government regulation of what broadcasters 
must present as a consequence of what they 
broadcast in the first instance, in order to en- 
sure “fairness” in the discussion of contro- 
versial issues.‘ The Court in Red Lion itself 
expressly stated that the case would be dif- 
ferent if the rules under review had affected 
what broadcasters reported in the first in- 
stance, 395 U.S. at 396. Rosenbloom is that 
different case, and holds that the First 
Amendment is fully applicable. 

If libelous comment broadcast about pub- 
lic affairs cannot be subjected to official pen- 
alties, non-libelous comment must certainly 
deserve an even more protected status. Legis- 
lation that is designed to deter “distortions” 
or to control “editing practices” in broadcast 


2 Mr. Justice Douglas did not participate in 
the decision of this case, but Mr. Justice 
White indicated his belief that Mr. Justice 
Douglas would have voted with Mr. Justice 
Black. Id., at 4704. 

*The remaining opinion of Mr. Justice 
Marshall (Mr. Justice Stewart concurring), 
did not address specifically the question of 
whether the facts in Rosenbloom raised any 
different First Amendment issues because the 
report had been broadcast rather than pub- 
lished in the printed press. However, in a 
case marking a major extension of the New 
York Times rule, which produced sharp dis- 
agreement among members of the Court as to 
what the appropriate limits of that rule for 
journalists should be, if these Justices be- 
lieved that different First Amendment stand- 
ards apply to broadcasters than to print jour- 
nalists, they would undoubtedly have explic- 
itly set forth such a belief. 

4In Rosenbloom, Mr. Justice Brennan's 
opinion raises questions even as to whether 
the decisive element in Red Lion was indeed 
the scarcity of broadcast frequencies. For he 
suggested that states could adopt a right of 
reply requirement to ensure “that private 
citizens will . . . be able to respond adequately 
to publicity involving them,” and that insti- 
tutionalizing a right of reply is constitution- 
ally preferable to permitting libel damage re- 
coveries. 39 U.S.L.W. at 4700. It had previ- 
ously been thought by some that rights of 
reply could only be applied against broadcast- 
ers, pursuant to Red Lion, but Mr. Justice 
Brennan's statement suggests that Red Lion 
may ultimately be viewed, not as an exam- 
ple of special treatment of broadcasters under 
the First Amendment, but as a ruling that in 
some circumstances a right of reply is con- 
sistent with the First Amendment for all 
segments of the press. 
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news reports, by imposing sanctions for or 
regulations upon comment about public 
events that falls short of malicious libel, 
could not withstand constitutional scrutiny. 


Il. THE CEILING EFFECT OF THE SUBPOENA FOR 
TESTIMONY AND DOCUMENTS 


Whether or not the Subcommittee can de- 
vise constitutional legislation regulating the 
manner in which broadcasters must edit the 
news, the Subcommittee cannot, in our opin- 
ion, enforce the present subpoena in aid of 
that objective. 

As Rosenbloom makes clear, the First 
Amendment protects broadcasters and other 
forms of press media against actions intend- 
ed to have or likely to result in a chilling 
effect upon the exercise of their First Amend- 
ment rights. Our letter of April 27 outlines 
the chilling effect upon news reports about 
public events that the Subcommittee’s prior 
subpoena threatened to cause. The chilling 
effect of being required by compulsory Con- 
gressional subpoena to disclose the complete 
details of the editing process is obviously far 
greater than the chilling effect of a court 
judgment for damages—the government ac- 
tion held unconstitutional, absent malicious 
libel, in Rosenbloom. The chill is greater be- 
cause the awesome powers of Congress tran- 
scend the limited powers of the private liti- 
gant, and all journalists will be inhibited by 
the threat imposed by legislative surveillance 
and its potential consequences. The only 
question that remains, therefore, is whether 
our previous conclusion remains applicable 
in light of the slight narrowing of the scope 
of the subpoena and the Subcommittee’s new 
arguments in support of it. 

Our examination of the scope of the modi- 
fied subpoena leads us to conclude that while 
there has been a reduction in the volume of 
documents called for, there has been no 
substantive change as to the nature of the 
documents that the Subcommittee seeks. 
The new subpoena continues to call for the 
same documents—‘film, workprints, out- 
takes, sound-tape recordings, written scripts 
and/or transcripts utilized” in connection 
with the preparation of “The Selling of the 
Pentagon”—that were called for in the first 
subpoena. All that the Subcommittee has 
done is to make clear that the new subpoena 
does not reach materials segments of which 
were not actually broadcast. 

As & constitutional matter, we can perceive 
no difference between the first subpoena, 
calling for all non-broadcast materials, and 
the second, calling only for those non-broad- 
cast materials from which the editors of the 
broadcast selected portions that were broad- 
cast. The Subcommittee is still insisting on 
its right to examine the editing decisions 
involved in selecting materials for the final 
broadcast, and on its right to judge those 
decisions according to its own concept of 
what a proper or correct editing decision 
should have been—in other words, according 
to a governmental standard of journalistic 
truth. 

To demand that CBS supply unedited ma- 
terial so that the government can review its 
editing judgments would have an unconsti- 
tutionally chilling effect upon the First 


The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit very re- 
cently recognized the potential for chilling 
broadcast journalists in the exercise of their 
First Amendment rights through the power 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
(and therefore Congress) over the broadcast 
license. The Court stated: 

“The suggestion that the possibility of 
nonrenewal, however, remote, might chill un- 
inhibited, robust and wide-open speech can- 
not be taken lightly. But the Commission, of 
course, may not penalize exercise of First 
Amendment rights.” Citizens Communica- 
tions Center v. FCC, No. 24,471 June 11, 1971 


slip op., p. 27. 
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Amendment rights of CBS and all other 
broadcast journalists, and ultimately upon 
the public’s right to see and hear vigorous 
and critical comment on public affairs, Nor 
is there any constitutional difference be- 
tween compelling the production of docu- 
ments and compelling oral testimony 
designed to elicit the same information con- 
tained in the documents, since the same 
chilling effect results. 

In support of its subpoena, the Subcom- 
mittee now appears to be making two 
additional arguments: first, that, although 
reporters’ notes cannot be reached by sub- 
poena, “filmed outtakes” can be reached, 
since they “pertain to actual events” and 
are not “private thoughts”; and second, that 
there is no chilling effect here because the 
Subcommittee is not seeking to breach the 
confidentiality of news sources. 

As to the first point, a filmed account of 
actual events is the result of a series of indi- 
vidual journalistic judgments about what to 
film, when to film, what to emphasize and 
what to ignore. Journalists almost always re- 
cord more than they eventually report; the 
process of selection and organization is what 
gives shape and point to the final product. 
Outtakes are thus as individualistic as the 
“private thoughts and impressions written 
by a reporter,” and if produced would be 
equally revealing as to the editing process 
that creates the published report. And a 
filmed interview is constitutionally indis- 
tinguishable from an interview in which a 
newspaper reporter makes his own notes or 
employs a recording device, 

As to the second point, the chilling effect 
upon a journalist's ability to retain confiden- 
tial news sources is not the only type of 
unconstitutional “chill” arising from a sub- 
poena of this kind. Any governmental effort 
to invade the independence of the news 
gathering and editing process can have an 
equally chilling effect. As the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals recognized in Caldwell v. 
United States, 434 F. 2d 1081, 1086 (1970), 
(cert. granted) : 

“The very concept of a free press requires 
that the news media be accorded a measure 
of autonomy; that they should be free to 
pursue their own investigations to their 
own ends without fear of governmental 
interference... .” 

» . . . . 


“Further it is not unreasonable to expect 
journalists everywhere to temper their re- 
porting so as to reduce the probability that 
they will be required to submit to interroga- 
tion. The First Amendment guards against 
governmental action that induces such self- 
censorship.” 

As Caldwell expressly recognizes, the re- 
porters’ knowledge that their work product 
is subject to governmental scrutiny and sec- 
ond-guessing will cause them to be timid 
in performing their news-gathering and 
news-reporting role. In our opinion, the 
First Amendment was designed to protect the 
press and the public from precisely this type 
of governmental supervision—particularly 
over the reporting of news about the govern- 
ment itself. 

WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING. 


WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sws: We are writing to supplement 
the conclusion reached in our opinion letters 
of April 27 and June 15, 1971, that filmed 
outtakes, scripts and transcripts, and other 
non-broadcast materials are the broadcast 
journalist's equivalent to a reporter's notes, 
and therefore protected against compelled 
production by government to the same ex- 
tent as a reporter's notes. 

Supplementation is necessary in light of 
two facts: (1) a New York court recently de- 
cided a case protecting filmed television out- 
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takes from compulsory process; and (2) 
counsel to the Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, in a legal mem- 
orandum to the Subcommittee recently made 
available to us, has concluded (p. 67) that 
“no court of law has ever held that outtakes 
are the equivalent of a reporter's notebook,” 
and denies that there is any legal authority 
to support our conclusion. 

Our opinion letter of June 15 explains why, 
as a matter of logic and fact, there is no dif- 
ference between reporters’ notes and out- 
takes. We there said (pp. 5-6) : 

A filmed account of actual events is the 
result of a series of individual journalistic 
judgments about what to film, when to film, 
what to emphasize and what to ignore. Jour- 
nalists almost always record more than they 
eventually report; the process of selection 
and organization is what gives shape and 
point to the final product. Outtakes are thus 
as individualistic as the “private thoughts 
and impressions written by a reporter,” and 
if produced would be equally revealing as to 
the editing process that creates the pub- 
lished report, And a filmed interview is con- 
stitutionally indistinguishable from an inter- 
view in which a newspaper reporter makes 
his own notes or employs a recording device. 

Moreover, there is legal authority to sup- 
port this conclusion. While the law on this 
point is sparse, there is at least one statute 
directly on point, and there are at least three 
cases (including the New York case) which 
recognize the equivalency between reporters’ 
notes and a broadcasters outtakes. Section 
79-h of the New York Civil Rights Law pro- 
vides that— 

“No professional journalist or news- 
caster . . . shall be adjudged in contempt by 
any court, the legislature or other body hay- 
ing contempt powers, for refusing or failing 
to disclose any news or the source of any 
such news coming into his possession in the 
course of gathering or obtaining news for 
publication or to be published in a news- 
paper, magazine, or for -broadcast by a 
radio or television transmission station or 
network. .. .” 

The law defines “news” as meaning “writ- 
ten, oral or pictorial information or com- 
munication ...," and “newscaster” is de- 
fined as a “person who... is engaged in 
analyzing, commenting on or broadcasting, 
news by radio or television transmission.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

Pursuant to this statute, which explicitly 
recognizes the equivalency between “notes” 
and “outtakes,” the New York State Supreme 
Court, sitting in Extra and Special Trial 
Term, in Ontario County (per Justice Fred- 
erick Marshall), on June 23, 1971, quashed 
a subpoena directed to CBS and intended 
to force production of filmed outtakes rele- 
vant to the criminal prosecution in the case 
of People v. Davis. 

The second case involves a California 
Court’s interpretation of Section 1070 of the 
California Evidence Code, which protects all 
journalists (including, specifically, broad- 
casters) against contempt judgments for 
their refusal to disclose their sources, as pre- 
venting compelled production of television 
outtakes. See People v. Rios, No. 75129 (crim- 
inal), Superior Court for State of California, 
City and County of San Francisco, July 20, 
1970. The Court also found that the First 
Amendment prohibited such compulsion. In 
the third case, an Illinois trial court has 
reached the same conclusion, on First 
Amendment grounds, without statutory 
support. People v. Dohrn, Indictment No. 
69-3808, Circuit Court of Cook County- 
Criminal Division, May 20, 1970.2 

WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING. 


1 Aside from the California statute, there 
are analogous statutes in ten states, which 
protect the confidentiality of newsmen’s 
sources and make no distinction between 
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CBS OPERATING STANDARDS: NEWS AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

In November, 1959, a memorandum on 
standards and practices was issued to the 
CBS News organization to assure that pro- 
grams produced by CBS News are actually 
what they purport to be. Since then, to im- 
plement this overall objective, a number of 
memoranda have been issued which set forth 
CBS News policies in specific areas. The pur- 
pose of this memorandum is to collate and 
restate those policies and to confirm their 
continuing applicability to all CBS news 
operations. 

It is impossible, of course, and inadvisable, 
to prepare policy guidelines which will cover 
every conceivable situation which may arise. 
There are too many variable circumstances— 
and we must rely, in the final analysis, on 
the essential good sense and journalistic in- 
tegrity of the professional journalists em- 
ployed by CBS around the world. There is a 
basic underlying guideline, however, which 
was expressed in a memorandum from Mr. 
Salant to the CBS News organization in June 
of 1963 reaffirming the memorandum on 
standards and practices issued in November, 
1959: 

“[T] here shall be no re-creation, no stag- 
ing, no production technique which would 
give the viewer an impression of any fact 
other than the actual fact, no matter how 
minor or seemingly inconsequentiai. The 
only way there can be certainty is not to 
let the bars down at all. Anything which 
gives the viewer an impression of time, place, 
event, or person other than the actual fact 
as it is being recorded and broadcast can- 
not be tolerated. 

“I recognize that strict application of this 
policy will result in higher costs or in a less 
technically perfect or interesting ‘show’ in 
certain instances. But our field is journalism, 
not show business.” 

These are the operating standards which 
apply to all CBS produced news and public 
affairs broadcasts, network and station, tele- 
vision and radio: 

1. Filming a news event. It is essential that 
CBS personnel not stage, or contribute to 
the staging—however slight—of any news 
event or story. Specifically, nothing should 
be done that creates an erroneous impres- 
sion of time, place, event, person or fact. 

There are some events such as, for exam- 
ple, speeches, press conferences and demon- 
strations of various types which occur only 
because coverage by the press is anticipated. 
The sole factor which determines whether 
any such event shall be covered is, of course, 
the basic newsworthiness of the event. But 
personnel should be alert at all times to the 
possibility that attempts may be made to 
“use” CBS cameras and microphones. 

Coverage should be as inconspicuous as 
possible. If, in the course of covering riots, 
demonstrations, rallies or similar events, it 
becomes obvious that, but for the presence 
of cameras, disorders would not be taking 
place, or would diminish sizably, or termi- 
nate, the cameras should be capped or re- 
moved. On-the-spot judgments by produc- 
ers, correspondents, reporters or camera- 
men that a situation may be eased by cap- 
ping or removing the cameras will be fully 
respected. 

Producers, correspondents and reporters 
working with camera crews are responsible 
for the actions of the crews. 


broadcast journalists and news reporters. 
Ala. Code Recompiled, tit. 7. §370 (1960); 
Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann., § 12-2237 (Supp. 1969); 
Ark. Stat. Ann. § 43-917 (1964); Ind. Ann. 
Stat. § 2-1733 (1968); Ky. Rev. Stat. § 421.100 
(1962); La. Rev. Stat. §45:1451-54 (Cum. 
Supp. 1969); Md. Ann, Code, Art. 35, §2 
(1965); Mont. Rev. Codes Ann., tit. 93, ch. 
601-02 (1964); N. Mex. Stat. Ann. § 20-1-12.1 
(1953, Supp. 1967); Pa. St. Ann. tit. 28, § 330 
(1958). 
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In appropriate circumstances, such as, for 
example, in the coverage of a space flight, 
simulations and earlier rehearsals may be 
broadcast if appropriate disclosure is made. 

2. Interviews and discussions. This sec- 
tion refers to broadcasts wholly or in part 
made up of interviews, discussions, forums, 
debates, and the like, and the term “inter- 
views” will be used to cover all such kinds of 
broadcast content. 

Where an interview broadcast is sponta- 
neous, unrehearsed (other than rehearsal 
of physical position and movement on cam- 
era) and carried in its entirety, it may be 
identified on the air (opening and closing) 
as “spontaneous and unrehearsed,” and if on 
film or tape “spontaneous, unrehearsed and 
not edited.” 

An interview is considered spontaneous 
and unrehearsed if not more than an out- 
line of the general areas from which specific 
questions will be drawn is discussed with 
or transmitted to the interviewee. An inter- 
view is not considered spontaneous and un- 
rehearsed if 

(a) questions are submitted in advance 
to the interviewee; or 

(b) there is an agreement not to use a 
particular general area as the basis for spe- 
cific questions; or 

(c) there is an agreement not to ask spe- 
cific questions; or 

(d) the film, tape or transcript of the in- 
terview is submitted to the interviewee after 
completion so that he may participate in 
the condensation and editing. 

To the extent that any interview is not 
spontaneous and umnrehearsed, that fact 
must be adequately disclosed on the broad- 
casts. The interviewee should be advised, 
prior to his on-camera appearance, that this 
will be done. 

Interviews which are not spontaneous and 
unrehearsed (i) should be avoided except 
in unusual cases where the identity of the 
interviewee and the circumstances of the 
interview are such that the importance of 
the proposed broadcast clearly outweighs 
the disadvantage of the procedure and there 
are sound reasons for such procedure and 
(ii) will be permitted, in any event, only 
upon specific approval by the President of 
CBS News or the General Manager of the 
station involved. 

3. Editing. Editing is an area, obviously, 
which does not lend itself to broad and uni- 
versally applicable rules. There are many 
varying circumstances. But there is one ba- 
sic requirement. We must continue to be 
meticulously careful, in all circumstances, 
that the editing results in a clear and suc- 
cinct statement which refiects, fairly, honest- 
ly, and without distortion, what was said. 

Individual reaction and reverse shots made 
out of natural time sequence are generally a 
“convenience” technique. They are permis- 
sible (except as noted below) but may be 
used only when they are shot in the presence 
of the interviewee or his representative or, if 
the interviewee or his representative does not 
want to wait around, only after an explana- 
tion to him about what is to be done and the 
receipt of his express consent. 

It shall continue to be the responsibility 
of the editor and/or producer to examine and 
compare all actual questions with reverse 
questions, as well as reaction shots and com- 
posite editing to determine that there is no 
distortion or alteration of content or mean- 
ing from its original sense. In any case, where 
the reverse question differs from the original 
question in tone, in character, or in content, 
the reverse question may not be used. Reverse 
questions (and composite editing) shall not 
be used to clean up a poorly phrased or poorly 
stated original question. 

In broadcasts which consists of a single 
interview, or in magazine broadcasts where 
an entire segment is devoted to a single in- 
terview in which the interviewer plays a sig- 
nificant part, multiple cameras shall be used, 
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except where space and time preclude it, ob- 
viating the need for reverse questions or re- 
action shots which do not occur at the pre- 
cise time that the interviewee is saying the 
words being heard. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following 

rules are applicable to documentary broad- 
casts: 
(a) If the answer to an interview question, 
as that answer appears in the broadcast, is 
derived, in part or in whole, from the answers 
to other questions, the broadcast will so indi- 
cate, either in lead-in narration, bridging 
narration lines during the interview, or ap- 
propriate audio lines. 

(b) If more than one excerpt from a speech 
or statement is included in a broadcast, the 
order of their inclusion in the broadcast will 
be the same as the order of their inclusion in 
the speech or statement, unless the broad- 
cast specifically indicates otherwise. 

(c) Transcripts of the entire interview will 
be made available to the interviewee after 
the broadcast, upon request of the inter- 
viewee. 

4. Prerecording and sound effects. Where a 
filmed or taped excerpt is used in an other- 
wise live broadcast and is so juxtaposed with 
the live segment that the fact it is filmed 
or taped is not readily apparent, the disclo- 
sure that the excerpt is filmed or taped shall 
be made immediately in connection with 
the use of such film or tape if the element 
of time is of special significance. 

Whenever a dramatized or re-created scene 
on film or tape which was originally made 
for one broadcast or purpose is taken out of 
its original context and used in another 
broadcast that fact should be made clear and 
there should be proper identification of the 
original source. 

Sound may be added when it is needed to 
maintain the continuity of natural sound 
already established and when editing tech- 
niques require the insertion of segments of 
a story that were filmed without sound be- 
cause of technical considerations, such as 
equipment limitations. In those instances 
where the maintenance of sound “presence” 
is necessary, the use of sound should be lim- 
ited to the minimum required to achieve the 
effect of sound continuity, and should be 
limited to natural sound obtained at a time 
and place related to the story. 

Sound effects may not be used with a silent 
film story to give the impression that the 
story was filmed with natural sound. How- 
ever, actuality sound recorded on tape at an 
event may be used with silent film of the 
event when the sound segments are com- 
patible with the scenes being used. 

Natural sound, whether on film or magnet- 
ic tape, may not be magnified or diminished 
from its actual level for the purpose of 
achieving a deliberate editorial effect. How- 
ever, volume may be adjusted to meet tech- 
nical requirements and the sound intelligibil- 
ity of a story. ` 

If a speech or a statement is filmed or 
taped either before or after its delivery be- 
fore the group to whom it was addressed, it 
should be clearly identified when broadcast, 
as having been specially delivered for cam- 
eras and microphones. 

Reporting that the viewer or listener is 
being taken to a given locality is forbidden 
unless in fact a switch is made to that local- 
ity at the time of the broadcast. Such a state- 
ment is prohibited when the film or tape is 
being carried not from the original locality 
but rather has been transported to the place 
of the broadcast which is other than the 
original locality. 

5. Film not made in the presence of a CBS 
correspondent. Material obtained from 
stringers and other non-staff sources may be 
used so long as producers and others in- 
volved are reasonably satisfied that the ma- 
terial is what it purports to be. When footage 
is obtained from other than normal stringer 
channels, the source should be identified on 
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air and any other special circumstances 
worth noting, including any doubts about 
the film, should be explained on air when the 
film is used. 

We must avoid giving the impression that 
the report of a correspondent is first-hand 
when it is not. When a correspondent pro- 
viding narration over film identifies himself, 
he must always indicate his location. Such 
identification must be made whenever there 
is a narration insert in a news broadcast. 
The lead-in to a film piece should identify 
the narrator (but not his location). The fact 
that the narrator was not on-scene at the 
filming should be further clarified by care- 
fully choosing the operative verb, Le., John 
Doe now describes ... John Doe now nar- 
rates ... John Doe now explains. At the 
end of the narration over such film pieces, 
there will be no sign-off by the correspondent 
and the broadcast will move back to the 
anchor desk for the next news item. Adher- 
ence to this practice will avoid the impres- 
sion that the broadcaster reported from the 
scene of the story when in fact he did not 
cover the event. 

6. Correspondents’ sign-off. Where there 
is a taped insert of a correspondent’s re- 
port in a news broadcast, it is essential that 
the public is not given the impression that 
the correspondent is actually participating 
then and there in the live news broadcast. 
Thus, we must avoid even the minor artifice 
of having a correspondent at the end of a 
taped report gesture in any way as if to turn 
the broadcast back to the anchorman. 

7. Payments to interviewees. In hard news 
and hard news-oriented broadcasts inter- 
viewees will not be paid for participating in 
the broadcast. Participants in other broad- 
casts may, of course, be paid nominal sums 
for releases, as required by the Law Depart- 
ment, to assure our rights to the use of their 
names and likenesses. 

In public affairs broadcasts which are not 
primarily hard news oriented, payments, in 
addition to the nominal sums paid for re- 
leases, are permissible in the following 
circumstances: 

(a) where the broadcast is built around a 
single public figure and the broadcast is in 
the nature of an electronic version of 
memoirs or is in the nature of an electronic 
version of an article by a well-known col- 
umnist or author; 

(b) where a central figure is used for a 
group of broadcasts; 

(c) where professional, non-public ex- 
perts such as professors, economists, etc., 
appear on public affairs discussion broad- 
casts and payment would be in the nature of 
a lecture fee; 

(ad) in general public affairs series where, 
in certain circumstances, important guests 
in special fields (entertainment, newspaper 
columnists) can be secured only through 
payments. 

Appropriate fees may, of course, be paid 
to informants, consultants and others who 
perform liaison or contact services in con- 
nection with the preparation of news broad- 
casts. 

8. Investigative reporting. The General 
Manager of each CBS owned station is respon- 
sible for its day-to-day operation. The sta- 
tion's investigative reporting must, therefore, 
be conducted under his general supervision 
and control. In exercising these responsibili- 
ties, the General Manager shall set up pro- 
cedures adequate to insure that each inves- 
tigation is conducted in a manner consist- 
ent with CBS's standards of journalistic in- 
tegrity, accuracy and fairness. While the Gen- 
eral Manager retains this day-to-day respon- 
sibility for the operation of the station, he is, 
of course, encouraged at any time to discuss 
station matters with his superiors. When 
the General Manager determines that a par- 
ticular investigation may raise questions of 
special importance or of interpretation of 
basic CBS policies, the matter should be im- 
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mediately brought to the attention of the 
Division President. 

Investigative reporting by CBS News must 
be conducted under the general supervision 
and control of the President of CBS News, 
who similarly will take steps to insure that 
each investigation is conducted in a manner 
consistent with CBS's standards of journalis- 
tic integrity, accuracy and fairness. 

Whether information about a potential 
crime obtained by CBS personnel during the 
course of an investigation must be made 
available to public authorities will depend on 
the facts of each case, considered in the light 
of the potential crime involved and the pur- 
pose of the investigation. There will be in- 
stances when no such notification will be 
called for (obviously investigative reporting 
of misconduct by public officials would be 
frustrated by reporting the investigation to 
those very officials). On the other hand, if 
information is obtained that a potential 
crime endangers an individual's person or 
property (e.g., arson, rape, murder, riot), ap- 
propriate public officials shall be notified 
promptly. 

The Law Department should be consulted 
prior to the commencement of an investiga- 
tive project and should be kept advised to 
the appropriate degree as the investigation 
proceeds. Our past experience indicates that 
the extent of Law Department involvement 
will differ considerably from situation to 
situation. This does not imply any change 
from past practice in this area. Our lawyers 
will continue to be lawyers, not participants 
in coverage of the news. 

Particular reference is made to the follow- 
ing policies with respect to the implementa- 
tion of the foregoing guidelines. 

CBS personne] will not knowingly engage 
in criminal activity in gathering and report- 
ing news, nor will they encourage or induce 
any person to commit a crime. There may be 
exceptions which ought to be made on an ad 
hoc basis even to so absolute a rule. For ex- 
ample, certain kinds of issues have often in 
the past and might again call for investiga- 
tive reporting which involves the commission 
of acts which are in technical violation of 
criminal statutes, such as, for example, the 
purchase or possession of hand guns where 
they are forbidden, or of liquor in a dry state, 
in connection with a report on how easy it 
is to acquire these articles. Even such excep- 
tional instances are never to be undertaken 
lightly. At the other extreme, of course, are 
acts which cannot be countenanced, no mat- 
ter how important the subject under inves- 
tigation, the most obvious example of which 
would be injury to another person. Between 
these extremes lie many hard questions. One 
principal purpose of these standards is to as- 
sure that these questions will never be ap- 
proached without a thoughtful regard for 
the heavy responsibilities involved. 
STATEMENT BY FRANK STANTON, PRESIDENT, 

CBS, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INVESTIGATIONS, House INTERSTATE AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, JUNE 24, 

1971 


I appear here today on a most serious 
matter. I have great respect for the Congress 
of the United States and for this important 
Subcommittee. I am mindful of my duty to 
comply with the requirements of a lawful 
Congressional subpoena. But I also have a 
duty to uphold the freedom of the broadcast 
press against Congressional abridgement. The 
conflict between these duties is the issue 
dividing us today. It raises a profound con- 
stitutional question going to the heart of 
the American democratic process. 

My appearance is in response to the Sub- 
committee's subpoena dated May 26, 1971. 
That subpoena directs me to appear for the 
purpose of testifying and to bring with me 
“all film, workprints, outtakes, and sound- 
tape recordings, written scripts and/or 
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transcripts utilized in whole or in part by 
CBS in connection with its documentary, 
‘The Selling of the Pentagon’, broadcast on 
February 23, 1971" except for “materials re- 
lating to segments not shown therein” and 
“official United States Government film that 
was utilized in the broadcast,” 

I would like to recapitulate the sequence 
of events that has led to my appearance 
here, and then to address the central and 
serious issues raised by your subpoena. 

On February 23, the CBS Television Net- 
work broadcast a documentary, “CBS Re- 
ports: The Selling of the Pentagon,” de- 
scribing the public information activities of 
the Department of Defense. The broadcast 
was promptly acclaimed by many and sharp- 
ly criticized by others. These criticisms were 
fully reported by CBS News. 

On March 23, in response to the widespread 
public attention generated by the report, we 
rebroadcast it. At its conclusion, we broad- 
cast a 22-minute postscript including earlier 
comments critical of the broadcast by Vice 
President Agnew, Secretary of Defense Laird, 
and Chairman Hébert of the House Armed 
Services Committee, as well as a response by 
Richard S. Salant, President of CBS News. 

On April 18, in view of continued public 
interest in the substantive issues raised by 
the broadcast, we broadcast a CBS News Spe- 
cial Report, entitled “Perspective: The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon.” This hour-long panel 
discussion presented contrasting points of 
views on the issues involved. Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs 
Arthur Sylvester, and General S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, a military commentator and historian, 
generally supported the Defense Depart- 
ment’s public information program; Senator 
Fulbright and Adam Yarmolinsky, a Special 
Assistant to former Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, were critical of it. 

Meanwhile, on April 7, this Subcommittee 
had issued a subpoena to CBS demanding the 
delivery of “all film, workprints, outtakes, 
sound-tape recordings, written scripts and/or 
transcripts” relating to the preparation of 
“The Selling of the Pentagon." On April 20, 
CBS furnished a film copy of the original 
broadcast and rebroadcast (with postscript) 
as well as transcripts of those broadcasts. 
But CBS respectfuly challenged the Subcom- 
mittee’s power to inquire by compulsory 
process into the editing of the broadcast and 
decline to produce materials not actually 
broadcast. The Subcommittee then allowed 
CBS 10 days to make a fuller response. 

On April 30, without waiving its objections, 
CBS voluntarily supplied the Subcommittee 
with some general information unrelated to 
the editing process. And in support of its 
challenge to the Subcommittee’s right of in- 
quiry into this matter, CBS submitted an 
opinion of its counsel that the compulsory 
demand for production of materials not 
broadcast, for the purposes described in the 
Chairman's statement of April 20, was beyond 
the Subcommittee's power because of the 
First Amendment, and that CBS was under 
no legal duty to comply. 

On May 26, the Chairman advised us that 
CBS had “satisfactorily met the requirements 
of Paragraphs 1,3, 4 and 5 of the April 7 sub- 
poena,” but had failed to comply with Pares- 
graph 2, which called for scripts, transcripts, 
workprints and other filmed materials not 
actually broadcast. The Subcommittee with- 
drew its April 7 subpoena and issued a new 
one. This May 26 subpoena requires me to 
appear for testimony and to produce the 
same materials called for in Paragraph 2, 
except that the letter accompaning the sub- 
poena disclaimed any interest in transcripts 
and filmed materials of “interviews or events 
which did not appear, even in part, in the 
actual broadcast.” 

We have carefully reviewed with our coun- 
Sel the May 26 letter and the accompanying 
subpoena, They have advised us that in their 
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opinion: the subpoena still seeks to compel 
the production of materials compiled in pre- 
paring and editing the documentary but not 
actually broadcast; that the purpose of the 
Subcommittee investigation is still to make 
an official governmental inquiry into the 
editing process employed in producing the 
documentary; and that the Subcommittee 
may not constitutionally compel CBS to pro- 
duce the subpoenaed materials or give oral 
testimony for such a purpose, 

The First Amendment states that “‘Con- 
gress shall make no law .. . abridging the 
freedom of . . . the press." Clearly, the com- 
pulsory production of evidence for a Con- 
gressional investigation of this mature 
abridges the freedom of the press. The chill- 
ing effect of both the subpoena and the in- 
quiry itself is plain beyond all question. If 
newsmen are told that their notes, films and 
tapes will be subject to compulsory process 
so that the government can determine 
whether the news has been satisfactorily 
edited, the scope, nature and vigor of their 
news gathering and reporting activities will 
inevitably be curtailed. 

Our objection does not depend upon estab- 
lishing that the government lacks power, 
under any and all circumstances, to subpoena 
a journalist or his unpublished materials. 
There are now pending before the Supreme 
Court several cases centering on the issue of 
whether the need of information for some 
important governmental purpose can under 
certain circumstances be so compelling as on 
balance to outweigh the repressive effect of 
such a subpoena. But this Subcommittee’s 
legislative purpose—to prevent “distortions” 
or to control “editing practices” in broadcast 
news reports and thereby engage in official 
surveillance of journalistic judgments—has 
no constitutional warrant and therefore no 
benefit that can be balanced against the 
chilling effect of this subpoena, let alone 
outweigh it. 

Based on the advice of our counsel and 
our own conviction that a fundamental! 
principle of a free society is at stake, I must 
respectfully decline, as President of CBS, to 
produce the materials covered by the sub- 
poena of May 26. For the same reasons, I 
must respectfully decline, as a witness sum- 
moned here by compulsory process, to 
answer any questions that may be addressed 
to me relating to the preparation of ‘The 
Selling of the Pentagon” or any other par- 
ticular CBS news or documentary broadcast. 

We take this position as a matter of con- 
solence, because of our obligation to uphold 
the rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment. That Amendment embodies our na- 
tional commitment to freedom of the press. 
It protects the rights of journalists, not to 
make them into a privileged class, but to 
safeguard the liberties of us all by preserv- 
ing one of the most indispensable elements 
of responsible democratic government—the 
right to report freely on the conduct of those 
in authority. In Judge Learned Hand's fa- 
mous phrase: “To many this is, and always 
will be, folly; but we have staked upon it 
our all.” 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the First Amendment would bar this 
subpoena if directed at the editing of a news- 
paper report, a book or a magazine article. 
Indeed, the Chairman has been quoted as 
having specifically conceded this point. How- 
ever, it is urged that because broadcasters 
need governmental licenses while other media 
do not, the First Amendment permits such 
an intrusion into the freedom of broadcast 
journalism, although it admittedly forbids 
the identical intrusion into other press 
media. If broadcasters must comply with 
such subpoenas, broadcast journalism can 
never perform the independent and robust 
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role in preserving those freedoms which the 
Constitution intended for American journal- 
ism. Only two weeks ago, in a major case 
applying the First Amendment to protect a 
news broadcast, the Supreme Court placed 
broadcast and print journalists on precisely 
the same footing. 

As broadcasters, it is our duty and respon- 
sibility in the public interest to resist any 
government action that threatens to trans- 
form a free and vigorous news medium into 
@ controlled and timid one. 

I shall, however, do my best to answer 
questions of the Subcommittee which do not 
seek to probe so deeply into the news process 
as to reach specific journalistic practices or 
the editing of particular broadcasts. The line 
is a difficult one to draw, and I hope the 
members of the Subcommittee will bear with 
me as I deal with your questions. I hope we 
can achieve a dialogue consistent with the 
Stand we feel compelled to take as a matter 
of constitutional principle. 

As we have previously indicated to the 
Subcommittee, comments on “The Selling of 
the Pentagon” have raised important issues 
as to the practices employed, or that ought 
to be employed, in the editing of documen- 
tary broadcasts. While responsible journal- 
ists may reasonably differ concerning par- 
ticular practices in particular cases, we do 
not intend to ignore these differences or to 
shrink from continuing self-examination of 
our own practices. What we do object to is 
being subjected to compulsory questioning 
in & government inquiry, expressly intended 
to determine whether this or any other CBS 
news report meets government standards of 
truth. 

The objection I am making has been urged 
not only by CBS and not only by those who 
believe that “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
was an excellent and valuable piece of jour- 
nalism. The same objection has also been 
made by many groups and individuals, in 
and out of public office, who have criticized 
the broadcast in whole or in part. Scores of 
newspapers, representing the entire spectrum 
of political opinion and varying in their 
views of the merits of the broadcast, have 
expressed the deepest concern in editorials 
Strongly supporting our position. 

Leaders in the nation’s educational, civic 
and religious life have protested the inescap- 
able implications of the subpoenas addressed 
to us. Professional associations representing 
every segment of journalism have joined in 
the protest. These associations include the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the National Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, the Associated Press 
Broadcasters Association, the Association for 
Education in Journalism, the Association of 
American Publishers, the Authors League of 
America, the Radio Television News Directors 
Association, and Sigma Delta Chi. Govern- 
ment officials, including the Director of Com- 
munications for the Executive Branch, who 
criticized the broadcast, and the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
have stated their opposition to the subpoena. 

I can assure you that we at CBS have not 
taken lightly either your subpoena or the 
concern that prompted it. We recognize that 
journalists can make mistakes, that editing 
involves the exercise of judgment, and that 
we and other journalists can benefit by criti- 
cism. But I respectfully submit that where 
journalistic Judgments are investigated in a 
Congressional hearing, especially by the Com- 
mittee with jurisdiction to legislate about 
broadcast licenses, the official effort to compel 
evidence about our editing processes has an 
unconstitutionally chilling effect. 

Let me close with the words of James 
Madison, written in 1799 and quoted by Mr. 
Justice Brennan in his opinion announcing 
the Court’s decision two weeks ago applying 
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the First Amendment to protect a news 
broadcast: 

“Among those principles deemed sacred in 
America, among those sacred rights consid- 
ered as forming the bulwark of their liberty, 
which the Government contemplated with 
awful reverence and would approach only 
with the most cautious circumspection, there 
is no one of which the importance is more 
deeply impressed on the public mind than 
the liberty of the press. That this liberty is 
often carried to excess; that it has sometimes 
degenerated into licentiousness, is seen and 
lamented, but the remedy has not yet been 
discovered. Perhaps it is an evil inseparable 
from the good with which it is applied; per- 
haps it is a shoot which cannot be stripped 
from the stalk without wounding vitally the 
plant from which it is torn. However desir- 
able those measurements might be which 
might correct without enslaving the press, 
they have never yet been devised in America.” 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
great number of editorials that have been 
written around the country in various 
newspapers running from those that 
have been labeled as conservative to 
those that have been labeled as most lib- 
eral. 

These have previously been referred to 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL) and rather than put- 
ting them in, I would ask permission of 
the Chair at this point that I might in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a listof 
where these editorials come from. There 
are 122 editorials from 94 papers in 33 
States and I insert this list so that to- 
morrow any of the Members who wish to 
see any of these from the areas which 
they represent and, as I say, these repre- 
sent every spectrum of political opinion, 
I will have this available on the fioor to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the list re- 
ferred to is as follows: 

122 NEWSPAPER EDITIORIALS OPPOSING CON- 
TEMPT CITATION oF CBS 

Alaska—Anchorage Daily News. 

Arizona—Phoenix Arizona Republic. 

California—Brawley News, Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner, Los Angeles Times (2), 
Monrovia Daily News-Post, Riverside Press, 
San Diego Evening Tribune, San Francisco 
Chronicle, South Bay Daily Breeze, Vallejo 
Times-Herald, Victorville Daily Press. 

Colorado—Denver Post (2), Rocky Moun- 
tain News. 

Connecticut—Norwich Bulletin, Torring- 
ton Register, West Hartford News. 

Delaware—Wilmington Morning News. 

District of Columbia—Washington Daily 
News, Washington Post (3), Evening Star 

2). 
: Florida—Jacksonville Journal (2), 
Herald (3), St. Petersburg Times. 

Hawaii—Honolulu Advertiser. 

Idaho—Caldwell News-Tribune. 

Ilinois—Chicago Daily News, Chicago To- 
day, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Sun-Times 
(2), Freeport Journal-Standard. 

Indiana—Hammond Times, South Bend 
Tribune. 

Kansas—Chanute Tribune. 

Kentucky—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Maine—Portland Evening Express, Port- 
land Press Herald. 

Maryland—Balitimore 
Herald. 


Miami 


Sun, Hagerstown 
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Massachusetts—Berkshire Eagle, Boston 
Globe (3), Lowell Sun, Quincy Patriot- 
Ledger, Christian Science Monitor. 

Michigan—Bay City Times, Detroit Free 
Press, Grand Rapids Press, Saginaw News. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis Tribune, Min- 
neapolis Star, St. Paul Dispatch. 

Missouri—St. Louis Post-Dispatch (2), St. 
Louis Sentinel. 

Nebraska—Lincoin Evening Journal, Oma- 
ha World-Herald. 

New Jersey—Bergen Sunday Record. 

New York—Amsterdam News, Buffalo 
Evening News (3), Hotel, Long Island Press 
(2), New York Times (2), New York Post 
(4), New York Voice, Newsday (2), Niagara 
Falls Gazette, Staten Island Advance, Ossin- 
ing Citizen Register, Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch, Watertown Daily News, White Plains 
Reporter Dispatch. 

North Carolina—Gastonia Gazette, Greens- 
boro Daily News, Greensboro Record. 

Ohio—Akron Beacon Journal (2), Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (2), Cleveland Press, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Dover-New Philadelphia 
Times-Reporter, Toledo Blade, Xenia Gazette. 

Pennsylvania—Allentown Chronicle, East- 
on Express, Philadelphia Inquirer (3). 

Rhode Island—Providence Journal (2). 

Tennessee—Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Tezas—Houston Chronicle. 

Virginia—Roanoke Times, Roanoke World- 
News, Winchester Star. 

West Virginia—Charleston Gazette (2), 
Elkins Inter-Mountain (2), Wheeling In- 
telligencer. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee Journal, 

Wyoming—Sheridan Press. 

MAGAZINE COMMENT SUPPORTING CBS (12) 

Broadcasting (2). 

Columbia Journalism Review. 

Commonweal. 

Editor and Publisher. 

Life (editorial). 

NEA Syndicate. 

Television/Radio Age. 

Variety. 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
and at other times those of us who are 
for the chairman’s position will also in- 
sert in the Record articles from major 
newspapers, some in my State, support- 
ing the position of the committee. 

I think the gentleman from Washing- 
ton will also find that this will be true 
in other news media over the country. 

The proponents, or the group repre- 
senting the network, have indicated, and 
some publishers throughout the country, 
have supported strongly their position. 
I think perhaps they have, as an execu- 
tive board, so voted, so I do not challenge 
the correctness of the statement so far 
as it goes. 

But there are many people, journal- 
ists, both in the news field, radio, and 
the television media who have said they 
do not want to be associated with the 
position that they can do no harm; and 
they do want the truth known, and they 
do want correctness in reporting, and 
particularly as it pertains to the ques- 
tions and answers. 

I think the gentleman from Washing- 
ton will find as we go along that a great 
many other journalists will also be say- 
ing these facts should be known. So it 
is more than one-sided—it is a grave 
matter and perhaps a very grave con- 
stitutional question. But it is not one that 
we all approach with happiness on either 
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side. There are people who strongly be- 
lieve that the full facts should be known 
and the committee takes the position 
that we will not know the true facts until 
these outtakes are furnished in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman, as I said at the time the gentle- 
man from North Carolina yielded to me 
under his special order, that I would 
hope the Members, as they approach this 
very serious and somewhat onerous re- 
sponsibility tomorrow, will do so on the 
basis of a thorough study of the record. I 
would not want to weigh the numbers of 
editorials for or against as the basis for 
making a judgment. This is our respon- 
sibility as Members of this House. This 
is an issue involving the privileges of this 
House, and that is why it is coming be- 
fore us tomorrow as a highly privileged 
piece of business. We should not act be- 
cause of any bias for or against the press 
in the broad sense, including the broad- 
cast media. We should act only when we 
have determined that there is a need to 
cite. It is my judgment that there is no 
need in this case, and I would hope that 
the consensus of the House would sup- 
port that conclusion. If it does not, then 
I am afraid the House will experience 
another frustration and perhaps add 
fuel to the forces who always like to 
look at the courts and say, “Well, the 
courts are legislating again.” If we did 
not send them bad cases, we could not 
get them in the position of having to 


make rulings that tend to offend us. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


AMBASSADOR GEORGE BUSH 
SPEAKS TO BUFFALO WORLD AF- 
FAIRS COUNCIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lryx). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it was fitting, 
indeed, that Ambassador to the United 
Nations, George Bush, came to Buffalo 
Memorial Day weekend. It was a time 
of remembrance for those Americans 
who died in our wars—who died not for 
glory or for conquest, but for the prin- 
ciples of human freedom that alone bind 
us together in nationhood and brother- 
hood. And appropriately the best me- 
morial to our war dead would be a more 
effective United Nations for the preven- 
tion of wars and a peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, something the 
Buffalo World Affairs Council has been 
working so effectively toward for years. 
In the quarter century since the found- 
ing of the U.N., our dream of peace has 
not been realized, but the dream has not 
been forsaken. It is a good dream, worthy 
of our continued striving. 

In many ways our daily and almost 
existential involvement in the cold war 
has obscured the progress that has been 
made in building the effectiveness of 
world cooperation. 

Although it aS not been possible to 
fulfill the expectations and hopes which 
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were raised as the U.N. came into being, 
it must at least be recognized that a 
beginning has been made. 

On balance, the record shows that the 
United Nations strength and influence 
have grown not only in spite of the con- 
flicts it has encountered, but also because 
of them. Perhaps less noticed and pub- 
licized than the political problems that 
confront the Security Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly are the successful pro- 
grams being carried forward by the many 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, such as the World Health Orga- 
nization, the Children’s Fund, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the techni- 
cal assistance program, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and others, 
some of which antedate the world orga- 
nization itself. These have rendered the 
world significant services which are 
gratefully acknowledged by their recip- 
ients. 

Whatever its weakness as an interna- 
tional peacekeeping force—though its 
success go unpublicized—the U.N. still 
provides a forum for discussion, a com- 
mon meeting ground, and a mirror of 
world opinion without which interna- 
tional relationships would be even more 
difficult to reconcile than they are now. 

In short, the imperatives of the mod- 
ern world demand progress in interna- 
tional cooperation with perhaps some 
justification and confidence that a last- 
ing™peace can be achieved. At Vienna 
there is a significant breakthrough in 
our discussion to limit the arms race; in 
the Mideast the ceasefire is well into its 
second year; the chance for rapproche- 
ment with China are increasingly opti- 
mistic; and the chance for negotiation 
with Russia the mutual reduction of 
troops around the world is a very real 
possibility. To the idealists who long for 
a perfectly unified world all this, of 
course, is poor consolation for the lives 
of so many brave men, but on the bal- 
ance, as the noted columnist, James Res- 
ton of the New York Times mentioned 
recently: 

There is something to remember this Me- 
morial weekend that is not entirely depress- 
ing. Underneath the troubled waters on the 
surface of the earth there are deeper tides 
running. 


Hopefully, these deeper tides will bring 
the type of peace not only that we as 
adults want for our generation, but that 
we so desperately want for the genera- 
tions to come. 

Our U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, George Bush, is uniquely quali- 
fied to help provide the leadership in the 
world community. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it was indeed fitting 
and proper that the program was spon- 
sored by the Buffalo World Affairs 
Council. This group for some time has 
been actively engaged in promoting ideas 
to further the cause of world peace. 

At this point, I include the remarks 
of Ambassador Bush: 

SPEECH BY Ampassapor GEORGE BUSH 

Thank you Mr, Congressman. I appreciate 
that very warm and friendly introduction by 
my good friend Jack Kemp. My only regret 
is that I went out of the Congress at the 
same time he came in. You're fortunate in 
having such an able representative in Con- 
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gress. We've been friends for some time and 
when he passed along your invitation to 
come here tonight I was happy to have a 
chance to come back to Buffalo after twenty 
years. 

It’s a great pleasure to be here to speak 
to the Buffalo Council on World Affairs. And 
I want to make a few general comments 
about the United Nations, that much-mis- 
understood body—that crazy organization 
on the East River—suffering from the over- 
promises of the Forties, and now struggling 
to fulfill the promise of its second 25-years. 

I came there a very short. time ago, some 
four or five months—appointed by the Presi- 
dent to a tremendously interesting job. I 
came as a critic, a supporter, but a critic. I 
have a theory that the U.N. had been 
clutched to the breasts of some fundamental 
believers in the Forties and they were reluc- 
tant to share it with America. 

One of the problems has been that the U.N. 
has been vastly misunderstood by a majority 
of people. You people may believe far more 
than others—but you walk down the streets 
of Buffalo, New York . . . find out just how 
much support there is for the United Na- 
tions. I think you would have to agree that 
it's at relatively low ebb. People are kind 
of “ho-hum” about it . . . they'll say, “Yes, 
in the final analysis, we need it for world 
peace”, but there's very little enthusiasm. 

What I want to tell you tonight is that 
in a very short time I’ve come to realize that 
there is much at the U.N, that if the people 
in this country understood, or knew about, 
they would support and support enthusiasti- 
cally. I wanted to comment just a little on 
some of these things. 

Let me say that it’s very easy for me 
to represent the President of the United 
States in the United Nations. He has a good 
grasp of foreign affairs, Controversial though 
he may be, in some areas . . . this man is an 
expert in this field. You only have to look 
at some of the things developing in the 
world—or some of the things that haven't 
happened in the world to understand why 
my job is easier with the kind of leadership 
we have at the top. 

On de-escalation—moving out of a trouble- 
some war. Though the U.N. Has not been 
“seized with it’—as we say in my new diplo- 
matic parlance—it’s in every corridor and 
it permeates every thought. It permeates 
every meeting. The President is moving us 
out of this war, his critics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The other day you saw a major announce- 
ment which may or may not lead to an agree- 
ment on disarmament between the U.S. and 
the Soviets. The U.N. isn’t exactly “seized 
with” the question of the SALT talks but 
it again permeates the corridors and it per- 
meates the hopes and aspirations of the 
entire U.N. organization. Hopefully the an- 
nouncement that the President made after 
the Cabinet meeting the other day will be 
followed by an agreement on this very crit- 
ical area. 

On China. A serious question faces us and 
will be on the agenda again in the General 
Assembly this year. The President made over- 
tures to the people of China as long ago as 
a year-and-~a-half. I was somewhat troubled 
when I saw Chou En-lai getting the credit 
for this. The President a year and a half 
ago demonstrated a certain flexibility on 
travel restrictions and on trade, that ex- 
tended our tentative opening of the door to 
the Peking Government. Of course this fall 
we're faced with the question of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations. __ 

Then you have now a possibility for nego- 
tiation on mutual troop reduction of our 
forces and Soviet forces in Europe. That 
could effect the life of everybody in Buffalo, 
New York, in Houston, Texas and across the 
country. 

As Jack pointed out, I think appropriately, 
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we don’t have peace in the Middle East... 
(and sometimes you know I think you should 
count your blessings) .. . but people aren’t 
shooting at each other in the Middle East, 
and we can’t relax in the four power talks 
that I attend every two weeks; in fact I'll 
be at one this week. 

Representing our country in these talks 
with the Russians and’ the French and the 
British, we discuss guarantees, hoping to 
have something to guarantee down the line. 
But I think it’s fair to look back and see 
that not so long ago we had a much more 
uneasy situation in that troubled corner of 
the world. We are concerned ... and we have 
much to be worried about. The quest for 
peace may not be just around the corner. 
But in the Middle East I think the policy of 
Secretary Rogers . . . with the blessing, of 
course, of the President ... has been the 
correct policy. I think it’s one that has U.N. 
participation. 

I think of the United Nations somewhat 
as a ball club that’s lost some ball games 
... and, in the country’s eyes, I think that's 
a true comparison. I'll go to the campuses 
and the kids say . . . “You know, we're turned 
off by Vietnam, nobody in the U.N. can do 
a darn thing about peace in Southeast Asia”. 
Fair criticism! The United States Govern- 
ment has made some thirteen overtures to 
the United Nations to get them to come to 
grips with this question. As recently as when 
I was confirmed by the Senate—I suggested 
that possibly the UN Security Council could 
take a look at the Laos situation. I'd like to 
have seen it considered there. I'd like to carry 
the American side of that debate in the Se- 
curity Council, I'll tell you! Then we could 
weed out some of the irrationality and see 
who is to blame. We could pinpoint the 
source of real trouble in Southeast Asia as 
far as Laos is concerned. But the kids say, 
“Look! the UN has failed us we haven't 


been able to bring peace to Southeast Asia,” 


. and I say give them one. They're right 
and the U.N. hasn’t come to grips with this. 
I think it’s fair to be critical and I think 
it’s fair to take a look at the negative side. 

But I’ve found, just in this short period 
of time since I’ve been there, that there was 
a little crisis over in Iran and Bahrein 
that nobody heard much about, that was 
solved by the UN. I can remember a few 
years ago when you heard a lot of talk about 
the Congo... the UN had failed .. . this 
is the end, you know . . . Communism in the 
Congo. One of our fiercest, strongest allies 
today in Africa is the Congo. 

We had a Security Council meeting this 
last week on Cyprus. You don’t think of 
Cyprus. It’s not in the news much .. . but 
there’s a UN peacekeeping force there, keep- 
ing the lid on in a very difficult situation 
between the Greeks and the Turks and the 
whole Cyprus Government situation. The 
same in Kashmir. The same in different di- 
mensions, of course, in the Korean situation. 

And so there are segments, in this political 
area where the UN is considered to have been 
& failure that are successes. There are crises 
that were very small ones and were snuffed 
out before they grew into ideological con- 
frontations between the superpowers. So I 
suggest to the Critic ...No! we haven't 
solved the problem of Southeast Asia... 
sure we have falled to bring peace through 
the UN to Vietnam ... but, yes! Look across 
the board at some of these crises that could 
have been blown into a world war and 
weren't, because of the United Nations. 

You know Yogi Berra was the manager of 
the Yankees for awhile but he got sum- 
marily canned for doing a lousy job. But he 
remains one of the great philosophers. They 
asked him, “What went wrong, Yogi, your 
final year as manager?” And he said, “Well, 
we made all the wrong mistakes!" You've got 
to think about that one for a minute. 

But anyway ... the UN at its founding, 
made some of “the wrong mistakes.” It’s an 
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unreal world. You may not like this ... and 
it may offend some of the philosophers in 
the crowd. But in a UN organization where 
the vote of the United States is exactly the 
same as the Fiji vote or where ever it may 
be, it’s unreal ...and this is one of the 
things that turns off some of the support 
that the UN should have from the American 
people. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, with some able citi- 
zens .. . and maybe there were some from 
Buffalo on this Lodge Commission, com- 
pleted across the board and transcending 
political party or liberal or conservative ideol- 
ogy, & reassessment of the United Nations. If 
you haven't read it, and if you're at all in- 
terested in the UN, you ought to get a copy 
of it. You ought to take a look at it. You 
ought to read it because what Lodge and this 
Commission ably did was to face up to some 
of the problems of the U.N. and some of the 
weakness of the UN so that we could be 
made stronger in the next 25 years. 

We've got a fellow up in our Mission name 
Al Bender—been there a long time... and 
every time Mr. Bender comes to see me I 
wince . . . I always think I've got a problem 
... but when I see him I know he's got more 
problems than anybody else. The reason is 
that his problem is dealing with the financial 
affairs of the United Nations. And if I ever 
start feeling good in the morning, all I have 
to do is address myself to the financial di- 
lemma that is facing the UN and my day is 
taken care of . . . I'll feel lousy for the rest 
of the day. It’s a wonderful thing to have 
such a kind of leveler in your midst. 

For years we hoped that this problem 
would go away. It’s not going to go away. 
The United States can't unilaterally bail the 
UN out again and retain the support of the 
people of Buffalo, New York or any other 
place in this country. We've got to now face 
up to a very tough period of negotiations 
with the Soviets and the French and we've 
got to call a spade a spade. 

We're going to have to say to the world, 
“If you believe in this thing you're going to 
have to bail it out ... and the United States 
will do its part, but it’s not going to do it 
unilaterally. If you don't believe enough .. . 
if other countries don't believe enough .. . to 
help ... then I suggest the UN is indeed an 
unrealistic world. If once again the taxpayers 
of the United States have to bail this thing 
out unilaterally, then it’s a very serious pro- 
blem ... and it’s not going to go away... 
We've got to spend a whale of a lot of time 
working on it. 

I mentioned the problem of the mini- 
states . . . I mentioned the overpromise of 
the Forties. You know, when the UN was 
founded (I think each of us will recall) 
there were those among us, many of us here, 
who had just been through a hellish world 
war, who hoped in the bottom of our hearts 
that this would be the answer to world 
peace. Then we woke up and for various 
reasons ... some of which I clicked off here 
tonight, we found that that there wasn’t any 
instant peace. We found that the realities of 
the world, with ... the super-power confron- 
tations, meant the UN would have a more 
limited role than some of us would have 
liked to see .. . and when you ask people 
about the failures they'll click off the obvious 
political failures. 

However, the thing that I’ve discovered, 
and the thing that I'm enthusiastic about, 
is there’s a whole effort going on at the 
United Nations that the American people 
don't even realize exists . . . in the whole 
economic and social end of things. Many 
things . . . and I want to point out just a 
couple. Environment! Now there’s a marvel- 
ous effort! You know many people are just 
gradually discovering that pollution doesn’t 
know any national or international bound- 
aries. Its east and west ... It's Communist 
and non-Communist in Europe. Hopefully, a 
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little friendlier across the river here in 
upper New York. 

But you've got a major environmental ef- 
fort underway now that can do as much for 
eliminating tension and getting to some of 
the causes of war as almost anything you 
can think of. We hope, if the Stockholm Con- 
ference goes well, that out of that will come 
some mechanics that will eliminate some of 
the causes of tension that the problems of 
the environment cause. 

Another area is population, It was a ques- 
tion I was vitally interested in when I was in 
the Congress of the United States... and 
there’s a whale of an effort going into popu- 
lation problems. It's not an effort to force our 
mores (or folk ways as the sociologists say) 
on some developing countries. When some 
lesser developed countries talk about it and 
resist it, talking about genocide, they're not 
getting what this is about. What we're talk- 
ing about is the unwanted child in India or 
Pakistan or Africa or the United States for 
that matter. How in good conscience can your 
heart not feel something just on a pure hu- 
manitarian basis? You've got to come to grips 
with the problems of population... and 
the UN is the vehicle, The multilateral agen- 
cies are the vehicle in which to do something 
about it. 

There’s the area of narcotic problems! Jack, 
I'll bet you get hundreds of letters on the 
question . . . every Congressman does. It's 
on the mind of every parent, every kid... 
everybody in this country. Thru the multi- 
lateral agency that is the UN, we have a 
vehicle now (if it doesn’t get buried under 
layers and layers of bureaucracy and red 
tape) that can do something at the source 
of the narcotics problem. And it’s worth our 
energy ... it’s worth our effort... . it’s 
worth the time of the United States Ambas- 
sador ...and it’s also collaterally worth 
taking my time to get around this country 
and tell some of the people about some of 
these things that go on there. 

Let me repeat my thesis that the average 
person in America simply has no idea... 
and, Jack, this is true of the Congress... 
the average Congressman does not know tha 
these things are happening .. . then his 
constituents don't. You can't expect them to. 
So I think we've got a big educational prob- 
lem to do, telling the people what is really 
being done at the U.N. 

You know, this winter I took a trip to 
some of the great agencies of the UN. I went 
to the World Health Building ...a tre- 
mendous building .. . in danger of too 
many people... in danger of inefficiency. 
One of the doctors there pulled a picture out 
of his desk, and gave it to me. I keep it in 
my desk for a couple of reasons. To make me 
count my blessings every day ... to remind 
me of some of the positive aspects realized 
through U.N. agencies. There’s this little 
child ...hands covered... face totally 
covered with sores. What is it? Smallpox .. . 
I always thought smallpox was something 
that affluent people fend off by having some 
good doctor innoculate our child... and 
yet just a year ago smallpox was a major 
problem, caused a major epidemic across 
Africa, Then the UN got geared up thru 
the World Health Organization ...did a 
tremendous job of stamping out this dis- 
ease from all but one tiny corner of Africa. 

Tiny little story... but if you take it 
and multiply it by hundreds of other stories 
like this... then I submit to you such 
an organization is worth battling for ... it's 
worth believing in . . it's worth telling 
the American people about ...and so in 
this whole economic and social end of 
things . . . aS a separate area apart from 
the political end of things ... there's ac- 
tion . . . there are things you can identify 
with . there are things that you can 
believe in. I wanted to pass it along be- 
cause the President has instructed me very 
clearly not to de-emphasize it. 
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The Soviet Ambassador said to me the 
other day .. . fascinating man named Jacob 
Malik who was an Ambassador to Japan 32 
years old in 1942. He was the Ambassador 
when the Nuclear Bomb went off. He was 
talking to me the other day about this whole 
economic and social end of things and he 
said, “What do you want to do? Make this 
into a vocational school?” I said, “No, we 
don't want to make this into a vocational 
school. What we want to do is eliminate the 
pressures .. . and eliminate the basic causes 
of war before they even get to the political 
arena.” And I'll be there with him eyeball- 
to-eyeball when it comes time to see who's 
right or who’s wrong around this world. I 
kind of look forward to it . . . in the political 
end. But I hope, if we do our job correctly 
in the economic and social end of things, 
that we'll have fewer large-power or small- 
power confrontations in the UN itself. 

I mentioned the other day, in a speech in 
New York, a theory. Not an idea so par- 
ticularly brilliant or so particularly origi- 
nal. I wish it could happen in this country. 
You see, I believe that if the UN met periodi- 
cally in other places in the world that this 
would revitalize the United Nations. I think 
it needs a permanent home ... I think 
it has to have it . . . and I think we’ve got a 
good one (all our problems notwithstanding) 
in New York. But I also believe that if the 
Economic and Social Council could meet in 
Africa .. . if the General Assembly itself 
could meet in Moscow once in a while, the 
world organization would be much more 
vital. 

The Secretary General, U Thant, endorsed 
this idea the other day as far as where the 
Security Council could meet. It would be less 
unwieldy . . . fewer people, but it would 
take the International Organization to the 
people of the world just as when President 
Nixon took the Cabinet around this country. 


Cabinet meetings! I go to them every other 
week ... but there’s not a word in the paper 


about them for the most part... it’s right 
in Washington. But when a cabinet meets 
in Chicago . . . or in Cleveland or wherever it 
might be, this is news and its important and 
there’s a certain taking of the government 
to the people .. . and the same thing can be 
true in the United Nations. This won't solve 
all its problems, but it can help revitalize 
interest in it. 

And so let me end this way ... I think 
that the UN offers a tremendous promise to 
this country. I recognize its short-comings, 
but in a very short period of time I have come 
to believe that this charter phrase about 
“eliminating the scourge of war” is not un- 
realizable but indeed, given the nuclear ca- 
pabilities not just of our countries... but 
now the fledgling one of China .. . and cer- 
tainly the others who possess nuclear wea- 
pons, that peace might be closer rather than 
farther away. I think that there is a realiza- 
tion of the horrors. But I also think that 
the UN can be stimulated and revitalized 
and streamlined. 

The challenge of the UN is even greater 
now than when it was founded some 25 
years ago. I really believe it .. . I think we're 
coming into a new era, and I hope that each 
of you in this Buffalo Council will take a 
little time to educate your neighbors about 
this challenging organization. It's indeed a 
great pleasure for me to have had the op- 
portunity to be with you tonight. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
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renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
When the present administration’s ef- 
fort was inaugurated in May 1969 with 
the Presidential “Hunger Message,” 6.9 
million needy persons were receiving 
food under programs administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. At the close 
of calendar year 1970 the number was 
13.2 million. 


PANAMA CANAL TREATY NEGO- 
TIATIONS: AMERICAN PEOPLE 
WILL NOT TOLERATE POLITICAL 
BLACKMAIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
address to the House of Representatives 
on June 17, 1971, on the subject, ““Pan- 
ama Canal: Intense Panamanian Hos- 
tility Against the United States,” I 
quoted excerpts from the Spanish lan- 
guage press of Panama from January 5 
to June 4, 1971, clearly setting forth the 
openly declared aim of the Panamanian 
leftist revolutionary government to 
wrest sovereign control of the Canal 
Zone territory from the United States, 
some of them in red headlines. This was 
followed by other addresses on cor- 
related subjects: on June 21, “Storm 
Clouds Over Panama”; on June 29, 
“Panama Canal: The Question of Sov- 
ereignty”; and on July 7, “Panamanian 
Diplomats Demand Control of the U.S.- 
owned Canal Zone.” The last quoted the 
full texts of newsstories in the Panama 
Star & Herald of June 20 and 26, 1971, 
clearly setting forth the revolutionary 
government’s objectives. 

From a review of published material it 
is clear that the present regime in Pan- 
ama has been whipping the people of 
that country into a frenzy of hatred 
against the United States with implied 
threats of violence for use as political 
blackmail. The Congress and the Nation 
at large should know what is transpiring, 
for the American people will not tolerate 
a surrender at Panama. 

As I have stated on many occasions, 
the Panama Canal enterprise consists of 
two features: First, the canal itself with 
its vital structures and, second, its in- 
dispensable protective frame of the Canal 
Zone, all owned and controlled by the 
United States with full sovereign rights, 
power, and authority to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority by Panama. 

The Panamanian objectives in the cur- 
rent negotiations as shown by the latest 
Spanish language press of Panama call 
for their negotiators to conform with the 
following: 

Elimination of the Canal Zone. 

Permitting the United States the priv- 
ilege of operating the canal. 

Realizing the full destiny of Panama 
and complete elimination of the “colonial 
situation” allegedly existing in the Canal 
Zone. 

Recovering sovereignty, national inte- 
grity, and dignity. 

Returning with no treaty in event of 
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ability to secure the objectives of the 

Panamanian revolutionary government. 
The full intent of the propaganda cam- 

paign now prevalent in Panama is obyi- 
ous: By implied threats of renewed vio- 
lence in event of failure to secure de- 
mands to intimidate our own negotiators 
into accepting Panamanian sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone territory. 

The immediate action clearly indicated 
for our Government to take is the adop- 
tion by the House of Representatives of 
the pending Panama Canal sovereignty 
resolutions that are supported by such 
national organizations as the American 
Legion, which strongly opposes any fur- 
ther diminution of U.S. control over the 
Canal Zone or Panama Canal. Unless the 
House expresses its views as indicated in 
the pending resolutions the United States 
may be faced with a fait accompli that 
can only anger the people of the United 
States and disappoint Panamanian hopes 
with resulting violence with loss of life 
and destruction of property such as oc- 
curred in January 1964 and was threat- 
ened after the exposure of the 1967 draft 
treaties that were repudiated by the peo- 
ple of both Panama and the United 
States. 

In partial support of what I have 
stated, I quote the following excerpts 
from recurrent issues of the Spanish lan- 
guage press of Panama: 

PANAMA CANAL INFORMATION OFFICE DAILY 
DIGEST oF NEWS AND EDITORIAL OPINION OF 
PANAMA NEWS MEDIA 
El Panama America, June 25: 

“The elimination of the Canal Zone: Pana- 
ma's aim in the negotiations with Wash- 
ington” is the top-of-the-front-page head- 
line over a report on the Panama negotiators’ 
meeting with the press before departing for 
negotiations in Washington. According to ne- 
gotiator Fernando Manfredo, Panama aims 
for jurisdiction in the Canal Zone, permit- 
ting the United States the privilege of op- 
erating the Canal. He is quoted as saying that 
the negotiators visited Canal installations 
and were very well received by Canal Zone 
officials. As a result of the visit, they arrived 
at the conclusion that Panamanians are ca- 
pable of offering the services that the United 
States now provides. The negotiators said 
they aim for a treaty which will eliminate 
causes of conflict between Panama and the 
United States and if the U.S. does not accept 
Panama's demands they will return without 
a treaty. 

La Hora, June 25: 

Large red headlines on the front page say 
“The Negotiators Talk, The Treaty Is a Dis- 
grace”. Other statements made were Panama 
Is Sovereign In The Canal Zone”; “Panamani- 
ans Have Not Forgotten The January 1964 
Aggression”; “The Panama People Are 
United”. A map of Panama appears on the 
front page with the Panamian flag raised over 
the Canal Zone. 

La Estrella, June 26: 

Pictures of the press conference held by the 
two members of the Panama Treaty negoti- 
ating team appear on the back page. In a 
story accompanying the picture is a state- 
ment by Dr. Lopez Guevara who said there 
exists a promise between Panama, the United 
States and the Organization of American 
States to eliminate the points of friction 
existing in the 1903 treaty. 

El Panama America, June 26, morning edi- 
tion: 

"We will. return with dignity even if we 
come back without treaties,’ Lopez G.” is the 
top-of-the-front-page headline referring to 
the Panama negotiatiors’ meeting with the 
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press before leaving for Washington. The 
meeting opened with the negotiators dis- 
cussing the position of the Revolutionary 
Government which is the complete elimina- 
tion of the colonial situation existing in the 
Canal Zone, says the story. 

Editorial: 

In the editorial “Mission in Washington” 
beginning on the front page, the writer gives 
a history of the 1903 Treaty and Panama’s 
struggle in defense of its rights. He con- 
tends that Panama, through unilateral ap- 
plication of the 1903 Treaty, became a de- 
pendent state by having to give up jurisdic- 
tion in the Canal Zone. Times have changed 
since then and international law of today 
has put an end to colonialism, says the writ- 
er, adding that according to the Strategy 
for Development in the Decade 1971-1980 
of the United Nations, the Canal is not a 
United States business nor a Panamanian 
business but an instrument for national and 
international development. And Panama 
needs the Canal Zone for development of its 
metropolitan area, for expansion of the 
Colon Free Zone. It needs the ports of Balboa 
and Cristobal to develop its potential as a 
seaport country and it needs the fresh water 
resources of the Chagres River. With the 
return of the Canal Zone territory and its 
natural resources, Panama could reach its 
full destiny, says the writer. That is the mis- 
sion of the Panama negotiators in Wash- 


n, 

Columnists: 

Jorge Enrique Ramirez has faith in the 
Panama negotiating team. He says they have 
shown their. patriotism by saying they pre- 
fer to return with no treaty at all then one 
which does not fulfill the interests of the 
people. The people will be informed on the 
progress of the negotiations when the time 
is opportune, says the columnist. 

Luis Restrepo refers to the mission of the 
Panama negotiators and says that this is the 
first time in the history of negotiations that 
Panama's representatives have spoken so 
clearly and precisely on the aims of the nego- 
tiations. He notes that this time, no treaty 
will be imposed on Panama, nor will Panama 
accept anything less than its aim. The ne- 
gotiators have accepted a solemn promise to 
the Panama Government and the people 
they will come back with no treaty at all if 
their demands are not met. Other means 
will be found for Panama to assert its rights. 

Editorial: 

The editorial discusses the mission of Pan- 
ama’s negotiating team in the Canal treaty 
negotiations. In the past, Panama negotia- 
tors have felt obligated to return to Panama 
with some kind of document no matter how 
damaging to Panama's interests, says the 
writer adding that the situation is different 
today. Panama will accept nothing less than 
complete jurisdiction over the Canal Zone. 
According to the United Nations Charter, 
only the Panama Government can exist in 
Panama and that is Panama's position. 
Should the negotiators not achieve the aims 
of the country, they will return empty 
handed but with their dignity, says the 
editorial. 

Critica, June 28: 

“The Panamanian people will take part in 
the negotiations for a new treaty,” is the 
headline used on page 18 over a story an- 
nouncing that the treaty negotiators will 
leave for the United States soon to start the 
negotiations. 

Editorial: 

The main editorial notes the departure for 
Washington of the Canal treaty negotiators 
and says that the position of Panama has 
been definitely fixed, which is to eliminate 
once and for all the points of conflict which 
started with the 1903 treaty and resulted in 
a U.S. colony in national territory. The writer 
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says that in the words of the late President 
Ramon, Panama does not want charity, or 
millions, it wants justice. And as General 
Torrijos says, “Sovereignty is not to be nego- 
tiated. It is the right of the Panamanian 
people.” The martyrs of 1964 died by bullets 
of assassins but the ideal did not die. One 
country from border to border, the writer 
says. 

La Hora, June 28: 

A back-page story says Panamanian nego- 
tiators Dr. Carlos Lopez Guevara and Fer- 
nando Monfredo left Panama to go to the 
United States to start negotiations on the 
new Panama-Canal Treaty. The negotiators 
had previously reported to Panamanians in 
different conferences that the goal of the new 
treaty is to eliminate the existing causes of 
conflicts of the 1903 Treaty. 

Columnists: 

The column “Que Dice la Gente” says the 
newspaper is receiving many telephone calls 
from people in various parts of the country 
who wish to express their support of the 
Panama negotiators and Panama's position 
regarding the new treaty. 

El Panama America, June 20 (morning edi- 
tion): 

The top-of-the-front-page headline, “Pa- 
nama’s Aim Is To Recover Sovereignty and 
National Integrity," is taken from an article 
on the Panama Canal problem published in 
the El Universal of Mexico in its June 25 issue 
which is reproduced beginning on the front 
page and continued on page 10-A. The story 
says the economic aspect of the Canal is not 
the main issue: that regaining sovereignty 
and national integrity, which were lost with 
the construction of the Canal and the 1903 
Treaty is the aim of the negotiations. 

El Panama America, June 30, morning edi- 
tion: 

A Washington-datelined UPI dispatch on 
the Canal treaty negotiations, on the front 
page, carries a five-column headline that 
says, “De la Ossa, Lopez and Manfredo begin 
revindication efforts in Washington.” 

Critica, June 30: 

“Negotiations Start Again in Washington” 
is the front-page headline over the story from 
Washington saying that Panama and the 
United States have started negotiations on 
a high level for a new treaty for the Panama 
Canal, 

The Panama Power and Light Company 
(Fuerza y Luz) has asked for reconsidera- 
tion of the ruling issued by the Panama Elec- 
tric Commission that rates be reduced 151%, 
percent, a front-page story says. 

Columnists: 

The column “Reflexiones Matutinas" says 
the decision of the Panama people to get the 
1903 treaty with the United States abrogated 
is reflected in the public statements of the 
members of the negotiation team. The writer 
says the people feel that this treaty, which 
permits a powerful nation to set up a colony 
in the middle of national territory, must go. 
The nation faces the future with dignity 
when the negotiators promise that even if 
they return without a treaty, they will return 
with dignity. 

La Estrella, July 1: 

A Washington-datelined AP story, refer- 
ring to the Canal treaty negotiations, is given 
lead position with five-column headlines that 
say, “The Negotiations for a New Treaty are 
Foreseen as Difficult.” 

Criticia, July 1: 

Columnists: 

Moyolandia says two things bother him 
about the treaty negotiations. He wonders 
in what language the talks will be conducted 
and how many treaties is Panama going to 
negotiate. Other treaties, Including the 1903 
treaty, were in English first, he says. He 
feels that Panama is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. In addition to being a weaker nation, 
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it must make treaties in foreign language. He 
also remarks that the Canal Zone and all 
operations not directly related to the main- 
tenance and operation of the Canal must be 
eliminated. 

El Panama America, July 2 (morning edi- 
tion): 

Columnists: 

Luis Restrepo refers to the AP dispatch 
from Washington on the canal treaty nego- 
tiations which appeared in the Star and 
Herald July 1 and which said that the nego- 
tiations would be difficult. He comments that 
Panama realizes that the negotiations will 
not be easy but it is prepared to overcome 
all obstacles because it knows that it is in 
the right. As part of the campaign to distort 
the truth about the Canal, he claims the 
United States is stressing its investments in 
the Canal and the figure of $5 billion as used 
in the story is misleading. This figure is usu- 
ally quoted as the amount the U.S. has in- 
vested since the Canal was built, he says. To 
report on the benefits the U.S. has received 
from the Canal would make a more accurate 
story, says the columnist, pointing out the 
economic, political and military benefits the 
U.S. derived from the Canal since its con- 
struction. 


VOLUNTARY QUOTAS BY ITALY ON 
THE EXPORT OF NONRUBBER 
FOOTWEAR TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, considerable attention has been 
focused this weekend in the press on the 
announcement last week of the Italian 
Government to accept voluntary quotas 
on the export of nonrubber footwear to 
the United States. The announcement is 
obviously a welcome one and if put into 
practice will help to curb the flooding of 
our markets by cheap foreign footwear— 
at least from Italy. But, that is just it; 
unless the action of the Italian Govern- 
ment is followed by similar action by the 
Spaniards, these restraints on the part of 
the Italians may well be offset by in- 
creased efforts on the part of Spanish 
shoe manufacturers. Lately, there has 
also been an increase in imports from 
Greece and the Orient in footwear prod- 
ucts, Again, restraint by these countries 
is essential if the Italian announcement 
is to bear any real fruit. 

At this point, the only sensible reaction 
to the Italian announcement would ap- 
pear to be one of cautious optimism. It 
certainly is no time to bury the idea of 
trade reform legislation. This would ap- 
pear to be an extremely hasty reaction, 
indeed. It is this aspect of this weekend’s 
press reports that bothers me the most. 
Administration sources are quoted as 
indicating that the Italian announce- 
ment obviates the need of quota legisla- 
tion. I am convinced that we would not 
have got as far as we have if it were not 
for pressure on the administration from 
Congress for action to protect shoes. I 
am, consequently, convinced that it 
would be premature to relax our pres- 
sure because one country, albeit an im- 
portant trading partner, has made an in- 
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formal commitment to keep its level of 
our market at last year’s level. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XII 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
papers down in Houston report interest- 
ing doings in the Sharpstown Follies. 

The local U.S. attorney in Houston, 
Anthony J. P. Farris, claims he has lost 
25 pounds and one of his three chins 
since taking on his job. Unfortunately in 
the process of losing one of his excess 
chins he seems not to have lost any of 
his cheek, which is a British way of say- 
ing chutzpah. 

The U.S. attorney in Houston has just 
gotten a banker to plead guilty to a 
charge of false entry, the same charge 
that Frank Sharp admitted being guilty 
of. This banker drew a sentence of 5 
years and a $5,000 fine—the maximum. 
While admittedly it is a different case, 
the contrast could not be much more 
startling. 

Here in one case, with the identical 
cr'me, we see a maximum sentence. 
There is no probation, there is no im- 
munity granted, no deal of any kind as 
far as I know. It was a different banker, 
a different judge and a different day in 
court. And there was definitely no deal 
between this banker and the Department 
of Justice. 

In comparison to Sharp, this fellow 
was a mighty small fish. Like Sharp, he 
might have been involved in some fan- 
tastic deals involving the Bank of Sark 
in this case—but not as the key man, 
only as a little operator who helped kite 
paper. Sharp, on the other hand, was the 
key man who set uv fantastic deals. 

Now, how is it that the Justice De- 
partment can enter into a bargain with 
Sharp, who created and engineered and 
carried out huge schemes that milked 
millions of dollars, and not enter into 
a deal with a little old guy who just got 
greedy? Why is it that the one will go 
to jail for 5 years, and that the big 
manipulator, the grand schemer. the 
fantastic fraud, gets off with probation, 
a dinky little fine, and clean immunity 
for all his other crimes? 

Surely, these two men created their 
own beds—they both committed, in a 
technical sense, the same crime. Far 
be it for me to second-guess our worthy 
courts. Yet I cannot believe that the 
Justice Department could have played 
no role at all in these disparate sen- 
tences. The fact is that Mr. Anthony J. 
P. Farris made a deal with Frank Sharp 
to keep him out of jail, and he did not 
make a deal with the other fellow, who 
entered the same plea to the same crime, 
but, unlike Sharp, drew the maximum 
sentence. Sharp was a mighty big fish. 
The other fellow by comparison was not 
even a tadpole. But Sharp is off the 
hook, and the other fellow is caught, 
hook, line, and sinker. 

Now, Mr. Anthony J. P. Farris says 
that he might never have been able to 
make a case against Sharp, so he took 
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what he could get. But the other bank- 
er was involved in a scheme that Jus- 
tice Department folks call a prosecutor’s 
nightmare because it is so complicated. 
Yet Anthony J. P. Farris had no trou- 
ble with him, whereas with Sharp he 
was compelled to make what he calls 
a judgment play. 

Anthony J. P. Farris must be the 
strangest fisherman on the gulf coast. 
In any event here we see stark con- 
trast between his ability to nail a little 
guy hard, and his inability to do much 
about a man who had close connections 
to his boss. 

So far Mr. Farris has nailed a chicken 
thief with the maximum sentence. He 
has gotten the maximum sentence for a 
small cog in the big Bank of Sark pa- 
per kiting scheme. But the biggest shark 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the biggest 
sharpie of his day and time, Mr. An- 
thony J. P. Farris, freed from the hook. 
I guess it goes to show you that Sharp 
had connections, and these other fel- 
lows did not. 


THE CBS CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, no 
Member of the House regrets more than 
I do that the situation relative to CBS 
would have to come before the House. I 
will probably make this statement to- 
morrow again, but I say tonight that Dr. 
Stanton has been a friend of mine for 
some 20 years. I have known him closely 
in the last few years and consider him 
more than just a friend. So it is not a 
matter of personalities. 

I have watched CBS almost from its 
beginning until now when it has grown 
to a great and awesome power in this 
Nation. It has done much good for the 
Nation. I have not always agreed with 
many of its programs, as I have not al- 
ways agreed with those of the other two 
networks. I think they have created a 
lot of violence, sensuality, and immoral- 
ity that do not need to be brought into 
the homes of America. 

But that is not the point in question 
here tonight. I would remind those who 
have spoken that if they had sent out 
a questionnaire I believe they would 
have found their constituents 4-, 5-, 6-, 
7-, 8-1 in favor of the stand that the 
committee has taken. 

Of course, they have heard only one 
side and have cautioned many Members 
of this House not to make a decision un- 
til this came before the House and until 
they heard all the facts. They have not 
yet heard both sides, and they have not 
had a chance to make up their minds. 

I had a call before it even came up to 
a vote in our committee, from a man 
whom I respect and who is a very close 
friend of mine. He said he and some 
others had gone on record as being 
against the citation. I said, “Have you 
heard all the facts?” He said, “No.” I 
said, “That sounds like a story I heard 
and actually experienced one time.” Then 
I told him that I had gone to one of 
my counties to campaign, which was a 
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very strong Republican county. I went 
to the store and started talking to some 
of the people and asked them if they 
could perhaps vote for me. They said, 
“No.” I asked them, “Do you know the 
person running against me?” They said, 
“No.” I said, “Do you know his back- 
ground? Do you know he is not really 
from the State of West Virginia?” They 
said, “It does not make a bit of differ- 
ence about him. He is a Republican, and 
we will vote for him.” 

I do not say this as a one-sided thing. 
We have Democrats who do the same 
thing. But I asked them, why they would 
not at least study the issues and give me 
a chance to represent them if they 
thought I was capable of doing so. 

Well, that sounded to me like this in- 
stance. We have not listened to both 
sides. I think tomorrow is the time to 
try to get it all out. The thing is this. 
They have talked about the facts and 
making decisions. That is what we have 
the Supreme Court for in this United 
States of ours. We talk about truth. Let 
me say to the Members that truth is 
eternal. All good that has ever been built 
in the world and civilization has been 
built on truth and integrity and honesty 
and kindness and love. Nothing else has 
mattered anywhere under this sun. Those 
things which have not been built on such 
a foundation have vanished. Certainly 
we want to try to establish the truth. 

I try to represent my people to the best 
of my ability. I intend to do it while I am 
here. I hope to do it on what I consider 
the truth. I do not intend to impugn the 
motives of any man in this Congress. Iam 
sure they all intend to do the very same 
thing. We may look at objects in a very 
different way, but I am sure we are all 
here for the same purpose, to do the very 
best job we can, not only for our district, 
but also for all the people of this land. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hand 
12 letters from all across America. I se- 
lected only 12 from the hundreds that 
came in supporting our position. I in- 
clude them at this point in the RECORD: 

TRENTON STATE COLLEGE, 
History DEPARTMENT, 
Trenton, N.J., July 4, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Staccers: Congratulations on the 
contempt charge against Dr. Stanton of CBS. 
Please expedite and encourage a full House 
vote on the matter. If the NY Times can urge 
“the right to know” then surely the people's 
representatives can request the same from 
Mr. Stanton. 

I fear arrogant media men more than I do 
elected representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH V. ELLIS, 
Assistant Projessor. 


PAULIST FATHERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
Rep. HARLEY STAGGERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Having gained a love for West 
Virginia during my two years at West Virginia 
University I also came to share in the deep 
respect West Virginians show toward you. 
Though I may have slightly different views 
on the VietNam war than you, I admire and 
praise you as a man of the people and a 
devoted worker. 

Specifically I wish to reiterate in writing 
what I conveyed over the telephone last 
week. I personally would like to thank you 
for upholding the people's right to a free, 
Objective and unbiased press. Your resolve 
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to hold CBS in contempt of Congress, though 
painful and controversial. is also a deci- 
sion to hold CBS in contempt of the people. 

I, as you, know that it is necessary to 
avoid any infringement on the latitude of 
the press. We owe & very great deal of our 
freedom to the devotion and good work of the 
press. But even truth must be checked to 
be sure it is true and freedom guarded to 
oe sure we are still free. Through your 
courage and foresight I believe you are mak- 
ing legitimate and needed checks to remind 
us all that our freedom and truths are very 
delicate. 

Again, thank you, and if there is anything 
I can do please let me Know. 

Sincerely, 
Mark HETTEL, C.S.P. 
ATHENS, GREECE, June, 29, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your Committee, in my opinion as 
an American citizen working abroad, was 
perfectly justified to cite Dr. Frank Stanton 
in contempt of Congress. 

So as to influence American servicemen 
with their own self-righteous brand of 
“fundamental principles”, the men of CBS 
manage to get on Armed Forces Radio Sery- 
ice too, and so we are privileged over here 
to be witnesses to their “fair and unbiased" 
reporting of the news. Like a few mornings 
ago, when Gen. Maxwell Taylor was inter- 
viewed by CBS about the “Vietnam Docu- 
ments” in such a way as to make him, in 
the light of the sly and subtly-voiced CBS 
questioner, sound like a numb-brained, ar- 
rogant, fascist. I haven’t seen “The Selling 
of the Pentagon”, but I'm sure that’s what 
that was all about too, and this is not the 
selling of anything to the American public 
but of glamorized irresponsibility. 

The enclosed letter from “The Daily Tele- 
graph” of June 23rd, written by an English 
M.P., Mr. Evelyn King, contains several 
passages that should be very useful to your 
Committee in its difficult search for the 
truth: 

“A single news programme—with power 
of selection and emphasis—a single news 
presenter able to place the gloss where he 
chooses—all this beamed day after day to 
an audience of millions, represents an ap- 
paratus of uncontrolled and irresponsible 
power with which neither writer nor elected 
person can compete. ; 

“.. . All this at the behest of a gaggle of 
persons elected by nobody 
not mirrored and they have created the cur- 
rent social atmosphere.” 

As I cabled to Attorney General Mitchell 
ten days ago, with reference to the N.Y. 
Times Vietnam documents; “. .. I want a 
Government not a public referendum engi- 
neered by sly reporting biased journalism 
and distorted editing ....” Yes! We are all 
for liberty of the Press and the Airways, 
but at the price of this hypocritical abuse 
by people like Stanton, who prove them- 
selves to be more charlatans than we even 
originally suspected. 

Very respectfully yours, 
NICHOLAS C. CUMMINS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
Athens, Ga., July 6, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY STAGGERS, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE STAGGERS: If a New York 
newspaper editor is permitted to publish 
stolen government documents classified as 
a secret and confidential, then surely Con- 
gress should not be denied access to records 
of a rigged T.V. program. It is inconceivable 
that an editor has greater rights of classifi- 
cation and declassification than Congress 
or even the President of the United States. 
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They have’ 
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In my opinion Frank Stanton and CBS 
are in contempt of Congress for not honor- 
ing the request of your committee. 

Sincerely, 
R. T. OSBORNE, 
Director. 


HARLAN G. OAKES & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Woodland Hills, Calif., April 29, 1971. 
Congressman HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: CBS is giving you 
and your committee, a defensive argument 
that is not in line with their “demand that 
News media be free from censorship.” If 
they believed that this argument was valid 
they would be more than willing to pro- 
vide your committee with all of the infor- 
mation, so that we the public would be 
privileged to all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this so-called “documentary.” Are 
we and Congress not entitled to the “full 
story” in line with the fairness doctrine? 
If this be so and the fairness doctrine is to 
be imposed as the news media wants it im- 
posed, then why not the full details on 
where the sources are, the people who sup- 
plied them and the ones who got paid by 
CBS for so doing? 

As a Northwestern student at one time I 
saw this same CBS run the “Pot Party” at 
N.U. which was set up by CBS and fully ar- 
ranged before hand. They are the same peo- 
ple who showed as documented truth the 
so-called “starving baby” in Texas when in 
truth it was a pre-mature baby as shown 
later, in a doctored CBS film. 

As a member of the Broadcasting fra- 
ternity since I was 20 yrs of age, I am con- 
versant with a lot of “demands” made in 
the name of free press and speech, and I 
would suggest that the Congress of the U.S. 
is not amiss in its demands that the “full 
story" be revealed when the public money 
is involved in the subject material used. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
BROADCASTING AND TO TELEVISION- 
Radio Age, to see whether or not they will 
print it in “letters to the editor.” 

I believe the military has enough troubles 
these days without a “doctored” documen- 
tary being used against them. 

Respectfully, 
HARLAN G. OAKES. 
Huntsville, Ala., April 27, 1971. 
Rep. HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Staccers: The atten- 
tion you are giving to the CBS broadcast on 
the Pentagon’s PR program is indeed reas- 
suring. It is hoped that in taking this look 
at one specific situation in the television 
arena that you will be led to examine the 
full significance of the whole process involved 
with TV news and bring it within suitable 
bounds. 

Your problems seem as perplexing and in- 
tractible as the problems of others trying to 
reorder things in the field of copyright: They 
are faced with the innovation of the Xerox 
machine and you have to deal with “‘elec- 
tronic reporting”. 

Whenever such new technology is brought 
into use, it injects altogether new and differ- 
ent considerations. These can exert influ- 
ences that are overriding and dominant over 
previous concepts. It takes equally innovative 
thinking with possibly an entirely new ap- 
proach, new interpretations and new conclu- 
sions to devise proper management in view of 
the new technology. 

There are differences between the print 
Press and this electronic reporting that have 
a profound influence on the relative status 
of the two media, and it is fortunate that the 
control of licensing was established over 
broadcasting at the outset. 

The most noteworthy difference seems to 
be the capability for “instant reporting” on 
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the part of TV news. It was TV news that 
allowed millions to be witnesses to the mur- 
der of Oswald. The all but forgotten “Extra!” 
edition of the newspaper was no competition 
for this showing of events on TV screens in 
real time, and has been forgotten by the gen- 
eral public, most certainly. 

The printed word, no matter how skill- 
fully handled is, on the face of it, the view of 
another person and in terms of his own ex- 
pression. At best, it is “excellent reporting.” 
At worst, it is “just a lot of newspaper talk”, 
But the essential factor is the reader's free- 
dom to judge. In any event, it is the journal- 
ist who is there, not you. 

With his video sound, the TV journalist 
says, “You are there.” As the television news 
managers would have you believe, the me- 
dium but serves as the conduit of some util- 
ity, connecting the viewer with reality. 

Nothing could bé farther from the truth. 

The pervasive anti-intellectualism of the 
medium defies direct analysis. You are not 
there. The reporter who is there does not 
always tell what is there, nor always turn his 
camera to show objective reality. And what 
does go out on the air waves is not what the 
reporter has recorded, but a selection of re- 
cordings made by editorial staffs best cal- 
culated to serve their purposes. 

Editorial staffs give their reporters all sorts 
of orientation and guidelines before they 
send them out to cover events. They do not 
air these instructions with the public. But 
the attitude toward certain kinds of events, 
the mood of reporting on certain public and 
political figures, the simple factor of time 
allocation within daily programming shows 
through with critical analysis. Yet by these 
devices and many others, the editorial staffs 
of the television news organizations are able 
to deal directly in the public’s appraisal of 
affairs, and the individual viewer never 
knows this. 

Such biasing of news reporting occurs in 
the print Press too, but the difference is that 
there is meaningful competition of sorts 
among newspapers. Also, no single newspaper 
reaches the entire Nation, as does the small- 
est of the TV networks. And the newspapers 
at least make a show of separating opinion 
from fact by the devices of the editorial 
page and the use of columnists in distinc- 
tion from what is printed as news. 

Nothing else approaches the extent, per- 
vasiveness throughout our social fabric and 
subtlety of television news, provided as “iIn- 
stant journalism” that has instant effect, by 
the one preeminent and the two competing 
networks. All of this talk currently popular 
with political aspirants about protection 
against Big Brother’s investigative agencies 
is childish nonsense by comparison with the 
potential for enslavement of the mind of the 
general public possessed by major network 
news staffs. Despite the fact that I, as well 
as others, have a profound desire and hope 
to be able to view the network news orga- 
nizations as Caesar's wife, very frankly, when 
I see the patterns that are emerging, I am 
becoming terrified by the amoral, apatriotic, 
anti-intellectual and, in some respects, anti- 
American power that they wield. 

The public interest—and the very legiti- 
mate interests of the broadcasting indus- 
try as well—need safeguards for the right 
to a free access to reality in the news and 
protection against the accidents of thought- 
lessness and misjudgment, the whim of per- 
sonal bias or the malice of some person or 
clique possessed by some unannounced, 
blandly concealed motivation. 

Enclosed is some further documentation 
of my views on this matter which I hope 
offers something worthwhile in support of 
your present efforts to keep TV news free 
from unenlightened enslavement by those 
who exercise its awesome power. 

Sincerely, 
PRENTISS B. REED, 
Lt. Col. USA (ret.). 
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WALSH & WALSH, LAWYERS, 
Concordia, Kans., July 2, 1971. 
Re: C.B.S. Contempt of Congress. 
Rep. HARLEY STAGGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STAGGERS: When 
biased and false news reporting is on tele- 
vision the result is that millions of people 
are misinformed. Nobody has the right to 
publish false or biased news, whether the 
same be done by individuals, newspapers or 
television networks. To attempt to remedy 
such reporting, is not a form of censorship, 
and in my opinion, does not violate the right 
of the free press. If C.B.S. News is guilty of 
false and biased reporting in connection with 
the program, “Selling of the Pentagon", then 
the people have a right to know and the 
people have a right to expect Congress to 
endeavor to prevent the same. 

All rights have limitations and consider- 
ing the powers of television to persuade, it is 
time that Congress defined the limitations 
on the right of the free press. 

The people who control the television news 
cameras can almost dictate what the major- 
ity of the people in this country think and 
believe. With a little imagination, we could 
have a press dictatorship. Newsmen like to 
say "the people have a right to know”. But 
I agree with you In that the people have a 
right to know the truth. Keep up your good 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLiam J. WALSH. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT CHURCH, 
San Antonio, Tez., July 5, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: May God bless you! By all 
means stick by your guns! The establishment 
of the communications media think they are 
sacrosanct and not answerable to anyone for 
anything. Regardless of how delicate a matter 
might be, how it affects our image or our 
national security, they are not con- 
cerned. ... They hide behind their axiom, 
"The right of the people to know.” You and 
your associates represent us, the people. By 
their own dictum we have the right to know. 
And we want to know the background of 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
RALPH J. SMITH, 
Pastor. 


SaN DIEGO, CALIF., JUNE 25, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STAGGERS: We ap- 
plaud your courageous stand against the 


deception used 
Pentagon.” 
When the communications media have the 
ce to take statements out of context, 
to splice films, and to pervert intentions, it is 
time to expose the type of news that we are 
being subjected to by two of the three major 
networks. 

What we need is “freedom of the viewer” 
(or listener or reader) to receive honest and 
truthful news coverage! 

Very truly yours, 


in the “Selling of the 


W. T. MCKINNEY, 
A. MCKINNEY. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
June 10, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN STAaGOERS: After reading 
your thorough investigation of Project Nas- 
sau ones confidence is badly shaken in the 
network involved. 

It is too bad the Committee did not reveal 
the facts nation-wide so our peonvle could 
be the judge. I believe V.P. Agnews recent 
reference was the first word to reach these 
parts. 
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Now the arrogance and dishonesty repeated 
by the same network in The Selling of the 
Pentagon should shatter the publics con- 
fidence beyond redemption. 

Our people will not accept this dishonesty, 
in support of a motive, regardless of how 
noble it may be. 

The peoples trust is violated continually 
by the networks through their so-called 
documentaries, staging and the function of 
selectivity. These violations are reflected in 
the present and past by “Say Goodbye,” Hun- 
ger in America, Orson Wells’ Scare, Quiz 
shows, Case History of a Rumor, etc. 

The networks attack our federal institu- 
tions, particularly the FBI, Justice Depart- 
ment and military by overloading with ad- 
verse evidence through selectivity and fail- 
ing to give the same opportunities to rebut- 
tal guests and news items. This is so well 
documented by ABCs Howard K. Smiths 
Efron Interview titled, “There is a Network 
News bias.” It reveals the liberal orientation 
of the personnel and especially attacks the 
bias toward the military in Vietnam. 

Your investigation concludes rightly, that 
there should not be one law for the people 
at large and another for the members of 
the news media. The First Amendment was 
not intended as a shield for dishonesty, not 
even in the news media. 

The public should be most grateful for 
your dedicated attempt to protect its in- 
terest regardless of the cries from any source. 

Your comments will be appreciated. 

God bless you and may no one stay your 
hand, 

Respectfully. 
GEORGE B. PEPLOE, 
Major General, USA-Ret. 


Sr. Louvis, Mo., April 13, 1971. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STAGGERS:; I read in the 
paper that your Subcommittee is going to 
investigate CBS in relation to its recent pro- 
gram, "The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

I watched the program when it was re- 
broadcast in March. I expected the program 
to be much as it was, and therefore, was not 
terribly upset by its biased and critical ap- 
proach. I listened carefully to the criticisms 
voiced by Vice President Agnew, Secretary 
Laird and Congressman Hébert. At that point 
I felt that perhaps these gentlemen were too 
sensitive and had overreacted to CBS's ap- 
proach. However, after I heard the defense 
of CBS by Richard Salant I realized that all 
the criticism had been justiñed. In other 
words, I believe that Mr. Salant’s defense 
proved the truthfulness of the very allega- 
tions made. 

Let me explain. 

Vice President Agnew and Secretary Laird 
accused CBS of splicing the film of a speech 
by a Colonel so as to create the impression 
that the Colonel was stating as his opinion 
a certain philosophy, whereas the Colonel 
was in fact quoting one of the Cambodian 
Princes. Mr. Salant did not deny the charge. 
Instead he stated that the Colonel had not 
quoted the Prince correctly. If this is so, 
should not CBS have pointed that out dur- 
ing the program? I think the fact that Mr. 
Salant raises a “straw man” issue, and avoids 
answering the charge made, lends great cre- 
dence to the charge. 

Mr. Salant, in his defense, resorted to the 
same type of half-truths as CBS was ac- 
cused of using in the program. He implied 
that if the Colonel did not quote the Cam- 
bodian Prince in full, then CBS was free to 
distort the Colonel’s words. Whether or not 
the Colonel correctly quoted someone is quite 
immaterial to the underlying question of 
whether CBS correctly and thoroughly and 
truthfully quoted the Colonel, 

Secondly, Congressman Hébert accused 
CBS of securing a film clip from his office un- 
der false pretenses. Mr. Salant flashed a let- 
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ter from one of Mr. Hébert’s aides on the 
television screen and highlighted the first 
and last paragraphs of the letter. The first 
paragraph stated that the film clip was being 
sent under separate cover. The last paragraph 
offered continued cooperation. Now, what was 
in the middle paragraphs? Perhaps nothing 
of significance. Perhaps a statement express- 
ing the understanding of Mr, Hébert’s of- 
fice regarding use of the film. 

Also, with reference to Mr. Hébert’s charge 
I know from personal professional experience 
that many times a person will write to an- 
other and make a request. The person re- 
ceiving the request will respond and make 
reference in his response to the request. 
Sometimes, the response does not make ref- 
erence to the original request. But in either 
case, both the request and the response con- 
stitute the “terms of the transaction” and 
either one by itself can, and often does, cre- 
ate a distorted view of the transaction. Mr. 
Salant’s reference only to the response, and 
not to the original request, did create the 
distorted view he desired. 

Quite frankly, I am appalled that some- 
one with Mr. Salant's apparent lack of basic 
honesty and truthfulness is in charge of the 
news reporting of a major network. It is 
frightening to think of the ramifications of 
such a situation. I urge you to look into this 
matter most thoroughly and in the hope that 
my comments may be of some help, I offer 
them to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD J. ZAFPT. 


In addition to these 12 letters, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in to- 
day’s Star, written by William F, Buck- 
ley, Jr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

THE SHOWDOWN BETWEEN CBS AND CONGRESS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Here is the background. CBS produced a 
brilliantly effective documentary called “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” Its thesis was that 
the Pentagon does a lot of public relations 
work, which I found about as surprising as 
Vice President Spiro T. Agnew’s revelation 
that the networks tend to show a leftward 
bias. 

The issue was then raised, and intelli- 
gently discussed, whether the documentary 
had engaged in rather unusual distortions. 

Any polemical account of anything en- 
gages in what one might call distortions, 1.e., 
the stressing of one set of points, and the 
understressing of another. But it was 
charged that CBS did more: That the pro- 
ducer took words uttered by a Pentagon offi- 
cial in answer to one set of questions, and 
appended them to a different set of ques- 
tions, so as to give the viewer the impres- 
sion that said Pentagon official was being 
very perverse and very unresponsive. 

At this point a congressional committee 
began to take an interest in the case, and 
notified CBS President Dr. Frank Stanton 
that it desired to see all the film that had 
been taken, from which the final had been 
put together. To this indelicacy, Stanton re- 
Plied: No, citing the freedom of the press. 
And, indeed, no journalist gladly permits 
others to see his notes, no artist his early 
drafts. 

But Rep. Harley Staggers of the House 
Commerce Committee turned out to be a 
tough hombre, and he promptly subpoenaed 
the CBS rushes. Stanton refused to produce 
them, whereupon the subcommittee voted 
to find him in contempt. Now the senior 
committee, by a two-to-one vote, concurs, 
and the House of Representatives will be 
asked to say yes or no. 

Stanton, who is the soul of honor, insists 
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on reducing the conflict to generic terms. 
“All this boils down to,” he said, “is one cen- 
tral and vital question: Is this country going 
to continue to have a free press, or is indirect 
censorship to be imposed upon it? The issue 
is as simple as that.” 

But surely the issue is not as simple as 
that. It is more complicated than that. Stag- 
gers, who by the way is a Democrat, put it 
this way, in answering Stanton: “This is the 
most powerful media we have in America 
today and ‘you’ talk about “chilling effect’. .. 
Where there is untruth put over these net- 
works, they can control] this land, and you 
know they can.” Rep. Clarence J. Brown 
came to the defense of CBS, if not exactly in 
just the way Stanton would have liked. 

“CBS has a right to lie,” said Brown, “and 
does so frequently.” 

But then Brown suggested that CBS should 
devise its own safeguards against a repetition 
of such distortions as the Pentagon commen- 
tary was guilty of. 

“It is not up to me to decide what's un- 
truthful, biased and slanted, but if Frank 
Stanton doesn’t wake up to the fact that he 
has a responsibility to the American people, 
the people will take care of him—or we will 
take care of him some other way.” 

Surely Congress is making its own simple 
point, which is that broadcast licensees, un- 
like newspaper publishers, are already regu- 
lated as it stands, via such articles as the 
Fairness Doctrine, and that Congress has a 
continuing responsibility to oversee the broad 
rules by which the broadcasters are governed. 

As recently as 1959, when the Communica- 
tions Act was amended, Congress, in granting 
certain immunities to the television industry, 
wrote that “nothing in the foregoing. . . 
shall be construed as relieving broadcasters in 
connection with the presentation of... news, 
documentaries ... from the obligation im- 
posed upon them under this act, to afford 


reasonable opportunity for the discussion of 


conflicting views on issues of public im- 
portance.” 

Meanwhile, deep down in the news story, 
one learns that CBS has just now issued a 
directive governing future news documen- 
taries. “One (directive)"——to quote a sum- 
mary of it, “requires that, if the answer to 
one question asked of an interviewed person 
is taken from a reply to another question, 
the viewer must be so advised." 

Those who know Frank Stanton will know 
that his reforms were instituted because of 
his own commitment to fairness. But those 
who don't know Frank Stanton will quite un- 
derstandably believe that his reforms were 
instituted because of congressional pressure. 
And that, children, is what congressional 
pressure is all about. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
hundreds and hundreds of letters sup- 
porting this cause, and I would say 
many, many newspaper editorials sup- 
porting our cause, from across America. 
Iam not going to burden the Record with 
them. Certainly anyone who wishes to 
can view them at our subcommittee of- 
fice. They have just now begun to come in 
in overwhelming numbers in support, as 
people know what is going on and what 
has been proposed before the Congress 
of the United States. 

At this time I do not believe there is 
any use in further debating the issue, 
because it will be debated tomorrow, the 
good Lord willing, and everything falling 
into place, so that we can. Then the 
Members of the House will know what 
decision they should make, after they 
have heard both sides. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the CBS 
controversy is a highly complicated is- 
sue with far-reaching constitutional 
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ramifications regarding the powers of 
Congress and freedom of the press in 
America. 

The vote on this matter will be one of 
the most important we will cast this 
Congress. 

I therefore wish to recommend to my 
colleagues a fact sheet on the issue pre- 
pared by the staff of the democratic 
study group of which I currently am 
chairman. As with all DSG fact sheets, it 
is designed to inform Members on the is- 
sue—not argue in favor of one side or the 
other. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
personally opposed to the citation and 
intend to vote against it. However, re- 
gardless of how other Members may feel 
on the subject, I think they will find the 
DSG fact sheet gives a fair and balanced 
presentation of this crucial issue and I 
am pleased to make it available. 

Mr. Speaker, I hereby include DSG 
fact sheet 92-9, dated July 9, 1971: 

THe CBS CONTEMPT CITATION 


This DSG Fact Sheet deals with the House 
Commerce Committee resolution citing the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and its Pres- 
ident, Dr. Frank Stanton, for contempt of 
Congress for refusing to turn over film ma- 
terials and other information regarding prep- 
aration of the CBS documentary, “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” 

Because of the far-reaching Constitutional 
issues involved, the CBS citation is one of 
the most important and controversial con- 
tempt issues ever considered by Congress. 

The matter is expected to be brought be- 
fore the House for a vote sometime during 
the week of July 12—despite the fact that 
the committee report will not be available 
until Tuesday, July 13. Objection may be 
made that consideration of the resolution be- 
fcre the report has been available three days 
violates House rules. Chairman Staggers con- 
tends that the three-day rule does not apply 
to questions of privilege such as contempt 
citations. 

This fact sheet contains the following sec- 
tions: 

SECTION I. BACKGROUND 


On February 23, the CBS Television Net- 
work broadcast a news documentary entitled 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” which de- 
scribed the public relations activities of the 
Department of Defense. The broadcast pro- 
duced a storm of controversy over both its 
content and allegations that CBS altered film 
interviews to mislead and deceive the pub- 
lic. On March 23, the program was rebroad- 
cast with a 22-minute postscript containing 
critical comments of Vice President Agnew, 
Secretary of Defense Laird, and Chairman 
Hebert of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and a response by Richard S. Salent, 
President of CBS News. 

In response to the extensive criticism and 
debate over the original broadcast, CBS 
broadcast an hour-long panel discussion on 
April 18 presenting opposing views on the 
Defense Department's public information 
program. 

As a result of charges of deceptive editing 
practices in “The Selling of the Pentagon”, 
the Special Investigations Subcommittee of 
the House Foreign and Interstate Commerce 
Committee began an inquiry into the need 
for further legislative oversight of broadcast 
procedures and issued a subpena to CBS 
demanding “all film, workprints, outtakes, 
sound-tape recordings, written scripts and/or 
transcripts” relating to the documentary. On 
April 20, CBS provided film copies and writ- 
ten transcripts of the material actually 
broadcast, but declined to provide materials 
not broadcast. CBS contended that the de- 
mand for such materials violated its First 
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Amendment protection from government 
censorship. 

On May 26, the Committee withdrew its 
earlier subpena and issued a revised one 
requiring CBS President Frank Stanton to 
appear and testify before the Investigations 
Subcommittee and to produce all materials 
which appeared, at least in part, in the ac- 
tual broadcast. 

On June 24, Dr. Stanton appeared before 
the subcommittee and testified for nearly 
four hours. He refused, however, to produce 
outtakes (the unused portions of filmed in- 
terviews) and he refused to testify regard- 
ing editing practices used in the prepara- 
tion of any specific CBS news or documentary 
broadcast on grounds that the revised sub- 
pena still violated the constitutional pro- 
tections of a free press. 

Chairman Staggers, who heads the sub- 
committee as well as the full committee, 
suggested that Dr. Stanton was in contempt 
cf Congress for refusing to comply with the 
subpena, and the subcommittee sub- 
sequently voted to cite both Stanton and 
CBS for contempt. Only July 1, the full 
Commerce Committee voted 25 to 13 to sup- 
port the subcommittee’s contempt citation. 
(The dissenting minority included 10 Demo- 
crats and three Republicans.) 

The citation is the first ever sought by 
either the House or Senate against a seg- 
ment cf the broadcast media or one of its 
Officials, and has produced a deluge of pro- 
test from professional associations rep- 
resenting every segment of American journal- 
ism. These associations include the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
National Newspapers Publishers Association, 
the American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, the American News- 
paper Guild, the Associated Press Broadcast- 
ers Association, the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism, the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers, the Authors League of 
America, the Radio Television News Direc- 
tors Association, and Sigma Delta Chi. 

Newspapers have been nearly unanimous 
in opposition to the subpena and contempt 
citation which carries a maximum penalty 
cf $1,000 fine and a year in jail. 


SECTION II. SUMMARY OF BASIC POSITION 


This section presents a brief summary of 
the basic positions of Chairman Staggers 
and the Committee majority, CBS, and the 
bipartisan Committee minority. Key points 
of controversy are dealt with in more detail 
in Section IIT. 


Committee majority 


Chairman Staggers and the Committee 
majority contend that CBS “altered film and 
sound ...to deceive the public” in its 
documentary “The Selling of the Pentagon,” 
and that it is the right and obligation of the 
Committee to investigate and recommend 
legislation to prevent such deception. They 
argue that the subpoena is proper since the 
materials are necessary if the Committee is 
to discover the techniques of broadcast dis- 
tortion, that CBS’ refusal to comply is block- 
ing the Committee's inquiry, and that the 
network and its president have therefore 
“contemptuously defied a validly issued and 
lawful subpoena.” The Committee main- 
tains that the First Amendment freedoms do 
not apply as completely to broadcast media’ 
as to newspapers and other print media. 

According to Chairman Staggers, “Decep- 
tion in broadcast news is like a cancer in 
today’s society.” He feels the Committee 
has a responsibility to investigate such “de- 
liberate attempts to deceive” the public and 
that CBS’ refusal is a “calculated affront” 
to the Committee’s investigatory powers and 
its duty to legislate. 

The Committee contends that the great 
power of broadcasters to shape public opinion 
requires government supervision to prevent 
manipulation of the decision-making process 
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of the electorate and to protect the people's 
right to know. The question has nothing to 
do with editorial judgements, according to 
the Committee, but it is focused on the tech- 
niques of cut and paste used for the pur- 
poses of intentional deception. 

The Chairman and the committee major- 
ity contend also that CBS deprived those 
whose words they altered of their First 
Amendment right of free speech and cut off 
the public’s right to hear freely expressed 
views, and that such “calculated deception” 
is beyond the protection of the First Amend- 
ment. The Committee majority also main- 
tains that since the broadcasters operate only 
by Congressionally-granted privilege, they do 
not fall within the freedom of the press 
granted the printed media and that in the 
absence of a need to protect confidential 
sources there is no newsman's privilege to 
resist subpoena. 

CBS 

CBS contends that it is justified in refus- 
ing to comply fully with the subpoena in 
order to protect its First Amendment freedom 
from censorship. It contends that the Sub- 
committee is making an unwarranted in- 
quiry into the constitutionally-protected 
area of news judgment and that such ac- 
tivity would have a. “chilling effect” on the 
broadcast media by restraining the presen- 
tation of controversial programming and by 
deterring broadcast journalism from investi- 
gation cf governme tal activities on which 
such programming depends. 

The network argues that radio and tele- 
vision stand on equal footing with news- 
papers under the First Amendment's free- 
dom of the press guarantees, and that the 
subpoena impinges on these guarantees by 
asserting a governmental right to inject its 
own standard of “truth” in evaluating the 
editorial decisions of broadcast news. The 
legislative concerns claimed by the Commit- 
tee—to prevent “distortions” or to control 
“editing practices’—are beyond legitimate 
Congressional regulation of broadcasting, 
CBS contends, While the limited frequencies 
available for broadcasting may justify regu- 
latory procedures to maximize efficient use 
and to prevent the monopolization of the 
airwaves, CBS argues, such regulation must 
stop short of overseeing news programs or 
second-guessing news and editing judgments. 

CBS says the requested film outtakes are 
similar to a newspaper reporter’s notes and 
like such notes are protected by the First 
Amendment. 


Committee minority 


The bipartisan minority argues that the 
subpoena is both unnecessary and an over- 
extension of Congressional powers since the 
Committee already has the needed informa- 
tion, that the First Amendment prohibits in- 
quiry into the news judgments of broad- 
casters, and that the case against CBS is so 
weak that it could backfire in the courts leav- 
ing Congress with severely-curtailed powers 
to react to legitimate areas of public concern 
dealing with broadcasting. 

They point out that the information 
needed in order to legislate has been pro- 
vided by CBS or is available to the Commit- 
tee from other sources, such as the Pentagon 
and individuais interviewed for the CBS pro- 
gram. Full transcripts of the controversial 
portions cited by those seeking contempt 
have been inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. According to the minority, the courts 
have been extremely reluctant to infringe 
First Amendment protections when the 
sought-after information is available from 
other sources, 

The bipartisan minority contends that 
there are several recent Supreme Court and 
Federal Court of Appeals cases which apply 
First Amendment freedoms equally to broad- 
cast and printed news and that Congress 
should act with “prudent restraint” when 
dealing in this area. They argue that the 
proper way to temper distortion is not 
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through an extension of Congressional con- 
trols to the method by which news is ob- 
tained and reported, but through the free 
exchange of ideas in a free press, as was in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution. 

The minority feels that if the citation is 
upheld by the House, Congress will go to 
court with a weak case, will undoubtedly 
lose, and will face the possibility of di- 
minished prerogatives and crippled powers of 
oversight of broadcasting because of the 
failure to raise the real interest of Congress 
in a strong way. 


SECTION III.——-KEY POINTS OF CONTROVERSY 


This section deals with the key issues in 
dispute and summarizes the opposing points 
of view of Chairman Staggers and the Com- 
mittee majority, of the bipartisan minority, 
and CBS. 


The subpoena was a valid exercise of the 
committee's powers and responsibilities 


The Committee contends that the Rules 
of the House give it responsibility for legis- 
lation regulating interstate and foreign com- 
munications and that legislative responsi- 
bility includes a broad power of investiga- 
tion. The essential elements of this investi- 
gatory power are that it be exercised for (a) 
valid legislative purpose and (b) that ques- 
tions asked or evidence sought must be 
relevant. 

Here the “valid legislative purpose” lies 
with Congress’ traditional power to control 
the channels of interstate and foreign broad- 
casting and to regulate their use in the pub- 
lic interest, the Committee contends. 

The outtakes here are relevant, the Com- 
mittee maintains, in order for the Commit- 
tee to ascertain if, and how, the words of in- 
terviews were rearranged and events in the 
documentary were changed in sequence. 

Since the two requirements for valid Con- 
gressional investigation are present, the sub- 
poena itself is valid. 

CBS and its supporters argue that the sub- 
poena fails both Committee tests. They con- 
tend that there is no valid legislative pur- 
pose since the Committee's purposes collide 
with the overriding protections of the First 
Amendment and that the materials sought 
are not. relevant since the information is 
available from other sources. 

They contend that the underlying as- 
sumption of the Committee's investigation 
is that Congress has the power to judge 
whether TV news is factually “true” and that 
this purpose is too broad in light of the First 
Amendment's protections of the press and 
that such interference with protected rights 
cannot be a legitimate legislative purpose. 


The subpoenaed information is needed by 
Congress 


The committee contends that the outtakes 
are needed in order for the committee to 
thoroughly understand the techniques used 
in the alleged distortions. Although the com- 
mittee has in its possession evidence which 
establishes the fact of the deception, they 
contend, without the actual outtakes it is 
unclear how this was accomplished in a 
manner to defy detection by viewers. Until 
these techniques are understood, appropri- 
ate legislative response will be stymied. 

CBS and the committee minority argue 
that the subcommittee has everything it 
needs to draw its conclusions about the pro- 
priety of the editing process. Full transcripts 
of the only controversial portions cited by 
the committee have been inserted in the 
Congressional Record by Reps. Hebert 
(March 8, 1971, pp. 5401-5402) and Adams 
(July 8, 1971, page 24203). The documentary 
was made up of old Defense Department films 
{readily available from the Pentagon) and 
clearly defined interviews which can be 
checked for accuracy by the testimony of 
those interviewed. Additionally, CBS sup- 
plied a full transcript of the documentary, 
a copy of the film, a statement of general 
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principles applicable to its editors in the 
past and specific guidelines intended for 
future use. Dr. Stanton also testified for 
several hours in front of the Investigations 
Subcommittee. 


The first amendment applies as equally to 
radio and television as to newspapers 


CBS and its supporters argue that the First 
Amendment protections extend to all news 
media and that it is irrelevant whether news 
is presented via newspapers, radio or TV. 
They maintain that the Supreme Court 
(most recently on June 7 in its Rosenbloom 
v. Metromedia decision) and lower courts 
have consistently treated broadcast journal- 
ism as having the same First Amendment 
rights as newspapers. Some extra regulation 
of broadcasting may be necessary to assure 
the fair use of the airways, but this regula- 
tion does not extend to government over- 
sight of news and editorial judgments. Such 
past regulation has been to make sure that 
all sides were presented, not to investigate 
the truth or falsity, according to government 
standards, of any one presentation. 

The committee majority argues that pub- 
lic ownership of the airwaves requires that 
they be used in the public interest. Thus, 
broadcasters have special responsibilities as 
fiduciaries for the public for accuracy in 
their news broadcasts and that unlike news- 
papers their freedom hinges on the accurate 
and fair use of their privilege. 

Since the government controls access to 
the airwaves, the government has a respon- 
sibility to prevent deception and guard 
against distortions of fact in their use. 


Broadcast deception warrants limitation of 
first amendment protections 


The committee argues that the far- 
reaching consequences of deception in TV 
news can lead to a misinformed electorate 
and constitutes a clear and present danger 
to the public. The high rellance on the 
broadcast industry by the electorate requires 
disclosure of manipulation in order to pro- 
tect the electorate’s right to make political 
decisions on a basis of truth. Further, the 
Committee contends, the Supreme Court has 
ruled that calculated falsehood is not pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. 

CBS contends that the basic theory of the 
First Amendment is that in the free and 
open marketplace of ideas, the truth will 
prevail, The bipartisan minority agrees that 
“whatever standards it chooses to Impose on 
broadcasting, the Congress cannot extend its 
controls to the method by which news is ob- 
tained and reported. Nor can it set out on a 
search of effective remedies that are within 
the spirit of that principle in the case of 
CBS and Dr. Stanton. 

“Any Congressional initiative which springs 
from the premise that government has the 
power to guarantee the ‘responsible’ use of 
journalistic judgment springs from a false 
premise. Government is powerless either to 
render journalism ‘responsible’ or to restore 
public confidence in it. Only the journalists 
have that power ...the threat of public 
disbelief and contempt should hang far 
heavier over the media and its sponsors than 
any Congressional subpoena.” 


The contempt citation would have a “chilling 
effect” on broadcast journalism 

CBS and its supporters argue that if the 
subpoena is upheld broadcast journalists will 
be inhibited by their reporting because of 
fear that they might be subject to Congres- 
sional interrogation and official Inquiry into 
their news judgments. This chilling effect 
would slow the free flow of news, especially 
that relating to government activities. 

Even Attorney General Mitchell recognized 
this effect, supporters point out, when he said 
recently that unwise use of subpoenas “may 
seriously affect the vigor of our press institu- 
tions and their relationships with the federal 
government, the bar and the courts.” 

In Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc. (June 7, 
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1971), CBS contends, the Supreme Court 
made clear that the First Amendment pro- 
tects the press, including the broadcast 
media, against actions likely to result in a 
chilling effect upon the exercise of their 
First Amendment rights. 

The committee contends that there can be 
no chilling effect on the media since the 
subpoena is limited to a specific program and 
presents no continuing burden for the broad- 
cast media. Without this continuing burden, 
they argue, a claim of a chilling effect is il- 
lusory. The Committee also points out that 
the subpoena has nothing to do with news- 
gathering procedures, merely the editing 
techniques, so there is no valid reason for 
the inhibition of reporters. 

According to the Committee, the Supreme 
Court, in Red Lion Broadcasting Company v. 
F.C.C., rejected a parallel argument directed 
at the F.C.C.’s fairness doctrine on the 
grounds that should present licensees grow 
timid, the F.C.C. can require them to give 
adequate attention to public issues. 


Broadcast outtakes are equivalent to report- 
ers notes 


CBS and its supporters contend that the 
outtakes and sound recordings used in the 
production of TV news programs are equiva- 
lent to the reporter’s notes protected by the 
First Amendment from government scru- 
tiny—material compiled in an extensive ex- 
amination of a news subject and deleted 
from the final product in order to arrive at 
a concise, comprehensive story. In both cases 
the original gathering of material is based 
on a news judgment—a choice as to which 
pictures to take, what questions to ask, or 
what notes to take—and the final editing is 
based on a second news judgment. These 
news judgments are similar and lie within 
the Constitutionally-protected area of the 
First Amendment. 

CBS supporters point out that President 
Nixon and White House Communications Di- 
rector Herbert Klein have equated reporters 


notes with the materials sought by the Com-.- 


mittee in this case. 

The committee argues that the images and 
sounds of the outtake materials are records 
of actual events and not the same as the 
thoughts and impressions of a reporter com- 
mitted to a notebook. The specific outtakes 
here consist of films of a public speech and 
an interview. It is inconceivable, the Com- 
mittee contends, that such public speech 
could become CBS’ privileged property. Fur- 
ther, the Committee argues, there is no judi- 
cially-declared First Amendment newsmen's 
privilege except to protect confidential news 
sources. Since CBS does not here claim to be 
protecting such sources, they have no priv- 
lege to resist the subpoena. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
the citation of CBS and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING THE 
STRIKING OF MEDALS HONORING 
CERTAIN FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HALPERN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
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like to declare my support for legisla- 
tion to provide express statutory author- 
ization for the practice of striking med- 
als commemorative of the Presidents of 
the United States, the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and the Directors of the Mint, 
and to provide for the initiation of this 
practice with respect to the Treasurers of 
the United States. 

There is much to be said for the is- 
suance of all such medals. They are 
exceedingly popular, serve to educate 
the public, advertise American tradi- 
tions, and their sale redounds to the fi- 
nancial advantage of the Government. 

The present statute concerning the 
striking of commemorative medals—sec- 
tion 368, title 31, United States Code— 
section 3551 of the Revised Statutes—is 
in its terms directory merely. The pro- 
posec. amendment makes mandatory the 
inclusion in the regulations of the Di- 
rector of the Mint, provision for the coin 
ing of medals commemorating persons 
holding the offices named in the amend- 
ment. 

That is to say, under present law the 
Director of the Mint has discretion about 
issuing or not issuing regulations con- 
cerning coinage of commemorative med- 
als for the persons holding or who have 
held the Federal offices named in the 
amendment. The amendment is intended 
to limit this discretion as to those of- 
fices. 

As to all the subjects of commemora- 
tive medals other than those specified in 
the proposed amendment, discretion on 
the part of the Director of the Mint is 
transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The bill reads as follows: 

H.R. 9705 
A bill to provide express legislative authori- 
zation for the practice of striking medals 
commemorative of the Presidents of the 

United States, the Secretaries of the Treas- 

ury, and the Directors of the Mint, and to 

provide for the initiation of this practice 
with respect to the Treasurers of the 

United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. Section 3551 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 368) is amended by in- 
serting immediately after the first sentence 
thereof the following: “The regulations 
shall provide for the striking of medals com- 
memorative of the Presidents of the United 
States, the Secretaries of the Treasury, the 
Directors of the Mint, and the Treasurers of 
the United States, and shall provide for the 
striking of such other medals as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may deem appropriate.” 


AID TO PAKISTAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Morse) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 765 
which affirms that “all military assist- 
ance, and all sales and deliveries of mili- 
tary equipment and weapons” to Pakistan 
and “all licenses for military sales in- 
cluding those already approved” shall be 
suspended for a period of 365 days unless 
the President determines that such as- 
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sistance, sales or deliveries are required 
for reasons of overriding national in- 
terest and so reports to the Congress. 

The response to this resolution has 
been highly favorable. It demonstrates 
that Members are determined that the 
United States by its every action convey 
the conviction that it favors an im- 
mediate standdown in the level of viol- 
ence in East Pakistan and that they be- 
lieve that the minimal step which the 
United States must take is to halt the 
shipment of arms to Pakistan. Forty 
Members have cosponsored this resolu- 
tion. 

I would point out again that my resolu- 
tion follows up on a position commend- 
ably taken by the administration itself. 
When civil war broke out in East Paki- 
stan, the Department of State made clear 
that the U.S. program of military sales 
to Pakistan had immediately been placed 
under review and that no further sales 
would take place pending a clarification 
of the situation. 

Subsequently, however, it was learned 
that military supplies in the pipeline 
continued to flow to Pakistan notwith- 
standing statements by the Department 
of State that nothing was scheduled for 
delivery. Although final figures are not 
available as of this date, Senator CHURCH 
has information which suggests that the 
amount in the pipeline may be as high as 
$35 million—Recorp, 24036, July 8, 1971. 

House Joint Resolution 765 will close 
this loophole. There are precedents for 
halting deliveries in the pipeline. The 
United States suspended arms shipments 
during the 1965 war between India and 
Pakistan. 

House Joint Resolution 765 has an- 
other objective. It attempts to deal effec- 
tively with the Department of State’s 
contention that many resolutions di- 
rected against military aid or sales to 
Pakistan provide a time frame “so im- 
precise as to render their application dif- 
ficult if not impossible.” Thus these reso- 
lutions often call for an end to shipments 
until the conflict is “ended” or “resolved.” 

House Joint Resolution 765 cuts 
through this problem by simply halting 
all military assistance, military sales or 
military deliveries for a period of 365 
days from enactment of the resolution. 
Yet it meets other possible objections 
from the executive branch. At the same 
time that it clearly and firmly expresses 
the sense of Congress on this important 
issue of military sales and deliveries to 
Pakistan, it does not irrevocably tie the 
President’s hands. The President may at 
any time alter U.S. policy provided that 
he determines that issues of “overriding 
national interest” are involved and so re- 
ports to the Congress. 

Another argument sometimes ad- 
vanced against resolutions dealing with 
U.S. military deliveries to Pakistan is 
that a suspension of these could have an 
adverse impact on our relations with 
Pakistan or that it could hinder efforts 
to promote a political settlement. Per- 
sonally, I question whether the United 
States retains any significant leverage 
from its military or economic aid pro- 
grams when the country to which it is 
sending the military equipment or eco- 
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nomic aid is caught fast in the grasp of 
internal disruption. 

But in any event the United States has 
already imposed an informal halt on fur- 
ther military sales to Pakistan and its 
economic aid programs continue. In 
these circumstances I would suggest that 
without reducing whatever significant 
leverage we may still enjoy in a country 
fighting a civil war, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 765 will close an unintended loop- 
hole, will convey a consistent impression 
of our arms policy which continued deliv- 
eries makes impossible, and will ward off 
totally unnecessary diplomatic complica- 
tions with interested third countries in 
South Asia. 

I urge the Congress to take immediate 
action on House Joint Resolution 765. 
We will regret every day's delay. 

A list of cosponsors to House Joint 
Resolution 765 follows: 

Mrs. Abzug, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. 
Anderson of Tennessee, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Boland, Mr. 
Brademas, Mr. Burton, Mr. Corman, Mr. Del- 
lums, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Frenzel, Mr. Gallagher, 
Mr. Gude, Mr. Halpern, Mr. Harrington. 

Mr. Kastemmeier, Mr. Koch, Mr. Leggett, 
Mrs. Mink, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mosher, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Nix, Mr. Podell, Mr. Riegle, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. Roybal, Mr. Robison of New York, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Sar- 
banes, Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr, Steiger of Wisconsin, Mr. Stokes, Mr. 
Vanik, Mr. Waldie, Mr. Wilson of California. 


SOVIET NEW TACTICS IN GERMANY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Crane) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
proposal of the Soviet Union to open a 
Soviet Consulate General in West Berlin 
is a new and very disturbing attempt by 
the Soviets to increase rather than 
diminish tensions in this part of Europe. 

This new move should be viewed within 
the context of the overall Soviet policies 
on Germany as expressed primarily by 
the agreement of August last year signed 
in Moscow between the Soviets and Willy 
Brandt’s German Government. The 
agreement bypassed the crucial problem 
of West Berlin; but in the subsequent 
statements Chancellor Brandt committed 
himself to the linkage between a “satis- 
factory” solution of the West Berlin 
problem and the treaty. He made this 
solution a prerequisite for the ratification 
of the Moscow agreement. The Soviets’ 
new demand for the Consulate General 
in West Berlin creates a very serious new 
complication. 

The leader of the CDU/CSU opposition 
party in the Bundestag, Dr. Rainer 
Barzel, recently stated in reference to 
this new Soviet proposal: 

He who looks for solutions to the Berlin 
problem without any new complications must 
consider first that the Soviet Union should 
not be given any position in West Berlin 


which the Western Powers are not looking 
for themselves in East Berlin. 


The Soviet Union has been pressing for 
many years to increase political tension 
in Germany by insisting on the recogni- 
tion of three separate German entities: 
West Germany, East Germany, and West 
Berlin. With this purpose in mind the 
24th CPSU Congress in Moscow of last 
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April was attended by the separate Ger- 
man Communist parties’ delegations 
from all three areas, with the former boss 
of East Germany, Walter Ulbricht; First 
Secretary of the Communist Party in 
West Germany—KPD—Kurt Bachmann; 
and First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of West Berlin—SED—A. Danilius, 
respectively in charge of these three 
delegations. As far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned these communist leaders are 
the real “popular” representatives and 
spokesmen of the respective parts of 
Germany. 

According to this notion, Kurt Bach- 
mann, not Willi Brandt speaks for the 
interests of the West German population 
as far as the Soviet Central Committee is 
concerned. The next and internationally 
recognized step of separating West Berlin 
into a third Germany would be to install 
a new Soviet Consul General there who 
would have a status similar to the two 
other Soviet ambassadors, Abrasimov in 
East Berlin and Falin in Bonn, reporting 
directly to the Foreign Minister in 
Moscow. 

The formal acceptance of such an 
office in West Germany by the Western 
Powers would provide a first direct step 
toward real political separation of West 
Berlin from West Germany notwith- 
standing other aspects, such as physical 
access rights, communications, currency, 
et cetera. 

The issue here is much greater than 
West Berlin alone. According to Dr. 
Barzel: 

In West Berlin the three Western Powers 
are protecting not only the people of the city 


and the territory but the democratic system 
itself. 


It is extremely important to maintain 
the direct political link between West 
Berlin and West Germany and avoid any 
new elements severing this linkage. The 
Soviet consulate general in West Berlin 
would be a step in the Soviet “salami 
tactics” increasing the tension in this 
part of Europe and jeopardizing the posi- 
tion of West Berlin as part of Western 
Europe. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LESS POLLUTING SOURCES OF 
ELECTRIC ENERGY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. FoLEY) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of the House an article 
by the Honorable Charles F. Luce, now 
chief executive officer of Consolidated 
Edison of New York and formerly Under 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Luce moots 
several approaches to financing research 
and development into less polluting 
sources of electrical energy. 

I shall like to remind my colleagues 
that on January 28, 1970, Mr. Dapparro, 
Mr. UDALL, and Mr. Green of Pennsylva- 
nia joined me in introducing House Joint 
Resolution 1071, a joint resolution to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality and Population Policy. 
One of the functions of the joint commit- 
tee created under this resolution would 
have been “to conduct a continuing, com- 
prehensive study of technological change 
as it relates to environmental quality in- 
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cluding research and development efforts 
into nonpolluting sources of energy.” 
This is especially pertinent in view of the 
fact that House Joint Resolution 3, estab- 
lishing a Joint Commission on the En- 
pd nens will come to the floor this 
week. 


Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Luce’s arti- 
cle “The Electricity Crisis: Prototype for 
Business?” which appeared in the June 
1971 issue of the Chief Executive. I earn- 
estly hope that any joint committee fi- 
nally authorized gives the highest pri- 
ority into examining the adequacy of 
Federal help for developing nonpolluting 
sources of energy with special emphasis 
on such long term sources such as fusion 
and MHD—magnetohydrodynamics. 


Tue ELECTRICITY Crisis: PROTOTYPE FOR 
BUSINESS? 
(By Charles E. Luce) 

To meet the growing electric energy needs 
of society in ways compatible with a health- 
ful and pleasant environment is the task 
ahead of the electric utility industry. To do 
that requires a technological research and 
development effort of great imagination and 
intensity. I think we have the necessary 
imagination. In fact, I do not know of a 
single area of promising research that is not 
being pursued—to some extent. It is the in- 
tensity of our efforts that is in doubt. At the 
present level industry may overcome us be- 
fore we overcome them. 

Technology has brought us a long way. 
Sixty years ago our biggest generator had only 
5,000 kw capacity, and it burned 10 pounds 
of coal to generate a kllowatt-hour. Today we 
have units of 1-million kw capacity and they 
burn only two-thirds of a pound of coal— 
or the oil or gas equivalent—to produce a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Sixty years ago tranmission lines were op- 
erating at about 30,000 volts and could carry 
enough power for a present-day city of about 
25,000 people. Today we have lines under 
construction at 765,000 volts, with carrying 
capacity on a single right of way sufficient to 
service a city of 3-million. At the distribution 
level, we also have made substantial advances, 
with undergrounding of cables, and better 
lightning protection. We have come a long 
way. We are capable of going far beyond 
where we are today. 

Today's R&D in electricity is going forward 
on many fronts, generally under five aus- 
pices: individual companies, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, the Electric Research Council, 
the manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and the Federal Government. The EEI re- 
ports that individual companies have more 
than 1,500 projects in progress or recently 
completed. The EEI effort, financed by mem- 
ber companies, covers 46 projects involving 
costs or commitments of $48 million. The 
Electric Research Council has projects under 
way through the member organizations total- 
ing $30 million plus. The electric equipment 
manufacturers are spending at the rate of 
somewhat more than $100 million per year on 
a variety of R&D projects. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending approximately $340 mil- 
lion on electric power-related R&D projects, 
mainly through the Department of the In- 
terior and the AEC. 

Technological research under way covers 
the waterfront controlling stack gases, espe- 
cially sulfur and nitrogen oxides; new meth- 
ods of producing electricity such as fast 
breeder reactors, fusion and MHD (magneto- 
hydrodynamics); the electric car; require- 
ments for cooling water and the effects of 
thermal discharges on marine life; testing 
and inspection methods for nuclear plants; 
high-voltage DC circuit breakers; EHV trans- 
mission, both overhead and underground; 
system reliability. 

But we really don’t have sharply defined 
goals: target dates and dollar requirements. 
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That is why the work of the R&D Goals Task 
Force of the Electric Research Council is so 
important. Formed just last fall, the Goals 
Task Force wili give us a final report later 
this year. It wili set forth specific goals to be 
accomplished year by year between now and 
1980, and five-year goals for the remainder of 
the century. The dollar figures to be attached 
to these goals will not be based on the 
money known to be available, but on the 
amount of money needed. Then, for the first 
time, we will have a good idea of where we are 
going and what the cost will be. 

Personally I believe that four specific proj- 
ects must be high on the list of goals, They 
are: 

The breeder reactor, which will greatly ex- 
tend the world’s supply of energy and will 
operate at higher thermal efficiencies than 
today’s nuclear reactors. 

Better processes to remove pollutants from 
smokestacks and thereby make usable the 
large deposits of high-sulfur coal in the 
Eastern United States. 

Improved cooling methods, including cool- 
ing structures that transmit waste heat di- 
rectly to the atmosphere or, preferably, in- 
creased thermal efficiencies that reduce cool- 
ing requirements. 

More efficient and economical techniques 
for underground transmission of electricity 
at high voltages. 

We must have research that will produce 
quick results, of course, but not at the ex- 
pense of long-term benefits. Many projects 
will or may not produce tangible benefits for 
many years. They must not be sacrificed for 
more readily attainable short-term goals. 
Here I have in mind such projects as fusion 
and MHD. Fusion, for example, would provide 
& virtually limitless source of power, produce 
nonradioactive waste materials and increase 
the thermal efficiency of nuclear power 
stations, 

As for cooling towers, I think we must real- 
ize that even if successful in developing dry 
towers we are really only providing a short- 
term solution to a long-term problem by 
changing the heat rejection reservoir from 
water to air. The real solution is to increase 
plant efficiency. While the atmosphere may 
be the ultimate heat sink, it is not an infinite 
heat sink. We should be aware of this now, 
well before the limitations are upon us. 

Previously, I have estimated that the level 
of R&D effort for the electric utility indus- 
try, exclusive of what the manufacturers do, 
should be on the order of $200-million to 
$300-million per year. I do not know what 
price tag will be on the ERC’s goals, but I 
suspect that if anything it will be higher. 
The present level of investor-owned electric 
utility R&D expenditures is about $40 million 
per year.-With costs rising and earnings drop- 
ping, the critical question becomes: How are 
we to finance the level of R&D effort that 
will be necessary? I am glad that the ERC has 
formed a finance Task Force to work in har- 
ness with the Goals Task Force. 

Environmentalists assert, and I think prop- 
erly, that all of the costs of protecting the 
environment should be reflected in the cost 
of goods and services; that air and water and 
scenic beauty are no longer, if ever they were, 
“free goods.” Alternatively, these costs could 
be subsidized in whole or part by the govern- 
ment. To that extent, they would be paid 
by whoever pays taxes. 

To me, it seems most equitable that the us- 
ers of electricity, whose consumption gives 
rise to the problems would pay for the costs 
of adequate R&D to reconcile power produc- 
tion with environmental protection. One way 
to do this would be for the state regulatory 
commissions to grant rate increases or sur- 
charges to cover each utility’s share of the 
costs. 

There are a multiplicity of rate regulatory 
agencies, however, and they all would have 
to take the same approach. The publicly 
owned electric utilities, which supply about 
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20% of the nation's electricity, typically are 
not subject to regulation of their rates by the 
state utility commissions. However, it would 
be possible for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to encourage uniformity in practices re- 
garding R&D expenditures. In its August 
1970 report on “Electric Power and the En- 
vironment,” the Energy Policy Staff of the 
Office of Science and Technology urged “the 
regulatory commissions at the Federal and 
state levels to take positive action to assure 
that the utility industry can recover R&D 
expenses in its rates and that the utilities 
devote a reasonable portion of their large 
revenues to such expenditures.” 

An alternative approach would be for Fed- 
eral legislation to create a trust fund for 
research. As with the Highway Trust Fund, 
a user tax would be collected from all con- 
sumers of electricity, Since annual revenues 
of the electric utility industry are on the 
order of $20-billion, a tax of 1.5% would 
raise $300-million annually. 

Either such a tax or action by the state 
regulatory bodies would be consistent with 
the philosophy that all costs of producing 
energy should be reflected in the price. 

There would remain difficult decisions con- 
cerning administration of the R&D money. 
Again there are choices. If the Highway 
Trust Fund pattern were followed, the elec- 
tric users’ tax would flow into the Federal 
Treasury to be appropriated by Congress for 
projects authorized by Congress. The Treas- 
ury Department and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality have proposed a penalty tax 
on the sulfur content of coal, oil and natural 
gas, with its proceeds going to finance re- 
search in ways of lowering air pollution, That 
proposal is only a step removed from an 
electric users’ tax such as I and others have 
suggested, 

Perhaps the funds could be administered 
by a Federal agency or agencies with suffi- 
cient expertise in the fleld to establish 
priorities and perhaps even conduct some re- 
search on their own. Whatever the formula 
decided on for Federal administration of 
R&D funds, it would be necessary to have 
consulting committees from the electric 
utility industry, the manufacturers and en- 
vironmental groups. If our purpose is to 
make the production, transmission and dis- 
tribution of electric energy compatible with 
environmental protection, environmental 
groups cannot be left out of the decision- 
making process. 

Another possibility would be for the utili- 
ties, which bear so much of the responsi- 
bility, to administer the trust fund, perhaps 
through a modified Electric Research Coun- 
cil. Whatever the final organization, it will 
need permanent long-range funding and a 
full-time staff of administrative and techni- 
cal personnel. The technical staff would be 
responsible for initiating and evaluating 
proposals and for technical monitoring of the 
programs. Advisory groups, including en- 
vironmental groups and representatives of 
the Federal Government, could be helpful. 
Such an organization, let me call it the 
Electric Research Foundation, would conduct 
continuous planning and be responsible for 
integrating individual efforts into a logical, 
coherent program. It would constantly re- 
assess progress and close out unproductive 
efforts in addition to initiating projects in 
promising areas. 

Yet another way to administer the research 
funds would be to establish a non-profit 
corporation for which the electric utilities 
of the country would be the holding com- 
pany. Its purpose would be similar to that 
of an Electric Research Foundation as re- 
gards initiation of proposals, monitoring of 
projects and dissemination of information. 

Perhaps a joint government-industry ven- 
ture such as the Comsat Corp. would be the 
way to proceed. 

Whatever the route, it might be desirable 
to build in an additional option, allowing 
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a certain specific portion of the research 
revenue collected from any utility to be re- 
turned to that utility to sponsor research of 
its own. The big problems our industry faces 
are industrywide, requiring industrywide 
approaches, but there are many smaller 
problems peculiar to the service territory of 
one or more utilities that also require con- 
siderable R&D effort. 

I wish to close on a note of caution 
As important as it is to step up R&D for 
technological answers to the problems of our 
industry and society, I think it would be 
unwise to rely solely on technology. We need, 
I believe, to couple a strong R&D effort with 
a strong national policy on conservation of 
energy—both for ecological reasons and be- 
cause the sources of energy on the planet 
Earth are finite. We need, in addition to an 
intensified research effort, a new environ- 
mental ethic, one that would signify a will- 
ingness of individuals to forego many lux- 
uries of the affluent society, to forego waste- 
ful consumption of any product or service— 
including electricity. It would signify, also, 
a willingness to pay higher taxes and higher 
prices for the costly facilities necessary to 
combat pollution effectively. With such an 
ethic, and with the finest technology that 
man can discover, we and the people we 
serve could be meaningfully engaged in a 
common cause of assuring adequate energy 
supplies and a pleasant environment. 


CHAPTER X—THE CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH AND MATERNAL AND IN- 
FANT CARE PROGRAMS 


(Mr, KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
10th in a series of articles on children 
and youth and maternal and infant care 
programs. Support for H.R. 7657, as 
amended, is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth and maternal and 
infant care programs which are now 
slated for oblivion as of June 30, 1972, 
has at this time 78 cosponsors in the 
House and 16 in the Senate. 

There are at present 59 regional chil- 
dren and youth programs with addi- 
tional satellites and 56 maternal and 
infant care programs in existence de- 
livering comprehensive health care to al- 
most half a million children and youth 
of lower socioeconomic levels in central 
cities and rural areas. These projects 
represent one of the major reservoirs of 
experience in comprehensive health care 
today, especially to the poor children of 
the country. 

I have received from the directors of 
these programs descriptions of the pro- 
grams in their community and what it 
would mean if their particular program 
were terminated. To give our colleagues 
an insight into these programs, I am 
placing in the Recorp descriptions of 
six children and youth programs. 

The material follows: 

CHILDREN YoutH Prosgecr No. 630—New 

York, N.Y. 

The Comprehensive Children and Youth 
Program at Beth Israel Hospital, more popu- 
larly known as the I SPY Health Program, 
an acronym for Infants, School, Pre-School 
and Youth, has been operational since Sep- 
tember, 1967. The program provides total 
health care on an ambulatory basis for chil- 
dren from 0 to 18 years. The services include 
médical, dental, nursing, social service, psy- 
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chiatric, psychological and nutrition. The 
program is designed to serve the children 
and families who reside in a specific area of 
the Lower East Side of Manhattan. This is 
& low-income area where the median income 
falls several thousand dollars below the me- 
dian for the city of New York as a whole. 

The delivery of health care is organized 
around a multidisciplinary team consisting 
of pediatrician, community health nurse, so- 
cial worker and family health worker. Each 
family is assigned to a team and all the chil- 
dren in one family are seen by the same 
pediatrician and other team members. Home 
visitation by the nurse and/or the family 
health worker is done when indicated by the 
needs of the family. 

A supervised playroom has become a place 
for learning experiences not only for the 
children but also for the parents who are 
eager to learn about the stimulating needs 
of their children as they grow. 

Early detection of sensory defects is a 
prime goal of the program. Vision and hear- 
ing screening is part of the health services 
mandatory for each child. 

Because of concern of the program for the 
health and well-being of the child and fam- 
ily, family planning has been part of the 
services offered since the program's incep- 
tion, 

Since a large number of the patients and 
families are Spanish speaking (70 percent) 
it is essential that many of the staff be bi- 
lingual. A parent and child can go comfort- 
ably through the program speaking Spanish, 
being understood and understanding what 
is happening during the visit. 

There are evening clinics so that the work- 
ing parents will be able to avail themselves 
of total health services without losing time 
from work. Also, the mother with a large 
family is often better able to make provisions 
for help with the other children in the eve- 
ning. 

Outreach into the community is a very im- 
portant part of the philosophy of the pro- 
gram. From its start, the program has had a 
community organizer-health educator who 
has maintained an active working relation- 
ship with the numerous organizations in the 
area. One of the activities of the health edu- 
cator has been to incorporate a health com- 
ponent into many of the training programs 
in the community, such as those given by 
the school for the family assistants. The 
program has cooperated with the official 
health agencies in an ongoing blood lead 
screening program. 

There is a close working relationship with 
the schools. Members of the mental health 
grouv from I SPY have worked directly with 
school personnel, School suspensions have 
been averted and more appropriate class 
placements made because of this on-going 
contact. 

Has the presence of I SPY effected any 
change in the perceptions or patterns of 
health care. An interview survey done dur- 
ing the summer of 1969 in the patient’s 
home without anv identification of the inter- 
viewer with I SPY, revealed some of the fol- 
lowing ficures. 

More than 90 percent of those who iden- 
tified with I SPY knew their doctor by name. 
About 80 percent of the mothers knew about 
the importance of coming for health mainte- 
nance rather than just seeking care when the 
child was ill. The same percentage of mothers 
were fully informed about their child's im- 
munization status. 

If I SPY has to cease operation because of 
lack of funding, then what? There would be 
over 5,500 children whose parents would be 
forced to look elsewhere for care but where 
else. There would be the forced resumption 
of acute episodic care, getting somewhere 
when the child is ill, most likely the emer- 
gency room. 

What happens to the surveillance of dis- 
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eases like tuberculosis, anemia, lead poison- 
ing and hepatitis, which thrive in this ame 
low-income area. Prevention and early detec- 
tion, an integral part of health supervision 
at I SPY are the only weapons available to 
combat the diseases of poverty like those 
mentioned above. 

More tragically a population has had their 
expectations for health care raised, their 
health awareness sharpened only once again 
to have something they value taken away. 

The future of our society depends upon 
what is done for the children today. To keep 
giving and taking away from a population 
in need is senseless and unfortunate for the 
children, the parents and the country. 


CHILDREN AND YoutH Prosecr No. 612— 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


It is with no sense of arrogance that I 
Say that the Rebound Children and Youth 
Project is probably one of the Projects most 
deeply rooted in its community in the city 
of Philadelphia, Serving a target popula- 
tion of 1,500 children in 500 families who 
are crammed into some of the worst hous- 
ing in the City as well, the Project has 
managed to achieve a penetration rate of 
80% or about 1,250 registrants in the space 
of four short years, of whom the vast ma- 
jority are recipients of the complete pack- 
age of medical and dental care appropriate 
to their Individual needs. In addition to the 
attention given to medical and dental care, 
the Project has served as a force around 
which the local community has organized to 
deal with problems such as housing, con- 
sumer information, day care, nutrition of 
school children, and safe places to play for 
small children, An active and dedicated staff 
of modes proportions has undertaken this 
entire venture and in the process gained a 
wealth of know-how with respect to plan- 
ning and implementing comprehensive health 
services to children and their families. 

Community members already have a sense 
of impending doom with just the mention 
of the legislative process necessary for ex- 
tension of C & Y funding to 1977. They know 
from previous experiences that Federal pro- 
grams tend to come and go and really have 
little faith that this one will stay, even 
though its loss would mean a dissolution of 
what has been their first experience of per- 
sonalized health care in their entire lives, 
what for some dozen others would mean a 
loss of gainful employment, and for still 
Others a loss of a symbol of hope in an 
otherwise rather bleak environment. 

Although this is not a large Project, it 
represents a unique model of care and sta- 
tistically its accomplishments are remark- 
able: 

Total registrants—approximately 1250. 

Total medical staff —1.8 full time equiva- 
lents., 

Total nursing staff. —4. 

Total dental staff—i dentist/1.5 dental 
assistants. 

Total social work staff—3 social workers: 3 
social work assistants; 5 community workers; 
3 community organizers. 

Visits per month—approximately 800 total. 

Medical and dental scheduled and acute 
per year—approximately 8,000. 
a per year—approximately 

Eye glasses per year—approximately 60. 

Surgical, ENT referrals per year—approxi- 
mately 60. 

All this in an area which had previously 
known only fragmented care, impersonal 
care, and one third of its children arriving 
at school age without proper immunizations 
or health supervision. 

Even if Health Maintenance Organizations 
become the model of the future, much valu- 
able ground gained in the past four years 
will be lost in the Rebound area if C & Y 
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funds are cut short in 1972 before any- 
thing moves in to take up the slack. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosecr No, 616— 
Derrorr, MICH. 

The Michigan Children and Youth proj- 
ect is called Prescad and covers portions of 
Wayne County as well as selected parts of 
the City of Detroit. This project was initiated 
in 1966 and has provided a comprehensive 
health service to approximately 25,000 chil- 
dren each year. It operates through three 
major hospitals and five community clinics, 
Two of the community clinics are large sery- 
ice centers in Detroit serving major popula- 
tions on the east and west side of the city 
and three are in western Wayne County serv- 
ing areas where there are virtually no other 
health services available. Due to budget lim- 
itations, there are some 75,000 children each 
year who are in need, but cannot be covered 
by the project. 

This program has strong community sup- 
port and any reduction in service is certain 
to meet major opposition from community 
leaders, particularly those among the poor. 
The project is a major effort to improve 
health services for the poor. It is successful 
and limited only by insufficient funds. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosect No. 621— 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 

Children and Youth Project 621 has been 
immeasurable benefit to the patients of the 
community it serves and since its beginning 
on April 24, 1967, there have been over 40,000 
visits to the disciplines within the project. 
The program was initiated with the some- 
what conservative support of the profession- 
al, business and lay community, a support 
which has increased considerably over the 
past four years and it is considered that any 
reduction in services to any degree would 
have a very detrimental effect on this rela- 
tionship. 

Prior to the C & Y Project there reported- 
ly had been no dental screening services pro- 
vided to the schools in the project area for 
about six years. Dental screening was ini- 
tiated in 1967 and has been continued since 
that time. The results of screening conducted 
during the current year reflect a significant 
decrease for dental care to include not only 
the number needing care but the extent of 
service for those who do need such service. 
Also the requirement for in-patient care for 
registrants has decreased due to responsive 
out-patient care provided by the C & Y 
Community Clinic. 

The average cost per C & Y registrant in 
Project 621 during fiscal year 1970 was $10.88 
per month or $130.55 per year. Although 46% 
of our registrants are eligible for either wel- 
fare or medicaid health services and the aver- 
age cost per patient receiving these services 
in the State of Kansas during fiscal year 
1970 was $124.00, it was acknowledged at a 
recent meeting with the Director, State De- 
partment of Welfare that the care the pa- 
tients receive is fragmented and the benefit 
to the individual’s health is not possible to 
measure. 

It is believed our C & Y Project ts fulfilling 
its objective of improving the quality of 
health care services through the comprehen- 
sive program and by supplementing the sery- 
ices provided by the Department of Social 
Welfare, the Wyandotte County Health De- 
partment, the health and allied services pro- 
vided by the Kansas City, Kansas Board of 
Education, the Wyandotte County Mental 
Health and Guidance Clinic, and other agen- 
cies providing health services in the com- 
munity. 

The Children and Youth Project in Kansas 
City, Kansas is one of sixty-seven such proj- 
ects in the United States. It is authorized 
under P.L. 89-97, the Amendment to the 
Social Security Act. (The pertinent provi- 
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sion is Section 532 of Title V, Part 4, of the 
Social Security Act). These projects are de- 
signed to “Promote the health of children 
and youth of school and pre-school age, par- 
ticularly in areas with concentrations of 
low-income families ...”. The purpose of 
the program is to increase the availability 
and to improve the quality of health care 
services, not to replace or reduce State or 
local community funds, nor to replace serv- 
ices presently available. 

In October 1966 the Pediatric Department 
of the University of Kansas Medical Center 
was the recipient of a grant from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the establishment 
of a Project to provide comprehensive health 
care, both medical and dental, for children 
and youth 18 years of age and under in four 
(4) census tracts. 

All children of the area qualify for screen- 
ing, prophylaxis and diagnosis free of charge. 
There are approximately 7,000 individuals in 
the area 18 years of age or younger, and it is 
estimated that 4,000 to 5,000 of these qualify 
for comprehensive health care at no cost to 
the individual, utilizing the following in- 
digency standards presently in force at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center: 


Number in Family and Income 


1—$2,800 or less. 

2—$3,600 or less. 

More than 2—Plus $600 for each additional 
family member. 

Prior to applying for the Federal funds to 
establish a project in the Kansas City area, 
coordination was made with State and local 
age.cies servicing the community. The proj- 
ect was established under the auspices of the 
University of Kansas Medical Center. KUMC 
has the responsibility to meet the 25% 
matching fund requirement. 

Project 621 became operational on 
April 24, 1967 and provides out-patient med- 
ical and dental care in the neighborhood 
clinic located at 1975 North 5th Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas. The clinic is staffed 
with: 

One Pediatrician. 

Two Resident (KUMC) Pediatricians. 

One Dental Director. 

Two Project Dentists—20% of time. 

One Dental Hygienist. 

Two Dental Assistants. 

Three Public Health Nurses. 

One Station Nurse. 

One Nutrition Technician. 

One Psychologist. 

One Medical Technician (Laboratory). 

Two Social Service Workers. 

Three Receptionists—Clerks. 

As of March 31, 1970, there were 4,454 reg- 
istrants In the Project. The clinic has about 
1,200 visitations each month. Project in- 
patient care load at KUMC averages about 
25-30 patients each month, and there is a 
monthly average of about 30 patients re- 
ferred to KUMC for out-patient care not 
available at the Community clinic. 

In addition, the nursing staff has in co- 
operating with the health department, con- 
ducted vision testing and TB skin tests in 
the schools within the project area and the 
dental personnel have conducted extensive 
dental screening in these schools. 

The C & Y Project is a service oriented 
program. Teaching and research are periph- 
eral or adjunct functions of this clinic and 
are permitted only insofar as teaching and 
research do not interfere with the service 
aspects of the project. 

Of the total registration 46% are either 
Welfare or Medicaid recipients or eligible for 
these services. There are about 195 welfare 
patients who visit the C & Y clinic monthly 
for medical services and 115 who visit for 
dental services; there are about 400 new reg- 
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istrants into the project each year who are 
welfare or medicaid recipients who require 
a first visit comprehensive diagnostic exami- 
nation in the medical and dental services, fol- 
low-up visits and routine visits; about 35% 
of the Laboratory Services available at the 
Neighborhood Clinic are provided to welfare 
or medicaid recipients; Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Psychological testing services and medi- 
cal social service is provided to all registrants; 
appliances, i.e. glasses, hearing aids, den- 
tures and prescription medicines are provided 
to all registrants. 
CHILDREN AND YouTH ProJsect No. 626— 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Memphis Children and Youth Project 
was Officially approved on January 1, 1967. 
The project was designed to serve infants and 
children from low-income families that live 
in four census tracts of the north-western 
portion of the city. This area has one of the 
largest number of “Aid-to-Dependent Chil- 
dren” cases concentrated in the smallest geo- 
graphical area in Memphis and Shelby 
County. More than 10 percent of the total 
case load for the entire county is concen- 
trated in this geographic area. During 1970, 
the third full year of operation of the proj- 
ect, approximately 77 percent of the 4,500 
infants and children were being actively 
served by the project. 

During the first full year of operation 
(1968) there was a need for 178 individual 
hospital admissions of project children re- 
quiring 964 in-patient hospital days. By the 
third full year of operation (1970) the num- 
ber of hospital admissions had decreased to 
80 and the number of hospital days to 267. 
This rapid decrease occurred during the same 
period of time that the number of active 
registrants on the program was steadily in- 
creasing. 

The average length of hospitalization for 
the Children and Youth Project patients 
dropped from 5.4 days in 1968 to 3.3 days in 
1970. This compares with an average hospi- 
tal stay in 1970 of 3.9 days for patients of the 
pediatric age group in the Memphis private 
practice sectors. It has been concluded that 
the Memphis Children and Youth Project has 
brought about a marked decrease in the need 
for hospitalization for infants and children 
in the project area. It has been further con- 
cluded that after three years of operation, the 
types of problems requiring hospitalization 
and the length of stay in the hospital are 
the same for those infants and children 
served by the project as for those served by 
the private practice sector of the Memphis 
community. 

It is believed that the Memphis Children 
and Youth project has had a tremendous im- 
pact on the entire North Memphis commu- 
nity. It has stimulated the development of 
many new or expanded health and welfare 
services for the area. As examples, it played 
a leading role in the development of the 
North Memphis Action Program (commu- 
nity action agency), the Supplemental Food 
Program, the decentralization of the Food 
Stamp Office, the founding of the North 
Memphis Community Health Center, and the 
organization of the Community Day Care 
Association. It is further believed that the 
Memphis Children and Youth Project can 
well continue to exert its influence in the 
North Memphis area by recognizing unmet 
needs and planning innovative and cooper- 
ative methods of developing new programs to 
meet these needs. 

Without the Children and Youth Project, 
the infants and children being served would 
no longer have access to comprehensive 
health care. They would most likely revert to 
the previous custom of only being seen for 
episodic care in the emergency rooms of the 
hospitals. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH PROJECT No, 634— 
TRINIDAD, COLO. 


The Children and Youth Project #634, lo- 
cated in the Trinidad and Walsenburg area 
of Colorado, began offering comprehensive 
medical coverage in October of 1967. The 
project is based at and works with the local 
health department, the Las Animas-Huer- 
fano Counties District Health Department. 
The project provides the only outlet of free 
care to low income children and youth in a 
total population of 22,314. Of this number, 
it is estimated that 8,512 are children and 
youths between the ages of birth and 18. 
Further, it is estimated that approximately 
5,107 fall into the category considered finan- 
cially eligible and in need of free care. At 
the present time 1,975 are listed on the rolls 
of the project. 

Unfortunately the area is isolated and pro- 
vides the typical reasons many rural areas 
have that make it difficult to recruit and 
hold capable medical personnel. 

Funding has provided only sufficient 
monies to hire one physician when two are 
needed. One physician thus becomes so over- 
burdened that he can provide only acute 
care to the patient loads separated by 40 
miles distance—the distance between Wal- 
senburg and Trinidad. This load of patients 
is so overwhelming that were it not for his 
presence, I foresee little care being provided 
by the already overworked local physicians. 
We have attempted to coordinate our activi- 
ties with all local health agencies and have, 
for example, succeeded in involving our phy- 
sician and our public health nurses with hos- 
pital-based prenatal care. The absence of our 
physician in this instance would cause a 
cancellation of this prenatal facility and pos- 
sibly an absence of prenatal care for many 
needy C & Y registrants, now estimated at 
ten per month. 

The C & Y personnel function as a team, 
consisting of a physician, a pediatric nurse 
practitioner, public health nurses, social 
service worker, dental hygienist, and—soon to 
be employed—a nutritionist. The team rep- 
resents a valuable part of the community, 
and acting as such, provides an essential 
community service—comprehensive health 
care to needy children and youth. 


THE NEED FOR PROPER TRAINING 
OF YOUNG MINDS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
the Honorable CHARLES BENNETT, has in- 
troduced a most significant piece of legis- 
lation, which I am pleased to have co- 
sponsored. The bill, H.R. 8782, provides 
Federal grants to elementary and second- 
ary schools which provide instruction in 
moral and ethical principles. There is 
overriding reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should make such grants avail- 
able. 

The children who will benefit from 
such instruction are America’s own. They 
are the future hope of the Nation. To- 
morrow’s leaders are in today’s schools 
and, unless we take affirmative steps to 
instill patriotic, religious, and citizenship 
values in their lives, the fate of the 
United States may well be in question. 

It is a proper thing for the Federal 
Government to become involved. Stu- 
dents today need to learn about the fun- 
damental religious principles upon which 
this Nation was founded and which are 
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an important part of the development 
and life of our Constitution. It is right 
that the Government encourage the 
learning of the meanings of patriotism 
and of the lives and contributions of the 
men and women who chose country over 
self and freedom over tyranny. 

Our children need to learn the right 
of lawfulness over the wrong of lawless- 
ness and instruction in this field should 
be made available with Federal help, if 
for no other reason than to help stem 
the tide of juvenile crime, drug abuse, and 
the terrible waste of young lives caught 
forever in the tangle of a criminal record. 

If America is to retain its position of 
leadership in world affairs, those who one 
day will lead this Nation must be taught 
the significance of moral values, the im- 
portance of belief in Deity, and the satis- 
faction of a life devoted to the benefit of 
mankind. With proper instruction in 
these fields, the leadership of our Nation 
will fall to minds and hands trained to 
hold sacred those things which have 
made America great. 

In the absence of such training, the 
quality of our future leaders may well be 
determined by dope, sex, and turned-off 
oriented minorities, which have such 
great impact on the minds of young peo- 
ple today. 

I urge speedy and favorable consider- 
ation of H.R. 8782. 


ON SPACE SPECTACULARS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time the United States has held the cen- 
ter of the stage in the space effort. Our 
moon trips have been spectacular and 
they have gained us world acclaim. Now 
there is Soviet achievement in a field 
which we neglected longer than we 
should. Particularly in defense circles 
this achievement has cast a shadow on 
America’s earlier space spectaculars. 

While this country concentrated on 
frequent trips to the moon, the Soviets 
devoted substantial efforts to the estab- 
lishment of a space station which now is 
in orbit above the earth. In cold, hard, 
practical achievement, this is too im- 
portant to be taken lightly. 

Not until 1973 can the United States 
hope to match this latest Russian space 
feat and, by that time, this aspect of 
the Russian space program may be well 
ahead of us in technology and, more 
importantly, in capability to perform a 
meaningful defense mission in space. 

As spectacular as have been our own 
exploits, the fact is that while we have 
gained a great deal of scientific knowl- 
edge—which we shared with the world— 
the Russians with their space laboratory 
are gaining practical knowledge on how 
to use space to their national and ideo- 
logical advantage, and how to use it in 
defense. 

We have no way of knowing the mili- 
tary importance of the Russian space 
Station now in orbit nor can we eyen 
forecast the extent to which future space 
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stations will be used to gather intel- 
ligence, photograph our military in- 
stallations, and provide the Russians 
with useful information on keeping men 
alive and functioning in space. 

The United States must decide very 
soon whether it is to be satisfied with 
our present limited capabilities in the 
defense role in space. All the aspects of 
defense as well as peaceable accomplish- 
ments in space must be considered. 

A number of years ago America can- 
celed its manned orbiting laboratory 
midway in its development. The manned 
orbiting lab would have been a major 
step in the direction of the recent Rus- 
sian achievement and it would have 
placed us ahead of Russia’s space station. 
We are moving now to overcome the 
Russian lead in this field, but we have far 
to go. 

The money we spend on this aspect of 
space is but a fraction of the total Fed- 
eral budget. We must not hold back on 
the utilization of space for defense. We 
must increase our effort for we do not 
understand all the implications of de- 
fense in space. 

We have in prospect a space shuttle 
which is a vital element in America’s 
space program. It will function as a 
transportation system for a skylab pro- 
gram. We cannot afford delays on either. 
Time is running, and in this aspect of 
space it is running for the Russians. 


NOISE CONTROL 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, noise and 
the damage it produces have been grow- 
ing at an alarming rate. Urban noise has 
doubled since 1955 and is expected to 
double again by 1980. Evidence presented 
at a meeting last month of the Inter- 
national Standardization Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland, showed that if 
this increase continues, every urban 
dweller will be deaf by the end of this 
century. 

Clearly, the time to act is now. 

Noise and its hazards do not have to 
be the price of progress. Just as for any 
other form of pollution, the control of 
noise is not a matter of what we are able 
to do but of what we are willing to do. 

The same technology which has led to 
the saturation of our urban communi- 
ties with abusive and intrusive noise, can 
be put to use to promote a quiet and 
tranquil environment. Technology is at 
hand for noise control. What must be 
done is to apply it to use in our streets, 
on our airways, in our factories, in our 
offices, and in our homes. 

The right to a quiet, peaceful environ- 
ment free from the intrusion of un- 
wanted and harmful noise is as basic as 
the right to clean air and pure water. 
And government at all levels has a re- 
sponsibility to insure that this right is 
protected. 

On July 7,°1971, the mayor of New 
York City proposed a comprehensive 
noise control code. This code, which will 
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be the subject of hearings before the 
New York City Council, would set spe- 
cific noise level standards for many of 
the major sources of noise. The code 
would also direct the Administrator of 
the New York City Environmental Pro- 
tection Administration to designate 
within 2 years ambient noise quality 
zones for New York City. 

The proposed code, with its stringent 
enforcement powers, would play a sig- 
nificant role in alleviating the tremen- 
dous burden of excessive noise to which 
New Yorkers are currently subjected. 

But if the problem of noise is really to 
be combated, it will take far more than 
action at a municipal level—it will take 
a concerted Federal program. 

In the 91st Congress I introduced leg- 
islation to begin such a Federal program 
for the control, abatement, and preven- 
tion of noise. That legislation—the Noise 
Control Act of 1970—was cosponsored by 
20 Members of the House. It provided for 
the establishment of an Office of Noise 
Control, established a program of grants 
to States and local governments and of 
contracts for noise control programs, and 
it established a Noise Advisory Council. 

This legislation was in part embodied 
in the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1970—Public Law 91-604—which man- 
dated the establishment of an Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control within the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

On February 8 of this year, I con- 
ducted an ad hoc congressional hearing 
on noise pollution in New York City. This 
hearing was cosponsored by 14 Members 
of Congress from the New York City 
area. They were: BELLA S. ABZUG, JOSEPH 
ADDABBO, HERMAN BADILLO, MARIO BIAGGI, 
JONATHAN BINGHAM, HUGH CAREY, JAMES 
DELANEY, SEYMOUR HALPERN, EDWARD I. 
KocH, JOHN MURPHY, BERTRAM PODELL, 
CHARLES B. RANGELL, BENJAMIN ROSEN- 
THAL, and JAMES SCHEUER. 

The proposals brought forward at that 
hearing, together with my past involve- 
ment in the area of noise control, and 
consultation with various experts, led 
to the development of the comprehen- 
sive legislative package for the control, 
abatement and prevention of noise which 
I introduced on behalf of myself and 
more than 35 Members of the House of 
Representatives on March 30. 

This package—the Noise Abatement 
and Control Act of 1971, H.R. 6986 and 
H.R. 6987; the Noise Disclosure Act, 
H.R. 6988 and H.R. 6989; the Occupa- 
tional Noise Control Act of 1971, H.R. 
6990 and H.R. 6991; and the Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control appropri- 
ations bill, H.R. 5043, H.R. 6984 and H.R. 
6985—provides a realistic, tough, effec- 
tive means to combat noise pollution. 
OFFICE OF NOISE ABATEMENT AND CONTROL AP- 

PROPRIATIONS (H.R. 5043, H.R. 6984, AND H.R. 

6985) 

Last year the Congress mandated the 
creation of an Office of Noise Abatement 
and Control within the Environmental 
Protection Agency by the passage of the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970— 
Public Law 91-604. Although title IV of 
this act authorized $30 million for the 
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Office to carry out its functions and re- 
sponsibilities, the administration has not 
requested funding sufficient for this Office 
to fulfill its responsibilities. 

In fiscal year 1971 a mere $300,000 has 
been appropriated for the Office of Noise 
Abatement and Control and a request for 
only $1.15 million has been submitted in 
the administration’s proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1972. This means that the 
Office would have to function on less than 
6 percent of the sum authorized by the 
Congress. 

During the course of testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Environment of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency repeatedly stressed the need 
for indepth research into the field of 
noise and noise control. In this I concur. 
But it is my belief that it was the clear 
intent of the Congress that the Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control do that 
research, and do it now, not at some 
future time as the administration sug- 
gests. The words of the Clean Air Act 
Amendment are clear: “shall carry out 
through such an Office a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of noise 
and its effect on the public health and 
welfare” and report its findings to the 
Congress by December 31, 1971. 

Yet despite Congress’ intent and in 
spite of even the administration’s state- 
ments as to the need for comprehensive 
noise research, under administration 
funding requests the Office would not 
have the tools to carry out its respon- 
sibilities adequately. 

Therefore, I have introduced legisla- 
tion—H.R. 5043, H.R. 6984, and H.R. 
6985—to provide the full $30 million for 
this Office, thus making it a functioning 
reality, not just another paper promise. 

Thirty-eight Members of Congress 
have joined with me in cosponsoring this 
legislation. They are: 

List OF COSPONSORS 

Bella S. Abzug of New York. 

Joseph Addabbo of New York. 

Herman Badillo of New York. 

Nick Begich of Alaska. 

Mario Biaggi of New York. 

Jonathan Bingham of New York. 

Frank Brasco of New York. 

Phillip Burton of California. 

James C. Cleveland of New Hampshire. 

John Conyers of Michigan. 

Ronald Dellums of California. 

John G. Dow of New York. 

Don Edwards of California. 

Ella T. Grasso of Connecticut. 

Seymour Halpern of New York. 

Michael Harrington of Massachusetts. 

William Hathaway of Maine. 

Ken Hechler of West Virginia. 

Henry Helstoski of New Jersey. 

Louise Day Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. 

Edward Koch of New York. 

Robert Leggett of California. 

Spark Matsunaga of Hawaii. 

Abner Mikva of Illinois. 

Parren Mitchell of Maryland. 

William Moorhead of Pennsylvania, 

Claude Pepper of Florida. 

Bertram Podell of New York. 

Charles B. Rangel of New York. 

Thomas M. Rees of California 

Robert Roe of New Jersey. 
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Benjamin Rosenthal of New York. 
Edward Roybal of California. 
James Scheuer of New York. 

John Seiberling of Ohio. 

Victor Veysey of California. 

Lester Wolff of New York. 


NOISE ABATEMENT AND CONTROL ACT OF 1971 
(H.R. 6986 AND H.R. 6987) 


If we are to have an effective program 
to combat the hazards of noise, we must 
do more than merely continue our pres- 
ent research into the problem. Although 
additional study is certainly needed, we 
know now enough about the problem and 
the technology involved to move directly 
toward abating it. Therefore, I have in- 
troduced the Noise Abatement and Con- 
trol Act of 1971—H.R. 6986 and H.R. 
6987—to broaden the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Noise Abate- 
ment and Control to enable that office to 
begin to combat the hazards of noise 
pollution directly. 

Thirty-eight Members of the House 
have joined with me in cosponsoring this 
legislation. They are: 

List OF CosPONSORS 

Bella Abzug, of New York. 

Joseph Addabbo, of New York. 

Herman Badillo, of New York. 

Nick Begich, of Alaska. 

Mario Biaggi, of New York. 

Jonathan Bingham, of New York. 

Frank Brasco, of New York. 

Phillip Burton, of California. 

James Cleveland, of New Hampshire. 

John Conyers, of Michigan. 

Ronald Dellums, of California. 

John Dow, of New York. 

Don Edwards, of California. 

Ella Grasso, of Connecticut. 

Seymour Halpern, of New York. 

Michael Harrington, of Massachusetts. 

William Hathaway, of Maine. 

Ken Hechler, of West Virginia. 

Henry Helstoski, of New Jersey. 

Louise Day Hicks, of Massachusetts. 

Robert Kastenmeier, of Wisconsin. 

Edward Koch, of New York. 

Robert Leggett, of California. 

Spark Matsunaga, of Hawaii. 

Abner Mikva, of Illinois. 

Parren Mitchell, of Maryland. 

William Moorhead, of Pennsylvania. 

Claude Pepper, of Florida. 

Bertram Podell, of New York. 

Charles Rangel, of New York. 

Thomas Rees, of California. 

Robert Roe, of New Jersey. 

Benjamin Rosenthal, of New York. 

Edward Roybal, of California. 

James Scheuer, of New York. 

John Seiberling, of Ohio. 

Victor Veysey, of California. 

Lester Wolff, of New York. 


In essence, the Noise Abatement and 
Control Act of 1971 directs the head of 
the Office of Noise Abatement and Con- 
trol to prescribe standards on all noise- 
generating machinery that may endan- 
ger the public health and welfare; cre- 
ates a system of grants and contracts to 
provide Federal funds to levels of local 
government so that they can combat 
noise; and establishes a Federal procure- 
ment policy to effectuate a more quiet 
environment. 

Specifically the bill does the following: 

First. It directs the head of the Office 
of Noise Abatement and Control to pre- 
scribe standards for any machine, or 
class of machinery which he determines 
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contributes to, or may contribute to, 
noise which endangers, or contributes 
to endangering, the public health and 
welfare, and sets stringent enforcement 
powers. If the head of the Office fails 
to take action against a violator within 
60 days, this bill authorizes suits by pri- 
vate citizens or groups against the noise 
polluter and the head of the office, as 
may be appropriate. 

Second. It directs the Office, and all 
Federal agencies, as well as all Federal 
contractors to effectuate a quieter en- 
vironment by use of the Federal procure- 
ment and contracting power. 

Third. It directs the Office to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that relate to noise control, 
abatement, and prevention. To this end 
all instrumentalities, agencies, and de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
are directed to furnish the Office with 
such information as it may require. Fur- 
ther, each such entity of the Federal 
Government is directed to carry out the 
program within its control in accord- 
ance with the purpose of this title—the 
creation of a quieter environment. 

In any case where a level of Federal 
Government is carrying out or sponsor- 
ing an activity resulting in noise which 
the head of the Office determines 
amounts to a public nuisance or is ob- 
jectionable, such Federal entity must 
consult with the head of the Office to 
determine possible means of abating the 
offending noise. 

The Office is to compile and publish a 
regular report as to the efforts and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government and 
its instrumentalities, agencies, and de- 
partments in regard to noise. 

Fourth. It authorizes the Office to pro- 
vide technical assistance to States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and regional gov- 
ernmental bodies, commissions, and 
councils to facilitate their development 
of noise control programs. 

Fifth. The Office is authorized to make 
grants to States, counties, municipalities, 
and regional governmental bodies, com- 
missions, and councils for the purposes 
of developing, establishing, and carrying 
out programs of noise control and for 
research into the causes and effects of 
noise and new techniques of controlling, 
preventing, and abating noise. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
for these grants $5 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $10 million 
for fiscal year 1972; $15 million for fiscal 
year 1973; $20 million for fiscal year 
1974; and $25 million for fiscal year 1975. 

Sixth. The head of the Office is author- 
ized to make grants to any public or non- 
profit private agency, organization, or in- 
stitution, or to engage by contract the 
services of any such agency, organiza- 
tion, institution, or of any individual to 
conduct research into noise pollution; to 
provide training of professional and 
technical personnel in noise control tech- 
niques, methods and approaches; to 
establish and conduct demonstration 
projects relating to noise control. 

For these purposes, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $5 million for fiscal 
year 1971; $7 million for fiscal year 1972; 
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$10 million for fiscal year 1973; $12 
million for fiscal year 1974 and fiscal 
year 1975. 

Seventh. It authorizes the Office to 
prepare, publish, and disseminate edu- 
cational materials relating to the con- 
trol, prevention, and abatement of noise. 

Eighth. The Office is directed to sub- 
mit to the Congress in July of each year, 
a report concerning its activities. Cur- 
rently, the Office only has to make one 
such report, and that is before December 
31, 1971. This section will give the Office 
permanence not embodied in present law. 

Ninth. For the purpose of advising the 
head of the Office on matters bearing on 
his responsibilities under this title, a 
Noise Control Advisory Council of nine 
individuals skilled in fields relating to 
matters to be considered by the Office is 
established. Once each fiscal year, the 
Council must submit to the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and to the Congress a report con- 
taining full and complete information 
on its work. 

THE NOISE DISCLOSURE ACT 
H.R. 6989) 


One of the prime reasons that the level 
of noise has increased so greatly over the 
past few decades—having doubled since 
1955—is that the consumer has been 
unable to obtain reliable information 
necessary to take noise as a factor when 
considering the purchase of a product. 

Thus, I have introduced legislation— 
the Noise Disclosure Act—which requires 
that all new mechanical and electrical 
equipment transported in, sold in, or in- 
troduced into interstate commerce must 
have affixed to it a label or plate disclos- 
ing its operational noise level. 

The only items that could be exempted 
from this labeling requirement are those 
that have an operational noise level “so 
low as to be negligible” and as to which 
“information with respect to such noise 
level will not be of value to the user.” 

Pursuant to this legislation, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is directed to prescribe 
regulations establishing standard proce- 
dures for measuring the operational noise 
level of all classes of machinery and to 
prescribe the form and content of plates 
or labels which are required to be affixed 
to machinery and their containers. 

This Noise Disclosure Act will allow 
the consumer to know the noise-generat- 
ing potential of a mechanical item he is 
contemplating buying, thereby affording 
him the opportunity to take that prod- 
uct’s noise level into account as a factor 
in his purchase decision. Thus, he could 
choose not onlv the quieter of two auto- 
mobiles or pneumatic drills, but the 
quieter of two electric razors or air- 
conditioners. 

It is essential that—if we are to lower 
the ambient noise in our communities— 
quiet be a factor in each and every pur- 
chase. 

Further, this legislation would serve as 
incentive for manufacturers to produce 
products with guiet in mind. 

Thirty-four Members of Congress have 
joined me in cosponsoring the Noise Dis- 
closure Act. They are: 


(H.R. 6988 AND 
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List OF Cosponsors 
Bella S. Abzug, of New York. 
Joseph Addabbo, of New York. 
Herman Badillo, of New York. 
Nick Begich, of Alaska. 
Mario Biaggi, of New York. 
Jonathan Bingham, of New York. 
Frank Brasco, of New York. 
Phillip Burton, of California. 
James Cleveland, of New Hampchire. 
Ronald Dellums, of California. 
John G. Dow, of New York. 
Don Edwards, of California. 
Ella Grasso, of Connecticut. 
Seymour Halpern, of New York. 
William Hathaway, of Maine. 
Ken Hechler, of West Virginia. 
Henry Helstosk!, of New Jersey. 
Louise Day Hicks, of Massachusetts. 
Robert Kastenmeier, of Wisconsin. 
Edward Koch, of New York. 
Robert Leggett, of California. 
Abner Mikva, of Illinois. 
Parren Mitchell, of Maryland. 
William Moorhead, of Pennsylvania. 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. 
Bertram Podell, of New York. 
Charles B. Rangel, of New York. 
Thomas M. Rees, of California. 
Robert Roe, of New Jersey. . 
Benjamin Rosenthal, of New York. 
Edward Roybal, of California. 
James Scheuer, of New York. 
John Seiberling, of Ohio. 
Victor Veysey, of California. 
OCCUPATIONAL NOISE CONTROL ACT OF 1971 

(H.R. 6990 AND H.R. 6991) 


Although noise is a hazard in all en- 
vironments, particular attention must be 
given to the workplace. It is here that 
most Americans are prisoner for 25 per- 
cent of their working lives. Here, too, is 
where they are often subjected to the 
most severe and constant noise. 

On May 29, the Secretary of Labor 
published in the Federal Register the 
noise exposure limitations he has 
promulgated under the new Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act—Public 
Law 91-596. However, these standards 
are demonstrably too lax to protect the 
majority of working men and women. 
Scientific research has clearly shown 
that prolonged exposure to noise levels 
of 85 decibels or more will result in per- 
manent hearing impairment for the 
average individual. Yet, these new stand- 
ards afford no more protection than the 
old Walsh-Healey standards—90 decibels 
for an 8-hour day. 

It is interesting to note that in January 
1969, the outgoing Johnson administra- 
tion proposed noise standards consider- 
ably more stringent than these, restrict- 
ing workday exposure to 85 decibels. 

In order to insure more adequate pro- 
tection for workers from excessive and 
harmful noise than that afforded by 
those standards now set under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act, I have 
introduced legislation which would 
amend that act to direct the Secretary 
of Labor to promulgate noise exposure 
limitations no less protective than pro- 
vided in the following table: 

Permissible noise exposures: sound level, dba 
Duration per day (hours) : 
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This legislation—the Occupational 
Noise Control Act of 1971, H.R. 6990 and 
H.R. 6991—would produce an across-the- 
board reduction of 10 decibels from the 
levels currently in effect. Because of the 
nature of the decibel scale, a reduction of 
10 decibels means that the perceived 
loudness would be cut in half. 

Thirty-five Members of Congress have 
joined with me in cosponsoring the Oc- 
cupational Noise Control Act of 1971. 
They are: 


List or CosPonsors 
Bella Abzug of New York. 
Joseph Addabbo, of New York. 
Herman Badillo, of New York. 
Nick Begich, of Alaska. 
Mario Biaggi, of New York. 
Jonathan Bingham, of New York. 
Frank Brasco, of New York. 
Phillip Burton, of California. 
James Cleveland, of New Hampshire. 
John Conyers, of Michigan. 
Ronald Dellums, of California. 
John Dow, of New York. 
Don Edwards, of California. 
Ella Grasso, of Connecticut. 
Seymour Halpern, of New York, 
Michael Harrington, of Massachusetts. 
Ken Hechler, of West Virginia. 
Henry Helstoski, of New Jersey. 
Louise Day Hicks, of Massachusetts. 
Robert Kastenmeier, of Wisconsin. 
Edward Koch, of New York. 
Robert Leggett, of California. 
Abner Mikva, of Illinois. 
Parren Mitchell, of Maryland. 
William Moorhead, of Pennsylvania. 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. 
Bertram Podell, of New York. 
Charles Rangel, of New York. 
Thomas Rees, of California. 
Robert Roe, of New Jersey. 
Benjamin Rosenthal, of New York. 
Edward Roybal, of California. 
James Scheuer, of New York. 
John Setberling, of Ohio. 
Lester Wolff, of New York. 


Americans have been studying noise 
for over 100 years; Europeans have been 
studying it even longer. Yet, despite our 
awareness of the existence of this prob- 
lem, virtually nothing has been done to 
control it. 

Whatever the reason for our past tol- 
erance of an increasingly serious condi- 
tion, one thing is clear: we can no longer 
allow it to continue unabated. 

Concern for the cost of preventing and 
controlling noise must be replaced by the 
realization that it costs less to control 
noise than to endure it. No one can put 
a price tag upon one’s hearing, one’s right 
to enjoy one’s health, to live free from 
annoying stimuli, to rest and sleep free 
from disruption. Surely it is basic to the 
domestic tranquility and the pursuit of 
happiness that the citizen has the free- 
dom to open his senses to the full appre- 
ciation of the beauties and pleasures of 
pleasing sounds without the hazards of 
abusive and injurious noise. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
articles by Steve Lawrence published in 
the New York Post of July 7 and 8 de- 
scribing the proposed New York City 
Noise Code. I am also including an arti- 
cle by Alfonso Narvaez from the July 8 
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New York Times and an article by Fred 
Loetterle printed in the July 8 New York 
Daily News, both on the New York City 
Noise Code. 

I am also inserting a New York Times 
article of July 1 outlining New York City 
Environmental Protection Administrator 
Jerome Kretchmer’s criticism of the 
administration’s noise control proposal 
and endorsing my legislative package. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Post, July 7, 1971] 

SHH! AnTI-NoIse CODE IN COUNCIL - 
(By Steve Lawrence) 


Mayor Lindsay today unveiled a new law 
designed to clamp tougher controls on city 
noise. 

The proposed law, which goes to the City 
Council for hearings and approval, puts spe- 
cific noise limits on construction equipment, 
air conditioners, emergency sirens and gar- 
bage trucks. It provides maximum 30-day 
prison sentences and $2000-a-day fines for 
violators. 

And it requires the Environmental Protec- 
tion Administration to establish within two 
years general noise limits called ambient 
levels, that will be allowed in business, resi- 
dential and commercial districts. 

“It has been suggested that New York City 
may be one of the noisiest cities in the 
world,” EPA chief Jerome Kretchmer said. 
“With this code we hope to lose that distinc- 
tion." 

The Mayor, in a prepared statement, said 
the code was “a vital step toward preserving 
the health and comfort of all New Yorkers.” 

A study prepared by the Mayor's Task 
Force on Noise Control last year found that 
the clamor in the city had “reached a level 
intense, continuous and persistent enough 
to threaten basic community life.” 

EPA, which wrote the code, said in an 
analysis of the new law that it was attempt- 
ing to replace the present “piece-meal ap- 
proach” to noise control “with a body of 
regulations that will not only apply specific 
limits where feasible, but will also define 
and maintain general noise standards for 
geographical areas of the city.” 

The proposed law, with its specific Hmits, 
includes the existing prohibition against 
“unnecessary noise.” 

The new code has been in preparation for 
nearly a year, and has been on the Mayor's 
desk for several weeks, prompting some 
speculation that Lindsay has been pressured 
by business and construction interests to 
water down some provisions. 


MAY SHUSH SUBWAY 


EPA officials have consistently denied this. 
But reliable sources said there have been 
some changes, mainly in the sessions on 
subway noises and permissible construction 
hours. 

The subway sections are unlikely to satisfy 
many anti-noise advocates who would like 
to see the MTA make a major investment in 
muffling the screech and roar of the rapid 
transit system. The code, as written, gives 
EPA authority, within one year of the law's 
passages, to set ‘allowable sound levels .. . 
for the design of new and existing rapid 
transit railroads.” 

But the code clearly does not anticipate 
major expenditures for quieting the existing 
system. “With respect to existing rapid 
transit railroads,” the code says, “allowable 
sound levels and acoustical performances 
standards shall be limited to those which are 
reasonably attainable without additional ex- 
penditures.” 

Construction activity, under the new code, 
is allowed in residential and commercial areas 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Originally, accord- 
ing to reliable sources, EPA wanted to move 
the time up an hour, so that construction 
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could not begin until 8 a.m., but could con- 
tinue until 7 p.m. “We thought there'd be 
less chance of disturbing people's sleep that 
way,” a source said. 

The new code will force the use of quiet 
construction equipment by the end of this 
year, with tougher noise limits on this equip- 
ment established in each of the next two 
years. 

The code also would allow private citizens 
to collect a share of any fine imposed as the 
result of their anti-noise pollution investi- 
gations. 


[From the New York Post, July 8, 1971] 
Next Srorp—Norse on SUBWAYS? 
(By Steve Lawrence) 


The Environmental Protection Administra- 
tion's proposed noise code could be the lever- 
age EPA has been waiting for to do a major 
study of noise pollution in the city’s ear- 
shattering subway system. 

Since last November, EPA officials have been 
trying to work out an agreement with MTA 
chairmen William Ronan to conduct such a 
study. The negotiations have been stalled, 
according to reliable sources, in part because 
of the Authority’s lack of enthusiasm, and 
in part because of EPA's hesistancy to push 
the point without the noise code. 

EPA noise experts are confident that a 
subway study would confirm what they have 
suspected all along, that constant exposure 
is screeching trains puts New Yorkers’ nerves 
on edge and in many cases leads to gradual 
hearing loss and high blood pressure. 


WOULD SET SUBWAY STANDARDS 


“We are going to get down in the subways,” 
EPA head Jerome Kretchmer said. “Hope- 
fully with the introduction of the code, EPA's 
role in combatting subway noise pollution 
has been made clear.” 

The proposed code requires EPA, within a 
year of the law’s passage, to set “allowable 
sound levels and acoustical performance 
Standards for the design and operation of 
new and existing rapid transit railroads.” 

But the code now contains a loophole 
with which some enironmentalists believe 
could exempt the existing subway system 
from having to conform to any meaningful 
standards. 

“Allowable sound levels and acoustical per- 
formance standards,” the code says, “shall 
be Imited to those which are reasonably at- 
tainable without additional expenditures.” 

In other words, for the existing subway 
system, EPA can only set noise standards 
that the MTA can meet without asking for 
more money. 

SEES NO-COST SOLUTIONS 

Robert Bennin, EPA's Noise Abatement 
Bureau chief, denied that this provision 
would keep his agency from muffiing the sub- 
ways. “They could cut the noise significant- 
ly, by using the money they already have 
more effectively,” he said, 

Bennin said EPA would use the code to 
try to get the MTA to provide welded rails, 
sound-deadening titles in subway stations 
and other noise controls which he said 
“would not add significant costs to their 
budget.” 

An MTA official said he could not comment 
on Bennin’s plan, because the Authority 
had not seen the new code yet. “We will of 
course consider any such proposals,” the 
spokesman said. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1971] 
LINDSAY PROPOSES A NOISE CONTROL CODE 
(By Alfonso A. Narvaez) 

Mayor Lindsay yesterday proposed a com- 
prehensive noise-control code that would set 
limits for the first time on many of the ma- 
jor sources of urban noise. 

The proposed code, which goes to the City 
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Council for hearings and approval, sets spe- 
cific noise-level standards in decibels, for 
construction equipment, air-conditioners, 
public-address systems, garbage trucks, 
emergency sirens and other city noises. 

The code will not affect some of the ma- 
jor irritants to city dwellers such as aircraft 
noise, automobiles, motorcycles, subways 
and commuter railroads. Many of these come 
under Federal and state regulations and fur- 
ther studies must be made before regula- 
tions are proposed for subway and com- 
muter lines, 

The code would establish a system of fines 
of up to $2,000 a day for corporations con- 
victed of violating it. An individual would 
be Mable to be put in jail for up to 30 days 
for each day of a violation of an order of the 
Environmental Control Board, created by the 
code, or a violation of the licensing provi- 
sions of the code or if he breaks a noise-regu- 
lating seal on any equipment. 

The code would also empower the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration to place certain types of equip- 
ment, which create noise in their operation, 
on an operating certificate list, with certain 
standard levels of noise permitted. , 

The certificate would be granted if the 
machinery could be operated within tolerable 
noise levels and could be revoked if the ma- 
chinery were found to be operated improp- 
erly. 

The proposed code would also have the 
administrator designate within two years 
ambient noise quality zones for the entire 
city, with noise criteria and standards appro- 
priate to each zone. The zones would have to 
be approved by the Council. 

Individual noise limits would be set for 
each zone, and proposed land uses within a 
given zone would have to be in accordance 
with the ambient noise standards set for that 
zone. 

In the proposed code, ambient noise levels 
are defined as “the all-encompassing noise 
associated with a given environment, being 
a composite of sounds from many sources 
near and far.” 


NOISE LEVEL CALLED HIGH 


The proposed code states that it is city 
policy “that every person is entitled to am- 
bient noise levels that are not detrimental 
to life, health and enjoyment of his prop- 
erty.” It also declares that persons who cre- 
ate excessive or unnecessary noises within 
the city “are a menace to the public health, 
comfort, convenience, safety, welfare and the 
prosperity of the people of the city.” 

Jerome Kretchmer, head of the Environ- 
mental Protection Administration, said that 
the code “was designed to replace current 
piecemeal legislation with a body of regula- 
tions that will not only apply specific decibel 
units wherever feasible, but will also define 
and maintain general noise standards for 
geographical areas of the city so that noise 
pollution can be systematically prevented 
and abated.” 

“It has been suggested that New York City 
may be one of the noisiest cities in the 
world,” Mr. Kretchmer said. “With this code 
we hope to lose that distinction.” 

Mr. Kretchmer added that current noise 
legislation was ineffective because noise levels 
were not defined and no enforcement mf-- 
chinery was provided. 

In a statement accompanying the pro- 
posed code, the Mayor urged the Council to 
have “New York City take the lead in the 
problem of reducing noise.” 

“The problem of noise affects the way we 
live and work,” the Mayor said. “Strong leg- 
islation, which leads to action by both the 
public and private sectors, is a vital step to- 
ward preserving the health and comfort of 
all New Yorkers.” 

The 48-page code was prepared by the 
City’s Bureau of Noise Abatement and the 
Environmental Protection Administration 
following a study of the noise problem in 
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the city from 1968 to 1970 by the Mayor's 
Task Force on Noise Control. 

Mr. Kretchmer spoke to newsmen outside 
City Hall as he stood next to a yellow noise- 
monitoring van bearing the lettering “Noise 
Makes You Nervous and Nasty.” He said 
that the proposed code would require that 
garbage trucks built after Dec, 31, 1972, be 
operated at a noise level no louder than a 
vaccum cleaner and that sirens make no 
noise louder than midtown traffic. 

The code continues present prohibitions 
against unnecessary noise but adds spe- 
cific decible limits on the operation of 
existing air compressors and sets lower 
decibel levels for equipment manufactured 
after Dec. 31, 1971, The decibel levels for ex- 
isting air compressors would be set at 90 
dbA (decible measurements on a weighted 
“A” scale, which places more emphasis on 
high-pitched tones, to which the human ear 
is more sensitive). By December of the fol- 
lowing year, allowable levels would be 83 
dbA’s and by 1974 they would be 75 dbA's. 
New compressors would have to be about 
five decibels quieter. 

Similar procedures would be set up for air- 
conditioning equipment, sirens, horns, pave- 
ment-breakers and refuse compacting trucks. 
In additicn, burglar alarms on businesses and 
private dwellings would have to have auto- 
matic devices that would shut off the alarms 
after 15 minutes. 

Jet engine noise and noise from other air- 
craft would not be affected by the code be- 
cause the Federal Aviation Administration 
regulates these. Noise from motor vehicles 
comes under reguiations of the state, which 
has pre-empted such legislation and forbids 
the passage of local laws inconsistent with 
or duplicating existing state limits. 

Technicians on the noise monitoring van 
of the Bureau of Noise Abatement said that 
the noisiest area in the city that they had 
monitored was in the vicinity of 46th Street 
and the Avenue of the Americas where con- 
struction is under way and six air compress- 
ors raised a din at a reading just below the 
level that would inflict pain, but much higher 
than the level that could cause physical in- 
jury if a person were subjected to the noise 
continuously. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1971] 
Less NOISE, PLEASE 


If Mayor Lindsay succeeds in seriously re- 
ducing the decibels now afflicting this city, 
he will have earned the gratitude of New 
Yorkers who do not even realize the daily 
damage being done to their nervous systems. 

Man can protect his vision by closing his 
eyes or at least shading them against irri- 
tating light. But he cannot close his ears to 
the jackhammers that tear up the streets, 
the compressors and earth-movers and pneu- 
matic drills, the maddening garbave trucks 
and the screaming sirens—all in addition to 
the dull roar of traffic and the not so dull 
roar of trucks with bad mufflers. 

We may not all be deaf by the year 2000 
and forced to talk in sign language, as the 
more sensational prophets predict, but there 
is evidence that loss of hearing is increasing 
at a far faster rate than the population itself. 
What is more, medical authorities link the 
din of modern life to the increased incidence 
of ulcers, high blood pressure, heart attacks, 
mental illness and even damage to unborn 
babies. 

The city is legally unable to legislate 
against some of the worst sources of noise— 
jet planes, for example, which it must leave 
to overindulgent Federal regulation, and 
noisy cars (other than its own vehicles), 
which come under even more indulgent regu- 
lation by the state. The proposed anti-noise 
code is designed to set reasonable decibel 
limits for construction equipment, air-con- 
ditioners, public-address systems, sirens and 
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other city noises that are not the province of 
Federal or state authorities. 

There is more than enough challenge in 
these to satisfy the most ardent enforcement 
agency. If the City Council accepts the 
Mayor's proposals there will be, for the first 
time, penalties commensurate with the of- 
fense—with fines up to $2,000 a day for cor- 
porate violators and thirty days in jail for 
individuals for each day of violation. 

The code may fall particularly hard on 
builders, though they would be given ade- 
quate time to modify or replace equipment, 
Most New Yorkers will agree, however, that 
an offense to the ear from this source is 
not justified by what, on the basis of recent 
years’ experience, will in all probability turn 
out to be an offense to the eye as well, 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1971] 


KRETCHMER SCORES NIXON’s BILL For 
CONTROL OFP NOISE POLLUTION 


WASHINGTON, June 30—Jerome Kretch- 
mer, Environmental Protection Administra- 
tor for New York City, told a Senate Com- 
merce Subcommittee today that the Nixon 
Administration’s noise control bill “would 
condemn our citizens to continue suffering 
fcr years noise levels that could be abated by 
existing technology.” 

He also said the bill “would stunt and 
thwart any meaningful action at the local 
level,” 

In testimony before the Subcommittee on 
the Environment, Mr. Kretchmer described a 
bill introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive William F. Ryan, Democrat of Manhat- 
tan, as “vastly preferable” to the Admin- 
istration bill. 

William D. Ruckelshaus, administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, told 
the subcommittee that he regarded amend- 
ments designed to toughen the Administra- 
tion bill as too strict. 

“We have no objection in principle to set- 
ting time limits for action,” he said, “but 
those proposed [by the amendments] are too 
short and inflexible to permit development 
of the kinds of criteria and standards neces- 
sary to do the jobs.” 


PUBLICATION CALLED FOR 


The amendments, proposed last week by 
Senator Mark O. Hatfield, Republican of Ore- 
gon, would require the publication of stand- 
ards for the major sources of noise identified 
in the bill within one year of the bill’s en- 
actment. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus asserted, "The whole area 
of noise reduction shculd be recognized as 
one in which knowledge of effects, measure- 
ment and controls is relatively limited.” 

Mr. Kretchmer said, however, “If the 
standards section is left unchanged, it will 
actually hinder effective local action.” 

He said the section “denies to state and 
local agencies the power to set noise-genera- 
tion standards that differ from Federal 
standards and flies in the face of any rea- 
sonable approach to noise abatement.” 

Local agencies are authorized by the bill 
to set varying time limits on noise sources, 
but they may not set any decibel standards, 
higher or lower, other than those established 
by the Federal agency. 

John C. Schettino, deputy director of the 
Office of Noise Abatement and Control, said 
in an interview that recommendations by 
Mr. Kretchmer that the Federal agency set 
only minimum standards would result in 
“chaos.” 

FINANCING CRITICIZED 

Mr. Kretchmer was also critical of the bill’s 
lack of Federal financial support for local 
programs. “Unless a meaningful funding 
program for local agencies is included,” he 
said, “most cities will be unable to attack the 
noise problem at all.” 

The Ryan bill, which Mr, Kretchmer sup- 
ports, calls for $5-million in Federal support 
for local programs this year. The appropria- 
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tion would increase by $5-billion each year 
until 1975, when $25-million would be made 
available. 

Mr. Kretchmer and Mr. Ruckelshaus also 
disagreed over the need to make standards on 
machines retroactive to include all those in 
use. The Administration bill requires that 
muffiing devices be attached only to machines 
manufactured after the date the standards 
are set. 

“This would mean that there is no real 
hope for relief from the noise assailing our 
ears until the thousands of existing aircraft, 
compressers, jack hammers and other equip- 
ment producing this noise are worn out and 
here on the scrap heap,” Mr. Kretchmer 
said. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus said it was not necessary 
to make the measure retroactive because “we 
are approaching this problem before it 
reaches the crisis level.” 


[From the New York Dally News, 
July 8, 1971] 
Mayor's Murina Morro: No Norse Is 
Goop Norse 
(By Fred Loetterle) 

Shhhhhh! 

A noise pollution control code—designed 
to tone down the daily symphony played by 
pounding jackhammers, screaming sirens and 
screeching garbage trucks—was proposed by 
Mayor Lindsay yesterday. 

If passed by the City Council, the unpre- 
cedented document would signal the start of 
a war on audible pollution. 

The 48-page code would authorize the En- 
vironmental Protection Administration to 
act specific noise nevels for the entire city. 
However, the role’s guide points dut that 
three major noise sources would not come 
under its domain—airplanes are subject to 
federal regulation, cars are subject to state 
regulation and the city claims that more 
study is required before subway noise stand- 
ards can be set. 


HOUSEHOLD DEVICES INCLUDED 


Garbage trucks built after Dec. 31, 1972, 
would be required to be as quiet as vacuum 
cleaners; fans, air conditioners and other cir- 
culation devices would be toned down to nor- 
mal conversation levels and sirens too would 
have to be quieter. 

The code could subject violators to penal- 
ties as high as a 30-day jail term, a $500 a 
day fine for violations by individuals and a 
$2,000 a day fine for corporate offenders, 

The code would empower the environ- 
mental agency's chief to place various noise- 
making devices on an operating certificate 
list and require periodic renewal to insure 
proper standards. 


COULD INFLICT PENALTIES 


The city’s Environmental Control Board 
could revoke or suspend a certificate, seal a 
faulty device pending repairs and impose 
penalties after a public hearing on the 
charges. 

The penalties would be doubled for all of- 
fenders who failed to pay the fines. 

The proposed code contained a number of 
almost-audible loopholes: 

It would permit construction activity in 
residential neighborhoods on weekends. 
Present law limits almost all such construc- 
tion to weekdays. 

The restrictions on air compressors used at 
construction sites are hazy. The confusions 
stem from the code’s references to two dif- 
ferent kinds of decibel scales. 

The code defines “construction” as activi- 
ties related to buildings, “enclosed struc- 
tures.” It does not clamp down on noise 
created in the construction of highways, 
bridges and other, nonenclosed structures. 

The code was prepared largely by En- 
vironmental Protection Administration law- 
yer Fred Weber and Robert S. Bennin, direc- 
tor of the city’s Bureau of Noise Abatement. 
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A NEED FOR BOTTLED DRINKING 
WATER STANDARDS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the fastest growing industry in the 
United States during the last 2 years has 
been the sale of bottled drinking water. 
Once considered a luxury or a health 
cure, bottled water is now considered a 
necessity by many, a necessity which 
overcomes the apprehension some people 
have about their local water supplies. A 
variety of brands can now be found on 
the shelves of most supermarkets. In 
some places, the water is dispensed in 
vending machines, and in many commu- 
nities, it is even delivered door-to-door 
with the morning milk and orange juice. 

In light of this increased growth, it is 
sobering to note that no specific and 
uniform Federal standards exist to as- 
sure the quality and safety of bottled 
water products. While some State laws do 
exist, they are vague in most cases, and 
no machinery has been established to en- 
force and administer the regulations. 
Several States have no law at all. 

On February 10, I introduced legisla- 
tion to remedy this situation. My bill, 
H.R. 4147, would direct the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to prescribe minimum health and 
safety standards for bottled drinking wa- 
ter if after scientific investigation he de- 
termined such standards to be necessary. 
The bill makes illegal the interstate 
transportation of any bottled water prod- 
ucts which fail to meet these standards. 

The Washington Evening Star recently 
sponsored a series of tests on tap and 
bottled water which dramatically illus- 
trate the need for this legislation. The 
test results, published in the Star on 
July 11, show that of four bottled waters 
tested, three were found to contain much 
higher levels of bacteria than the six tap 
waters that were tested. Interviews fol- 
lowing up this survey indicate the 
enormous degree of ambiguity over who 
should regulate bottled water products. 
State officials leave the problem up to the 
Federal Government; the Federal Goy- 
ernment leaves it up to the States. 

My legislation, by establishing clear 
responsibilities and specific regulations, 
will clear up this confusion. I shall 
include here the Washington Star survey 
of bottled water to which I have referred. 
I urge my colleague to give it careful 
consideration, and then join me in work- 
ing for passage of H.R. 4147: 

THE Water Test: Ir Was AREA TAP WATER VS. 
BOTTLED 
(By John Fialka) 

Washington area residents who still trust 
the water from their local waterworks are 
drinking unpolluted, relatively bacteria free 
waters that are monitored regularly by a 
variety of government agencies. 

Washingtonians who have switched to 
some kinds of bottled water may be drinking 
water that has a high bacteria content 
and-or one that has arrived in the area with- 
out being checked by any government regu- 
latory agency. 

These are the results of a series of water 
tests conducted at Georgetown University, 
sponsored by The Star. 
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The tests, conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Rita R. Colwell, a microbiologist, showed 
that of six local tap waters tested, none 
exceeded a total bacteria count of 7,000 per 
liter. (A liter is slightly more than a quart.) 

Of four bottled waters tested, including 
two regional varieties and two nationally 
known brands, one was found to be bacteria 
free. However, the other three were found to 
contain much higher levels of bacteria than 
any of the tap waters, ranging from 50,000 to 
500,000 in a liter. 

According to Dr. Colwell, such a high bac- 
teria count means that the three brands of 
bottled water “should be boiled before being 
given to an infant.” 

In addition, she said, the brand with the 
highest count has “at least the potenial” 
of having bacteria that are harmful to adults. 

After the test results were disclosed, a 
reporter contacted the health departments of 
the District, Arlingon, Alexandria, Fairfax, 
Prince Georges and Montgomery counties to 
see if any local health authority makes regu- 
lar checks on the quality of bottled water. 

Although they regularly make checks on 
tap water and on such bottled food items as 
milk, no local health department has any 
regular system set up for checking samples 
of bottled water, currently enjoying booming 
sales in local grocery stores. 

In the Star tests, a laboratory technician 
collected water samples from public water 
fountains and rest room taps supplied by 
six area water systems: the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, which supplies the District and 
Arlington and Falls Church; Fairfax County, 
which supplies parts of the county, and 
Alexandria; the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission, which services most of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges counties, 
and the cities of Rockville, Upper Marlboro 
and Fairfax, which have their own water 
systems. 

The technician also purchased four samples 
of bottled water, Three brands, Poland, 
Mountain Valley and Great Bear, were 
bought in supermarkets in half gallon con- 
tainers. Two quart bottles of a fourth brand, 
Deer Park, were obtained in a liquor store. 
Most tests were conducted with duplicate 
samples. 

All were tested in the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Biology Department laboratory under 
identical conditions. Samples of each were 
placed on separate bacteria culture plates 
containing six different mediums. 

The mediums, each made with a basis of 
agar, a jello-like substance, were designed 
to provide growth support for various types 
of bacteria that could be found in water. 

All of the water samples passed the stand- 
ard, U.S. Public Health Service test, which 
is designed to detect bacteria of the coliform 
group, which includes types of germs found 
in human excrement, 

The federal standard, published in 1962 
and adopted by many states, Ís currently 
being revised to include other tests. 

Of the local tap waters tested, two were 
found to be nearly sterile. A sample of water 
from the city of Rockville’s system, taken 
from a tap in the cafeteria of the Mont- 
gomery County Office Building, produced only 
50 bacteria per liter after one week. 

A sample from a water fountain in the 
Prince George County Court House, which 
is served by two deep wells owned by the 
city of Upper Mariboro, yielded less than 100 
bacteria per liter. 

According to a Prince Georges Health De- 
partment spokesman, the Upper Marlboro 
water is nearly pure when it comes from the 
wells and requires only a small amount of 
chlorination. 

A sample of District water, obtained from 
& rest room tap in the U.S. Capitol, produced 
x — bacteria count of 785 bacteria per 

r. 

The highest bacteria count found for local 

tap water came from & sample of Fairfax 
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County water, collected from a faucet in 
Alexandria's City Hall, which had 7,000 
colonies per liter. 

None of the area tap waters produced sig- 
nificant growth in cuture plates designed to 
detect anaerobic bacteria strains, which can 
grow without oxygen, or in plates made with 
a mxiture of sheep's blood designed to detect 
bacteria strains which destroy red blood cells. 

Of the four brands of bottled water tested, 
one Mountain Valley Mineral Water, was 
found to be completely free of bacteria, No 
bacteria colonies appeared on any of its six 
culture plates after 24 hours, 48 hours or one 
week of observation. 

However, samples of another brand, Deer 
Park Mountain Spring Water, yielded the 
highest bacteria count of any of the ten wa- 
ters tested. 

The samples of Deer Park water, according 
to Dr. Colwell, had “a minimum of 500,000 
bacteria per liter.” 

The bacteria count included sizable colonies 
of bacteria which grew on the sheep's blood 
and in the anaerobic culture. 

[Bacteria count per liter] 

Tap Water: 

Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission 

City of Rockville 

City of Upper Marlboro 

Fairfax County 

Fairfax City. 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (Dis- 
trict, Arlington and Falls Church)-. 785 


Dr. Colwell strongly emphasized that both 
tests are only used as indicators and do not 
pinpoint the presence of pathogenic bacteria, 
or those harmful to human health. 

Bacteria that destroys sheep's blood could 
contain harmless strains as well as harm- 
ful ones, such as streptococci. Anaerobic cul- 
tures could contain harmless strains as well 
as ones that can grow in improperly canned 
foods and cause food poisoning. 


Bottled waters: Bacteria count per liter 
500, 000 


Great Bear 
Mountain Valley 


Without further extensive tests, including 
animal injections, it would be difficult to 
say precisely what types of harmful bacteria 
were present, she added. 

“We don't know for a fact that they're 
there, but with such a high count I would 
suspect a potential hazard,” Dr. Colwell 
stated. 

“This is a field that has been neglected 
and needs much more study. People are led 
to believe that because they buy something 
in a container that it must be sterile. 

“Some people may drink bottled water for 
aesthetic reasons. Speaking as a microbiol- 
ogist, all I can say is that I would not drink 
bottled water for aesthetic reasons,” she con- 
cluded. 

The sample of Poland Water produced a 
count which she estimated to be in a range 
between 50,000 and 500,000 per liter. How- 
ever, only a small number of the bacteria 
were found to destroy the sheeps blood and 
no anaerobic bacteria were found to be pres- 
ent. 

The sample of Great Bear water yielded a 
count of 140,000 bacteria per liter. At the 
end of 48 hours it had produced a sizeable 
culture of bacteria growing in the sheeps 
blood agar, but no anaerobic bacteria were 
found. 

Local tap waters were found to be no dif- 
ferent from bottled waters in a separate 
chemical test for the presence of mercury. 
All were found to have negligible quantities, 
about .05 parts per billion. 

Asked about the bacteria counts, repre- 
sentatives of the companies that produce 
Deer Park and Poland water said they were 
“surprised.” 


Sterile 
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“I can’t comment on anyone else's find- 
ings,” said Robert Ethier, a biologist in 
charge of product quality control for the 
Nestle Co. Inc., which owns Deer Park. 

Ethier said that, although some bottled 
water companies treat their water with 
ozone to remove bacteria, Deer Park bottles 
it “Just the way it comes out of the ground” 
from a spring in western Maryland. 

He said Deer Park runs its own quality 
control and its product is checked by several 
state health departments. "I'm sure it didn’t 
leave our plant that way, but you know a 
lot of things can happen to a bottle before 
it arrives at the store.” 

W. J. Alford, president of the Poland Wa- 
ter Commany, said that he was “distressed” 
to hear of the high bacteria count. “I know 
that we have factory counts running be- 
tween zero and 18 per liter,” he said. 

He admitted, however, that the company 
had recently changed the aluminum tops 
on its plastic half gallon containers Decause 
they did not seal the bottle securely. 

“I'm sure you tested one of our old con- 
tainers. There’s no way to tell how long it 
might have sat on the store shelf. Anyway, 
now we date the bottles and with the new 
tops, I think we've got the barn door closed,” 
he added. 

Poland Water, Alford explained, comes 
mainly from a spring in New Jersey. Only 
a small quantity is produced from a spring 
in Poland, Maine, where the brand origi- 
nated. Both springs, he said, are similar in 
nature. 

Warren J. Bradley, a vice president of the 
Great Bear Spring Company, said his com- 
pany also takes great pains to see that its 
water is pure when it leaves the bottling 
plant. 

“This is not to say that somewhere along 
the way something may not happen. One 
might have a loose top, or something. And 
you don’t know how long it might have sat 
on the grocer’s shelf.” 

Although the company takes its name 
from a spring, Bradley said that some of its 
water comes from the Philadelphia city wa- 
ter system. 

The water is purified further by being 
passed through a carbon filter and then 
through a type of resin which removes min- 
erals. Bradley said. It is sterilized by bub- 
bling ozone through it and a slight amount 
of salt is added to give it some taste, he 
added. 

Who does test bottled water once it leaves 
the bottled water plant and finds its way 
to the grocer’s shelf? 

This question was put to a number of 
health officials, including Dr. L. W. Schnur- 
renberger of the D.C. Health Department. 
Dr. Schnurrenberger said that the District is 
currently testing one bottle of water but 
does not test on any regular basis. 

“We pretty much leave that up to the fed- 
eral government,” he said. 

A spokesman for the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration said that it has authority to 
regulate bottled water shipped in interstate 
commerce but that there is no program to 
regularly sample bottled water. “We leave 
that pretty much to the states,” he said. 

Spokesmen for the Maryland Health De- 
partment and the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture, which regulates packaged foods, 
said that they test random samples of bottled 
water, but none on a regular basis. 

Although the Division of Water Hygiene 
within the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency does not regulate bottled water either, 
it recently began a study of the industry as 
the result of a rash of advertising claims 
by manufacturers of bottled water that im- 
ply that local tap water may be unsafe. 

John A. Cofrancesco an engineer with the 
division, said that his office may have inad- 
vertently stimulated the boom in bottled wa- 
ter sales by releasing a study last summer 
that showed that only 59 percent of 1,000 
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local water systems tested throughout the 
nation were meeting federal standards. 

Cofrancesco pointed out that the great ma- 
jority of water works falling below standards 
were in small towns and that the nation’s 
big cities all checked out well. 

“But the bottled water people took great 
liberties with our study. Whenever we would 
say potential hazard, they would leave out 
the word potential. I'm afraid it had a heavy 
influence on bottled water sales.” 

The Division of Water Hygiene, noting the 
response, began to study bottled water regu- 
lations. “What it boils down to is that 
bottled water quality is regulated by the 
individual states. Some states, including the 
District, have no regulations,” said Erwin 
Bellack, an engineer and a chemist who 
works with Confrancesco. 

He said that of the surrounding jurisdic- 
tions that have specific laws relating to 
bottled water, only Pennsylvania could be 
regarded as having an adequate law. Both 
Maryland and Virginia laws, he said, were 
relatively weak, spelling out few specific 
standards. 

Bellack said that the federal government 
is revising its water standards and may some 
day set a limit on the total number of bac- 
teria because a high bacteria count can be 
harmful. 

“Certain bacteria that are comparatively 
harmless may not be to an infant or a 
weakened person, such as an invalid. They 
could cause a general malaise or feeling of 
sickness,” 

“I for one would not drink bottled water 
because there is no indication that some 
States enforce these laws. You don’t have the 
certainty, as you do with tap water, that 
Someone has checked it,” concluded Bellack. 

Despite the fact of certainty about bottled 
water, some Washingtonians are probably 
not about to switch back to tap water. 
Bottled water has found its way into high 
places. 

For instance, Mountain Valley water is 
Served in the Senate dining room, Poland 
water is served at the Supreme Court and it 
is rumored that various brands of bottled 
water are enjoyed at the White House. 

For these devotees, there are some pres- 
pects for more thorough regulation of what 
goes into the bottles: 

Rep. John S. Monagan, D-Conn., has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to establish 
strong, specific federal standards for bottled 
water. He cited the “sudden rapid growth” 
of the industry, which sold $100 million 
worth of water last year, as one reason why 
it should receive constant, uniform regula- 
tion. 

The State of Maryland is currently con- 
ducting a study of bottled water which may 
lead to tougher standards. John Meadows, 
chief of the Maryland Health Department's 
tood and milk section, said the study will 
probably lead to a requirement that manu- 
facturers date the bottles to keep them from 
sitting too long on store shelves. One of 
the big problems in his state has been 
false and misleading advertising, he added. 

One company, which was using processed 
Baltimore city tap water, put labels on its 
bottles bearing a picture of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, “We asked them to change it and then 
they put on a label with a picture of Niagara 
Falls,” Meadows said. 

Even the American Bottled Water Asso- 
ciation, the industry's main trade associa- 
tion, is pressing for federal controls. Fred 
Jones, the association’s executive director, 
said that 90 percent of the nation’s bottled 
water manufacturers belong to his group 
and abide by its self-imposed, voluntary 
standards. 

“However, there are some fly-by-night op- 
erators coming into the business and we 
would prefer to have the federal govern- 
ment come up with rules that everyone 
would have to comply with,” he added. 
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Jones said that he hoped the Congress 
will eventually adopt the association's 
standards. 

One of the association’s regulations re- 
quires that bottled water not contain more 
than 100,000 bacteria in a liter. All four com- 
panies whose products were tested by The 
Star are members of his association, Jones 
said. 

“Our water is always superior to the public 
water supply,” Jones maintained. He re- 
ferred a reporter to Joe. A. Stanley of Lub- 
bock, Texas, who is chairman of the group’s 
water quality standards committee. 

Stanley said that while the industry is 
now striving to attain a “zero plate count” 
or sterility in its bottles, a high bacteria 
level would not be necessarily harmful. 

“We feel that if it was of any great public 
health significance, there would be require- 
ments in the area,” he concluded. 


WE MUST PULL TOGETHER 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a very timely and instructive 
speech delivered by Mr. Archie K. Davis, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, before the 85th an- 
nual convention of the Printing Indus- 
tries of America, Inc., in Chicago, on 
June 30. 

Mr. Davis, chairman of the board of 
Wachovia, Inc., headquartered in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., a part of my district, 
has addressed himself to some very im- 
portant issues that are of concern to 
every member of this body and to every 
American citizen. 

His remarks, entitled “We Must Pull 
Together,” make excellent reading, when 
he speaks of the great progress we have 
made in the recent past, when he speaks 
of the growing responsibilities we must 
bear as a world power, and when he 
speaks of our recent efforts to reform the 
welfare system. 

I recommend his speech for considera- 
tion by my distinguished colleagues, and 
I include at this time the text of his ad- 
dress in the Recorp of today: 

WE Must PULL TOGETHER 
(By Archie K. Davis) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
deeply grateful to have been invited to ad- 
dress you today. I do not believe that there 
is another indivdiual craft known to man 
that has contributed as much to human 
progress as yours, nor do I envision a more 
important one developing in the foreseeable 
future. 

It has been observed that when the con- 
troversial prophet of the communications 
media, Marshall Mcluhan, wanted to an- 
nounce the demise of the printed word, he 
wrote a book. I believe that is an eloquent 
commentary on the continuing importance 
of printing. 

I understand that Ben Franklin is re- 
garded as the father of the American print- 
ing industry. Whether or not that is strictly 
accurate historically. it is certainly sym- 
bolically true. Franklin was a small business- 
man, & tough competitor, and a highly crea- 
tive, inventive individual—all qualities char- 
acteristic of today’s printers. 

MATTERS OF DEEP CONCERN 

But my primary purpose today is not to 
compliment you, gentlemen. It is to share 
with you some matters of deep concern to 
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all of us, These are not easy times for any 
businessman. Business today is under in- 
creasing attack, and I think, in many cases, 
unfair attack. 

The benefits of the private enterprise sys- 
tem are so much a part of the fabric of 
our lives that we cease to be aware of them; 
we take them for granted. 

It is certainly not difficult to prove the 
material success of the system. By any stand- 
ard, we are the most fortunate people in 
history. We have more wealth in the ag- 
gregate, and more wealth on the average, 
than any other nation. And we are much 
better off today, in a material sense, than 
at any time in our own past. 

For comparison, may we go back a few years 
into that past. In the year I have in mind, 
the death rate exceeded the birth rate. 
Pneumonia killed more people than cancer 
The average hourly wage in manufacturing 
was 63 cents, and the average weekly pay was 
$23.8. There were no transistors, no radar, 
no jet planes, no rockets, no atomic energy, 
no interstate highways, no frozen foods, no 
penicillin, and no television. 

What year could that have been? 1850? 
1900? Well, it was 1939—just 32 years ago. 
We've come a long way. The average family 
income in 1970—$9,870—will buy nearly twice 
as many goods as the average family income 
as recently as 1950. 

We have changed in many other ways since 
1950. Your own industry has grown from a 
1950 business volume of two-and-a-quarter 
billion dollars to nearly eight billion dollars 
in 1970. Our population has increased, too— 
over 30 percent, from 154 million to more 
than 200 million. The number of college 
graduates has nearly doubled, from 432,000 
to 772,000 .. . and many more are on the 


way. And the population has continued to 
abandon the farm in favor of the urban areas. 
In 1950, 36 percent of us still lived in rural 
surroundings. Now, fewer than 27 percent re- 
main in the country. The end of that trend 


is not yet in sight. 

These great population shifts have created 
difficult problems for all of our institutions, 
in the midst of our material well-being. In- 
creasingly today, we are being told that 
“many thinking people believe America has 
seen its best days.” It is said that “never was 
there more hollowness at heart than at pres- 
ent in the United States." 

These sentiments are not new. That first 
statement was made by the American diarist, 
James Allen, in 1775. The second, by Walt 
Whitman, in 1875. We seem to go through 
recurrent periods of guilt and self-doubt, 
and we are unquestionably enduring one 
now. 

To the extent that such harsh self-exami- 
nation spurs us on to greater achievement— 
in both tangible and intangible forms—it is 
good. To the extent that it destroys our self- 
confidence and totally blinds us to our re- 
deeming virtues, it is bad. 

Critics who point to specific flaws in the 
system and urge reform are of inestimable 
value to our society. I hope we are never 
without them, and I hope that we will always 
listen attentively to what they say. 

But there is another kind of critic abroad 
today, one who indicts the system not be- 
cause it is not trying, but because it is not 
perfect. And the remedy this kind of critic 
proposes is not reform, but the destruction 
of the system. 

This kind of criticism is irresponsible in 
the extreme. It emanates from those who 
harbor an unshakable prejudice against pri- 
vate enterprise capitalism and representative 
democracy. They despise the former because 
it works when they maintain that it can't, 
and they dislike the latter because it demon- 
strates public support for the former. 

The radicals like to portray all American 
business as giant in size and monoplistic in 
outlook. That is a myth. Our large firms 
must meet increasingly intense world com- 
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petition. Furthermore, there are over eight 
million businesses in this country, from Gen- 
eral Motors to the corner hot dog vendor, 
and 95 percent of them are small businesses. 

The printing industry itself has often been 
called the “biggest small business in the na- 
tion,” and that description is a good one. 
Your industry is one which can still be en- 
tered with a relatively modest initial capital 
investment—the price of a small press and 
its auxiliary equipment. It is an industry in 
which a man who starts with very little can 
become a success, if he is willing to work 
for it, and I have no doubt that this audience 
includes many who have done just that. 

Success always looks easy—and even un- 
deserved—to those who were not around 
when it was being earned. That is a re- 
grettable but understandable trait of hu- 
man nature. 

It is perhaps a more curious commentary 
on human nature that we tend to become 
most disparaging of our economic system 
when it is functioning best, and more con- 
scious of its value to use when its heart 
skips a beat, as it has in the mild recession 
we are now leaving. About the only good 
thing I can find to say about such periodic 
readjustments is that they serve as an un- 
mistakable reminder that economic security 
cannot be legislated any more than the 
king can command the tides. Wealth, mate- 
rial wealth, must be produced; that is, it 
must be earned. 


TIME TO SPEAK OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


There is a great deal of emphasis today 
on “rights.” I believe it is time to speak of 
“responsibilities.” Responsibility is the glue 
that holds scclety together. “Rights” can 
have meaning only in a sccial context. 

I truly believe that “responsibility begins 
at home,” so in that context, I wish to start 
with the responsibilities of business in our 
society. 

The “classic” functions of business are to 
earn an adequate return for the owners, to 
develop the society’s capital resources, to 
provide the customer with honest value for 
his money, to pay taxes, and to recom- 
pense employees in accord with their 
contribution. 

Few Americans realize the amount of cor- 
porate income that goes to employees. In 
1970, according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, after deducting overhead, sup- 
plies and taxes, 8.9 percent of the country’s 
corporate income went to the owners of the 
corporations, while 9.1 percent was paid in 
wages and salaries. 

The printing industry alone provides jobs 
for 335,000 people, and pays them more than 
$2.5 billion annually in wages and salaries. 

Those are the traditional responsibilities. 
And I am satisfied that our competitive 
private enterprise system has performed ex- 
ceptionally well. I might add that I cannot 
think of a more competitive industry than 
yours—as anyone who has ever advertised 
for bids on a printing job finds out quite 
quickly. 

But in fulfilling these classic responsibili- 
ties, good businessmen have gone far beyond, 
into the broad, fertile area where the in- 
terests of business and the needs of society 
overlap. Job training programs, aid to edu- 
cation, cooperation with minority enter- 
prises, participation in community affairs— 
these are all activities that derive from an 
enlightened understanding of the relation- 
ship between business and society. 

The printing industry furnishes some ex- 
cellent examples of corporate responsibility 
of a high order. Your extensive job training 
end retraining programs are outstanding. 
Many of you are small businessmen, close to 
the pulse of your communities, and are 
naturally involved in many aspects of com- 
munity life. 

These are open-ended responsibilities. As 
businessmen, and as citizens, we can and 
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must do more. The effort to clean up the 
environment is a particularly great chal- 
lenge for all of us. 

Finally, there is the most obvious social 
obligation of all—the obligation to seek out 
and satisfy the needs and wants of the 
customer. 

Business, like society, must constantly 
evolve and change in response to the chang- 
ing needs and desires of the people it serves. 

There are few industries in America where 
this critical need for adaptability is more 
apparent than in your industry, in printing. 
In the past fifty years you have had to con- 
tend with the competition of the electronic 
entertainment media—first radio, then tele- 
vision. And you have witnessed rapid changes 
in your own technology, Offset has become 
the dominant printing method, and photo- 
typesetting is fast supplanting conventional 
hot type. 

Change will never cease. 

The message for any business is a simple 
one: Adapt or die. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we pay for the freedom to compete. 

Business certainly has its share of the 
responsibility in our society, and it is in- 
cumbent upon every businessman to ac- 
knowledge that. But we do not lack for 
critics to point out our failings, either. That 
is well and good. Constructive criticism is a 
healthy thing. 

However, if criticism is healthy for busi- 
ness, it is also healthy for other important 
elements of society. And here I believe the 
critics are failing in their obligation. Busi- 
ness is no longer the dominant institution in 
our society; at least, not in the sense that 
the businessman is free to operate pretty 
much as he chooses. Power today is shared 
with other groups; therefore, these other 
groups must also bear a proportionate meas- 
ure of responsibility. 


MAJOR CHANGES AFFECTING US 


It is essential that all powerful groups in 
America recognize this joint responsibility, 
and realize the absolute necessity for pulling 
together. The country is facing a different 
world today than the one we faced 25 years 
ago. Rapid and very deep changes within and 
without have created many uncertainties. 
Success can no longer be taken for granted, 
as part of the American heritage. 

The first of these major changes has taken 
place outside the borders of the United States. 
The postwar era of total American industrial 
and technological supremacy has yielded to 
an era of intensifying competition. 

Other countries have learned to apply our 
technological and managerial techniques, 
with the result that our lead has diminished. 
In some ways, this is beneficial in that it 
has resulted in a better life for others and 
it has given our trading partners the means 
to buy more of our goods. But it also means 
that we must run faster just to stay even. 
Our high standard of living depends on our 
continuing technological superiority. 

Another major change to be confronted is 
that inflation has become a chronic problem 
with us. Several trends with their roots in 
the 1930's have contributed to this problem. 
The first is the rise of the welfare state, the 
second is the increased power of labor, and 
the third is our steady progression from a 
manufacturing to a service economy. 


THE SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 


Finally, we Americans have not yet faced 
the fact that a price must be paid for im- 
provements in the environment and in the 
quality of life that we are demanding. 

We continue to escalate our demands on 
government with no thought to the cost. 
Consequently, recent estimates of the federal 
budget deficit for fiscal 1972 run as high as 
$30 billion. Even more disturbing, projec- 
tions of existing federal programs to the 
year 1975 show that these programs alone 
will require nearly all of the increase in the 
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Gross National Product expected by that 
date. In other words, we have already com- 
mitted to government use all of the extra 
resources the economy can be expected to 
generate between now and 1975. None of this 
economic growth will be available to finance 
new federal programs, and none of it will be 
available to the private sector. 

And yet, against this background, the 
House of Representatives has just passed 
H.R. i—the so-called “family assistance 
plan.” This bill calls for a guaranteed annual 
income of $2,400 a year for a family of four 
to start with, and already forces are at work 
to increase that allowance to $6,500, which 
would cover half the population and cost 
$75 billion a year. 

As if that isn't bad enough, the bill also 
provides for automatic increases in social 
security benefits based upon increases in the 
cost of living. By 1980, the proposed social 
security taxes would be 95 percent greater 
than those under the present law, and the 
combined tax of $2,086.80 would represent 
an increase over this year’s tax of 147 
percent. 

Within this one bill—H.R. 1—1s the poten- 
tial to destroy our private economy as we 
know it today. 

The conclusion is inescapable: We must 
either reduce our demands of government or 
accept higher taxes. But so far, we have 
chosen to postpone the day of reckoning by 
borrowing from the future to finance our 
profligate spending in the present. While 
this technique may buy time, it guarantees 
a most painful final awakening. 

So these three problems—more capable 
rivals abroad, chronic inflation, and con- 
tinual deficit financing—are weakening our 
competitive position in the world and will 
ultimately threaten our standard of living 
unless w2 wake up to reality. 

Business must play its part, but business 
is not alone. All segments of our society must 
work in concert. Those critics who have been 
particularly hard on business also have & 
great obligation to point the finger of criti- 
cism wherever it needs to be pointed, not just 
at the same old target. 

They have been especially blind to the re- 
sponsibility of labor. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR 


Our society owes a great debt to labor. 
Generally speaking, the American worker is 
the best in the world. Beyond that, It was the 
American labor movement which proved that 
workers in a capitalistic system can create for 
themselves a far higher standard of living 
than socialist workers. 

But labor is Just as subject to human fail- 
ings as business, government, education, or 
any other human institution. Labor can be- 
come set in its ways and inflexible. Labor 
can become too greedy. Labor power, like all 
power, can be misused. 

We are today witnessing the ugly spectacle 
of municipal workers holding the population 
of New York to ransom. Tomorrow, it could 
be your community. 

Labor can be terrifyingly blind to the 
fact that the power to compel capitulation 
to its demands is infinitely greater than are 
the means to meet those demands. Yet, the 
unicns at times appear willing to kill off an 
entire industry—to kill off jobs—rather than 
moderate their position. A “good” contract 
with a company that is forced to close is 
hardly an economic victory. 

One wonders whether labor realizes that 
we are no longer living in the 1930's? One 
wonders whether the critics of business real- 
ize it? It should be obvious that labor is no 
longer an “infant industry,” in need of spe- 
cial protection. 

The challenges of inflation and foreign 
competition demand the highest degree of 
labor responsibility, corporate responsibility 
and governmental responsibility. 
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Labor did not bring on infiation. It came 
as the result of government fiscal irrespon- 
sibility and a belief that we could have both 
guns and buttter without some degree of sac- 
rifice. But labor can easily sabotage efforts to 
halt it. “Catch-up” wage demands are un- 
derstandable. However, wage increases that 
go far beyond that, and consistently exceed 
productivity gains, merely feed the fires of 
inflation and leave no one better off, not 
even the workers who receive them. 

The whole process is self-defeating, and 
the continuing escalation of our wage and 
price structure is steadily but surely pricing 
American goods out of world markets, just 
as surely as wage increases in the construc- 
tion industry are pricing the average Ameri- 
can out of the housing market. 

So labor has a vital responsibility to do its 
share in halting inflation. That means help- 
ing to increase productivity by agreeing to 
the abandonment of featherbedding and 
other man-made inefficiencies. And it means 
moderating wage demands to a level con- 
sistent with gains in productivity. 

I most assuredly do not exempt business 
from a corresponding responsibility in this 
area. Just as labor must hold down wage 
demands, so the businessman must do all in 
his power to hold down prices. Neither of 
us is completely innocent. Both of us are 
equally burdened. 


SIREN SONG OF PROTECTIONISM 


Foreign competition is and will continue 
to be an increasing challenge for all of us, 
To meet this challenge, superior technology 
and a better-educated, more productive work 
force are still our high cards in many indus- 
tries, printing among them, In recent years 
the value of printed products leaving this 
country has exceeded the value of imported 
printed material by more than two-to-one. 

But too many of our industries are no 
longer manufacturing that kind of lead. 
Some are suffering . . . workers are losing 
their jobs and investors are losing their 
savings. This creates human problems that 
the government cannot ignore. 

The answer, however, is not protectionism. 
If we yield to the siren song of protectionism 
and run away from the fight, it will be the 
beginning of the end for the supremacy of 
the American standard of living. 

The AFL-CIO seems to believe that our 
standard of living is a product of nature— 
something that we can hoard, like gold, to 
prevent it from leaving the country. That is 
wrong, of course, but many businesses and 
political leaders have also succumbed to the 
delusion. 

The American worker has a high standard 
of living because he has earned it. He has 
earned it by being the most productive 
worker in the world. If he ceases to be the 
most productive worker in the world, he will 
also cease to be the most prosperous. And 
that goes for the rest of us, too. 

There ts nothing mysterious about foreign 
trade. It could hardly be more simple. The 
dollars we pay foreigners for their goods are 
what they use to buy our goods. If we don't 
buy from them, we cannot sell to them. If we 
cannot sell to them, we will have a smaller 
market. A smaller market means lower levels 
of production. Lower levels of production 
mean fewer jobs. Fewer American jobs. 

The most frequent foreign trade figure we 
hear is the net import or export surplus. Last 
year we had a trade surplus of $3.7 billion. 

In this age of inflated figures, $3.7 billion 
does not sound like a significant figure when 
compared to the total size of our economy. 
But $3.7 billion is just the difference between 
our imports and exports. We actually exported 
$42.1 billion worth of goods and services in 
1970. Many, many American jobs depend 
upon the production and transportation of 
those goods. 

One of our major exporting companies— 
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Caterpiliar—points out that one third of its 
American employees owe their jobs to its 
foreign sales. That's 17,000 jobs in one com- 
pany alone. Similary, one-third of the sup- 
plies that Caterpillar buys in the U.S. alone 
depend on its overseas business. And so it 
goes throughout our exporting industries. 
So we all have a lot to lose if we try to 
hide from foreign competition. And no one 
has more to lose than the American worker. 


GOVERNMENT: PART OF THE TEAM OR PART OF THE 
PROBLEM? 


Government is the last of the institutions 
that I will mention this morning. Govern- 
ment is traditionally charged with mediating 
conflict, maintaining order, dispensing jus- 
tice, guarding the general public interest, and 
promoting the general economic welfare. 

In America in recent times, “promoting 
the general economic welfare” has been inter- 
preted by some to mean protecting the people 
from “big business.” It is a strategy that 
may have been appropriate at the turn of the 
century. Now, there is a greater need to pro- 
tect the people and business from “big gov- 
ernment.” 

It has been said that Japan is more a 
corporation than a country. That is another 
way of saying that Japanese business, labor 
and government cooperate to advance 
Japanese interests in world markets. 

In America, I am afraid the situation is 
quite the reverse. Labor and management 
feud, while government actions are fre- 
quently inconsistent, and at times even 
harmful to business. 

The regulated industries are a case in point. 
Federal and state regulatory agencies must 
begin to recognize their full responsibilities. 
Too often they consider their sole mission to 
be the protection of the consumer without 
recognizing they have an equal responsibility 
to protect the financial integrity of the 
regulated industries. 

For example, unless such industries have 
adequate rates of return, they will be unable 
to attract the funds needed to meet the grow- 
ing demands of a rapidly expanding economy. 
Adequate earnings are also essential if 
regulated industries are to be able to take 
full advantage of the new technology that 
will provide a better quality of services in the 
future. 

A closely related need is that regulated 
industries be given reasonable freedom of 
operation. Excessive and restrictive regula- 
tion and control not only hamper the op- 
eration of such businesses, but also prevent 
them from fully meeting their obligations to 
both their customers and their shareholders. 

Such regulatory behavior is the product of 
a philosophy born over 35 years ago, to meet 
the different conditions of a different age. 
But the times have changed. American busi- 
ness and American labor are competing in a 
world market now, and there is nothing in 
the laws of nature or economics that guar- 
antees us a victory. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of spending half our energy fight- 
ing with each other. American superiority is 
man-made, not God-given. It can be lost. 

If we do not learn to shift capital rapidly 
from inefficient industries to competitive in- 
dustries; if we do not increase our invest- 
ment in research and development; if we do 
not achieve greater productivity in educa- 
tion and government; if we do not learn the 
techniques of cooperative long-range plan- 
ning; if we do not accept discipline in fiscal 
matters, then, one day not too far down the 
road, we will find ourselves, like Great Brit- 
ain, living with memories of a glorious past 
in an ingiorious and insecure present. 

So government must also become a part 
of the team, rather than a part of the prob- 
lem, 

But more importantly, government must 
exercise that fiscal responsibility which is 
necessary to our very survival. Lenin advised 
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that there is no surer, more subtle means of 
overturning the existing basis of society than 
to debauch the currency. He knew what he 
was talking about. 

The sooner labor, management and goy- 
ernment recognize our interdependence—the 
absolute necessity of making this coordi- 
nated system of ours work—the greater will 


be our self-assurance, 

Leadership is the indispensable catalyst. 
Responsible leadership must rise to the oc- 
casion, Business as usual, politics as usual, 
must yield to something a bit more noble in 
our national character. 

The stakes are too high today. As a world 
leader we must demonstrate a capacity to 
keep our own house in order—a capacity to 
exercise self-discipline. We must know where 
we are going and what our mission is. 


IN OPPOSITION TO PROPOSAL TO 
CITE CBS AND DR. FRANK 
STANTON FOR CONTEMPT OF 
CONGRESS 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the following is a state- 
ment of my minority views on the mat- 
ter involving the recommendations of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to cite CBS and Dr. 
Frank Stanton for contempt of Con- 
gress. Thirteen members of the com- 
mittee have opposed the action and soon 
each Member of the House will have a 
chance to consider this important ques- 


tion. I am sure each Member desires to 
have the benefit of all points of view and 
because the committee report will not be 
available for a while, I want to place in 
the Recorp my dissenting views. 
MINORITY VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES 


BRoYHILL OF NORTH CAROLINA 


We oppose the contempt citation urged by 
the majority because it sets this Congress on 
a dangerous course—a course without prece- 
dent or justification. 

Much of the general criticism leveled 
against broadcast news reporting these days 
may be well-founded. Our dissent is not an 
endorsement of the past conduct of broadcast 
journalism. In fact, we feel that the phys- 
ical and technical limitations of the medium 
and the questionable practices of the past 
may force Congress at some future date to 
formulate a more effective national policy in 
this area to safeguard the public's interest. 
However, that is not at issue here. Nor are 
we concerned with any allegation that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has engaged 
in any illegal activity. No such charge has 
been made in this case. 

What we have before us is a narrow ques- 
tion: Should Congress hold in contempt both 
CBS and its chief executive officer, Dr. Frank 
Stanton, for refusal to furnish the Commit- 
tee with the unused television film—the 
“outtakes’’—from its program, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon." Beyond that looms the 
broader issue of the power of Congress to 
exert a different standard of control and su- 
pervision over broadcast news reporting than 
the United States Constitution would permit 
it to exercise over the general news media in 
this country. These are interrelated issues 
and cannot be separated despite the assur- 
ances from the Committee that its interest 
lies only with the narrow issue. 

The Committee states that it is operating 
in good faith within the investigative powers 
of the Congress to look into the need for 
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legislation in the broadcast news area. It 
claims further that examination of the out- 
takes from “The Selling of the Pentagon” is 
essential to formulating that legislation. In 
addition, the Committee asserts that the 
broadcast industry holds a public trust that 
distinguishes it from the role and duties of 
the print media. As the public’s representa- 
tive, the Committee also asserts it has the 
power and obligation to exert strict supervi- 
sion over the franchise or license it awards 
broadcasters when they are granted access 
to the public airwaves. 

We do not quarrel with the Committee's 
good faith, nor with its assertion that Con- 
gress must soon formulate a more modern 
and effective policy that clearly outlines the 
relationship between the commercial broad- 
caster, the government which licenses him, 
and the public interest that must be served. 
But we feel strongly that if the Congress in- 
tends to legislate new broadcasting policies, it 
does not need the outtakes from “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon” to do so. 

Clearly, the Congress would not attempt to 
draft a national newspaper policy on the 
basis of a news reporter’s outtakes from his 
notebook after he wrote a controversial story. 
There is not only explicit Constitutional pro- 
hibition, but also a long history of court 
precedent that forbids prior restraints on 
how a newsman’s judgment is exercised in 
the formation of a news report. Prying into 
his notebook after the fact, or setting up 
formal guidelines prior to publication, goes 
against the spirit of these guarantees. Abuses 
that occur in the print media can be and are 
corrected by libel actions in the courts and 
by the public pressure for accuracy and 
truth that can be brought to bear by com- 
mercial competition. 

Much has been made of the major differ- 
ence between the print and broadcast news 
media—the Federal licensing and regulation 
of broadcasting. The airwaves are a limited 
resource not open to every citizen, accord- 
ing to this line of argument. And we agree 
that far. But we dissent from the line of rea- 
soning that follows—that newspapers are to 
be left unchecked by government because 
they are a purely private enterprise, and that 
because broadcasting is a government-li- 
censed privilege, government therefore can 
and must exert supervision over the content 
and shape of news. 

The point has also been raised that there 
are precedents in the form of the legisla- 
tion of some years ago which curbed the 
abuses of the “quiz show” era, and later of 
the fairness doctrine which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission imposed on broad- 
casters to assure equal time for the rebuttal 
of public issues. We approve of both the 
fairness doctrine and the restrictions on the 
illegal activities on the commercial program- 
ming side of broadcasting. There is indeed 
ample precedent for those limitations; even 
newspapers must follow legal standards 
where their advertisements and other com- 
mercial activities are concerned. Moreover, 
the fairness doctrine affords only a chance for 
rebuttal; it does not place a prior restraint 
on the broadcaster's presentation, 

But neither the fairness doctrine nor il- 
legality is at issue in the CBS case. News 
content is. Just as unfettered reporting and 
presentation of the printed news is forcibly 
protected by the First Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, so also we feel that this 
protection must be extended to the electronic 
media if they are to provide the same essen- 
tial, and sometimes painful, function of 
keeping the public involved in and aware 
of the workings of its society. 

Moreover, while there is not yet a size- 
able body of court precedent setting out 
in detail the role of government in its con- 
trol of news broadcasting, that which does 
exist firmly links the electronic media to 
their printed counterpart and to the pro- 
tections afforded by the Constitution. A con- 
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tempt citation at this point would certainly 
be appealed through the entire Federal court 
system and certainly would find its way 
to the U.S. Supreme Court where, we be- 
lieve, a firm decision would undoubtedly 
be handed down in favor of Dr. Stanton et 
al. In the light of such a decision, we can 
foresee great difficulty facing the Congress 
should it set out at a later date to formulate 
a more detailed broadcast policy. 

Men have pondered the problem of how 
to keep the press both free and responsible 
since the days of the first broadside sheets 
of the London coffee houses. The French 
historian de Tocqueville, who travelled this 
nation in the early 1800's concluded that 
the freedoms of the American press prob- 
ably struck the best balance. The character- 
istic that impressed him most was the fact 
that American periodicals were diverse in 
opinion, owned by many men who competed 
in giving access to the average citizen to a 
wide range of opinions and interpretations. 
The brash and unruly American newspaper 
of that day offended the aristocratic de 
Tocqueville, but he conceded that the sys- 
tem worked better than the one in his own 
country, where a few powerful papers in 
the major cities determined what the news 
would be. 

In this country we have no NBC or other 
government-controlled network, yet our 
broadcasting industry is a powerful and in 
many ways more concentrated industry than 
magazines and newspapers. A single news- 
cast often reaches more citizens than the 
largest circulating newspaper, and the im- 
pact can be incredible to behold. So decen- 
tralization may be the path that best affords 
a cure for what ails the broadcast indus- 
try. It certainly involves broadcasters, par- 
ticularly the networks, putting their own 
houses in order. It probably means a greater 
standard of responsibility of local station 
owners to provide a check and balance sys- 
tem against the lapses of the networks. 

But whatever standards it chooses to im- 
pose on broadcasting, the Congress cannot 
extend its control to the method by which 
news is obtained and reported. Nor can it 
set out on a search of effective remedies that 
are within the spirit of the First Amend- 
ment by first abusing the spirit of that prin- 
ciple in the case of CBS and Dr. Stanton. 


NOISE POLLUTION IS NOW RECEIV- 
ING RECOGNITION AS ONE OF 
OUR MAJOR POLLUTANTS 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been extremely gratifying to me to see 
that noise pollution is now receiving the 
recognition it warrants as one of our 
major pollutants. The Congress itself 
is leading the way. The Public Health 
and Environment Subcommittee, headed 
by Mr. PauL Rocers, has completed 
hearings on a number of noise abate- 
ment bills and should be reporting out 
a clean bill this week. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee is still holding hear- 
ings on this very important question. 

Last week Mayor Lindsay proposed a 
comprehensive noise-control code for 
New York City. In my opinion, this is 
the most comprehensive and farsighted 
city code which has ever been proposed. 
and I congratulate the mayor for his 
initiative. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include an article which appeared 
in the New York Times outlining the 
proposed code, and an editorial which 
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appeared in today’s Christian Science 
Monitor: 

[From the New York Times, July 8, 1971] 
LINDSAY Proposes A Noise CONTROL CODE 
(By Alfonso A, Narvaez) 

Mayor Lindsay yesterday proposed a com- 
prehensive noise-control code that would 
set limits for the first time on many of the 
major sources of urban noise. 

The proposed code, which goes to the City 
Council for hearings and approval, sets spe- 
cific noise-level standards in decibels, for 
construction equipment, air-conditioners, 
public-address systems, garbage trucks, emer- 
gency sirens and other city noises. 

The code will not affect some of the ma- 
jor irritants to city dwellers such as aircraft 
noise, automobiles, motorcycles, subways 
and commuter railroads. Many of these come 
under Federal and state regulations and fur- 
ther studies must be made before regulations 
are proposed for subway and commuter lines. 

The code would establish a system of fines 
of up to $2,000 a day for corporations con- 
victed of violating it. An individual would 
be liable to be put in jail for up to 30 days for 
each day of a violation of an order of the 
Environmental Control Board, created by 
the code, or a violation of the licensing pro- 
visions of the code or if he breaks a noise- 
regulating seal on any equipment. 

The code would also empower the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration to place certain types of equip- 
ment, which create noise in their operation, 
on an operating certificate list, with certain 
standard levels of noise permitted. 

The certificate would be granted if the 
machinery could be operated within toler- 
able noise levels and could be revoked if the 
machinery were found to be operated im- 
properly. 

The proposed code would also have the 
administrator designate within two years 
ambient nolse quality zones for the entire 
city, with noise criteria and standards ap- 
propriate to each zone. The zones would have 
to be approved by the Council. 

Individual noise limits would be set for 
each zone, and proposed land uses within 
& given zone would have to be in accord- 
ance with the ambient noise standards set 
for that zone. 

In the proposed code, ambient noise levels 
are defined as “the all-encompassing noise 
associated with a given environment, being 
a composite of sounds from many sources 
near and far.” 


NOISE LEVEL CALLED HIGH 


The proposed code states that it Is city pol- 
icy “that every person is entitled to ambient 
noise levels that are not detrimental to life, 
health and enjoyment of his property.” It 
also declares that persons who create ex- 
cessive or unnecessary noises, within the city 
“are a menace to the public health, comfort, 
convenience, safety, welfare and the pros- 
perity of the people of the city.” 

Jerome Kretchmer, head of the Environ- 
mental Protection Administration, said that 
the code “was designed to replace current 
piecemeal legislation with a body of regula- 
tions that will not oniy apply specific dec- 
ibel limits wherever feasible, but will also 
define and maintain general noise standards 
for georravhical areas of the city so that 
noise pollution can be systematically pre- 
vented and abated.” 

“It has been suggested that New York 
City may be one of the noisiest cities in the 
world,” Mr. Kretchmer said, “With this code, 
we hope to lose that distinction.” 

Mr. Kretchmer added that current noise 
legislation was ineffective because noise levels 
were not defined and no enforcement ma- 
chinery was provided. 

In a statement accompanying the proposed 
code, the Mayor urged the Council to have 
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“New York City take the lead in the problem 
of reducing noise,” 

“The problem of noise affects the way we 
live and work,” the Mayor said. “Strong 
legislation, which leads to action by both 
the public and private sectors, is a vital step 
toward preserving the health and comfort 
of all New Yorkers.” 

The 48-page code was prepared by the 
City's Bureau of Noise Abatement and the 
Environmental Protection Administration 
following a study of the noise problem in the 
city from 1968 to 1970 by the Mayor’s Task 
Force on Noise Control. 

Mr. Kretchmer spoke to newsmen outside 
City Hall as he stood next to a yellow noise- 
monitoring, van bearing the lettering “Noise 
Makes You Nervous and Nasty." He said that 
the proposed code would require that garbage 
trucks built after Dec. 31, 1972, be operated 
at a noise level no louder than a vacuum 
cleaner and that sirens make no noise louder 
than midtown traffic. 

The code continues present prohibitions 
against unnecessary noise but adds specific 
decibel limits on the operation of existing 
air compressors and sets lower decibel levels 
for equipment manufactured after Dec. 31, 
1971. The decibel levels for existing air com- 
pressors would be set at 90 dba (decible 
measurements on a weighted “A” scale, which 
places more emphasis on highpitched tones, 
to which the human ear is more sensitive). 
By December of the following year, allowable 
levels would be 83 dbA’s and by 1974 they 
would be 75 dbA's. New compressors would 
have to be about five decibels quieter. 

Similar procedures would be set up for air- 
conditioning equipment, sirens, horns, 
pavement-breakers and refuse compacting 
trucks. In addition, burglar alarms on busi- 
nesses and private dwellings would have 
to have automatic devices that would shut 
off the alarms after 15 minutes. 

Jet engine noise and noise from other 
aircraft would not be affected by the code 
because the Federal Aviation Administration 
regulates these. Noise from motor vehicles 
comes under regulations of the state, which 
has preempted such legislation and forbids 
the passage of local laws inconsistent with 
or duplicating existing state limits. 

Technicians on the noise monitoring van 
of the Bureau of Noise Abatement said that 
the noisiest area in the city that they had 
monitored was in the vicinity of 46th Street 
and the Avenue of the Americas, where con- 
struction is under way and six air compres- 
sors raised a din at a level of 100 dba's, just 
below the level that would inflict pain, but 
much higher than the level that could cause 
physical injury if a person were subjected to 
the noise continuously. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
12, 1971] 


A RIGHT To QUIET 


Noise has crept into the daily life of in- 
dustrialized man like crabgrass in a sub- 
urban lawn. At first unnoticed because it 
blends into the ambient sounds of con- 
structive, useful activities, suddenly it re- 
veals itself as an ugly, allen and destructive 
intruder. 

Militant citizen groups, such as Citizens 
for a Quieter City, in New York, have been 
most useful. But even their good work has 
been held back by the twin facts of an 
apathetic public that has simply become 
used to putting up with noise, and a resistant 
group of vested interests who fight any con- 
trols that may cost them out of pocket. 

But persistance has paid in the long run, 
and meaningful action is being taken at both 
city and federal levels. Debate over the ad- 
ministration's proposed Noise Control Act of 
1971 is giving congressmen a first-hand look 
at the quantity and damaging effects of 
noise. A parade of scientists has provided a 
Senate Commerce subcommittee with evi- 
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dence that noise causes malaise of body and 
mind. In the home, says Prof. Jack C. 
Westman of the University of Wisconsin, re- 
cent studies showed that unwanted sound 
contributes to “the gradual erosion of fam- 
ily life.” 

Congress should give fullest support to the 
President's bill, which would authorize the 
Environmental Protection Agency to set fed- 
eral noise standards for transportation ve- 
hicles, machinery, appliances, and other 
manufactured products sold interstate. At 
the same time, the administration is resist- 
ing proposed amendments to its bill which 
would require strict federal nolse-control 
standards within one year on some products. 
The Congress should stick to its guns, with- 
in the limits of economic feasibility. 

At a lower governmental! level, it is heart- 
ening to find New York City considering a 
strict noise-control code. Anyone who has 
run the gauntlet of six or eight air compres- 
sors roaring in strident unison along a Sixth 
avenue construction site, knows the shatter- 
ing impact noises can have on defenseless 
citizens. 

Garbage trucks, air conditioners, motor- 
cycles, sirens, pavement breakers, and other 
existing paraphernalia of the cityscape would 
all come under strict decibel limitations in 
the proposed New York City code, with even 
lower limits placed on newly manufactured 
equipment. 

What the federal government and New 
York City are doing must be emulated by 
states and other cities across the country, 
until citizens can once again hear themselves 
think. This will cost Americans a good deal of 
money, but the resultant peace of mind will 
be worth every penny. 


DROUGHT NEEDS DETAILED 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced three bills to aid drought- 
stricken farmers and ranchers now and 
in the future. I called on the Congress to 
act speedily on these bills, as they will 
affect each one of our constituencies 
sooner or later—as the drought will af- 
fect each one of us sooner or later. 

I said: 

The drought now centers in the Southwest, 
but each of us here with a rural constituency 
knows that his time will come—his time to 
be faced with major farm disasters and only 
piles of red tape to scatter over decimated 
fields. And each of us here with urban con- 
stituencies need only watch the price of 
meat, of corn, of cotton goods, of bread, even 
of bread—to know that his time is coming 
too when his people back home will feel the 
drought dipping into their own pocketbooks. 


We need a drought aid program which 
will work, which will really help the 
farmer. And we need one now. The ab- 
sence of rain in our Southwestern States 
carries with it not the slightest shred of 
humor, even of dry humor. It is a seri- 
ous matter, deadly serious. 

In an effort to get a good hold on just 
what the situation looks like and on 
what we can do about it, I polled each 
of my county ASCS agents and County 
FHA officers. In addition I have spent 
several days in the last few months going 
out to talk with numerous farmers and 
ranchers in my district first hand. And 
I have met with others in my district 
office. 

I now have in hand written reports 
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from my county and state officials de- 
tailing the picture for my own district. 
And the picture is bleak. 

In Bastrop County, my State and local 
people report crops of all kinds, except 
peanuts, have been severely damaged 
Yields will be light even if a good rain 
comes. 

In Blanco County, the picture is a little 
brighter—but only if there is rain soon. 

In Burleson County, they still hope to 
get a crop if they get rain, but even so. 
dryland crops will be much below nor- 
mal yield. 

In Caldwell County, they are now hop- 
ing for a 15-percent cotton crop—if they 
can get rain. There is no grain crop. 

In Colorado County, they expect about 
a 25-percent crop although some rice and 
row crops may fair a little better. 

In Fayette County, they expect about a 
25-percent crop, and they are short of 
stock water. 

In Jackson County, approximately 90 
percent of the county has very poor crops. 
Many farmers are now planting in hopes 
of making a late crop—but they will need 
rain to do so. 

In Hays County they are looking for 
15 percent of their normal grain crop, 
40 percent of the cotton crop—if they get 
rain—and 25 percent of the hay crop. 

In Lee County they are getting 30 per- 
cent of their grain crop, and they are 
baling that for hay, because hay is even 
more scarce than grain. Predictions are 
there will be hardly any corn. Milo and 
peanuts stand a better chance—but, 
again, only if there is rain. 

In Travis, we find one of the worst 
situations of all. Estimates run that we 
will get less than 10 percent of the crop 
there, unless rain comes soon. And even 
if it does, it is believed the maize crop is 
lost anyway. 

Wharton County has a variable picture 
due to isolated recent rains, although 
pastures and hay crops have suffered all 
over. Wharton is an exceptional situation 
this year. 

Williamson County. still hopes for up 
to 40 percent of their cotton crop, but, as 
in Travis, the maize crop is believed lost 

The picture, I would wager, runs about 
the same, or in some instances perhaps 
worse, for my Southwest colleagues. 

We need help. That ought to be crystal 
clear. ; 

The local offices of ASCS and FHA in 
my district have done a magnificent job 
of extending what aid they can. But they 
are also among the first of those who are 
warning me how much more aid will be 
needed. 

FHA officials, county and State, tell 
me that 46 emergency FHA loans are 
now operating in my district through 
May 31, 1971, and the great influx of 
loan requests is still to come. It will come 
this fall. It will come then because only 
then will the farmers know for sure how 
badly they are hurt. Some even then will 
have to wait for rain before they can 
apply because they cannot begin to re- 
place their herds until rain brings new 
grass and until sufficient feed is avail- 
able. Also many are hanging on to the 
last thread of hope before going further 
into debt. 

Mr. Speaker, when these farmers come 
to us for aid, they will need it. They 
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will not be looking for an easy handout. 
When they come they will be on the fall 
line. And I sincerely hope we will not 
dally in getting the loan funds to them 
that they will so desperately need. I know 
my county people will do their best. I just 
hope we here in Washington make sure 
sufficient funds are available. 

Mr. Speaker, looking over tallies pre- 
pared for me by county ASCS agents in 
my district, I can see that use of the 
set-aside and CAP land grazing pro- 
grams are fairly widespread. But I must 
remind the Congress that, as the county 
by county breakdown shows, many of 
these lands offer precious little to graze 
upon. 

Use of the emergency feed and grain 
and feed transportation programs, how- 
ever, are not so widespread. I asked why. 

Some pointed out that in certain areas 
the farmers had little storage facilities 
for the extra grain. Others pointed out 
that some farmers did not have enough 
money to buy the grain even at reduced 
prices. And several pointed out that the 
price reductions did not really amount to 
all that much considering that, at least 
to some extent, the farmers would not 
have been buying the grain at all in a 
normal year. They would have been us- 
ing their own pastures. But the report I 
got back most frequently was the ne- 
cessity to file a statement which has come 
to be known as the “‘pauper’s oath,” sig- 
nifying that the farmer is on the bed- 
rock of his finances before he can ask 
the Government for feed price help. 

Mr. Speaker, my county people fully 
realize and have told me that many 
farmers are having to buy feed they 
would never buy in ordinary seasons. 
Again and again, I hear repeated the 
opinion that all a man ought to have to 
prove in order to qualify for help with 
feed and grain is that he is a bona fide 
farmer or rancher and that he has live- 
stock and that a drought has hit him. 
My ASCS committees know their areas. 
They know these men. They say that 
they can tell when a man needs hay, and 
I believe them. 

Emergency grazing and haying are not 
offered on a financial hardship basis. 
Emergency conservation practices are 
not offered on a financial hardship basis. 
Why should emergency feed and grain 
be offered on such a basis? When a man’s 
business is damaged or destroyed by 
flood, tornado, or hurricane, we do not 
ask how much money he has in the bank, 
we ask how much he needs to get going 
again. Why should we change colors 
here? 

Perhaps we ought to set some guide- 
lines, but financial destitution need not 
be the only guide. One person suggested 
that the aid be available to whoever de- 
rived a certain percentage of his income 
from his farming or ranching operations. 
Many more said that those eligible 
should simply be a farmer or a rancher, 
a bona fide livestock producer. One man 
suggested that the Congress could set a 
limit on assistance per year, as in other 
agriculture programs, and then open the 
feed and grain assistance to all bases. 

But whatever we do, we must do some- 
thing soon. 

I think that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is slowly realizing just how much 
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our Southwestern farmers and ranchers 
do need help. I think in the next few days 
that they may well remove the “pauper’s 
cath.” I hope they do, and I hope they re- 
move it permanently. I have introduced 
a bill to make its elimination permanent, 
As I have said above, almost every one 
of my county men listed this oath as a 
prime hangup in the current drought 
relief programs. They have already 
moved to take sensible and practical de- 
cisions in this area. I think we should 
back them up fully. They are there. They 
know what the needs are. 

I think in the next few days the USDA 
may move as well on another recom- 
mendation which has been coming up to 
me from my district people and on which 
I have also acted with legislation. That is 
the need to adjust a cotton producer’s 
support payment history on up to 100 
percent of a drought year, instead of the 
current 80 percent. I hope the USDA does 
take this step, although I also hope that 
in the future it will be a matter of law. 
That is why I introduced my bill. It will 
simply be doing the same thing as this 
hoped-for USDA action, but without all 
the redtape that is currently bogging us 
down. 

And I think we should go further. I 
have introduced legislation by which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may declare an 
area as a drought emergency area upon 
a request from the Governor of the af- 
fected State. The Governor may file this 
request whenever total precipitation for 
at least 3 of the last 6 months has been 
less than one-half normal, as determined 
by the Environmental Science Services 
Administration, or whenever he deter- 
mines that the need for credit in the area 
is due to a drought. 

The Secretary may then move with 
full force and speed to combat the 
drought. And he may extend the forgive- 
ness clause on FHA loans to cover all 
losses due to a major disaster or due to 
a drought to the extent that these losses 
are not compensated for by insurance or 
other means. This will help to cover the 
now “hidden” expenses of a drought 
pointed out to me by my county agricul- 
ture officials—expenses such as extra 
costs in fertilizer, land preparation, and 
planting seed. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say again that we 
need help. May I say again that sooner 
or later this drought, or other disasters 
like it, will affect each and every one of 
us here. May I urge speedy action on a 
drought aid program that will offer real 
recovery help. 


WORLD TRADE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently had an opportunity to read some 
papers on the position of the United 
States in world competitive trade. We 
have recently had occasion to be increas- 
ingly concerned over the trend, which 
shows this country enjoying a falling 
share of world exports during the past 
decade. 
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O. R. Strackbein, who is president of 
the Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, has prepared three papers 
on the subject in recent months. The first 
was “Disturbing New Elements of Import 
Competition’; the second, “Eclipse of 
U.S. World Productive and Competitive 
Leadership,” and the third, “Our Labor- 
Intensive Industries: Let’s Preserve 
Them Against Imports.” 

There is considerable overlap in these 
papers, but this is helpful toward devel- 
oping the point made in the papers. Mr. 
Strackbein traces the development of the 
American industrial leadership of the 
world and how this leadership has been 
eroded, leaving us exposed to impact 
competition under conditions that leave 
us at a great disadvantage and in fact 
rob us of the very processes by which we 
reached world leadership. 

I hope that every Member will take the 
trouble to read these papers for an en- 
lightened view of where we stand in the 
world of trade today. 

I include Mr. Strackbein’s three papers 
at this point in the RECORD: 

DisTURBING New DIMENSIONS OF IMPORTS 
(By O. R. Strackbein, President, The Nation- 

Wide Committee on Import-Export Policy, 

May 17, 1971) 

In recent years imports have put on a new 
face in our economy. They represent a newly 
developed challenge in a sense that can only 
be described as spoliative of certain aspects 
of the American system of industrial ex- 
pansion, 

In order to grasp the full implications of 
this pronouncement it is desirable to give 
attention to the function of wage levels and 
relative productivity in the course of import 
competition, and their bearing on domestic 
employment under general and special cir- 
cumstances. 

Industries that are beset by growing im- 
ports will not ordinarily add workers to their 
employment rolls, unless the economy is very 
prosperous and upgrade. They will rather do 
all they can to increase productivity by re- 
ducing their employment in order to meet 
the pressing low-cost import competition. It 
becomes necessary to reduce costs, and this 
can be done in any meaningful sense only 
by cutting down on the work-force. Since 
wages cannot be reduced, both because of 
political realities and because doing so would 
reduce consumer demand, the only way to re- 
duce labor costs is to cut the number of 
man-hours needed to produce a given vol- 
ume of goods. When that is done by a num- 
ber of industries that are faced with import 
competition, the result will be less employ- 
ment. This may mean a lower total payroll. 
In any event that is the objective. 


REDUCTION OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


It is not generally appreciated what is 
involved in reducing production costs. It is 
often said that in some products labor is not 
more than 15% or 20% of the cost of produc- 
tion, e.g., as in automobiles, in the production 
of which the payroll in 1967 was only 14.8% of 
the value of shipments. (See Census of Man- 
ufactures for 1967). This Judgment is per- 
niciously false because it ignores the per- 
meation of all production by labor, from 
minerals, agriculture, lumbering and all 
other raw material preparations to multiple 
transportaion, financing, insuring, storing, 
etc. These and other operations precede 
final assemblage of parts and components. 
What is called the “automobile industry”, 
with its 1967 complement of 743,000 workers, 
is merely an assembly operation. The great 
preponderance of labor is expended before 
the assembly line is reached. The “indus- 
try’s’’ labor outlay is only a third of the 
iceberg. Instead of 743,000 workers, some- 
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what over 2 million workers are needed to 
build our automobiles and parts. 

The fact is that close to 80% of total costs 
incurred by all corporations in production 
goes into employee compensation carried all 
the way back. Therefore precious little ma- 
neuvering is left as a competitive weapon 
other than reduction of man-hours through 
worker-displacement. If overall costs are to 
be reduced as much as 10% in order to be- 
come competitive with imports the total 
work-force from A to Z must be reduced by 
something more than 10%, even if profits 
were reduced proportionately. If a 20% re- 
duction in cost is necessary the work-force 
would have to be cut some 25%. 

Reduction of costs has, of course, been 
the very matrix of American industrial suc- 
cess. Lower prices generally beget greater 
consumption. While this is not always true 
it is true with a product that enjoys an 
elastic demand, such as automobiles. It 
does not hold for goods with an inelastic 
demand, such as sugar and salt and other 
essentials. With an elastic demand consump- 
tion rises when prices are reduced. The clas- 
sic American process with a new product 
which was found to enjoy an elastic demand 
has been to move heaven and earth to bring 
down the price to consumers. That is the 
tale of the automobile, radio, TV, etc. It is 
also the very principle on which our anti- 
monopoly posture rests. 

LOW-COST IMPORTS PRODUCE DIFFERENCE EFFECT 

As a result, today imports are invested 
willy-nilly by the unwary with the same 
virtues attributable to the cost-reductions 
that in our economy were the key to enlarged 
consumption and resulting expansion of em- 
ployment. The analogy rests on precarious 
ground. Fcr example, the demand for a 
particular product may be inelastic. Lower 
costs and lower prices, whether offered by 
imports or domestic producers, will then not 
enhance consumption sufficiently to help 
employment. Those who were laid off because 
of higher domestic productivity or imports 
then create net unemployment. 

Now we come to the very core of the case. 
If the demand for a product is elastic and 
if the initial price to the consumer is ap- 
preciable a lowering of the price will indeed 
beget consumer . The workers who 
were displaced by the more productive meth- 
ods that resulted in the lower price will find 
employment after some time. The workers 
in the buggy and carriage factories gave 
way in a roundabout process to the auto- 
motive worker. In time more workers were 
employed in automobile production than 
had been displaced, although not very likely 
in the same place. 

However, to substitute lower-cost imports 
for domestic cost-reducing innovations, such 
as more productive machinery, is not justi- 
fied. There is a fertile difference. 

When the domestic entrepreneur contem- 
plates drastic cost reduction as a means of 
reaching a broader market he is lured by vi- 
sions of bonanza-like returns. The great ex- 
emplar, of course, was Henry Ford. He col- 
lected handsomely in his vision by taking a 
risk on the elasticity of demand for his prod- 
uct. He was sure, however, that if his theory 
was true, he would have a vast and almost 
virgin market before him. 

He had recognized the interdependence of 
mass-production and mass-consumption. He 
instituted the unheard-of $5-a-day wage as 
a token of his faith. 

EXAMPLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 

To appreciate the difference between the 
Ford approach and the present-day efforts 
of manufacturers of products that promise 
great consumer acceptance if the cost is 
brought to levels low enough to tap the mass 
market, we must recognize the difference in 
the attendant circumstances. Mr. Ford could 
be sure that he would not soon be undersold 
by competitors who had access to his tech- 
nology, access to his engineering develop- 
ments and who were likely as experienced 
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in marketing as he but who paid their work- 
ers only $1 or $2 per day against his $5. 

Had such entrepreneurs been on the land- 
scape and ready for him, ready to invade his 
market and tap layers of consumer income 
below those he could hope to reach unless 
he could surprise them with yet more highly 
productive methods, he might have thought 
twice before venturing so far afield. The 
others would have shared his market and 
might possibly have driven him out of busi- 
ness. Their lower wage disbursements would, 
however, soon have failed to boost consumer 
income sufficiently to produce the general- 
ly high level of consumer demand necessary 
to sustain general expansion of the econ- 
omy. Instead of taking their cue from Henry 
Ford the remainder of American industry 
would have seen him as a failure and would 
not have emulated him. 

The industrial miracle of the world, the 
American industrial system, would not have 
fiowered, unless, indeed, some other entre- 
preneur equal to Ford had come on the 
scene, 

To pursue the difference further, assume 
that his competitors, who were in a posi- 
tion to take a competitive advantage of him 
because of their lower wages combined with 
high productivity, had been foreign com- 
panies producing abroad rather than Amer- 
ican, They would then have employed fore- 
eign rather than American workers. Mr. Ford 
could never have built his industrial em- 
pire. The automotive industry would hardly 
have become the great employer of domestic 
labor that it is today. 

Today highly resourceful, competent and 
energetic entrepreneurs, supported by great 
capital resources, much of it American, do 
exist and operate abroad; and these are hun- 
gry for business. 

This fact alters the whole outlook for 
greater employment in this country today 
compared with what it would be if the con- 
ditions faced by Henry Ford still prevailed. 


EXAMPLE OF RADIO AND TV SETS 


We have an example, even if not a perfect 
one, in that part of the electronic industry 
that is devoted to consumer electronic goods 
today. This potential employer of thousands 
upon thousands of workers has been ham- 
strung, so to speak, as an expansive em- 
ployer of American workers. Its employing 
potential has been dissipated by the very 
import process pictured above. 

It is not that the demand for household 
electronic goods (radio and TV receiving sets, 
tape recorders, etc.) is inelastic. No! It is 
quite elastic, and the American industry ben- 
efited from this fact for years in the radio 
forerunner of TV. Manufacture of receiving 
sets, the price of which had been brought 
down within the reach of the mass market, 
provided expanding employment. With the 
advent of TV and the development of mass 
production abroad the scene began to switch. 

The high wages which were the character- 
istic of the American system, together with 
their function of assuring an adequate mar- 
ket for mass-produced goods, suddenly be- 
came a formidable competitive handicap. 
This handicap was two-fold. The lower for- 
eign costs permitted inundation of our mar- 
ket by the imported product. At the same 
time it foreclosed to the American manufac- 
turers the hope of enjoying the mass mar- 
ket that formerly was sure to greet the fur- 
ther progressive reduction of costs. The lat- 
ter function was pre-empted by the foreign 
producers, in order to accomplish this fact, 
needed no particular inventiveness or origi- 
nality. They had but to build on what became 
available to them through the process of 
licensing from American patentholders. 

Thus was destroyed the dream that in its 
pursuit in the past by American entrepre- 
neurs brought us ever expanding employ- 
ment opportunities. True, American capital, 
because of its mobility can still participate 
in the expansion, but the benefits do not ac- 
crue to the American workers. 
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In the past we looked to new industries, 
which came to be known as growth indus- 
tries, to take up the slack of industries that 
lagged in employment. A recent example was 
the chemical industry with new products. 
This was a natural development when the 
new and growing industries were operating 
in this country and enjoyed exclusive patent 
rights and tariff protection. Today it is dif- 
ferent. We still have growth industries but 
our own companies license foreign pro- 
ducers or establish producing plants in other 
countries. 

The lower costs of production abroad pro- 
duce the same effects that successive 
production-cost-reductions formerly pro- 
duced in this country. 

When the source of the cheaper product, 
however, is foreign our domestic industry 
is left in a relatively stagnating position. Our 
workers see the growth that previously re- 
sulted in burgeoning employment at home, 
taking place in other countries. 

Thus the whole outlook for greater em- 
ployment is changed. A shift to overseas 
bases has in recent years been going on all 
about us. We can no longer reason as we 
did before. When our capital can move over- 
seas so readily the accustomed door to 
greater employment in this country to which 
we looked in the past is largely shut off. 


EXPORTS AS AN OFFSET 


It is said that employment generated by 
exports offsets the jobs lost to imports. Ex- 
ports, however, cannot overcome the growth- 
killing effects of imports that rob our growth 
industries of their dynamic employment po- 
tentials, as described above: e.g., man-made 
fibers. This is something that was not on 
the scene until the past decade; and it has 
already taken a heavy toll. We have before 
us the bright example of computer exports. 

In 1960 we exported only $48 million of 
electronic computers, accessories and parts. 
By 1969 this figure had climbed to $728 mil- 
lion. This heartening record is equaled, how- 
ever, by our importation of telecommuni- 
cation apparatus (radio, TV, etc.) which 
moved from $127 million in 1960 to $1,006 
million in 1969. Here we have evidence of 
the rapidity of import invasion if the com- 
petitive cost-advantage of the imported 
product is right. The evidence is very con- 
vincing in persuading us that industries that 
do not yet feel much pressure from imports 
may find themselves beleagured in a few 
years’ time. 

Even so well-established an industry as 
the automobile makers, who were among the 
very pioneers of the mass-production sys- 
tem, found that there was still a market to 
be found in the income brackets that lie 
below the lowest-cost automobiles our in- 
dustry was able to manufacture. 

If we scan the income distribution by 
family in this country in a recent year 
(1968) we may better appreciate what the 
potential market may be today. 39.7% of 
family income in 1968 resided in the $10,000 
and over brackets. 23.4% fell into the 
$7,000-89,999 bracket. Below that level only 
a low-price automobile, new or secondhand, 
could hope to make headway. Yet, 26.6% of 
the total income fell into the $3,000-$6,999 
bracket. (Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1970, Table 486, p. 322). 

Here was an invitation to any automobile 
manufacturers who could produce a vehicle 
at a price low enough to tap this market. 
Those more likely to have that capacity 
would, however, be foreign producers who 
enjoyed the competitive benefit of low wage 
rates and high productivity. The result was 
the capture in a few years of 10%-15% of the 
total American automobile market by im- 
ports. 

American producers were prevented by la- 
bor costs and the productivity level from 
supplying this potential market. They are 
making a second attempt, but imports con- 
tinue to grow. Unless rising productivity can 
reduce sharply the man-hours needed to 
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produce cheaper automobiles, the imported 
product will continue to supply the greater 
part of the low-priced car market. As pre- 
viously noted, a substantial productivity in- 
crease translates into heavy worker-displace- 
ment. Already some components are being 
imported in order to assure a low price. This 
practice, however, does not help domestic 
employment. 
THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 

This is essentially the dilemma in which 
American industry finds herself today vis-a- 
vis imports. The pressure to remain or to 
become competitive with imports, as if suc- 
cess in this endeavor would restore the 
magic of old, works at cross-purpose with 
the naticnal goal of full employment. The 
sharper the import competition the more 
hopeless the effort to increase employment 
through cost reduction. Movement to over- 
seas bases will be stimulated. 

IMPORT CEILINGS OR QUOTAS AS A REMEDY 

Any proposed remedy must therefore ad- 
dress itself to this dilemma. To retain a rea- 
sonable share of our market for domestical- 
ly-produced goods calls for import controls 
that are designed to produce precisely that 
result. The tariff has been reduced to in- 
effective levels in most instances. Import 
ceilings or quotas represent the most ef- 
fective as well as the most reasonable in- 
strument available for prevention of the 
pre-emption and despoliation of our market 
by imports running wild. Ceiling or quota 
limitations can be devised to provide for a 
reasonable level of imports and sharing of 
our market in proportion to its expansion 
from year to year. They would at the same 
time control the shipment to this country 
of products manufactured abroad from 
plants established by American capital. 

Our industries would once more be assured 
of a growing market and higher employ- 
ment if they were guarded against disrup- 
tion by imports. 

There can be little question that our pat- 
ent system contributed greatly to the vision 
of successive cost reductions as the key to 
the mass production and the mass market 
which together brought greater employment. 
When imports are poised ready to jump 
ahead of our prcducers because of the cost 
advantage enjoyed by the former, our pro- 
ducers face a disheartening if not impossi- 
ble prospect; and our economy will lose the 
propulsive lure that formerly induced it to 
work production miracles. Labor will be the 
evicted bystander. 


Eclipse OF U.S. WORLD PRODUCTIVE AND 
COMPETITIVE LEADERSHIP 


(By O. R. Strackbein, president, the Na- 


tion-Wide Committee on Import-Export 


Policy, June 14, 1971) 

This will be an attempt in a very abridged 
form to trace the recent make-over of the 
American economy in terms of its competi- 
tive capacity in relation to the rest of the 
world. 

In order to find an anchor-point it will be 
necessary to go back a generation or two. No 
specific date can be fixed but it is desirable 
to go back far enough to trace the divergence 
of our economy from its previous state and 
particularly from that of other countries, or 
to about 1900. 

The old idea governing wage income was 
based partially on the iron theory of wages 
of Ricardo and others. The principal thrust 
was to get as much labor for as little pay 
as possible. Wage reductions were imposed 
as a remedy when business went sour in de- 
pressions. In other words, wages were an evil 
burden on production. Labor could be and 
was sweated on “sound” economic principle. 
Legislation and judicial decisions under- 
wrote the practice by keeping unionization 
under wraps. 

NEW CONCEPT TAKES SHAPE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

After the concept of mass-production took 

hold as a result of mechanical inventiveness 
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in this country, a ray of light of a different 
wave length broke through. Perhaps the first 
concrete progeny of this beam of light was 
the anti-trust laws, in the sense that they 
reflected the economic meaning of competi- 
tion versus monopoly power. At the bottom 
of this distinction lay the interest of the 
consumer or the people. Competition would 
bring prices down. Monopoly was bad be- 
cause it placed pricing in the hands of the 
monopolists whoever these might be and 
made of it an instrument of enrichment at 
the expense of the people. 

With this concept the seedbed was ready 
for another new idea. If mechanical genius 
was sufficient to speed the wheels of produc- 
tion and swell the streams of goods, the 
process left to itself was doomed to choke 
itself on a vast accumulation of products 
that had nowhere to go. 


EXAMPLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


Folklore has it that Henry Ford was the 
genius who broke the dilemma. His reason- 
ing seems simple enough; but it was revolu- 
tionary if seen as a radical departure from 
the old wage theory. He saw the need of con- 
sumer purchasing power and wages as the 
life-saver of mass-production. He instituted 
the $5 per day wage, unheard of at the time. 
His vision, however, had a yet deeper percep- 
tion. 

Consumer income was not then, as it is not 
now, all of the same level. How many con- 
sumers enjoyed incomes of $25,000 or 
more?—a tidy sum in Ford’s early days. Not 
very many. If the cost of an automobile was 
such that only the wealthy could buy it, 
there was no point in making a great many 
automobiles. They would only pile up as in- 
ventory. The cost per unit would remain 
high because of low volume of production. 

It was obvious, however, that the cost of 
the automobile could be reduced substanti- 
ally—how far down no one knew—if over- 
head were spread over thousands of cars 
rather than hundreds and as production 
methods were improved. More yet could be 
done if hundreds of thousands of cars could 
be built; but would people buy them? 

If the wealthier elements were buying cars 
because they liked them, would not the next 
lower layer of income level also buy them 
if the cost could be brought within their 
range? Obviously, the question of chicken or 
egg sequence faced Mr. Ford. He was allergic 
to bankers but made the plunge on the 
strength of his faith in his vision. He sensed 
that the demand for automobiles was elastic. 
The farther down he could bring the cost 
the larger the demand he would encounter. 
The more cars he produced, the lower would 
be the cost of each. He could now visualize 
the bonanza that awaited him if he kept the 
faith. If there were a hundred who could 
buy at car at a price of $5,000 and a thousand 
who could pay $4,000, and a hundred thou- 
sand who would pay $3,000, there might be 
a million who could buy a car at $500. 

Mr. Ford operated on this principle and 
met with phenomenal success, His was the 
epic of the marriage of mass-production and 
mass-consumption. He, together with others 
who saw the same vision, gave to the world 
the uniquely American system of production 
and distribution. 

The system was not fully understood, as 
it may not yet be fully understood, but it 
was viable, albeit there was danger that it 
might be run into the ground, Indeed a 
historic crash did occur in 1929. It was only 
in the next decade that the birthpangs of 
the twin equation of mass-production-mass- 
consumption, with much travail, achieved a 
parturition or actual delivery. 

The old idea of wages as a monstrous if 
necessary evil was nevertheless not easily 
fended off. It was ready to strangle the new- 
born idea; but yet the offspring lived and 
before long was a lusty challenger of the old 
concept; and in time won the day—some 
would say, in spades. 

The American productive system as epit- 
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omized by the automobile brought industrial 
leadership of the world to the United States. 
After World War II the other industrial 
countries were convinced of the virtues of 
the system as a producer of goods and they 
fell in line in full cry. 

With the help of the Marshall Plan, the 
infusion of copious capital, and the exposure 
of thousands of foreign productivity teams 
to our plants and factories, followed by bil- 
lions of dollars of private investments abroad 
by our industries, the other industrial coun- 
tries moved apace in modern technology and 
managerial skills. Their productivity, for- 
merly far below that of our industries, was 
soon hard on our heels, in a few instances 
perhaps forging ahead. In some notable in- 
stances foreign industries such as steel and 
textiles in Japan, installed modern machin- 
ery and equipment virtually from the ground 
up, industry-wide, while our industries were 
saturated with machinery ranging from the 
obsolete, the obsolescent to the modern. This 
represented a competitive handicap for us. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

The example of the automobile did not 
long remain unique if it ever had that dis- 
tinction, The principle of cost and price re- 
duction as a means of reaching a mass mar- 
ket succeeded handsomely in other indus- 
tries that made products for which the de- 
mand was elastic. An inelastic demand such 
as we encounter in many essentials, such as 
salt and sugar, where consumption is limited 
by the number of stomachs to be fed, does 
not lend itself to the type of growth and 
proliferution that supports great industrial 
expansion. 

Demand for the nonessentials, on the 
other hand, answers to the old concept of 
the “indefinite expansibility of human 


wants.” It is in this field that American pro- 
duction has found its widest expansion and 
intensification. Examples: several cars in a 
family, multiple radio and TV sets, twenty 


pairs of shoes in milady'’s closet. 

The “expansibility” of human wants de- 
pende-{ for its realization on rising income, 
such as we have witnessed in this country as 
it made its way to affluency. Potential con- 
sumers could become actual consumers, and 
the proliferation of nonessential goods be- 
came characteristic of our economy of abun- 
dance, also one of waste and obsolescence. 
Such an economy becomes distinctly more 
sensitive than one that caters only to essen- 
tials and little more. 

The American economy today is still ahead 
of other nations in consumer goods. Per 
capita production and consumption had been 
phenomenal in comparison with the rest 
of the world, other than Canada, but the 
gap is narrowing. The technological develop- 
ment of other countries and adoption of our 
mass-production system poses a threat to us 
that is yet to be fully perceived or 
appreciated. 

CHANGED COMPETITIVE WORLD 

The other countries have indeed adopted 
our mass-production system, but while their 
wages have risen—in many instances more 
than ours in percentage terms, though not in 
dollars and cents——-they continue to lag far 
behind us (Canada excepted). Their con- 
sumers are unable to buy all their mass- 
produced goods. Therefore they need foreign 
markets, far beyond our needs, to dispose of 
their surplus. This country offers the most 
attractive market, and in 1970 we took $40 
billion in goods from other countries. An 
increase in wages abroad would lessen pres- 
ent dependency on exports. Our economic re- 
lations with other countries as represented 
by trade have changed in a basic sense be- 
cause of the wage discrepancy. There was a 
time when the wage discrepancy was less 
crucial. Our higher productivity acted as a 
considerable offset. Today that offset is 
shrinking and in some instances has been 
lost; and there is another challenge, as we 
shall see. 

The transformation of our competitive 
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Standing vis a vis the industrially advanced 
nations can best be appreciated if we place 
Henry Ford and his vision and endeavors in 
his day in the present world milieu. 

This tour of imagination requires that 
other industrial countries had been abreast 
of Mr. Ford in point of automotive tech- 
nology—i.e., they could in a short time have 
produced as good an automobile as Mr. Ford. 
We assume further that his competitors had 
perceived the meaning of cost-reduction as a 
means of tapping a broader market, as de- 
scribed herein. At the same time their wages 
were a half or less of those paid by him. The 
duty on automobiles, let us say, was 5% if 
they were imported into this country. 

Now, as Mr. Ford, struggled to bring his 
cost down, so that he could offer his auto- 
mobile to the public at $1,000, thus hoping 
to open a wider market, his competitors 
could have offered this product at, say, $750 
or $800! They could also have beaten him to 
the $500 level. 

The envisioned bonanza that became his 
when he had the market to himself would 
have evaporated. He could perhaps in those 
days have reduced his wages sufficiently to 
contest his foreign competitors’ conquest of 
his market but this step would have violated 
and subverted his very vision of increasing 
consumer purchasing power. 

Had he been confronted fifty-odd years 
ago with very low-cost imports he might 
have opened branch plants abroad to reach 
into the pools of low-wage labor and ex- 
ported his product to this country and to 
other markets from abroad. He might also 
have licensed foreign producers to produce 
his car; but whatever recourse he might 
have had Detroit would not have become 
the automobile capital of the world. The vast 
employment offered by the automobile in- 
dustry over the years in this country would 
have been much smaller. The swelling pay- 
rolls of the manufacturers of automobiles, 
of raw materials and parts and components 
would not have fertilized the economy, as 
they did, with gold dust. Our economy would 
have moved ahead at a distinctly more 
pedestrian pace. 

Add to the automobile industry numerous 
other rich examples of industries that pros- 
pered and proliferated under the American 
productive system, and the results would 
have been very different. Had these many 
other industries also sought to make their 
way, not under the conditions that actually 
prevailed at that time but under conditions 
such as they would have been had the 
present-day competitive situation, including 
the advanced state of foreign technology and 
the lower wages accompanying it, been sub- 
stituted for the actual one, all would have 
been different. The American system would 
not have become so sharply differentiated 
during the decades of 1910-1950 from its 
counterparts in other parts of the world. 

International costs of production would 
have remained on a much more uniform 
level. In other words, the differences in cost 
levels throughout the industrial world would 
have been comparable to the differences with- 
in the confines of this country or as they 
are within the borders of Europe itself. 
These differences would have been bridge- 
able, and free trade would have been a much 
more feasible undertaking, even as it has 
recently been found to be within the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association. 

UNTENABLE ANALOGIES 

However, to seek to equate the discrepancy 
between American costs and foreign costs 
with the cost differences within the country 
and thus to minimize the disruption caused 
by virtually unimpeded imports into this 
country today, is to overlook the function of 
comparative dimensions. We have free trade 
in this country and shifts have taken place 
in industrial locations (indeed not without 
some distress, as with the migration South 
of the textile industry); and Europe is able 
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to come together in areas of free trade, but 
that is not the same as exposing the high 
production-cost levels of this country to 
those of other countries that are armed with 
our technology, but not with our high wages. 
Nothing is gained by confusing the two; 
much is obscured. Had we started on the 
same level with other countries, and had the 
American system been accepted abroad and 
thrived there, including the concept of high 
consumer purchasing power as a function 
of high wages, or had we not adopted our 
system at all, we would have been close 
enough together in competitive levels to em- 
bark on free trade along with the EEC and 
EFTA. 

We are, however, farther from that condi- 
tion today than formerly. With productivity 
no longer so far apart, and narrowing, but 
with chasms dividing our wage levels from 
those of our foreign competitors it is unreal- 
istic to equate our internal competitive di- 
versity with that existing between us and 
our foreign competitors. 

The competitive discrepancy between this 
country and the rest of the world in a vast 
array of products has produced precisely the 
troublous problems that confront us today. 
We do ourselves no good by minimizing the 
problem. But for this gaping discrepancy we 
would not for example, haye witnessed the 
virtual loss of the consumer electronic indus- 
try to other countries. We would not now be 
witnessing the rising threat from synthet- 
ic textile imports. We would not see the 
helplessness of our automobile industry in 
its efforts to compete against German and 
Japanese “mini cars”, produced at costs we 
cannot match despite our technology. We 
would not have witnessed the virtual vanish- 
ing of the American-flag merchant marine— 
down to carrying only 5% of our total im- 
ports and exports. As for radio we did indeed 
for some years enjoy the same fruits of cost- 
reduction as we did earlier with the auto- 
mobile. The product was one for which the 
potential demand was very high, as well as 
elastic. We needed only to bring the cost and 
the price down sufficiently to tap the mass 
market. This was done without benefit of im- 
port competition, as it was also done earlier 
with the automobile. Our technology and 
business acumen in both Instances succeeded 
in tapping the mass market. We did not need 
imports as a monitor. Again, much employ- 
ment was added to the economy by the radio 
industry. 

Then came television, first black and white 
and then the color version. Before our tech- 
nology had gone all the way, even with the 
black and white, foreign sets challenged our 
progress toward saturation of the market. 
We were headed off at the pass, so to speak, 
Sets could be made more cheaply abroad. Our 
companies then invested abroad and, of 
course, hired foreign workers rather than 
American. They licensed foreign manufac- 
turers for a fee, and our economy lost the 
usual value of patents as generators of jobs 
in this country. Even the manufacture of 
radio sets rushed overseas. It was possible to 
produce sets more cheaply abroad and thus 
to tap yet lower levels of consumer income 
in this country and to exploit the market for 
multiple sets. Once more the increasing em- 
ployment that formerly would have been ours 
was lost. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


There exist in superabundance those who 
insist that domestic and foreign competition 
exert the same benign influences that bring 
down costs to consumers. As already noted, 
we needed no import competition to bring 
down the cost of automobiles or radios; nor 
for that matter, to bring down the cost of 
telephone use. This is not to say that import 
competition has no effect on prices. If, how- 
ever, it enjoys too sharp an advantage, the 
effect on domestic production and employ- 
ment can be not only erosive but lethal. We 
have but to reflect on what has happened, not 
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only to consumer radio and television prod- 
ucts, but turn our gaze on the sewing ma- 
chine, watches, typewriters, binoculars, 
athletic goods, glassware, pottery, tile, foot- 
wear, specialty steel, fish and fishery prod- 
ucts, some fruits and vegetables, if we wish 
to behold cripples and wrecks of what were 
once flourishing industries in this country 
and healthy employers of labor. There are 
others; and yet others are waiting in line. 

To equate domestic inventions and innova- 
tions as disrupters and displacers of labor 
with the effects of imports is to be hopelessly 
hobbled by collegs-lm>lanted mental rigid- 
ities over which reality has little hope of pre- 
vailing. Workers displaced by technology 
within this country have always had the hope 
that the ensuing lower prices would stimu- 
late consumption (assuming an elastic de- 
mand) sufficiently to lead in time to higher 
employment. Not so when imports produce 
the displacement. The higher employment 
occurs in other countries, not here. Indeed, 
investment in our own industries is discour- 
aged. 

Moreover, when promising new industries 
in this country might be expected, as earlier 
in this century, to open new fields of plenti- 
ful employment, face the present-day situa- 
tion, including instant licensing of foreign 
production, they would not prosper, but 
would make a halting beginning and then 
wither on the vine. They would see their po- 
tential market opened to imports to reap 
the rich harvest that previously was their 
own. There is then no hope that “in time” 
new jobs will proliferate over the American 
landscape. 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF THE IMPORT PROBLEM 


The deterioration of our trade balance in 
the last decade reflects the results of the de- 
velopments that have been described. From 
1958 through 1970 our share of world ex- 
ports of manufactured goods has shrunk 
from 27.7% to 21.3%, or by 30%. While we 
still enjoy an export surplus in a few items 


(such as machinery and chemicals) this sur- 
plus has been narrowing ominously. The 
high-volume of our machinery exports has, 


however, virtually destroyed our hope of 
reaping the benefits of new or “sophisticated” 
product development. The lead we have in 
computers, and other “high-technology” 
products, for example, must be regarded as 
temporary. In nearly all other product lines 
we are in a deficit position. Employment in 
these extensive deficit lines exceeds that of 
the handful of industries in which we still 
enjoy a surplus, by over 2 million. These def- 
icits did not result from a sudden onset of 
inefficiency in this country, as is so frequent- 
ly implied, but from the transformation 
herein described. 

There are those who take great but un- 
justifiable comfort from the sizable excess 
of our returns on foreign investments over 
current annual capitai outflows. This should 
be no cause for elation since it only measures 
the competitive advantage available to our 
capital in the lower wage refuges abroad. 
The dividends received cannot begin to offset 
the employment and wage outlays that our 
economy did not enjoy because of the 
changed conditions, They merely help to con- 
ceal the true competitive disasters we face— 
through no fault, it may be said, of the 
industries concerned. 

If we can no longer, as it is, count on the 
growth that follows cost-reduction through 
higher technology because imports can beat 
us in efforts to tap mass consumer income, 
we must seek means of restoring the condi- 
tions that will assure us the fruits of tech- 
nological progress. 


CONCLUSION 


The cost-chasm that separates us from our 
competitors is deep-seated and structural in 
nature and will not yield to diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. The stubborn persistence of the 
differences is rooted in national economic 
policies, imposed on industry in the form 
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of controls that are quite inflexible. As a 
result international competitive forces that 
might be expected to narrow the cost-gaps 
are quite thoroughly frustrated, with no end 
in sight. 

The only effective remedy lies in setting 
ceilings over imports. By holding imports 
to a reasonable share of our market while 
permitting their growth as our market grows, 
nothing is disrupted, New industries and old 
could then once more .ook forward to enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their cost-reduction 
accomplishments. Otherwise our domestic 
investment climate will not attract, as it 
did in the past, the infusion of capital need- 
ed for growth and higher employment. 

We cannot hope under present conditions 
to achieve full employment except possibly 
under some unforeseen abnormal conditions. 
Our market is one of the most open in the 
world. The few import quotas we have on 
non-farm products are noted chiefly for their 
liberality. This liberality allows the imports 
of those few products that are under quota 
restrictions to loom larger than they would 
be if the quotas were really restrictive. By 
being liberal we are made to look illiberal. 

The American competitive position in the 
world has changed basically and radically, 
but not irreversibly. We must adapt or pay 
the price in loss of employment and real 
national income. We must not allow our- 
selves to become as dependent as was colonial 
Great Britain, on dividends earned abroad. 


Our “Lasor-INTENSIve” INDUSTRIES: LET’s 
PRESERVE THEM AGAINST IMPORTS 


(By O. R. Strackbein, president of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, July 9, 1971) 


What the WORDS Mean 


When American industry and agriculture 
complain over the inroads of imports in the 
domestic market they are told to divert their 
capital from “labor-intensive” industries 
into “capital-intensive” ones or, alternative- 
ly, they are admonished to become more ef- 
ficient where they are. Neither suggestion 
gives evidence of penetrating thought. 

What, we may ask, is a “labor-intensive 
industry", and what a “capital-intensive” in- 
dustry? Simply put, any industry that de- 
pends more on hand operations than on ma- 
chine operations would be relatively labor- 
intensive. When cigars were hand-filled and 
hand-rolled the operation could be called 
labor-intensive. When automatic machines 
replaced the handwork, or nearly all of it, 
the industry became relatively capital-in- 
tensive, 

Labor-intensive industries are usually re- 
garded as "inefficient" because of their low 
output per man-hour. “Inefficiency” does not, 
in this usage necessarily mean poor manage- 
ment, wasteful methods or indolence, nepo- 
tism or the like, Indeed, hand operations 
may be performed with great skill, dexterity 
and speed and still be regarded as ineffici- 
ent—in the economic sense. A coal miner 
using pick and shovel might work with 
great energy, application and speed but he 
would still be woefully inefficient compared 
with a modern coal digging behemoth. The 
latter might do the work of a dozen or score of 
men or more, depending on its size, power, 
etc. It is therefore much more efficient than 
the man with pick and shovel. 

A blinding error is committed, however, 
when we approach the question of relative 
competitive standing of labor-intensive and 
capital-intensive industries. 

All industries are labor-intensive.—Except 
under monopolistic or semi-monopolistic 
conditions, employee compensation repre- 
sents some 80% of the cost of production. 
In 1968 corporate business (including mu- 
tual financing institutions) received an in- 
come of $403 billion. Of this amount $318 
billion represented employee compensation, 
or 79%. (See Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 
1970, Table 479, p. 316). 
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Obviously, not all corporations are capital- 
intensive. However, the notion that capital- 
intensive industries enjoy a lower total labor 
cost in terms of percentage of the value of 
the finished product than do the labor-in- 
tensive industries is a delusion. The error 
arises from calculations commonly made 
from statistical tables that show industrial 
classifications, such as “Motor Vehicles and 
Equipment”, “Blast Furnace and Basic Steel 
Products", etc. which set forth the number 
of employees, payroll, the value added by 
manufacturing and the value of shipments. 
The source of the statistics is the Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Census of Manufactures. (See 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1970, Table 
1119, p. 700-704). 


THE TERM “INDUSTRY” MAL-DEFINED 


Unfortunately for a more accurate ac- 
count of the relation of employee compen- 
sation to value of shipments, these Census 
industrial classifications nearly always re- 
flect only the last stage of production. The 
automobile industry, i.e., “Motor Vehicles 
and Equipment”, as represented by the 4 
manufacturers (General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler and American Motors) is only a 
small part of the productive operations that 
in the aggregate combine to produce an au- 
tomobile. The value of shipments of the “in- 
dustry” in 1967 was $40.3 billion. The num- 
ber of employees was 743,000; the payroll, 
$5.9 billion. In other words, the payroll came 
to only 148% of the total value of ship- 
ments! 

Therefore the automobile industry Is called 
“capital-intensive” or “labor-sparse’—a ver- 
itable caricature. 

It must be clear that much, very much, 
labor had already been expended before the 
assembly operation performed by the auto- 
mobile companies had even begun. The iron 
ore was mined, shipped and smelted. The 
proportionate outlay for employee compen- 
sation in the mines, in the warehouses, for 
transportation, for financing, for insurance, 
taxes, etc. must be accumulated as cost of 
the steel that was incorporated into the au- 
tomobile. The same applies to copper, glass, 
paint, aluminum, rubber, industrial chemi- 
cals and water consumed, and all else that 
became a part of the finished product. 

If this were done, not only in the case of 
the motor vehicle industry but in all other 
industrial classifications made by the Bureau 
of the Census, a wholly different picture of 
labor and capital intensiveness would re- 
sult. 

Even in the “steel industry” the payroll 
(1967) of $5.0 billion was expended to pro- 
duce steel shipments valued at $22 billion, 
or only 22.7% of the value of the product. 
Again, the defect in this statistic is that the 
steel industry is much more than the steel 
mills. “Value added” by these mills was $10.1 
billion. The payroll was 50% of this added 
value. The payroll, however, still leaves out 
overhead in great part. 

Altogether all that is not profit, taxes or 
interest, in the cost of the final product has 
been expended as employee compensation at 
some stage in the productive process. Even 
taxes in considerable part go into employee 
compensation of federal, state or local gov- 
ernmental workers. Insurance and financial 
costs (interest) also bear their share of em- 
ployee compensation. 


Preponderance of Employee Compensation 
in Costs 


So it may be said that employee compen- 
sation is the vastly dominant part of cost of 
production and also in moving the goods 
into the hands of consumers through whole- 
saling, advertising and retailing. Labor-in- 
tensiveness is therefore characteristic of all 
production and distribution. To repeat, there 
is no such operation as a labor sparse one, 
in terms of share of total costs measured 
against final price, outside of monopoly con- 
ditions. 
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It was long bruited over the land and es- 
pecially in the colleges of economics that 
our “capital-intensive” industries were our 
heaviest exporters and also least vulnerable 
to imports; and so they were for a time, for 
obvious reasons. During the past decade, 
however, the facts of our new competitive 
situation in the world have demolished this 
claim. The automobile industry, the elec- 
tronics industry, the typewriter, sewing ma- 
chine, steel and meat-packing industries 
have learned in recent years that capital-in- 
tensiveness has not shielded them against 
the impact of import competition, for rea- 
sons that by now must be obvious: tech- 
nological diffusion. 


SCAPEGOAT ECONOMICS 


There was a vastly receptive intellectual 
market in this country a generation ago for 
the economic theories that upheld free trade, 
especially in the universities. With the onset 
of the Great Depression in 1929 the economi- 
cally frustrated public became so eager for 
a scapegoat that it was possible to saddle 
the subsequent passage of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff in 1930 with a causative function in 
the generation of the Depression, which 
burst upon us seven months earlier in the 
stock market crash. The scapegoat lived and 
thrived for thirty years—a phenomenon of 
longevity for the quadruped. 

Now in the rubble and shambles, recogniz- 
able as the fruits of our long-term trade 
policy launched in mid-thirties, we should 
look for the more probable causes of our 
present unenviable situation in the world 
of competition—something other than 
Messrs. Hawley and Smoot. 


HISTORICAL ROOTS AND PERSPECTIVE 


Before the advent of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury the economy of this country so far as 
production is concerned was much the same 
as that found in Europe. The attitude to- 
ward wages was also little different. How- 
ever, in the post Civil War years in this coun- 
try the base for a considerable divergence 
was taking shape. “Big business” was coming 
on the scene. Trusts were being formed. 

To their credit professional economists 
Saw the dangers of monopoly power. Their 
insight paved the way for the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law of 1890. Implicit in this section 
was recognition of the value of free com- 
petition as a price regulator. Monopolies were 
regarded as evil because they made possible 
the maintenance of high prices and the har- 
boring of inefficient methods of production. 

As the native inventive genius led to rev- 
olutionary discoveries that in turn paved 
the way to mass production we came to the 
threshold of the great departure from the 
European system of production and distri- 
bution. 


MASS PRODUCTION AND MASS CONSUMPTION 


After mass production became possible and 
in some instances an actuality the way was 
open to a reassessment of the accepted at- 
titude toward wages. The European attitude 
toward wages, as exemplified by the British 
economists, notably Ricardo, began to loom 
as an obstacle to mass production. Wages had 
been regarded as an evil, albeit a necessary 
one. They were kept down while the hours 
of work were kept long by anti-union legis- 
lation and judicial flat. The theorists served 
the business needs of the times. 

But where was mass-production to go (1) 
if monopolistic practices would prevent 
prices from being reduced in order to reach 
more consumers, and (2) if consumers lacked 
Sufficient means to buy all the vast volumes 
of goods that could be produced even if prices 
were reduced by competition? Who, in any 
event, were the consumers? Were they prin- 
cipally the property owners, business pro- 
prietors and professional people? A little 
reflection would show the fallacy of such 
thinking. The most numerous consumers 
were the workers in factories and mines, on 
farms, in forests and fisheries: but how 
much purchasing power did they have? 
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THE FUNCTION OF WAGES IN CONVERTING 
WORKERS INTO CUSTOMERS 


Henry Ford saw the connection and one day 
he raised the wages of his workers to $5 per 
day, a virtually unheard of level in his day. 
There was potential magic in the concept, 
but the vision grew slowly. Yet it was not 
discarded. The automotive industry, par- 
ticularly Ford, also perceived the rich ore that 
could be mined if the theory of the elasticity 
of demand were worked for what it was 
worth. On reflection it could easily be seen 
that if an automobile could not be sold for 
less than $1500 or $2,000 dollars (equivalent 
to perhaps to $7500 to $12,000 today) oniy 
the top layer of income of the country would 
be tapped. 

If the cost could be reduced to $1,000 while 
at the same time consumer income were in- 
creased, & richer market would become avail- 
able; and much better if the price could be 
reduced to $500. This is to say, it became 
clear that the demand for automobiles was 
such that if @ satisfactory product could be 
offered at lower prices, sales volume could be 
increased handsomely. That was “elasticity” 
of demand. However, which came first, the 
chicken or the egg? There was only one way 
to find out and Henry Ford did it. He plunged, 
without aid of the banks, and, appreciating 
the economics of big scale operation, he was 
able to bring down the price by the simple 
process of building many more cars and, 
luckily, selling them. Soon there was no 
longer any doubt, that the equation of mass 
production backed by mass consumption 
was equal to a vast fortune in manufactur- 
ing. 

EFFECT OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


It was, however, not until the Great De- 
pression struck and efforts were made to 
reconstitute the purchasing power, that the 
general attitude toward wages began to 
change. Legislative approval was given to 
obligatory collective bargaining; and mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of work 
were established. The struggie was long and 
Sometimes bitter, but in the end the equa- 
tion was sustained. 

The American productive economy was now 
different from the European and even more 
so from the Japanese. Wage reduction was no 
longer to be regarded as an acceptable means 
of becoming or remaining competitive. 

The vast productive power of the United 
States proved itself during World War TI; 
and before many years the other noncommu- 
nist industrial countries elected to adopt 
our system of mass production. They did not, 
however, so readily accept the second half 
of the formula, and purchasing power lagged 
behind output of goods, thus producing 
pressure for exports. 

Meantime the American economic sys- 
tem was brought under a multitude of gov- 
ernmental controls, as were also the econ- 
omies of the other Western countries and 
Japan. Free enterprise was left little scope 
for competitive maneuvering, since nearly 
all the factors of production came under 
rigid control. While wages in this country 
were not controlled as such, the collective 
bargaining power of labor in the United 
States became such that wage reductions 
became as rare as the bald eagle and near- 
ing extinction. Social welfare programs also 
came to rest on industry as rising costs, 
added to the already high costs of national 
defense. 

FPORSAKING LAISSEZ FAIRE 


Thus while the old laissez-faire economy 
was being fragmented and in fact all but 
discarded on the domestic front we embarked 
in the opposite direction with respect to in- 
ternational trade. With a fanfare suitable to 
the coronation of divine kings and queens 
the reduction of trade barriers was launched 
and carried on in a worshipful procession of 
tariff-cutting from conference to conference 
for thirty years. We all but dismantled our 
tariff on the ground that our higher tech- 
nological attainments could meet the worst 
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that the rest of the world could offer us in 
competition based on low wages. Cordell Hull, 
the reputed father of the Reciprocal” Trade 
Program was all but sainted. Peace would 
reign over the world and the goodwill that 
would attend free trade would surely lead us 
into the promised land. 

We reduced our tariff some 80% in its 
protective effect, bringing it down from an 
average of a little over 50% to a level 
of some 10%. Beyond that from 35-40% of 
our imports are free of duty. 


EFFECT ON IMPORTS 


Imports began to climb after European and 
Japanese recovery was completed, accom- 
panied, as it was, by great technological leaps. 
Our foreign buying veered from raw mate- 
rials and unmanufactured foodstuffs toward 
finished goods and semi-manufactures. The 
share of our imports or the mix responded to 
the advantage of importing more goods that 
incorporated fully the cheaper foreign wages. 
Where 1956-60 equals 100 the imports of fin- 
ished manufactures rose to 474 by 1969 while 
the imports of crude materials rose to only 
133 and the imports of crude foodstuffs to 
only 111. After ali the raw materials incor- 
porated only one stage of production and 
therefore only one dose of cheap labor while 
the finished goods incorporated the full suc- 
cession of stages of manufacturing, thus 
making a better bargain. 

With the exception of a narrow band of 
products we now import more than we ex- 
port. The narrow band is composed princi- 
pally of machinery, including industrial ma- 
chinery, aircraft, computers, office machinery, 
automobiles, etc.; and chemicals. In these 
goods, except automobiles, we still enjoy a 
large surplus, but the deficit incurred in 
nearly all other products has overcome the 
surplus enjoyed by the narrow band. The 
deficit would be appreciably worse if we 
should strip our exports of goods shipped un- 
der Foreign Aid, Food for Peace, etc., and 
worse yet if we should value our imports on 
what they cost us rather than their cost at 
the foreign point of shipment. Instead of a 
surplus of several billion dollars annually we 
would have shown a sizeable deficit. In 1970, 
instead of a surplus of $2.7 billion ($42.7 bil- 
lion in exports against $40.0 billion in im- 
ports) we would have had a deficit of a sim- 
ilar magnitude. 

Unfortunately for our overall trade bal- 
ance (as distinguished from the balance of 
payments which includes numerous nop~ 
merchandise items such as tourist expendi- 
tures, foreign investments, dividends from 
abroad, military outlays abroad, etc.)—un- 
fortunately, to repeat, the surplus in our 
machinery exports is declining. This surplus 
was, indeed, stimulated in no small degree 
in the first place by our heavy investments 
abroad in plants that we equipped in great 
part with our machinery. As these plants 
have come into production they have in 
some instances reduced our foreign market 
for the very products they make and sell in 
the markets where they are located and in 
third countries. 


WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


We are now in effect meeting our unique 
system coming back to us competitively—our 
system, that is, with one of the two ele- 
ments of the equation missing, which is, to 
repeat, the higher wages that would boost 
the foreign purchasing power sufficiently to 
reduce excessive dependence on exports. 
These countries look to us to provide the 
market they themselves do not create at 
home. 

In this confrontation lies the seeds of our 
economic undoing. Because of the rigidi- 
ties created by planned economies through- 
out the world, including rates of exchange, 
competition has not succeeded in equalizing 
unit costs of production across national 
boundaries. The great trade liberalization 
program, with all its slashing of tariff rates 
has been all but irrelevant. Other measures 
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replaced free competitive forces. While the 
latter would have produced an equilibrium 
of costs, if left to work their effects, they 
have been put in a bottle there to smoke in 
frustration. 

The result has been the creation of coun- 
tries standing on different competitive levels, 
the United States the most disadvantaged 
of all, with merely segmental exceptions that 
may be regarded as temporary. 

How different this world today from the 
accustomed one of the past generation or 
twol 

The automobile was not alone in demon- 
strating the richness of the mass market for 
nonessential but useful and pleasureable 
goods, if only that market could be tapped 
successfully, The telephone, household ap- 
pliances (refrigerators, washing machines, 
dishwashers, vacuum cleaners), radio and 
television, typewriters, cameras, notions and 
novelties, phonographs and records—every- 
thing that might enjoy a potential mass de- 
mand, was eligible for production on a large 
scale if the cost could be brought down to 
the progressively lower levels of income where 
the millions of prospective consumers resided. 

The welter of new products, not really es- 
sential but catering to comfort, pride, pleas- 
sure and convenience, produced under our 
patent system, had the fullness of time in 
which improvements could be made and the 
tempo of manufacture speeded by new devices 
and ingenious labor-saving installations such 
as could be thought up and perfected. From 
relatively high initial costs the price could 
in a matter of years be brought within reach 
of the mass market. No import competition 
was needed to accomplish this objective. In 
most instances, indeed, import competition 
was nil. The incentive was the high sales 
volume assured if the mass market could be 
tapped. Therefore, all the drive was centered 
on that accomplishment. 

In the train of this multifaceted develop- 
ment economic growth went apace. Employ- 
ment, which would have lagged had it de- 
pended on the production of only staples and 
essential goods, expanded hand-in-hand 
with the expansion of industries built around 
the new products. 


Changed Competitive World 


The world has changed in many fields, as 
we read daily, but in few more so than in 
our industrial outlook and expansion of 
employment. 

No longer is it possible today to repeat 
what was the classic way in this country 
during the heyday of our technological su- 
periority. Today our industries, holders of 
patents, soon license foreign producers or 
build plants in foreign countries to manu- 
facture the kind of new products on which 
we formerly depended to absorb the oncom- 
ing army of new workers who reached the 
labor market annually. 

New products or established products that 
might be made still cheaper by technological 
innovations, do not today offer us the hope 
of hiring tens and hundreds of thousand 
new workers. We are headed off at the pass 
by the foreign products made under the same 
patent or process but saturated with low- 
wage labor. In any contest to reach the lower 
layers of consumer income as a yet broader 
market for even well established products, 
such as the automobile, the imports can get 
there first with lower prices and spoil the 
market before our very eyes. 


A CALL FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Bewildered economists call for greater 
efficiency. The steel industry is stagnant! The 
textile industry is “labor-intensive” as if that 
were a sin. Let the imports in: They will 
drive us to greater efficiency! Editorialists, 
saturated with wisdom, and speaking with 
the force of Relevation, take up the cry. Do 
not harbor inefficiency! There is magic in 
free trade, they imply, never bothering to 
point to an example of it anywhere in the 
real world. Let foreign bottoms carry all our 
trade import and export. Even now we carry 
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only 5% of our trade in American-fiag ships! 
We get things cheaper that way! Concentrate 
our resources in “high-technology” (read 
capital-intensive) industry. Let imports drive 
our labor-intensive industries to the wall! 

It seems evident that these cries can arise 
only because the premises have not been ex- 
amined with proper care. In the first place, 
there are few manufacturing industries in 
which the domestic producers are not more 
efficient than their foreign competitors, if we 
measure efficiency by output per man-hour. 
Moreover we have not historically relied on 
imports for our efficiency-motivation. It was 
self-generated as described above. It would 
continue to be so motivated in the future if, 
contrary to fact, the same conditions as in 
the past should prevail. 

It goes without further emphasis that the 
greater productive efficiency so insistently 
called for, can, in any meaningful sense, be 
achieved only by reducing the man-hours 
needed to produce paritcular goods. If a 20% 
cost reduction is needed to meet import 
competition some 25% of the workers must 
be displaced—not only in the final stage of 
production, as in automobile assembly plants, 
but all the way back, not only to ore mines 
and the attendant transportation and other 
auxiliary services, but to all other raw ma- 
terials and attendant services. 

The coal industry serves as a classical ex- 
ample of the price of enhanced efficiency 
as a means of avoiding extinction. Its very 
life was threatened twenty years ago, by 
diesel oil, residual fuel oil and natural gas. 
Under the death sentence the industry 
worked to overcome its handicap of excessive 
man-hours per ton of coal. From 1950 to 
1965 the industry's efforts were crowned with 
success. Productivity was increased three- 
fold. It became competitive with the rival 
fuels and in world markets. 

The price, however, is one that could not 
be paid by many industries without produc- 
ing national economic disaster. Over two- 
thirds of the mine workers were displaced by 
machinery. Over 300,000 miners lost their 
jobs. The problem of rehabilitation of Appa- 
lachia is still with us. It has already cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and has left 
with us a landscape of strip-mining that is 
giving grave concern to ecologists and en- 
vironmentalists. 

Should the steel industry reduce its costs 
in a like manner a disaster of a much great- 
er magnitude would be visited upon us and 
a yet greater one if the textile industry fol- 
lowed suit. Scores of other industries, though 
smaller, are also pressed, some of them more 
grievously than textiles and steel. 


THE SHIFT FROM LABOR-INTENSIVE TO CAPITAL 
INTENSIVE INDUSTRIES 


Despite the economic misnomer of this 
manner of classification of industries so far 
as competitive differentiation is concerned, 
it may pe enlightening to pursue the pro- 
posal of a shift away from the “labor-inten- 
sive” industries to its logical conclusion. 

We have a number of industries that are 
not highly mechanized. If we relinquish them 
to imports we face higher unemployment un- 
less we find places for the displaced workers 
in the high-technology of “‘capital-intensive”’ 
industries, such as computer manufacturing, 
television and radio, aircraft and automobile 
plants, synthetic rubber factories, machinery 
manufacturing, steel mills, man-made fiber 
plants (which now supply more of our fiber 
needs than does cotton), glass bottles, office 
machinery, camera manufacturing plants, 
etc. 

Which one of these, we may ask, is open for 
expanded employment? Several of them al- 
ready tace severe import troubles of their 
own. We find few advertisements for greater 
man-power in the classified advertising sec- 
tions of newspapers. In any event, the avant 
garde industries in point of automation and 
technology are striving with might and main 
to increase productivity, which is too say, re- 
duce the number of their payroll. They are 
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not eager to accept coal-miners or pottery 
workers who have themselves been evicted 
by machines or by imports. The harder these 
industries are pressed by imports the greater 
the need to reduce employment as a means of 
remaining competitive. They will not be in 
the market for more workers. 

It must be true then, after all, that im- 
ports do indeed create pressure for greater 
efficiency! Therefore they are an antidote to 
inflation! 

This is a jumped-to conclusion often 
reached but suffers from the defects of many 
such conclusions. 

Import competition is of a different spe- 
cies from the domestic variety, particularly 
under the present posture of American in- 
dustry before the world. We needed no import 
competition to bring down the cost of radio 
sets. The demand was elastic, and as we 
increased the output per man-hour and re- 
duced the price a lively consumer response 
led to more production, more cost reduction 
and more employment in this country. Had 
imports had the drop on us so far as costs go, 
because of much lower wages, they, and not 
the domestic industry, would have tapped the 
mass market, and the increased employment 
would have taken place abroad rather than 
in this country. This is now happening not 
only with respect to radio sets but TV sets 
and other electronic goods. So, even our front- 
runners are being gunned down by imports! 

Moreover, under the earlier conditions our 
new industries made cost reductions when 
they were ready and the time was propitious. 
Their hands were not forced on the instant, 
as they are by imports, regardless of their 
financial readiness or the unreadiness of im- 
proved models. 

Therefore while import competition may 
indeed create pressure for greater efficiency, 
the character of the pressure is disruptive 
and not conducive to the benefits to which 
our industries were accustomed in the char- 
acteristic race for the mass market. When 
imports create unemployment no collateral 
growth is stimulated in this country as it 
was when, for example, the automobile 
ousted the buggy, leading to broader employ- 
ment. If greater unemployment is to be 
avoided other industries are called on to 
absorb more than their share of total 
employment. 

From 1960 to 1970 our labor force grew 
from 72.1 mililon to 85.9 million, or 19%. 
(Stat. Abs., 1970, Table 317, p. 214 and Cur- 
rent Survey of Business April 1971). During 
the same period total manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 16.79 millions to 19.39 
million or 15.4%, or 19% less than the in- 
crease in the labor force. 

Between them the manufacture of Teztile 
Mill Products, Blast Furnace and Basic Steel 
Products, Footwear, Except Rubber, Stone, 
Clay and Glass Products, Meat Products, and 
Petroleum Refining, fell short by 407,000 
workers of keeping abreast of the increase 
in the labor force from 1960-69 or 1970. 
These industries were all beneficiaries of im- 
port restrictions. Yet their displacement of 
workers was not sufficient to achieve com- 
petitiveness. Had they displaced 24, to 3 mil- 
lion workers they might have recaptured 
their competitive position. By contrast em- 
ployment in government, Federal, State and 
local, increased 46 percent from 1960-69. or 
by 3,874,000 workers! Their wages and sal- 
aries fell on industry in the form of addi- 
tional costs of production. 

The notion that we can relinquish our 
so-called “labor-intensive” industries to 
imports, among which the textile industry 
is usually listed, without suffering economic 
collapse, is false. We need employment- 
breeders, not displacers. We should preserve 
these industries as sources of much-needed 
employment. They are as efficient as any in 
the world but pay wages that buttress our 
consumer purchasing power. They should 
not be forced too rapidly toward automa- 
tion, lest we breed more Appalachias. More- 
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over, other countries can automate too, and 
outpace us once more, 

If we neutralize imports by placing a ceil- 
ing over them which could be ratsed annu- 
ally ın proportion to the expansion of the 
domestic market, we would bring back the 
classic conditions of economic growth in 
this country. If we continue an open-mar- 
ket policy without ceilings, we will rererse 
the process that brought this country to 
world industrial leadership. This will not 
be good for us nor for the remainder of the 
world, short-run or long-run. 

CONCLUSION 

By imposition of ceilings, backstopped, if 
necessary, by import quotas, the erosion of 
our production base would be halted, 
whether or not the imports into this country 
were generated abroad by American patents. 
The latter practice will, in any case, soon be 
outgrown by foreign producers, thanks to 
their catch-up with our technology. They 
will have worthy patents of their own. 

The final notion that the reduction or re- 
moval of foreign nontariff barriers against 
imports would greatly stimulate our exports 
must also be dispelled. Until foreign wages 
in relation to productivity reach our level 
we will not find many outlets abroad for our 
goods, except temporarily. 

So long as we continue our course of a 
planned economy in a world of controlled 
economies and therefore of disparate com- 
petitive levels, while maintaining an open 
market for imports our economy will be out- 
flanked by imports. Any notion of full em- 
ployment in peacetime under such circum- 
stances may also be dismissed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Van DEERLIN, for 3 weeks, on ac- 
count of overseas travel. 

Mr. Zwacu (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today and tomorrow, on 
account of the death of his mother. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. Boccs), for today on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of of Mr. 
Boccs), for Monday, July 12, through 
Friday, July 23, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Wriutam D. Forp (at the request 
of Mr. Boaes), for today and Tuesday, 
July 13, on account of official business. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pv Pont) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Kemp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MITCHELL) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. MITCHELL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sraccers, today, for 15 minutes, to 
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revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp), to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Morse, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crane, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. James V. Stanton), to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FoLey, for 10 minutes, today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Rarick, the remarks made during 
his 1 minute speech today and that they 
appear in the Extensions of Remarks, 
today. 

Mr. Gray in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MicHet and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pu Pont) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HASTINGs. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. Scumirz in three instances. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia in two 
instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in four instances. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. HILLIS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MITCHELL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Maxon in four instances. 

Mr. ABOUREZK in five instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. FisHer in three instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. Roysat in 10 instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two 
instances. 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. RYAN in three instances. 

Mr. Rovca to in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Dennis in two instances. 

Mr. Dickinson in three instances. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. DELLENBACK. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. James V. STANTON) and to 
include extraneous material: ) 

Mr. AnbDerson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. DuLsKI in six instances. 

Mr, HATHAWAY. 

Mr. Manon. 

Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 

Mr. CLARK in two instances. 

Mr. PIcKLE in two instances. 

Mr. Moorneap in two instances. 

Mr. Pucrnsx1 in six instances. 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr, Becicu in two instances. 

Mr. HunGate in two instances. 

Mr. Mitts of Arkansas in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. Mazzottr in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1828. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a Conquest of 
Cancer Agency in order to conquer cancer 
at the earliest possible date; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 13, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


954. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report of procurement from 
small and other business firms, July 1970 to 
April 1971, pursuant to section 10(d) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

955. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a copy of Presidential Determination 
No. 71-17, concerning the ceiling on the ag- 
gregate of the total amount of certain assist- 
ance to African countries imposed by sec- 
tion 33(b) of the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
as amended, pursuant to section 33(c) of the 
act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

956. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a list of 
reports of the General Accounting Office is- 
sued or released in June 1971, pursuant to 
section 234 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

957. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on an assessment of the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and participating schools in Los Angeles 
and Riverside Counties, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Government Ôp- 
erations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 4354. A bill to amend section 
127 of titie 23 of the United States Code re- 
lating to vehicle width limitations on the 
Interstate System in order to increase such 
limitations for motorbuses; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-345). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 699. An act to re- 
quire a radiotelephone on certain specified 
vessels while navigating upon specified wa- 
ters of the United States (Rept. No. 92-346). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAYNE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2706. A bill for the relief of Mi- 
guelito Ybut Benedicto; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 92-342). Referred to the Com- 
mittee cf the Whole House. 

Mr. HOGAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2814. A bill for the relief of Rea Re- 
publica Ramos; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-343). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5181. A bill for the relief of Rene Paulo 
Rohden-Sobrinho; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-344). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 9702. A bill to declare that certain 
public lands are held in trust by the United 
States for the Summit Lake Paiute Tribe, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 9703. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in fron, iron ore, and steel products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 9704. A bill relating to the Federal 
payment for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 9705. A bill to provide express legis- 
lative authorization for the practice of strik- 
ing medals commemorative of the Presidents 
ol the United States, the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and the Directors of the Mint, and 
to provide for the initiation of this practice 
with respect to the Treasurers of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 9706. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
direct admission to community nursing 
homes of those veterans needing such care 
for a service-connected condition; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9707. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize an 
extension of the 6-month limitation on the 
furnishing of nursing home care in the case 
of veterans who pay a part of the cost of 
such care; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 9708. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Admin- 
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istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract with 
the military departments for the furnishing 
of certain medical care to veterans in nurs- 
ing homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 9709. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to provide memorial plots in na~- 
tional cemeteries for certain former members 
of the Armed Forces and to permit the ad- 
jacent burial of certain family members of 
such former members; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HANLEY (for himself, Mr. 
BincHAM, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Tennessee and Mr. STRAT- 
TON): 

H.R. 9710. A bill to provide for an equita- 
ble procedure for establishing congressional 
districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. DENHOLM, and 
Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R, 9711. A bill concerning legal counsel 
of recipients of loans under programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUJAN (for himself and Mr. 
RUNNELS) : 

H.R. 9712. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility inves- 
tigations of certain water resource develop- 
ments; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 9713. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act to exempt 
from the overtime provisions of that act cer- 
tain employees whose maximum hours are 
regulated by the Secretary of Transportation 
under the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9714. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to remove the prohibition on 
the concurrent payment of compensation for 
disability on account of a civilian work in- 
jury and of retired pay for a different dis- 
ability incurred in service with the US. 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 9715. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 to provide that the Tariff 
Commission shall be deemed to make affirma- 
tive findings with respect to tariff adjust- 
ment and adjustment assistance investiga- 
tions if the Commissioners voting thereon 
are evenly divided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 9716. A bill to amend section 504(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
to provide for an Increase in the amount of 
carbon dioxide that may be contained in 
still wines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STOKES: 

H.R. 9717. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 9718. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act to establish conditions upon 
which c“mpeting avplications may be con- 
sidered for authorizations specified in pend- 
ing renewal applications; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 9719. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965 to further cultural activities by 
making unused railroad passenger depots 
available to communities for such activities; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 9720. A bill to establish a National 
Film Center and Archive; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 9721. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962 and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 9722. A bill to authorize a study to 
determine the feasibility of developing a 
small boat channel in the Mill Cove area of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 9723. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
759, 89th Congress (80 Stat. 1308) (D.C. 
Temporary Heliport bill); Public Law 90- 
9264, 90th Congress (1968) (Visitors’ Center 
bill) and the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 754 as amended by 76 
Stat. 143, 49 U.S.C. 1371; 72 Stat. 758 as 
amended by 74 Stat. 445, 49 U.S.C. 1373; 72 
Stat. 760, 49 U.S.C. 1374; 72 Stat. 788, 49 
U.S.C. 1482); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 9724. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the construction and operation 
of senior citizens’ community centers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr. BELL, Mr. Buiaccr, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BapEMAS, 
Mr. Burton, Mr, Corman, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Drinan, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. GUDE, Mr, HALPERN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. Kocn, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCHELL, 
and Mr. MosHER): 

H.J Res, 775. Joint resolution limiting mili- 
tary assistance and military sales to Paki- 
stan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. PoDELL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Revuss, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. ROBISON of 
New York, Mr. Rot, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Sarsanes, Mr. 
Scnever, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. VANIK, Mr. WALDIE, 
and Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H.J. Res. 776. Joint resolution limiting mil- 
itary assistance and military sales to Paki- 
stan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.J. Res. 777. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to open admissions to 
public schools; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H. Res. 531. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives on the sus- 
pension of Greece from membership in 
NATO until Greece demonstrates implemen- 
tation of article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which emphasizes peaceful interna- 
tional relations achieved through strong free 
institutions; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

H. Res. 532. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the ne- 
gotiation of an American-Israeli Treaty of 
Friendship; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Res. 533. Resolution to provide for ad- 
ditional compensation for the officers and 
employees of the Office of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
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241. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, relative to Con- 
gress appropriating the full funding au- 
thorized by the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act of 1971; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

242. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, urging the Government of North 
Vietnam to withdraw all Communist troops 
from South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
and to release forthwith American prisoners 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

243. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama, relative to ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age and older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

244. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to Federal 
disaster relief funds; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 9725. A bill for the relief of Moon Soo 

Park; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ICHORD: 
H.R, 9726. A bill for the relief of Eddie 
Byrd; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

101. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, York, Pa., relative to statehood for 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Interior 
& Insular Affairs. 

102. Also, petition of Romualdo Maturan, 
Mindanao, Philippines, relative to redress of 


grievances; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary. 
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DAVENPORT AND “SATCH” 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, while 
the Nation and the world mourn the 
death of Louis Armstrong, those of us 
from Davenport feel a special loss be- 
cause of his early ties to this area. A 
recent article and editorial in the Daven- 
port Times-Democrat discuss these early 
ties to Davenport. 

The article follows: 

DAVENPORT AND “SaTcH” 
(By Bill Wundram) 


He was a shy, fat-faced young man, and 
he carried his cornet in a paper bag when he 
first saw Davenport, but Satchmo Armstrong 
never forgot this river city. 

“I always called it showboat town,” 
Satchmo grinned whenever he'd visit Daven- 
port in later years. 

No one ever heard of Louis Armstrong 
when he tooted his horn in Davenport in the 
early 1920s, but in his own way he was 
making the foot of Brady Street a bit of 
Bourbon Street. 

Some of Satchmo’s most colorful days hark 
back to Davenport. Here, he joined the 
Streckfus Excursion Boat Line. The Streckfus 
Line wintered in Credit Island Harbor, and 
headquartered in Rock Island in those palmy 
days of the river. 

“Every spring for years I'd come to Daven- 
port and get on those big boats like the St. 
Paul and the Sidney, and what a wild time 
we'd have all summer long,” Satchmo rec- 
ollected during one concert date visit here a 
few years ago. 

Satchmo was playing with the legendary 
Fate Marable’s band aboard the Streckfus 
boats, and received $15 a week, with room 
and board. One steamy August morning, on 
a run to Dubuque, and while the rest of the 
musicians were still sleeping, Satchmo 
especially remembered writing a song. 

“It was ‘I Wish I Could Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate.’ Gosh, I didn’t think it was any- 
thing and I sold it for 50 bucks.” 

Armstrong seemed to have perfect recall 
about Davenport. 

“I remember always starting out the river- 
boat season in Davenport. Sometimes I'd go 
down to the levee. I remember it was brick, 
and pretty steep. (This was the era when the 
Davenport levee was a real levee, and not a 
mass parking lot). 

“Most of the time, though, the band guys 
would take some roads out into the country 
and climb on the Streckfus boats in a 
harbor.” (He was referring to Credit Island 


Harbor, where as many as a half-dozen 
Streckfus boats wintered) . 

Satchmo had special memories of Daven- 
port’s chilly spring weather. "Man, it was 
always cold when I'd get on the boat in 
Davenport. I think it was so cold that once I 
stood on the deck and told Capt. Streckfus 
that I would have to blow my horn to crack 
the ice so we could get out of that harbor.” 


His Horn STILLED 


New YorK.—Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong, 
beloved troubadour of the jazz trumpet, with 
& delightful rasp to his voice and roll to his 
eye, died Tuesday, his heart worn out, his 
golden horn silent at last. He was 71 years 
old on Sunday. 

“Me and my horn, we come a long way 
together," Armstrong once observed. 

Together, they came out of a waif's refuge 
in New Orleans, upriver to Chicago along the 
trail of jazz itself, then on to the show busi- 
ness pinnacles of New York and Las Vegas, 
and the motion picture studios of Hollywood. 

And before they were through, Armstrong 
and his horn, together, had fascinated mil- 
lions on five of the earth's continents, en- 
thralling both the humble and the royal. 

Armstrong and his horn pierced even the 
Iron Curtain, as he became one of the best 
ambassadors the United States ever sent 
abroad, a representatives of democracy whose 
portfolio's contents, in his words, “ain't poli- 
tics, it's just music.” 

“In Africa,” Armstrong once reminisced, 
“the local tribe carried in their chief to where 
I was playing, All he did was just look down 
and say just one word, ‘Satchmo!’ Man, they 
knew me even there.” 


THE Great "SATCHMO” 


Quad-Citians and the rest of the world 
lost a friend Tuesday. He was Louis (Satch- 
mo) Armstrong who blew his trumpet and 
with a gravelly voice sang his way into the 
hearts of millions across the world. 

Along the way from a waif’s home in 
New Orleans to a New York hospital where he 
was 71 Sunday “Satchmo” went from one- 
night stands in hamlets all across the nation 
to jazz concerts in most of the world's cap- 
itals. 

“Satchmo” through the years played on 
excursion boats in the Quad-City area and 
became a familiar sound and sight to thou- 
sands in eastern Iowa and western Illi- 
nois. 

There was about him a warm quality and 
an easy smile that made one relax in his 
presence. Yet he was such a giant in the 
musical world that it was a bit surprising 
to discover he was short in physical stature— 
a little under 5 foot 6. 

As a jazzman “Satchmo” never put on airs. 
“Look, you don't pose, never. That’s the last 
thing you do, because the minute you do 
you’re through as a jazzman. Maybe not as a 
musician. But jazz is only what you are.” 


Another time, he said: “I play the trumpet 
and that’s for me. There are only two kinds 
of music—good and bad. We (referring to 
himself) try to play good music.” 

When Armstrong turned three-score-and- 
ten on the Fourth of July in 1970, he said, 
“I’m happy. Every time I wake up it’s a good 
day and I feel in the pink. It’s awful nice to 
be breathing on your 70th birthday, let alone 
feeling in the pink.” 

On that same occasion he played a record- 
ing of one of his early trumpet solos and had 
this to say: “Ain’t nobody played nothing 
since, and can’t nobody play nothing 
like it now.” 

That could be his epitaph and as long as 
old records, movies and television films and 
the printed word are around to give witness 
to his talents that epitaph will stand. 


THE ARIZONA INDIANS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Arizona Progress, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Valley National Bank in Ari- 
zona, contains in its June-July 1971 issue 
a very concise and interesting resume of 
Arizona's Indians and how they are 
progressing. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

ARIZONA’S INDIANS: AMERICANS BEFORE 

COLUMBUS 

The first Americans—the Indians—are the 
most deprived and most isolated minority 
group in our nation. On virtually every scale 
of measurement—employment, income, edu- 
cation, wealth—the condition of the Indian 
people ranks at the bottom. 

But, the story of the Indian in America is 
something more than the record of white 
man's frequent aggression, broken agree- 
ments, intermittent remorse and prolonged 
failure. It is a record also of endurance, of 
survival, of adaptation and creativity in the 
face of overwhelming obstacles. It is a record 
of enormous contribution to this country— 
to its art and culture, to its strength and 
spirit, to its sense of history and its sense of 
purpose.—President Nixon, Message to Con- 
gress, July 8, 1970. 

Arizona is Indian Country. Within the 
state’s borders are 19 reservations covering 
about 31,000 square miles, or more than 27% 
of the total land area in Arizona. By compari- 
son, land held in private hands accounts for 
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less than 15% of the state’s geography. The 
area within the borders of Arizona’s reser- 
vations is roughly equivalent to that of New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts combined! 


Arizona land ownership 


Arizona boasts the largest native Ameri- 
can population in the U.S.—one-fifth of ull 
Indians in the nation live here—and their 
number is increasing more rapidly than the 
whole state’s population (and three times 
faster than the U.S. population). 


Arizona 1960 1970 


1, 772, 000 


Total lation 
om 114, 000 


Indian population... _ 


1, 302, 000 
83, 000 


Source: U.S. Census and Bureau of Indian Aitairs, 


The resurgence in Indian population is 
amazing in face of the fact that: 

U.S. average life expectance for Indians is 
44 years; 

Infant mortality is 50% higher for Indians 
than for the entire U.S. population; 

Per capita income of Indians is $1,500, 
compared. with $3,900 nationwide. 

The gains achieved by Indians have not 
been limited to population. The educational 
advances by Indian youth actually are paving 
the way for development of the reservations. 
Indians in increasing numbers are entering 
all streams of economic life. For example, a 
recent meeting in Tempe, Arizona, was 
attended by approximately 80 Indian law 
students! Skills and knowledge that until 
recently were not available to large numbers 
of Indians now are being acquired and em- 
ployed to foster economic growth. 

Both white man and Indian will benefit 
from development on the reservations. In 
earlier years, economic progress largely was 
roadblocked by ethnic, cultural and social 
differences between white men and Indian. 
These ethnic problems now are gradually 
being resolved. 

The principal advantages to businesses 
locating on a reservation are the availability 
of (1) an untapped labor pool, (2) direct 
and/or institutional job training for workers 
at low cost to employers, (3) equipment and 
plant financing, (4) some tax advantages, 
and (5) the availability of strategically 
located industrial and commercial sites. 


ARIZONA INDIAN POPULATION BY RESERVATION 


‘ Fop 
Reservation and tribe(s) 


Ak-Chin (Maricopa): Pa 
Camp Verde: Yavapai- frae ee 
Cocopah: es 


Dowell : Yavapai.. 
Fort Mohave: Mohave. _ 
Gila Bend: Papago 
Gila River: Sh roi 
Hava 
Hopi: 


Huala a 

Kaibab: Pai 

Steet so 
‘apa apago 
salt Rivor: 


Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


The Pima and Maricopa Indians on the 
Gila River Reservation, with financial as- 
sistance from the Economic Development 
Administration, have formed a non-profit 
company to establish the Pima-Chandler In- 
dustrial Park. There are five plants located in 
the park producing: styrofoam containers, 
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mobile homes, valves, cleaning equipment 
and food products. 

Sunrise Park, consisting of a ski resort 
and lakeside facilities, has been completed 
on the Fort Apache Reservation. 

Exciting new copper deposits are being 
readied for mining by the Papagos in con- 
junction with Hecla and Newmont mining 
companies. 

About 900 Navajos are employed in as- 
sembly of electronic components for Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corporation. 
General Dynamics employes about 200 
Navajos at Fort Defiance, also in electronics 
assembly. 

Although the development of some reserva- 
tions has been hampered by a remote loca- 
tion and lack of urban facilities, the San 
Xavier Papagos, the Yavapai-Prescott Com- 
munity, the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Com- 
munity and the Hop! Reservation are con- 
tiguous to metropolitan centers. 

The San Xavier Industria! Park adjoins the 
Tucson International Airport, and is near 
two major interstate highways, which facili- 
tates overnight truck delivery to Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, Las Vegas, Albuquerque and El Paso. 

The Yavapai Community is adjacent to 
scenic Prescott, and it works in close asso- 
ciation with officials of the city in area 
development. 

The Salt River Community offers choice 
commercial-industrial locations in the im- 
mediate Phoenix area. The Salt River Res- 
ervation adjoins three of Arizona’s fastest 
growing cities: Tempe, Mesa and Scottsdale. 

The Hopi Tribal Industrial Park is situated 
in Winslow, a major railroad center for 
Northern Arizona. 

Various state and local governmental and 
quasi-governmental agencies are occupied in 
economic development activities for Arizona. 
The Indian Tribes in the state have estab- 
lished their own organization, the Indian 
Development District of Arizona, which is 
actively engaged in attracting business and 
industry to the reservations. IDDA also is 
assisting individual Indians in establishing 
their own businesses. 

The Indian in Arizona has grasped the 
opportunity for determining personally his 
future, and he is proceeding at an acceler- 
ating pace in economic development of the 
reservations. He long has been respected for 
contributions to America’s social and politi- 
cal heritage, and now, his role in the Ameri- 
can economic picture is expanding, also. 

For it is out of a rich Indian democratic 
tradition that the distinctive political ideals 
of American life emerged. Universal suffrage 
for women as well as for men, the pattern of 
states within a state that we call federalism, 
the habit of treating chiefs as servants of the 
people instead of as their masters, the insist- 
ence that the community must respect the 
diversity of men and the diversity of their 
dreams—all these things were part of the 
American way of life before Columbus land- 
ed.—From The Legal Conscience by Felix S. 
Cohen 


ALTRUSA—HELPING PEOPLE TO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the selfless humanitarian services 
of the Altrusa Club of Louisville to the 
Kentucky Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind. The purpose of the center is to 
help blind people to adjust to their han- 
dicap, and to prepare themselves for in- 
dependent and productive lives. In its 
first year, the center has moved a long 
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way toward that worthy goal. 

Miss Ella Fishback, community service 
chairman for Altrusa, and Mrs. Ronald 
Kaplan, liaison between the club and the 
rehabilitation center, have focused the 
efforts of their club toward providing a 
vital link between the residents of the 
rehabilitation center and the local com- 
munity. Working with center supervisor 
Marshall Fletcher and Director Charles 
Cox, these ladies have made it their task 
to help the residents of the Kentucky 
center to help themselves. 

Mrs. A. Luke Brown, who is just retir- 
ing as president of Altrusa, has a right to 
be “very, very proud.” The ladies of Al- 
trusa have helped to prove a basic truth 
in which I have long believed: given the 
opportunity, given a helping hand, the 
handicapped members of our community 
can develop their talents and become 
useful, productive members of our so- 
ciety. Altrusa and the Kentucky center 
deserve our thanks for holding out such 
a helping hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD at 
this point an article by Joan Kay in last 
week’s Courier Journal about the fine 
efforts of the ladies of Altrusa at the 
Kentucky Center for the Rehabilitation 
of the Blind: 

ALTRUSA VOLUNTEERS SERVICE AT CENTER FOR 
THE BLIND 


(By Joan Kay) 


The aim of the year-old Kentucky Re- 
habilitation Center for the Blind is to pro- 
vide help in personal adjustment and to 
teach skills for personal independence. 

Beginning last fall, the center received an 
assist in this goal through a series of lec- 
tures and recreational programs set up by 
Altrusa Club of Louisville, a service club 
made up of women in executive positions. 

The center is open to people who are le- 
gally blind, said supervisor Marshall 
Fletcher; there are varying types of visual 
impairments. Currently there is room for 12 
residents, and by fall there will be facilities 
for 18 residents and possibly six day stu- 
dents. The age range is about 17 to over 50, 
and the length of stay generally is between 
12 and 24 weeks. 

Some of the clients are newly blind, and 
“more than 50 per cent do not read Braille 
when they come,” said Fletcher. 

The objectives are “to provide an adjust- 
ment period, psychological and emotional, 
to blindness, and to learn basic skills for per- 
sonal independence,” such as typing, Braille 
and how to identify clothing. 

“One of the very important things is mo- 
bility instruction—how to travel with the 
use of a cane. 

“Our primary objective is to rehabilitate 
(the clients) to work,” Fletcher said. They 
may go on to vocational school or into jobs. 
The state has placement counselors who work 
to place the people, and work evaluations 
made by a center staff member are sent to 
the clients’ rehabilitation counselors. 


HOUSES KENTUCKY INDUSTRIES 


The building at 1900 Brownsboro Road 
houses the center and the Kentucky Indus- 
tries for the Blind. Both are under the Ken- 
tucky Department of Education, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, and are individually 
budgeted. 

“The center is free to everyone who comes 
here, through state and federal funds,” said 
Fletcher. 

A year ago June the first clients came to 
the center, which is a new program in Ken- 
tucky. Previously clients were sent to other 
states for this service. 

Last September Miss Elia Fishback, Al- 
trusa’s community service chairman, and 
Mrs. Ronald R. Kaplan, who later became 
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liaison between the club and the center, 
met to discuss possible service with Charles 
Cox, director of Kentucky Industries and 
Rehabilitation Center for the Blind. Among 
the needs were recreation, taping of ma- 
terials for instruction and leisure and 
lectures. 

Altrust’s first fellowship hour was held in 
October, and later ones included a program 
by a disc jockey and a dinner at a shopping 
center department store. 

Weekly lectures on Friday afternoons in- 
cluded a talk on Social Security benefits for 
the blind by Miss Waltzie Cooke, a claims rep- 
resentative for the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in Louisville, and care of teeth by Dr. 
Edri Lohri, director of the curriculum of den- 
tal hygiene at the University of Louisville 
School of Dentistry. 

On their first field trip, the center's clients 
were taken aboard an airplane at Standiford 
Field, and recently Sgt. Don Cummines of 
the Louisville Fire Prevention Bureau; who 
had given a talk on safety earlier, returned 
with a fire truck for the clients to become 
acquainted with. 


ACCUMULATING A LIBRARY 


Altrusa Club is building a cassette library 
for the center by taping the lectures and 
also books and pamphlets. The club also 
stocked a publications display, useful to 
sighted members of clients’ families, on such 
topics as financial aid or travel concessions 
for the blind. 

Most of the expenses of the service project 
came from club members’ donations. A dona- 
tion from the Fred Kunz Foundation bought 
@ microphone for recording equipment. 

“We're very, very proud” of the program, 
said Mrs. A. Luke Brown, whose term of office 
as Altrusa president ended last week. “We're 
trying to help them adjust on a local level.” 

Altrusa was the first club to volunteer its 
services, said Fletcher, and the only organiza- 
tion presently doing volunteer work. The lec- 
ture series he feels has been very beneficial 
to the center. “It’s the kind of information 
the clients continually want to know and are 
asking questions about.” 

This summer the center has a special 10- 
week prevocational and precollege course in 
progress for an age range of 16 to 19, and 
Altrusa is continuing its lecture series, with 
first aid training slated for August. The 
club’s volunteer program will continue at the 
center next year. 


A MOTHER'S APPRAISAL OF 
HEADSTART 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the mail 
from constituents is a constant delight. 
Even the critical mail is meaningful, 
sometimes humorous and frequently 
helpful. But every once in awhile a letter 
comes in that is especially significant. 
One such letter is from one of my neigh- 
bors in Helena, Mont., Mrs. Eickmeyer— 
whom I have never met, but I am cer- 
tainly going to try to meet her on my 
next trip home—has written an eloquent 
and heart-warming letter about Head- 
start. This is a mother’s appraisal of 
Headstart. She says to “keep Headstart, 
enlarge Headstart, push Headstart.” 

Here is a voluntary expression from a 
mother: “Headstart is great.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Eickmeyer’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Helena, Mont., 


June 24, 1971. 
Mr. JOHN GARCIA, 


Office of Job Development, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sm: How does one thank the Federal 
Government for feeding, teaching, loving and 
caring for a child for a period of three years? 
This will be a feeble attempt to do so by an 
appreciative and concerned Mother. 

My family has been fortunate to be con- 
sidered “middle class” with advantages others 
have not had. However when a faltering 
marriage and ultimate divorce forced me to 
seek employment, I needed help for my three 
year old daughter. Luckily my little Lori 
entered one of Helena’s two Head Start Day 
Care Centers. This was a difficult transition 
but overcome in a short time. 

The teachers, field trips and knowledge 
these children are exposed to, still amaze me. 
I do not exclude snacks, excellent lunches, 
habit and manner training and just plain 
tender, loving care. This program is great! 

I brag about Head Start, particularly our 
patient, professional staff. There are too 
many people to single out, but the staff in 
Helena, Montana deserves much credit for 
Such a successful and tremendous program. 

I feel I have “carried my torch" by attend- 
ing parent meetings, social functions and 
serving on the local PAC. Even my other two 
children have contributed to this overwehlm- 
ing program. We hope to continue even the 
Lori is now a graduate of Head Start. 

My point in this letter is: keep Head Start, 
enlarge Head Start, push Head Start. I feel 
it is not just for the dire poor, but for those 
of us who are trying to support and raise 
our families properly. I would like to see the 
income limitation bend where the circum- 
stances warrant. God and the Government 
help those who only help themselves. 

My deepest regards, 
JEAN M. EICKMEYER. 


GEN. BRUCE K. HOLLOWAY AD- 
DRESSES THE CHICAGO CLUB 
ROOM ONE HUNDRED GROUP 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Gen. Bruce Holloway, Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
addressed the Chicago Club Room One 
Hundred Group on May 27 and advanced 
some very positive thoughts on today's 
state of the Nation and the dilemma it 
faces. I commend it to the Members of 
the House and Senate as it contains 
General Holloway’s studied evaluation of 
the Communist threat evolving from the 
Soviet strategic offensive force expansion 
of the past few years: 


REMARKS BY GENERAL Bruce K. HOLLOWAY 


Ever since 1949—when the Russians set 
off their first atomic device—I have heard 
military planners in positions of responsi- 
bility say that the next year, or next five, 
or ten years will be the most crucial that 
the United States has ever faced. You hear 
more of it today: that the 1970’s are the 
most crucial; that we will make or break 
ourselves during the next decade. 

This time I believe it. They are, mani- 
festly, extremely crucial years that will re- 
quire a steadfast will and resolve by the 
people of this country to support adequate 
programs of both internal and external ori- 
entation if the great things we believe in 
are to survive. 
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As you know, I am in the business of na- 
tional defense. This is regarded by most peo- 
ple as defending our country against attack, 
invasion, or some type of forceful incursion 
by an enemy country or countries. It is of 
course, that, but it is also much more; and 
must be regarded as a mission of much 
broader context than was the case until a 
relatively short while ago. In a world bat- 
tleground where ballistic missiles are aimed 
at continents in the manner that artillery 
pieces were once aimed across the river, de- 
fense of a national future, or a national way 
of life, or even moral survival becomes an 
intricate, many-faceted endeavor of awe- 
some significant proportions and surpassing 
importance. 

In looking back briefly into recent history, 
I would say that this country became an in- 
disputable world power about the year 1898. 
Our spectacular growth of 122 years, with 
only minor periods of external interference, 
proved not only the wisdom and strength of a 
government built around freedom, dignity, 
and equal opportunity for the individual; but 
equally the advantages of capitalism under 
free competition. For the succeeding 50 years 
we prospered further—almost unbelievably— 
in spite of participation in two world wars, 
due in large part (as some people now tend 
to forget) to the endowment of a magnificent 
defense. Our foreign policy from 1898 to 1948 
was a rather simple but adroit one which 
capitalized on this natural defense of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; on a relatively 
weak Asia; and on a balance of power in 
Europe which helped to maintain, in a most 
favorable manner, our well-being and pros- 
perity. In 1948—or thereabouts—all of this 
changed, drastically and irrevocably. The 
bomber and the atomic weapon and the 
ICBM changed it. In other words, technology 
changed our security and well-being. 

I believe there are many people in the 
United States who do not fully understand 
this—and the implications to our security. 
We no longer have a weak Asia. And we no 
longer have a balance of power in Europe 
that puts us in a position of unquestionable 
superiority over any probable coalition of 
enemies. 

Today I want to tell you in a few words 
what this means to me in terms of secur- 
ing the United States against the external 
threat of the 1970's, and how my business, 
the Strategic Air Command, figures prin- 
cipally in this security. In order to frame 
my thoughts, I want first to say a little 
about the threat, and more importantly, the 
nature of the threat as I see it. 

From 1949 until 1962, the Russians worked 
hard to build up their strategic forces of 
atomic weapons and intercontinental ve- 
hicles. We worked hard, too, and—with the 
admitted help of a head start—vastly out- 
stripped them. At the time of the Cuba con- 
frontation, the Russians backed down and 
took their missiles out. I do not profess to 
know all of the considerations which led to 
this decision, but principal among them must 
have been our unquestioned superiority in 
strategic forces. Certainly, the Russians lost 
tremendous face and prestige throughout the 
world from this action—and especially in the 
Communist world over which they are try- 
ing so desperately to maintain control. I 
think the lesson—the fundamental im- 
portance of strong strategic forces to inter- 
national negotiation—was learned much 
more forcibly by the Russians from the Cuba 
affair than it was by any other participant 
or spectator. We see this by their actions of 
the past nine years. Without any apparent 
political or economic restraint, their improve- 
ment and enlargement of strategic forces 
has proceeded at a rate far in excess of our 
own. 

During these nine years, we have intro- 
duced no new missiles, although improved 
versions of the Minuteman, of which we now 
have one thousand, and of the Polaris, of 
which we have 656 in 41 submarines, are 
being brought into the program, and further 
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improvements of these weapon systems are 
scheduled. Our bomber force has numerically 
decreased. All B-47s and all B-58s have been 
phased out, and the B-52 force has been re- 
duced in size. However, the FB-111 of which 
there will be 66 aircraft in a total of 4 squad- 
rons, is currently being introduced into the 
operational force. The B~1, which promises to 
be a fine bomber, is now scheduled for full- 
scale development, and could be in opera- 
tion in the late 70's if a decision to produce 
is made later on. Both the missile and bomb- 
er improvement programs are important— 
and vital—and must be supported if the 
balance is not to tip in favor of the Rus- 
sians, because they are continuing strongly 
to bolster their strategic forces. 

The Soviet Union now has an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile force of various sizes 
and shapes approaching 1500 operational 
launchers. The SS-9 is certainly the most 
formidable weapon of war yet built by man. 
It is able to launch warheads of up to 25 
megaton yield for intercontinental ranges. 
There are already about 300 SS—9s under con- 
struction or operational and several improve- 
ments are under active flight test, including 
one which can deliver 3 re-entry vehicles of 
an estimated 5 megatons yield each. Recent- 
ly we have discovered evidence of construc- 
tion of a large new silo system, which could 
house a modified version of the SS-9 or pos- 
sibly a new ICBM system. 

This is perhaps the most notable advance- 
ment on the Russian side in the 1962-71 
period, but there are several more, to include 
intermediate range ballistic missiles, medium 
range missiles and—most notably—a fast 
growing fleet of ballistic missile submarines 
similar to our Polaris fleet. In addition to 
almost 200 heavy bombers in its strategic 
inventory, the Soviet Union has over 700 me- 
dium range bombers—including a new 
“swing wing” supersonic one—all of which 
could carry atomic weapons into Europe, or 
on one way missions into the United States. 
Air defenses have improved and expanded 
tremendously—interceptors, surface to air 
missiles, and anti-aircraft; as well as ABM 
systems, and radar coverage for warning and 
control of all systems. There is no sign of 
this letting up, although the SALT confer- 
ence at Helsinki and Vienna does herald a 
step toward eventually checking the trend 
of ever-more powerful and annihilistic 
weapons. I think the President phrased well 
this danger in these words: “If we pursue 
arms control as an end in itself, we will not 
achieve our end. The adversaries of the world 
are not in confilct because they are armed. 
They are armed because they are in con- 
flict, and have not yet learned peaceful ways 
to resolve their conflicting national inter- 

This trend in strategic power which I have 
briefly described is well known—or should be. 
The statistics, and more, have been made 
public several times, I have not told you any- 
thing new, but have reviewed it principally 
to introduce some thoughts on why the Rus- 
sians are doing it—and why the trend to our 
disadvantage continues. I cannot believe it 
is because they are afraid of an attack by 
the United States. 

Aside from the limited U.S. military in- 
tervention in Russia following the Russian 
Revolution, there is nothing in the history 
of our country—by word or deed—that could 
foreseeably give the Russians cause to fear a 
military aggression on our part. All signs are, 
in fact, Just the opposite. On the other hand, 
there is much to cause the Russians big con- 
cern in the Communist world itself. They are 
the leaders, or have been until recently, and 
have tolerated very little deviationism in 
either a practical or ideological sense. Most of 
the satellite countries have made it mani- 
fest that they would like to break away. 
Communist China, with 800 million restless, 
hungry people has broken away. One of the 
staunchest allies of Russia today is North 
Korea, but it has been proved many times 
that allegiances in the Communist alliance 
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can be short-lived: matters of expediency 
to be broken when the issues at stake no 
longer warrant alliance. Communist nations 
know and understand this, although it seems 
that citizens of the free world sometimes 
do not. 

Communist China is surely the number one 
immediate worry of Russia. The country it- 
self has survived forty centuries of great vi- 
cissitudes that we know of. Its leadership has 
already challenged Russian leadership of 
world-wide communism, and the Soviets find 
themselves facing a decade during which they 
could lose this control; and if they do, they 
lose their world. Thus if the 
1970's are crucial to the United States, they 
are perhaps even more so to the Russians. 
Sooner or later they must bring Communist 
China back into line—by military force as 
they did Czechoslovakia—or by continuing to 
exploit the unresolved conflicts of the west 
and the third world. The choice, in order to 
maintain Communist leadership so neces- 
sary to eventual world domination, is about 
that simple. 

A Russian military suppression of China 
would be a very costly affair. It not only 
would entail great outlays of men, weap- 
ons, and rubles which would weaken their 
overall structure, but it would further con- 
solidate the rest of the world against them. 
Pre-emptive use of atomic weapons would 
particularly galvanize the free nations, and 
it is hard to see how Russia would survive 
such an undertaking in a shape and form 
which could successfully go on toward their 
dream of international Communism for all. 

Looking at the other choice, it is interest- 
ing to engage in the game of “what if?” 
What would happen if the Cuba affair oc- 
curred today? What would we do? What 
would they do? I don't know, but I do 
know that we came through this crisis 
partically unscathed because of our 
unquestioned strategic superiority. What 
if they put their missiles in there again? I 
don’t think they would, because since 1962 
they have found a better mousetrap to sub- 
stitute for their purpose: the SLBM. So we 
can probably dismiss this “what if,” but 
what if they directly supported an East Ger- 
man effort to seal off the corridors and take 
possession of Berlin by military force, and 
then said, “Now let's negotiate.” What would 
we do? Again, I don’t know what we would 
do, but it would be tragic if we were to do 
nothing. Should it come to pass that their 
strategic forces become stronger than ours, 
and that they know they are stronger— 
there is every reason to expect that they 
would undertake incursions, erosions, or 
outright territorial grabs. We could expect 
effort to blackmail both the Communist 
world, and the free world, to achieve Soviet 
goals. The star of the future would be quite 
clear, and it is a very ugly star for us to 
contemplate. 

The fifty states of the United States and 
our territories and treaty partners do not 
want to break away. They are bound to- 
gether through common beliefs and collec- 
tive cause. This is a giant moral strength, 
the likes of which the USSR does not enjoy. 
The Soviet choice has been to strive for over- 
whelming strategic force as a means toward 
realizing ultimate goals. We dare not let them 
achieve this. The people of the United States 
must understand this fundamentality, and 
support—at least for the 1970’s—a structure 
of strategic military power which will ensure 
our ability to deter nuclear war. This is the 
route whereby the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks can succeed. I believe it is the only 
route if we are eventually to persuade the 
Kremlin that its grand design is futile— 
unachievable. 

Translating these beliefs into the terms of 
my job, here is where we stand. Both the U.S. 
and the USSR have strategic nuclear forces 
of awesome damage potential. Each could in- 
flict massive casualties and economic ruin 
on the other. I spoke of the comparative 
weaponry earlier, and speaking in terms of 
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massive intercontinental nuclear exchange, 
it is true that deterrence seems at the mo- 
ment to be well served. But the chess game 
is much deeper and more sophisticated than 
that. I have tried to describe the form of the 
danger as I see it, and the importance of 
insuring that we can negotiate from strength, 
and hope eventually for a better world where 
armaments can be reduced without the 
things we hold dear also being reduced. It 
cannot be done by disarming unilaterally, 
further Soviet arms growth—or technological 
advancement—could turn the tide if we fail 
to maintain a healthy defense program—and 
most particularly that which pertains to 
Strategic forces, 

Two years ago at the Air Force Academy 
graduation ceremonies, President Nixon 
made this comment: "I do not consider my 
recommendations infallible. But if I have 
made a mistake, I pray that it is on the side 
cf too much (defense) and not too little. 
If we do too much, it will cost us our money. 
If we do too little, it may cost our lives.” 
Not so recently, in New York City on Novem- 
ber 11, 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt 
made a point that we need to keep in a po- 
sition of preparedness, not because we want 
war, but because we desire to stand with 
those whose plea for peace is listened to with 
repectful attention. 

Our great nation is made up of many 
forces, many problems, many resources and 
many needs. My role is not that of one who 
pleads in his own narrow self-interest. I am 
first of all an American, and I have always 
believed that in the American system the 
telling is as important as the doing—that 
communication is all-important, Second, 
after being an American I am a professional, 
and my profession is national defense. 
Therefore, my hope was to use this meeting 
with a most distinguished group of fellow- 
Americans to discuss that facet of our life 
and our future for which I have some re- 
sponsibility—to give you one view for your 
use, along with those views you will get from 
experts in other areas of national importance, 
in developing your own sound judgments 
about the course we must steer into the 
challenging future. 

In the final analysis, I work for the 
President, and the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I have the 
greatest admiration and enthusiasm for the 
defense goals which they have established 
for the immediate and proximate future. I 
work for you, too, and for me and my kids. 
I have then. attempted, for all of us, to tell 
you why I think it is of cardinal importance 
to support a strong, strategic military force 
program for the 1970's. The motto of the Stra- 
tegic Air Commanc is “Peace is our Profes- 
sion.” It is certainly a worthy motto, and 
one not without precedent. Saint Luke, in 
the XIth Chapter of his Gospel, 21st Verse, 
said: “When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace.” Thank you. 


DRUG ABUSE 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, drug 
abuse has fast become one of the most 
serious problems facing our entire Nation. 
It has affected every State and many 
communities where most of us never 
thought this kind of problem -would 
occur. 

A resolution was adopted unanimously 
recently by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of the City of Fargo, N. Dak., 
requesting that $1 billion be appro- 
priated to combat this plague. This is 
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some indication of how serious the 
people of North Dakota view this 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this resolution printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED ENDORSING THE FEDERAL 
NARCOTICS TREATMENT AND RESEARCH AGENCY 


Whereas, The explosion of the drug cul- 
ture among all groups of American citizens 
poses a serious threat to the health and well- 
being of our Nation; and 

Whereas, In the United States today drug 
addiction knows no neighborhood lines, no 
State, county or city boundaries, and no 
racial or ethnic distinctions; and 

Whereas, The shattered minds and hope- 
less futures of thousands upon thousands 
of our children are grim testimony to gov- 
ernments’ inadequate response; and 

Whereas, In America today, the narcotics 
plague ravages our people, fills our streets 
with terror and our homes with desperation: 
and 

Whereas, The Federal Government has a 
fragmented effort bereft of coordination and 
hence, local officials waste time and energy 
attempting to weave the fragmented Fed- 
eral contributions into a focused local pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas, The Plague of narcotics addic- 
tion will not yield to anything less than a 
total commitment to treatment and research, 
focused in a single agency at the national 
level and funded with real awareness of the 
devastating human and dollar cost of the 
narcotic problem. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
City of Fargo, concurring with the United 
States Conference of Mayors calis upon the 
Federal Government, both the Congress and 
the President, to provide for a single, pro- 
fessional, fully-funded Federal Narcotics 
Treatment and Research Agency with a goal 
of a billion dollar program in three years 
providing basic financing for each city to 
establish a local comprehensive drug treat- 
ment program to rid our nation of this evil. 

Be it further resolved, That this Resolu- 
tion be inscribed upon the permanent rec- 
ords of the proceedings of the Board and 
certified copies forwarded to the North Da- 
kota Congressional Delegation, the Major- 
ity and Minority Leaders of the House and 
Senate, the President of the United States, 
the Department of Justice, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and to 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Second by Schuster. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of 
the Resolution Commissioners Lashkowitz, 
Schuster, Bromenschenkel, See and Mar- 
key all voted aye. 

No Commissioner being absent and none 
voting nay, the Vice President declared the 
Resolution to have been duly passed and 
adopted and returned the Chair. (President 
Lashkowitz presiding) 


FIFTH ANNUAL POLL FROM THE 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
IN IDAHO 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I would like to insert my fifth 
annual poll, taken from the First Con- 
gressional District in the State of Idaho, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. This poll 
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seems to be significant in several major 
areas 


First, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that the support for the Presi- 
dent’s Vietnamization program is almost 
identical with the results of the same 
question last year: 51.2 percent in favor 
this year, and 51.3 percent in favor last 
year. 

Second, over one-third of the people 
of the State admit they do not under- 
stand the President’s family assistance 
plan, and another third definitely oppose 
it. Eighty-two percent are in favor of 
requiring all able-bodied recipients to 
accept any job they are physically ca- 
pable of performing. 

And finally, it is interesting to note 
that though the people of Idaho may not 
understand the family assistance plan, 
over 63 percent understand and favor 
the President’s revenue-sharing plan. 

The poll follows: 

FIFTH ANNUAL POLL FROM THE First 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN IDAHO 

The District-wide results follow: 

1. Concerning VIETNAM: Which of the fol- 
lowing statements comes most closely to rep- 
resenting your own personal views at the 
present time? 

51.2% A. We shouid continue the present 
course, phase out our combat role and re- 
place American troops with trained Viet- 
namese. 

23.3% B. We should make a more definite 
effort toward military victory. 

24% C. We should withdraw all American 
personnel immediately. 

No answer—1.5%. 

Has your opinion on the war changed in 
the past year? 

19.2% — Yes. 

72.5%—No. 

No Answer—8.3%. 

2. Concerning agriculture: Federal farm 
controls and subsidies should be— 

47.8% A. Phased out within 5 years. 

6.1% B. Continued substantially as they 
are. 
2.6% C. 
sudsidies. 

3.4% D. 
reduced. 

29.9% E. Continued with a limit on subsi- 
dies any one farm could receive. 

No answer—10.2%. 

The present payment limitation of $55,000 
e 


Made permanent with increased 


Made permanent with subsidies 


67.7%—Too high. 

1.2%—Too low. 

11.7%—About right. 

No answer—19.4%. 

3. Concerning WELFARE: Do you favor 
the President’s Family Assistance Plan? 

20.5 %—Yes. 

34%—No. 

35%—I don’t understand it. 

No Answer—10.1%. 

Which of the following do you feel are 
essential to any change in the Welfare 
system? 

16.4% A. Set a minimum welfare level and 
authorize the Government to pay the differ- 
ence between the recipient's income and the 
poverty ceiling. 

82% B. Require able-bodied recipients to 
accept any job they are physically capable of 
performing. 

48.3% C. Require welfare recipients to en- 
roll in job-training programs. 

30.9% D. Provide day-care centers for chil- 
dren of working mothers. 

47.2% E. Distribute family planning in- 
formation to welfare recipients. 

42% F. Provide for local administration of 
the program whenever possible. 

4. Concerning health insurance: Do you 
favor the concept of a national health insur- 
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ance program underwritten by the Federal 
Government? 

23.1% A. Yes, complete coverage for all 
Americans regardless of income. 

29.6% B. Yes, but only in cooperation with 
private insurance companies and limiting the 
Government's role to catastrophic illnesses. 

41.5% C. No, keep the Government out. 

No answer—5.8%. 

5. Do you feel that the Sawtooth-White 
Cloud-Boulder mountain region should be— 

11.4% A. Anational recreation area. 

12.9% B. A national park. 

25.7% C A joint park and recreation area 
complex. 

40.7% D. Left as it is. 

No answer—9.3%. 

If you favor designation of all or a part of 
the area, do you feel the boundaries should 
be— 

45.3%—As presently proposed. 

39.7 %—Larger. 

15%—Smaller. 

6. Do you favor: 

A. The President’s proposal to share Fed- 
eral revenues with State and local govern- 
ments. 

63.4% —Yes. 

25.9%—No. 

10.7%—No answer. 

B. Wage and price controls as a means of 
curbing inflation. 

64.8% —Yes. 

27.2%—No. 

79%—No answer. 

C. Continued development of the anti-bal- 
listic missile system. 

57.6%—Yes. 

31.1%—No. 

11.2%—WNo answer. 

D. A crash program to find a cure for can- 
cer. 

66.9 %—Yes. 

23%—No. 

10.1%—No answer. 

E. A major Federal effort to revitalize rural 
America. 

31.9%— Yes. 

51.1%—No. 

17%—No answer. 

F. Compulsory arbitration for nationwide 
transportation strikes. 

716.2%—Yes. 

14.8%—No. 

9%—No answer. 

G. Limiting the amounts of money a can- 
didate for public office can spend on his cam- 
paign. 

86.6% —Yes. 

8.7%—No. 

4.7%—No answer. 

H. An all-volunteer Army and an end to 
the draft. 

51%—Yes. 

41,6%—No. 

74%—WNo answer. 


PUT UNINSURED DRIVERS ON THE 
SPOT 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, WTOP 
has broadcast an editorial applauding 
legislation introduced by our colleague, 
GILBERT GUDE, which would rectify the 
serious problem of uninsured drivers in 
the District of Columbia. I was very 
pleased of this well deserved recognition 
given to Congressman GUDE and this leg- 
islation. 

At present, almost one-third of all ve- 
hicles registered in the District are not 
covered by liability insurance. If the 
driver of an uninsured car is involved in 
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an accident, and cannot pay for the 
damage they inflict, the victim is held 
liable. Congressman Gupe’s bill would 
cover the victims of uninsured drivers 
with a special fund, created with funds 
collected when the vehicles are regis- 
tered. 

Congressman GUDE should be praised 
for this excellent piece of consumer pro- 
tection legislation. It is but one more ad- 
dition to a brilliant legislative record. 

The editorial follows: 


Put UNINSURED DRIVERS ON THE SPOT 


If you ride in a car in—or walk on the 
streets of—the District of Columbia, you 
run a serious risk of being hit by an unin- 
sured driver and not being able to collect 
a penny. It’s a scandalous situation. A bill 
being pushed by Congressman Gude will do 
something about it. 

The District is the only place in the coun- 
try where uninsured drivers literally have a 
free ride—at least for one accident. The 
magnitude of the danger can be seen in 
that 80,000 automobiles—almost one-third 
of those registered in D.C.—have no liability 
insurance coverage. 

If one of those cars strikes another car 
or a pedestrian, and the offending driver 
can't produce sufficient money out of his 
own pocket, the poor victim is on his own. 
It happens often. Almost 7,000 uninsured 
drivers were involved in accidents in the Dis- 
trict In one recent year who couldn’t cover 
the costs of the damage they inflicted on 
people and property. It’s a scandal—nothing 
else. 

Congressman Gilbert Gude of Maryland 
and others are sponsoring legislation which 
will require an uninsured driver to post a 
$40 fee before he can get a tag for his car. 
Those payments would go into a special fund 
to cover unsatisfied judgments resulting 
from auto accidents. The bill also would 
require policies for insured drivers to con- 
tain a clause for protection from uninsured 
operators. 

Both Maryland and Virginia already have 
roughly similar protection in force. The pro- 
tection gap in the District is incredible. 
Exposed most constantly to the danger of 
course, are those who live in the District. 
But the countless millions of commuters, 
shoppers, and visitors who come here tem- 
porarily also have less protection from un- 
insured drivers than anywhere else in the 
country. 

For over a decade, Congress has turned 
its back on corrective legislation. The insur- 
ance lobby must prevail no longer. Let’s put 
the District’s uninsured drivers on the spot. 

is was a WTOP Editorial—Norman 
Davis speaking for WTOP. 


OVERREGULATION OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on numer- 
ous occasions I have pointed out that 
over regulation of transportation indus- 
tries is hurting the American consumer. 
The 43 trillion railroad rates on file with 
the ICC simply illustrates the over regu- 
lation which is stifling this great indus- 
try. The July issue of Fortune maga- 
zine contains an article entitled “It Is 
Time To Unload the Regulators” writ- 
ten by Dan Cordtz, which I commend to 
the attention of Senators. The article 
raises important questions with respect 
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to regulation which should be the basis 
for our review of the regulatory system. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Tıme To UNLOAD THE REGULATORS 

(By Dan Cordtz) 


Federal regulation of transportation is a 
failure—a creaky anachronism no more 
suited to a modern American than an oxcart 
to an expressway. It costs the public billions 
of dollars a year in inefficiencies and mis- 
allocations of resources. And in spite of its 
extravagant price, regulation contributes 
little to either good service for travelers and 
shippers or the financial well-being of most 
transportation companies. 

The regulatory apparatus has failed ut- 
terly to keep pace with changes in tech- 
nology and economic conditions. On the con- 
trary, it has attempted to apply outdated 
rules to rising new forms of transportation. 
One of the most obvious examples of this 
misapplication of principles appropriate to 
a different set of circumstances is the treat- 
ment of the airlines by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (see page 66). It frequently behaves 
as if the air carriers dominated long-dis- 
tance passenger transportation the way the 
railroads did, even though the actual share 
is relatively small as measured against the 
use of private automobiles. 

Slowness to adjust to change—indeed, to 
recognize the magnitude of change—has also 
been a striking characteristic of the older 
and bigger Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The ICC has clung to the notion that 
transportation is inherently unsuited to com- 
petition in spite of the development of new 
competitive modes. Now eighty-four years 
old, the commission still bears the marks 
of its origin. It started out to oversee rail- 
road cartels, and it still oversees the U.S. 
transportation system, or large parts of it, 
in the cartel spirit. 

The ICC was created to deal with destruc- 
tive competition among railroads, which as 
a group held a virtual monopoly on inter- 
city transportation of passengers and freight 
in the nineteenth century. Most of the rail- 
roads in the East and Midwest systematically 
practiced collusive rate making and even 
pooled traffic and revenue on some routes. 
These private cartels encouraged prolifera- 
tion of railroad lines. Then, as the share 
of the traffic assigned to individual lines 
dwindled—to as little as 13 percent on the 
Chicago-Omaha run—the temptation grew 
to break out of the cartel. One way was to 
build many branch lines, since traffic that 
originated in a railroad’s monopolized ter- 
ritory was not subject to the pooling. The 
result was overbuilding of low-density track. 

Rate wars were common, but to make up 
losses on service between points where heavy 
competition existed, railroads charged sharply 
higher rates to shippers in towns along their 
routes where they enjoyed a monopoly. This 
pattern brought about many situations in 
which short-haul shippers paid more than 
long-haul shippers over the same route, and 
engendered violent popular resentment 
against the railroads. 

To end the instabiilty, railroad supporters 
in the Senate proposed a commission with 
broad discretionary power to enforce the car- 
tels. But the House of Representatives, re- 
sponding to shippers, preferred merely to 
outlaw the railroads’ abusive practices. The 
unsatisfactory compromise that emerged in 
1887 was a weak ICC. Dozens of amendments 
over the years strenethened the commission's 
powers until by 1920 it controlled entry into 
the industry, exit, capital formation, and 
minimum rates. Thus the ICC evolved from a 
body to facilitate private cartels into the op- 
erator of a compulsory railroad cartel. 

In the early 1920’s the commission’s in- 
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structions from Congress to work for a “fair 
return” on rail investment produced one of 
the earliest examples of regulatory backfire. 
The regulators acted as if the railroads still 
had no effective competition when in fact 
they were already beginning to lose traffic to 
trucks. The commission's efforts to improve 
rail returns, by raising rates by as much as 
40 percent, merely sent the companies chug- 
ging downhill at an even faster pace. High- 
way motor carriers were quick to seize the 
opportunity that the ICC had presented 
them. Between 1920 and 1925, truck registra- 
tions more than doubled. 


THE TROUBLE WITH PARTIAL FREEDOM 


Rather than acknowledge that the rise of 
the truckers had ended the railroads’ domi- 
nance and hence the need for regulation, the 
legislators decided in 1935 to bring trucks 
under control, too. But not all trucks. Show- 
ing its usual solicitude for farmers, Con- 
gress exempted trucks carrying farm prod- 
ucts—a category later interpreted by the 
courts to include many processed agricul- 
tural products—and trucks used exclusively 
to haul their owners’ goods. Even broader 
exemptions were granted when barge traffic 
was brought under ICC control in 1940. 
While all rail traffic is regulated, only about 
one-third of truck volume and one-tenth of 
barge volume are now under control. Since 
the effectiveness of any cartel depends on 
its ability to bring in all competitors, this 
alone is enough to doom the ICC to failure— 
regulated carriers are undercut by unreg- 
ulated competitors. P, sent regulatory ar- 
rangements, then, offer neither the benefits 
of a free market nor those of a well-organized 
cartel. As economist George W. Hilton of 
U.C.L.A. observes: “Common carriers are in 
an incomplete cartel which produces most of 
the consequences public policy should seek 
to avoid.” 

Unwilling to acknowledge that the com- 
mission is a cartelizing body, Congress has 
given it a vague and contradictory mandate. 
The commissioners seem no clearer about the 
fact that they are attempting to manage a 
cartel. Professor Hilton, who has spent more 
than a decade studying the agency closely, 
says, “In the most literal sense, the ICC 
doesn't know what it’s doing.” 

Where regulation is effective, the conse- 
quences are overwhelmingly negative. It has 
generally kept rates at levels designed to 
share most traffic among competing modes. 
This has encouraged the inefficient use of 
inappropriate means of transportation, such 
as truck transport of freight over long dis- 
tances where railroads could carry it at lower 
cost. By reducing competition, regulation 
has discouraged development of improved 
technology. The ICC's slowness to permit re- 
ductions in obsolete services has kept the 
railroaris from getting rid of money-losing 
facilities. And the paternalistic atmosphere 
of regulation has stifled managerial initia- 
tive. 

Many times over the years, discontent 
with the system has reached levels that could 
no longer be ignored. But attempts at re- 
form have never succeeded in curing the in- 
dustry’s ills. Indeed, the situation today is 
worse than at any time in recent memory. 
The threat of bankruptcies hangs over the 
railroads, and the possibility of having to 
nationalize them haunts Washington. The 
plight of the railroads has prompted much 
of the current preoccupation with the regu- 
latory problem, but the railroaders are not 
alone. Regulated truckers, while currently in 
better financial shape, are losing more and 
more business to their unregulated rivals. 
And complaints over deteriorating freight 
service are louder and more widespread than 
ever. 

Much of the cacophony of criticism origi- 
nates with the regulated carriers them- 
selves, and it is predictable. Truckers want 
freedom to raise their prices and expand 
their operations, but at the same time they 
want continued protection from potential 
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competitors. Rail executives want rate flexi- 
bility, plus the freedom to get out of the 
railroad business and into the truck and 
barge business. The partial deregulation 
proposed by the carriers, while a selfish goal, 
would be a step in the right direction. But it 
would be only a half measure, The problem 
is greater than the cumbersome procedures 
of a bureaucracy or the inconsistencies and 
loopholes of a patched-up law. The problem 
is regulation itself, and the ultimate solution 
is to get rid of the whole regulatory mess 
and let the transportation companies take 
their chances in the marketplace. 


THE VOTERS DON’T CARE 


Such an idea, on its face, may seem 
politically naive, and admittedly it doesn't 
look very feasible right now. The forces that 
see themselves as beneficiaries of the present 
system are numerous, powerful, well orga- 
nized, vigilant, determined, and resourceful. 
In the past, at least, their opponents have 
displayed none of these characteristics. Even 
the railroads, which ought to be vigorous 
partisans of deregulation, hardly seem anx- 
ious to submit themselves to the rigors and 
uncertainties of complete freedom. Former 
Senator George A. Smathers of Florida, now 
general counsel of the railroad-sponsored 
America's Sound Transportation Review Or- 
ganization (ASTRO), recently told a Senate 
subcommittee that “complete deregulation 
would be totally chaotic and, in the end, 
would serve the best interests of no one.” 

Defenders.of the status quo are strength- 
ened by the indifference of most Congress- 
men, who perceive that few of their constit- 
uents care anything about the regulatory 
mechanism and its inadequacies. To the 
typical voter, the nation’s transportation 
system consists of his own automobile and 
the streets and highways he drives on. He 
never goes anywhere by plane, train, or bus 
(except, in a few large cities, to get to work). 
While he is dimly aware that virtually every- 
thing he consumes must be transported, he 
doesn’t know how his goods get to him or 
what the service costs. Consequently, on 
those rare occasions when Congress is stirred 
into action on transportation, its interest is 
likely to be fleeting and misdirected. The 
great wave of concern about intercity rail 
passenger service, which affects only about 
1 percent of intercity travelers, is a case in 
point. 

Nevertheless, the cause of deregulation is 
not hopeless. The Administration has devel- 
oped an ambitious legislative program that 
would include quite significant reduction in 
the ICC’s authority to control rates and to 
compel railroads to continue money-losing 
service. There is good reason to believe this 
plan is more than an idle exercise. The Presi- 
dent's 1971 Economic Report argued strong- 
ly that “a deregulated transportation indus- 
try would better serve the public interest.” 
Richard W. McLaren, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division, re- 
cently declared, “Of one thing I am sure, 
competition as a regulator has a far better 
track record than the administrative agen- 
cies.” There are some indications that these 
sentiments are shared in Congress. Senator 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield has submit- 
ted a bill to abolish the ICC, and it has been 
cosponsored by eight of his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Some of the critics—including Senator 
Mansfield—are not against regulation per se. 
They merely want to alter its scope or di- 
rection to force improvements in passenger 
Service or ease the boxcar shortage that an- 
nually plagues western grain growers. It is 
significant, however, that men as mistrustful 
of the market mechanism as Ralph Nader are 
attacking the present system. A team of 
Nader's associates iast year published a dev- 
astating critique of the ICC and joined in 
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with the voices urging its elimination. Critics 
of this stripe, while not necessarily in agree- 
ment with the adherents of total deregula- 
tion, may be expected to give political sup- 
port to some of the initial steps toward curb- 
ing the regulators. 

Plainly, deregulation must be a step-by- 
step process, Hendrik S. Houthakker of the 
Council of Economic Advisers is a strong ad- 
vocate of eventual complete deregulation, but 
even he acknowledges: “It will take time to 
reverse the history of nearly a century. The 
patterns imposed by regulation have become 
part of the structure of the transportation 
industries.” However alluring the probable 
benefits of deregulation, he adds, “nothing 
would be gained if the industries suffered ir- 
reparable damage in the process.” 


+ THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


The repercussions of ending transporta- 
tion regulation cannot be dismissed lightly, 
but the changes would not be as traumatic 
as its defenders profess to fear. With little 
evidence save the recollections of a distant 
time, they assert, among other things, that 
many isolated areas and small shippers would 
find themselves with no service at all. Others 
would find themselves at the mercy of un- 
dependable operators engaged in ruinous 
cutthroat competition, It is certainly true 
that individual companies—particularly the 
holders of certificates for major trucking 
routes—would lose some of the yalue of their 
franchises with increased competition. Pro- 
duction facilities located to take advantage 
of present regulations would also suffer. But 
as Hilton, one of the most articulate and 
persuasive advocates of total deregulation, 
points out, “A misguided policy ought not to 
be perpetuated out of concern for the well- 
being of those who have profited from it. 

In a society already concerned about traffic 
congestion and pollution, probably the most 
worrisome question is: Would a free market 
in transportation generate further geopraphic 
concentration of economic activity and pop- 
ulation? Transportation is obviously an im- 
portant factor in economic development. But 
transportation economists generally argue 
that the present system does not really foster 
population dispersal. Richard N. Farmer of 
the Indiana University Graduate School of 
Business contends that, because regulation 
compels truckers to carry less-than-truck- 
load shipments at a loss, the carriers now 
employ every strategem to avoid them. “The 
small shipper gets no service,” he says. “He 
might pay more under deregulation, but he 
would get service." 

Farmer and other economists believe that 
the presumed benefits of the common-car- 
rier system are overrated, and that most such 
benefits could be provided by truck brokers 
similar to those who now book ocean-ship- 
ping cargoes on tramp steamers. The capital 
requirements and skilis for entry into the 
trucking business are so modest, these ex- 
perts say, and the economies of scale so un- 
important, that—if entry is not impeded by 
government regulation—new companies will 
spring up anywhere traffic exists or can be 
developed. In any case, if dispersal of eco- 
nomic activity is an important national goal, 
it can be promoted more effectively by direct 
subsidies rather than by imposition of pub- 
lic-utility responsibilities on transportation 
companies that do not enjoy the guaranteed 
returns accorded to utilities. 

THE CHICKEN EVIDENCE 


Ideally, a freight transportation system 
should be organized so that all traffic moves 
by the means best suited to haul it (con- 
sidering its weight, perishablility, suscepti- 
bility to damage, and other characteristics), 
and at the lowest possible cost. Carriers 
should not maintain capacity to handle 
traffic inappropriate to their technology. 
Such capacity not only misallocates re- 
sources, but also cuts into the carriers’ own 
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profitability. Public policy should be directed 
toward providing users with cheap, flexible 
transportation, and should concern itself 
with the carriers’ prosperity only in order 
to ensure the availability of such service. 

Measured against these guidelines, the 
present system fails badly. For one thing, 
the cost of excessive freight rates over what 
they might be in a free market has been esti- 
mated at $2 billion a year. The experience 
of shippers of chicken and frozen food under 
a brief period of deregulation offers some 
evidence. In 1956 truck tariffs on such ship- 
ments were freed, and by the following year, 
the Department of Agriculture found, rates 
on fresh chicken had fallen 33 percent and 
those on frozen chicken 36 percent. Rates on 
frozen foods generally declined by an aver- 
age of 19 percent in a year. Quality of serv- 
ice, the department said, actually improved. 

The excessive charges can be blamed al- 
most entirely on regulatory policies. When 
the ICC was given jurisdiction over railroad 
rates, it accepted as proper the railroads’ 
traditional discrimination against high- 
value manufactured goods in favor of 
cheaper raw materials and agricultural com- 
modities, Such discrimination was justified 
on grounds that transportation costs ought 
to be more or less proportionate to the value 
of the goods being shipped, rather than to 
the cost of hauling them. In the nineteenth 
century, that notion made both political and 
economic sense. It helped support farm in- 
comes, encouraging settlement of the West, 
and helped protect fledgling western indus- 
tries against established eastern competitors. 
The system also maximized the railroads’ 
profits, Because of the huge initial invest- 
ment required, railroads had high fixed 
charges relative to total costs. Where com- 
petitive pressures existed, as in the transport 
of bulk commodities, rates were pressed 
down to the point where they covered only 
the variable costs. But there was little com- 
petition for the carriage of manufactured 
goods, and even with higher rates the cost 
of transportation represented a small por- 
tion of their total price. Thus the railroads 
could earn enough hauling these products 
to cover all of their fixed charges. 

When regulation was extended to trucks in 
1935, this value-of-service rate structure was 
applied to them as well. But for the most 
part the trucks were not competing for 
the low-value commodities that the railroads 
carried cheaply. Truckers went after the 
more valuable products, whose rail rates were 
at a level where truckers could make money 
even with much higher costs. Since trucks 
were faster door to door, were not restricted 
to rigidly fixed routes, and did not damage 
freight the way the railroads did, they were 
quickly able to capture a heavy share of 
this business. 

Rail executives eventually woke up to what 
was happening and sought to reduce their 
rates to counter the truckers’ service advan- 
tages. By that time, however, Congress had 
directed the ICC to “foster sound economic 
conditions” among all competing transpor- 
tation modes. The commission correctly took 
this as a mandate to keep rates at a level 
where everyone could get a piece of the 
available business. 

Then as now, the railroads had few friends 
in the legislature. Many members of Con- 
gress were suspicious of the railroads’ mo- 
nopolistic potential. So there is little doubt 
that the idea was to keep the railroaders 
from cutting prices to drive the trucks and 
barges out of business. In a long list of 
“umbrella rate” decisions of the Fifties and 
Sixties, the ICC refused to let railroads cut 
their rates to recapture traffic taken from 
them by highway and water carriers, These 
anti-competitive rulings obviously have con- 
tributed to keeping up the general level of 
transportation rates. 
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A COLLECTION OF MINI-MONOPOLIES 


If these direct costs are the most readily 
visible of regulation’s adverse consequences, 
they are by no means the only ones. Profes- 
sor Hilton points to: 

The regulated transportation cartel, like 
any other cartel, breeds underutilization of 
resources. 

Umbrella rate making encourages misallo- 
cation of traffic among various modes. 

Regulation imposes a bias in favor of pres- 
ent technology, and thus slows progress. 

The excessive costs associated with regula- 
tion create incentives for shippers to avoid 
the use of common carriage. 

And the ICC's susceptibility to political 
pressure causes it to impede the phasing out 
of obsolete services. 

The trucking industry, with something 
like half of its physical capacity employed, 
in the most obvious example of underutilized 
resources. When the industry was brought 
under the jurisdiction of the ICC in 1935, 
existing carriers received “grandfather 
rights,” which allowed them to go on han- 
dling whatever business they had handled 
in the past. Since the industry had been 
highly specialized and fragmented, it re- 
mained so—and the award of operating cer- 
tificates continued to be severely restricted. 
Often the curbs are preposterous, Many car- 
riers are limited to a few commodities, hauled 
between certain points—often in a single di- 
rection and over a prescribed route, with 
stops permitted only at specified intermedi- 
ate points if at all. 

Thus the trucking industry, which econo- 
mists regard as ideally sulted for competition, 
is a collection of mini-monopolies. The Na- 
der study calculated that only 16 percent of 
truckers are fundamentally unrestricted. 
Mergers and acquisitions are intended pri- 
marily to enlarge the scope of a company's 
operating rights, rather than to seek econ- 
omies of scale. 

Overcapacity is guaranteed by the ICC's 
rules barring truckers from cutting rates in 
order to fill empty trucks on return trips. 
The ICC has non specific authority to do 
this, but obviously if cheap backhauls were 
allowed, that would destroy the value-of- 
service pricing principle on which the regu- 
lated freight-transportation industry rests. 
So the ICC customarily justifies its policy 
under its responsibility to prevent “unfair 
or destructive competitive practices.” The 
consequences of the policy are clear. A study 
by the Highway Research Board some years 
ago found that only 52.4 percent of com- 
mon carriers had full loads in both directions. 

The impact is even greater on private car- 
riers, truckers that carry exempt agricultural 
products, and operators of contract trucking 
services for a limited number of particular 
shippers. Although carriers in these catego- 
ries are not subject to the usual rate control 
in their customary operations, they are for- 
bidden to carry other kinds of goods on re- 
turn trips. And since the traffic of all three 
classes is very unbalanced, the trucks run 
empty much of the time. The Highway Re- 
search Board study found that contract car- 
riers are fully loaded in both directions only 
7.9 percent of the time. For private carriers 
the figure was 7.3 percent, and for agricul- 
tural truckers 5.2. Besides wasting transpor- 
tation resources, of course, this pattern con- 
tributes mightily to traffic congestion and 
automotive air pollution. 

Restrictions on what may be hauled by 
whom also make for underutilization of re- 
sources in barge service, though to a lesser 
extent. Barges are restricted by the “rule of 
three’—tows made up of barges carrying 
more than three different commodities lose 
their exemption from rate regulation. The 
result is that barge operators frequently 
carry smaller tonnages than their towboats 
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could handle. And on return trips they find 
themselves moving many empty barges that 
could be filled if it were not for the restric- 
tion. 

There is some disagreement among trans- 
portation experts about the extent to which 
misallocation of traffic results from the ICC’s 
practice of setting rates that enable all car- 
riers to compete. But it certainly leads to 
some degree of misallocation. In a 1969 study 
for the Brookings Institution, Professor Ann 
F. Friedlaender of Boston College concluded 
that freight-rate discrimination has sys- 
tematically diverted rail traffic to trucks at 
distances above 200 miles. She estimates that 
railroads could recapture such freight if they 
were free to set rates as they chose. Other 
economists argue that railroads would still 
have some competitive disadvantages. Mer- 
ton J. Peck of Yale says that under deregu- 
lation railroads could probably take away 
from trucks and barges about 10 percent of 
their present business. 

By keeping new competitors out of the 
trucking business and maintaining rates 
that protect the least efficient of existing 
common carriers, the ICC creates substan- 
tial incentives for shippers to seek alterna- 
tive means of transportation. Unregulated 
truckers have been taking a growing share 
of highway traffic, and a large but undeter- 
mined volume of goods is hauled illegally. 
Encouragement of private carriage, with its 
extremely low rate of utilization, seems 
clearly contrary to the public interest. Com- 
panies that operate their own fleets, more- 
over, must devote managerial effort to a 
function that could better be performed by 
a company specializing in transportation. 
The fact that private trucking thrives in 
spite of such disadvantages is in itself con- 
clusive evidence that something is seriously 
wrong with the economics of regulated 
common carriage. 


THWARTED TECHNOLOGY 


The bias of ICC policies in favor of present 
technology has reinforced the conservative 
bent of most railroad managers and made it 
difficult for them to find a new role for rail- 
roads in an integrated transportation system. 
When the Southern Railway sought permis- 
sion ten years ago to haul grain in new, 
100-ton aluminum hopper cars, at a rate for 
multicar shipments far below charges preva- 
lent at the time, it took four years and a 
decision by the U.S. Supreme Court to force 
the ICC's grudging approval. Regulatory 
hostility to special rates for multicarload 
shipments is an old problem. More recently, 
the ICC’s attitude toward special rates has 
retarded the use of unit trains—lengthy 
trains deyoted to hauling a single com- 
modity, such as coal, directly from its place 
of origin to a single destination. 

The climate of sluggishness to which the 
regulatory apparatus has contributed has 
seriously delayed containerization, which 
some transportation experts regard as the 
only thing that can save the railroads. The 
technology of piggybacking—hauling con- 
tainers on rail flatcars—has been available 
for thirty years or more, but only in the past 
decade has piggybacking shown significant 
growth. Even now, the potential of contain- 
erization cannot be fully exploited because 
the law generally forbids railroad acquisition 
of truck and barge lines. Intermodal trans- 
portation companies would almost certainly 
move most traffic in containers by whatever 
mode is most economical. Railroads’ main 
lines would constitute the backbone of the 
system, carrying the containers over long 
distances, Barges might well handle low- 
value commodities where time is unimpor- 
tant. With trucks pulling the containers to 
and from rail marshaling points, most 
switching and branch lines could be elim- 
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inated. Railroads could also dispense with 
the huge yards that cost them heavily in 
taxes and waste thousands of acres in and 
around cities. 

Many railroads are already clamoring for 
permission to get rid of money-losing branch 
lines. But the commission's procedures make 
abandonments so costly and time-consuming, 
rail executives complain, that there is no 
sense in trying. It is a weak argument. While 
the procedures are indeed onerous, railroads 
would have a much better case against the 
ICC if they had fought hard, even if un- 
successfully, for what they believe should be 
done. 

BEYOND THE FIRST STEPS 


In spite of the unimpressive record of past 
attempts to patch up the system, a govern- 
ment appointed panel has proposed to have 
another try at it. The Advisory Council on 
Executive Reorganization, headed by Roy Ash 
of Litton Industries, has suggested that the 
ICC, the CAB, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission be combined under a single 
chief, Conceivably, the plan could yield 
greater bureaucratic efficiency. But the ex- 
ample of the ICC—which already has respon- 
sibility for four modes of transportation—is 
hardly encouraging. In any event, opposition 
of most carriers has been so firm that the 
plan is given little chance of enactment. 

Of the varied proposals for partial deregu- 
lation that are floating around, prospects are 
probably best for two that are strongly 
favored by the Association of American Rail- 
roads and probably would not be actively 
opposed by the truckers. The first would 
allow carriers to change rates up or down 
within a specified range, without prior ap- 
proval of the ICC. Such rates could later be 
challenged by shippers, but they would have 
to prove unfairness and injury before the 
ICC would order the rates rolled back. The 
second proposal would put reasonable limits 
on how much time the ICC could take before 
acting on mergers and abandonments of 
services and facilities. Such limitations 
would undoubtedly entail some curtailment 
of the rights of protesting parties to be rep- 
resented in person before the commission 
or its hearing examiners. 

These minimal first steps would by no 
means be sufficient, and supporters of an 
efficient, competitive transportation system 
should continue to press for much stronger 
measures. The setting of minimum rates 
should be abolished. The setting of maxi- 
mum rates should be restricted to those rare 
situations where only one possible carrier for 
their goods is available to particular shippers. 
Coliusive rate setting should be forbidden, 
and price competition encouraged. Railroads 
should be permitted to merge more readily 
and to abandon any money-losing lightly 
used trackage. Above all, to provide improved 
transportation for those no longer served by 
rail as well as those inadequately served by 
other modes, totally free entry should be 
permitted into any segment of the trans- 
portation industry. This freedom would sure- 
ly lead to the development of intermodal 
companies, the best hope for rationalization 
of U.S. transportation. 

Achievement of these goals will not be 
easy. Other impediments aside, the political- 
ly powerful truckers and their Teamster 
allies would put up a fierce fight against many 
of these proposals. But half-measures will 
not be enough. A modern, competitive, effi- 
cient transportation system cannot develop 
within the present regulatory framework. 

A particularly vigorous expression of this 
viewpoint comes from that fount of clear 
thinking about transportation, Professor Hil- 
ton of U.C.L.A. The ICC's history, he wrote 
not long ago, shows that its present be- 
havior is inevitable. “Staffing the commission 
with different people, or making minor 
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changes in the stautory delegation of au- 
thority cannot result in significantly differ- 
ent behavior. The disadvantages of the pres- 
ent system are intrinsic to the commission's 
existence, and can be rectified only by its 
abolition.” 


PLEA TO STUDY NORTH VIETNAM 
OFFER 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in today’s RECORD 
an article that appeared in the Friday, 
July 2, 1971, edition of the Glendale, 
Calif., News-Press. 

The article, an interview with Mrs. Ar- 
thur S. Mearns, wife of an Air Force 
major who has been missing in action 
for over 5 years, urges our Government 
to give careful study and consideration 
to the latest proposal offered by Hanoi 
to release American prisoners of war. 
Mrs. Mearns points out that there would 
be no necessity for prisoner-of-war pro- 
posals, if the nations who signed the 
Geneva Convention would live up to its 
provisions. However, since that obviously 
is not the case, she would like the U.S. 
Government to explore every facet of the 
latest proposal. If it then turns out to be 
phony and more propaganda, it should 
be exposed for what it is, but until that 
time, we should regard every proposal as 
@ possible solution to the prisoner 
problem. 

The prisoners should not be treated 
by either side as a political matter be- 
cause the treatment of POW’s is wholly 
a humanitarian effort. The main consid- 
eration is to get the POW’s back. 
Propaganda and politics should take a 
back seat. 

The article follows: 

PLEA To Stupy N. Vier OFFER 

If the 127 nations that signed the Geneva 
Convention lived up to that agreement any 
prisoner-of-war proposals from North Viet- 
nam would be unnecessary, Mrs. Arthur 
Mearns of Los Feliz, a member of POW-MIA 
International, said today. 

Mrs. Mearns said Hanoi's offer to release 
POW’s simultaneous with complete Amer- 
ican troop withdrawal should be studied 
very carefully. 

She said the offer may be phony and if so it 
should be unmasked, noting that if gov- 
ernments adhered to their treaties and con- 
ventions designed to protect people there 
would be no POW issue. 

Mrs. Mearns has been campaigning for 
the release of her husband, Major Arthur S. 
Mearns who was shot down over North Viet- 
nam Memorial Day, 1966. She said a very 
grave concern to families of MIA’s and POW’s 
is that the issue has become political. 

“We have been stressing the issue for 
years but just recently the POW’s have be- 
come popular, they are in vogue now and 
many politicians are using the issue to fur- 
ther their own aims. It shouldn't be handled 
as a political issue,” said Mrs. Mearns. 

She said that members of POW-MIA Inter- 
national are trying to stop the trend of put- 
ting POW riders on every congressional bill 
regarding the war in Vietnam. 
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“That trend garbages up the whole issue. 
People are supporting bad bills because of 
the POW riders. We have been trying to tell 
people that resolutions are fine if used prop- 
erly. 

“We are grateful for the latest Hanoi offer 
and we are encouraged, but we will not let 
up in our efforts. Relaxing is a luxury we 
cannot afford as long as there are 339 known 
POW’s and 1200 MIA’s still in the hands 
of the enemy.” 


IN DEFENSE OF THE MILITARY 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
the last several years one of the chief 
form of entertainment for many of the 
Nation’s writers and publications has 
been an attack on the man in uniform. 

Why this has had to be is a reason 
understood only by those people who 
have been practicing it as disgusting as 
it is to the majority of American citi- 
zens. It is, therefore, a source of real 
encouragement to see such an outstand- 
ing American as George Ball defend the 
military as he did in the issue of News- 
week for July 5, 1971. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE MILITARY 
(By George W. Ball) 

It is time to speak up for the soldiers. 
For the past several years we have made 
them the scapegoats for our misfortunes. 
Yet, to continue to seek exculpation by load- 
ing the blame on the military is not only 
unjust, it risks harm to our security, so 
we had better take a lesson from the experi- 
ence of France—something we lamentably 
failed to do when we committed our forces 
to Indochina. 

In the bitter aftermath of the second 
world war the French Army and Air Force 
were given a dreary series of dirty and fore- 
doomed assignments to sustain the rem- 
nants of colonial power, first in Syria, then 
Indochina, then Morocco, and finally Al- 
geria. For almost a decade and a half, grad- 
uates of St. Cyr fought under the most frus- 
trating conditions, taking frightful casual- 
ties, yet losing each conflict not from fail- 
ure of valor on the battlefield but from a 
decay of political will in Paris, a decision 
by the politicians—reflecting public wear- 
iness—that the game was no longer worth 
the candle. 


PERNICIOUS EROSION 


By 1958 these agonizing experiences in far- 
off lands had loosed poisons throughout the 
whole military establishment, France had 
done what no modern democratic state 
should ever do; by pushing its armed forces 
into conflicts only fragilely supported on the 
home front, it had detached them from the 
national life of their country. For, as the 
politicians abandoned first one war and then 
another, the military suffered a pernicious 
erosion of their traditional role as the re- 
spected protectors of la patrie. Thus, inevita- 
bly they developed a festering resentment 
of the politicians who bartered away the 
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gains hard won by their blood and toil, until 
the imminent abandonment of Algeria might 
have triggered a revolution had it not been 
for General de Gaulle on his white horse. 

Today these pressures are beginning to be 
felt on the American scene. For ten years we 
have embroiled our armed forces in the 
wretched paddies of Indochina. Our valiant 
airmen have been killed in futile sorties 
against the north; our army has lost far more 
than the normal percentage of its profes- 
sional officer corps. Yet, though there have 
been ample courage and devotion, Vietnam 
is now associated in the public mind not 
with heroes but heroin. We scorn our soldiers 
for being careless of civilian lives, overlook- 
ing the brutalizing character of colonial 
wars—while we condemn our Air Force be- 
cause bombs strike whoever happens to be 
under them, refusing to recognize that the 
alternative to sophisticated weapons is more 
American boys dying in the jungle. Mean- 
while we are assaulted by the scribblings of 
junior Clausewitzes designed to prove that 
the conflict could have been won long ago 
if only their patented recipes had been 
followed. 

FATAL ERROR 


No wonder our soldiers are demoralized as 
we speed our withdrawal from Vietnam. How 
could they be otherwise, since the fatal error 
was the choice of mission, not its execution; 
and what the McNamara documents plainly 
show is that the military did not push us into 
Vietnam half so much as the civilian ther- 
reticians with theses to prove—doctrines ot 
counter-insurgency and guerrilla tactics a!! 
reeking of the lamp? 

Thus, we had better stop carping at the 
soldiers if we are to learn the true lessons of 
this ghastly experience. We had better be 
sure that, as a necessary and honorable ele- 
ment in our society, they are not pushed 
toward alienation or bitterness. Otherwis+, 
though we are unlikely to repeat the shatter- 
ing constitutional crisis of France, we may 
well drive our most gifted and competent of- 
ficers out of our armed forces—mcn we shall 
desperately need when the going again gets 
rough. 

As an urgent first step, let the universitier 
tone down their derision; since, at the end 
of the day, the real “treason of the intel- 
lectuals” may well be judged not to be what 
Julien Benda had in mind—their abandon- 
ment of meditation for activism—but rather 
their role in undermining society's protective 
institutions. Part of the blame will no doub: 
fall on the young faculty cheerleaders who 
encouraged the campus yahoos to identify all 
policemen as “pigs,” but the most grievous 
offense will be the academicians’ effort to 
off-load the sins of this melancholy time on 
the military, who, skilled more with the 
sword than the pen, cannot adequately de- 
fend themselves against eggheaded francs- 
tireurs blowing beanshooters from the 
sanctuary of their ivory towers. 


IMPORTATION OF METALLURGICAL 
CHROME ORE FROM RHODESIA 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of July 9 
contains an excellent editorial concern- 
ing a bill to permit resumption of the 
importing of metallurgical chrome ore 
from Rhodesia. 
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All U.S. trade with Rhodesia is now 
prohibited, under an Executive order is- 
sued by President Johnson pursuant to 
a resolution of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. 

Prior to the imposition of the U.N. 
embargo on Rhodesian trade, Rhodesia 
was the chief source of chrome ore for 
the United States. Chrome ore is essen- 
tial for the manufacture of such defense 
items as jet aircraft, missiles, and nuclear 
submarines. 

Today the United States is dependent 
on the Soviet Union for chrome ore. We 
import 60 percent of our supply of this 
strategic commodity from Russia. 

To me, our present policy makes no 
sense. My legislation, S. 1404, would end 
our dependence on the Soviet Union for 
this vital commodity. 

The editorial in the Times-Dispatch 
makes the point that the U.N. sanctions 
were imposed largely because Rhodesia 
is not adhering to the principle of ma- 
jority rule. The absurdity of this position 
is underscored by the fact that in the 
country now supplying most of our 
chrome, the Soviet Union, a handful of 
Communist Party leaders control the 
lives of 240 million people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. The editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch is Edward Grimsley. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SANITY ON RHODESIA 

It would be difficult to cite a more idiotic 
inconsistency in American foreign policy 
than the Unied States’ grotesque attitude to- 
ward Rhodesia, that proud nation which has 
offended the world by daring to insist upon 
the right to manage its internal affairs. 

Soon after Rhodesia declared its independ- 
ence from Great Britain in 1965, the United 
Nations Security Council, at London's in- 
sistence, imposed economic sanctions on that 
African country, primarily because of its re- 
fusal to adopt constitutional provisions 
guaranteeing eventual majority rule. Rho- 
desia’s population consists of about 4.9 mil- 
lion Africans and approximately 234,000 
whites of European descent. 

No matter how passionately the United 
States might believe in the principle of 
majority rule, its support of the embargo fs 
morally inconsistent and pragmatically in- 
defensible, as Virginia Sen. Harry F, Byrd Jr. 
eloquently argued in a recent appearance 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Sen. Byrd has introduced a bill that 
would restore some sanity to the US. policy 
by allowing this country to import chromium 
ore from Rhodesia. Used in the manufacture 
of such defense items as jet aircraft, missiles 
and nuclear submarines, chrome is vital to 
the United States. Lacking a domestic source, 
the U.S. used to depend heavily upon Rho- 
desia for this essential metal. Now, be- 
lieve it or not, the United States receives 60 
per cent of its chromium ore from Soviet 
Union. 

Herein lies the major inconsistency. For if 
the United States will not buy chrome from 
Rhodesia because it refused to guarantee 
majority rule, how can Washington justify 
its decision to buy chrome from the Soviet 
Union? Has Russia guaranteed majority rule? 
Not to anyone’s knowledge. Russia has been, 
is now and probably will continue indefinite- 
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ly to be ruled by a Communist minority. 
Moreover, as Sen. Byrd has noted, at least 37 
members of the United Nations “do not have 
a form of government based on majority 
rule, and . . . adherence to the majority rule 
principle is questionable in 24 member coun- 
tries.” 

Further, if it be morally wrong to trade 
with a country that refuses to guarantee ma- 
jority rule, how can it be morally right to 
trade with a country that has snuffed out 
the light of liberty for millions? Is Russia's 
brutal subjugation of such countries as 
Latvia, Estonia and Czechoslovakia more ac- 
ceptable to the moralists than Rhodesia’s 
refusal to vow that some day it will transfer 
control of its government to its black citi- 
zens? 

Washington also seeks to justify its boycott 
against Rhodesia by calling that country “a 
threat to international peace and security, 
which is more nonsense and another incon- 
sistency. Each year the U.S. spends billions of 
dollars to defend itself not against Rhodesia 
but against possible Russian—or Red 
Chinese—aggression. If Washington is con- 
vinced of the undesirability of trading with a 
country that poses a “threat to international 
peace and security,” it should sever its eco- 
nomic ties with Russia and proceed no fur- 
ther with efforts to woo Peking. 

From a practical viewpoint, Washington's 
attitude toward Rhodesia makes no sense 
either. For one thing, the policy is costing 
the United States money, since the Soviet 
Union has increased the price of the ore from 
$25 to $72 per ton. For another, the U.S. finds 
itself supporting an ineffective policy. Some 
nations do not even pretend to comply with 
the Security Council's sanctions policy and 
others frequently violate it. And Rhodesia 
has progressed economically despite the boy- 
cott. 

Among those who has endorsed Sen. Byrd’s 
measure is Dean Acheson, who was President 
Truman's secretary of state. Mr. Acheson is 
convinced that economic “sanctions cannot 
be expected to force a people to action which 
they believe contrary to their vital national 
interests.” And he warns that continued 
“meddling in the internal affairs of Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and Portuguese Angola will not 
bring the U.N.’s stated goal of international 
peace and security, but, on the contrary, the 
bloodiest warfare and insecurity.” 

Congress and President Nixon should heed 
the words of Acheson and Byrd, The United 
States, the Senator insists, “faces an immi- 
nent and serious shortage of chrome.” It is 
dangerous and illogical for the U.S. to depend 
upon Russia—it's most menancing potential 
enemy—for this vital metal, especially since 
the Soviet Union is far more guilty than 
Rhodesia of the offenses to which the Secu- 
rity Council and the U.S. object. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES 
SURRENDER AT PARIS? 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the same 
people that called for the unilateral sur- 
render of our enemies in 1945, are now 
asking for the unilateral surrender of the 
United States in Vietnam. As Mr. Craw- 
ford points out in his editorial in the 
Washington Post of July 11, 1971, some 
feel “that the United States bear ‘full re- 
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sponsibility’ for war damages in North 
and South Vietnam, thus accepting as an 
obligation the payment of reparations. 
The only concession the Vietcong 
made was an undertaking to free U.S. 
prisoners of war.” 

Mr. Speaker, in evaluating the mo- 
rality of the wars mentioned above, I 
do not see that our basic purpose has 
changed—and a spark of democracy will, 
we pray, continue to glow in Southeast 
Asia. 

At this point, I include the editorial: 

Tue STEEP ASKING PRICE AT PARIS FOR 

U.S. “SURRENDER” 


(By Kenneth Crawford) 


What Madam Nguyen Binh handed the 
United States delegation in Paris was not a 
demand for unconditional surrender. It was 
a demand for surrender on condition that 
the U.S. pay for the privilege of surrendering. 
The Vietcong asking price was on its face 
was unconscionable. Unless marked down, 
President Nixon could not possibly pay it. 
No American President could. 

Ambassador David Bruce made this quite 
clear at last week’s formal session but failed 
to lure the Communists into more private 
talks to find how much, if any, markdown 
could be negotiated. The Communists like 
the propaganda odds. 

They proposed: (1) That all American 
military personnel and equipment be re- 
moved from Vietnam by next Jan. 1, and 
meanwhile that hostilities be suspended and 
Vietnamization discontinued; (2) that the 
Thieu regime in Saigon be dumped in favor 
of an interim coalition, including, of course, 
the Vietcong, to conduct elections; (3) that 
the U.S. bear “full responsibility” for war 
damage in North and South Vietnam, thus 
accepting as an obligation the payment of 
reparations. The only concession the V.C. 
made was an undertaking to free U.S. pris- 
oners of war. 

To accept these conditions would be to 
turn South Vietnam over to the Communists 
lock, stock and barrel, with Camranh Bay 
and other such installations thrown in for 
good measure. It would be to proclaim that 
thousands of Americans have fought and 
died for nothing and that millions of dollars 
have been flushed into the Mekong. Many 
Americans contend that this is what has 
happened but even they may not want it 
proclaimed. Given a chance to think it over, 
most Americans would find this hard, if not 
impossible, to swallow. 

Sen. George McGovern and others who 
have rushed to the microphones to urge that 
the administration grab at the Communist 
offer may have occasion to regret their im- 
petuousness. 

So far public opinion has not had much 
chance to take form. The proposal was 
thrown on the table in Paris just as the long 
Fourth of July weekend was starting, when 
news of any kind commands minimum at- 
tention. Moreover the news media, especially 
radio and television, have taken slight notice 
of six of Madam Binh's seven points—those 
which dangle the price tag. And the Nixon 
administration has, perhaps wisely, withheld 
analytical guidance pending “clarification” 
of the terms. 

Madam Binh’'s point one—the offer to re- 
lease U.S. prisoners of war gradually as U.S. 
military personnel and arms are with- 
drawn—has diverted attention from the con- 
ditions in points two through seven. And 
even these six points are couched in cleverly 
misleading language. Elections are to be fair. 
Democracy is to prevail. The Vietnamese will 
settle thetr own differences amicably. There 
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will be no reprisals. Vietnam, happily re- 
unified in due course, will be a neutral na- 
tion, on good terms with all the world, in- 
cluding the U.S. 

This is the kind of language the Commu- 
nists have used to make this kind of promise 
to every nation they have overrun and sub- 
jugated since the Second World War. Go 
back to the Soviet plan for “freeing” Poland, 
one of the earliest victims, in 1945, ang the 
same combinations of plausible words will 
be found. What they meant then is what 
they mean now—that the country promised 
autonomy is to have satellite status, that 
what is called democracy will be dictatorship 
and that what is called freedom will be 
tyranny. 

It has been apparent for a long time that 
the North Vietnamese and their Vietcong 
brethren meant to use the American pris- 
oners of war as hostages, exacting as high 
a price as possible for their release. Mr. Nixon 
has played into their hands, up to a point, 
by emphasizing the prisoner issue for his 
Own purposes. Even so, the price, now that 
it has been stated, is staggering. Concern 
for the prisoners, who have never received 
the treatment normal under the Geneva con- 
ventions, whose camps have never been sub- 
ject to inspection by the International Red 
Cross, is highly emotional. The Communists 
have exploited it for all it is worth. 

Not only did Madam Binh wrap her condi- 
tions in it but Le Duc Tho, the highest rank- 
ing North Vietnamese in Paris, tled a bow 
on it by stating in an interview that point 
one in her proposal was separable from the 
other points. The U.S. could, he said, accept 
the prisoner-for-withdrawal deal and leave 
the political settlement for later. This 


changed nothing, though it was represented 
as an important concession. The North Viet- 
namese would naturally be happy to settle 
their score with the South once the South 
had been reduced to impotence by the with- 
drawal not only of U.S. personnel but of the 


guns U.S. forces would not be permitted to 
leave behind. 

In spite of all this, the Nixon administra- 
tion is handling Madam Binh’s offer as a 
break in the Paris stalemate meriting explo- 
ration. Le Duc Tho has been at pains to say 
that the Communist position is “flexible.” 
There are even some indications that Mr. 
Nixon, working through secret channels, en- 
couraged the Communists to make their offer. 
At a meeting with Republican congressional 
leaders on June 15, he said a development 
that would make the Hatfield-McGovern 
end-the-war legislation moot was imminent 
in Paris. 

At the same meeting Henry Kissinger, the 
President’s foreign-affairs adviser, urged the 
legislators not to throw away any bargaining 
advantage that might be wrung from the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to set a time certain 
for withdrawal on its own initiative. After 
all, he argued, the Communists have lost 
700,000 to 800,000 men in the war, the equiv- 
alent of a loss of 10 million by the U.S., 
given the population differential, and were 
themselves war-weary. 

Perhaps Leslie H. Gelb, coordinator of 
the team that produced the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, is right when he says that the war in 
Vietnam is a civil conflict that can't be com- 
promised and must be won by one side or 
the other. The Communists are obviously as- 
suming that they have won and are demand- 
ing the victor’s spoils even though South 
Vietnam remains unconquered. 

Mr. Nixon’s alternative, if he fails to per- 
suade the Communists to grant terms rea- 
sonably acceptable to the U.S. and to South 
Vietnam, is to proceed with Vietnamization, 
gradually withdraw American forces and 
then continue to supply the South Vietnam- 
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ese with enough arms to give them a chance 
of holding their own while trying to negoti- 
ate a settlement with the North. Unless the 
Communists modify their terms more drasti- 
cally than they seem disposed to do, this is 
what he most likely will do. 


ESSAY BY RICHARD P. SHIELDS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, the Mont- 
gomery County Board of Realtors in 
conjunction with the Make America Bet- 
ter program of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, recently spon- 
sored an essay contest for senior high 
school students in Montgomery County, 
The topic for the essay in this contest 
was entitled “How I Would Make Amer- 
ica Better in Montgomery County.” 

The essay that won first place in this 
contest, was written by Richard P 
Shields, a recent graduate of the Rich- 
ard Montgomery High School. 

It is Mr. Shield’s belief that the spirit 
of the people is what makes America 
great, people who are “willing to give 
themselves in serving others.” He urges 
us to “take stock of what we have and 
to tell others, so that they will under- 
stand and appreciate it and work them- 
selves to make it better.” 

Mr. President, this young man very 
succinctly expresses views with which 
many Americans find themselves in 
agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Richard Shield’s contest win- 
ning essay be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How I Wovutp MAKE AMERICA BETTER—IN 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

Winston Churchill said once that democ- 
racy is absolutely the worst form of govern- 
ment there is—except for all others. When I 
hear some of the people my own age today 
knocking our country, they almost seem to 
be saying: “The United States is the worst 
country in the world.” I feel like replying 
with Churchill's line: “except for all others.” 

No matter how great a country we have, it 
can always be improved in some ways. When 
I was working for my Eagle Scout rank, I 
had to carry out a project of service to my 
community. While I was working with our 
Rockville fire chief on a program of safety 
training for baby sitters, I came to realize 
that he was a man who was giving a great 
deal of his free time to promote something 
he believed in; something valuable to the 
community, and with no expectation of any 
reward. 

As I've gotten a little older, I can see that 
one of the most important things that has 
made our country such a great one is the 
spirit of people, like the fire chief, who are 
willing to give themselves in serving others. 
This is not just a case of a few people doing 
& big job (although this often happens), but 
of a great many people with this spirit each 
doing little “extra” things—giving their 
time for a cancer or heart fund drive; giving 
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up evenings or weekends to work with Scout 
troops or other youth groups; devoting time 
and money to service clubs which carry on 
worthwhile service projects. 

An example of this is the annua] light 
bulb sale by a service club to raise money to 
help the blind and to help prevent vision 
problems, Every year a member of this club 
comes to our door selling light bulbs for this 
purpose. I don’t know who he is or what his 
business is, but I know his time has got to 
be worth a good deal to him, and that pound- 
ing on people's doors is a real sacrifice. You 
would never think this to talk to him, 
though, simply because he knows that what 
he’s doing is important and worthwhile, and 
he has the spirit of help and cooperation 
which makes the program a success, and 
which makes our country a better place. 

How can we make it even better? Partly, I 
think, by calling attention and honoring the 
civic spirit that always has been so impor- 
tant to Americans—doing voluntarily things 
we don’t have to do, but which we know help 
make a better life for everyone. 

Another way that we could make our 
country a better place would be to insist that 
our schools turn out not only educated peo- 
ple but citizens who know what their coun- 
try is all about. We need education in civics 
and history that doesn’t stop with just dry 
facts and dates. This is not just a matter of 
a new course or two, but a spirit by our edu- 
cators that one of their most important jobs 
is making certain their students don’t just 
know what's wrong with our country but 
know the very many things that are right 
about it. 

We don't lack good teachers; most of mine 
have been good ones. What seems to be miss- 
ing, though, is more willingness to sing a 
few praises when they are deserved. It seems 
to be a question of what is or isn’t “stylish,” 
or whether students will accept the teaching 
of some truths that are so obvious that we 
have come to consider them outdated. 

For instance, when my grandfather was 
born, probably half—or more—of the peo- 
ple in this country lived in what today 
someone would call “poverty.” By the time 
my father was born, 30 years later, this 
figure was probably around 20 or 25 percent. 
Even with depression occurring when he was 
& boy, we live in a country today where those 
living In such conditions are down to around 
10 or 11 percent. Yet we rarely find anyone 
pointing out this fact. 

It is easy to say that our country would 
be better if we had greater respect for rights 
of others and for our laws and government. 
What is hard is making this a reality. When 
so much that we see on television em- 
phasizes the oddballs, the dissatisfied, and 
the destructive, you could easily convince 
yourself that the country is going to pieces. 
And this simply isn’t so. The answer isn’t 
censorship. It is, partly anyway, more bal- 
anced and responsible use of newspapers and 
broadcasting. 

How can we make our country better? By 
letting ourselves catch the “disease"’ of un- 
selfish service to others—even on a very 
small scale if that’s all we can do. By being 
concerned enough to insist that our en- 
vironment be protected and preserved, but 
without making a "fad" of the subject or de- 
stroying our system of manufacturing and 
business which is envied by every country 
on earth. By insisting that our education 
give at least equal time to the positive 
aspects of our country, instead of overlook- 
ing much of it because “patriotism is bunk.” 
I think that every generation of young peo- 
ple has to be told about our country, edu- 
cated in its meaning. Today we seem to 
think that we'll just “pick it up” naturally. 
This isn't always so. 

We can make our country better by feel- 
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ing—and showing—our pride in it. We have 
to think and act in a positive way instead 
of a negative one. This is a job where leader- 
ship has to come from the attitudes of our 
politicians, our teachers, our religions, but 
in which each one of us has an important 
role to play too. 

We have an awful lot to be thankful for 
and proud of. If we work to make things 
better, they will become better. They will 
never be accomplished by people who sit on 
the sidelines and offer nothing but criticism. 
If we don't bother to do what we are capable 
of as individuals, and let people who think 
only in terms of tearing down have their 
way, and let them dominate public media, 
their gloomy predictions will come true. 

You don't have to use propaganda to glori- 
fy a country which has always been a goal 
for a lot of little people all over the world. 
We do have to take stock of what we have, 
though, and to tell others—especially our 
own children—about it, so that they will 
understand and appreciate it and work them- 
selves to make it better. 

But in the end, it is not just words and 
ideas that are going to make it that way. 
It is the private actions of each one of us, 
because we're not just a people, or a nation- 
ality; we're 200,000,000 Americans—each one 
an individual, and each one free to add to 
or detract from this country of ours. 


CBS, CFR AND THE PEOPLE'S 
RIGHT TO KNOW 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we will be 
voting shortly on a resolution to find 
CBS in contempt of Congress. 

The CBS propagandists are wrapping 
themselves in the Constitution and 
chanting, “The right of the people to 
know must not be jeopardized.” 

Every Member of this body agrees that 
it is the right of the people to know what 
is at issue. But, has the CBS conglomer- 
ate been telling the people the facts or 
simply what CBS wants them to know? 
It has been CBS that has been the cen- 
sor—not this hody. The CBS “Selling of 
the Pentagon” was in turn followed by a 
second lateral assault called the Pen- 
tagon papers incident. Both Pentagon 
attacks must be considered as concerted 
efforts by the influential opinion mold- 
ing monopoly to degrade our military 
forces under the guise of hastening an 
early Vietnam surrender date. 

But the CBS people, who would have 
us believe they want to tell the American 
people the truth of what is going on in- 
volving imaginary financial and control 
conspiracies, have not told the American 
people about a very real conspiracy— 
which is to transfer the defeat of our 
foreign policy in Vietnam from the re- 
sponsible parties and make the military 
forces, who have had no voice in the 
planning of the no-win olicy nor little 
control over the operations, the scape- 
goat. Pressure from the top and bottom 
now becomes lateral pressure from both 
sides. 

I hold a copy of the so-called Pentagon 
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papers booklet, which has been printed 
for profit by the New York Times. 

Commencing at page 630 are contained 
the biographies of key figures in the Viet- 
nam study. Eight of the 14 named Amer- 
icans involved in the secret history are 
members of a financial-economic-indus- 
trial group known as the Council on For- 
eign Relations. The Pentagon, except for 
having an image of being the command 
post of our military, is not even involved. 
Why then does not CBS, which wants 
the American people to know what is 
going on, tell them all about the Council 
on Foreign Relations and its role in the 
United Nations and the Vietnam war? 

Why does not CBS tell the American 
people that Mr. Sulzberger, president and 
publisher of the New York Times, the 
late Mr. Graham, former chairman of 
the board of the Washington Post, as 
well as its board chairman Frederick S. 
Beebe are listed in the Council on For- 
eign Relations membership list? 

Why do not CBS’s interpretive analysts 
tell our people that their president, Frank 
Stanton, is listed as a member of the 
CFR as well as former chairman of the 
Rand Corp., or that Daniel Ellsberg, ad- 
mitted thief of the stolen top secret Pen- 
tagon papers, is a member of CFR? 

What is it about the CFR that the CBS 
refuses to tell the people? 

Could it be that every U.S. Ambassador 
to the Paris peace talks, David K. E. 
Bruce, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Averell 
W. Harriman, are all listed as members 
of the CFR? 

Could it be that the Presidential ad- 
visers Henry A. Kissinger, Walt W. Ros- 
tow, and McGeorge Bundy are listed as 
members of the CFR? 

Could it be that the U.S. Ambassadors 
to Saigon, Frederick Reinhardt, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Maxwell Taylor, and Ells- 
worth Bunker are all listed as members 
of the CFR? 

Could it be that the Directors of the 
CIA, Allen Dulles, John J. McCloy, and 
John A. McCone are all listed as mem- 
bers of the CFR? 

Or could it be that the military leaders 
who were entrusted with the lives of our 
men and with the honor of our country, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, Gen. 
Harold K. Johnson, Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
and Air Force Gen. Carl A. Spaatz are 
all listed as members of the CFR? 

Could it be that Stanley Resor, Sec- 
retary of the Army; former Secretaries 
of State Dean Rusk and Dean Atcheson; 
former Secretaries of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates and Robert Strange McNamara are 
listed as members of the CFR? 

Could it be that CBS and many of its 
other opinion-making friends do not 
want to tell the American people that 
Mr. Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, president 
and publisher of the New York Times; 
Mr. Frederick S. Beebe, chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post; Mr. Os- 
borne Elliott, president of Newsweek; 
Walter Lippmann, syndicated news 
columnist and editor of the New Re- 
public magazine; Mr. Bill D. Moyers of 
Newsday; and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 
are all listed as members of the CFR? 
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Certainly CBS, in addition to knowing 
its president, Frank Stanton, is a member 
of the CFR, must fully understand the 
complete scope of this intellectual- 
financial-industrial complex, in fact, in 
December of 1965, the CBS Foundation 
made a $300,000 grant to the CFR to 
fund a fellowship reportedly to “a prom- 
ising American foreign correspondent” 
for “study and refiection.” 

And how do we know who are members 
of the CFR? From the CFR annual re- 
port, which is supplied voluntarily to 
each Member of Congress and each Sen- 
ator. There are reportedly but 1,451 
members. Yet this small group of Amer- 
icans includes men in positions of control 
or influence in every military, financial, 
and diplomatic decision from the start 
of our involvement in Vietnam to the 
present. 

I do not want to create any impression 
that there are any secret or mysterious 
associations. But when the policies and 
activities of the CFR are against the 
best interests of the American people 
and constitutional government, then 
they, like all other decisionmakers, must 
bear their share of the responsibility for 
the thousands of American boys who 
have been killed and the waste of billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars that have been 
poured into this international economic 
venture. 

It was not the average American citi- 
zen nor the U.S. fighting man who 
wanted this war in the first place or who 
have wanted it to continue. If CBS and 
Mr. Stanton want to lift their self-im- 
posed censorship so that the American 
people know the truth, then this matter 
would not be before Congress in this 
instance. 

“The Selling of the Pentagon” and the 
Pentagon papers have not scratched the 
surface of the kingmakers and new rul- 
ing royalty. Who will tell the people the 
truth if those who control “the right to 
know machinery” also control the 
Government? 

I insert a clipping from the Decem- 
ber 30, 1965, New York Times: 

EDWARD R. MURROW FUND FOR FELLOWSHIPS 
SET UP 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, announced yesterday 
the establishment of an Edward R. Murrow 
Fellowship for American Foreign Corre- 
spondents. 

William S. Paley, chairman of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, joined Mr. Mc- 
Cloy in making the announcement. The 
C.B.S. Foundation has given $300,000 to pay 
for the fellowship program. 

A spokesman for C.B.S. said one fellowship 
would be awarded each year to “a promising 
American foreign correspondent” for “study 
and reflection.” A committee composed large- 
ly of men connected with the council will 
make the selection. C.B.S. will also be rep- 
resented on the committee. The stipend is 
expected to be about $10,000 in most cases. 


I particularly call the attention of my 
colleagues to my remarks “CFR: For 
Whom We Serve,” CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 115, part 30, page 41305, 
and my article, “Television and the Mass 
Slicks,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
116, part 23, page 31405, which includes 
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the history of some of these manipulators 
of war and peace. I insert them in the 
Record again at this point: 

CPR: For WHoM WE SERVE 


Mr. RarickK. Mr. Speaker, like many of our 
colleagues, I receive frequent inquiries as to 
who or what is responsible for causing the 
wars and in preventing peace. Most people do 
not buy the story that people provoke wars— 
therefore, they seek to discover sinister al- 
ternatives such as the lust for profit and 
power. 

Many inquiries suggest the existence of an 
international conspiratorial plot—an invisi- 
ble government—promoted by and for indus- 
trialists, intellectuals, and wealthy finan- 
ciers. The CFR, Council on Foreign Relations, 
is commonly mentioned—and to the inquisi- 
tive mind the CFR itself may supply many 
answers. 

Almost as a Christmas gift, I was supplied 
by the CFR with its annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1969. The report, in 
addition to containing impressive data and 
accomplishments, supplies the CPR member- 
ship list. Among the 1,451 CFR members are 
former military commanders of Vietnam and 
Korea, Secretaries of State under both par- 
ties, labor czars, international bankers, and 
newsmen, Undoubtedly an index to the most 
powerful group of men ever assembled with- 
in one organization. In addition to their 
own finances they acknowledge grants re- 
ceived from Ford Foundation, Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, and the Carnegie Corporation 
Fund, 

Since the CFR membership list contains 
so many prominent individuals who preside 
as unelected decisionmakers in our Govern- 
ment—those who have and who are making 
the overall policy and decisions—perhaps it 
would be more feasible to direct the many 
inquiries of parents and survivors of our 
fighting men and POW's to them CFR, Har- 
old Pratt House, 58 East 68th Street, New 
York. 

Mr. Speaker, I include pages of the CFR 
list following my remarks. 


CFR ANNUAL REPORT 
MEMBERSHIP 


For some time the Council has been in the 
process of a serious self-study regarding the 
direction and emphasis its program of stud- 
ies and related activities should take in light 
of present and, insofar as they can be antici- 
pated, future foreign policy priorities of the 
United States. An important aspect of this 
investigation relates to the quantity of the 
Council’s membership and the degree to 
which balance is maintained among the dif- 
ferent types of members, Recognizing the 
need for a comprehensive examination of the 
membership situation, the Board of Direc- 
tors set up an ad hoc committee, with Carroll 
L. Wilson as chairman, to review the present 
composition and to suggest guidelines for 
the future. It met during the past winter and 
spring and expects to present its conclusions 
and recommendations to the Board in the 
coming winter. 

The Advisory Committee on Younger Mem- 
bers has just completed its second year and 
as a result of its recommendations, 34 excep- 
tionally qualified younger members (princi- 
pally in their thirties, with the remainder 
in thelr twenties) have been admitted dur- 
ing this period. The following have been 
serving on the committee: Eugene B. Skolni- 
koff, Michael V. Forrestal, Gerald Freund, 
Gerald M. Mayer, Jr., Lawrence C. McQuade, 
Stephen Stamas, and Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge. 

As of June 30, 1969, there were 1,451 mem- 
bers, of whom 704 were resident and 747 
non-resident. 

LORNA BRENNAN, 
Membership Secretary. 
Resident Members as of September 8, 1969 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A 

Akers, Anthony B; Albrecht-Carrie, Rene; 
Aldrich, Winthrop W.; Alexander, Archibald 
S.; Alexander, Henry C.; Alexander, Robert 
J.; Allan, F. Alley; Allen, Charles E.; Allen, 
Philip E.; Alley, James B.; Allport, Alexander 
W.; Alpern, Alan N. 

Altschul, Arthur G.; Altchul, Frank; Ames, 
Amyas; Ammidon, Hoyt; Anderson, Robert 
B.; Armour, Norman; Armstrong, Hamilton 
Fish; Ascoli, Max; Attwood, William; Aubrey, 
Henry G.; Ault, Bromwell. 


Backer, George; Badeau, John S.; Baird, 
Charles F.; Baldwin, Robert H. B.; Ball, 
George W.; Bancroft, Harding F.; Barber, 
Charles F.; Barber, Joseph; Barker, Robert R.; 
Barlow, William E.; Barnds, William J.; 
Barnes, Joseph; Barnes, Robert G.; Barnett, 
Frank R.; Barrand, Harry P., Jr.; Barnett, 
Edward W.; Barzun, Jacques; Bassow, Whit- 
man. 

Bastedo, Philip; Bator, Peter A.; Beal, Ger- 
ald F.; Becker, Loftus E.; Bedard, Pierre; 
Beebe, Frederick S.; Beinecke, William S,; 
Bell, Daniel; Bell, David E.; Benjamin, Robert 
S.; Bennett, Jack F.; Bennett, John C.; Ben- 
ton, William; Beplat, Tristan E.; Berle, Adolf 
A.; Besse, Simon Michael; Bienstock, Abra- 
ham L.; Bingham, Jonathan B.; Birkelund, 
John P. 

Black, Joseph E.; Black, Peter; Blake, Nor- 
man P.; Blough, Roger M,; Blough, Roy; 
Blum, John A.; Blumenthal, W. Michael; 
Bogdan, Norbert A.; Bolte, Charles G.; Bon- 
sal, Dudley B.; Borch, Fred J.; Borton, Hugh. 

Bowers, John Z.; Boyd, Hugh N.; Braxton, 
Carter M.; Breck, Henry C.; Brinckerhoff, 
Charles M.; Brittenham, Raymond L.; Bronk, 
Detley W.; Brown, Courtney C.; Brown, Iry- 
ing; Brown, Walter L.; Brownell, George A.; 
Bruce, James. 

Bzezinski, Zbigniew; Buffum, William B.; 
Bullock, Hugh; Bundy, McGeorge; Burden, 
William A. M.; Burkhardt, Frederick; Bur- 
nett, John G.; Bush, Donald F.; Bushner, 
Rolland H.; Butler, Willlam F.; Buttenweiser, 
Benjamin J. 

c 


Cabell, Richard A.; Calder, Alexander, Jr.; 
Calhoun, Alexander D.; Camp, Hugh D.; 
Campbell, John C.; Canfield, Cass; Canfield, 
Franklin O.; Carey, Andrew G.; Carroll, 
Mitchell B.; Carson, Ralph M.; Carter, George 
E.; Carter, William D. 

Cary, William L.; Case, John C.; Cates, 
John M., Jr.; Cattier, Jean; Chartener, Wil- 
liam H.; Chase, W. Howard; Chittenden, 
George H.; Chubb, Hendon, 2nd; Chubb, 
Percy, 2nd; Church, Edgar M.; Clay, Gen. 
Lucius D. 

Cleveland, Harold van B.; Cleveland, Wil- 
liam B.; Clinchy, Everett R.; Coffin, Edmund; 
Cohen, Jerome B.; Coles, James S.; Collado, 
Emilio G,; Colwell, Kent G.; Conant, James 
B.; Conant, Melvin; Connor, John T.; Consi- 
dine, Rev. John J. M.M. 

Cook, Howard A.; Coolidge, Nicholas J.; 
Coombs, Charles A.; Cooper, Franklin S.; 
Cordier, Andrew W.; Costanzo, G. A.; Cough- 
ran, Tom B.; Cousins, Norman; Cowan, L. 
Gray; Cowan, Louis G.; Cowles, Gardner; 
Creel, Dana S.; Cummings, Robert L.; Cusick, 
Peter. 

D 


Darlington, Charles F.; Darrell, Norris; 
Davenport, John; Davidson, Ralph K.; Davi- 
son, W. Phillips; Dean, Arthur H.; Debevoise, 
Eli Whitney; De Cubas, Jose; de Lima, Oscar 
A.; Deming, Frederick L.; De Rosso, Al- 
phonse; de Vries, Henry P.; Dewey, Thomas 
E.; Dexter, Byron. 

Dickson, R. Russell, Jr.; Diebold, John; 
Diebold, William, Jr.; Dillon, Clarence; Dil- 
lon, Douglas; Dilworth, J. Richardson; 
Dodge, Cleveland E.; Donahue, Donald J.; 
Donovan, Hedley; Dorr, Goldthwaite H.; 
Dorwin, Oscar John; Douglas, Lewis W.; 
Douglas Paul W.; Dubinsky, David. 
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E 

Eagle, Vernon A.; Eaton, Frederick M.; 
Eberle, W. D.; Eberstadt, Ferdinand; Edel- 
man, Albert I.; Edelstein, Julius C. C.; Eder, 
Phanor J.; Eichelberger, Clark M.; Elliott, 
L. W.; Elliott, Osborn. 

Elson, Robert T.; Emmet, Christopher; 
Engel, Irving M.; Engelhard, Charles W., Jr.; 
Erpf, Armand G.; Estabrook, Robert HL; 
Ewing, Sherman; Ewing, William, Jr.; Exter, 
John. 

F 


Feer, Mark C.; Fenn, William P.; Fergu- 
son, Glenn W.; Field, William Osgood, Jr.; 
Finger, Seymour M.; Finlay, Luke W.; Fin- 
letter, Thomas K.; Finney, Paul B.; Fischer, 
John; Fleck, G. Peter. 

Ford, Neil; Forrestal, Michael V.; Fowler, 
Henry H.; Fox, Joseph C.; Fox, William T. R.; 
Foye, Arthur B.; Frankel, Charles; Franklin, 
George S., Jr.; Frasche, Dean F.; Fredericks, 
J. Wayne. 

Freedman, Emanuel R.; Frelinghuysen, 
Peter H. B.; French, John; Freudenthal, 
David M.; Friele, Berent; Friendly, Henry J.; 
Frye, William R.; Fuerbringer, Otto; Fuller, 
C. Dale; Fuller, Robert G.; Funkhouser, 
E. N., Jr. 

G 


Gage, Harlow W.; Gallatin, James P.; 
Gardner, Richard N.; Garretson, Albert H.; 
Garrison, Lloyd K.; Gates, Samuel E.; Gates, 
Thomas S.; Geneen, Harold S.; Gideones, 
Harry D.; Gillespie, S. Hazard; Gilpatric, 
Roswell L.; Goldberg, Arthur J.; Golden. 
William T. 

Golden, Harrison J.; Goldstone, Harmon 
H.; Gordon, Albert H.; Grace, J. Peter; Graft, 
Robert D., Grazier, Joseph A.; Griffith, 
Thomas; Grimm, Peter; Gross, Ernest A.; 
Grover, Allen; Gruson, Sydney; Guggenheim, 
Harry F.; Gunther, John; Gurfein, Murray I. 


H 


Hager, Eric H.; Haider Michael L.; Haight, 
George W.; Halaby, Najeeb E.; Halberstam, 
David; Hamilton, Fowler; Hammond, Capt. 
Paul; Hance, William A.; Harari, Maurice; 
Harbar, J. G.; Harriman, E. Roland; Haskell, 
Broderick. 

Hauge, Gabriel; Hayes, Alfred; Hayes, Sam- 
uel P.; Haynes, Ulric, Jr.; Hazard, John N.; 
Heath, Donald R.; Heckscher, August; Helm, 
Harold H.; Henderson, William; Henkin, 
Louis; Herod, W. Rogers; Herter, Christian 
A., Jr. 

Herzog, Paul M.; Hester, James M.; Hickey, 
William M.; Hill, Forrest F.; F.; Hill, James 
T., Jr.; Hilsman, Roger; Hochschild, Harold 
K.; Hochschild, Walter, Hoffman, Paul G.; 
Hogliund, Elis S. 

Hoguet, Robert L.; Hohenberg, John; Hol- 
land, Kenneth; Holmes, Alan R.; Holt, L. 
Emmett, Jr.; Homer, Sidney; Hoover, Lyman; 
Horn, Garfield H.; Horton, Phillip C.; Hottlet, 
Richard C. 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr.; Houston, Frank 
K.; Hovey, Allan, Jr.; Howard, John B.; How- 
ell, John L; Hughes, John Chambers, Hure- 
witz, J. C.; Hyde, Henry B.; Hyde, James N. 


I 


Inglis, John B.; Irwin, John N., 2d; Iselin, 
O'Donnell; Issawi, Charles. 
J 
Jackson, Elmore; Jackson, William E.; 
James, George F.; Jamieson, J. K.; Jaretzki, 
Alfred, Jr.; Jastrow, Robert; Javits, Jacob K.; 
Jay, Nelson Dean; Jessup, Alpheus W.; Jes- 
sup, John K.; Johnson, Edward F.; Johnson, 
Joseph E.; Johnson, Lester B.; Jones, David 
J. 
K 
Kahn, Herman; Kalinski, Felix A.; Kam- 
iner, Peter H.; Kane, R. Keith; Katzenbach, 
Nicholas de B.; Keezer, Dexter M.; Keiser, 
David M.; Kempner, Maximillian W.; Kenen, 
Peter B.; Kenney, F. Donald; Keppel, Francis; 
Kern, Harry F.; Kettaneh, Francis A. 
Keyser, Paul V., Jr.; King, Frederic R.; 
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Kirk, Grayson; Kleiman, Robert; Knight, 
Douglas; Knight, Robert Huntington; Knoke, 
L. Warner; Knoppers, Antonie T.; Knowl- 
ton, Winthrop; Knoenig, Robert P.; Kriedler, 
Robert N. 

L 

Labouisse, Henry R.; Lacy, Dan B.; Lamb, 
Horace R.; Lamont, Peter T.; Larmon, Sig- 
urd S.; LaRoche, Chester J.; Lary, Hal B.; 
Laukhuff, Perry; Laybourne, Lawrence E., Le- 
Barron Eugene; Lee, Elliott H.; Lehman, John 
R.; Lehman, Orin; Lehman, Hal; Leonard, 
James G. « 

Leroy, Norbert G.; Leslie, John C.; Levy, 
Walter J.; Lewis, Roger; Lieberman, Henry R.; 
Lillienthal, David E.; Lilley, A. N.; Lindbeck, 
John M. H.; Lindquist, Warren T.; Lindsay, 
George N.; Lindsay, John V.; Linen, James 
A.; Lippmann, Walter; Lissitzyn, Oliver J. 

Locke, Edwin A., Jr.; Lockwood, John E.; 
Loeb, John L.; Loft, George; Loomis, Alfred 
L.; Loos, Rev. A. William; Loucgs, Harold H.; 
Lubar, Robert A.; Lubin, Isador; Luckey, E. 
Hugh; Ludt, R. E.; Luke, David L., 3rd; Lunt, 
Samuel D.; Lyford, Joseph P. 


McCance, Thomas; McCarthy, John G.; Mc- 
Cloy, John J.; McCloy, John J., 2nd; Mc- 
Colough, C. Peter; McDermott, Walsh; 
McGraw, James H., Jr.; McKeever, Porter; Mc- 
Lean, John G.; MacEachron, David W.; Mac- 
Gregor, Ian K.; MacIntyre, Malcolm A.; 
Maffry, August; Manshel, Warren D. 

Mark, Rev. Julius; Markel, Lester; Mar- 
shall, Burke; Marvel, William W.; Masten, 
John E.; Mathews, Edward J.; Mattison, 
Graham D.; May, A. Wilfred; Mayer, Gerald 
M., Jr.; Menke, John R.; Merz, Charles; Metz- 
ger, Herman A.; Meyer, John M., Jr.; Mick- 
elson, Sig. 

Millard, Mark J.; Miller, Paul R., Jr.; Mills, 
Bradford; Model, Leo; Moe, Sherwood G.; 
Moore, Ben T.; Moore, Edward F.; Moore, 
George S.; Moore, Maurice T.; Moore, Rob- 
ert A.; Moore, Walden; Moore, William T.; 
Morgan, D. P. 

Morgan, Henry S.; Morley, James William; 
Morris, Grinnell; Morrisett, Lloyd N.; Mosley, 
Philip E.; Moyers, Bill D.; Muir, Malcolm; 
Munroe, George B.; Munroe, Vernon, Jr.; 
Munyan, Winthrop R.; Murden, Forrest D., 
Jr.; Murphy, Grayson M. P.; Murphy, J. 
Morden. 

N 

Neal, Alfred S.; Nelson, Clifford C.; New- 
ton, Quigg, Jr.; Nichols, Thomas S.; Nichols, 
William I.; Nickerson, A. L.; Nielsen, Walde- 
mar A,; Nimitz, Chester W., Jr.; Nolte, Rich- 
ard H.; Notestein, Frank W.; Noyes, Charles 
Phelps. 

o 

Oakes, John B.; Ogden, Alfred; Olmstead, 
Cecil J.; O'Neill, Michael J.; Osborn, Earl D.; 
Osborn, Frederick H.; Osborn, William H.; 
Osborne, Stanley de J.; Ostrander, F. Taylor, 
Jr.; Overby, Andrew N.; Overton, Douglas W. 

P 

Pace, Frank, Jr.; Page, Howard W.; Page, 
John H.; Page, Robert G.; Page, Walter H.; 
Paley, William S.; Palfrey, John G.; Parker, 
Philo W.; Passin, Herbert; Patterson, Ell- 
more S.; Patterson, Frederick D. 

Patterson, Herbert P.; Payne, Frederick 
B.; Payne, Samuel B.; Payson, Charles Ship- 
man; Peardon, Thomas P.; Pearson, John E.; 
Pennoyer, Paul G.; Pennoyer, Robert M.; 
Perkins, James A.; Perkins, Roswell B.; Perry, 
Hart. 

Petersen, Gustav H.; Petschek, Stephen 
R.; Phillips, Christopher H.; Picker, Harvey; 
Pickering, James V.; Piel, Gerald; Pierce, 
William C,; Piercy, George T.; Pierson, War- 
ren Lee; Pifer, Alan; Pike, H. Harvey. 

Place, John B. M.; Platten, Donald C.; 
Plimpton, Francis T. P.; Polk, Judd; Poor, J. 
Sheppard; Potter, Robert S.; Power, Thomas 
F., Jr.; Powers, Joshua B.; Pratt, H. Irving; 
Probst, George E.; Pulling, Edward. 


Quigg, Philip W. 
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Rabi, Isidor I.; Ramblin, J. Howard, Jr.; 
Reber, Samuel; Reed, Philip D.; Reid, Ogden 
R.; Reid, Whitelaw; Reston, James B.; Rhein- 
stein, Alfred; Richardson, Arthur Berry. 

Riegelman, Harold; Robbins, Donald G.; 
Jr.; Robertson, Charles S.; Robinson, Gerold 
T.; Roche, James M.; Rockefeller, David; 
Rockefeller, John D., 3d; Rockefeller, Nelson 
A.; Rockefeler, Rodman C.; Rockhill, Victor 
E.; Rodriguez, Vincent A. 

Rogers, Lindsay; Roosa, Robert V.; Root, 
Oren; Rosenman, Samuel I; Rosentiel, 
Lewis; Rosenthal, A. M.; Rosenwald, Wil- 
liam; Rosin, Axel G.; Ross, T. J.; Rueb- 
hausen, Oscar M.; Russell, T. W., Jr.; Rus- 
tow, Dankwart A. 

s 


Sachs, Alexander; Sachs, Howard J.; Salis- 
bury, Harrison E.; Saltzman, Charles E.; Sar- 
geant, Howland H.; Sargent, Noel; Sarnoff, 
Brig. Gen. David; Schachter, Oscar, Schaff- 
ner, Joseph Halle; Schapiro, J. Salwyn; 
Scherman, Harry; Schiff, John M. 

Schiller, A. Arthur; Shilling, Warner R.; 
Schilthuis, Willem C.; Schlesinger, Arthur, 
Jr.; Schmidt, Herman J.; Schmoker, J. Ben- 
jamin; Schwartz, Harry; Schwarz, Frederick 
A. O; Scott, John; Scott, Stuart N.; Sea- 
grave, Norman P.; Seligman, Eustace. 

Seymour, Whitney North; Shapiro, Isaac; 
Sharp, George C.; Sharp, James H.; Shea, 
Andrew B.; Sheean, Vincent; Sheeline, Paul 
C.; Sheffield, Frederick; Shepard, David A.; 
Shepard, Frank P; Shulman, Marshall D.; 
Shute, Benjamin R. 

Silver, K. H.; Simons, Hans; Sims, Albert 
G.; Slater, Joseph E.; Slawson, John; Smith, 
Carleton Sprague; Smith, Datus C., Jr.; 
Smith, Davis S.; Smith, Hayden N.; Smith, 
W. Mason; Sommers, Davidson; Sonne, 
Christian R. 

Sonne, Christian H.; Sorenson, Thecdore 
G.; Soubry, E. E; Spang, Kenneth M.; 
Spencer, Percy C.; Spofford, Charles M.; 
Stackpole, Stephen H.; Stamas, Stephen; 
Stanton, Frank; Stebbins, James H.; Steb- 
bins, Richard P.; Steiniger, Edward L.; 
Stern, Fritz; Stern, H. Peter. 

Stewart, Robert McLean; Stillman, Chaun- 
cey; Stillman, Ralph S.; Stinebower, Leroy 
D.; Stoddard, George D.; Stokes, Isaac N.P.; 
Straka, Jerome A.; Stratton, Julius A.; 
Straus, Donald B.; Straus, Jack I.; Straus, 
Oscar S. 

Straus, Ralph I.; Strauss, Simon D.; Strei- 
bert, Theodore C.; Strong, Benjamin; Suiz- 
berger, Arthur Ochs; Sutton, Francis X.; 
Swearer, Howard R.; Swing, John Temple; 
Swinton, Stanley M.; Swope, Gerard, Jr. 


T 


Taylor, Arthur R.; Thomas, Evan; Thomas, 
H. Gregory; Thompson, Earle S.; Thompson, 
Kenneth W.; Tibby, John; Tomlinson, Alex- 
ander C.; Topping, Seymour. 

Townsend, Edward; Townsend, Oliver; 
Trager, Frank N.; Traphagen, J. C; Travis, 
Martin, B., Jr.; Trippe, Juan Terry; Trow- 
bridge, Alexander B.; Tweedy, Gordon B. 


uv 


Uzielli, Giorgio. 
v 


Vance, Cyrus R.; Vila, George R.; 
Klemperer, Alfred H.; Voorhees, Tracy S. 


w 


Wagley, Charles W.; Walker, A. Lightfoot; 
Walker, George G.; Walker, Joseph, Jr.; Wal- 
kowicz, T. F.; Warburg, Eric M.; Warburg, 
Frederick M.; Ward, F. Champion; Warfield, 
Ethelbert; Warner, Rawleigh, Jr.; Wasson, 
Donald. 

Watson, Arthur K.; Watson, Thomas J., Jr.; 
Wauchope, Vice Adm. George; Weaver, Syl- 
vester L. Jr.; Webster Bethuel M.; Werni- 
mont, Kenneth; Wharton, Clifton R. Jr.; 
Wheeler Walter H., Jr.; Whidden, Howard 
P.; Whipple, Taggart. 

White, Frank X.; White, Theodore H.; 


von 
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Whitney, John Hay; Whitridge, Arnold; Wil- 
bur, C. Martin; Wilhelm, Harry; Wilkey, Mal- 
colm Richard; Wilkinson, Theodore L.; Wil- 
liams, Franklin H.; Williams, Langbourne M. 
Wilson, Donald M.; Wilson, John D.; Win- 
gate, Henry S.; Winslow, Richard S.; Wofford, 
Harris L., Jr; Wood, Bryce; Woodman, Her- 
bert, B.; Woodward, Donald B.; Wooley, 
Knight; Wriston, Henry M.; Wriston, 
Walter B. 
Y 
Yost, Charles W.; Young, Edgar B.; Young, 
John M.; Young, Kenneth T., Jr. 
Z 
Zagoria, Donald S.; Zurcher, Arnold J. 


NONRESIDENT MEMBERS AS OF SEPTEMBER 
8, 1969 


Abeggien, James C.; Abelson, Philip H.; 
Abram, Morris B.; Acheson, Dean G.; Achilles, 
Theodore C.; Agar, Herbert; Allen, Raymond 
B.; Amory, Robert, Jr.; Anderson, Dillon; An- 
derson, Adm, George W., Jr.; Anderson, Roger 
E.; Angell, James W.; Armstrong, Brig. Gen. 
DeWitt C., 3rd; Armstrong, John A.; Austin, 
Vice Adm. B. L. 

B 

Babcock, Maj. Gen. C. Stanton; Baker, 
George P.; Baldwin, Hanson W.; Ballou, 
George T.; Barco, James W.; Barger, Thomas 
C.; Barghoorn, Frederick C.; Barker, James 
M.; Barkin, Solomon; Barnett, Richard J.; 
Barnett, A. Doak; 

Barnett, Robert W.; Barnett, Vincent M., 
Jr.; Barrows, Leland; Bartholomew, Dana T.; 
Bass, Robert P., Jr.; Bates, Marston; Bator, 
Francis M.; Baumer, William H.; Baxter, 
James P., 3rd; Bayne, Edward Ashley; Beam, 
Jacob D.; Bechtel, S. D.; Beckhart, Benja- 
min H.; 

Beckler, David Z.; Beer, Samuel H.; Behr- 
man, Jack N.; Bell, Holley Mack; Benda, 
Harry J.; Bennett, Lt. Gen. Donald V.; Ben- 
nett, Martin Toscan; Bergson, Abram; Berg- 
sten, C. Fred; Bernstein, Edward M.; Betts, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas J.; 

Billington, James H.; Bissell, Richard M., 
Jr.; Black, Cyril E.; Black, Brig. Gen, Edwin 
F.; Blackie, William; Blake, Robert O.; Bliss, 
C. L; Bloomfield, Lincoln P.; Boardman, 
Marry; Boeschenstein, Harold; Bohlen, 
Charles E.; 

Bonesteel, Gen. C. H., 3rd; Bonsal, Philip 
W.; Boorman, Howard L.; Boothby, Albert C.; 
Bowie, Robert R.; Bowles, Chester; Bowles, 
Frank; Braden, Thomas W.; Bradfield, Rich- 
ard; Bradford, Amory H.; Braisted, Paul J. 

Bramstedt, W. F.; Brewster, Kingman, Jr.; 
Briggs, Ellis O.; Brimmer, Andrew F.; Bristol, 
William M.; Bronwell, Arthur; Brooks, Har- 
vey; Brorby, Melvin; Bross, John A.; Brown, 
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FINANCES 


During the Council's fiscal year ending on 
June 30, 1969, there were a number of im- 
portant increases in income. Membership 
dues were raised during the year, resulting in 
new income of $60,900. Largely through a 
drive undertaken last January, subscriptions 
to the Corporation Service were increased 
by $46,600. For the first time in many years, 
the gross income of Foreign Affairs exceeded 
direct expenses, resulting in a net income of 
$7,600, as compared with a net loss of $12,300 
in the preceding year. Net proceeds from the 
sale of Council books, on the other hand, fell 
slightly during the year, partly because ex- 
tensive revisions have delayed publication of 
the Political Handbook. 

The Council's expenses increased substan- 
tially, in part because of the pressures of 
inflation. In three areas, however, there were 
major increases not attributable to inflation. 
The largest of these, $91,000 was due to the 
Council’s reassuming for the past seven 
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months the major responsibility for the For- 
eign Relations Library, which in each of the 
two previous years had benefitted from $100,- 
000 provided by a most generous anonymous 
donor. Second, the International Affairs Fel- 
lowship Program is now in full swing, as the 
increase in expenses of $54,500 indicates; this 
entire program is financed by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Third, with the help of a fine 
special grant from the Ford Foundation, work 
has started on the Foreign Affairs Fifty-Year 
Bibliography, which will take three years to 
complete. 

The Council's financial statements, as au- 
dited by Price Waterhouse & Co., follow. More 
detailed information is available to any mem- 
ber on request. 

Ruts O. WITHERSPOON, 
Comptroller. 
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Use of the library’s facilities, including 
reference services, books, and clipping files, 
has increased approximately 10 per cent dur- 
ing the past year, reflecting greater use of 
the Library by permanent staff and visiting 
fellows. The pattern of reference requests 
continues to be similar to that of the past 
few years in that the Library staff works 
more closely with the research staff, partic- 
ularly in the bibliographical field. 

The collection now contains 50,500 acces- 
sioned volumes, an increase of only 1,000 
over last year's total. This is a pleasing sta- 
tistic because it reflects progress in the pro- 
gram of weeding out obsolete and redun- 
dant material. Even with a large inflow of 
new volumes each year, it is possible through 
judicious discarding to maintain the collec- 
tion within bounds. Discarded books are 
given to selected local and foreign libraries 
with interests similar to the Council’s. 

Some 53,000 United Nations documents 
were added, bringing the total to almost 
126,000, which require considerable effort to 
house and catalog. The Library’s collection 
of United Nations material is frequently 
consulted by others associated with similar 
@epository organizations, a fact which is a 
source of pride to the staff. Documents of 
other international-intergovernmental orga- 
nizations continue to flow in, and, as noted 
in an earlier report, our collection is among 
the finest in this field. 

The clipping files continued to be used 
extensively. Almost the same number, 
29,000, of clippings were added as last year, 
but there was a decided increase in the total 
number of complete folders circulated. It 
appears that with a change of administra- 
tion in Washington, with many new envoys 
and special representatives seeking back- 
ground information for new assignments, 
this phenomenon may be expected period- 
ically. 

Three steps were taken to ease the prob- 
lem of limited space. The weeding-out proc- 
ess was continued as noted, a project which 
is now approximately 50 percent completed. 

The card catalog in which there was no 
further room for expansion has been photo- 
copied and will appear in book form (nine 
bound volumes) in November, 1969, It will be 
sold commercially to other libraries, so that 
aside from saving space and recouping per- 
haps a small portion of cataloging expenses, 
a good bibliographical tool will be available 
to other libraries in this country and abroad. 

The decision to start replacing original 
U.N. documents with microprint copies has 
been implemented. It was first necessary to 
approach the United Nations for formal per- 
mission to do this. Permission has been 
granted, much to our satisfaction and that of 
other libraries which will use this decision 
as a precedent. Microprints of all U.N. docu- 
ments and Official Records from 1946 to 1953 
have now been purchased, thus freeing over 
400 feet of shelving. 

Since the early days of the Library it has 
been active in cooperating with other li- 
braries and library associations. A large num- 
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ber of domestic and foreign books, docu- 
ments, and pamphlets were received in ex- 
change for 306 copies of Council books. 
DonaLp WASSON, 
Librarian, Foreign Relations Library. 
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TELEVISION AND THE Mass SLICKS 


Mr, Rarick. Mr, Speaker, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume, 116, part 23, page 
31405, I extended remarks on “The Free 
Press” to include an analytical report cover- 
ing the newspaper industry by the cele- 
brated journalist and lecturer, Mr. Gary Al- 
len. 

Mr. Allen has now followed that knowl- 
edgeable report with & like factual, docu- 
mented and interpretive analysis of televi- 
sion and the slick paper magazines. 

Many American people behold to that an- 
cient maxim that the “policies of the king 
are those of his creditors." For certain, Mr. 
Allen’s research into the ownership and fi- 
nance of the organs of communication is so 
revealing that it constitutes must reading 
for everyone concerned about why today’s 
news is so one sided and distorted. 

I submit Mr. Allen's article, “Teleslick,” 
which appears in the October 1970 edition of 
American Opinion, Belmont, Mass., to follow 
my remarks: 


TELESLICK—TELEVISION AND THE Mass SLICKS 


(Eprror’s Note.—Gary Allen, a graduate 
of Stanford University and one of the na- 
tion’s top authorities on civil turmoil and 
the New Left, is author of Communist Revo- 
lution In The Streets—a highly praised and 
definitive volume on revolutionary tactics 
and strategies, published by Western Islands. 
Mr. Allen, a former instructor of both his- 
tory and English, is active in anti-Commu- 
nist and other humanitarian causes. Now a 
film writer, author, and jounalist, he is a 
Contributing Editor to American Opinion. 
Gary Allen is also nationally celebrated as 
& lecturer.) 

Communication is power, proclaimed 
Chairman . He was talking about tele- 
vision, upon which the great masses of Amer- 
leans rely so heavily for their hard news. 
This, despite the fact that such news is both 
distorted and limited. As Dean Burch, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, declared on July 20, 1970: ‘The en- 
tire contents of a typical TV evening news 
show would take only three columns in a 
newspaper.” 

Even so, television in America has become 
almost as influential as the schools and 
churches in creating public opinion. There 
are in the United States an estimated 57.5 
million homes with television, and some- 
where between 40 and 50 million Americans 
watch television network news each night. 

The ideological slant of television “news 
and commentary” has recently produced 
much indignant comments. But months be- 
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fore Spiro Agnew became a household word 
by shouting at the thunder of television’s 
surf, a number of media newsmen had al- 
ready complained to TV Guide's Edith Efrom 
about the Leftist bent on their comrades. As 
Fred Freed of N.B.C. News put it: 

“This generation of newsmen is a product 
of the New Deal. These beliefs that were 
sacred to the New Deal are the beliefs that 
news has grown on. This is true of the net- 
works, of Newsweek, of the New York Times, 
of all media. Men of like mind are in the 
news. It's provincial. The blue- and white- 
collar people who are in revolt now do have 
cause for complaint against us. We've ignored 
their point of view. It’s bad to pretend they 
don’t exist. We did this because we tend to be 
upper-middle-class liberals. .. .” 

Bill Leonard of C.B.S. says that television 
newsmen are not only “Liberals,” but they 
are bad reporters. Speaking of his TV news 
colleagues, Leonard notes: 

“Most reporting is lousy. It’s lousy because 
people are lazy, because people don’t think 
ahead, because they approach things in rote 
ways. We have these kinds of reporters here, 
unfortunately. The worst problem of all is 
the reporter who doesn’t ask the next ques- 
tion—the cheap, lousy reporter who'll quote 
an attack but doesn’t go to the other side be- 
cause the answer might kill his story, . . .” 

The severest criticism of television’s Leftist 
bias came from one of the least-expected 
sources, A.B.C. anchorman Howard K. Smith. 
Mr. Smith, who describes himself as “left of 
center” and a “semi-socialist,” is well remem- 
bered as the commentator who brought So- 
viet spy Alger Hiss onto nationwide TV to 
discuss “The Political Death Of Richard 
Nixon.” Just what motivated Smith to be- 
come the Joe Valachi of the television in- 
dustry, we do not pretend to know. The in- 
ference in his confession, published in TV 
Guide: for February 28, 1970, is that while 
he is himself a “Liberal”, he is not like some 
of his colleagues an anti-American. Inter- 
viewer Edith Efron writes of Smith: 

“He is generally in disagreement with po- 
litical Conservatives on virtually everything. 
And, for that matter, he finds it psychologi- 
cally easier to defend TV news departments 
than to criticize them. But on this issue of 
anti-American, pro-New-Left bias in the 
network news departments, his observations 
are identical to those coming from the right. 

“ “Many of my colleagues,’ Smith says, ‘have 
the depth of a saucer. They cling to the 
tag, “Liberal” that grew popular in the time 
of Franklin Roosevelt, even though they've 
forgotten its content. They've really forgot- 
ten it. They don’t know what “liberal” and 
“conservative” mean any more! They've for- 
gotten it because the liberal cause has tri- 
umphed. Once it was hard to be a liberal. 
Today it's “in.” The ex-underdogs, the ex- 
outcasts, the ex-rebels are satisfied bourgeois 
today, who pay $150 a plate at Americans for 
Democratic Action dinners. They don’t know 
what they stand for any more, and they're 
hunting for a new voice to give them new 
bearings.” 

“The search for a ‘new voice,’ he says, has 
catapulted such men into the arms of the 
New Left. ‘They want to cling to the label 
“liberal,” and they cling to those who seem 
strong—namely, the New Left. The New Left 
shouts tirades, rather than offering reasoned 
arguments. People bow down to them, so they 
have come to seem strong, to seem sure of 
themselves. As a result, there’s a gravitation 
to them by the liberals who are not sure of 
themselves. This has given the New Left 
grave power over the old Left.’ It is this New 
Left ‘power’ over many of the Nation’s lib- 
eral reporters, he says, that underlies an anti- 
American and pro-radical bias in network 
coverage... .” 

The remarkable Mr. Smith went so far as 
to confirm that the term “effete snobs,” 
applied to television newsmen by the Vice 
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President, fits media reporters like a pink 
glove. The self-proclaimed sophisticates of 
network news are, he said, seriously self-de- 


‘luded about the intentions of the com- 


munists. Howard Smith explains: 

“Some [newsmen and commentators] have 
gone overboard in a wish to believe that our 
opponent has exclusively peaceful aims, and 
that there is no need for armaments and 
national security. The danger of Russian ag- 
gression is unreal to many of them, although 
some have begun to rethink since the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. But there is a kind 
of basic bias in the left-wing soul that gives 
the Russians the benefit of the doubt.” 

The Leftist biogotry of the networks is not 
unappreciated by the Communists. In his in- 
credible book, Do It! published by the Estab- 
lishment firm of Simon and Schuster, self- 
proclaimed Communist Jerry Rubin writes 
that “every revolution needs a color TV.” He 
cites Walter Cronkite of C.B.S. News as “the 
S.D.S.’s best organizer,” and goes on to cheer 
about the way Cronkite “brings out the map 
of the U.S. with circles around the campuses 
that blew up today.” Rubin calls these the 
“battle reports,” He notes that “the first 
‘student demonstration’ flashed across the 
TV tubes of the nation as a myth in 1964. 
That year the first generation being raised 
from birth on TV was 9, 10, and 11 years old. 
‘First chance I get,’ they thought, ‘I wanna 
do that too.’ The first chance they got was 
when they got to junior high and high 
school five years later—1969! And that was 
the year America's junior high and high 
schools exploded! . . . TV is raising genera- 
tions of kids who want to grow up and be- 
come demonstrators." 

Jerry Rubin calls television news “a com- 
mercial for the revolution.” And, he knows 
what he is talking about. 

Alan Dale is a well-known singer and tele- 
vision entertainer who has recently become 
a newspaper columnist and television critic 
in New York. He noted in a recent column 
that the TV networks are a propaganda ma- 
chine “engaged in psychological warfare 
against the American people.” Alan Dale says 
the networks “are waging the greatest ad- 
vertising campaign in history—selling the 
propaganda of the Left to our children.” Mr. 
Dale lays it on the line: 

“You believe that communism cannot co- 
exist with free nations, The philosophy and 
doctrine that is communism tells you that; 
the communist conquests and enslavement 
of the peoples of 28 nations tell you that; 
the communist leaders tell you that. But the 
voices of TV say there is nothing to fear from 
communism. Your children buy it! 

“You believe that Revolution must be re- 
sisted by loyalists, and that treason is pun- 
ishable by death. But the voices of TV say 
treason is an American tradition called “dis- 
sent” and America was founded on Revolu- 
tion. The voices of TV compare Americans 
with the British of 1776. You think that’s 
insane, but your children buy it! 

“You believe that only criminals ‘shoot it 
out’ with the police. But the voices of TV say 
that certain groups are justified to shoot it 
out with the police. These groups wear uni- 
forms and have their own ‘minister of de- 
fense’ within our own nation. You believe 
only a sucker would fall for that trick twice in 
30 years. But the voices of TV say that the 
police should be investigated for participat- 
ing in such a shoot out. Your children buy it! 

“You know drugs have been around since 
you can remember, so you believe that it is 
the climate of permissiveness and indoctri- 
nation that is now turning on a generation, 
including your own children, But the voices 
of TV say that if you can drink, the kids can 
turn on, Your children buy it! 

“You believe that in a nuclear age we need 
defense against nuclear attack—that such 
defense has probably prevented World War 
IIT. The voices of TV say America should for- 
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get about missiles and defense. Your chil- 
dren buy it! 

“You believe that socialism and a ‘one- 
world order’ mean the end of individuality 
and freedom. You believe that a ‘one-world 
order’ under socialism is the consummate 
dream of the communists. Your dictionary 
tells you that is correct. But the voices of TV 
say socialism and a “one-world order” will be 
the salvation of mankind. Your children buy 
it!" 

If there is a fault in Alan Dale’s analysis, 
it is that he underrates the vulnerability of 
adult viewers. Many of them also buy the 
propaganda line. Most would not recognize 
a Communist plot if you showed them the 
grave of Karl Marx. The media sell Marxists 
to the public as innocent and idealistic re- 
formers, even as they depict Conservative 
anti-Communists as diabolical conspirators. 

The Vietnam War, for example, would have 
been forced to a successful conclusion five 
years ago had the networks presented their 
audience of over 40 million Americans with 
the truth about the situation. Instead, they 
have propagandized for the Vietniks, Marx- 
ists, and Communists.* One remembers that 
during World War II the media devoted 
themselves to creating heroes out of every 
military figure from G.I, Joe to our generals 
and admirals. But they would have us believe 
there are no heroes in Vietnam. Every mis- 
take, every possible situation in which our 
military or our allies can be made to look 
low, incompetent, or corrupt is magnified a 
hundredfold. Howard K. Smith cites one ex- 
ample of the thousands available: 

“The networks have never given a com- 
plete picture of the war. For example: that 
terrible siege of Khe Sanh went on for five 
weeks before newsmen revealed that the 
South Vietnamese were fighting at our sides, 
and that they had higher casualties. And 
the Vietcong’s casualties were 100 times ours. 
But we never told that. We just showed 
pictures day after day of Americans getting 
the hell kicked out of them. That was 
enough to break America apart: That’s also 
what it did.” 

And what applies to Vietnam applies to 
every other serious problem faced by our na- 
tion. It is no wonder that Vice President 
Agnew's attack on the media was received 
with enthusiasm by so many Americans. He 
dared to tell the truth—that the country is 
being psychologically sabotaged from within. 
What seems to have caused the most frenzy 
among the media, however, is the fact that 
the Vice President indicated the slanting of 
the news is conspiratorial in nature. He 
spoke of a “tiny, enclosed fraternity of priv- 
ileged men in New York and Washington, 
whose power is absolute. As Mr. Agnew ob- 
served: 

“They decide what 40 to 50 million Amer- 
icans will learn of the day’s events in the 
nation and the world. 

“We cannot measure this power and in- 
fluence by traditional democratic standards 
for these men can create national issues 
overnight. They can make or break—by their 
coverage and commentary—a moratorium 
on the war. They can elevate men from local 
obscurity to national prominence within a 
week. They can reward some politicians with 
national exposure and ignore others. For 
millions of Americans, the network reporter 
who covers a continuing issue like A.B.M. 
or civil rights, becomes in effect the presid- 
ing judge in a national trial by jury.” 

The Vice President then wondered aloud 
“whether a form of censorship already exists 
when the news that 40 million Americans 
receive each night .. . is filtered through a 
handful of commentators who admit to their 
Own set of biases." It was a rhetorical ques- 
tion so obvious that many wondered why 
they had never heard it asked before. Theo- 
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dore H. White, himself a member of the Es- 
tablishment’s Council on Foreign Relations, 
comments: 

“The increasing concentration of the cul- 
tural pattern of the U.S. is in fewer hands. 
You can take a compass with a one-mile ra- 
dius and put it down at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 5lst Street in Manhattan and 
you have control of 95% of the entire opin- 
ion-and-influence-making in the U.S.” 

All of which raises the question of who 
owns and controls the opinion makers—se- 
lecting the membership of that little fra- 
ternity of “electronic journalists” which 
controls what 40 million Americans will or 
will not Know about the day's news? It is a 
question worthy of investigation. 


CONTROL OF CBS 


At the apex of the networks stands the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The gargan- 
tuan C.B.S. network consists of wholly 
owned television. outlets in New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. 
Louis plus over two hundred affiliate sta- 
tions scattered throughout the continental 
United States. The network also owns radio 
outlets in a number of key cities and has 
255 affiliated radio stations. 

Chairman of the Board and key man at 
C.B.S. is William S. Paley. Mr. Paley is the 
son of Samual and Gold Palinsky, who im- 
migrated to America from Russia before the 
turn of the century. Sam Paley became a 
wealthy cigar manufacturer. As he did not 
want his son in the cigar business he ar- 
ranged purchase of fifty percent of C.BS. 
from Paramount for $5 million. The year 
was 1928, and William Paley was twenty-one 
years old. The system had only twenty radio 
stations when young Paley took control. He 
was interested in social causes and saw great 
potential in radio for furthering them. 

Another group interested in “social causes,” 
the international banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers, a satellite of the worldwide Roth- 
schild investment network, also became a 
major investor in C.B.S. Paley and his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Leon Levy, are however, 
the largest C.B.S. stockholders. 

During World War II, William Paley was 
able to develop his propaganda theories as 
Deputy Chief of the Psychological Warfare 
Division on the Headquarters Staff of Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, After V-E Day he 
was Deputy Chief of Information Control in 
Germany. So far is he to the Left that he 
received the order of Polonia Restituta from 
Communist Poland. 

Paley is an important member of what is 
called the American Establishment. A de- 
yout internationalist, he is on the Advisory 
Council of the U.S. Committee for U.N. Day. 
He serves on the racial Ford Foundation's 
Fund for Resources for the Puture. Mr. Paley 
is also listed in the Hearings of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations as “one of those 
to be invited to appropriate small dinners” 
held by the EP.R.'s Edward C. Carter to 
arrange a pro-Maoist policy for America. The 
I.P.R. was a subsidiary of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, of which Paley is a mem- 
ber, and was primarily responsible for deliy- 
ering China to the Communists. The Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee has noted 
of it: 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations (IPR) 
has been considered by the American Com- 
munist Party and by Soviet officials as an 
instrument of Communist policy, propa- 
ganda, and military intelligence. 

“The IPR disseminated and sought to 
popularize false information originating 
from Soviet and Communist sources. 

“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were 
either Communists or pro-Communist. 

“The IPR was a vehicle used by the Com- 
munists to orientate American far eastern 
policies toward Communist objectives.” 

Not surprisingly, the C.B.S. Foundation 
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has been a major financial donor to the 
C.F.R. monolith through which the LP.R. 
was spawned. Mr. Paley is reputed to be very 
generous to radical causes, Despite the fact 
that his parents came from Russia, Paley is 
a member of The Pilgrim Society, some- 
times called the world’s most secret orga- 
nization, which has as its goal the reuniting 
of England and America. 

Current Biography says of William S. Paley 
that “CBS policy continues to reflect his 
own personality, principles and taste.” From 
his involvement with the C.F.R., the Pil- 
grims, the Ford Foundation, and the U.N. 
Day Committee, one must assume that the 
views of the corps of Leftist reporters at 
C.B.S. are indeed an extension of those of 
its Chairman of the Board. And those radi- 
cal views reach into the homes of tens of 
millions of Americans every night. 

The president of C.B.S. is Dr. Frank Stan- 
ton, whose Ph.D. in psychology is from Ohio 
State. He became president of the network 
at thirty-eight when William Paley moved 
upstairs. Under the Paley-Stanton team, 
C.B.S. has become the largest advertising 
and communication medium in the world. 

Stanton is, like Paley, a “limousine Left- 
ist.” He is a long-time member of the C.F.R., 
and has been chairman of the Rand Corpo- 
ration, a highly secretive think-tank whose 
Orwellian radicalism has periodically pro- 
duced international scandals. He also serves 
as a trustee of the Carnegie Institution and 
is a trustee and on the executive committee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, as well as a 
director of the William S. Paley Foundation 
(where Paley hides some of the enormous 
profits he makes from preaching socialism). 
Dr. Stanton is also a director of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, headed by the notorious Left- 
ist, Najeeb Halaby; is a trustee and former 
chairman of the radical Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences; and, has 
served as chairman of the United States Ad- 
viscry Committee on Information. 

According to Zygmund Dobbs, perhaps the 
world’s foremost expert on the Fabian So- 
cialist movement, “Frank Stanton has been 
a Fabian socialist all of his adult life.” He 
has, for example, been active with the Tami- 
ment Institute (formerly the Rand School 
of Social Sciences) in New York City. The 
Rand School has for decades been notorious 
as a training ground for Marxist revolution- 
aries of every stripe. 

Columnist Sarah McClendon has noted 
that Frank Stanton is a close friend of Lyn- 
don Johnson, In 1964, while Senator Barry 
Goldwater was seeking the Presidency, Stan- 
ton addressed the National Broadcast Edi- 
torial Conference, declaring that TV net- 
works ought to take sides in political con- 
troversies. He demanded they commence a 
continuing editorial crusade to implement 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and suggested 
that C.B.S. might formally endorse particu- 
lar Congressional and Gubernatorial can- 
didates. 

The power and influence of C.B.S. ranges 
far beyond its television and radio networks. 
From its original base in broadcasting, it has 
expanded into theatrical miotion pictures and 
film syndication, direct marketing services, 
the manufacture of guitars and drums, pub- 
lishing; educational services, materials, and 
systems; research and development for in- 
dustry, the military, and space technology; 
and, it even owns the New York Yankees. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is, in 
fact, the world’s leading producer of pho- 
nograph records through its Columbia and 
Epic labels. Employing extensive full-page 
advertisements in “underground” newspapers 
around the country, the C.BS. recording 
firms keep many of these revolutionary sheets 
afloat. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, a wholly- 
owned C.B.S. susidiary, is one of the na- 
tion's largest producers of textbooks and a 
major publisher of contemporary “litera- 
ture.” C.B.S. is also the world's largest ex- 
porter of films produced especially for tele- 
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vision. It has broadcast or record producing 
facilities in Sweden, Australia, Switzerland, 
Holland, Germany, Israel, Belgium, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Brazil, Canada, England, Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, Japan, Argentina, and 
Columbia. Paley’s firm owns thirteen sub- 
sidiary corporations within the United States 
and sixty-six corporations abroad. 

While C.B.S. was originally backed by the 
international banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers, it now seems to have a lot of Harri- 
man money behind it. W. Averell Harriman 
(C.F.R,) received numerous concessions from 
the Soviets during the Twenties to develop 
the mineral resources of Communist Russia.* 
His father had worked closely with Jacob 
Schiffof Kuhn, Loeb & Company, one of the 
chief financiers of the Russian Revolution of 
1917. Among the directors of C.B.S. is Robert 
Lovett of the Harriman Bank, and several 
others are closely allied with the Rocke- 
fellers.‘ 

CONTROL OF NBC 


The Avis of network television is the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, a subsidiary 
of the Radio Corporation of America. (An- 
other subsidiary, coincidentally, Hertz Auto 
Rentals.) In the N.B.C. constellation are 207 
television stations and 219 radio outlets. 

Until his recent retirement the head man 
at Radio Corporation (and therefore at 
N.B.C.) has been Brigadier General DaVid 
Sarnoff." Mr. Sarnoff is generally credited 
with founding R.C.A. As Arthur Howden 
Smith notes in Men Who Run America, it 
wan not that simple: 

“R.C.A,, it should be stated, however was 
not Sarnoff’s brainchild. It came about be- 
canse the Navy Department wanted Ameri- 
can wireless American-owned—American 
Marconi was an affiliate of British Marconi. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, took up the matter with Owen D. 
Young, of General Electric, and in October, 
1919, General Electric bought over complete 
control of American Marconi and reorga- 
nized it as Radio Corporation of America. 
A.T. & T, bought into it in July, 1920, swap- 
ping radio patents for devices helpful in 
telephony. . . . Then, in November, Westing- 
house electrified the country by broadcast- 
ing from an experimental station in Pitts- 
burgh the Hardin-Cox election returns. The 
United States became radio-minded in a re- 
turn for a sizable block of Radio stock. 

“Obviously, R.C.A. was no more than a 
selling agency to work up a market for the 
instruments the two manufacturing com- 
panies were commencing to turn out. It con- 
trolled practically every patent of value 
required to build such instruments... . 

“General J. C. Harbord had been elected 
president on the company’s organization. 
He was the front for the corporation. But 
David Sarnoff, practical radio man, general 
manager, was the ‘works.’ It was he who 
made the wheels go round—and in 1920 he 
was twenty-nine years old. He . . . shoved 
broadcasting as hard as he could. National 
Broadcasting Company was the result. In 
1926, he persuaded Radio to buy station 
WEAF from A.T. & T. for one million dollars, 
and broadcasting as we know it today had 
its birth,” 

Navy Intelligence was more than slightly 
naive if it thought that in getting American 
Marconi away from the Rothschild-owned 
British Marconi it was freeing American 
broadcasting from control by the Rothschild 
clique and the international financiers. 
Since its inception, “His Master’s Voice” at 
R.C.A-N.B.C. came from the Rothschild's 
new world affiliates—Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, Lehman Brothers, and Lazard Freres. 
Sarnoff, like his counterpart Willam Paley 
at C.B.S., was a bright young man backed 
by the banking Insiders. 

In 1969, André Meyer of Lazard Freres, 
who had been a member of the board of 
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directors of R.C.A. since 1947, retired. André, 
who was married to Bella Lehman, was re- 
placed by Donald A. Petrie of Lazard Freres. 
One goes off, another comes on. The “Big 
Boys” are not about to relinquish control 
of so powerful a conglomerate as R.C.A. At 
the same time, Stephen M. DuBrul of Leh- 
man Brothers joined the board of directors. 
Lewis L. Strauss, a partner at Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, has been a board member for 
many years. He was also a trustee of the 
subversive Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
Chairman and chief executive officer at 
N.B.C. is Walter Scott, a partner in Lehman 
Brothers. 

As radio mushroomed, the ambitious Sar- 
noff and his backers began looking at re- 
lated fields to conquer. Arthur Howden 
Smith tells us how N.B.C. got into the 
movie business: 

“Radio’s laboratories had developed a de- 
vice they called Photophone, and in seek- 
ing an opening for it Sarnoff came upon the 
twin companies of Keith-Albee-Orpheum, 
operator of a chain of two hundred theaters, 
and Film Booking Office Production, mak- 
ers of motion-pictures, Both were in diffi- 
culties because they hadn't got in on the 
new sound equipment, and Sarnoff succeeded 
in obtaining a substantial interest for R.C.A. 
without spending a dollar or a share of stock. 
The theater chain became. Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum (R.K.O.), the producing company 
R.K.O. Productions, later simplified to Radio 
Pictures.” 

R.C.A. subsequently sold R.K.O. to the 
Atlas Corporation and Lehman Brothers. 

Much of what we can learn about Sarnoff 
comes from his biography by Eugene Lyons, 
the former editor of Soviet Russia Pictorial 
and a director of the Soviets' TASS news 
agency who had a fight with Stalin and was 
until recently a senior editor at Reader’s 
Digest. One suspects, however, that there may 
be considerable eyewash involved as Lyons 
is Sarnoff's cousin (a matter the biography 
neglects to mention). Eugene Lyons was born 
in Uzlian, Minsk, Russia to one Minne Privin. 
Sarnoff was born in Uzlin, Minsk, Russia, the 
son of Lena Privin. Mr. Lyons writes of his 
cousin's political and ideological proclivities 
that “Sarnoff is not a man of intense po- 
litical feeling or overmastering convictions 
outside his business-scientific preserves.” 

Yet, we are asked to believe that David 
Sarnoff was at one time a flerce opponent of 
Communism, In 1955, he prepared a detailed 
memorandum boldly entitled Program For a 
Political Offensive Against World Commu- 
nism. “On May 9, 1955,” writes Lyons, “James 
Hagerty, the press secretary, released it to 
White House correspondents, with the im- 
plication at least of presidential blessings.” 
You may judge how far to the Right this 
plan was by the fact that it was read into 
the Congressional Record with laudatory re- 
marks by Senator Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson later traveled to New York to 
address a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria in 
Sarnoff’s honor. There L.B.J. praised the Sar- 
nof memorandum and called for "the great- 
est political offensive in history . .. to win 
the cold war." The scheme was as phony as 
a rubber cane, 

Although the Sarnoff thesis advocated an 
end to cream-puff appeasement of the Rus- 
sians, it presented the “Liberal” line that 
the only threat is external and that Com- 
munism can best be thwarted by a massive 
redistribution of wealth in the non-Com- 
munist world and the creation of a socialist 
World Government to oppose the Soviet bloc. 
As usual, Americans were presented with 
false alternatives: One side (Atlantic Union- 
ists and related groups) was proposing a so- 
cialist World Government to stop the spread 
of Communism, while the other (United 
World Federalists and similar organizations) 
advocated World Government with the Com- 
munists, Upon the election of John F. Ken- 
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nedy, Establishment Group II came into the 
ascendency and Sarnoff dropped his scheme. 
Cousin Lyons writes: 

“Around 1961 David Sarnoff ceased to talk 
publicly about Communism. Tacitly he ac- 
knowledged that the ‘hard’ line of the cold 
war, of which he had been so determined an 
exponent, no longer had much chance—that 
his crusade had failed..." 

For a man without “intense political feel- 
ing," David Sarnoff has strayed into some 
very intense political associations. For many 
years he has been a member of the Establish- 
ment Insiders’ Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions—about as intensely political a group as 
you could hope to assemble. (R.C.A. has been 
a major financial contributor to the C.F.R.) 
Also, at the urging of President Kennedy, 
Sarnoff in 1961 became vice chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for International De- 
velopment. “Its objective,” writes Lyons, 
“was to help generate public support for the 
Foreign Aid Program. An equivalent organi- 
zation, in which Sarnoff served as a member 
of the board of directors, was constituted by 
President Johnson in February, 1965.” 

The public is supposed to believe that the 
lobbying for foreign aid is a product of the 
efforts of average citizens who see the need 
to help America’s neighbors. Far from it! 
The Insiders of International banking prof- 
ited enormously from America’s foreign aid 
program—which has cost us over $182 billion 
since 1946. Both J.F.K. and L.B.J. knew that 
Sarnoff has been a lifelong front man for the 
international banking fraternity, and accord- 
ingly selected him for the International De- 
velopment posts. 

In September 1965, Sarnoff addressed three 
thousand delegates from more than one 
hundred nations at a privately sponsored 
World Conference on Peace Through Law, a 
Front promoting socialist World Govern- 
ment. Earl Warren was its honorary. chair- 
man, former Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower were co-chairmen, and Lyndon John- 
son was & featured speaker. Sarnoff advo- 
cated that world “control” (a monopoly for 
the Insiders) be arranged over international] 
television. The “General” even served on the 
Rockefeller Committee on Department of 
Defense Organization, created by President 
Eisenhower to reduce control by the military 
over the nation’s defense policies. Little won- 
der that Sarnoff received a medal from the 
Communist-dominated United Nations "for 
his contribution to the field of human 
rights.” 

David Sarnoff is also a member of the su- 
per-secret Pilgrim Society, whose official logo 
is entwined American and British flags. This 
group, which is dedicated to merging Brit- 
ain and America, has a number of interna- 
tionalist members like Paley, Sarnoff, and 
John Schiff whose ancestors were not Brit- 
ish.“ Cousin Eugene forgot to mention Cousin 
David's C.F.R. and Pilgrim activities. 

Over a period of a decade, David Sarnoff’s 
vice president at N.B.C. and chairman of 
N.B.C. International was Alfred R. Stern. 
Mr. Stern’s mother is Marion Rosenwald 
Stern, daughter of Julius Rosenwald of the 
Sears Roebuck fortune, In 1851, his great- 
grandfather emmigrated to America from 
Germany. He is reported to have been a vet- 
eran of the Red Revolution of 1848. The Na- 
tional Encyclopedia Of American Biography 
says (Volume 26, Page 111) that Alfred’s 
grandfather, Julius Rosenwald, gave $6 mil- 
lion to Stalin for “recolonization” within the 
Soviet Union. Included in the Rosenwald 
group sending millions to finance “farm de- 
velopment” in the workers’ paradise were in- 
ternational financiers Felix Warburg, Louis 
Marshall, Herbert Lehman, and John D. 
Rockefeller. It has been estimated that Ros- 
enwald’s total gifts to Josef Stalin exceeded 
$18 million. 

On August 1, 1951, Congressman Eugene 
Cox placed in the Congressional Record a re- 
port detailing the millions Alfred R. Stern’s 
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grandfather spent financing U.S. Commu- 
nists. Like many of the financiers of the rey- 
olution in America today, Stern’s grand- 
father set up a tax-free foundation to fi- 
nance his pet Communist causes. Among 
those he backed with large sums of cash 
were W. E. B. DuBois, a Communist and a 
founder of the N.A.A.C.P., Red poet Langston 
Hughes, Communist James Dombrowski of 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
and the late editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Ralph McGill. 

In 1957, while Alfred R. Stern was chair- 
man of N.B.C. International, his father— 
Alfred K. Stern—fied behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with his second wife, Martha Dodd. A 
federal grand jury had returned a three- 
count indictment against them for spying 
for Soviet Russia, which could have brought 
the death penalty had they been brought to 
trial. Both were charged with being mem- 
bers of a Soviet spy ring that included Boris 
Morros, a U.S. double agent, and Vassili Zub- 
lin, former second secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. The senior Stern 
and his second wife had been subpoenaed 
on March 14, 1957, to appear before the same 
grand jury which indicted the Sobels and 
other Soviet spies, Martha Dodd Stern is the 
daughter of a former U.S. Ambassador to 
Germany and brags of once trying to seduce 
Adolph Hitler. 

After fleeing justice, the father of the 
N.B.C. International chairman set about 
training black revolutionaries and sabo- 
teurs in Communist Cuba. Alfred K. Stern's 
latest activities were indicated over a Viet- 
cong radio station in Hanoi during August 
1966. He announced a gift of $5,000 to Com- 
munist troops. 

The nephew of Soviet spy Alfred K. Stern 
(and cousin of television executive Alfred 
R. Stern) is Washington Leftist Philip Stern, 
who helped staff the Kennedy State Depart- 
ment and was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs at the time of the Bay 
of Pigs debacle was planned. Cousin Stern 
sat in on the planning. His top aide was 
Leftist Carl T. Rowan, for whom he later 
arranged an appointment as Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Philip Stern also 
played an important role in the persecution 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy while an as- 
sistant to Senator Henry Jackson during the 
Army-McCarthy Hearings. 

Like other members of the family, Cousin 
Philip promotes Leftist causes in the media 
through a tax-free foundation. In a glorify- 
ing article titled “The Happy Philanthro- 
pist—Philip Stern" the Washington Star de- 
tails in its issue of February 1, 1970, some of 
the pro-Communist activities to which Philip 
Stern devotes himself. The Star notes: 

“The Stern grant that made the biggest 
splash of 1969 was money given Seymour 
Hersh to research reports of a massacre of 
Vietnamese civilians by soldiers at My Lai. 
Hersh’s research, aided by a special [Stern] 
fund to promote investigative reporting, led 
to stories that shocked the nation and the 
world.” 7 

Besides bankrolling the radical Fund for 
Investigative Journalism, Philip Stern has 
also been a major benefactor of the Far Left's 
Institute for Policy Studies and is also author 
of The Case of J. Robert Oppenheimer, which 
eS the late Communist and “security 
risk." 

Philip’s mother (the aunt of TV's Alfred 
R. Stern) is Edith Rosenwald Stern, who 
sits on 690,000 shares of Sears Roebuck and 
Company—which not only keeps the wolf 
away from the mansion door, but allows her 
to indulge the Communists. When New 
Orleans police raided the headquarters of the 
Communist Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, for instance, they discovered a 
cancelled check for $5,000—a token of Mrs. 
Stern's esteem.t Mrs. Stern also uses the 
media to promote her radical interests—she 
openly owns WDSU television and radio in 
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New Orleans, but has otherwise chosen to 
finance others in the purchase of newspapers 
and radio and television stations. 

Edith Stern’s son, Edgar B. Stern Jr., is 
a member of the board of directors of Sears 
Roebuck and Company—which may explain 
why Many newspapers, anxious for advertis- 
ing revenue, are reluctant to make editorial 
connections between the World Communist 
Movement and the American Establishment. 
Edith’s sister Marion, formerly wed to Red 
spy Alfred K. Stern and the mother of televi- 
sion’s Alfred R. Stern, is currently married 
to Max Ascoli (CF.R.) Mr. Ascoli was 
brought to this country from Italy in 1931 
when the Rockefeller Foundation interceded 
in his behalf after he had been arrested for 
Red activities. Max Ascoli dumped his Ital- 
ian wife to marry the wealthy Mrs. Rosen- 
wald Stern, who financed his establishment 
of the radical Reporter magazine. 

Alfred R. Stern, who was for many years 
chairman of N.B.C. International and vice 
president of N.B.C. Enterprises Division, has 
himself kept out of overtly Communist ac- 
tivities, but being raised in a home where his 
father was a Russian spy, his mother a com- 
mitted Leftist, his grandfather and many of 
his relatives leading pro-Communists and 
financial supporters of Josef Stalin, is not 
the sort of environment which produces 
screaming eagles. Mr. Stern is currently 
Chairman of the Board of Television Com- 
munications Corporation, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Succeeding David Sarnoff at R.C.A. is his 
son Robert, a director of the Advertising 
Council, another avatar of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. After graduating from 
Harvard and studying law at Columbia, Rob- 
ert Sarnoff served as an assistant to Gardner 
Cowles (C.F.R.), publisher of Look magazine. 
He also spent several years on the Look staff 
before joining R.C.A. He is a director of 
Random House Publishers, which is owned 
by R.C.A. (Random House’s Bennett Cerf is 
a director of R.C.A.) and he is a director of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 

In 1950, Robert Sarnoff married Felicia 
Schiff Warburg, daughter of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company’s Paul Felix Warburg. She is the 
great granddaughter of Trotsky’s financial 
angel, Jacob Schiff. The Sarnoff-Warburg 
merger wound up in the Mexican courts early 
this year and Felicia married F.D.R. Jr. in 
July. 

THE LITTLE ONE 

The American Broadcasting Company is 
the Tag-Along Tooloo of the Big Three net- 
works. It has 153 primary television affiliates 
and owns a chain of 399 motion picture 
theaters, the largest such chain in the coun- 
try. A.B.C. is also very big in the record 
business under the Dunhill, Impulse, A.B.C., 
Command and Westminster labels. Like 
N.B.C. and C.B.S., it is a heavy supporter of 
“underground” revolutionary papers through 
its ads promoting acid-rock music. 

A.B.C. specializes in escapist entertainment 
and generally leaves the documentary propa- 
ganda to the Big Two. Its news audience 
amounts to only 7 million, while the other 
networks divide up the remaining 35 million 
or so news watchers. It does not have the 
ties to the C.F.R. and international banking 
establishment that C.B.S. and N.B.C. do, but 
seems content to try to imitate their 
radicalism. 

SLICK MAGAZINES 


Although the advent of television has 
somewhat diminished the influence of the 
slick magazines upon mass opinion, their 
importance is still significant. The nation’s 
second leading magazine in circulation is 
Look, with 7,750,000 copies distributed per 
issue. Look is owned by Cowles Communica- 
tions, headed by Gardner and John Cowles. 

The Cowles publishing empire encom- 
passes Harper’s, a list of trade journals, a 
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string of newspapers and television stations, 
and Harper & Row publishers. Running 
Harper & Row for the Cowles family is Cass 
Canfield of the C.F.R., World Federalists, 
and The Pilgrims. John Cowles is married to 
Canfield’s daughter. Both Cowles brothers 
are members of the Insiders’ Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

John Cowles runs the Minneapolis Tribune 
and Des Moines Register. He is a trustee of 
the Establishment’s subversive Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and of 
the Ford Foundation, and he is a member of 
the National Policy Board of American As- 
sembly—a Front created by Averell Harri- 
man, the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, 
and the C.F.R. to run propaganda seminars 
for leaders in American business, labor, 
communications, and the academy. He is on 
the Advisory Council of the U.S. Committee 
for the U.N. and the ultra-Leftist National 
Committee for an Effective Congress, which 
operates a “be kind to the Communists” 
lobby in Washington. 

According to the American Legion's Firing 
Line of August 15, 1954, John Cowles joined 
twenty-three others signing telegrams to 
U.S. Senators “asking support of measures 
which would stifle all Congressional Investi- 
gations of Communism.” Little wonder, 
Brother John is very serious about merging 
America into a World Government with the 
Communists. The following is from a U.P.I. 
dispatch of June 7, 1959: 

“John Cowles, publisher of ‘The Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune’ said today that 
the traditional American concept of national 
sovereignty is obsolete. Mr. Cowles, speaking 
at the 109th annual commencement of the 
University of Rochester, said Americans have 
believed so deeply in the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty that they have instinc- 
tively opposed anything which it could be 
claimed might impair national sovereignty. 

“'I suggest for your open-minded con- 
sideration the proposition that national 
sovereignty in its traditional meaning no 
longer exists. It has become obsolete,’ he 
said.” 

Gardner Cowles, chairman of the board of 
Look, works hard to keep up with the Leftist 
activities of his brother. Besides being a 
member of the C.F.R., he is also a member 
of the Atlantic Union Committee which 
advocates scrapping the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution and form- 
ing a political union with England and the 
countries of Western Europe as a first step 
toward a World Government. He is a mem- 
ber of The Pilgrims. Cowles was also head 
of fund-raising for the American Assembly’s 
Freedom House, set up in honor of Wendell 
Wilkie by A.D.A. founder Russell Davenport 
of Fortune and notorious Communist-fronter 
Rex Stout. 

Gardner Cowles became a member of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (officially cited 
as “an instrument of Communist policy”) 
at the recommendation of Alger Hiss 
(C.FP.R.). During World War II, Gardner was 
deputy director of the O.W.L, where he 
played a role in placing the foreign language 
press within the U.S. under the domination 
of the Communist-controlled Victory Coun- 
cil. 

Running Look magazine for the Cowles 
boys is William Attwood (C.F.R.), who once 
wrote that we could “thank our lucky stars 
that Castro is not a Communist.” 

What Americans can thank their lucky 
stars about is that Look, which has published 
more smears against anti-Communists than 
any other publication outside the official 
Communist Press, is reportedly going broke. 
The magazine has now become so thin that 
one might almost shave with it. Corporate 
advertisers have cut back on their budgets 
and the slick magazines have been hit very 
hard. Also, the ad men are pouring a higher 
percentage of their budgets into television. 
The Cowles have already been forced to sell 
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& valuable newspaper in Puerto Rico to pump 
the $10 million proceeds into keeping Look 
afloat. Those close to the scene say Look 
could go under. 

And things aren't any better over at 
Life, despite a whopping circulation of 8.5 
million. Life is now down to 68 pages, less 
than half its former self. Time, the leading 
newsweekly,* with a circulation of 4.2 million 
(as compared to Newsweek's 2.5 million and 
U.S. News & World Report's 1.8) is healthy. 
as are Time, Inc.’s Sports Illustrated and 
Fortune. 

The Time corporation recently bought its 
first newspaper, the Newark Evening News, 
for $34 million—then tumed around and 
bought thirty-two more in the Chicago sub- 
urbs. It also owns Little, Brown & Company, 
an Establishment book publisher; 300,000 
shares of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 600,000 
acres of timberland; and, is part owner of 
media in South America, West Germany, 
Hong Kong, and Australia. In addition to 
all this. Time Inc. owns some thirty tele- 
vision stations in America, giving this mam- 
moth conglomerate a voice in every form of 
mass media—newspapers, magazines, movies, 
television, book publishing, and even teach- 
ing machines. 

The builder of this empire was the late 
Henry Luce, whose impact on American 
thinking has been incalculable. As Theodore 
White (C.F.R.) has noted, “He... revolu- 
tionized the thinking of American readers.” 
Luce started his rise to publishing glory 
with loans from Establishmentarians Thom- 
as Lamont and Dwight Morrow (like Lamont 
a J. P. Morgan partner), Harvey Firestone, 
E. Roland Harriman, and various members of 
the Harkness family (Standard Oil fortune). 
Their influence became especially apparent 
when he started his business magazine, 
Fortune, in the middle of the depression. As 
John Kobler writes in The First Tycoon: 

“It is a bemusing paradox that Fortune, 
the magazine of business, questioned the ef- 
ficiency of the free-enterprise system and 
even took on a faint socialist tinge. Some of 
its editors and contributors stood far to the 
left. Luce realized this—but he also realized 
that he needed iconoclasts to shake up the 
business world and make it notice Fortune. 

“Under the managing editorship of Rus- 
sell Davenport, a progressive [sic] Republi- 
can, Fortune appeared to favor a mixed econ- 
omy. It was Davenport who saw presidential 
qualities in Wendell Willkie, and interested 
Luce in backing him against Roosevelt. .. ."’ 

Apparently that is what Luce’s financial 
angels wanted. And, although he later seemed 
to oppose F.D.R., Henry Luce cheered his 
accomplishments: “I didn’t vote for F.D.R. 
but it was all right with me that he won. 
He accomplished a lot of necessary social 
reform.” 

Jeanne Harmon, a former Life staff writer, 
tells in Such Is Life how tolerant Luce was of 
the Communist cell openly working at Time- 
Life. Mrs. Harmon relates how headlines were 
suddenly altered to convey meanings never 
intended, and how she and her fellow re- 
porters were subjected to pressures to ignore 
some stories and push others. She also re- 
veals that Whittaker Chambers was not wel- 
comed back to Time-Life after he had testi- 
fied against Alger Hiss (C.F.R.) Mrs. Har- 
mon’s description of life with Luce was con- 
sidered important enough to be reproduced 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. 
Luce, like William Paley and Gardner 
Cowles, was a member of the I.P.R. (the ofl- 
cially cited “instrument of Communist 
policy”), and he and his corporation pro- 
vided it with large financial contributions. 
The LP.R. Hearings revealed that Henry 
Luce had done everything possible to bury 
evidence that Communists were working 
within the I.P.R. to insure the sellout of 
Chiang to the Chinese Reds—even as he pre- 
tended to be a friend and supporter of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Luce’s involvement with the Communist 
I.P.R. helps explain why his magazines went 
to every length to smear Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Life and Time have always attacked 
and ridiculed anyone who pointed out that 
the success of Communism around the 
world have been a result of the policies of 
our own government. The fact that Luce was 
himself deeply involved with the men mak- 
ing those disastrous policies was undoubt- 
edly a motivation factor. 

Henry Luce was at one time actually con- 
sidered an anti-Communist. Yet he always 
bitterly opposed anyone like Robert Taft, 
General Douglas MacArthur, or Barry Gold- 
water, whom he thought might actually do 
something about Communist subversion in 
the United States. Luce’s bogus anti-Com- 
munism was used to promote his World Gov- 
ernment crusades. Besides his I.P.R. mem- 
bership, he was a member of the C.F.R. and 
the Atlantic Union. Henry Luce was also a 
strong supporter of the United Nations, even 
after Alger Hiss’s role in its establishment 
was revealed. 

In the late Fifties, Henry Luce switched 
from the “World Government to oppose 
Communism" line to the “peaceful coexist- 
ence and World Government with Commu- 
nism" line and Life went back to glorifying 
the Soviet Union as it had done during 
World War II, In 1966, Luce and Time’s pub- 
lisher James Linen (a sponsor of the occult 
Temple of Understanding and a member of 
the C.F.R., Atlantic Union, and The Pilgrim 
Society) took a group of forty-three U.S. 
businessmen behind the Iron Curtain to pro- 
mote aid and trade with the enemy. 

Editor-in-chief of all Time Inc. publica- 
tions, is Hedley Donovan, a Rhodes Scholar, 
former reporter for the Leftist Washington 
Post, and a member of the C.F.R. and The 
Pilgrim Society. Other Establishmentarians 
in the Time Inc. hierarchy are vice chair- 
man Roy Larsen (C.F.R.) and directors John 
Gardner (C.F.R.) and Sol Linowitz (C.F.R.). 
The late C. D. “Jackson” (C.F.R.) divided 
his time between the Luce interests and his 
role in President Eisenhower's “palace 
guard,” where he was leader in the “get 
McCarthy” movement. 

The man who is now reported to be lead- 
ing the march of Time is a Canadian named 
Edgar Bronfman, head of the worldwide Sea- 
gram's whiskey empire, who controls Time 
Inc. through ownership of M-G-M, Bronf- 
man inherited great wealth from his father 
Samuel Bronfman, who made his fortune as 
Al Capone's supplier during prohibition. Ed- 
gar Bronfman, one of those who accom- 
panied Luce behind the Iron Curtain in 
1966, is married to Ann Loeb of the Kuhn. 
Loeb international banking families. She is 
the daughter of Frances Lehman and her 
father is J. L. Loeb Sr. (C.F.R.), a senior 
partner in Loeb, Rhodes and Company, a 
firm with historic ties to the Rothschilds. 

Bronfman, a contributor to Hubert Hum- 
phrey in 1968, is part of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith’s “Referendum '70," the goal of which 
is to support Vietnik candidates who are to 
the Left of the general Democrat Party. As 
Galbraith puts it: ‘The Democratic Party 
must henceforth use the word socialism. It 
describes what we need.” 

It is clear that the mass media in America, 
whether it be the newspapers we discussed 
in the September issue of American Opinion, 
network television, or the slick magazines, 
are disproportionately in the hands of the 
radicals of the Establishment, It is also clear 
that same Establishment is committed to the 
formation of a One World Government which 
it intends to rule—thereby gaining control 
of all the wealth of the world. The Establish- 
ment uses its mass media to promote that 
end. 

FOOTNOTES 

*The enormously profitable TV Guide is 
owned by Walter Annenberg. Richard Nixon's 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’. An- 
nenberg, who until recently was owner of 
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the Philadelphia Inquirer, also inherited 
ownership of The Daily Racing Form from his 
father Moe, a quasi-hood who spent many 
years in prison as a result of conviction on 
tax evasion. Walter Annenberg is a recent 
addition to the board of directors of the 
Times-Mirror Company (Los Angeles Times, 
Newsday, etc.) along with Keith Funston 
(C.F.R.), former president of the New York 
Stock Exchange and a member of the con- 
spiratorial Pilgrim Society. 

?Readers may wish to write C.B.S. News 
suggesting production of a documentary on 
Aid and Trade With the Communist Enemy, 
discussing how America finances and equips 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese through 
loans, gifts, and transfusions of technology 
to Russia and her satellites—the very arsenal 
of an enemy killing our sons in the field. 
Perhaps N.B.C. would be interested in put- 
ting together one of its famous White Pa- 
pers on the Treason Road we are building to 
link Russia with Southeast Asia, or the Rock- 
efeller-Eaton combine to build factories be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

* See Anthony Sutton’s Western Technology 
And Soviet Economic Development 1917 to 
1930 Hoover Institute, Stanford, 1968. 

‘In the issue of Realty—The Real Estate 
Newspaper of New York for September 18, 
1951, columnist Elias Cohen tells of his per- 
sonal experiences in dealing with Schiff and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company when they were in 
the process of maneuvering to establish the 
Federal Reserve System. Cohen drops this 
information about the relationship between 
Schiff and John D. Rockefeller. 

“At that time, Mr. Schiff, the senior mem- 
ber of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, still held, 
together with one (James) Stillman, the 
power of attorney over the fortune of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; he had been pro- 
nounced so ill that he could not, at that 
time, attend to any business at all and it had 
been necessary to turn over the direction of 
his affairs to these two men.” Rockefeller 
had worked closely with the financiers of the 
Communist takeover of Russia since his early 
days in the oil business when Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company granted him a secret rebate on 
the oll shipped over their Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

*Sarnoff is not a military man; F.DR. 
made him an instant general during World 
War II. 

* According to the group’s 1969 member- 
ship list, other members in the United States 
of The Pilgrims, 74 Trinity Place, New York 
10006, are: Frank Altschul, John Astor, Hugh 
D. Auchincloss. George W. Ball, Rudolph 
Bing, Douglas M. Biack, Roger M. Blough, 
Brigadier General George A. Brownell, David 
K. E. Bruce, Ellsworth Bunker, Admiral Ar- 
leigh Burke, Arthur F. Burns, Gardner 
Cowles, Thomas E. Dewey, Thomas E. Dewey 
Jr., Clarence Dillon, C. Douglas Dillon, Hed- 
ley Donovan, Captain Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
G. Keith Funston, Leonard W. Hall, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, James A. Linen, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, The Reverend Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, Elmo Roper, Dean Rusk, and 
Henry M. Wriston. 

7Hersh wrote speeches for Eugene Mc- 
Carthy in his primary battles, then berated 
the Senator as just a “Liberal” with no feel- 
ing for the “revolution.” Mr. Hersh was also 
connected with the notoriously pro-Com- 
munist Pacifica Foundation. In October, 1969, 
he was a speaker for the Vietcong Morato- 
rium in support of the Vietcong. t Edith Ro- 
senwald Stern’s late husband Edgar was a di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
and treasurer of Lehman Stern & Company. 
The Sterns and Lehmans are related. The 
Lehman ancestors helped start the family 
fortune—which now allows them to finance 
“Civil Rights” causes—by dealing in slaves 
in Montgomery, Alabama. 

While Time dominates the newsmagazine 
field, competitors Newsweek and U.S. News 
are also closely connected with the CF.R. 
Newsweek is owned by the Washington Post 
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(whose ownership and control was discussed 
in detail last month). Chairman of the board 
Frederick Beebe is a member of the C.F.R. 
as was the late Philip Graham. Retired editor 
Malcolm Muir is a C.F.R. member, as is cur- 
rent editor Osborn Elliott. Other C.F.R. men 
at Newsweek include columnist Stewart Al- 
sop, contributing editor Carl Spaatz, and At- 
lanta Bureau chief William Anderson. The 
top man at U.S. News, David Lawrence, is also 
a member of the C.F.R. 


THE PENTAGON PAPERS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, one 
of the most outstanding leaders of the 
Air Force during World War I, Gen. Ira 
C. Baker, retired, has written some in- 
teresting additional information relative 
to the experience he had in the early 
days of World War II with some of the 
events outlined in the Pentagon papers. 
Because of the importance, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New YorK Times VIETNAM EXPOSÉ 

(By Ira C. Eaker) 

The courts eventually will decide the legal 
aspects of the publication of the purloined 
Pentagon study about the decisions in the 
Vietnam War. In the meantime a review of 
some historical incidents from World War IT 
may help concerned citizens make valid 
judgments about these disclosures. 

In April 1942 the head of the Washington 
bureau of a prominent newspaper called the 
Information Division of the War Department 
in the Pentagon and said, “Yesterday after- 
noon 16 U.S. bombers took off from a car- 
rier 700 miles from the Japanese coast, 
bombed Tokyo and flew on to land in China. 
We propose, with your clearance, to go with 
an extra edition Immediately.” 

The Pentagon censor replied promptly, 
“Hold, absolutely, until this story is released 
officially. The carrier is still vulnerable to 
Jap air and sub patrols, The crews are behind 
enemy lines. Announcement of their number 
and location obviously will intensify the 
search for them.” | 

This great newspaper (not the New York 
Times) did not publish its dramatic exclu- 
sive but awaited the release by President 
Roosevelt. 

In the war years, hometown newspapers 
were encouraged to publish letters from vet- 
erans overseas, after censorship to eliminate 
anything which might violate security. This 
was good for troop morale. A midwestern 
weekly published a letter from a member of 
& submarine crew which somehow escaped 
censorship and which read, “Mom, we were 
hit by a Jap depth charge while cruising at 
300 feet below the surface and it did no dam- 
age, Just made our lights blink.” Very shortly 
thereafter the Japs doubled the power of 
their depth charges. Many submarine crews 
paid with their lives for this gratuitous in- 
formation to the enemy. 

Counsel for the New York Times contend 
that there is no legal precedent or authority 
to prevent the publication of secret govern- 
ment documents. The government may, after 
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publication, bring a criminal action against 
the newspapers if it wishes. 

Let’s try this on for size measured by other 
historical incidents. 

If the New York Times had published a 
story on June 5 1944, after Eisenhower's in- 
vasion fleet had sailed, naming the beaches 
upon which allied troops were to land next 
morning, Field Marshal Rundstedt would 
have moved his reserve Panzer divisions to 
those points immediately. All troops which 
stormed the beaches would have been killed 
or captured. The invasion would have failed. 

It would have been cold comfort to the 
relatives of 100,000 dead stacked on the 
Normandy beaches to know that the U.S. 
government could bring an action against 
the Times. 

Editorializing in its defense the Times 
says that it published the Pentagon secret 
study because the events were more than 
three years old and publication could not 
therefore hazard national interest. 

No newspaper nor any private individual 
possesses all the facts necessary to make that 
judgment. Only the President who is charged 
with the responsibility for the security of 
our forces engaged with the enemy and with 
the conduct of international relations has 
all the data requisite to valid decisions in 
these areas. 

The Department of Justice, obviously with 
President Nixon's approval, contends that 
the New York Times publication of the secret 
Vietnam documents “would result in irrepar- 
able injury to the national defense.” 

Some idea of the damage may be realized 
by considering what our leadership would 
give for a recording of Ho Chi Minh’s war 
conferences with his principal advisers dur- 
ing the same period. 

Those who favor freedom for the news 
media to publish secret government docu- 
ments at will choose to overlook the fact 
that we are still at war and suffering more 
than 100 casualties each week. 

Despite the bitter divisions among our 
people how and why we got into the Viet- 
nam War, cannot we now agree that so long 
as the war continues nothing will be done 
which may aid the enemy, prolong the war 
or increase our casualties? 


SPEECH OF U.S. AMBASSADOR 
GEORGE BUSH BEFORE THE 51ST 
SESSION OF THE U.N. ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call your attention to the speech of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, George Bush, before the 51st Ses- 
sion of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council wherein he stated that the 
United States can maintain its interna- 
tional obligations at present levels only 
if other countries drop discrimination 
against American products. He said 
America’s trading partners risk ‘‘great 
damage” unless they lower these protec- 
tive trade barriers. 

A U.P.I. release on the ambassador's 


speech is as follows: 

U.S. officials said Bush’s statment should 
be viewed as one of Washington's most se- 
rious warnings yet that correction of the 
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American payment deficit is an international 
responsibility. 

“If the United States were to try to re- 
store its external balance unilaterally, we 
would inflict great damage on all our trad- 
ing partners as well as ourselves,” Bush said. 

“We have chosen a more rational course. 
We are looking towards international co- 
operation to assist us in a task in which all 
concerned have a stake." 

Bush said the United States is not at pre- 
sent cutting back on international obliga- 
tions, “particularly foreign assistance.” 

“But cooperation is a two-way street,” he 
said. “We too expect cooperation from others. 
If the U.S. economy is to continue to play a 
constructive role in the world it must be 
allowed to export to markets in which it 
has a natural competitive advantage.” 


THE PENTAGON PAPERS 


HON. DAVID W. DENNIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. James 
S. Copley, publisher of the Copley news- 
papers, has made a very significant 
and worthwhile statement regarding the 
recent conduct of the New York Times 
in publishing stolen Government docu- 
ments, which deserves attention and 
which merits much wider publicity than 
it has yet received. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a news account of Mr. Copley’s state- 
ment, taken from the Chicago Tribune 
of July 11, 1971: 

PUBLISHER ASSAILS USE OF WAR REPORT BY 
New York Times, Post 

Coronapo, Cattr., July 10.—The American 
people want to know why newspapers pub- 
lished the Pentagon's secret study of United 
States involvement in Viet Nam without any 
effort to get them declassified first, Publisher 
S. Copley said today. 

He said they want to know why the New 
York Times hasn’t been prosecuted for un- 
authorized possession of stolen goods. 


NOT FREE PRESS ISSUE 


“What has happened really has nothing to 
do with freedom of the press,” said Copley, 
chairman of the corporation publishing the 
Copley newspapers, 

“The First Amendment prohibits the Con- 
gress from passing laws abridging freedom 
of the press,” said Copley in a speech. “I 
doubt if there is any likelihood that Con- 
gress has any such intent.” 

Journalism was done a disservice by the 
Times and other newspapers which elected 
to identify with the Times, he said. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada Associated Press newspa- 
per publishers, Copley said: “The New York 
Times came into possession of stolen docu- 
ments which the government regards as 
sensitive. Making no known effort to procure 
their declassification to permit their legal 
publication—and against the advice of the 
government—The Times elected to publish 
the documents. In short, there was & 
straightforward route to follow, not in any 
way involved with freedom of the press, and 
the Times chose not to follow it.” 


NOT CONDONED BY COURT 


Copley said there was no ruling on free- 
dom of the press in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court that held publication of the 
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material in the hands of the Times and the 
Washington Post would not gravely injure 
the United States. 

The high court “did not in any way con- 
done the fact that the Times and its col- 
leagues received stolen property and that 
they did so knowingly,” Copley said. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives will soon be con- 
sidering a loan guarantee for the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. I realize that there 
are many sincerely held feelings on both 
sides of this issue, but am confident that 
my colleagues here in the House will want 
to carefully weigh all evidence available 
to them. A very significant letter which 
strikes at some very important points was 
written by Mr. A. W.—Tony—LeVier, an 
internationally recognized, top rated test 
pilot with a high degree of technical 
ability. His words cannot be treated 
lightly and I submit the following which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 


Mr. FRED J. BORCH, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Borc: I was considerably 
troubled by your letter to President Nixon 
and others and by the related press confer- 
ence relative to the proposed legislation 
which would provide loan guarantees to a 
consortium of 24 banks in support of the 
Lockheed L-1011 TriStar program. It is not 
surprising that as a long-term Lockheed em- 
ployee, I am troubled by your actions. I have 
always had confidence in big business and 
believed that it acted in good faith, but it is 
at best alarming that you put into circula- 
tion on a national scale information which 
was both false and misleading. Even casual 
inquiries would have proved them so. In the 
current atmosphere in which charges of mis- 
management are rampant, it seems worth- 
while to ask you as the head of the General 
Electric Company to look inward and deter- 
mine how you as an individual and General 
Electric as a corporation could have been 
led into this needless trap. 

My reaction is not prompted by my role as 
& 30-year Lockheed employee. It is prompted 
by my recognized role as one of the nation’s 
leading test pilots who has spent hundreds 
of hours behind General Electric engines in 
the most hazardous flying circumstances as 
the first American test pilot assigned to this 
country’s first operational jet aircraft. The 
airplane was the Lockheed F-80 and the 
engine was the General Electric 1-40. In case 
your G.E. experience does not include this 
particular jet, on March 20, 1945, I was al- 
most killed in this airplane when the turbine 
disc disintegrated in flight shattering the 
rear fuselage with the loss of the tail assem- 
bly and complete loss of aircraft control. 

I spent many painful months in the hos- 
pital recuperating from a fractured lower 
spine and only by the providence of God was 
my life spared. 

During this period, General Electric em- 
ployees in whom I had great confidence ac- 
knowledged to me that G.E. had experienced 
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this same type of failure with this engine at 
your jet engine facility at Lynn, Mass., but 
had not seen fit to advise Lockheed up until 
that time. Subsequently, two other great 
American aviators, Test Pilot Milo Burcham 
and War Ace Major Richard Bong, met un- 
timely and apparently needless death behind 
the G.E. 1-40 engine due to faulty overspeed 
governor operation. 

But we live in a close community in avia- 
tion, a community which works together 
and, if necessary, suffers together. Thus, it 
was without hesitation that I straddled the 
G.E. J-79 engine in our Lockheed F—104 Star- 
fighter series. Suffice it to say there was plenty 
of opportunity to remember my earlier expe- 
rience with the G.E. 1-40 engine. This engine 
kept the Starfighter program in jeopardy 
throughout its early life, but not only did 
we support G.E., not blabbing our prob- 
lems with your product, we lent you both 
technical and moral support in correcting 
your problems. 

This is the environment in which we at 
Lockheed continued to work with G.E. as a 
partner in those areas where our skills best 
complement one another . . . hopefully, with- 
out fear or favor. I am obviously not an 
expert on G.E.’s engine business, but I would 
hazard the guess that through the C-5 trans- 
port, the S-3A ASW aircraft and the AH-56 
over and above the F-104 program itself, we 
are the largest user of G.E. engines in the 
world. 

When we chose the Rolls-Royce RB.211 en- 
gine for the Lockheed TriStar, we did not do 
it from weakness but rather from strength. 
No one is more familiar with G.E. engines 
than Lockheed, but the Rolls-Royce com- 
mercial experience so overshadows G.E. ex- 
perience that there was no room for serious 
contest. As a pilot with long experience be- 
hind General Electric engines, I am confi- 
dent you will ultimately produce a fine com- 
mercial engine. If that should happen in 
1971 or 1972, it will be in contradiction of 
the experience cycle of all other complex 
technical equipment in the history of avia- 
tion .. . whatever your experience with the 
CF-6 engine ... and I wish you nothing but 
the best. 

But, as a man who stood behind General 
Electric products when there was little cause 
to do so, and as part of a company which did 
the same, I condemn you and the General 
Electric Company for the crass manner in 
which you have operated in the matter of the 
proposed Lockheed loan guarantee. Despite 
my natural tendency to support big business, 
your transparent lack of good faith is dis- 
heartening to me personally and a disservice 
to General Electric, and its thousands of 
stockholders. 

Yours truly, 
Tony LEVIER. 


DRESSING UP DRESSING 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of the Truth-in-Food-Labeling 
Act, I note with interest the statement 
of the Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Institute, urging all dressing manufac- 
turers to begin immediately declaring 
all ingredients on the labels of stand- 
ardized dressings. 

At the present time, the Food and Drug 
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Administration does not require the list- 
ing of ingredients in such standardized 
products as mayonnaise, margerine, ice 
cream, and cola, I believe it should. The 
consumer has the right to know, for his 
convenience and, most importantly, for 
his protection, the ingredients in the food 
products he buys. 

Unfortunately, despite the institute's 
commendable action, it concedes there 
may be a delay of up to 1 year before 
most manufacturers have completed 
changing the labels on their products. 
This seems to be an unnecessarily long 
delay. 

Mr. Robert Kellen, institute president, 
would not name those companies he said 
are considering supplying the public with 
a list of the ingredients that go into 
their products. 

The problem, of course, lies in the fact 
that the institute is calling for volun- 
tary compliance on the part of the salad 
dressing manufacturers. Its new policy 
lacks both the status of law and any 
hint of the means necessary to insure 
that the manufacturers will follow the 
suggestion 

It is not enough that individual manu- 
facturers disclose the contents of their 
products on a random, voluntary basis. 
We need a law that will have the au- 
thority to require all food manufacturers 
to comply quickly and uniformly. My 
bill, H.R. 8670, would require that all 
ingredients contained in a food product 
be listed on the label in the order of their 
predominance in the food. The protec- 
tion of the consumer makes it mandatory 


that this bill be adopted. 


THE PLIGHT OF OUR VETERANS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the number of Americans who are now 
veterans of the Vietnam war is greater 
than the population of 23 States. 

Yet our Vietnam veterans are one of 
the most forgotten, neglected, and 
ignored groups in America. 

Their problems are enormous. They 
need a lot of help. But for them to get 
help, the American public is going to 
have to wake up to their plight and show 
some vocal concern. 

Over 375,000 veterans are out of work 
and cannot get jobs. Upwards of 50,000 
young veterans are addicted to hard nar- 
cotics, and many of these have been 
given dishonorable discharges under a 
kind of thinking we are now growing 
away from. And at least another 30,000 
addicts will soon return from South Viet- 
nam. 

Thirty percent of the Vietnam vet- 
erans now in VA hospitals are psychi- 
atric cases. And who knows how many 
more are walking the streets in need of 
treatment? 

Our veterans hospitals are so crowded 
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and understaffed that thousands of vet- 
erans of all ages are on waiting lists to 
get in. And many who are in hospitals 
simply do not get the attention they 
need. 

A great many Vietnam veterans are 
embittered about their country because 
they think it does not care about them. 
A man returning from Vietnam is likely 
to be told by his friends that he was 
crazy to go over there in the first place. 
For someone who has risked his life for 
a year, that can be the beginning of a 
very real psychological problem. 

Add to that the inability to find a job. 
I would like to read part of a letter I re- 
ceived from a recently discharged vet- 
eran in my district: 

You spend four years in the service, and 
when that’s over they dump you out with a 
letter from the Governor which says, “Sin- 
cere appreciation for the service you have 
rendered to our nation.” I wonder how sin- 
cere that appreciation is when you can't find 
a job after five months. 


Over a third of a million Vietnam vet- 
erans are in the same boat as this young 
man. The unemployment rate among 
Vietnam veterans under the age of 25 
is 14.1 percent—more than twice as high 
as that among the population as a whole. 
It is also substantially higher than the 
rate among nonveterans of the same age 
group. 

An estimated one out of every four 
addicts in the country is a veteran. But 
right now we don’t have adequate means 
to treat them. For example, the VA hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C.. has only 10 
beds for narcotics addicts, even though 
by the VA’s own estimate there are 2,500 
veterans in the District of Columbia who 
are addicts. 

Our veterans need—and I might add, 
deserve—far better medical care than is 
now being provided by VA hospitals. 
There is an acute shortage of personnel 
in critical areas—doctors, nurses, psychi- 
atrists, and therapists to name a few. A 
VA mental patient may get to see a psy- 
chiatrist for only an hour a month 
Many VA hospitals, including more than 
30 in the South, do not have air condi- 
tioning. 

All these things—lack of jobs, inade- 
quate medical treatment, the apparent 
unconcern the rest of America shows for 
them—are turning a great many Viet- 
nam veterans off. They have made a tre- 
mendous sacrifice for their country and 
they deserve better thanks. Not just a pro 
forma letter from a Governor. If we do 
not give them the help they need, I 
think our country is in great danger of 
permanently losing the respect and sup- 
port of an entire generation of her vet- 
erans. 

There are bills now in Congress, some 
of which I have introduced, to meet these 
problems. To give veterans’ preference in 
a program to provide 150,000 public serv- 
ice jobs. To remove present restrictions 
and allow the VA to treat all of the 
50,000 veterans who are narcotics ad- 
dicts. To substantially improve the qual- 
ity of medical care in VA hospitals by hir- 
ing at least 25,000 more doctors, psychi- 
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atrists, nurses, and other medical per- 
sonnel. Rhetoric will not pay for these 
improvements. It might take about $3 or 
$4 billion. 

But Congress will not act unless the 
American people express their concern 
These are not somebody else’s sons and 
brothers we are talking about—they are 
our sons and brothers. 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected Washington columnist, William 
S. White, has written a thought-provok- 
ing article on the Diem assassination and 
its aftermath. 

I believe that a careful and thorough 
analysis of this article, as well as related 
articles including the stolen Pentagon 
papers, will place the blame for the Viet- 
nam mess precisely where it belongs—on 
the shoulders of the party in power dur- 
ing the 1961-68 period and on those U.S. 
policymakers who pursued a no-win pol- 
icy in Southeast Asia. 


The column appeared in the Birming- 
ham News and was sent to me by a Mont- 
gomery constituent. I commend the ar- 
ticle to my colleagues. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

THE DIEM CASE AND AFTERMATH 
(By William S. White) 

Wasuincton.—The latest “secret docu- 
ment” about Vietnam to come to light should 
cause the country to think it hadn't seen 
anything yet when It was being treated by 
The New York Times and other newspapers 
to excerpts from the stolen Pentagon papers. 

This secret was the decision of officials of 
the United States government under Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy to condone, if not to 
participate in, the assassination in 1963 of 
the last truly effective president of South 
Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem. 

The man who more than any other official 
(with the possible exception of Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Pulbright) for five years most implaca- 
bly attacked the Johnson Administration over 
the war was the Senate Democratic leader, 
Mike Mansfield of Montana. It is this same 
Mansfield who has now brought the Diem 
thing into the open. 

“I have always felt,” he says, “that our 
troubles began with the assassination of 
Diem, who was basically a good man.” Diem's 
murder, Mansfield adds, led to a series of 
coups and resultant chaos which forced the 
entry of the United States more fully into 
the war. 

Another witness, Rep. Paul McCloskey, a 
California Republican who is so antiwar that 
he is preparing to enter the GOP primaries 
against President Nixon next year, asserts 
that he is already in possession of Pentagon 
documents that make it unmistakeable that 
the United States “encouraged and au- 
thorized” the liquidation of Diem. 

There is nothing new in all this to those 
few in Washington who were really close to 
events in 1963; all knew that some in the 
State Department, notably Roger Hilsraan, 
were bitterly anti-Diem and that the non- 
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political military were bitterly opposed to 
ousting him. 

The point was that though Diem was far 
from perfect, all the same he was the only 
politician with a demonstrated capacity to 
keep South Vietnam together to the degree 
that it could put up some kind of a fight 
against the North Vietnamese invaders. 

Ever since his murder, the situation in 
South Vietnam has been so weak politically 
as to add immeasurably to the burden of the 
United States, which had after all accepted a 
commitment to help defend the country and 
could hardly forget it because the political 
leadership, post-Diem, was poor, indeed. 

To this columnist’s direct knowledge at the 
time, the then vice-president Lyndon B. 
Johnson was appalled at the Diem assassina- 
tion but felt that his obligation of loyalty 
ta President Kennedy forbade him to speak 
up. 
I always believed, too, that President Ken- 
nedy himself had grave reservations about 
it in the afterlight, though I cannot claim 
he ever told me in so many words. 

At all events—and speaking of documen- 
tary evidence—one of Mr. Johnson’s earliest 
acts upon assuming the presidency was to or- 
der Hilsman’s dismissal: Whereupon, Hils- 
man went off to write a book saying, in sub- 
stance, that he had voluntarily left the State 
Department because his conscience could not 
bear the war policy any more. 

First, however, he had come to this cor- 
respondent to beg his intercession with the 
Johnson administration that he (Hilsman) 
be kept on in the department. 

Whatever happens to the man who gave 
out the top-secret material of The Times in 
violation of the Espionage Act, and regard- 
less of the ultimate decision of the courts as 
to whether further publication is to be 
halted as damaging to military security, two 
points are and will remain obvious. 

One is that many copies are floating about 
and will at length come to light. The other 
is that men having or having had high of- 
fice—President Nixon and President John- 
son—are substantially helpless before the on- 
slaughts of the peace-at-any-price people be- 
cause they are unwilling to act irresponsibly 
in retort to anonymous antiwar Pentagon 
“analysts” who are troubled by no such 
scruples, 

Both Mr. Johnson and Mr. Nixon have 
“documents,” too, that could smash the ef- 
forts of the “analysis” to drive us out of Viet- 
nam. Neither is prepared to go that far to 
defend himself.—(c.) 


TWO APPROACHES TO SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE OIL INVESTMENTS 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of American involvement in 
South Vietnamese offshore oil deposits is 
inextricably intertwined with the larger 
matter of American foreign and military 
policy toward all of Indochina. Given the 
valuable tool of hindsight that we now 
have, it is clear that the history of U.S. 
intervention in Southeast Asia was based 
on the deliberate failure of the executive 
branch of Government to provide the 
citizens and Congress of this country 
with sufficient information regarding our 
aims, plans, and entanglements in that 
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part of the world. As Members of Con- 
gress, I believe that we must never allow 
this to happen again. 

Toward that end, I have spoken out 
several times over the last 4 months ask- 
ing this body to undertake an investiga- 
tion into the matter of potential Amer- 
ican involvement in oil deposits off the 
coast of South Vietnam. I have not done 
this because I am antioil. Rather, I have 
done it because it is my firm conviction 
that the American people deserve and 
must be given all the relevant informa- 
tion pertaining to current or potential 
U.S. involvement in Indochina. Given 
this information, then, the American 
people will be in a position to determine 
the extent to which they want their Gov- 
ernment, or their military or their corpo- 
rations involved in the affairs of South- 
east Asia. Without this information, we 
are merely groping in the dark. 

Two alternative approaches to the 
possibility of massive investments by 
US. companies in South Vietnamese 
offshore oil have been suggested recently 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
to have them placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The first, by Dr. Michael Tanzer of 
New York, is a suggestion that an amend- 
ment be made to the Foreign Assistance 
Act. Such an amendment would prohibit 
U.S. assistance to any country using out- 
side capital to explore for oil while 
American troops were involved in mili- 
tary operations there. It is my under- 
standing that my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. BINGHAM of New York, in- 

“tends to offer a similar amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act in the very near 
future. 

On the other hand, another possible 
approach was suggested editorially by 
the prestigious Oil and Gas Journal on 
June 28, 1971. While I do not agree with 
some of the statements the editor makes, 
I believe that his major point—that the 
U.S. oil industry should exercise self- 
restraint in regard to Vietnamese invest- 
ments as long as American troops are 
present there—is most laudable. The 
fact that the industry press is now pro- 
posing that American oil companies re- 
frain from investing in Vietnamese oil as 
long as the war goes on adds a new di- 
mension to the entire question. I sin- 
cerely hope that the companies will heed 
this sound and courageous advice. The 
full text of these statements follow: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. MICHAEL TANZER 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee 
and guests, I am happy to be able to testify 
before you today on the subject of oil and 
the Indochina war, and to suggest an amend- 
ment to the foreign aid bill aimed at pre- 
venting possible future U.S, oil exploration 
offshore Indochina from getting us more 
deeply embroiled in that area. 

My qualifications for discussing this prob- 
lem are as follows: After receiving my Ph.D. 
in economics in 1962 from Harvard Univer- 
sity, where I had taught economics and so- 
cial sciences, I worked for two years as an 
economist for Esso Standard Eastern, Inc., 
the Asilan-African affiliate of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Following that I 
worked for several years as a management 
consultant and wrote a book entitled The 
Political Economy of International Oil and 
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the Underdeveloped Countries (Beacon 
Press, 1969). For the last two years I have 
been head of my own consulting firm which 
specializes in oil and energy problems. I ap- 
pear before you today solely as a citizen con- 
cerned that the United States withdraw 
from Indochina as quickly as possible. 

In recent months there have been a spate 
of stories in the petroleum press and else- 
where about possible huge oilfields existing 
off the coast of Indochina. These stories have 
been accompanied by mounting speculation 
and controversy on the extent to which the 
possibility of such oil reserves may influence 
the course of the Vietnam War. In turn, the 
reports themselves partly were stimulated by 
the December 1, 1970 promulgation of a South 
Vietnamese law governing oil exploration, 
along with that government’s expressed in- 
tention to lease offshore oil concessions in the 
near future, and the interest indicated in 
such concessions by a large number of major 
U.S. oil companies. (I have appended to my 
written statement two documents which give 
much useful background information on the 
development of this situation.) 

The question may be raised as to why Con- 
gress should be concerned if private American 
oil companies may choose to undertake such 
exploration? In my view the reason for con- 
cern is that the entry of the oil companies 
could lead to a prolongation of the war by 
providing powerful long-run support for the 
Thieu-Ky government—a government whose 
continued existence is incompatible with a 
negotiated settlement to the war. Moreover, 
this danger exists now even if it ultimately 
turns out that Vietnam does not have any 
offshore oil. 

Thus, much of the debate over oil and In- 
dochina has centered around what I believe 
to be largely a false issue: namely, the esti- 
mates of how much oil exists there. On this 
question there is much speculation, rumors 
and even fascinating typographical errors, 
but little hard information publicly available 
(a situation, parenthetically, which requires 
Congressional investigation to rectify). 

While there have been preliminary surveys 
along much of the Asian offshore areas, as 
every oil man knows the only sure way to 
know if oil exists is to drill for it. On the 
other hand, such preliminary work adds con- 
siderably to one’s knowledge of the probabil- 
ities of finding oil, as well as the quantities 
and types which might exist. Here clearly the 
oil companies have information which they 
are not disclosing. In this connection it is 
worth noting that Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, which has expressed interest in bidding 
for South Vietnamese offshore oil conces- 
sions, last year made a reportedly significant 
oil find (details of which it refuses to di- 
vulge) in Malaysian waters bordering the 
South Vietnamese tracts. 

Nevertheless, in assessing the situation it 
is important for political leaders and the 
public alike not to be detoured by the 
arcane mysteries of the geologists’ seismo- 
logical data and probability charts. For, 
assuming some inevitable degree cf uncer- 
tainty at this point, the operational questions 
facing the big American oil companies are 
not only “Will we ultimately find oil down 
there?”, but also “If there is a chance of 
oil being found down there, how do we insure 
that our competitors do not get it (be they 
other independent oil companies or foreign 
governments) ?” 

After all, the basic foundation of the 
incredible profits of the five huge American 
companies (Standards of New Jersey and 
California, Texaco, Mobil and Gulf), which 
along with Royal Dutch Shell and British 
Petroleum dominate the international oil 
industry, is their ownership of enormous 
quantities of low-cost crude oil all over the 
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world, particularly in the Middle East, North 
Africa and Venezuela. In conjunction with 
their farflung refining and marketing facili- 
ties, the Big Five’s control of this crude oil 
allows them to sell it at prices far above cost. 
Their gravest danger is not that they will 
fail to obtain large quantities of oil in Indo- 
china, but that others might obtain it and 
by throwing it on the market badly depress 
world oil prices as well as the Big Five’s 
profits. 

The dangers of Indochina oil for the Big 
Five are particularly great because the logical 
market for this oil would be Japan, the 
world’s largest oil importer as well as the 
fastest growing one. Since Indochinese oil 
may well be of a low sulphur type, and defi- 
nitely would have a geographical advantage 
for the Japanese market, it could easily back 
out billions of dollars worth of oil which the 
Big Five would otherwise ship to Japan an- 
nually, while creating unpleasant competitive 
ripples throughout the rest of the world. 

To prevent this, the Big Five wovld need 
not only to obtain oil concessions in Indo- 
china, but also to haye these concessions 
secured by some form of continuing Ameri- 
can military presence in the area, in order 
to keep in power the concession-granting 
government. Thus, if the Big Five get oil 
leases off the coast of Vietnam they will have 
a strong incentive to use their historically 
demonstrated ability to influence foreign 
policy, towards maintaining the U.S. pres- 
ence in Vietnam indefinitely. 

In order to forestall such a situation where 
powerful oil companies become enmeshed in 
the Vietnam War, it seems to me entirely 
appropriate for the foreign aid bill to de 
amended in the following fashion: to pro- 
vide that no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which uses 
outside capital to explore for oil, as long ss 
United States armed forces are involved in 
military operations in such country. 

Such an amendment would serve notice 
that foreign governments cannot hope to 
maintain their long-run tenure by back door 
American assistance via drawing in tbe 
powerful U.S. oil industry. By effectively 
barring all foreign oil exploration in war torn 
countries, it would not put U.S. oil com- 
panies at a competitive disadvantage; in- 
stead it would preserve the status quo as 
regards oil until peace can be restored. 

Some have claimed that the Vietnamese oil 
situation is merely a tempest in a teapot, 
stirred up by emotional antiwar groups. The 
fact is, however, that the most glowing ac- 
counts of possible oil resources have come 
from the South Vietnamese government it- 
self. More important, as I have stressed, is 
that how much if any oil ultimately is found 
offshore South Vietnam is not what will 
determine actions today or in the nesr 
future. 

If, on the basis of data now available to 
them, the U.S. oil companies would inde- 
pendently decide not to explore offshore 
South Vietnam, then the proposed amend- 
ment will have been superfluous. If, on the 
other hand, the companies would have 
wanted to explore absent such an amend- 
ment, and no oil exists, they and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer would be saved millions cf 
dollars. The only possible harm to the com- 
panies under the amendment would occur 
in the case that they wanted to explore and 
large quantities of ofl do exist. But, since 
in my view any possible economic gains to 
the companies would be vastly outweighed 
by the losses suffered by the American people 
from fighting to maintain the kind of gov- 
ernment the oil companies would require, the 
amendment would still be beneficial. 

In sum, then, this amendment can be 
viewed as a costless form of insurance. Since 
this committee and the American people 
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have had a long and bitter experience of 

little commitments growing into ever larger 

ones as regards Vietnam, the amendment 

would seem to be at minimum a prudent 

precaution. 

Leasinc Now Orr South Viet Nam WovuLp 
Be MAJOR BLUNDER 

Saigon has committed a serious blunder 
in speeding up plans for leasing its offshore 
areas in the South China Sea for oil explo- 
ration. The South Viet Nam Economic Min- 
istry has picked the worst time imaginable 
to decide to invite bids from oil companies 
by September and grant concessions before 
year-end. 

The action can have only one result: Give 
support to absurd charges that the Southeast 
Asia war is being prolonged to preserve profits 
of U.S. oil companies. 

Saigon is ignoring the political uproar 
already raised by some misguided Americans 
and quieted only recently on the Viet Nam 
leasing issue. Saigon also is disregarding the 
ticklish political position faced on this issue 
by the U.S. Government and American oil 
companies. 

This is a moral issue charged with deep 
emotion. It involves a suspicion that Ameri- 
can soldiers are being asked to risk their 
lives for a crass commercial cause. 

The very thought of this possibility re- 
cently aroused Mothers For Peace to flood 
Congress with thousands of protest letters. 
Their fears that oil interests were moving 
into South Viet Nam and that the war might 
become an operation to protect “fabulous” 
oil deposits offshore were laid to rest, however. 
Oil people and political leaders, even some 
critics of oil, knew these were 
absolutely false, but they also knew the pro- 
testers were sincere and not of the stripe of 
many Washington protesters. 

Oil was cleared of any Viet Nam involve- 

ment, and all charges were proven unfounded. 
But the Saigon decision to invite leasing 
revives this fiction and throws the oil in- 
dustry right into the middle of a furious 
debate over U.S. disentanglement from the 
war. 
The U.S. Government must exert all the 
pressure within its power to persuade Saigon 
to delay offshore leasing until the war is over 
or until U.S. forces have withdrawn. 

American ofl companies should avoid 
participating in the leasing. Their image at 
home will be tarnished by an inevitable 
public backlash. Demands already have been 
made that U.S. aid be denied other South- 
east Asian countries using U.S. and other 
private capital to develop offshore oil during 
the war. Any U.S. company participating in 
the proposed leasing could hardly avoid some 
type of retaliation from the public or the 
politicians. 

This doesn’t mean South Viet Nam must 
keep its potential oil resources in deep freeze 
forever. That country will need oil for post- 
war reconstruction. It will need—and un- 
doubtedly get—the help of international oil 
companies in developing any reserves found. 

But there’s no need to rush a lease sale. 
Any oil in the South China Sea will still be 
there a few months from now when all, or 
most all, U.S. troops have withdrawn. Now is 
just not the time to add an oil flap to the 
other U.S. problems in South Viet Nam. 


DAR ESSAY WINNER, MIDLAND, TEX. 


—_—- 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Miss Lynne 
Rucker of Midland, Tex., has become the 
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fourth member of her family to win first 
place in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution essay contest in Midland. 
This is a remarkable achievement and I 
wish to take note of it by placing her 
award-winning essay, entitled “The His- 
tory of the Constitution,” in the RECORD. 
We cannot do too much to preserve our 
heritage and strengthen our country. The 
essay follows: 
THE History OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Miss Lynne Rucker) 

The Constitution is the complete iaw of 
our land. It made our nation complete and is 
called the “rugged constitution” because it is 
the oldest written constitution still in use. 

Our country won its independence from 
Great Britain in the year 1781. For eight 
years after that, this country was governed 
under a constitution called the Articles of 
Confederation. But there were faults in the 
Articles of Confederation because they were 
in war. It hadn't worked well during the war, 
and it was hardly working at all now. In time 
some of the states became less friendly to- 
ward one another. Soon they began to quarrel 
seriously. There was danger that the states 
might break away and become small separate 
countries. 

As early as 1776, Tom Paine called for a 
constitutional convention to draft a national 
constitution. This group of citizens began its 
meetings in May, 1787 at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. The main men of this con- 
vention were George Washington, James Mad- 
ison, Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneour Mor- 
ris, Alexander Hamilton, and John Dickenson. 
George Washington was the presiding officer 
and soon became the president of the United 
States. James Madison brought to the con- 
vention a plan of government which served 
as a model for the new government. He was 
called “the father of the constitution” be- 
cause he made many speeches and tried to 
compromise between all the people. Benja- 
min Franklin was full of wisdom and common 
sense, Gouverneour Morris actually wrote the 
constitution. Alexander Hamilton argued for 
the constitution, which would create a strong 
federal government. John Dickinson came to 
offer legal advice. 

For a while the delegates tried to patch up 
the Articles of Confederation and make them 
work. But they decided to make an entirely 
new plan of government in order to form “a 
more perfect union”. 

The danger of a failure to get all the states 
into one nation was very severe. The 
states did the best arguing, while the little 
states shouted and screamed and threatened 
that if they could not have their way, they 
would go back home. 

They did not break up the convention or 
give up trying to form the groundwork for 
our country. It is to the eternal glory of the 
constitutional convention that although all 
the members wanted their own way, they 
wanted still more to set up the best possible 
government for their country. 

They argued all day long, and sometimes 
the arguing got so bad that the delegates 
were going to go home and forget all about it. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, most 
of the power of government belonged to the 
states and few belonged to the national gov- 
ernment. But under the Constitution, the 
powers are more equally divided between 
state government and the national govern- 
ment. This system gave our country a federal 
government. 

The Constitution called for a separation of 
powers. This meant that the national govern- 
ment had three distinct branches each with 
its own separate powers and duties. Each 
branch helped to keep the other two from 
doing unwise or unjust things. This arrange- 
ment was called a “system of checks and bal- 
ances” because each branch helps to check 
and balance the powers of the other two 
branches. The three branches are (I) the 
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legislative branch, which makes the laws; 
(TI) the executive branch, which carries out 
the laws; and (III) the judicial branch, which 
tries cases in court and explains the mean- 
ing of the laws. 

Critics said they had no bill of rights, that 
the president had too much authority, con- 
gress had too much power also, and that the 
national government had too much control. 
There were two groups fighting over this. 
Those in favor of the constitution as it was 
written were known as Federalists. The ones 
against them were anti-federalists. 

Finally, after two months of discussion, 
the delegates worked out a compromise, that 
is, an agreement in which both sides gave 
up something. Roger Sherman from Connect- 
icut proposed the compromise that ended 
the arguments of equal representation. His 
plan said to have equal representation in one 
house of Congress. This pleased the smaller 
states, which thus kept their equality with 
the larger states in one house of Congress. 

The Convention agreed that if nine states 
approved the constitution, the government 
could be organized. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
constitution on December 7, 1787. 

In 1790, people had joined together and 
on February 4th, George Washington was 
unanimously named President of the United 
States, On March 4th, the first congress met 
in New York City. 

There has never been a reason to have & 
second Constitutional Convention because 
“our rugged constitution” has come down 
through the years with sovereignty of the 
people, a supreme national government, 
respect for the states, a division of power by 
having three equal branches of government 
and by a majority rule. 

In present time, our constitution holds 
strong and the Preamble written so many 
years ago still holds truth for our country: 

PREAMBLE 

“We, The People of The United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


US. PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12,.1971 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1964; an American adviser, 
Capt. Floyd J. Thompson, was captured 
in South Vietnam and thus became the 
first American prisoner of war. 

Today, 7 years and 108 days later, 
he is still being held captive by Hanoi, 
along with an estimated 400 other 
Americans. In addition, approximately 
900 more are missing in action. Their 
fate is uncertain because Hanoi refuses 
to give out any information, coldly un- 
mindful of the added pain this imposes 
on their families back home. 

In fact, since the beginning, Hanoi has 
shown a callous disregard for basic con- 
cepts of decency. In violation of the 1949 
Geneva Convention, Hanoi has denied 
the International Red Cross permission 
to inspect prison camps. It has refused 
to release those who are sick and 
wounded and it has denied the prisoners 
a regular exchange of mail. 
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All this has placed an almost intol- 
erable burden on their wives, their 
children, their families and their friends, 
who must wait and wonder. 

We, in the Congress, must never lessen 
our efforts to focus world attention on 
the plight of our prisoners and what it 
means to their families. 

Many groups, including the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, in a petition-signing 
campaign directed by Mrs. Alexander 
Cottone, of Olean, N.Y., in my district, 
have taken part in nationwide drives to 
draw world attention to our POW’s and 
let Hanoi know that we care. 

Nothing short of their release and 
return home to their loved ones can 
suffice. We must never let Hanoi forget 
that we have not forgotten. 


INSTANT EXPERTS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under date of July 8 the Wash- 
ington Daily News carried an article by 
one of its syndicated writers, Mr. Ray 
Cromley, entitled, “Instant Experts.” 

I commend Mr. Cromley’s article to the 
reading of my colleagues and I do so with 
the full knowledge that I recognize Ray 
Cromley as a man eminently qualified 
to write on this subject. Mr. Cromley was 
in Japan at the outbreak of the war as 
the representative of one of the Ameri- 
can newspapers and, along with other 
correspondents, was immediately jailed. 
He had been in Japan for many years 
prior to this; his wife was a Japanese 
medical doctor as were most of the mem- 
bers of her family. He speaks and writes 
Japanese and is knowledgeable in all fa- 
cets of the Oriental thinking and living. 

I had the privilege of knowing him at 
the conclusion of World War II before 
his return to Asia at the request of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, when he spent a good 
deal of time in China. Ray Cromley 
knows the Oriental mind. Therefore, I 
believe that what he tells us about the 
Orientals is of the utmost importance. 

The article follows: 

INSTANT EXPERTS 
(By Ray Cromley) 

A careful reading of the Pentagon Vietnam 
documents discloses the haphazard willing- 
ness with which men in high positions leaped 
to mastermind U.S. strategy in a type of war 
whose techniques they did not begin to 
understand—and how willing they were to 
predict what an enemy whose philosophy 
they had not explored would do or not do 
under various types of pressure. 

Yet some of these recommendations would 
result in the deaths of many thousands of 
Americans and Asians, and vitally affect the 
future of this country and a number of our 
close allies. 

The introduction of U.S. conventional 
divisions in a guerrilla war, the policy of 
retaliation against Hanoi to cause Ho Chi 
Minh’s men to cease specific acts in the 
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South, the destruction of North Vietnamese 
industry as a psychological deterrent, the 
institution of search and destroy missions as 
a means of sapping the enemy's overall 
fighting ability, the principal of graduated 
escalation as a war of nerves. All these opera- 
tions were introduced as theories and 
adopted with little attempt (except of the 
most cursory sort) to learn whether there 
was any evidence in fact that these actions 
would destroy Hanoi’s military-political 
strength or its will to win. 

It was as tho Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh 
and General Giap and their associates had 
not written or spoken millions of words on 
their policies and their tactics and had not 
demonstrated in practice over the past 20 to 
40 years in one country or another what had 
proved ineffective (or effective) against their 
particular type of warfare. 

In too many cases, therefore, the theories 
turned out to be tragically wrong or ineffec- 
tive. 

Take some of the propositions mentioned 
above—all pushed by senior men: 

The theory that if Hanoi became con- 
vinced by a sufficient buildup of U.S. forces 
and by stronger and stronger U.S. actions 
that Washington was determined, Ho's gov- 
ernment might stop sending troops to South 
Vietnam. A principal factor here was to be air 
attacks. But no one bothered to find out fac- 
tually whether the air attacks did in fact 
lower morale and cause divisiveness in North 
Vietnam. 

The theory that if Hanoi saw its small 
industry about to be destroyed, Ho's asso- 
clates would be willing to negotiate or cut 
back on their operations in the South. No 
one looked to history to determine whether 
Ho or any other Asian Communist leader had 
ever been deterred by the threatened destruc- 
tion of anything. 

The theory of reprisals as an effective 
means of stopping assassinations and attacks 
on U.S. bases in the South. But no one 
presented factual evidence to show that 
reprisals had worked in the past against Asian 
Communists. There was evidence that they 
would not. 

Judgment of how Hanoi’s leaders would 
react was not based on studies into their pre- 
vious actions or on the previous actions of 
Communist leaders in Peiping or other Asian 
countries. In fact, intelligence on Hanoi and 
its operations was next to non-existent and 
no one bothered to do what was necessary to 
improve that situation. 


THE LATE SENATOR TOM MARTIN 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to have served several years in 
the House with the late and lamented 
Thomas E. Martin of Iowa. After eight 
terms in this body he was elected to the 
Senate and voluntarily retired after one 
term there. 

While serving in the House Tom was 
quite active and I recall that he was in- 
fluential and effective. An expert in the 
field of taxation and trade, his views on 
matters relating to those subjects were 
eagerly sought by his colleagues. In ad- 
dition, he was, of course, well informed 
on all subjects. 

Tom Martin was affable and well 
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liked. He had many friends in both par- 
ties. He was a strong supporter of an 
adequate national defense. A real pa- 
triot, he was devoted to our form of gov- 
ernment and to its preservation. The sig- 
nificant contribution he made to sound 
legislation and to the cause of good gov- 
ernment will be long remembered and 
appreciated. 


ADDRESS OF ASTRONAUT 
FRANK BORMAN 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on July 4 
Frank Borman, the distinguished astro- 
naut, gave the address at the dinner for 
the Medal of Honor winners at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and his remarks have such 
import for our time that I want all the 
Members of the House to have an oppor- 
tunity to read them. 

Frank Borman is not a man who calls 
a spade a garden implement. He calls 
things as he sees them. The important 
message for all of us in his address is 
that our beliefs concerning ourselves and 
our country are what is important. 

These words might have been delivered 
by a number of men. But coming from a 
man of action such as Frank Borman, 
they have a particular significance. I 
urge all the Members of the House to 
read them. 


ADDRESS OF ASTRONAUT FRANK BORMAN, 
Daytona BEACH, JULY 4, 1971 


I'm certain that all of us in this hall feel 
the same sense of admiration and gratitude 
that I do in the presence of our honored 
guests this evening. These are men who have 
not only served their country, but who, by 
their actions, earned our Nation’s most hon- 
ored decoration. Our society has recognized 
their gallantry in trying and extremely dan- 
gerous situations. They are obviously men of 
action, but they are also men of strong be- 
liefs. For, as John Walthour has said, “The 
most important part of any man’s life is 
what that man believes. What he does and 
what he becomes grow from the roots of 
what he believes.” 

This is a truth which our age has at- 
tempted to defy, Contemporary voices are 
telling us constantly that it is the things 
we do that count. The importance of action 
is enlarged and the importance of belief is 
minimized. Contemporary minds are forget- 
ting that behind every man’s action—caus- 
ing that action, even compelling it—lie those 
things that a man believes. 

We celebrate our Independence Day to- 
day because of the actions (almost 200 years 
ago) of a remarkable group of men; but 
even more important than the Declaration 
of Independence were the beliefs upon which 
it was based, ideas that have guided the de- 
velopment of this Nation for the better part 
of two centuries. 

Foremost among the beliefs of our Found- 
ing Fathers was the proposition that, the 
light of Liberty must never be extinguished. 
The preservation of a free society was, and 
has been, the number one priority of our 
people through the years. In the past dec- 
ade, however, a strange malaise has over- 
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taken us. The symptoms are readily appar- 
ent; from the “hard rock drug culture” to 
the passive politican who blandly but in- 
cessantly calls for a reordering of our na- 
tional priorities, neglecting all the while our 
number one mission of insuring our freedom. 

This American illness has been recog- 
nized abroad, as well as domestically. Ray- 
mond Aron, writing in Le Figaro, put it very 
clearly: 

“The U.S. of 1971 is profoundly different 
from the U.S. of 1961: The first world power 
10 years ago because of its conventional and 
nuclear arms, its technical preeminence, and 
its combination of liberty and determina- 
tion, it has now lost its mliitary superiority, 
and its moral unity. Indifferent to the rise 
of the Soviet Union, the U.S. Senate is wag- 
ing a guerilla war against the Executive 
aimed at reducing the President’s freedom 
of action and compelling him to liquidate 
without delay the war in Vietnam and other 
commitments abroad. It is not yet a return to 
isolationism, but without any doubt a 
rejection of the imperial burden. Some may 
deplore this and others welcome it, but the 
fact remains: the American Era is ending.” 

I can understand how a foreign observer 
could interpret the widely publicized actions 
of some American citizens as foretelling the 
end of the “America Era”, 

Consider: 

(1) The adulation of a one-time whiz kid 
who leaked stolen TOP SECRET papers to 
the press. 

(2) The incredible—almost unbalanced— 
performance of a United States Senator 
reading these same presumably still SECRET 
papers between bursts of sobbing. 

(3) The sorry discipline of an Army which 
permits as many as 80% of its members to 
experiment with drugs in Vietnam and in- 
troduces the new word, “fragging,” to our 
vocabulary. 

(4) The arrogant action of the men, wo- 
men, and children who attempt to shut 
down the Government and lead today’s 
Peace Crusade and, in the process, make it 
impossible for serious councils to be heard 
in the halls of government, 

Today, on this Independence Day, July 4, 
1971, it is time to dispel the cynicism which 
such actions have spread throughout our 
land. It is time that we relegate to the back 
pages the incessant remedies of our prob- 
lems and our acknowledged shortcomings. 

Today, as we inaugurate the celebration 
of our bicentennial, I propose that we focus 
our attention on the beliefs that led to the 
creation of this great nation and on the be- 
liefs of those who have sustained and de- 
fended it for the past 200 years. 

Without pausing In the pursuit of worth- 
while but ancillary goals we must reassert, 
publicly and privately, the national priority 
that out-paces all others—the preservation 
of a Free Society. 

We must re-acknowledge that the light of 
liberty the world over is dependent on a 
strong and united America. And we must 
make certain that our actions match this 
proposition. 

Finally, we must remind ourselves that this 
people, this society, this country is an on- 
going organization. The actions of today 
cannot be made in the interest of expediency 
for the here-and-now but in the manner of 
a statesman considering the future. 

In the order of civilization, ours is a young 
country and we can point to a glorious be- 
ginning. But the first two hundred years is 
only the beginning. 

Before Sir Francis Drake set out on his 
most difficult and prolonged voyage into the 
unknown he gathered his crew around the 
mast to invoke divine guidance. His prayer 
is particularly appropos to America today! 

“Oh Lord, when Thou giveth Thy servants 
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to endeavor any great matter, grant us also 
to know that it is not the beginning but the 
continuing of the same until it be thorough- 
ly finished which yieldeth the True Glory.” 


LEGISLATION TO PROTECT WILD 
HORSES AND BURROS 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,-July 12, 1971 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will continue its consideration of 
legislation designed to protect wild 
horses and burros. At this time I would 
like to share with my colleagues an arti- 
cle, brought to my attention by Senator 
MARK HATFIELD of Oregon, that appeared 
in the July 2, 1971, issue of the Portland 
Oregonian further illustrating the need 
for stronger legislation to protect these 
animals. The article follows: 


FBI To INVESTIGATE ALLEGED ILLEGAL WILD 
MUSTANG HUNT IN SOUTHERN OREGON 
(By Chris Carlson) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The FBI has been called 
in by the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate charges that an illegal wild mustang 
roundup took place on public land near 
Adel, Ore., 30 miles east of Lakeview, last 
May 19th. 

Groups seeking passage of stronger pro- 
tective measures in Congress for wild horses 
and wild burros are using the alleged inci- 
dent as further ammunition in their drive 
for stiffer legislation. 

After learning of the incident, protection- 
ists here notified the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement that the illegal round-up had taken 
place. Under Public Law 86-234, passed in 
1959, it is illegal to hunt wild mustangs on 
the public lands, particularly with the use 
of aircraft. 

Attention was drawn to the incident when 
a light plane, used in the round-up, crashed, 
killing James Benson of Klamath Falls, who 
was chief pilot for Southern Oregon Avia- 
tion, and George Anderson of Paisley. The 
horses from the round-up were used in the 
All-Indian Rodeo at Klamath Falls on 
Memorial Day. 

George Lea, spokesman for the BLM here, 
acknowledged the incident. “It’s true, there 
was an illegal round-up,” he said. He pin- 
pointed the location near Beattie’s Butte, 
east of Adel, and north of the Winnemucca- 
to-the-Sea highway. 

FBI NOTIFIED 

Lea said that the BLM, after conducting 
a preliminary investigation of its own, turned 
the case over to the Department of Interior’s 
solicitor in Portland, John Bishop, who in 
turn reportedly notified the Justice Depart- 
ment. Lea said the Justice Department called 
in the FBI last Friday to begin the investiga- 
tion. 

Protectionists here, however, are not satis- 
fied. A spokesman for the wild horse protec- 
tion group said they were promised they 
would get quick prosecution, but that “noth- 
ing has happened.” Lea replied that BLM had 
fulfilled its responsibility and that it was 
now up to the FBI. 

The protection group charged that there 
was also a helicopter involved in the illegal 
round-up and that the round-up party was 
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“hunting with shotguns from the helicopter.” 

Lea said he could see why the protection- 
ists would use this incident as ammunition 
for tougher legislation. 

“The old law is ineffective because it says 
@ person cannot chase and capture wild 
horses on public land, but it does not pro- 
hibit the capturing of branded stock using 
aircraft, if an owner thinks his branded 
stock is running with a wild herd,” said Lea. 

He pointed out that the ambiguity created 
problems, since stock owners do have the 
legal right to round up their own stock, even 
on public land, if they suspect branded stock 
is mixed with wild stock. “They can be both 
within the law and breaking it,” he said. 

“There is no doubt that we need better 
legislation to protect the wild horses,” he 
added. 

Better legislation appears to be on the way. 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D-Wash., chairman 
of the Interior Committee, has introduced 
tougher legislation providing more protection 
for wild horses and wild burros on the public 
range. His bill was reported favorably to the 
Senate by the Interior Committee on June 
25, and favorable action is expected. Similar 
measures are being considered in the House. 

Jackson's bill has 34 co-sponsors, including 
Sens. Mark Hatfield, R-Ore., and Frank 
Church, D-Idaho. 

A Jackson aide said the proposed law is 
tougher in several respects than the 1959 
law. It states that the “sense of Congress” is 
to protect wild horses and wild burros as 
“free roamers” on ALL public lands. It stipu- 
lates that branded stock should be kept on 
private lands, so as not to mingle with wild 
stock on public lands. 

However, the new bill does retain the own- 
er’s right to round-up stock on public land 
if he suspects any branded stock is mixed 
with the wild roamers. An owner must prove 
immediate ownership, and release unbrand- 
ed stock, however, the spokesman said. 

Both civil and criminal penalties are pro- 
vided, which include fines up to $2,000 and 
a prison term, or both, for “anyone who 
willfully removes wild roamers from the 
public domain,” or anyone who tames a wild 
roamer, or causes the death of a wild roamer. 

Any designated employee of the Depart- 
ment of Interior is also empowered to arrest 
without warrant anyone caught violating the 
law, the spokesman reported. 

Prospects for the legislation being passed 
seem particularly good, judging both from 
the number of bills introduced in the House, 
and the lobbying campaign being waged by 
the nation’s schoolchildren, including one 
group from Portland. 

Incidents such as the one east of Adel 
provide the protectionists with their most 
effective ammunition. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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BLACK CITIZENS DENIED THE VOTE 
IN MISSISSIPPI COUNTIES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during this administration, we 
have seen a continuous assault on per- 
sonal liberties and the constitutional 
rights accorded individuals. Recently, I 
have had the sad duty to investigate 
and discover the denial of one of the most 
basic rights, the right of U.S. citizens to 
vote. Mr. Milton Viorst, in an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
briefiy outlines the situation: 

MISSISSIPPI AND THE BLACK VOTERS 


While Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell leans on 
a lamppost smoking his pipe, white politi- 
cians in Mississippi have been at work in re- 
cent months systematically violating fed- 
eral law to disenfranchise the state's black 
voters. 

Using a little violence and a lot of guile, 
they may well succeed in nullifying much of 
the arduous effort of the last five years to 
register Mississippi blacks to vote. 

In the last election, an estimated 272,000 
blacks were qualified to go to the polls, al- 
most a third of the state’s electorate 
and a major political factor. But by Novem- 
ber, it’s possible that this figure will be 
slashed by a hefty fraction—and black polit- 
ical power will again be in eclipse. 

Oddly, the country has paid the matter 
small attention. The nation’s press seems to 
have lost interest in the voting-rights strug- 
gle, as have many of the old civil rights 
lawyers. 

But despite the absence of publicity, the 
Justice Department has been amply notified 
of what’s been going on, particularly of the 
open flouting of the Voting Rights Act of 
1956, which it has explicit obligations to 
enforce. 

To be sure, Mississippi's white politicians 
are craftier than they were in the days of 
police dogs, cattle prods and night-riders— 
though antiblack violence remains very much 
& part of Mississippi life. Now their efforts are 
harder to beat. 

Their current strategy is not focused at the 
state level, where a law can be struck down 
by a court at a single blow. For this cam- 
paign, they’ve decentralized, concentrating 
their work in Mississippi's 82 counties. 

To stop them means the need for as many 
as 82 separate investigations and 82 sets of 
lawsuits. Obviously, none of the independent 
civil rights organizations—like the NAACP 
Inc. Fund and the Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights—has the resources for such a 
battle. 

Only the government has the resources— 
in Justice Department lawyers, FBI investi- 
gators, federal registrars. So when the gov- 
ernment chooses to sit idly by, Mississippi's 
anti-black politicos get virtually a free ride. 

What they are doing in some counties is 
redistricting, ostensibly to correct violations 
of the Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote 
doctrine. But it is hardly coincidence that 
much of this redistricting gerrymanders 
blacks right out of power. 

In other counties, they are instituting at- 
large, winner-take-all elections, despite a re- 
cent Supreme Court ruling of illegality. 
Where blacks are a minority, these elections 
assure all-white representation in the elected 
councils and offices. 

But perhaps the cleverest disenfranchise- 
ment ploy is the requirement established in 
at least 26 counties—some say as many as 41, 
but no one is sure of the number—that all 
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voters must re-register to be eligible to vote 
in the fall. 

It’s based on an 1892 Mississippi statute 
which authorizes re-registration when coun- 
ty enrollment books are in a “state of con- 
fusion.” Suddenly, after 79 years of disuse, 
the statute is being applied all over the state. 

Under the Voting Rights Act, the Justice 
Department has the power to stop this re- 
registration requirement, if it discerns a dis- 
criminatory intent. So far, it has not. 

It has an even clearer obligation to stop it 
in those counties where, prior to the act, dis- 
crimination was so blatant that federal reg- 
istrars had to be sent in to enroll voters. 

But when the Voting Rights Act came up 
for re-enactment last year, the Justice De- 
partment fought—in vain—to eliminate not 
only this obligation, but the entire federal 
registrar system. 

Leading that fight in the department's be- 
half was a career lawyer named David L. Nor- 
man. It is interesting that Norman was re- 
cently promoted to acting assistant attor- 
ney general in charge of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, In that capacity, he is now presiding 
over the department’s languor in Mississippi. 

Black leaders in the state—helped by many 
Northern college students—have struggled 
manfully to get their people re-registered, 
but the odds against them have been over- 
whelming. Last Friday, re-registration in 
Mississippi closed. 

But the attorney general still could, if he 
chose, bring suits, or even criminal actions, 
to overcome the statewide fraud of redistrict- 
ing, at-large elections and re-registration. 

He is, however, on the threshold of another 
political campaign—and he obviously wants 
federal law used, not to enforce civil rights, 
but to bolster the Southern strategy. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE NEWS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 28 issue of the Daily Signal of Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., contained an editorial 
commenting on a particularly “brain- 
numbing” aspect of the controversy over 
the Pentagon papers. At this point in the 
Recorp I would like to commend the col- 
umn by the editor of the Daily Signal, 
Tom Hageman, to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House: 

ANOTHER LOOK AT THE NEWS 
(By Tom Hageman) 

The big debate goes on over the publication 
of the Pentagon papers—the story of the 
Vietnamese war and how it grew. The average 
American is still meeting himself as he goes 
around in circles trying to decide just what 
can be labeled “secret” in a democracy and 
whether truth is all that important. 

It was stated here before that publication 
of the Vietnam war record might be justified 
because of its (the war’s) terrible influence 
on the morals of government and the mil- 
lions of young people born and raised in 
its shadow. 

To support the publication of supposedly 
classified material—even though such publi- 
cation might head off another, similar na- 
tional tragedy—comes dangerously close to 
taking the position that the end justifies the 
means. 

Well, in actual fact we all at times support 
the idea of the end justifying the means. But 
to live with one’s self while making that kind 
of decision it is necessary that you remain 
consistent. 
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Along that line, the Republican National 
Committee has blown the whistle on the New 
York Times and the Washington Post—both 
have published classified Vietnam documents. 

In 1962, the GOP people recall, the N.Y. 
Times roasted authors Stewart Alsop and 
Charles Bartlett for a magazine article giving 
the inside of what went on at a National Se- 
curity Council meeting during the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

Although Alsop and Bartlett refrained from 
quoting any document or secret report, the 
N.Y. Times at that time asked rhetorically: 

“How can advisers to the President be ex- 
pected to give advice freely and easily and at 
all times honestly and with complete integ- 
rity if they have to worry about what their 

ents will look like in print a few weeks 
later?” 

And the GOP further recalls, in 1963 when 
State Department security officer Otto Otepka 
furnished a Senate subcommittee with two 
classified documents to prove that certain of 
his superiors had lied under oath the Wash- 
ington Post was outraged. 

The Post said what Otepka did was “un- 
lawful" and “unconscionable.” 

“He gave classified information to someone 
not authorized to receive it... he had no au- 
thority to give it .. .,” the Post said. “If any 
underling in the State Department were free 
at his own discretion to disclose confidential 
cables or if any agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation could leak the contents of 
secret files whenever he felt like it, the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government would 
have no security at all.” 

It would seem the Washington Post and 
the N.Y. Times are finding themselves going 
round and round even as you and I. 


STRIP MINING MUST BE 
ABOLISHED 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, here follows an article which 
appeared in the July 1971 issue of Not 
Man Apart magazine which is published 
by “Friends of the Earth”: 


STRIP MINING: A CLEAR AND PRESENT 
DANGER 


(By Congressman Ken HECHLER) 


From the tribal lands of the Hopi and 
Navajo to the rugged hills of Appalachia, 
giant gouging machines are ruthlessly ravag- 
ing the land to get at valuable seams of coal 
close to the surface. When a super-colossus 
like the eastern Ohio earth-mover called 
“Big Muskie” picks 325 tons at one gulp, a 
jumble of topsoil, rocks, small trees, flora, 
fauna and wildlife habitat are chewed up 
and spewed out with awesome results. The 
scalping and decapitation gives the land the 
look of the surface of the moon. Spring rains 
on the exposed rocks produce sulfuric acid 
run-off, deadly to aquatic life. Streams fill 
with sediment and overflow their banks. The 
loosened land cover is highly vulnerable to 
landslides. Even the water table is shaken 
by the blasting. 

Strip mining is escalating by the hour, in 
the 25 states where 128 billion tons of strip- 
pable coal exist, Yet well over five times that 
amount is recoverable by underground meth- 
ods, and even the strippable coal which is 
not very close surface could be recovered by 
deep mining methods. The difference in tech- 
nique is simple: deep mining removes the 
coal from the earth; strip mining removes the 
earth from the coal. Ten years ago, 29 percent 
of the nation's coal came from strip min- 
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ing; a few months ago, the figure was 35 
percent, but it is now rapidly bumping 40 
percent and still rising. 


ENVIRONMENTAL COSTS 


Coal operators joyfully proclaim that strip 
mining is cheaper. This is utter nonsense. 
No coal operator has to pay a cent in en- 
vironmental costs. If the strip miners had to 
compute the damage they do to the soil, for- 
ests, hillsides, and streams, then it would 
turn out to be a very expensive way to ex- 
tract coal from the land. Of course, there 
is a more immediate and compelling reason 
why strip mining is increasing at such a 
rapid rate: the strippers know that an out- 
raged public will sooner or later clamp down 
and put a stop to this assault on the en- 
vironment, so they are making a killing while 
they can get away with it. 

Some feeble efforts have been made at the 
state level to control strip mining through 
requiring varying degrees of reclamation. 
The uneven standards from state to state 
have promoted economic competition, as 
well as extreme pressure by those interests 
who bend enforcement agencies to weaken 
further the laws which are already riddled 
with loopholes. 


WEAK ADMINISTRATION BILL 


President Nixon sent up to Congress in 
February, a federal strip mine control bill 
which some of his own environmental ex- 
perts are ashamed of. The Nixon bill allows 
two years for the states to come up with 
state recommendations on how they propose 
to control strip mining, following which at 
some vague and indefinite future time the 
Secretary of the Interior may set or impose 
federal standards—with the primary respon- 
sibility left to the states for enforcement. 
This approach simply invites the same type 
of artful dodging and delay which charac- 
terized attempts to control air and water 
pollution in the 1960's. Futhermore, the two- 
year period of grace allowed for states to 
submit their plans is tantament to a license 
for the strip-miners to step up their ruthless 
ravaging for two undisturbed years. 

On February 18, 1971, I introduced H. R. 
4556, to ban all strip mining of coal six 
months after the enactment of the bill, and 
to prohibit any underground mining of coal 
in national forest and wilderness areas. In- 
stead of placing enforcement in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, whose activities include 
stimulating a constantly higher production 
of minerals, my bill is enforced by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, which now 
handles air and water pollution control and 
is better equipped as a regulatory agency. 
The response to my bill was immediate and 
heartening. Over 30 Members of the House 
of Representatives were the initial co-spon- 
sors, and this number has since swelled to 
85 Congressmen from 26 different states. 
Four Senators—Nelson of Wisconsin, Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota, Case of New Jersey 
and Kennedy cf Massachusetts—are also co- 
sponsors. A flood of popular support in let- 
ters, telegrams and phone calls has welled 
up from all over the nation. 

The prospects for passage of my bill depend 
squarely on the amount and sustained vol- 
ume of public support we can muster. Hear- 
ings on the Administration bill will probably 
be held by the Senate and House Interior 
Committees late in the summer, at which 
time it will be possible to offer testimony on 
my bill. Yet considerably more grassroots 
work is needed to fashion a majority to vote 
for a bill which has already stirred up mas- 
sive opposition from coal, oil and electricity 
interests. 

OPPOSITION IS WELL-ORGANIZED 

Carl Bagge, President of the National Coal 
Association, has led the charge against H.R. 
4556, on the grounds it would cause an im- 
mediate “energy crisis” by depriving the na- 
tion of over one-third of its coal. He over- 
looks the 750 billion tons of coal recoverable 
by underground mining. Whenever efforts 
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are made to protect the environment, there 
are those who rush forward to charge that 
such protection will create an “energy crisis,” 
as though we are doomed to be prisoners of 
onrushing technology instead of masters of, 
our own destiny. Obviously, energy develop- 
ment and environmental quality must go 
hand in hand, and it’s about time we decide 
once and for all that they are not mutually 
exclusive or incompatible. 

A second argument levelled by the lobby- 
ists against H.R. 4456 is that it will throw 
thousands of people out of work. Even the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines swallowed 
this argument by publicly announcing that 
20,000 people would lose their jobs immedi- 
ately if strip mining were abolished. Those 
now concerned about jobs gave little atten- 
tion to the 300,000 miners displaced when the 
underground coal mines were mechanized 
in the 1950’s. Many of the jobs in strip min- 
ing are highly skilled occupations, easily 
transferable to road construction or housing. 
But strip mining is like taking seven or eight 
stiff drinks: you are riding high as long as 
the coal lasts, but the hangover comes when 
the coal is gone, the land is gone and the 
jobs are gone and the bitter truth of the 
morning after leaves barren landscape and a 
month full of ashes. The tourist and recrea- 
tion potential of a stripped area is nil; in- 
tact, far more jobs are provided for the fu- 
ture through protection of the environment. 
Rep. John Seiberling (D. Ohio), a strong 
supporter of my bill, has added several 
amendments to give priority in job place- 
ment, as well as 52-week cash payments and 
relocation allowances to those workers dis- 
placed by the abolition of strip mining. 


RECLAMATION HASN'T WORKED 


The third argument advanced is that “rec- 
lamation” can make strip-mined land bet- 
ter than it was before it was disturbed. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation ran some multi- 
color ads in Time and Newsweek magazines, 
depicting a blue fishing lake in Kentucky 
where a strip mine once existed. A skeptical 
Baltimore Sun reporter wrote: “If you circle 
the lake carefully, you can find a narrow 
angle from which, when the light is right, 
the proper filters are used, and the back- 
ground forest is at season's peak, it all looks 
like a cameo from a Sierra Club publication. 
But don’t look left or right. What you see 
there is characteristic of all strip mines: 
coal slides into the water, scars in the 
mountainside ... gritty dust blowing from 
the irreparable gash in the slope opposite.” 
The fact is if enough money is poured into 
a “showcase model” which photographs well 
in color, it is possible to reclaim stripped 
land, but it is uneconomic to pour that kind 
of money to “reclaim” all stripped land. 

In West Virginia, the Surface Mine As- 
sociation found a happy solution. They 
changed their name to the “West Virginia 
Surface Mine and Reclamation Association,” 
announced they were raising $180,000 to ad- 
vertise the beauties of “reclamation” and 
immediately launched a media saturation 
campaign. 

In the face of this type of pressure lobby- 
ing, those who want to protect the environ- 
ment must stand up and be counted. Strip 
mining is a clear and present danger. The 
bill to abolish strip mining of coal can suc- 
ceed only if a genuine grass roots move- 
ment, similar to the campaign against the 
SST, is launched. 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1971 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, word of 
the death of the Honorable Thomas E. 
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Martin came as sad news to all his 
friends. Although I served with Tom 
only during the 83d Congress, I well re- 
member and value our association. After 
he went to the Senate our paths crossed 
less frequently, but we remained friends 
and I continued to admire and respect 
his ability and integrity. Tom was a 
gentleman and a wise and responsible 
legislator dedicated to the principles of 
our country and to the service of his 
State. His loss is shared by all who had 
the privilege of knowing him. My heart- 
felt sympathy goes to Mrs. Martin in her 
bereavement. 


FIREARMS OWNERSHIP AND 
CRIME RATES 


HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of my colleagues, I am 
hereby inserting a copy of an article 
which recently came to my attention. 

Entitled “Firearms Ownership and 
Crime Rates,” this report concludes on 
the basis of several scientific studies that 
the number of serious crimes cannot be 
related to the number of people possess- 
ing firearms. 

Recalling the emotionalism surround- 
ing the debate of a few years ago, I am 
hopeful that today this article may be 
read in this scientific light in which it 
was created. 

The article follows: 

FIREARMS OWNERSHIP AND CRIME RATES 

(By Alan S. Krug) 

It is estimated that there are some 200 
million firearms in this nation, owned by 
40 or 50 million Americans. There is at least 
one firearm in more than half the homes in 
the U.S., and last year more than 20 million 
Americans took part in the various shoot- 
ing sports. 

Claims that this widespread availability 
of firearms is a contributing cause to rapidly 
rising crime in the nation have been widely 
circulated by proponents of “anti-gun” 
legislation. 

Yet there is no reliable evidence to sup- 
port such a contention. To date, not a single 
scientific study has shown a causal relation- 
ship between firearms and crime. 

This alleged relationship has even been 
written into proposed federal legislation. 
The current version of the Dodd Bill, 
Amendment 90, contains the following state- 
ments as part of its preamble: 

“The Congress hereby finds and declares— 

“That the ease with which any person can 
acquire firearms ... is a significant factor 
in the prevalence of lawlessness and violent 
crime in the United States; : 

“That there is a causal relationship 
between the easy availability of firearms and 
juvenile and youthful criminal behavior.” 

This study shows that there is no statis- 
tical support for these claims. The statistics 
even demonstrate the opposite—that crime 
rates tend to be lower where the percentage 
of gun ownership is higher. These findings 
confirm other scientific studies which have 
concluded that firearms are not a cause of 
crime, but merely one of many incidental 
factors. 

Perhaps the most detailed study of homi- 
cide accomplished to date is that of 
Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang, Graduate 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
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at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Wolf- 
gang’s study dealt with the 588 criminal 
homicides which occurred in the citv of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, between Janu- 
ary 1, 1948 and December 31, 1952. 

One segment of the work dealt with the 
weapons used in criminal homicide. The 
results of this study led Dr. Wolfgang to 
conclude: 

“It is probably safe to contend that many 
homicides occur only because there is sufi- 
cient motivation or provocation, and that 
the type of method used to kill is merely an 
accident of availability: that a gun is Nave 
because it is in the offender's 
at the time of the incitement, but that if tt 
were not present, he would use a knife to 
stab, or fists to beat his victim to death ... 

“Several students of homicide have tried to 
show that the high number of, or easy access 
to, firearms in this country is causally related 
to our relatively high homicide rate. Such a 
conclusion cannot be drawn from the Phila- 
delphia data. Material subsequently reported 
in the present study regarding the place 
where homicide occurred, relationship be- 
tween victim and offender, motives and other 
variables, suggest that many situations, 
events and personalities that converge in a 
particular way and that result in homicide 
do not depend primarily upon the pres- 
ence or absence of firearms . 

“More than the availability of a shoot- 
ing weapon is involved in homicide . . . The 
type of weapon used appears to be, in ‘part, 
the culmination of assault intentions or 
events and is only superficially related to 
causality . . . It is the contention of this 
observer that few homicides due to shoot- 
ing could be avoided merely if a firearm were 
not immediately present, and that the of- 
fender would select some other weapon to 
achieve the same destructive goal .. .” 

Another very comprehensive study of crim- 
inal homicide, which has just been pub- 
lished, deals with the 640 murders which oc- 
curred in the State of California in 1960. 
This study was done in the California De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics. The author, Crime Studies Analyst 
Romney P. Narloch, reached much the same 
conclusion as did Dr. Wolfgang in regard to 
the relationship between the availability of 
firearms and the commission of criminal 
homicide: 

“One of the clear conclusions of this re- 
search is that the mere availability of 
weapons lethal enough to produce a human 
mortality bear no major relationship to the 
frequency with which this act is completed. 
In the home, at work, at play, in almost any 
environmental setting a multitude of objects 
exist providing means for inflicting illegal 
death. Though the true number of times 
criminal homicide was attempted during 
1960 cannot be known, and in spite of im- 
proved medical services, it is undoubtedly 
much more reasonable to conclude that the 
low yearly incidence of unlawful slayings 
nl rer gg the product of human inhibitions 


arr the availability of firearms were indeed a 
cause of crime, crime rates should rise and 
fall fairly consistently with rates of firearms 
ownership. States where a high proportion of 
the population possesses firearms would be 
expected to have higher crime rates than 
states where a lesser proportion of the 
population owned firearms. This proposition 
can be examined in the light of basic sta- 
tistics available to all. 

Because the major use of firearms is for 
hunting, the number of individuals who pur- 
chase hunting licenses in each state is a reli- 
able guide to the extent of firearms owner- 
ship in those same states. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the rate of hunting license 
holders per 100,000 of population and rates 
of serious crime, or murder, aggravated as- 
sault and robbery for each of the fifty states 
in 1966. The first can be taken as a reasonable 
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index of firearms ownership, and as such can 
be used in a statistical analysis to determine 
the correlation, if any, between the extent of 
firearms ownership and crime rates. It does in 
fact constitute the best index available at the 
present time. In this way, it is possible to 
test the hypothesis “there is a causal rela- 
tionship between the availability of firearms 
and crime rates.” 

With this report is a graph of the index 
of firearms ownership and serious crime data. 
The line of the graph represents the over-all 
relationship of the various points on the 
graph, and was fit by the “method of least 
squares,” This “line of best fit.” which slopes 
downward, shows a negative correlation be- 
tween the index of firearms ownership and 
serious crime rate, by state. This means that, 
in general, states with a high proportion of 
population possessing firearms have lower 
serious crime rates than states with a lower 
es of the population possessing fire- 


This finding appears to refute the claim 
by the supporters of anti-firearms legislation 
that the availability of firearms is a major 
contributing factor to a high level of crime 
rates. Beyond that it lends strength to the 
argument that widespread ownership of fire- 
arms may actually lessen crime. Opponents of 
unduly restrictive firearms legislation often 
contend that criminals are reluctant to at- 
tempt to attack or rob persons whom they 
have cause to believe might be armed. 

According to the New York Times of Au- 
gust 31, 1967, “robbers have had a field day 
in Belgians’ homes” in the Congo since the 
Belgians’ firearms were ordered confiscated 
by General Mobutu, the Congolese president, 
On December 28, 1967, the Times reported 
that the Davidson County grand jury at 
Nashville, Tennessee, had recommended that 
citizens arm against an outbreak of crime in 
that area. To protect themselves, the grand 
jury said, “citizens should have at least one 
gun in every home.” Earlier in the year, the 
Detroit News reported (July 20, 1967) that 
Detroit grocery holdups showed “a sharp re- 
duction” since a grocers’ organization began 
conducting gun clinics. The Royal Oak, 
Michigan, Tribune (July 19, 1967) quoted 
Highland Park Police Chief William E. Step- 
hens as crediting “gun-toting merchants” 
for the fact that no store in that city of 38,- 
000 had been robbed in almost three months. 
In Orlando, Florida, where police trained 
more than 2,500 women in the safe handling 
of firearms in late 1966 after a series of rob- 
beries and attacks on women in their own 
homes, forcible rapes, aggravated assaults and 
burglaries were reduced in the first nine 
months of 1967 by 90 percent, 25 percent, 
and 24 percent, respectively, from the first 
nine months of 1966. 

In examining the connection between any 
two sets of variables, it should be pointed 
out that the presence of a correlation between 
the two does not necessarily mean that one 
causes the other. The relationship may be 
coincidental; one variable may be a cause, 
but not the sole cause, of the other; the two 
variables may be interdependent; or the two 
variables may be affected by the same cause. 
Therefore, the negative correlation between 
firearms ownership and crime rates supports, 
but does not necessarily prove, the theory 
that the greater the extent of firearms own- 
ership, the lower the crime rates will be. But 
it does show that the idea of a causal rela- 
tionship between the availability of firearms 
and crime rates is fancy and not fact. The 
hypothesis must be rejected. 

Firearms are readily available in America, 
with some 200 million guns owned by 40 to 
50 million individuals. 

The intent of those who say that restrictive 
firearms legislation should be enacted be- 
cause of the avallability of firearms has been 
questioned in testimony before congressional 
committees. The Honorable Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, executive director of the National Wild- 
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life Federation, told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency that: 

“This raises the question . . . as to whether 
or not the solution then is to make firearms 
not available because as long as we permit 
individuals in this country ... to have guns, 
and to use them for lawful purposes, they are 
going to be readily available. And the only 
way that we are going to remove that avail- 
ability is to take their guns away from them. 
And it Is expressions such as this which give 
us considerable concern about the intent of 
S. 1592 (1965 version of the Dodd Bill). 

“Now, if the concern is about crime and 
the use of guns in crime, this is one thing. 
If it is to make guns unavailable to the 
American public, this is another. And from 
the statements that have been made before 
this committee, it leaves some doubt . . . as 
to just what this objective is.” 

This study tested the hypothesis, “There 
is a causal relationship between the avail- 
ability of firearms and crime rates.” The ex- 
tent of firearms ownership was compared 
with rates of serious crime, murder, aggra- 
vated assault and robbery in each of the fifty 
states. The comparison was made by statis- 
tical methods and the results were tested for 
significance. 

It was found that there is no positive cor- 
relation between the extent of firearms own- 
ership and crime rates. Rather, there is a 
negative correlation, These findings dictate 
that the hypothesis as stated above be re- 
jected. In general, as the proportion of the 
population possessing firearms goes down, 
crime rates go up. Fewer people with guns do 
not mean less crime. 

The negative correlations between the 
index of firearms ownership and serious 
crime, aggravated assault and robbery were 
statistically significant. This means that fire- 
arms ownership by the law-abiding public 
could be a factor in restricting the number of 
these criminal acts. However, such a cause 
and effect relationship Is not proven by, but 
is only consistent with, the results of this 
study. 

These facts should be considered by any- 
one evaluating proposed firearms legislation. 


THE DISAPPOINTING ECONOMY 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever the unemployment rate rises 
a few tenths of 1 percent, we are told 
that this is insignificant because the rise 
was just moderate. Whenever the rate 
drops by a few tenths of 1 percent, we are 
told that this is a major sign that the 
administration’s policies are taking hold. 
As of last week, we were told that the 
unemployment rate dropped to 5.6 per- 
cent, yet there were a million more 
citizens out of work. 

But what does the President intend to 
do about curbing inflation or lowering 
unemployment? To quote John Connally, 
the Nixon administration will not impose 
mandatory wage-price controls, will not 
impose a wage-price review board, will 
not ask Congress for tax relief and will 
not increase Federal spending. We know 
what he will not do, but we do not know 
what he will do. 

Not too long ago, the President told 
the Nation 1971 will “be a good year” and 
1972 will be a “very good year.” An 
earlier prediction, made in March of 
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1970, raises doubts about President 
Nixon’s ability to gage the economic 
problems realistically. He predicted then 
that “1970 is going to be a good year 
from an economic vantage point.” 

As we all know, 1970 was not a good 
year economically and the economic dol- 
drums still prevail. Until a wage-price 
freeze is instituted as the New York 
Times suggests in an editorial in its June 
23 edition, the economy will stagnate. 
At the same time, the editorial says: 

The fiscal stimulus necessary for a sound 
economy should come primarily from ex- 
penditure increases sharply focused on sid- 
ing the poor, the unemployed, the staggering 
cities and the other areas of acute need, 
rather than tax cuts. 


But instead of Executive leadership, 
we get a list of inaction. The recent drop 
in unemployment results, not from fewer 
people out of work, but from a fluke 
situation where more people are idle and 
students give up hope of ever finding jobs 
for the summer so just do not bother 
looking. 

Despite the cheery predictions, the 
game plan is failing. Congress must apply 
pressure to revise the Nixon “play book.” 
For my colleagues, I would like to insert 
several articles from Time magazine, 
Newsweek, Business Week, the New York 
Times, and the Wall Street Journal 
which explain how serious the situation 
is 


The articles follow: 
[From Time magazine, June 14, 1971] 
SEEKING MUSCLE FOR A FLABBY RECOVERY 


Muscle Builder Charles Atlas might de- 
scribe the present U.S. business recovery as 
a 97-lb. weakling—too puny to rout the 
bullyboy of unemployment. Members of 
Time’s Board of Economists use more schol- 
arly analogies, but they make the same point. 
At a recent all-day meeting, they offered this 
analysis of the nation’s economy: 

The recovery from last year’s recession is 
the slowest and lowest of any since World 
War II. 

Unemployment, which rose last month to 
6.2% of the labor force, matching Decem- 
ber’s nine-year high, will still hover around 
6% by year’s end if nothing is done to put 
more muscle into the recovery. 

Inflation is slowly subsiding, at least in 
terms of consumer prices, and a large growth 
in worker productivity will help to check 
it further this year. 

The fast rise in productivity will also hold 
down new hiring. 

Given these factors, the U.S. sorely needs 
a combination of tax cuts and accelerated 
Government spending to speed the recovery. 
Otherwise, this year’s gross national prod- 
uct is likely to be about $1,050 billion, far 
off the Administration’s forecast of $1,065 
billion. 

This analysis differs sharply from the read- 
ing of Administration economists and the 
monetarist school led by Milton Friedman, 
who see a vigorous expansion developing. 
Friedman recently went so far as to say that 
the problem is “to keep the economy from 
going too fast” and setting off another in- 
flationary spiral. Yet most economists and 
businessmen tend to agree with Time’s board. 

Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the 
Conference Board, a nonprofit business re- 
search organization, has compiled figures to 
prove that so far the current upturn has 
been notably weak. Gainsbrugh calculates 
that the 1970 “recession”—which was offi- 
cially given that name by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research two weeks ago— 
hit bottom in November. Thus, by the end 
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of April, the present recovery was five months 
old. At that stage in the four previous post- 
war recoveries, industrial production 
showed increases ranging from 6.4% to 10.2% 
above recession lows, while real gross national 
product went up anywhere from 2.1% to 
5%, and manufacturing employment rose 
12% to 3.8%. In the current recovery, by 
contrast, industrial production has struggled 
up only 2.8% from its low point, real G.N.P. 
only 1.7%, and manufacturing employment 
a mere 6%. 
SLEEPING GIANT 

Assuming no change in Washington pol- 
icy, members of the Board of Economists see 
small reason to expect a speedup soon. De- 
spite much talk of expansionary federal budg- 
et policy, they find that Government tax 
and spending programs are not very stim- 
ulating. Arthur Okun pointed out that the 
major force in the recovery so far has been 
a jump in home building from an annual rate 
of 1.1 million starts in January 1970 to 1.9 
million recently. The housing upturn, how- 
ever, may be leveling off. Construction is 
getting close to the annual rate of 2,000,000 
starts that some housing experts believe to 
be the probable average for the 1970s. Be- 
sides, mortgage interest rates have begun to 
rise again, and are likely to go still higher be- 
cause other interest rates are climbing. 

Business spending for new plants and 
equipment promises little help. A Govern- 
ment survey last week showed that companies 
are budgeting only a 2.7% increase in capital 
expenditures this year, the smallest rise in a 
decade. The consumer, says Walter Heller, 
is still a “sleeping giant.” Consumers in- 
creased their liquid assets—mainly currency 
and bank deposits—by a startling $91 bil- 
lion from January 1970 through last April, 
to $812 billion. But they show little inclina- 
tion to spend this hoard until unemployment 
starts heading down decisively. 

Some bankers make a case for a deliberate- 
ly slow recovery. Heller summarized their 
view—with which he disagrees—as a belief 
that “by prolonging the agony of slack and 
unemployment, you increase the ecstasy of 
a lower rate of inflation at full employment.” 
In other words, the longer it takes to get to 
full employment, the less inflation the U.S. 
will suffer when that point is reached. Okun 
also rejected that idea, contending that there 
is no certainty that a slow recovery will ever 
achieve full employment. “There may well 
be a certain orbital speed that you have to 
get to in order to make a recovery self-sus- 
taining,” said Okun, “and if you do not get 
that momentum, I can see a risk that the 
recovery could actually peter out.” 

Joseph Pechman and Otto Eckstein added 
that the social price of a slow recovery is in- 
tolerable. The chief cost: a recent alarming 
rise in poverty in the U.S. For ten years 
through 1969, the number of poor people in 
the country declined, but in 1970 the total 
rose by 1.2 million, to 25.5 million, or 13% of 
the U.S. population. (For a nonfarm family of 
four, the Government now defines “poverty” 
as an annual income of $3,970 or less.) A 
Major reason for this increase in poverty was 
rising unemployment. At its present pace, 
the recovery is putting few people back to 
work. There are just enough new jobs open- 
ing to offset increases in the number of per- 
sons looking for employment. Said David 
Grove: “As long as businessmen are very un- 
certain about the outlook, there is much more 
incentive for them to work their existing em- 
ployees overtime than to hire new em- 
ployees." Added Heller: “I don't see any 
chance of arriving at full employment before 
1973." 

PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

In the board's view, a swifter recovery is 
needed not only to produce jobs but also to 
contain inflation. Though consumer price 
rises have moderated lately, the more com- 
prehensive G.N.P. index of prices went up 
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at a high annual rate of 5.6% in the first 
quarter. Wholesale and industrial prices have 
been jumping, and steel prices are bound to 
rise. On balance, however, most board mem- 
bers think that inflation has begun to sub- 
side slightly. 

It is likely to diminish further largely be- 
cause of rising productivity. Robert Nathan 
points out that productivity growth almost 
stopped between mid-1968 and mid-1970, 
leaving a gap of about 5% between what the 
present output per man-hour is and what 
that output would have been if normal 
growth had continued. He believes that the 
economy can make up the gap and get a fur- 
ther normal growth of 3% annually over the 
next three years—which adds up to a poten- 
ial 14% rise in productivity by 1974. 

Productivity usually leaps when the econ- 
omy climbs out of a recession, since rising 
demand enables manufacturers to use ma- 
chines and workers more efficiently. The 
trouble is that if recovery is creeping, pro- 
ductivity will not rise as much as it could, 
and wage increases are more likely to force 
up prices. 

RISING TEMPTATIONS 

How can the recovery be pepped up? Heller 
offers a five-point program: 1) pull forward 
into this -year the $4.5 billion of income 
tax cuts scheduled to take effect in 1972 and 
1973; 2) have Washington pay now all of the 
costs of extending state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for an additional 13 weeks, 
up to a maximum of 39 weeks; 3) enact the 
Family Assistance Program bill, setting na- 
tional minimum income levels for welfare 
recipients; 4) give states and cities a tem- 
porary 10% federal “bonus,” on top of the 
grants-in-aid that they now receive, for var- 
ious programs; 5) provide federal funds that 
state and local governments could use to fill 
about 150,000 new public service jobs—The 
House and the Senate have passed public- 
service jobs bills putting up different 
amounts of money, but President Nixon is 
almost certain to veto the final bill on the 
grounds that it would conflict with his rev- 
enue-sharing plans. He vetoed a similar bill 
last December. 

Such moves, board members think, would 
have to be combined with an incomes policy 
to fight inflation. David Grove fears that 
businessmen whose profits have been acutely 
squeezed by the recession will be tempted to 
raise prices as soon as they fee] that demand 
is strong enough to support such action— 
especially if they have to pay large wage in- 
creases. The heart of an incomes policy 
would be Administration guidelines for non- 
inflationary wage and price increases, and 
presidential “jawboning” to unions and com- 
panies that violate those guidelines. 

The wage standard might be 3% to cover 
long-term productivity increase, plus an add- 
on to compensate partly for rising prices. 
Members of the Board of Economists concede 
that President Nixon could hardly put for- 
ward a wage guideline now; it would seem to 
be aimed specifically at the United Steel- 
workers in their current negotiations. But 
the economists think that a guideline pro- 
mulgated after the steel settlement would 
have a strong impact on the next round 
of labor bargaining in 1972. 


ACTIVIST ALLIANCE? 


The Nixon Administration plans to wait 
until mid-July, when second-quarter figures 
will be in, before deciding whether to pursue 
& more expansionist program. Right now, 
Washington’s policymakers are stalemated. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns has 
been arguing for a year in favor of an in- 
comes policy, and lately he has been saying 
that he also favors more fiscal stimulus. So 
far he has been blocked by Budget Boss 
George Shultz, who, in Robert Nathan’s 
words, is “ideologically, conceptually, re- 
ligiously” against an incomes policy because 
it would interfere with natural market forces. 
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Paul McCracken, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, is thought to be on the 
fence, ready to propose an expansionary tax 
and spending program if asked. 

The balance of power within the Admin- 
istration quite possibly will be held by the 
newest member of the President's economic 
team: Treasury Secretary John Connally. If 
it appears that a sluggish business pace will 
hurt the Administration at the polls. Con- 
nally may well form an alliance with Burns 
for economic activism—more fiscal stimulus 
plus an incomes policy. One final and per- 
haps decisive argument against a slow re- 
covery is that it does not produce votes. 


Time's BOARD OF ECONOMISTS 


Members of Trme’s Board of Economists 
speak as individuals, not as representatives of 
the institutions with which they are associ- 
ated. Present at the most recent meeting 
were: 

Otto Eckstein, Harvard professor and for- 
mer member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

David Grove, vice president and chief econ- 
omist of IBM. 

Walter Heller, University of Minnesota pro- 
fessor and former chairman of the CEA. 

Robert Nathan, head of Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, a Washington-based economic 
consulting firm. 

Arthur Okun, senior fellow of the Brook- 
ings Institution, former chairman of the 
CEA. 

Joseph Pechman, director of economic 
studies at the Brookings Institution. 

Robert Triffin, professor of economics and 
master of Berkeley College at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Beryl Sprinkel, senior vice president of 
Chicago’s Harris Trust & Savings Bank, was 
in Europe and could not attend the meeting. 


[From Newsweek, June 28, 1971] 
THE Economy: A NEW GAME PLAN? 


For six full months of slow and uncertain 
economic recovery, the most troubling symp- 
toms of last year's recession—inflation and 
high unemployment—have stubbornly re- 
fused to go away. Yet the Nixon Administra- 
tion has maintained its cheery insistence 
that full recovery was just around the corner. 
Last week's economic indicators were telling 
the same ambiguous story, but the govern- 
ment was beginning to hint that a new game 
plan might be in order. 

The good news was that housing starts, a 
healthy element all this year, continued 
strong in May, and that personal income had 
gone up by a respectable $6 billion. In addi- 
tion, two recently published private surveys 
suggest that consumer spending, always an 
essential ingredient in any economic up- 
swing, should show a gradual growth 
throughout this year. And the most encour- 
aging news of all was that the index of indus- 
trial production, which measures the output 
of the country’s factories, mines, and util- 
ities, rose by an impressive 0.7 per cent, the 
largest monthly increase since January. 


BUGABOOS 


Yet soft spots still persist. Retail sales ap- 
parently declined in May, and U.S. automo- 
bile sales were off by 10.4 per cent in early 
June. Moreover, much of the increase in in- 
dustrial output could be attributed to heavy 
steel production in anticipation of a possible 
strike this summer. If a long strike does oc- 
cur, warns James Cooper, an economist with 
the Irving Trust Co. in New York, the painful 
climb out of recession would be interrupted, 
much as the automobile strike helped sabo- 
tage any chance of a recovery last year. 

The government's own economists are even 
more concerned. Paul W. McCracken, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, admitted for the first time last week 
that the Administration was dissatisfied with 
the sluggish pace of the recovery. “We have 
to recognize,” he said, ‘that the expression is 
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not yet moving fast enough to eat into the 
unemployment picture.” He added that the 
President would decide in midsummer 
whether more direct economic stimulants, 
such as a personal income-tax cut, would be 
necessary. And the latest appointee to the 
council, finance professor Ezra Solomon of 
Stanford University, went still further. After 
his confirmation hearing with the Senate 
Banking Committe, he told a reporter that if 
unemployment should climb any higher than 
the current level of 6.2 per cent, and that if 
the rate of inflation continues to increase, 
he would favor outright wage and price 
controls. 


CONSUMERISM: THE RACER'S EDGE 


Detroit engineers have long looked with a 
jaundiced eye at the claims made by flam- 
boyant Andy Granatelli for the oil additive 
produced by the company he heads, STP 
Corp. (NEWSWEEK, April 5). But more than 
a jaundiced look came this month from Con- 
sumer Reports. In its July issue, the publi- 
cation of Consumers Union declares that 
STP’s oil treatment is actually a worthless 
oil thickener—a “thick goo’—and its use 
may invalidate a new automobile’s warranty. 

News of the charges sent STP’s stock down 
$4.87, to $53.1244, a drop of 7.9 per cent 
from the new 1971 high of $58.75 it had 
reached the week before. The following day, 
an influx of orders brought trading in STP 
to a halt. 

Granatelli, a onetime racing driver, wasn’t 
taking the charges lying down. Last week he 
lashed back at Consumer Reports, calling its 
findings “untrue, unfair and completely dis- 
torted . . . a twisted set of alleged ‘facts’ 
assembled by incompetents.” The suggestion 
that the additive might endanger warranties 
was, he added, “another deliberate distortion 
of the truth.” But this time the bears held 
the racer’s edge. STP’s stock dropped an 
additional 11 points by the end of the week. 


FARMING: THE BLIGHTED CORN 


Albert Schneider was the first man in 
Edgar County to find them—the small gray 
spots on the leaves of his young corn that 
farmers across the Midwest have been half 
expecting and altogether fearing ever since 
the first seeds sprouted. The blight that 
withered 15 per cent of the nation’s corn 
crop last year, costing farmers an estimated 
$1 billion, has struck again. 

“If it spreads, it’s going to be a disaster,’ 
Schneider said. “I'll just keep watching it. 
I guess that's all I can do.” And the blight 
is spreading; at last count, it had been re- 
ported in 124 counties in eighteen states, 
and was slowly spreading north with the 
summer weather. In an effort to monitor 
the fungus, teams from the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Air Force are 
trying to spot it by aerial infra-red photog- 
raphy. In theory, the diseased plants gen- 
erate more heat and should be detectable— 
but whether this works out in practice won't 
be known until the season is over. 

By that time, the damage could be exten- 
sive. In Chicago, when corn-futures con- 
tracts shot upward with the news of the 
blight, traders were predicting gloomily that 
even though farmers planted more corn 
this year in anticipation of trouble, the 
season’s crop might be well under last year’s 
4.2 billion bushels. 


SWINDLE 


Farmers had tried to head off calamity 
with a blight-resistant seed. But there was 
only enough available to plant one-fifth of 
the 71.5 million acres in corn this year—a 
fact that resulted in gray-market trading, a 
few outright swindles and at least one hi- 
jacking of a truckload of seed corn. Most 
farmers, like Schneider in Illinois, wound up 
with at least part of their land planted 
with a blend of resistant and susceptible 
seed. It was supposed to be half and half, 
he says, but “I can't find 50 per cent of the 
stalks that don’t have blight.” 
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At this point, no one can tell how badly 
the blight will affect the crop. But it has 
struck earlier in the season than last year, 
and Dr. Malcolm Shurtleff, plant pathologist 
for the University of Illinois, says he is 
amazed at how fast it is spreading. “The 
next two weeks are going to be very, very 
important,” predicts George A. Jones, an in- 
Gependent trader on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. “The whole thing depends on the 
weather. If we have dry weather for ten days, 
I think the corn will win.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 24, 
1971] 


CREDIBILITY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
(By Albert R. Hunt) 


WasHINGTON.—Treasury Secretary John B. 
Connally recently lambasted some of his fel- 
low Democrats as “politically oriented econ- 
omists who were once close to power and 
long to return.” 

The thrust of Mr. Connally’s criticism, 
echoed privately by other Nixon administra- 
tion aides, was that some eminent econ- 
omists have been so tainted by political 
partisanship that their views are losing be- 
lievability. And it is true that some critics 
of the administration’s policies plainly seem 
to have their eye more on the next presiden- 
tial election than on the performance of the 
economy. 

Yet it’s interesting—and instructive—to 
examine the one who's throwing stones. For 
this administration is steadily building up 
a serious economic credibility prob‘em of its 
own, The reason is that most administration 
spokesmen inevitably term any good eco- 
nomic figure a “turning point” or “solid evi- 
dence” of improving conditions, while ad- 
verse results are “statistically insignificant” 
or mere “aberrations.” 

Wholesale prices rise 0.3% in March and 
the Western White House trots out Labor 
Secretary James D. Hodgson to gloat that 
“our anti-inflationary fight is taking hold”; 
the same prices jump a steeper 0.5% a month 
later and the Washington White House pro- 
duces Mr. Connally to caution reporters, “I 
don't think we ought to pay much attention 
to it.” A 0.2% drop in the February unem- 
ployment rate shows the economy “is moving 
in a favorable direction,” according to Mr. 
Hodgson; when the April jobless rate rises 
0.1%, however, Mr. Hodgson notes that a 
pickup in employment always lags behind 
other signs of an economic upturn and he 
suggests, therefore, that this increase isn’t 
cause for concern. 

SELF-FULFILLING 

There is, of course, a reason for all this 
upbeat talk. The key to a sharp economic 
upturn, many government analysts believe, 
is convincing consumers that things are get- 
ting better so they'll step up spending. Thus, 
these optimistic pronouncements can serve 
as self-fulfilling prophecies, some officials 
argue. 

But, as laudable as this goal may be, some 
of the methods currently employed certainly 
are less than desirable and sometimes seem 
downright counterproductive. Recently sev- 
eral high administration insiders have gone 
beyond simple rhetorical hyperbole and 
either outrightly misled the public or fla- 
grantly violated some of their own guide- 
lines. 


The most publicized instance was the 
Labor Department’s cancellation of the 
monthly press conference of its Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the unemployment and 
consumer price figures. These briefings, con- 
ducted by nonpolitical technical experts, 
were terminated, the administration said, 
for two main reasons: to speed up the re- 
lease of the data and to avoid subjecting 
BLS professionals to the “awkwardness” of 
answering questions “with policy implica- 
tions.” A factor in this decision, the White 
House said, was the 1962 report of the Gor- 
don Committee on the use of government 
economic statistics. 
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But the chairman of that committee, Uni- 
versity of California economics professor R. 
A. Gordon, later told the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee a different story. There 
was “nothing” in his report to suggest doing 
away with these briefings, the author of the 
Study said, and he went on to proclaim a 
“real need” for these sessions. He further 
wondered if what the administration really 
wants isn’t “to be free to minimize bad news 
and maximize good news without any inter- 
ference from its own technical experts who 
know most about the facts.” 

Geoffrey Moore, the BLS commissioner, 
later admitted that he couldn't recall a sin- 
gle instance in which questions caused “awk- 
wardness" for career Officials. And both the 
unemployment “and price figures are now 
coming out almost at precisely the same time 
as before the briefings were cancelled. 

The actual catalyst for the cancellations, 
insiders admit, came when a BLS official said 
the 0.2% drop in the February jobless rate 
was only marginally significant (an observa- 
tion borne out by the increase in the rate in 
every month since then), while at the same 
time Mr. Hodgson was heralding the im- 
portance of the drop. Yet, top officials 
haven't publicly acknowledged this factor. 

(An irony here is that another of the ad- 
ministration’s top economists, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Charls E. Walker, ear- 
lier had implored television news to devote 
more attention to economics in order to in- 
crease general public understanding. Only a 
few months later those economic results 
most conducive to coverage by that medium— 
the BLS briefings, replete with charts and 
tables for visual effects—were eliminated. 

Another double standard concerns the ad- 
ministration’s pledge not to politicize the 
release of statistics. In 1969, the Budget Bu- 
reau told all agencies that “an adequate 
amount of time” (generally agreed to mean 
15 to 30 minutes) should elapse between the 
release of figures and any comment by a 
political appointee. Thus the actual release 
of the figures wouldn’t be colored by political 
pronouncements, it was pointed out. 

Nevertheless, in early February Mr. Hodg- 
son held a briefing for reporters an hour be- 
jore the revised December and new January 
unemployment figures were released. Later 
the BLS' Mr. Moore admitted this didn’t 
“square” with the administration’s stated 
policy and pledged it wouldn't “happen in 
the future.” Yet about 10 minutes before 
the April consumer price report was issued, 
reporters were handed a statement from the 
Labor Secretary hailing the moderate 0.3% 
advance. 

In another instance, President Nixon also 
directed all agencies to “speed up the imple- 
mentation and dissemination” of all statis- 
tics. Although this dwelled on avoiding un- 
necessary delays, Arthur F. Burns, then coun- 
selor to the President, explained that the 
intent was “to discontinue manipulation of 
release dates for statistics.” High administra- 
tion officials were openly scornful of their 
predecessors’ penchant for either speeding up 
or delaying the release of figures for political 
purposes 


But two months ago the Commerce De- 
partment suddenly rushed out at 6 o'clock 
Friday evening a report showing that hous- 
ing starts had jumped an impressive 11% 
the month before. Since officials had con- 


fidently stated all day that this report 
wouldn't be out until the following week, 
could it be that the government was taking 
its directive seriously and even putting out 
good news at an unpropitious time? 

Alas, no such luck. President Nixon was 
holding a news conference that evening and, 
according to informed officials, late Friday 
afternoon the White House ordered the Com- 
merce Department to rush out the housing 
figures so the Chief Executive could hail the 
results that evening. Sure enough, when the 
first economic question came up the Presi- 
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dent glowingly alluded to the housing fig- 
ures. 

In another promotional effort in late April 
White House Communications Director Her- 
bert G. Klein sent an analysis to 1,300 news- 
paper editors and writers that noted how 
much money investors would have made if 
they had followed President Nixon’s general 
advice to buy stocks in April 1970, Mr. Klein’s 
analysis mentioned 10 specific securities. 

This horrified even some of the adminis- 
tration’s own economists. Besides giving the 
@ppearance of touting selected stocks, one 
top administration economist notes, Mr. 
Klein “just couldn't understand that he who 
lives by such swords can die by them too.” 
With the Dow Jones Industrial Average gen- 
erally declining since reaching a peak of 
about 950 in late April, Mr. Klein's tip serv- 
ice has been noticeably quiet. 

As isolated instances, perhaps there's little 
reason to be unduly alarmed at any of these 
transgressions. But together, they add up to 
the makings of a real credibility problem 
that the Nixon people are creating for them- 
selves, 

1970: “A GOOD YEAR”? 

They should realize that usually these 
shortcuts and gimmicks simply don't work. 
The next time the President repeats his con- 
fident assertion that this year “will be a 
good year for the economy” and that 1972 
“will be a very good year,” he might recall 
his own words at a March 1970 press confer- 
ence. On the same subject and with equal 
confidence, he assured the nation that 1970 
"is going to be a good year from an economic 
vantage point.” Even most of the President's 

now would agree this was hardly a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

“One has to really produce things that are 
believable to affect consumers,” says George 
Katona, director of the University of Michi- 
gan’s Institute for Social Research, which 
studies consumer attitudes and behavior. 
“Mere talk won’t do it.” 

To be sure, the temptation to exaggerate is 
probably endemic in any administration, 
particularly when the economy is such a ter- 
ribly sensitive political issue. And few would 
expect the President or his Heutenants to 
prociaim that the economy is going to be in 
rotten shape. 

But a little more candor about setbacks, 
as well as successes, and a willingness to re- 
sist the temptation to bend or break reason- 
able rules for very short-run gains, wouldn't 
seem to constitute a suicidal course. Indeed, 
there’s apt to be a time, with November 1972 
quickly approaching, when the administra- 
tion will need all the economic believability 
it can muster. 


[From the New York Times, June 23, 1971] 
OVERHAULING Economic Po.icy 


The sharp rise in consumer prices last 
month is an unpleasant reminder of what 
inflation is continuing to do to the value of 
the dollar. Announcement that the price in- 
dex went up six-tenths of 1 per cent in May 
came just after President Nixon’s chief eco- 
nomic adviser, Dr. Paul W. McCracken, gave 
the first official word that the Administration 
is dissatisied with the way its economic 
“game plan” is working out. The economy is 
growing too slowly to bring unemployment 
down below the 6 per cent level it reached 
last December. With large numbers of grad- 
uates and veterans entering the labor force, 
the jobless rate may even rise. 

The May jump in prices does not neces- 
Sarily negate scattered signs earlier this year 
of some slowing of inflationary trends, but 
it is accompanied by other worrisome por- 
tents. The money supply has been climbing 
at an annual rate of 11.6 per cent since the 
end of 1970, and at an even faster rate in 
the past three months. Such rates of mone- 
tary growth are bound to reactivate infiation 
if they continue. 

Inflationary expectations are driving up 
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the cost of money, further jeopardizing the 
slow economic expansion, Some banks have 
just boosted their prime lending rates, but 
others have held at the old rate under Ad- 
ministration pressure. However, the clear in- 
dication given by Chairman Arthur F. Burns 
that the Federal Reserve Board means to 
slow down the excessively rapid growth rate 
of the money supply is likely to put addi- 
tional upward pressure on interest rates, at 
least in the short run. 

Meanwhile, the wage-price spiral is un- 
checked. Excessive wage boosts are intensify- 
ing both inflation and unemployment, Al- 
though the Administration increasingly ex- 
presses its unhappiness over inflationary 
wage-price actions—as it did over the recent 
jump in aluminum wages and prices—its 
sporadic statements have no perceptible 
effect. 

To get out of the inflation-unemployment 
bind, a change in basic Administration pol- 
icy has become essential, with action to curb 
the leapfrog of wages and prices as its first 
element. An effective incomes policy needs 
the full support of the President and his top 
aides. Its starting point should be a tem- 
porary wage-price freeze—to dramatize the 
program and to prevent a final round of 
wage-price boosting before restraints can 
be put in place. During the freeze period a 
high-level stabilization board appointed by 
the President could work out procedures and 
standards to assure business, labor and the 
public that inflation will be equitably but 
firmly brought under control. 

The overhaul of economic policy also re- 
quires a major shift of emphasis from mone- 
tary to fiscal. Faced as it is with large 
budget deficits, the Administration has been 
hesitant to offset any slowdown in monetary 
growth with a more stimulative fiscal policy. 
The big current deficits, resulting basically 
from a sluggish economy, are not particularly 
stimulative. These deficits, now likely to ex- 
ceed $20 billion in both fiscal 1971 and 1972, 
are attributable largely to revenue shortfalls. 
With faster growth, the deficits would shrink. 

The nation’s urgent social problems imply 
that extra fiscal stimulus should come pri- 
marily from expenditure increases sharply 
focused on aiding the poor, the unemployed, 
the staggering cities and other areas of acute 
need, rather than from tax cuts. However, 
this approach does not rule out consideration 
of temporary tax reductions, should they be 
needed to provide additional support for a 
stagnant economy. We have long favored a 
more flexible fiscal policy for economic 
stabilization. 

But for the immediate future, we believe 
the President should use expenditure pro- 
grams to attack acute problems, as he has 
done in making known his intention not to 
veto the public service employment bill but 
to use it for creating jobs for veterans. The 
nation’s growing social and environmental 
problems leave no shortage of useful targets 
for a fiscal policy appropriate to the times. 


[From Business Week, June 12, 1971] 


THE Economy—Storm CLOUDS Do Nor 
CHANGE THE COURSE 

President Nixon’s top economic advisers 
continue to insist that the nation’s economy 
needs no additional stimulation. If anything, 
they feel less inclined than a month ago 
toward a mid-course correction in economic 
policy. 

“Given the basic course of expansion up 
to now,” says Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Paul W. McCracken, “I don’t see 
that a clear case can be made for additional 
stimulus.” 

The decision to stick to current policy is 
not based on confidence that the economy 
is tracing the path laid out last January in 
the Economic Report. It represents, in fact, 
a lowering of the Administration’s ambitious 
goals for more economic growth and less 
unemployment. 
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Officials candidly admit that last month's 
rise in unemployment probably foreshadows 
further increases. They now appear to expect 
little reduction in the jobless rate before 
yearend, and they have explicitly down- 
graded their earlier target of unemployment 
“in the zone of 4.5% by mid-1972” to “less 
than 5%" by the same date. The White 
House apparently feels that this level will 
not be an overwhelmingly political burden 
if the rate is falling sharply by the time 
voters go to the polls. 

While there are differences in tone, the 
“steady-as-you-go"” feeling is reflected 
throughout top-level economic circles around 
the White House. For the moment, a balance 

to have been struck—and sold to 
President Nixon—between concern for ris- 
ing unemployment and fears of continued 
inflation. Worries about the ultimate impact 
of five months of rapid growth in the money 
supply have also made policymakers wary 
about throwing in more fiscal stimulus. 


SOUL~SEARCHING 


The balance could be changed, however, 
if the report on second-quarter gross na- 
tional product is disappointing. Officials will 
get a preliminary estimate late next week 
and a better iook early in July. There appears 
to be general agreement in Washington that 
a gain significantly less than $20-billion 
would call for “some soul-searching.” Al- 
though some technicians say there is a good 
possibility that the second quarter will come 
in below that mark, key officials appear rela- 
tively optimistic. 

The new target, however, gives a far dif- 
ferent profile than Administration econo- 
mists had been sketching earlier. They are 
now ready to concede that the recovery has 
been distinctly modest, with no real enthusi- 
asm on the part of either consumers or 
businessmen. With the third quarter clouded 
by a runoff in steel inventories, with or with- 
out a strike, fall is the earliest the economy 
can be expected to find a solid footing. 

The worry now along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue is that things will come on with a rush. 
Administration economists view the puzzling 
behavior of inventories—substantial liquida- 
tion almost everywhere but in steel—less 
as a vote of no confidence in the recovery 
than as a storing up of demand that will 
hit sometime toward the end of the year. 
For unexplained reasons, the economy has 
been slow in reacting to definite nudges from 
Washington. 

“People don't quite appreciate how stimu- 
lative policies are now,” says one senior Ad- 
ministration official, pointing to the very high 
rate of growth in the money supply and the 
fact that the fiscal 1971 budget is winding up 
considerably deeper in the red than had been 
anticipated last January. “The more stimulus 
you inject, the more superboom you are 
storing up for sometime in the future—and 
you don't know when,” he adds. 

Another Administration argument against 
more stimulus is that such a move would 
increase the pressures for an incomes policy. 
“To the extent that your expansion is less 
than planned, you have less need for market 
restraint because markets are looser than you 
expected,” says a top official. 


FLEXIBILITY 


In recent weeks, in fact, there has been a 
weakening of the earlier hard-nosed attitude 
toward wage and price behavior. The original 
6% guide on construction wages has been 
replaced by more flexible “equity” rules, and 
Presidential displeasure at the aluminum 
price hikes was relatively mild, though ac- 
companied by another warning to the steel 
industry. 

Beneath the surface, however, the pres- 
sures are still there. Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur F. Burns still loses no occasion 
to push for a wage-price review board, and 
within the Administration Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally talks openly of the need 
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for outright controls. This, apparently, has 
turned Management & Budget Director 
George Shultz away from the idea of rapid 
expansion. 

Some Administration officials, including 
Connally, reportedly have a mild preference 
for early activation of the scheduled 1972 
and 1973 tax cuts. But it is not strong 
enough for them to want to challenge Shultz 
on this point or to take the risk that a 
Democratic Congress will do more than they 
ask. 

“JUST INSANE” 


The White House line against more stim- 
ulus etxends to government spending as well 
as tax cuts. The rise in unemployment gives 
Congressional Democrats another argument 
for their $5-billion public service employ- 
ment bill. But, says one high official, “the 
President is just as committed to a veto as 
before.” 

So far, at least, President Nixon does not 
seem to be getting much heat from his own 
party. "There are some Republican worriers,” 
says Representative Barber Conable (R-N.Y.), 
a ranking member of the House Ways & 
Means Committee. But they are not particu- 
larly strong, he says. Barring a sharp rise in 
unemployment, most GOP congressmen are 
inclined to let the Administration determine 
the line on economic policy. 

On the other hand, Democrats are exhibit- 
ing a fairly sharp split. Liberals such as 
Senator Edmund Muskie (D-Me.), a Presi- 
dential hopeful, and Senator William Prox- 
mire (D-Wis.) are calling for quick tax cuts. 
But House Ways & Means Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills is waiting for the second-quarter 
GNP figures to make up his mind. “My judg- 
ment is that it will not be as dramatic... 
as the first quarter,” he says, “but it may be 
of sufficient growth to obviate the necessity 
of doing anything else.” 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1971] 


ENCOURAGING DATA ON ECONOMY LEAVE 
Some UNCONVINCED 


(By Thomas E. Mullaney) 


Those businessmen and economists who 
have advocated a patient stance by Washing- 
ton in dealing with the economy took heart 
last week from the latest batch of upbeat 
economic statistics. Their position, however, 
was far from universal. 

Many observers remain skeptical of the 
underlying strength of the economy. And 
Stock traders were also quite unimpressed by 
the recent trends and worried about higher 
interest rates. The market ended the week 
on a depressed note after suffering its worst 
loss in almost a year. 

Last week’s encouraging data were the 
Government reports on industrial produc- 
tion, personal income and housing for May— 
all of which showed a rising pulse of eco- 
nomic activity. There was also a faster tempo 
reported in retail business for the first half 
of June and moderately optimistic forecasts 
of consumer attitudes in two new surveys. 

Brightest among the week’s economic news 
were the strong 0.7 percent rise in industrial 
production, the buoyant 1.7 percent gain in 
housing starts and the fairly good $6-billion 
jump in personal income during May. 

To the optimists, these indicators con- 
firmed their view that a strong expansion 
of the economy has taken root from the seeds 
of highly stimulative fiscal and monetary 
policies planted in 1970 and earlier this year. 

Nevertheless, assessments of the latest 
economic numbers by several leading econ- 
omists last week were not equally glowing. 
One depicted the economy as staging a “lazy 
recovery,” and Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist for the Conference Board, sounded 
a typical view when he remarked: 

“The picture is a little bit more encourag- 
ing, but it does not indicate much accelera- 
tion for the balance of the year. On every 
count, the rate of expansion in this recovery 
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is lower than in the previous four recoveries, 
Some of the figures look good in terms of 
current dollars, but that is reflecting the 
factor of inflation. Unless we get some strong 
real growth, we won't get unemployment 
down.” 

A look at the prevailing trend of 26 major 
economic yardsticks by Statistical Indicator 
Associates last week was also rather discon- 
certing. It disclosed four leading indicators 
pointed upward and eight level; five coinci- 
dent indicators up and three level, and two 
lagging indicators up, two level and two 
tending downward. 

“With the trends of only four of the 12 
leaders up,” the analytical service com- 
mented, “the hesitance in the leaders is 
reminiscent of early 1968. The 1968 hesitancy 
turned out to be a temporary lull. Today's 
hesitancy seems to have a greater precau- 
tionary significance.” 

Even the Administration’s top economic 
adviser, Paul W. McCracken, eschewed his 
consistently optimistic posture and expressed 
some dissatisfaction with the pace of the 
business recovery. 

Dr. McCracken conceded that the economy 
was moving up too slowly to exert much effect 
in reducing the unemployment rate, which 
has been hovering about 6 percent, and he 
indicated that President Nixon would decide 
this summer whether it would be necessary to 
inject some new stimulus into the economy. 

In Paris, the prestigious Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development also 
took a dim view of the unemployment situ- 
ation in the United States, saying that the 
average rate of joblessness this year would 
be “almost one percentage point higher” than 
last year’s 5 percent. 

If that assessment proved to be correct, it 
would cast strong doubt on the Administra- 
tion’s ability to achieve its 444 per cent un- 
employment target by the middle of next 
year in advance of the Presidential election. 

President Nixon's advisers had been count- 
ing on a growth rate of at least 9 per cent 
for the American economy this year in their 
blueprint for significantly reducing the un- 
employment rolls. But it is obvious now, after 
six months of rather stimulative fiscul and 
monetary policies, that the goal is not being 
met. 

Despite the strong burst of consumer buy- 
ing that erupted in mid-March and retained 
its momentum ever since, it appears that the 
economy's growth in 1971 may not top 7 per 
cent. To get to the desired target, some prod- 
ding will be necessary, according to a spread- 
ing view in business and economic circles. 

Since monetary policy has been exceedingly 
easy this year, with the money supply in- 
creasing by more than 11 per cent, it would 
not seem prudent to expect any further stim- 
ulus in that area. 

That leaves only fiscal policy as an engine 
of expansion—tax reductions or increased 
Government spending or, perhaps, a combi- 
nation of the two. But, with Federal spending 
already outrunning projections, the most 
likely avenue would seem to be the tax route. 

The most broadly recommended program 
involves a speed-up of the cuts in personnel 
income tax already scheduled to take place 
in 1972 and 1973. This would produce some 
$4.5-billion of added spending power for 
American consumers this year. 

Among businessmen, there is wide advocacy 
of a suggestion that the 7 per cent invest- 
ment-tax credit be restored to invigorate 
capital spending programs. And some busi- 
nessmen as well as economists are urging 
the start of public works or social programs 
to put more people to work. 

A recent poll by the National Federation 
of Independent Business found a strong title 
in favor of the Price Bill, which would re- 
store the 7 per cent investment credit on the 
first $15,000 of equipment and machinery 
purchased each year. Big business feels that 
it, too, needs restoration of such spending 
incentive on a permanent basis. 
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Weekly comparisons: 
Commodity index 
Currency in circulation.. 
Total loans 
Stee! production (tons)... 
Auto production 


Monthly comparisons: 
Employ 
Unemployed 


April! 
Industrial production 
Personal income... -- 


j si source. 
1 Figures subject to revision by NOTES 


index, based on 1957-59=100 and the consumers price index, based on 1967 =100, 
Commodity by the. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industrial production is Federal Reserve Board's 


are compil 
adjusted index of 1957~59=100. Imports and exports as well as 


Walter W. Heller, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, who also en- 
dorses the investment credit at 10 per cent, 
recently stated that “it should not be diffi- 
cult to devise a package of perhaps $10-bil- 
lion of quick-acting fiscal stimulus that 
would not interfere with the objective of a 
balanced budget or a surplus when we again 
reach full employment. 

The bond market continued its erratic 
pattern last week as traders and investors 
remained nervous and uncertain about the 
path of the economy and the course of in- 
terest rates. At the start of the week, the 
market saw prices dropping sharply, but later 
on there was an equally vigorous rally. 

The early decline seemed to stem from 
fears of a general increase in the prime rate 
by major banks as well as an upturn in the 
Federal Reserve's discount rate. 

On Monday, the First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, the largest bank in 
Philadelphia, did lift its basic loan rate 5% 
per cent from 5%, and the Bank of Cali- 
fornia raised its price rate to 6 per cent on 
the following day. 

Even though those moves were applauded 
privately by many bankers because of the 
rising cost of funds obtained by the banks 
for lending, other major banks did not im- 
mediately follow the lead of the two medium- 
sized institutions, and talk of a general na- 
tionwide increase faded as the week pro- 
gressed. However, the odds still seem to favor 
& broad increase in this key lending rate 
before very long. 

The New York Times Weekly Index of 
Business Activity rose to 379.9 from 351.6 a 
week earlier. A year ago it was 359.9 (revised). 

The following tables gives the index and 
its components, each of which has been 
adjusted to reflect the long term and seasonal 
variations: 


June 12, June5, June 13 
1971 1971 1976 


Combined index 
7 weeks moving average. 
Miscellaneous loadings. 
Other loadings... 
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Nevertheless, the market gained new buoy- 
ancy after the Treasury announced a $4- 
billion financing on Wednesday. To some ex- 
Perienced bond dealers this appeared to 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


June 14, 1970 


Daily oil production (barrels) __ 


Freight car loadings 


Electric power (kilowatt-hours). 


Business failures. 


Consumer's price index 
Money supp! 
Construction contracts_ 


Prior month Manufacturers inventori 
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Latest week 


June 13 June 14, 1970 


9, 752, 000 

553, 552 

32, 251, 000, 000 
193 


9, 485, 000 

567, 235 

29, 583, 000, 000 
98 


$3, 543, 100, 000 
$3, 757, 800, 000 


$97, , 
, $3, 449, 700, 000 
200, 000 $3, 247, 500, 000 


Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce. Money supply is total currency outside banks 


and demand deposits adjusted as reported by Federal Reserve Board. 
Construction contracts are compiled by the F. W. Dodge Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Information Systems Company. 

Statistics for commercial-agricultural loans, carloadings, steel, oil, electric power and business 
failures are for the preceding week and latest available. 


by Dun & Bradstreet, inc. 
employment are compiled by the 


signify that the Fed would make no move 
with ite discount rate at least until the 
Treasury’s mid-August refinancing opera- 
tions are out of the way. 

With the atmosphere improved, several 
large corporate bond issues were successfully 
sold during the week, beginning with a $60- 
million offering of the Ohio Edison Com- 
pany’s Aaa-rated bonds yielding 8.20 per cent 
on Tuesday. A $150-million offering of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation's notes and deben- 
tures moved out quickly on Wednesday, and 
@ $100-million issue of the Detroit Edison 
Company’s bonds sold swiftly on Thursday. 

All of the successful bond sales encouraged 
Wall Street and, consequently, bond prices 
advanced late Wednesday and again on 
Thursday. 

The combination of diminished concern 
about higher administered interest rates and 
of successful bond sales accounted for last 
week’s rather pronounced rebound in the 
bond market. Few bond dealers, however, 
showed any great conviction about the 
longer-term outlook for interest rates. 

Price swings in the bond market recently 
have been dramatic but not long-lasting, and 
they probably will continue to gyrate that 
way—very erratically—until the outlook for 
the economy becomes clearer, 

Other interest rates, particularly those in 
the home-mortgage sector, may also be due 
to increase. This would mean, of course, 
higher costs on the purchase of new homes. 

Some sources expect that an increase in 
the F.H.A.-V.A. interest rate, which now 
stands at 7 per cent, will be forthcoming 
soon, even though the Government recently 
rejected suggestions for such action, In some 
parts of the country, there has already been 
@ move to increase the number of “points” 
charged by lenders for making mortgage 
loans. 


The stock market's sharp decline on Friday 
pushed the leading market averages last week 
to their sharpest losses since the final week 
of June a year ago. 

The market's recent consolidation was ac- 
celerated as Wall Street showed increasing 
concern about the interest-rate picture and 
the economy's sluggish pace. Its downward 
course was accelerated as it slid below 900 
in the Dow-Jones index for the first time in 
three months. 

The Dow barometer closed the week at 
889.16, showing a net loss of 27.31 points. 
The New York Times combined average fell 
13.46 to 527.21; the Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index declined 2.10 to 98.97, and the 
New York Stock Exchange composite was 
down 1.17 to 54.63. 

Stocks that lost ground totaled 1,311 is- 


. Business failures compiled 


sues, while those that advanced numbered 
387. There were 136 issues with no change. 

Volume on the Big Board remained rela- 
tively light at 68.4 million shares, against 
66.3 million the week before. 


THE PALESTINIANS IN 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been a great many changes in the 
Palestine movement and in the attitudes 
of Palestinians during the last year, 
Jesse W. Lewis, Jr., has written about 
some of these changes in an interesting 
set of articles which appeared in the 
Washington Post last week. I commend 
his articles to my colleagues: 

PALESTINIANS NoURISH MEMORIES OF 
HOMELAND, HATRED OF ZIONISM 
(By Jesse W. Lewis, Jr.) 

BEmRUT, July 6—Whether you are squatting 
on the bare ground sipping tea in the teem- 
ing Shtila Palestinian refugee camp on the 
outskirts of Beirut or sitting in a tastefully 
appointed dining room having a multicourse 
lunch with a Palestinian professional man in 
Ramallah, in Jordan’s occupied West Bank, 
you hear the same theme: 

“We feel like strangers.” 

In countless conversations throughout the 
Arab world—across North Africa, in Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria, Israeli-occupied territory and 
the Persian Gulf—Palestinians say the same 
thing. 

Broadly they nourish the hope of returning 
to their former homes in what is now Israel 
or under Israeli occupation, though few ap- 
pear to really want to go back to live in a 
country where Jews are in the majority. 

But they feel uncomfortable, restricted 
and, in some cases used as a political football 
in the countries where they live, whether 
it is Lebanon, Syria or Jordan. 

The way Palestinians feel today is the re- 
sult of a melange of factors—their attach- 
ment to the area of land called Palestine 
during the British mandate that ended May 
15, 1948, when Israel was created; the circum- 
stances of their leaving their homes; their 
experiences since then; the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war, and the intense political propaganda 
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they've been subjected to about their own 
situation and about Israel. 

In the past six weeks, I asked more than 
100 Palestinian Arabs scattered over several 
countries: “Why do you consider yourself a 
Palestinian?” Here are some typical answers: 

“I was born in Palestine,” said one pro- 
fessional woman in Ramallah, a town of 40,- 
000 on Jordan’s occupied West Bank. “My 
mother and father were born here and their 
parents before them.” 

“Why do you consider yourself an Ameri- 
can?” asked a senior civil servant in Abu 
Dhabi, who has been in that oil-producing 
sheikdom in the Persian Gulf for the last 
five years. “I was born in Jerusalem and I 
feel it is my home." 

A 34-year-old journalist in Beirut: “I was 
born in Haifa, Palestine, and I was forced 
to leave and I cannot go back,” Haifa is now 
Israel's main port on the Mediterranean Sea. 

While it is difficult to determine how 
strong this attachment is simply by asking 
the question “Why do you feel Palestinian?”, 
any American journalist would probably get 
the same answer because the Palestinian 
question is such a hot political issue in the 
Middle East. 

However, the casual question “where are 
you from?” asked in Arabic on meeting a Pal- 
estinian will bring the answer Haifa, Jaffa 
or Lydda rather than Beirut, Amman or 
Damascus even though the persons have been 
living in those Arab cities for the past 22 
years. 

HOW IT STARTED 

It was in 1947, when the United Nations 
voted to partition Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab sectors, and in 1948, when Israel was 
declared a state that the bulk of the more 
than 700,000 Arabs became refugees. That 
number has swelled to an estimated 1.4 
million today, 

According to interviews with Palestinians 
who lived there during the bitter communal 
riots and civil war and later when Arab 
armies invaded Israel after May 15, 1948, and 
reading the historical record, there was an 
atmosphere of turmoil and fear throughout 
Palestine. 

Arab villages were not as well defended as 
Jewish settlements and the Jewish paramili- 
tary units were better trained and armed, 
There were atrocities on both sides, but the 
one most frequently cited by Arabs occurred 
in April 1948 when a group of Jewish ter- 
rorists massacred 350 Arabs, half of them 
women and children in the village of Dier 
Yassin, near Jerusalem, 

Stories of other atrocities—real or imag- 
ined—spread among the Arab population. 
The Arabs were getting the worst of the 
civil war and word spread that it would be 
safer to leave temporarily until the shoot- 
ing ended, 

The bulk of the Arabs left by foot, carry- 
ing with them what they could on their back 
or on carts, 

Since then, the Palestinians have been 
like unsettled ballast in the keel of a ship 
on stormy seas. Because of their unsettled 
status, their anger and hope of return, they 
have been susceptible to political appeals 
from many sources. 

In order to understand this, it Is necessary 
to examine how after 23 years the Palestinian 
issue has stayed alive. There are four prin- 
cipal factors. 

Perhaps the most important reason is the 
nature of the Palestinians themselves. The 
refugee population has doubled in the 23 
years. They feel they were expelled from 
their homes by force and hence they have 
an outstanding claim. Property owners have 
not been compensated and they feel deprived 
and humiliated. 

An Arab who lives in East Jerusalem and 
who since 1967 has visited his former resi- 
dence in Jaffa said: “It breaks my heart to 
see my house with strangers living there and 
I’m not allowed to go back. I can't describe 
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how it feels. By what right do they live 
there?” 

The way the Palestinians feel about Israelis 
is also an element in the story. Most Pales- 
tinilans, when asked, will say they bear no 
feelings towards Jews as such, but only to- 
ward adherents of Zionism calling for a Jew- 
ish nation in Palestine at the expense of the 
Arabs who lived there. 

Yet there is considerable anti-Jewish feel- 
ing. For example, you hear the word “Jew” 
rather than “Israeli” when talking about a 
Jewish citizen of Israel. 

Both Palestinian Arabs and Israelis who 
lived in Palestine during the mandate say 
that at the turn of the century there was 
little religious or racial conflict between the 
two communities. Many Arabs and Jews were 
neighbors and friends and it was not uncom- 
mon for both to speak each other's language. 

But as the index of Zionism caught on in 
Europe and Jewish immigration increased 
in Palestine, the Arabs began to feel threat- 
ened and communal attitudes became more 
sharply defined. 

A similar phenomenon occurred in Iraq, 
Syria and Egypt where there were large Jew- 
ish communities. 

As the Zionist campaign to establish a 
Jewish nation in Palestine reached a cre- 
scendo in 1947, the two communities in Pales- 
tine were ripe for violence. 

I asked Palestinians if the wholesale 
slaughter of millions of Jews during World 
War II made a difference when they con- 
sidered their own grievances. 

“IT am deeply sorry for what happened to 
the Jews in Europe,” one lawyer said. “But 
that does not give them the right to cause 
pain to me and force me to leave my home 
in Palestine.” 

“What on earth can justify a Jew coming 
from Russia to live in Palestine and we who 
were born here have no right to live in 
Palestine,” said a professional woman living 
on the West Bank. “Who can accept that?” 

The Palestinian Arab, like many other 
Arabs in the Middle East, sees himself as the 
victim of a world-wide “Jewish” or “Zion- 
ist conspiracy.” 

They talk of the “Zionist” or ‘“Jewish’’- 
controlled press throughout the world that 
refuses to print stories about the plight of 
the Palestinians. 


SYMBOL OF DEFEAT 


Another factor is that because Palestin- 
fans are a symbol of the defeat of Arab arm- 
ies in 1948, Arab governments have used the 
resistence of the refugees, often cynically, 
as a political issue. 

In Egypt, for example, the late President 
Nasser rarely gave a speech that did not dwell 
on the Palestinian issue as the outstanding 
problem the Arabs had with Israel. This re- 
mained so until 1956, when Israel occupied 
Sinai, when for Egypt the main item was 
to get the Israelis to withdrew. And now 
since 1967, Syria, and Jordan along with 
Egypt have their territory occupied, pushing 
the Palestinian issue back to second place. 

But while expressing solidarity with the 
Palestinians, Egyptian security officers kept 
a close watch on Gaza refugees and permitted 
only a small and carefully screened number 
to enter Egypt. 

In Lebanon also security forces kept con- 
trol of Palestinian movements throughout 
the country. 

In Jordan there has been chronic trouble 
between the East Bank where the bedouins 
dominate and the Palestinians, who feel they 
are better educated than the East Bankers 
whom they consider backward. 

But it was the 1967 Arab-Israeli war that 
has had the greatest recent impact on the 
Palestinians. “The six-day war was 1948 all 
over again for us,” explains an Amman busi- 
nessman and former resident of Jericho, a 
town that was virtually abandoned when 
the Israelis occupied Jordan up to the West 
Bank of the Jordan River. 
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“There were the same scenes of people 
leaving, frightened and uncertain.” 

Between Nov. 29, 1947, when the United 
Nations voted to partition the British man- 
date of Palestine into Jewish and Arab sec- 
tors and riots erupted throughout the man- 
date, and July 20, 1949, when the Syrian- 
Israeli armistice agreement was signed end- 
ing 14 months of Arab-Israeli warfare, an 
estimated 729,000 Arabs left what is now 
Israel. 

Most ended up on the West Bank of the 
Jordan while others went to Gaza, Lebanon 
and Syria. 

Of those who left, about 600,000 were 
share-croppers, itinerant farmers or un- 
skilled laborers. They lost either their homes 
or jobs or both. 

They moved into emergency camps set up 
by various international services organiza- 
tions until 1949 when the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
refugees (UNRWA) was created. 

Since then, the number of refugees has 
doubled to 1.4 million, according to U.N. 
figures. The total number of Palestinian 
Arabs—those who were born in the area of 
the former mandate and their offspring—is 
estimated at 2.7 million, nearly as large as 
Israel's population of 2.8 million and larger 
than Jordan’s 2.2 million. z 

If the creation of Israel caused the refugee 
problem, the actions of the Arab countries 
have kept it alive as a political issue and 
in some case made the condition worse. 

After the 1948 war that ended with the 
establishment of Israel, Egypt became the 
administering power in Gaza. 

It was Egyptian policy to conduct a pro- 
gram of political indoctrination. “In the 
schools every morning, students used to 
pledge allegiance to the Egyptian and Pales- 
tinian flag and would end the recitation with 
& vow to recover Palestine,” said Gaza 
resident. 

CROWDED CONDITIONS 


In the narrow strip of land about 25 miles 
long and about four miles wide are packed 
453,000 Palestinians under Israeli adminis- 
tration since the 1967 war. That comes out 
to about 3,235 persons a square mile, second 
only to Monaco in density. 

Of the 1.4 million refugees UNRWA says 
are on its rolls, nearly a half million live in 
camps such as the Beach Camp in Gaza. 

In the Beach Camp for a total population 
of 33,250 there are 414 outdoor toilets, con- 
structed of corrugated metal over a concrete 
platform with an oval hole leading to a pit. 
There is no flushing facility. 

There sre 47 water collection points, with 
@ total of 125 tips to serve the entire popula- 
tion, according to U.N. officials. 

Scattered throughout the camp are 89 gar- 
bage collection bins. “We try to empty them 
every day,” said a UNRWA spokesman. But 
each bin I saw was overflowing. 


NOT LIKE WELFARE 


Long-time UNRWA officials say that the 
Palestinian refugee is not comparable to a 
person on welfare in the West. 

“Unlike the relief recipient in the United 
States or England, the Palestinian refugee 
does not attribute his condition to his own 
shortcomings or bad breaks,” one UNRWA 
source said, 

“They feel that what UNRWA gives them 
is only a small part of what is due from the 
international community who they blame for 
their condition. And the 22 pounds of flour 
a month and a cholera shot doesn’t begin to 
meet their real needs. 

“They don’t feel grateful,” he said. “On 
the contrary they feel much, much more 
is due.” 

What the congested conditions of the 
camps does produce over a lifetime, observers 
say, is a volatile blend of bitterness “that ex- 
presses itself in intense anti-Western feel- 
ing.” 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


For the past several years UNRWA has had 
a series of financial crises. Currently the 
agency has more than a $85 million deficit. 

If there were to be any cuts in services 
they would probably be in education, which 
is a highly popular program. 

Some observers said even a slight cutting 
of education services would increase the pool 
of men that might be susceptible to radical 
political ideas. 

Many Palestinian employes of UNRWA 
have joined the guerrilla movement, partic- 
ularly Fatah. 

Frequent guerrilla attacks and bombings in 
Gaza have resulted in numerous Arab deaths 
since the war. The guerrillas attack other 
Arabs to discourage Gaza residents from 
working in Israel. 

In Lebanon, guerrilla organizations are in 
effective control of most of the 15 refugee 
camps and use seven UNRWA buildings in 
camps for organizing activities. 

But an UNRWA spokesman insists that the 
organization has no official contact with 
Fatah. “They have power but no official status 
as far as UNRWA is concerned,” he said. 


PALESTINIANS CHART SEPARATE COURSE 
(By Jesse W. Lewis, Jr.) 

AMMAN, July 8—An attractive Palestinian 
woman who works for the United Nations 
here in Jordan spends most of her free time— 
and some of her working hours as well—ar- 
ranging for public relations activities for 
the guerrilla movement. 

Outside Beirut, in a make-shift hospital 
an 18-year-old Palestinian boy who was born 
in a refugee camp recuperates from injuries 
he said he received on a guerrilla raid into 
Israel across the Lebanese border. His left leg 
was amputated. 

In Kuwait, a Palestinian businessman di- 
vides his 18-hour working day between op- 
erating his firm and acting as a liaison offi- 
cer for Fatah, the largest Palestinian guer- 
rilla organization. 

These are just three Palestinians living in 
different parts of the Arab world who are 
deeply involved in the Palestinian nationalist 
movement, a movement that was dormant 
until the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 


NEW WAVE OF REFUGEES 


The war produced a new wave of refugees 
from Jordan’s West Bank and Syria’s Golan 
Heights that were occupied by Israel. This 
produced a general feeling among Palestin- 
ians that Arab governments were unable to 
protect them and they decided to try to 
guide their own future. 

Since then the movement has attracted 
the active help or the imagination of most 
of the estimated 2.7 million Palestinians. 

One key reason for this militancy is the 
youth of the Palestinian population and the 
high ratio of literacy and educated Pales- 
tinians. An estimated 50 per cent of Pales- 
tinians are under 15. 

Not all Palestinians are as involved as the 
United Nations employe, the wounded guer- 
rilla or the Kuwaiti businessman. 

More typical may be the Palestinian pro- 
fessor at the American University of Beirut 
who occasionally attends “skull sessions” to 
discuss Palestinian political strategy. Or the 
Palestinian shipyard worker in Goteberg, 
Sweden, who sends part of his salary to the 
guerrilla movement fund in Beirut. 

ARMS MULTIRACIAL STATE 


The arm of the Palestine nationalist move- 
ment, as outlined in the “Palestine national 
charter,” is to establish a multiracial state in 
the former mandate area of Palestine, in 
which Arabs and Jew would live. 

To do this, the movement has tried 
through propaganda and through much less 
effective guerrilla tactics to press its case. 

There are several aspects to the Palestin- 
ian nationalist movement. 
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Tronically, the one that has received the 
most attention—the guerrillas as a para-mili- 
tary force against Israel—has been the least 
effective, according to analysis. Even many 
guerrilla leaders will say privately that the 
guerillas have never been more than a token 
threat to the Jewish state. 

Israel has a highly professional, well- 
equipped army, and excellent defenses in the 
Jordan valley and northern Israel, the area in 
which the guerrillas usually operate. When 
guerrillas try to infiltrate they are detected 
by electronic devices and helicopter-borne 
troops intercept them, usually inflicting high 
casualties. 

Also the guerrillas are fragmented into at 
least 10 major organizations that have never 
established uniform training or operation 
tactics. The publicity photographs that show 
guerrillas in training jumping over burning 
automobile tires and carrying automatic 
rifles is quite different from engaging in a 
fire-fight where rea] bullets are used. 

When they were crossing the Jordan River 
before the Jordan civil war, for example, the 
number of guerrillas killed or captured by 
Israel was often as high as nine out of ten. 
Many guerrillas never made it across the 
river because they did not know how to swim. 

Until the civil war last September, when 
King Hussein reestablished his authority, the 
guerrillas were a powerful political force 
within Jordan. In June, 1970 for example the 
guerrillas forced the king to fire his army 
chief of staff and other senior army Officers, 
one of whom was the king’s cousin. 

But since the war in Jordan, the guerril- 
la's power has been severely curbed. There 
are no longer armed guerrilla patrols in 
downtown Amman nor guerrilla bases in the 
city. Most of the guerrillas are restricted to 
the desolate hills around Jerash and Ajloun, 
in North Jordan. 


EASIER ACCESS 


Many of their forces have shifted to Leb- 
anon, where they have easier access to Israel 
across Lebanon's southern border. This ac- 
cess is tacitly permitted by an agreement 
signed in November, 1969, by Yasser Arafat, 
leader of Fatah, and the then Lebanese army 
commander. 

But the key to the guerrillas appeal and 
political power in Jordan and Lebanon is 
that Palestinians form a sizable part of 
the population in those countries. 

In the non-occupied part of Jordan, there 
are an estimated 700,000 Palestinians of a 
total population of 1.3 million. And in Leba- 
non, there are approximately 350,000 Pales- 
tinians out of a total of 2.7 million. 

TA closer examination of the Palestinians in 
Lebanon illustrates their force. When 
United States Secretary of State William 
Rogers visited Lebanon last May, one of the 
considerations in planning the route of his 
motorcade was that it had to pass within 
yards of several Palestinian refugee camps 
that straddie the main access to Beirut’s 
international airport. 

Only after Lebanese authorities worked out 
an agreement with guerrilla leaders did 
American security officials give the green 
light for Rogers to travel by car. 

15 CAMPS IN LEBANON 

There are 15 Palestinian refugee camps in 
Lebanon containing 90,000 persons. Six 
camps are around the capital, Beirut, while 
others are located around the major cities of 
Sidon and Tyre, in the south, and Tripoli, in 
northern Lebanon. 

In October and November 1969, Lebanon 
hovered on the brink of civil war because the 
army used force to try to curtail guerrilla 
activities. 

Perhaps the most successful aspect of the 
revived Palestinian movement has been to 
force world attention toward the 23-year-old 
Palestinian problem. 

The spokesmen for the Radical Popular 
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Front for the Liberation of Palestine, Ghas- 
san Kanafani, says that the main purpose of 
guerrilla airline hijackings and bombings in 
Europe is to dramatize the plight of the Pal- 
estinians in the Middle East. 

Not all Palestinians endorse such terror 
tactics, but there was general agreement at 
the time that they started such acts did 
draw world attention to the issue. 

The parent organization for nearly all 
Palestinian political activity is the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) that is head- 
ed by Yasser Arafat, who is chairman of the 
executive committee. Arafat is also head of 
Fatah, one of the groups making up the PLO. 

The PLO, which was formed in 1964, is 
recognized by the 14-nation Arab League as 
the political organization that represents all 
Palestinians. When Arafat travels, whether 
to an Arab summit meeting or outside the 
Middle East, it is as head of the PLO. 

The PLO has offices in every Arab capital, 
several in western Europe and in New York. 

Most of the propaganda activities abroad 
consist of giving lectures and distributing 
literature. 

The main policy making body of the PLO 
is the Palestine National Council, whose 
membership has been recently expanded to 
151 delegates. It is currently meeting in 


Palestinians living on the West Bank and 
in Gaza under Israel occupation, however, 
feel that the PLO does not always refiect 
their point of view. 

“But,” as one West Bank lawyer put it, 
“the PLO is the only group we have until we 
get something better.” 

PALESTINIANS ARE DivipED ON SOLUTION 

(By Jesse W. Lewis Jr.) 


Betrut.—"“If I want to be an extremist, I 
will say that the whole of Palestine is my 
land. Maybe this is the feeling of most 
Palestinians,” said a Ramallah professional 
man. 

“But as a practical matter, the partition of 
1947 or a modification of the partition plan 
whereby every Palestinian would have the 
right of return and those who choose not to 
return would be compensated—I think that 
would be acceptable.” 

This is just one Palestinian’s view in the 
midst of many conflicting opinions of how the 
23-year-old Palestinian problem can be 
solved. Because they have been scattered 
across the Middle East and had different 
experiences under different Arab govern- 
ments they have different ideas on what is an 
acceptable settlement. 

The guerrillas will say they will accept 
nothing less than to “de-Zionize’—or end 
the exclusive Jewish nature of—the former 
mandate of Palestine which is now controlled 
by Israel. 

Most Palestinians feel they have an out- 
standing, unsettled claim against Israel and 
the world still owes them something because 
it recognized the Jewish state of Israel in 
1948, giving a de jure stamp to their status 
as refugees. 

Before considering possible solutions to 
the Palestinian problem a few basic ele- 
ments must be discussed. 7 

First, there does not appear to be any one 
proposal for a solution that commands the 
approval of a majority of the Palestinians 
themselves. And, if there is one, there is 
no way of determining that a majority sup- 
port it. 

“The difficulty with any proposal,” says 
Hamdi Canaan, a businessman and political 
leader in the West Bank town of Nablus, “is 
that Palestinians cannot meet to discuss their 
future.” 

The guerrilla movement, for example, calls 
for the establishment of a multi-racial demo- 
cratic state in which Arabs and Jews would 
live. 
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For most Palestinians this may be an ideal, 
solution, but not a very practical or likely 
one. 

In general, the guerrilla solution, which 
is to be achieved by armed struggle, appeals 
to the young refugee camp-dweller, the 
young educated Palestinian and a group of 
racial intellectuals, most of whom live in 
Beirut. 

But the middle-class Palestinians—the 
group that has traditionally supplied the 
political leadership—would in general, rath- 
er have the right to return, choose not to 
and accept compensation for their lost prop- 
erty and continue their lives in peace. 

“Tf given the choice, I wouldn't go back to 
Jaffa because its a Jewish city,” said one 
Palestinian, now living in Jerusalem. “But it’s 
my right. Whether I use it or not is up to me. 
I know Jaffa as an Arab city. I want to live 
in an Arab environment.” 

A second basic element is that any solution 
to the Palestinian problem must be ac- 
ceptable to the Arab countries on Israel's 
fringe as well as to the Palestinians. This is 
a key element because the future of the re- 
fugees that now live in Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan and Gaza is of crucial importance to 
those countries. 

A solution, for example, that does not pro- 
vide funds and training for the smooth tran- 
sition from dependent refugees to produc- 
tive persons for the 176,000 Palestinians re- 
fugees, the majority of whom are Moslems, 
now living in Lebanon would create severe 
strains on Lebanon’s economy and political- 
religious balance. 

Lebanon's political system is delicately bal- 
anced between Christians and Moslems. 

In East Jordan, there are 700,000 Palesti- 
nians, more than half of the population of 
1.3 million. The Palestinian populations of 
both the West Bank and East Jordan total 
1.35 million, or about two-thirds of Jordan's 
inhabitants, 

Such statistics illustrate another dimen- 
sion of the conflict between the regime of 
King Hussein and Palestinian guerrillas. 
Many Palestinians, even though they enjoy 
citizenship under Hussein, feel they are not 
represented in relation to their numbers in 
Jordan. 

In short, as long as the Palestinian problem 
is outstanding in the Middle East, there will 
be cause for war with Israel and domestic 
conflict in Jordan and Lebanon. 

It was the cause of last September's civil 
war in Jordan, and it nearly brought on a 
civil war in Lebanon in October, 1969. 

What, then, can be done? 

“I think of one solution and that is one 
based on self-determination under a free 
plebiscite, a referendum, that is 100 per cent 
free and supervised by the United Nations 
... to ask each Palestinian what he wants. 
Just ask what he wants,” said Mahmoud Abu 
Zalaf a Palestinian who edits “al Quds”, an 
East Jerusalem Arabic daily. 

“Palestinians have been prevented from 
thinking freely for years,” he said, “because 
of political terror, occupation, restrictions 
and lack of mature political leaders and po- 
litical guidance.” 

This is the only answer that approached 
something of a consensus. Almost without 
exception, Palestinians said they wanted the 
opportunity to express themselves as Pales- 
tinians. No one, however, could be sure what 
the result of such a referendum would be. 

There is also general recognition that there 
cannot be a solution to the Palestinian prob- 
lem before there is progress toward an over- 
all settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Harb Harb, a city council member in Ram- 
allah, put it this way: “Our problem will be 
solved when the whole Arab-Israeli problem 
is solved.” 

Most feel it is premature to talk about a 
solution until the Middle East is further 
down the road to peace as a whole. 
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“There are too many questions unan- 
Swered,” one diplomat said. “What's going to 
be the future of Jerusalem, which is an in- 
tegral part of the Palestinian issue? What's 
going to be the future of the West Bank? Of 
Gaza? Only the Israelis can answer these 
questions. 

“It is generally accepted, however,” he said, 
“that if you get some kind of pragmatic po- 
litical settlement in the Middle East it would 
create an atmosphere that would make pos- 
sible the solution of the Palestinian question. 

“But in order to begin to solve it, UNRWA 
(U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees) would have to be restructured by 
a new mandate from the General Assembly, 
perhaps a new name—change it from a care- 
taker agency to an organization with the 
muscle to solve the problem. 

“The ideal time to do this is this fall when 
UNRWA’s mandate is up for another three 
year renewal. But something has to be done,” 
he said. 

“Circumstances just won't allow the Pales- 
tinians to continue like this for another 23 
years.” 


“ACTIVIST” OPEN HOUSING 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government has recently taken 
steps to assure itself even more control 
over local and individual private prop- 
erty rights. 

The administration “open housing” 
policy is unfolding as “more activist” 
than previously believed according to 
Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Father Hesburgh added that he 
“liked what we heard.” He was referring 
to President Nixon’s 8,000-word open 
housing statement issued earlier this 
month. 

Immediately following the Presiden- 
tial message, the Justice Department 
filed a suit against Black Jack, Mo—a 
St. Louis suburb—which charged that 
community with racial discrimination by 
restrictively rezoning land. 

It soon became apparent that the Fed- 
eral Government intends to bring heavy 
pressures to bear against any local com- 
munity not toeing the line as dictated 


by the national bureaucracy. GSA Ad- 


ministrator Robert L. Kunzig announced 
that his agency would cooperate with the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in investigating all prospec- 
tive sites for both public buildings and 
leased spaces. If low and moderate hous- 
ing on a nondiscriminatory basis was 
found to be inadequate in a community, 
it could be ruled out as a site not only 
for Federal low-income housing assist- 
ance, but for other types of Federal 
building as well. 

HUD Secretary George Romney an- 
nounced further that HUD personnel 
will use new checklists to rate proposed 
projects as “superior,” “adequate,” or 
“poor.” Romney said that a key item on 
the checklist would be “nondiscrimina- 
tory location.” “A proposed project,” he 
disclosed, “will earn a ‘superior’ rating if 
it is outside an area of minority concen- 
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tration.” This, of course, means that the 
Federal Government is now in effect tell- 
ing individuals at the most basic gov- 
ernmental level how their towns and 
communities are to be organized. And 
this coercion, as Robert L. Carter, presi- 
dent of the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, points out, is 
backed up by the threat that “a local 
community which refuses federally sub- 
sidized low-income housing is going to 
= cut off from other types of Federal 
aid.” 

A confirmation of this interpretation 
came when Secretary Romney an- 
nounced that a similar policy would be 
implemented with regard to water and 
sewer grant programs. 

Among other things these further 
“guidelines” require sponsors of subdi- 
visions, multifamily projects, and mobile 
home courts of 25 or more units to— 

(a) Carry out an affirmative program to at- 
tract applicants of ail races, including the 
requirement that all advertising carry either 
the HUD-approved Equal Housing Oppor- 
tunity logo or slogan and that all advertis- 
ing depicting persons shall depict persons of 
majority and minority races. (b) Maintain a 
nondiscriminatory hiring policy in recruit- 
ing from both minority and majority races 
for staff engaged in the sale or rental of 
properties, (c) Specifically solicit eligible 
buyers or tenants reported to the sponsor by 
HUD area or insuring offices. 


Indeed, this does represent a “more ac- 
tivist” housing policy. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, by threat of withholding our 
own tax moneys from us at the local level, 
is coming to dictate not only a commu- 
nity’s organization and distribution, but 
also who must be solicited for housing 
sales, how housing must be advertised 
and even the composition of sales staffs. 

Recent developments in the 35th Con- 
gressional District toward expansion of 
low-income housing financed by the Fed- 
eral Government makes one wonder at 
the political masochism of the admin- 
istration with reference to its coercive ac- 
tivities in what has been one of its most 
powerful strongholds. 


THE SIGHTS OF SUMMER 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, those who 
love good writing will enjoy an article 
entitled “Sights of Summer.” It is by 
Tom Bell, who writes for the Pensacola 
News Journal. Those who read his work 
will attest to the skill with which he 
portrays the sights and sounds of sum- 
mer. It is well worth reading. I include 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Record at this 
point: 

Sicus or SUMMER 
(By Tom Bell) 

Sights and sounds of Summer... 

Epitomized for West Florida by the moss- 
festooned live oak under which the fledging 
Florida Legislature met in the 1820s. 

Epitomized by barefoot boys, who, shirt- 
sleeved climb to the protecting bower of 
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branches spreading from its giant bole. . . 
a pirate’s lair ...a white-sailed tall ship. 

Sights and sounds of Summer. 

Surf on the beach. Sound and sights and 
smells .. . aroma acrid from charring meat 
on coals . . . the faint spice of crabs boiling 
on driftwood fire . . . the full moon a silver 
crescent, then, medallion-like, full-blown as 
it rises above high-piled clouds above the 
Gulf. 

Sights of Summer . . 

The aged, resting on park benches... 
resting after years of toil . . . gnarled hands 
now idle, searching bird-like ‘for occupation. 

Forest and glade . . . broad fields of grass, 
corn, beans and melons ... all hung, sus- 
pended in the heat of noon sun, a ball of fire 
but momentarily pausing high above the 
land on transit from dawn to dusk. 

Mullet nets drying in the sun .. 
boats on the shore. 

The sounds of Summer... 

The scrape of metal on wood as fishermen 
rid the boats of Winter's accumulation . . . 
fresh-paint smell, and oakum. 

Gentle breezes that can whip to hurricane 
force, impelled by nature in the tropics. 

The sights of Summer... 

Gold gushing from the spout as new oats 
are blown from the combine. The sheen of 
gold from sun on wheat stubble. 

Youths, sunfreckles painted across their 
faces, rushing to be the first in the surf . . . 
mothers languid in the sun as their sons’ 
race for the water. 

Summer... 

Day starts with fresh cooling wind from 
Gulf before the sun, roseate below the hori- 
zon, brings full light to give the day progres- 
sive heat. 

Long days, becoming shorter as the sun 
continues on its orbit South, toward Winter. 

But the sights and sounds . . . and smells 
of Summer. 

Long lines of cars, bumper to bumper, 
progressing slowly from beach to home... 
tired, hot parents .. . irritated youngsters 
... all driving into the Summer sun... 
the end of a long Summer day. 

But Summer is more. Summer... the 
ultimate season when the earth produces 
Seeds, germinated in the Spring, produce 
their fruit. This is the harvest time .. . the 
season when the earth, dormant through 
Winter months, gives her bounty to sustain 
the world ... 

.. . all drenched by Summer storm, or 
bathed in bright blue light. Epitomized . 

. by the sights and sounds and smells 
of Summer. 


. seine 


DR. RICHARD L. HOPPING OF DAY- 
TON, OHIO, ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct honor to acknowledge that Dr. 
Richard L. Hopping of my district as- 
sumed the presidency of the American 
Optometric Association at its 74th an- 
nual congress in Houston, Tex., on June 
27. Dr. Hopping’s stature and reputation 
are well known in Dayton and through- 
out Ohio, and I am personally delighted 
to be able to extend to him my warmest 
congratulations. 

The dimension of Dr. Hopping’s honor 
is reflected by the fact that the American 
Optometric Association is a federation of 
51 optometric associations representing 
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all the States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The association speaks for nearly 
18,000 eye-care practitioners, and is the 
third largest independent health care 
profession in the country. It is significant 
to note that optometry provides over 70 
percent of the routine eye care in the 
United States today. 

The American Optometric Association 
has shown great foresight by electing Dr. 
Hopping as its president. He has repeat- 
edly exhibited his exceptional dedication 
in both civic and professional matters. 
He has been elected “Outstanding Young 
Man of the Year” by the Dayton Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men of Ohio; and 
honored by his own State professional 
Association as “Outstanding Optometrist 
of the Year.” He has been an active 
member on the board of directors of the 
Council for Retarded Children, Big 
Brother Association, the Montgomery 
County Mental Health Hygiene Associa- 
tion, and the YWCA Building Fund. 

At the age of 36, Dr. Hopping served 
as president of the Ohio Optometric As- 
sociation, from 1964-65. During his term, 
Dr. Hopping demonstrated unusual in- 
sight, loyalty, and maturity for someone 
so young. He provided his association 
with positive direction and initiative. 
It is with this same motivation that Dr. 
Hopping has become president of the 
American Optometric Association, I can 
foresee nothing less than the same drive 
and vigor that has so much character- 
ized his earlier career accompanying him 
to his new position. 

Iam delighted to have this opportunity 
to congratulate Dr. Hopping, honor his 
association, and extend my best wishes 
for the continued success of his efforts to 
provide an outstanding primary health 
care service, He is a credit to my district, 
to our State, and to his profession. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO ALL RESIDENTS 
OF INDIANA'S FIFTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
important that Members of Congress 
know the thinking of people whom they 
represent, therefore, I have sent out a 
questionnaire to all the residents of the 
Indiana Fifth Congressional District. It 
is as follows: 

DEAR FELLOW Hoosiers: I would like for 
you to give me your opinions on the major 
issues that will come before the 92nd Con- 
gress. As your elected representative, it is 
my privilege to cast my vote on legislation 
that will affect our Nation, and each of its 
individuals. 

I hope that you will take a few minutes 
of your time by filling out the questionnaire 
and mailing it today. I know that a “yes” or 
“no” response is difficult, but we in Congress 
must use this method when we vote for 
measures on the floor of the House. 

When the questionnaire has been tabu- 
lated, the results will be made available to 
you. If you would like a copy of the results 
please sign your name on the opposite page. 
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You will note a special section for new 
voters. It is important that I know the think- 
ing of the 18 to 21 year olds who will be 
voting for the first time. 

Do you support: 

1. Federal Revenue Sharing with the 
States? 

2. The President’s troop withdrawal pro- 
gram in Vietnam? 

3. The United States expanding diplomatic 
and trade relations with Communist China? 

4. The establishment of a National Health 
Insurance Program? 

5. A Constitutional Amendment which 
would allow prayer in the public schools? 

6. Pollution control legislation if it would 
mean paying higher income taxes? 

7. The new Postal Corporation? 

8, The concept of an all volunteer army? 


JOEL CARLSON DESCRIBES RE- 
PRESSION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year Joel Carlson left South Africa 
after serving for more than a decade as 
one of the leading civil rights lawyers 
for black South Africans. 

A South African citizen, Mr. Carlson 
humbly described his work there as re- 
acting “as any civilized person would 
respond.” But his activities in defense 
of victims of discriminatory laws are 
testimony to his great commitment to 
human rights in that troubled nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in cooperation with the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, Mr. Carlson represented 37 
South West Africans in the first case 
under the notorious “Terrorism Act.” 
He sued the minister of police on behalf 
of the widow and children of a man who 
died in police detention following the 
administration of electric shocks. And 
last year, he secured the acquittal of 19 
nonwhite political defendants who had 
been in detention for over a year— 
mostly in solitary confinement. 

Mr. Carlson, who is now a senior 
fellow at the Center for International 
Studies, discussed his work and the 
array of repressive laws he fought in 
South Africa in an address before a joint 
meeting of a section of the American 
Bar Association and the Lawyers Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights Under Law in 
Washington on April 30, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Carlson’s 
remarks are worth sharing with my col- 
leagues, and at this point I include them 
in the RECORD: 

SOUTH AFRICA 1971: “THE SECURITY OF THE 
STATE” VERSUS "THE LIBERTY OF THE INDI- 
vipvaL"—“A PRECEDENT” 

(By Joel Carlson) 

Mr. Chairman, Brothers in Law, ladies and 
gentlemen: You have both honored and 
challenged me by your invitation to me to 
address your two august law bodies. It is an 
honor which is more than I deserve, for what 
I did in South Africa was to react as any 
civilized person would respond, but may I 
accept the honor gratefully and humbly. It 
is a challenge for you tò have asked me to 
speak to you on the eve of “Law Day” and 
South Africa-has a lesson to teach. It is a 
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challenge I accept. Let me tell you then of 
South Africa today. 

The Republican Constitution Act No. 32 
of 1961 created South Africa a Republic. A 
Parliament of 166 white members elected 
from 4 provinces and from S.W. Africa—now 
called “Namibia”—constitute a Sovereign 
Legislature. 

Out of a population of just under 22,000,- 
000 people, 2,028,000 whites are permitted to 
vote to elect members of Parliament. At the 
last election in 1970,—1,493,000 white voters 
cast their votes for the white candidates of 
the legally exclusively white parties; 96.5 per- 
cent of this electorate voted for the contin- 
uance of the present white supremacist soci- 
ety while 3.5 percent of this electorate voted 
for the most moderate change to be made 
within the existing framework. Those mod- 
erate conservatives have one member of Par- 
liament, Helen Suzman, who is elected more 
for her personality than her party policies. 


RETAINING POLICIES 


It is true to say, given the alteration of a 
detail here or there, that the whole white 
electorate wish the status quo to be main- 
tained. 

The question is: Can it be? 

There are 22 million people in South Africa 
and Namibia but only 2 million have a voice 
in it supreme legislative authority. 

I as a lawyer, brought onto the frontiers 
of change, was able to witness the struggle 
between those forces maintaining the status 
quo and the forces urging some real and 
more equitable system of government. As a 
result I can tell you something about how 
the status quo is maintained. 

In examining how this is done we are able 
to see what is done. It is necessary there- 
fore tO appreciate that it serves little to 
maintain law and order by such force of 
law that in the process individual liberty 
and fundamental freedoms are destroyed. 

In South Africa there is little left of 
fundamental liberty, liberty of the individ- 
ual that can be enjoyed. This applies, as in- 
deed it must do, to all the population. Black 
and White are deprived of their liberties. 

In order to uphold, by force of law, the 
rule of the Whites and their supremacy, 
these rulers have needed to substitute for 
the “concept of the fundamental liberty of 
the subject,” the “concept of the security 
of the State.” The Whites, happy to enjoy 
their privileges and the highest standard of 
living anywhere in the world, have accepted 
the replacement of “liberty” by “State secu- 
rity.” 

To the Courts, to the White public, to all 
authority the use of the magic phrase “this 
constitutes a threat to State security” 
silences all questions and justifies all police 
actions. 

ALMOST TOTAL ACQUIESCENCE 


I have seen Bishops accept it when their 
Deans are arrested and detained: I have 
seen lawyers accept it when their brothers 
are detained, and editors accept it, as well 
as the White public and authority, accept it, 
and most unforgivable I have seen judges 
not only accept it but lean over to uphold 
the patently unjust and irregular actions of 
the executive and police. 

It is most unforgivable for judges and law- 
yers to accept blindly this concept of “State 
security” when harsh executive action is 
taken. For lawyers are above all the Guard- 
fans and watchdogs of our liberty. In looking 
back at South Africa, my country of birth 
which I dearly love, I can tell you how 
the status quo, the security of the state, 
has been maintained at the cost of human 
dignity and liberty. 

A prerequisite of any examination of South 
Africa is the appreciation that “the State” 
Test squarely on a concept which featured 
largely in Europe in the thirties and forties— 
that is Race Classification. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


After 20 years of legislation the “Popula- 
tion Registration Act No. 29 of 1970,” is the 
streamlined basis of rigid race discrimina- 
tion. In terms of it, every single person alive 
or dead is classified according to race. It is 
necessary on birth, during life, and on death 
for every person to be classified, for on a 
Person's classification flows all his rights and 
privileges or lack of them. The Act pro- 
vides that every person shall be issued with 
a race classification document immediately 
after registration of birth; this replaces the 
old birth certificate. 


REGISTRATION PROCESS 


On reaching 16 years of age every person 
is photographed and shall apply for a more 
comprehensive document setting out iden- 
tity numbers. This number is part of a code 
which will indicate sex, date of birth, race 
classification and citizenship. 

For Africans only such documents shall 
register: 

(a) his district of ordinary residence 

(b) his ethnic group or tribe to which 
he is attached 

(c) further details concerning his birth 

(d) his fingerprints 

In addition provision is made for a “rec- 
ord of voting” for all those who are entitled 
to vote but this has not yet been promul- 
gated by the State President. Why is there 
a delay? Not because of any hesitation on 
the part of the State to implement the law, 
but only because the state has not yet “com- 
puterized” all this information it wishes to 
keep. Who, I wonder, will be the lucky sup- 
plier of this computer—an English firm, an 
American one, a French one? I do not know. 

There are just over 15 million Africans in 
South Africa and Namibia—all classified ac- 
cording to ethnic origin and tribe. Over a ten 
year period 8,000,000 of them have been ar- 
rested and jailed for pass offenses. These 
“Pass” offenses are crimes nowhere else in 
the world. They are crimes relating only to 
color of skin—the Blackness of Africans, This 
is part of the race classification pattern— 
part of the discrimination based on race. 

Every single day, 7 days a week, 365 days 
a year, and on Sundays too for this super 
Calvinist regime, a daily average of 2,500 
Africans are arrested under the Pass Laws in 
South Africa: The average time for a case 
is 2 minutes. 

MANY ARRESTS 


In Parliament in 1969, a Parliamentarian 
was shocked and disclosed that 1,777,662 
Africans had been arrested. But the average 
yearly figure is 750,000. Our prison popula- 
tion on a daily average basis is presently on 
last known figures 90,555, that is 244 times 
that of the United Kingdom which is 38,000. 
Britain population is 55,000,000 which is more 
than double that of South Africa’s. 47% of 
the world’s hangings take place in South 
Africa. 

The degradation of police and of their 
victims is an inevitable result. Pass Laws 
and their execution act like acid corroding 
human relationships of society and destroy- 
ing respect for law. The feelings and con- 
cern for one another which I believe all men 
and women have and exhibit in all civilized 
society is eaten away. 

Increasingly there are Africans and others 
no longer willing to accept the state of af- 
fairs in South Africa who seek changes. The 
State security forces armed by the many 
laws already passed strive to prevent any 
such change I say any quite deliberately. 
Parliament has designed laws to prohibit the 
bringing about of any political, social or 
economic change to the present structure. 

A body of laws exists to deal with such 
matters and is called “Security Legislation.” 
It may also be called “Regulation Designed 
to Prevent and Outlaw Change.” It is a crime 
punishable by death, or by long imprison- 
ment, one year being compulsory, to advo- 
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cate political, social or economic change 
where this involves any unlawful act or 
omission, whatever the nature of the unlaw- 
ful act or omission (Suppression of Commu- 
nism Act which creates “Statutcry Com- 
munism.") 

“It is a crime punishable by death or a 
minimum of 5 vears imprisonment. to com- 
mit any unlawful act whereby the main- 
tenance of law and order is endangered, any 
property damaged, the movement of traffic 
obstructed or the administration of the af- 
fairs of state embarrassed unless the defense 
can prove various listed circumstances. 

“It is a crime punishable by death or a 
minimum of 5 years imprisonment, to com- 
mit any act—and here no qualification of 
unlawfulness is present—if done with intent 
to endanger the maintenance of law and or- 
der, such intent be presumed where the act 
is likely to have had any one of a number of 
listed results, such as the achievement of 
any political, social or economic aim—the 
cause of financial loss to any person. 

“In order to escape conviction a defend- 
ant must prove beyond reasonable doubt he 
did not intend any of the listed results. 
These are crimes of “Terrorism.” 


DEMEANING LABELS 


Having classified a person by calling him 
a nasty name “Terrorist” “Communist” 
“Subversive” it is easy to deal with him 
and deprive him of all his rights and his 
liberty. 

The law assists too by providing definitions 
of crimes which are vague, wide and all 
embracing. 

To assist further the law legislates back- 
wards. An act committed in 1962 may have 
been legal then but is now made illegal in 
1967, e.g. [Sec. 9(1) of the Terrorism Act 83 
of 1967. Sec. 23 of the General Law Amend- 
ment Act No. 62 of 1966 and others]. 

The law permits special courts and spe- 
cial procedures providing for instance for 
the prosecution to join in the same indict- 
ment a number of charges not necessarily 
relating to the same offense or arising out 
of the same transaction against a number 
of persons. Even although the offense is com- 
mitted by different persons at different times 
and places and different offenses are com- 
mitted persons may be charged in the same 
charge and all tried together. [Sec. 327(1) 
and 328 of the Criminal Procedure Act No. 
56 of 1955. Sec. 5(c) of the Terrorism Act, 
Sec. 12(6) (a) of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act No. 37 of 1963. 

The right to bail is removed merely by the 
Attorney General handing in a certificate 
and the Court may then make no inquiries 
into the matter. 

The burden of proof is made easy for the 
State and since 1953 (General Law Amend- 
ment Act) an accused is more and more fre- 
quently required to prove his innocence and 
the Court may presume his guilt. 

Furthermore whether the crime is com- 
mitted in Los Angeles or Miami the trial can 
be held in Syracuse, 


HEAVY PENALTIES 


The above 1953 law outlaws organized 
protest and processions and imposes heavy 
fines, imprisonment or whipping or both for 
any offense “committed by way of protest or 
in support of any campaign for the repeal or 
modification of any law.” [Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act No. 8 of 1953] 

Thus 354 students, lecturers, churchmen, 
and others were arrested and charged under 
this wide ranging law when they marched in 
orderly fashion to the main police station in 
Johannesburg to protest redetention of “The 
22” last year. The 22 Africans had been de- 
tained originally over a year earlier as ‘Ter- 
rorist detainees." They were then brought to 
Court and charged, not as “Terrorists” but 
as “Communists.” Then in February 1970 
they were acquitted by the Supreme Court 
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when the Attorney General withdrew his 
prosecution. Immediately the Judge left the 
bench, the Security Police moved in, and in 
Court, redetained “The 22.” 

Twelve weeks after their redetention, again 
under the Terrorism Act, the students after 
a meeting at their university spontaneously 
walked in procession to John Vorster Square. 
They were arrested and charged. Of the 354, 
30 were charged and 29 of them pleaded 
guilty to a municipal by-law contravention 
and paid a R50 fine. But as with all those 
who show opposition in S.A. the punishment 
did not end with the Court conviction and 
sentence. The Security police pursued and 
still pursue everyone of those marchers. 
When they apply for passports they are 
called in for questioning. If they need Gov- 
ernment approval for any action—a bursary, 
a grant, a visa, the Security Police interferes. 
The arm of the law is long and so is its 
vengeance. 

Concerning “The 22,” after all the protest, 
19 of them were brought to trial after a 
further 5 month redetention. 3 had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, one of these being found 
in a mental home. Eventually in August 
1970, some 15 months after their detention 
and remaining in custody they were retired. 
But with all the powers of the law the inept 
Attorney General and his inefficient prosecu- 
tors brought 540 allegations against the same 
accused who had been acquitted in February. 
Of these allegations about 538 were identi- 
cal and not even the Judges could help the 
Attorney General and the Security Police in 
finding the differences in allegations which 
originally said “Accused 1, 2 and 3 consented 
to do this and that.” The Judge found he 
had no alternative but to throw the new 
charge out and did so. 


NEW ARREST ORDERS 


This upset the Security Police and on their 


suggestion the Justice Minister immediately 
issued Banning and House Arrest orders on 
all those twice acquitted. They were all 
placed under restrictions for 5 years. In addi- 
tion the State lodged an appeal to the high- 
est Court in the land and arranged for an 
expeditious hearing. The 3 Appeal Judges 
deliberated long and cautiously but found 
that they could only come to one conclu- 
sion. In reality, try as they might they 
could find no difference in the 2 indictments, 
so in December 1970 they dismissed the 
Appeal. 

But the 19 were still subjected to con- 
stant harassment, intimidation and persecu- 
tion and their families too suffered. 

It must be emphasized that acquittal does 
not mean a defendant is free. Despite long 
periods of detention and interrogation the 
accused is still considered guilty—guilty in 
the eyes of the Justice Minister. So there is 
whole practice of “Punishment without 
charge or trial’—Banning, house arrest, 
banishment or indefinite detention. 

Moreover, a man who has been punished 
after his conviction and sentence—and hav- 
ing served his sentence, is punished twice. 
Before such a man, a political prisoner who 
serves his full sentence without any remis- 
sion and in the harshest maximum security 
conditions, leaves jail he is served with house 
arrest or banning orders. Or he may dis- 
appear from society into banishment. The 
Security Police never forgets or forgives and 
is ever vengeful of the threats passed to it by 
anyone. 

ENDLESS CIRCLE 

Yet with all these powers the Security 
Police were not satisfied. As a lawyer in 
South Africa I saw the Security Police ask 
for a relaxation of the rule of law to permit 
aberration (a). Then having been given (a) 
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they said in fact it wasn’t sufficient and 
they needed (b) and (c). Then they said 
with the knowledge they now had managed 
to obtain, and their own judgment which 
was of course sound and necessary and in 
the interest of State security they needed 
(d) (e) and (f). They, of course, had to get 
that too. 

Now the position is that the Security 
Police are a law unto themselves. Their 
actions are the law. 

It is the head of the Security Police as it 
happens who tells the public and all au- 
thority—that in future all political trials 
will be held in such a place. The Minister 
of Justice and the Attorney General listen. 

If you are to be punished without trial, 
the Minister acts on the advice of his Se- 
curity Police. 

If you are to receive a passport or not, or 
you have your passport withdrawn, it is a 
matter of security and the Security Police 
believe this is necessary so the Minister acts. 

If you are to hold a procession or a meet- 
ing it is not the Mayor or the Chief Magis- 
trate who must be consulted and finally 
determine the matter—it is referred to the 
Security Police and the Mayor or Chief Mag- 
istrate acts on the recommendations of the 
Security Police. 

The Security Police are everywhere and 
with large secret funds of undisclosed 
amounts, in the Universities, as informers in 
political parties, as spies, informers in 
churches, and everything you say may be 
heard. There is telephone tapping and bug- 
ging and surveillance of people. There are 
agent provocateurs, there is intimidation, 
warnings, questionings, late night visits, 
harassments of all kinds. But State Security 
is maintained and police power had gone mad. 

WIDE POWER 


What is the limit of the power of the Se- 
curity Police? Do they themselves know and 
accept any limit? 

Section (6) of the Terrorism Act permits 
indefinite detention of a person without 
trial. 

If the Security Police will it, such a person 
is held in solitary confinement. If the Se- 
curity Police require it, he is held incom- 
municado or allowed visitors, as Security 
Police decide. 

If Security Police consider it necessary a 
detainee may not be allowed to wash or 
shave or change his clothing or have eating 
utensils—it all depends on them. 

A detainee may be interrogated endlessly 
or not for months after his detention. 

No Court may inquire into or pronounce 
upon the validity of any such action taken by 
the Security Police (Sec. 6(i) of the Terror- 
ism Act). 

Professor Arthur Larson of Duke University 
attended one trial in Pretoria as observer for 
the World Lutheran Federation—the trial of 
37 Namibians and said, 

“If you pass a statute which gives the po- 
lice . . . free reign to do almost anything 
they please in the way of human rights, and 
then excuse this by saying that you will of 
course rely on the discretion of the authori- 
ties not to abuse this power, you have for all 
practical purposes, thrown away law and 
substituted unlimited personal tyranny.” 

It is not surprising and not unexpected 
that time and again serious allegations have 
been made of unlawful assaults and torture 
during interrogation. 

It is not surprising too that the Min- 
ister when called on to investigate declines 
to do so and no judicial enquiry is held. 


TESTIMONY ABOUT TORTURE 


Detainees have said on oath that they have 
been stripped naked, suspended above the 
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ground, electrically shocked after being 
blindfolded, and made to stand endlessly. 

It is known that at least 14 detainees have 
died in detention but the figure of 18 has 
substance too. It is hard to ascertain how 
many have died as a result of detention. In- 
quest Magistrates have held that at least 
7 detainees died by “suicidal hangings.” 

One detainee jumped from the 7th floor 
window of his interrogation room. The Se- 
curity Police have sald others have died as 
& result of “falling in a shower” or “slipping 
on a piece of soap” or “falling downstairs.” 

The most poignant record of the death 
of a detainee which speaks for all is the 
Statement in Parliament which simply re- 
cords: 

“An unknown man died on an unknown 
date of a cause unknown.” 

How can the unbridled, power mad Se- 
curity Police now be controlled. The answer 
for South Africa and South Africans is not 
an easy one and it may be that peaceful 
ways of change are outdated. 

But the lesson to be learned is not to 
start on this road to ruin, this self-destroy- 
ing plague of arbitrary powers being granted 
to Security Police or executive authority. 
Make everyone subject to the law and equal 
before it. The words of an American Judge 
were: 

“The history of liberty has largely been 
the history of observances of procedural safe- 
guards.” 

It is not new but it must be said again 
and again so that it is remembered and 
applied. 

Lawyers must invoke the protection of 
the laws guarding the subjects’ liberty. Law- 
yers must ensure that the Rule of Law is 
supreme. Lawyers must be awake to any 
threat to liberty. Lawyers must reject all 
laws which do not observe and provide for 
procedural safeguards, 

Lawyers must ensure that the liberty of 
the individual is upheld under the Rule of 
Law. 


MISS LINDA JEAN MOYER CHOSEN 
MISS VIRGINIA 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, it 
has long been well known that the State 
of Virginia is graced by many lovely 
young ladies. Last Saturday evening, it 
was established that Tidewater Virginia 
can boast the loveliest of them all. 

On Saturday evening, July 10, the 
finals of the Miss Virginia Pageant were 
held in Roanoke. At that time, Miss 
Norfolk, Miss Linda Jean Moyer, was 
chosen Miss Virginia, and Miss Ports- 
mouth, Miss Katherine Bruce Liebler, 
was named first runner-up. 

Miss Moyer was a first-round win- 
ner in the swimsuit competition, and 
Miss Liebler won in that same round for 
her talent in ballet. They are both young 
ladies of warmth, charm, and poise, and 
most deserving of the recognition they 
have received. Miss Moyer will be a junior 
at Chowan College, and Miss Liebler will 
be a sophomore at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity. They are a credit to their 
schools, their cities, and our State, and I 
salute them both. 
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July 13, 1971 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. J. W. Hunt, Springfield Com- 
munity Church, Panama City, Fla., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Qur Father, we thank Thee for the 
great country You have given us, for the 
Almighty power by which we are kept, 
and for the love You have bestowed upon 
us. We also thank You for those, past and 
present, whom You have given us to guide 
our Nation into the manifold blessings 
that we have received. We ask Thee here 
and now to bless the undertakings of 
each one present today. Keep Thy hand 
upon them and direct each individual 
so that what they do will be in unity, and 
will please Him who made us all in His 
image and likeness. These things we ask 
in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


REV. J. W. HUNT DELIVERED THE 
PRAYER FOR THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES TODAY 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the prayer 
today was delivered by my close personal 
friend, Rev. J. W. Hunt, of Panama City, 
Fla. He is outstanding among church 
leaders in my State and his responsibili- 
ties include supervision of more than 300 
churches extending from Florida to for- 
eign nations. I have long admired and 
appreciated Reverend Hunt for his im- 
portant contributions to a better way of 
life and I feel that we in the House are 
fortunate that he could be with us today 
to deliver a very fine opening prayer. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 186] 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Green, Oreg. 


Stratton 
Stuckey 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Ware 
Zwach 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Landgrebe Pepper 
Lent Purcell 
Long, La. Rangel 
McCulloch Rees 
Murphy, N.Y. Ryan 
Nelsen Scheuer 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R.19. An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national boating safety program. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 


PROVIDING AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 515 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 515 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8699) to provide an Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief Justice of the United States. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmirH), pending which I 


yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us 
makes in order a bill providing for an 
administrative assistant to the Chief 
Justice. There was no controversy that 
Iam aware of in the committee that of- 
fers the legislation, nor was there any 
controversy in the Committee on Rules 
concerning this legislation; therefore, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as stated by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. BoLLING) House Resolution 
515 provides for 1 hour of debate under 
an open rule for the consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 8699, providing for an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

The bill provides for the creation of an 
office of administrative assistant to the 
Chief Justice to be staffed as follows: 
One administrative assistant at $40,000; 
one legal assistant at $22,897; one sec- 
retary at $12,669. 

There are incidental costs including 
furniture, equipment and personnel 
benefits, and they are expected to total 
about $20,000. 

The projected cost of the office is 
about $95,000 the first year and $86,600 
annually thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING), the 
indications are that there are no objec- 
tions to this bill. I, for one, happen to 
object to it. I object to the rule and I 
object to the bill being here today. I 
think we are wasting our time here to- 
day in considering this particular bill. 
We have a very distinguished Commit- 
tee on Appropriations that considered 
the bill H.R. 9272 on June 24 of this 
year and it passed the House by a vote 
of 337 to 10. 

H.R. 9272 appropriated money for the 
Supreme Court. For the Chief Justice, 
and the eight Justices and office help, and 
so forth, of the Court—it is $3,482,000. 

For printing and binding of opinions 
of the Supreme Court reports, $317,000. 

Miscellaneous expenses to be expended 
by the Chief Justice, $318,000. 

Automobiles for the Chief Justice of 
the United States, $13,400. 

Books for the Supreme Court, $49,000. 

These are continuing authorizations 
for this particular agency. They may not 
incluae this one specific administrative 
assistant unless this legislation is passed. 
However, the subcommittee chaired by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney) held extensive hearings on this 
for the Supreme Court and they have 
given them extra help this year. 3 

I do not think the administrative as- 
sistant that they gave will get quite the 
total amount of money that this bill pro- 
vides or the legal assistant and the secre- 
tary may not get quite the same amount 
of money. But according to the infor- 
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mation I have that has been submitted 
to me, I think they have been treated 
quite well this year and I do not think 
it is necessary for us to pass this legisla- 
tion here today. 

We are only talking about a small 
amount of money, but some place along 
the line—some place maybe we ought to 
start saving a little bit of money and put 
confidence in our Committee on Appro- 
priations that has worked so hard on 
these bills in trying to provide a fair 
amount of money. I think they have done 
so, so far as the Supreme Court is 
concerned. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
whole situation—I am opposed to the 
rule and to the bill and I intend to vote 
against them. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks and with the mature judgment as 
portrayed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia now in the well, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Rules. 

I happen to be one who has continu- 
ously suggested, as an officially elected 
objector, that this bill be taken off of 
the Consent Calendar and that it be de- 
bated. It was for just such reasons as the 
gentleman has so succinctly suggested 
that we did this—plus the fact that it 
does not meet the criteria for considera- 
tion under the unanimous consent cal- 
endar, as agreed on by the House during 
our organizing session at the first of the 
year. 

In addition to this, it seems that this 
authorization would allow an unusual 
amount of travel for duties other than 
that customarily assigned by the Con- 
stitution and the legislative body to the 
judiciary. Such travel, TV appearances, 
and national speeches, would impinge on 
time for judicial poundering, duties, and 
decision. The executive branch of the 
Government as well as the legislative 
have suffered too much in decisions of 
this body by decree, by fiat, and by a 
finding of the judiciary branch, the 
highest judicial tribunal of our Govern- 
ment. For all these reasons plus the fact 
that I do not believe we need a traveling 

_body engaged in “politics” all of which is 
under present consideration of the newly 
created joint commission of the House 
and Senate on the continuing congres- 
sional operations. 

I certainly want to join the gentleman 
and assure colleagues that I will be 
pera this further “administrative” 

elp. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will continue to yield, I find that much 
of the work that is set forth in the com- 
mittee’s report in substantiation of this 
additional administrative help all the 
way down the line including officers and 
secretaries, is taken care of by the Ju- 
dicial Conference and Administrative Of- 
fice of the Courts anyway. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish to join in com- 
mending the gentleman from California 
for his opposition to this bill. This is one 
of the first, if not the only bill I have 
ever seen before the Congress in which 
an official of this Government is per- 
mitted to fix salaries, and in this case 
apparently a salary of $40,000 a year, 
for an assistant, since a salary of $40,000 
is supposed to conform to level 3 of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

Then, in addition to an assistant, there 
is provided an unlimited staff as to num- 
bers and pay. 

Already in the Administrative Office 
of the US. Courts they have a $40,000 
Director, a $36,000 Deputy Director, one 
supergrade GS-18, 4 supergrade GS-17’s, 
and one supergrade GS-16. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to be de- 
feated out of hand. I agree with the 
gentleman from California. The rule 
ought to be defeated; but if not, the bill 
ought to be defeated. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
giving consideration to this proposal to- 
day, if they are short of help over in the 
Supreme Court, I believe there is some- 
thing we ought to consider. 

I have in my hand a clipping from the 
Washington Daily News dated July 7. 
The article is entitled “Nice Work If You 
Can Get It.” 

The article states— 

A financial statement for the first six 
months of 1971 by Justice William O. Doug- 
las shows that his outside earnings—chiefly 
from speaking and writing—were more than 
his salary. 

This gives Justice Douglas a unique dis- 
tinction. 

He is the first man to have a “moon- 
lighting” job as a Justice of the U.S.. Su- 
preme Court. 


Specifically, Justice Douglas reported 
as follows in answering a five-part ques- 
tionnaire; In answer to part 1, Justice 
Douglas reported—— 

"My financial report for the 6 months end- 
ing June 30, 1971,” included $37,002.66 for 
this bracket, broken down as $6,245.20 from 
lectures he gave and $30,757.66 for royalties. 


If they are short of help over there, 
it seems that the people who have that 
responsibility could tend to their busi- 
ness instead of moonlighting first. I sug- 
gest that we vote this proposal down. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the discussion we have just had, 
it seems to me I should point out to the 
Members of the House that this matter 
is before the House on the basis of a 
recommendation from the Judicial Con- 
ference. It was reported unanimously by 
the subcommittee that dealt with it and 
it passed the full committee. The Chief 
Justice today is a gentleman named Bur- 
ger, a new appointee. The duties of the 
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Chief Justice over the years have ex- 
panded enormously. In addition to his 
duties as Chief Justice, he is Chairman 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Judicial Center. 

This is a wholly nonpolitical problem, 
and it has nothing to do with issues. It is 
a matter that deals with administrative 
efficiency. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr. CELLER. The Chief Justice of the 
United States also serves as Chairman of 
the Board of the National Gallery of 
Art, and as Chairman of the Board of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Those two as- 
signments generate substantial corre- 
spondence with people all over the coun- 
try. His present staff is woefully inade- 
quate to take care of all the chores that 
are piled on him with reference only to 
those two assignments; the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National Gallery of 
Art. 
When you consider that he is also 
Chairman of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States which serves Federal 
trial and appellate courts throughout the 
Nation, and makes legislation recom- 
mendations to the Congress, you must 
realize the degree of his responsibility. 
— He is watchful over all the judges that 
constitute our Federal judicial system. 
He attends all functions of many of the 
circuit judicial conferences. We can see 
what a staggering task he has. He needs 
this administrative help. He needs some- 
body to establish liaison between him- 
self and the various circuit judges and 
district judges and members of the 
boards of directors of these various in- 
stitutions which we, the Congress, by 
legislation have piled onto him. 

He did not ask to become National 
Chairman of the National Gallery of 
Art. He did not seek to become Chair- 
man of the Smithsonian Institution. We 
forced those jobs on the office of Chief 
Justice. Are we now to be stingy and 
niggardly in making appropriations so 
he can carry out those assignments? If 
we were, we would be woefully lacking 
in judgment, it seems to me. A man who 
is stingy is always poor. If we are stingy, 
we are poor in providing relief to a co- 
ordinate branch of our Government and 
particularly to the Chief Justice thereof, 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York that if this 
administrative legal assistant and secre- 
tary were supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of helping the Chief Justice as far 
as being Chairman of the Smithsonian 
and of the National Gallery of Art, there 
was no such statement as that made be- 
fore the Rules Committee. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
and I would offer an amendment for 
this purpose if it were germane, that 
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we remove him from these responsibili- 
ties as Chairman of the Board of the 
Smithsonian and the National Gallery. I 
do not know how they got started in the 
first place. 

I would suggest the Judiciary Commit- 
tee review those actions and let some- 
body else have those responsibilities, 
somebody with whom those responsibili- 
ties would be more in keeping than with 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the case 
for the rule and the bill rests on the need 
of the Chief Justice for additional ad- 
ministrative assistance. It seems to me 
very clear that a good case was made for 
the need of this assistance. Until it came 
to the floor, there was virtually no op- 
position on the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr). 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as the experi- 
ence we had in the Rules Committee gave 
us to understand, what was said here this 
morning was not wholly unanticipated. 
We recognize that the bill is a perfect 
vehicle for grave controversy until it is 
thoroughly understood. It can be thor- 
oughly understood only if we proceed un- 
der this rule to an in-depth debate on the 
issues involved. I urgently request that 
the House give the committee the oppor- 
tunity it deserves to illustrate the merit 
of this bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8699) to provide an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8699, with Mr. 
Sisk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Porr) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, in recent years the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States has been called 
upon to perform an expanding volume 
and variety of administrative duties. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has recommended legislation to 
the Congress to create the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Chief Jus- 
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tice in order to alleviate this burden. H.R. 
8699 results from the recommendation 
of the Judicial Conference and is spon- 
sored by the members of the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee who heard testimony 
on the need to furnish administrative aid 
to the head of the judicial branch of the 
Government. 

In reply to those who raise the ques- 
tion of expenses or so-called extrav- 
agances it is appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the size of our 
Federal budget is $249 billion, while the 
size of the Federal judiciary budget is 
only $174 million. 

The size of the Federal judiciary budg- 
et is only $174 million, or one-four- 
teenth of 1 percent of the entire Federal 
budget. That is for a coordinate branch 
of the Government. 

The size of the Supreme Court budget 
is $5 million, 3 percent of the Judiciary 
budget, which in turn is only one-four- 
teenth of 1 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget. 

The cost of the Office of Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Chief Justice by 
virtue of this bill would be approximate- 
ly $94,000 for the first year and about 
$86,000 for the second and subsequent 
years; or 2 percent of the Supreme Court 
budget, which is only 3 percent of the 
Federal Judiciary budget, which in turn 
is only one-fourteenth of 1 percent of 
the entire Federal budget. 

I do not see how we can haggle over a 
few dollars, comparatively, when it comes 
to giving aid to one of the heads of a 
coordinate branch of the Government, 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 
I believe we ought to accord him dignity 
and honor by giving him the needed help 
to carry out officially his functions. 

Today the Chief Justice is responsible 
for presiding over the Supreme Court and 
the daily operations of the staff and per- 
sonnel of that tribunal. 

In the past 20 years the number of fil- 
ings in the High Court has more than 
tripled, from 1,300 in 1950 to over 4,000 
filings in 1970. 

The Chief Justice also serves as chair- 
man of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. The Judicial Conference 
is composed principally of the chief 
judges of the 11 circuit courts of appeal 
and judges of certain Federal district 
courts. Direction of the Conference is a 
staggering task in and of itself. There 
are about 30 different committees in- 
volved in that Judicial Conference, and 
the Chief Justice is the chairman. 

The Judicial Conference makes rec- 
ommendations to the Congress as to law 
and procedure affecting the judicial sys- 
tem, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 4 minutes. 

The Chief Justice is also chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal 
Judicial Center, which we established a 
few years ago by act of Congress. The 
acts of the Congress which relate to the 
Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts and the Federal Judicial Center 
place ultimate responsibility for the di- 
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rection of these activities on the Chief 
Justice. 

In all of these capacities he receives 
communications from judges, lawyers, 
bar associations, law schools, and mem- 
bers of the public on a wide variety of 
subjects. At the present time the staff of 
the Chief Justice consists of one senior 
law clerk who coordinates all cases com- 
ing into the office of the Chief Justice; 
and, comparably to the staff of each of 
the Associate Justices, three law clerks 
and two secretaries who process the judi- 
cial work. A third secretary, temporarily 
on loan from the Federal Judicial Center, 
assists the Chief Justice in processing 
general correspondence. 

The bill before you authorizes the ap- 
pointment of an administrative assist- 
ant to serve at the pleasure of the Chief 
Justice and to perform such duties as 
may be assigned to him. Among other 
duties it is expected that the administra- 
tive assistant would maintain commu- 
nication on the Chief Justice’s behalf 
with the committees of the Judicial Con- 
ference, the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the Federal Judi- 
cial Center, and the chief judges of the 
11 courts of appeal, and many of the 
chief judges of the 93 Federal district 
courts, as well as on other matters apper- 
taining to the National Gallery of Arts 
and the Smithsonian Institution on each 
of which the Chief Justice serves as 
Chairman of the Board. 

These communications cover a wide 
variety of subjects, including temporary 
intercircuit assignment of judges, the 
security of courthouses, the improved use 
of Federal jurors, the assignment of 
judges to committees of the Judicial 
Conference, and cooperation with State 
court judges. 

In addition, the administrative assist- 
ant would generally act for the Chief 
Justice on assigned duties of a non- 
judicial character. 

The bill authorizes the administrative 
assistant to appoint and fix compensa- 
tion, with the approval of the Chief 
Justice, of necessary employees. This 
authority is comparable to that con- 
ferred upon the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts 
(28 U.S.C. 602). However, it is more cir- 
cumscribed in that the Chief Justice’s 
approval is a condition precedent to the 
appointment of employees. 

The budgetary requirements relating 
to this measure are set forth on page 4 of 
the committee report. They include the 
cost of compensation of the administra- 
tive assistant, one secretary, one legal 
assistant, as well as personal benefits, 
travel, miscellaneous expenses, furniture, 
and equipment. 

The total first-year cost is $94,700. The 
recurring annual cost thereafter is fixed 
at $86,600. 

Mr. Chairman, the 91st Congress au- 
thorized each chief judge of the US. 
Court of Appeals to obtain the services 
of a qualified circuit court executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. CELLER. The executive officer 
was to assist in the discharge of the 
administrative duties and to bring mod- 
ern management techniques to bear in 
the operations of the courts of appeal. 

The Congress believed that the provi- 
sion of such an executive would help 
judges to perform their judicial function 
without having to spend significant time 
on administrative matters. 

The administrative assistant as re- 
ported in the pending bill represents a 
counterpart to the Circuit Court execu- 
tive. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
convinced that an administrative assist- 
ant at the head of the judicial branch is 
essential. The bill now pending before 
us provides an effective, but yet modest, 
proposal. 

ar Chairman, I urge support of the 
bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8699 
is a modest proposal. It is necessary. It 
will, in my opinion, effectively promote 
the administration of justice. 

The bill provides an administrative 
assistant for the Chief Justice of the US. 
Supreme Court. At present the Chief 
Justice has none, he has four law clerks 
and two secretaries assisting with his 
legal work. A third secretary, temporarily 
“on loan” from the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter, assists with general correspondence. 

The administrative, nonjudicial duties 
of the Chief Justice are important and 
time consuming. As the Chief Justice, he 
must oversee 11 circuit courts and 93 dis- 
trict courts. He is the head of the Judicial 
Conference. He is also an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board of several public 
institutions. 

That is the need. There is precedent 
for meeting that need. Congress has al- 
ready authorized administrative assist- 
ance to each of the 11 chief judges of 
the circuit courts. The Chief Justice is 
the only chief judge of an appellate 
court that has not been favored with ad- 
ministrative assistance by the Congress. 
Yet, his duties are so much greater and 
far-reaching. 

The administrative assistant author- 
ized in H.R. 8699 would perform only 
nonjudicial duties assigned to him by the 
Chief Justice. With the approval of the 
Chief Justice, the administrative assist- 
ant could appoint necessary employees 
and fix their compensation. This power 
is analogous to the power of the director 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts which is granted in sections 602 
and 603 of title 28, United States Code. 

Section 602 states the following: 

The director, subject to the Civil Service 
laws, may appoint necessary employees of 
the administrative office. 


Section 603, in pertinent part, states 
the following: 

The Director shall fix the compensation of 
administrative office employees according to 
the Classification Act of 1949. 
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The provision in this bill does not give 
to the administrative assistant an un- 
checked power, for Congress must each 
year approve the Supreme Court's 
budget. The number of necessary em- 
ployees is not large. It is currently esti- 
mated to be two, including one secretary 
and one legal assistant. 

The cause of speedy justice requires 
that the head of one of the three 
branches of the U.S. Government should 
have an administrative assistant. 

As the committee report indicates, 
H.R. 8699 translates into legislative form 
the recommendation of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, as first pro- 
posed in H.R. 6953, H.R. 6953 was the 
subject of committee hearings in com- 
pany with H.R. 7377. H.R. 7377 refiected 
the further recommendation of the Ju- 
dicial Conference that judges be author- 
ized to serve, without further compen- 
sation, in the new post of administra- 
tive assistant to the Chief Justice. 

H.R. 8699, the clean bill drafted by 
the committee, does not address the 
question of the second recommendation 
of the Judicial Conference. This should 
not be interpreted as an intent to dis- 
approve the recommendation. Both Mr. 
Justice Potter Stewart and Mr. Justice 
Tom Clark testified in support of the 
second recommendation. Their testi- 
mony was altogether persuasive. A judge, 
either active or retired, would be the 
ideal administrative assistant to the 
Chief Justice. This is not to say that 
others could not fill the post with great 
distinction. However, a judge would have 
the stature and prestige which would 
command the respect and cooperation of 
his colleagues on the bench with whom 
the administrative assistant would be in 
continuing contact. His knowledge of the 
functional aspects and administrative 
complexities of the court system and his 
familiarity with the rules, the proce- 
dures and the substance of the law would 
equip him to perform the sometimes 
sensitive duties of the administrative of- 
fice with special skill and tact. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
requests for time at this moment. 

Mr, POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HUTCHINSON) . 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill. What it calls 
for is that the Chief Justice of the United 
States shall be permitted to appoint an 
administrative assistant. Now, I have an 
administrative assistant, and I dare say 
that most of the Members of the House 
of Representatives have an administra- 
tive assistant heading up their staffs. 
Therefore it is hard for me at the outset 
to understand why there should be any 
real objection to the Chief Justice of the 
United States having an administrative 
assistant. 

Further, I learned from the hearings 
that the Chief Justice has four law clerks 
and two secretaries. That kind of a staff 
does not exceed in size the staff of the 
ordinary Member of Congress, but I 
will confess that the Chief Justice of the 
United States, standing at the pinnacle 
of the judicial system in this country, has 
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infinitely greater responsibilities as a 
single individual than a single Member 
of the Congress has. Under those circum- 
stances I cannot understand why there 
should be any objection to permitting the 
Chief Justice to have an administrative 
assistant. 

During the hearings I sought to ascer- 
tain why it was so necessary that the 
Chief Justice have any so-called non- 
judicial functions anyway, and as to 
why he should be the Chancellor of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Well, the an- 
swer is that he has been the Chancellor of 
the Smithsonian Institution for years 
and years. He was appointed in that 
capacity originally back in the days when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was not quite such a busy place, and the 
whole function of the Court was admit- 
tedly much more leisurely. 

But he has that function, together with 
other functions, which custom and stat- 
ute have placed upon him and they are 
nonjudicial. 

Further, it must be conceded that the 
number of cases in the Supreme Court 
has grown immensely in recent years, 
and after all his function as Justice of 
the Supreme Court and as Chief Justice 
of the United States is primarily to de- 
cide cases, and anything that Congress 
can do to relieve him of his nonjudicial 
functions so that he may be able to de- 
vote his entire time to the decision of 
cases, I think we are all for—at least I 
am. 

I must say that sometimes the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have so greatly disturbed me that 
I think they very desperately do need 
more help up there. So I feel this certain- 
ly is no waste of public money to permit 
the Chief Justice to have an administra- 
tive assistant. 

The fact of the matter is that an ad- 
ministrative assistant of the caliber 
which a salary of $38,000 to $40,000 en- 
visions would be an individual who is well 
qualified to improve the efficiency of the 
workings of the court. 

My recollection is that when we passed 
the State, Justice appropriations bill 2 
or 3 weeks ago in the committee report 
there was a statement to the effect that 
the appropriations included—contem- 
plated that there should be an adminis- 
trative assistant to the Chief Justice, and 
I think the figures set forth in the com- 
mittee report was $38,000. If there is only 
$38,000 appropriated, that of course is all 
that the man is going to get—or the 
woman as the case may be. That is all 
that the official is going to receive. This 
material in the committee report here 
about what this thing is going to cost 
year by year—$86,000—that is merely 
illustrative. What it actually costs -will 
be entirely dependent upon the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations or Mr. Rooney’s 
subcommittee, and I submit from my ob- 
servation around here that that particu- 
lar subcommittee on appropriations is 
pretty careful with the taxpayers’ money. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask that this bill 
be supported. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. RARICK). 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
favorably persuaded by the vague provi- 
sions of the bill, H.R. 8699, “to provide 
an administrative assistant to the Chief 
Justice of the United States.” Veiled be- 
hind innocuous language is the real 
thrust of this bill, its real purpose—to 
authorize an executive judicial officer to 
the Supreme Court to direct the various 
Federal programs in the pipeline, in- 
cluding federalizing the State judicial 
systems through the imposition of a na- 
tional uniform Federal code of laws and 
procedures. 

The hearings indicate the bill was, in 
fact, introduced at the request of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
an organization which is already on re- 
cord as planning further programs de- 
signed to coordinate a federalized State 
judiciary. We have already been advised 
of the establishment of a national cen- 
ter for State courts in Washington, D.C., 
patterned after the Federal Conference 
on the Judiciary. 

This bill contains no provision for the 
qualifications for the position of adminis- 
trative assistant and declares that he 
will “serve at the pleasure of the Chief 
Justice and shall perform such duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Chief 
Justice.” 

We can reasonably assume, then, that 
he will also be an advocate of world 
peace through law and the myriad other 
programs designed to subordinate the 
United States to a world order. This 
seems to be the inescapable conclusion in 
light of reported plans by the Chief Jus- 
tice to step into Earl Warren’s “junket- 
eer” shoes by attending and participat- 
ing with the Chief Justice of the Soviet 
Union in the festivities at the World 
Peace Through Law Conference to be 
held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, July 21 of 
this year. President Nixon has, by Execu- 
tive Order, published in the Federal 
Register, proclaimed this “World Law 
Day” and has urged the American people 
to support it. 

Perhaps the most offensive part of the 
bill is the primary reason advanced for 
its consideration—that an administra- 
tive assistant would free the Chief Jus- 
tice to concentrate on judicial matters. 
Yet, and this is most revealing, Mr. Jus- 
tice Burger did not even deign to testify 
at the committee hearings. This must be 
either an indication of his indifference to 
Congress or his disinterest in the bill 
itself. Furthermore, many of the recent 
activities and interests of the Chief Jus- 
tice are not judicial. 

One would find it hard to argue that 
his proposed trip to the World Peace 
through Law Conference is judicial in 
nature, at least under the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

Furthermore, the bill calls for an open- 
ended authorization for additional clerks, 
another “ongoing project,” designed to 
strengthen the Federal bureaucracy from 
time to time by authorizing “necessary 
employees” at the discretion of the ad- 
ministrative assistant. I speak for my 
people when I say that the Chief Justices’ 
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recent proposals in Williamsburg, Va., 
and in New York to renovate the entire 
judicial system of our Nation with such 
innovations as the elimination of juries 
and the threatened usurpation of the 
legislative processes with court-made 
laws exploiting our Federal judges as 
super school boards and schoolbus su- 
pervisors, go far beyond the purview and 
duties of the Chief Justice under the 
Constitution. In fact, if unchecked and 
allowed to develop, these proposals will 
destroy the judicial system as we know 
it today and as it has existed throughout 
the centuries, our proud heritage of the 
English system of common law and the 
rock and very foundation of Western 
culture—freedom under law through 
separation of powers. 

The people of my district in Louisiana 
feel that if the Federal judges were al- 
lowed to spend more time doing what 
they are supposed to do, sitting on the 
bench and interpreting the Constitution, 
and less time at conventions and bar 
association meetings learning how to fur- 
ther enlarge Federal questions for more 
control over citizens’ lives, their prop- 
erty, and children, we would be much 
better off. We might even return to the 
situation where the individual citizen 
would feel justified in taking matters into 
court to be settled legally, rather than 
demonstrating in the streets because the 
courts are too slow. 

The major deterrent to street activity 
today is that the streets are becoming 
more unsafe because of the extension of 
Federal questions that have allowed the 
Federal judges to permit misfits and mal- 
contents to appeal any conceivable court 
decision by street demonstrations that 
inevitably lead to violence. 

I intend to cast my people’s vote 
against H.R. 8699, a bill that can only 
further Federal programs designed to 
federalize State judicial systems under 
the innocuous guise of authorizing an 
administrative assistant, a man servant, 
a valet, so to speak, to the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

I oppose this bill to further subsidize 
judicial empire-building and image pro- 
motion of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. As one of 
those who heard the testimony presented 
to the subcommittee, it seems to me that 
this is a most important improvement to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I might say that we have had a change 
in the Supreme Court. We have now 
what we call the “Burger Court” and, in 
my view, though I found fault with a 
great many of the decisions of the “War- 
ren Court,” I have been heartened by the 
“Burger Court” and the trend of the de- 
cisions which has occurred since the ap- 
pointment of the new Chief Justice. I 
have also been encouraged by the fact 
that both last year and this year the 
Chief Justice undertook to deliver what 
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he calls a state of the judiciary message. 
He delivered these at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Bar Association. It 
has been my position that we should pro- 
vide by legislation for a joint session of 
the Congress at which the Chief Justice 
might deliver a state of the judiciary 
message. 

I feel that the Chief Justice has many 
valid ideas which are constructive with 
regard to legislation which we might en- 
act in order to improve the administra- 
tion of justice. The Chief Justice in un- 
dertaking this role, in my opinion, re- 
flects, in part, the new philosophy of the 
court and he certainly does need the as- 
sistance which is provided in this legis- 
lation. 

It is true that the Chief Justice did 
not individually come before the com- 
mittee, but one of his fellow Justices, 
Justice Potter Stewart, for whom I have 
the most profound respect and who is 
most knowledgeable of the duties of the 
Chief Justice, did come before the com- 
mittee and he provided us with a very 
persuasive statement which encouraged 
members of the subcommittee from both 
sides of the political aisle and represent- 
ing various political philosophies, gave 
unanimous approval to this measure. 
Later, the bill received the support of the 
full committee. 

It is true the Chief Justice is head of 
the Judicial Conference which makes rec- 
ommendations to our Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and in this office also he has ad- 
ditional duties. 

Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of this 
legislation and as a member of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee which heard the 
testimony on this bill, I rise in strong 
support of this measure to provide an 
administrative assistant for the Chief 
Justice. In my view the cost of this legis- 
lation is a very small price to pay for the 
benefits which will accrue to the Federal 
judiciary and ultimately to the Nation. 

There was nothing in the testimony 
and nothing in our understanding of the 
propose and effect of this measure which 
involves any federalization of the State 
judicial systems or any of the other of 
these far-out suggestions leveled against 
this legislation by the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Rarick). Indeed, it oc- 
curs to me that by relieving the Chief 
Justice of much of the pressure of his 
administrative duties, we will be acting 
in a very dollar-wise manner, for the 
time of the Chief Justice is most obvi- 
ously best spent on the substantive mat- 
ters pertaining to the work of the Court. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful we can 
have an overwhelming vote in support of 
this legislation to authorize an adminis- 
trative assistant for the Chief Justice of 
our U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
really a very simple measure we are con- 
sidering this afternoon. All it does is pro- 
vide the Chief Justice of the United 
States with an administrative assistant 
to help him discharge his numerous non- 
judicial functions. 
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Almost every State Court Appellate 
Judge today is beginning to have an ad- 
ministrative assistant to help him with 
that sort of thing. Members of the U.S. 
Courts of Appeal have administrative as- 
sistants to help them with that sort of 
thing. As my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Hurcurnson) has 
pointed out, every Member of this House 
has an administrative assistant. It is 
rather hard to understand why anybody 
should complain about giving an admin- 
istrative assistant to the Chief Justice of 
the United States—and that is really all 
we are doing, and all that we are dis- 
cussing in this bill. 

The Court has sometimes been bitterly 
criticized—and I may say that I have had 
my share of that criticism at times, criti- 
cism, at least, not of the Court as an in- 
stitution, but as to some of its decisions. 
If however we quarrel with any of the 
actions of the Court, there are serious- 
minded ways in which to address our- 
selves to that; not included among them 
is an attack on a simple housekeeping ad- 
ministrative procedure to make the func- 
tioning of the Court more efficient. 

The Chief Justice has the duty more or 
less to supervise, in an administrative 
capacity, the whole Federal judicial sys- 
tem. He presides over the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, an orga- 
nization of the Federal judges, which 
proposes improvements in laws and in 
procedures, such as taking action in rec- 
ommending legislation to the Judiciary 
Committee of this body. 

The Chief Justice presides over those 
meetings. He participates in those dis- 
cussions. He advocates and works for 
some of those reforms. This is a meas- 
ure to give him an assistant to help him 
in the work which grows out of that con- 
nection and other similar nonjudicial 
duties which have been imposed upon 
him. 

The only effect this bill can have is 
to give him more time to devote to his 
judicial functions and hence to do a bet- 
ter job as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

I submit that, regardless of our po- 
litical point of view, or of our economic 
or social point of view, every Member 
here would wish the Chief Justice to 
have that opportunity and to devote 
himself to those judicial duties. There- 
fore, I urge support of this bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. McKevitt). 

Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Chairman, the 
matter of court reform is an urgent one 
and what better place to begin the job 
than in the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Nation's supreme tribunal. 

The controversy over whether the 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
should have an administrative aide ov- 
erlooks this point. He would, in effect, be 
a court administrator. He would act for 
the Chief Justice in administrative and 
other nonjudicial matters thereby help- 
ing reduce the burden on the Chief Jus- 
tice insofar as administration is con- 
cerned. 
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The need for court administrators— 
which is exactly what an administra- 
tive assistant to the Chief Justice would 
be—is evident. All over the Nation we 
see the judicial process slowed because 
judges have to devote too much time to 
administrative matters. 

This need, indeed demand, has re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Insti- 
tute for Court Management at the Uni- 
versity of Denver Law School in Den- 
ver. The institute already has graduated 
one class of court administrators whose 
sole function is to relieve judges of these 
duties. Indications are that the Univer- 
sity of Denver's program is a major 
success. This should be good news to all 
of us who are concerned about meaning- 
ful court reform and overcoming the 
problem of bringing cases to trial quick- 
ly and speeding up the appeals process. 

I believe there is ample justification 
for this proposal. It has the endorsement 
of the American Bar Association and oth- 
ers involved in our court system. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only reiterate that 
if we truly support court reform, then 
we will approve the office of administra- 
tive assistant for the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Each of us has an administrative assist- 
ant. The Chief Justice certainly deserves 
no less. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8699, which would create 
the Office of Administrative Assistant to 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 
the last Congress acted to pass legislation 
which I cosponsored, enabling each cir- 
cuit court in its discretion to appoint a 
circuit court executive, That law, Pub- 
lic Law 91-607, will soon prove its worth 
in enabling circuit court justices to dele- 
gate administrative chores to these cir- 
cuit court executives and to concentrate 
their own energies upon the cases be- 
fore the courts. 

The present bill similarily is intended 
to relieve the Chief Justice of the United 
States of such nonjudicial duties as he 
may decide to assign to the administra- 
tive assistant, a counterpart to the cir- 
cuit executive but with even broader re- 
sponsibilities. It is an essential reform, 
effective yet modest. I urge my colleagues 
to support its approval. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, we are 
asked today to vote on a bill to provide 
an Administrative Assistant to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Associate Justice Potter Stewart and 
retired Justice Tom C. Clark both testi- 
fied before the Judiciary Committee that 
the Chief Justice simply did not have 
adequate staff personnel to help him 
carry out his official duties. This legisla- 
tion will provide the Chief Justice with 
the needed staff. 

Congress has given executive officers 
to the 11 chief judges who sit on the 
Federal circuit courts of appeal. Surely 
with the increased responsibilities of the 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
it is not an extravagance to provide him 
with the necessary administrative per- 
sonnel. 

Opponents of the bill have stated that 
it gives too much authority in the ap- 
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pointment and paying of the staff. This 
of course is balanced by the regular Con- 
gressional appropriations process. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
bill and hopefully it will provide a more 
efficient and expeditious performance of 
the numerous and important tasks which 
have been assigned by law to the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not agree with every decision that has 
been handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In fact, I think it is 
fair to say that no Justice of the Supreme 
Court agrees with every decision that has 
been handed down by that Court. Wheth- 
er the Members of the House agree or dis- 
agree with this or that decision of the 
Court is not in issue today. The question 
is rather whether the Congress will au- 
thorize the necessary personnel so that 
a coordinate branch of Government can 
function effectively. 

It is very often true, as it is at present, 
that the majority party in the Congress 
does not hold the White House, but I had 
never heard it seriously advanced that a 
request for necessary personnel by the 
executive branch should be turned down 
simply because of the party affiliation of 
the President. Likewise, I believe it equal- 
ly foolish for the Congress to be unsym- 
pathetic to the plaintive request of the 
Chief Justice for additional personnel. 
On January 5, 1971, through Public Law 
91-647, the Congress authorized addi- 
tional administrative personnel for in- 
ferior appellate courts. It would seem 
anomalous to refuse a similar request of 
the Chief Justice where the need is de- 
monstrably greater. Therefore I urge the 
adoption of H.R. 8699. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8699. I believe that the 
hearings held before the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary unequivocally dem- 
onstrate the necessity for this legisla- 
tion. The purpose of this legislation is to 
create an office equal in stature and rank 
with that of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of U.S. Courts. The salary 
and retirement provisions are identical. 
The difference between the two offices, 
however, is that whereas the function of 
the Director of the Administrative Office 
of U.S. Courts is to perform the many 
varied duties relating to the operation of 
the Federal judiciary assigned to him by 
28 U.S.C. 604, the function of the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant is to be the per- 
sonal aid to the Chief Justice in his many 
nonjudicial duties only some of which are 
administrative. 

Opponents have found fault with the 
drafting of this legislation insofar as the 
Administrative Assistant would be al- 
lowed to appoint “necessary employees.” 
However, an equal authority has already 
been granted to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of U.S. Courts by 
sections 602 and 603 of title 28, United 
States Code. Moreover, a similar delega- 
tion of authority has been given to the 
circuit executive of each Federal circuit 
as well as to the Director of the Federal 
Judicial Center. It would seem that if the 
purpose is to make the new office of the 
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Administrative Assistant equal in rank, 
it must also be made equal in authority. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the need to 
provide an Administrative Assistant to 
the Chief Justice of the United States is 
of the utmost importance. Not only must 
the Chief Justice superintend the judi- 
cial business of his own court, which has 
trebled in the last two decades, he must 
also supervise the functioning of the 93 
district courts and 11 courts of appeals 
within the Federal judicial system. When 
we consider that, on top of these respon- 
sibilities, the Chief Justice serves by law 
as Chairman of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Judi- 
cial Center, Chairman of the Board of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and Chair- 
man of the Board of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, it is apparent that he requires 
a significant degree of administrative 
assistance to enable him to discharge ef- 
fectively the various tasks he must per- 
form. 

At present the Chief Justice has the 
assistance of only four law clerks and 
two permanent secretaries, whose prin- 
cipal function is with respect to the an- 
swering of general correspondence and 
the preparation of legal memoranda re- 
garding the cases filed in the Supreme 
Court. This is in strong contrast to the 
situation in the Federal courts of appeals, 
where under a recent act of Congress, 
Public Law 91-647, the chief judge of 
each judicial circuit is presently author- 
ized to obtain the services of an execu- 
tive officer to help in the discharge of 
duties of those less elevated tribunals. 

The respect due the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land and to a coordinate 
branch of our Government demands that 
we honor the request of the Chief Justice 
tendered to the House through the testi- 
mony of Associate Justice Potter Stewart 
in the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for a much 
needed Administrative Assistant. 

I, therefore, urge that the House vote 
to adopt H.R. 8699. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That chapter 45 of title 28, United States 

Code, is amended by adding a new section 

providing as follows: 

“§ 677, Administrative Assistant to the Chief 
Justice 

“(a) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may appoint an Administrative As- 
sistant who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the Chief Justice and shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by 
the Chief Justice. The salary payable to 
the Administrative Assistant shall be fixed 
by the Chief Justice at a rate which shall 
not exceed the salary payable to the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. The Administrative 
Assistant may elect to bring himself within 
the same retirement program available to 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, as provided by 
section 611 of this title, by filing a written 
election with the Chief Justice within the 
time and in the manner prescribed by 
section 611. 

“(b) The Administrative Assistant, with 
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the approval of the Chief Justice, may ap- 
point and fix the compensation of neces- 
sary employees. The Administrative As- 
sistant and his employees shall be deemed 
employees of the Supreme Court.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DennIs) was never more 
right when he said that this is a simple 
little old bill. We get those from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

This bill is just so simple that for the 
first time in my memory we are delegat- 
ing to an official of this Government the 
right to fix the salary of a top-flight em- 
ployee—something we do not do, so far 
as I know, for any other official of the 
Government—plus the fact, which is not 
emphasized this afternoon, that a high- 
priced staff goes with this administra- 
tive assistant. No one is prepared, ap- 
parently, to tell us the extent of this new 
Staff, the pay levels, or any other details. 

Yes, this is a nice, simple little bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I submit to the members 
of the committee that this is a staff that 
is going to work “overtime,” because in 
a footnote to the report, at the bottom 
of page 4, it says “An additional com- 
pensation of 10 percent in lieu of over- 
time.” This is not a regular rate of over- 
time as declared by the Judicial Confer- 
ence or certainly the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, but it is pre- 
sumptive overtime with a built-in wage 
scale. 

I ask the gentleman does this meet 
any public law or legislative statute for 
determining personnel situations? 

Mr. GROSS. I am not acquainted with 
any such law, and I do not know why 
they would be working overtime. We 
might have further information on that 
from the gentleman from Virginia as 
to why they are going to need so much 
overtime. 

Mr. POFF. If the gentleman will yield, 
I will try to respond to the questions he 
asked. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. First the gentleman in- 
quired as to whether there was a prece- 
dent for granting to an official of the 
Government the power to fix salaries. 
He said in his experience there was no 
such precedent, and the gentleman has 
had very extensive experience on the 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Go ahead and tell me 
about it. I do not need any inverse 
Plaudits about being so well acquainted 
with the law. Iam relying on you lawyers 
to tell me about the law. Tell me where 
I was wrong. 

Mr. POFF. I was not applauding the 
gentleman but rather calling his atten- 
tion to an authority of which I assumed 
he should have been aware. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I mean. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. POFF. I quote from the law now 
in section 603 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, which language reads as 
follows: 
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The director shall fix the compensation of 
administrative office employees according to 
the Classification Act of 1949. 


In section 602 it says the Director may 
appoint “necessary employees” of the 
administrative office. 

I can cite the gentleman two other 
precedents if he cares for me to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Please do not take quite 
all my time. 

Mr. POFF. Do you want me to cite 
the rest of them? 

Mr. GROSS. That will be enough. 

Let me task the gentleman this ques- 
tion: How many clerks does each jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court now have? 
How many lawyers do they already have 
advising them? 

Mr. POFF. The Chief Justice of the 
United States—and let me add paren- 
thetically that he is not the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court—has four 
clerks and two secretaries assisting him 
with his legal work. 

Mr. GROSS. How many? 

Mr. POFF. Four clerks and two secre- 
taries assisting with his work. In addi- 
tion to that, at the moment he has on 
loan from the Federal Judicial Center an 
additional secretary. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true the Con- 
gress in the last 3 years increased— 
beefed up the staff of lawyers in the Su- 
preme Court to the tune of three a year 
for the last 3 years or a total of nine 
more lawyers and this year the Chief 
Justice was given a senior law clerk 
whom he could very well convert into 
an administrative assistant? 

Mr. POFF. It is true, as the gentleman 
said, that additional clerk hiring was au- 
thorized. It is not true, however, that the 
Chief Justice can spare one of these pro- 
fessional clerks from his assigned duties. 
On the contrary, it will require the full 
time and attention of a man who will be 
devoting his energies to nothing but the 
job of administrative functions that is 
now so burdening the Chief Justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Porr, Mr. Gross was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman will find 
that, typically, the law clerks are young 
in age and experience. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any rule that 
requires them to be young and requires 
that they be young and inexperienced? 

Mr. POFF. Will the gentleman let me 
conclude my answer? I know the gentle- 
man would not want to entrust a com- 
pletely inexperienced person in that 
category in carrying out these responsi- 
ble duties. 

Mr. GROSS. Why, if they are young 
and inexperienced do they hire them? 
And please do not tell me it is because 
of inadequate pay. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, law clerks 
are hired young, because older lawyers 
of similar legal expertise would demand 
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a considerably higher salary. They are 
hired for their legal knowledge, not for 
their experience in judicial administra- 
tion. That is why an administrative as- 
sistant is needed, one trained profes- 
sionally for judicial administration. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the function of 
the Administrative Office of the Courts 
and the Federal Judicial Center? Was it 
not the tired old argument that the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts would 
speed justice and do all of the things 
we have heard so much about this after- 
noon in justification of this bill? 

Was not that the sales pitch you gave 
us, you and others, when the Adminis- 
trative Office was created? 

Mr. POFF. It was. The gentleman is 
correct, and it would perform and it 
does perform a function in the adminis- 
trative area for the entire Federal ju- 
dicial system. But that is not the 
equivalent of the nonjudicial duties that 
the Chief Justice is called upon himself 
to discharge. Those duties are largely 
personal. They require a different type 
of service than the Administrative 
Office of the United States is capable of 
performing. The administrative assist- 
ant would be the personal aid of the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. GROSS. All of these things—the 
Federal Judicial Center and the Admin- 
istrative Office of the Courts—all of these 
new setups were to solve the problems of 
the Federal courts, according to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) and 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Porr), 
but here we are confronted with a fur- 
ther beefing up—a nice beefing up of the 
Supreme Court—with the salaries of the 
administration to be fixed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, plus a staff 
and no one knows the extent of that 
staff or the pay, because that will be 
fixed by the administrator. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, a member 
of the Appropriations Committee which 
only this year rejected requests from 
the Supreme Court for additional em- 
ployees. 

Mr. JONAS. I think the gentleman in 
the well is correct, if I read the bill 
correctly, because it does not limit the 
number of employees. 

a GROSS. There is no limitation at 

Mr. JONAS. The bill says the adminis- 
trative assistant with the approval of the 
Chief Justice may appoint and fix the 
compensation of the necessary em- 
ployees. 

Does the gentleman find any limiting 
language in the number of employees? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course the gentleman 
is correct. There is no limiting language. 
That is the point I have been trying to 
make. Moreover, I do not know where 
they are going to locate this expanded 
Supreme Court staff. Where are the of- 
fice accommodations for all of these 
high-salaried people you are going to put 
on the Court payroll? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. It would appear that my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jonas), may have 
an answer to his question in the language 
which I quoted earlier. The gentleman 
will find that the language reads as 
follows: 

The Director, subject to the Civil Service 
laws, may appoint necessary employees of 
the Administrative Office. 

The Director shall fix the compensation of 
Administrative Office employees according 
to the Classification Act of 1949. 


The same is a similar delegation with 
reference to the Judicial Center and with 
reference to circuit executives created 
this year for each judicial circuit. 

Mr. JONAS. The answer, then, is that 
there is no limitation in the law? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. He can appoint as many 
assistants as he may desire? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. He can appoint as many 
assistants as he may desire? 

Mr. GROSS. There is no limitation 
and they can all be supergrades inso- 
far as we are concerned here today. 
Other officials of the Government must 
come to the Manpower Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in order to get supergrade posi- 
tions, unless they are surplus in the gov- 
ernmentwide pools. But here today you 
say they can have all the supergrades 
they want. What in the world goes on 
here in this day and hour when we are 
in such financial trouble in this Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
recognizes that the Chief Justice of the 
United States, if he is provided an ad- 
ministrative assistant, is not going to 
approve a hoard of unnecessary employ- 
ees. Further, he would have to justify his 
request before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is an im- 
portant member. 

Mr. GROSS. He now has four or five 
legal assistants, plus, as the gentleman 
said, three or four secretaries. 

How many more assistants does he 
need? 

Mr. POFF. He needs an administrative 
assistant even as the gentleman from 
Iowa needs an administrative assistant. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not aware that 
Members of the House have administra- 
tive assistants as a matter of law, and 
certainly our top employee is not paid 
$40,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, already this year the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
taken a dim view of the efforts of the 
Supreme Court to expand its spending. 
It rejected requests from the Court for 
additional personnel. It rejected a re- 
quest for automobiles for the Justices, 
and it rejected a request for an enter- 
tainment fund. And this request ought 
to be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The section analysis of chapter 45— 
Supreme Court, of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new section reference as follows: 
“677. Administrative Assistant to the Chief 

Justice.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. NaTCHER) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SISK, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8699) to 
provide an Administrative Assistant to 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
pursuant to House Resolution 515, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 263, nays 139, not voting 31, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 187] 

YEAS—263 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 


F 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Bray 

Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
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Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 


Kee 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
K 


McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 


Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 

Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, 
Calit. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 


Broomfield 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 


Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, 8.0. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Evins, Tenn. 


Miller. Calit. 


M 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 


Henderson 
Hull 

Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Keith 
Kemp 

King 
Landrum 
Long, Md. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, I1. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 
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Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger. Wis. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Te 


Thone 
Tiernan 
Uliman 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Randall 
Rarick 

Reid, Il. 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Shipley 


Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Watts 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wyle 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—31 


Conyers 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 


rry 
Thompson, N.J. 


Eilberg 


Van Deerlin 
Widnall 
Murphy, N.Y. Zwach 


Hansen, Wash. Nichols 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Wid- 


Murphy of New York with Mr. Halpern. 
Nichols with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Eckhardt with Mr. Morse. 

Stratton with Mr. Hogan of Maryland. 
Purcell with Mr. Zwach. 

Van Deerlin with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Hanna with Mr. Conyers. 

Danielson with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
. Donohue with Mr. Pepper. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Udall. 
. Eilberg with Mr. Hawkins. 

. Gray with Mr. Clay. 


BEEEREEREE 


k 
g 
4 


Washington. 


Messrs. BYRNE of Pennsylvania and 
DEVINE changed their votes from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PROCEEDING AGAINST FRANK 
STANTON AND COLUMBIA BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of the privilege of the 
House, and I submit a privileged report 
(Report No. 92-349). 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
report. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to raise a point of order against the con- 
sideration of this matter at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
object to the consideration of this mat- 
ter at this time in that I believe that it 
violates clause 27, subparagraph (d) (4) 
of rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the language 
contained on page 381 of the House Rules 
and Manual, 92d Congress. I would call 
your attention to the fact that the rule, 
subparagraph (d) (4), clause 27 of rule 
XI was adopted last year in the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, and was re- 
adopted earlier this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be best 
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if I read just a portion of the rule, and 
this rule reads as follows: 

A measure or matter reported by any com 
mittee (except the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, the Committee on Rules, and the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct) 
shall not be considered In the House unless 
the report of that committee upon that 
measure or matter has been available to the 
Members of the House for at least three 
calendar days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays) prior to the consideration 
of that measure or matter in the House. 


Now, there is some more to that rule. 
The next sentence goes on to deal with 
the hearings of the committee, but then 
there is an exception to that rule, and 
it is: 

This subparagraph shall not apply to— 

(A) any measure for the declaration of 
war, or the declaration of a national emer- 
gency, by the Congress; and 

(B) any executive decision, determination, 
or action which would become, or continue 
to be, effective unless disapproved or other- 
wise invalidated by one or both Houses of 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, that rule was adopted last 
year. I have examined the committee 
report. It is obvious the reasoning for 
its adoption was to prevent the prema- 
ture or rapid or precipitous consideration 
of matters such as this kind, even though 
they dealt with a matter of privilege. The 
matter of privileged matters is specifi- 
cally not excepted from this rule because 
I think many Members helping to frame 
these rule changes last year felt that the 
Congress had not acted wisely on some 
of these things that have come up pretty 
fast. 

The committee report, which is still 
classified as a committee print, without 
any number, was not available until 
10:30 this morning. It is 272 pages long. 
I presume it is well written, I have not 
had a chance to read it, and I doubt 
that very many other Members have had 
a chance to read it in full. 

I would hope that the Chair would sus- 
tain this point of order. I do not believe 
there is any grave emergency. I do not 
believe that the person sought to be cited, 
or the organization sought to be cited are 
about to leave the country. I would hope 
that the House could consider this mat- 
ter in a more rationa] manner and after 
it has had the opportunity to read and 
examine the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that some may 
say a-matter of this sort is a matter of 
privilege and, therefore, is excepted from 
the rule. It is my contention, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the matter of privilege was spe- 
cifically not excluded from the require- 
ment of a 3-day layover for the printing 
of the report but that the Committees on 
Appropriations, House Administration, 
Rules, and Standards of Official Con- 
duct—those being the committees that 
generally deal with matters of privilege— 
were set down under specific exception 
and that it was never intended that 
citations such as this could be considered 
in such a preemptive type of procedure &s 
is now about to take place. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in furtherance of the point that the gen- 
tleman is making, if the Chair will look 
at rule IX, it states in the rule: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those 
affecting the rights of the House collective- 
ly, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of 
its proceedings; 


I would say, Mr. Speaker, that the 3- 
day rule is an important principle, uni- 
quely relevant to the Constitutional ques- 
tion. This is the very idea of the 3-day 
rule and I believe that today to rush 
through an important question does not 
comport with an enlightened discharge 
of our responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the point of order 
is upheld. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, rule 
IX provides that “Question of privilege 
shall be, first, those affecting the rights 
of the House collectively”—as the gen- 
tleman from New York has just read— 
“its safety, dignity and the integrity of 
its proceedings.” 

Privileges of the House includes ques- 
tions relating to those powers to punish 
for contempt witnesses who are sum- 
moned to give information. 

House Rule 27(d) of rule XI, the so- 
called 3-day rule, clearly does not apply 
to questions relating to privileges of the 
House. The rule applies only to simple 
measures or matters reported by any 
committee. It excludes matters arising 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
House Administration, Rules, and Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct. 

It is clear that the terms “measure” or 
“matter” as used in rule 27(d) do not 
apply to questions of privilege. 

To apply it in such a way would utterly 
defeat the whole concept of the question 
of privilege. 

Too, a privileged motion takes prece- 
dence over all other questions except the 
motion to adjourn. 

The fact that the 3-day rule excludes 
routine matters from the Appropriations, 
Administration, Rules, and Standards of 
Official Conduct Committees clearly 
shows that the 3-day rule does not apply 
to privileged questions. 

If the rule were meant to apply to 
questions of privilege, it surely would not 
make exceptions for routine business 
oo from regular standing commit- 
ig SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 

e. 

The Chair appreciates the fact that 
the gentleman from Florida has fur- 
nished him with a copy of the point of 
order which he has raised and has given 
the Chair an opportunity to consider it. 

The gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
BONS) makes a point of order against the 
consideration of the report from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the grounds that it has not 
been available to Members for at least 
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3 days as required by clause 27(d) (4) of 
rule XI. The Chair had been advised that 
such a point of order might be raised and 
has examined the problems involved. 

The Chair has studied clause 27(d) (4) 
of rule XI and the legislative history in 
connection with its inclusion in the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1970. That 
clause provides that “a matter shall not 
be considered in the House unless the re- 
port has been available for at least 3 
calendar days.” 

The Chair has also examined rule IX, 
which provides that: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those 
affecting the rights of the House collectively, 
its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
proceedings * * *; and shall have prece- 
dence of all other questions, except motions 
to adjourn. 


Under the precedents, a resolution 
raising a question of the privileges of the 
House does not necessarily require a re- 
port from a committee. Immediate con- 
sideration of a question of privilege of 
the House is inherent in the whole con- 
cept of privilege. When a resolution is 
presented, the House may then make a 
determination regarding its disposition. 

When a question is raised that a wit- 
ness before a House committee has been 
contemptuous, it has always been recog- 
nized that the House has the implied 
power under the Constitution to deal 
directly with such conduct so far as is 
necessary to preserve and exercise its 
legislative authority. However, punish- 
ment for contemptuous conduct involving 
the refusal of a witness to testify or pro- 
duce documents is now generally gov- 
emed by law—Title II, United States 
Code, sections 192-194—which provides 
that whenever a witness fails or refuses 
to appear in response to a committee 
subpena, or fails or refuses to testify or 
produce documents in response thereto, 
such fact may be reported to the House. 
Those reports are of high privilege. 

When a resolution raising a question 
of privilege of the House is submitted by 
a Member and called up as privileged, 
that resolution is also subject to immedi- 
ate disposition as the House shall 
determine. 

The implied power under the Consti- 
tution for the House to deal directly with 
matters necessary to preserve and exer- 
cise its legislative authority; the provi- 
sion in rule IX that questions of privilege 
of the House shall have precedence of all 
other questions; and the fact that the re- 
port of the committee has been filed by 
the gentleman from West Virginia as 
privileged—all refute the argument that 
the 3-day layover requirement of clause 
27(d) (4) applies in this situation. 

The Chair holds that the report is of 
such high privilege under the inherent 
constitutional powers of the House and 
under rule IX that the provisions of 
clause 27(d) (4) of rule XI are not ap- 
plicable. 

Therefore, 
point of order. 

The Clerk will continue to read the 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the Chair overrules the 
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PROCEEDING AGAINST FRANK STANTON AND 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TOGETHER WITH SEPARATE VIEWS (PUR- 
SUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 170, 92D CON- 
GRESS) 

I. Statement of facts 

The Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, authorized by House Res- 
olution 170 of the 92nd Congress, caused 
to be issued a subpoena to Frank Stanton, 
President, CBS, Inc., to be and appear before 
the said Subcommittee on Investigations, of 
which the Honorable Harley O. Staggers is 
Chairman, on June 9, 1971, at 10:00 AM in 
Room 2323, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., to testify and to deliver to 
the Subcommittee various materials set forth 
and described in the said subpoena. This 
subpoena was duly served on May 27, 1971. 
(See Appendix A.) This subpoena was subse- 
quently modified to provide for appearance 
on June 24, 1971 at 10:00 AM in Room 2125 
Rayburn House Office Building. 

Pursuant to the above subpoena, Frank 
Stanton together with Lloyd Cutler, counsel 
for CBS, appeared before members of the 
Subcommittee on June 24, 1971; said appear- 
ance being for the purpose of testifying and 
providing the material specified in the Sub- 
committee’s subpoena. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee read 
a statement to Dr. Stanton fully setting 
for the authority and legislative purpose 
behind the Subcommittee's subpoena. (See 
Appendix B.) 

Dr. Stanton, after being duly sworn, then 
delivered a statement to the Subcommittee 
which included the following: 

“My appearance is in response to the Sub- 
committee’s subpoena dated May 26, 1971. 
. » . . . 

“Based on the advice of our counsel and 
our own conviction that a fundamental 
principle of a free society is at stake, I must 
respectfully decline, as President of CBS, to 
produce the materials covered by the sub- 
poena of May 26. For the same reasons, I 
must respectfully decline, as a witness sum- 
moned here by compulsory process, to answer 
any questions that may be addressed to me 
relating to the preparation of “The Selling 
of the Pentagon" or any other particular 
CBS news or documentary broadcast.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the Clerk has just 
skipped some portions of the document. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
appreciate it if the Clerk will read the 
entire report, including that portion 
which he omitted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the conclusion of this statement, Dr. 
Stanton was asked the following questions 
and gave the indicated rT 

The CHamman, Dr. Stanton, did you hear 
my opening statement in which I summa- 
rized our jurisdiction and legislative con- 
cerns in this matter? 

Dr. STANTON. Yes, I did. 

The CHARMAN. At the subcommittee meet- 
ing held on April 20, 1971, I provided a more 
detailed statement of our jurisdiction and 
legislative concerns and the relevancy of the 
material subpoenaed to those concerns. This 
statement was read and delivered to Mr. 
John Appel whom you designated to appear 
before the subcommittee in your behalf. 
That statement had references to the sub- 
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committee's original subpoena of April 7 but 
it applies to the present subpoena as well. 
Are you famillar with that statement? 

Dr. STANTON. Yes, I am. 

The CHARMAN. Have you carefully consid- 
ered both of these statements? 

Dr. Stanton. Yes, I have. 

The CHARMAN. On May 27, 1971, you were 
served with a duly authorized subpoena of 
this subcommittee. Without objection I direct 
that the full text of the subpoena be inserted 
into the record at this point together with 
proof of service. 

The Cuarrman. Have you brought the ma- 
terials with you which were called for by the 
subpoena served on May 27? 

Dr. Stanton. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, I have 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since you are the President 
of CBS, are the materials requested in the 
subpoena subject to your control so that if 
you wished you could have brought them 
here today? 

Dr. Stanton. Yes, they are. 

The CHarmman. Is there any physical or 
practical reason why these materials have 
not been provided? 

Dr. Stanton. No, there is not. 

The Carman. Is your decision not to 
bring with you these materials made with 
full knowledge of the possible action that 
may be taken against you for your refusal? 

Dr. Stanton. Yes, they are. 

The Cuamman. Do you realize that as a 
result of your refusal to comply with the 
subpoena you may be bound to be in con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives with 
all the consequences that flow from such 
contempt? 

Dr. STANTON. Yes, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Knowing this, do you per- 
sist in your refusal to provide the subpeonaed 
materials? 

Dr. STANTON. Yes, I do. 

The CHARMAN. Does the decision not to 
provide the subpoenaed materials refiect a 
decision of the management of CBS? 

Dr. STANTON. Yes, it does. 

The Cuaraman. So that the record may be 
clear on this point, speaking as the Chairman 
of this subcommittee I hereby order and di- 
rect you to comply with the subcommittee 
subpoena and to provide forthwith the ma- 
terials therein described. What is your re- 
sponse? 

Dr. STANTON. I respectfully decline. 

The CHAIRMAN. At this point, Dr. Stanton, 
it is my duty to advise you that we are go- 
ing to take under serious consideration your 
willful refusal today to honor our subpoena, 
In my opinion you are now in contempt. 
` Subsequently, at the conclusion of the 
hearing, Dr. Stanton was again ordered by 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee to com- 
ply with the Subcommittee’s subpoena and 
he again declined. 

The material subpoenaed by the Subcom- 
mittee was pertinent to the legislative over- 
sight responsiblity of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, of the House Com- 

“merce Committee, and the Congress as a 
whole. As a result of the refusal of Dr. Stan- 
ton, acting as President of CBS, Inc., to pro- 
vide the subpoenaed evidence, the Subcom- 
mittee was prevented from obtaining in- 
formation relevant to the discharge of its 
responsibilities and duties. The record of the 
proceedings before the Subcommittee in this 
matter is published under separate cover. 

On June 29, the Subcommittee with all 
members present, met in executive session 
at 10:30 A.M. in Room 2123, Rayburn House 
Office Building and voted unanimously to 
refer the matter to the full Committee with 
the recommendation that CBS and Dr. Stan- 
ton be cited for contempt of Congress for 
failing to comply with a lawful subpoena. 
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Accordingly, the matter was presented to the 
full Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in a meeting of that committee 
held pursuant to notice on Thursday, July 1, 
1971, at 10:00 AM in Room 2125, Rayburn 
House Office Building. A quorum being pres- 
ent, Chairman Staggers delivered a statement 
setting forth the purpose of the meeting (Ap- 
pendix C.) The Committee then voted, 25 to 
13, in favor of the following motion: 

“That the Committee report and refer the 
refusal of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and its President, Dr. Prank Stanton, to 
comply with the subpoena dated May 26, 
1971, issued by the Special Subcommittee on 
Investigations, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the recommendation that 
they be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives to the end that they may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 


II. Sequence of events 

On February 23 and again on March 23, 
1971, the CBS Network broadcast the news 
documentary program, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” Almost immediately, allegations 
were received from a number of sources 
charging that deceptive editing and produc- 
tion techniques were used in making various 
segments of the documentary. Two of these 
allegations were supported, in part, by in- 
formation supplied by individuals in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

(1) The interview of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Daniel Z. Henkin, was rearranged; 
answers given by him to questions during a 
filmed interview were mismatched with com- 
pletely different questions when broadcast. 
(See Appendix D.) In sworn testimony, Sec- 
retary Henkin has stated that the “doctor- 
ing” of his words distorted his views, The 
technique employed in the manipulation of 
the question and answer sequence was such 
that it was impossible for the viewing pub- 
lic to know that Secretary Henkin did not in 
fact reply to the questions in the manner 
depicted in the documentary. 

(2) The Peoria speech of Lt. Col. John 
MacNeil was cut up and rearranged so that 
six widely disconnected and insequential sen- 
tences were made to appear as if they had 
been delivered successively without interrup- 
tion. The actual speech took two hours to 
deliver but was compressed into two minutes 
of air time. The sentences in this particular 
segment broadcast were taken from pages 55, 
36, 48 (sentences 3 and 4), 73 and 88, re- 
spectively, of the speech. (See Appendix E.) 
Through this technique, Col. MacNeil was 
made to deliver a statement he in fact did 
not deliver. Here, too, the electronic manipu- 
lation was accomplished in a manner impos- 
sible for the viewing public to detect. 

The Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions has in the past conducted investiga- 
tions into deceptive broadcast practices, go- 
ing all the way back to the “quiz show” 
scandals. For example, it found in its 
“Pot Party” and “Project Nassau” investiga- 
tions, and it found deceptive manipulation 
of sound track recordings in “Project Nas- 
sau.” Never before had it encountered the 
insidious practice of intentional altering of 
the words and thoughts of anyone who ap- 
peared on a news documentary broadcast. 

On the basis of these partially substanti- 
ated allegations and other allegations charg- 
ing that deceptive practices were employed 
in the making of the documentary, the Sub- 
committee initiated its investigation. In so 
doing, the Subcommittee was meeting its re- 
sponsibility imposed upon it by the House of 
Representatives under Clauses 12 and 28 of 
Rule XI, and under House Resolution 170 of 
the 92nd Congress. (See Appendix F.) 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the rest of the 
report be considered as read and printed 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Does that include the 
minority views? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It includes the rest 
of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On April 7 the Subcommittee met in 
executive session and voted unanimously to 
issue a subpoena to Dr. Stanton and CBS 
calling for the production of materials neces- 
sary for the Subcommittee to determine the 
nature and extent of any deceptive prac- 
tices that might have been used in the docu- 
mentary. On April 8, the subpoena was 
served. (See Appendix G.) By letter dated 
that same day, Dr. Stanton advised Chairman 
Staggers that he would not comply with 
the subpoena as issued. (See Appendix H.) 
He did say, however: 

“[W]e sincerely hope that your Subcom- 
mittee will reconsider this matter and modify 
the subpoena so that it calls for only such 
materials as were actually broadcast and 
other information directly related thereto— 
which we do not object to furnishing and 
which we will furnish on the date specified.” 

On April 20, a representative designated by 
Dr. Stanton appeared in behalf of CBS and 
Dr. Stanton before the Subcommittee. He was 
provided with a statement of Subcommittee 
jurisdiction, legislative concerns and the 
relevancy of the materials subpoenaed. (See 
Appendix I.) The CBS representative in- 
formed the Subcommittee, through a letter 
of Robert V. Evans, Esq., CBS Vice President 
and General Counsel (see Appendix J) that 
Dr. Stanton and CBS declined to furnish the 
materials called for in the subpoena, but did 
consent to voluntarily supplying a filmed 
copy and a written transcript of the broad- 
cast. The CBS representative requested an 
additional ten days for further consideration 
of the matter and for preparation of a legal 
memorandum. 

On April 30, the Subcommittee received a 
letter from CBS and Mr. Evans transmitting 
certain additional information relating to 
the subpoena together with a copy of a legal 
opinion of its attorneys. (See Appendix K.) 
The legal arguments advanced by CBS in op- 
position to the subpoena were carefully re- 
viewed. On the basis of that review, it was 
concluded that the Subcommittee was en- 
tirely within its legal rights in asking for the 
material. (See Part III, infra, “Legal Con- 
siderations."’) 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, again 
I renew my request that the report be 
considered as read and printed in the 
Recorp, with all of the minority views 
and the staff report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should think that 
the gentleman would want to end the 
report on page 11. This will be a record 
and text akin to the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog if you put in all of the minority 
and majority views reported here. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman from 
Iowa is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What purpose would be 
served by that? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman from 
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Iowa is correct. I thought in order to 
save time we would do that, but I will 
be glad that the Clerk continue to read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On May 12, the Subcommittee met to re- 
ceive the testimony of Mr. Henkin (see 
above.) He testified that his filmed inter- 
view had been rearranged and edited for 
broadcast so as to distort and change his 
original answers to the questions asked. Mr. 
Henkin stated he had no objection to hav- 
ing the outtakes of his interview made avail- 
able to the Subcommittee and the public. 
The Subcommittee also received for the rec- 
ord a deposition from Col. MacNeil in which 
he declared he had no objection to having 
the outtakes relating to his speech made 
available to the Subcommittee. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection if we are considering it as 
read if it will end on page 11, the end 
of the report. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I think in all fair- 
ness, Mr. Gross, that all of the report 
should be included in the Record, but 
I think that under the legal procedures 
only up until page 11 is really the neces- 
sary part. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. We could 
consider that as being read. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request that the 
report be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the report is as 
follows: 


On May 26, the Subcommittee met and 
determined that the information and ma- 
terial supplied by CBS was satisfactory to 
meet some of the requirements of the orig- 
inal subpena. The subpena of April 7 was 
accordingly withdrawn and a new subpena 
was issued calling upon Dr. Stanton and 
CBS to produce only that material not yet 
supplied, that is, the outtakes. (See Ap- 
pendix A.) It has been determined that this 
material would not reveal sensitive or con- 
fidential sources. The Subcommittee made 
clear that the outtakes desired were only 
those pertaining to the actual broadcast. 
The Subcommittee’s action was in direct ac- 
cord with the hope expressed by Dr. Stanton 
in his letter of April 8, that the subpena 
would be modified to call only for such ma- 
terlals as were actually broadcast “and other 
information directly related thereto.” 

On May 27, the Subcommittee served the 
new subpena calling for the personal ap- 
pearance of Dr. Stanton and the production 
of only those outtakes which were directly 
related to the actual broadcast. 

On June 24, Dr. Stanton personally ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee. He was 
again advised of the Subcommittee’s juris- 
diction, legislative purpose and the relevancy 
of the material subpenaed. (See Appendix 
B.) Dr. Stanton refused to produce the out- 
take film called for by the subpena. More- 
over, as set forth fully in Part I of this re- 
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port, he refused to testify concerning the 
editing techniques used in the “Pentagon” 
documentary, or any other particular broad- 
cast. 

On June 29, the Subcommittee met in 
executive session (see Part I, above) and 
voted unanimously to forward to the full 
Committee its recommendation that CBS 
and Dr. Stanton be cited for contempt of 
Congress for failing to comply with a law- 
ful subpena. 

On July 1, the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee met in executive 
session and voted 25-23 to recommend to the 
House of Representatives that Dr. Stanton 
and CBS be cited for contempt. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, by direction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 534 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives as to 
the contumacious conduct of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Incorporated, and of 
Dr. Frank Stanton, its President, in failing 
and refusing to produce certain pertinent 
materials in compliance with a subpena 
duces tecum of a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of said committee served upon Dr. 
Stanton and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Incorporated, and as ordered by the 
subcommittee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that Dr. Frank Stanton and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Incorpo- 
rated, may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. ApamMs), a member of the 
committee, and I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
BROYHILL), a member of the committee 
and I yield 14 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois, the ranking minority 
member on our committee. In doing this, 
I believe I have the names of those to 
whom he wants me to yield, and so I 
would be very happy to do so, unless he 
wants control of the 14 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is perfectly agree- 
able with me, in connection with the 
papers which I handed the gentleman 
from West Virginia, to handle the time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

(Mr, STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make my explanation of 
this very brief. 

Mr. Speaker, to me the question is a 
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very simple one. This subcommittee is- 
sued a subpena, a duly authorized sub- 
pena, and it was duly served. The ques- 
tion is whether it was complied with. 
However, as you have heard and read, it 
was not complied with. In view of the 
fact that it was not complied with, those 
who were cited in the subpena were in 
contempt of the Congress of the United 
States. That means all of this Congress, 
not just one person, one committee, but 
the whole Congress of the United States 
was defied when they said, “We will 
not deliver the materials that were re- 
quested.” 

So, that is the simple question today. 
I think that the vote ought to be right 
now as to whether they were in con- 
tempt. However, I do not think that 
would be fair to the House. I would like 
to present what brought it about. 

There has been an awful lot of talk 
about the first amendment. I do not be- 
lieve the first amendment is involved 
in this question in any way whatsoever. 

This has been the principal issue of 
those on the other side, that this is an 
invasion of the first amendment. 

Let me say to you that if it involved 
any man’s thoughts, any man’s notes or 
concepts, or anything that he had in his 
mind, I would say yes. But it does not. 
This involves only the actual shooting 
of scenes in public. Most of them, seen 
by more than the person; the camera- 
man and all the prop boys who were 
around. If anybody wanted to say that 
we were taking their notes, it would have 
to be the cameraman who took down the 
voices and the pictures, and not some- 
body who was asking the questions. But 
the cameraman, he is the man who ac- 
tually did the work. acted in good faith. 
That is the reason I cannot see that the 
first amendment is involved. 

So many say that we are trying to get 
the reporter's notes. There were no notes. 
They took a picture. They took the re- 
cordings. And they took 11 months to 
take this into some darkroom some- 
where and to say, “All right, this man 
said something that we did not want 
him to say. So we are going to take an 
answer from another question over here, 
and make him say something he did not 
say.” And he did not say it. We know this 
because we have the testimony, the sworn 
testimony, of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense that he did not make them in 
this sequence; he did not say these 
things. We have the deposition of a 
colonel who said he did not make the 
statement that was attributed to him; 
that it was made by a foreign minister 
of another nation, Laos. And yet they 
present it and put it as his concept, as 
though he said it at a certain time. 

Now, I think that America is done 
with this deception. We have had enough 
of it. And you women and gentlemen of 
this House of Representatives are the 
guardians of the public's interest. Every 
license that is given to any station says 
“for the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.” And it can be taken away 
from them at any time. 

The airwaves have been held by law 
and by the courts to belong to all the 
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people of this Nation. The Chief Justice 
whom we have now has been quoted ex- 
tensively as saying that these are the 
people’s airwaves, and that they ought 
to be interested in them, and when 
things are wrong that they ought to do 
something about them. 

We represent the people of America. 
The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), represents all of his 
people who cannot get to New York to 
complain. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ocpen Rep) does the same thing. 
He has an obligation to represent his 
people to the best of his ability, and to 
see that it is truth and not fabrication 
that is offered to the American people— 
and that goes for every other Represent- 
ative in this House of Representatives. 

There are those who would like to say 
that we have all the information that we 
need. We do not have that information. 
We have the sworn testimony of one 
man, We do not have the outtakes of any 
portion of the program. There might be 
20 or 30 or 40 different places where 
they misquoted or misplaced these 
things, we do not know. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is that we 
need these facts before we can legislate. 

There are those who say we have 
enough, but we cannot legislate in a vac- 
uum. No Member wants to legislate with- 
out knowing all the facts. I know the 
Members would not want to do so; no 
Member of this House would want to do 
so, and if he did do so he would be doing 
wrong if he did not have all the facts. 

We want the facts. That is all we want. 
All we want them to do is supply us with 
the outtakes. They have refused to do so. 
When Dr. Stanton appeared before our 
committee and we asked him certain 
questions; he refused to answer those 
questions. If this House ever makes the 
decision that that is not in contempt of 
this Congress, then God save and help 
America. 

This is a letter that was written to me 
that we talked of in the hearings: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STAGGERS: Your sub- 
pena of data on the “Selling of the Penta- 
gon” has stimulated CBS to do some selling 
on its own. 

He includes a letter addressed to pro- 
fessors. This is a letter which was sent 
to us which we found was not supposed 
to be sent to us. It was sent out by CBS 
and addressed to a professor at a school 
in Texas. It states: 

Some of the demands contained in the 
subpoena served on CBS in connection with 
the “Selling of the Pentagon” I am sure you 
agree, are deeply disturbing. 

if you share our view that they are entirely 
improper, we would urge you to telegraph 
the Special Subcommittee on Investigations, 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee, deploring the subpoena and ask- 
ing its withdrawal. 


This is the letter that was sent out. We 
do not know how many were sent out. 
I asked Dr. Stanton when he was be- 
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fore our committee and I said—a thou- 
sand—2 thousand—how many?” 

He did not answer—and I do not 
know—he said he would supply them for 
the RECORD. 

This went to journalism schools and 
to universities in America and to the 
broadcasting stations. 

Let me tell you how many came to us 
from these different sources. 

We got nine from press organizations 
deploring it, and using the same words 
used in this letter. Ten came from jour- 
nalism schools. 

Sixteen from individuals associated 
with the universities. 

Twenty-three came from broadcast- 
ing stations and associations. 

Sending out thousands of these across 
America—this in fact was it. Everyone 
of them who replied used the paragraphs 
that were sent out. I say they were 
wrong, completely, in sending this out 

When we first wrote the subpena 
served on Dr. Stanton, he wrote me a 
letter expressing the hope that it would 
be modified so as to call for only such 
materials as were actually broadcast and 
information directly related to that. 

I want you to understand this: And all 
other material directly related thereto. 
He said that he wanted us to change it. 

Our subcommittee had the rest of the 
information that we needed by that time, 
and we changed it to do that: The sub- 
pena called for only those outtakes re- 
lated to the broadcast. 

He came before our committee again 
and refused to do what he said in the 
letter that he would do. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman froin 
West Virginia has consumed 8 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER), the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I counter my fellow 
chairman, the affable gentleman from 
West Virginia, and that counter leaves 
an ashen taste in my mouth. But there 
are overriding considerations in my op- 
position, reluctant as I am to utter them. 

The first amendment towers over these 
proceedings like a colossus and no esprit 
de corps and no tenderness of one Mem- 
ber for another should force us to topple 
over this monument to our liberties; that 
is, the first amendment. 

Does the first amendment apply to 
i ira and broadcasting journal- 

The answer is, “Yes.” 

In the case of American Broadcasting 
Co. against United States, 110 Federal 
Supplement 374 (1953) the court said: 

* * * no rational distinction can be made 
betwen radio and television on the one hand 
and the press on the other in affording the 
Constitutional protection contemplated by 
the First Amendment., (Afirmed by 
United States Supreme Court in 1954.) 


See also Rosenbloom against Metro- 
media which was a decision of the Su- 
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preme Court passed down only last 
month. 

Does the administration say that the 
first amendment applies equally to the 
press as well as to broadcasting? The 
answer is, “Yes.” See the address of At- 
torney General Mitchell before the 
American Bar Association on August 10, 
1970. 

President Nixon at a San Clemente 
press conference recently said that he 
did not support the subpena. He said: 
—as far as bringing any pressure on the net- 
works, as a Government is concerned, I do not 
support that. 


Are the notes, unused memoranda, un- 
used film and written interviews of a 
press reporter immune from governmen- 
tal scrutiny? The answer is, “Yes.” 

It was so held in the Caldwell case de- 
cided in the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, 434 Fed. 2d, at page 1081 
(1970). The case is now pending in the 
Supreme Court. In that case the Court 
of Appeals said that— 

It is not unreasonable to expect journalists 
everywhere to temper their reporting so as 
to reduce the probability that they will be re- 
quired to submit to interrogation. The First 
Amendment guards against governmental ac- 
tion that induces such self-censorship. 


The court protected the source mate- 
rial—namely, interviews with Black Pan- 
thers—from grand jury scrutiny. ` 

Are the clips, outtakes, and other 
source materials of the broadcaster also 
impervious to governmental subpena? 
The answer is, “Yes.” 

There may be no distinction between 
the right of a press reporter and a broad- 
caster. Otherwise, the stream of news 
may be dried up. Those who offer the 
TV reporter information might refuse co- 
operation if their names were divulged. I 
cite the recent case of New York against 
Dillon, decided June 23, 1971, New York 
Supreme Court, on a motion to quash a 
subpena for outtakes. 

Do I share the grave and well-moti- 
vated concern of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with the 
real danger of deceptive practices and 
abuse of the media in the exercise of 
their rights? Yes, but these are hardly 
new concerns. James Madison addressed 
himself to these evils of the press. He 
said: 

Some degree of abuse is inseparable from 
the proper use of every thing; and in no in- 
stance is this more true than in that of the 
press. 


The press and TV often are guilty of 
misrepresentation and error. Some of this 
is inevitable in free debate. But “the 
media, even if guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion, must be protected if freedom of ex- 
pression are to have the breathing space 
that they need to survive.” See New York 
Times against Sullivan. 

The importance of the issue before us 
warrants amplification of the questions 
I have raised and the applicable law: 

Question: Does the First Amendment apply 
to broadcasting and broadcast journalism? 

Answer: As reflected in the following cases, 
it is clear that the First Amendment applies 
to broadcasting and broadcast journalism 
just as it does to the written press. 
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1. “Broadcasting and television are entitled 
to the protection of the First Amendment 
of the Constitution, guaranteeing freedom 
of speech and of the press.” 

American Broadcasting Company v. U.S., 
110 F. Supp. 374 (1953), affirmed 347 U.S. 
284 (1954), a case rejecting an FCC inter- 
pretation of a criminal statute concerning 
broadcast lotteries. 

2. “Preliminarily, we note that the fact 
that the news medium here is a radio station 
rather than a newspaper does not make the 
First Amendment discussion, in particular 
with regard to freedom of the press, any less 
germane. Radio and television were; of course, 
unkonwn media when freedom of the press 
was written into the Bill of Rights, but no 
rational distinction can be made between 
radio and television on the one hand and 
the press on the other in affording the con- 
stitutional protection contemplated by the 
First Amendment.” 

Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 415 F. 2d 
892 (1969), affirmed June 7 by the United 
States Supreme Court, 39 U.S. Law Week 
4694, a case extending standard of actual 
malice in libel actions to cover issues of pub- 
lic importance as well as public officials and 
public figures. 

3. “Each method [of expression; e.g. books, 
movies, etc.] tends to present its own pecu- 
liar problems. But the basic principles of 
freedom of speech and the press, like the 
First Amendment's command, do not vary.” 

Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 
495 (1952), a case extending First Amend- 
ment protection to motion pictures and void- 
ing a New York State law that required 
movies to be licensed by a censor. 

4. “The First Amendment draws no dis- 
tinctions between the various methods of 
communicating ideas.” 

Supertor Films v. Department of Educa- 
tion, 346 U.S. 587 (1954); Douglas, J. con- 
curring in a per curiam opinion. 

Question: Are there serious dangers inher- 
ent in interfering with the media in the ex- 
ercise of its functions? 

Answer: Definitely. Interference with the 
media has a chilling effect on free speech 
which militates against the public interest. 

1, [We must consider this case against] 
“the background of a profound national com- 
mitment to the principle that debate on 
public issues should be uninhibited, robust 
and wide-open and that it may well include 
vehement, caustic, and sometimes unpleas- 
antly sharp attacks on government and public 
officials.” 

“Whether or not a newspaper can survive 
& succession of such judgments [awarding 
recovery for libel of public officials] the pall 
of fear and timidity imposed upon those who 
would give voice to public criticism is an 
atmosphere in which First Amendment free- 
doms cannot survive.” 

New York Times v. Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254 
(1964), a case denying recovery for libel of 
a public official in the absence of actual 
malice, reckless disregard of the truth. 

2. “The First Amendment exists to preserve 
an ‘untrammeled’ press as a vital source of 
public information.” 

“ies int v. American Press Co., 297 U.S. 


3. “The very concept of a free press requires 
that the news media be accorded a measure of 
autonomy; that they should be free to pursue 
their own investigations to their own ends 
without fear of governmental interference.” 

“[I]t is not unreasonable to expect journal- 
ists everywhere to temper their reporting so 
as to reduce the possibility that they will 
be required to submit to interrogation. The 
First Amendment guards against govern- 
— action that induces such self-censor- 
ship.” - 
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Caldwell v. U.S., 434 F. 2d 1081 (1970), a 
case quashing a subpoena by a Grand Judy 
summoning a N.Y. Times reporter to testify 
regarding his interviews with Black Panthers. 
(To be argued next term in the United States 
Supreme Court.) 

4. First Amendment freedoms need “breath- 
ing space” to survive. 

NAACP v. Button, 371 U.S. 415 (1963). 

Question: Even if legally supportable, 
should the House force this constitutional 
confrontation? 

Answer: It should not. 

1. [The First Amendment] “is much more 
than an order to Congress not to cross the 
boundary which marks the extreme limits of 
lawful suppression. It is also an exhortation 
and a guide for the action of Congress inside 
that boundary. It is a declaration of national 
policy in favor of public discussion of all 
public questions. Such a declaration should 
make Congress reluctant and careful in the 
enactment of all restrictions upon utterance, 
even though the courts will not refuse to 
enforce them as unconstitutional.” 

Zachariah Chafee, “Free Speech in the 
U.S.", 1941. 

2. “Some degree of abuse is inseparable 
from the proper use of every thing; and in 
no instance is this more true than in that of 
the press.”—James Madison, 4 Elliot's Debates 
on the Federal Constitution, p. 571. 

3. “Authoritative interpretations of the 
First Amendment guarantees have consist- 
ently refused to recognize an exception for 
any test of truth—whether administered by 
judges, juries or administrative officials—and 
especially one that puts the burden of prov- 
ing truth upon the speaker.” New York Times 
v. Sullivan, above. 

4. In opening the Special Subcommittee 
meeting of June 24, the Chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee stated the Subcommittee already 
had in its possession sworn testimony and 
other evidence indicating CBS engaged in 
questionable manipulative techniques in 
producing “The Selling of the Pentagon”. 

5. Additional materials that may be re- 
quired are obtainable from sources other 
than the broadcast journalists themselves; 
eg. from persons interviewed and electronic 
specialists. 

Question: Are broadcasters’ “outtakes” 
equivalent to the written notes of newspaper 
reporters? 

Answer: Yes. They are part of the inher- 
ently judgmental process h which the 
broadcast journalist gathers and organizes 
his materials. 

Question: Have these “outtakes” been af- 
forded judicial protection? 

Answer: Yes, on the basis of both state 
statutes expressly protecting them and on 
First Amendment grounds. 

Section 79h of the New York Civil Rights 
Law (1970) “specifically protects a broadcast 
journalist from contempt citations for refus- 
ing or failing to disclose any news or the 
source of any such news coming into his 
possession in the course of gathering or ob- 
taining news ... for broadcast by a radio 
or television transmission station or network, 
by which he is professionally employed, or 
otherwise associated in a news gathering 
capacity”. 

In New York v. Dillon, on June 23, 1971, 
the New York Supreme Court quashed a sub- 
pena commanding CBS to provide the court 
with outtakes pertaining to a documentary 
on drug usage. 

Section 1070 of the California Evidence 
Code similarly precludes use of compulsory 
court process to compel production of 
outtakes. 

An order of the Superior Court in Cali- 
fornia, on 7/20/70, quashed on First Amend- 
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ment as well as the statutory grounds a 
subpoena calling for “outs” of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting. 


We must keep in mind that in this in- 
stance CBS has afforded the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee an opportunity to criticize on the 
air the documentary in question. 

That this is not a party matter is quite 
clear. The White House Communications 
Director has been quoted as saying the 
subpena “is wrong and an infringement 
on freedom of the press”. The Republi- 
can United States Senate Policy Com- 
mittee, in December of 1969, took the 
position that 

Whether news is fair or unfair, objective 
or biased, accurate or careless, is left to the 
consciences of the commentators, producers 
and network officials themselves. Government 
does not and cannot play any role in its 
presentation. 


In his May 1 news conference in Cali- 
fornia, the President stated his agree- 
ment with the above policy statement 
and, when questioned specifically with 
respect to the CBS controversy, said: 

As far as the subpoenaing of notes is con- 
cerned, of reporters, as far as bringing any 
pressure on the networks, as a government 
is concerned, I do not support that. 


In summary, I am convinced that as a 
matter of law if the Congress votes this 
contempt citation and the matter is 
brought to the courts by the Department 
of Justice, the position of the House will 
not be sustained. Further, as a matter 
of policy, I believe we are embarking on 
a dangerous path and, what is more, we 
are doing it without any evidence of 
compelling need. There is no need to 
attempt to impose this legal question on 
the courts since all of the information 
necessary for the Committee’s legisla- 
tive purpose is either presently in its 
possession or available through other 
sources. 

I urge the House to reject the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I asked the 
chairman of the committee if I might 
reserve the balance of my time so that 
other points of view may be expressed at 
this time, and that I may be yielded to 
at a later point in the debate. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. SPRINGER). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues, neither I, nor any Member of 
this Congress asked for this controversy. 
CBS did. I call your attention to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Richard Salant, the 
president of CBS News, reported in the 
April 5, 1971, issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine, a date that precedes an inquiry 
made by the special Subcommittee on 
Investigations into the “Selling of the 
Pentagon” program. 

Mr. Salant said: 

I think the real confrontation will come 
when the Senate or House hauls us down for 
an investigation. And then perhaps we will 
have to say: “Now look, this is none of your 
business.” 


Mr. Speaker, if we have today arrived 
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at a point in time when a television net- 
work can determine what is, and what 
is not, the legitimate business of the 
Congress of the United States, then we 
have indeed come upon dark days. 

It might be well for my colleagues to 
know something more about the Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The subcommittee originated 
in the mind of Speaker Sam Rayburn in 
1958 and it was largely due to his efforts 
that this special Subcommittee on Over- 
sight was created, which is now the Sub- 
committee on Investigations. As a result 
of the creation of this subcommittee, we 
did investigate the Sherman Adams and 
the Goldfine cases. As a result, thereof, 
Goldfine was prosecuted, Sherman 
Adams resigned from the staff of the 
President and in addition, the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion resigned as well as one member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Again, in 
the early 1960's, it came to our commit- 
tee that the quiz shows which were so 
popular in that era were fraudulent. Our 
investigation of the quiz shows did indi- 
cate that there was fraud. Contestants 
were being given answers to the ques- 
tions before appearing on the quiz show. 
We exposed this and there was no neces- 
sity of legislation. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission came forward 
with regulations to prevent any future 
frauds of this nature. 

Three years ago, CBS was involved in 
what was known as Project Nassau but 
better known as the Haitian invasion. 
CBS supplied a substantial sum of 
money either to the “invasion” or for the 
purpose of filming the “invasion” and the 
preparation of the “invasion.” 

We demanded all the film with refer- 
ence to this matter, although it was not 
shown as @ part of any program because 
the “invasion” did not take place. The 
amount of film which CBS did take filled 
some 25 boxes, roughly 18 inches square 
and 12 inches high. The subcommittee 
reviewed this film. There was a serious 
question as to whether or not CBS had 
been guilty of violation of the Logan Act 
and also of the Conspiracy Act. We for- 
warded the results of the investigation 
to the Department of Justice but with- 
out any recommendation. 

Through the years, the committee has 
acted with unusual restraint. It has been 
only in the most flagrant cases where 
we believe that congressional scrutiny 
was necessary had we acted. 

It came to us after many complaints 
on the “Selling of the Pentagon” that 
answers to certain questions were shift- 
ed to other questions. In other instances, 
answers were combined and inserted in 
answer to a different question. The sub- 
committee staff made an investigation 
and reported that CBS was “guilty of 
deceit bordering on fraud.” 

After a careful review of the situation, 
the subcommittee came to the conclu- 
sion that there was deceit and fraud. 

I think I should point out to my col- 
leagues that we are talking about a very 
narrow range of television—commonly 
known as “the documentary.” A docu- 
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mentary may be related in the second 
person or it may be related in the first 
person. In this case, “Selling of the 
Pentagon” was done in the first person— 
by exact questions and exact answers. 
There was no indication of any kind on 
the program that answers had been 
transferred to other questions and that 
answers had been consolidated and 
transferred to other questions. 

If, I, as a lawyer, were to do what 
CBS did in this instance in taking a rec- 
ord of appeal from a lower court to a 
higher court and this was pointed out to 
the judge, I am sure he would hold me 
in contempt and probably put me in 
jail. He would be clearly justified in doing 
so because I would have committed a 
fraud on the court. 

In this case, CBS has not violated any 
criminal statute. However, may I ask 
you, is the fraud any less on the part 
of CBS by doing what it has done than 
what I could be accused of in altering 
a record that has been made in a court 
of appeal. 

In short, CBS did not show what it 
purported to show, but, in fact, showed 
fraudulent answers to certain questions. 
In the case of Rosenbloom v. Metrome- 
dia, Inc., 39 U.S. Law Week, 4694, of 
June 1971, Justice Brennan points out: 

Calculated falsehood, of course, falls out- 
side “the fruitful exercise of the right of 
free speech.” 


This matter has nothing to do with 
news. We have never questioned the right 
of a reporter to consolidate news and 
to give the news that he believes to be 
the news of that particular moment. Any 


news reporter doing that has not pur- 
ported to putting anything on the screen 
reid than what he believed the news 

In the case of the “Selling of the 
Pentagon” CBS did not show what it pur- 
ported to show because they stated these 
were the questions and the answers as 
given when, in fact, they were not the 
questions and the answers that were 
given at all. 

The committee believes that it is de- 
fending the right of the people to know 
when a deceit or fraud occurs. Second, 
the committee is defending the right of 
the people to know how the deceit or 
fraud was created and how it came to be 
shown on television. It is impossible for 
the committee to know how the fraud 
was committed unless the outtakes are 
supplied. As a result, the subcommittee is 
prevented from obtaining information 
relative to the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities and duties. I think I should point 
out to my colleagues that we are pursu- 
ing this investigation in an attempt to 
determine whether or not legislation is 
needed or whether or not we ought to 
make recommendations to the Federal 
Communications Commission to take any 
necessary action—such as was taken by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in the creation of the fraud in the 
quiz show investigation. 

The entire system of broadcast regu- 
lation is grounded on the twin legal prop- 
ositions that the airways belong to the 
people and a broadcaster is a trustee for 
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the public. In the present case, CBS is a 
trustee who is determined that he will 
not be answerable to the public’s repre- 
sentatives as to how he has dealt with 
the public’s property which is the public 
airwaves. 

If this challenge is successful, the 
broadcaster will be in the position of be- 
ing a “trustee” who is responsible to no 
one. Legislation requires information. 
The information sought in the present 
matter is essential if the Congress is to 
obtain a clear picture of this serious 
abuse which CBS has committed and 
how this may be remedied through the 
legislative processes. 

The results of our previous inquiries 
which I have pointed out above were 
fully reported and made available to the 
public. This has served a useful service 
in making available to the people more 
information on a question of vital im- 
portance to them. That is, how television 
news is designed, produced, and pre- 
sented. 

These reports which we have previ- 
ously filed have had another result as 
well. They have resulted in serious criti- 
cisms being leveled against CBS in the 
forum of public opinion. Apparently, 
CBS has determined there shall be no 
more of this. It is, indeed, curious that 
in attempting to cloak in secrecy its 
electronic manipulations from the pub- 
lic, CBS invokes the first amendment, 
the great guarantor of the people's right 
to know. 

The American viewing public bases its 
decision at the ballot box upon the in- 
formation it obtains from its most prom- 
inent news source—the TV set. The raw 
naked power to manipulate by gross fab- 
rication the input data is the power to 
manipulate, however well intentioned, 
the decisionmaking process of the Amer- 
ican electorate. The House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
the responsibility to answer this direct 
attack upon its right to investigate for 
the purpose of legislation. By its con- 
tempt resolution of July 1, the commit- 
tee has made clear its intention to meet 
this calculated affront. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL). 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of this House 
of Representatives has been more critical 
of the methods of the broadcast media 
than I have, but I say that today you 
should vote “‘no” on this issue or send it 
back to committee. 

Why should we be called upon to take 
this drastic action today—and I say to 
you it is drastic action—after only very 
short debate and after very limited op- 
portunity for Members to study the full 
record? 

I urge you to vote “no” for two very 
basic reasons. 

The committee is urging you to vote 
“yes,” saying they need this information 
in order to carry out their constitutional 
legislative function. Well, the committee 
held hearings and gathered vast amounts 
of material and vast amounts of informa- 
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tion which have been published and are 
in the RECORD. 

The necessary material to evaluate this 
documentary is available to the commit- 
tee and it is available to the House of 
Representatives, and if the committee in- 
tends to legislate on broadcast policy, I 
say let them go ahead and legislate. It 
does not need this material in order to 
do so. 

Advocates of this action have stood in 
the well of this House and quoted chapter 
and verse on how this documentary was 
put together. Why should we have to go 
further? That is the real issue. 

Secondarily but just as important are 
these underlying constitutional issues 
which are important. These are questions 
that you and I know exist on this par- 
ticular issue. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has stated that viola- 
tions of the fairness doctrine are not 
involved here. Advocates of this resolu- 
tion have admitted that illegality is not 
an issue here. But because of the com- 
mittees vigorousness and wide question- 
ing, I am concerned that news content is, 
regardless of statements of the commit- 
tee to the contrary. 

I am also concerned, as are many legal 
scholars, that should this matter be re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court, there would 
be little doubt that the Supreme Court 
will overturn affirmative action the House 
may take. Thus CBS would be strength- 
ened. It would be far better to refer this 
resolution back to committee or vote it 
down. There is no need for the House of 
Representatives to take this drastic 
action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Porr). 

Mr, POFF. Mr. Speaker, I will vote no. 
The question is close. The answer is in 
doubt. 

So it must always be whenever two 
great constitutional privileges collide. 
One must prevail. One must yield. That 
the collision can exist is proof that nei- 
ther privilege is an absolute license. 

The collision here is between the priv- 
ilege of the press to edit for journalistic 
purposes and the privilege of the Con- 
gress to investigate for legislative pur- 
poses. The collision is between the Gov- 
ernment and the governed. The collision 
is between press freedom and press re- 
straint. 

Under the congressional oath to “up- 
hold and defend the constitution,” I will 
not abdicate to the courts my responsi- 
bility to make this constitutional judg- 
ment. I will resolve the doubt in favor 
of the press. I will prefer the governed. 
I will choose freedom. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. ConaBLe). 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am voting against the 
citation for contempt. My vote should 
not be construed as approval of the tac- 
tics used in the CBS documentary pro- 
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gram, Its misrepresentations do a dis- 
service to the television industry, and 
they invite regulation in the interest of 
fairness. However, such efforts at regu- 
lation are steps down a dead end alley 
for an American government. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not argue the issue 
of constitutionality, because I am uncer- 
tain what the courts might do in extend- 
ing the protections of the first amend- 
ment to federally licensed outlets. Policy 
is another issue. I do not consider it a 
desirable policy for the Government or 
the Congress to issue the kind of sweep- 
ing subpena we are considering here. 
The impact of such a policy on news re- 
porting at the local level particularly 
could be most unfortunate for the free 
flow of information. CBS may not have 
acted responsibly, but as the representa- 
tives of the people, the Congress must. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, CBS apparently used extremely 
poor judgment in its production of “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” For that, we as 
individuals, can condemn them and we 
should. We can hope the American people 
will join in that condemnation. That is 
their right. We can insist that CBS give 
fairer treatment in its coverage of the 
important issues facing this Nation. 
Many of us have been doing that for 
some time. In fact, I am one of their most 
vocal critics. 

But however strongly we feel about 
CBS or NBC or ABC or any of the news- 
papers or other media, we must not tres- 
pass as a legislative body, as a branch 
of the Federal Government, on their con- 
stitutional right to use their own editorial 
judgment. 

If a newspaper reporter interviews me, 
there is no assurance that he will write 
every word I say. And while I may not 
like the way he handles his story, surely I 
would not suggest that the Congress has 
a right to inject its judgment in place of 
the reporter’s or that Congress has a 
right to review his notes to see what he 
left out of his story. I suggest the same is 
true of the broadcast media. 

It would be ever so easy to vote “yes” 
today. CBS has maligned the South, col- 
ored the news, handled the coverage of 
the war in a biased manner, played up 
the bad and played down the good—all of 
this and more. But I would not exchange 
all this, as bad as it may be, for the evil 
that would infect this Nation from a 
controlled press. Oh, there are times when 
I get so exasperated with them I would 
like to ban all TV, but that exasperation 
is nothing compared to what it would be 
if we had a press that had to answer for 
its editorial judgment, however bad, to 
a committee of the Congress. 

I have great respect for the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and its chairman. The Washington Post 
suggested this morning that the very able 
chairman had his reputation on the line 
on this issue. I doubt that. But more im- 
portantly, the Congress has got its repu- 
tation on the line, and we must not let 
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emotion, or anger with the news media, 
or concern for the reputation of a Mem- 
ber cause us to make a grave constitu- 
tional blunder. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman and a ma- 
jority of the committee are, in my hum- 
ble judgment, dead wrong. Sure they are 
offended by the fact that Dr. Stanton 
ignored their subpena in part. But if I 
were in Dr. Stanton’s position, I would 
ignore the committee, too, because the 
subpena goes too far and flies in the face 
of the constitutional protection of a free 
press. In any case, what the committee 
is asking the House to do is to make ex- 
tremely bad law. In my opinion, the 
courts of this land will not hesitate to 
throw out the contempt citation as vio- 
lation of the first amendment right of 
freedom of the press. 

I would not run CBS as Dr. Stanton 
does, not by a long shot. But Mr. Speaker, 
that is not the issue here today. You 
know, Dr. Stanton’s problem is that he 
is right this time, but he has cried wolf 
so long that nobody believes him, or 
wants to believe him. 

When Vice President Acnsw and 
others have taken the press to task, 
Stanton has cried like a stuck pig. He and 
his counterparts in the media world have 
cited “Government censorship.” He does 
not understand that we have as much 
right and duty to criticize the press as it 
has to criticize us. And so, he has cried 
wolf too often. And frankly, I would sort 
of like to stick it to him now. But my 
friends, we overstep our bounds, and ex- 
ceed our prerogatives, and offend the 
Constitution, when we attempt by sub- 
pena to go behind a news story or televi- 
sion broadcast. 

If a reporter does me wrong, I can re- 
fuse further interviews, or publicly con- 
demn him and his paper or television 
station. If he does my country wrong, or 
one of its institutions, I have a right to 
set the record straight, to call his errors 
to the attention of the people. But I do 
not have the right to have the legislative 
branch call his ediorial judgment into 
question. That is where I believe the Con- 
stitution draws the line on interference 
with freedom of the press. 

And so, whether we like Stanton or 
not, whether he has cried wolf too often 
or not, whether we like CBS or not, 
whether we approve of “The Selling of 
the Pentagon” or not, the Congress of 
the United States has no right to hold 
Dr. Stanton and CBS in contempt. It can 
be no other way, else we will have taken 
the first big step down the road toward 
Government control of the press. If that 
day ever comes, then this Republic as we 
know it shall not long endure. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate this afternoon, brief 
as it has been, has laid bare the essential 
controversy that divides the committee 
and this House. 

It is not whether “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” was wholly fair and respon- 
sible. No one, least of all I, would defend 
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the improper juxtaposition of questions 
and answers. 

The question is whether or not the 
first amendment is involved; is it rele- 
vant or is it merely, as someone has said, 
a case of fraud and deceit? 

I would submit that in legislative sur- 
veillance of a news documentary, in ask- 
ing for the notes of the broadcast 
journalists—the electronic journalists, 
and that is what you do when you ask 
for the out-takes and the sound tapes, 
we are involving Government in the 
process of news gathering and news 
presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would concede that the 
motives of the committee may be of the 
very highest order in their effort to show 
the public how alleged fraud and deceit 
has been perpetrated. But therein lies 
the very danger that is inherent in the 
role which Congress seeks to assume by 
issuance of this subpena, to judge the 
very content of the news and the ex- 
position of controversial issues to the 
American people. 

There is, as the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee pointed out, a long line 
of cases, beginning with the New York 
Times against Sullivan which have ruled 
that in the absence of proof of malice— 
actual malice—a libel judgment even for 
a false statement will not stand where 
issues of public importance are being 
discussed by the press. 

Mr. Speaker, we would ignore at our 
peril the clear relevance of the first 
amendment to the facts in the instant 
case. 

This, I submit, is the issue. It is not the 
chairman. We hold him in the very high- 
est esteem. : 

It is not the committee. We respect 
their right to legislate and the broad 
mandate of their jurisdiction. 

But I plead with this House, do not by 
authorizing the sweeping compulsory 
process of a subpena duces tecum launch 
us on a collision course with that great 
cornerstone of our liberties as free men, 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Yes, I agree with the chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee that the airwaves belong to all the 
people. 

Even we in Congress cannot deprive 
people of the right to hear the broadcast 
of controversial material. We cannot ex- 
orcise the ghost of the first amendment 
that would surely come back to haunt us 
if we ratified this contempt citation 
merely by saying that the first amend- 
ment is not involved. For it clearly is the 
gist of the issue that confronts us. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, my vote will be against 
the motion to censure. In my opinion the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has is- 
sued at least two documentaries which 
are distorted. One is the “Selling of the 
Pentagon” and the other is one issued 
some months ago with regard to agri- 
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cultural workers. I hold no brief for any 
part of the free press which apparently 
begins the preparation of a documentary 
with an idea of proving a certain point. 
It is too easy to proceed to that point 
by taking statements which tend to 
prove it, and ignoring evidence which 
may be of a contrary nature. I think the 
broadcast industry, as well as the rest 
of the press, must police itself to make 
sure that insofar as humanly possible its 
portrayal of facts is accurate and that 
they really “tell it like it is” instead of 
telling it the way they wish it were. 

Even with certain imperfections, the 
free press has served this country well. 
If instances of distortion become too 
flagrant, it may be necessary to deal 
with them by legislation. I think the 
Congress has enough facts and enough 
wisdom to prepare such legislation 
should it become necessary. 

However, I do not believe that we 
have the capacity to set ourselves up as 
the arbiter of truth in every instance. 
The temptation to bring politics into 
broadcasting is too great to allow a 
politically chosen body such as this one 
to be the sole arbiter of the quality of 
truth. 

In my opinion, this is what the first 
amendment is all about. Our Founding 
Fathers must have recognized that there 
would be instances of abuse and lack of 
truth telling on the part of the free press. 
Even so, they felt, as I do, that a free 
people is better served even by an im- 
perfect press than it would be by spoon- 
feeding of news from politicians or bu- 
reaucrats. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
support the committee, and vote for the 
contempt citation. 

I had a conversation last Thursday by 
telephone with Dr. Stanton, whom I have 
known for many years. He is a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University in my State. 
I said, “Frank, I am told that you people 
in this documentary did something like 
this: You had your announcer ask a man 
a question, ‘What time is it?’, and he 
looked at his watch and he said, “‘Twenty- 
five minutes to four.’ And then you took 
your announcer off somewhere else, and 
he said, ‘When did you beat your wife 
last?’ And you spliced in the answer: 
‘Twenty-five minutes to four.’” 

Do you know what his answer was? 
He said, “It wasn’t that bad.” He said, 
“We didn’t do that deliberately. We 
didn’t make a deliberate lie to an answer, 
but we did combine some answers and 
tape parts of answers and use them with 
a question to which they were not the 
answer.” 

Now, I think it is pretty fundamental 
as to whether we are going to allow the 
news media to contrive whatever they 
want by splicing, by cutting, by putting 
things together, by faking. And if we al- 
low them to get away with it, then my 
advice, ladies and gentlemen, is do not 
ever go on a pretaped show, for you 
will never know what is going to come 
out on the television tube. 
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You know, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Stanton’s 
answer reminded me a little bit of the 
story about the college girl, a senior girl, 
who went to the doctor for a physical ex- 
amination, and she said, “Tell me, doctor, 
am I pregnant?” And he said, “Honey, it 
isn’t that bad. You are just a little bit 
pregnant.” 

There is no degree—and I repeat— 
there is no degree in fakery. You either 
fake or you do not. There is no degree 
to splicing. You either splice or you do 
not. And you either lie or you do not lie. 

We are going to make a decision here 
this afternoon about whether we put 
these people under notice that “You stick 
fairly close to the truth when you tape a 
show for broadcast later.” 

As for me, from now on if they want 
me on television it will be live television 
or nothing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. O'HARA). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, CBS cer- 
tainly can broadcast news and opinions 
as it sees fit, but I do not believe that it 
can deny the U.S. Congress its right to 
inquire into the techniques employed 
or to examine the television tape 
recordings used in the broadcast. That 
is all that has been asked for—not the 
reporter’s private notes, but television 
tape recordings. 

But in any event, Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution before us does not try to de- 
cide the constitutional question. All the 
resolution does is to refer a prima facie 
case of contempt to the U.S. attorney 
for appropriate action—and that is the 
only way that a judicial determination 
of the constitutional question can be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of the Congress 
to obtain information for use in dis- 
charging its legislative duties ought not 
to be abandoned lightly on the basis of 
self-serving claims of an embarrassed 
TV executive without even seeking a ju- 
dicial determination. I hope for that 
reason the resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. HÉBERT), chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I agree completely 
with the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s stand—and that is the reason I 
am going to vote to cite them for con- 
tempt. 

They cry—‘first amendment.” I be- 
lieve in the first amendment and there 
is nobody in this room who can chal- 
lenge my standing on that. They have 
had their first amendment. They have 
had their chance to lie under the first 
amendment. If it were not for the first 
amendment, they could not have prac- 
ticed the deceit that they have practiced. 
I am one of the victims of that deceit 
because I was shown in the “Selling of 
the Pentagon.” The film that was shown 
was obtained from my office under false 
pretenses. 
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I agree that the public has a right to 
know. How is the public going to know 
if we do not make them show what they 
have under the table and up their 
sleeves? That is the only way we will 
make the public know. 

More than 30 years ago I participated 
in perhaps one of the biggest stories that 
ever broke in the political history in 
Louisiana. I broke the Louisiana scan- 
dals. I was the city editor who broke the 
Long machine in Louisiana and that is 
the reason I stand here today. Not once 
during that time did I deny to anybody 
the right to look at my notes or examine 
the evidence on which I based the stories 
I wrote, which resulted in the overthrow 
of that political dynasty. 

A reporter’s source? I will defy to the 
end any challenge to ask a reporter to 
give up his source. The same as I would 
protect the sanctity of the confessional. 

But the source is not involved here to- 
day. Nobody is asking for the source. I 
would not vote to ask for the source, but 
I do vote to ask them to come clean—if 
you can come clean. 

As a postscript in this remaining 1 
minute, let me say this—by the truth you 
shall be known, and the truth will make 
you whole. 

I do not know whether I have much 
hope or not for CBS, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System—that is, will bene- 
fit from what I just said. But I put this 
to you, particularly you who are going to 
vote to cite them for contempt—just 
imagine how your future is going to be 
handled by that television system. I 
wonder how many of you who have been 
invited to appear on their talk shows 
will be invited back? There will be a 
great ominous silence. But if you want the 
truth to be known and if you want to 
protect the first amendment and if you 
agree that the people have a right to 
know, then vote for this citation. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in a moment I am going 
to yield briefly to Members to give them 
an opportunity so they can say what 
their position is on this. 

Regrettably we do not have enough 
time to debate it really. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say with regard 
to this issue, from the beginning many 
of us have said to members of the com- 
mittee, this is the wrong case at the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. You 
have the Government criticized. Now 
you have the Government reviewing the 
press and the Government saying to the 
press—if you do not subject yourselves 
to review, we will place you in jail. 

This is the worst possible type of first 
amendment case that you can bring. 

There are other cases that we might, 
there are other times when we might. But 
what do we get for this? We get only the 
transcript or pictures of a transcript that 
we already have in the files, word-for- 
word. We get Colonel McNeil’s speech, 
which we have in the files word-for- 
word. We get clips from Government 
films, which we have word-for-word. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield at 
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this time for statements of position. I 
first yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MIKVA). 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
careless haste with which this House is 
being asked to decide whether to cite 
CBS and Dr. Frank Stanton for con- 
tempt, a move which many of us believe 
to be a grave violation of fundamental 
constitutional liberties. 

The opponents of this resolution have 
been allowed only 20 minutes to state 
their case to their colleagues and to the 
Nation. There is no doubt in my mind 
that when the House considers later this 
week a bill to amend the Egg Inspection 
Act, the opponents of that bill will have 
substantially more than 20 minutes to 
argue their cause. 

It is sadly ironic that we are asked to 
vote for contempt in the name of vindi- 
cating the people’s right to know the 
truth, while in the process we are being 
denied the opportunity to engage in the 
kind of free and robust debate which the 
Constitution envisions as the surest road 
to the truth. 

Surely if this resolution is allowed to 
pass, history will properly judge this 
House in contempt of the Constitution. 

When Congress employs its contempt 
power, it acts more like a king than like 
a Congress. We have the power to affect 
people’s lives indirectly, by enacting 
legislation. We also have the power, in 
limited circumstances, to act against 
people directly by ordering them to do 
certain things and by punishing them 
for failing to comply. 

This kingly power is only to be used 
in rare and grave instances. The found- 
ers of our Nation bore fresh the wounds 
of misuse of kingly power, and they in- 
sisted that their Constitution contain 
clear limitations on the power, even of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect that the Su- 
preme Court would be firm in striking 
down any attempt by the legislative 
branch of the Government to assert its 
“inherent powers” at the expense of the 
first amendment. We should not will- 
ingly be party to such an unseemly as- 
sault on the Constitution. We should not 
require a coequal branch of Govern- 
ment to remind us of the constitutional 
restraints on our power. 

The right of a free press is not condi- 
tioned on its being a fair press. The right 
of the Government to regulate the traf- 
fic on the airwaves does not grant the 
Government the right to impose an offi- 
cial standard of truth. 

There are people who worship cows. 
Others worship their ancestors. Some 
worship many gods, others worship one, 
and some worship none. And what is 
truth? Some want to sell the Pentagon, 
and some want to give it away. And what 
is truth? 

It was precisely the difficulty in recog- 
nizing truth that occasioned our found- 
ers to say that Congress shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of the press. 
The Constitution does not condition 
this freedom on truth. One man’s fables 
continue to be another man’s dogma, and 
not even Congress, exercising the awe- 
some power of contempt, is going to tip 
the scales one whit in the people’s des- 
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perate search for the truth. What we 
can end up doing instead is to blow out 
the candle. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BaDILLo). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day on a matter of great importance and 
with potentially far-reaching conse- 
quence: The motion to cite the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and its president, 
Dr. Frank Stanton, for contempt of Con- 
gress for failing to comply with a subpena 
issued by Subcommittee on Investigation 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Dr. Stanton refused to 
produce the “outtakes” on unused por- 
tions of filmed interviews of materials 
which appeared in the well-publicized 
and highly controversial CBS documen- 
tary, “The Selling of the Pentagon,” and 
refused to testify about editing practices 
used in the preparation of any specific 
CBS news or documentary broadcast. 

I have carefully examined all sides of 
this question and have studied all the 
materials that the various parties have 
circulated to Members of this body. I 
must vote against this motion and I urge 
my colleagues to do so. I find that the 
contemplated action is unnecessary; the 
action is illegitimate and the action is 
dangerous to basic American freedoms. 
To support the motion, I feel, is little 
more than an unwise gesture of con- 
gressional courtesy. Allow me to elabo- 
rate on my position. 

I believe the action is unnecessary be- 
cause the subcommittee has virtually all 
the information that it would acquire if 
the terms of the subpena were completely 
fulfilled. The Congress and the public 
at large have available film copies of the 
original documentary, texts of all the 
disputed interviews or speeches, and 
copies of editing regulations issued by 
CBS. Given the availability of these data 
for the subcommittee’s investigation, to 
view the outtakes, it seems to me, would 
be a suverfluous exercise. 

I believe that the action we contem- 
plate is illegitimate because the subcom- 
mittee has no right to subpena the out- 
takes and perhaps has no right even to 
consider legislation about editing pro- 
cedures and the content and presenta- 
tion of news broadcasts. I find compel- 
ling the analogy between a reporter’s 
notes or the first drafts of his news stories 
and the unused portions of filmed inter- 
views. All these fall under the protection 
of the first amendment and thus may not 
be tampered with by the Congress. 

Even if we were to grant the legitimacy 
of the subcommittee’s effort to obtain the 
outtakes for “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” I would still oppose the issuance of 
a contempt citation because such action 
poses dangers to basic American free- 
doms. If we approve this motion we shall 
be establishing a precedent that may 
lead us into greater and greater control 
and supervision of news broadcasts and 
documentaries. Any degree of control or 
supervision makes a mockery of our con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of the 
press, and of the public’s right to know. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we are caught 
up in a wave of anxiety over the content 
of the print and broadcast media. The 
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motion we are debating today is the 
product of the assumption that the CBS 
network and, by extension, all news 
gathering agencies, are engaged in the 
intentional deception of the public. I 
think it is far more likely that a different 
assumption is the more correct one from 
which to begin any discussion—that the 
media are presenting an accurate and 
truthful picture of American society 
today. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I think that to 
support this motion merely because it is 
unprecedented to reject a committee’s 
recommendation that a contempt cita- 
tion be issued is an unwise gesture of 
congressional courtesy. Merely because 
we respect the rights and privileges of 
a committee and its chairman is not 
sufficient reason to race headlong into a 
confrontation with the courts over basic 
constitutional issues when our case is 
weak and we have all the information we 
need. 

I hope this motion will be rejected 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat 
of this resolution. 

The proper disposition of this question 
is not so clear as either side would make 
it. That is probably the strongest single 
reason why this resolution should be 
voted down. I am persuaded by the com- 
mittee minority that since the committee 
and the House have available from other 
sources much of the information which 
they are seeking in other forms from 
CBS, that the court will sherd the com- 
mittee case and, in the process, quite 
probably do unnecessary damage to the 
investigative powers of the Congress it- 
self. 

If for no other reason—and there cer- 
tainly are others—the House should de- 
feat this motion. I am nevertheless not 
persuaded by the alarmist attitude by 
some that the committee is out to tram- 
ple the protections of the first amend- 
ment. What we have here in my judg- 
ment is a sense of outrage on the part 
of the committee majority at misleading 
editorial practices—especially-in the ed- 
iting of the responses of Mr. Henkin— 
and an accompanying determination to 
require the temporary users of the public 
airwaves to conduct themselves in a re- 
sponsible and sensitive manner. That 
determination is understandable and I 
share it. 

The basic question, however, is just 
how you accomplish that. Members of 
Congress, by virtue of their tempera- 
ment and position have an almost irre- 
sistable impulse to be “Mr. Fixit’'—to see 
a problem and attempt to correct it in 
the most direct possible way. But Mr. 
Speaker, in this instance the most direct 
way is not the best way for the Congress 
and it most certainly is not the safest 
way for the country. 

The committee minority in its discus- 
sion of how best to preserve a press that 
is both honest and free observed that— 

The French historian de Tocqueville, who 
traveled this nation in the early 1800's, con- 
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cluded that the freedoms of the American 
press probably struck the best balance. The 
characteristic that impressed him most was 
the fact that American periodicals were di- 
verse in opinion, owned by many men who 
competed in giving access to the average citi- 
zen to a wide range of opinions and inter- 
pretations. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the key. If this 
House supports this citation, I am con- 
fident the court will negate it. That be- 
ing the case Congress will still be faced 
with the question of how best to guaran- 
tee fair treatment by and open access to 
the electronic media. That can only be 
guaranteed by a public policy which de- 
mands and insures diversity of owner- 
ship within the television-radio industry. 

As the committee minority stated: 

Our broadcasting industry is a powerful 
and in many ways more concentrated indus- 


try than magazines and newspapers. A single 
newscast often reaches more citizens than 


the largest circulating newspaper. 


Given that fact the FCC and probably 
the Congress will have to determine 
whether it is really in the public interest 
to allow this concentration to continue 
and even to grow. 

Is it really healthy for instance, to 
allow a single economic group, through 
collective ownership of newspaper, tele- 
vision and radio outlets, to dominate 
access to an entire community? 

What license renewal procedure should 
be followed to insure that a television or 
radio license once granted is not heid 
almost in perpetuity regardless of the 
abuses of the licensee? 

Would the public interest best be 
served by limiting the time that one 
group effectively hold a broadcasters 
license? 

What policies would best guarantee 
that adequate public service time is made 
available to all groups within our society, 
popular or not? 

These are just some of the questions 
which we must face whether or not we 
adopt this resolution today. I think the 
very questions I have raised indicate that 
I do not have an abundance of confi- 
dence that those who control our broad- 
cast media will always be able to guar- 
antee fair and impartial use of the air- 
waves. 

The trouble I have with this resolution 
today is that I have even less confidence 
in our ability as politicians to guarantee 
that same impartial use and so I urge 
you to vote the resolution down. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pending resolution to cite 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
its president for contempt. 

I am sure that most, if not all, of the 
Members have done a great deal of soul- 
searching on this issue. We have all re- 
ceived a great volume of mail, legal 
briefs, and arguments concerning this 
matter. We have listened to our col- 
leagues cogently advocate their posi- 
tions. 

I personally feel that the subpena in 
question is legally objectionable. I set 
forth my reasons in a letter to the es- 
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teemed chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on May 6, 
1971. Those reasons have been reiterated 
here in various forms by those who join 
me in this opposition, so I will not repeat 
them. 

We can argue as to how the Supreme 
Court would rule on this question for 
days and weeks. But I believe we can 
and should decide this questions our- 
selves—and we should decide it in favor 
of the network and its president. 

This is our affair and it should be de- 
cided by us as elected representatives of 
the people, not necessarily in an assumed 
role as a Supreme Court justice. 

I think we can all agree that the free- 
dom of the press, including the broad- 
casting media, must be maintained. I be- 
lieve we can also agree that approval of 
the contempt citation in this case would 
result in an encroachment on this free- 
dom. Whether we label it a “fettering,” a 
“chilling effect,” or “censorship,” we all 
must agree that an endorsement of the 
subpena, especially an endorsement 
through punitive sanction, will result in 
a restraint that otherwise would not 
exist. 

We would also agree that Congress 
has legitimate investigative powers, in- 
cluding the power to subpena. But Con- 
gress should use these powers only when 
needed, and with discretion. 

Even if we were all in agreement that 
the subpena in question would survive 
the test of a Supreme Court decision, we 
should not let the matter rest there. We 
should discipline ourselves. We should 
not be content to look at the decisions of 
the Supreme Court and work within the 
broadest possible limits of those deci- 
sions. Our concern with freedom of the 
press should be as great or greater than 
that of the judicial branch. We can and 
should do more to protect the freedom of 
the press because we are not bound, in 
affording such protection, by the legal 
niceties of constitutional law. 

We have the obligation to decide, using 
our own judgment, whether the subpena 
and subsequent citation were appropriate 
in this case. In the recognized light of 
the fact that they will result in an un- 
desirable restraint, we should find them 
appropriate only if we find them neces- 
sary. We should find them necessary 
only if we find that they would serve 
some legitimate purpose. 

The record in this case indicates that 
Dr. Stanton testified freely concerning 
the general editing practices of CBS. The 
subcommittee evidenced concern over the 
editing of the interview with Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Henkin and an 
address by Colonel MacNeil of the Marine 
Corps. The full transcript of the Henkin 
interview was available to the subcom- 
mittee as was the address of Colonel 
MacNeil’s speech. Would the outtakes in 
question, then, serve the committee or 
the House in reaching a conclusion or in 
recommending legislation? I do not be- 
lieve so and I have received no indication 
that they would do so. 

With all due respect for the distin- 
guished committee and its chairman, I 
believe that we must demand such a 
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showing in this case. We must not adopt 
an unprecedented restraint on the news 
media while failing to exercise restraint 
ourselves. 

For these reasons, I will vote against 
the resolution and I sincerely urge all of 
my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
REID). 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
freedom of the press is indivisible. The 
right to publish and the right to edit are 
both covered by the first amendment, 
and this covers both radio and TV and 
the print media, and I hope the con- 
tempt citation is voted against and voted 
down. 

No branch of the Government has the 
right to oversee editing by the press, 
either broadcast or printed. I hope that 
the contempt citation is defeated. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. TIERNAN). 

Mr. TIERNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
House, on June 29 of this year this sub- 
committee released to the press the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Subcommittee issued its subpena be- 
cause of evidence that CBS, in its news docu- 
mentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon,” had 
engaged in highly deceptive practices. That 
evidence, since verified by sworn testimony, 
showed that by cutting and splicing filmed 
materials, the words of speakers were rear- 


ranged— 


Members of the House, the evidence is 
already before the committee. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks somewhat in the manner of 
Roger Mudd. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
winds of controversy that blow here to- 
day were not the winds of the first 
amendment and the winds of congres- 
sional power, which incidentally are 
blowing rather strong today, this would 
be a tempest in a teapot. In truth, we 
have the material which constitutes the 
applicable outtakes though we persist in 
asking for them, and that is precisely 
why we stand on our weakest point if 
we seek contempt in this case. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 30 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland for a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote against 
this resolution. A contempt citation 
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would almost certainly be reverted by the 
Supreme Court and such a reversal 
would almost certainly be reversed by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I shall close 
by stating I regret we cannot present all 
of the materials that we have. This is 
an awesome thing we do today. The most 
important thing that a House of Repre- 
sentatives can do is to decide whether 
or not a man is to be placed in jail, and 
that is what we are deciding today. 

I ask that Members balance carefully 
what the contempt citation says can 
happen, The penalty is 1 year. I hope 
Members of this House will consider 
carefully the balancing of what we have 
as opposed to what we will get. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Petty) for a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the evi- 
dence brought forward by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce certainly indicates that the 
practices used by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in the production of “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” were decep- 
tive at best. Defrauding the American 
people through dishonest film editing 
practices is reprehensible. 

But, it does not seem to me that de- 
livering these “outtakes” will make any 
difference to the committee. This raw 
material does not seem to me to be nec- 
essary to determine if the network de- 
liberately distorted the facts. CBS pres- 
ident Frank Stanton now admits that 
editing policies have been changed. 

Yet, the charges by the committee are 
well taken. We can look back to other 
CBS endeavors, such as “Hunger in 
America” which was proved to be, in 
part, staged. 

Much as I deplore what I consider to 
be a lapse of editorial responsibility by 
CBS, it does not seem to me that it is 
necessary to bring about charges of con- 
tempt. CBS has shown the American 
people its practices, and the committee 
has well publicized CBS’ lack of credi- 
bility. 

It brings to my mind, Mr. Speaker, the 
advice given some time back by Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, when he warned 
the TV industry that it should discipline 
itself. Maybe now they will take that 
advice without the Congress having to 
bring about that discipline itself. 

In a way I would like the question of 
the first amendment to go to the Su- 
preme Court. However, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not feel it is proper in this case to cite 
Mr. Stanton for contempt. I shall vote to 
recommit the bill to committee, or I will 
vote no, whichever is the case. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the resolution of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to cite CBS and its president, Dr. 
Frank Stanton, for contempt for failing 
to comply with a subpena issued by the 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 
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The issue at stake in this vote is not 
whether Congress approves of the CBS 
documentary “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” or even whether Congress con- 
dones the editing techniques employed 
by CBS in the production of this pro- 
gram, Instead, what we are being asked 
to decide is whether Congress should sit 
in judgment on a network’s decisions in 
this area. 

I feel strongly that this contempt ci- 
tation, if approved by the House would 
have a chilling effect on the freedom of 
the press, and would substantially dis- 
courage the presentation of controversial, 
and unpopular points of view by the news 
media. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission studied the issues surrounding 
this controversy and concluded that the 
CBS editing decisions were a matter of 
journalistic judgment into which gov- 
ernmental inquiry would not be proper. 
The FCC also concluded that CBS has 
provided significant opportunities for 
contrasting viewpoints to be heard, and, 
therefore, complied with the fairness 
doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, I have only the highest 
regard for the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and I understand his 
concern over this matter. I feel a per- 
sonal obligation to preserve the integrity 
and scope of the first amendment’s guar- 
antee of press freedom. This obligation 
transcends any present concern I might 
feel over the alleged indiscretions of the 
CBS officials, and I, therefore, urge that 
the resolution be defeated. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the resolution. 

(Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD) . 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
protection of the press springs from the 
right of the individual citizen to speak 
his views even though he may be the only 
one to hold those views. His version of 
the truth is sacred to him and his right 
to hold those views should be sacred to 
the government of a free society—even 
though the majority may hold that truth 
is the opposite of those views. 

The pursuit of truth is the historic 
search of mankind and, according to the 
Judeo-Christian culture, will make man 
free. But it follows that the search for 
truth is much easier in an environment 
of freedom because freedom permits the 
multiplicity of views where all shades of 
truth can be found. 

It is this search for truth through mul- 
tiplicity of voices which has been at base 
of several Federal laws throughout our 
Nation’s history. Second class postal 
rates to encourage newspapers and leg- 
islation to require UHF tuning capacity 
to expand the range of use of the broad- 
cast spectrum by television are but two 
examples. The concept of a free press 
finding the truth works best where there 
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are many presses in the hands of many 
different people of divergent view. 

We should face frankly what is the 
greatest danger in the freedom of the net- 
works to broadcast their version of the 
news—and that is that the three major 
networks night after night command an 
audience of most of our population to the 
same view of truth as they see. But the 
question remains as to whether even that 
concentration of power over the dissem- 
ination of a version of truth should be 
subjected to a single power; namely the 
power of government. Three voices seek- 
ing truth may be a thousand times worse 
than three thousand; but one voice deter- 
mining truth is infinitely worse than 
three. 

In an effort to make this power of con- 
centrated ownership available to more 
viewpoints—rather than limit its use or 
judge its discernment of truth—the 
“fairness doctrine” has been enunciated 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the “equal time” provision 
in political campaigns have been written 
into the basic communications law of our 
land. But to an extent both such require- 
ments are artificial efforts to further 
proliferate those viewpoints and there- 
fore, they are not as effective as if they 
were the result of the harsh reality of 
economic competition or technological 
capability. 

The potential for further proliferation 
of voices exists in the technology of cable 
television and satellites which will fur- 
ther expand the choices of methods by 
which viewpoints are transmitted. In 
considering the concentration of audi- 
ence of the present broadcast networks, 
the Congress would be much better ad- 
vised to consider how it can hasten the 
day when there are more methods of 
transmission of views and more individ- 
ual ownership of those methods. This is 
a much sounder and altogether more 
constitutional approach in line with our 
tradition of freedom and private enter- 
prise than any steps to regulate the net- 
works in the quality of truth they choose 
to disseminate. 

The networks may, indeed, be at the 
heighth of their power today in influenc- 
ing Americans and persuading them to 
the positions held by a small group of ex- 
ecutives in a narrow geographical and 
philosophical fringe of our Nation. But 
the power of that challenge to our na- 
tional diversity should not be responded 
to with an exercise of power by this 
House which would deny this or any 
other minority of its right to exercise its 
biased views simply because of what those 
views are. 

I shall vote against the citation for 
contempt or to refer this issue back to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the firm belief that my 
committee can serve truth and the free- 
dom of speech better by attempting to 
proliferate the voices which seek truth in 
our land than by trying to identify truth 
by some official Government agency and 
then limit the voices that do exist to the 
espousal of that government inspected 
version of truth. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 
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Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are to vote on a motion to cite CBS and 
its chief executive, Frank Stanton, for 
contempt of Congress. According to 
sworn, unchallenged testimony, CBS was 
guilty of deceitful editing and transposi- 
tion in its documentary, “The Selling of 
the Pentagon.” 

The CBS cut-and-paste job was un- 
professional and it was unnecessary. 
CBS, incidentally, is a several-time loser 
in this department, having been cited 
at least twice previously for “staging” 
documentaries. 

By its unprofessional conduct, CBS has 
proved itself no better than its whipping 
boy, the Pentagon. It has richly earned 
its current miseries. Its sole defense is 
the first amendment; that is, free speech 
gives absolute license to journalists no 
matter how bad they are. 

Despite my distaste for the CBS ac- 
tions and attitude, I will vote against the 
contempt citation. I will do so because 
I believe congressional control of the 
media would be far worse than whatever 
CBS has done or can do. 

While there may be ways to regulate 
phony television editing, this motion is 
not the appropriate congressional action. 


It carries us too far down the road to- ` 


ward congressional evaluation and con- 
trol of what is proper reporting. 

The first amendment is, after all, a 
license to be unreasonable, or at worst, a 
license to cheat. The theory holds that 
eventually the people will be able to tell 
a good network from CBS, and not be 
fooled “all of the time.” 

That theory places no higher burden 
on the perspicacity of the citizenry than 
the theory of representative government 
itself. If the American public can pick a 
reasonably decent Congressman, it can 
pick a reasonably decent network. 

I urge the defeat of this motion. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WHALEN). 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the indis- 
pensibility of first amendment guaran- 
tees of free speech and a free press is 
unquestioned in our society. The Su- 
preme Court has consistently declared 
that the first amendment is to be given 
broad and sweeping coverage. And the 
rationale most frequently cited by the 
Court for a broad interpretation of first 
amendment freedoms is that the investi- 
gation and criticism of governmental 
bodies is a requisite for a free and demo- 
cratic society. The Court has stated: 

The free press has been a mighty catalyst 
in awakening public interest in governmen- 
tal affairs, exposing corruption among public 
officers and employees, and generally inform- 
ing the citizenry of public events and oc- 
currences... 


Although the first amendment literally 
reads “Congress shall make no law,” the 
Court has broadened its interpretation of 
the amendment to mean that no agency 
of Government, or court, shall abridge 
the freedom of speech and the press. The 
Court has ruled that commercial gain is 
irrelevant in determining the scope of 
first amendment freedoms. In 1967, the 
Court ruled: 

Books, newspapers, and magazines are 
published and sold for profit does not prevent 
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them from being a form of expression whose 
liberty is safeguarded by the first amend- 
ment. 


Certainly, therefore, there is no justifi- 
cation for denying first amendment free- 
doms to television newscasters. 

As the New York Times has editorially 
observed, if the press is to fulfill the role 
of independence guaranteed by the first 
amendment “the line of separation be- 
tween it and the Government must be 
kept unmistakable. That line is jeopard- 
ized by the subpenas various news Maga- 
zines, television networks, and newspa- 
pers” have received from Federal au- 
thorities for “notes, files, film, and other 
material.” 

Today, the House is being asked to 
take an unprecedented step across that 
“line of separation” by citing CBS for 
contempt for refusing to turn over un- 
used outtakes from the television docu- 
mentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

The program itself was courageous 
journalism, informing the public of 
questionable uses of the military’s pub- 
lic information budget. As the Supreme 
Court has emphasized, that type of news- 
casting—scrutiny of public bodies—can 
only be welcomed in a free society. 

Some have argued, however, that the 
program was flawed by distortions and 
inaccuracies. Certainly no one would con- 
tend that the press is—or could be—per- 
fect. But as Life magazine pointed out— 

People who criticize the CBS documentary 
are having plenty of chance to be heard, 
which is one way to get distortions righted. 


Another recourse is for those individ- 
uals who claim to have been quoted out 
of context to seek redress in the courts. 

Regardless of the merits or defects of 
the program, what constructive purpose 
can be served by congressional interfer- 
ence in the news judgments of CBS? 

Newsmen in the print and electronic 
media must daily make thousands of 
news judgments, including only a minute 
portion of all the material they receive in 
the “finished product.” Newsmen will 
make mistakes, of course. But, as the Bos- 
ton Globe has noted— 


Freedom of the press includes the freedom 
to make those mistakes, and as long as the 
press is truly free and competitive, there is 
a built-up assurance that mistakes will be 
corrected. 


The alternative to a free and independ- 
ent news media, and the disadvantages 
that inevitably accompany it, is far more 
ominous than any newsman’s error. Gov- 
ernment control over news judgments in 
the preparation of the news would ren- 
der first amendment freedoms impotent. 

Those who seek to subpena unused ma- 
terials claim that there is something less 
than abridgement of the first amendment 
involved in such an act. But history has 
indicated that each encroachment on 
the freedom of the press leads to further 
erosion of first amendment freedoms. 

First, the “chilling effect” of the sub- 
pena issued by the Congress has probably 
manifested itself already. Broadcast 
journalism has never been vigorous in its 
scrutiny of Government. As CBS News 
President Richard Salant said, a common 
tendency for some in the broadcast in- 
dustry is to say, “Let’s skip this one, let’s 
not make waves, let’s stay out of trouble.” 
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That tendency has undoubtedly been re- 
inforced by the Government's interven- 
tion into the creation of one of the few 
TV programs that has examined Govern- 
ment with a critical eye. 

Second, the Government is attempting 
to exercise unwarranted authority in de- 
manding unused materials from a news 
agency. It is the equivalent of asking a 
reporter to produce all the notes he took 
in gathering information for a particular 
story. If this action is sanctioned, jour- 
nalists will be put on notice that their 
unused thoughts, notes, files, and film 
can be examined on demand by the Gov- 
ernment. At least one consequence is 
clear: Free, independent journalism will 
be stifled by the Government. 

Third, assuming that CBS did make 
errors in the disputed program, and that 
all CBS materials were seized by the 
Government, what legislation can 
emerge other than proposals for some 
type of Government interference in the 
journalist’s preparation of the news? 
Would Government seek to control the 
content of news programs and documen- 
taries before they are broadcast? Or 
would the Government threaten to in- 
tervene after a program has been broad- 
cast, searching through files and notes 
with some intent to prosecute if the 
Government's “interests” are believed to 
be at stake? It appears obvious that any 
legislation intended to police the Nation’s 
news agencies would at best amount to 
harassment; at worst, to censorship. 

President Nixon recognized the neces- 
sity for the untrammeled flow of news 
when he spoke out against the Govern- 
ment bringing any pressure on the net- 
works. The Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Dean 
Burch, has noted the similarity between 
a reporter’s notes and broadcast out- 
takes, and has voiced his opposition to 
Government subpenas. FCC Commis- 
sioner Nicholas Johnson has argued that 
the Nation’s news media have an “abso- 
lute right” to refuse the demands of Gov- 
ernment prosecutors for reporters’ notes 
and unused television film. 

Perhaps former FCC Chairman New- 
ton Minnow put it best, however. In 
recommending that the media refuse to 
honor Government subpenas of news 


film, he said that the media's reply to, 


such requests should be: “Judge me on 
what we broadcast; the rest is none of 
the Government’s business.” 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to this resolution to cite the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and its 
president for contempt of Congress. It is 
my hope that the House of Representa- 
tives will reject this proposal and in 
doing so uphold both the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution. A favorable 
decision on this contempt citation would 
set a very dangerous precedent, and serve 
to encourage unnecessary and negative 
governmental interference with and con- 
trol over the broadcast media. 

While there is no question but that the 
congressional power to investigate is a 
valid part of the legislative function, its 
operation has been traditionally limited 
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in the courts by the principles contained 
in the first amendment. Furthermore, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is unable to demonstrate that 
a justifiable legislative purpose exists for 
the materials which they seek through 
this subpena, The record does not show 
a compelling need. In fact, we are told 
the subpena covers what the committee 
either already has or can obtain. 

Finally, there is no question but that 
to force CBS to comply with the commit- 
tee’s-wishes on this matter would have 
a detrimental, “chilling effect” upon the 
freedom and discretion of broadcast 
journalists—men who owe a responsibil- 
ity to the public, not to the Congress. 

For these reasons I intend to vote 
against this resolution and strongly urge 
my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY). 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HILLIS). 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the resolution. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. LLOYD). 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, in opposing 
this resolution to charge the president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Co. with 
contempt, I do so because I believe the 
spirit of the first amendment is being 
violated. 

I believe there was distortion, possibly 
malicious distortion, by the television 
network in its production of “The Selling 
of the Pentagon.” There will undoubted- 
ly be distortion in the future. It is diffi- 
cult for me to vote against a committee 
honestly dedicated to the protection of 
the public interest, and I realize this 
committee is overwhelmed by the giant 
lobby now arrayed against it. I have been 
on the receiving end of a doctored tele- 
vision tape which did damage to me, and 
this may happen again. In the public in- 
terest, the television networks and local 
television stations, in their preparation 
and distribution of the news and other 
material, should establish fair and reli- 
able guidelines and enforce policies which 
adhere to these guidelines guaranteeing 
fairness. 

The alternative, however, should not 
be to open the door even slightly, to the 
possible threat of Government censor- 
ship and control of the material distrib- 
uted by a free press, including television. 
We lose much when television does not 
maturely and responsibly discharge its 
proper duty to a free society. We will lose 
much more if we here overreact. There 
are competitive ways in which the dam- 
age done by one network or one station 
can be disclosed and corrected by a com- 
petitor, provided there is a responsible 
competitor around with an interest in 
fairplay. There are far fewer ways in 
which the people can be protected 
against the irresponsible act of a Gov- 
ernment censor. We will be making a 
mistake if we allow Government to push 
its nose in the tent of a free press. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has 15 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD) . 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the position of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) . 

My review of this matter convinces me 
that the action recommended to this 
House by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce best serves the 
purposes of the first amendment. 

We are not dealing here with a case 
of prior restraint of the press. For it ap- 
pears that the press may publish any- 
thing it desires, whether the material is 
stolen or honestly gathered; whether it is 
true or false; or whether it is libelous or 
slanderous. I cite the case of Rosenbloom 
against Metro-Media, Inc. 

Neither are we dealing with the con- 
fidentiality of news sources about which 
the law appears to be well settled. 

What is involved here is the right of 
the people to know—and to know the 
truth, with particular reference to a fed- 
erally licensed TV channel monopoly. 

As Mr. Justice Black pointed out in his 
recent opinion in the New York Times 
case, the first amendment belongs to the 
people. It is not the property of those who 
publish for profit nor is it the property of 
the Federal Government. 

The enlightenment of people on the 
great issues of our time cannot be 
achieved by a media which warps and 
distorts facts, and which cannot be called 
to question in any forum. 

It is the people’s right under the first 
amendment. to know when the “news” 
or other events, presented to them by 
a Government-licensed monopoly, are 
biased. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had two unfortu- 
nate personal experiences involving what 
appears to be television network bias 
within the past 10 months. 

The first involved a documentary for 
the CBS Morning Report prepared by Mr. 
Joseph Benti. Before giving Mr. Benti 
over an hour of interview time, I was 
assured that his program on “The Dan- 
gers of Radiation” would be balanced. 

To my amazement, when the program 
was aired during the week of August 10 
to 14, 1970, I found that only 244 minutes 
of my filmed answers were used in the 
so-called 1-hour documentary. The bal- 
ance of the hour was used for arguments 
against my position. 

On the other hand, the producers of 
this film took great pains to comb the 
countryside for persons to interview on 
the other side of the issue. Most of this 
material was purely conjecture and all 
of it misrepresentative of the consensus 
of responsible scientific opinion. The 
entire program was generously laced 
with the biased editorial comment of the 
interviewer. 

Ironically, CBS, in order to prove 
its own preconceived notions that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has misrep- 
resented the facts, resorted to consider- 
able “fact-twisting” of its own. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I will append a letter which I wrote to 
Dr. Frank Stanton of CBS, on Septem- 
ber 11, 1970, protesting this action, and 
Dr. Stanton’s reply dated October 5, 1970. 

The other instance, Mr. Speaker, also 
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involved the position of nuclear power 
in the existing energy crisis. In this in- 
stance, I gave a 1 hour interview of my 
time to NBC for use on a program en- 
titled “The Powers That Be,” which was 
shown on May 18, 1971. Five and one- 
half minutes of my statement was used 
and approximately 50 minutes was used 
by the movie star commentator and other 
persons to present comment and argu- 
ments which were critical of my posi- 
tion. I do not consider 50 minutes’ time 
on a 1 hour program to criticize a 51⁄2- 
minute statement of a controversial 
matter a fair division of time. 

On this program, a well-known co- 
median was the narrator; music with 
overtones of genocide was added; and all 
questions asked of me were omitted. 
Once again, the commentator inserted 
biased editorial matter, and the majority 
of the interviewees were scientists whose 
theories have been thoroughly discred- 
ited, The theme, again, was that our 
Federal Government is guilty of mis- 
leading the public. The so-called docu- 
mentary film ended with a music back- 
ground of the old religious song ‘‘Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 

Mr. Speaker, these two cases have been 
sufficient to convince me that I should 
not grant future pretaped interviews on 
any important national problem to the 
television media. I would have no objec- 
tion to a formula of fair debate on a 
live program where time would be divided 
equally between proponents and oppo- 
nents of a given issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that our fail- 
ure to support the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce today will 
have its own “chilling effects.” This 
phrase is frequently used by Mr. Stanton 
of CBS in his defensive arguments. 

Continued irresponsible use of the 
powerful broadcast monopoly .to inter- 
pret great issues only in accordance with 
its own particular bias “chills” the right 
of the public to hear and see the truth. 

Further, an unaccountable broadcast 
industry will have a “chilling” effect upon 
the willingness of public servants to 
speak out on important issues. 

Perhaps the greatest “chilling” effect 
of all, Mr. Speaker, would be upon the 
ability of this House to make the laws 
under the mandate of article I of the 
Constitution. 

If this House, through its committees, 
is unable to compel evidence upon which 
to base its legislation, where will we look 
for guidance? How can we assure that the 
public interest is being served by a fed- 
erally licensed monopoly? 

In summary, Mr, Speaker, these are 
the reasons why I will vote in favor of the 
resolution which is before us: 

The first amendment did not create a 
select group of persons who are immune 
from all accountability, as some would 
have us believe. The amendment simply 
established the right of the people of an 
unrestrained press. 

The press is accountable to the people 
and to the people’s representatives who 
must make the laws. The people have a 
right to know when they are reading, 
hearing, or seeing a biased account of 
events based upon the political or philo- 
sophical views of some editor, producer, 
or reporter. 
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It is also very interesting to note that 
a TV corporation protects its media po- 
sition by requiring an interviewee to sign 
a legal form which protects the TV cor- 
poration from any type of legal liability 
which might arise from an interviewee’s 
remarks. At the same time they sign no 
legal form protecting the interviewee 
from misrepresenting his remarks or 
subordinating his position by massive 
use of time in relation to the time allowed 
to the interviewee’s arguments. 

If the “chilling” effect of a contempt 
citation results in a greater degree of 
truth in broadcasting, the purposes of the 
first amendment will be served in the 
highest degree possible. 

The letter follows: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1970. 
Dr. FRANK STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear DR. STANTON: I am writing to inform 
you of my keen disappointment in the Joseph 
Benti television show, “The Dangers of Radi- 
ation,” which appeared as a portion of 
the CBS Morning News in a five-day series 
during the week of August 10-14. Prior to 
the show, and in response to Mr. Benti’s 
request, I gave approximately one hour of 
my time to Mr. Benti and his recording crew 
during which I answered many questions 
concerning atomic energy matters, and in 
particular, concerning Federal radiation 
standards. 

In response to my request, your Washing- 
ton office was kind enough to furnish me on 
August 28 with a transcript of the “Dangers 
of Radiation” show. 

On Thursday, August 13, a very small por- 
tion of the tape, which I made at Mr. Benti's 
request, was shown. The lead-in warned the 
public that persons representing the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy were frequently guilty of 
not telling the full story. Next, there was a 
portion of the comments which I made 
concerning the outstanding work of Dr. 
Russell on the genetic effects of radiation ex- 
posure to mice. I pointed out that doses sig- 
nificantly higher than those to which people 
living in the vicinity of nuclear reactors are 
exposed would be required in order to pro- 
duce deleterious genetic effect. I was cut off 
at this point in the T.V. program; and the 
comment was made that I failed to tell the 
full story in that male mice showed no pro- 
tection due to a protracted dose whereas in 
the case of the female, as I had stated, a 
protective mechanism had been demon- 
strated. These remarks included quotes from 
testimony presented to the Joint Committee 
during hearings held in January 1970. The 
commentary by Mr. Benti simply failed to 
cover a previous statement in the testimony 
which would have placed the male and fe- 
male genetic effect conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Russell in a proper perspective. 

The inference, of course, is that I was tell- 
ing only the results of the Drs. Russell’s 
experiment which favored atomic energy and 
keeping from the public the results which 
were unfavorable. This was certainly not the 
case, and it is my belief that the manner in 
which the tape was cut and comments of 
others fed in represents a conscious attempt 
to suggest that I am biased in my views and 
that I do not fairly report the information 
that has been made available to me. The 
Drs. Russell have been experimenting for 
over twenty years with large numbers of mice 
and under varying conditions of radiation 
exposure with a great variety of interests 
in the special relationships which may exist. 
They have arrived at a number of conclu- 
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sions. I did not state them all. Mr. Benti did 
not state them all. Time forbade a complete 
analysis of their work. It should not be as- 
sumed that I was attempting to hide any of 
their conclusions nor was I attempting to 
report on all of the work that they have done. 

Attached are some page proofs (pp. 1428- 
30) from Part 2 of the soon-to-be-published 
Joint Committee print, “Environmental Ef- 
fects of Producing Electric Power.” I shall 
send you the complete record when it be- 
comes available. This hearing record was 
developed in January and February of this 
year. Dr. Russell appeared on January 29 and 
presented as his prepared testimony the “re- 
port” referred to by Mr. Benti during his 
assertion that “Mr. Holifield left something 


in response to my 
personally written invitation. I believe he 
and his wife have made a tremendous con- 
tribution towards increasing our knowledge 
of the genetic effects of radiation. I wanted 
to develop in the public record his complete 
views of what has been learned and what 
needs to be learned in this field. Repeatedly 
during his testimony, I requested that he 
expand upon his comments in order to assure 
that lay people would understand the point 
he was making. I did not attempt to shape 
his remarks in any fashion; and in subse- 
quent public discussion of his findings, I have 
tried very hard to fairly state his conclusions. 
It is indeed incredible that I, who brought 
Dr. Russell's research findings to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the public at large 
through the mechanism of our hearing 
process, should be accused by Mr. Benti of 
hiding that same information from the pub- 
lic view. As I said at the beginning, I am 
keenly disappointed in the manner in which 
my remarks were presented to the American 
people, I feel that the fashion in which the 
story was pieced together did not coinciden- 
tally misrepresent my position. I am forced 
to conclude from the reports that have been 
made to me concerning, not only Thurs- 
day’s program, but the entire five-day series 
as well indicates the reporting was heavily 
biased to show that radiation in small 
amounts is dangerous to the public health 
and safety and that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and other elements of our Federal 
Governments are behaving irresponsibly in 
order to reinforce particular points of view 
in which they have special interest. This, I 
can assure you, is not the case. I fully rec- 
ognize the statutory responsibility of this 
Committee to “oversee” on behalf of the full 
Congress the activities of the Commission. 
Where the discharge of these responsibilities 
dictate we do, and have in the past never 
failed to exercise our authority to investi- 
gate, appraise, and report upon the Congress 
and the American people any failure upon 
the part of the Executive Department to 
carry out its assigned responsibilities in a 
fair and just manner. 
Sincerely yours, 
HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 


THRESHOLD Dose RATE 

This surprising result, that there is, for all 
practical purposes, a threshold dose rate in 
the female, but not in the male, was not 
anticipated by anybody. Having found this 
difference in effect between the two sexes, 
however, it is not too difficult to see that it 
may have a fairly simple explanation, for ex- 
ample, possibly the one I have suggested in 
one of the papers already printed in part 1 of 
the hearings. 

I shall be glad to elaborate on that later, 
Mr. Chairman, if you wish me to. 

Chairman Ho.tirrevp. All right. 

Dr. RusseLL. Whatever the explanation is, 
the important conclusion, so far as genetic 
hazards of radiation to man are concerned, 
is that when we are dealing with radiation 
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exposure of the population, or any group 
including males, we have to take this weaker 
sex into account, and we have to conclude 
that there is a definite risk of some genetic 
damage regardless of how low the dose rate 
is. 


I am often asked whether a dose rate 
lower than the lowest we have been able to 
try in our experiments might reveal the exist- 
ence of a threshold dose rate in the male 
also. This is conceivable, but since the low- 
est dose rate used is already quite low—10 
roentgens per week—and since there was no 
reduction in mutation frequency at that 
dose rate compared with the frequency at 
a dose rate approximately 1,000-fold higher, 
we certainly have no evidence for such an 
optimistic view. We must stick with the cau- 
tious conclusion that any level of radiation 
exposure of the male involves some risk of 
mutation. 

We can, however, feel some relief over the 
fact that, although the genetic damage at 
low dose rates in the male is not zero, it is 
considerably less than that at the high dose 
rates on which calculations of the permis- 
sible doses of radiaton were „ased. We also 
have evidence which was mentioned in part 1 
of the hearings, that low total doses of radi- 
ation, even when delivered at a high dose 
rate, cause disproportionately less genetic 
damage than would be expected from the 
effect at the high doses that had been used 
in calculations of the risk. 

Chairman Ho.irre.p. I think we should al- 
ways keep in mind that when you are talk- 
ing about low dose rates, you are talking 
about the rates in the multiple-roentgen 
level. 

Dr. RusEtL. Yes. 

Chairman Ho.trretp. When you are talk- 
ing about high dose rates, you are talking 
about rates that might be up to as much as 
90 to 100 roentgens? 

Dr. Russe... Per minute. 

Chair HoLIFIELD. Per minute? 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Chairman HoLIFIELD. Of course, that in no 
way approximates the lowness of the 170 
milliroentgens, which is 170-thousandths of a 
roentgen, which is in the guideline (per 
year). (1) 

Chairman Ho.irretp. Why I am citing this 
is, because frequently we talk about the 
170 milliroentgens as a low dose, we should 
recognize that it really is low. 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Chairman Ho.irrenp. But the low dose 
rates you speak of as low in the work you are 
doing are much higher, in fact by a factor 


GENETIC RISK ONE-SIXTH THE FORMER 
ESTIMATE 

Dr. Russet. Putting these and other 
pieces of information together, we conclude 
that our present best estimate of the aver- 
age genetic risk from exposure of both sexes 
at low dose rates or low doses is only about 
one-sixth of what it was estimated to be 
when the currently used figure for maxi- 
mum permissible dose was chosen. (2) 

Chairman Ho.trrerp. Now let us analyze 
that. What you are really saying there is, 
that your conclusion is “our present best 
estimate of the average genetic risk from ex- 
posure of both sexes at low dose rates or low 
doses is only about one-sixth of what it was 
estimated to be when the currently used fig- 
ure for maximum permissible dose was 
chosen.” 

Dr. Russet,t. What this argues is, that the 
170 milliroentgens would cause about one- 
sixth of the damage that was originally 
estimated. 

Chairman HoLIrtELD. That is how it should 
be stated. I agree. I am not suggesting that 
it be lowered, but I am trying to accent the 
prudence of the level of 170 milliroentgens. 
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In fact it is more conservative today, accord- 
ing to your experiments, than it was at the 
time it was set with the data that we had 
at that time. 

Dr. Russety. That is exactly correct. 

Representative Hosmer. Dr. Russell, you 
stated that the lowest rate used was around 
10 “r” per week. That was a continuous ex- 
posure week after week for 52 weeks of the 
year? 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Representative Hosmer. What would that 
be in terms of “mr,” the same type that we 
use for background? Could you translate 
that? 

Dr. Russett. The background is of the or- 
der of 0.1 to 0.15 “r" per year. 

Representative Hosmer. This would be how 
many “r” per week? 

Dr. Russet. Divided by 52 weeks; that is, 
about 0.002 “r” per week. 

Representative Hosmer. I am trying to get 
a cumulative dose for 52 weeks, exposure 10 
roentgens per week. 

Dr. RUSSELL. It would be 500 “r” per year. 
(3) 

Representative Hosmer. Then that would 
be 500,000 “mr”? 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Representative Hosmer. 500,000 “mr”. 
Then you say that an exposure at that rate 
produces the same effect genetically a thou- 
sandfold higher? 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. That is about one “r” 
per minute. 

Representative Hosmer. That would be 500 
million “mr” per year. What, then, does this 
do to this linearity theory? If we have ex- 
posure at 500 million “mr” and one at 500,- 
000 “mr” producing exactly the same results, 
that does not make any kind of straight 
line relationship, does it? 

Dr. RUSSELL. This does argue for a straight 
line at low dose rates. Let me clarify. We 
are talking about dose rates here, not total 
doses. If we try to draw a straight line at 
the high dose rates, we will find that there is 
a drop from the straight line as we get down 
to low doses, But when as now, we are talk- 
ing about what I call the lower dose rates 
here—1 r per minute to 10 r per week— 
seen so far as linearly related to dose. 

Representative Hosmer. You are talking 
about the same total dose. 

Dr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Representative Hosmer. Of course, we are 
not taking about a whole year, because with 
500 million “mr” you would blast your mice 
out of existence. 

Dr. Russe... If we give a total dose of 
600 “r” at 1 “r” per minute, or the same 
total dose of 600 “r” at 10 “r” per week, 
which is about a thousandfold drop in the 
dose rate, we get the same mutation rate in 
the male. This is why we argue that there 
is no evidence for a threshold dose rate. 

Representative Hosmer. Thank you. 

Chairman HOLIFIELp. You may proceed. 

Dr. Russett. Now I should like to turn 
to my second topic and present the results 
of some of our current experiments. 

GENETIC DAMAGE 

(a) There are two main kinds of genetic 
damage, namely, gene mutations and chro- 
mosome aberrations, The dose-rate effect 
and other findings that I have been dis- 
cussing, so far, were obtained with a method 
designed to detect gene mutations. It does 
also detect a certain class of minor chro- 
mosome aberrations, namely, small deletions 
of part of a chromosome. Our investigation 
we have been pursuing recently is an at- 
tempt to find out whether an entirely dif- 
ferent, and major, type of chromosomal ab- 
erration would also show dose-rate and dose 
effects similar to those we had found for 
gene mutations and small deletions. 

The new method detects the loss of a 
whole sex chromosome, the so-called X- 
chromosome. A little over 10 years ago, we 
found out from genetic and cytological ex- 
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periments in our laboratory that certain 
female mice that appeared almost normal 
were, in fact, lacking a whole X-chromosome. 
Their cells contained only one X instead of 
the normal complement of two. Shortly 
thereafter, it was discovered in England that 
women exhibiting a certain set of abnormal- 
ities that had been called Turner’s syndrome 
suffered from the same lack of one X- 
chromosome. 

Using a special strain of mice carrying an 
X-chromosome marked with a mutant gene 
originally discovered by one of the research 
assistants in our laboratory, we are able to 
measure the frequency with which X-chro- 
mosome loss occurs in irradiated and control 
populations. We are finding in females, that 
the radiation-induction of this type of ab- 
normality at a low dose rate is much less 
than that found at a high dose rate. The 
difference has already been shown to be 
highly statistically significant. Also, for high 
dose rates, the induction of X-chromosome 
loss by a low total dose is below that ex- 
pected on a proportional basis from the fre- 
quency at a high dose. 

Thus, in female at least, the effects of our 
doses and low dose rates on this kind of 
major chromosome aberration parallel the 
effects on gene mutations and small dele- 
tions. The hazard is less under these condi- 
tions of radiation exposure. 

(Ref. note (1) this page and note (2) and 
(3) om page 1429—the failure of Benti to 
contrast the large cumulative doses delivered 
to experimental animals (500 roentgens, or 
500,000 milliroentgens) with the annual 
cumulative dose to populations defined in 
the radiation guidlines (170 milliroentgens) 
as I mentioned—note (1)—completely de- 
stroys the validity of his presentation to in- 
formed persons. Of course uniformed per- 
sons are deceived by such presentations. Note 
(2) points out that Dr. Russell’s on-going 
research has shown that subsequent to the 
establishment of the population guidelines 
they have been proven to be six times more 
conservative (safer) than initially esti- 
mated.) 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 

New York, N.Y., October 5, 1970. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Although I 
am deeply sorry that you were disappointed 
in the five-part series on the dangers of radi- 
ation which appeared as part of the CBS 
Morning News, I am giad that you took the 
time to give me your detailed and thought- 
ful comments regarding that series. 

Whatever its faults the series would not 
have been nearly as informative as it was had 
you not taken time out of your busy sched- 
ule to talk to Joe Benti. The interview that 
was filmed lasted about thirty minutes, and 
the part that was broadcast ran for two min- 
utes and thirty-eight seconds. That is not at 
all unusual, and in this particular case, where 
a large number of people were interviewed, 
CBS News obviously must edit the film to 
avoid redundancies and to expose as many 
viewpoints as possible. The journalistic proc- 
ess applies to all media. 

I understand that Mr. Benti was not aware 
of the Russell study at the time of the inter- 
view. Indeed, you state in your letter that Dr. 
Russell's testimony before your committee 
last January has not yet been published. 
When you introduced the Russell study into 
the interview, it naturally piqued Benti’s in- 
terest, and I am advised it was only after 
the interview was completed that he had an 
opportunity to secure a copy of Dr. Russell's 
statement to your committee. 

The point of Mr. Benti's remarks was that 
confusion and contradiction seem to go 
hand-in-hand with any discussion of atomic 
radiation. In discussing the studies of low 
level radiation, Mr. Benti said “But as we 
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have noticed in this series, there are ways 
that such studies can be interpreted to cre- 
ate only a partial answer, and often to re- 
veal some of the confusion inherent in this 
controversy.” 

Mr. Benti’s remarks following your state- 
ment reinforced this view. There is con- 
siderable confusion and many contradic- 
tions relating to the dangers of radiation, 
and much of it is created by the AEC itself. 
Drs. Morgan, Russell, Gofman and Tamplin 
are all funded by the AEC, and to one de- 
gree or another, have raised questions about 
the permissible levels of radiation. 

The Morning News report did not attempt 
to resolve these differences—obviously, CBS 
New does not have that kind of expertise— 
but to expose them to the general public. 

I regret that you feel we somehow mis- 
construed your position, but I think you, or 
your staff, will find, upon re-reading the 
transcript of the broadcasts, that it was a 
fair and balanced portrayal of a potentially 
serious problem. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution. 

The reporting function must stand 
outside the dictates of partisan politics. 
The first amendment spells out very 
delicate freedoms, which if violated, 
threaten what we think of as a free 
society. 

That function, those freedoms are seri- 
ously assailed by this pending contempt 
citation. 

The media has a responsibility to in- 
form the public, and if the media finds 
itself limited by legislative action—or by 
the overriding threat of continual har- 
assment of further citations—whenever 
some politically unpopular or con- 
troversial issue is at stake, then I see 
a critical question arising: What is the 
definition—the limit—of freedom? 

Once we begin to chip away at one 
kind of freedom, all others are in serious 
jeopardy. I stand firmly in support of the 
media who will continue to report what 
must be known, not what might be 
accepted. 

No one ever said that democracy was 
an easy system in which to live and 
function. But I feel that democracy can- 
not be fully realized unless the over- 
whelming majority of the public have the 
information upon which to make intel- 
ligent, serious and sophisticated decisions 
regarding foreign and domestic policies. 
The role of the media in providing nec- 
essary information to the American peo- 
ple is both critical and vital to continua- 
tion of a democratic society. 

I feel assured that if members of the 
media are guilty of criminal acts that 
they are punished. But the issue before 
us today is not one of criminality. It is 
not one of national security. It is not one 
of life and death. 

It is a political issue first and foremost. 

The overwhelming majority of politi- 
cians—unfortunately—just are not will- 
ing to tell people what they must know 
so that appropriate decisions can be 
made. Instead, the politician expediently 
confines himself to telling people what he 
thinks the people want to hear or what 
he feels is best for them to hear. 
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I think it foolish to believe that prac- 
tice will suddenly halt, that all the truth 
will flow at once from the mouths of poli- 
ticians. But I just do not want to give 
politicians further control over the free- 
dom of the media to report on any sub- 
ject. 

The only real protection the American 
people have within the framework of a 
democratic society is for the media to 
bring the light to the dark places in the 
Government. 

The issue here, then, is not CBS, not 
“The Selling of the Pentagon,” not that 
of Frank Stanton’s role. The issue is po- 
litical, and it goes to the very heart of our 
governmental system. By coming even 
this far with this motion, I believe that 
the credibility of the House as a reason- 
ing, tradition-minded body is shaken. 

We have the chance to put this issue 
to rest. I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the citation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

There is only one question to be de- 
cided here today, and the question, sim- 
ply put, is whether or not CBS is guilty 
of contempt of Congress. You have to 
ask yourselves three questions to arrive 
at an answer, 

First, does this committee which we 
created have the legal authority to is- 
sue a subpena? The answer is “Yes.” 

The second question is: Was the sub- 
pena they issued in legal and lawful 
form? And the answer is “Yes.” 

And the third question is: Did CBS 
comply? And the answer is “No.” 

So they are in contempt of the Con- 
gress of the United States, period, and it 
is up to the judicial process, through due 
process of law, from there on, to decide 
whether we are right or wrong, because 
they are in contempt of the Congress. 
They are as well by their own admission 
manipulators and deceivers. 

If the citation involved anybody ex- 
cept a segment of the communication 
media the vote would be overwhelming 
to cite them for contempt, because they 
are in contempt, and it is time for Con- 
gress to not be intimidated, to stand up 
and represent the people and assure the 
people that all the protections of the first 
amendment provided the press are due 
them as well. Freedom of speech is not 
for the media alone and even when it is it 
does not give them the right to lie. 

In closing, however, let me say I do not 
expect this body to vote to cite CBS for 
contempt or should they be cited there is 
no reason, the courts being what they are, 
to believe the citation would be upheld. 
_ Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Thank you kindly. 

Talking about experiences, during the 
fight in this House on reciprocal trade, 
I spent 2 days in a glass factory, doing 
everything, gathering the glass and cut- 
ting it and everything. I attended a meet- 
ing of the whole organization, and I 
spoke to them. I spent about 2 days be- 
fore the cameras. Later at home I got 
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all my friends and neighbors in. I spent 
a little money to see my starring per- 
formance, and I put together a buffet 
and refreshments. 

I made a little mistake. I started to 
light a cigar, and before the match went 
out I was off the air. Before the docu- 
mentary was over, if the people did not 
see any more of me than what I had seen 
of myself, I am sure they did not know 
who was being starred because they cer- 
tainly used the rest of that time to tear 
my position apart. 

The thing you must understand is al- 
ways to listen to radio and view tele- 
vision with a sense of humor; just re- 
member, they do not mean half the 
things they say. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PODELL). i 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the notion 
that anyone has the right to blatantly 
refuse to comply with legitimate con- 
gressional inquiry is a frightening one. 
The question as to whether or not the 
items subpenaed are entitled to the pro- 
tection of a free press as set forth in the 
first amendment is not, I repeat is not, 
before this Congress. This is a question 
for our courts to decide. 

I shall defend most vigorously the con- 
stitutional rights of the American people, 
including those rights they are guaran- 
teed under the first amendment. 

Our Constitution in its wisdom pro- 
vides for a separation of powers. There 
are matters for the courts to decide and 
there are matters for legislative deter- 
mination. 

The sole question before the House is 
simple—was a subpena duly served on a 
matter pertinent to congressional inquiry 
and was that subpena complied with. 
Any question as to the constitutionality 
of those matters requested in the sub- 
pena are obviously a matter for a court 
of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of freedom 
of the press is one of the most signifi- 
cant issues of our time. I am in complete 
agreement with the recent Supreme 
Court decision vindicating the right of 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post to publish the secret Pentagon 
papers. By the same criteria, neither the 
Pentagon nor the broadcast media have 
the right to insist that its affairs be held 
sacrosanct and immune from congres- 
sional scrutiny and criticism. 

While I applaud CBS for bringing to 
the public “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” I cannot condone its refusal to 
supply the “outtakes,” which are the 
basis of its film. These “outtakes” are 
not privileged—they are not personal 
thoughts as are found in a reporter’s 
notes. Rather, they are the original films 
of an actual event prior to editing. I see 
nothing privileged in them. I wonder 
why CBS does. 

The news media has no more right 
to clothe itself with self-appointed im- 
munity to deprive the public of the truth 
than the Government had a right to at- 
tempt to hide the “Pentagon Papers.” 

The public through its Congress has 
a right to know. 

While it is true that this Congress 
should not pass unconstitutional legisla- 
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tion, it is also true that this Congress is 
not required to pass on the constitution- 
ality of legislation. Just last week I sup- 
ported a privileged resolution introduced 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCtoskey) which called upon the Sec- 
retary of State to reveal to the Congress 
those instructions given to our U.S. Am- 
bassador in Laos with regard to US. 
operations in Laos. The basis of my sup- 
port was that the Congress has a right 
to know. Many of the same Members who 
now oppose this citation supported that 
very same privileged resolution. 

Can anyone here say that CBS is en- 
titled to more? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. SHOUP). 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to speak in favor of the citation and at 
the same time in behalf of the freedom 
of the press. I consider the rights out- 
lined in the first amendment to be para- 
mount to the freedom of the citizens of 
this country. I would do nothing as a 
Congressman or a member of this com- 
mittee to place those freedoms in jeop- 
ardy. 

In a country where the freedom of the 
press and the freedom of speech are 
given paramount importance, an accusa- 
tion of deception and fraud in program 
editing is extremely serious. If these al- 
legations are true, irreparable harm may 
be done, not only to those misquoted and 
maligned, but to the integrity of all jour- 
nalism, and indeed, to the freedom and 
right of the people of this country to re- 
pig accurate and unfettered informa- 

on. 

CBS has been asked to come forward 
and defend itself against such serious ac- 
cusations. This committee of which I am 
a member has asked and has proposed 
nothing more—nothing less—just a 
honest straightforward request to know 
both sides of the question—no confiden- 
tial information. I ask for an affirmative 
vote to uphold this right of the people to 
know all the truth. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KEITH). 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am go- 
ing to offer a motion to recommit. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power and as an interested and con- 
cerned Congressman and citizen, I have 
listened closely to the developments in 
this debate. I am not a lawyer, and the 
legal niceties of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the contending parties to this 
dispute escape me, but I do not believe 
that Dr. Stanton and CBS should be 
cited for contempt and dragged through 
court proceedings. 

Probably the legal position of the com- 
mittee is sound and CBS should have de- 
livered the out takes as demanded. 
Nevertheless, after listening to the de- 
bate here today I do not believe the pas- 
sage of this resolution is a wise move. 

I believe our legislative intent should 
be to move forward with legislation now. 
The need is apparent, and we have the 
necessary information. I believe that if 
we recommit this resolution and report 
to the floor legislation which would more 
adequately express the intent of Congress 
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and give authority to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to move in a 
constitutional way that would require 
the networks to be as responsible for the 
fairness and honesty of their documen- 
taries as they are for quizz shows and 
other broadcasts, we will have accom- 
plished our legislative purpose. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we need 
not be here today. It is a tragedy when 
two great institutions—the Government 
and the press—get deadiocked. 

We need not be here and we would 
not be here had CBS lived up to its own 
past history of cooperation. In the past, 
the network has given up outtakes, as 
requested. This time, they refuse. This 
time they refuse to even answer the only 
question the committee asks. Did the 
network mismatch questions and an- 
swers in a filmed interview to make the 
subject appear to be saying something 
he did not. 

Mr. Speaker, the public has a right to 
know whether CBS willfully transposed 
questions and answers. We are not con- 
cerned with the content of the program. 
We are not concerned with censorship. 
We are not concerned with Government 
standards of truth. We are not concern- 
ed with bias. 

We are concerned with discovering 
whether there is adequate legislation 
designed to protect the public. 

There is no newspaper which com- 
pares to the networks—there is no na- 
tional newspaper in the United States. 

There are three networks which are 
all powerful in reaching the length and 
breadth of America. These networks are 
using a public commodity—there are only 
so many airwaves available. These air- 
waves belong to the people. The courts 
have said this many times. These people 
have a right to protection from deceit- 
ful practices. Perhaps legislation is the 
only answer. 

Mr. Speaker, the first amendment— 
the free speech amendment—cuts both 
ways. I believe nothing should be done 
to curtail the first amendment protec- 
tions for the press. Further, I believe 
nothing should be done by the press— 
particularly the networks—to curtail the 
rights of a man being interviewed to ac- 
cess to free speech. By jumbling ques- 
tions and answers, the networks abridge 
an individual's right to free speech. Cer- 
tainly, the public needs protection from 
this abuse. 

This is an extremely tough decision 
before the Congress today. It will take 
courage. It will take courage because our 
decision today will have far-reaching, 
long-range effects on the rights of the 
public. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think cer- 
tain observations must be set forth in a 
logical fashion: 

First. It is strange that no one—not 
the broadcast industry and not any 
Member of Congress—has defended this 
act of mismatching questions and an- 
swers. Apparently, everyone admits that 
what CBS has allegedly done was wrong. 

Second. In effect, CBS admits what 
they did was wrong. On the very day be- 
fore the subcommittee was to consider 
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the contempt resolution, CBS issued a 
new set of operation guidelines govern- 
ing interviews. In effect, CBS was say- 
ing “We’re not guilty—and we promise 
not do it again.” 

Many times CBS has come forth with 
new rules to police themselves, which is 
good. I believe I can remember the net- 
work issued similar rulings shortly after 
the rigged quiz show scandals in 1959. 

ird. If CBS did commit a wrong- 
doing by mismatching questions and 
answers, what recourse, what protection 
does the public have from these prac- 
tices? That precisely is what the com- 
mittee is asking: Is new legislation 
needed? 

Fourth. On previous occasions, our 
committee has subpenaed outtakes when 
there was strong evidence that deceptive 
practices were committed. Today, some 
of the strongest proponents supporting 
CBS—proponents from my side of the 
aisle—are the same people who previous- 
ly voted with the committee to acquire 
the outtakes on other cases. 

Admittedly, personal opinion comes 
into play on each instance. In the past, I 
have voted against my own commi-tee 
in refusing to demand outtakes when I 
thought it was a fishing expedition. What 
falls on the cutting room floor should re- 
main there—unless there is strong, clear 
evidence that deception or fraud was 
practiced. And, it makes no difference 
whether the questions involves a civil or 
a criminal charge. Deception is still de- 
ception. 

Fifth. Congress is not attempting to 
pass judgment on all the facts of this 
particular program. Congress is not at- 
tempting to sit in censorship. Congress 
is not attempting to offer a critique on 
whether the documentary was positively 
biased or slanted. 

Congress is asking but one question: 
Is there adequate protection for the pub- 
lic? I repeat again, these airwaves be- 
long to the public. They are invaluable. 

Sixth. CBS keeps dropping back to the 
first amendment. Yet, by its refusal to 
discuss whether the editing process mis- 
matched questions and answers—the 
network is, in effect, taking the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the first amendment cuts 
both ways. A man being interviewed has 
the right to know that what he says in a 
filmed interview will not be jumbled by 
a technician wearing white gloves in the 
editing room. 

Seventh. Many Members challenge the 
case before us on the basis that “the case 
is not strong enough.” Perhaps they are 
right. But, must we wait for massive de- 
ception before we act? The basic prin- 
civle is a question of right and wrong. 
The public has a right to know the truth. 
Our case may not be the strongest pos- 
sible—I have so expressed this opinion 
in committee—but the principle of right 
and wrong is at stake, regardless of 
whether the deception was big or little. 
Clearly, we must proceed with courage. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to pass 
this resolution. It is obviously in the pub- 
lic interest. If need be, I think we should 
pursue this question all the way to the 
Supreme Court. I readily agree that the 
networks should be free to speak on any 
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issue. I will insist that the pubiic, too, 
shall have that right. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, THOMPSON), & member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the first amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees to each and 
every individual the right of freedom of 
the press. Any of you can go out and 
publish a newspaper at any place and 
any time you so desire. But, broadcast- 
ing is a privilege granted by the Govern- 
ment-and not a right. It is a privilege 
granted by the Government to only a 
few. 

I defy any of you to go out and try to 
broadcast or televise without the con- 
sent of the Government. Broadcasting is 
a privilege granted by your Government 
to a exclusive part of the people’s air- 
ways, and the Government has a right 
to insist that the broadcasters abide by 
reasonable regulations and retains the 
right to investigate deceit and fraud. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what this com- 
mittee is doing. Broadcasting is a privi- 
lege granted by the Government. The 
freedom of the press is a right, a con- 
stitutional right, guaranteed under the 
first amendment and can be exercised by 
anyone. But I defy you to try to exercise 
the same right by televising or broad- 
casting without Government authority. 
The House should support its committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. METCALFE), a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
we will cast is of great importance at 
this time because it is without precedent: 
We are called upon to vote in the public 
interest and our vote is to determine 
whether the public in the matter of our 
present concern is to be influenced by 
deceptive telecasting. 

My vote will be cast not only for the 
substance of this incident, but with re- 
gard for the future and the dangers of 
the public being influenced wrongfully. 

Dr. Frank Stanton and CBS are the 
principals before us today, but neither is 
important as is the right of the people 
to know the truth. 

My vote is impersonal, for I enjoy a 
fine relationship with all of the media 
which I cherish. Whether I shall con- 
tinue to have the support of the media in 
the future is questionable. 

I will take my chances. 

I shall let the courts determine 
whether the subpena issued is in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

The question is simply one to ascertain 
material, in this case, the submission of 
outtakes in the documentary “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon,” to enable the sub- 
committee and the House of Representa- 
tives to determine whether legislation 
controlling deceptive broadcast practices 
is necessary to protect the public owner- 
ship of the airwaves. 

For my distinguished colleagues that 
argue that all the material used in the 
production of the documentary “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” except the out- 
take and editing practices of CBS is suf- 
ficient in and of itself not to cite Dr. 
Stanton and CBS for contempt—then it 
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follows logically, without sufficient con- 
trol, that if in the future, charges are 
made that any TV program has shown 
films that were intentionally deceptive, 
all they would have to do is answer those 
charges by submitting what they wanted 
and withholding other material, and 
thus satisfy the Congress, and the prac- 
tice will continue. Continue to what? To 
the era of Hitler's propagandizement of 
the world that brought so much devasta- 
tion? 

I think we must act now to prevent 
this. 

I shall vote to support the subcommit- 
tee report. I shall vote for truth in tele- 
casting—for the right of the people to 
know. I shall accept my responsibility to 
vote in the public interest. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should give overwhelming support to the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for a 
contempt citation for CBS. The works of 
the committee should not be consigned to 
a burial detail by being recommitted or 
sent to another committee. Here today 
the prerogatives of Congress will be pre- 
served or destroyed. Unless the commit- 
tee is upheld, I doubt that it will be 
possible henceforth for any committee 
of the Congress to conduct meaningful 
investigations. 

This distinguished committee has not 
embarked on a witch hunt. It has gone 
very carefully into problems of a most 
serious nature and it has shown con- 
siderable courage and conviction in 
bringing to the House this contempt cita- 
tion. Particularly is this true when the 
Nation’s highest court appears to have 
placed its approval on the very worst and 
most irresponsible policies of the Na- 
tion’s news media. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee is not a man who takes his re- 
sponsibilities lightly. Nor is he one who 
willfully and arbitrarily seeks to cross 
swords with giants of the news media. He 
is acting on conviction; the conviction 
that what he is doing is right and neces- 
sary. 

= his own words, Mr. Sraccers has 
said: 

Deception in broadcast news is like a 
cancer in today’s society. The spread of cal- 
culated deception paraded as truth can 
devastate the earnest efforts of anyone of us 
seeking to represent our constituents. 


He states that his committee has clear 
evidence of deceit in which men’s words 
were electronically altered to change 
their very meaning. This is a frightening 
thing. His committee has directed ques- 
tions which the broadcaster has scorned. 
The public is entitled to protection from 
willful disregard of the truth and the 
committee is right in making legislative 
inquiries to see if existing laws in this 
field are adequate and if the Federal 
agencies are doing their jobs properly to 
protect the interest of the public. 

Stated very simply, CBS has refused 
to cooperate with a committee of the 
House. Of course, CBS is in contempt of 
Congress. CBS places itself above the 
right of Congress to know and the right 
of the public to be protected. CBS must 
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not be permitted to exercise its own 
judgment regardless of all other con- 
siderations in delineating its broadcast 
policies. 

The Supreme Court has also said that 
calculated falsehood falls outside the 
fruitful exercise of the rights guaranteed 
by the first amendment. 

Neither CBS nor any other element of 
the news media has the right to alter 
spoken words. The viewing public has a 
right to learn the views of other people 
without manipulation or deceit. This is 
what is at stake today. This is the reason 
a vote of support of the committee is so 
very important. We have heard much 
about the danger from false advertising, 
stock market manipulation, or rigged 
quiz shows. Perhaps we have become 
calloused about the existence of these 
practices. We cannot become calloused or 
indifferent to the danger to the public 
from manipulation of public actions or 
political decisions. We are not being 
asked to vote to uphold freedom of the 
press, responsible freedom. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the immi- 
nent vote on a contempt citation of CBS 
and Dr. Frank Stanton raises serious 
questions of first amendment rights and 
of the proper relationship between press 
and government. It should be defeated. 
Its adoption would protend Government 
monitoring, editorial surveillance, and 
possible harassment which would im- 
peril wider first amendment rights. 
Moreover, the sanction to be imposed 
here would be totally disproportionate to 
the evil cited. 

One need not rise to the full defense of 
the editorial judgment and wisdom of 
CBS in “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
to oppose the contempt citation. There 
is some appearance of sloppiness and 
misleading extraction in two segments 
of the program. However, this is not a 
case where truth has been the helpless 
victim. Replies were broadcast over CBS, 
the matter has received much public 
ventilation, and all of the basic facts and 
texts have been reprinted many times 
over in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
elsewhere. Few among the public who 
saw the program are not now aware 
that the testimony of Mr. Hemkin and 
Colonel McNeil as presented is now 
contested. Avenues for reply and debate 
in the Congress, in the executive, and in 
the press have been kept open. This is 
the traditional and proper way for truth 
to emerge. 

The Pentagon program is not the first 
to display possible errors of editorial 
judgment and latitude. Nor does it repre- 
sent a unique case in which the views of 
public officials and personalities have 
been miscast. Except in the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances, however, no 
formal legal confrontation is justified. 
They do not exist here. Were this case to 
be taken to court, it could only have all 
kinds of spillover effects which would 
diminish freedom of press and place 
radio-television under threat of special 
disabilities in news and documentary 
broadcasting. Surely investigative enter- 
prise would be discouraged and organiza- 
tions weaker than CBS would be hesitant 
to take on subjects of deep controversy. 
A fear at least of intimidation and cen- 
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sorship among all press media would be 
aroused. 

The House committee is justified if it 
chooses to examine the charges made 
against CBS. It can certainly issue a re- 
port and make recommendations how 
unfairness on the airways can be re- 
duced. To achieve this purpose, however, 
does not require the subpena of outtakes 
or the citation for contempt of CBS 
executives. The public purpose is ade- 
quately served by the present record. To 
press beyond that point is to exceed the 
bounds of both good judgment and 
sound constitutional practice. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this resolution. The first contempt cita- 
tion that the Congress has ever sought 
against news broadcasting, House Reso- 
lution 170 threatens to set a precedent 
that would strike at the very heart of 
American journalism: the first amend- 
ment right shielding news against gov- 
ernment meddling and bullying. Several 
Supreme Court and Appeals Court rul- 
ings make clear that the first amend- 
ment covers all news media—broadcast- 
ing as well as print. It applies with even- 
handed uniformity. Even Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, a man hardly en- 
raptured with news broadcasting, has 
pointed out that the heedless use of sub- 
penas may sap “the vigor of our press 
institutions.” 

The subpena issued to CBS news, and 
the contempt citation stemming from it, 
pose the very same threat. 

It is especially ironic, Mr. Speaker, that 
both measures are wholly unnecessary. 
The information sought by the House 
Commerce Committee is amply avail- 
able—full transcripts of the controversial 
interviews presented on the CBS docu- 
mentary, for example, and the testimony 
of all DOD officials cited there. Even the 
background film, largely footage shot by 
DOD itself, is readily accessible. In short, 
Mr. Speaker, the committee can gather 
all the data it needs without extracting 
from CBS the outtakes directly akin to 
reporters’ notes. 

The accuracy of “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” is not at stake here. 

That remains an eminently debatable 
matter. 

What is not debatable—indeed, what 
is plain beyond dispute—is House Reso- 
lution 170’s threat to the freedom of the 
press. 

If the Congress can censure CBS for 
one program, it can censure any news 
medium for any presentation it consid- 
ers unpalatable. 

In a democracy, the people make up 
their own minds: they do not need the 
Government to hand down, “a la 
Pravda,” the official “truth.” 

The very issue we are discussing today 
is an exemplary case in point. The con- 
troversy over “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” still alive everywhere throughout 
this country’s political spectrum, has 
generated more than enough information 
for the people to make a judgment. It is 
not up to us in the Congress to tell them 
how to think. 

Should we jeopardize our most cher- 
ished tradition, freedom of the press, just 
to slap the wrist of CBS? Should we es- 
tablish a precedent that might inhibit 
every news medium, however responsible, 
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from dealing in controversy or looking 
into Government activities? 

I do not think so, Mr. Speaker. 

It is not worth it. 

A free marketplace in ideas—a forum 
that encourages everyone to speak his 
mind—will yield the “truth” far more 
readily than a meek and intimidated 
press under Government yoke. 

The press has made mistakes in the 
past, and it will make mistakes in the 
future. 

Let the people make their own judg- 
ment. 

The Constitution grants them that 
trust. The Congress must not presume 
to take it away. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
today being asked to either approve or 
reject the contempt of Congress charges 
against Columbia Broadcasting System 
President Frank Stanton and the net- 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, we might not always 
agree with what newspapers, television, 
and the rest of the news media have to 
say, but we must zealously guard their 
right to say it as provided under the 
first amendment. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely no 
difference whatsoever between attempt- 
ing to force a newspaper reporter to re- 
veal his written notes and attempting to 
force a television network to provide its 
unused film from a news documentary. 

This is not a matter of deciding if 
television is doing an adequate job or not, 
because I feel that in many ways it has 
failed to give the American viewer good 
programing. 

The question the Congress faces is one 
of freedom of the press and for that rea- 
son, I must respectfully oppose the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the majority of its members 
who voted out the contempt citation. 

We are not here today to decide if the 
disputed program, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” was a good program or even 
if it was a fair program, but we are here 
today to decide if we are going to con- 
tinue to respect freedom of the press as 
provided under the first amendment or 
not. 

The first amendment makes it abun- 
dantly clear that neither the Congress 
nor anyone else has the right to decide 
for the people of the United States what 
they should or should not be told by a 
free press. 

Once we begin to make inroads against 
a free press there will be further sugges- 
tions that other areas should be control- 
led and the result will be that we have 
violated the first amendment and at the 
same time, done a disservice to the people 
of the United States. 

I do not always agree with the things 
I see in the newspapers or on television; 
I have had the personal experience—as I 
am sure almost everyone here in the 
House has—of seeing inaccurate state- 
ments printed in the press. 

The members of the press are human 
beings and have faults much the same 
way as we do and this naturally results 
in mistakes. But on balance, the press 
has served this Nation very well and I 
am not about to be one of the persons 
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who would begin putting restrictions on 
a free press. 

What this House is being asked today 
is to vote again on the John Peter Zenger 
trial which occurred in New York City 
in 1775 and which resulted in Mr. Zenger 
being found not guilty of seditious libel. 

The Bill of Rights was not added to 
the Constitution as mere afterthought 
but it was a result of the concern on 
the part of many of the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention and of sev- 
eral of the State legislatures that the 
Federal Government was endowed with 
too much power and could exercise the 
same amount of control that the British 
had. 

Today, we are faced with a new threat 
to freedom of the press. It is a subtle 
threat and if it is approved by the House, 
its value as a precedent-setting meas- 
ure would lend enormous weight to the 
argument of those who would further 
limit freedom of the press. 

Thank you. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as well 
pointed out by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Porr), there are two consti- 
tutional privileges in collision here, free- 
dom of the media and freedom of the 
Congress to conduct legislative investiga- 
tions. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Porr), has concluded that the circum- 
stances warrant yielding the right-of- 
way to the press. I have come to the op- 
posite conclusion. I will vote the con- 
tempt citation. 

If this is, indeed, such a heavy con- 
stitutional issue, I do not believe it 
should be dodged by yielding. I think 
the citation should issue so that the 
courts can render an authoritative de- 
cision that will settle the question once 
and for all. CBS has plenty of resources 
to carry forward such litigation; no 
hardship will fall upon it for doing so. 

The people will be served by settling 
the issue, not by dodging it. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, after 
lengthy consideration of the issues in- 
volved in the motion to cite CBS and Dr. 
Frank Stanton for contempt of Con- 
gress, I have concluded that there is no 
acceptable alternative but to oppose the 
contempt citation. 

In reaching this decision several dif- 
ficult and seemingly conflicting points of 
view required reconciliation. 

I firmly support the right of Congress 
to regulate the broadcast media “in the 
public interest.” Congress long ago rec- 
ognized its obligation to act in this area 
which is in several respects uniquely dif- 
ferent from the printed press. 

Over the years the FCC has developed 
a set of effective guidelines, notably the 
“fairness doctrine,” to deal with the 
special problems generated when the 
broadcast media is used as a forum for 
controversial issues. This regulation has, 
however, always been accomplished 
without infringing on the rights to free- 
dom of the press and speech guaranteed 
by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is this delicate balance between the 
first amendment and the congressional 
right to regulate which is threatened by 
the CBS contempt motion. In a conflict 
between these two interests the former 
must prevail. 
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This decision should not, however, be 
imistaken as an approval of the CBS 
program “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 
Quite to the contrary. I have serious res- 
ervations about the veracity of certain 
segments of the program which appear 
to have been deceptively edited. Like- 
wise, I fee: that the overall impression 
which the program was calculated to 
create did a disservice to our military 
establishment. 

It may be that after further congres- 
sional consideration, in light of the CBS 
incident, additional legislation will be 
mecessary to insure the fair and forth- 
right broadcasting which the American 
people deserve. If this is the case, I will 
give such remedial legislation my closest 
attention, being ever mindful of the 
constitutional mandates I have been 
sworn to uphold. 

Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, my position 
on this resolution is very negative. These 
subpenas cannot, in my opinion, be view- 
ed as anything other than ominous 
infringment upon basic freedom of the 
press. I shall vote to recommit. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
at the appropriate time, I shall vote 
against the motion to cite CBS and its 
president Dr. Frank Stanton for con- 
tempt. Because of the complexity of the 
issue and the long-range implications of 
this vote, I feel it is necessary that I ex- 
plain my position on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the cita- 
tion for contempt is, at this time, both 
unnecessary and unwise. It is unneces- 
sary because the committee has at its 
disposal all the information concerning 
this matter that it needs to draw con- 
clusions on the issues in question. In ad- 
dition to the broadcast tape of the docu- 
mentary, the committee has the complete 
transcript of the interview with Mr. 
Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs and the com- 
plete text of the speech given by Colonel 
McNeil. These are the two specific seg- 
ments that have been singled out as hav- 
iny been “doctored” to distort the views 
of these two men. It is not my intention 
to, nor am I prepared to make a judg- 
ment on the merits of that question, but I 
do contend that, the committee does have 
ample material to conduct a thorough 
investigation and draw conclusions con- 
cerning that controversy. 

I am sure that most of us recognize the 
authority of the committee to investigate 
the electronic media in pursuit of legit- 
imate legislative ends; and it is in the 
public interest that they do so. In this 
particular case, however, the committee 
has adequate information to pursue its 
objective and need not venture at this 
time into so sensitive an area. 

I feel further, Mr. Speaker, that it 
would be unwise for the Congress to take 
action at this time that would most as- 
suredly be presented to the courts for 
final determination. 

As it is well argued in the minority 
views submitted by Congressman Bos 
EckHaARDT and several other Members, 
there is little chance that this citation 
would withstand a court test. There is a 
real danger that an adverse decision 
would jeopardize the legitimate authority 
of this body to investigate and explore 
the substantial difficulties presented by 
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the power of the electronic media. There 
is no doubt that the instantaneous trans- 
mission of images and words can have a 
great effect on the American people. 

Because of their complete monopoly of 
the federally regulated airwaves, it is 
indeed in the public interest that the 
networks receive special attention from 
this body. But I do not feel that this is 
the time nor do I think that this is the 
case upon which we should try to estab- 
lish a precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphatic- 
ally state to my colleagues that my vote 
today does not indicate a complete en- 
dorsement of the past conduct of the 
broadcast industry nor does it mean that 
I would never vote to cite a member of 
the broadcast media at some future 
date—if the facts of the situation war- 
ranted such a vote. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would also 
like to suggest the difficulties brought to 
light by the present situation might 
prompt this body in general, and the 
Commerce Committee in particular, to 
look into the entire realm of problems 
that are relevant to the regulation of the 
television industry. The establishment of 
a firm set of guidelines with regard to 
the relationship between Congress and 
the industry is obviously necessary if we 
are to avoid similar problems with first 
amendment rights at some future date 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am voting against the con- 
tempt of Congress citation as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, states: 

Congress shall make no law .. . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press . . .” 


Here I am a strict constructionist, and 
I hope and believe that the majority of 
my colleagues are too. 

I trust the basic facts behind this par- 
ticular controversy are not unknown. 
But, as it is never good practice for law- 
yer or layman to decide without a firm 
grasp of the facts in each situation, let us 
review them for a moment. 

On February 23 of this year, the CBS 
TV network broadcast a documentary 
entitled “CBS Reports: The Selling of 
the Pentagon.” This documentary de- 
scribed the public information activities 
of the Department of Defense. The pro- 
gram was rebroadcast on March 23, in- 
cluding a 22-minute postscript, which in- 
cluded critical comments by Vice Presi- 
dent AcnEw, Secretary of Defense Laird, 
and Chairman HÉBERT of the House 
Armed Services Committee as well as a 
response by Richard Salant, president of 
CBS News. On April 18, there was a CBS 
special news report entitled ‘‘Perspec- 
tive: The Selling of the Pentagon.” On 
April 7, the Special Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee is- 
sued a subpena to CBS demanding a 
delivery of “all film, workprints, out- 
takes, sound tape recordings, written 
scripts, and/or transcripts,” relating to 
the preparation of the documentary. 
CBS furnished the subcommittee a film 
copy of the original broadcast and re- 
broadcast. On April 30, CBS voluntar- 
ily, without waiving its objections sup- 
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plied the subcommittee with some gen- 
eral information unrelated to the edit- 
ing process. On May 26, the subcommit- 
tee withdrew its original subpena and 
issued a new one, which narrowed the 
request to cover only those materials re- 
lating to interviews or events which ac- 
tually appeared in the broadcast. 

I must agree with Mr. Frank Stanton 
who in his response to the subcommittee 
stated: 

Clearly, the compulsory production of evi- 
dence for a Congressional investigation of 
this nature abridges the freedom of the press. 
The chilling effect of both the subpoena and 
the inquiry itself is plain beyond all question. 
If newsmen are told that their notes, films 
and tapes will be subject to compulsory proc- 
ess so that the government can determine 
whether the news has been satisfactorily 
edited, the scope, nature and vigor of their 
news gathering and reporting activities will 
inevitably be curtailed. 


We are told, however, that there is a 
distinction between the “press” and 
broadcasting which comes under Federal 
regulation. But, the June 7, 1971, deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court in Rosen- 
bloom v. Metromedia, Inc. (39 U.S. L.W. 
4694) reinforces the view that in all rel- 
evant respects the first amendment is 
applicable to broadcast journalism, as 
well it should be. It seems strained to me, 
to read the Constitution so as to deprive 
broadcasters of its protection simply be- 
cause they are regulated. You cannot 
deprive broadcasters of the freedom of 
the press with respect to what they 
broadcast, or even be allowed to regulate 
them in such a manner that chills this 
freedom. In our society, lawyers are regu- 
lated; doctors are regulated; huge and 
varying segments of our society are regu- 
lated, but this does not deprive them of 
any of the basic protections of our Con- 
stitution or its Bill of Rights which are 
paramount. 

I do not by this stand, mean to ap- 
prove of any deceptive practices which 
have been alleged, but neither do I ap- 
prove of constitutionally defective meth- 
ods to investigate the allegations. 

There are it appears, adequate safe- 
guards presently to deal with those 
broadcasters who are guilty of deliberate 
false reporting. There is the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
courts themselves. 

Nowhere, could it be envisaged that 
Congress itself should sit in judgment on 
news reporting or broadcasting, the first 
amendment guards against such inter- 
ference. 

While it is true that the first amend- 
ments protections may also be abused, 
the Supreme Court has said in the past 
that which has such force and meaning 
here in the present— 

But the people of this nation have or- 
dained in the light of history, that, in spite 
of the probability of excesses and abuses, 
these liberties are, in the long view essen- 
tial to enlightened opinion and right con- 
duct on the part of the citizens of a Democ- 
racy. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to make these re- 
marks regarding this most important 
resolution. 

In discussing this issue with many 
members of the Kansas press community, 
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I have become convinced of two things. 
First, that news standards should result 
from self-improvement by the news 
media and public, not from Government 
regulation and, second, local station 
affiliates need to provide a better check 
and balance system on the parent net- 
works, 

This issue, it seems to me, really boils 
down to how we can best protect the pub- 
lic interest. It is rare when public officials 
and citizens feel their public interest has 
not been served in our Nation's com- 
munity or hometown press. Local editors 
and news directors not only report and 
comment upon what happens in their 
communities, but they are part of the 
community as well. It is time the national 
networks and our national press follow 
this example and become part of Amer- 
ica, as well as serving as a constant critic. 

In studying the material presented by 
my colleagues, there is no doubt in my 
mind this documentary contained altered 
film and sound and that there was public 
deception. Nevertheless, I have decided 
to vote not to cite CBS for contempt for 
refusing to provide Congress with film 
clippings used in ““The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon.” My decision to oppose this con- 
tempt citation is certainly not an en- 
dorsement of this conduct; however, I 
feel a contempt citation would set Con- 
gress on a very dangerous course without 
precedent or justification. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
urge CBS to put its own house in order. 
It is obvious Congress has no business 
deciding what is truth, for we ourselves 
are the subject of a good portion of the 
news and that would be an unresolvable 
conflict of interest. However, I am con- 
vinced it is in the public’s best interest 
for our networks to employ self-criticism 
and improvement, and the time is now. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, my arrival 
at the decision to vote against citing Dr. 
Frank Stanton and CBS for contempt of 
Congress has not been easeful. 

I vote against the citation on the 
ground that with respect to the question 
of mismatched questions and answers on 
the television program, “Selling of the 
Pentagon,” our committee already pos- 
sesses sufficient information on which to 
base a legislative judgment. 

Let the Record show that this Member 
of Congress is still plagued by whether 
the public’s right to know includes the 
right to know if the person on the screen 
is answering the question purported to 
have been put to him. 

Moreover, I find secrecy odious in any 
but the strictly private sector of our 
society. 

One laments the tragic trend toward 
making strictly public business private 
and strictly private business public. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the June 24 hearing by the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations on CBS’ controver- 
sial editing of “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon,” Dr. Stanton bewailed the lack 
of a broadcaster's equivalent to the 
printer’s ellipses, which are used to indi- 
cate omission of, words or phrases from a 
quote. 

Let me read briefiy from the printed 
copy of those hearings: 

Dr. STANTON. We have been searching for 
a long time in broadcast news, both for radio 
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and for television, to find the equivalent, 
for example, of the three dots that the 
printer has. We have not found that par- 
ticular device. 

Mr. MANELLI. Would that not simply be to 
let the jump cut take place without—maybe 
you can define these terms. If you do not 
put in the reverse, which was in the Henkin 
interview, when you cut the tape it will be 
quite obvious to the person watching the 
screen, isn’t that true? 

Dr. STANTON. That is a very good ques- 
tion. We have experimented with jump cuts 
and I am not sure all the members of the 
committee are familiar with this. 

Mr. MANELLI, Would you define it for the 
record? 

Dr. STANTON. Sir? 

Mr. MANELLI. Would you define what you 
mean by jump cuts? 

Dr. STANTON. A jump cut is a cut in the film 
where you take out some material for edit- 
ing purposes and you don't do any bridg- 
ing at that particular point so that a man 
might have his head over here in one scene 
and you cut and his head suddenly goes 
over here, 

Mr. MaNELLI, Does that not take the place 
of the three dots? 

Dr. STANTON. That could take the place 
of the three dots but I think we would be 
before you for a different reason. 

Mr. MANELLI. Why? 

Dr. Stanton. Ridicule of the person inter- 
viewed because at one moment he may have 
a pipe or cigarette in his mouth and the 
next minute it is gone. It creates all types 
of problems. 

Mr. MANELLI. Don't the people being inter- 
viewed object, not for that, but because their 
appearance is that they are saying things 
which they didn’t say and that appearance 
is enhanced by interjecting cutaways to the 
interviewer so that you cannot see that the 
splice has been made? That is really the 
more basic complaint, isn't it? 

Dr. Stanton. That is a matter of editing 
judgment and that is what we are talking 
about here, it seems to me. As far back as 
I think a year ago we made up a special film 
to see how these things would work, various 
techniques, to try to find the three dots be- 
cause that is something that we don’t have. 


As author of the truth in news broad- 
casting bill, H.R. 6935, I believe I have 
found Dr. Stanton’s elusive ellipses for 
him. Much of the controversy which pro- 
voked today’s debate centers around this 
lack. Certainly had CBS clearly identi- 
fied the portions of its documentary 
that were edited out of context at the 
time of broadcast, there could have been 
few recriminations afterward. It may 
never be known if CBS was merely vic- 
tim of television’s rigid time require- 
ments and condensed the interviews not 
wisely or too well, or if CBS editors cut- 
and-pasted interviews out of context 
with deliberate intent to defraud. 

I strongly suggest that enactment of 
my legislation would help prevent such 
unhappy controversies from occurring 
in the future. Very simply, H.R. 6935 
would supply Dr. Stanton’s “three dots” 
by requiring the clear and explicit label- 
ing of broadcast news and news docu- 
mentaries that have been staged, edited 
or altered out of context. This would 
alert the viewing public just as plainly 
as does the label a food manufacturer 
must place on his product if artificial 
coloring or flavoring have been added. 

On radio, my bill calls for a disclaim- 
er by the announcer before and after 
such sequences, in much the same way 
we now hear the familiar announce- 
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ment, “The preceding was recorded.” 
For television, broadcasters would su- 
perimpose a disclaimer on the screen 
during transmission of the sequence, 
precisely the same way they now label 
some portions of moon shots as “simu- 
lated.” It would work no greater hard- 
ship on broadcasters than that. 

As I have stated on this floor before, 
it seems remarkable to me that the net- 
works have not voluntarily adopted my 
proposal. As honest reporters, who are 
constantly proclaiming that “the people 
have a right to know,” it is a solemn 
obligation they owe their audiences. The 
right to know includes the right to know 
whether the news being broadcast into 
American homes is the whole story, only 
a part of the story, or the broadcaster’s 
version of the story. 

Last spring, I sent a copy of my re- 
marks on my truth in news broadcast- 
ing bill to Dr. Stanton, among many 
others in the news media. I received no 
acknowledgment from him, but in view 
of the attention H.R. 6935 has received 
in radio-television trade journals, I find 
it difficult to believe he is unaware of 
its existence. Yet in his June testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions he states that he and his colleagues 
are at a loss in finding a substitute for 
the printed ellipses. Either they are not 
looking very hard, or there is a lack of 
sincerity in their search. 

Whatever action is taken by the House 
today, I sincerely hope that truth in 
news broadcasting will soon be accorded 
hearings by the committee chaired by 
my good friend and very able colleague, 
the gentletman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Sraccers). Enactment of H.R. 6935, 
which I include at this point in the Rec- 
orp, contains no threat of first-amend- 
ment infringement and some very solid 
guarantees that the American public 
will be able to more accurately evaluate 
the validity of news programs broadcast 
into their homes. 

The bill follows: 

H. R. 6935 
A bill to amend the Communications Act of 

1934 to provide for more responsible news 

and public affairs programing 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part 1 
of title III of the Communications Act of 
1934 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMING 

“Sec. 331. (a) No licensee may broadcast 
any program which contains a filmed or 
video-taped sequence purporting to be fac- 
tual reporting if the event shown has been 
staged, edited, or altered in any way, or if 
interviews have been arranged, edited, or 
altered so that questions and answers are 
no longer in their original context, unless 
such sequence is explicitly labeled through- 
out its entire showing as having been staged, 
edited, rearranged, or altered, as the case may 
be. 

“(b) No licensee may hroadcast by radio 
any recorded, audio-taped or otherwise 
audio-transcribed sequence purporting to be 
factual reporting if the event has been 
staged, edited, or altered in any way, or if 
interviews have been rearranged, edited, or 
altered so that questions and answers are no 
longer in their original context, unless such 
sequence is explicitly described by any an- 
nouncer both before and following the broad- 
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cast of the sequence as having been staged, 
edited, rearranged, or altered. 

“(c) Any live sequence, whether for tele- 
vision or radio broadcast, that is staged or 
is a dramatization purporting to be factual 
reporting must be clearly identified as a 
staged or dramatized sequence in accord- 
ance with the methods described in para- 
graphs (a) and (b). 

“(d) Complete transcripts of unedited in- 
terviews must be available for distribution 
on request and at a nominal fee immediately 
after broadcast of any interviews that have 
been edited, altered, or rearranged. 

“(e) Whenever a broadcast station pre- 
sents one side of a controversial issue of 
public importance, such station shall afford 
reasonable opportunity for the presentation 
of contrasting views.” 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, many cen- 
turies ago, a Greek named Heraclitus 
of Ephesus described the task of or- 
ganized society as follows: 

To combine that degree of liberty with- 
out which law would be tyranny with that 
degree of law without which liberty would 
be license. 


Governments, in the tradition of West- 
ern civilization, are engaged in the con- 
tinuous search to find and preserve that 
delicate balance—the balance between 
tyranny and license, between autocracy 
and anarchy. 

Government exists to protect minori- 
ties against oppression by the majority 
and also to protect the majority against 
the enthronement of any minority. 

It is the duty of Government to curb 
the excesses by which any one element 
of our society would aggrandize itself at 
the expense of society as a whole and as- 
sert its own rights in a way that inhibits 
the rights of the public at large. 

It is a concomitant of freedom that no 
single entity of society may become too 
powerful or set itself above the people 
and their elected representatives. 

In the time of Thomas Jefferson it was 
the specter of a state church whose pow- 
er over government was feared, and that 
power was curbed. 

In the day of Andrew Jackson, it was 
the Bank of the United States which had 
assumed economic power over the Gov- 
ernment itself, and exercised a strangle- 

old upon the economic windpipe of the 
ation. That power was curbed, and 
ater economic freedom resulted. 

In the era of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, the monopolistic trusts 
and the private utilities had grown too 
powerful and their power was restricted 
by Congress. 

In the 1930’s it was the employer, big 
business, whose power was curbed to 
create greater freedom for employees, 
and in the 1940’s and 1950’s, the power 
of organized labor was restricted to re- 
dress the balance. 

Today television has assumed great 
power over the American people. Con- 
gress enacts.laws to require “truth in ad- 
vertising.” Hardly anyone suggests it is 
an invasion of free expression to protect 
the consumer from being purposely mis- 
informed. 

Hardly anyone contends that Congress 
impaired that freedom guaranteed by 
the first amendment when it inquired a 
few years ago into rigged television con- 
tests and dishonest network quiz shows. 
Everyone accepted the right of Congress 
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to protect the public from deliberate de- 
ception. Nobody called that exposure of 
dishonesty a theat to freedom of the 
press. 

Today the three television networks 
contain the most powerful group of men 
in the United States. They are not elected 
by the public. Yet they increasingly con- 
trol the gates through which the public 
may get its information. 

The networks are not licensed as lo- 
cal stations are licensed and required to 
live up to certain standards in the public 
interest. Yet local TV stations through- 
out the Nation are dependent upon the 
networks for 90 percent of their prime 
time program material. 

By their coverage, or lack of coverage, 
the networks can make or break a public 
cause, an individual reputation, a politi- 
cal candidate, an administration, perhaps 
even a form of government hallowed by 
centuries. 

By their selection and treatment of 
news, the three networks are in a his- 
torically unrivaled position to mold the 
minds and control the impressions of 
many millions of Americans. 

If the networks determine to empha- 
size only one side of a public issue and 
feature primarily those whose opinion 
conforms, then that is the side to which 
most Americans will be most favorably 
exposed. 

If the network commentaries lie or 
distort the truth, a large segment of the 
American public is without defense to 
know the truth. 

“Ye shall know the truth” promise the 
Scriptures, “and the truth shall make 
you free.” Yet how shall we be free if we 
are told untruth, and none is given equal 
voice in the same public forum to dis- 
pute it? 

Freedom of the press is quite distinct 
from monopoly of the press. One is the 
antithesis of the other. Monopoly itself 
implies censorship. Freedom of the press 
was written into the Constitution to pro- 
tect against a monopoly of information 
by government. Is it somehow less dan- 
gerous, or less insidious, if that monopoly 
and censorship be exercised by private 
individuals not answerable to the public? 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


Error of opinion may be tolerated so long 
as truth Is free to combat it. 


Yet how can truth be free if a power- 
ful television network refuses to tell the 
public through its Congress what that 
truth may be? 

Our whole system of self-government 
is predicated upon the assumption that 
the public, given ample opportunity to 
hear all sides, will choose wisely. 

Today a mighty television network 
stands accused of having manufactured 
news, of having fraudulently staged 
events, of having purposely distorted an 
important interview by cropping answers 
and juxtaposing them to other questions 
and thus deliberately misleading the 
public as to what actually was said. 

This is a serious charge. 

If it be true, is it any more defensible 
than the discredited political practice of 
cropping and doctoring photographs so 
as to give a false impression? 

And if the charge be untrue, then 
does not this powerful network owe to 
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its own honor, and to the American pub- 
lic from which it earns its profits, the 
responsibility to produce the unedited 
film and demonstrate that the charge is 
untrue? 

Does freedom of the press imply a 
freedom to lie, or a freedom to malign, 
or a freedom to engage deliberately in 
factual misrepresentation? I think not. 
Courts have held that it does not. 

Freedom of speech and of the press 
would surely seem to imply the right of 
the public, through its duly elected Rep- 
resentatives, to know and hear the truth. 

What Congress is asking CBS to an- 
swer for today is not its opinions, wheth- 
er they be right or wrong, but whether 
they have told truth or falsehood to the 
American public. 

Given the unprecedented power of net- 
work television in our contemporary so- 
ciety, it would seem that Congress has 
_ only the right but the clear duty to 

0850. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this vote today will decide whether the 
national news media is free to censor the 
news and resort to distortion with im- 
punity—or whether this same media of 
the Nation has an obligation and duty 
to report the news fairly and im- 
partially. 

Freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech is the issue—and the question is 
whether the American people will be 
protected from distortion and become 
the victims of controlled news. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
discuss very briefly what I believe is the 
heart of this very difficult matter. My 
point is that the very nature of the con- 
troversy before us illustrates the wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers in setting forth 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press as extremely important foundations 
upon which our system of government 
would rest. 

None of us would question the sincerity 
and dedication of the chairman of the 
committee bringing this citation to us but 
in all fairness we must also note that 
these are matters of opinion and judg- 
ment which are at least debatable. I be- 
lieve we also have a duty particularly 
to recognize that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission—the agency estab- 
lished by the Congress to oversee broad- 
casting—has also thoroughly examined 
the same allegations considered by the 
investigating committee. And the Com- 
munications Commission has arrived at 
a very different conclusion. 

In its letter to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, dated April 28, 1971, the 
Communications Commission reiterated 
its policy that it will intervene in news 
or documentary programs where there is 
extrinsic evidence of deliberate distor- 
tion. But the Commission unanimously 
found that such was not the case in the 
program in question here. And the Com- 
mission added that, lacking evidence of 
deliberate distortion, for the Commission 
to assume the role of arbiter over jour- 
nalistic judgment would be, and I quote, 
“inconsistent with the first amendment 
and with the profound national commit- 
ment to the principle that debate on 
public issues should be ‘uninhibited, ro- 
bust, and wide open.’ ” 

Now these widely different conclusions 
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by two investigating groups, both un- 
questionably sincere and dedicated, 
clearly demonstrate that we are dealing 
here with difficult matters of judgment 
about which reasonable men will have 
many different shades of opinion. In the 
classic phrase of the Communications 
Commission, and I quote again: 

To review this editing process would be to 
enter an impenetrable thicket. 


My point is that this is a thicket which 
the Congress need not and should not 
enter. The Founding Fathers, in writing 
the first amendment, had precisely such 
a situation in mind. Certainly the press 
in those days was far more violently 
partisan and opinionated than is gen- 
erally true today. Most journals in those 
days were published specifically to ad- 
vance a cause or party, and slander and 
diatribes against opponents were the 
order of the day in the press. Yet in cir- 
cumstances far worse than any that have 
been suggested or alleged here, the 
authors of the first amendment estab- 
lished once and for all that the people 
should be the ultimate judge, and the 
Congress should not and must not exer- 
cise surveillance over the press. 

So the crucial question here is not 
whether this program was right or wrong 
in every detail, or even in its broad 
sweep. I have my personal doubts about 
the program, but that is not the issue. 

The first amendment dictates that this 
is where the matter should rest. The 
first amendment dictates that the Con- 
gress, neither by legislation nor by in- 
vestigation, should enter the “impene- 
trable thicket” of sitting in judgment 
upon the press and thereby inevitably 
exercising influence over the press. 

For these reasons, I must respectfully 
conclude that the subpena issued by the 
investigating subcommittee was an un- 
fortunate overstepping of the principles 
of the first amendment, which are vital 
to our democracy. Whether Members of 
this body fully share in this view or not, 
certainly this is not a situation so clear 
that we would be justified in taking the 
unprecedented step of holding the net- 
work in contempt of Congress. 

My vote should by no means be con- 
sidered as an endorsement of CBS News 
or its policy. I do not approve the slant- 
ing of news or the one-sided presentation. 

I wish I might support the very fine 
and able chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers), he is a 
fine American and patriot. I have 
reached my conclusion on this matter 
with reluctance but I think it is right 
and I can do no less. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose the contempt motion primarily on 
the grounds that the Congress has no 
business setting itself up as the arbiter 
of truth in the news media. We can re- 
quire that the media provide equal time 
for opposing views. This has already been 
provided by CBS in this case. But to say 
that we can judge whether CBS was or 
was not truthful—this is nonsense. Such 
action would be incompatible with a 
democratic society. It would be incom- 
patible with the frst amendment. More- 
over, it would be just plain ludicrous, 
considering the dismal record of un- 
truthfulness the Government has accu- 
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mulated over the past few years. The peo- 
ple must judge for themselves. If a net- 
work loses its credibility, it will also lose 
its position in the marketplace. 

This is my main objection to the res- 
olution. I believe there are also three 
secondary reasons why the resolution 
should be voted down. 

First, the outtakes are not the public’s 
business, any more than is a rough draft 
of the speech Iam giving right now. What 
counts is the final product that is offered 
for public consumption. 

Second, the outtakes in question are 
simply filmed versions of a speech and 
an interview which are already available 
to us in transcript form. The committee 
report maintains there is some mystical 
difference between the film and the writ- 
ten transcript of Mr. Hankin’s interview 
and Colonel MacNeil’s speech. For my 
part, I must say I am unconvinced. 

Third, none of the evidence I have 
seen demonstrates that the program 
committed significant distortion in the 
first place. It is true that Colonel Mac- 
Neil was depicted as advancing a rather 
primitive and extreme form of the dom- 
ino theory, when in fact he was merely 
quoting Prince Souvanna Phouma. This 
was undesirable and regrettable. But at 
a later point in his speech, the colonel 
advanced a similar statement as his own 
view. So I do not see how we can say 
he was misrepresented. I understand 
the colonel feels otherwise, and is suing 
CBS. Fine. Perhaps the courts will agree 
with him. This is a matter for the courts, 
not for Congress. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I must say I 
fear today’s vote may be decided, not 
on the issue, but on the basis of con- 
gressional courtesy. We have a tradition 
of supporting the committee chairman in 
matters such as these. 

If such is the case today, it would be 
most regrettable. It would confirm the 
popular feeling that the Congress exists 
not to serve the people of the United 
States, but as a gentlemen’s club run 
for the benefit of its members. Moreover, 
the citation will almost certainly be over- 
turned by the courts, making us look fool- 
ish as well. 

So I hope we will serve ourselves, the 
people and our national tradition of free- 
dom of speech and the press by voting 
down this contempt motion. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose issuance of the contempt citation 
and accordingly vote to recommit the 
resolution, for these reasons: 

First, the issuance of the citation 
would be an unconstitutional act barred 
by the freedom-of-the-press clause of 
the U.S. Constitution. Supreme Court 
cases have extended this provision to tel- 
evision and radio on virtually the same 
basis as newspapers. 

Two, the issuance of the subpena by 
the subcommittee was unnecessary in 
the first place, because the subcommit- 
tee already has the full text of the prin- 
cipal items that were edited for prepa- 
ration of “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 
These transcripts provide the Commerce 
Committee with what it needs to know 
if it chooses to draft new legislation to 
prevent network deception in the future. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
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we are caught in a tangle here between 
the committee’s broad powers to oversee 
the operations of the airwaves, on the 
one hand, and its prestige or “face” when 
confronted with a refusal of a witness to 
provide information the witness sincerely 
believes is protected by the first amend- 
ment. As I read the committee report and 
the various dissents, I believe it has been 
clearly established in “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” investigation that answers to 
a specific question, or statements made 
in a speech somewhere, were edited into 
the film to appear to be answers to a 
completely different question, and out 
of sequence. I think most of us would 
regard that as an abuse of news free- 
dom. 

But is there any law this Congress 
could pass which would require every 
news program and every news documen- 
tary to be scrupulously honest and scru- 
pulously fair and objective? If we were to 
attempt to write such a law, and it went 
into effect, it would, I am sure, be quickly 
struck down by the courts. 

The refusal of CBS to supply certain 
material not used on the air in the broad- 
cast in question has in no way prevented 
the committee from determining that 
the program was, in some respects, prob- 
ably deceptive. The alleged deceptions 
have been fully exposed. CBS has an- 
nounced it is changing its policy on news 
presentation to avoid deceptions charged 
in this instance. Any other network or 
television station would now hesitate, 
I am sure, to risk exposure for using sim- 
ilar techniques, 

The committee, then, by this investi- 
gation, has accomplished a primary goal 
of warning the broadcast news media 
that the public has a right to know when 
it is in danger of being manipulated by 
deceptive film editing in news broad- 
casts’ so-called doctored news. 

CASE DOES NOT AFFECT COMMITTEE’S POWERS 
TO LEGISLATE 

But each news editor or producer and 
their employers must make their own de- 
terminations as to what is truth or fact, 
and how to present it. And they are sub- 
ject to as much criticism as any Mem- 
ber of Congress or committee of Con- 
gress, or the Vice President, or compet- 
ing media, may wish to make of their 
judgment, fairness, and objectivity. The 
television stations themselves exercise 
independent judgment as to what net- 
work presentations they will air, know- 
ing that if a program is designed delib- 
erately to mislead.or defraud the public 
as to the facts, the station which uses it 
is subject to discipline at license-renewal 
time or under the fairness doctrine. CBS 
is being sued for damages as a result of 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” and this 
case will give the courts the opportunity 
to decide questions a majority of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has raised about the 
truthfulness of the broadcast. 

I realize that the committee's main 
purpose in seeking a contempt citation is 
to have the courts also decide the limits 
of congressional power in compelling tes- 
timony or the presentation of subpenaed 
documents in matters relating to the use 
of the airwaves. But the committee 
would have to show the need for this ma- 
terial for a clear legislative purpose, and 
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as I said, I do not see how any law could 
be written, based on the record in this 
case, which could limit a broadcaster’s 
right to decide what is news and how it 
should be presented. 

Exposure of abuses is one thing—and 
any abuses in this instance have been 
exposed. Future abuses similar to those 
charged in this case can also always be 
exposed—and undoubtedly will be. I shall 
vote against the resolution for a con- 
tempt-of-Congress citation in this case 
because I do not think this case could 
make an iota of difference one way or 
another in the committee’s actual pow- 
ers to deal with news broadcast abuses 
by law. 

Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to introduce at this time a 
letter sent to me by Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national journalism fraternity, which 
strongly opposes the action of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 


. in citing CBS in contempt of Congress. 


I expect to vote against the commit- 
tee and hope that a majority of my col- 
leagues also vote against this dangerous 
precedent-setting efforts to deny CBS its 
first-amendment rights. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
issues involved here because the Foreign 
Operations and Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee, which I have the 
honor of chairing, just completed a series 
of hearings in which freedom of the press 
was the paramount issue. 

If the Members of this body are truly 
concerned about the free flow of infor- 
mation and attempts to distort reality, 
there are far more fertile fields to ex- 
plore than the “Selling of the Pentagon” 
show. 

Although I do not believe that the 
media should have no restraints what- 
soever in publishing, recording, and tele- 
vising, I believe that this Nation will 
fare far worse from overregulation of 
our press than from an occasional abuse 
carried out by our press. 

It is better to have too much freedom 
then too little. 

The letter follows: 

Stema DELTA CHI, 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTIC SOCIETY, 

Chicago, Ill., July 8, 1971. 
Open Letter to the Members of the House of 
Representatives: 

Sigma Delta Chi, with a membership of 
more than 21,000 journalists throughout the 
country, urges you to kill the contempt cita- 
ticn recommended by your Commerce Com- 
mittee against CBS and its president, Dr. 
Frank Stanton. 

Approval of the citation would be a severe 
blow to our cherished, constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedom of the press, of which broad- 
cast journalism is an integral part. Such 
action, endorsing efforts of governmental offi- 
cials to snoop into non-broadcast material, 
would serve to intimidate and harass all 
newsmen in the future. 

Sigma Delta Chi takes this occasion to 
reaffirm its stand against any interference 
with the crucial role of the news media in 
freely presenting information to the Ameri- 
can people. Fishing expeditions such as the 
one undertaken by the Commerce Commit- 
tee must be stopped if constitutional liberties 
are to be preserved. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to join 
my distinguished colleagues who have 
registered their opposition to the motion 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce to cite CBS and Dr. 
Frank Stanton for contempt of Congress. 
I regard a vote for the contempt citation 
as a grave infringement upon the funda- 
mental right of freedom of the press, as 
guaranteed by the first amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Freedom of the press is essential for 
democracy, and therefore we cannot al- 
low a controversy over editing ethics to 
justify governmental surveillance of the 
news media. The question before us today 
does not concern the propriety of the 
CBS documentary. It is, rather a ques- 
tion concerning the propriety of Congress 
to engage in acts constituting surveil- 
lance of the press. It is not the function 
of the Congress to use its ominous powers 
to seek to determine the truth or falsity 
of a documentary. To engage our powers 
in this search is an unwarranted intru- 
sion which clearly violates the basic 
tenets of the Constitution. 

The argument that freedom of the 
press under the first amendment does not 
automatically extend to television and 
radio because use of the airwaves is a 
Government-regulated franchise is a 
tenuous one. The authority of Congress 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is purely organizational, designed 
to spare us from chaos on our television 
screens. There can be no distinction be- 
tween the printed and nonprinted news 
media insofar as the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press is con- 
cerned. 

The first amendment expressly pro- 
vides that Congress shall not act to re- 
strain freedom of the press. We do not 
solve the problem of distortion in the 
press by abrogating the rights guaran- 
teed in the Constitution. The only way 
to provide for a responsible media is 
through encouraging the free exchange 
of ideas in a free press. 

I respectfully urge a vote against the 
committee’s motion. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the resolution. The principle 
of freedom of the press, which won a 
signal victory in the recent Supreme 
Court decision, today faces another major 
test. 

I think that it is imperative that we all 
take a good, close look at exactly what it 
is that this resolution proposes. What it 
boils down to is that the committee 
wishes to review the way CBS put to- 
gether and edited this specific documen- 
tary—in other words, the committee 
wishes to judge the documentary by its 
own standard of truth. 

No account of events is ever made 
without an editing procedure. Judge 
Learned Hand spoke to this point when 
he said: 

News is history; recent history, it is true, 
but veritable history, nevertheless; and his- 
tory is not total recall, but a deliberate 
pruning of, and calling from, the flux of 
events .. . a personal impress is inevitable 
at every stage; it gives its value to the dis- 


patch, without which it would be unread- 
able. 


For Congress to attempt to look over 
the shoulder of a newspaper, a television 
network, or anyone else exercising the 
freedom of the press, constitutes a giant 
step toward control over the content of 
the message, for one cannot simply sep- 
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arate the manner in which a program is 
edited from the content of that program. 

The outtakes which the committee 
demands are the equivalent of the news 
reporter’s notes which were protected 
from subpena in the Caldwell case. The 
Court of Appeals decision in the case of 
Metromedia against Rosenbloom, re- 
cently upheld by the Supreme Court, 
says: 

No rational distinction can be made be- 
tween radio and television on the one hand 
and the press on the other in affording the 
constitutional protection contemplated by 
the Pirst Amendment. 


Regardless of the way it is being pre- 
sented, this resolution is in fact an at- 
tempt at intimidation of the press. It 
would exert a chilling effect on the net- 
works. That is precisely its intent. All 
the evidence at hand indicates that the 
subpena was not issued as part of a le- 
gitimate investigation for the purpose of 
framing constitutional legislation, but in 
a misguided attempt to put the networks 
in their place. 

By its control over the sources of in- 
formation, the Government has great 
power to decide what we shall know or 
not know. Only years after their mak- 
ing—and even then over the vehement 
protests of the administration—are we 
finding out some of the basic facts and 
circumstances about Vietnam policy de- 
cisions. Propaganda practices like those 
discussed in “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon” add to this power. 

In these critical times, the role of the 
press as a counterbalance to govern- 
mental power is especially vital. Even if 
we had the power to regulate in this 
area—and I do not believe that we do— 
the danger of governmental distortion of 
the truth and governmental intimida- 
tion of those who would report it is far 
greater than any danger posed by pos- 
sible distortions of truth in reporting the 
news. È 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, a vote will 
soon be taken by this House on the con- 
tempt citation against CBS. It is a vote 
of historic importance; one which I per- 
sonally regret is necessary. 

An attitude is developing in this coun- 
try that the Government cannot with- 
stand the glare of publicity. In the past 
months, several major issues have arisen 
which have prompted either Executive 
or legislative action to restrict the flow 
of legitimate information to the general 
public. 

We are creating an atmosphere of cen- 
sorship which can only work to the dis- 
advantage of the Congress, and the 
American people. 

The core issue is the independence of 
the editing processes used by CBS per- 
sonnel. e charge against the network 
is that they did not present all of the 
material in an objective fashion. 

The mere process of editing is a sub- 
jective matter, for the determination 
must be made of what is newsworthy, in- 
teresting, and stimulating for the view- 
ers. 

Through the vehicle of a contempt ci- 
tation an attempt is being made to re- 
strict the freedom of editing. Any indi- 
vidual in public life would prefer to 
have a veto over what 30-second clip of 
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a 15-minute speech is used for quotation. 
But, we cannot do so, nor should we be 
permitted to do so. 

This Nation has at times been indebted 
to courageous journalists who have 
withstood tremendous public pressures 
in order to report events in a different 
light than our Government at times 
would have preferred. 

This is the job of any journalist what- 
ever his medium of communication. 

Considering the legal ramifications of 
the contempt citation, additional reason 
is given for the defeat of the contempt 
citation. 

The first amendment is clear that 
Congress shall make no law which will 
infringe upon the freedom of the press. 

The contempt citation is in effect in- 
fringing for its attempts to compel a ma- 
jor network to justify the manner in 
which it edited its film and videotapes. 

Broadcast and printed media were re- 
cently placed on the same footing 
through the Supreme Court decision of 
Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc., 39 
U.S.L.W. 4694 (June 7, 1971). 

Mr. Justice White stated in a concur- 
ring opinion in support of the decision: 

The first amendment gives the press and 
the broadcast media a privilege to report and 
comment upon the official actions of public 
servants in full detail. 


Reporting that full detail includes the 
shortcomings as well as the strong 
points; the failures as well as the tri- 
umphs. We cannot afford to limit the in- 
formation to the people or we shall 
surely limit our capacity as elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

If a judgment is necessary on the ob- 
jectivity of the networks, let the people 
be the judge. 

We place our future in their hands 
every 2 years. Surely, the quality and 
scope of the broadcast media will not 
suffer if it is put to the same test. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we are considering a resolution 
which never should have reached this 
floor. If the House votes to cite the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and its 
president, Dr. Frank Stanton, for con- 
tempt, we will be perverting the legisla- 
tive process and setting a precedent 
which can only lead to further erosion 
of the first amendment. 

In opposing this resolution, we are not 
just protecting the rights of CBS and 
Dr. Stanton—although they are the 
issues before us—rather, we are protect- 
ing the rights of a nation to benefit from 
unfettered journalism. The Court said in 
Grosjean against American Press Co. in 
1936: 

A free press stands as one of the great 
interpreters between the government and the 
people. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves. 


The news and the men who report it 
must have the greatest leeway if the Na- 
tion is to be informed. The Congress must 
never become an editor. This is simply 
not our business. 

The Court has often spoken of “the 
chilling effect” which would result from 
governmental interference in the news. 
If a newsman had to ponder each time 
he sat at a typewriter whether he was 
risking his right to publish, how safe 
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would the first amendment be? That is 
the issue before us today. A major net- 
work broadcast a documentary, “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” which criticized 
the Department of Defense. Now, the 
network and its president face a con- 
tempt citation. And for what purpose? 
Because Dr. Stanton refused to furnish 
the Subcommittee on Investigations with 
outtakes—unused film from the broad- 
cast—one would think that the texts of 
the interviews in question were other- 
wise unavailable. Yet, anyone who wishes 
to can read the entire interview with 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Daniel 
Henkin in the March 8 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record; so what is the reason for de- 
manding the outtakes? 

The quotes CBS chose to use in its 
broadcast were not the quotes Secretary 
Henkin might have preferred or 
individual Congressmen might have pre- 
ferred, but editing has always been 
within the jurisdiction of the media. The 
specter of Government stepping into news 
judgments is all too apparent. The sub- 
committee’s legislative purpose was to 
determine whether “distortions” or 
“editing practices,” as Chairman HARLEY 
Staccers described it, gave false impres- 
sions to the American public. That pur- 
pose is merely another way of saying 
legislative surveillance. 

Where news is concerned, the print and 
broadcast media must be on an equal 
footing, a position recently affirmed by 
the Supreme Court in Rosenbloom 
against Metromedia when the libel laws 
established by New York Times against 
Sullivan were applied to a radio station. 
Why then is a network president facing 
a citation for contempt when the same 
charge would never be considered against 
a newspaper editor? There is no longer 
any legal reason to perpetuate this dou- 
ble standard. 

The subcommittee contended that 
since stations must apply to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a li- 
cense, they are in a special category. But 
where news is concerned, there can be 
no special category. FCC licensing pro- 
cedures promote efficient use of the air- 
waves—not editorial policy. The FCC 
has, however, determined that CBS com- 
plied with the fairness doctrine when it 
later broadcast a program allowing the 
documentary’s critics to express their 
opinions. 

What, in fact, did Dr. Stanton do to 
invoke the ire of Chairman SracceErs’ 
subcommittee? Did he fail to attend the 
hearing to testify? No; he appeared June 
24 for 4 hours and answered questions on 
editing practices, but Dr. Stanton cor- 
rectly drew the line by refusing to sub- 
mit unused film just as any conscientious 
publisher would refuse to supply his re- 
porters’ notebooks. Nor has CBS taken 
legitimate criticism lightly. After a year’s 
research, the network issued new guide- 
lines designed to improve its documen- 
taries. Good journalists are their own 
severest critics. I suggest CBS is follow- 
ing that tradition by reforming from 
within. The network needs no help from 
us amateurs. 

I disagree with my colleagues who say 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” was a 
deceptive documentary. No one has come 
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forth with legitimate examples of inac- 
curacies in substance. The documentary 
raised very serious issues, issues which 
deserve far more debate before this body 
than the editing procedures. Why has no 
one asked if the Pentagon budget can 
justify so much money for public rela- 
tions? That is the question this Congress 
should be considering. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this resolution because it is inherently 
wrong for Congress to interfere with the 
news. It is true that CBS will lose if this 
resolution passes, but Congress will be 
the bigger loser for passing this folly 
because it will, I believe, be correctly 
dismissed in the courts. Congress has no 
business in this matter. The only action 
we can take in good conscience is to vote 
against this bill. That is our only choice. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, it is my in- 
tent to vote against citing Frank Stanton 
and CBS for contempt of Congress. I will 
do this because I hold the freedom of 
the press to be so essential to the health 
of the American system that I could not 
do otherwise. I am mindful of the words 
of Thomas Jefferson in 1787: 

The basis of our government being the 
opinion of the people. The very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 


In deciding to vote against the citation, 
I do not mean to imply that I approve of 
the documentary, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” I believe one’s views about the 
merits of that program are irrelevant to 
the issue before the House in the Stanton 
case. As John Stuart Mill pointed out in 
his famous essay “Liberty”: 

We can never be sure that the opinion we 
are endeavoring to stifle is a false opinion; 
and if we were sure, stifling it would be an 
evil still. 


Having expressed my deep commit- 
ment to the principle of freedom of the 
press, I should like to state that there re- 
main a number of questions troublesome 
to me. The issues involved here are by no 
means as simple as the partisans on 
either side have tried to draw them, and 
I should like to state my concern about 
these unresolved problems. 

Many are concerned about upholding 
the authority and prerogatives of the 
House, and in particular, about protect- 
ing its subpena power so vital to the 
process of legislative oversight. This con- 
cern is valid and would be, to me, highly 
persuasive were constitutional issues not 
involved. Circumscribing governmental 
prerogatives, after all, is one of the most 
basic purposes of the Bill of Rights. 

What concerns me far more is the 
corollary to the previous argument, 
namely that Congress needs to be in- 
formed in order to carry out its responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Stanton recognized, appar- 
ently, that it was legitimate for Con- 
gress to inquire into the processes and 
articulated standards which CBS has 
adopted in general, and he provided in- 
formation on these points willingly. His 
objection was to any discussion of the 
editorial decisions made in any particular 
case. His statement was: 
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I shall, however, do my best to answer 
questions of the Subcommittee which do not 
seek to probe so deeply into the news process 
as to reach specific journalistic practices or 
the editing of particular broadcasts. The line 
is a difficult one to draw. 


I suggest that the line is not just diffi- 
cult to draw but may be entirely artificial. 
Courts have long since learned that you 
must look beyond articulated proposi- 
tions to their effects on particular people, 
beyond the words of the laws to the ap- 
plication of the law in specific cases. 
Courts recognize that what is appropriate 
in form may not be allowable in applica- 
tion. 

If the practices of the broadcast media 
are a legitimate concern of the Congress, 
then the examination of those practices 
as applied in specific circumstances is 
inescapable. In making my decision, I 
have demonstrated my belief that the 
House should not call upon a journalist 
to justify his position. But I do not believe 
that the Congress must acquiesce when- 
ever the press speaks. I believe it entirely 
appropriate for committees of this House 
to conduct investigations and, from its 
own sources, refute whatever criticism it 
considers invalid and reveal whatever 
bias and unfair practices it may find on 
the part of the media. 

Most troublesome to me is a fear about 
the condition of the broadcast media in 
the country. I have previously quoted 
John Stuart Mill. Certainly his statement 
in “Liberty” is among the most eloquent 
and well reasoned of all the arguments in 
behalf of freedom of expression. Central 
to his thesis is the concept of “Free Mar- 
ket of Ideas” in which, eventually, the 
truth will prevail against competing 
statements. 

The argument for freedom of the press 
is the same. Such an argument, however, 
presupposes competition among those in 
the same media and among the media 
themselves. The “Free Market of Ideas,” 
like the economic free market, ceases to 
function efficiently when competition is 
limited by oligopoly or monopoly. Tradi- 
tionally, the Government has been con- 
sidered the gravest threat to freedom of 
the press. But it is not the only threat. It 
is not inconceivable that the control of 
mass media would fall into so few hands 
that a small group, outside of Govern- 
ment, might be able to control the vast 
majority of the information disseminated 
in this country. 

There are those who say we have 
reached that point today, who argue that 
the members of the broadcast media can- 
not make each other accountable to the 
truth because they are so few, and their 
interests so parallel. If that is the case, 
it is argued, only the Government can 
call networks to account. 

I think it important that networks lis- 
ten to that argument, not out of fear of 
Government control, but out of a proper 
respect for what we mean by a free press. 
I believe that they must continue to 
probe, to examine, to speculate, to report, 
and to refute not only the statements of 
the Government, but also the informa- 
tion purveyed by their fellow journalists. 
Only then can freedom of the press mean 
what Jefferson and Mill understood it to 
mean. 

I do not believe the press has yet 
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reached this state of irresponsibility, and 
if it had, the kind of demand made upon 
Mr. Stanton would not be the appropriate 
way to correct the problem. But the press 
must be accountable, not to the Govern- 
ment, not even to the people, but to the 
truth as it is revealed through free ex- 
change of diverse ideas. 

Finally, I should like to point out that 
freedom of the press is not only an essen- 
tial element of free society, but a free so- 
ciety is essential to a free press. The gov- 
ernment which protects a free society 
protects also the free press and the sys- 
tem which makes that government func- 
tion deserves the allegiance of those who 
benefit from it. 

The Government relies upon the press 
to disseminate its decisions and to main- 
tain lines of communication between the 
people and their representatives. I would 
hope the press understands this reliance 
and the responsibility which it imposes 
upon our media. I have every reason to 
be proud of the work which has been done 
by American journalism, but it is not re- 
miss to remind the press of its continuing 
responsibility to provide ethical stand- 
ards for itself and to protect the system 
of freedom without which the free press 
would be unvrotected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I rise 
in opposition to the motion to cite CBS 
President Frank Stanton for contempt 
of Congress. 

My able friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccrers) has acted 
in good faith and I do not argue that the 
editing methods of broadcasters are al- 
ways in the best interests of the people 
of this country. 

Obviously, all of us want what is best 
for all of the people. But, to me, the 
threat of Government intimidation or 
censorship works counter to our objec- 
tives—an educated and vigilant citizenry. 
A free, inquiring press guarantees the 
people’s right to know what its govern- 
ment is doing—why, where, and how the 
government operates. To censor, bridle, 
or control the views of the news media 
is to deny the people the facts that they 
must have to formulate opinions, and to 
choose their representatives. 

I strongly believe that the people’s 
right to choose—to select—the news they 
wish to read, see, or hear, is, by far, 
the best method of controlling the media. 
For if the public is appalled, or incensed 
by the media, then it will turn to other 
sources for its news. 

I feel far safer getting my news and 
views direct from the wide choice of in- 
dependent voices available to us than I 
could under a system of censorship from 
any level of government, however well 
intended. 

Mr. Speaker, the threat of public dis- 
belief, the threat of a lapse in credibility, 
should be the restraining force over the 
media and its commercial sponsors—not 
legal action that might tend to bridle the 
media in its attempt to cover the news. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to House Resolution 534, cit- 
ing CBS and its president, Dr. Frank 
Stanton, for contempt of Congress. As 
my colleagues know, this contempt cita- 
tion arises from CBS’ and Dr. Stanton’s 
refusal to turn over film materials and 
other information regarding prepara- 
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tion of a CBS documentary, “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon.” 

I must oppose this resolution for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, I 
feel that the power of subpena should 
be used by congressional committees 
only when there is no other way to ac- 
quire specific information needed for a 
committee investigation. In this case, 
it seems clear from the record and from 
the minority views in the report on this 
resolution that all of the information 
which the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee needs to legislate in 
this area is available. 

Even assuming that the program on 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” was de- 
liberately edited to achieve deceptive re- 
sults—in which case the committee’s 
inquiry into the editing might be justi- 
fied—tthere would still be a question 
about whether it is necessary to sub- 
pena the outtakes in order to determine 
the extent of such editing and complete 
the committee’s inquiry. I might sug- 
gest at this point that, should the net- 
works decide to broadcast outtakes in- 
cluding remarks by Members of this 
body, many of my colleagues might take 
exception to this decision. 

Use of the subpena was not necessary 
in this case, and its use can only be 
construed, as the minority views point 
out, as “arising from a concern for 
establishing ‘what is truth’ by a gov- 
ernmental action.” This kind of govern- 
mental inquiry into journalistic judg- 
ment—which was clearly rejected by the 
FCC—is unwise. 

In short, it seems to me that the sub- 
pena issued by the committee, in the 
absence of any clear legislative purpose 
and without reason to believe needed 
new information could be gained by the 
subpena, is in obvious conflict with the 
first amendment. The committee inves- 
tigation was clearly being carried out 
in an attempt to exercise a highly ques- 
tionable congressional power to judge 
whether TV news is factually true—a 
judgment which cannot be rendered 
without interference with the consti- 
tutionally protected rights of journalists. 

The first amendment protection of 
freedom of the press was intended, at 
the time it was written, to provide full 
protection for the print media—for 
radio and television had not yet been 
devised. However, we must treat broad- 
cast journalism as having the same first 
amendment rights and protections as 
newspapers. Although there has been li- 
censing of broadcasting to assure fair 
use of the public airways, it has not 
extended to Government oversight of ed- 
itorial and news judgments, but has 
been to make sure that all sides of an 
issue were fairly presented. Extension 
of Government oversight beyond en- 
forcement of the fairness doctrine would 
be a clear infringement of CBS’ first 
amendment rights. 

With regard to “fairness,” I would like 
to point out that the committee report 
on this resolution was unavailable un- 
til after the session began today—and 
then only in limited quantity. This is 
not a fair or reasonable approach to the 
legislative process, in my judgment. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
contempt citation, for I believe that 
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the first amendment rights of broadcast 
journalism—now the primary source of 
news for millions of Americans—must 
be protected. Any infringement on those 
rights, such as that now proposed by the 
committee, would be unconscionable and, 
indeed, dangerous, in that it might lead 
to subsequent censorship of this and 
other media. This is a risk this Nation 
cannot possibly afford. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a recent editorial broad- 
cast by WMCA, New York: 

(Radio editorial) 
Frr To PRINT 
(By R. Peter Straus) 
JuLY 3-4, 1971. 

The Supreme Court's decision that the 
Pentagon papers are fit to print is a solid 
enough victory for law and for common 
sense. The Court confirmed that the Bill of 
Rights means what it says—that Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
the press. 

But the Court’s decision has not ended the 
state of undeclared war between the press 
and the politicians in this country, In fact, 
the day after the decision was handed down, 
a congressional committee voted contempt 
charges against CBS TV network and its 
president in another battle over freedom of 
the press. 

The committee's chairman, Congressman 
Harley Staggers, wants to see the material 
CBS didn't broadcast in a documentary called 
“The Selling of the Pentagon”. He says radio 
and TV newsmen don’t have the same free- 
dom that reporters have in print. 

If that’s true, we've taken the first step 
toward full-time government censorship. 
Your right to know shouldn't depend on 
whether you read the news—or hear it. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the House Commerce Com- 
mittee resolution citing CBS and its 
president, Dr. Frank Stanton, in con- 
tempt of Congress. I regard the adoption 
of this resolution as the first step in 
repressing and muzzling the news media. 

This move contains the seeds of Mc- 
Carthyism and would lead us into an era 
of intimidation and congressional ar- 
rogance. A revival of McCarthyism would 
result in a serious collapse of the Ameri- 
can system of checks and balances and 
damage our rights to free speech and 
free press. 

When the House Commerce Commit- 
tee subpenaed materials unused or edited 
out of the news documentary “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon,” I wrote to the com- 
mittee chairman on April 29, the fol- 
lowing: 

I am concerned that the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee may un- 
knowingly be contributing to the growing 
hysteria surrounding alleged threats to free 
speech and protection from unreasonable 
search... 

If permitted to continue, these activities 
of certain governmental agencies could in- 
duce a state of fear in this country only to 
be matched by the awesome year of the Mc- 
Carthy era. 

It is my hope that your Committee will 
reconsider this action in the light of the 
great threat it pcses to the continued repu- 
tation of your Committee and the House as 
defenders of our basic individual freedoms. 


I do not regard the original and the 
current subpena as serving any valid 
legislative purpose. Congress has no place 
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setting editing standards for broadcast 
news in violation of the first amendment. 

In the recent Rosenbloom against 
Metromedia decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the first amendment covers 
broadcast journalism as well as newspa- 
papers. Like newspapers, the broadcast 
media is only liable where actual malice 
or reckless disregard for truth is proven. 
The broadcast media is also subject to 
the fairness doctrine requiring that all 
sides be presented. CBS fulfilled this ob- 
ligation on two follow-up programs; 
aired on March 23 and April 18. 

Congress should not attempt to set 
standards of truth in the production of 
news programs. This is a very hazardous 
undertaking, since it would impose one 
man’s perspective of truth over another’s. 

As Dr. Stanton testified before the 
House Commerce Committee on June 24: 

What we do object to is being subjected to 
compulsory questioning in the governmental 
inquiry, expressly intended to determine 
whether this or any other CBS news report 
meets Government standards of truth. 


The committee argues that the TV out- 
takes under subpena are not the same 
as reporter’s notes, and therefore not 
protected by the first amendment. I 
disagree with this distinction. Broad- 
cast like print journalists have their own 
manner of taking notes—film, video- 
tapes, and sound recordings. Whether in 
print or broadcast, the journalists or re- 
porters first gather their news materials, 
then edit and present their stories or 
news programs in compressed form. 
Personal judgment and choice enters at 
every step of the news process, and con- 
fidentiality of material as well as sources 
needs to be protected. 

There has been a few court rulings on 
TV outtakes. For instance, the reporter’s 
privilege laws in New York and other 
States protect both print and broadcast 
journalism. State courts in New York, 
Illinois, and California have invalidated 
subpenas for TV outtakes on statutory 
and, in a California case, on first amend- 
ment grounds. 

The meaning of the first amendment 
is to encourage a free flow of ideas and 
views, and to prohibit Government from 
setting standards of truth for free speech 
and free press. In the Caldwell case of 
1970 the Supreme Court recognized that: 

The very concept of a free press requires 
that the news media be accorded a measure 
of autdhomy; that they should be free to 
pursue their own investigations to their ends 
without fear of governmental interference. 


The press, the news media, serves as a 
critic and analyst of our society and gov- 
ernmental process. To muzzle it by rules 
governing news content is to make it a 
subservient press. This can only lead to 
@ general weakening or decay of our basic 
freedoms, particularly free speech. 

There is a risk in having a free press; 
it may act irresponsibly. But we should 
take that risk if we are to remain a free 
society. James Madison understood well 
the dangers of a free press but warned 
against attempts to correct the excesses. 

He wrote: 

That this liberty is often carried to excess; 
that it has sometimes degenerated into 
licentiousness, is seen and lamented; but 
the remedy has not yet been discovered. 
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Perhaps it is an evil inseparable from the 
good with which it is allied... 

However desirable those measures might 
be which might correct without enslaving 
the press, they have never yet been devised 
in America. 


I believe we should adopt Madison’s 
pragmatism and not attempt to remake 
the Constitution. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. President, I support 
the privileged resolution offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. STAG- 
GERS), the distinguished chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

I feel that the network had a respon- 
sibility to respond to the committee sub- 
pena. I believe the committee was justi- 
fied, in its oversight responsibility, in in- 
sisting that the network comply. 

Having received a flat refusal to com- 
ply, the committee voted a contempt cita- 
tion. I support the action of the commit- 
tee majority. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include a column from the Buffalo, N.Y., 
Courier Express by William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr.: 

STANTON VERSUS CONGRESS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Here is the background. CBS produced a 
brilliantly effective documentary called "The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” Its thesis is that 
the Pentagon does a lot of PR work, which I 
found about as surprising as Mr. Agnew's 
revelation that the networks tend to show 
a leftward bias. The issue was then raised, 
and intelligently discussed, whether the 
documentary had engaged in rather unusual 
distortions. Any polemical account of any- 
thing engages in what one might call distor- 
tions, i.e., the stressing of one set of points, 
and the understressing of another. But it 
was charged that CBS did more: That the 
producer took words uttered by a Pentagon 
Official in answer to one set of questions, and 
appended them to a different set of ques- 
tions, so as to give the viewer the impression 
that said Pentagon official was being very 
perverse and very unresponsive. 

At this point a congressional committee 
began to take an interest in the case, and 
notified CBS President Dr. Frank Stanton 
that it desired to see all the film that had 
been taken, from which the final had been 
put together. To this indelicacy, Dr. Stan- 
ton replied no, citing the freedom of the 
press. And, indeed, no journalist gladly per- 
mits others to see his notes, no artist his 
early drafts. But Rep. Harley Staggers of the 
House Commerce Committee turns out to be 
a tough hombre, and he promptly sub- 
poenaed the CBS rushes. Dr. Stanton refused 
to produce them, whereupon the subcom- 
mittee voted to find him in contempt, and 
now the senior committee, by a two-to-one 
vote, concurs and the House of Representa- 
tives will be asked to say yes or no. 

Dr. Stanton, who is the soul of honor, in- 
sists on reducing the conflict to generic 
terms. “All this boils down to,” he said, “is 
one central and vital question: Is this coun- 
try going to continue to have a free press, 
or is indirect censorship to be imposed upon 
it? The issue is as simple as that.” 

But surely the issue is not as simple as 
that. It is more complicated than that. Rep. 
Staggers, who by the way is a Democrat, 
put it this way, in answering Dr. Stanton: 
‘This is the most powerful media we have 
in America today and you talk about ‘chilling 
effect’ . . . Where there is untruth put over 
these networks, they can control this land, 
and you know they can.” Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown came to the defense of CBS, if not 
exactly in just the way Dr. Stanton would 
have liked. “CBS has a right to lie,” said Mr. 
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Brown, “and does so frequently.” But then 
Mr. Brown suggested that CBS should devise 
its own safeguards against a repetition of 
such distortions as the Pentagon com- 
mentary was guilty of. “It is not up to me 
to decide what’s untruthful, biased and 
slanted, but if Prank Stanton doesn’t wake 
up to the fact that he has a responsibility to 
the American people, the people will take 
care of him—or we will take care of him 
some other way.” 

Surely Congress is making its own simple 
point, which is that broadcast licensees, un- 
like newspaper publishers, are already regu- 
lated as it stands, via such articles as the 
Fairness Doctrine, and that Congress has a 
continuing responsibility to oversee the 
broad rules by which the broadcasters are 
governed. 

As recently as in 1959, when the Communi- 
cations Act was amended, Congress, in grant- 
ing certain immunities to the television in- 
dustry, wrote that “nothing in the forego- 
ing ... shall be construed as relieving broad- 
casters in connection with the presentation 
of ... news, documentaries . . . from the ob- 
ligation imposed upon them under this Act, 
to afford reasonable opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of conflicting views on issues of pub- 
lic importance.” 

Meanwhile, deep down in the news story, 
one learns that CBS has just now issued a 
directive governing future news documentar- 
ies. “One (directive)"—to quote a summary 
of it—"requires that, if the answer to one 
question asked of an interviewed person is 
taken from a reply to another question, the 
viewer must be so advised.” Those who know 
Frank Stanton will know that his reforms 
were instituted because of his own commit- 
ment to fairness. But those who don't know 
Frank Stanton will quite understandably be- 
live that his reforms were instituted because 
of congressional pressure. And that, children, 
is what congressional pressure is all about. 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the committee and will vote to 
hold CBS in contempt of Congress be- 
cause I believe in the right of our peo- 
ple to know the truth, 

I cannot see where in the action to- 
day any first amendment violation is 
involved inasmuch as the constitutional 
amendment reads: 

Co: shall make no law .. . abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press. 


Congress, ir. this instance, is not mak- 
ing any laws but rather attempting to in- 
vestigate the threats to free speech 
which have been brazenly manipulated 
by the CBS network people using li- 
censes extended by a Federal agency. 

If by the widest stretch of the imag- 
ination there has been a first amendment 
violation, it has been the censorship— 
even more than that, the willful distor- 
tion, by the CBS network operating 
through its affiliates, using the licenses 
granted by congressional authority be- 
ing exploited to misinform our pepole. 

There is a decided difference between 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press and the right to use the ether waves 
which are classified as being vested with 
a public interest and owned by all of 
the people and therefore supervised by 
Congress and the FCC. 

In recent months we in Congress have 
beheld judicial approval of action taken 
by the FCC in denying licenses to TV sta- 
tions and radio stations in the common 
interest of the American people. One such 
incident was the revocation of the TV 
license in Jackson, Miss., on grounds that 
it did not program its TV coverage to 
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conform with the racial proportions of 
the community. None of the champions 
of free speech, including the right to 
distort TV signals here today, were ever 
heard to utter one word on the theory 
of denial of free speech to the owners of 
the Jackson, Miss. TV station. 

And Americans have learned that the 
pettiness of banning the playing of Dixie 
and displaying the Confederate flag on 
TV has been as a result of guidelines 
from the FCC bureaucracy, without any 
first amendment violation cry. 

Certainly, since the FCC was created 
by and operates under the laws of Con- 
gress and has demonstrated quasi-dicta- 
torial powers over the speech matter and 
programing on TV and radio stations, 
it is absurd to think that Congress— 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the first amendment rights of 
the reople to free speech and free press 
so they can be fully informed—cannot 
insist that CBS network, as the benefici- 
ary of its affiiliates’ licenses to operate 
an opinionmaking monopoly, not will- 
fully lie in what is told the people. 

Many people today experience the 
feeling of the world as upside down. 
What is reported to them as being good, 
they find to be bad and what they are 
told is bad, they end up finding is good. 
As one consituent told me: 

I have to stand on my head to under- 
stand the new vocabulary and what is going 
on in America. 


Those who the people are told are for 
war, are found to be for peace; while 
those who act and talk of peace are those 
who prolong the war and keep it from 
ending. Likewise, in the matter at hand, 
it is CBS, cloaking itself with the first 
amendment, who is the censor of free 
speech and free press and who would 
deny the American people the right to 
know. 

Jesus said: 

And ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free—John 8: 32 


If this body does not adopt the resolu- 
tion before us today, truth will continue 
to be a stranger in our land and the 
freedom of our people will continue in 
jeopardy. 

I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
no on this motion to cite for contempt the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and Dr. 
Frank Stanton. We have had 1 hour of 
debate on this issue, all that is permis- 
sable under the rules of the House—and 
the lines are clearly drawn. 

Those who seek the citation for con- 
tempt so as to compel Dr. Stanton to pro- 
vide the outtakes take the position that 
the Congress is entitled to see them to 
ascertain whether or not CBS in its docu- 
mentary “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
told the truth. Those of us who oppose 
the citation for contempt take the posi- 
tion that it is irrelevant what those out- 
takes would show if they were produced. 

It is remarkable how the first amend- 
ment is praised by all in the abstract but 
is too often denigrated in the particular. 
The Supreme Court has already ruled in 
prior cases that news broadcasts on ra- 
dio and television are entitled to the 
same first amendment protection as is 
afforded newspapers. No Member of this 
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House at this point in time would sug- 
gest that a newspaper reporter produce 
his notes to a congressional committee. 
And the fact is the courts have already 
decided that such a demand would vio- 
late the Constitution. The outtakes of 
television, which are as we know the un- 
used film or tape, are in fact the tele- 
vision reporters’ notes and are entitled 
to the same first amendment protection. 

Fundamental here is the question of 
whether the Government shall have the 
right to establish a standard of truth 
for the press, and the press includes radio 
and television news broadcasts. I be- 
lieve that the Government does not 
have the right to establish the stand- 
ard—a sentiment shared by the founders 
of our Republic who in their wisdom es- 
tablished the protection of the first 
amendment. The recent revelations of 
the standard of truth used by the Gov- 
ernment, as reflected in the Pentagon 
papers, demonstrate how right the 
Founding Fathers were. 

We can all agree that errors and mis- 
statements, and indeed on occasion false 
statements, have been published in news- 
papers and spoken on the radio and tele- 
vision programs of this country. But 
on balance the free press has kept this 
country free and democratic and I 
would not reduce its protections by one 
iota. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, we are 
here under the baleful eye of the CBS 
logo, talking about contempt of Congress. 
But the issue is really the right to know. 
The issue is whether someone except 
CBS is to be the arbiter of truth. 

When a newspaper prints an error, its 
competition is generally glad to correct 
the story. When a magazine prints an 
opinion there are dozens, even hundreds, 
to print other opinions. But when a tele- 
vision network errs or lies there is no 
competition around that seems willing to 
broadcast a correction; and networks do 
not like to state opinions, at least out 
in the open. Yet no individual in the 
country has enough access to television 
networks to call an error an error; and 
CBS assuredly is unwilling to confess 
it is wrong, or has been wrong, or even 
that it has an editorial point of view. 

So who is to protect the truth? 

Ideally it should be the competition 
from other networks. But we know that 
this has not assured fair reporting, be- 
cause there is no competition between 
the networks, except for ratings and 
prestige. 

Maybe some day in the far distant 
future we will have as many television 
outlets as we have magazines and news- 
papers, and there will be sufficient com- 
petition to assure that the networks re- 
port with accuracy and care. But today 
the fact is that we do not live in such 
a perfect world as that. We live in the 
world where the baleful eye of CBS 
reigns with a mighty hand. 

The might of that hand was made 
clear to me when CBS broadcast its fa- 
mous “Hunger in America” show, which 
featured many scenes in my district. I 
demonstrated, and repeated investiga- 
tions subsequently demonstrated that the 
show contained outright errors—or lies— 
about San Antonio, and greatly distorted 
the actual situation in the city. Yet CBS 
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has never felt that it hed to so much as 
admit it could have been wrong, much 
less correct the record. The show is still 
being used all around the country, un- 
changed from its original form, though I 
know all too well its inaccuracies, and 
though others including Orville Freeman 
have said it was “bluntly and simply a 
travesty on objective reporting.” 

I said many months before “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon” was ever broadcast: 

The facts and opinions carried over the 
network outlets have powerful ability to cre- 
ate public opinion or influence it. The com- 
bination of film and sound has always been 
& powerful one; it produces great drama, 
elicits strong emotions, sets loose fervid 
thoughts. Television networks have great 
power, and therefore, they bear great respon- 
sibility in their use of it. But the fact is 
that the networks are responsible only to 
themselves, not to the public. How, then, is 
misinformation to be corrected when it comes 
from the networks? How are false statements 
to be corrected? Wherein lies the redress 
when the networks fail in their responsibil- 
ity? 


We have before us a grave problem. It 
is more than a matter of a contempt ci- 
tation. It is a problem of arriving at some 
means of giving the public some protec- 
tion against the abuse of network power. 
If a contempt citation is a poor tool, it 
is the only one we have available, at least 
right now. And besides, I would ask, what 
does CBS have to hide? Certainly they 
would not want to hide the truth. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
vote to sustain the citation for contempt 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 170, as con- 
tained in the report of the proceedings 
against Frank Stanton and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

An hour’s debate on this privileged 
resolution is altogether inadequate on 
such an important matter. However in 
the limited time afforded I have listened 
es to the members of the commit- 

As I listen to the proponents of this 
citation, the reason for the issuance of 
the contempt proceeding was in order 
that the committee might have adequate 
knowledge of the editing of the CBS doc- 
umentary, in order to proceed to legis- 
late to avoid similar instances in the fu- 
ture where there were presentations by 
the electronic media which perpetrate 
fraud and deceit against their viewers. 

If one who is not a member of the 
committee can rely on the 10 members 
of the committee who filed dissenting 
views contained in the report, then the 
committee already had all of the infor- 
mation that it needed. In other words, 
the subcommittee had every- 
thing that it needed in order to draw its 
conclusions about the propriety of the 
fraudulent type of editing used by CBS 
in “The Selling of the Pentagon.” No one 
denied during the debate, that most of 
the substance of the “outtakes” sought 
by the subpena was already known to 
the committee and available in its files. 

After reading that portion of the re- 
port which contained the dissenting 
views, I note these members set out por- 
tions of the interviews with Daniel Hen- 
kin, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
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Public Affairs, and also portions of the 
speech of Colonel MacNeil. Any layman 
can make reference to the report and 
clearly determine both the distortions of 
the Henkin interview and also the 
changed or altered text of the Colonel 
MacNeil speech. There it is for anyone to 
read in the report. It is clear that the 
comments of both of these men were 
changed and twisted in order to make it 
appear that they made statements which 
in fact they did not make. The words 
which appeared in the documentary, 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” were not 
the words actually spoken by Mr. Henkin 
or by Colonel MacNeil. 

All of these foregoing distortions, 
changes, and alterations constitute de- 
ceit. However, it is not the objective of 
the committee or the Congress simply to 
make a finding of deceit and fraud. Our 
purpose is to legislate to avoid repetition 
of a bad situation. 

Unless I want to believe that 10 mem- 
bers of the committee are not telling the 
truth, I am drawn to the result that the 
subcommittee had everything it needed 
in order to reach its own conclusions 
about the propriety of editing by CBS, 
and thus draft legislation to prevent this 
in the future. The committee had the 
total script of the speech as written and 
approved by the Pentagon which was 
given by Secretary Henkin. It had the 
tape of Colonel MacNeil’s utterances as 
well as his preliminary notes which the 
committee could compare with his ut- 
terances as portrayed by the documen- 
tary. The fact that these were all avail- 
able to the committee made this sub- 
poena unnecessary, and the citation for 
contempt was thus without any founda- 
tion. 

If the materials asked to be subpenaed 
were in fact already available, then this 
means we are not embarking on a good 
test case. Congress stands to lose if it 
presents a test of its authority to the 
courts under a fact situation which is 
not strong. The dignity of Congress is at 
stake. If we present a case which is not 
appealing to the courts because it can 
be shown there is little practical need 
for the subpena or for its enforcement 
by this contempt citation, then we may 
well be in trouble. This matter will un- 
doubtedly go to the courts. At this point 
the damage to the public has been slight, 
but much, much more damage could re- 
sult to the Congress if our rights are di- 
minished and our power of oversight of 
television is crippled by an adverse deci- 
sion growing out of such a weak case. Our 
powers in the future could be severely 
limited by an adverse judicial decision. 

On the other hand if our power to de- 
mand information is raised in a strong 
way or to use the words of prevailing 
court decisions, only in cases where there 
was a “compelling need” and a “lack of 
an alternative means” to get the infor- 
mation that Congress needs, then the 
courts would undoubtedly sustain the 
power of Congress under such circum- 
stances. 

It is my judgment, and in this I join 
with those who have provided in the re- 
port their minority or dissenting views, 
that Congress must not fail to put its 
best foot forward when we go into a test 
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case of our legitimate authority to estab- 
lish a policy respecting the use of the 
airways. That is another reason, Mr. 
Speaker, that I cannot vote to support 
this citation for contempt. 

Having stated that I shall not support 
the committee on this citation, I do not 
want to leave the impression that I am 
opposed to the procedure of citing unre- 
sponsive witnesses before a congressional 
committee for contempt. Over the past 
13 years I have supported in repeated in- 
stances citations for contempt brought by 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and also the Internal Security 
Committee. But in those instances we 
were talking about subversive activities 
or infiltration of our government by 
Communists or fellow travelers. There is 
nothing of this sort of thing involved in 
this citation for contempt. No questions 
of national security are involved here. 
There is no question of subversive activ- 
ities, but only the fact that CBS was mis- 
leading and deceptive and also the ques- 
tion of whether or not the committee has 
in its files enough information to legis- 
late to avoid such network practices in 
the future. 

After a fair consideration of the need 
for this subpena and after a careful ex- 
ploration of the strength of the facts to 
face a judicial review, the conclusion is 
almost inescapable that this citation 
should not be approved. 

But not for one instant does it follows 
that the CBS documentary, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon,” was what it purported 
to be. There is no possible doubt but that 
there was a mismatch of questions and 
answers. There was even an admission by 
CBS of a juxtaposition of answers to 
questions, which were not intended as an 
answer to that particular question. Just 
about everyone knows that CBS in this 
documentary played up the bad and 
played down the good. 

In the documentary we are considering 
CBS cut some corners and skirted the 
truth, with the result of a deceptive and 
misleading presentation. In “The Selling 
of the Pentagon” the network did not 
seem concerned about false impressions. 
CBS did not seem concerned that their 
showing would misrepresent the true 
situation. The fact that this presentation 
was a dishonest fabrication and a hoax 
upon the viewers all adds up to the fact 
that CBS acted most irresponsibly. But 
that fact does not give Congress the 
license to also act irresponsibly. We are 
the representative of the people. We have 
been called “the people’s body” and we 
have a duty and obligation to act respon- 
sibly. That means that this citation for 
contempt under a weak set of facts 
should not be issued. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest respect 
for the first amendment. I firmly be- 
lieve that we cannot tamper with free- 
dom of the press. Actually I suppose 
even if it is admitted that this CBS docu- 
mentary was an untruthful, deceptive, 
dishonest fabrication, that we must rec- 
ognize that under the first amendment 
truth is not a prerequisite for publication. 
Of course, one remedy is a suit for libel. 
I understand that Colonel MacNeil has 
already filed a lawsuit against CBS for 
several million dollars. 
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If then there is no remedy against 
CBS through the enforcement of this 
citation, and if truth is not a prerequisite 
for publication either in the printed 
media or the electronic media, then just 
what remedy remains for the viewing 
public? 

The answer is that I have confidence 
that the American public as a television 
audience will show so such resentment 
against these deceptions and fraud and 
will become so aroused that similar 
practices may not be repeated in the fu- 
ture. I understand CBS has already is- 
sued new guidelines for its editing. Ad- 
verse public opinion will do more to 
prevent the repetition in the future of 
dishonest fabrications by CBS than any 
congressional subpena. After all, it is 
an educated, informed and alert citizenry 
that is the best weapon against the 
broadcast of deceitful, deceptive, mis- 
leading and dishonest broadcasts. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to another misguided and dan- 
gerous attempt to trample on the first 
amendment guarantee of a free press. 

It is unfortunate, though perhaps to 
be expected, that attempts by Govern- 
ment officials to infringe upon freedom 
of the press occur more often at times 
when the press is most vigorously fulfill- 
ing its role of informing the public vig- 
orously and critically of the activities 
of the Government and its officials. 

It is highly significant that the prin- 
cipal rationale argued by both the com- 
mittee majority and the CBS network is 
the concern for the “people’s right to 
know.” This is as it should be, for a major 
function of a free press in a free society 
must, of course, be to enable the people 
to discover the truth about their Nation 
and their government and its policies. 

Although the case before us today does 
not directly involve the need to protect 
confidential sources, the issue is much 
the same. The need for protection of a 
reporter’s personal notes—his private 
scribblings, words and phrases not used 
in a final draft, and the names of his 
sources—is essential if we are to uphold 
the value of vigorous investigative re- 
porting. This kind of reporting in both 
the print media and the broadcast media 
is one of the greatest strengths in a free 
ol with a free press. We need more 
of it. 

For this reason, earlier this year I 
joined a number of my colleagues in 
cosponsoring the “Newsman’s Privilege 
Act” which would protect reporters in 
their investigative reporting efforts. This 
is one way we utilize a free press to ex- 
pose mistake, mismanagement, and cor- 
ruption inside and outside our Govern- 
ment, Thus, reporters should not become 
the investigative arm of the Government. 

At the same time, neither the print 
nor the electronic media should become 
the propaganda arm of the Government. 
A free nation loses a valuable resource 
if the media become mere endorsers of 
Government policy or conveyors of state- 
ments by Government officials. 

This is the issue in the delicate case 
before us today. We are living in a time 
of lively public debate over major and 
minor issues of public importance. There 
have been repeated calls for “truth in 
government” and for expanded “freedom 
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of information” so that the public can 
make participatory democracy a reality 
on the basis of complete information. 
One of the major issues which has come 
fully to the fore recently in the debate 
over the Indochina war has been the 
public right to know the events, policies, 
and rationale behind our involvement in 
that war. 

The ironic fact in this whole contro- 
versy is that many of us have hoped that 
we could encourage documentaries and 
other forms of investigative reporting in 
the broadcast medium as well as the 
press. The electronic media are particu- 
larly suited to informing the public along 
these lines because of the visual impact 
of their medium. For 30 or 60 minutes 
the television can knock down the walls 
and the distances in our society and 
bring the ghetto, the war, the refugee 
camp, hungry people, and similar iso- 
lated people and events in our society 
into every living room. 

Following the recommendation of the 
committee today would discourage such 
informative presentations and encourage 
the broadcasting media to present noth- 
ing but dull “pablum” to the public. For 
the dubious purpose of protecting the 
sensitivities of some Government officials, 
some would have the Government assume 
the role of arbiter of truth in the pres- 
entation of news, documentaries, and 
investigative reports concerning Govern- 
ment policies and the conditions of our 
people at war and at home. 

As both the committee majority and 
the CBS network have correctly stated, 
the “people’s right to know” is of para- 
mount importance in the issue of a free 
press. But the committee would have us 
take misguided and unconstitutional 
means to attempt to protect and expand 
the freedom of information for the 
public. 

As I understand it, the committee’s 
majority opinion relies on the rationale 
that first amendment protection for the 
electronic media is something less than 
the protection afforded the print medium. 
The point has been made that Congress 
regulates the broadcast media, unlike the 
print media, through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and its licens- 
ing procedure. 

I would hasten to point out, however, 
that the means for regulating the cur- 
rent controversy have been adequately 
provided by existing legislation. The 
“fairness doctrine’ in the Federal Com- 
munications Act provides for the pres- 
entation of all sides of a public con- 
troversy rather than limiting debate and 
limiting the “people’s right to know” all 
sides of the controversy. Accordingly, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has ruled on this very case that CBS 
comvlied with the provisions of the 
“fairness doctrine.” A month after pre- 
senting its news documentary, the pro- 
gram was rebroadcast on March 23 with 
a 22-minute postscrirt containing criti- 
cal comments by Vice President AGNEW, 
Secretsry of Defense Laird. and Chair- 
man HÉBERT of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and a response by the presi- 
dent of CBS News. 

Then on April 18 CBS broadcast an 
hour-long panel discussion presenting 
opposing views on the Defense Depart- 
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ment’s public information program, 
which was the subject of the documen- 
tary. In this way, the public was not 
shielded from controversy and was en- 
abled to hear many sides of a contro- 
versial public issue and make judgments 
based upon a variety of opinions. 

The disturbing thing about the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is that the sub- 
pena would require the network to di- 
vulge not only the materials presented 
on the program but also unused films and 
tapes which constitute electronic jour- 
nalism’s “newsman’s notebooks.” To 
subpena these materials would be com- 
parable to demanding the interviews, 
notes, and correspondence which con- 
stitute the rough drafts of an author’s 
book. 

To permit Congress to so invade the 
newsman’s privilege in this fashion is to 
invite the chilling effects on a free press, 
to encourage Government surveillance of 
the news, and to inhibit the press from 
advancing the cause of the “people’s 
right to know.” 

I would agree enthusiastically with 
those who contend that a limited access 
medium such as the broadcast medium 
has a very high responsibility to the pub- 
lic. There is always the danger that the 
highly concentrated media will misuse 
their responsibility and powers as they 
may have on some occasions. If this is 
done, the result would be an unfor- 
tunate impairment of the “people’s 
right to know,” and good government 
would suffer. 

But the way to increase the flow of 
information to the public is not to follow 
the committee’s recommendation which 
is before us today. The committee would 
have Congress harass broadcast journal- 
ism, submit broadcast journalists to in- 
terrogation, and induce self-censorship 
in broadcast journalism. The committee 
would have the Congress institute in- 
quiries into the news judgments of 
broadcasters and encourage the estab- 
lishment of a Government standard of 
“truth” in evaluating editorial decisions. 
This would cripple the right of the elec- 
tronic press to report freely on the con- 
duct of those in authority. And those in 
authority do not often like criticism of 
their conduct. 

I would suggest that the “people’s 
right to know” be encouraged in other 
ways. Rather than discouraging the pro- 
liferation of controversial views on issues 
of public importance. I would hope that 
we could encourage the media to provide 
even more access to public opinion on 
all sides of issues of public concern. I 
would hope that we could encourage more 
documentaries, more access to those with 
controversial minority opinions so that 
we could bring agitation into the market- 
place of ideas where opinions will stand 
or fall in the ensuing clash of debate. 
I would also hope, further, that the 
media would make a special effort to see 
that controversial opinions are equally 
aired so that viewpoints be treated fairly 
regardless of the networks opinion. 

In conclusion, I would hold that it is 
highly improper for the Congress to judge 
the propriety of views presented in tele- 
vision documentaries. Even in the Fed- 
eral Communications Act—cited by the 
committee majority as indicating a lesser 
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first amendment protection for the 
broadcasting media—the Government is 
expressly forbidden to regulate the con- 
tent of broadcast programing. Govern- 
ment can, of course, regulate libel, ob- 
scenity, extortion, and so on. under care- 
fully drawn restrictions. And individual 
Congressmen, other Government officials 
and public figures have access to the 
press and other forums not always avail- 
able to the public to express their views 
and respond to criticism. But there is no 
general role afforded to Government 
under the Constitution to police the 
gathering or presentation of news. 

I encourage my colleagues today to 
demonstrate the full respect of the Con- 
gress for the precious freedom of the first 
amendment to our Constitution by voting 
against the contempt citation. It is of 
the utmost importance for us, as Gov- 
ernment Officials, to indicate our vigorous 
support for the constitutional protection 
of the right of a free press in a free 
country to criticize, to cajole, and to ex- 
pose, in an open marketplace of ideas, 
the conditions in our society and the re- 
sults of the policies of our Government. 
By doing so, I hope we will encourage the 
news media to view the first amendment 
as a protection ultimately of the public’s 
right of access to the media as the forum 
for the free debate of ideas on issues of 
public importance. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
vote to cite the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. for contempt of Congress. I think 
that if the House fails to uphold the con- 
tempt citation of CBS it will be a mistake 
and that it will work to the detriment of 
the American people. 

The controversy with CBS arose out of 
the filming of a television documentary 
called “The Selling of the Pentagon.” 
This documentary was shown on televi- 
sion some months ago. An investigation 
by a congressional committee into the 
filming of that controversial show clearly 
indicates that certain questionable prac- 
tices were engaged in by CBS. In the tap- 
ing of the program, and the subsequent 
editing, manipulative techniques in- 
cluded the rearrangement of the words 
of an individual who was attempting to 
present a point of view at variance with 
that espoused by the producers of the 
program. The result of this manipulation 
was to make this individual appear to be 
answering questions in a different way 
than he did, in fact, answer them during 
the filmed interview. It seems clear that 
by cutting and splicing the TV tape, CBS 
was able to rearrange the speaker’s words 
out of their original order so as to make 
him appear to be delivering a statement 
which, in fact, he did not deliver, and 
even to make him appear to be answering 
a question other than the question which 
he was asked on the taped interview. 

This action of CBS calls to mind many 
other questionable actions in the past in 
which CBS or other broadcasters have 
been involved, each involving the distor- 
tion of that which appears to be real 
when one looks at the television set. It 
calls to mind the documentary on hunger 
done some time ago in which a baby was 
portrayed as starving to death, when, in 
fact, that was not the case. An investi- 
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gation later showed that the baby had 
been born prematurely and had died 
from causes other than starvation. It 
brings to mind the other questionable 
practice of staging an invasion for the 
benefit of television cameras in the coun- 
try of Haiti some time ago. It calls to 
mind questionable activities of broad- 
casting companies during recent riots in 
American cities, where there was con- 
siderable evidence to the fact that some 
riot activities were staged for the benefit 
of TV cameras. 

These apparent distortions by broad- 
casters raise serious questions in the 
minds of citizens and their representa- 
tives in Congress. The question is wheth- 
er events portrayed on television are done 
without distortion, without artificial or 
slanted “doctoring,” anc whether what 
the TV cameras show is what was actu- 
ally filmed and took place. Television 
portrayals clearly should not be distor- 
tions of events or interviews; they clearly 
should not be cut and spliced to present 
a particular inaccurate point of view, and 
they should not be allowed purposely to 
deceive the American public. To demand 
such honesty is not to censor, since the 
guarantee of free expression is not the 
same as a guarantee of the right to de- 
ceive. 

Congress is charged by law with seeing 
to it that adequate laws and regulations 
exist to govern the use of airwaves. The 
airwaves belong to the American people, 
not to the broadcasters, and it is the 
function of Congress, the representatives 
of the people, to regulate the licensing 
of broadcasters who use the peoples’ air- 
waves. This does not mean that Congress 
may censor materials which are trans- 
mitted over those airwaves. But it does 
mean that broadcasters have a responsi- 
bility to serve the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. In determining 
who should obtain such licenses, Con- 
gress must make laws to guide the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as to 
which among competing applications for 
a limited number of channels is, in fact, 
serving the public interest. In the process 
of guiding such regulation, it seems quite 
clear that Congress has both the right 
and the duty to look into the operations 
of a broadcasting company when it, in 
fact, does distort the portrayal of events 
or interviews on the screen. Only in this 
fashion can Congress make fair laws in 
the public interest for the licensing of 
broadcasters. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which broadcasters have invoked as 
a defense against such a congressional in- 
quiries, states that Congress shall make 
no laws abridging the right to free 
speech. It is quite clear from this amend- 
ment that Congress can make no law 
abridging the freedom of the press—that 
is, newspapers. A newspaper can print 
nearly anything it wants, subject only to 
the threat of criminal law liability or 
libel suits for distortions of incorrect 
facts printed. Anyone can start a news- 
paper without applying for a license, 
since newsprint is not restricted to the 
limited number of channels on the air, 
and can print whatever point of view he 
wishes. The broadcasting industry is a 
licensed industry, however, and those 
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wishing to obtain the right to broadcast 
on the peoples’ airwaves must apply to 
the FCC and prove that they are acting 
in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity. 

It is this distinction which makes Con- 
gressional inquiry into broadcasting 
practices appropriate. How is Congress 
to make laws instructing the FCC to 
grant licenses and to regulate the use of 
airwaves if Congress itself is not able to 
look into the facts and determine the 
adequacy of laws which will, in turn, 
determine which of several applicant 
broadcasting companies is truly serving 
those public purposes? Clearly, Congress 
does have a right to look into the prac- 
tices of broadcasting companies, and— 
on the basis of evidence found in such 
inquiries—to make laws in communica- 
tions which protect the public interest. 
This is exactly what the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and many members of the Congress were 
attempting to do with CBS. 

Congress asked CBS to provide the out- 
takes or unused film strips taken in the 
preparation of the documentary “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” Many thou- 
sands of feet of film were taken, many 
were cut out, and the evidence already 
available shows that selective cutting 
and splicing of the remaining tape was 
done in a fashion distorting the original 
filmed interviews. In order to fully docu- 
ment this practice, and possibly establish 
laws to prevent such distortion in the 
future, Congress asked CBS for the out- 
take filmstrips and CBS refused to com- 
ply. 

I have had to remind several broad- 
casters who contacted me about this 
inquiry that Congressmen are elected 
representatives of the people, that broad- 
cast companies are privately owned cor- 
porations, and that because broadcast 
companies are licensed and regulated by 
the representatives of the people Con- 
gress has a clear right to examine broad- 
cast activities. In contrast to the unli- 
censed and unregulated newspaper in- 
dustry, the broadcast industry does not 
enjoy the same constitutional protections 
of the first amendment, as do newspapers 
and to the extent that newspapers do, 
and therefore must demonstrate that 
its activities and practices serve the pub- 
lic interest. 

The Supreme Court, in fact, made this 
distinction quite clear in Red Lion 
Broadcasting Company y. F.C.C., 395, 
U.S. 267—1969—in which case that 
Court upheld a regulation recognizing 
that the FCC was more than a traffic 
policeman of the airwaves, concerned 
only with the technical aspects of broad- 
casting, and that FCC neither ex- 
ceeds its statutory power nor trans- 
gressed the first amendment in examin- 
ing the general program format and 
kinds of programs broadcast by licensees. 
In the Red Lion case the broadcasters 
challenged the FCC, saying that no per- 
son can be prevented from saying or 
publishing what he thinks, or from re- 
fusing his speech or other utterances to 
give equal weight to the views of his op- 
ponents. They said that this right applies 
equally to broadcasters. The Supreme 
Court, however, laid this analogy to rest 
in the following words: 
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Although broadcasting is clearly a medium 
affected by a First Amendment interest ... 
differences in the characteristics of new 
media justify differences in the First Amend- 
ment standards applied to them (pg. 386). 


This meant that where there are more 
individuals who want to broadcast than 
there are frequencies to allocate, it is 
idle to say that the unbridgeable right 
to broadcast is comparable to the right 
of every individual to write, speak or 
publish what he pleases. A license per- 
mits broadcasting, but the licensee has 
no constitutional right to be the one who 
holds that license, or to monopolize radio 
or television frequencies to the exclusion 
of fellow applicants for such a license. 
There is nothing in the first amendment 
which prevents the Government from 
requiring a licensee to share his fre- 
quency with others or to conduct himself 
as a proxy or fiduciary with obligations 
to present those views and voices which 
are representative of his community and 
which would otherwise be barred from 
the airwaves. This is not to say that the 
first amendment is irrelevant to public 
broadcasting. On the contrary, Congress 
recognized in writing section 326 of the 
Federal Communications Act that the 
right to free speech cannot be abridged 
in broadcasting. As the Supreme Court 
said, however, 

The people as a whole retain their interest 
in free speech by radio and their collective 
rights to have the medium function consist- 
ently with the ends and purposes of the 
First Amendment. It is the right of the view- 
ers and listeners, not the right of the broad- 
casters, which is paramount. (Red Lion, 
Supra, pg. 389-90) . 


And it is these rights—those of the 
viewers and listeners—which the Con- 
gress it attempting to protect by exami- 
nation of broadcast practices, to insure 
that broadcasters do not engage in de- 
ception, distortion and fakery. The first 
amendment was never intended to bar 
public inquiry of broadcasters. Since the 
conduct of the broadcast industry di- 
rectly affects the future of this Nation, 
the lives of its citizens and the welfare of 
its children, Congress would be remiss if 
it did not make such inquiries. 

It should be emphasized that Congress 
is not on a punitive expedition in the 
matter of CBS, seeking to punish Mr. 
Stanton, President of CBS, for his failure 
and the failure of his company to provide 
the outtakes that would have facilitated 
public inquiry. The rights of Mr. Stanton 
and of CBS are fully protected under our 
system of government. A subpena is- 
sued by Congress requested those mate- 
rials, Mr. Stanton refused to comply, and 
the entire House should, in my opinion, 
uphold his citation for contempt. If the 
House upholds that citation, the entire 
matter will be referred automatically to 
the United States Federal courts to ex- 
amine and to determine if Mr. Stanton’s 
or CBS’ rights had been infringed. 

If the House fails to cite Mr. Stanton 
in contempt, however, there will be little 
possibility that representatives of the 
people will be able to call CBS or any 
other broadcasting company to account 
for questionable practices. This would be 
a dangerous precedent which could well 
encourage some broadcasters to take even 
greater liberties with the representation 
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of truth in their production of television 
shows. 

This is not in any way a controversy 
about the source of news. I fully support 
the position, as do most members of Con- 
gress, that the Government should not 
be able to force any reporter to divulge 
the sources of his information. This con- 
troversy involves the technical produc- 
tion of a television presentation, and the 
techniques used to manipulate and dis- 
tort reality. 

At the very time when the people and 
the news media are demanding rights to 
access of governmental information, 
broadcasting companies are at the same 
time saying that the people do not have 
the right to obtain information from 
them as to the manner and fairness with 
which they produce television news docu- 
mentaries. All in all, the failure of the 
House to uphold this citation would be 
a sad blow for the people of this country 
and for their rights to know what really 
happens in the filming and preparation 
of broadcast news documentaries. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that this is- 
sue has produced the greatest lobbying 
effort that has ever been made on the 
Congress of the United States. I would 
like to quote from the TV Digest: 

NAB marshalled its 50-man Future of 
Broadcasting Committee for personal con- 
tacts with all Members of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, one Member has told me 
that he has been contacted 12 times in 
1 week. Another Member who was out 
walking, and saw me, told me that he 
had been contacted 15 different times. 

If this Congress is going to be in- 
timidated by one of the giant corpora- 
tions of America, and give up to them, 
then our Nation will never be able to 
exist as a free nation, a nation of free 
men. It will have to answer at all times 
to the big corporations, and it will have 
to do what they want us to do. They 
must not be permitted to intimidate this 
Congress on this issue. 

All we are asking is to have the Su- 
preme Court of the United States set- 
tle the question, not this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the slogan up there says, 
“In God We Trust.” Are we going to 
change it to “In the Networks We 
Trust?” 

This Nation was built on the principles 
of honesty, integrity, goodness and love. 
We can draw a lesson from that, and no 
giant corporation has the right to tell us 
what we should do and what we should 
say. All we are saying is that the Su- 
preme Court should settle the case under 
the law. 

I say to every Member of the House 
that I want you, before you vote, to 
search your consciences and to strike out 
from your consciences everything except 
the essential truth about this matter, 
and then say, “I am going to vote the 
right way, and I am going to vote the 
way my people would want me to vote, 
and not the way a great corporation 
wants me to vote, with all its tremendous 
wealth and awesome power, and its mil- 
lions if not billions of dollars.” If you do 
not vote your consciences then your peo- 
ple will be telling you that you are wrong. 
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And I can guarantee you that because, by 
every indication we have received, by 
6 to 1 the people have said that the con- 
tempt citation is right. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
the pending resolution, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. KEITH 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. KEITH. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kerra moves to recommit House Reso- 
lution 534 to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Kerrn), there 
were—ayes 151, noes 147. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the Speaker state what is being voted on? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. May I in- 
quire, is the motion to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. It is a motion to recommit to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 226, nays 181, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 188] 


Erlenborn 


Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 


Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.0. 
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Nichols 
So the motion to recommit was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Nichols 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Land- 
grebe. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. McDonaid of Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Zwach. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Dellen- 
back. 

Mr. Pepper with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr, Purcell with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The report is referred 
to the House Calendar, and ordered 
printed. 


CBS CITATION 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in casting my vote against the 
recommital motion of my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KEITH), I do so not be- 
cause I favor the contempt citation un- 
der House Resolution 534 but because 
I feel this important resolution should 
be committed to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary where the grave ques- 
tions of the Constitution could be decided 
by the top legal minds of this Congress. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
advertently detained in committee and 
on the last vote just taken, I voted “no.” 
I intended to vote “aye” and I ask that 
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my remarks appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment will appear in the RECORD. 


THE SELLING OF CBS 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
could not help but take exception to the 
editorial in the Washington Post for 
July 7 entitled “The Responsibility of 
Broadcasters,” which I am inserting at 
the close of my remarks. 

The Post feels that the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Mr. Staccers, has no 
business “to see that fairness prevails 
on the airwaves,” and the president of 
CBS, Dr. Frank Stanton, was correct in 
refusing to provide the committee with 
portions of unused scripts and filmed 
material from the program, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon” inasmuch as it would 
be a violation of the first amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, although the first amend- 
ment does say that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or freedom of the press, nowhere in the 
Constitution can I find that this freedom 
of the press guarantees to anyone in the 
exercise of this freedom the privilege or 
right to deceive, abuse, or violate other 
persons’ freedoms in that respect. And 
as everyone who saw the program and 
who is familiar with the other side of 
this controversy knows, the program was 
a gross violation of the freedom of speech 
and blatant intentionally deceptive dis- 
tortion of the views of our distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and others. 

The Post maintains that although their 
program is the “public’s business, it is 
none of the committee's business.” What 
I would like to know, Mr. Speaker, is 
what recourse does the American public 
have if not through their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, and more 
specifically, their representatives who 
have a degree of expertise in these mat- 
ters as the members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee most 
assuredly do. It is because of Federal 
legislation that the broadcast media ` 
exists in its present form. 

The Post says that there “is no evi- 
dence at all that its ‘Selling of the Penta- 
gon’ was intentionally distorted.” They 
know better and they have editorialized 
some distortions. In this connection the 
Post is about as objective as CBS. There 
has been sworn testimony by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Henkin and others 
that their views were misrepresented. 
The extent to which manipulations were 
used to achieve a different meaning 
from that which the speakers had in- 
tended or attempted to convey is prima 
facie evidence that the distortions were 
in fact intended. Although, Mr. Speaker, 
we are not supposed to accept the sworn 
testimony of responsible public officials, 
we are to accept the editorial comments 
of the Washington Post as the last word 
on this subject. 
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When the House considers this issue, 
we should have only three questions to 
answer First, Did the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee have the 
authority to subpena evidence before 
it; second, did the committee issue a 
valid and lawful subpena; and third, 
did CBS in fact refuse to comply with 
the subpena? The answer to all of these 
questions is “yes.” The committee was 
correct in holding CBS and Dr. Stanton 
in contempt and the full House should 
do likewise. 

[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1971] 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BROADCASTERS 
Although the authors of the Constitution 

could hardly have foreseen television as a 
technique of news dissemination, their con- 
cern when they wrote the First Amendment 
was in keeping the flow of news to the people 
untrammeled; and since more people, it is 
said, get their news today from television 
than from the printed page, it follows by 
every consideration of logic and common 
sense that the content of TV programs must, 
like the content of newspapers, be free from 
governmental supervision. 

But Representative Harley Staggers, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, takes the view 
that it is the business of his committee to 
see to it that fairmess prevails on the air 
waves. He did not like a recent Columbia 
Broadcasting System program called “The 
Selling of the Pentagon”; and so he has 
ordered CBS to furnish his committee with 
all the scripts and filmed material (called 
“outtakes”) that went into the preparation 
of the program but were not actually a part 
of the finished product. It is as though he 
were to demand from his newspaper the 
rough drafts of this editorial including para- 
graphs edited out of the final version. The 
president of CBS, Dr. Frank Stanton, cour- 
teously but firmly declined to do so, asserting 
that the demand, “though aimed at CBS 
is in effect taking dead aim against the Pirst 
Amendment.” 

Mr. Staggers says that all that is involved 
in this controversy “is simply whether we 
are going to tolerate calculated deception on 
television.” And he added gratuitously—and 
altogether inaccurately—that “CBS says it 
is none of the public’s business.” In the first 
place, he has no warrant whatever for the 
charge of “calculated deception.” Whether 
or not the program, like many another pre- 
sentation of news in print or on the air, 
was flawed, there is no evidence at all that 
it was intentionally distorted. And in the 
second place CBS has never said, or even 
intimated, that the program is “none of the 
public’s business.” It has merely said that 
it is none of the House Commerce Commit- 
tee’s business, a very different thing indeed. 

A majority of the committee voted last 
Thursday to recommend that the House of 
Representatives cite CBS and Dr. Stanton 
for contempt of Congress. The issue is ex- 
pected to come to the House floor week after 
next. Members of the House will be strongly 
tempted no doubt to demonstrate their loyal- 
ty to Mr. Staggers and to the Commerce 
Committee by sustaining its authority. But 
they owe their real loyalty to the principle 
of press freedom which CBS is defending. 
That principle, so recently vindicated in the 
courts so far as newspapers are concerned, 
ought not to be so grossly challenged again. 
The responsibility of television, like the re- 
sponsibility of the rest of the press, is not 
to the government but to the people in whose 
name the government exercises certain lim- 
ited, specified powers. And that responsibility 
can be discharged only through independ- 
ence of the government. 
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GRATITUDE OF A NATION 


(Mr. CHAPPELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
in the House of Commons in August 1940, 
Winston Churchill paid this tribute to the 
Royal Air Force: 

Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few. 


To my mind, this tribute can be applied 
with equal validity to a man and an insti- 
tution in our society—a man who has 
devoted his entire life in an 
effort, zeal, and dedication to the pursuit 
of justice and has created an institution 
which stands today as the Nation’s chief 
bulwark against crime and subversion. 

I have reference to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Seldom in our national history has an 
entire nation owed so much for so many 
years to a single organization and its 
employees. 

In this day and age, when criticism, 
derogation, and ridicule often seem to be 
the fashion of the day, we are apt to 
forget the great debt of gratitude which 
we, as a nation, owe to Mr. Hoover and 
the men and women of the FBI. 

In fact, most citizens, I fear, simply 
take the FBI for granted. It has per- 
formed its duties so effectively and 
efficiently over the years, that we feel it 
has always been there and will always be. 

Most of us, I am certain, have never 
stopped and asked ourselves these ques- 
tions: What would happen if the FBI 
suddenly disappeared or was rendered 
ineffective? How would my life and the 
lives of my family and friends be 
affected? 

Let us briefly examine these questions 
and see just what we owe to the FBI. 

First of all, there is a national trust 
in the FBI as an institution and Mr. 
Hoover as a person that is without paral- 
lel in our history. Citizens throughout 
the country, in all walks of life, have a 
deep, abiding feeling of confidence in 
the FBI—that it will do its job, and do 
the job not only efficiently, but in the 
highest traditions of ethics. Time after 
time, we hear comments, not only from 
ordinary citizens, but also high officials 
of local and State government: “Let the 
FBI handle it.” “We have turned it over 
to the FBI.” Frequently, efforts are made 
to have the FBI investigate matters 
which are outside its jurisdiction. Why? 
Because our citizens have a trust and 
confidence in the FBI which gives them 
the feeling that the very best investiga- 
tive agency in the Nation—if not the 
entire world—is at work. 

Second, Mr. Hoover has consistently 
rejected any suggestion or idea that the 
FBI become a national police. As an at- 
torney, I have closely watched the FBI's 
record in the handling of individual 
rights. Its record is superb. Mr. Hoover's 
agents are carefully trained in consti- 
tutional rights and at all times, as in 
making arrests and searches, abide not 
only within the letter but also the spirit 
of the law. Nothing could be more fool- 
ish than to charge Mr. Hoover with being 
a dictator or having unlimited powers. 
The FBI is under the direct control of 
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the President and the Attorney General. 
Moreover, Mr. Hoover must appear be- 
fore committees of Congress to explain 
the FBI’s activities and justify its ap- 
propriations. In addition, when FBI cases 
come to trial they must meet the scru- 
tiny of our judicial process. 

Actually, the FBI, as a Federal investi- 
gative agency, has limited powers and 
is in no way a national police. This is 
how Mr. Hoover would have it. 

Still another accomplishment of Mr. 
Hoover’s FBI is the extension to local 
law enforcement of what are called co- 
operative services, such as the services 
of the FBI Laboratory and the FBI 
Identification Division. Then there is 
the field of training, in which Mr. 
Hoover in 1935 established the FBI Na- 
tional Academy. To date, over 5,800 law 
enforcement officers have graduated. 
Another cooperative service is the FBI's 
National Crime Information Center, a 
nationwide computerized information 
and communications network aiding in 
the solution of crimes, the arrest of fugi- 
tives, and the recovery of stolen prop- 
erty. 

These cooperative services give valid- 
ity to Mr. Hoover's concept that we need 
strong, effective, and well-trained local 
and State law enforcement, in addition 
to the FBI, to fight crime in America. 
Here is still another argument against 
the fallacy that the FBI is a national 
police. 

Never must we forget the unending 
battle, day and night, of the FBI against 
organized crime and subversion. The 
FBI, despite claims to the contrary, has 
been the most effective against organized 
crime. Convictions of gambling, vice, and 
racket figures in FBI cases have risen in 
startling manner—from 64 in fiscal year 
1964 to 461 in 1970. 

Most important today is the battle be- 
ing waged by the FBI against extremist 
elements both from the right and the 
left which would destroy our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

Extremists, such as the Weathermen 
and Black Panthers, have engaged in 
acts of violence. Weatherman adherents, 
for example, have bombed military and 
police installations. They operate in an 
underground status as urban guerrillas. 
They operate bomb factories. They circu- 
late manuals telling how to assemble 
homemade bombs. They defy the law 
and seek to injure and murder police offi- 
cers. 

We can be very thankful that the 
FBI is engaged in this fight against 
this Marxist-anarchist-nihilist minority 
which would terrorize our society. Some 
misguided individuals would character- 
ize these extremists as “political ideal- 
ists.” I for one would call them danger- 
ous enemies of this country and I am 
happy that Mr. Hoover is aware of their 
activities. 

Much of the FBI’s work is unheralded. 
Much of its work is of a type not amen- 
able to publicity. In any investigation, 
there is much routine, matter-of-fact 
work that is neither glamorous nor un- 
duly exciting. Yet it is important. 

It is important why? Because this is 
the way the FBI is protecting you and 
me. 

As Americans we should be apprecia- 
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tive and I am happy to salute Mr. Hoover, 
a courageous American, as he enters his 
48th year as Director of the FBI. 

Ask citizens in all areas of America. 
Ask citizens in my district in Florida. Al- 
most to a man they will say, “I’m glad 
there is an FBI.” 

This indeed is testimony of the debt 
which the Nation owes to the men and 
women of the FBI. 


VIETNAM AND LAOS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McCLoskey) is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
in rebuttal to a speech of nearly an 
hour’s duration delivered by the gentle- 
man from Santa Clara County, Calif., 
yesterday. We had originally agreed that 
a full debate would take place yesterday, 
but by reason of time limitations, the 
period of rebuttal was postponed until 
today. 

The gentleman from Santa Clara 
County made a number of statements 
yesterday which I believe to be erroneous. 
I would like to take them up separately 
and ask him to respond to them so that 
we may get at the precise truth. 

First, the gentleman states that he in- 
tends no personal attack on me, but sug- 
gests that I broke agreements. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to quote from yes- 
terday’s speech: 

Mr. Speaker, the contentions I have pre- 
viously outlined are the only issues involved 
in this debate. It was agreed in writing that 
they would be the only issues. 

But contrary to the agreement, like a 
forensic pied piper, my colleague, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, has tried to gather issues from 
every nook and corner to lay a smokescreen 
over his decrepit and feeble case. 


This is nice oratory, but the only agree- 
ment as to the subject of this debate 
was that suggested by Mr.,Gusser in his 
letter of July 6, 1971. Let me quote from 
that letter: 

Hon. PauL N. McCiosxey, Jr., 
1511 Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Pere: I would suggest Monday, 
July 12, as a date which would be much more 
convenient for me. Assuming that it does 
meet with your approval, I shall ask for one 
hour immediately following your time. I 
would suggest that I not ask you to yield dur- 
ing your formal remarks and that you afford 
me the same courtesy during my formal re- 
marks. Following this, we could have an 
interchange of views. 

I hope it can be explicitly understood that 
the allegations I made in my speech are the 
sole issue involved. You will recall that I 
specifically stated that I had no quarrel with 
opposition to the war in Vietnam and ac- 
knowledge your sincerity in that opposition. 
I therefore do not consider this to be the 
issue. Your allegations concerning U.S. bomb- 
ing policy in Laos and the circumstances 
connected with your recent trip, in my opin- 
ion, are the issues. 

Yours sincerely, 
OHARLES S. GuBSER, 
Member of Congress. 


I ask the gentleman from California 
whether I have stated that agreement 
correctly as he stated. 

Mr. GUBSER. What was the gentle- 
man’s question? 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY. I do state your let- 
ter correctly, do I not? 

Mr. GUBSER. You do. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The debate vester- 
day was limited to the issues raised in 
your speech of June 26. 

Mr. GUBSER. Would the gentleman 
kindly read the last paragraph? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. It is as follows: 

Your allegations concerning U.S. bombing 
policy in Laos and the circumstances con- 
nected with your recent trip in my opinion 
are the issues. 


Mr. GUBSER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I spent 6 davs in 
Vietnam and 2 days in Laos. You did not 
intend to exclude the 6 days in Vietnam 
from that agreement, did you? 

Mr. GUBSER. I think the gentleman 
is able to read the English language care- 
fully. The letter clearly states that the 
issue is U.S. bombing policy in Laos, and 
the gentleman’s trip to Laos. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Now, wait just a 
minute. I will put it to you again. 

Mr. GUBSER. May I complete my re- 
sponse, please? When I said the gentle- 
man employed the tactics of a forensic 
Pied Piper, I meant that more than half 
of his presentation as rebuttal to my 
speech of the 26th was concerning U.S. 
policy in Vietnam, and that was not the 
issue, and it was previously agreed upon 
as not the issue. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I ask the gentleman 
if I read the agreement correctly: 

. .. @nd the circumstances connected with 
your recent trip in my opinion are the issues. 


That was the agreement as stated in 
your letter; was it not? 

Mr. GUBSER. In other words, the 
gentleman feels that because I did not 
add the words “to Laos,” after the word 
“trip” that it was meant, to include a 
debate of Vietnam policy. The gentleman 
will note in my speech of the 26th which 
was controversial, there was not one 
word said against the gentleman’s op- 
position to the war in Vietnam or his 
views regarding Vietnam. 

I commended the gentleman for his 
sincerity with respect to Vietnam. The 
question at issue I think was clearly 
understood to be Laos and verbal agree- 
ments between us and subsequent con- 
versation clearly pointed out that was 
the understanding. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If I am correct, 
Mr. Speaker, and I will let the agreement 
speak for itself, the gentleman spoke on 
two occasions about the violation of an 
agreement, that the agreement was al- 
legedly solely on Laos. The agreement 
was set forth in specific language. It was 
not limited in any way to the bombing 
in Laos. It specifically set forth the bomb- 
ing in Laos and the circumstances of the 
trip to Southeast Asia. Let me go further 
on that point. 

The allegations about war crimes to 
which Mr. Gusser referred to in his 
speech referred to the deliberate destruc- 
tion of South Vietnamese villages during 
the years 1965 through 1970. On the trip 
which Congressman WALDIE and I made 
to Southeast Asia in April, we spent 6 
days in Vietnam and 2 in Laos. It was 
the deliberate destruction of villages in 
Vietnam which furnishes one basis for 
the supposition that we may have like- 
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wise deliberately destroyed villages in 
Laos for the same period. For the gen- 
tleman to have suggested that my argu- 
ments represented other than a discus- 
sion of this speech before the California 
Republican Assembly is clearly mislead- 
ing and incorrect. For him to have stated 
that I violated the agreement he 
suggested in his letter of July 6, 1971, 
is a deliberate misstatement of that 
agreement. 

Second, in his remarks yesterday the 
gentleman described an alleged “great 
document caper.” He stated as follows: 

The significant point is that Mr. McClos- 
key was told of the report he left. When in- 
formed of its existence, he requested copies 
and was told that the survey could not be 
furnished him, but a five-page summary 
could be made available which had already 
been given to Senator Kennedy. The sum- 
Mary was delivered before his departure. 
(Please note again, he asked for the survey, 
knew of its existence, and received the sum- 
mary before he departed.) 

. ka . 

It was in reading it (the refugee book) 
over at 6:00 o'clock that morning in the Am- 
bassador’s house that I came across the ref- 
erence to this survey for the first time. 


‘(Please note the words “for the first time.”) 


Those were the gentleman’s words, if 
I understood him correctly. 

In his speech on June 26, the gentle- 
man from Santa Clara County asked this 
question: 

How does this square with his request of 
the State Department before he left Wash- 
ington for copies of both the survey and the 
summary? 


The gentleman’s inference is clear; I 
was not telling the truth when I said I 
came across the reference to the survey 
for the first time on April 14. He later 
said he believed me, but that I “forgot” 
the truth. 

The gentleman misrepresents. 

His key point is that I must have been 
untruthful, since I had asked for the 
surveys and been given a copy of the 
summary of one of them before leaving 
Washington. 

The gentleman knows these allega- 
tions were untrue. After his speech on 
June 26, 1971, he apparently had second 
thoughts and wrote Ambassador Sullivan 
to ask if I had indeed requested a copy 
of the survey. 

Ambassador Sullivan replied: 

The Congressman did not at this time for- 
mally request a copy of either the two sur- 
veys or the summary. 


May I ask the gentleman if that is 
correct. 2 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to respond to the gentleman's al- 
legations as to what I have said. I am 
merely going to respond to the issue. 

This afternoon, at 2:35 p.m., I had a 
telephone conversation with the head of 
the Laotian desk of the U.S. State De- 
partment, Mr. Mark Pratt, and I am 
going to paraphrase—not quote—what 
he told me. I am willing to submit that 
paraphrase, when it appears in tomor- 
row’s Recor, to Mr. Pratt in the gen- 
tleman’s presence and with the gentle- 
man accompanying me and ask Mr. 
Pratt whether that is a correct para- 
phrase or not. 

Mr. Mark Pratt told me at 2:35 this 
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afternoon that in one of his preliminary 
meetings with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, (Mr. McCtoskey) asked about 
surveys of refugees, and he asked if they 
were available, and he was told that they 
were probably not available in Washing- 
ton but that a summary had been fur- 
nished to the Kennedy subcommittee on 
Refugees and then later, as Secretary 
Sullivan states in the letter which I have 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
“the summary was given directly” to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY). 

In my conversation with Mr. Pratt, 
I asked what that meant, and he said 
the summary was given directly to the 
gentleman. 

He said— 

I won't say it touched his hand. It may 
have been put on his desk when he was pres- 
ent. But it was given directly to him. 


I am not through. I just happened to 
get a telephone call from another indi- 
vidual who happens to be very, very 
knowledgeable about Mr. Monteague 
Stearnes, the Deputy Chief of Mission at 
our Embassy in Vientiane, Laos. I learned 
this afternoon that our former colleague, 
Representative Allard Lowenstein, was 
in Vientiane, Laos in the middle of Feb- 
ruary or some time thereabout—but cer- 
tainly in February—and that he, even 
as an ex Member of Congress, was shown 
this refugee attitude survey. He was 
given every courtesy, taken around and 
shown everything he wished to see, and 
he made the statement—and here I 
paraphrase—“Pete MCCLOSKEY is com- 
ing to Laos, Will you show this to him?” 
And they said, “Yes, of course,” or words 
to that effect. 

And it has been reported to me that 
when the gentleman from California now 
in the well of the House did arrive in 
Vientiane that instead of acting upon the 
offers of cooperation which the Embassy 
proffered he “proceeded to go into his 
theatrics.” 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Whom are you 
quoting now? 

Mr. GUBSER. Let me say this to the 
gentleman, He has got caught with his 
hands in the cookie jar. Why does he 
not admit it? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let us talk to the 
issue on this. I cited you for one point. 
You said I had requested surveys before 
Ambassador Sullivan wrote you. His let- 
ter, which you put in the Recorp yester- 
day that I had not requested these sur- 
veys. Which is correct? 

Mr. GUBSER. I think we are engaged 
in a game of rather silly semantics. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Is it the gentle- 
man’s statement that before leaving this 
country I requested the survey from the 
State Department? 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes. I say it on the au- 
thority of Mark Pratt and my phone call 
of 2:35 this afternoon, in that he said 
the gentleman asked about the surveys. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Asked about the 
surveys? 

Mr. GUBSER. Does the gentleman 
deny the fact that he was given the 
summary of the surveys before he left? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is not the 
point. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Yes, it is the point. It is 
the point on which you called William 
Buckley a liar. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. You are dodging 
the issue. Let us get back to it. 

The gentleman stated yesterday before 
the House I had requested the surveys 
before leaving this country. Is it the 
gentleman’s statement today, in view of 
the Ambassador's letter, that he has any 
evidence at all I requested a copy of the 
surveys before leaving the country? 

Mr. GUBSER. Does the gentleman 
deny he asked about the surveys and 
asked if they would be available? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I asked about the 
surveys. I agree with Mr. Pratt. His state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. GUBSER. Let us establish that. 
The gentleman agrees with my para- 
phrase of Mr. Mark Pratt’s statement 
that he asked if the surveys were avail- 
able—asked about the surveys and if 
they were available? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I asked about the 
surveys. Mr. Pratt responded that they 
were not available in this country but 
were available in Laos. 

Mr. GUBSER. Then we will have to 
clear that with Mr. Pratt, because that 
is what he told me at 2:35 this afternoon. 

I still point out: Is the gentleman at- 
tempting to say that when he asked about 
the survey which was brought to him 
before his departure that it does not in 
effect, regardless of all the semantics he 
wishes to engage in, constitute a request 
for the survey? And the fact remains he 
still had it before he left, and that is the 
real point at issue. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman can 
say what he likes about what is the real 
point at issue. The gentleman implied- to 
this House yesterday I had been guilty 
of an untruth in that I had requested 
copies of surveys before leaving the coun- 
try. It is a separate point on the sum- 
mary I was given before leaving here. I 
would like to proceed to that point. 

The gentleman from Santa Clara 
County is further guilty of a misrepre- 
sentation in stating I was told a 5-page 
summary had been made available, which 
had already been given to Senator KEN- 
NEDY. This is untrue. 

I was not told anything of the kind. 
The summary had not been given to 
Senator Kennepy when I finally read the 
summary for the first time on April 14. 
Is there any question about the accuracy 
of that statement? 

Mr. GUBSER. I can only again say 
that I am not prepared to draw a con- 
clusion. It is the gentleman’s word 
against the word of Mr. Mark Pratt, who 
said to me on previous occasions and who 
today reiterated again to me that he 
said the surveys were not available in 
Washington at this time but that a sur- 
vey had been made available to Senator 
Kennepy and it would be furnished to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is a little dif- 
ferent from what the gentleman told this 
House yesterday. 

Mr. GUBSER. Would you kindly ex- 
plain the difference? Perhaps I do not 
understand. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If the gentieman 
would like to step down to the well, he 
can examine a copy of the summary I 
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was given which bears the notation, 
“summary of USIS interviews, furnished 
by the State Department this a.m. We 
have not yet cleared it. Not yet given to 
Senator Kennepy.” That is the state- 
ment and that is the summary given to 
me. Are you telling me that it was given 
to me at the time when it had already 
been given to Senator KENNEDY? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am telling you only 
what I have been told by a responsible 
officer of the U.S. State Department. I do 
not see what particular relevance it has 
to this argument. The question is, did 
the gentleman have it before he left 
Washington or not. When William 
Buckley on his show asked the gentle- 
man, if he had this in his briefcase a 
week before he left, and the gentleman 
said after an interchange, I am telling 
you, you are not telling me the truth. 
That to me is the issue. Did you have it 
before you left for Laos or did you not? 

The issue is not when you read it, 
but did you have it before you left or 
did you not? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. No question I had 
before I left. 

Mr. GUBSER. Very good. I did not 
challenge the fact that the gentleman 
did not read it until the morning of the 
14th. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman 
suggested that I had a survey in my 
hands. You made the reference in the 
discussion with Mr. Buckley that I re- 
ferred to the survey and not the 
summary. 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes. The gentleman was 
very cleverly evasive in his use of 
semantics. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I am honored by 
the fact that you make that contention. 
Mr. Buckley, who was an adviser to the 
U.S. Information Agency, asked me after 
the program, “what was it you had in 
your briefcase, a precis,” and I said, “yes, 
it was.” It was apparently a five-page 
summary of the survey in question. I 
informed the gentleman that it was and 
the difference between the two. He knows 
the summary does not contain the words 
that the bombing was clearly the reason 
those people left their homes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Those words were not 
in the summary, but I point out if any 
intelligent person reads the survey and 
also reads the summary, he knows and 
he could establish the fact that the sub- 
stance of the survey is accurately re- 
flected in the summary. The figures are 
all there. The only thing missing is the 
one-sentence conclusion to which the 
gentleman referred. 

I ask you this: If the figures are all 
there and the only thing missing is a 
personal conclusion, then how can the 
gentleman think that the State Depart- 
ment tried to be evasive? I go back to 
the fact that there is an overwhelming 
weight of evidence going back to our 
former colleague, Mr. Lowenstein, jn the 
middle of February, who said PETE 
McCuoskey is coming out. Will you let 
him have that? And they said yes. They 
furnished the summary and sent a 
telegram on the ninth of the month. 

Mr.McCLOSKEY. April. 

Mr. GUBSER. April 9. They sent a 
telegram to the Embassy in Vientienne 
with a complete transcript of the sum- 
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mary furnished to the gentleman. Mr. 
Sterns testified before the Kennedy sub- 
committee that that telegram was re- 
ceived. Everyone knew about it but the 
gentleman, apparently. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. You would have 
assumed, as you have assumed from the 
language of others, that the Embassy, on 
the arrival of Congressman WALDIE and 
myself, would have been only too anxious 
to tell us about the survey, would you 
not? 

Mr. GUBSER. I was not privy to the 
conversation and did not attend the 
dinner. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let me inform you 
of some of the events that did occur 
and see what the gentleman thinks about 
them. 

Mr. WaLpre and I arrived in the late 
afternoon of the 13th. We went with 
the Ambassador to talk to Souvanna 
Phouma, the Premier of Laos, and later 
attended a gracious dinner party with 
him that lasted until 2 o’clock in the 
morning. During that dinner party we 
were handed a briefing book by the head 
of that group which had specific sections 
in it. Three of the sections referred to 
refugees from the Xieng Khouang 
Province, which is the Province in the 
Plain of Jars. It was suggested to us at 
numerous times during that evening that 
that briefing book could tell us all that 
might be known about the refugees. The 
following morning we read that book, 
that alleged briefing book that had been 
given to us, and found that none of those 
——— to this refugee report were in 

Can the gentleman tell me why the 
Ambassador did not disclose to Congress- 
man WALDIE and me the facts about the 
bombing in this refugee report, knowing 
that we received the summary by tele- 
gram 2 days before? Why would it not 
contain that reference to the bombing 
or refugees in Xieng Khouang Province? 

Mr. GUBSER. I can only speculate, 
but it ought to be clear as a bell that 
the summary had already been given to 
you and the American Embassy had been 
notified by the State Department in 
Washington that it had been furnished 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Can the gentleman 
say why, in response to our repeated 
questions they did not furnish us this 
information, even in the presence of Mr. 
Stearns and Mr. Godley when we asked 
if they had any of the data as to why 
people had become refugees? 

Mr. GUBSER. I cannot respond with 
respect to a conversation at which I was 
not present, but I can say that it seems 
mighty strange to me that a man would 
say that there were no such refugee sur- 
veys when he, of course, had been advised 
by telegram that the gentleman had been 
furnished with a summary of such sur- 
vey. This to me is something I could not 
explain and I cannot understand it, but 
I was not there. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The summary that 
had been furnished, and I knew had been 
furnished, referred not to the fact that 
the bombings——_ 

Mr. GUBSER. Did the gentleman say 
he knew it had been furnished? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. They knew but we 
did not learn this until later. It was 
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inadvertently disclosed to us, I might 
say. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely wrong when he says “inadvert- 
ently.” It was done on purpose by the 
State Department and it was handed di- 
rectly to him. It was not inadvertent 
whatsoever that he was furnished this 
information before he left Washington. 
The gentieman knew that a decision had 
been made to give it to him and it was 
handed directly to him. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Why, then, in a 
letter to JoHN Scumirz, our colleague, 
from the U.S. Information Service, 
May 20, does the US. Information 
Service say it was handed inadvertently 
to Mr. McCLosKEey? 

Mr. GUBSER. The U.S. Information 
Service is the agency which conducted 
the survey and which did the leg work. 
The State Department gave the gentle- 
man the summary and Congressman 
Scumirz requested copies of it. Inadver- 
tently, two of the summaries which were 
used on compiling the major survey were 
given to him. 

I do not think that the State Depart- 
ment ought to have to answer for the 
terminology of the USIS. 

Let us get down to the logic of this 
thing. What the argument is all about. I 
guess in all frankness, it does go to the 
gentleman’s credibility. After all, I think 
it is logical to question credibility when 
you are questioning conclusions by the 
individual. The real issue is did the 
gentleman know that a survey of refugee 
attitudes had been conducted before he 
left Washington. I think the evidence is 
overwhelming that the gentleman did 
know. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Why, of course; it 
was in the testimony on May 7 of the 
Senate subcommittee here that the Royal 
Laotian Government and the USIA had 
made such studies. Those studies, how- 
ever, reflected that there was no single 
reason why refugees left their homes or 
no single type of combat. This survey 
contained the sole record and the official 
US. documentation that anyone has ever 
seen that refiects that bombing was 
clearly the compelling reason why these 
people left home. 

Mr. GUBSER. Does the gentleman also 
admit that this came from the camps of 
the refugees who came from approxi- 
mately 200 villages in the area of the 
ground fighting on the Plain of Jars? 

And that the reason for taking the 
survey in the first place was that these 
people had lived under the Pathet Lao 
domination so many years, and were 
somehow different than the other ref- 
ugees. Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I have no idea why 
the study was taken. But let me ask the 
gentleman to bear this in mind: that 
the State Department and the Defense 
Department had testified to the Senate 
on May 7, 1970, that they had no indica- 
tion of information as to why people left 
their homes, but that bombing was not 
& traceable cause of that. And then 
within 2 months after this hearing the 
State Department have surveys taken— 

Mr. GUBSER. Of one area. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let us be careful. 

Mr. GUBSER. To the camps where— 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. They referred to 
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the several surveys, one covering Sam 
Neua and Luang Prabang Province, and 
the other to the survey in the Xieng 
Khouang Province. 

Mr. GUBSER. Were they 48 percent, 
or 28 percent? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Only 82 out of the 
97 people in the second survey said that 
bombing had made their life difficult, 
and that they had to work their farms at 
night, and they had to live in holes in the 
ground. And that number is not dissimi- 
lar from the Plain of Jars. 

The point of the matter is this: I do 
not believe the gentleman wants to de- 
fend a Federal Government policy which 
proceeds to testify on one subject within 
the Senate on May 7, and then on 
July 10, about 2 months later, finds 
as a result of a survey of 213 refugees 
from 96 different villages that bombing 
is the compelling reason why these peo- 
ple left their homes. It is understandable, 
perhaps, why the State Department that 
says “We are not bombing villages” does 
not want to release for 9 months the 
only survey that says clearly that “‘bomb- 
ing was clearly the most compelling 
reason for moving.” That is the very 
kind of administration that the gentle- 
man so strenuously defended yesterday, 
and on whch he bases all his evidence. 

Mr. GUBSER. Let me correct the gen- 
tleman. I am not defending any admin- 
istration. I am not defending any policy 
of any State Department. I am merely 
attacking the gentleman’s reckless and 
irresponsible charges that this Govern- 
ment has erigaged in a policy of indis- 
criminate bombing of villages. And that 
is all I would say. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If the gentleman 
will answer this question, it is certainly 
a fact—— 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will kindly yield to 
me, I would ask him to do so, because 
I want both of the gentlemen to settle 
down. And in order to do so I would say 
that I have an ancillary side view on this. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield for an anec- 
dote by the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. In the re- 
view of the refugees with respect to the 
bombing, was there any distinction— 
and I ask this, believe it or not, con- 
jecturally—was there any attempt to 
make a distinction between bombing by 
the friendly forces, that is, the friendly 
Royal Laotian forces, and the American 
forces and the South Vietnamese forces, 
and shelling provided by the North Viet- 
namese? Was there any attempt to make 
such a distinction? Was there a recog- 
nition of the bombing of the Laotian 
villages by the North Vietnamese? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If I can respond to 
the gentleman as accurately as I can, 
in the interviewing of 16 refugees that 
Congressman WALDIE and I interviewed— 
and Congressman WaALpre interviewed 
eight, and I interviewed eight, and I 
might add that there were a consider- 
able number of people standing around 
participating in the discussion—I tried 
to ask them what kind of bombs had 
caused the destruction of their villages. 
In each case to me they described the 
cluster bombs, the little bombille, that 
is the French word for these 750-pound 
cluster bombs that throw out some 132 of 
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these small bombs and which cover an 
area of some 25 acres in a doughnut 
shape. I talked to several persons per- 
sonally who described the wounds that 
they suffered from these small bombs. 
Some of them described the larger 
bombs, and some of them the white phos- 
phorous. We did not receive a descrip- 
tion of villages attacked through the use 
of napalm. We saw several people who 
had obviously suffered from shrapnel 
wounds, but they described the bombille, 
and none of these described to me what 
would be described as artillery fire, ma- 
chinegun fire, and the ordinary types of 
weapons that accompany infantry com- 
bat forces. 

All of the articles I cited yesterday by 
Mr. Strock from New Republic magazine, 
and Mr. Greenway from Life magazine 
and Mr. Southerland from the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the others, all of 
them described bombing, and there was 
also mention of the fact that there had 
been small attacks by infantry combat 
forces in Laos since 1962, generally by 
small units skirmishing with one an- 
other, I could not ascertain the amount 
of artillery that existed on both sides, but 
it appears that most of the fire support 
was air rather than artillery. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Did the ref- 
ugees refer to the aircraft? Were the 
aircraft visible? You mentioned the types 
of explosions. 

Did the refugees ever refer to the air- 
craft? You mentioned the type of explo- 
sion—but did the refugees ever mention 
the aircraft? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Yes. They described 
both the T-28 flown by the Laotian Air 
Force. But the bulk of it was described to 
me as the American type jet aircraft. 

That is also true of the articles that I 
cited. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of the item that came over 
the wire this morning with regard to the 
apparent slaughter of some 412 Laotian 
civilians by the North Vietnamese 
infantry. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. No, I am not. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. This item 
came out this morning. I, myself, do not 
know anything more about it than that. 
But it was apparently something that 
occurred yesterday. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
maybe herein lies a significant address 
to the question as to whether or not the 
gentleman was aware of the refugee at- 
titude before he left the country. 

But as to whether the gentleman ren- 
dered a disservice to himself and to his 
country in going over with apparently a 
preconceived notion that would not per- 
mit the gentleman objectively to inter- 
view anybody, I submit that only the 
gentleman himself can answer that 
question. I do submit that there is ample 
evidence that there are many reasons 
why people leave home. I would suggest 
that many of us in this body have left 
home for one reason or another—some 
good and some bad reasons, but I 
would say to the gentleman in my view 
his greatest service was not in misrepre- 
senting a preconceived notion about his 
information with regard to the refugees 
that brooked—that was intolerant and 
brooked only one view prior to his going 
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over. He cast in on that with cold politi- 
cal foresight. 

I suspect the fact that nobody re- 
ferred to the Laotian, North Vietnamese 
use of Laotian civilians would at least 
cause one to suspect that his was not a 
balanced view. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let me respond to 
the gentleman in this way. 

I said yesterday that it seems to me 
regrettable when people espouse differ- 
ent views on an issue that one person's 
motives should be challenged and that 
one person’s credibility should be chal- 
lenged. 

The factual issue that we are intent on 
trying to determine is very simple— 
whether or not there has been bombing 
and indiscriminate bombing of villages in 
northern Laos. 

There were 3,500 villages and many 
were bombed and hundred of people so 
advised the U.S. Government, the 
USAID employees, the IVS volunteers, 
the U.S. Information service. 

In one survey, there were 213 refugees 
from 96 villages. 

In another there were 97. In another 
there were 30. 

I spoke yesterday of the public press 
which contained numerous articles by 
prominent writers. There was the New 
Republic and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the Washington Post and Life 
magazine. All of those articles described 
interviews with villagers—not mine and 
not Mr. Watpre’s, but interviews by peo- 
ple who have a dispassionate attitude to- 
ward this question as to what has been 
happening. 

These villagers repeatedly said that 
their village was destroyed by American 
bombers. Some of their testimony was 
that nine out of 10 were American 
bombers and the remaining one-tenth by 
the T-28’s. 

There is no question about this 
tremendous amount of testimony by the 
Laotian villagers that the villages in at 
least seven out of the 16 provinces 
of Laos—off the Ho Chi Minh Trail— 
were bombed heavily by U.S. Air Force 
jets. 

The testimony and the statement of 
the Department of Defense is counter to 
that. Following the testimony of U.S. 
Ambassador Sullivan: he would go to 
say that perhaps some of the villages 
were hit “after the villagers had moved 
out.” 

There is a question of fact here as be- 
tween what these people are saying— 
that come from these villages and what 
the State Department are saying. 

It is the resolution of that question of 
fact, it seems to me, that this body should 
make and it is not a question of the 
motives or the political ambitions of one 
person or another. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. There is no 
question that I certainly as an individ- 
ual find myself always questioning the 
motives of somebody who is in my view 
intelligent and literate and, yet, who 
comes to a conclusion that is at odds with 
the facts. 

But even more important than that, I 
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think, is I recall the gentleman's own 
questioning of the President’s character, 
of his fitness to serve as President of 
the United States, his suggestion of his 
being impeached, his characterization of 
the President as a traitor. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman is 
wrong. I have never questioned the 
President’s fitness or character... . 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Yes, in Bal- 
timore last year, to the Businessmen for 
Peace Dinner. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is absolutely 
incorrect. I have never referred to any 
American elected official or American 
officer in such terms. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The point is 
the gentleman himself is engaged in this 
very thing. I share the gentleman’s con- 
cern that it does detract from the basic 
issue. The basic issue is this: The gentle- 
man made some conclusions, made them 
publicly, received a great deal of atten- 
tion as a result of them, and the end 
result was twofold: It brought attention 
to the gentleman and harm to the Ameri- 
can image. Whatever else it did I guess 
only the gentleman can qualify to say. 
But those two facts are irrefutable. The 
gentleman profited politically. The coun- 
try suffered internationally. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I suppose the coun- 
try also suffered because of the My Lai 
disclosures. The gentleman from Santa 
Clara joined in the investigation that 
disclosed the treatment of civilians at 
My Lai. Granted that the American 
image was hurt. But were we not reach- 
ing for the truth? Are we not now seek- 
ing the truth rather than attempting to 
decide who it might hurt? 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman has 
picked a good theme. He has put his 
finger on an important subject. The 
search for truth is a laudable pursuit 
by anyone, particularly by Members of 
Congress. But do we get the truth when 
we make accusations that this country 
is committing a very dishonorable act 
which amounts almost to genocide, and 
then saying, “Prove that you did not”? 
I ask the gentlemen, is that a responsible 
position for a Member of Congress? 

Let us get back. It does not really mat- 
ter whether the gentleman had this 
study, summary, or survey before he left. 
It does not really matter whether the 
State Department fully revealed all of 
the facts. What really matters is 
whether or not the gentleman's alleged 
proof constitv’ es a reasonable presump- 
tion at least i uat he was correct. I should 
like to ask the gentleman some questions 
at this point. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Does the gentle- 
man have any objection to the truth? 

Mr. GUBSER. Absolutely not. I am 
seeking the truth. But I am saying that 
the gentleman's technique is beclouding 
the issue and making it difficult to find. 

Is it not true that the same report 
from which the gentleman is quoting 
states that more than 95 percent of the 
refugees would not go back to their 
homes even if peace were declared if 
the Communists were still in control? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The report does 
say that. But if the gentleman will note, 
we are not talking about why these 
people left their homes. We are talking 
about whether American bombers de- 
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stroyed their homes. The question is, did 
American bombers destroy their homes? 
Mr. GUBSER. Is it not true that this 
was occupied country, that there was 
heavy ground fighting, and is it not en- 
tirely possible that these villages could 
have been destroyed by groundfire? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. It is possible, but 
not.a single one of the villagers who were 
asked this question mentioned that. 

Mr. GUBSER. Will the gentleman 
admit that this was an exceptional group 
coming from area of the heaviest 
fighting? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. May I finish my last 
statement? The seven provinces where 
the villagers were asked questions, both 
in this survey and elsewhere, disclosed 
not a single statement by a single villager 
that his village or home was destroyed 
by infantry combat or support fire for 
those engaged in infantry combat. In 
every single case the villagers said that 
their villages and homes were destroyed 
by the T-28’s or jet aircraft, by cluster 
bombs, by 500-pound bombs. That is the 
evidence. If the gentleman contests that 
and if he says the people who left their 
homes did so because they feared the 
Vietnamese, yes, in part he is correct. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. Yesterday I participated 
in the debate. Unhappily, everybody ran 
out of time. I have reserved an hour also 
this evening, but I want to use a good 
portion of that hour to ask Mr. GuBSER 
some questions. I ask through the gentle- 
man who has the time I am not utilizing 
to request of Mr. Gusser whether, after 
the expiration of your hour, he will be 
present to respond to some questions I 
intend to ask during the hour I have re- 
served subsequent to your time. 

Mr. GUBSER. I am at your disposal, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. WALDIE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The question I 
should like to ask of the gentleman is 
simply this: Are we out to find the truth? 
If we are to get at the truth as to 
whether bombings occurred or did not 
occur, what does the gentleman do with 
several hundred refugees from several 
hundred villages who say their villages 
were destroyed by American bombing? 
Do you disregard that entire body of 
testimony? 

Does the gentleman disregard that en- 
tire testimony? 

Mr. GUBSER. I certainly do not, nor 
has anyone disregarded it, but we do not 
completely eliminate all other facts 
which could lead to a different con- 
clusion. 

For example, did the gentleman tell his 
public when he got home that all those 
who did the interviewing complained of 
the fact that there was probably a lack 
of statistical validity due to the fact that 
there was not time, there was trouble 
with the weather, that the language 
problem presented a difficult situation, 
and that villagers would gather around 
and try to participate in the answers that 
the interviewees were giving to the inter- 
viewers? Should not the gentleman, if he 
were fair, state that every one of the 
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people who conducted the surveys has 
said there was serious doubt of the sta- 
tistical validity of these surveys? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. But is this a ques- 
tion as to whether the bombing occurred 
or whether it did not? 

Mr. GUBSER. Well, certainly there was 
bombing, but I can understand a villager 
who had seen a bombing attack perhaps 
500 yards from his village, who had seen 
a POL dump or rice storage dump blown 
up—I can understand that this was to 
these people the most vivid thing that 
exemplified war to them. In the last 10 
years they have been used to having 
their villages alternately held by friendly 
and enemy forces. Obviously they could 
mention bombing because that is the 
most spectacular thing, and that is what 
they express as their primary fear. 

But I ask the gentleman how he ex- 
plains the fact that he completely mis- 
represented his conversation with Cap- 
tain Michel at the Udorn Air Force Base 
the day before his visit to Laos and an 
interpretation which Captain Michel has 
completely repudiated. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman 
keeps going back to the alleged misrep- 
resentation and misconduct in attempt- 
ing to divert the issue as to whether the 
bombing occurred and whether what the 
gentleman from California said is proper 
or not. 

Has the gentleman said that I improp- 
erly quoted an Air Force captain on 
April 13 in quoting as follows: 

I have flown over a lot of river valleys in 
Northern Laos these past four months, Mr. 
Congressman, and I haven’t seen any villages 
along LOCS (Lines of Communication). 


On July 7 the gentleman talked per- 
sonally with the captain, Marshall L. 
Michel III, and appended the transcript 
of that conversation as exhibit B to his 
remarks yesterday. In that conversation 
Mr. Gubser asked Captain Michel as 
follows: 

GSG: I see. Well, now, it’s been reported 
that you told Representative McCloskey that 
you personally had never seen an active vil- 
lage along the LOC or Route 7. 

Capt. M: Yes, sir. I said that I had never, 
I personally had never seen an active village 
along this route. 


The captain went on to say that he 
had not intended to imply the villages 
along that route were destroyed by bomb- 
ing and I certainly did not attribute such 
a suggestion to him. 

The captain stated that he had been 
flying over northern Laos for a period 
of only 442 past months, as I recall, and 
all of the evidence we have accumulated 
of the destruction of Laotian villages 
ended as of the early part of 1970. I was 
told by Maj. Gen. Andy Evans, com- 
mander of the 13th Air Force, at the same 
time, that no villages had been bombed 
since he took command in late 1970. I 
believe General Evans completely and 
do so today, but this does not explain 
what happened between 1968, when the 
United States diverted all this airpower 
over to Laos, when we stopped bombing 
in Vietnam and early 1970. 

The testimony of all these witnesses 
was that the period of heavy bombing 
was in early 1969 and 1970. That does 
not in any way contravene Captain 
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Michel's statement to me. My quotation 
of his statement was absolutely accurate. 
There is the inference the gentleman 
tries to draw—he sets up a strawman 
and then tries to knock it over. 

Mr. GUBSER. Would the gentleman 
in the various times he quoted Captain 
Michel in “Face the Nation” and other 
instances when the gentleman was quot- 
ing Captain Michel say that he has not 
used it as support for his contention that 
we have indiscriminately bombed vil- 
lages—I do not think the gentleman can 
argue about this. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY, There is no ques- 
tion about that, because every time the 
villages are shown on the map and then 
they are no longer in the photographs 
Captain Michel takes on a daily basis— 
something destroyed those villages. 

Mr. GUBSER. If the gentleman will 
permit, let us pursue this on an orderly 
basis. 

The gentleman has just admitted that 
he used this quotation of Captain Michel 
for the purpose of fortifying his conten- 
tion that there were no villages in that 
area and impliedly they were destroyed 
by bombing. Would the gentleman tell 
me whether that is fair? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Something de- 
stroyed those villages. 

Mr. GUBSER. That is right; and your 
point is that it was bombing. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. My supposition is 
that it was bombing. The statement of 
the people who lived in the villages was 
that they were destroyed by bombing. 

Mr. GUBSER. Let us go from there, to 
the transcript of my phone call with 
Captain Michel. I have invited the gentle- 
man to make a phone call with me, with 
the press and the whole world listening 
in, and I hope he will do it. 

Does the gentleman deny that Captain 
Michel was quite offended by the fact 
that his statement was taken out of con- 
text and used to imply something which 
he definitely did not mean? I would he 
surprised if the gentleman, as a very in- 
telligent lawyer, felt at the time he meant 
it. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. There is no question 
that Captain Michel, General Evans and 
every other Air Force officer that was 
there—none of them has been telling us 
there has been bombing in the last 7 
months in Laos. I am sure Captain Michel 
would properly say, “We are not bombing 
the villages in northern Laos. We have 
not bombed them since I have been here.” 
I believe he is entitled to say that, because 
there is no evidence in the last 7 months. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman talks 
about a time frame. All of this happened 
before Captain Michel came to Thailand. 
Yet he uses the testimony of Captain 
Michel to prove what happened some 
time previous. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If there were no 
villages——— 

Mr. GUBSER. If the gentleman mis- 
represented Captain Michel he knows it. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Misrepresented 
him? 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes. You used Captain 
Michel's statement to you out of context 
to prove a point Captain Michel did not 
mean. And I believe the gentleman knew 
he did not mean it. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Is not the quote 
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that I have read what I said Captain 
Michel said, and is that not exactly what 
he said? 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes; exactly right. And 
how many times, as an experienced poli- 
tician, does the gentleman know one can 
take something out of context and take 
part of a quote and in effect prove black 
is white? And that is what the gentleman 
did. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The only thing 
Captain Michel's statement shows is that 
now, in 1971, for the last four and a half 
months before Captain Michel told us 
this in April, there was no bombing of 
the villages, and the map of northern 
Laos which was showed to me shows a 
number of villages. 

Mr. GUBSER. Did not Captain Michel 
also say he had done a study on this 
when he was a student at Georgetown 
University in 1961? There was fighting 
going on even then, and these people 

“were seminomadic and moved about, and 
sometimes villages were destroyed by 
ground fire? Did he not say all that to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. He did not say 
that. 

What the situation might have been in 
1961 is not really relevant to the question 
of whether between 1964 and 1970 the 
U.S. Air Force bombed and destroyed 
these villages. The villagers tell us that 
they did. 

The maps of northern Laos, contrary 
to the gentleman's statement, do not 
show these villages are seminomadic vil- 
lages of Meo tribesmen. There are per- 
haps one-fifth, or perhaps one-fourth, 
who live in the Burn and Slash agricul- 
tural areas, where they move from time 
to time, at the elevations above 3,500 
feet. At least three-quarters of the people 
are ethnic Lao, who live in the river vil- 
lages, in the very mountainous areas, 
and have fixed villages. 

Mr. GUBSER. In the Plain of Jars? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The Plain of Jars 
had about 250,000 of the 1 million people 
who once lived in the area. The villages 
in question, about 3,500 villages, I would 
guess—and I base this on the estimate 
that Ambassador Sullivan gave; he said 
at other times there were perhaps 2,000 
or 3,000 which existed in this area. 

The gentleman should understand 
that three-fourths of these villages are 
located along the roads, along the trails, 
and that the villages themselves are 
fixed villages, with fixed names at fixed 
locations. They are not moved from time 
to time, as the Slash and Burn mountain 
tribesmen and Meo tribesmen do. 

It is these villages along the lines of 
communication which constitute per- 
haps three-fourths of the villages of 
northern Laos. It is these villages which 
have been destroyed by American 
bombing. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
American bombing people admit their 
primary targets have been lines of 
communication. 

As a matter of fact, the express mis- 
sion in their bombing is along lines of 
communication, which puts them in this 
kind of a predicament. If along 20 kilo- 
meters of a narrow river valley there 
happens to be 10 villages and they are 
bombing that highway for 20 kilometers, 
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somebody has to make a decision that 
perhars every 2 kilometers they will pull 
up and not bomb within 500 meters of 
the villages. The fact of the matter is 
the people who live in these villages said 
that the villages were destroyed by 
bombing. 

In all of this argument the gentleman 
has tried to shift away from the fact that 
the villagers said they were destroyed 
that way. You can accuse other people 
of being politically motivated and having 
axes to grind and so on, but what do vou 
say about the testimony of hundreds of 
Villagers, all of whom say that their 
villages were destroyed by planes which 
dropped bombs containing white phos- 
phorus and cluster bombs and so on? 

What is the gentleman’s comment on 
that evidence? 

Mr. GUBSER. Ground fighting oc- 
curred along the line of communication 
for more than 10 years. That is where 
the fighting takes place, because that is 
where the supplies move. You do not 
move supplies on a hilltop where the 
people live. I also challenge the gentle- 
man’s statement, that three-quarters of 
the people live along the lines of com- 
munication, because every person that 
I have talked to with expertise says 
the opposite in the area which we are 
discussing. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Well, now—— 

Mr. GUBSER. Will the gentleman let 
me finish? I know it is his time, but do 
not let us use one argument for one 
area and then, when it is convenient, 
shift the action and get on a course 
where we are going from mountain to 
mountain. We are talking about where 
the refugees came from one area which 
is the Plain of Jars. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Granted. 

Mr. GUBSER. I am saying that most of 
the people do not live along the lines 
of communication. I am saying that 
those lines of communication are the 
contested areas and that bombing has 
taken place there, but destruction is pri- 
marily due to ground combat. That is 
the most intensely fought over piece of 
real estate in the whole wide world, I 
think. This has been going on for years 
there. What does the gentleman say to 
that? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I am saying— 

Mr. GUBSER. He says on the basis of 
an interview or interviews with 226 refu- 
gees and on the basis of his personal 
interview with 16 of them that in effect 
76 percent of 3,500 villages have been 
destroyed. That is about what the gentle- 
man has said. And certainly there is not 
the testimony of one pilot or one State 
Department official or anyone that will 
back up that extrapolated implication 
from these figures. I challenge the 
gentleman to do this: He has quoted 
several newspapermen. One of them is 
Carl Strock. Another one is a gentleman 
who was a former U.S. AID employee 
who testified before the Senate commit- 
tee. It is rather interesting to note all 
four of the incidents this particular 
gentleman described and which the 
gentleman placed in the Recorp and re- 
lies upon took place before 1967. That is 
not the time which is in controversy by 
the gentleman’s own admission. We are 
talking about, 1969, and 1970. 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let us take that. 

Mr. GUBSER. Wait a minute, is the 
gentleman going to tell me every one of 
these other people are lying and that the 
survey of 226 villages, from an unusual 
area, taken under very questionable 
Statistical circumstances, with a lan- 
guage problem involved, and based upon 
his interviews with only 16 people, he is 
justified in making his charge that we 
have indiscriminately bombed Laotian 
villages? I think the gentleman would be 
ashamed to go into court with that kind 
of statement. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I cannot believe there is any reason 
why the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GuBSER) would have any objection to 
joining us in asking for photographs so 
that we could find out. 

Why not get the pictures because the 
pictures will tell us exactly what the 
situation was. 

Mr. GUBSER. Will the gentlemen tell 
me what the pictures will show? 

Mr. RIEGLE. First of all, they will 
show whether there were people in these 
villages and, if we find that a substan- 
tial number of villages have been de- 
stroyed, then we can go further and find 
out how they were destroyed—by bomb- 
ing or as you suggest, by ground fight- 
ing. But would it not be wiser to ask for 
photographic evidence so we would know, 
first of all, how many villages are in exist- 
ence? Will the gentleman sign a letter to 
that effect? 

Mr. GUBSER. I will respond to that. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will you help us get those 
photographs? 

Mr. GUBSER. I will respond to the 
question. 

Mr. RIEGLE. In other words, you will 
not ask for those photographs? 

Mr. GUBSER. I will, if you will give 
me time. 

In answering the question, let me point 
out that the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McCioskey) was offered a flight 
over two areas where he could see ref- 
ugees other than those which he inter- 
viewed. He had the opportunity to go to 
other camps. He was offered a flight over 
the Pathet Lao city of Attopen—and he 
turned down all of those and only wanted 
to go to one camp. That is all he went to. 

Now, I will answer the gentleman’s 
question and I will be happy to join ina 
request for photographs, provided you 
will allow me the opportunity to insert a 
paragraph in that letter which at least 
states that I know how ridiculous the 
request is. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield further, I would cer- 
tainly be willing to accept the gentle- 
man’s desire to want to insert such a 
paragraph with the notation that that 
is his paragraph. 

Mr. GUBSER. That is right. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Let me understand for 
the record that the gentleman is willing 
to join with us in a formal] request for 
photographic evidence of the villages in 
question; is this correct? 
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Mr. GUBSER. Does the gentleman 
want before or after photographs? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I would hope they give 
us everything they have. 

Mr. GUBSER. I hope you bring a mag- 
nifying glass. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Photographs of what 
exists today. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would be glad to join 
in the request, and with the statement 
that I know for the six reasons I inserted 
in my remarks yesterday that such a 
request is absolutely ridiculous and it 
amounts to a situation where a couple 
of Congressmen are saying to this coun- 
try, “You are committing genocide.” 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The gentleman con- 
tinues to use the term “genocide.” I do 
not think he has ever heard me use 
that term or that I have been quoted as 
using that term, has he? 

Mr. GUBSER. No, I have never heard 
the gentleman use the word “genocide.” 
I have heard you use terms and ex- 
pressions of U.S. policy which certainly 
amount to genocide. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I have referred to 
the U.S. policy which was referred to by 
the 21 young IVS volunteers as the de- 
struction of the social fabric of 3,500 
villages in that nation. It is easy to see 
that the only way you can accomplish 
that is by bombing those villages. That 
is the statement of these IVS volunteers. 
I cannot say that we have any written 
U.S. policy to purposefully destroy these 
villages, because the rules are clear that 
there shall be no bombing within 500 
yards of the lines of communications. 
But it is hard to understand that it was 
reported that we bombed only eight vil- 
lages by mistake when we get a report 
that 76 percent of the population were 
hit by bombs. That information was not 
submitted to the Senate subcommittee. 
They concealed that information. They 
testified that bombing could not be iden- 
tified as the cause of any refugees when 
the report says clearly that the bombing 
was the cause. I cannot understand the 
discrepancy which exists between the 
State Department testimony and the De- 
partment of Defense testimony that they 
hit a few villages by mistake in the last 
7 years, as compared with the testi- 
mony of hundreds of refugees that their 
villages were destroyed by bombing. If 
they had said that they had experienced 
battles taking place between tanks and 
artillery and infantry assaults and so 
forth, that would be one thing. But the 
villagers from the Plain of Jars did not 
talk of their villages being destroyed by 
infantry warfare that raged across the 
Plain of Jars, although they were under 
Pathet Lao domination for a period of 
3 or 4 years, 

The description of the infantry fight- 
ing in this area is not that of combat 
between two mechanized armies, but it 
is skirmishes between small units on both 
sides by people who went around the 
Plain of Jars rather than who fought 
through it. That is the information I 
have. 

In any event, there is no testimony by 
any of these refugees, the hundreds of 
interviews and reports by American Gov- 
ernment officials of the USIS that in 
any of these situations that their vil- 
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lages were destroyed other than by 
bombing. 

So on what basis does the gentleman 
proceed to suggest that these villagers 
are not telling the truth and that their 
villages were destroyed by artillery and 
by infantry when you consider the fact 
that they have described so faithfully 
the type of bombs that were used, the 
types of aircraft that were used, and 
the bombs that specifically are the kinds 
of bombs that we use in that area? 

Mr. GUBSER. I have never questioned 
the testimony of the villagers. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Then bombing has 
taken place in these villages? 

Mr. GUBSER. I never questioned the 
testimony of the villagers. I only question 
the extrapolated conclusions that the 
gentleman makes from this very small 
and very unusual sampling. 

I say that I do have confidence in what 
our Ambassadors tell us, and what the 
church people tell us. I do have con- 
fidence in them, and I do not believe 
that we have indiscriminantly destroyed 
villages. I think that the gentleman has 
rendered a disservice in jumping to that 
conclusion. 

The Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). The time of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. McCtosney) has expired. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. WALDIE) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may conclude 
my statement? 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GUBSER). 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I think it is about time that we read 
into the Recorp something which is dif- 
ferent than-the allegation that this is a 
U.S. war against the Pathet Lao. 

One of the authorities quoted by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOsKEY) is Ronald J. Rickenbach, for- 
mer refugee and relief officer for the 
Agency for International Development. 
I shall read parts of his testimony, but 
I am not going to take them out of con- 
text—I can assure you of that. 

This appears at page 23 of the report 
entitled “Refugee and Civilian War Cas- 
ualty Problems in Laos and Cambodia.” 
In speaking of the Meo tribesmen, he 
says: 

From conception, the Meo “cause” has 
simply been an effort on their part to protect 
their homeland from. outside incursion. Their 
intended purpose: merely self-preservation. 

The Communist North Vietmamese moved 
into Laos, and in force. 

The armed presence of the North Viet- 
namese Army was enough to put the Meo 
on the defensive, in line with tradition. 

However, their options were limited; ac- 
commodate themselves, fight or flee. They 
could not very well fight without arms, and 
assistance; they could flee, but to nowhere 
as suitable to their way of life than where 
they already were; or they could accommo- 
date themselves in some peaceful, subser- 
vient way to the Vietnamese presence 

It is at this crucial juncture that the 
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American Government’s involvement can be 
traced. 


That was in the late 1950’s. 

Then the gentleman concludes his 
testimony, and this is Mr. Rickenbach: 

But I feel, at the same time, that It is of 
paramount importance that we do not com- 
pound our mistakes— 


And he meant in Southeast Asia— 
by not, in some form, showing a continuing 
commitment to those people who over the 
years have shown the greatest loyalty to our 
presence, whether history eventually justi- 
fies that presence or not. 

No single group, I am sure, has been as 
true an ally to America during this conflict 
as the hill tribesmen of north Laos. I firmly 
believe that it is the responsibility and obli- 
gation of this committee to insure that, in 
one way or another, they are given a more 
just repayment than pure abandonment, in 
this, their hour of truth. 


Let us not forget that this war is going 
on in Laos for one reason—the North 
Vietnamese are invading it. The North 
Vietnamese are invading it and the Meo 
tribesmen are resisting that invasion. 

Mr. WALDIE. Can the gentleman tell 
me from his vantage point of superior 
knowledge and information, and I say 
that seriously as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, if the Meos are 
being employed by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency? 

Mr. GUBSER. First of all, let us talk 
about this question of superior knowledge 
I do not have a thing in the world that is 
not available to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia—not a thing. Ask Congressman 
HéserT and he will show you anything 
that I am privileged to see. So I am not 
in a superior position of having any su- 
perior knowledge. 

The Meo tribesmen are supported by 
the U.S. Army and the U.S. advisers and 
they have been for many, many years. 

Mr. WALDIE. Are they not employed 
by the Central Inteligence Agency? 

Mr. GUBSER. As to whom they are di- 
rected by or financed by, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but at this time they have 
the support of the United States and 
they have fought valiantly. 

Mr. WALDIE. Let me ask this question. 
Do you know whether they are in the 
employ of Central Intelligence Agency or 
whether you are at liberty to say so—you 
do not know that? 

Mr. GUBSER. No, I do not know that. 

Mr. WALDIE. Were I to ask that ques- 
tion of Mr. HÉBERT, would that knowledge 
be within his purview? Do you know? 

Mr. GUBSER. I cannot answer for the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WALDIE. Certainly, this may be a 
peripheral issue, but I understand mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices are very privy to the appropriations 
for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. GUBSER. Not on the Committee 
on Armed Services—we do not have a 
thing in the world to do with appropria- 
tions for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. WALDIE. Do you have anything to 
do with the authorization for the Central 
Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. GUBSER. I would presume—yes. 
However, I do not know about the au- 
thorizations for the Central Intelligence 
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Agency. There are facets of the bill that 
could be that—I do not know. 

Mr. WALDIE. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion or two before I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS) . I ask this question as a 
Member who is not frankly committed 
to the view that our colleague and my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McCioskey) has advanced. But I 
ask this question based upon my own per- 
sonal knowledge of some of the facts you 
have alluded to, having accompanied Mr. 
McCtoskey to Indochina and having 
been present on several occasions as de- 
Scribed by other parties who were pres- 
ent. I do not suggest to you that you have 
misrepresented what was told to either 
Mr. McCLoskKeEy or me because you were 
not there and you were of necessity re- 
quired to rely on third persons. But I 
can say to you that in several instances 
those third persons have misled you. 

The first instance is as to Reverend 
Roffe and it pains me as I know it pains 
you to hear suggested that a man of the 
cloth would mislead you, but that is pre- 
cisely what he has done, if you have re- 
ported his conversation with you on page 
24596, where you recite in your state- 
ment, and I am not quoting this but it is 
in the second column about two-thirds 
the length down, where it says that Rev- 
erend Roffe has told Mr. Hecht that he 
detected no discrepancy between the an- 
swers given by Father Menger and those 
which he heard from the refugees them- 
selves. 

Is that your understanding? 

Mr. GUBSER. That is what Mr. Hecht 
told me; yes. 

Mr. WALDIE. The fact of the matter 
is that I think these statements by Rev- 
erend Menger ought to be clearly brought 
out for your information. 

I guess you have apparently relied 
heavily on their version of the refugee 
situation in Laos. 

I only add this information to your 
well of intelligence, of their background, 
and of their credibility as I personally 
experienced it. 

In the first place, the 16 refugees in- 
volved in about a 4-hour period of inter- 
viewing, eight of whom were interviewed 
by me and eight of whom were inter- 
viewed by Mr. McC.Losxey are an inter- 
esting parallel to the refugee conclusions 
that you stated—a church group did in- 
terview 350 people. 

Mr. GUBSER., No, 150. 

Mr. WALDIE. It was 150 in 1 day and 
we were only able to interview 16 between 
the two of us in 4 hours. 

Now I want to go into their interviews 
later to see whether they have showed 
you their interviews. You have seen the 
statement. Did they have statements of 
those interviews? 

Mr. GUBSER. I was not furnished with 
that. 

Mr. WALDIE. They only gave you an 
assessment of the interviews. 

Mr. GUBSER. Exactly, as quoted; yes. 

Mr. WALDIE. Let me tell you a little 
bit about Reverend Roffe. They flew 
down into the village, that sleepy refugee 
village. You are absolutely right. You 
have been on enough trips overseas, as I 
have, to know that if you do not select 
where you want to go, you will go where 
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they want to go. They wanted us to go 
to a large party. They wanted us to fly 
up north to the capital where we could 
go to a party and have some dancing 
done by Laotian dancers. 

That was not the purpose for which 
we were there. It was not the purpose we 
should have been there. We said. “Thank 
you, but we will select the places we 
want to go.” It was rude, perhaps, but it 
was our own consensus—and I shared 
Mr. McC.oskey’s view that the infor- 
mation that would be derived from our 
selected itinerary would in all probability 
establish more accurate or informative 
information than we would have gleaned 
from sources that they delivered to us. 

We flew to this refugee site in two heli- 
copters. Both interpreters, Rev. Ed Roffe 
and Father Menger, provided us by Am- 
bassador Godley, were warranted to us 
as independent, excellent interpreters 
that had been used by the embassy on 
similar occasions in the past. Father 
Menger was in my helicopter and next to 
me. Reverend Roffe was in Mr. McCtos- 
KEY’s helicopter. My first exposure to 
Father Menger, I confess to you, was 
not a very palatable or a very warm ex- 
posure. 

On the way down the Father was dis- 
cussing the problems in Indochina, His 
statement to me was precisely these 
words: 

The trouble with the American youth of 
today is they are yellow. They are not willing 
to shed their blood for other peoples. 


My reaction to that was, as your reac- 
tion would have been, one of being aghast 
at such an accusation. My comment to 
the Father was this: 

Father, you may be familiar with the 
Laotian situation, haying been here 20 years, 
but you have been away from America for 
a long time and are not familiar with the 
American situation now. You do not have to 
go that far, however. Go to Vietnam, from 
where Mr. McCloskey and J have just come. 
Go to the hospital we visited and take a 
look at the Americans who have shed their 
blood for causes in which I do not believe 
and probably they do not believe. 


That was the basis on which I was 
introduced to Father Menger. 

During the interview of the eight ref- 
ugees, four of them in the first round I 
was interviewing with Father Menger’s 
assistance and one other reporter, who 
unfortunately did not speak Laotian and 
neither did I. With Mr. MCCLOSKEY was 
Reverend Roffe and several others who 
spoke Laotian to check his translation. 
We met after 2 hours and he commented 
to me, he said, “It is remarkable.” 

I said, “What is remarkable?” 

He said: 

The fact that there was not in one in- 
stance of one interview that I conducted an 
enemy soldier either within the village or 
closer than 2 to 10 miles from the village 
at the time of the bombing attack on the 
village that produced the wounded refugees 
or the evacuated refugee. 


I said, “That is remarkable.” 

Among my four interviews there was 
not one who did not say in his village that 
in fact there were either both Laotian or 
North Vietnamese soldiers. 

We decided that coincidence was re- 
markable, so remarkable that it should 
be tested. 
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He then took Father Menger on the 
next round of interviews. I took Reverend 
Roffe along with two men who also spoke 
Laotian. I tried to find all four of the 
refugees whom I had first interviewed to 
check Father Menger’s translation. This 
was a massive village of refugees, and 
they had faded into that population with 
the exception of one. I found that one 
refugee. 

I asked the identical questions I had 
asked in the presence and with the as- 
sistance of Father Menger. The responses 
as to the presence of ‘enemy soldiers in 
the village were entirely contrary to 
what Father Menger had testifid. 

The next three groups of refugees that 
I interviewed, not one said that there 
were enemy soldiers in the village. So 
Reverned Roffe to you was telling the 
truth when he said there was no distinc- 
tion between the translations of the ref- 
ugees given to me and those given to 
Father Menger. 

What he was saying is that there was 
no difference between the translation of 
refugees given to him than given Father 
Menger when he accompanied “PETE” 
McCLoskey with a backup interpreter, 
because in the second round of interpre- 
tations with Father Menger interpreting 
for “Pete” with a backup interpreter, in 
fact, there were no enemy soldiers in the 
village. 

So let me suggest to you from personal 
experience, as a fairly neutral observer, 
not total, and becoming less so as the 
days progress on this issue, Father 
Menger in my view is not a credible trans- 
lator. He either does not understand 
Laotian or is not willing to translate it 
as it was given. 

Reverend Roth translated it as accu- 
rately as it was delivered, according to 
the interpreter along with us. 

The question that I asked of the Em- 
bassy people all along involved the ques- 
tion the gentleman has constantly posed 
about this survey on which the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY) 
has relied, that it was a very limited 
survey of a very limited group of people 
in a very limited period of time in a very 
limited space. They claim that to base the 
conjectures and the extraction of the 
hypothesis on that, which the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY) has— 
that is a matter that concerned me. I 
asked the Embassy officials about it when 
this report finally came to light—and it 
seems a question that should concern us 
all, but I am not going to dwell on the 
details as to how it came to light or 
whether it was probably concealed or not. 
That is not of interest to me. 

The fact is that once it came to my 
attention it was immediately disclaimed 
as not being a valid refugee report, as the 
gentleman suggested was claimed by the 
Embassy people. They said that it was 
done in an inadequate manner, there 
were an insufficient number of samples, 
and conclusions therefore should be dis- 
trusted. I suggested that could very well 
be so, but I asked why they did not at- 
tempt to take additional polls to confirm 
or deny the results of that poll. 

They have it within their power. They 
own that country, and they really own 
that, I will say to the gentleman from 
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California (Mr. Gusser). The Ambas- 
sador runs that country as if it were a 
fiefdom, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency runs it as if it is a fiefdom also. 

But the fact of the matter is all the 
resources are under their control to take 
the pols and to say whether that poll 
is inaccurate. 

It may very well be a fact that it is, 
but it is the only poll they have. 

I have one more response—and I am 
sorry I have not yet yielded to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
as he requested, but I have one more 
comment. 

I was pleased to hear the response to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RIecLE) that the gentleman would join in 
requests for photographs. As I read this 
testimony quite closely, it is not the gen- 
tleman’s belief, I gather, that the photo- 
graphs that have been sought to confirm 
or deny the existence in the first instance 
of villages in the area in question are not 
in existence—those photographs are not. 

It is the gentleman’s argument, as I 
understand this, that although they may 
be in existence, they are so difficult to 
interpret, that there is a danger in re- 
leasing those photographs, because they 
may be misinterpreted. 

In response to that, I think that is a 
valid argument, the conclusion at least, 
that any photograph might very well be 
susceptible of a variety of interpretations 
as to what happened to the villages if, 
in fact, the villages have been destroyed. 
But it does seer to me as a lawyer that 
the determination is within the hands of 
the jury as to whether the evidence is 
credible or not. If it is in the possession 
of the lawyer, he should present it to 
the jury, unless he desires that jury 
not to see it. As a defense lawyer, one 
might not want the jury to see the evi- 
dence, But we are not defense lawyers or 
prosecutors here. We want the people to 
know the facts. 

What is wrong with procuring the pho- 
tographs as they exist and letting judg- 
ments be made as to what happened to 
the area in question? The gentleman’s 
judgment may differ from mine, or we 
may agree. But in respect to that, may 
I ask the gentleman simply this question. 
He has referred to two photographs that 
he displayed to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and he discussed a survey of 26 
square kilometers as to the density of 
structures. I presume in the survey of the 
26 square kilometers, a description or 
conclusion as to the density of structures 
would have required some visible evi- 
dence of the existence of structures in 
that 26 square kilometers? 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I presume—and I 
am quite sure it is correct—that was cal- 
culated from bomb damage assessment 
reports. 

Mr. WALDIE. Would that include pho- 
tographs? 

Mr. GUBSER. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. WALDIE. Do you know whether 
in that 26 square kilometers there are 
photographs of structures? 

Mr. GUBSER. I do not. 

Mr. WALDIE. Of the two photographs 
the gentleman presented to the House of 
Representatives, it was artillery damage? 
I presume it was the gentleman’s con- 
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clusion of the damage, that it was caused 
by artillery . 

Mr. GUBSER. Artillery and mortars, 

Mr. WALDIE. Who provided the 
gentleman with those photographs? 

Mr. GUBSER. They were from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WALDIE. Were they taken by 
American reconnaissance planes? 

Mr. GUBSER. I cannot answer the 
question, but I presume they were. 

Mr. WALDIE. The American forces 
were not, in fact, bombing those? 

Mr. GUBSER. No, nor were the Lao- 
tians. The purpose of those two photo- 
graphs was only to show the extent of 
damage that can be caused from ground 
action. 

Incidentally, those two photographs 
were not even up in the PDJ area but 
were in the panhandle. 

Mr. WALDIE. My curiosity is as to how 
you obtained them. No American forces 
were involved in that action. No Ameri- 
can air power was involved in that ac- 
tion. Yet there is, within the possession 
of the Secretary of War, two photo- 
graphs of villages, which relate to a to- 
tally Laotian action, I presume. 

Mr. GUBSER. Of course, we fiy re- 
connaissance many times a day over 
that area because that is where the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail is. 

Mr. WALDIE. I presume so. And I pre- 
sume equally there would be photo- 
graphs covering the area in question, as 
to whether structures exist in that area. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, it is my belief there would be 
ample photography along the LOC, lines 
of communication. 

Mr. WALDIE. Yes. 

Mr. GUBSER. But I seriously doubt 
that there is reliable, up-to-date photog- 
raphy of the areas away from the LOC’s. 
I think Captain Michel told Representa- 
tive McCioskey he had just flown a 
mission the day before along LOC 
route 7. 

Mr. WALDIE. You mentioned in your 
testimony yesterday that the bomb 
craters would not necessarily be evidence 
or that the crater would not necessarily 
be evidence of a bomb. I suspect that is 
correct. There might be a question as to 
a bomb crater, an artillery crater or a 
mortar crater. 

M. GUBSER. Or, if I might add, a 
question as to whether the bomb crater 
was caused by a Laotian pilot. 

Mr. WALDIE. There is no question of 
that. 

Mr. GUBSER. Or whether when a 
village happened to be evacuated, it was 
at the time a military target. 

Mr. WALDIE. There is also the ques- 
tion that no photograph can honestly 
answer at its inception. The area as to 
which I was confused was Mr. 
McCioskey’s question to you which 
was not able to be developed be- 
cause time expired. I am not sure, mili- 
tarily, but I gather from the question 
Mr. McCLosKgey was asking, and informa- 
tion provided to me, that a cluster bomb 
does not leave a crater. I am talking 
about CBU, not phosphorous. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Incendiary, on occasion, and anti- 
personnel. 
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Mr. WALDIE. Antipersonnel bombs 
do not. 

Mr, GUBSER. Some do, but these 1 
understand do not. 

Mr. WALDIE. Then to add further to 
the gentleman’s understanding of our 
dilemma in interpreting what is happen- 
ing in Laos, almost every one of the 
refugees I interviewed who possessed 
wounds on their bodies or who had lost 
members of their families from the 
bombing lost them from cluster bomb 
wounds, from antipersonnel bombs. The 
one exception was the white phosphate 
wound that had scarred a Meo, now a 
9-year-old boy, from his toe up through 
his back, that killed his sister and 
burned him. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is the gentleman refer- 
ring to a boy whose name I previously 
misspelled? I called him Ba Son Di, but 
I understand his correct name is Thao 
Som Dii. 

Mr. WALDIE, I do not know. I have 
that in my notes. 

Mr. GUBSER. A 10-year-old boy who 
had a burn on his right leg, whom you 
saw? 

Mr. WALDIE. Yes. 

Mr. GUBSER. I am sure we are talk- 
ing about the same person. I believe it 
is rather interesting, if the gentleman 
will permit me no more than 2 minutes 
of his time, to go into this, 

Mr. WALDIE. Surely. 

Mr. GUBSER. I asked about that 
young person. On the morning of July 6 
a USAID officer interviewed the father 
of this boy. 

Mr. WALDIE, That is the man I inter- 
viewed, the father, not the boy. I did not 
interview the boy. 

Mr. GUBSER. From the description 
I have heard of the boy's injury, I think 
it probably was a phosphorous bomb, be- 
cause I understand it was rather local- 
ized. But the father of Thao Som Dii 
told the USAF officer this morning on 
July 6 that his son was burned by na- 
palm dropped by jets while the family 
was walking along the road near the rice 
fields at some distance from their 
village. 

As I understand it from the docu- 
ments—I have never seen the boy—the 
burns could not have been napalm, be- 
cause it would have enveloped him and 
would have been much more widespread 
and not localized. The point that I make 
here is an example of how unreliable in- 
formation is when you get it from no- 
madic and primitive peoples like even the 
father who says that it was napalm when 
we know it was not. 

Mr. WALDIE. Let me suggest to you 
it is unreliable if you are not careful in 
the interviews. The father said that it 
was napalm. We suspected that he was 
incorrect because of the nature of the 
wound. We went into it in much greater 
detail and ultimately found out that he 
was talking about a white phosphorus 
bomb. 

Mr. GUBSER. Here is another part of 
the same information that I requested. 

Mr. WALDIE. Although I suspect that 
if you are burned by napalm or by white 
phosphorus——— 

Mr. GUBSER. Neither are very nice. 

Mr. WALDIE. That is right. 

Mr. GUBSER. This wire says “It is 
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also possible that the child in question 
was in fact playing with undetonatea 
phosphorus parachute flares or smoke 
markers, which sometimes occurs.” 

We know that phosphorus is only used 
for marking and screening. There are 
two other weapons, which are cluster 
bombs and which are never used except 
against supply dumps and military tar- 
gets and are not used against personnel. 

Mr. WALDIE. Wait a minute. I do not 
yield further. I want to comment on that. 
They should never have been used, and 
our policy would never permit them to 
be used. If in fact they were used it was 
a violation of our policy, was it not? 

Mr. GUBSER. May I read in response 
another portion of this telegram which 
I have and which came from Mr. Sterns, 
the Deputy Chief of Mission. It says: 

Phosphorus ordnance is never—repeat— 
never used as antipersonnel weapon in Laos. 
It has been used on one occasion we know 
of in 1969 in an attempt to burn Pathet Lao 
North Vietnamese army rice storage area. 


Mr. WALDIE. The point of the matter 
is I know what the policy is and I know 
the policy is extremely humane. The 
regulations of engagement are as mag- 
nificient documents of humanitarianism 
as you could possibly find in warfare. It 
is not the policy I am concerned with but 
the practice. I suppose every interview I 
received and which was contained in that 
refugee report could be discounted as 
maybe somebody who was motivated in 
the refugee stations, by other reasons, 
but there is sufficient basis in my mind— 
and I left Indochina, as I mentioned to 
you yesterday and as Mr. MCCLOSKEY 
knows, genuinely concerned that the con- 
clusions he had drawn from what I con- 
sidered to be limited evidence were not 
warranted. 

However, the failure to provide the 
Congress with evidence that is within 
their prerogative—not only the failure 
to provide that evidence but the actual 
policy to keep this House of Representa- 
tives from knowing about Laos—causes 
me to be highly incredible as to their ac- 
tual representations. I do not even un- 
derstand my good friend from California 
(Mr. Gusser). I do not understand the 
majority of my own colleagues in their 
refusal the other day to ask questions 
about what we are doing in Laos. 

The administration will not provide us 
with these answers. I do not cast all of 
the blame on this administration, be- 
cause the prior administration and the 
two prior administrations, both leaders 
of whom were in my own party, were 
equally adamant in their refusal to let 
the American people and their represent- 
atives know what is happening there in 
Laos. It is for that reason that I am be- 
coming increasingly of the belief that 
Mr. McCtLoskey’s charges have been far 
more credible than the effort today to 
destroy him suggests is the case. 

The evidence you have used to at- 
tempt to refute Mr. McCLosKey’s charges 
has been reports on the evidence being 
insufficient. I grant you that the evidence 
was insufficient. I granted that from the 
start, and it did not have to be diminished 
further to be insufficient. But you have 
not answered why the administration did 
not produce the concrete evidence of 
photographs and additional refugee sur- 
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veys showing how erroneous the con- 
clusions of this survey were. There must 
be evidence other than that which has 
been presented, other than a mere at- 
tack on the limited evidence Mr. Mc- 
CiLoskey has presented, that would re- 
fute the charges. 

Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WALDIE. I would be happy to. 

Mr. GUBSER. Before I respond to the 
concluding part of your statement, let 
me say to the gentleman that I admire 
the manner in which he has approached 
this problem and I admired the state- 
ments he made upon returning. In fact, 
the gentleman really makes my case 
which provoked this entire interchange. 

I have always said that Mr. McCtios- 
KEY has not proven his point and that he 
had an obligation to prove the serious 
charge he made before injuring the 
image of his country. That is what this 
argument is all about. But, nevertheless, 
it has evolved into something else. 

Mr. WALDIE. Let me interrupt the 
gentleman at that point because I surely 
do not want my silence to indicate or to 
suggest that Mr. McCtosxey has injured 
this country by his statements. I do not 
believe that at all, and make no mistake 
about it. It is my opinion that Members 
of Congress can debate passionately and 
with conviction policies of this country 
and when he expresses that disagree- 
ment with passion and conviction, all of 
which I happen to believe fit your col- 
league and mine admirably and com- 
pletely, then I feel he is entitled to do so. 

Mr. GUBSER. But, again, getting 
down to the conclusion which the gentle- 
man made, I would like to go back to 
one other point. I, certainly, was not a 
party to the interviews. I cannot com- 
ment upon the honesty of Father Menger 
or Reverend Roffe because I was not 
there. 

Mr. WALDIE. But I was. 

Mr. GUBSER. I accepted the gentle- 
man’s statement as being an accurate 
reflection of what he sincerely believes 
to be true. But it seems to me that the 
main issue which was wrapped around 
the credibility of Father Menger and 
Reverend Roffe is whether or not there 
were Pathet Lao in the villages. Now, the 
survey—the famous USIS survey upon 
which Mr. McCioskey places so much 
emphasis and relies upon so heavily says 
that 95 percent of those who lived there 
and were refugees did not go back when 
the war ended if it were occupied by the 
Communists. More than 50 percent gave 
a variety of reasons for their becoming 
refugees which included the protest 
against the 15-percent rice tax imposed 
by the North Vietnamese and the Pathet 
Lao and the fact that they were forced 
to become military porters and were 
treated as slaves and cattle. 

The other thing—I think it is clearly 
established, regardless of what the testi- 
mony may have been when Father Men- 
ger and Reverend Roffe were translating 
for you is that the Pathet Lao had oc- 
cupied those villages. Perhaps, at the 
moment they were not there, but we all 
know that every dry season the Pathet 
Lao and the North Vietmamese alter- 
nately occupy this region and that dur- 
ing every wet season the Meo tribesmen 
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come back. In other words, it changes 
hands every year. These people have been 
used as slaves and their rice has been 
taxed and at the time this is what they 
were protesting against. 

Mr. WALDIE. There is no question, 
however, that almost every refugee with 
which I had contact expressed his 
thorough distaste of the practices you 
have described. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is it not a fair state- 
ment to say that almost every refugee 
had at some time known that the Pathet 
Lao or the North Vietnamese were oc- 
cupying these villages? 

Mr. WALDIE. Oh, surely, but that does 
not mean if they were there last month 
the villages should be destroyed this 
month. 

Mr. GUBSER. Certainly, but I want 
to clear up the point and the implication 
that Reverend Raffe and Father Menger 
were deliberately concealing the fact 
that the Pathet Lao had been there. The 
facts are that they were there. 

Mr. WALDIE. It is certainly my own 
personal opinion that Reverend Menger 
was deliberately misinterpreting. He said 
at the time of the bombing there were 
no North Vietnamese or Pathet Lao in 
the village. Reverend Raffe said subse- 
quently that in fact they were there. 

So I appreciate the generosity and 
courtesy of the gentleman in yielding to 
me. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I plan to 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dettums) for 10 minutes, but be- 
fore I do so may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. WALDIE) 
has consumed 33 minutes. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the genleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from California (Mr. WALDIE) 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MCCLOSKEY) ? 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McC.Loskey) whether he would permit 
me to yield first to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Dettums) who has a 
very important mission to perform on 
behalf of the Democrats in that he has to 
go out and practice his pitching talents. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Watore) for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman 
from California (Mr. McCioskey) on his 
actions, his courage and his convictions 
with respect to what I consider are some 
very critical issues, and problems. 

I for one do not question your integ- 
rity nor your motives. I think your ac- 
tivity typifies the highest and the best in 
a public official who diligently attempts 
to inform the American people and chal- 
lenges his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to discuss some very 
serious problems, and that is the serious 
allegation of war crimes and war atroci- 
ties in Indochina. 

I commend the gentleman for specifi- 
cally raising the issue of bombing in 
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Laos, but I would like to deal with the 
broader question of war atrocities be- 
cause I personnally believe that to at- 
tack your credibility in exercising your 
right to know as a public official is tragic, 
ludicrous, expedient, and sometimes even 
theatrical. 

It would seem to me that if we are con- 
cerned about the critical issues that one 
of our colleagues raises here on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, such as 
in this matter, then I, for one, seriously 
question the value of personal debate 
with seven or eight Congressmen on the 
floor, and perhaps 30 people in the gal- 
leries. If we are serious about the allega- 
tions then why have not the Members 
of the Congress joined in calling for a 
full-scale open inquiry into the war 
crimes and other atrocity allegations in 
Indochina? If we would, then we could 
solve the matter. But standing here on 
the floor with nine people discussing the 
technicalities of bombing in my estima- 
tion is rather absurd, it is playing games 
as courtroom lawyers, grandstanding for 
the record, and does not seem to me to 
solve the critical problem of whether or 
not we actually committed war crimes in 
Southeast Asia. 

Before I go to the general issue of 
war crimes in Indochina I would just like 
to make one set of comments as the 
chairman of 4 days of ad hoc hear- 
ings on war crimes in Southeast Asia. 

One of the Marine captains who flew 
many missions in Indochina mentioned 
that one of the most precise bombing 
missions is ostensibly the computer 
bombing runs, generally flown at night. 
He indicated that, given variations in 
wind velocity, variations in speed and 
the human time lapse response, that it is 
possible that bombs could have been 
dropped as far as 6 miles away from 
strategic military targets. 

The point is that if you understand 
computer bombing runs, someone is on 
the phone who tells the pilot to push the 
button. If they push it late, either one 
of them, if there are variations in the 
speed or in the wind velocity, that bomb 
does not have to drop as depicted on a 
piece of paper in a computer, it could 
drop 6 miles down the road. 

Second, the testimony further reveals 
that the unwritten policy is never to re- 
turn to base with any bombs still at- 
tached to the plane. And on questions 
from the Chair—— 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. The gentleman has 
spoken for 3 hours. Please give me 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. I have seen a lot of them 
come back to base with their bombs. 

Mr. DELLUMS. On questions from the 
Chair and other members of the ad hoc 
committee as to “what do you do with 
the bombs?” The response was, “We drop 
them.” 

The Constitution grants Congress vir- 
tually unlimited control with respect to 
the military and military policy. War pol- 
icies and war crimes responsibility fall 
well within congressional purview over 
the military. Thus far, though, that au- 
thority has meant very little. 

There are many reasons. 

First, as with just about all congres- 
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sional functions, Congress has evolved 
into a client, not a regulator. The mili- 
tary dangles both carrots and sticks be- 
fore Congress—usually locating of or 
closing down of installations, defense 
contracts, and so forth. After a while the 
message gets across. Even when the Ex- 
ecutive has dared to slice funds from 
questionable defense projects, Congress 
not only reinstates money, but projects as 
well. Throughout the early 1960s, Con- 
gress continually budgeted the B-70 
bomber even though the administration 
had decided to let the project die, and in 
1970, Chairman Rivers successfully led a 
drive to fund a carrier that the Navy had 
not requested. 

This philosophy carries through to war 
atrocities. The military committees mir- 
ror the sentiments of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. But, only so far. For example, 
the House Armed Services Committee 
report on My Lai: 

From its inception, the . . . investigation has 
been hampered by a generally uncooperative 
attitude of the Department of the Army. 


Usually, though, the military commit- 
tees agree with the Military Establish- 
ment’s perspective that it is individuals, 
not policies, that commit war atrocities. 
The Establishment and committees fight 
every effort to investigate ultimate re- 
sponsibility for war crimes. 

Second is the ethics of Congress itself. 
Survival—reelection—not the public in- 
terest, is the motivating force in Con- 
gress. Posturing aims to avoid stands, 
avoid involvement. Closed-door negotiat- 
ing, “the art of compromise,” these are 
rewarded. 

War crimes were—and are—an ex- 
tremely sensitive topic. Remember that 
Ronald Ridenhour sent a number of Rep- 
resentatives letters detailing My Lai be- 
fore any action was taken. Standard op- 
erating procedure dictates that so-called 
crank mail will be brushed aside, thrown 
out, or referred to the Congressman who 
represents the writer’s home town. 

It took almost 8 months from Riden- 
hour’s letter reaching Congress until be- 
fore mention was made of My Lai on 
the House floor. And that notice came 
about only because the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer broke the story. The House Armed 
Services Committee had received Riden- 
hour’s letter in early April 1969; on 
November 24, the then chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Chair- 
man Rivers, made a brief speech: 

We do not know what there is to this or 
what the Army has in their files in Washing- 
ton. If, the investigating committee, and we 
will be setting as a kind of quasi-grand jury— 
if we see that this warrants further inquiry 
and should be brought out into a larger 
investigation, the subcommittee will do this. 

But, for the moment, exercising our juris- 
diction over the Army and as a subcommittee 
created for this purpose, we are making the 
first move. I think the House ought to know 
it, because I am sure you are getting a lot 
of inquiries on just exactly what we are going 
to do in the House of Representatives on 
this matter which seems to be catching the 
headlines at this time. 

In blunter terms, hed it not been for 
press reports of My Lai, Congress would 
have probably shunted aside the whole 
incident. 

Once out in the open though, con- 
gressional rhetoric gushed forth. Within 
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2 weeks of the first public arousal over 
My Lai, approximately 40 Representa- 
tives and Senators made floor statements 
on the slaughter. 

In general, Congress reacts rather than 
leads. When I joined with a group of 
other concerned Congressmen to propose 
and conduct open ad hoc hearings on 
command responsibility for war atroci- 
ties, there was expected criticism and op- 
position from the right and a general 
silence and avoidance from many Mem- 
bers termed “liberal.” 

A third reason comes from the pro- 
cedural nature of Congress. Of our essen- 
tially conservative governmental struc- 
ture, I view Congress as the most tradi- 
tional and slow-acting branch. Even- 
tually, Congress does act on most press- 
ing national problems. But so much time 
has passed between the initial causes of 
a problem, the development of an issue 
as an issue, the recognition by Congress 
that some problem exists, real action by 
Congress, and, finally, administration of 
whatever new policies or remedies are 
established to meet the problem, that by 
the time this lengthy process is com- 
pleted, the original problem is consider- 
ably changed or enlarged but the remedy 
is only tuned to its earliest stages. 

I am reasonably sure that Congress 
will eventually openly deal with the ques- 
tion of ultimate command responsibility 
for war atrocities. Yet, I am almost just 
as sure that whenever Congress would 
undertake such an analysis, it would be 
too late to have an impact on the shape 
of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. Instead, 
the whole effort would wind up as a mere 
academic exercise—but with great fan- 
fare from the Congress. 

Finally, I see much of Congress’. reti- 
cence resulting from the basic philos- 
ophies of the men who hold the key posi- 
tions in the House and Senate. Most of 
them received their basic and deepest 
political educaiton in the 1930's and 
1940’s. Simply put, their general phi- 
losophy is that they “know” what 
is right for America—and because, for 
them, American is the richest, strongest, 
most influential nation, therefore, also, 
what is “right” for the world. 

For them, it is implausible that Amer- 
ican soldiers could have been involved in 
large-scale war atrocities. They accept 
My Lai as an isolated aberration, but 
they also believe that the war in South- 
east Asia is the same type of war they 
knew and fought in, and that war crimes 
therefore are invariably punished. 

War atrocities in Southeast Asia are 
not aberrations. They are an integral 
part of the basic type of conflict in which 
America became so foolishly entangled. 
Strict military judicial enforcement may 
reduce a marginal percentage of atroci- 
ties, but I do not forsee any significant 
reduction in war crimes as long as U.S. 
forces continue an active role in South- 
east Asia. 

From testimony presented at the ad 
hoc hearings, and from my other stud- 
ies, I single out five important factors 
which are causing the continuation of 
atrocities. 

First. A key part of the psychology of 
our involvement is one of treating all 
Vietnamese people—whether South Viet- 
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namese, Vietcong, or North Vietnam- 
ese—as subhuman beings. Everyone 
who is Vietmamese is perceived as a 
“gook,” “slant-eye,” or “slope,” as less 
than human. Therefore, no real effort is 
made to distinguish between civilians 
and combatants, between friends and en- 
emies, In blunter terms, the racism per- 
vasive in this country is obviously per- 
vasive in Indochina. 

Second. Therefore, I find it a blatant 
falsehood on the part of those persons 
who tell the American public that we 
are “helping” the Vietnamese. 

Third. On the operations level, con- 
ventional warfare in a people’s guerrilla 
struggle results in multiple and continu- 
ing atrocities. People, old women and 
children are shot down in a village: For 
what military purpose? Bombs are indis- 
criminately dropped on innocent human 
beings: For what military purpose? The 
conventional warfare concept means 
that GTI's perceive all human being as 
their enemy; otherwise, the concept is 
flawed. 

Fourth, If we are to assume any re- 
sponsibility for war atrocities, then it 
must be laid at the highest military and 
civilian policymaking levels. I think that 
any time this country does not see fit 
to deal with fundamental problems that 
it will create at that moment a scape- 
goat. Black people, brown, red, yellow, 
students, poor people all have been con- 
venient scapegoats. Lieutenant Calley is 
@ scapegcat for the military command. 

Fifth. Fixing responsibility is not 
enough. I think it falls critically short 
of the most necessary close examination 
of institutional factors that give rise 
to American involvement and adventur- 
ism. We have to deal with racism, mili- 
tarism, and sexism in this country which 
is extended into the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. Too many people wring their 
hands in guilt, but do not see the need 
to go beyond dealing with symptoms and 
effects. 

My hope is that no other young person 
will have to go through the same kind 
of evil, the same kind of insanity, the 
Same kind of wanton death as we have 
suffered in Indochina. The proper role 
of Congress is to deal with basic causes, 
and the inability of Congress to confront 
the issue of ultimate responsibility for 
war atrocities must be seen as a serious 
flaw in our ideals of a democratic state. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have been perplexed as the debate 
proceeded to try to come to grips with the 
real issue involyed—as to whether these 
villages had been bombed or not. I think 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GusseR) who contests my view would 
concede the bulk of his concern is that I 
have made too extensive conclusions 
from the evidence before me. I, in turn, 
have not been able to get the gentleman 
to address the evidence itself, the evi- 
dence of hundreds of people who have 
said their villages have been destroyed. 

I noted in the argument yesterday the 
gentleman quoted William Hecht, special 
assistant to a U.S. delegation of church- 
men, who had been-in Vientiane inter- 
viewing refugees at the same time we 
were. I quote his statement: 
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Our assessment was that refugees con- 
sidered the bombing a blessing. 


That was remarkably parallel to what 
Father Menger, who had been there 15 
years and who had interviewed a number 
of these refugees with us and translated 
some for me, had stated, and I would like 
to state his precise statement off a tape 
we had with the concluding interviews 
of the refugees there. This was the final 
refugee interview, and I would like to 
read it into the record, if I may at this 
point. These are my comments and 
Iam stating them from a tape that was 
made by one of the members of my staff: 

Congressman McCloskey. “Finally, we got 
from them the fact that a study had been 
made of refugee attitudes and when I saw 
that study of refugee attitudes and it sum- 
marizes the information we are verifying to- 
day, I said I would like to take this lst of 
names and places and go up to these refugee 
villages. We were set to leave at 1:00 in the 
afternoon to come up to 272, to go up to 
Luang Prabang which would have given us 
a chance to see the northern refugee camps, 

At 1300 it turned out that the papers were 
not ready and we didn’t get them actually 
until 3:00 In the afternoon. Because of that, 
we are limited to getting one camp rather 
than site 272 and Luang Probang. There is 
nothing I would have liked to do better. 

One question I'd like to ask you—why 
would the Embassy deliberately prevent us 
from getting this information when I first 
came here? If I had followed their schedule 
that they laid out for me, I wouldn't have 
learned a single thing I learned today. Why 
would they do that? Why would a visiting 
Congressman—why wouldn't they be the first 
to tell me what these facts are?” 

A: (Father Menger) “You work for the 
government, I don’t. I don't know how they 
operate." 

Q: “Why do they do this? You know? You 
know the Ambassador. You know Ambassa- 
dor Godley. Why in the Lord’s name wouldn't 
he want me to know this information?” 

A: Idon’tknow. 

Q: Could I ask you a question? As T re- 
call, Father, your testimony to the Kennedy 
Committee, you said that the bombing was 
not responsible for the refugee movement 
but that Communist terrorism was. How do 
you feel about it now that you've talked to 
these people? 

A: Same as before. 

Q: Which means you don't believe what 
these people have said? 

A: Let me tell you. I have lived with these 
people. They will tell you one thing. You go 
back to the same people. You sit down with 
them, you have lunch with them, you live 
with them for a couple of days, you will find 
the real story. You're not getting the real 
story. 

Q2: You don’t think they were really 
bombed? 

A: Look. Wait. You want the real story. The 
immediate cause of their leaving was prob- 
ably the bombing. But that is the immediate 
cause. But the ultimate cause—the real rea- 
son is because they do not want to lose their 
freedom... 

Q2: Why didn’t anybody tell us that? 

Q: Nobody has said that. These people— 
every single one of these villages has been 
destroyed. There hasn't been a village 
we've... 

A: This is very Communist area. 

Q: The villages themselves are Communist 
villages? 

Q2: Why did they leave then to get away 
from Communists? You sald they left to get 
away from Communists, because they are 
Communist villages. I don’t get it. 

A: You never lived under Communists? 
Well, I have. 
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Q: I couldn’t live if my house disap- 
peared—was blown up. 

A: Like Laktuan. I lived up there. 57, 58, 
59. Bon Bon, Kai Kai, I know this area. 

Q: That’s irrelevant. It’s irrelevant whether 
you lived there. The question is whether 
those villages were bombed without Com- 
munist troops being there. 

A: I say you cannot understand. I will be 
very honest—I might hurt your feelings. You 
will not get a true picture—unless they know 
who you are—you will not get a true picture 
of this country in three days. 

Q: Wait just a minute. These things which 
you just interpreted—when we asked these 
questions and these answers were given. In 
your judgment, were those answers truthful? 

A: Some of them yes. Many of them no. 

Q: All right. Let’s take them. I asked them 
their name and I asked the village from 
them. Were they truthful on that? 

A: Yes. 

Q: What about their age? 

A: No. 

Q: That's not truthful. It could be any- 
thing. 

A: 


Q: I've got to get some specific things. 
When they said they were bombed many, 
many times. Were they being truthful? 

A: I don’t know. 

Q: When they said they saw T-28's and 
jets, were they truthful? 

A: Yes. Oh, sure. 

Q: When they said they saw big bombs 
and bombers, were they truthful? 

A: Yes. 

Q: When they say all their villages were 
destroyed, were they truthful? 

A: Idon’t know. 

Q: You don’t know whether all their 
houses were destroyed? 

A: Iwould... 

Q2: You haven't been out there since the 
bombing, have you? You'd be out... be- 
tween August 1969 and 1970? 

A: I know the church was destroyed. 

Q: When they told him the number of 
people killed and the number of water buf- 
falo killed, do you believe those answers? 

A: The exact number—no. 

Q: What about this woman saying her 
husband was killed? 

A: Probably true. 

Q: How about the people who showed us 
their wounds? 

A: Possibly true. 

Q: Possibly true. Possible they got their 
wounds some other way? 


This is the answer I want you to note: 


A: No. What I will say, and you should 
put it out—even though it is true—even 
though our American bombing has, in some 
instances, killed people—I don't care if it 
is 100’s or thousands—all I can say—I wish 
you would print this—quote me—thank God 
for that bombing. Otherwise, this country 
would not be free today. 


This concludes Father Menger’s tes- 
timony. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, Mr. GuBSER. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is the gentleman in- 
troducing that quotation from Father 
Menger as proof of his allegation that we 
have engaged in indiscriminate bombing 
in Laos? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I cite that citation 
because it puts both Father Menger and 
Mr. Hecht, whom the gentleman quoted 
yesterday, in context when they indi- 
cate in their judgment, regardless of the 
bombing or how many people are killed, 
that the bombing is justified. 
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AMK GUBSER. That is not the point at 
ue. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Much of the argu- 
ment the gentleman made is to the ef- 
fect that the North Vietnamese are in- 
vading the country, that the people do 
not like living under the North Viet- 
namese, and even if we are bombing it 
might be justified. 

Mr. GUBSER. No. The gentleman is 
reading conclusions into my statement 
which I never uttered. I wish the gentle- 
man would cease and desist this constant 
practice of reading interpretations into 
what somebody else says. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let me conclude 
with a piece of evidence I did not present 
yesterday. This is a report by a United 
Nations expert, which seems to me to 
sum up everything we tried to produce 
yesterday to indicate that villages of 
seven provinces had been destroyed by 
bombing. 

This is by U.N. expert Georges Chape- 
lier, who conducted during 1970 inter- 
views in depth with some 50 refugees 
from the Plain of Jars. The results of 
his findings were published in the fall 
of 1970 in a study entitled: “Plain of 
Jars: Social Changes Under Five Years 
of Pathet Lao Administration.” Excerpts 
from this report follow: 

All these efforts tended to enhance na- 
tional consciousness, but perhaps what con- 
tributed more than anything else to forge an 
in-group feeling were the heavy and recur- 
rent bombings. A brief account of what we 
consider as the major event in the five years 
under the Pathet Lao will make it easier to 
understand the reaction of the people and 
the further Pathet Lao politics of portage 
responsibilities and restriction of consumer 


goods. 

Prior to 1967, bombings were light and 
far from populated centers. By 1968 the in- 
tensity of the bombings was such that no 
organized life was possible in the villages. 
The villagers moved to the outskirts and 
then deeper and deeper into the forest as 
the bombing climax reached its peak in 
1969 when jet planes came daily and de- 
stroyed all stationary structures. Nothing was 
left standing. The villagers lived in trenches 
and holes or in caves. They only farmed at 
night, All of the interlocutors, without any 
exception, had his village completely de- 
stroyed. In the last phase, bombings were 
aimed at the systematic destruction of the 
material basis of the civilian society. Har- 
vests burned down and rice became scarce, 
portage became more and more frequent. 
(pp. 18-19). 

These people seem to be fed up with bomb- 
ing and unable to foresee the end of this 
tragic epoch. It must be noted that these 
observations are valuable at a behavior level 
and do not engage the author about the inner 
feelings of the refugees. A genuine assimila- 
tion between communism and bombing is 
frequent in Vientiane, even amongst West- 
ern-educated people. A meaningful example 
is given by the answer of a Deputy whom we 
were asking, “Do you think that Lao per- 
sonality fits well in the communist system 
or, more simply, that Lao peasants are pathy 
in PL territories?’ He replied with a large 
smile: "But don’t you know that they are 
bombed day after day, live in holes like 
animals and work in their paddy field at 
night? Is that a good life?’ Obviously, he 
assimilated communism and bombing and 
his reaction is typical of the Lao social 
climate in Vientiane. (p. 36). 


That is a quote from pages 18 and 19 
of the Plain of Jars paper by Mr. Georges 
Chapelier of the United Nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think that sums up the 
nature of the testimony given by hun- 
dreds of refugees. Nowhere in this debate 
has the gentleman from California, from 
Santa Clara County, challenged the fact 
that these refugees from seven different 
provinces accurately described the dev- 
astating bombing by U.S. Air Force jets 
of their villages climaxing in 1969, the 
Same year when this country dropped 
over half a million tons of bombs in the 
country of Laos, doubling the bombing 
in the previous year of 1968. This cir- 
cumstance I cannot say establishes with 
clarity or establishes beyond any reason- 
able doubt that we pursued a deliberate 
policy of destroying the villages, but it 
does show from the testimony of the 
witnesses who were there and saw it that 
the bombing was deliberate and was in- 
tended to destroy the structure of that 
society and confirms the testimony of the 
United Nations experts who said that the 
bombing was systematically attempting 
to destroy that society. It seems to me it 
establishes a prima facie case that the 
program and the activities of the United 
States over Laos in 1968 and 1969 were 
attended by the destruction of hundreds 
if not thousands of villages in northern 
Laos. 

Mr. Speaker, I state there is no evi- 
dence in the record that shows anything 
to the contrary. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. The 
Secretary of Agriculture reported that— 

Perhaps the brightest aspect of the agri- 
culture picture was the rise in exports to 
& record $7.2 billion in calendar year 1970, 
22 percent above 1969. 


Exports in fiscal year 1971 are esti- 
mated at $7.5 billion, compared with $6.6 
billion a year earlier, and $5.7 billion in 
fiscal year 1969. The report states that 
during the past 2 years the United States 
has done more than ever before in the 
history of mankind to combat hunger 
and malnutrition among large numbers 
of people. 


MAILING LIST BILL SAFEGUARDS 
INDIVIDUAL PRIVACY AND PUB- 
LIC’S RIGHT TO KNOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Horton), 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Sreaker, on June 
3, I introduced H.R. 8903, a bill to pro- 
hibit the Government from indiscrim- 
inately selling or distributing mailing 
lists. Today, I am reintroducing this 
measure together with 64 of my col- 
leagues. 

If enacted, this legislation would limit 
Federal agencies from distributing or 
selling any list of names of Federal em- 
ployees, past or present members of the 
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Armed Forces, or persons who are li- 
censed or required to register with any 
Federal agency unless there is certifica- 
tion that such a list will not be used for 
commercial or other solicitation or for 
any unlawful purpose. 

The bill is the result of an independ- 
ent study I conducted of mailing list 
sales by the Federal Government. The 
survey of 50 departments and agencies 
revealed that there is not established 
Government policy on the sale of mail- 
ing lists. Some agencies provide such 
lists routinely; others do not. Each cite 
the Freedom of Information Act as the 
basis for their decisions. 

The Freedom of Information Act was 
enacted in 1967 to provide the public 
with as complete access as possible to 
public records. Its purpose is to prevent 
Government agencies from unjustifiably 
withholding information that should be 
reasonably available for inspection by 
the news media and the public. Informa- 
tion can be withheld if it involves na- 
tional security, proprietary business in- 
formation, investigatory files or person- 
nel or medical files. Other statutes pro- 
tect the confidentiality of income tax 
and census data. However, the Act over- 
looks completely the mailing lists com- 
plied by Federal agencies in carrying out 
their proper roles. 

This gap in our Federal laws encour- 
ages the invasion of an individual's pri- 
vacy and, in some cases, jeopardizes his 
safety. The legislation we have intro- 
duced today will provide the missing pol- 
icy while maintaining a positive balance 
between the public’s right to know and 
the individual's right to privacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am gratified that this 
legislation has received broad-based sup- 
port from 35 Democrats and 29 Repub- 
licans and that the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Overa- 
tions and Government Information in- 
tends to hold hearings on the measure 
before the year is out. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to list the sponsors of the bill: 

List or CosPONSORS 

Joseph P. Addabbo, Democrat, of New 
York, William R. Anderson, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, Frank Annunzio, Democrat, of Il- 
linois, Bill Archer, Republican, of Texas, Her- 
man Badillo, Democrat, of New York, Edward 
P. Boland, Democrat, of Massachusetts, Shir- 
ley Chisholm, Democrat, of New York, Don H. 
Clausen, Republican, of California, Barber 
B. Conable, Jr., Republican, of New York, R. 
Lawrence Coughlin, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vanias. 

W. C. (Dan) Daniel, Democrat, of Virginia, 
Ronald V. Dellums, Democrat, of California, 
John H. Dent, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Robert F. Drinan, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, John N. Erlenborn, Republican, of Mli- 
nois, Marvin L. Esch, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, Hamilton Fish, Jr., Republican, of New 
York, Walter Flowers, Democrat, of Alabama, 
William D. Ford, Democrat, of Michigan, Bill 
Frenzel, Republican, of Minnesota. 

Louis Frey, Jr., Republican, of Florida, 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, Edward A. Garmatz, Democrat, of 
Maryland, Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., Republi- 
can, of California, Ella T. Grasso, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, Kenneth J. Gray, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Gilbert Gude, Republican, of 
Maryland, Seymour Halpern, Republican, of 
New York, Orval Hansen, Republican, of 
Idaho, Michael Harrington, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, James F. Hastings, Republican, 
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of New York, Ken Hechler, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, Henry Helstoski, Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 

Craig Hosmer, Republican, of California, 
William L. Hungate, Democrat, of Missouri, 
Norman F. Lent, Republican, of New York, 
Joseph M. McDade, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Jack H. McDonald, Republican, of 
Michigan, Romano L. Mazzoli, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, Abner J. Mikva, Democrat, of Oli- 
nois, Parren J. Mitchell, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, F. Bradford Morse, Republican, of 
Massachusetts, Charles A. Mosher, Republi- 
can, of Ohio. J 

Thomas M. Pelly, Republican, of Washing- 
ton, J. J. Pickle, Democrat, of Texas, Otis G. 
Pike, Democrat, of New York, Bertram L. 
Podell, Democrat, of New York, Tom Rails- 
back, Republican, of Illinois, Peter W. Rodino, 
Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, Robert A. Roe, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, Benjamin S. Rosen- 
thal, Democrat, of New York, Fernand J. St 
Germain, Democrat, of Rhode Island, Her- 
man T. Schneebell, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fred Schwengel, Republican, of Iowa, 
Garner E. Shriver, Republican, of Kansas, 
B. F. Sisk, Democrat, of California, Robert T. 
Stafford, Republican, of Vermont, Louis, 
Stokes, Democrat, of Ohio, Robert O. Tiernan, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, Guy Vander- 
Jagt, Republican, of Michigan, Jerome R. 
Waldie, Democrat, of California, G. William 
Whitehurst, Republican, of Virginia, Larry 
Winn, Jr., Republican, of Kansas, Lester L. 
Wolff, Democrat, of New York. 


MILITARY CREDITS TO MARXIST 
CHILE 


The SPEAKER pro temvore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I find it hard to comprehend 
the logic and basis for responsible action 
which lies behind the recent announce- 
ment by the State Department that the 
United States is extending $5 million in 
military credits to the Marxist regime of 
Chile. I find it especially hard to compre- 
hend this move in view of Chile’s an- 
nounced nationalization of American 
copper interests and the well-publicized 
concern by Argentina and other South 
American countries, all friendly to the 
United States, that Chile has mapped 
plans to wage war against them. 

I understand that our announced in- 
tention of extending the military credits 
is being made in response to a request 
for this assistance by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment and that the funds will be used 
to purchse new C-130 transport aircraft 
and paratroop equipment. 

Apparently, there are still those in the 
White House and the State Department 
who minimize the theories set down so 
long ago by Karl Marx that total Com- 
munist domination of the world is the 
ultimate goal. Perhaps they have mini- 
mized Fidel Castro and what his Com- 
munist island stronghold of Cuba repre- 
sent. And, perhaps they have completely 
forgotten the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. 

Chilean President Salvador Allende 
is, whether we want to believe it or not, 
nothing less than another well-oiled cog 
in this Communist plan for world con- 
quest. 

Nickolai Lenin once said that the 
United States would spend itself to death. 
Apparently, our State Department policy- 
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makers are not too concerned about the 
outcome of this grave prediction. We are 
not spending ourselves to death, but some 
of that money is going to assist Commu- 
nist governments. While it is hard to 
justify excessive spending any time, this 
question pales into insignificance when 
it comes to the question of helping our 
enemy. This is totally unacceptable and 
all aid to Chile must stop now. 


INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC EX- 
PLORATION INVESTMENT TAX 
ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Price) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today for the purpose of introducing 
the Domestic Exploration Investment 
Tax Act of 1971. This legislation will 
establish a 12.5-percent tax credit to en- 
courage domestic exploration for oil and 
natural gas. 

The primary purpose for this legisla- 
tion is to help reverse the present dan- 
gerous trends which appear to be leading 
toward a growing reliance of this country 
upon Middle East sources of crude oil. 
These sources could literally “go up in 
smoke” either as a result of resumption 
of Arab-Israeli hostilities or as a result 
of the internal political instability which 
plagues many Middle East countries. 

Unlike the depletion allowance, which 
has been the target of many uninformed 
persons through the years, the tax credit 
proposed in this legislation would apply 
only to wells drilled in unproven fields. 

According to the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, there are sufficient oil reserves in 
the United States, approximately 430 bil- 
lion barrels, to meet all our needs in the 
foreseeable future. In addition, a 4- to 
6-year leadtime will be necessary to de- 
velop new natural gas reserves. 

Estimates of the investment necessary 
to develop these oil and gas reserves 
mounts into the billions of dollars. Be- 
cause of the high risk to investors, there 
must be additional incentive to draw the 
necessary capital into exploration. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the issue 
of tax allowances to the petroleum in- 
dustry becomes mired in the same morass 
of sectional politics as do certain Gov- 
ernment programs to benefit agriculture. 
We always hear of the million-dollar 
windfalls that big oil and big agriculture 
are receiving from the Government. Mr. 
Speaker, I contend, however, that it is 
the constituents of the very Members 
who “rail” the loudest about these Gov- 
ernment programs who are their real 
beneficiaries. 

I urge my colleagues from all sections 
of the country to try to visualize what 
could happen if we become dependent, to 
any great extent, upon foreign oil. Sure, 
their constituents might get gasoline for 
automobiles or their heating oil cheaper 
for awhile. But, what if we have another 
7-day war in January instead of June? 
What if some sheik decides he can get 
a, better deal by selling his oil to the Rus- 
sians? 

It is in the interest of the public gen- 
erally, the oil industry, and the many 
thousands of men and women who earn 
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their livelihood in the Nation’s petroleum 
industry that I urge my colleagues to 
adopt this legislation. The petroleum in- 
dustry needs encouragement if it is to 
properly supply the quantities of oil and 
gas we must have within the next 30 
years. 

As in any business, the most important 
incentive for additional exploration is an 
adequate price for the product. In the 
long run, a price increase would benefit 
the consumer, for it would insure a con- 
tinued supply of energy: One need look 
no further than the fact that our own 
producing reserves are no longer suffi- 
cient to sustain normal consumption 
should our imports be disrupted to rea- 
lize that the present price is too low. 

It could be that the increase in the 
price of domestically produced oil may 
have to be increased by dollars rather 
than pennies, per barrel. The prospect of 
price increases of this magnitude should 
not alarm the consumer. The alternative 
to such an increase could be rationing 
or disruption of supplies. 

Another incentive for exploration 
could be tax credits. The bill I introduce 
today is focused in that direction. It pro- 
vides for the reduction of an oil and gas 
operator's yearly income tax by 12.5 per- 
cent of any money spent that year in ex- 
ploring for or developing new domestic 
reserves of oil and natural gas. The credit 
would be only temporary, expiring auto- 
matically in 10 years after enactment of 
the bill. 

The legislation is designed to help re- 
verse the present dangerous trend toward 
reliance upon insecure Middle East 
sources of crude oil, and to guarantee 
the consumer the energy supplies he re- 
quires. 

I have written the following letter to 
President Nixon expressing my concern 
about the present state of our petroleum 
industry and petroleum reserves. 

I urge prompt consideration of this leg- 
islation; not in the special interest of 
“greedy oil barons” but in the special in- 
terest of all Americans. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1971. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I continue to be 
alarmed by statements from responsible 
officials that a dependence on foreign petro- 
leum supplies is necessary or advisable. The 
evidence is persuasive that domestic oil and 
natural gas can be made available at substan- 
tially lower costs to the consuming public 
than imports from foreign nations. 

I would urge that the Administration 
establish a peril point for dependency on 
imports. This would stabilize the market and 
inform the domestic industry as to what por- 
tion of our needs it is expected to supply. Our 
present 25 percent dependency on imports in 
my opinion is already beyond the peril point. 
Unless a peril point is set we can expect past 
experience to continue, namely, 4 drifting 
into greater and greater dependency. 

I plan to introduce legislation providing 
special tax incentives for increasing domestic 
reserves of oll and natural gas, such as an in- 
vestment tax credit for expenditures (1) for 
exploration and development and (2) for im- 
proved recovery of known reserves, or any 
other tax treatment that would result in in- 
creased reserves of oil and natural gas. 

I would certainly appreciate any sugges- 
tions that you might have with regard to the 
formation of such legislation. 
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I am taking the liberty of forwarding a copy 
of this letter to General Lincoln and other 
members of your Oil Policy Committee and 
look forward to any comments you or mem- 
bers of this Committee might have. 

Sincerely, 
Bos Price, 
Member of Congress. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Davis), 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, hearings began this morning 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency regarding proposals that the 
Government guarantee up to $250 million 
in private bank loans for Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

As I understand this problem, it is sim- 
ply a matter of assuring financing that 
Lockheed needs over a temporary period 
of 3 or 4 years. This financing would 
enable Lockheed to convert an inven- 
tory worth several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into finished aircraft. 
When the airplanes are delivered—air- 
planes for which Lockheed holds firm 
orders—the payments from airline cus- 
tomers will produce the cash flow needed 
to pay back the guaranteed loans. 

The aircraft involved here is a new 
model, the L-1011 TriStar, a commercial 
passenger plane of the intermediate 
range wide bodied transport type, which 
is expected to be one of the dominant air- 
liner types of the coming decade. The 
market is estimated, conservatively, at 
something like $20 billion. 

There seems to be no question that if 
Lockheed does not get the additional 
financing, it will have to abandon the 
L-1011 and leave that entire market to 
its competitor, McDonnell Douglas, 
which would have a monopoly in the 
market for this particular type of air- 
craft. 

One of the things that I think is most 
important in this whole matter, however, 
is the number of jobs involved. This is 
especially significant at a time when 
everyone is concerned about our high 
level of unemployment throughout the 
Nation. The problem of unemployment 
is even greater in the aerospace industry 
than it is in the Nation at large. 

The chairman of the board of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Mr. Daniel J. 
Haughton, said in his testimony before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
this morning that the aerospace industry 
now employs a little over 1 million peo- 
ple. This represents a reduction of 
about 400,000 employees in that industry 
just since 1967. Unemployment in the 
industry is estimated at 24 percent— 
about four times as high as the over-all 
national rate. 

And there may be more to come. The 
authoritative aerospace trade journal— 
Aviation Week & Space Technology— 
reported in its issue published yesterday 
that it has just completed an industry- 
wide survey of employment. While the 
rate of layoffs is slowing somewhat, the 
magazine says the individual company 
forecasts indicate reductions of more 
than 75,000 employees during the cur- 
rent year. 
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As for the job impact of the Lockheed 
TriStar program, Mr. Haughton said 
in his testimony this morning that 34,000 
workers were employed on the project— 
at Lockheed and supplier companies 
throughout the Nation—in January of 
this year. Shortly after that, work on the 
project was suspended or slowed down 
because of delays in engine development, 
and several thousand of those employees 
have already had to be laid off. If the 
program has to be abandoned, all those 
who have been laid off will lose their 
opportunity to be recalled, and those not 
yet laid off will also lose their jobs. That 
means the direct loss of some 34,000 jobs. 
And when you take into account the rip- 
ple effect that loss of manufacturing jobs 
has on service workers and others only 
indirectly related, we are talking here 
about something like 60,000 jobs in all. 

Now, the Department of Labor has a 
program underway at this time, for 
which it has allocated $42 million, to 
retrain workers who have been displaced 
and become unemployed as a result of 
the decline in Government and other 
orders for the aerospace industry. The 
money in this program is considered suf- 
ficient to retrain about 10,000 workers. 
It would also help pay the costs of search- 
ing out jobs to which workers’ existing 
skills might be suitably matched, and to 
help defray costs of moving a man and 
his family to a new area if he finds a job 
some distance away from his present 
home. This program might help, in all, 
as many as 20,000 people in finding new 
jobs. 

It is popular to talk these days about 
“cost effectiveness”—which seems to be 
just a fancy way of saying what folks 
down where I come from call “getting 
the most out of your money.” 

The Labor Department program I have 
just described is a fine effort. But I 
wonder which is really more cost effec- 
tive. Spending $42 million of taxpayers’ 
money to set up a new program to retrain 
unemployed aerospace workers and per- 
haps find jobs for 20,000 of them? Or 
giving the backing of the U.S. Govern- 
ment so the banks will lend their own 
money, at very little risk that it will ever 
involve any cost to the taxpayer, to 
assure the continuance of 60,000 jobs— 
more than half of them in aerospace? 

There is no Government money in- 
volved in the proposed loans. Only the 
banks’ money. And airline customers for 
the TriStar are prepared to do their part 
by putting up an additional $100 million 
in advance payments to keep this pro- 
gram going. The banks already have $400 
million on loan to Lockheed, and if the 
Government guarantee is approved, the 
banks are ready to subordinate their po- 
sition and let the Government have first 
claim on a collateral pool that would 
provide ample security—just in case 
Lockheed unexpectedly did have to de- 
fault on the loan. 

So the taxpayer is well protected. 

But, getting back to the jobs aside of 
this question—the union that represents 
most of Lockheed’s TriStar employees 
conducted a survey to see how the laid- 
off TriStar workers were getting along. 
Four months after the layoffs began, they 
found that only one out of every 10 had 
been able to find a job. Put another 
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way—90 percent of them could not find 
work and were having to exist on un- 
employment checks or, in many cases, 
where the unemployment checks were 
not enough to buy groceries and pay 
other necessary family expenses, they 
were on welfare. 

Who pays these unemployment and 
welfare costs? The taxpayer, of course. 

Cost effective? Getting the most for 
the taxpayers’ money? I think not. Not 
when we have the alternative of prevent- 
ing the loss of up to 60,000 more jobs by 
simply authorizing the Government to 
guarantee loans to be made by private 
banks. In that way, we can keep these 
people productively employed, enable 
them to contribute to the strength of the 
economy, and maintain them as a source 
of tax income for the Federal Govern- 
ment and their own local governments— 
rather than adding the cost of main- 
taining them on already overburdened 
unemployment and welfare rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that my remarks 
have served to underline the dimensions 
of this problem. In effect, I am saying 
that, should this body fail to enact the 
Lockheed loan guarantee, we will be 
making a most expensive mistake—one 
that will cost the people of this country 
dearly. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK EQUAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have recently learned of a 
2-day educational conference held by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. with 50 of its major 
suppliers with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance of the 
Department of Labor. 

To my knowledge this is the first time 
a major corporation has invited its sup- 
pliers into such a meeting with Govern- 
ment officials responsible for the en- 
forcement of equal employment legisla- 
tion in an effort to encourage them to 
undertake effective affirmative action 
programs to ensure equal employment 
opportunity. 

This is the kind of cooperative effort 
by Government and the private sector 
so vitally needed to begin to solve the 
enormous problems of discrimination in 
employment against minority group per- 
sons and women. 

I hope that this conference will be 
emulated by other major corporations 
and be the beginning of a series of simi- 
lar meetings where the private and pub- 
lic sector join together in an effort to 
make equal employment a fact and not 
a promise. 


RALPH NADER DISCUSSES $3 BIL- 
LION A YEAR DEPRECIATION 
GIVEAWAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the June 21, 
1971, issue of the Nation contains an 
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article by Ralph Nader discussing the 
Treasury's $3 billion a year rapid depre- 
ciation giveaway scheme for businesses 
and corporations. As Mr. Nader pre- 
dicted, the Treasury has adopted the 
“proposed” regulations virtually un- 
changed, seemingly oblivious to the flood 
of economic and legal opinion opposing 
the new rules: 


BILLION-DoLLaR Tax SUBSDY—MRĘR. NIXON'S 
TRICKY BONANZA 
(By Ralph Nader) 

WASHINGTON —"Make it complex and make 
it dull” is the sure formula for putting un- 
just government policies into effect with 
little public or Congressional notice. A per- 
fect example of the technique was provided 
by the Asset Depreciation Range (ADR), an- 
nounced on January 11 at the San Clemente 
White House. It sailed out and through the 
press corps with the efficiency of a mimeo- 
graph machine, giving the reporters, and 
therefore, of course, their readers, little rea- 
son to suspect the enormous unilateral power 
of the executive branch which the move 
embodied, or the great revenue bonanza— 
more than $3 billion a year—it augured for 
large corporations. Although this tax gift 
transgresses the constitutional separation of 
powers, there is every indication that the 
Treasury Department is about to issue regu- 
lations to enact the ADR system. 

Three billion dollars is a considerable 
amount of money, even in this era of astro- 
nomical expenditures. It is more than the 
entire amount budgeted next year for the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The Presi- 
dent's welfare reform proposals were to have 
cost only $2.1 billion. Total U.S. aid to pre- 
school, elementary and secondary education 
for next year is priced at only $3.6 billion. 

The foundations for this expensive tax 
subsidy were laid by a Presidential task 
force, led by John Alexander of President 
Nixon’s former Wall Street law firm. Last 
September, that task force recommended 
basic changes in the tax laws concerning 
depreciation write-offs. Businesses were to 
be allowed to recover their capital costs in 
a short time rather than according to the 
actual useful life of the machinery written 
off, The task force noted explicitly that Con- 
gressional action would be required for a 
change to capital cost recovery system from 
the depreciation deductions currently allowed 
by Section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code, 

The Administration doubted that such a 
proposal would fare well with the legislators. 
Only two years earlier President Nixon had 
asked for a repeal of the investment tax 
credit, a device that is generally considered 
a more effective economic stimulus than ac- 
celerated depreciation schedules, and the 
White House did not want to lose face, either 
by asking for a reinstatement of the invest- 
ment credit, or by asking Congress for the 
less efficient ADR. 

It was therefore decided that the task 
force recommendations would be imple- 
mented, so far as possible, by administrative 
fiat. On January 11, 1971, President Nixon 
announced that he had approved basic 

in depreciation policy. As Don Ober- 
dorfer of The Washington Post recalls, “the 
news release and the briefing by Treasury 
Officials was dry-as-dust, and most reporters 
found themselves scratching their heads and 
wondering what the story was all about.” 

The Administration was relying upon the 
complexities of tax law to protect itself from 
public debate as to the value and propriety 
of this multi-billion-dollar tax subsidy. 
Presenting ADR as an accomplished fact, the 
President made statements which have since 
been studied and found to be erroneous, Mr. 
Nixon declared that “A liberalization of de- 
preciation allowances is essentially a change 
in the timing of a tax liability. The policy 
permits business firms to reduce tax pay- 
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ments now... and to make up these pay- 
ments in later years.” 

Prof. Robert Eisner of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, an economics expert on the determi- 
nants of capital investment, made this blunt 
rejoinder: “There is no knowledgeable ex- 
pert in the Treasury or out of it who can 
stand by ... the concluding clause of that 
sentence. ... It is unfortunate that such a 
fiat contradiction of what is an unambiguous 
matter of arithmetic and mathematics was 
made in the name of the President of the 
United States." The Treasury itself has ac- 
knowledged the arithmetic cost of the tax 
break by estimating an annual revenue loss 
of $3 billion and upward. 

There is reason to believe that the Admin- 
istration knew of the defects in the multi- 
billion-dollar tax subsidy before it made the 
announcement, In a confidential memoran- 
dum of December 11, 1970, a senior Treasury 
Department attorney—the Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Tax Policy, Mr. John Nolan— 
warned the White House that considerable 
revenue could be given to business, but that 
there were limits. He stated his serious fears 
that breaking the link between tax depreci- 
ation and the useful life of the machinery 
in question would involve an unlawful ex- 
tension of executive authority. Exactly a 
month later, the President’s ADR system did 
precisely that. The proposed system short- 
ened guideline tax lives by 20 per cent, It 
also abolished the reserve ratio test—a cor- 
rection factor based on the validity of earlier 
depreciation deductions—which was the link 
between those guidelines and the actual life 
of equipment in the hands of the taxpayer. 

There is a disturbing word for an attempt 
to get a tax break that your attorney says is 
illegal. When Sen. Edmund Muskie released 
Mr. Nolan's secret memorandum to the press, 
he set off a display of bureaucratic fireworks. 
The Acting Assistant Secretary claimed that 
he had later telephoned the White House to 
say that he had changed his mind. Perhaps 
so, but President Nixon made no reference to 
this change of mind when the matter came 
up with the press. Rather, he told reporters 
that he had received memos from other peo- 
ple in support of his position. He acknowl- 
edged that legal opinions differed on the 
matter of authority, but concluded; “Now I, 
as President, and I may say, too, formerly 
one who practiced a good deal of tax law, 
I considered that I had the responsibility to 
decide what the law is. And my view is that 
while they had expressed a different view, 
that the correct legal view . . . was to order 
the depreciation allowances.” 

In the weeks following the President’s 
exercise of legal judgment, more than a dozen 
tax authorities across the country expressed 
their view that the multi-billion-dollar tax 
break is illegal. These men include Boris 
Bittker, Sterling professor of law at Yale, 
Dean Bernard Wolfman of the Pennsylyania 
Law School, Oliver Oldman of Harvard Law 
School, and Mortimer Caplin, former Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Shortly before President Nixon spoke on 
January 11, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was formally served with papers, notifying 
him that a suit had been filed to enjoin the 
ADR system. Attorneys at the Public Interest 
Research Group had been following the ac- 
tivities of the President's task force with 
considerable interest. The task force recom- 
mendations entailed a fantastic loss of tax 
revenues with the promise of only limited 
benefits to the country as a whole. One of 
these attorneys, Tom Stanton, expected to 
submit comments before Congress if the rec- 
ommendations were proposed as legislation. 
The White House decision to act by adminis- 
trative flat meant that there would be no 
airing of the pros and cons through such 
testimony before Congress. 

Working on the basis of an early report 
in the Washington Star, Stanton and Sam 
Simon, also of the Research Group staff, 
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filed suit on January 11 and thus generated 
the necessary public discussion. They con- 
tended that the Administrative Procedure 
Act required that an agency such as the 
Treasury publish advance notice of its in- 
tentions in the Federal Register. The agency 
was then required to allow public participa- 
tion through the submission of data, views 
and arguments about the proposals. No 
mention of public participation was made 
by the President or by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at a subsequent press conference 
on January 11. 

However, shortly after the sult was filed, 
Treasury officials called in the press to ex- 
plain that the President’s announcement 
of “approved changes” did not mean that 
there would be no public hearings. The 
Treasury had simply forgotten to mention 
them. Attorneys Stanton and Simon with- 
drew their motion for preliminary injunc- 
tion when the government attorney pre- 
sented affidavits from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Tax Policy assuring that hearings 
would be held. 

On the very day that the motion was with- 
drawn, Asst. Secy. Edwin Cohen announced 
through the press that the possibility of 
any basic changes in the proposed regula- 
tions was “remote.” He added: “We don’t 
anticipate changing our mind. As a very 
practical matter, a businessman can rely on 
this going into effect, in its broad outline.” 

In short, the Assistant Secretary—who had 
served large business clients for thirty years 
as a Wall Street attorney—was assuring his 
constituents that the public would remain 
powerless to prevent the $3 billion tax sub- 
sidy, regardless of the merits of the case, or 
what was brought out at the forthcoming 
hearings. Like its budget, the Treasury's 
prejudgments come big. 

The public hearings were finally held on 
May 3, 4 and 5. The hearing room was packed 
with spectators, primarily attorneys from 
businesses favoring enactment of the regu- 
lations. The hearing panel sat at a long and 
imposing table in front of the hall. Edwin 
Cohen, the senior official present, was 
flanked by his two deputies, by Commis- 
sioner Randolph Thrower of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and by nine other Treasury 
and IRS officials. Among supporters of the 
Treasury position were speakers representing 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, AT&T, and the 
textile industry. On the other side were such 
speakers as Dean Bernard Wolfman on be- 
half of Common Cause, Nathaniel Goldfinger 
of the AFL-CIO, George Wiley of the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization, John 
Kramer of the Council on Hunger and Mal- 
nutrition, and economists Robert Eisner of 
Northwestern, Martin David of Wisconsin, 
and Richard Pollock of the University of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Cohen and his colleagues remained 
true to his word. The hearing was conducted 
in an atmosphere of strong partisanship. 
Witnesses in favor of the ADR system—al- 
most always speaking on behalf of clients— 
were complimented on their expertise and 
the fine cases they had presented. Witnesses 
against the proposals were roughly cross- 
examined and tested-for their verbal agility 
rather than for their expert knowledge. 

Dean Wolfman had come on behalf of 
Common Cause to discuss his serious con- 
cern that the proposals were illegal. He was 
deliberately scheduled for late in the day, 
and finally spoke at six o'clock, after re- 
porters had left to write their stories. As 
Sen Birch Bayh put it, the hearing was a 
“charade.” 

During testimony at the hearings, I urged 
that Mr. Cohen's prejudgment had been so 
overt as to constitute a violation of the 
Treasury's own Minimum Standards of Con- 
duct. Those provide that, “an employee shall 
avoid any action... which might result 
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in, or create the appearance of: ... (d) 
Losing complete independence or impartial- 
ity; ...or (f) Affecting adversely the con- 
fidence of the public in the integrity of the 
Government.” 

As a lawyer, Mr. Cohen knew that members 
of the public do not yet have standing for- 
mally to invoke the Minimum Standards of 
Conduct against an official acting to the con- 
trary. Thus, he has not removed himself from 
further participation in ADR decisions. But 
his response at the hearings, it seemed to me, 
did refiect his dawning realization that the 
simultaneous roles he was playing of pro- 
ponent, advocate and judge might be too 
heady a mix for administrative fairness. 

The ADR controversy continues. It is al- 
most certain that the Treasury will issue ADR 
regulations in final form. After that, a group 
of concerned plaintiffs will probably have to 
take the Treasury to court. Most likely, some 
modifications will then be made by the 
Treasury to avoid the most blatant evidence 
of illegality. On the other hand, the revenue 
loss will surely be close to that promised by 
Mr. Cohen. 

The Treasury responded to the White 
House in the December 11th memorandum 
that “you inquired whether these are the 
maximum we could do." The Treasury has 
steadfastly done the maximum for the White 
House; it remains to be seen whether it can 
be moved to serve the citizen taxpayer with 
similar zeal. For the first time those citizens 
had a presence at a Treasury hearing. Nu- 
merous lawyers and groups who became in- 
volved in the ADR issue on the public's side 
are now determined to change the ways 
whereby Treasury makes such decisions. 


NEW CAMPAIGN SPENDING BILL 
INTRODUCED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing in the House a new campaign 
spending bill which would allow a chal- 
lenger in a congressional race to spend 50 
percent more than an incumbent. This 
bill is similar to ones reported out by 
Senate and House committees but it al- 
lows a challenger in a House or Senate 
race to spend 15 cents per voter, while an 
incumbent would only be allowed to 
spend 10 cents per voter. The bill does not 
affect the 10-cent-per-voter limit for 
presidential candidates the Senate and 
House bills impose. But there is one very 
basic element which, I believe, has been 
virtually ignored during the discussions 
of the various campaign spending bills; 
that is, the incredible advantage you 
give to the incumbent in a House or Sen- 
ate race by holding his lesser known op- 
ponent to the same spending limits as 
the incumbent. 

Under my bill a challenger would be 
allowed to spend 15 cents per voter or 
$90,000, whichever is higher. An in- 
cumbent could spend only 10 cents per 
voter or $60,000, whichever is higher. 

Studying the election statistics for re- 
cent years, especially in the House, it 
becomes quite clear that the advantage 
of an incumbent is just enormous. In the 
last five Congresses, starting in 1962, 
there have been a total of 329 freshmen 
in the House. But only 150 of them got 
to Congress by defeating incumbents. 
This is an average of 30 per Congress, 
which means that on an average only 7 
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percent of the incumbents lose in a con- 
gressional election. 

I am sure that the great majority of 
Congressmen would be more than happy 
to impose eyen a zero spending level on 
both themselves and challengers since it 
is the challenger who has the tremendous 
burden of, first, getting his name known 
and, second, of getting some sort of 
image and platform across to the voters. 
The incumbent on the other hand is in 
the public’s eye for 2 years, has a large 
staff, a large operating budget at his dis- 
posal, has the privilege of the frank, and 
has the prestige of his office. 

In any election where an incumbent 
is running there are three basic possibili- 
ties concerning campaign spending: 
First, if the challenger spends significant- 
ly more than the incumbent then, all 
other things being equal, the challenger 
might stand a chance at being the in- 
cumbent; second, if the challenger spends 
approximately as much as the incumbent, 
then the chances of his defeating the in- 
cumbent will be very slim; third, if the 
incumbent spends significantly more than 
the challenger, the chances of the chal- 
lenger winning are almost zero. 

One reason, I believe, that the House 
has been so often unresponsive to the 
public will is because it is too stable an 
institution. In other words, Congressmen 
know that it is highly likely they can re- 
main in power simply by using the priv- 
ileges of their office, not necessarily by 
being active and effective. If we are not 
careful, we might find ourselves passing 
a campaign spending bill which makes it 
next to impossible for a challenger to 
overcome the enormous disadvantage he 
is at in running against an incumbent, 
especially one who has been in Congress 
for more than a couple of years. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that many cam- 
paign spending bills that have been pro- 
posed so far may indeed have the effect 
of further entrenching incumbents. The 
real trick to writing a good campaign 
spending bill is finding methods of keep- 
ing campaign spending within reason 
without making Congressmen more en- 
trenched than they already are. 


EQUALIZING OVERTIME PAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DULSKI) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
Robert E. Hampton of the US. Civil 
Service Commission has written you in 
support of legislation to equalize the law 
respecting overtime pay for Federal em- 
ployees. 

The purpose is to put part-time and in- 
termittent salaried employees on the 
same footing as wage board and full-time 
salaried employees. 

I am introducing suggested legisla- 
tion today with the cosponsorship of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Haney) 
and the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Hocan), the chairman and the ranking 
minority member, respectively, of our 
Subcommittee on Employee Benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
for the information of the Members, I 
am including Chairman Hampton's let- 
ter to you, the section analysis, and the 
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Commission’s statement of purpose and 
justification: 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1971. 
Hon, Cart ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear MR, SPEAKER: We are submitting with 
this letter for consideration of the Congress 
proposed legislation to provide overtime pay 
for intermittent (Le., no regularly scheduled 
tour of duty) and part-time General Sched- 
ule and other salaried employees who work 
in excess of 40 hours in a week. There are 
enclosed a draft bill, section analysis of the 
draft bill, and a statement of purpose and 
justification, 

It is the purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion to place part-time and intermittent 
salaried employees on the same footing, with 
respect to premium pay for overtime work, 
as wage employees and full-time salaried 
employees. 

Under existing law a part-time or inter- 
mittent salaried employee can be paid over- 
time pay for work in excess of eight hours 
in a day, but not for work in excess of 40 
hours in a week. In many cases part-time 
and intermittent salaried employees work 
with full-time, part-time or intermittent 
wage employees and full-time salaried em- 
ployees. The latter two groups are entitled 
to premium pay for either hours worked in 
excess of eight hours in a day or hours 
worked in excess of 40 in a week, whichever 
is the greater number of hours. The fact that 
the salaried part-time and intermitten em- 
ployees find themselves deprived of premium 
pay for work beyond 40 hours in a week 
causes a serious morale problem. More im- 
portantly, we feel that there is no justifica- 
tion for permitting such an inequity—per- 
forming work in excess of 40 hours in a week 
is just as onerous for a part-time or inter- 
mittent employees as it is for a full-time 
employee. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program there would be no 
objection to the submission of this proposal. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

We urge enactment of this proposal in 
order that all salaried employees can be 
treated equally in paying premium pay for 
overtime work, without regard to the em- 
ployee’s tour of duty. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT HAMPTON, 
Chairman. 
SECTION ANALYSIS 

The single section of the draft bill amends 
section 5542(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, by inserting at the beginning of that 
section the words, “For full-time, part-time 
and intermittent tours of duty,”. 

This language will have the effect of en- 
abling salaried employees with part-time and 
intermittent tours of duty to earn overtime 
pay for work in excess of 40 hours in an ad- 
ministrative workweek; at present, only full- 
time General Schedule and other salaried 
employees and part-time, full-time and in- 
termittent wage employees are entitled to 
earn overtime for work in excess of 40 hours 
in a week. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 
PURPOSE 


It is the general purpose of this bill to 
place full-time, part-time and intermittent 
salaried and wage employees on the same 
footing with respect to earning overtime pay. 

The Comptroller General has ruled that 
while part-time and intermittent General 
Schedule employees are entitled to overtime 
pay for work in excess of eight hours in a 


day, they are not entitled to overtime pay 
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for work in excess of 40 hours in a week. 
(See 46 Comp. Gen. 667.) 

The proposed bill would extend to part- 
time and intermittent General Schedule and 
other salaried employees the right to over- 
time pay for work in excess of 40 hours in a 
week by amending that section of title 5, 
United States Code, dealing with overtime 
pay for salaried employees to specifically 
cover part-time, full-time and intermittent 
tours of duty. 

JUSTIFICATION 

In many cases part-time or intermittent 
salaried employees work with full-time, part- 
time or intermittent wage employees and 
full-time General Schedule employees. The 
latter two groups are entifled to premium 
pay for either hours worked over eight in a 
day or hours worked over 40 in a week, which- 
ever is the greater number of hours. 

The fact that the salaried part-time and 
intermittent employees find themselyes de- 
prived of premium pay for work in excess of 
40 hours in a week (they are entitled to 
overtime pay for work in excess of eight 
hours in a day) causes a serious morale 
problem. 

Pay inequity and consequent dissatisfac- 
tion affect productivity and cause increased 
turnover. The problems connected with lower 
productivity are obvious. 

Increased turnover creates a double prob- 
lem: first, it is difficult to find qualified peo- 
ple in sufficient numbers who will work part- 
time or intermittent tours of duty; and sec- 
ond, program expenses are greatly increased 
by the need to recruit and train new em- 
ployees. 

From the standpoint of simple equity, 
there is no justification for paying full-time 
salaried employees for work in excess of 40 
hours in a week but not part-time or inter- 
mittent employees. Hours worked in excess 
of 40 hours in a week are equally onerous 
to the individuals working the hours, with- 
out regard to their tours of duty. 

With respect to what additional costs will 
be incurred by enactment of this bill, it is 
estimated that the total cost to the Govern- 
ment will be approximately $1.1 million 
annually. 


MIRV DEPLOYMENT FREEZE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, when this 
legislative body considered the Defense 
procurement authorization last month, 
I offered an amendment that provided 
for a freeze on deployment of multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehi- 
cles—MIRV’s. If necessary, I intend to 
introduce a similar amendment to the 
Defense appropriation bill and will 
shortly seek cosponsors for this MIRV 
deployment freeze amendment. 

Some of my reasons for pursuing this 
course are well outlined in the conclu- 
sion of the Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies Adelphi Paper, No. 75, first published 
in February 1971, “Soviet Attitudes to 
SALT,” written by Lawrence T, Cald- 
well. I find the first paragraph of the 
third conclusional point especially per- 
suasive: 


(3) TWO PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

To the extent that a trend towards “mod- 
ernism’’ has been observable in the Soviet 
Union during the last two years, the United 
States should exercise the greatest possible 
restraint in deploying weapons systems. The 
costs of possibly reversing that trend are 
heavy ones to weigh against the marginal 
gains to “security” which an ABM may pro- 
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vide. Similarly, decision-makers in the 
Kremlin must weigh the effects of its con- 
tinued strategic programmes, and especially 
the gains it achieves from secrecy about 
them, on the evolution of politics in the 
United States, If only the “strategic bal- 
ance” were at stake in the context of SALT, 
the case for each super-power to hedge on 
the side of “greater security” in terms of its 
own resources and its autonomous decision- 
making processes would be difficult to rebut. 
But each system’s future is bound up with 
the internal developments of the other. The 
case for restraint depends as much on the 
effects of strategic arms competition within 
each system as it does on the effect of that 
competition on the balance of power be- 
tween systems. Furthermore, it does not de- 
pend on either side regarding the opponent’s 
intent or the balance of political forces with- 
in the other side as finally settled. The rea- 
son for restraint in deployment is that the 
perception effects, and intra-systemic ef- 
fects of this interaction between the systems, 
are all uncertain. 


I recommend the paper to my col- 
leagues, The complete conclusion is re- 
printed following these remarks: 


CONCLUSION 


(1) SUMMARY OF THE MODERNIST-ORTHODOX 
THESIS 


That SALT should have taken place at all, 
and that these talks should appear to have 
& possibility of success, says a great deal 
about the modulation of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy in the period since the Czechoslovak in- 
tervention two and a half years ago. In 1968, 
there was the intervention itself, the paral- 
lel Soviet claim of a right to intervene else- 
where in the socialist states in the interest 
of proletarian internationalism, and the ac- 
tual attempt to extend that claim to justify, 
under the United Nations Charter, the right 
of intervention in the Federal German Re- 
public. In 1970 a non-aggression pact was 
signed with the Federal Republic, negotia- 
tions, however difficult, are continuing over 
the status of Berlin and agreement on the 
limitation of strategic weapons seems con- 
ceivable. The contrast is considerable. 

This adjustment of Soviet foreign policy 
since August 1968 clearly reflects the inter- 
action of domestic and international factors 
within the Soviet system. On the interna- 
tional side, new governments in Frarce, Ger- 
many and Britain have altered Soviet ex- 
pectations in Western Europe. These changes 
have coincided with a further deterioration 
of Soviet relations with China, and with se- 
ries of technological developments which 
have placed the necessity for choice between 
an agreement on arms limitation, and a cost- 
ly new investment in weapons systems firm- 
ly before the Soviet leadership. Internally, 
the Soviet economy has developed difficulties 
in meeting its targets for the 1966-70 five- 
year plan. More importantly, these difficulties 
have arisen precisely at a time when the rec- 
ognition has grown that the Soviet economy 
has emerged into a qualitatively new phase 
of its development, in which the old pre- 
scription of ‘steel, more steel and then some 
steel’ will not suffice to ensure continued 
growth. Rather, it is mow conceded that 
science and modern technology will provide 
the keys to growth in this new phase. 

These alterations in the Soviet Union's 
perspective on its external and internal en- 
vironment have had three specific effects. 
First, capitalism is seen now as a more com- 
plex phenomenon, and more "sober" or 
“realistic” forces are conceived to exercise 
occasional, if inconsistent, influence over the 
policy of imperialist states. This development 
offers opportunities for the achievement of 
Soviet foreign policy aims by carefully com- 
bining co-operation with “positive” elements 
in capitalism and opposition to the aggres- 
sive policies of imperialism. Second, the in- 
centive to seize this opportunity for co-oper- 
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ation with “realistic” forces within the cap- 
italist societies is strengthened by the per- 
ception of an increased danger from China 
and by the possibility that improved rela- 
tions with advanced capitalist countries will 
facilitate the acquisition of that new tech- 
nology which is now thought to hold the key 
to economic vitality at home. Third, the sense 
that current Soviet economic difficulties may 
persist, even for rather a long time, has led 
to a preoccupation with domestic concerns 
and thus to a desire to stabilize the interna- 
tional environment, including relationships 
with the main capitalist countries, in order 
to permit a concentration on “communist 
construction” at home. 

All these forces tend to turn Soviet policy 
in what has been defined as the “modernist” 
direction. In particular, an internal “mod- 
ernist”—"orthodox” conflict has clearly oc- 
curred with respect to SALT during the 
period since the Czechoslovak intervention 
and, although the relevant issues are still in 
debate Soviet policy has tended to veer to- 
wards the modernist orientation. There are 
several strands of evidence for this, First, the 
case for Soviet participation In SALT has 
involved formulations which argue domestic 
preoccupations, a highly differentiated view 
of capitalist society, and confidence that the 
strength of socialism will secure its interest 
in the struggle with capitalism. Second, the 
shape of the internal debate—that oppo- 
nents of SALT had necessarily to alter the 
form of their opposition once talks had 
begun in the late fall of 1969—suggests a 
shift of political forces in a modernist direc- 
tion in the top leadership. Third, both the 
alteration in Soviet formulations of “prole- 
tarian internationalism” during the spring of 
1969 and the treaty with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in August 1970 (issues 
not elaborated here) depended on some of 
the same evaluations of interest as those 
which support the SALT policy. Fourth, 
formulations with a modernist slant can be 
found in public pronouncements by leading 
Soviet decision-makers and in Party organs 
(examples have been abundantly presented 
elsewhere in this study). 

The issue of SALT has necessarily inter- 
acted with many others. Political ideas are 
interconnected in every political system. For 
a Communist state, ideas are even more in- 
tertwined than in non-Communist states, 
because they are presumed to fit into a com- 
prehensive doctrine which legitimates the 
ruling élite and mobilizes popular support for 
its policies. Although political ideas perform 
these legitimization and mobilization func- 
tions also in Western countries, they do so 
more overtly and directly in the Soviet Union. 
The concept of SALT therefore makes no 
sense as policy unless it is supported by a 
broadly similar tendency on other issues. On 
the other hand, policy-making in the Soviet 
Union is no less fluid than it is in any other 
system. The Soviet Union, like all political 
systems, requires compromise, requires that 
national policies be hammered out by a brok- 
erage process, combining the viewpoints of 
many people. Moreover, even if policy issues 
are thought of as represented by spectra each 
with orthodox-modernist poles, the position 
of individuals on separate issues will fall at 
different points along the various issue spec- 
tra. The combined effect of these factors is 
that while a tendency towards modernism 
on SALT does not prescribe just one possible 
policy for the Soviet Union on any particular 
issue—for example, the Middle East or Ber- 
lin—it does limit the range of the 
within which a particular Soviet policy, say, 
towards the Middle East, might fall, because 
that policy also interacts with the same is- 
sues as does SALT—for example, domestic 
preoccupation, analysis of capitalism, assess- 
ment of the balance of forces between capi- 
talism and socialism. It does for instance, 
probably exclude some policy options which 
would require for their justification a re- 
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definition of policy on e.g., the danger of war, 
the analysis of capitalism. 

This Paper, then, suggests that a modernist 
view has emerged as the dominant source 
of Soviet foreign policy. That fact does not 
preclude a wide range of conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the West, but it does 
provide a basis for co-operation on the 
grounds of mutual self-interest. The notion 
of modernism helps to define the frame- 
work by which that self-interest is under- 
stood in Moscow. More importantly, this 
study defines that framework as a range of 
issue-positicns, and argues that a general 
tendency towards a modernist orientation 
can be detected by a careful examination of 
Soviet policy towards SALT. 

The major current policy related directly 
to SALT which seems most vigorously to call 
this thesis in question, is the continued de- 
ployment of Soviet ICBM forces. It is pre- 
cisely in this context, however, that a view 
of how issues might present themselves to 
a Soviet leader is necessary to sharp analysis. 
The overall strategic balance must look very 
different to a Soviet leader than to President 
Nixon or Secretary Laird. In terms of total 
numbers of strategic delivery vehicles, the 
Soviet Union is still measurably inferior to 
the United States, although the differential 
has narrowed and one might reasonably 
doubt the significance of even 10 and 20 per 
cent differentials at the absolute levels of 
strategic capability each power has achieved. 
That persistent inferiority gains added im- 
portance when one considers the prospects of 
large scale MIRV deployment, in which area 
it is imagined on both sides that the United 
States enjoys the technological advantage. 
In such circumstances it is conceivable that 
the current Soviet ICBM deployment pro- 
gramme may not be aimed at ‘superiority’, 
and that it may seem, from the Soviet per- 
spective, to be both a prudent hedge against 
the failure of arms limitation talks and a 
step towards achieving a less unfavourable 
position in the strategic ‘balance’ of the fu- 
ture. If that were indeed the case, the issues 
of MIRV and Safeguard would have to be 
looked at rather differently, since these sys- 
tems, which are justified in the United States 
as a response to the Soviet ICBM programme, 
‘would tend to be regarded in Moscow as part 
of a renewed effort to establish or to main- 
tain American strategic superiority. 

(2) MISREPRESENTATION—ANOTHER DIMENSION 


This assessment of current Soviet ICBM 
programmes raises the complicated issue of 
the interaction between the mutual percep- 
tions, and misperceptions, of the super- 
powers. This is a major hazard on matters 
so intricate as the issues under negotiation 
in SALT. Steps which seem to be merely 
prudent when judged by one party from its 
own point of view alone are likely to be 
misperceived. Indeed, it could be argued they 
are certain to be misperceived. The process 
of negotiation is not in itself a guarantee 
against that misperception. Even if the ne- 
gotiators take elaborate pains to communi- 
cate the intent of a given set of moves to 
the other side, the problem of making this 
understanding operative in the Congress or 
in the Secretariat or in the Central Com- 
mittee will remain considerable. The chances 
in either system that the relevant publics 
will not have sufficient information or so- 
phistication to support agreements tacitly 
arranged in negotiations are very substan- 
tial. A change in environmental conditions— 
either internal or external to either system— 
could make those agreed perceptions, ham- 
mered out in the negotiating process, in- 
operative. 

How one state “perceives” the action of an- 
other depends heavily on its particular cul- 
tural and strategic outlook. However, there 
are some common elements, simple enough 
in themseélyes, which are almost never 
spelled out explicitly. Much discussion of 
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the process of interaction between the super- 
powers errs in ways which have practical 
consequences because it omits one or more 
of the following dimensions of the perceptive 
process. 

First, there exists a technological bias up- 
wards in the levels at which strategic con- 
frontation takes place. Lead-times in weap- 
on development being what they are, by 
the time one system perceives a threat to 
its position in the strategic balance and 
takes countermeasures, it is conditioning the 
shape of the interaction five to ten years 
hence and providing the shape of another 
round of perception-reaction. For example, 
the American perception of a missile gap in 
the late 1950 and early 1960s led to the 
Minuteman and Polaris ammes. By 
their completion they constituted, in turn, 
the perceptive input which led to the Soviet 
build-up in strategic forces between 1963 
and the present. That programme has served 
as justification, in turn, for the development 
of the American Safeguard and MIRV op- 
tions, which in turn will induce... There 
is, therefore, a kind of inter-nation lag, in 
which the action-reaction process spirals 
upward. 

Second, this technological escalator in the 
overall level of strategic forces is reinforced 
by an ancient diplomatic practice which has 
taken on special importance in the nuclear 
age. This is the process of competitive risk- 
taking on which all bargaining depends. In 
international politics one side in the bar- 
gaining process attempts to influence the 
perception by its adversary of its commit- 
ment to an outcome in their confrontation. 
To make credible that commitment each 
side engages in an escalation of threats often 
denominated in terms of force. Both the So- 
viet Union and the United States have de- 
veloped habits of ‘escalating’ moves along a 
ladder of ‘threatened violence’, although the 
threats are often implicit, in an effort to get 
political leverage on a situation. 

Thus, the United States developed a care- 
ful campaign in early 1965, escalating its 
military involvement in Vietnam and cou- 
pling that escalation with a variety of diplo- 
matic messages, all in an effort to communi- 
cate to the Hanoi Government and its sup- 
porters in Moscow and Peking the American 
commitment to a particular range of out- 
comes in the Vietnam confrontation. The 
Soviet Union undertook a counter-campaign, 
moving up along both escalation ladders of 
“threatened violence” and actual hardware 
support in an effort to discredit the Ameri- 
can commitment and to persuade Washing- 
ton to accept an outcome less favorable in 
its view. Similarly, the Soviet Union under- 
took an escalation campaign during the sum- 
mer of 1969 on both diplomatic and hard- 
ware planes to communicate to Peking its 
commitment to a range of outcomes in the 
border confrontation between those two 
states. This practice, designed precisely to 
influence perceptions, has given the whole 
United States-Soviet Union process of inter- 
action a bias towards the statement of diplo- 
macy in terms of force. 

Third, the perception process has normally 
been thought of as operating between two 
or more nations seen as monoliths. But the 
reality is nearly always more complex: the 
Soviet deployment of the SS-9, for example, 
is variably perceived within the American 
decision-making process. Similarly, a given 
US action, say the “Laird offensive” described 
in this Paper, is variably perceived in the 
Soviet Union. Obviously in the American 
case the perception of a given Soviet action 
is not the same for Senator William Ful- 
bright and for Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird. 

In the main, the point relates less to per- 
sonality differences, although these have an 
impact, than to institutional differences. The 
functions of the State Department, the De- 
fense Department, the academic community 
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and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
are sufficiently diverse for their perceptive 
apparati also to vary. Hence, for both the 
American and Soviet political systems a kind 
of dual process of perception exists—one 
stage relates to a shared perceptual field de- 
fined by the political culture (Marxism- 
Leninism or simple nationalism, for example) 
and the other stage is the particular fleld of 
vision of the institution in either society 
which has responsibility for making a percep- 
tion on which policy recommendations are 
based. Since several institutions have that re- 
sponsibility, one of the features of the de- 
cision-making process is to hammer out an 
agreed perception of the actions by an ad- 
versary. 

Some institutions, however, have a more 
consistent responsibility than others. One of 
the important factors which has imprinted a 
dismally upward bias on strategic mispercep- 
tion between the super-powers is that they 
both assign important responsibilities to de- 
fence institutions whose function it is to 
“over-perceive” threats and to fashion re- 
sponses with a “margin of safety.” Together, 
these naturally produce a kind of mirror- 
effect, by which each reinforces the misper- 
ceptions of the other. Policies which give 
weight to institutional defence biases in one 
society make it more likely that the institu- 
tions with the same defence biases in the 
other society will also receive relatively great- 
er weight in the decision-making process 
there. In this way, the defence institutions 
mutually generate self-fufilling prophecies. 
If one side decides in choosing between con- 
flicting assessments of its adversary that it is 
“safer” to err on the side of the judgment 
of its defence structures, it makes it more 
likely that the other side will also decide to 
hedge by assigning more weight to the judg- 
ment of its defence structures. 

Virtually the whole history of the nuclear- 
missile age can be taken as illustrative of 
this mirror-effect. There have been two stages 
of action-reaction, and we are presently in 
the third stage. First, there was the threat 
to American interests represented by the 
initial Soviet success in 1957-58 with its 
ICBMs. Khrushchey exaggerated these capa- 
bilities and thereby reinforced the natural 
insecurity caused by this technological de- 
velopment in Washington. Hence, this So- 
viet threat was perceived by the United 
States as greater than it was. However, the 
United States did not merely respond to this 
“agreed” perception which the administrative 
system must produce in order to construct 
its policy. It over-reacted even to its own 
perception; and in addition, undertook, be- 
cause of the institutional bias already de- 
scribed, to achieve an extra margin of safety. 
Accordingly, the actual American response, 
the Minuteman and Polaris programmes, was, 
in some sense, three rungs of perception 
above the threat actually posed. These pro- 
grammes in turn became the threat to the 
Soviet Union, which no doubt similarly mis- 
perceived, over-reacted and added a margin 
of security to its over-reaction. The Soviet 
Union's SS—11 and SS-9 programmes which 
resulted and its build-up of its ocean-going 
fleet, have become a new threat to the United 
States, which is again over-perceived, and 
so on. 

This, of course, is an over-simplification. 
But that the mirror-effect continues to oper- 
ate has been illustrated by the Nixon-Laird 
campaign for Safeguard in 1970. It projected 
the ambiguous threat of the Soviet SS—-9 
programme to 1974-75, and argued that if 
that programme continued unabated, the 
strategic balance by that year would be ad- 
justed unfavourably to the United States. 
It is the responsibility of the Defense Depart- 
ment to anticipate “negative futures” and 
to prescribe programmes to counter their 
effects. But 1970 was a delicate moment of 
great uncertainty, and to undertake a pro- 
gramme designed to counter the specific 
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effects of the current SS-9 and SS-11 pro- 
grammes if they were continued to 1974-75 
could have two results: 

(a) to make it more likely that those pro- 
grammes would be continued in future as a 
counter to the proposed threats; 

(b) to make it more likely that the Soviet 
leaders would assign relatively more weight 
to their own defence structures in dealing 
with the ‘new’ threat of the Safeguard and 
MIRV programmes (the ‘mirror-effect’). 

The Safeguard and MIRV decisions have 
clearly risked producing an impact counter 
to the interests of ‘modernism’ in the Soviet 
Union. 

As the United States and the Soviet Union, 
with their vastly different political cultures, 
grope their way towards some kind of agreed 
strategic stability, neither can be certain of 
the effects of its actions either within its 
own system or within that of its adversary. 
Each power is aware that its actions have 
some impact within the other system, and 
speculation about the nature of that impact 
is an unspoken—or seldom spoken—question 
in the decision-making processes of presum- 
ably both Moscow and Washington. But, to 
judge by the public evidence, this question 
has relatively little effect upon policy, partly 
because of the bias of the government sys- 
tem itself and also because of insufficiently 
active awareness of the mechanisms involved. 
These difficulties have to be faced if the up- 
ward bias of the arms race is to be con- 
tained. 


(3) TWO PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


To the extent that a trend towards ‘mod- 
ernism’ has been observable in the Soviet 
Union during the last two years, the United 
States should exercise the greatest possible 
restraint in deploying weapons systems. The 
costs of possibly reversing that trend are 
heavy ones to weigh against the marginal 
gains to ‘security’ which an ABM may pro- 
vide. Similarly, decision-makers in the 
Kremlin must weigh the effects of its con- 
tinued strategic programmes, and especially 
the gains it achieves from secrecy about 
them, on the evolution of politics in the 
United States. If only the ‘strategic balance’ 
were at stake in the context of SALT, the 
case for each super-power to hedge on the 
side of ‘greater security’ in terms of its own 
resources and its autonomous decision- 
making processes would be difficult to rebut. 
But each system’s future is bound up with 
the internal developments of the other. 

The case for restraint depends as much 
on the effects of strategic arms competition 
within each system as it does on the effect 
of that competition on the balance of pow- 
er between systems. Furthermore, it does not 
depend on either side regarding the oppo- 
nent’s intent or the balance of political 
forces within the other side as finally settled. 
The reason for restraint in deployment is 
that the perception effects, and intra-sys- 
temic effects of this interaction between the 
systems, are all uncertain. 

However the particular issue of SALT is 
resolved, the nations in the West in general 
and the United States in particular cannot 
evade the fact that their foreign and defence 
policies have a domestic relevance within the 
Soviet Union. Nor can the Soviet Union and 
its allies ignore that their policies have a 
similar impact within the United States and 
the West. The problem ts difficult and poorly 
understood on all sides. At a minimum, the 
analysis by which all parties weigh their 
foreign policy decisions needs to be extended 
to encompass the effects on the relations, 
both between and within the different sys- 
te 


ms. 
It is possible that the present moment in 
history offers a rare symmetry of interests 
between the super-powers in particular and 
the “cold war” blocs in general. In the Soviet 
Union, a delicately balanced modernist ori- 
entation has emerged which is based on cau- 
tious optimism that developments in the 
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capitalist world are favourable to it and pro- 
vide a reasonably secure opportunity to turn 
toward urgent domestic preoccupations. In 
the United States, also, a broad bipartisan 
(in fact, multipartisan) consensus has de- 
veloped that the most pressing national re- 
quirements are domestic. Each, then, has a 
chance to place the kind of “bet” of which 
President Kennedy spoke in 1964. They share 
a mutual interest in “going to the 70s” hav- 
ing achieved relative stability, at least at the 
nuclear level, in their adversary relationship. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XIII 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, not 
very many banks get into trouble with 
the supervisory authorities, and when 
they do, they generally make every effort 
to tighten up and fly right. Not so with 
the Sharpstown State Bank. Once Frank 
Sharp started running his bank into the 
ground he carried out a steady course. 

There are about 13,382 FDIC-insured 
banks in the country today. Of these 
only 244 or so are in any kind of trou- 
ble at all with the FDIC. Just 54 banks 
in the whole country, as of June 30, 
1970, were classified as having serious 
problems—that is to say, problems that 
could lead to their closing, and could 
lead to the FDIC making any kind of 
payout to cover the deposits of bank 
customers. The Sharpstown State Bank 
was one of these. Very few banks get in 
trouble with the FDIC; very few stay 
in trouble; few ever get into serious trou- 
ble; very few big banks ever get into 
trouble, and very, very few big banks 
collapse. Sharpstown State Bank was 
one of a tiny fraction of problem banks 
in the whole United States; one of the 
handful of banks its size that had any 
trouble at all; it was practically the only 
one of its size that had any serious prob- 
lems. Sharpstown was a strange bank 
indeed, and it was the habitat of real 
sharpies—sharpies in the sense that they 
knew how to commit fraud on a grand 
seale. 

The specialty of Sharpstown State 
Bank was loans to its own officers and 
directors. The bank went to extraordi- 
nary lengths to get money to lend to its 
officers and directors, through the use 
of brokered deposits. Of recent bank col- 
lapses a goodly number are attributable 
in some part to the use of brokered de- 
posits. Sharpstown State Bank had $31.6 
million in brokered deposits at the time 
it collapsed—and it also had loans to 
Frank Sharp and his companies totaling 
perhaps $30 million. So frantic were 
these inside dealings that near the end 
of Sharpstown State Bank’s decline, 
Frank Sharp increased his loans from 
$22 million to $30 million within the span 
of 30-odd days. 

All of this wheeling and dealing start- 
ed back when Frank Sharp was chair- 
man of the board of the Sharpstown 
State Bank and Will Wilson was its gen- 
eral counsel. 

The FDIC examiners first noted this 
tendency toward wheeling and dealing 
at Sharpstown State Bank about 6 years 
after the bank opened for business. At 
that time the bank examiners found 
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“marked deterioration in asset quality 
and sharp increase in loans to officers, 
directors, and their interests.” It was 
then, early in 1967, that Sharpstown 
State Bank changed in FDIC's eyes from 
a fair bank to a problem bank—one that 
had to be watched closely. 

But the vigilant eyes of the FDIC did 
not deter the sharpies from their deter- 
mined self aggrandizement. Even as the 
FDIC tightened its watch on the Sharps- 
town State Bank and issued more and 
more severe warnings, Sharp and his 
pals drove the bank deeper and deeper 
into the hole. 

Within a year after the FDIC noticed 
the strange behavior of Sharp’s bank, 
they felt compelled to take the rare step 
of meeting with Sharp and the bank 
president, Joe Novotny, to warn about 
the dangers of certain practices and ex- 
cesses, and to urge the bank to turn it- 
self around. But Sharp and Novotny 
simply said that they were not breaking 
any laws. In other words, they had no 
intention of listening to the warning. 

At the time Sharp was telling the 
FDIC to get lost, that he was not violat- 
ing any laws, his legal adviser was of 
course Will Wilson. 

Wilson had every reason to know that 
the bank was in trouble. After all, he was 
a former banking commissioner, and he 
was supposed to know what a troubled 
bank looked like; he had seen enough 
problem banks and failed banks to know 
the difference between sound banking 
and silly banking. And he also should 
have known that problem banks are few 
and far between, and that he was in 
sharp company. But to the signs of 
trouble and the warning, his client was 
blithely saying, “Well, we aren’t break- 
ing any laws.” 

If Wilson knew what the situation was, 
he must have known that it was rare, 
and it was serious. Yet his client was tell- 
ing the bank examiners not to bother 
him with technicalities, he was within the 
law. 

If Wilson warned Sharp about the seri- 
ousness of the situation it did not take. 
Within weeks Sharp was using the bank 
to buy up the National Bankers Life In- 
surance Co. And Wilson certainly 
had impressed Sharp as a lawyer, be- 
cause not long after Sharp lectured the 
FDIC on the banking code, Wilson got 
the job of setting up the purchase of Na- 
tional Bankers Life Insurance Co., for 
which he, of course, became general 
counsel. 

Wilson must have known what was 
happening to the Sharpstown State 
Bank. He must have known that Sharp 
was flirting with disaster. He must have 
known, but he seems not to have tried to 
stop his benefactor. 

It is this same Will Wilson who is now 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. It is his boss who decided to grant 
Frank Sharp immunity, and to see that 
he got the best of all possible deals—a 
suspended sentence and a $5,000 fine for 
looting tens of millions of dollars from 
banks, insurance companies, investment 
companies, realty companies, and even 
an order of priests. . 

Frank Sharp must know a great deal 
about Will Wilson—and vice versa. 
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CFR MISSION—TRANSFER BLAME 
TO MILITARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in speaking on the sham of the CBS con- 
cern over the American people’s right to 
know, I raised the question as to why the 
national opinion molders do not tell the 
American people about the CFR and the 
secret plan underway to shift the re- 
sponsibility for the failures of our bank- 
rupt foreign policy from the CFR to the 
military. 

Last evening’s Washington paper, the 
Evening Star, carried a classic example 
of the transfer of the war responsibility 
by developing an image of scorn and re- 
buke against the military while at the 
same time promoting CFR spokesmen as 
peacemakers. 

On page 1 of the paper appears a pic- 
ture captioned: “At the Paris Meeting.” 
It portrays Henry Kissinger and Ambas- 
sador K. A. Bruce, both smiling to give 
the American people an image of con- 
fidence that something is being done in 
the name of peace. 

Immediately beneath the Kissinger- 
Bruce photo are the pictures of two U.S. 
Army generals in a story captioned: 
“Leader of Americal Division is Relieved 
of Command.” The article infers that the 
reprimand was due to the loss of too 
many American men in a recent no-win 
battle. 

No one tells the American people that 
the two “peace envoys,” Kissinger and 
Bruce, are members of the CFR—the 
financial-industrial-intellectual aristoc- 
racy which has consistently been at the 
controls of all policies in Vietnam, in- 
cluding that for which the military gen- 
erals have been made the scapegoats. 

So that Members may see for them- 
selves the amassment of wealth, intel- 
lect, and power concentrated in the some 
1,450 members of the CFR, who just by 
coincidence always seem to come into top 
decisionmaking positions in our govern- 
ment. I placed the 1969 CFR membership 
list of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 
12, 1971 at page 24681. 

I insert the two newsclippings at this 
point: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

July 12, 1971] 
US. Parts NEGOTIATORS MEETING WITH 
KISSINGER 

Paris.—Henry Kissinger, President Nixon's 
adviser for foreign affairs, conferred for two 
hours today with U.S. peace negotiators on 
the implications of the latest Communist 
proposals at the Vietnam peace talks. 

Emerging from the meeting at the U.S. 
Embassy, Kissinger refused to answer news- 
men’s questions as to whether he would meet, 
or be in touch with anyone from the Com- 
munist side of the Paris talks. 

Kissinger scheduled an intensive round of 
consultations with chief U.S. peace nego- 
tiator David K. E. Bruce and his aides before 
fiying to San Clemente, Calif., late tonight to 
report to the President. 

U.S. officials earlier had ruled out the pos- 
sibility of Kissinger seeing Communist rep- 
resentatives, although both Viet Cong For- 
eign Minister Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh and 
Hanoi's special adviser Le Duc Tho have 
stated their readiness to meet him. 
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Kissinger flew to Paris just after midnight 
on the last stop of a 10-day fact-finding trip 
that took him to Saigon, Bangkok, New Delhi 
and Rawalpindi. 

He was welcomed at the airfield by Bruce, 
U.S. Ambassador Arthur K. Watson and mem- 
bers of the U.S. diplomatic corps. 

In Paris, "s main interest is a 
detailed study of the new Viet Cong peace 
plan submitted at the conference July 1 
The seven-point plan offered includes pro- 
vision for release of American prisoners of 
war simultaneously with the withdrawal ot 
U.S. troops provided President Nixon sets a 
terminal date for the pull-out before the end 
of the year. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
July 12, 1971] 


LEADER OF AMERICAL DIVISION IS RELIEVED 
or His CoMMAND 


Saricon (AP)—Maj. Gen. James L. Baldwin 
has been relieved of command of the Ameri- 
cal Division, and military sources suggestea 
today that it was because of the heavy toll 
taken by North Vietnamese sappers in an 
attack on Fire Base Mary Ann in which 33 
Americans were killed and 76 were wounded. 

An official statement said Baldwin is “be- 
ing reassigned by the Department of the 
Army,” and a spokesman for the U.S. Com- 
mand refused to comment. 

An Army spokesman at the Pentagon said 
he had no information on Baldwin's new as- 
signment, and conceded that this is unusual. 

However, other military sources said there 
were “unusual circumstances” surrounding 
Baldwin's replacement and suggested that it 
was the outcome of an investigation into the 
attack March 28 on Fire Base Mary Ann, a 
battalion headquarters base of the Americal 
Division’s 196th Infantry Brigade 25 miles 
west of Chu Lai. 

The toll was the highest of any such at- 
tack on a U.S. base in the war. Some officers 
and enlisted men claimed that the base’s 
defenses were lax and the troops were not 
prepared for an enemy attack. The men had 
not seen much fighting in the previous few 
months and were about to turn the base over 
to the South Vietnamese. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick J. Kroesen, who had 
been assistant chief of staff of operations 
at the U.S. Command in Saigon, took com- 
mand of the division in Chu Lai on Friday, 
while Baldwin was in the United States on 
leave. 

Baldwin had the command less than eight 
months, since Nov. 23. Generals’ periods of 
command of combat units in Vietnam have 
varied widely, from a few months to a year. 

Baldwin left on leave in June and was 
due back day after tomorrow. But informants 
said the division's officers were told Thursday 
that he would not return. 

The attack on Mary Ann was one of a 
series of events that have smirched the re- 
cord of the Americal Division since it was 
organized in Vietnam in late 1967. The most 
notorious of these incidents was the MyLai 
massacre on March 16, 1968. 


CHARGES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
McCLOSKEY OF DELIBERATE POL- 
ICY OF INDISCRIMINATE BOMB- 
ING HAVE NOT BEEN ESTAB- 
LISHED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HuNGATE). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GussEr) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
a long day and I shall proceed to a con- 
clusion quickly. 

I was delighted to hear my colleague 
(Mr. McCLOsKEY) say—and I hope I 
paraphrase him accurately—that the 
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evidence he has presented does not estab- 
lish a deliberate policy that we are in- 
discriminately bombing villages in Laos. 
I think that is a very fair statement and 
one of the few areas of agreement that 
we have had today. 

The gentleman took certain views with 
him to Laos which alleged such an in- 
discriminate policy. He concludes that he 
was deceived by the U.S. Embassy and 
our consular officials there. He concludes 
that he has been deceived by Father 
Menger, by Reverend Roffe and by US. 
Air Force officials. He banks upon a U.S. 
Information Service report which ad- 
mittedly was taken from a limited few 
refugees who were unusual, and who 
came from the area where there was the 
heaviest ground fighting, 95 percent of 
whom said they would not go back to 
their homes if the Communists still con- 
trolled the area. 

There was some question about 
whether that report was valid, and 
whether the summary which he now ad- 
mits he received before leaving accu- 
rately reflected the survey. I have read 
them both, and they do. 

Then, he bases his case upon inter- 
views through an interpreter with 16 
refugees when others were around egging 
the respondents on, and when the people 
who took the survey admit the statistical 
inadequacy of their effort. 

Then he says, They will not show me 
photographs to tell me I was wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I hate to use an over- 
worked phrase, but at what time did the 
gentleman stop beating his wife? 

Now, there are new Members in this 
Congress who are young and enthusias- 
tic, and I commend them for it. They are 
anxious to get at the truth, and I 
commend them for that. But believe me, 
the conscience of human beings who 
serve as Members of Congress is not 
something that is unique and new. It has 
been present right along over the 19 
years I have served here. We have not 
suddenly become moral indigents who 
do not want to get at the truth and who 
try to suppress it. 

I know about the climate which exists 
today. People are disgusted with this 
war and the policy of involvement in 
Vietnam which I think is probably one of 
the worst mistakes we have made. But 
we cannot seize upon this climate and 
start from the presumption, start an 
investigation from the presumption, that 
the United States is guilty of horrible 
acts. 

I think the gentleman has not proved 
that there was a deliberate policy of in- 
discriminate bombing of villages. I think 
he made a charge which does serious 
harm to this Nation. He had the respon- 
sibility to seek more of the truth and 
present a case better than what he today 
admits does not establish a deliberate 
policy of indiscriminate bombing of vil- 
lages. That is what this argument has 
been all about. 

Perhaps this is the issue. Who is the 
enemy? Is it North Vietnam? Is it the 
Vietcong? Is it the Pathetlao? Or is it 
the United States of America? 

I hope that in this climate of frustra- 
tion which permeates this entire Nation 
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that we can sometime start giving our 
country the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


HELP FOR LAGGING AREAS NEED 
NOT WAIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MELCHER. For more than 2 years 
now, the Governors and congressional 
delegations from the Upper Missouri 
Basin States have been attempting to get 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
White House to announce the establish- 
ment of an Upper Missouri Basin De- 
velopment Commission. 

The Governors, Congressmen, and U.S. 
Senators from the five States—both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—have been 
unanimous in this endeavor. 

When the five Governors met at Rapid 
City, S. Dak., June 30, they joined in a 
resolution reaffirming their support of a 
commission and joined in another urging 
distribution of opportunity to States 
where outmigration is a serious problem. 

Here are two more examples, Mr. 
Speaker, where there is need to “put your 
money where your mouth is.” 

We have a law authorizing regional 
commissions. Congress has even ear- 
marked $300,000 to start the Upper Mis- 
souri Basin Regional Development Com- 
mission. Congress has voted to extend 
the Economic Development Act, and 
specifically title V which authorizes such 
commissions, rather than put the money 
in a revenue sharing jackpot. 

There is no good reason not to author- 
ize the commission this afternoon—but 
it does not get done. 

DISTRIBUTION OF OPPORTUNITY I5 JUST AS 

POSSIBLE 

The Federal Government now procures 
over $85 billion in goods and services an- 
nually. It is spending nearly $20 billion 
on research and development. 

If we are serious about rural develop- 
ment, we can send billions in contracts 
out to firms and factories in the smaller 
communities of rural America and we 
can transfer a few Federal agencies out 
to the country where the air is fresh and 
pure instead of having more skyscrapers 
built privately, for lease to the Govern- 
ment, here in the problem-ridden Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

I include the resolutions adopted by 
the five Governors of the Upper Missouri 
Basin in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, with 
the suggestion to the administration that 
the response to them can be immediate if 
there is a real intention and determina- 
tion to do something about rural devel- 
opment: 

RESOLUTION ON MISSOURI RIVER REGIONAL 
Economic DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Present: Governors Anderson, Montana; 
Exon, Nebraska; Guy, North Dakota; Hath- 
away, Wyoming; and Kneip, South Dakota. 

To the congressional delegations of Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota: 

Be it resolved that we unanimously sup- 
port the continued effort of our congression- 
al delegations on a big-partisan basis to con- 
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tinue their efforts for the establishment of 
the Missouri River Regional Economic Devel- 
opment Commission. 

Be it further resolved that the five Gov- 
ernors wish to express their appreciation to 
the Congressional Delegations for their past 
efforts in this regard. 

Moved by Governor Anderson, seconded by 
Governor Exon. 

Passed unanimously. 


RESOLUTION ON DISTRIBUTION OF OPPORTUNITY 


Present: Governors Anderson, Montana; 
Exon, Nebraska; Guy, North Dakota; Hath- 
away, Wyoming; and Kneip, South Dakota. 

Whereas our states including North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana have for decades experienced a serious 
outflow of people, especially our well educated 
youth who pursue opportunity elsewhere be- 
cause of limited opportunity here; and, 

Whereas the United States is experiencing 
a severe and persistent dislocation and shift 
in population which is causing mounting 
problems of out-migration from farms and 
small towns causing a decreasing tax base 
and insufficient people to maintain minimum 
services such as schools, hospitals, parks, 
sewer and water systems, etc., on the one 
hand, and on the other hand this outmigra- 
tion is causing, in part, problems of urban 
glut, such as increasing crime, smog, racial 
tension, water pollution, clogged mass transit, 
crowded schools and hospitals, etc; and, 

Whereas these opposite sides of the same 
coin—under population and congested popu- 
lation—are root causes of high social and eco- 
nomic costs involving a diminishing quality 
of life in America; and, 

Whereas out-migration from our states 
of our own youth is not a phenomenon of 
nature but is man made and too often the 
result of inadequate, inadvertent, and unco- 
ordinated national government policy, plan- 
ning and programming: 

Now, therefore, we call for a congressional 
declaration of a national policy on distribu- 
tion of opportunity which solicits effort by 
the private sector as well as state and local 
governments to recognize and aid in distribu- 
tion of opportunity and hence stabilization 
of population through such devices as: 

A. Interstate Commerce freight rate adjust- 
ment to allow the midwest to be competitive 

B. Regional multi-state economic planning 
and action through organizations such as the 
Missouri River Economic Development Com- 
mission 

C. Small Business Administration type 
loans with preferential interest rates to in- 
dustry in under populated states 

D. Preferential tax programs for such in- 
dustry 

E. Manpower on the job training for new 
industry 

F. Water resource development through re- 
gional effort 

G. Agricultural programming recognizing 
the social and economic value of individual, 
non-corporate farming 

Moved by Governor Guy, seconded by Gov- 
ernor Exon. Passed unanimously. 


REFORMING FEDERAL AID TO 
URBAN AREAS 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include an 
article written by the National Journal.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the July 3 
issue of National Journal contained a 
fine article by William Lilley III concern- 
ing the commitment of both parties to 
comprehensive reforms in the delivery 
of Federal aids to urban areas. The ad- 
ministration, the Senate Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs Committee, and 
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the House Banking Committee are all 
involved in seeking new ways to rebuild 
our cities, both large and small. 

As Members of the House know, the 
Housing Subcommittee, of which I am 
privileged to serve as chairman, is a lead- 
er in this effort. Our report, “Housing and 
the Urban Environment,” sets forth a 
very comprehensive series of far-reach- 
ing proposals for improving our Federal 
housing and urban development efforts. 
This report is the product of more than 
9 months of study, field trips, and meet- 
ings by three panels of the subcommittee, 
chaired by three outstanding Members 
of the House—Mrs. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
of Missouri; Mr. THOMAS L. ASHLEY, of 
Ohio; and Mr. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, of 
Pennsylvania. They were most ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Henry S. Reuss, of Wis- 
consin, one of the House’s outstanding 
leaders in revenue sharing and efforts to 
reform and revitalize State and local 
government. 

The article by Mr. Lilley reviews the 
efforts of both the Congress and the ad- 
ministration in this wide-ranging effort. 
I commend his article to your attention: 


URBAN Report/Boru PARTIES READY To Scrap 
GRANT PROGRAMS IN Favor or “Crry STRAT- 
EGY” PACKAGE oF AID 

(By William Lilly III) 

Republican and Democratic policy makers 
are shedding old beliefs in a scramble to re- 
build completely a $2-billion-a-year package 
of programs to help the cities. 

Nearly everybody involved in urban pro- 
grams in Washington now rejects present ap- 
proaches as inadequate and intellectually 
bankrupt. 

The change in attitude has been quiet and 
sudden. And it has profound implications for 
both major parties, for the nation’s cities and 
for their mayors. 

Sweeping legislative and administrative re- 
forms, all being developed by relatively in- 
dependent clusters of politicians and techni- 
cians, are in the works. 

Both parties are revising, at increasing 
speed, their traditional ideas of what the fed- 
eral government should do for local govern- 
ment. 

Reform Democrats are willing to scrap the 
urban programs of the past three Democratic 
Presidents: Truman’s Fair Deal urban re- 
newal program and the congeries of New 
Frontier-Great Society extensions of urban 
renewal, including model cities. 

Republican reformers, in turn, are chang- 
ing their party’s historically frugal position 
on federal aid to the cities. 

A top aide to Sen. John Sparkman, D-Als., 
chairman of the Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs Committee and a key man on housing 
and urban legislation in the Senate, said: 

“I've been in this (housing and urban af- 
fairs) game for 14 years—since 1957—but 
this is the greatest year for change that I’ve 
ever seen. 

“Nobody seems to be talking about it in 
the press, but more is going on in the way 
of sweeping changes than ever before. This 
year makes the whole Democratic package of 
1961 look like a once-over-lightly job, and 
that was the year that the federal govern- 
ment went along for the first time with 
housing subsidies for lower-middle-income 
families and not just for the poor. 

“This mood of reform is not just a result 
of a new Republican Administration; it’s 
much more fundamental. Pretty much every- 
one is unhappy with the way that things are 
going.” 

REFORM 

The new urban affairs catchword in Wash- 

ington is “city strategy.” It describes a new 
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approach to the use of federal dollars. The 
goal is to promote comprehensive urban 
planning in city halls, not in Washington. 

Democrats: Moving toward “city strategy” 
is an important political shift for Democrats. 
It represents an admission that the cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid approach has failed. 

Ashley—Rep. Thomas L. Ashley, D-Ohio, a 
nine-term veteran widely regarded as the 
leading Democratic expert on housing and 
urban development policies, said: 

“The present urban development programs 
have just about reached their ultimate fund- 
ing plateau. They are not contributing to a 
rational growth policy. In fact, some are 
even counterproductive. Even with all our 
vast expenditures, we're not making much 
progress in the central cities, 

“Almost nobody believes that if we fully 
funded urban renewal—jacking it up an- 
nually from approximately $1 billion to $3 
billion—and met the mayors’ backlogs, that 
we would make much progress. We either 
reshape the urban development programs, 
or we have real political difficulties.” 

A member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Ashley is chairman of an 
ad hoc subcommittee on urban growth and 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee’s 
panel on delivery and consumption of fed- 
erally aided housing. 

Republican nudge—House Democrats al- 
ready were studying new approaches to city 
programs when the White House sprang 
revenue sharing on them, but the threat of 
having some mayors wooed away by Presi- 
dent Nixon gave urgency to their study. (For 
reports on the earlier stages of Housing Sub- 
committee activity, see No. 2, p. 59, and Vol. 2, 
No. 50, p. 2691). 

Rep. William S. Moorhead, D-Pa., chair- 
man of another Housing Subcommittee 
panel on metropolitan development, said, 
“The Democrats, and especially the Speaker, 
are on the spot politically to come up with 
an alternative to revenue sharing—both gen- 
eral and special, which are being touted as 
aid to the hard-pressed cities. 

“Well, the Speaker thinks that revenue 
sharing is dead, but we believe that the 
Democratic Party just has to have a reason- 
able alternative.” 

Package—Moorhead said Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills, D-Ark., chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, “is working on one 
part of it with his recently proposed $3.5-bil- 
lion aid package for the cities; public service 
jobs are another part; and bigger block 
grants are another.” 

Ashley, Moorhead, Rep. Henry S. Reuss, D- 
Wis., another senior member of Banking and 
Currency, and Rep. William A. Barrett, D- 
Pa., chairman of the Housing Subcommittee, 
have met twice with Speaker Carl Albert, D- 
Okla., and Majority Leader Hale Boggs, D-La., 
to hammer out party strategy on the reform 
package once it clears the full committee. 

“We are going to try to have a bill by the 
end of June,” Ashley said. “When it’s ready, 
Albert will hold a TV press conference to an- 
nounce it as the Democratic alternative to 
help the cities. Each of the panel chairmen 
has made presentations to him. He's quite 
pleased that we've got a constructive alterna- 
tive to revenue sharing. 

“If everything goes right for us, we have a 
good chance of getting this thing to the floor 
this year.” 

Roadblock—Some factors beyond the sub- 
committee's control could block the package. 

For example, hearings on an Administra- 
tion request for a $250-million loan guar- 
antee for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. have dis- 
rupted the calendars of the banking com- 
mittees of both houses. If they were occupied 
with the Lockheed bill until the August re- 
cess final action on the housing package 
might be deferred until 1972. 

Republicans: The Nixon Administration is 
just as active as the Democrats in the reform 
movement. 
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HUD Secretary George W. Romney and 
Richard P. Nathan, assistant director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, have re- 
peatedly and emphatically characterized the 
existing categorical grant-in-aid system for 
the cities as unworkable. 

Another important figure in the Adminis- 
tration reform move is Floyd H. Hyde, the 
HUD Department’s assistant secretary for 
community development. Formerly assistant 
secretary for the embattled model cities pro- 
gram (1969-71) and before that mayor of 
Fresno, Calif., (1965-69), Hyde has emerged 
as one of the principal spokesmen in the 
Administration demanding new approaches 
and a greater national effort to help solve 
urban problems. 

Now the top federal administrator for 
HUD’s entire range of hardware programs, 
such as urban renewal (42 USC 1450 et seq.) 
and water and sewer (42 USC 3101), Hyde is 
blunt about the shortcomings of these pro- 


grams. 

"I believe that we could greatly expand the 
funding of existing categorical-grant-in-aid 
programs like urban renewal and make al- 
most no improvement,” Hyde said. “The prob- 
lem is simply stated, but it has profound im- 
Plications, such as a whole new national 
definition of what makes a city better. 

“We now can say that the categoricals 
just treat the symptoms. As a result, while 
we are busy putting Band-Aids on one 
neighborhood, the cause is at work in an 
adjoining neighborhood, creating more of 
the same decay. We have to start reorient- 
ing our thinking so as to give priority at- 
tention to the human aspects of commu- 
nity development. 

“This change will involve a long-overdue 
but radical change in our intellectual per- 
ception of how to help the urban commu- 
nities,” Hyde said. “And what is starting 
with the HUD package of programs is go- 
ing to have to expand to the HEW, Trans- 
portation and Labor Departments, where 
they have significant responsibility for ur- 
ban problems.” 

Winners and losers: Working drafts of var- 
tous legislative proposals make it clear who 
will win and who will lose with a new 
approach. 

The big winners will be the nation's hard- 
pressed cities, which will get more money, 
and their mayors, who will get more power. 

The big losers will be the semi-autonomous 
agencies which have traditionally controlled 
urban aid programs—the public housing au- 
thorities, urban renewal agencies, water and 
sewer districts, transit authorities and 
others. 

Said 


Sparkman'’s aide: “There is no ques- 
tion about the general direction of all these 
reform currents—the upgrading of the pol- 


iticlans and the downgrading of the 
technicians.” 

Moreover, all the plans under considera- 
tion—whether Democratic or Republican— 
propose to decentralize power, leaving Wash- 
ington less and the mayors more. 

Contest: So pervasive is the struggle for 
change that Patrick Healy, executive direc- 
tor of the National League of Cities, said: 
“It has taken on all the aspects of a con- 
test between the two parties.” 

Major entrants in the contest are the 
Democrats on the Senate Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs Committee, led by Spark- 
man; Democrats on the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, in league with some 
Republicans; and the HUD and OMB Ad- 
ministration team. 

Bending: In the contest, Democrats have 
come closer than ever before to the Repub- 
lican position on decentralization of power; 
Republicans have moved toward the Demo- 
cratic approach to funding. 

Reforms by both sides have been devel- 
oped either along revenue-sharing lines— 
which the Republicans prefer—or along 
block-grant lines—backed by Democrats. 
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By definition, either would redistribute 
power which the categorical grant approe.ch 
has concentrated in Washington. 

Orthodory—Decentralization is a major 
element in Republican orthodoxy, In keeping 
with that, the Administration proposed & 
special reyenue-sharing plan in which no 
community would need to apply for funds, 
and in which there would be no federal re- 
view of plans for their use. The aspect of the 
reform came relatively easily for Repub- 
licans. 

Labor block—Democrats have found it 
hard to come around to decentralization. 

According to Healy, the Democratic block- 
grant reforms represent "a new Democratic 
initiative and a major shift in party strategy. 
Until now, the Democrats have bought the 
AFL-CIO approach to meeting local need. 
The AFL-CIO has opposed all forms of rev- 
enue sharing because organized labor does 
not have the clout and the influence at the 
local level that it wields at the national 
level,” 

Healy said organized labor's opposition to 
decentralization is a very simple proposition. 
“They can better serve their own people if 
spending programs are fashioned in Wash- 
ington,” 

“That way,” he said, “they develop the 
project approach to the program and then 
make their support for it contingent on the 
writing in of a Davis-Bacon clause.” (The 
Davis-Bacon Act (48 Stat. 948) requires the 
Labor Secretary to set wages for federally 
assisted construction at the prevailing wage 
rate in the area.) 

“Up till now,” Healy said, “the Democrats 
have bought that. Now they are fashioning 
program citywide rather than piecemeal, It 
means they recognize that city problems are 
worse than they thought.” 


FUNDING 


Where shifting power to the cities was 
difficult for the Democrats, sending more 
money with it, and on a long-term basis, 
was difficult for the Republicans. 

Even some Democrats will find trouble 
with the new concept toward which both re- 
form groups are moving—that cities no 
longer are required to justify their need for 
money project by project, but solely by vir- 
tue of the fact that they need money. 

Daley: Mayors also have long urged a 
guaranteed income for the cities. 

Their most powerful spokesman for that 
view has been Democratic Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago. 

According to Daley, cities need “a new and 
straightforward bipartisan national urban 
policy that will provide the cities not with 
piecemeal programs, confused with admin- 
istrative edicts, but massive infusions of re- 
sources in large blocks, with assurance that 
these resources will continue for at least the 
rest of the century.” 

Sparkman: “The on-again, off-again, stop 
and go federal funding experience has done 
more harm and wasted more money than we 
will ever know,” said Sparkman, who has 
been the Senate’s urban affairs leader since 
1955 when he became chairman of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee. 

“Whatever we do this year, I hope that we 
try to solve this one deficiency,” he said. 
“Once federal policy is developed to pro- 
vide federal funds to aid cities, the govern- 
ment should stick to its promises and cities 
should be able to plan in advance.” 

Sparkman’s staff has been working on a 
plan to bypass annual appropriations by us- 
ing four-year contract authority. 

The bill, now in a fourth draft, also uses 
a rule of thumb for financing that would dou- 
ble available funds from $1.5 to $3 billion. 
Surviving thus for in the redrafts is a pro- 
posal to increase each city’s funds by 15 per 
cent a year. 

The Sparkman draft includes all of HUD’s 
hardware programs except model cities, at 
$575 million per year, which would be al- 
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lowed to run its statutory life of five years, 
something the mayors have lobbied hard to 


t. 

Even before model cities lapses, its social 
development activities such as education, 
health, manpower training and public safety 
would be funded under general provisions of 
the Sparkman program, 

Sparkman’s bill would require cities to 
submit five-year community development 
plans. HUD would have to approve the plans 
and conduct post-audit checks on city per- 
formance, evaluating each city on the basis 
of its success in meeting its own plan. 

The bill also would require cities to have 
an adequate low-income housing plan and 
adequate housing code enforcement to pre- 
vent the spread of blight. 

An aide to Sparkman said: “We regard the 
application process as a check on the poli- 
ticians. In that respect, and insofar as we are 
stipulating (the housing) activities, we are 
going halfway between the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s revenue-sharing program and the 
existing categorical system. 

“Otherwise, we knock out the feds when it 
comes to detailed clearances and we turn 
over to local control the detall, the operations 
and the management.” 

House: Working independently of Spark- 
man and his staff, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has reached approxi- 
mately the same position. 

Prime movers in the House have been 
Reps. Moorhead, Ashley and Reuss, all senior 
members of the House Subcommittee. Staff 
members and outside consultants have work- 
ed with them. 

The Moorhead package, which is now be- 
ing marked up by the full Housing Subcom- 
mittee, is similar to the Sparkman bill in 
that it: 

Provides for contract authority which 
would bypass the appropriations process; 

Offers the cities a first-year total of $3 
billion; 

Requires citywide development plans, al- 
though they would cover only three years 
instead of the Senate's five. 

“It retains the general national purposes 
of the existing program and thereby avoids 
the pitfalls of revenue sharing—where mon- 
ey could be used for any idiotic thing,” said 
Moorhead. 

Administration: “On decentralization,” 
said Healy, “the Republicans are really act- 
ing in very orthodox ways. What is reformist 
now about the Republicans is that they are 
willing to give the locals the financial re- 
sources. . . . Now they are putting their 
money where their mouth is." 

Breakthrough—The Administration propo- 
sal for revenue sharing to fund community 
development calls for nearly $2 billion a year 
to be allocated by a computerized formula 
among cities with populations over 50,000. 

Although the proposal is less than the $3- 
billion plan of the Democrats, and depends 
on annual appropriations rather than long- 
term contract authority, it does represent 
an ideological breakthrough for the Repub- 
licans. 

In lobbying for the bill, Romney has re- 
peatedly told Members of Congress and may- 
ors that under the Nixon plan, “no city 
would get less money and most would get 
more." 

Assistant Secretary Hyde said that the Ad- 
ministration shift on funding represented 
“quite a breakthrough.” 

Infighting—But it was not accomplished 
without a struggle. 

Hyde said that he, Romney and Under 
Secretary Richard C. Van Dusen had “to 
move the White House away from the notion 
of automaticity” toward a perpetual funding 
concept. 

“OMB kept talking in terms of ‘automatic 
grants,’ meaning that they were to be dis- 
bursed by computer as opposed to some local- 
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application-federal-review process,” 
said. 

“We kept saying that ‘automaticity’ doesn't 
properly describe our special revenue-sharing 
concept. What we want special revenue 
sharing to be is a method to achieve annual- 
ized, stabilized funding to meet a city’s 
needs. When you shift from the concept of 
automatic grants to annualized, stabilized 
funding, then you have a real political break- 
through.” 

Hold harmiess—Hyde’s “breakthrough” 
was formally endorsed by the White House 
when it promulgated the “hold harmless” 
concept that no community would get less 
under special revenue sharing than it had 
gotten in the past. It was a Republican way 
of saying what mayors like Daley had been 
demanding—a guarantee of annual funding 
in perpetuity. 

City view—Samuel V. Merrick, chief lobby- 
ist for the National League of Cities-U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, said the Administra- 
tion has been pushed into perpetual funding 
almost as the lesser of two evils. 

“Nathan and the other ‘good government’ 
types in the Administration have been think- 
ing of this just in terms of decentralization 
and administrative simplicity,” he said. 

“Urban renewal has in it all the problems 
which cost overruns pose for accountants, 
and the average urban renewal project is 
now running at 100 per cent over estimate. 

“The problem is a long-standing one. It 
has just driven the budget bureau wild that 
they can never figure out what urban renewal 
is ultimately going to cost. 

“The high practitioners of the game like 
Logue and Cox played it almost limitlessly,” 
Merrick said, “with one thing leading to an- 
other on each project. No one in Washing- 
ton could control Logue’s imagination. And 
then the budget bureau would be confronted 
by surges of political power and arm-twist- 
ing by the high practitioners as they tried to 
float their overruns.” 

Edward M. Logue, now president of the 
New York State Urban Development Corpora- 
tion, was executive director of the New Haven 
Redevelopment Authority (1964-60), and ex- 
ecutive director of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority (1967-71). Lawrence M. Cox, 
former HUD assistant secretary for urban re- 
newal (1969-70), was executive director of 
the Norfolk, Va., Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority (1949-69) . 

“So you can say that this whole conversion 
is a defensive move as well as an offensive 
one. It might cost a lot more in the aggregate, 
but at least the increases will be controllable, 
predictable and orderly. That’s an argument 
that Mahon might buy as well. At least from 
a budgetary or accounting point of view, you 
can always say that the present program is 
out of control; the backlog could go beyond 
the existing $3—4 billion to $10 billion or even 
infinity.” (Rep. George H. Mahon, D-Tex., is 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee.) 


Hyde 


CONSUMER ISSUE 


The question of how to help the cities has 
become a consumer issue, which accounts in 
large part for the new Democratic-Republican 
consensus for change. 

Extensive cuts in urban services—police, 
fire, sanitation and the like—have been 
threatened in major cities during the past 
year, and this trend—which hits at the 
voter’s health and safety—is coming home 
to Capitol Hill and to the HUD Department, 

No longer do urban experts in Washington 
talk glowingly about the hardware aspects of 
federal aid to cities—programs like urban 
renewal and model cities. 

Rather, federal officials want now to talk 
about the voting consumer of urban pro- 
grams; they talk of “community develop- 
ment.” 

At HUD. this changing perception of the 
urban problem is demonstrated by a proposal 
to change the agency’s name: Romney wants 
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his department to be called. “The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment.” 

On Capitol Hill, the change is reflected in a 
remark by a top Sparkman assistant: “What 
we need to develop are communities, not 
houses or central business districts.” 

City hall: Mayors say federal recognition 
of their plight reflects two trends: The cities 
are beginning literally to die, and suburbs are 
beginning to suffer big-city problems. 

At all times, mayors discuss their problems 
in terms of the consumer—the urban dwellers 
who must put up with decay. Their attitude 
is both cynical and bitter as regards the sud- 
den shift in federal concern. 

Atlanta—Atilanta’s Democratic Mayor Sam 
Massell Jr. said: “People can now see that 
the problems have reached dramatic and 
highly visible points in almost every city. So 
now they are paying attention. In Atlanta, 
it was a lot of things that suddenly came toa 
head, what you might call a long heritage of 
urban growth and decay. For example, the 
fire department has condemned my city hall; 
we now get traffic congestion so bad that 
everything just stops; the government has 
slapped a $60-million bill on us to clean up 
water pollution; and the racial split in 
Atlanta has gone from 65-35 white-black to 
50-50 in just 10 years.” 

San Francisco—Democratic Mayor Joseph 
L. Alioto of San Francisco said, “I'll tell you 
why we're finally getting a change in federal 
attitudes. The suburbs are now beginning 
to be affected by big-city ills and they’re 
seared to death. Their crime rate has begun 
climbing faster than ours. The poor are try- 
ing to get out of the center cities and into 
the suburbs. The suburbs are trying to keep 
them out, and the Nixon Administration is 
helping them. 

“Also, the extreme deterioration of Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Detroit and Newark has 
scared the hell out of everyone. They are 
cutting back on policemen, firemen and sani- 
tation men. Believe me, it’s one thing in this 
country to talk about how you need help 
to take better care of the poor and it’s an- 
other thing to talk about firing policemen. 

“Our warnings that things would come to 
this were neglected because of racial prej- 
udice. When urban unemployment was in 
the ghetto, that was one thing; but when 
it spread to the skilled and the middle class, 
then the issue of urban decay is elevated 
to groups with more political power than the 
poor, the black and the aged. 

“Right now, I tell people that this is the 
critical point in time for San Francisco. If 
we get the federal help we're asking for, then 
we believe the situation in San Francisec 
can be stabilized and the problems will be 
manageable. If we don’t, then we’re in rea) 
trouble.” 

Birmingham—tThe crisis of urban decay is 
not limited to the biggest cities. As a Spark- 
man aide said, “It’s evident to anyone that 
the cities—all the cities—are going to hell. 
Take Birmingham. Its downtown has begun 
to go sour. It needs money it doesn’t have 
for additional safety provisions, lights, public 
transportation—the kind of dressing up with 
new pubic services that will make the cen- 
ter city attractive again.” 

Washington: At the federal level, the 
men and women who deal with city policy 
now are aligning their views with those of 
the mayors. 

They are increasingly concerned with what 
Rep. Benjamin B. Blackburn, a Republican 
from Atlanta, calls the “people problem.” 
And they believe increasingly that their pre- 
vious solutions were naive. 

Healy—City lobbyist Healy said: "The Ad- 
ministration and Congressmen appear to 
have realized that one-shot approaches just 
don’t work, that it doesn’t make sense to 
build the physical facility and then walk 
away with no attention to the urban en- 
vironment or to a comprehensive city 
strategy. 
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“I guess we're getting a trickle-down ef- 
fect in Washington of the complex stuff that 
Pat Moynihan was writing about and the 
even more complex stuff that Jay Forrester 
was writing about.” 

(Jay W. Forrester, professor of manage- 
ment at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was brought to the attention of the 
Nixon Administration by Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, who was one of Mr. Nixon's 
principal urban advisers in 1969-70.) 

(Forrester, creator of computer models of 
the dynamics of urban development and au- 
thor of several award-winning books and 
treatises on the subject of industrial and 
urban dynamics, has been used extensively 
as a consultant in Washington.) 

“The burden of Forrester’s and Moyni- 
han's message,” Healy said, “was that too 
many legislative decisions made on an ‘n- 
tuitive basis were really counterproductive. 

“They claim that cities are very complex 
systems where unintended second-offer ef- 
fects can be ruinous and where the ideal 
solutions often are counterintuitive.” 

Healy said the federal government is just 
beginning to show signs of realizing that. 

“Ashley and his urban growth subcommit- 
tee have really come down hard on the need 
for local and national strategies for urban 
community development,” he said. “His 
hearings are the best yet.” 

Congress—Rep. Blackburn, 44-year-old ac- 
tivist member of the Housing Subcommittee, 
echoed Healy’s view. 

“We've spent a lot of money and nothing 
is getting better,” he said. 

“The decay of our center cities has now 
become our overriding concern. It can't be ig- 
nored forever; it just has to be dealt with. 

“But the problem with the present HUD 
programs is that they don’t come to grips 
with the basic problem. They are concerned 
only with real estate, not with people. What 
they do is improve real estate, and while 
they are doing that—and very expensively— 
they relocate the real problem, which is the 
people who lived in the slum. 

“I think the entire HUD package, housing 
as well as urban development, should be re- 
structured along the lines of people prob- 
lems and community development.” 

Ashley said, “We helped lay the cornerstone 
for this new approach with our ‘Urban Grow- 
th and New Community Development Act of 
1970 (84 Stat 1770)," when we said in our 
‘statement of findings and purposes’ that 
our present processes of urban community 
development were wasteful and destructive 
and that our existing urban development 
programs were contributing to that waste 
and destruction. We never said that till last 
year.” 

HUD—Hyde said: “We have to start re- 
orienting our thinking to give priority at- 
tention to the human aspects of community 
development—it’s the intellectual analogy to 
identifying causes rather than symptoms. 

“I tell the people in the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials—public housing and urban renewal offi- 
clals who are affected by this upgrading of 
the mayors and downgrading of the tech- 
nicilans—that they have to reorient their 
thinking toward human values. 

“It’s just NAHRO now, but it is going to 
spread to all the local government tech- 
nicilans—transit authorities, public works 
agencies and so on. 

“These experts are going to get shaken up 
in the transition, and it’s not their fault. 
They are really victims of our system of treat- 
ing physical symptoms. Their training has all 
been in the technicalities of the physical pro- 
duction process, not the politics of commu- 
nity development.” 

THE MAYORS 

Reform leaders in Congress are beginning 
to come across for the cities because the may- 
ors are beginning to get across to Congress. 
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For years, mayors have protested the re- 
strictiveness, arbitrariness, and delays in the 
present system. 

Parties ties: They have become effective in 
recent months, and some of those who are 
hardest on Democratic programs are Demo- 
crats. 

UhIman—Wesley C. Uhlman, Democratic 
mayor of Seattle, said: “We have finally got- 
ten our message through—that the present 
system of aid is insane, there's just no other 
word for it. 

“The Members of Congress have finally 
come to realize that. They’ve set up an enor- 
mous storehouse of categorical grant-in-aid 
assistance which they really can't use. All 
the cities are in what I call an ‘M and O 
crunch’—they don’t have what it takes for 
maintenance and operations. 

“That's not very glamorous, but it is damn 
important when it comes to our using the 
categoricals. Basically, the categoricals are 
for esoterica, and we don’t have the resources 
to operate the esoterica. I can get lots of 
money for new libraries, but it doesn’t do 
Seattle any good because I can’t pay for the 
books or the staff to operate them. In fact, 
we've been closing some of our libraries. The 
same for the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. We want money to pay the 
cops; they want to give us money to buy 
esoteric hardware.” 

Flaherty—Peter F. Flaherty, Democratic 
mayor of Pittsburgh, was equally blunt about 
mayors making use of the categorical sys- 
tem. 

“Take this grant program for law enforce- 
ment assistance,” he said. “I’m after them 
all the time for money for the unglamorous 
things and they want to give me helicopters. 
Three different times they've tried to give 
me helicopters. We just don’t need helicop- 
ters in Pittsburgh.” 

Maier—Milwaukee Mayor Henry W. Maier, a 
Democrat and newly elected president of the 
mayors conference, said, “We've been telling 
Congress two things for a long time now— 
the amount of money we're getting is pitiful 
and the way we're getting it is pitiful. Our 
complaints are finally starting to surface.” 

Merrick—Lobbyist Merrick said, “Congress 
seems finally to have learned what the may- 
ors had to learn at first hand—that humans 
are just not complex enough to manage the 
horrendous pile of urban programs that the 
federal government has constructed. Life 
just is not long enough to make things like 
that work.” 

New breed: Mayors say also that they have 
changed as a group and that the change 
eliminates the rationale for the categorical 
8 


ystem. 
John J. Gunther, executive director of the 
mayors conference, said that “in the past, 


Congress used to set up programs and de- 
liberately exclude the mayor in order to pro- 
tect the citizens, especially the poor and the 
minorities. Now, the center citv governments 
represent their citizens, which is precisely 
why the suburbs resist working with them.” 

John Herbers, urban specialist for The 
New York Times, came away from the 
June 12-16 convention of the mayors con- 
ference in Philadelphia with a strong impres- 
sion that the mayors were right when they 
said they had changed. 

In the newspaper’s June 20 edition, Her- 
bers said of the conference's 17-member 
Legislative Action Committee, headed by 
New York's Mayor John V. Lindsay: “This 
group has its duds. But as a group, the may- 
ors probably are more impressive, more ar- 
ticulate, more persuasive than a representa- 
tive group of 17 Governors, Senators or Rep- 
resentatives. Nurtured on adversity, they are 
lean and tough and believable.” 

Age—tThere has been a noticeable drop in 
the average age of mayors in recent years, for 
example. 

A National Journal analysis found that 
new mayors have been elected in 39 of the 
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nation’s 50 largest cities since 1965. In the 
transition year in those 39 cities, the aver- 
age age of the outgoing mayor was 55.9 and 
of the incoming mayor, 43.8. 

The average age of the mayors in all 50 
cities has dropped from 54.4 in 1965 to 49 
in 1971. 

Realities—New Orleans Mayor Maurice E. 
(Moon) Landrieu, a Democrat, said the fed- 
eral government had gone through two sepa- 
rate approaches to urban aid, both designed 
to keep money and power out of city hall on 
the premise that mayors would not serve the 
poor and the black. 

“First, we had to shift away from the con- 
cept of the 1930s where we diluted the power 
of the mayor in order to guard against graft 
and waste,” he said. 

“To do so, we increased the power of citi- 
zen boards. 

“Then we went through the phase of pro- 
viding one-shot funding according to narrow 
categorical standards because the mayors 
were denying the blacks and the under- 
privileged—either by de jure segregation in 
the South or by de facto segregation in the 
North.” 

Landrieu argued that the need for the 
second approach no longer exists. 

“Those things are past us,” he said, “main- 
ly because of the growth of the political 
power of blacks and the poor. Also, we now 
regard as bankrupt the notion that talented 
citizens, operating free of political con- 
straints, can achieve the kind of progress we 
really want. No longer will people be dictated 
to by citizen commissions.” 

Lobbying: In Philadelphia, mayors gaye 
special credit for their recent successes to 
Lindsay’s legislative action committee. 

Formed on Dec. 7, 1970, the committee 
travels to Washington and other big cities in 
what Lindsay called “our monthly road show, 
entitled, ‘Grim Faces of 1971.'" 

The purpose of the committee is to press 
for enactment of conference resolutions, 
most of which call for increased federal aid. 

Alioto effort—Only recently have the 
mayors come to this kind of lobbying; the 
first effort was the formation in 1969 of 
Alioto’s “full-funding” drives in Congress 
for urban renewal and other aid programs. 
(For an analysis of those campaigns, see Vol. 
1, No. 4, p. 170, and Vol. 2, No. 23, p. 1180.) 

“I learned from that whole experience 
what seems pretty self-evident now,” Alioto 
said. “No mayor can really do his job unless 
he spends at least one day per month in 
Washington. 

“The beginning of this whole effort to get 
what we need out of the federal govern- 
ment—like the kinds of things Mills told us 
about with his $3.5 billion urban aid pack- 
age—this all started with my move back in 
1969 to get full funding for urban renewal. 
By 1970, we had that down to where we could 
get some practical results. We got 300 city 
leaders to come to Washington and button- 
hole their Congressmen. That had never been 
done before, and it paid off. We got urban 
renewal increased by 35 per cent over what 
Nixon had requested.” 

Strategy—While the Lindsay committee 
builds on the Alioto experience, it does not 
just blitz Congress. Lindsay’s group includes 
the most articulate and powerful mayors in 
the nation. 

“You can't help but speculate what polit- 
ical fears are raised in both parties by Lind- 
Say’s activities," said Mayor Mater. “They just 
cannot afford to ignore him. 

“Then there is the hovering figure of Daley 
on this committee. He doesn't travel much 
out of Chicago, but he is a member of the 
committee. As far as the congressional Dem- 
ocrats and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee are concerned, they look at that 
committee and they see Daley.” 

Already, the Lindsay committee has met 
twice with the Democratic Party’s congres- 
sional leadership and the Presidential aspi- 
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rants, and once with the President. Moreover, 
on its monthly tours of major cities, the 
committee has generated a substantial 
amount of attention in television and news- 
papers. 

Inside help: The emergence of fresh young 
faces in the federal power structure is help- 
ing the mayors. 

A Sparkman aide said, “There are new 
people coming in on urban policy making. 
They see the shortcomings and want to take 
them on. They aren't put off if somebody 
tells them that was proposed 10 years ago 
and rejected. 

“Guys like Van Dusen, Orlebeke, or that 
whole bunch of young aides that work for 
Romney—they want to do things differently. 
The same goes for the staff guys that are 
working for the Housing Subcommittee.” 

(Charles J. Orlebeke, 36, is HUD's deputy 
undersecretary.) 

Coincident with the advent of new admin- 
istrative and committee staff figures is the 
rise to power of House Members who are both 
legislative activists and sympathetic to the 
pleas of the mayors for more aid. 

Housing Subcommittee Chairman Barrett's 
action early this year to divide power among 
new legislative panels has enabled Ashley, 
Moorhead, Reuss, and Robert G. Stephens, 
D-Ga., to play a key role in drafting new 
urban legislation. 

At the same time. power on the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on HUD-Space 
Science has shifted in favor of the mayors. 

The new subcommittee-chairman, Edward 
P. Boland, D-Mass., is one of the few House 
Members with a national reputation as an 
urban expert. Boland also comes from a city 
of more than 100,000 population—Spring- 
field (163,905); in the past, the subcommit- 
tee has not been chaired by Members from 
large urban areas, 

Boland’s hand is strengthened by the 
emergence of Rep. Robert N. Giaimo, D- 
Conn., as an effective advocate of reordering 
national priorities in favor of urban needs. 
A seven-term Member from New Haven, 
Giaimo is the fourth-ranking Democrat on 
the subcommittee. 


OUTLOOK 


The mayors are pleased with the wide- 
Spread talk of new approaches to urban aid 
and the talk of more money for the cities. 
They are especially pleased with the notion 
that their lobbying started it all. 

At the same time they are worried that 
the talk will amount to no more than that— 
rhetoric from both parties but no new funds. 

“We are desperate, and that’s precisely why 
we have to look carefully at every proposal,” 
said Lindsay. “The Nixon special revenue- 
sharing plan would have, in effect, abolished 
funding for model cities. After that experi- 
ence, the mayors are scared to death of any 
programmatic grouping where we really lose 
instead of gain.” 

Lindsay added: “What Bill Moorhead and 
Lud Ashley are working on sounds vastly 
better than the Administration's bill, and 
what Sparkman is doing sounds better still. 
We want block grants—and badly—because 
we desperately need the flexibility.” 

City lobbyist Gunther is worried that all 
the talk will amount to nothing more than 
pure politicking. 

“Right now,” he said, “both parties are 
vying for the credit for making reforms. But 
I have real reservations that the Administra- 
tion will come through. Will they push for 
new levels of aid when they are so niggling 
on this impoundments business? (For a 
report on executive impoundments, see No. 
20, p. 1027.) 

“And with the Democrats, you can’t really 
tell about a group that is out of power and 
saying things in order to get back into power. 
What they are saying now isn't necessarily 
an accurate indicator of what they’d do when 
they got in office.” 

But Rep. Reuss, who played a major role 
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in drafting the Housing Subcommittee bill, 
said: “We intend to pass this bill this year.” 

And Gunther remains basically optimistic. 
He believes there will be legislation, if not 
this year, then next. Major housing and 
urban development legislation traditionally 
has been passed in election years—the biggest 
urban package ever enacted was the omnibus 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
(63 Stat. 413). 

Gunther’s optimism seems well founded in 
light of proposals by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike to scrap the existing structure and 
give the cities more money and the mayors 
more authority. 

“You cannot deny that all this talk and all 
this scrambling indicates a basic adjustment 
of national priorities,” said Gunther. 

“It also indicates a spread of the proposi- 
tion that people have a right to things rather 
than a right to beg. That has really caught 
on. Now it extends to income levels, jobs, 
housing, health services, decent neighbor- 
hoods, a reasonable degree of public safety— 
in other words, all the things that the cities 
are struggling for. That concept is changing 
the traditional mix of federal policy responses 
to urban problems.” 

City lobbyist Healy said that “if all this 
goes through, it’s really going to put the 
monkey on the mayors’ backs. Then for the 
first time, they'll have both the responsibility 
and the resources. It’s going to be interesting 
to see how many will rise to the challenge; 
some will right away, and others will take 
longer.” 


THE ACCELERATED PUBLIC 
WORKS BILL 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have come across an excellent news 
analysis of the so-called accelerated 
public works bill passed by the Congress 
and vetoed by President Nixon because 
it would not really reduce unemployment 
in any appreciable measure. 

This is an article which appeared in 
the Detroit News on July 7, 1971. I com- 
mend a reading of it to all of my col- 
leagues. The article points out that the 
public works bill the President vetoed is 
just that—a public works bill—not legis- 
lation having any substantial impact on 
unemployment. The article follows: 

No Joss To Be POUND IN Pork BARREL 
(By Philip Wagner) 

Wasuincton.—The headline said: “Nixon 
Vetoes Bill to Help Jobless.” That sounds bad. 

As one who has written thousands of head- 
lines, struggling to squeeze the essence of a 
news story into a half-dozen words, I feel for 
the desk man who wrote that one. He suc- 
ceeded in turning the sense of the story in- 
side out and I am sure he didn’t mean to. 

For the President in this case did not veto 
a bill to help the jobless. He vetoed a $5.6 bil- 
lion public works bill—what used to be called 
@ pork barrel bill—which had been greatly 
inflated on the excuse that it would relieve 
present unemployment. 

But as experience has shown again and 
again, large public works programs are no 
remedy for current unemployment. 

There are two reasons why. The first is that 
public works, if they are not just boon- 
doggling, require an immense amount of 
preliminary planning—a long “lead time,” 
to use the jargon. 

Plans must be drawn and usually argued 
over. There are such matters as rights of way, 
condemnations, court suits, negotiations with 
local authorities, contracts to be let, materials 
to be produced and delivered. Almost never 
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is a public works project at the point where 
it may be started swiftly. By the time it is 
ready to go the excuse for it (if it is thought 
of as a means of easing unemployment) is 
history. 

The second weakness of public works proj- 
ects as means of reducing unemployment is 
that most of them are capital-intensive 
rather than labor-intensive. 

The few men involved are mostly skilled 
operatives, not the unskilled who make up 
the preponderance of the unemployed. One 
can spend millions on road building without 
making a dent in unemployment. 

So the President did not veto a bill to help 
the jobless. He vetoed a pork barrel measure 
that hud been inflated on the pretext that 
it would create jobs. 

As he did so, he announced his readiness to 
sign a genuine anti-unemployment measure 
if or when it reaches his desk. This is a bill 
specifically to provide some 200,000 temporary 
public jobs. 

Most probably would be superfluous under 
strict cost accounting. But at least they 
would be jobs. His reasoning here is that 
there is a real need to provide employment 
for returning veterans as the operation in 
South Vietnam is phased out and until such 
time as they can establish themselves in jobs 
not necessarily governmental. 

This illustrates, incidentally, a paradox un- 
der which the President labors. On one hand 
he is under the heaviest pressure to phase 
out the Vietnam enterprise. He is fully com- 
mitted to doing this, yet is under constant 
criticism for not doing it faster. 

On the other hand, the faster he brings the 
troops home and dumps them onto the do- 
mestic labor market, the more he complicates 
an already serious unemployment problem. 

One of the interesting things about Mr. 
Nixon is the way his skin has been thickening 
under all the pressure. This phenomenon is 
illustrated by his latest pronouncements on 
economic policy, made through Treasury Sec- 
retary John Connally. 

All of them invite flack. Contrary to urg- 
ings to get this country going by (a) cutting 
taxes, (b) sponsoring programs to increase 
deficit spending and (c) going in for wage 
and price controls, he states that he will do 
none of those things. 

He is convinced that the steps he already 
has taken to slow inflation and establish con- 
ditions for sustainable growth have been the 
correct ones and must be given time to work. 
Who knows? He may be right. 

But it is not always easy to say such things 


THE DULLES-EISENHOWER RULES 
REGARDING VIETNAM AND THE 
OVERALL CONDUCT OF OUR FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many lessons will be drawn from the 
Pentagon papers, but perhaps none is 
more significant than the conclusion re- 
garding Vietnam and the overall con- 
duct of our foreign affairs arrived at by 
the Christian Science Monitor. I com- 
mend a reading of the Monitor edi- 
torial of July 6, 1971, to all of my col- 
leagues. The editorial follows: 

THE DULLES-EISENHOWER RULES 

When all the meanings of all the werds in 
the Pentagon papers are added up and put 
together and analyzed and squeezed down 
for what is most important we think we have 
a pretty good idea where it will all come out. 

We think it Will mean that back in the 
days of Dwight D. Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles the United States had a pretty 
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sound set of operating principles for Ameri- 
can foreign policy which their successors 
could, to their advantage, have honored more 
than they did. 

Mr, Dulles was great on high-fiown rhetoric 
and thus earned for himself the title of 
“brinksman.” He even invented “‘brinksman- 
ship” by the claim that he found it neces- 
sary to walk up clcse to the “brink of war.” 
Yet the truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Dulles’ actual operating policies, as distinct 
from his rhetorical policies, when tempered 
by Eisenhower caution were conservative and 
restrained, 

In the Dulles speeches which did not make 
headlines, and in his private conversations 
and in his actual management of American 
foreign policy he worked out for President 
Eisenhower a set of rules under which he 
would approve or disapprove of an American 
commitment to friendly factions in countries 
under real or presumed danger of internal 
or external aggression. 

He was willing to give economic and mili- 
tary aid and even, if necessary, send Ameri- 
can troops provided that: 

1. The government in the country involved 
requested aid. 

2. The government requesting aid was in 
effective control of the bulk of the country. 

3. The government was backed by a ma- 
jority of the population, and 

4. Government and people were ready, 
willing, and able to fight effectively in their 
own defense. 

Under this formula all of Western Europe, 
much of the Mediterranean, most of Latin 
America, South Korea, Japan, Oceania, and 
Southeast Asia were kept out of the hands of 
adventurers and adventurous elements un- 
friendly to the United States and its allies. 
Egypt was a loss against the plusses. 

Even more important, so long as the 
Eisenhower-Dulles formula was observed, 
the United States did not get into any 
difficulty too big for it to handle. To over- 
simplify, President Eisenhower believed in 
intervention—when the odds were on his 
side. Playing it cautiously paid off. He never 
got himself dangerously overextended. 

Intervention in Vietnam was not measured 
by the old Eisenhower-Dulles rules. Had they 
been applied, there never would have been 
an American commitment there at all. 

In the beginning there was never even a 
request for American troops. President Diem 
had to be maneuvered into asking for them. 
It was his fatal misfortune that he did let 
himself get talked into asking for them. 

At no time was the regime in Saigon in 
substantial control of the bulk of the coun- 
try. There is no convincing evidence that it 
has enjoyed the solid support of a majority 
of the people. And the evidence is still all 
too painful that government and people have 
yet to acquire the will and capacity to fight 
their own battles. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles formula would have 
justified intervention in Korea. It would not 
have justified the massive intervention in 
Vietnam which came during the Kennedy- 
Johnson era. Every rule in their formula was 
ignored by the commitment to Vietnam. 

The chances are that when the Vietnam 
affair is really over and the books are closed, 
as they are bound to be one of these days 
soon, someone will remember it all as an 
example—of how safer the old formula really 
was. 


BIG BUS BILL AND INTENTION TO 
OFFER AMENDMENT THERETO BY 
REPRESENTATIVE SCHWENGEL 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor» and to include 
& copy of a proposed amendment to the 
big bus bill.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
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viously advised the House that the Pub- 
lic Works Committee had ordered H.R. 
4354 reported favorably. The bill has 
now, in fact, been officially reported to 
the House and could be scheduled for 
fioor action in the near future. 

In the interim since I first called the 
committee’s action to the attention of 
the House, I am certain that many of 
you have had inquiries from constituents 
with respect to the bill. For that reason, 
I would once again call your attention 
to some rather extensive comments on 
the bill which can be found at page 13952 
of the Recorp for May 6, 1971. Sub- 
sequent material appears at pages 16686, 
17296, 17433, 17972, 17981, 18802, 19509, 
and 20689. Your attention is especially 
directed to page 16686 of the Recorp for 
May 24 which contains a rather starting 
report on bus safety prepared by the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. In ad- 
dition, I would urge Members to care- 
fully consider the minority and supple- 
mental views contained in the report on 
the bill. Frankly, I am more convinced 
than ever that this legislation is not in 
the public interest. 

If the bill receives a rule and is brought 
to the floor, it is my intention to offer an 
amendment providing for a Presidential 
study commission to review the whole 
question of size and weight legislation. 
The language contained in the amend- 
ment is identical to the language con- 
tained in my bill, H.R. 453. Also, the ex- 
act text of the amendment appears else- 
where in today’s RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 119 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970, I am here- 
with notifying my colleagues that I in- 
tend to offer the following amendment 
to H.R. 4354 when, and if, it is brought 
to the floor for action: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 4354 

Strike out section 3 of the bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect two years 
after enactment of this Act, unless the Com- 
mission established by title II of this Act 
reports to the Congress prior to such date 
that use of 102-inch buses would be unsafe. 

“TITLE II 

“Sec. 201. There is hereby established a 
Commission on Highway Safety and Expense 
(hereafter referred to in this title as the 
‘Commission’). 

“Src. 202. The Commission shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
all effects on highway safety and the expense 
of constructing, reconstructing, repairing, 
and main’ highways resulting from 
any changes in the size and weight limita- 
tions established by section 127 of title 23, 
United States Code. Such investigation and 
study shall include, but not be limited to, 
a specific examination of the following: 

“(1) What share of highway construction 
and maintenance costs is allocable to each 
class of highway users? 

(2) What would be the effect if H.R. 11870, 
Qist Congress, as introduced, were enacted 
into law on the shares referred to in para- 
graph (1)? 

(3) What would be the effect if H.R, 
11870, 91st Congress, as introduced, were 
enacted into law on the costs of the Federal- 
aid highway system (both original costs and 
recurring costs)? 

(4) What overall economic benefits would 
accure from H.R. 11870, 91st Congress, as 
introduced, if such bill were enacted into 
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law and which sectors of the economy would 
receive these benefits? 

(5) How should the costs referred to in 
paragraph (3) be allocated on the basis of 
the economic benefits referred to in para- 
graph (4)? 

(6) What would be the effect if H.R. 11870, 
91st Congress, as introduced, were enacted 
into law on all aspects of highway safety? 
Specifically, cam 102 inch wide buses be safely 
operated on our Nation's highways? 

Szc. 203. (8) The Commission shall be 
composed of 16 members appointed by the 
President, one of whom he shall appoint as 
Chairman, and shall serve at the pleasure of 
the President. Two members shall be Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, one 
from the majority political party, and one 
from the minority political party. Two mem- 
bers shall be Members of the Senate, one 
from the majority political party, and one 
from the minority political party. One mem- 
ber shall represent the American Trucking 
Association, one the American Automobile 
Association, one the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, one the American 
Society of Professional Engineers, one the 
American Association of County Engineers, 
one the National Safety Council, one the 
National Association of Motor Bus Owners, 
National Highway Traffic Administration, and 
three members shall represent the general 
public. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

Sec. 204. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), members of the Commission shall 
each be entitled to receive $100 for each day 
(including travel time) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission who are 
Members of Congress or full-time officers or 
employees of the United States shall receive 
no additional compensation on account of 
their service on the Commission. 

(c) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Commission, members of 
the Commission shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as the ex- 
penses authorized by section 5703(b) of title 
5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

Sec. 205. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable. 

(b) .The staff of the Commission may be 
appointed without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments tn the competitive service, and 
may be paid without regard to the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates. 

Sec; 206. (a) The Commission may for the 
purpose of carrying out this title hold such 
hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive such 
evidence as the Commission may deem ad- 
visable. The Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before it. 

(b) (1) The Commission shall have power 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any evidence that relates to any mat- 
ter which the Commission is empowered to 
investigate by section 202 of this title. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of such evidence may be required from any 
place within the United States. 

(2) If a person issued a subpena under 
paragraph (1) refuses to obey such subpena 
or is guilty of contumacy, any court of the 
United States within the judicial district 
within which the hearing is conducted or 
within the judicial district within which 
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such person is found or resides or transacts 
business may (upon application by the Com- 
mission) order such person to appear before 
the Commission to produce evidence or to 
give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. Any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court 
as a contempt thereof. 

(3) The subpenas of the Commission shall 
be served in the manner provided for sub- 
penas issued by a District Court under the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
United States District Courts. 

(4) All process of any court to which 
application may be made under this section 
may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the person required to be served 
resides or may be found. 

Sec. 207. (a) The Commission may secure 
directly from any department or agency of 
the United States information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this title. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairman of the Commission 
such department or agency shall furnish 
such information to the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shali, in carrying out 
this title, utilize the existing test and other 
facilities of the departments, agencies and 
instrumentalities of the United States, to 
the fullest extent possible. 

Sec. 208. Not later than two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act the Com- 
mission shall submit a report of the results 
of the investigation and study required by 
this title to each House of Congress, and to 
the President, together with its recommen- 
dations, including specific recommendations 
with respect to each matter referred to in 
paragraphs (1) through (6) of section 202 of 
this title. 

Sec. 209. The Commission shall cease to 
exist 90 days after submitting its final report 
pursuant to section 208. 


H.R. 9752—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE COUNTERVAILING 
DUTIES LAW TO MAKE IT APPLI- 
CABLE TO DUTY-FREE COMMODI- 
TIES AND TO CLARIFY ITS APPLI- 
CATION 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced for avpropriate 
reference a bill to amend section 303 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, known as the 
Countervailing Duties Law, to make this 
law applicable to commodities which en- 
ter this country duty-free as well as to 
those on which a duty is assessed. H.R. 
17550, which the House approved in the 
91st Congress, contained provisions iden- 
tical to those of the bill I am intro- 
ducing except in one minor respect. The 
main purpose of this bill, as of the pred- 
ecessor measure, is to eliminate an un- 
warranted difference in the application 
of countervailing duties, between com- 
modities on which a duty is levied at the 
time they enter this country and com- 
modities on which no such duty is levied. 

The bill adds four words to the form 
which passed the House last year. These 
words are designed to make it absolutely 
clear that the law is apnlicable to boun- 
ties, grants, or subsidies whether granted 
by governments or by one or more public 
or private persons, associations, partner- 
ships, corporations, and the like. Prior to 
1922, this law was applicable only to 
bounties, grants, and subsidies made by a 
sovereign government. In 1922, language 
was added to broaden the scope of the 
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law to include such subsidies when grant- 
ed by others. However, the law has since 
been applied in the courts in such a way 
as to suggest strongly that the law is not 
applicable to such subsidies unless they 
are granted by a government or subdivi- 
sion thereof. The purpose of the added 
four words “or public or private” is to 
make it entirely clear that such subsi- 
dies are covered by whomever granted. 
Without these four words, it appears that 
the application of the law might be sey- 
erely hampered in the case of foreign 
countries in which the line between 
business and government is too vague 
to be determined with precision. 


NATION IS UNITED ON POW 
ISSUE 


(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
7 years and 109 days since the first Amer- 
ican serviceman was captured by the 
Communist North Vietnamese. And, since 
that day, March 26, 1964, more than 
1,500 other Americans have been added 
to the enemy’s prison camps in Indo- 
china. 

The American people all are united in 
their desire to see these men released to 
return to their families and loved ones. 
America’s concern transcends party 
lines, so-called generation gaps, and po- 
litical philosophies. As a people, Ameri- 
cans are outraged at the inhumane treat- 
ment accorded our servicemen by their 
Communist captors. We want these men 
freed. 

Our men were sent by their Govern- 
ment to fight a war under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances—which most of them 
did not understand. It was their misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands of a ruthless, 
Godless enemy, that has held them in- 
communicado under the most trying of 
circumstances. Prisoner rights as pro- 
vided by the Geneva Convention have 
been ignored by the Communists with 
little or no regard for basic human needs. 

We share the concern and apprehen- 
sion of their loved ones here at home, 
who know not whether they are dead or 
alive. And certainly, our hearts, as well 
as our admiration, go out to those being 
held captive. Our enemies must under- 
stand that when it comes to our POW’s 
and MIA’s, we Americans are united in 
our resolve to have them freed. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING— 
TESTIMONY OF DR. BENJAMIN 
SIEGEL 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Benjamin 
Siegel today appeared before the Senate 
Appropriation’s Subcommittee on Labor- 
HEW to testify in support of full fund- 
ing for the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act—Public Law 91-695. 

Dr. Siegel is particularly well qualified 
to testify in regard to childhood lead 
poisoning—an epidemic sweeping across 
our Nation afflicting hundreds of thou- 
sands of young children. Dr. Siegel is cur- 
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rently a resident pediatrician in the de- 
partment of social medicine of the 
Montefiore Hospital and Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New York City. 
He spent the last 2 years as a medical of- 
ficer in the Public Health Service. There 
he served as a member of the HEW In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Child- 
hood Lead Poisoning and was one of the 
advisers to the Surgeon General on his 
policy statement “Medical Aspects of 
Childhood Lead Poisoning.” 

While in the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Siegel was comedical director of the Ana- 
costia Center for Medical Services, a free 
clinic serving low-income populations in 
the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Siegel presented what I believe to 
be a particularly compelling case for the 
funding of the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act. And I commend his 
testimony to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN SIEGEL, M.D. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to testify before your committee today 
concerning a serious health problem—child- 
hood lead poisoning. I am currently a resi- 
dent pediatrician in the Department of So- 
cial Medicine of the Montefiore Hospital and 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New 
York. Just two weeks ago, I completed two 
years as a medical officer in the Commissioned 
Corps of the Public Health Service. There, 
I served on the HEW Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Childhood Lead Poisoning, and 
was one of the advisors to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in the development of his policy state- 
ment entitled “Medical Aspects of Childhood 
Lead Poisoning” signed on October 12, 1970. 

I do not wish to repeat the testimony of 
others. I am sure that you and members of 
your committee know how little children 
become poisoned by lead-based paint. Every- 
one knows that this disease is clearly pre- 
ventable. We know how to detect children 
who have high blood lead levels before brain 
damage and death occur, and we have the 
medicine to treat those who have lead poi- 
soning to prevent death. We also have the 
technology to prevent children from eating 
lead-based paint by repairing the interior of 
houses, and by rebuilding the inner city 
slums, The fundamental reason why next to 
nothing has been done, is that lead poison- 
ing strikes the poor in the city ghettos whose 
political power is negligible. 

My purpose today is to describe to you 
my activities within this Administration as 
a pediatrician dedicated to the preservation 
cf life and the alleviation of suffering of 
this country’s most precious resource—its 
children. I also want to share with you the 
feeling of frustration and the sense of im- 
potence I had as I attempted diligently, but 
without success, to bring this medical prob- 
lem to the attention of those in this Admin- 
istration responsible for developing policy. 
I must state categorically that in spite of all 
the rhetoric on prevention of disease and 
health maintenance, this Administration has 
not been willing or even interested in pro- 
viding the necessary resources to fight this 
obviously preventable disease. 

The HEW Interdepartmental Committee on 
Childhood Lead consisted of about 
30 dedicated health workers representing all 
major agencies in HEW. We knew the prob- 
lem and the steps necessary to achieve a 
solution. The committee completed work in 
two major areas. One was advice to the 
Surgeon General which culminated in the 
Policy Statement on the Medical Aspects of 
Childhood Lead Poisoning. The other was a 
series of documents which served as the basis 
for the Implementation Plan of P1 91-695 
of the Bureau of Community Environmental 
Management of HEW. This Bureau is 
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prepared right now to administer the lead 
poisoning program as soon as funds are avail- 
able. 

On November 23, 1970, just one month 
after the Surgeon General’s Statement was 
issued, Dr. John J: Hanlon, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the then Environmental Health 
Services of the Public Health Service testified 
in front of the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Many of us in HEW expected strong 
support from Dr. Hanlon for a vigorous im- 
plementation of a lead poisoning program. 
Before coming to HEW, Dr. Hanlon was Direc- 
tor of Community Health Services in the city 
of Philadelphia and was instrumental in 
establishing one of the first lead poisoning 
programs in the country. Of all the witnesses 
testifying before that Committee, Dr. Hanlon 
as spokesman for this Administration was the 
only one who testified against the lead poi- 
soning bill. The reason for the objection was 
interesting. According to Dr. Hanlon, “The 
legislative authority to carry out adequate 
and broad based lead control programs is 
already in existence.” He was referring to 
Section 314(e) of the Public Health Service 
act which has broad authority to deal with 
local, regional or national health programs. 
What was not brought out in testimony, how- 
ever, was that section 314(e), whose budget 
in FY 1971 was $109 million, had no free 
money available to combat lead poisoning. 
In fact, the Administration request for 
314(e) in FY 1972 was decreased to $105 
million. It was clear to me, that this admin- 
istration did not want to spend any money 
on lead poisoning programs. The bill was 
finally passed by Congress, in spite of Admin- 
istration opposition, with an authorization of 
$30 million over a two-year period. On 
January 13, 1971, President Nixon signed the 
bill into law without comment. No mention 
was made of lead poisoning in the President’s 
Health message to Congress one month later. 
The initial FY 1972 budget did not include 
funds for lead poisoning. 

In March of this year, Secretary Richardson 
addressed the employees of the Health Serv- 
ices and Mental Health Administration where 
I worked. I asked him about plans for imple- 
mentation of a lead poisoning program in 
1971 now that the President had signed the 
bill into law. He stated that there would be 
$2.5 million available. That request never 
materialized. 

After much work on the HEW lead poi- 
soning committee and with all the frustra- 
tion of writing papers and memos about the 
problem with no obvious results, I brought 
this issue to Health Employees for Change. 
This group, of which I was an active mem- 
ber, consists of about 100 physicians and 
other health workers within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
committed to improving the health of this 
country. After much discussion, the group 
decided that with respect to lead poisoning, 
it was no longer possible to work within the 
Administration and through normal 
channels. 

On May 10, 1971, Health Employees for 
Change issued a public statement concern- 
ing childhood lead poisoning and criticizing 
this Administration for its unwillingness to 
act. I am submitting this statement for the 
record. It recounts the substance of my 
testimony today. I quote from the last para- 
graph, “We again repeat our deep concern 
at the present inactivity. What is called for 
is effective action now, and not simply dis- 
cussion about the problem.” 

At the time of the Health Employees for 
Change Statement, both Representative 
Ryan and Senator Kennedy were vigorously 
supporting a strong and effective lead poi- 
soning program. Congressman Ryan along 
with many of his colleagues sent a letter to 
Secretary Richardson expressing concern 
about Administration inactivity. It was the 
result of his action, and that of Senator Ken- 
nedy and many others, that the Administra- 
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tion has just recently decided to add $2 
million to the 1972 budget. I need not re- 
mind this committee that the authorized 
level for the act is fifteen times that re- 
quested by the Administration. 

Two million dollars is insufficient to even 
begin to solve this problem. HEW estimates 
that there are 400,000 children affected by 
lead poisoning each year. To identify these 
400,000 children, at least 2,000,000 will have 
to be screened (about 20% of all children 
screened have elevated blood lead levels). 
At a cost of about $5 per blood test, at least 
$10,000,000 would have to be made available 
immediately. In addition, the law authorizes 
the appropriation of $15 million for repair 
of housing. Using a conservative effort of 
$600 per housing unit for wall board re- 
pair, the law, if fully implemented, could 
take care of 25,000 housing units. According 
to the Surgeon General’s Statement, “All 
children who are diagnosed as haying lead 
poisoning should be removed from the 
source of lead exposure at home, or in any 
other environment, until proper corrective 
action has been taken to eliminate the haz- 
ards.” While $15 million is a small amount, it 
will certainly help. Finally, the law author- 
izes the appropriation of $5 million in much 
needed research in new methods for remov- 
ing the lead based paint from surfaces of 
dwellings. 

A final word about another aspect of the 
law is in order. As you know, Title IV re- 
quires no appropriation. It calls for the Sec- 
retary to take such steps and impose such 
conditions as may be necessary or appropri- 
ate to prohibit the use of lead-based paint 
in residential structures constructed or re- 
habilitated after the date of enactment of 
this Act by the Federal Government or with 
Federal assistance in any form. It has been 
six months since the date of enactment of 
this act, and there has been no implementa- 
tion of Title IV and no coordination of the 
necessary federal agencies involved. 

In closing, I can only say that if policy 
decisions on health issues were made on a 
medical basis, rather than for other reasons, 
we would not have children developing brain 
damage and dying from lead poisoning today. 
There are many health workers in HEW who 
share my view. They continue to remain 
frustrated, I left the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a few weeks ago 
equally frustrated. 

We don’t need any more medical research. 
We know the cause of lead poisoning. We 
know how to screen children and treat them, 
and we know how to remove them from the 
dangerous environment. In his Health Mes- 
sage to Congress on February 18, 1971, Presi- 
dent Nixon stated, “If more of our resources 
were invested in preventing sickness and 
accidents, fewer would have to be spent on 
costly cures. If we gave more attention to 
treating illness in its early stages, then we 
would be less troubled by acute disease, In 
short, we would build a true health system, 
not a sickness system alone.” 

This Administration, in spite of the rhet- 
oric mentioned above, is unwilling to invest 
those necessary resources. It is now up to 
you to do so. 

I therefore urge and recommend the full 
appropriation to implement this program to 
save the minds and lives of little children. 

Thank you. 


LEAD POISONING IN CHILDREN 

In spite of the Administration’s concern 
for prevention and health maintenance, there 
has been little support for action programs 
to deal with a clearly preventable disease 
that kills hundreds and leaves hundreds of 
thousands of children with some form of 
measurable brain damage each year: Lead 
Poisoning. 

Health Employees for Change is deeply 
concerned at this inactivity. Lead Poisoning 
in a disease mostly of the Ghetto, affect- 
ing children from one to six years of age. 
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Lead gets into the children’s bones, blood 
stream, liver, kidney, and the brain. These 
children acquire lead poisoning by eating 
paint chips containing lead from the walls 
and windowsills of dilapidated houses built 
prior to 1940. It is estimated that some 400,- 
000 children may be ed each year, and 
that some 12,000 to 16,000 children are treated 
and survive each year and some 200 children 
die each year. Based on one large study, of 
all children having lead poisoning, 39% go 
on to develop some measurable amount of 
brain damage. Of all children entering the 
hospital or clinic with acute lead poisoning 
about 10 to 15% of these children will have 
signs of symptoms of brain involvement: 
convulsions, and coma. Of those with neuro- 
logical involvements, 82% will be left with 
permanent handicaps. 54% will have recur- 
rent convulsions, 38% will have mental re- 
tardation, 13% will have optic atrophy 
(hence loss of vision) , Perlstein MA, Attala R., 
Neurologic Sequellae of Plumbism in Chil- 
dren, Clinical Pediatrics 5:292, 1966. 

In November 1970, the Surgeon General 
issued a policy statement on the medical 
aspects of lead poisoning in children. At 
that time the Administration's position in 
front of the Senate Health Sub-Committee 
was to oppose S. 3216 which would have au- 
thorized the appropriation of funds for 
screening and treatment of children with 
lead poisoning as well as for encouraging 
communities to develop local programs to 
eliminate the hazards of lead based paint 
poisoning. Opposition was based upon a de- 
sire to stop the development of still another 
categorical program, and because there was 
enough authorization under Section 314(e) 
of the Public Health Service Act. While the 
above are both true, it was brought out in 
testimony that the Administration, under 
the current authorized programs, has no in- 
tention to develop a comprehensive program 
for lead poisoning in children. While it ts 
true that there is sufficient authorization 
under Section 314(e), there are no free funds 
available. In addition, there were 27 requests 
totalling over $39 million dollars submitted 
to HEW to support comprehensive childhood 
lead poisoning programs. 

In spite of the Administration’s opposition, 
the lead poisoning bill was passed by Con- 
gress and signed without comment by the 
President, against the recommendations of 
HEW. Since the signing of the bill, nothing 
has happened. The President did not men- 
tion lead poisoning in his health message, 
nor was a request presented in the 1972 
budget. For those who look to 314(e) for 
support, the 1972 request was decreased from 
$109 million to $105 million and will have 
to absorb a 16 million dollar obligation from 
OEO in the $105 million request. It is highly 
unlikely that a lead poisoning program under 
the current authorized programs can be de- 
veloped. We therefore, urge Congress to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds under the 
Lead Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act. 

We again repeat our deep concern at the 
present inactivity. What is called for is effec- 
tive action now and not simply discussion 
about the problem. 


IN SUPPORT OF TITLE V SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend’ her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to advocate the continuation of those 
special project grants which were origi- 
nally established in 1965 by title V of the 
Social Security Act. These grants estab- 
lished maternity and infant care, inten- 
sive infant care, family planning, chil- 
dren and youth, and dental care proj- 
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ects in areas with concentrations of low 
income families. Unless amended, under 
the current provisions of title V these 
projects would lose direct Federal fund- 
ing on June 30, 1972. 

Until June 30, 1972, the law directs 
that the annual title V appropriation be 
apportioned in the following manner: 50 
percent for formula grants to State ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services, 40 percent for the 
project grants, and 10 percent for re- 
search and personnel training. After 
June 30, 1972, the appropriation distri- 
bution will change to 90 percent for 
formula grants to State services and 10 
percent for research. No specific allot- 
ment will be provided for special proj- 
ects. 

The original intent of title V with re- 
gard to special project grants was that 
after June 30, 1972, they would be funded 
by the States with indirect Federal as- 
sistance being provided through formula 
grants. However, the current political 
and financial climate in many States 
means that their continuation at current 
levels is very much in doubt. 

This continuation is aggravated by the 

-fact that due to another statutory provi- 
sion of title V, effective July 1, 1972, each 
State must have established one of each 
type of project. The available share for 
most existing projects will be reduced as 
a result. This is especially true in those 
States with more than one particular 
project or in the case of Hawaii with one 
relatively large one. In effect, Hawaii is 
being penalized for having established 
successful projects; projects which have 
had a noticeable impact on the health 
care and habits of the people they serve. 

Hawaii’s children and youth project is 
combined with an infant and maternity 
care project in serving the rural district 
of Waimanalo which is located at the 
southern tip of the long northeast shore 
of the island of Oahu. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of these programs there were no 
medical or dental services in the area. 
Residents either had to drive a consid- 
erable distance to secure these services 
or do without them. This state of affairs 
meant that not only was most medical 
consultation delayed until the crisis stage 
but that any required treatment had to 
be given by unfamiliar personnel in 
strange surroundings. 

The children and youth project cur- 
rently reaches slightly under 2,000 of the 
3,500 children under 16 in the area and 
eventually hopes to enroll 2,500 of them. 
It seeks to reduce the risk of illness or 
injury to these children and to alleviate 
any preexisting disabilities. It aims to 
promote the habit of preventive care and 
to continually increase the resident’s 
usage of its available services. It also pro- 
vides family education in health prac- 
tices, child rearing, and information on 
the extent and availability of medical 
and dental resources. The most impor- 
tant facet of this program is its empha- 
sis on total health care, on providing a 
wide range of medical services which 
are centrally located and readily acces- 
sible to each other. 

This program has required time to de- 
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velop to its current level of effectiveness. 
This is natural, given the initial unfamil- 
iarity characteristic of an experimental 
project of this sort. On the one hand, 
there was a shortage of trained personne! 
familiar with the area and the kinds of 
health problems encountered, while on 
the other hand, resident awareness, ac- 
ceptance, and utilization of the services 
provided was naturally hesitant at its in- 
ception. The gradual accumulation of ex- 
perience on the part of both patient and 
adviser represents an irreplaceable asset 
beyond quantitative measurements. If 
this program were discontinued or forced 
to cut back its services, not only would 
the residents of Waimanalo again suffer 
from inferior health services but the 
maternity-family planning-child care 
team which has been developed would 
have to be dispersed. At a time when even 
affluent areas are affected by the short- 
age of trained personnel, such an event 
strikes me as intolerable. The people of 
Waimanalo need these health services 
which they have been provided since the 
beginning of this excellent program. 

If anything, this program needs to be 
expanded not only in Waimanalo but to 
those other areas of the State lacking 
adequate medical care. Certain of these 
areas have already requested similar pro- 
grams; however, up to now funds have 
not been available for their inception. If 
the current law remains in effect, after 
June 30, 1972, funds will certainly not be 
available. 

We have made a commitment to insure 
comprehensive health care to people in 
low-income areas. To curb these projects 
now that the most difficult early days are 
past and at a time when they are just 
beginning to make inroads into the 
health problems of the areas they serve 
would be a great mistake. 

I am, therefore, introducing legislation 
today which would extend these special 
project grants for a period of 5 years. 
In addition I am proposing a $150,000,000 
increase in the total title V authorization 
so that funds will be available for both 
new projects and the expansion of exist- 
ing ones. My bill leaves unchanged the 
proportion of title V funds allotted to 
special project grants. 

Again, let me emphasize the fact that 
these projects are proven entities. Their 
record of success is unimpeachable testi- 
mony in favor of their continuation. I call 
on all of my colleagues to join me in af- 
firming this record of past excellence by 
yong to insure its even more promising 

uture. 


CHAPTER XI—CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH AND MATERNAL AND IN- 
FANT CARE PROGRAMS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
11th in a series of articles on children 
and youth and maternal and infant care 
programs. Support for H.R. 7657 as 
amended is increasing. The bill which 
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would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth and maternal 
and infant care programs which are 
now slated for oblivion as of June 30, 
1972 has at this time 82 cosponsors in 
the House and 16 in the Senate. 

There are at present 59 regional chil- 
dren and youth programs with addi- 
tional satellites and 56 maternal and 
infant care programs in existence de- 
livering comprehensive health care to al- 
most half a million children and youth 
of lower socioeconomic levels in central 
cities and rural areas. These projects 
represent one of the major reservoirs 
of experience in comprehensive health 
care today, especially to the poor chil- 
dren of the country. 

I have received from the directors of 
these programs descriptions of the pro- 
grams in their community and what it 
would mean if their particular program 
were terminated. To give our colleagues 
an insight into these programs, I am 
placing in the Recorp descriptions of 
six children and youth programs. 

The material follows: 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH ProgecT No. 615— 
AUGUSTA, Ga. 


THE IMPACT THE CLINIC HAS HAD ON THE 
COMMUNITY 


(By Margaret Armstrong, Tenant Council) 


About five years ago a doctor by the name 
of John Bowen came to our community 
and to large gatherings about a clinic that 
would give free medical care to children 
from ages 0 to 18 years old. 

Just think what that meant to us, since 
most of families in the targets area (which 
are Allen Homes, Gilbert Manor, Sunset 
Homes) are on welfare and those of us who 
are not, make just enough money to sup- 
ply most of the basic needs (such as food, 
clothes, shelter). This meant that our chil- 
dren, what they normally would not have; 
would get the proper health care that they 
need. For, you see our children would only 
see a doctor only when it becomes very ill. 
And most certainly over two-thirds would 
have never seen an eye doctor or dentist 
not to think of a dermatologist or psychia- 
trist, etc. A 

After the clinic had been in existence for 
quite sometime you could tell how much 
it was needed. There were less absentees in 
school, fewer tabies deaths, fewer common 
disease, like mumps, chicken pox, measles, 
whooping cough and many other little dis- 
eases normally exist in low income families. 

A few years later, a lady doctor by the 
name of Dr. Nancy Thornton took over the 
directorship of the clinic. The clinic took 
on a new face. She changed it into a Chil- 
dren and Youth along with added depart- 
ments. She felt that in order to really reach 
the problems in the community the clinic 
had to know what the community needed, 
expected of it and then in return what the 
clinic expected of the community. 

The Comprehensive Approach was started. 
Here we were given the nursing, social, 
dental, nutritional, as well as the medical 
services. A community Advisory Board was 
set up. This, too, brought the community 
and the clinic closer in communication. 

With this approach the clinic took on 
face and meaning. The community knew 
then that we had some place we could 
go to with our problems. For instance, if our 
children need glasses, the glasses are given; 
their teeth filled, cleaned or replaced, it is 
done; medicine, it is given, most certainly 
the preventive method has given us better 
children mentally, physically, and morally. 
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This clinic has given this community bet- 
ter look on life. We have become more aware 
what we need to do to make ourselves 
better people, better providers and better 
citizens now and tomorrow. We have be- 
come more involved in the total commu- 
nity. We have learned that you must give 
something in order to receive something in 
life. The community has learned that life 
has two sides; the good or bad. Many 
homes and marriages have been saved 
through clinic. There are better relation- 
ships with schools, teachers, poverty or- 
ganizations. We are learning it is us who 
will change the destiny of the community 
through clinic. 

So, we strongly urge Congress to; please, 
find it in your heart to give these their 
grants and give more grants for more clinics 
throughout the nation. Please, think and 
pray hard before voting on the grants for 
the clinics all over America. 

For healthy people (I mean total healthy 
in mind, body, spirit) makes happy peo- 
ple and these are the kind of people that 
work at America a better country 
in which to live. The land of the Brave 
and the Free. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosecr No. 642— 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


This children and youth project has as 
its grantee the Kirksville College of Osteop- 
athy and Surgery and its Kirksville Osteo- 
pathic Hospital. 

The project cares for the health needs 
of 5,913 infants and children residing in 
Adair County in rural Northeast Missouri. 
The area covered is 574 square miles. 

Of these 5,913 children, we now are car- 
ing for 1,010 who are from families with in- 
comes less than the established poverty fig- 
ure. This means we provide them with com- 
plete care including all hospital and out- 
patient expenses. 


The comprehensive appraisal of health, 


dental, social, nutrition, psychological, 
hearing and speech is given to all those 
who enter and the total care that Is needed, 
after the appraisal is given to the 1,010 at 
the present time. 

Without this C & Y Project, the health 
of these children would be in serious jeop- 
ardy. For four years their care has been 
ours. Without us there would be no way for 
these children to continue to have the 
comprehensive health care that they have 
had and that they are entitled to receive. 

The hospital bills for these children this 
past year totaled in excess of $44,000 and 
the out-patient bills for the same period 
totaled in excess of $40,000. The grantee 
institution hospital has no state aid to sup- 
port their care and without the Children 
and Youth Project’s support, the nearest 
state supported hospital caring for these in- 
digent patients is 100 miles away. In most 
cases, there would be no transportation 
available for them to get to a hospital as 
far away as Philadelphia is from New York 
City. These infants and children would in 
all probability suffer serious morbidity prob- 
lems if not mortality without the Children 
and Youth Project's support. This was their 
experience previous to the inception of our 
program here in Adair County. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH Proszecr No. 060-D— 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 

Baltimore City Hospitals is part of four 
projects subcontracted by the Baltimore City 
Health Department (Grantee Agency) to four 
local teaching hospitals. It opened its doors 
to the community on the first of July 1967 
and it has been since that time in vigorous, 
ever-increasing operation. It is located within 
the physical plant of Baltimore City Hospi- 
tals in the Pediatric Out-Patient area, but 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


has had a totally autonomous although co- 
operative, operation with said department. 
The target area is a 900 unit Federal housing 
project, which is in a rather dilapidated con- 
dition, totally isolated from the rest of the 
community by lack of transportation and 
other geographic and social barriers. As it is 
outside of the so-called Model Cities area, 
it is ineligible for every Federal health pro- 
gram with the exception of food 

The Comprehensive Children and Youth 
Clinic, Project 606-D has, since its incep- 
tion vigorously promoted the coordination of 
Many splintered community efforts and 
helped to coordinate community services 
of multiple community agencies who were 
only nominally involved in O'Donnell 
Heights, thus multiplying its own effective- 
ness. The Project has a special team in the 
local elementary school with a child psychia- 
trist, social workers and pediatrician, work- 
ing with children with severe behavior and 
emotional problems and those who have mul- 
tiple handicaps. 

The results have been more than gratifying 
by the principal's records. Average 
recovery rate in this group of children used 
to be nine months per academic year, while 
in the two years that our Project had been 
involved in this program the reading re- 
covery shot up to an average of 23 months! 
The in-patient hospitalization rate for our 
high risk group, which in previous years, be- 
fore the Prolect’s inception, used to be a 
heavy contributor to our in-patient pediat- 
ric service has dropped by 58% during the 
past year and the dental pathology in our 
target schools has dropped by 39% from 
previous years. The acceptance of the Project 
by the community has been excellent with 
over 95% penetration rate, of which more 
than 75% are in health supervision, even in 
spite of the heavy turnover rate of the popu- 
lation. In O'Donnell Heights at present we 
have 1,875 children between 0 and 19 years 
of age in health assessment. 

We provide the medical supervision for a 
Day Care Center, Head Start Programs and a 
PACT Nursery. The Department of Social 
Services has a teen talk lounge that is 
headed by our social work supervisor and sev- 
eral of the workers, with many volunteers 
from the surrounding community colleges. 
Attendance at the lounges has ranged from 
30 to 100 teenagers for the past nine months. 

By special arrangement, our Project also 
provides the supervision for the delivery of a 
centrally coordinated comprehensive health 
service to 6.500 foster children of the City of 
Baltimore. This program is totally unique in 
the nation, providing health care along the 
C&Y lines to this large high risk population. 
There is very close liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Social Services of the City of Balti- 
more, with a liaison supervisor and worker 
operating out of our office. 

Project 606-D has also pioneered with the 
hospital, several techniques, such as the exit 
interview by the nurse and the team con- 
cept, which are slowly being accepted by the 
rest of the hospital. It has radically changed 
the attitude of the community toward the 
hospital and has spurred the hospital to ini- 
tiate vigorous activities toward the establish- 
ment of an HMO for the adult population 
inclusive. 

In summary, Protect 606-D has initiated 
a new era in health care and community 
consciousness in Baltimore City Hospitals, 
and also has increased the level of health in 
our target population and has showed tangi- 
ble results by reducing in-patient hospitali- 
zation and emergency room utilization and 
has demonstrated a decrease in dental 
pathology and great improvement in learn- 
ing problems in a selected group of children 
in our target schools. The loss of this project 
to the community would mean the loss of the 
only effective health resource, which at the 
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same time is acting as a catalyst between it- 
self and several community agencies, who 
were until then, only very nominally involved 
in O'Donnell Heights. Four years of con- 
scientious effort of not only episodic care, 
but true health maintenance and preventive 
services would go down the drain. 


CHILDREN AND YourH No. 605—New YORK, 
N.Y. 


The children who come to Bellevue Hospi- 
tal live in lower Manhattan. They are poor, 
and most of them are living in a foreign cul- 
ture, whose language they cannot speak. The 
majority are Puerto Rican, and Spanish- 
speaking, but there are also substantial mi- 
norities who speak Chinese, Italian, and 
near-Eastern languages. 

The New York University Department of 
Pediatrics is responsible for the medical serv- 
ices given to the children at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. Prior to 1965, when the Department 
received & grant for comprehensive care of 
children and youth, the out-patient services 
were highly fragmented and 
There were episodic medical care for single 
illnesses, highly organ-specific specialty 
clinics, and an emergency room which pro- 
vided crisis intervention, but nothing more. 
Making use of the clinic required a degree 
of tenacity that even the most competent 
parents frequently lacked. Due to understaf- 
fing, lack of supervision and lack of medical 
records, there was a waiting period of from 
two to six hours. Moreover, the poor coordi- 
nation clinics, laboratories and X-ray depart- 
ments required parents to make numerous 
hospital visits in order to obtain a single 
consultation. 

The NYU-Bellevue group used the Title V 
grant to provide high quality comprehensive 
health care for all the children coming to 
the hospital, thereby avoiding the creation of 
a small demonstration group in a specific 
target area. 

A core of professionals was recruited, in- 
cluding pediatricians, other medical spe- 
cialists, and non-physician specialists in 
such fields as nursing, nutrition, social serv- 
ices and child psychology. Their services were 
concentrated in a single area, enabling pa- 
tients to receive health services within the 
confines of one place and one period of time. 
A group of non-professionals—community 
health assistants, clerks and interpreters, 
most of them Spanish —assisted in 
bringing the patients and the professionals 
together. They also ensured that the patients 
were available for such routine health 
screening procedures as lead poisoning tests, 
audiology and vision screening, and observa- 
tion (in the playroom) for potential learn- 
ing disorders. 

But to bring comprehensive health care to 
so large and mobile a population necessitates 
having up-to-date medical records, available 
at very short notice and at any one of a 
number of different sites. This problem was 
solved by the development of a unique, com- 
puter-based Health Information System. 
This system now provides instant “on-line” 
information about any patient, at any time, 
and at any clinic servicing the Project. In 
addition, it provides the patient with a con- 
venient follow-up appointment, and even 
prints a recall] note if he doesn’t keep it. Fi- 
nally, analysis of the data stored in the com- 
puter can be used for detailed and objective 
evaluation of the performance of the Proj- 
ect as well as for more basic studies in the 
field of health services. 

There are many ways of measuring the 
success of this Project. The health status of 
the patients has been demonstrably im- 
proved. The staff has been educated. Every 
worker—professional, para-professional and 
non-professional—has been trained beyond 
his original ability and has had his skills 
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upgraded. The high morale and expertise of 
the Project staff have, in turn, infected the 
medical students and influenced their choice 
of careers: an unprecedented number of 
them (24% of the 1971 class) will be pedi- 
atric interns next year. 

But most important of all is the fact that 
thousands of families have been provided, 
for the first time, with excellent all-around 
health care, and they have learned to take 
advantage of it. It would be tragic indeed if 
so valuable a resource were to founder for 
lack of funds. 

THE CHILDREN AND YOUTH ProJecr No. 656— 
LovIsvVILLE, Ky. 


The establishment of C & Y Project #656 
at the University of Louisville School of 
Medicine, Department of Pediatrics in 1968 
was in recognition of the special problems 
and needs of “high risk" infants and chil- 
dren. three years of operation the 
project has been enlarged to procure key 
personnel, facilities, and equipment, and has 
functioned as a team which coordinates all 
health activities available in this geographic 
area toward the particular health needs of 
a given patient and provides continuing care. 
“High risk” infants born at the Louisville 
General Hospital from Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky and those children under eight years 
of age who reside in the Jackson area tracts 
57, 59 and 60 of Jefferson County are regis- 
trants in the project. 

Over the past three years the project has 
continued to witness an infant mortality of 
40 to 50% less than recorded in prior years. 
The center is recognized as one of the world’s 
best. There has been a decrease in readmis- 
sion of high risk infants and deaths within 
the first year of life. An early time for cor- 
rection and diagnosis of congenital defects 
has been demonstrated. In the area of nu- 
trition, statistically significant decreases in 
anemia have been observed. Improved data 
on human growth and development for such 
a high risk population is being obtained. 
The recognition of the increased medical and 
social problems of teenage pregnancies has 
been documented and is under investigation. 
The identification of specific problems re- 
lated to the population group, such as iron 
deficiency, lead, congenital defects, immuni- 
gations, etc. now calls for correction and 
prevention. 

The increased interest of the population 
served in their own health problems and their 
return visits and participation is evident. 
The availability of planned continued care 
has been rewarding to many families who 
have been involved only periodically in the 
past. The impact upon curriculum of doctors, 
dentists, nurses, social workers, and psycholo- 
gists who come to the center and the con- 
tinuing educational programs are receiving 
much attention. There is constant stimula- 
tion for the core team to work together. The 
desire for group and for self evaluation to 
increase efficiency, the opportunity for cost 
analysis, the utilization of the whole project 
as an instrument for change in health care 
and how to determine priorities for a high 
risk population is being learned. The scope 
of this project is providing opportunities for 
the whole community to learn how personnel 
with varying backgrounds can work to con- 
tribute to comprehensive health care for a 
segment of the population born at the high- 
est medical risk and from the highest risk 
environmentally. The goal of the center to 
register and provide care will only be damp- 
ened by decreased funding or failure of fund- 
ing will take away the care of over 500 “high 
risk” infants per year and the needs during 
the preschool period of over 2,500 children 
will not be met. The desire to care for patients 
and to train as many disciplines as possible 
in all aspects of comprehensive health care 
to meet the health needs and health man- 
power needs, so much in the public eye at 
the moment, is certainly on-going. We would 
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hope that the demonstrations of past years 
would allow the continuance and expansion 
of such programs as C & Y in the develop- 
ment of health facilities and services for 
all Americans such as we and others have 
provided to a restricted population with the 
greatest medical and economic needs. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosect No. 643, 

OMAHA, NEBR. 


C & Y Project No. 643 has been in opera- 
tion at the University of Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics since April of 1967. Dur- 
ing this time we have delivered continuous 
and on-going care to approximately 8,000 
children from economically disadvantaged 
North Omaha and portions of South Omaha. 
As of recent months we have agreed to merge 
with Project No. 644, the other Omaha proj- 
ect, so that we may deliver health care hope- 
fully to more people for the same amount of 
money. 

The entire North Omaha area is desperately 
in need of this form of continued medical 
care. Funding for patient care has not been 
adequate in the C & Y Program but through 
various agencies including the state sup- 
ported University Hospital we have been able 
to continue providing both in-patient and 
out-patient care even when grant funds have 
expired. 

I believe that the C & Y Program in Omaha 
has at least been a start toward delivering 
dignified care to people who otherwise could 
not afford it. At the University of Nebraska 
patients are seen intermingled with paying 
patients and private patients, so that there 
is no distinction separating paying from non- 
paying patients. 

Our project has continued to under go 
change so that we now offer an evening clinic 
5 nights weekly, we operate a rather complete 
satellite clinic in southern Omaha, and are 
involved in the planning of a health center 
in North Omaha. It is the feeling of my staff 
that should C & Y Projects be discontinued 
the medical effect on this large segment 
(some 40,000 people) would be disastrous. 
Lack of availability of medical care can only 
lead to unrest among the population and ul- 
timately more serious consequences. 

We have appreciated the support of the 
Federal Government in our attempt to pro- 
vide care for this large segment of Omaha's 
population. Our C & Y staff of some 25 pro- 
fessionals in all of the various medical dis- 
ciplines have an intense dedication toward 
providing excellent medical care to all people 
irrespective of their ability to pay. We be- 
lieve that we shall not be able to continue 
to do this unless we are adequately sup- 
ported federally in the years to come. 


MARION McVITTY: WORLD FEDER- 
ALIST AND AUTHOR OF “PREFACE 
TO DISARMAMENT” 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the death of Mrs. Marion McVitty, a 
friend and constituent. 

Mrs. McVitty was known primarily as 
an official U.N. observer for the World 
FPederalists, an organization in which she 
had been deeply interested since the 
1940’s. She was a fervent advocate of pre- 
serving peace through a world organiza- 
tion based on enforceable world law. She 
was the editor of the Independent Ob- 
server, an analytical newsletter of events 
at the United Nations. One of her main 
concerns was disarmament, a subject on 
which she wrote many articles and testi- 
fied before congressional hearings here 
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in Washington. Her book, “Preface to 
Disarmament,” was published in 1969. 

I know that the United Nations and 
all peace-loving people will feel the loss 
of this dedicated woman. 


THE PUBLIC'S RIGHT TO KNOW 


(Mr. CARTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic's right to know has become an in- 
creasingly popular rationale for exposing 
all types of actions in every sector of our 
Nation. The public has a right to know 
what the Government is doing abroad as 
well as here at home. The public has a 
right to know how the products it pur- 
chases are manufactured. Yet one of 
the greatest advocates of the public’s 
need to know—television—now disallows 
any inquiry into the deceptive practices 
perpetrated upon those whose percep- 
tion it is molding. 

Clearly, in creating what has been 
called a news documentary—“The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon”—Columbia Broad- 
casting System—CBS—has deliberately 
misconstrued and misrepresented the in- 
formation it received in order to present 
its own view of the public information 
activities carried out by the Department 
of Defense. Through clever electronic 
manipuiation the words of speakers were 
rearranged to make an individual ap- 
pear to answer questions in a different 
way than he did in fact answer them, 
and another individual appear to be de- 
livering a statement he did not in fact 
deliver. 

By acting in this manner, the pro- 
cedures of “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon” have practiced what can only be 
termed fraud and deceit. The dictionary 
defines both of these terms as an at- 
tempt to deceive, a practice designed to 
misrepresent. In its actions CBS has vio- 
lated a relationship of trust and confi- 
dence. 

This is not the first instance in which 
CBS has violated the trust placed in it 
by its viewers. The history of its decep- 
tive practices includes the quiz shows 
of the late 1950’s, a staged pot party pre- 
sented to the public as an actual event, 
staged interviews and scenes relating to 
an invasion of Haiti, culminating with 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” 

In an effort to redeem itself, CBS is- 
sued, on June 29 of this year, a set of 
regulations which it said had been in 
effect for some time. The basic guideline 
for these regulations, it claimed, was 
issued in 1959; 

(T) here shall be mo re-creation, no stag- 
ing, mo production technique which would 
give the viewer the impression of any fact 
other than the actual fact, no matter how 
minor or seemingly inconsequential. 


The memorandum goes on to state 
that there are certain operating stand- 
ards which apply to “all CBS produced 
news and public affairs broadcasts.” In 
filming a news event—such as “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon,” one might sup- 
pose—staging of news events or stories is 
strictly forbidden: 
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Specifically, nothing should be done that 
creates an erroneous impression of time, 
place, event, person or fact. 


It seems clear that if these regula- 
tions had been in effect at the time of the 
production of “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” our discussion here today would be 
unnecessary and unwarranted. There 
would be no need for an investigation 
into the manner in which “The Selling 
of the Pentagon” was produced. 

The main thrust of the arguments pre- 
sented by those who oppose any con- 
gressional action against CBS is that the 
freedoms would be violated. CBS has at- 
tempted to show that since there is no 
difference between the printed media 
and the broadcast media, first amend- 
ment freedom of the press is applicable 
to both. In attempting to establish the 
identity between these two types of 
media, CBS and its supporters have 
quoted from a recent Supreme Court 
decision, Rosenbloom against Metro- 
media. But they have failed to present 
the entire opinion of the Court, which 
states that— 

Calculated falsehood, of course, falls out- 
side the “fruitful exercise of the right of 
free speech.” 

In an earlier decision, the Supreme 
Court also placed limitations on the 
practice of deceit: 

(T)he knowing false statement and the 
false statement made with reckless disre- 
gard of the truth, do not enjoy constitu- 
tional protection. 


I submit that the relationship between 
newspapers and radio and television had 
little bearing on the first amendment 
freedoms of CBS. By falsifying the facts 
and by deceiving the public, this broad- 
caster has relinquished its right to the 
protection afforded the press by our Con- 
stitution. 

What is more, the producers of this 
television show are seemingly oblivious 
to the constitutional rights of those in- 
terviewed. By manipulating the words 
they said, and by changing the tone of 
their statements, CBS has denied them 
the right to express their own views; 
it has denied them the right of free 
speech. 

Another argument advanced by one of 
CBS’ supporters is that the purpose of 
television is “to provide the same es- 
sential, sometimes painful, function of 
keeping the public involved in and aware 
of the workings of its society.” In his 
statement before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Mr. 
Frank Stanton stated that— 

One of the most indispensable elements of 
responsible democratic government (is) the 
right to report freely on the conduct of those 
in authority. 


I have never disputed the fact that the 
people have a right to be informed about 
the workings of their government. And 
I do not now intend to dispute this fact. 
However, there seems to be no reason 
to falsify the facts in any attempt to 
report on the negative aspects of our 
Government’s operation. Surely, enough 
can be said about governmental errors 
or wrongdoing without relying upon 
fabricated statements and events. It 
seems obvious that if CBS had strictly 
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guarded the truth, there would be no 
need to question its activities. 

If indeed the people have a right to be 
informed of the activities of those whe 
hold the public trust, and I believe they 
should be so informed, then this must 
not only apply to their representatives 
in government, but also to the molders 
of the public perception. 

It has been shown in many instances 
that the public views that which it sees 
on television broadcasts as true. It right- 
fully assumes that when a person is seen 
on television his statement or action has 
been accurately portrayed. For example, 
during the 1964 election campaign, one 
of my constituents stated that she had 
seen on television one of the presidential 
candidates tearing up a social security 
check. In fact what she saw were an un- 
identified man’s hands tearing up a 
check. Through clever electronic manip- 
ulation, it was made to seem as if that 
candidate was opposed to social security. 
The woman was sure that it was so, be- 
cause she had seen it on television with 
her own eyes. 

The public, then, has placed its trust in 
that which it views on television. The 
broadcasters are trustees for the people. 
They are given a valuable asset in ex- 
change for the promise that they will 
operate in the public interest. It would 
seem evident that by deceiving its view- 
ers, this broadcaster has betrayed that 
trust. There is a serious question here 
of accountability concerning the truth 
of the statements presented. Broadcast- 
ers must be accountable to those for 
whom it is a trustee, that is, the public— 
or its representatives. However, CBS has 
argued that it is not accountable to Con- 
gress—the people's representatives. It 
then becomes a trustee in name only, 
since it is accountable to no one. - 

CBS has placed itself above both the 
people and the people’s representatives. 


If we allow the precedent to be made 


that the media is not responsible to ei- 
ther, then the people will believe noth- 
ing of what they hear and-only half of 
what they see. 

Those who hold the public trust and 
mold the public perception have an ob- 
ligation to present facts and events as 
they occur. Perhaps a more diverse and 
decentralized broadcast industry would 
insure that the public is receiving the 
facts. I support freedom of the press and 
believe that it is part of what has made 
our country great. But I do not believe 
this freedom includes license to practice 
deceit. 


WOMEN'S POLITICAL POWER 


(Mrs. ABZUG asked and -was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, a new po- 
litical force was born at an extraordi- 
nary meeting which was held over the 
past weekend in the Nation’s Capital. 
More than 300 women from 26 States as- 
sembled to organize a national women’s 
political caucus. Its goal, as the confer- 
ence call said, was “to start moving 
womanpower out of the talking stage and 
into practical politics.” 
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The conference set as one of its goals 
representation of women in all levels of 
government, in both elective and ap- 
pointive office, in numbers proportionate 
to our percentage in the population. 

Women are 53 percent of the Ameri- 
can people. They turn out at the polls in 
larger numbers than men. They do most 
of the drudge work in politics. But of the 
435 Members in the House, only 12 are 
women. Out of 100 Senators, one is a 
woman. There are no women Governors, 
few big city women mayors, only a scat- 
tering of women in State and city gov- 
ernment, none on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The women at the conference decided 
that 1972 is the year to start changing 
that. Certain specific steps were taken. 
National headquarters are being set up 
in Washington. A national coordinating 
council of 21 women, to be enlarged to 
25, was elected to serve until a more 
permanent structure is worked out at a 
larger conference early next year. The 
national council will be supplemented by 
an assembly of representatives from each 
State and territory where local caucuses 
are in the process of being organized. 

The prime aim of the caucus is to see 
that women assume their rightful place 
as decisionmakers and leaders in Ameri- 
can political life and to speak out for 
life-enhancing priorities. The women 
also agreed that they are prepared to 
support men candidates who declare 
themselves ready to fight for these prior- 
ities and for the needs and rights of 
women and all underrepresented groups. 

Those elected to the national council 
include: Fannie Lou Hamer, candidate 
for Mississippi State Senate; Congress- 
woman BELLA Aszuc; Shana Alexander, 
editor in chief, McCall’s magazine; Vir- 
ginia Allen, chairwoman, President Nix- 
on’s Task Force on Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities; Nikki Beare, president, 
Dade County, Fla., National Organization 
for Women; Joan Cashin, National 
Democratic Party of Alabama; Congress- 
woman SHIRLEY CHISHOLM; Mary Clarke, 
California Women. Strike for Peace; 
Myrlie Evers, California civil rights lead- 
er; Betty Friedan, author; JoAnne Gard- 
ner, Republican nominee for the Pitts- 
burgh City Council; Elinor Guggen- 
heimer, chairwoman, New York City 
Democratic Advisory Council; LaDonna 
Harris, Indian rights leader; Wilma Scott 
Heide, chairwoman, board of directors, 
National Organization for Women; 
Dorothy Height, president, National 
Council of Negro Women; Olga Madar, 
vice president, United Auto Workers; 
Vivian Carter Mason, second national 
president, National Council of Negro 
Women; Midge Miller, Wisconsin State 
representative; and Beulah Sanders, vice 
president, National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization. 

At this point, I am inserting in the 
Recorp various articles reporting the ac- 
tivities of the caucus organizing meeting 
as well as the text of my opening re- 
marks to the conference: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSWOMAN BELLA S. ABzuG 
TO NATIONAL WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS, 
STATLER HILTON HOTEL, JULY 10, 1971 
I am glad to see you here today. And we 

are gathered to take the necessary Organiza- 

tional steps to make sure that many of you 
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will be in Washington permanently—not as 
visitors, not just as lobbyists, not as under- 
lings in the outer offices of power, but as full 
citizens with a full and equal share of polit- 
ical power, 

We are here to serve notice that, as we ap- 
proach the 200th anniversary of our Nation, 
we will no longer take second place or last 
place to anyone. We are going to demand and 
win equal status in politics, equal pay and 
recognition in our work, full equality in our 
civil rights and in every aspect of our lives. 

And we are going to build a practical, real- 
istic political movement with the strength of 
millions of women behind it to win our ob- 
jectives. Of course, we're going to have op- 
ponents, many of them very important men. 

Just last week Manny Celler, who is 80 
years old, a very sweet man, and the head of 
the House Judiciary Committee, repeated at 
& committee session his favorite saying that 
“you can't change nature,” that women are 
different, And besides, he said, women weren't 
even at the last supper. When I heard about 
that, I told him, “maybe we weren't at the 
last supper, but we're certainly going to be at 
the next one.” 

Though we may disagree on organizational 
and tactical problems, those of us meeting 
here today are agreed on one point: Women 
should be fully represented in the political 
power structure, in all branches of Govern- 
ment, at all levels—and they should be repre- 
sented as a matter of right, as a matter of 
simple justice. 

We know the facts. Women are a majority 
of the population. Yet throughout our his- 
tory and now, 50 years after the suffrage vic- 
tory, they are still almost invisible in Govern- 
ment, in elected posts, in high administrative 
decision-making positions, in the judiciary. 

Just as Lincoln asked whether a nation 
could endure half slave and half free, we 
must ask whether our nation can endure 
with its population only half represented in 
government. And, at that, half is an exag- 
geration. 

The truth is that although women are the 
largest group to be shut out of political 
power, they are not the only ones. A news- 
paper columnist (Clayton Fritchey) pointed 
out the other day that the U.S. House of 
Representatives has the distinction of being 
the most unrepresentative body in the west— 
and the Senate is not much better. 

Both Houses are dominated by a male, 
white, middle aged, middie and upper class 
power elite that stand with their backs 
turned to the needs and demands of our peo- 
ple for realistic change to create a society 
with humane and healthy values. 

A recent survey showed that large num- 
bers of Americans believe our country is 
headed for a breakdown. They see enormous 
problems in our society, and only the most 
limp and ineffectual efforts by the Congress 
and administration to deal with them. And 
they are deeply troubled. 

Women look at a nation run by a male 
executive branch, a male Congress, a male 
Pentagon, and male corporations and banks, 
and they rightly ask: 

Would we, if we shared equally with men 
the authority of government, would we con- 
done the spending of more than a trillion 
dollars in the past 25 years for killing and 
useless -nissiles when our cities are dying of 
neglect—when families go homeless and hun- 
gry—when our young people are becoming 
more and more alienated from a society they 
regard as without soul or purpose? 

I think not. -t 

Sometimes as I go through the rigorous 
and often very frustrating process of repre- 
senting a half million from my district, a 
district with incredible problems of simple 
survival, I wonder about the kind of America 
we could create if we had a truly representa- 
tive Congress. 

Suppose that instead of just 11 of us 
women in the House, there were more than 
200; instead of just one in the Senate, there 
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were 50. And suppose that instead of only 
12 blacks, there were five times as many, and 
that spokesmen and spokeswomen for the 
Chicanos and American Indians and other 
minority Americans were there too. 

And suppose that instead of having just 
middie aged and old men on Capitol Hill, 
more than half of our Representatives were 
under age 35, as is true of our population as 
a whole. And instead of mostly businessmen 
and lawyers, we had Representatives of work- 
ing people, trade unionists and educators, 
migrant. farmworkers and health specialists 
and social workers, artists, city planners, 
scientists and Vietnam veterans—Americans 
whose lives and experiences have been 
molded in the real, total America, in our 
tormented, polluted, overpopulated, scared, 
violent, divided but still promising and mag- 
nificent land. 

I believe that such a Congress would be 
better equipped to meet the problems of our 
society than is our present House of semi- 
Representatives and our semi-Senate. 

I believe that such a Congress would not 
tolerate the countless laws on the books that 
discriminate against women in all phases of 
their lives. But more than that. Does anyone 
think that with that kind of representation 
we would have reached the twilight of the 
20th century without a national health care 
system for all Americans? 

Would a Congress with adequate repre- 
sentation of women and other groups allow 
this country to rank 14th in infant mortality 
among the developed nations of the world? 

Would they allow a situation in which 
Millions of kids grow up without decent 
care because their mothers have to work for 
a living and have no place to leave them—or 
else that condemns women to stay at home 
when they want to work because there are 
no child care facilities? 

Would they vote for ABM’s instead of 
schools, MIRV’s instead of decent housing or 
health centers? And does anyone think they 
would have allowed the war in Vietnam to 
go on for so many years, slaughtering and 
maiming our young men and the people of 
Indochina? 

You may wonder why I talk about all these 
issues when we have met here to plan how 
to get more women into elected and ap- 
pointive political office. 

I do so to remind you that women political 
leaders must also represent the diversity of 
America, and that it is certainly not my 
purpose to replace or supplement a white, 
male, middle class elite with a white, female, 
middle class elite. 

I believe very deeply that the hope of an 
effective women's political movement lies 
in reaching out to include those who have 
been doubly and triply disfranchised— 
reaching out to working women, to young 
women, to black women, to women on wel- 
fare—and joining their strength together 
with millions of other American women who 
are on the move all over this country de- 
manding an end to discrimination and 
fighting for their rights as full and equal 
citizens, 

I am not elevating women to sainthood, 
nor am I suggesting that all women share 
the same views, or that all women are good 
and all men are bad. Women have screamed 
for war. Women, like men, have stoned 
black children going to integrated schools. 
Women have been and are prejudiced, nar- 
row-minded, reactionary, even violent. Some 
women. 

They, of course, have a right to vote and 
a right to run for office. I will defend that 
right, but I will not support or vote for 
them. 

But, realistically, I do not think that we 
as á national women’s political movement 
will be forced to make such unhappy choices. 
It is my- belief—reinforced by my personal 
experiences in meeting and talking with 
women all over this country—that there is a 
strong community of interest among huge 
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numbers of American women, a strong com- 
mitment to changing the direction of our 
society. 

Women are in the forefront of the peace 
movement, the civil rights and equal rights 
movement, the environment and consumer 
movements, the child care movement, the 
movement to reclaim our cities and com- 
munities for human beings. 

In towns and cities all across the United 
States there are thousands of young, middle 
aged and elderly women with a deep sense 
of social responsibility—white, black from all 
ethnic and social groups—who would make 
splendid candidates and outstanding politi- 
cal leaders. Some are right here in this 
room. 

We have to put our organizing ability and 
energy to work to thrust women into polit- 
ical power at all levels of government. Some 
of you may want to start out by running 
for city council or the school board or the 
state legislature. Others may be ready to go 
for higher positions. 

Undoubtedly, some of you will run for 
the experience of being in a political con- 
test—and that can be very valuable. But I 
would urge you wherever possible to choose 
your candidates carefully. The whole nation 
will be watching us. We want to set goals— 
to double or triple our numbers in Congress 
next year—and we want to be able to win. 

In most cases, you are going to have to 
fight the entrenched male political bureauc- 
racies. You may have to be pushy. No one 
is going to hand you a nomination just 
because you happen to be the most highly 
qualified. 

You will have to build mass support in 
your communities, among men as well as 
women, and you can get it. It is my expe- 
rience that if you talk sense about the issues 
and demonstrate creativity, activism and 
courage, people will respond. They are eager 
for constructive leadership, because our 
country is in trouble, and they know it. 

I believe that this movement which we 
are starting here today can be of tremendous 
importance in the lives of all Americans, as 
significant as that first little convention for 
suffrage in Seneca Falls more than a hun- 
dred years ago. 

But we are not going to take a hundred 


wait. 

You can expect in the next few weeks after 
this mi to see a flurry of statements 
from politicians about their good intentions 
on women’s rights. Maybe even a few women 
will get jobs or be appointed to office. We 
should let it be known, however, that we will 
not be appeased by token gestures. 

This movement, which I hope you will 
carry back to your cities and States and or- 
ganize for as hard as you can, is a serious, 
far- movement, with long-term 
goals. We will settle for less than 
equal representation in all levels of political 
power. We should demand, end get, women 
in the cabinet and on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. If President Nixon could propose a 
Carswell, then he can certainly find a dozen 
women who are better qualified than that to 
serve on our high court. 

We should start in 1972 by running women 
as convention delegates, for local, State and 
national office. We should campaign for 
women—and men candidates—who are good 
on women’s issues. We should work to defeat 
those who are not. With the power of our 
vote and our organized efforts, we can play a 
very significant role in the national political 
party conventions. in the formulation of 
platforms and in the choice of candidates. 

1972 will be our first big test, and that is 
why what we do here this weekend is so 
crucial, I think we can change this country. 
I think we have the capacity to build the 
kind of humanistic society in which men and 
women can fully express their creativity and 
talents. That is what I would like to see 
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womanpower used for, and I hope that this 
afternoon, this evening and tomorrow we 
can get down to the practical discussions of 
how to do this. 

And I hope, too, that although we will 
undoubtedly argue about the best way to do 
this, that we will set aside our differences 
and come out as a united and powerful 
movement. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL POLITICAL Caucus 


More than 300 women from 26 states meet- 
ing at the first organizing conference of the 
National Women's Political Caucus, ad- 
journed late Sunday after a two-day session 
in which they: 

Elected a steering committee of 21 women 
to coordinate a nationwide effort to elect 
more women ito public office and to assure 
greater participation of "the silenced major- 
ity” in the affairs of the nation. 

Called for similar caucuses to be held in all 
states to begin planning a full-scale National 
Women’s Political Caucus which will be held 
“in the Southern or central part of the United 
States early in 1972.” 

Establish a national registry of women can- 
didates which will list women running for 
Office at all levels of government. This reg- 
istry will be disseminated to all members of 
the Caucus to rally support, raise campaign 
funds and provide a roster of speakers for the 
candidates. 

Approved a 20-point program of guidelines 
for issues of deep concern to women, with 
emphasis on sexism, racism, violence and 
poverty. These guidelines were summarized 
as follows: “We recognize the economic bur- 
den of such sweeping social change but we 
believe that this country’s enormous re- 
sources could be more than enough. They 
need only be reordered to pay for life instead 
of death.” 

Called for the enlistment of women of all 
political persuasions, economic levels, age 
groups and racial and ethnic background to 
recruit and rally behind women candidates 
who are committed to women’s priorities and 
humanist goals. 

Urged reform of existing policies of politi- 
cal parties which have excluded women— 
with the specific demand that women com- 
prise 50% of the delegates to both parties’ 
1972 national conventions and that women be 
represented on every convention committee 
and party committee. F 

“Great effort was made to explore every 
viewpoint,” Ronnie Feit, of New York, tem- 
porary coordinator said. “This meant all- 
night sessions, impromptu caucuses, and a 
dedicated and exhaustive effort to consider 
the wide variety of issues which women face 
today. I doubt that any similar group of peo- 
ple, holding such disparate views and com- 
ing from such varied backgrounds, could have 
established a going organization in such a 
short period of time. The miracle is that we 
got together at all. While we still have many 
problems to resolve, much was accomplished 
in mobilizing womanpower for coming elec- 
tions. There was f. spirit of give and take 
which was gratifying to all of us.” 

Six workshops presented for consideration 
of the conference recommendations in such 
areas as grass roots organizing, candidate cri- 
teria and political procedures and strategy. 

As an example, the grass roots caucus ex- 
plored ways to attract the uncommitted 
woman to political action through common 
interests such as equal rights, child care 
centers, welfare rights, equal pay and promo- 
tion, as well as demands to local party chair- 
men to adhere to population percentages of 
women in determining the criteria of party 
jobs. Women who had run for public office 
exchanged their experiences with new voters 
with fresh ideas. 

The NWPC accepted a motion that addi- 
tional workshop reports will be circulated by 
mail in the next few weeks. 
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There were a variety of ad hoc caucuses 
which met separately and reported back their 
consensus to the plenary session. The NWPC 
adopted by acclamation the report of the 
Black Caucus which supplemented the al- 
ready strong positions of all six workshops 
against racism and racist candidates. 

The attitude of the NWPC was summa- 
rized by Rep. Bella Abzug (D.-N.Y¥.) who 
stated: “It is certainly not our purpose to 
replace or supplement a white male middie 
class elite with a white female middle class 
elite.” 

Conclusions of other ad hoc caucuses were 
also presented including those of a radical 
caucus, and one concerned with the lack of 
power of young professional women, The first 
emphasized the need for women's organiza- 
tions to resist imitating male hierarchial 
structures. The second noted that the young, 
talented women who often do the bulk of the 
work are too rarely given the recognition 
and decision-making positions. Both reports 
were accepted by acclamation. 

All viewpoints, serlous and otherwise, were 
explored, including one briefly considered 
that would require the political parties to 
pay reparations for their systematic exclusion 
of women. The money would be used to fi- 
nance women’s campaigns. 


ELECTED MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
POLITICAL Caucus 
Bella Abzug, Member of Congress (D., 
N.Y.). 
Shana Alexander, Editor-in-Chief, McCall’s 


Magazine. 

Virginia Allen, Chairwoman, President 
Nixon's Task Force on Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities. 

Nikki Beare, Member, Dade County (Fla.) 
Commission on the Status of Women; Presi- 
dent, Dade County NOW. 

Joan Cashin, National Democratic Party 
of Alabama. 

Shirley Chisholm, Member of Congress (D., 
N.Y.). 

Mary Clarke, California Women’s Strike 
for Peace. 

Myriie Evers (Mrs. Medgar), Civil Rights 
Leader (California). 

Betty Friedan, Author of The Feminine 
Mystique and Founder of The National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW). 

JoAnne Evans Gardner, Republican Nom- 
inee for City Council, Pittsburgh, Pa., Na- 
tional Organization for Women Board 
Member. 

Elinor Guggenheimer, Former Member, 
N.Y. City Planning Commission; Chair- 
woman, N.Y. City Democratic Advisory 
Council; Pioneer of Child Development 


Fannie Lou Hamer, Civil Rights Leader; 
candidate for State Senate (Mississippi). 

LaDonna Harris, Indian Rights Leader. 

Wilma Scott Heide, Chairwoman of the 
Board of Directors of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women. 

Dorothy Height, President, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. 

Olga Madar, Vice President, United Auto 
Workers; Precinct Delegate, 13th Congres- 
sional District (Detroit, Michigan). 

Vivian Carter Mason, Second National 
President, National Council of Negro Women; 
Representative of Women for Political Ac- 
tion (Norfolk, Va.). 

Midge Miller, Representative, 
State Legislature. 

Paula Page, Director, Women’s Center, U.S. 
National Student Association. 

Beulah Sanders, National Welfare Rights 
Organization, Vice President. 

Gloria Steinem, Member, Democratic Na- 
tional Policy Council; Writer. 

Four vacancies will be filled later to ex- 
pand the categories of representation. 


Wisconsin 
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[From the New York Times, July 11, 1971] 
WOMEN ORGANIZE FOR POLITICAL POWER 
(By Eileen Shanahan) 

Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, July 10—More than 200 
women of varied ages, races and political 
persuasions met here today to inaugurate 
a National Women’s Political Caucus. Its 
aim is to put more women in positions of 
real political power—ultimately to see half 
of all elective and appointive jobs in govern- 
ment filled by women. 

Betty Friedan, founder of the National 
Organization for Women, who was one of the 
keynote speakers at the conference, foresaw 
such success for the campaign that “it will 
not be a joke by 1976, the 200th anniversary 
of our Republic, that a woman might run for 
President.” 

Throughout the opening session, one theme 
recurred in the speeches regardless of the 
race, age or political affiliation of the speak- 
er: that an increase in the political power 
held by women would set the nation on a 
course toward more “humanitarian” policies. 

“We must humanize America and save 
her,” said Betty Smith, a former vice chair- 
man of the Republican party in Wisconsin. 

CITES INFANT MORTALITY 

Republican women, a show of hands dis- 
closed, constituted about 15 per cent of those 
attending the conference. 

Representative Bella S. Abzug, Democrat 
of Manhattan, suggested that many laws 
and programs would be different “if we had 
a truly representative Congress”—half wom- 
en, 11 per cent black, younger and contain- 
ing more working people, teachers, artists 
and so on, 

Such a Congress, she said, would not have 
tolerated a nation that ranked 14th in the 
world in infant mortality and that had no 
national health care system. It would not 
have “voted for antiballistic missiles instead 
of schools, MIRV’s instead of decent housing 
or health centers.” “And does anyone think 
they would have allowed the war in Vietnam 
to go on for so many years?” she asked. 

Mrs. Abzug drew tumultuous applause 
when she said "it is certainly not my pur- 
pose to replace or supplement a white, male, 
middle class elite with a white female, mid- 
dle class elite” in the positions of power in 
the nation, 

Instead, she said, she wants to reach out 
“to include those who have been doubly and 
triply disfranchised—to working women, t0 
young women, to black women, to women 
on welfare.” 

Fannie Lou Hamer, a Negro civil rights 
activist from Mississippi, announced to loud 
cheers that she planned to run not only for 
the State Senate next year but also for the 
United States Senate in 1972, She would be 
an independent candidate opposing Senator 
James O. Eastland, a Democrat. 

She predicted that she might win and 
said she was fighting “for the liberation of 
all people, because nobody’s free until every- 
body’s free.” “I've passed equal rights; I'm 
fighting for human rights,” she said. 

Mrs, Hamer said she wanted to make clear 
that “I'm not fighting to liberate myself 
from the black man in the South, because 
he’s been stripped of being a citizen.” 

She said, however, that there had been at 
least one instance in which she had suffered 
more for being a woman activist than for 
being a black activist. The insurance on her 
house was canceled this year, she said, after 
she started speaking out about the condi- 
tion of women, whereas it was not canceled 
during the previous 10 years, despite her 
work in the civil rights movement. 

Gloria Steinem, the writer, said: “Our aim 
should be to humanize society by bringing 
the values of women’s culture into it, not 
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simply to put individual women in men’s 
places. 

“We want to reach out to every woman 
who is tired of the masculine mystique belief 
that violence is an inevitable or acceptable 
way of resolving conflict.” 

Miss Steinem also suggested that the wom- 
en’s political caucus take sides on many 
issues, even if that produced internal argu- 
ment. 

On this, she was disputed by Evelyn Cun- 
ningham, a special assistant to Governor 
Rockefeller, who said the caucus needed a 
specific victory to establish itself and should 
therefore concentrate on one issue. She did 
not recommend a particular issue. 

This weekend's organizational meeting will 
devise the basic structure of the caucus, elect 
Officers and lay plans for participation in 
the 1972 Presidential nominating conventions 
and other political contests. 

Many of the speakers emphasized the need 
for organizaticn and work at the local level, 
to elect women to town councils as well as 
to Congress, and to make the views of women 
felt in the politically decisive suburbs. 

Several speakers also made clear that they 
were not advocating that women vote for 
any woman just because she was a woman. 
At the same time, some did propose that 
women should cross party lines and vote for 
well-qualified women regardless of party, 
particularly if the male opponent were less 
qualified. 

Mrs. Abzug noted that some women “have 
screamed for war” and some, “like men, have 
stoned black children going to integrated 
schools.” 

Such women, she said, “have a right to 
vote and a right to run for office. I will defend 
that right, but I will not support or vote for 
them." 

Mrs, Friedan said that her “internal, his- 
torical alarm clock” told her that “the wom- 
en's movement has crested now and must 
become political if it is not to decline.” 

Women cannot be satisfied with menial 
chores and token offices, she said, “while men 
get their hands dirty with the real business 
of running the country.” 

At that point, someone in the audience 
called out, “let’s have some dirty older 
women.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
WOMEN ORGANIZE FoR MORE POWER 
(By Tim O’Brien) 


Four American women who have made 
their mark in a man's world—Rep. Bella Ab- 
zug (D-N.Y.), Fannie Lou Hamer, Gloria 
Steinem and Betty Friedan—joined yester- 
day in urging full political power for women. 

Opening a weekend meeting of a new 
group called the National Women’s Political 
Caucus, they called for: 

Equal representation for women on all 
government bodies. 

Equal female representation at the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national nominating 
conventions. 

ng and educating the female elec- 
torate to “thrust women into political power 
at all levels of government.” 

Campaigning for candidates, male and fe- 
male, “who are good on women's issues.” 

Addressing approximately 70 women at the 
opening session, journalist and female rights 
activist Gloria Steinem said: “We don’t want 
to elect female Uncle Toms who are them- 
selves imitating men, and who, once in 
power, only serve to keep their sisters down. 

“But we do want to take our rightful po- 
sition as 50 per cent of every elected and ap- 
pointed body in this country. No one gives 
political power. It must be taken. And we 
will take it.” 

Mrs. Friedan, author of “The Feminine 
Mystique” and a proponent of women’s 
rights since the early 1960s, said that “what 
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we need is political power, ourselves. With 
men (comprising) 98 or 99 per cent of the 
House, Senate, the State Assembly, City Hall, 
women are outside the body politic.” 

She criticized President Nixon for failing 
to release or take action on the report of 
his task force on women’s rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

“It is a remnant of our own self-denigra- 
tion, the put-down we finally do to ourselves, 
to think that a woman is ‘pushy’ or ‘un- 
feminine’ or ‘elitist’ or on an ‘ego trip’ to 
want to run for political office,” Mrs. Friedan 
said. “It is hoped that there are thousands 
of us sufficiently liberated now to take on 
the responsibility and demand the rewards 
of running for political office.” 

Rep. Abzug urged the caucus to set a goal 
of doubling or tripling the women in Con- 
gress next year. She outlined a strategy which 
would “start in 1972 by running women as 
convention delegates, for local, state and 
national office. 

“We should campaign for women—and 
men candidates—who are good on women’s 
issues. We should work to defeat those who 
are not. With the power of our vote and our 
organized efforts, we can play a very signifi- 
cant role in the national political party con- 
ventions, in the formulation of platforms 
and in the choice of candidates.” 

Rep. Abzug asked that the women activ- 
ists set aside their differences and act as a 
“United and powerful movement.” 

Fannie Lou Hamer, long time civil rights 
activist from Mississippi, received a standing 
ovation after issuing a plea for unity among 
blacks, youth and women. 

“Hooking up these minorities,” she said, 
“and we'd become one hell of a majority.” 

Females make up an estimated 53 per cent 
of the population. The caucus leaders note, 
however, that only one female is a U.S. sena- 
tor and only 12 are members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. There are no fe- 
male governors. 

The caucus, which meets again today in 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, was organized to 
turn the women’s liberation movement into 
more politicaly constructive channels. 

The group’s tentative program, to be dis- 
cussed today, calls for tripling the women in 
Congress, to 39, by the 1972 elections. By the 
year 2000, the caucus wants to have women 
in all branches of government in numbers 
“at least approximating their percentage of 
the total population.” 

Tentative goals also include the appoint- 
ment of a woman to fill the next vacancy on 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Rep. Abzug told 
the women that “if President Nixon could 
propose (G. Harrold) Carswell, then he can 
certainly find women who are better quali- 
fied than he to serve on our high court.” 

The caucus is also considering plans for a 
national women’s political convention in 
early 1972. 

The convention is envisaged as establish- 
ing a national forum for women candidates, 
setting criteria for supporting or opposing 
candidates and adopting policy statements. 
It also would designate spokesmen to lead 
women's lobbies at the 1972 political party 
conventions. 


Women Activists Map THER “REVOLUTION” 
HERE 


(By Isabelle Shelton) 

Three hundred women activists met here 
yesterday to launch what one of their speak- 
ers called “no simple reform—really a revolu- 
tion.” 

One of their prime demands, since women 
represent 53 percent of the electorate, is that 
women should hold at least 53 percent of 
the appointive and elective officers in the 
nation, 

“We hope to reach out to women across 
the country—to every woman whose abilities 
have been wasted by the second-class, sub- 
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servient, underpaid or powerless positions to 
which female human beings are consigned,” 
said women’s liberation leader Gloria Stein- 
em at the opening session yesterday of the 
two-day National Women’s Political Caucus 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


“EVERY MINORITY WOMAN” 


We hope to reach every woman who sits 
at home, with little control over her own life, 
much less the powerful institutions of the 
country, wondering if there isn't more to life 
than this .. . every minority woman who 
has endured the stigma of being twice-differ- 
ent from the white male ruling class ... every 
woman who has experienced the ridicule or 
hostility reserved by this country—and often 
by its political leaders—for women who dare 
to express the hopes and amBitions that are 
natural to every human being,” Miss Steinem 
added. 

“We want to take our rightful position as 
50 percent of every elected and appointed 
body in this country,” she declared. 

“No one gives political power. It must be 
taken. And therefore we will take it.” 

“We're here to serve notice that, as we ap- 
proach the 200th anniversary of our nation, 
we will no longer take second place or last 
place to anyone,” said Rep. Bella Abzug, 
D-N.Y. 

“We will settle for nothing less than equal 
representation in ail levels of political pow- 
er,” she added. “We should demand, and get, 
women in the Cabinet and on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. If President Nixon could pro- 
pose a Carswell, then he can certainly find 
& dozen women who are better qualified than 
that to serve on our Supreme Court.” 

Mrs. Abzug said she believes “that this 
movement which we are starting here today 
can be of tremendous importance in the 
lives of all Americans, as significant as that 
first little convention for suffrage in Seneca 
Falls more than a 100 years ago. 

“But we are not going to take 100 years 
for the changes we seek,” she asserted. “We 
can't afford to wait that long.” 


IMPACT AT POLLS 
Beti 


ty Friedan, author of “The Feminine 
Mystique,” said that if women organize and 
work together between now and November 
1972, they can "upset all the old political 
rules and traditions” and have more of an 
impact on the election outcome than the 
millions of new 18-year-old voters. 

Fannie Lou Hamer, a black ciyil rights 
leader from Mississippi, told the conference 
that “America is sick, man is sick. Something 
has got to change in this country, and we 
can't stand around waiting for the white 
male to change it.” 

She will run for office in Mississippi, she 
said—this year for the state senate, and next 
year for the U.S. Senate, taking on incum- 
bent Democratic Sen. James O. Eastland. 

Evelyn Cunningham, special assistant to 
New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, told the 
conference that “I must be some kind of a 
nut to be here—I'm black, I'm a woman, I 
live in Harlem, and I’m also a Republican. 

“But from my black woman's head I want 
to insist that this caucus absolutely must 
aggressively seek the full participation of 
blacks and of Republicans.” 

Betty Smith, a Republican party official 
from Wisconsin, urged the women to work 
in caucuses through their existing political 
parties rather than try to form a new wom- 
en’s party. 

Paula Page, director of the women's center 
of the National Student Association, argued 
that simply working to elect more women to 
public office is “superfluous” and ‘‘counter- 
productive for any woman who is genuinely 
concerned about eliminating sexual stereo- 
typing.” 

“To paraphrase Malcolm X, if you want a 
revolution, you don't ask the oppressors to let 
you join them,” she said. 
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Women’s Caucus SEEKS U.S. BAN on Sex Bras 
(By Tim O’Brien) 


The National Women’s Political Caucus— 
a new coalition of female activists and politi- 
cal leaders—announced plans yesterday to 
seek adoption of a 27th amendment to the 
Constitution, protecting women against dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. 

Support of an Equal Rights Amendment, 
which died last October in a snarl of riders 
attached in the Senate, was one of a long list 
of resolutions passed by the women during 
& two-day meeting here. 

Caucus organizers Liz Carpenter, Betty 
Priedan, Rep. Bella Abzug (D-N.Y.), Gloria 
Steinem, Rep. Shirley Chisholm (D.-N-Y.) 
and LaDonna Harris (wife of presidential as- 
pirant Sen. Fred Harris) announced other 


goals: 

A full-scale National Women’s Political 
Caucus convention to be held “in the south- 
ern or central part of the U.S. early in 1972.” 

Tripling the number of women in Congress 
in the 1972 elections. 

Reform of existing policies of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, “which have 
excluded women.” Specifically, the women 
demand that females “comprise 50 per cent 
of the delegates to both parties 1972 national 
conventions and that women be represented 
on every convention committee and party 
committee.” 

Repeal of all laws effecting a woman’s right 
to decide her own reproductive and sexual 
life. The plank is aimed at reforming abor- 
tion and contraception laws in many states. 

Changes of the Social Security System, 
which the caucus says discriminates against 
families with working women. 

In addition the women elected a 21-mem- 
ber steering committee to coordinate the cau- 
cus’ future work. Among those on the com- 
mittee are Shana Alexander, editor-in-chief 
of McCall’s Magazine, Fannie Lou Hamer, a 
civil rights leader from Mississippi, and My- 
rile (Mrs. Medgar Evers). Abzug, Steinem, 
Friedan and Harris were also elected. 

The women are reserving four other seats 
on the steering committee for Spanish-speak- 
ing and for young females, caucus member 
Gloria Steinem said. 

Asked whether their program called for 
reform of the traditional courtesies which 
men extend toward women—lighting their 
cigarettes and holding doors open—Steinem 
said that those were “human courtesies” and 
peripheral to the woman's search for simple 
Justice. 

When reference was made to the shouts and 
interruptions with which the women greeted 
their guest speakers Sunday—former Sena- 
tor Eugene McCarthy and peace advocate 
Benjamin Spock—Steinem said that the 
women had “given up on them.” Spock’s 
books, she said, had created “guilt and prob- 
lems” for huge numbers of American women, 
and in that context she did not see the wom- 
en's behavior as discourteous. 

Spock, who drew the women’s wrath be- 
cause he had written that the woman’s place 
is in the home and with the child, admitted 
he had been a “sexist” and had written some 
“foolish and unwise” things. He said he has 
revised his views considerably since the pub- 
lication of his book “Decent and Indecent,” 
adding that he “would get to work” to revise 
his widely read child care book. 

While the women were announcing support 
for an equal-rights-for-the-sexes amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the primary House 
sponsor of the legislation, Rep. Don Edwards 
(D-Calif.), issued an appeal to women’s orga- 
nizations to mount a nationwide campaign 
in support of his attempt to give new life to 
the amendment. 

Edwards, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee that originally approved the amend- 
ment in the form the women want, asked the 
women to lobby to remove a crippling provi- 
sion attached by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
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The rider would exempt women from the 
draft and allow states to enact “reasonable” 
laws based on sex differences. 

Last year the House approved the amend- 
ment when it was brought to the floor after 
bypassing the Judiciary Committee. When 
the Senate, however, failed to act, the amend- 
ment died. It has been reinforced this year 
by Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.). 


Caucus GOES PERMANENT 
(By Isabelle Shelton) 


The National Women’s Political Caucus, 
held here last weekend by a broad cross sec- 
tion of 300 women from 26 states, announced 
plans yesterday to become a permanent orga- 
nization. 

It plans to organize at the grass-roots level, 
across party lines, to gain real political power 
for women. 

One of its first objectives will be to insist 
that women comprise at least 50 percent of 
the delegations to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions next year. 

Ultimately, it seeks to assure that half of 
all the appointive and elective posts in gov- 
ernment are held by women—who, caucus 
statements point out, constitute 53 percent 
of the electorate. 

The conference announced selection of a 
2i-member steering committee, which will 
plan a much larger caucus to meet in the 
southern or central U.S. early in 1972. 

The policy committee includes several 
Democrats, at least two Republicans, several 
blacks, and several representatives of large 
organizations. “At least” four more members 
will be added, to plug the gaps the women 
say they recognize exist in underrepresenta- 
tion of some groups. 

More young people will be added, and at 
least one Chicago representative. The women 
also would like a few more Republicans visi- 
ble in their top leadership, because they are 
very determined to carry their fight across 
party lines. 

“We are going to work for justice and an 
end to our second class status, the way all 
second class groups in this country have 
done—by becoming a true political power, 
the policy committee declared in a statement. 

At a press conference yesterday on Capitol 
Hill, caucus leaders announced a number of 
“guidelines” that it hopes all women candi- 
dates will adopt. They include: 

Passage of the Equal Rights Amendment 
(“Any man or woman who votes against it in 
Congress may find it very difficult to return 
to political life” after 1972, if the caucus 
organizes women the way it plans to, said 
Rep. Bella Abzug, D-N.Y., one of the members 
of the new policy committee. 

“Enforcement of all existing and proposed 
anti-discrimination laws, such as Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act, and the Equal Pay 
Act—plus the important addition of a ‘cease 
and desist’ clause to the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission.” 

“Adequate shelter for all Americans and 
an end to discrimination against women, 
especially families with women heads and 
welfare mothers.” 

“Elimination of the many tax inequities 
that affect women and children.” 

“Repeal of all laws that affect a woman's 
right to decide her own reproduction and 
sexual life.” 

“Pair treatment of working women, includ- 
ing full tax-deductions for child care and 
household expenses; maternity leave and 
voluntary parental leave for childbirth; 
change of the Social Security System to end 
discrimination against families with working 
women; and an end to the social and eco- 
nomic degradation of women, whether by em- 
ployers or by unions.” 

“An immediate withdrawal from the war 
in Indochina, but, more than that, an end 
to the use of physical violence as an accept- 
able way of resolving conflict.” 
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The caucus set aside, at least for the pres- 
ent, a suggestion that came up during its 
weekend meetings that women finance their 
political campaigns by demanding repara- 
tions from the Democratic and Republican 
parties for “having been oppressed” for so 
long. 

There was a little talk yesterday of turning 
to economic boycotts if power cannot be at- 
tained through political means, but the chief 
thrust of the caucus clearly was toward the 
latter route. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wa ore, for 1 hour, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pu Pont) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. McCtoskey, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. BELL, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Horton, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 10 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Terry, for 1 minute, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ABOUREZK) , to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina, today, for 
10 minutes. 

. Haminton, today, for 10 minutes. 

. Reuss, today, for 20 minutes. 

. Aspin, today, for 10 minutes. 

. DuLsKI, today, for 10 minutes. 

. Fraser, today, for 10 minutes. 

. GONZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

. Rarick, today, for 10 minutes. 

. Gusser, for 5 minutes, today. 

. MELCHER (at the request of Mr. 
Watnvie), for 10 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Cutver to extend his remarks prior 
to the vote on the recommittal motion. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts to extend 
remarks following vote on motion to 
recommit. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mrs. Apzuc preceding the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, and to include extra- 
neous material, during consideration of 
the contempt citation resolution today. 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
material. 

(The following Members (at the 
request of Mr. pu Pont) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dickinson in three instances. 

Mr. pu Pont. 

Mr. Rosrson of New York. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances 
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Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Fisx in two instances. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Bos WILtson in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr, NELSEN. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. McCLoskKEy. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. AsourEezK) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Asprn in two instances. 

Mr. Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. Becicu in three instances. 

Mrs. Mrnx in three instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Watpie in seven instances. 

Mr. Osey in six instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Rocers in 10 instances. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. LEGGETT in three instances. 

Mr. STEED in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. Vank in three instances. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. GonzALEz in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Watpre) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

958. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an urgent 
appropriation request for fiscal year 1972 for 
emergency employment assistance for the 
Department of Labor (H. Doc. 92-143); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

959. A letter from the General Sales Man- 
ager, Export Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
of agreements signed for foreign currencies 
during May and June, 1971, pursuant to 
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Public Law 85-128; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

960. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10 of the United 
States Code to permit the appointment by 
the President of certain additional persons 
to the service academies; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

961. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 15th program re- 
port on the activities of the U.S. Travel 
Service for calendar year 1970, pursuant to 
section 5 of the International Travel Act 
of 1961, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R, 4874. A bill to allow for the imposition 
of restrictions on the imports of unshelled 
filberts; with amendments (Rept No. 92- 
347). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5825. A bill to amend section 2(3), 
section 8c(6)(I), and section 8¢c(7)(C) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended. (Rept. No. 92-348). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 535. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9667. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes. (Rept No. 92-350). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Report on the pro- 
ceedings against Frank Stanton and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc. (Rept No. 
92-349). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BYRNE: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 421. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide special health care 
benefits for certain surviving dependents. 
(Rept. No. 92-351). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BYRNE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 1409. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to remove the restric- 
tion on the use of certain private institu- 
tions under the dependents’ medical care 
program; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-352). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 4606. A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to provide for the pro- 
curement and retention of judge advocates 
and law specialist officers for the Armed 
Forces. (Rept. No. 92-353.) Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4729. A bill to amend section 2107 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
additional Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
scholarships for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; with amendment (Rept. No. 92-354). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6723. A bill to provide subsistence 
allowances for members of the Marine Corps 
Officer candidate programs; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-355). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6724. A bill to amend section 209 
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(a) and (b) of title 37, United States Code, 
to provide increased subsistence allowances 
for Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
members; with amendments (Rept. No, 92- 
356). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8356. A bill to make permanent the 
duthority to pay special allowances to de- 
pendents of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices to offset expenses incident to their evac- 
uation. (Rept. No. 92-357.) Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8656. A bill to amend titles 37 and 
38, United States Code, relating to promo- 
tion of members of the uniformed services 
who are in a missing status; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-358). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
PELLY, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. LENNON, Mr. KEITH, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. GoopLING, Mr. KaRTH, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr, CLARK, Mr. MAILLIARD, 
Mr. Bracci, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. DU 
Pont, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Mrius of Mary- 
land, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. AsHLEY, and Mr. 
MvurPHY of New York): 

HLR. 9727. A bill to regulate the dumping 
of material in the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 9728. A bill to create an additional 
judicial district in the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas: 

H.R. 9729. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 9730. A bill to provide for the re- 
tirement of certain employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the U.S. Secret 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 9731. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to provide for the inclusion 
of child-care facilities in low-rent housing 
projects, and to provide that the eligibility 
of a family remain in such a project despite 
increases in its total income shail be deter- 
mined solely on the income of the head of 
such family (or its other principal wage 
earner); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 9732. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide travel and transporta- 
tion allowances for emergency leave and 
ordinary leave for compassionate reasons 
granted to servicemen stationed overseas; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9733. A bill to make additional immi- 
grant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9734. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an itemized 
deduction for motor vehicle insurance pre- 
miums; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 9735. A bill to extend commissary and 
exchange privileges to certain disabled veter- 
ans and the widows of certain deceased vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYS (for himself, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. ANNUN- 
zro, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. Price of Il- 
linois, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. Morse, Mr. Mona- 
GaN, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. MorGaNn, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. PopELL, Mr. BURTON, Mr. 
Woturr, Mr. Aspirin, and Mr. REES): 

H.R. 9736. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of strip coal mining, for the conserva- 
tion, acquisition, and reclamation of strip 
coal mining areas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS (for himself, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mr. HALEY, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr, FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Mr. KartTH, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, 
Mr, BARRETT, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. Nix, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Brasco, and Mrs. Grasso) : 

H.R. 9737. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of strip coal mining, for the conserva- 
tion, acquisition, and reclamation of strip 
coal mining areas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Appasso, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennes- 
see, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
BaDILLO, Mr. BOLAND, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
CONABLE, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DANIEL 
of Virginia, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. DRINAN, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. FIsH, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. 
Wru1aMm D. Forp, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Prey, Mr. GALLAGHER, and Mr. Gar- 
MATZ) : 

H.R. 9738. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
cles; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. GRAY, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr, Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hastinos, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. HUNGATE, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. McDapg, Mr.. Mc- 
Donato of Michigan, Mr. MAZZÓLI, 
Mr. Muxva, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. PELLY, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. PIKE, and Mr. PODELL) : 

H.R. 9739. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
cles; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. RODINO, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
ScCHNEEBELI, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. SISK, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
Srokes, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VANDER 
Jact, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. WINN, and Mr. WOLFF) : 

H.R. 9740. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 9741. A bill to provide that the Sara- 
toga Battle Monument shall be made a Na- 
tional Monument; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O’KONSKEI: 

H.R. 9742. A bill to further provide for the 
farmer-owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers and 
their cooperatives, for rural residences, and 
to associations and other entities upon which 
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farming operations are dependent, to pro- 
vide for an adequate and flexible flow of 
money into rural areas, and to modernize 
and consolidate existing farm credit law to 
meet current and future rural credit needs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 9743. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit cer- 
tain tax exempt organizations to engage 
in communications with legislative bodies, 
and committees and members thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

E.R. 9744. A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
Camp, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Lioyp, Mr. McCiure, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. STEED, and Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 


zona) : 

H.R. 9745. A bill defining and limiting the 
application of certain acts of Congress to 
Indians and Indian tribes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 9746. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employees, 
to raise the minimum wage to $2.25 an 
hour, to provide for an 8-hour workday, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHOUP: 

H.R. 9747. A bill to designate the Spanish 
Peaks Wilderness, Gallatin National Forest, 
in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 9748. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the case of failure 
of proper public service by a common car- 
rier by railroad, to issue directions with re- 
spect to the handling, routing, and move- 
ment of the traffic of such carrier and its 
distribution over such carrier’s lines or over 
other lines of roads, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona (for him- 
self and Mr. RHODES) : 

H.R. 9749. A bill to promote the explora- 
tion and development of geothermal re- 
sources through cooperation between the 
Federal Government and private enterprise; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 9750. A bill to amend the Airport 
and Airway Development Act of 1970 to pro- 
vide for installation and operation expense 
of safety and navigational aids on private 
airports; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 9751. A bill to modify the restrictions 
contained in section 170(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code in the case of certain contribu- 
tions of literary, musical, or artistic com- 
position, or similar property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 9752. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to apply countervailing duties to 
duty-free merchandise causing injury to 
domestic industry, to expedite findings and 
determinations under countervailing duty 
procedures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 9753. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 in order to prohibit 
the broadcasting of any advertising of alco- 
holic beverages; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Petty, Mr. KARTH, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Conre, Mr. Nepzt, and Mr, 
Moss) : 

H.R. 9754. A bill to establish wildlife, fish, 
and game conservation and rehabilitation 
programs on certain lands under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 9755. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to enable certain permanently 
and totally disabled veterans to receive the 
full rate of disability compensation payable 
for service-connected disabilities, and also 
a proportionate amount of disability pen- 
sion under a specified formula; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
_ MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARE, Mr. PELLY, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, and Mr. KerrH): 

H.R. 9756. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 9757. A bill to provide for payments 
to compensate county governments for the 
tax immunity of Federal lands within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. Bror- 
HILL of North Carolina, and Mr. 
STUCKET) : 

H.R. 9758. A bill to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 9759. A bill to provide a tax credit 
for expenditures made in the exploration and 
development of new reserves of oil and gas 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 9760. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers killed in the line of duty; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, RUPPE: 

H.R. 9761. A bill to designate as wilderness 
certain lands within Isle Royale National 
Park, in the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 9762. A bill to authorize the payment 
to State and local governments of sums in 
lieu of taxes and special assessments on Fed- 
eral real property, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, P 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 9763. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to regulate and prevent mul- 
tiple taxation of certain kinds of income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 9764. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act re- 
lating to the Federal share of grants for 
construction of certain projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 9765. A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway and Development and Revenue Acts 
of 1970 to further clarify the intent of Con- 
gress as to priorities for airway moderniza- 
tion and airport development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9766. A bill to amend section 4491 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that the weight portion of the excise tax 
on the use of civil aircraft shall apply to 
piston-engined aircraft only if they have a 
maximum certificated takeoff weight of more 
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than 6,000 pounds; to the Committee on 


H.R. 9767. 

Environmental Policy Act of 1969 with re- 
spect to the application of its provisions to 
the proposed trans-Alaska oil pipeline; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 9768. A bill to promote fair practices 
in the conduct of election campaigns for 
Federal political offices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R.9769. A bill concerning medical 
records, information, and data to promote 
and facilitate medical studies, research, edu- 
cation, and the performance of the obliga- 
tions of medical utilization committees in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.J. Res. 778. A resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim the second Sunday in 
July as “National Prayer Salute to Our Fight- 
ing Men in Vietnam Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.J. Res. 779. Resolution to establish the 
National Commission on Executive Secrecy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHISHOLM: 

H. Res. 536. Resolution calling upon the 
Voice of America to broadcast in the Yiddish 
language to Soviet Jewry; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 537. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 538. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct an 
investigation and study with respect to cer- 
tain matters within its jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 oi rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 9770. A bill for the relief of Miss Lee 
Keun Soon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA: 

ELR. 9771. A bill for the relief of Raul Al- 
varez Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9772. A bill for the relief of Santa 

Nicolosi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 9773. A bill for the relief of Jung Il 
Kim, Jung Sook Kim, and Jung Rang Kim; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of rule XXII, 


103. The SPEAKER presented petition of 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif., rela- 
tive to the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commen- 
tary on the 26th amendment: 

A common topic of conversation among 
Congressmen these days is the political im- 
pact of the unprecedented wave of young 
people entering the electrorate as a result of 
the baby boom following World War II and 
the recent adoption of the Constitutional 
amendment permitting 18, 19 and 20 year- 
olds to vote. 

When the 26th Amendment was ratified, 
11 million new voters became eligible to 
vote—303,000 of them Hoosiers. 

In 1964, only 10.5 million young Ameri- 
cans became eligible to vote in their first 
Presidential election. In 1972, this figure 
will jump to more than 25 million, including 
new voters under the Amendment and those 
reaching 21 years of age since 1968. While 
the age group 35 and older will increase be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 by about 6 million, the 
age group below that which will be able to 
vote will be increasing by 22 million. 

In 1920 women won the right to vote and, 
although the number of voters doubled over- 
night, nothing much new happened in Amer- 
ican politics. 

The question now is, will the addition of 
the young people make any more difference. 
Not surprisingly, opinions differ. Some con- 
tend they will merely echo their parents’ po- 
litical views. My feeling is that they will con- 
stitute an important and independent force 
in elections. 

One of the Nation's decisive political in- 
fluences of recent years has been the senior 
citizens. They have had increasing political 
leverage during the last 30 years or more. 
As a result, the government has been giving 
increasing attention to such matters as So- 


cial Security, Medicare, special tax consid- 
erations for the elderly, and a variety of 
other benefits. 

Now, with the sudden growth of the 
younger voting group in the 1970's, we can 
expect increasing emphasis in public affairs 
and legislation for the benefit of the younger 
generation. This is, as the director of the 
Census Bureau recently said, the era of the 
young marrieds. 

A smaller percentage of eligible young peo- 
ple going to the polls may work to delay, or 
at least weaken, the full political impact of 
the new voters. 

The participation of the young in the 
democratic process in the past has not been 
spectacular, to say the least. The Census Bu- 
reau reports that only 21 percent of those 
between the ages of 21 and 29 voted in 1970. 
This compares to 51 percent of the 30-34 
year-olds; 61 percent of the 35-54 year-olds; 
and 65 percent of the 55-65 year-olds. In the 
four states which allowed 18, 19 or 20 year- 
olds to vote in the 1970 elections—Georgia, 
Kentucky, Alaska and Hawaii—only 26 per- 
cent went to the polls. 

My observations are that the young peo- 
ple today have a sharp perception of events 
and a full understanding of the political sys- 
tem. They seem to show special interest in 
the democratic process, like fair and open 
procedures and fundamental reform and re- 
structuring of institutions. They tend to be 
less nationalistic than their elders and more 
concerned with mankind. They are im- 
patient, less apt to agree to gradual change, 
and more insistent on immediate progress. 

They are not so interested in labels— 
Democrat or Republican, liberal or conser- 
vative—and are more pragmatic and inde- 
pendent. They look with skepticism on the 
politician’s instinct to compromise. Economic 
security has been the goal of most Ameri- 
cans, but that may recede somewhat with 
young people, very few of whom have experi- 
enced economic hardship and who place more 
emphasis on fulfillment of personal goals. 

The new voters could bring our political 
process to facing a fundamental reshaping, 
shifting the grounds upon which elections 
are fought. Hopefully, they will help to up- 
grade the process. 


ENVIRONMENT: EXPORTING 
WASTEPAPER 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
our environmental problems seem to be 
on everyone's mind these days. The grav- 
ity of the situation has prompted not 
only grave public concern but nation- 
wide effort to seek new solutions and 
methods to handie the environmental 
crisis. A very important field in which 
research is being conducted is solid waste 
management and, as we all know, re- 
cycling is being viewed as an alterna- 
tive to clean up what we have already 
consumed and at the same time conserve 
our precious resources. 

At a recent international waste man- 
agement conference, Mr. Lloyd E. Wil- 
liams, vice president of Container Corp. 
of America, delivered a rather interest- 
ing statement on the potentials for ex- 
panding the international wastepaper 
market. Mr. Williams states that, given 
proper economic incentives, we can ex- 
port paper waste abroad cheaper than 
trying to dispose of it here. 

In light of the widespread interest in 
recycling and the need to explore every 
possible remedy to our solid waste prob- 
lem, I wish to insert at this point the 
full text of Mr. Williams’ remarks: 


EXPANDING THE INTERNATIONAL WASTEPAPER 
MARKET 


I appreciate this opportunity to talk to 
you today about wastepaper markets. The 
export of wastepaper by the United States 
may be on the threshold of a fundamental 
change. The nature of this change depends a 
great deal upon how the interested people in 
this room guide the development of expand- 
ing international wastepaper markets. 
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Today, I want to review the current situa- 
tion in exporting, and try to put the activ- 
ities of dealers in the United States into 
perspective with the current situation found 
here and in the rest of the world. Hopefully, 
I can point out ways in which we can all 
work together to make it possible to expand 
our operations and increase our profitability. 

Let me begin with the situation here in 
the U.S. As most of you know, the recycling 
rate of the U.S. paper and paperboard indus- 
try is currently slightly under the 20 percent 
level. Last year, the U.S. recycled about 10 
million tons out of 58 million tons of paper 
and paperboard produced and imported. The 
Pioneer Paper Stock Division of Container 
Corporation was involved in the collection of 
about one million tons of this wastepaper. 
The majority of paper collected by Pioneer 
is used in our own mills in the manufacture 
of paper and paperboard packaging. 

My reason for giving you these figures is 
to provide you with the proper perspective 
on the relationship of my company to waste- 


paper. 

Last year, my company's domestic paper- 
board mills used 715,000 tons of wastepaper 
as & raw material input, in manufacturing 
1.4 million tons of paperboard. Thus, waste- 
paper represents 47 percent of Container’s 
total raw material input. The recycling level 
at Container’s overseas mills was consider- 
ably higher for pretty much the same rea- 
sons that the overall recycling rates in sey- 
eral fiber-short countries are higher than in 
the United States. 

The major use for the wastepaper fibres re- 
cycled by Container is in the manufacture 
of combination boxboards, which are used 
for cartons of soaps, cereals, crackers, and a 
myriad of other consumer products one sees 
while shopping in United States stores, It is 
also used in the manufacture of corrugating 
medium, fibre cans, tubes and cores, as well 
as posters, book covers, and other products. 
Wastepaper fibres are also used in several 
other product areas, but I won't go into de- 
tail about them now. 

Now let’s take a look at what has happened 
to the international export market in re- 
cent years. 

From 1960 through 1970, most countries 
have shown a sizeable increase in imports of 
secondary fibres from the U.S. Total exports 
from the U.S. have gone from 153,000 short 
tons in 1960, to an all-time high of 408,000 
short tons in 1970, with only a few areas 
where exports remained steady or fell off 
slightly. The major importers of U.S. stock 
have been Canada, Italy, Japan, Korea, Mex- 
ico, the Philippines, and Venezuela. These 
seven countries account for 87 percent of 
total U.S. wastepaper exports. 

Over the past ten years; the amount ex- 
ported has fluctuated widely from year to 
year. The percentage increase between 1969 
and 1970 for example, was a whopping 41 
percent. There have been a number of fac- 
tors which affect the movement of secondary 
fibres. The first of these, obviously, is U.S. 
domestic demand. If domestic demand is 
good, then domestic prices are strong. When 
domestic demand falls off, secondary fibre 
prices weaken and they become more attrac- 
tive as an export item. Export demand is 
fairly constant, varying according to local sit- 
uations within importing nations. But, U.S. 
price is the major factor that determines the 
extent of the United States’ recycling indus- 
try’s efforts to meet the demand. 

Exports to Europe and the Far East are 
now mostly in the medium-priced, long- 
fibred brown grades, while Mexico and Latin 
America have shown great demand for these 
brown grades as well as pulp substitute 
grades, 

The breakdown of goods exported to mar- 
kets outside the U.S. is not detailed. But, 
based upon Container experience in 1969, 72 
percent of the total amount exported was in 
the bulk grades, and 28 percent in specialty 
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or pulp substitute grades. In 1970, bulk 
grades accounted for 65 percent, and pulp 
grades 35 percent. It is difficult to draw any 
real conclusions on these figures, because a 
great number of circumstances change the 
mix of tonnage shipments. For example, 
domestic demand for the grade in question 
will frequently determine whether or not 
tonnage can be exported. Short pulp supply 
usually means strong business or higher 
prices for pulp substitutes in the U.S. High 
prices, in turn, will frequently prohibit or 
at least limit the export stability of a given 
stock, For that matter, anything affecting 
prices upward will have a limiting effect 
upon the importer in fibre-short countries. 
Frequently, also, importing countries will 
control importation with the use of import 
duties, various licenses, import permits, re- 
quirements, examinations, etc. 

Recently, I read an interesting article ana- 
lyzing the problems of export marketing of 
wastepaper. The article stated that the 
movement of wastepaper out of the U.S. has 
been spasmodic in the past, and hindered 
by the actions of marginal dealers in the 
United States who are in and out of the 
market with great frequency. At times, spe- 
cial lower cargo rates have been available 
Stateside, and frequent sailings were offered 
during periods when shipping business was 
depressed. However, as soon as shipping 
space became short again, the shippers chose 
goods with greater revenue and some paper 
stock was left standing on the exporting 
dock. 

In spite of this, however, there are op- 
portunities for increased exports of waste- 
paper due to overseas shortages of wood pulp 
and secondary fibres, as well as high pulp 
prices. The relatively high freight rates usu- 
ally place wastepaper from the United States 
at a price disadvantage as to the 
importing mill’s local supply of wastepaper 
and pulp. 

Let me emphasize, although wastepaper 
from the United States delivered to a mill 
abroad usually costs two to three times that 
of the local supply, the demand in virgin 
fibre-short countries for additional pulp en- 
courages the use of imported wastepaper to 
stretch the limited domestic supply. 

And, this brings me around to my prin- 
cipal subject—the potentials for expanding 
the international wastepaper market. This 
is. a very timely topic in light of the current 
activity here in the States with the general 
public and government influence on the en- 
vironment, and, especially, recycling. 

As I pointed out, the U.S. demand for 
wastepaper plays a significant role in de- 
termining the amount of paper, the quality, 
and the price of paper that can be exported 
from this country. So, let me take a few 
minutes to discuss what effect I think the 
current interest in recycling here in the U.S. 
will have and how it will affect wastepaper 
exports. 

First, I do not think my country’s interest 
in recycling has reached its peak, and I do 
believe that U.S. government and industry, 
and the general public, will continue to work 
for the social good of this country. This 
means that there will be continued interest 
in, and demand for. effective utilization of 
recycled fibres. However, this demand will not 
adversely affect export opportunities. Let me 
explain why. 

The U.S. National Academy of Sciences is 
currently saying that the U.S. must double 
its paper recycling rate by 1985 or the 
environment will suffer considerably. For 
purposes of discussion, let us assume that 
this figure will be reached. To assume this, of 
course, we have to ignore the economics of 
this increase, including the capability of the 
industry to meet it and the capability of 
customers to absorb this amount. 

Along with the doubled recycling rate, pre- 
dictions are that the use of paper in the U.S. 
will double from 58 million tons to about 117 
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million tons. Therefore, if paper use doubles, 
the amount of paper disposed of will grow 
from 40 million tons to 80 million tons and 
continue to be 50 percent of municipal waste, 
assuming all other factors hold. On the other 
hand, if recycling into paper and board 
doubles to 40 percent, the tonnage use will 
not just double to 20 million, but will 
redouble to 40 million tons. However, the 
paper and board in solid waste will still 
increase to 60 million tons, and the percent 
of wastepaper in municipal solid waste will 
drop to only 43 percent from its present 50 
percent level. 

So, as you can see, there will still be plenty 
of paper around for export, no matter what 
happens to the current recycling movement 
in the United States. 

One role members of B.I-R. can play in the 
U.S. domestic situation is to make certain 
that all concerned parties realize that impor- 
tation of wastepaper from the U.S. represents 
an approach that turns America’s solid waste 
management problem into another country’s 
raw material resource solution. This is a salu- 
tary form of recycling that must be explored 
by governments and environmentalists. 
Though U.S. use of wastepaper be quadru- 
pled, there would still be just as much of a 
disposal problem in the U.S. as there is now. 
. The demand for recycled wastepaper in 
international markets is considerable. It also 
is predicted to grow rapidly in the coming 
years. 

Since U.S. demand for recycled fibre does 
play an important role in overseas export 
potential, I think it is interesting to compare 
the per capita consumption of paper and 
paperboard in the U.S, against other coun- 
tries, keeping in mind that the U.S. recycles 
at a 20 percent rate. 

Current consumption of paper and paper- 
board worldwide is 72 pounds per person. 
The U.S. consumption figure in 1969 was 576 
pounds, with all other countries consuming 
under 50 pounds per person per year. 

This large difference indicates that the rest 
of the world can absorb a large amount of 
wastepaper, as the standard of living in- 
creases in developing countries; when it is 
economically feasible, the possibility for ex- 
porting the wastepaper from the U.S. to these 
outlets is excellent. 

Recent projections of the future require- 
ments of the world for paper and paperboard 
indicate that there will be growing pressures 
for increased internal recycling .or importa- 
tion of wastepaper to supplement the limited 
fibre resources available in many countries. 
Undoubtedly, the wastepaper from the United 
States could play a large role in supporting 
these worldwide needs. When wood pulp 
prices increase and substitution of waste- 
paper becomes technically and practically 
feasible, it then will become economically 
attractive for major portions of the furnish 
to come from the large tonnage grades—old 
containers, news, and mixed papers. 

An appreciable percentage of the world’s 
increased requirements for paper and board 
in future years will have to based on waste- 
paper to a greater degree than past and 
present usage of this resource. 

However, don’t let me give anyone the idea 
that all countries are just sitting there and 
waiting for the U.S, to ship them paper, Quite 
the contrary. Most countries can’t afford to 
buy from the United States. And, frequently, 
there is a lack of incentive for capital money 
to be invested in wastepaper consuming mills 
in developing countries, or fibre-short coun- 
tries, because the delivered price of waste- 
paper imports is too high. 

Two main factors in the delivered price are 
the cost in the U.S. of preparing the fibres for 
export, and the total transportation cost 
from the point of preparation to the docks 
and over the water to the point of con- 
sumption. Transportation cost can add from 
50 to 300 percent to the delivered cost of 

. and constitutes a substantial 


wastepaper 
impediment to export. 
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Increased volume and new techniques for 
transoceanic handling give hope for a closer 
correlation between freight and f.0.b. cost. 
Containerization in 10-25 ton units has been 
available for the past two years. There are 
roll-on and roll-off type vessels which take 
40 tons in containers on lift trucks into 
holds, with unloading and discharge handled 
in the same convenient, expeditious manner. 

Also, now becoming available is the trans- 
portation of containerized “lighters aboard 
ship.” This is a revolutionary system for 
carrying cargo aboard ship in floating con- 
tainers. These lighters dramatically increase 
the speed of handling cargoes, and cut voyage 
turn-around time in half. The entire vessel 
can be loaded to capacity in 24 hours, rather 
than the 10 days now required for conven- 
tional ships. These lighters can carry from 
100 to 600 tons of paper stock and are, of 
course, on a per-ton comparison, loaded and 
unloaded much more quickly than with 
conventional ships. 

Another area deserving investigation is 
bale density. This is important because 
freight rates are partially dependent upon 
density, with denser bales carrying a lower 
per-ton rate. 

The possibilities for significantly increas- 
ing the density of wastepaper bales, however, 
is dependent upon technological advance- 
ments. With current known technology, it is 
feasible, but not economical, to get bales 
with a density of greater than 30 lbs./cu. ft. 
or a bulk volume of less than 67 cu. ft. per 
short ton of 2,000 Ibs. 

As pulp prices rise and foreign require- 
ments for papermaking fibre grow, it is ob- 
vious that a considerable potential exists 
for increasing supplies of wastepaper from 
the U.S., if ocean freight can be reduced by 
negotiation, or if bale density can be im- 
proved economically. This may not be as easy 
as you think. 

Let me tell of an actual experience at Con- 
tainer Corporation's California paper stock 
operations. In order to reduce shipping costs 
through a high density bale, we developed 
and installed the largest and most powerful 
paper baler currently in use. However, much 
to our dismay, we discovered that when the 
bale was compressed to 35 pounds per cubic 
foot, the size of the metal bale band had to 
be Increased to keep the bale from breaking 
open. Of course, the stronger and heavier 
banding cost more. This added expense equal- 
ized the anticipated ocean freight savings 
from the denser bale. So, an approach which 
we thought would save us money actually 
ended up not having any at all. The out- 
come was that we reduced the bale density 
to 35 pounds per cubic foot, and then we had 
a viable shipping unit that did not require 
the stronger bands. So, as you can see, im- 
proved bale density may not be the complete 
answer, at least with current technology. 

New techniques for collecting and proc- 
essing of wastepaper suitable for mill con- 
sumption are being developed, but more are 
needed if we are to meet the demand for eco- 
nomical waste fibres, and if we are to con- 
tribute to the allevation of solid waste in 
the U.S, 

One of the fundamentals of economic pric- 
ing is a more stable export demand for long 
brown fibre and groundwood grades. It is 
crucial that importers and exporters work 
together to promote long term ordering so 
plans and investments can be made with the 
assurance that there will be a market for our 
output. 

Recommendations for increasing exports 
of wastepaper inyariably list the reduction 
in freight costs as the most important prob- 
lem to be solved. Government could assist 
this by paying a subsidy or exported waste- 
paper, equal to a portion the cost of disposal 
in municipal solid waste disposal systems, 
with no incremental charge to the taxpayer. 
The payments could be in the form of direct 
freight subsidy or some other form of gov- 
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ernment credits to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. This would provide a substantial in- 
ducement to export, since the average cost of 
collecting and disposing of municipal waste 
equates to more than one-half the cost of 
trans-Atlantic shipment. Other assistance 
government might render would include tax 
abatement or accelerated depreciation on new 
process facilities installed for preparing 
wastepaper for export. 

Thus, we see that the role of wastepaper in 
some of the developing countries, that do 
not have adequate supplies of papermaking 
fibres, can be an important one, and the 
United States appears to be the only major 
source they can call upon at the present time 
to furnish it, 

The major industrial countries which can 
and do generate large supplies of wastepaper 
consume it and will continue to do so. In this 
situation, the position of the United States 
for exporting a large tonnage of wastepaper 
is unique. It appears that instead of con- 
cerning itself with the destructive disposal 
of wastepaper, the U.S. can rid itself of part 
of the problems and costs by selling a valua- 
ble recycable resource to other countries who 
need and can use it. It won't solve the U.S. 
balance of payments problem, but ev*ry small 
contribution helps. 

We must educate all officials and all Ameri- 
cans that it is cheaper to provide economic 
incentives to get cellulose wastes out of the 
US. than it is to dispose of it. What the 
amount of the subsidy should be will have to 
be decided by a careful review of alternative 
disposal costs. 

Economics, of course, is the key to expanded 
exports, but there are two other related items 
that at times are equally significant. Ex- 
porters here in the States must set and ad- 
here to strict quality control to prevent sub- 
standard shipments. We must ship the qual- 
ity ordered. And, likewise, the importer must 
have integrity to live up to his end of the 
bargain and accept what has been properly 
shipped to him and not create problems just 
because it is on open credit. This type of 
unprofessional conduct at either end of the 
shipping route leads to frutration and a 
reluctance to get more involved in exporting 
or importing. 

I have touched on many points so far. Any 
single one might be worth several hour dis- 
cussion, which undoubtedly will happen, as 
the international exporting of per 
continues to be explored. It is impcssible to 
go into a great amount of detail in the short 
amount of time available to me today. 

Let me summarize my comments on inter- 
national marketing of wastepaper. Hopefully, 
my remarks can serve as a catalyst for more 
action, interest and results on all fronts. 

The export demand for wastepaper has 
fluctuated wildly over the past years, be- 
cause of changes in domestic demand and 
prices. The demand for wastepaper in fibre- 
short countries is great and can be expected 
to grow rapidly as these countries become 
more and more industrialized. The relatively 
low per capita consumption of paper and 
board in many countries makes the oper- 
ation of small paper machines necessary as an 
economic alternative to importing new paper. 
Smaller machines are more adaptable to 
wastepaper, furnish than virgin fibre and they 
require less capital investment. This is a 
pertinent argument in their favor, either in 
developing, tree-rich countries, or countries 
with, mo tree supply. In the majority of 
these emerging nations, the supply of local 
wastepaper is very minimal and therefore 
needs fortification by import. 

The cost of delivered wastepaper must be 
reduced before the U.S. paper stock industry 
can meet the demand, increase its exports, 
and help alleviate America’s solid waste 
management problem. Costs can be reduced 
through several courses of action—all of 
which B.I.R. members should work toward. 
These include encouragement of long term 
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ordering for sustained demand, reduced 
freight costs for wastepaper in U.S. ship- 
ment, subsidized cargo rates for overseas 
shipment, and development of more ad- 
vanced equipment for handling wastepaper. 

The current interest in the environment 
here in the U.S. and elsewhere will have 
slight effect uopn exports of wastepaper, 
no matter what the optimistic predictions 
are. Keep in mind that even if we increase 
the amount exported by as much as one 
million tons, that still is only ten percent of 
the wastepaper presently being recycled in 
the United States and only 1/40 of what ends 
up in dumps. The perspective should be re- 
tained that exports of wastepaper have a 
limited role in the solution of the United 
States’ solid waste disposal problem, unless 
more economic incentives are developed to 
favor such exports. 

What is needed is for members of the 
B.I.R. in their respective countries, and for 
our respective governments, to come to grips 
with the real problem of economics. We must 
join forces on a worldwide basis to turn the 
waste management problem here in the U.S. 
into a trade advantage and a resource poten- 
tial to countries that truly can use waste- 
paper. 


THE KENT STATE MURDERS—JUS- 
TICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE DENIED 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a year ago, on May 4, 1970, four students 
were killed by National Guard fire at 
Kent State University. An FBI investi- 
gation determined that the National 
Guardsmen were in no danger from the 
student demonstrators, and all the evi- 
dence indicates that there was no justi- 
fication for the shooting. In fact, the 
Guardsmen seem to have taken it upon 
themselves to inflict summary punish- 
ment on the demonstrators. Since that 
time there have been numerous calls on 
the Justice Department to bring the mat- 
ter before a Federal grand jury for the 
indictment of those responsible. The 
Justice Department has _ repeatedly 
stalled in making its decision, though we 
have seen in the case of Daniel Ellsberg 
how fast they can move when they want 


to. 

On May 13, 1971, 20 Members, includ- 
ing myself, wrote to Attorney General 
Mitchell requesting action on this mat- 
ter; most recently, the Justice Depart- 
ment stated on June 21 that it would an- 
nounce a decision within'a month of that 
time. 

In Saturday’s Washington Post, there 
appeared a most moving letter from Ar- 
thur Krause, father of one of the slain 
students, At this point, Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the Recorp Mr, Krause’s 


letter: 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: I am one of those Americans 
who find it extremely difficult to understand 
why the deliberate killing of my child and the 
three who died with her evokes no “com- 
parable priority.” And in despair I ask you 
how it is that so many hints that the shoot- 
ing was a “conscious deliberate act” can be 
so cynically and callously ignored? 

I will conclude by saying that this letter 
was prompted by the following item in this 
week’s issue of Time Magazine concerning 
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your legal conflict with the Justice Depart- 
ment: 

“The White House insisted with much 
justification, that it must take action when 
it feels that a law has been violated. ‘How 
would you explain to people that you elected 
not to enforce the law?’ asked one presiden- 
tial aide.” 

ARTHUR S. KRAUSE. 


Mr. Speaker, Attorney General 
Mitchell claims to stand for “law and 
order.” Here is a chance for him to dem- 
onstrate that. Certainly, if the adminis- 
tration refuses to act in the fact of strong 
evidence that the crime of murder has 
been committed, we have neither law nor 
order. We must not allow the tragic 
events of Kent State to be repeated, and 
to help prevent this those responsible 
must be held to account. If the Justice 
Department fails to act, they will be 
showing the world that America is a 
nation of liberty and justice not for all, 
but for some. 


RANK AND FILE REBELLION 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is growing evidence that union leader- 
ship is getting out of “ouch with the 
rank and file. It has been estimated that 
nearly 15 percent of the contract set- 
tlements negotiated by union leaders are 
being rejected by the members. 


There also appears to be a growing 
gap between union leaders and members 
in terms of age, social status, income, 
political views, and, often, goals. 

Many young workers are having diffi- 
culty distinguishing between their leaders 
and company management. Contribut- 
ing to this are the high salaries, plush 
offices, official cars, and other accouter- 
ments of high union offices. 

On the other hand, union leadership 
is probably more educated, more sophis- 
ticated, and more professional than ever 
before—all to the benefit of their mem- 
bers, although these qualities are not as 
readily apparent as the more tangible 
trappings of the offices. 

Reporter Sandor M. Polster in the 
June 21, 1971, issue of the Nation, ob- 
serves: 

The reasons for rank and file rebellions 
are varied and complex, and so are the sug- 
gested solutions. 


He discusses the topic in a very 
thorough and readable manner. I highly 
recommend his article to everyone in- 
terested in the labor movement, and I 
am inserting it in the Record at this 
point: 

Lazor’s New BLoop—INsuBORDINATE 
RANK AND FILE 
(By Sandor M. Polster) 

In mid-April more than 5,000 of New York 
City’s 11,300 firemen massed inside a mid- 
town auditorium and overwhelmingly voted 
down a leadership-supported city contract 
offer. The contract would have granted the 
firemen a handsome wage increase, fringe 
benefits and a forty-year, full-pension pro- 
gram. Altogether, the package would have 
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boosted their current $10,950, a year top sal- 
aries to about $15,500 in January 1973. 

The firemen, by rejecting the tentative 
contract agreement, joined an estimated 12 
per cent of the country’s labor unions in 
what has become a phenomenon of increas- 
ing concern to organized labor, management 
and mediators. Never before in the nation’s 
labor history have there been so many rank- 
and-file repudiations of leadership-negoti- 
ated contracts as in these past half-dozen 
years. To say that the cause of this problem 
is the economy is to overlook elements of far 
greater consequence. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service has compiled the only accurate fig- 
ures on contract rejections, and its statistics 
apply only to those negotiations “actively” 
entered by the agency. However, the figures 
are a good barometer of the problem: in 1964, 
there were 8.7 per cent rejections by the rank 
and file of the 8,000 cases mediated by the 
FMCS; in 1965 there were 10 per cent; 1966, 
11.7 per cent; 1967, 14.2 per cent; 1968, 11.9 
per cent; 1969, 12.3 per cent, and last year, 
11.2 per cent. Mediators and others who fol- 
low the national labor picture maintain that 
if accurate records were kept of all contract 
rejections, the figure would be close to 15 
per cent. 

“Negative membership response to settle- 
ments negotiated by authorized union lead- 
ers has been apparent in nogotiations across 
the country for at least the past ten years,” 
says Walter L. Eisenberg, chairman of the 
Hunter College Economics Department and 
mediator in the contract negotiations be- 
tween New York City and its municipal serv- 
ice unions. In the past five or six years, adds 
Eisenberg, “some very substantial collective 
bargaining settlements have produced nega- 
tive results in large urban centers.” 

One of the first and most significant of 
rank-and-file repudiations occurred during 
the International Association of Machinists 
negotiations with the airlines in 1965. The 
membership rejected a settlement reached by 
its leaders at the White House, with the 
assistance of President Johnson. New York 
attorney and labor mediator Theodore W. 
Kheel refers to the airline mechanics’ action 
as “an historic turning point. It broke guide- 
lines. It was a dramatic repudiation by the 
rank and file of the settlement made by the 
leadership.” 

That strike in 1965 signaled the beginning 
of a period of restlessness and militancy in 
the labor movement that continues today. 
To understand the problem fully it is neces- 
sary to study the changes organized labor 
has undergone in the past dozen years. 

Several labor experts, including Eisenberg, 
see the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 as the be- 
ginning, and the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 
as the end, of Congressional attempts to im- 
pose controls at the bargaining table and on 
the union’s own affairs. The unions have 
claimed that the power which this legislation 
gave the membership has undermined the 
leadership control of the rank and file. “The 
impression was created,” says Eisenberg, 
“that union leadership could be brought to 
book by the membership. It created mistrust 
of the union and the union leadership.” 

The change in temperament is also linked 
to a change in the composition of union 
membership. Eric J. Schmertz, Hofstra Uni- 
versity law professor and labor mediator for 
New York City, says: “In the past, when 
there were immigrant workers, the member- 
ship was more inclined to accept the deci- 
sions of leadership. . . . Once all members 
and leaders were of a single class, they iden- 
tified with that class, their political persua- 
sions were the same. There was an identity 
between members and leaders. The member- 
ship of a union today is so diverse that the 
interests and the demands no longer coa- 
lesce. . . . The level of education has made 
& difference. You have a more educated mem- 
bership now that questions the job its lead- 
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ers are doing. The diversity of the member- 
ship, its improved economic status, its in- 
creased education make the member more of 
an individual.” 

This difference has arisen recently. In the 
1930s, the depression gave workers a com- 
mon cause; then, in the 1940s World War II, 
and in the 1950s the war in Korea imposed 
economic controls. But in the 1960s there 
was a war economy without defined con- 
trols; and compounding the runaway econ- 
omy of the 1970s, with its hectic wage-price 
spiral, is an air of militancy. 

Vincent McDonnell, chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board, says of this 
growing militancy: “I think it’s the general 
way of life that’s been developing for a num- 
ber of years. A good deal of it started in the 
civil rights movement, then expanded into 
the schools and now it's expanded into the 
labor unions. There’s nothing phenomenal 
about the rank and file overturning the 
leadership in contract ratification. They see 
everybody doing these things, and they do 
it, too.” 

According to Eisenberg, “We're living in 
a time where groups that have not had a 
sense of group power are now exercising it, or 
groups that have exerted it with great re- 
straint are now exerting it with force.” The 
workers’ new awareness of their power hasn't 
been due entirely to outside influences. An 
ever increasing number of young persons 
have been joining the work force, producing 
labor's own generation gap. Matthew A. 
Kelly, professor at Cornell University's 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
writes in the July 1969 Labor Law Journal: 
“The composition of most union member- 
ships has been going through a dramatic 
and dynamic change and it is the exception 
where there has not been a recent major 
influx cf new and youthful members, whose 
needs, goals and attitudes toward estab- 
lished ways differ sharply from those of 
their elders. This is especially pronounced in 
industrial unions where it no longer is a rar- 
ity to find that fully one half of the union 
membership is under 30, or that close to half 
the membership joined the union within 
the past four years.” 

William E. Simkin, former chairman of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, surveyed federal mediators across the 
country from July 1, 1965, to June 30, 1967. 
From these data on 1,520 labor disputes he 
concludes: “Many younger workers who have 
grown up in a period of relative affluence 
have never experienced either a real depres- 
sion or the early history of union struggles. 
Moreover, they are not very interested in at- 
tempts to acquaint them with these hard 
facts of earlier years. Many have never ex- 
perienced a strike of any duration. When 
these facts are coupled with what may be 
loosely described as the current disillusion- 
ment of youth in other areas of activity, 
negative ratification votes are not surpris- 
ing.” 

Simkin’s study is nearly four years old, but 
observers of the labor scene nevertheless cite 
the report today as an authoritative account 
of the causes of the rejection phenomenon. 
Coupled with the problems of labor's youth 
movement is the growing number of lethargic 
or apathetic members. Whatever the cause— 
disillusionment, lack of identity—the re- 
sult is in direct contrast to organized labor’s 
one-time ability to muster the membership 
to work for its leaders. Now, most members 
stay home, allowing the dissident elements 
within a union to exercise influence out of 
proportion to their numbers. 

Kheel sees as one cause for contract re- 
jections an increasing attack on leadership 
per se. “It is one of the sicknesses of our 
times," he says. “We attack leadership and 
the result has been that many leaders now 
run to cover.” Eisenberg concurs: 

“Union leaders did have a freer hand in 
another era. Now, the character of leader- 
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ship is changing. New members are not com- 
ing in by voluntary means, and this brings a 
tendency to resent leadership. Unions have 
tried to overcome this—fine those members 
who don’t attend meetings, conduct educa- 
tional programs and publish shop papers and, 
in alert unions, bring in shop stewards of a 
representative age. 

“I suspect that the rejections of collective 
bargaining settlements we have been experi- 
encing in the last couple of years are the 
reaction of workers responding adversely to 
the establishment, including the unions to 
which they belong. There is a sort of competi- 
tion. Union members are expecting of their 
unions at least as good a result as non-union 
workers are getting from the government. 
But no matter what the unions will do, the 
settlements will be turned down. 

“The repudiations are not a result of con- 
tracts, because the contracts are often good, 
but they are a result of some other factors. 
There is no test of reasonableness.” 

A factor contributing to any mass action 
that repudiates leadership is internal politics, 
and latter-day labor unions, being politically 
sophisticated, are no exception. Simkin, in 
his study, found politics to be the second 
most cited cause of rejections. The first was 
contract agreements reached elsewhere. 

“In a sizable number of situations,” he 
writes, “the union leadership handling the 
negotiations was elected by a narrow major- 
ity. The strong minority group may have op- 
posed the agreement primarily because it was 
negotiated by the opposition. Or, a quan- 
titatively weak but very vocal minority may 
rally enough support from others who are 
dissatisfied for other reasons to promote a 
negative ratification vote.” 

Dissident elements find support from spe- 
cial interest groups within the membership, 
such as blacks or women, who feel that man- 
agement has treated them unfairly and that 
the current union leadership has been un- 
responsive. Also, skilled workers, who have 
prided themselves on this wage advantage 
over the unskilled, have lately become restive 
because of an apparent closing of the gap, 
and they lend their support to a dissident 
group that pledges them pre-eminence once 
again. 

But whenever the causes are discussed, 
youth plays a key role. As Simkin writes, 
“The fact that the work force at many plants 
is now composed of an increasing percent- 
age of young, low-seniority employees creates 
sharp differences as to how a total economic 
package Is to be divided between cash wages 
and security fringes.” 

The union leadership may very well have 
negotiated a contract that was representa- 
tive of the membership, but younger mem- 
bers, unconcerned about a pension program 
won in the contract, muster strength at the 
ratification meeting and manage to reject 
the offer. These younger members are satis- 
fied that their elders have received a fair 
pension plan, but it will be many years be- 
fore they themselves can take advantage of 
it, and they want higher wages now. 

Arvid Anderson, chairman of New York 
City’s impartial Office of Collective Bargain- 
ing, says, “I think some of the rejections 
result from the belief, ‘O.K., turn it down 
and we'll shake the tree a couple more 
times.” Julius Manson, former executive di- 
rector of the New York State Mediation 
Board, holds a similar view: "The tendency 
to repudiate contracts will continue so long 
as it is believed that with repudiation of a 
contract there will be more put into the 
kitty.” 

McDonnell cites as an example of this at- 
titude a recent strike by New York City 
garage attendants, a dispute that his office 
mediated. The negotiations reached an im- 
passe and a strike was called. After a few 
days the union leadership and the manage- 
ment reached a tentative agreement. But at 
the ratification vote the membership rejected 
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the offer. Management then announced that 
it was refusing to negotiate further, that it 
had bargained in good faith with the ap- 
pointed leaders, and if those leaders couldn't 
speak for the membership then it saw no 
use in resuming the talks. This stand ap- 
parently had its desired effect: cosmetic 
changes were made in the contract offer, and 
it was accepted in a second vote, 

Another suspected reason for contract re- 
jections is the tendency of leadership to 
take a militant stand at the beginning of 
negotiations, promising the membership im- 
possible gains. Upon completion of the nego- 
tiations the membership remembers the un- 
fulfilled promises. Schmertz says, “I have seen 
this heightening of expectations to the point 
where retreat from the hard collective bar- 
gaining becomes very difficult.” 

He adds that associated with this is the 
leadership's failure to inform its members 
of the nature of collective bargaining. “The 
specific details of the tedious bargaining, the 
give and take, where demands on one side 
are met with an equal amount of resistance, 
escape the membership,” he says. “I think 
the leadership makes a mistake in portray- 
ing the negotiations in a much too sim- 
plistic fashion. When the leaders come out 
with something less, or something ground 
down, the members are dissatisfied.” 

Thus, the reasons for rank-and-file re- 
bellions are varied and complex, and so are 
the suggested solutions. Simkin concludes 
his study: “There is no best solution. For 
the most part, solutions must be devised by 
the union and company involved within the 
framework of a specific situation.” 

One of the solutions most discussed is the 
elimination of the ratification vote. “There 
is always the possibility of wildcat strikes,” 
says Schmertz, “but over a period of time 
the membership would accept it.” The great- 
est obstacle to this remedy, Schmertz adds, 
is “the conflict on just how democratic a 
union should be and how strong the leader- 
ship should be.” 

McDonnell says, “There should be a law 
requiring the union leadership to settle a 
contract without membership ratification, 
and if the members don’t like the result, 
they can vote the leaders out of office. If 
Trepudiations accelerate, management may 
refuse to negotiate. I could see management 
questioning whom it’s bargaining with.” 

Manson says that one possible solution 
would be to develop “restraints ... where 
it can be made plain that repudiated con- 
tracts simply won’t be changed. There is 
another way to handle it, to have acceptance 
of a proposal by majority vote, but no strike 
action can occur without a three-quarter 
vote.” 

It has been frequently suggested that Con- 
gress should enact strike curbs, especially in 
the public sector. “I think it will happen 
eventually,” says Manson, “I think we are 
approaching a collision course in the strike 
situation, particularly with public em- 
ployees.” 

Eisenberg sees two possible outcomes to 
the repudiation problem: “It could be a 
momentary, temporary phenomenon, and we 
can wait it out, or it could become a fixture 
of the system. It could replace the institu- 
tionalized bargaining method. If Congress 
finds there is no way to cope with the phe- 
nomenon, it could look into the strike as a 
weapon and legislate strike controls. There 
is already talk of such things.” 

This talk includes banning strikes by pub- 
lic service unions, and substituting manda- 
tory compulsory arbitration. “I'm very 
skeptical on the enforceability of anti-strike 
legislation,” says Schmertz. “As for com- 
pulsory arbitration for public employee un- 
ions, it’s too late, the unions are too strong.” 

His answer would be “a type of structure 
where the parties, on a voluntary basis, 
would use a forum which blends merit, fact 
and a sufficient amount of pragmatism with- 
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out exerting economic pressure. The normal 
collective bargain structure would be used.” 

Kheel would not look to legislation or any 
form of mandated action. “I don’t see the 
rank and file changing, but I do see the pro- 
fessionalism of leadership changing. Every 
action must have a reaction. You have to 
teach the rank and file the importance of 
following, and teach the leadership the im- 
portance of leading. The solution to the 
problem is development of leadership that 
will be followed. You just don’t legislate 
leadership.” 


DENHOLM DISCUSSES REA NEEDS 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the real pleasures I have had since be- 
coming a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been the opportunity to 
work closely with my friend and col- 
league, Congressman FRANK DENHOLM of 
the First District of South Dakota. One 
area in which I am sure he shares my 
satisfaction is the recently appropriated 
$545 million for the REA electric loan 
fund. This sum has long been needed. In 
a recent article in Rural Electrification, 
the official magazine of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Congressman DENHOLM very articulately 
discussed several aspects of REA finan- 
cial needs and problems. The merit and 
quality of this article are such that I 
would like to call it to your attention: 

A CRITICAL FINANCING SITUATION 

(By Representative FRANK E. DENHOLM) 

Electric power did not become readily 
available in South Dakota until 1944, when 
Congress passed the Agriculture Organic 
Act, popularly referred to as the Pace Act 
for its sponsor, Representative Stephen Pace 
of Georgia. 

REA would have expired automatically in 
1946 without this legislation. The interest 
rate on outstanding and on all new REA 
loans was set at 2% by this act and the 
amortization period for loans was extended 
from 25 to 30 years. 

When the Pace Act became law, a con- 
cept of greater obligation consistent with the 
intent of the legislation was imposed on rural 
electrics. 

Rural electric cooperatives were required 
to adopt "area coverage covenant” resolutions 
to qualify for REA loan funds. In 1950, the 
principle of area coverage was incorporated 
into and made a part of loan contracts. 

Administration of the law by REA gave 
rural electrics the burden of energizing elec- 
tric lines to every remote area of our coun- 
try. The obligation and purpose of 2%, 35- 
year loans were defined with certainty—elec- 
tric service for all of rural America. 

Rural electric cooperatives have performed 
according to the terms of the covenant and 
pursuant to the provisions of law. They have 
kept faith with the Congress and the people. 
They have met required payments on princi- 
pal and interest and built a record of pre- 
payment on loans in a manner unequaled 
by any agency. 

Because the cooperatives have fulfilled the 
covenant of area coverage and still kept re- 
tail rates as low as possible, and because of 
inflation, rural electrics now face a critical 
financing situation. 

Millions of people who once lived on the 
land have been forced to leave farm homes. 
Facilities constructed by rural electrics to 
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provide service to rural families have in 
many instances become abandoned, discon- 
nected and useless as people left the land. 

The economic impact of the loss of rey- 
enue because of these abandoned farms 
and homes, coupled with inflation, makes it 
essential that the Congress approve, at the 
very minimum, an appropriation of $555- 
million for REA for fiscal year 1972. 


IMPACT OF INFLATION 


I have reviewed the effect of inflation on 
facilities required to provide farmers with 
electric service in South Dakota and North 
Dakota. This has caused me to conclude that 
50% more capital is required to finance facil- 
ities today than was necessary five years ago: 

(1) In 1964 a single-phase line with No. 2 
ACSR conductor cost $1,760 per mile. In 
1970, the same facility cost $2,200. 

(2) A three-phase line with No. 4 ASCR 
conductor cost $2,310 in 1964 as compared 
to $3,600 in 1970. 

(3) Three-phase lines with progressively 
higher capacity have increased in cost pro- 
portionately—$2,500 per mile to $4,000; $3,- 
040 to $5,000, and $4,040 to $6,000. 

At the subtransmission level, rural electric 
personnel in South Dakota estimate that 
building one mile of 69,000-kilovolt trans- 
mission line costs 40% more now than in 
1965. A mile of line which could be placed 
in service for $9,600 at the earlier date would 
cost at least $13,000 today. 

The higher cost of completed facilities re- 
flects the increased cost of components. 
Labor costs in the Dakotas are 43% higher; 
wood poles increased in cost by 25%; cross- 
arms from 15% to 50%. Trucks cost from 
50% to 60% more today than in 1965. Con- 
ductors are the one major component show- 
ing no significant price change. 

Price increases associated with the genera- 
tion of electric energy are of great concern. 
In 1965 a modern, effecient coal-fired gen- 
erating station could be built for $130 per 
kilowatt. The same facility will cost more 
than $200 per kilowatt today. 

The figures I have cited are indicators 
which have caused me to conclude that the 
average cost of an electric system has esca- 
lated by at least 50% in the past five years. 
This inflation is not peculiar to South Da- 
kota. It is true of the entire electric industry. 


ABANDONED SERVICES 


The fact that thousands upon thousands of 
rural families have had to seek livelihood 
elsewhere has imposed further economic 
hardships on rural electrics and the member 
still being served. 

When thousands of families left the land, 
farms became vacant and facilities construct- 
ed to serve those homes and farms became 
useless. Rural electric rs in South 
Dakota advise me that salvage of these facil- 
ities does not justify the cost of removing 
them. Cost of lines and facilities to serve a 
typical farm or rural residence in South 
Dakota is about $1,000. If a cooperative has 
its employees remove a line for salvage, this 
salvage is about $300, assuming the trans- 
former is usable elsewhere on the system. 
Cost of removal of such facilities varies from 
$200 to $300. It is easily seen the cooperative 
gains nothing by attempting to salvage “dis- 
connected” equipment. 

In South Dakota there are 11,128 such 
abandoned services. Facilities constructed to 
serve these now-abandoned facilities required 
an investment of approximately $11-million. 

Yearly amortization cost—principal and 
interest—on a 2% REA loan with 35-year re- 
payment schedule, is 4.5% of the principal 
amount. 

Rural electric members in South Dakota 
are thus paying through their rates an addi- 
tional $500,000 annually to cover the cost of 
providing facilities no longer in use. 

Nationally, there are more than 700,000 
such idle or abandoned services. The capital 
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cost of having provided such facilities has 
been estimated at approximately $700- 
million, and the cost to remaining members 
is about $31.5-million annually. 

The “charge off” costs or “loss” to the co- 
operatives vary from region to region. The 
computation of loss depends on the original 
investment—primarily age of the facility. 

National policy, decreed by the Congress, 
has imposed on rural electrics a total capital 
investment of $700-million to be amortized 
by retail rates to members based on full use 
of the constructed facilities. Vacant farms all 
over the nation are not consumers or users 
of such capital investment outlays that re- 
sult in a cost which must be absorbed by the 
remaining people in rural America. 

It would be justified, in my opinion, for 
the Congress to authorize REA, by special 
legislation, to reduce outstanding indebtness 
for each distribution cooperative by an 
amount equal to its investment in abandoned 
service. 

At the very least, the Congress should pro- 
vide adequate funds for the REA 2%, 35-year 
loan program for all of the requirements of 
the cooperatives. 


W. A. “TONY” BOYLE CHARGES 
“RELENTLESS DRIVE FOR PRO- 
DUCTION” RESPONSIBLE FOR IN- 
CREASING NUMBER OF NEEDLESS 
ACCIDENTS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 


the attention of the House the release 
recently given by Tony Boyle, president 


of the United Mine Workers of America: 


RELEASE GIVEN BY Tony BOYLE 

W. A. (Tony) Boyle, president, United Mine 
Workers of America, today charged that the 
“relentless drive for production” in the na- 
tion’s deep mines is responsible for an in- 
creasing number of needless accidents. 

Boyle further charged that the continuing 
shortage of trained manpower to police the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
results in large measure from “policies of in- 
difference” and needless test hurdles of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

“We have offered to work with the Bureau 
to recruit experienced mine workers as in- 

rs. Our offer has been ignored despite 
the need, although it still remains available 
to the Bureau. 

“The Bureau also has insisted upon test 
procedures that are a high hurdle for other- 
wise experienced mine workers who are fully 
capable of conducting thorough mine safety 
inspections. Many of these men have had 
long experience on mine safety committees 
and know what should be done to prevent 
accidents, eliminate dust and otherwise in- 
sure safe working conditions,” Boyle added. 

The UMWA president further pointed out 
that he has written to all UMWA locals re- 
garding fatal accidents due to the drive for 
increased production. He added that he has 
called upon all officers and members of the 
union to give these matters “our utmost 
attention.” 

“We have pointed out to our locals that 
our analysis of fatal accidents shows that 
most accidents result from the constant 
drive for increased production. Some men 
are being driven beyond the limit of human 
endurance to get out coal. We have stressed 
that while mine workers are expected to do a 
fair day's work for a fair day's pay, they are 
not hired to set production records. 
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“We intend to bring up the issue of mine 
safety and health in our coming negotia- 
tions, We will make it clear that a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day's work does not give man- 
agement the right to push the men until 
their lives and health are endangered,” Boyle 
said. 


MOURNS PASSING OF DOROTHY 
KABIS, TREASURER OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as a long- 
time friend of the late Mrs. Dorothy 
Andrews Kabis, 33d Treasurer of the 
United States, I am moved to express to 
my colleagues my respect and affection 
for her and for the deep sorrow which so 
many of us share in her untimely passing 
last Saturday, July 3, 1971. 

During my more than 8 years in the 
Congress, I have known Mrs. Kabis prin- 
cipally under the name of Dottie Elston, 
as a dynamic and charming woman, as 
a prominent national leader of our Re- 
publican Party, and as a distinguished 
public figure in her office as Treasurer of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, Dottie Elston Kabis vis- 
ited frequently in Illinois in the course 
of her political and public career. She 
thrilled and inspired Republican women 
and men alike in the 12th Congressional 
District where she was welcomed not too 
long ago as keynote speaker for the 12th 
Congressional District Women’s Repub- 
lican Club. 

In addition to her personal beauty and 
charm, Mrs. Kabis possessed outstand- 
ing talents as an executive and admin- 
istrator. She brought her full talents, her 
seemingly limitless energy, and her per- 
sonal dedication to every job she under- 
took. Above and beyond these qualities, 
Mrs. Kabis was both loving and beloved 
in the fullest sense. 

My wife, Doris, who was also one of 
her personal friends, joins in this expres- 
sion of affection and sympathy on the 
occasion of her recent passing. We ex- 
tend to her mother, Mrs. Mabel A. An- 
drews; her husband, Lawrence Kabis; 
and to all members of her family, this 
expression of compassion and respect. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in the recent 
issue of New Guard, the magazine of 
young Americans for freedom, there ap- 
pears a very interesting article entitled 
“The Right to Bear Arms.” It is written 
by John M. Snyder, who is an assistant 
editor of the American Rifleman. This 
careful analysis of a controversial ques- 
tion deserves thoughtful attention. I sub- 
mit it for reprinting in the RECORD: 
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An ASPECT OF FREEDOM: THE RIGHT TO BEAR 
ARMS 


(By John M. Snyder) 


The right to keep and bear arms is inte- 
gral to the specific American heritage of lib- 
erty and freedom. Approximately one fourth 
of the Nation's people now benefit directly 
from this freedom as actual firearms owners. 
Although some media and political person- 
alities wage a pressurized public relations 
campaign to weaken or to destroy this lib- 
erty, tens of millions of Americans exercise 
the right to keep and bear arms in various 
legitimate shooting activities. 

The constitutionally guaranteed right to 
keep and bear arms is under m:re concerted 
attack today than at any time since the 
British Crown tried to seize American colo- 
nists’ guns in 1775. Chief opponents of the 
traditional American right to keep and bear 
arms include the Americans for Democratic 
Action, former U.S. Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark, Sen, Edward M. Kennedy (Mass.), 
Rep. Abner J. Mikva (2nd Dist., Nl.), the 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence and those media 
monsters who lash private gun ownership 
through such channels of anti-gun propa- 
ganda as the Los Angeles Times, the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, ABC, CBS 
and NBC. 

Opponents of the right to keep and bear 
arms assert that the Second Amendment 
guarantee of the right applies only to militia 
such as the National Guard. This is at best 
an inaccurate interpretation. It is most 
likely a false assumption. The right of in- 
dividuals as individuals to keep and bear 
arms in this free American society is at least 
as Old as is our very freedom. 

The third U.S. President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, forthrightly upheld the principle when 
he declared simply that “no freeman shall 
ever be debarred the use of arms” in a draft 
of the Virginia Constitution in June of 1776. 
In two subsequent drafts, he wrote that “no 
freeman shall ever be debarred the use of 
arms within his own lands or tenements.” He 
penned these statements without intercon- 
necting corollary reference to a militia. Just 
a few weeks later, his arguments for Ameri- 
cans’ rights rang out in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Chief theoretician of the bill of rights con- 
cept was Jefferson's fellow Virginian, George 
Mason of Gunston Hall. Mason authored the 
State's Declaration of Rights and proposed 
an individual right to keep and bear arms, 

One of Mason's earliest public documents 
was the “Fairfax County Militia Plan for 
Embodying the People" of February 6, 1775. 
He clearly indicated that persons individually 
armed at their own expense constituted a 
source of personnel from which militia 
could be drawn. “We do each of us, for our- 
selves respectively,” he wrote, “promise to 
engage a good Fire-lock in proper Order, & 
to furnish Ourselves as soon as possible with, 
& always keep by us, one Pound of Gun- 
powder, four Pounds of Lead, one Dozen 
Gun-Flints, & a pair of Bullet-Moulds, with 
a Cartouch Box, or powder-horn, and Bag 
for Balls.” 

Mason’s statement carried the definitive 
implication that it is because the people have 
the individual right to keep and bear arms, 
are capable of exercising it and in fact do 
exercise it that an active militia can exist. 
The mere fact that there is a militia depends 
on people's individual right to keep and bear 
arms. 

George Mason was a delegate to the 
Philadelphia Convention called in 1787 to 
consider changes in the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, under which the newly independent 
States had experienced governmental dif- 
ficulties. In that Convention, he objected to 
the lack of a bill of rights in the proposed 
Federal Constitution. 
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The Convention did adopt a Federal Con- 
stitution without a declaration of individual 
rights. Mason then represented Fairfax 
County in the Virginia convention called at 
Richmond to consider ratification of that 
Constitution. He opposed ratification on the 
grounds that unless guarantees of individual 
rights were included in the document itself, 
some future government could and might 
deny such rights. 

Mason collaborated with similarly minded 
statesmen in other places. He corresponded 
with one John Lamb, an anti-Federalist in 
New York. In a letter to Lamb written on 
June 9, 1788 and carried on June 11, 1788, 
Mason enclosed the handwritten “Proposed 
Amendments Agreed Upon by the Anti-Fed- 
eral Committee on Richmond and Dispatch- 
ed to New York.” 

That agreement called for a “Declaration 
or Bill of Rights, asserting and securing from 
Encroachment the essential and inalienable 
Rights of the People, in some such manner 
as the following: 

“17. That the People have a Right to keep 
& bear Arms; that a well regulated Militia, 
composed of the Body of the People, trained 
to Arms, is the proper, natural and safe De- 
fense of a free State.” 

Here, too, Mason clearly indicated that the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms is 
conceptually prior to a miiltia. 

After the Contitution was adopted, the 
first Congress met in New York, September 
25, 1789. Mason corresponded with James 
Monroe, a member of the first Congress who 
introduced a twelve article Bill of Rights. 
Ten of these, including the article on the 
right to keep and bear arms, were adopted 
and ratified by the States. The article on the 
right to keep and bear arms, Amendment II 
to the U.S. Constitution, reads: A well- 
regulated militia, being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

The language of this Amendment carries 
through the concept underlying the his- 
torical development of the concept as found 
in the writings of Jefferson and Mason. The 
people have an individual right to keep and 
bear arms, This is distinct from a militia. 
Furthermore, it is a right upon which both 
a well regulated militia and the security of a 
free State depends. The right to keep and 
bear arms, then, is necessary to preserve the 
capability of maintaining freedom. 

The right is as significant today as it was 
when it was incorporated into the U.S. Con- 
stitution. As the winning entry in the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s 1965 Samuel Pool 
Weaver Constitutional Law Essay Competi- 
tion (“The Lost Amendment" by Robert A. 
Sprecher) pointed out, the Second Amend- 
ment right to keep and bear arms is an in- 
surer, protector and guarantor of other tra- 
ditional American personal and property 
rights. 

Each year, newspapers throughout the 
United States report thousands of instances 
in which the presence of privately owned 
firearms helped prevent murder, rape or as- 
sault upon the gun owners or robbery, theft 
or burglary of their property. This spring, for 
instance, the owner of Brooklyn, New York's 
oldest pharmacy prevented two holdup at- 
tempts with the use of his .38 caliber revolver. 
In the first case, he wounded one of three 
bandits and the other two fled. In the sec- 
ond instance, the pharmacist shot and dis- 
patched a lone holdup man. Police then took 
his .38 for tests. While the police possessed 
the firearm, a holdup man armed with a .45 
caliber automatic pistol tied up the pharma- 
cist, locked him in a closet in the rear of the 
shop and stole some drugs. Later, the phar- 
macist commented: “If only I'd had my 
gun!” 

Despite the obvious crime deterrence of 
private firearms ownership by law-abiding 
citizens and the dissuading effect on some 
would-be criminals of the possibility of 
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meeting a law-abiding armed citizen during 
the perpetration of a criminal act, advocates 
of extremist gun control measures such as 
firearms registration, gun owner licensing 
and governmental confiscation of privately 
owned firearms continually barrage the pub- 
lic with the fallacy that privately owned fire- 
arms are a causal factor in the crime prob- 
lem. 
GUNS AND THE CRIME RATE 


The truth is that the FBI Uniform Crime 
Report rates per 100,000 population for mur- 
der and non-negligent manslaughter and 
total crime are higher for the States with 
the most restrictive gun control laws than 
they are for the States with the least re- 
strictive gun control laws. 

The seven contiguous States with the most 
restrictive gun control laws with their 1969 
rates for homicide and total crime are Cali- 
fornia, 7.1-4,110; Massachusetts, 3.5-2,740; 
Michigan, 8.3-3,193; New Jersey, 5.2—2,458; 
New York, 7.2-3,566; Oklahoma, 5.8-1,675; 
and West Virginia, 5.6-765. The average 
homicide rate: 6.1. Average total crime rate: 
2,643. 

The seven contiguous States with the least 
restrictive gun control laws with their 1969 
rates for homicide and total crime are Ari- 
zona, 6.0-3,085; Arkansas, 9.9-1,418; Kansas, 
3.5-1,765; Kentucky, 10.4-1,663; Minnesota, 
1.9-2,023; Vermont, 2.4-1,027; and Wisconsin, 
2.1-1,383. Average homicide rate: 5.1. This 
is a full point lower than the average for the 
seven most restrictive States. Average total 
crime rate: 1,766. This is less than three 
fourths the average rate for the most restric- 
tive States. 

The four toughest gun control States are 
New York and Massachusetts, which re- 
quire permits to buy or carry handguns; New 
Jersey, which prescribes permits to purchase 
or publicly carry any kind of firearm and 
West Virginia, which require licenses to carry 
handguns and, with certain exceptions, high 
powered rifles. The average homicide rate 
for this group; 5.4. Average total crime rate: 
2,382. 

The four States with the least restrictive 
gun control laws are Kansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota and Vermont. None of these require 
licenses for the purchase or possession of fire- 
arms, although they do ban concealed weap- 
ons on the person (in Minnesota and Ver- 
mont with intent to do harm). Average 
homicide rate for this group: 4.6. This was 
0.8 points less than the average for the four 
toughest gun control States. Average total 
crime rate: 1,619. This was Over a thousand 
points lower than the rate for the four tough- 
est States. 

The evidence indicates there is no correla- 
tion betwen tougher gun contro] laws and 
lower crime rates. It suggests a correlation 
betwen tougher gun control laws and higher 
crime rates. 

The situation in New York City leads one 
to the same conclusion. Under the infamous 
Sullivan Law, New York City dwellers have 
been subjected to requirements for the li- 
censing of all handgun owners for the last 
60 years. Owners of rifles and shotguns in 
that metropolis have had to acquire licenses 
and register their long guns since 1968. De- 
spite this legislation, the New York City rates 
per 100,000 population for murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter rate of 13.2 was 
nearly two and one-half times the national 
average rate of 5.9. Since the 1968 ordinance 
took effect, the criminal homicide rate has 
increased by over 22%, from 11.4 in 1968 to 
14.0 in 1970. 

The message is clear. Despite the fact that 
New York City reports approximately only 
19,000 authorized private handgun owners, 
only about 2,000 of which are not private se- 
curity guards, the tough gun legislation in 
New York has flot operated as an effective 
crime control instrument. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARMS? 


Given these facts, it is preposterous to 
argue that Americans’ right to bear arms 
should be weakened or destroyed by the state 
in an effort to reduce crime. Yet this is 
precisely what anti-gun extremists do ad- 
vocate. The ADA, Ramsey Clark, Sen. Ken- 
nedy, Congressman Mikva, the Violence Com- 
mission and others have all advocated nation 
wide registration of firearms and licensing of 
firearms owners. Their position adheres to the 
absurdity that crime will be reduced by 
transferring the right of individual Ameri- 
cans to keep and bear arms to some govern- 
mental agency which would decide who could 
and who could not own a firearm. They would 
thus subject 50 million American firearms 
owners to governmental scrutiny and inves- 
tigation in a supposed attempt to prevent 
homicides committed by a few thousand cul- 
prits who, when they do use guns in criminal 
activity, often use stolen guns anyway. 

In addition, ADA, Clark, Mikva the Violence 
Commission and approximately 30 members 
of Congress are on record as wanting to ban, 
gradually eliminate or severely restrict to 
about 10% of the population the private own- 
ership of handguns. Kennedy wants to limit 
possession to the discretion of the Treasury 
Department. They argue that “handguns are 
meant only to kill” and have no legitimate 
purpose. They should have consulted relevant 
Official figures from New York State, the 
only State with a complete record of legally 
owned handguns, which indicate that 80% 
of such handguns are for hunting, target 
shooting or other outdoor use. As of June, 
1969, 623,556 pistol permits had been issued— 
493,613 for hunting and target shooting and 
129,944 for self protection. 

The answer to the crime problem is not to 
penalize the law-abiding citizens but to get 
after the criminals, This would entail more 
effective law enforcement, speedier adjudica- 
tion of criminal cases with the hoped for 
correlative decrease in recidivism by culprits 
on bail awaiting trial and greater efforts to 
rehabilitate those convicts who are capable of 
rehabilitation. 

Over the long haul, much might be done 
to eliminate some causes of crime. The 
criminally inclined, if discovered before they 
committed a crime or crimes, could be helped 
to conquer the tendency to crime within 
themselves. Where poverty and alienation 
are found to constitute an environment for 
those socially destructive tendencies which 
so often result in criminal activity, they 
could possibly be reduced. 

Mandatory minimum penalties for the use 
of firearms during the commission of felonies 
could also deter the misuse of firearms in 
crime. 

Possession of firearms by certain categories 
of persons such as convicted felons, fugi- 
tives from justice, adjudicated mental in- 
competents and habitual drunkards and 
users of certain narcotics, could be pro- 
hibited. 

These proposals, if adopted, would attack 
the crime problem without restricting the 
right of law-abiding American citizens to 
keep and bear arms. They would not infringe 
on the rights of the law-abiding members of 
those 30 million households owning fire- 
arms, They would not restrict America’s 22 
million active hunters, trap and skeet and 
target shooters in their activities. They would 
not prevent people from keeping arms for 
self protection. They would not negate the 
protection afforded non-gun owners by the 
fear on the part of some criminals that the 
non-gun owners just might be gun owners 
and able to resist criminal action. 

There are thus two basic approaches to the 
problem of crime and disorders underlying 
the approaches to gun control. The one is 
utopian and statist and would blanket the 
entire population with restrictions on gun 
ownership in an attempt to get after a prob- 
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lem caused by a small minority. This ap- 
proach is also ineffective, as statistical anal- 
ysis indicates. 

The other is democratic. It rests on faith 
in the people. It does not evidence fear of 
people possessing firearms as does the statist 
approach. The democratic approach is not 
found embodied in the writings of the super 
Statists, the totalitarians, people like V. I. 
Lenin, who called for “the disarming of the 
bourgeoisie. “It is found embodied in the 
writings of the statesmen who loved and 
love freedom as a necessary social value, peo- 
ple like Jefferson, who declared that “no 
freeman shall ever be debarred the use of 
arms.” 

The answer to the question “which ap- 
proach shall triumph in the end” rests with 
the people. Thus far, the response of the 
people has been encouraging. 


GUN CONTROL AND THE PUBLIC 


A nationwide poll conducted last year by 
“The Advocates” television program indi- 
cated that letters to the stations running the 
program ran 56% against outlawing hand- 
guns and 43.6% in favor of outlawing hand- 


Perhaps the most significant index of pop- 
ular feeling, though is the electoral process, 
for it is through elections that the people 
choose who will make policy for them. 

In last year’s elections, two of the three 
principal U.S. Senate opponents of the tra- 
ditional American right to keep and bear 
arms, Sens. Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) and 
Joseph D. Tydings (Md.), were defeated in 
re-election attempts. The third, Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy (Mass.), saw his percent- 
tage of the popular vote in Massachusetts 
reduced from the 71% he obtained in 1964 
to 58.8% in 1970. Sen. Kennedy’s party col- 
leagues in the Senate subsequently dismissed 
him from the leadership post of Majority 
Party Whip and replaced him with Sen. Ro- 
bert C. Byrd (W. Va.), a legislator whose 
views have been more in keeping with the 
interests of firearms owners than have those 
of Sen. Kennedy. 

Other anti-gun Senatcrs retired by voters 
from the Senate in 1970 and 1968 were 
Joseph Clark (Pa.), who now heads up the 
utopian minded United World Federalists, 
Charles E. Goodell (N.Y.). Albert (Tenn.) 
and Mike Monroney (Okla.). 

In the 1970 and 1968 elections, several 
candidates for the U.S. Senate won their 
elections as proponents of the rights of 
firearms owners or as opponents of candi- 
dates favoring a rigid approach to gun con- 
trols. These Senators are J. Glenn Beall 
(Md.), Henry Bellmon (Okla.), William E. 
Brock (Tenn.), James L. Buckley (N.Y.), 
Robert Dole (Kans.), Edward J. Gurney 
(Fla.), Robert Packwood (Oreg.), William B. 
Saxbe (Ohio), Richard S. Schweiker (Pa.) 
and Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. (Conn.). During 
his campaign, Sen, Buckley proposed a com- 
mission be set up to study the possibility 
of gun control repeal. 

Three candidates for the U.S. Senate who 
favored or voted for the Gun Control Act 
of 1968, which banned mail order sales of 
all guns in interstate shipments to non- 
federally licensed persons and empowered 
the Internal Revenue Service to tell dealers 
how to record and register ammunition pur- 
chases for IRS inspection, reversed their 
position on the Act and subsequently won 
election or re-election to the U.S. Senate. 
The three: Sens. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), William Proxmire (Wis.) and Hugh 
Scott (Pa.). 

On balance, though, it does appear that the 
American voters have given their elected rep- 
resentatives the message that they do not 
want the traditional right of Americans to 
keep and bear arms tampered with and that 
they might even want some of the previous 
tampering, such as that embodied in some 
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provisions of the Gun Control Act of 1968, 
remedied by legislative action. 

Congress has already acted to blot out 
some of the onerous portions of the Gun 
Control Act. It has already amended the 
Act to exempt sales of ammunition suitable 
for use only in rifies and shotguns from the 
record keeping requirements of the Act. Last 
year, the House of Representatives voted to 
exempt .22 caliber rimfire ammunition sales, 
too. The Senate Finance Committee approved 
the measure but due to the workload at the 
close of the previous Congress, the bill did 
not come before the full Senate. Several bills 
now pending in both houses would exempt 
the .22 rimfire ammunition, used by millions 
of law-abiding shooters, from the sales rec- 
ord keeping provisions of the Act. 

Scores of Congressmen are already on rec- 
ord as wanting repeal of the entire Act, indi- 
cating it places unnecessary burdens on law- 
abiding firearms owners without doing any- 
thing to remedy the crime problem. These in- 
clude the new Speaker of the House, Rep. 
Carl Albert, who co-sponsored the first bill in 
the previous Congress to repeal the Act, 

The chances for repeal of the Gun Con- 
trol Act and for the prevention of firearms 
registration, gun owner licensing and hand- 
gun confiscation depend on the effectiveness 
with which traditionalists defending the 
right to keep and bear arms combat propa- 
ganda concerning the meaning of the Second 
Amendment, the causes of the crime problem 
and the actual opinion of the people on the 
right to keep and bear arms. 


CONGRESS’ HOUSE OF SECRET 
DEALS 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues and the American public to the 
secrecy that pervades the House-Senate 
conference committees. All House-Senate 
conferences are closed to the public, the 
press, and other Members of Congress. 
Although conferences often significantly 
alter legislation passed by the two 
Houses, no record is made available of 
what occurs during a conference or how 
the conferees vote on the key issues in- 
volved, These secret meetings are detri- 
mental to public confidence in the legis- 
lative process and encourage special in- 
terests whose purposes cannot stand 
public scrutiny. The public is denied in- 
formation to which it is entitled in a 
democratic society. 

Recent action of the conference com- 
mittee on the military pay bill, in ap- 
parent violation of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970, is only the latest 
in abuses of conference procedures. Al- 
though both the House and Senate have 
passed similar pay increases and effective 
dates, the conferees have approved meas- 
ures which are clearly outside any previ- 
ous action by their respective bodies. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act states 
that the report of conferees “shall not 
include matter not committed to the con- 
ference committee by either House, nor 
shall their report include a modification 
of any specific topic, question, issue, or 
proposition committed to the conference 
committee by either or both Houses if 
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that modification is beyond the scope of 
that specific topic, question, issue, or 
proposition as so committed to the con- 
ference committee.” 

I insert into the Recorp the article, 
“Congress’s House of Secret Deals,” writ- 
ten by the very distinguished former U.S. 
Senator from Tennessee, Albert Gore, in 
which he describes and discusses the 
closed-door dealings of the House-Sen- 
ate conference committees. The article 
follows: 

CONGRESS'S HOUSE or Secret DEALS 
(By Albert Gore) 

Congress has never come to grips with the 
archaic ways and the often dictatorial-like 
powers of conference committees. It is here, 
in secret meetings often not even announced 
until the last minute, that a few men can 
sit down and undo in one hour the most 

work of months of effort by sev- 
eral standing committees and the full mem- 
bership of both houses. It is here, after the 
tumult and shouting and public debate have 
faded from the House and Senate and after 
the headlines have shifted to a new subject, 
that appropriations measures, tax bills and 
other substantive legislation can suffer re- 
markable mutation. 

After the conference committee’s “report,” 
or agreed action, is taken, the two houses 
must then vote on it up or down, in toto, 
without amendment. There is usually scant 
explanation or debate before the vote to 
accept or reject. The conference deliberations 
are not published, and the reports are often 
all but unintelligible to the public and the 
Congress alike—sometimes legislators are not 
aware of what they have voted for. And per- 
haps most important, there is usually a final- 
ity about conference committee decisions. 
Any senator or congressman who 
only a specific provision is faced with two 
choices: accepting the provision or trying to 
defeat the entire bill, a move which would 
cost weeks or months of work. Often, the 
important legislation comes up right before 
recess or holiday, which makes a fight 

the conference report even more un- 
likely. For these reasons, the reports, even 
when they distort the intent of either house, 
are rarely challenged. 

One such committee, on which I served, 
met in secret on a cold December night in 
1969. By 2:30 a.m., it reached a decision 
which would increase personal income tax 
exemptions from $600 to $750 (in stages), a 
beneficial step. But part of the decision also 
ultimately gave an enormous tax reduction 
to the relatively few with very large “earned” 
incomes (salaries, bonuses, commissions, as 

to “dividend” or “interest” income). 

The head of General Motors, and others with 

like earned incomes, may gain as much as 

argan per year from this reduction. And 

the reduction was available only to those in 

the top brackets and denied to everyone 
else below them. 

This conference committee, made up of 
seven senators and nine representatives, had 
been appointed by the president of the Sen- 
ate and the speaker of the House, respective- 
ly. (In practice, the chairmen and ranking 
minority members of the standing commit- 
tees handling a given piece of legislation ac- 
tually name the conferees. Almost invariably, 
they name themselves.) The committee was 
brought together to compose, “settle” in 
congressional cloakroom jargon, the hundred 
or so differences between the versions of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 as it had passed each 
house of Congress. It is in such committees, 
established in similar fashion every time 
there are differences between the House- and 
Senate-passed bills, that final details of most 
important legislation are decided on—and 
these details may often be the essence of the 
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The reduction in tax on large earned in- 
come was actually just an extra dividend 
added to the already staggering benefits the 
rich have received through tax breaks in 
recent years. It is generally believed that we 
have a graduated income tax based on ability 
to pay. Since 1964, however, the tax rates 
have become much less graduated, and each 
successive “reform” appears to give even 
more money back to the wealthy. Prior to 
1964, the tax rates ran from 20 per cent to 
91 per cent—a spread of 71 percentage points. 
In the Tax Reduction Act of that year, the 
minimum tax rate, on the first taxable dollar 
of income, was lowered to 14 per cent—but 
at the upper levels, the maximum rates were 
reduced from 91 to 70 per cent of income. 

In 1969, President Nixon recommended 
what he called tax “reform"—another cut in 
the top tax rates, I countered by introducing 
& bill to raise the personal exemption for each 
taxpayer and dependent. (The $600 exemp- 
tion had been fixed in 1948 at what was, even 
then, an admittedly low level as measured 
by the cost of living. By 1969 the cost of 
living had about doubled, yet the $600 
personal exemption remained.) 

After making some modifications, the 
House passed the Nixon administration bill 
which lowered the top tax rate, this time 
from 70 to 65 per cent, with no reduction 
whatsoever in the rates applicable at the bot- 
tom. And, in addition, the bill proposed to 
cut the top rate on earned income from 70 
to 50 per cent. This provision was added by 
the Nixon administration at a midnight ses- 
sion of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee just before the bill-was approved and re- 
ported to the full House. It represented an 
extra $200-million loss to the government, or 
gain to the highly paid, and the ordinary 
taxpayer would have to make up the deficit. 
The earned income measure was passed by 
the House with the tax bill as a whole under 
the notorious “gag” rule, which permits no 
amendments. In the Senate, I took a single- 
shot aim at the measure, because I found it 
odious in the extreme. The Finance Commit- 
tee, of which I was a member, adopted unan- 
imously an amendment to strike this pro- 
vision from the tax bill—an amendment of- 
fered by the committee chairman, Sen. Rus- 
sell Long. 

A WAITING GAME 


the detailed discussions and de- 
bate in the Senate, no suggestion was made 
that this provision be restored to the bill, 
and there was no one to lament publicly its 
elimination. In fact, in order to make the 
legislative history and the Senate's position 
clear, Sen. Long, in his initial discussion of 
the bill on the Senate floor on Nov. 24, 1969, 
stated: 

“In establishing the new tax rates, the 
committee deleted from the bill a House 
provison limiting to 50 per cent the maximum 
marginal rate applicable to an individual’s 
earned income. This action was taken be- 
cause the committee believed that a 50 per 
cent top marginal rate, though beneficial 
for work incentives, would provide unduly 
large tax reductions to those with substan- 
tial earned income.” 

The most important difference between the 
House and Senate tax bills was the amend- 
ment I had offered and won on the floor of 
the Senate to strike out the Nixon-proposed 
rate changes and substitute instead an in- 
crease in personal exemption from $600 to 
$800. Another difference, of course, was the 
earned income provision, which the House 
had adopted and the Senate had not. Both of 
these, among others, had to be resolved in 
conference committee. 

DEBATE AT 2 A.M, 

On the first point, the conferees agreed on 
a compromise which eliminated the rate 
changes and adopted a gradual increase in 
personal exemption from $600 to $750. 
Finally, at about 2 a.m. on the last day of the 
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conference, the chairman, Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
brought up the last item in disagreement, the 
reduction in the top rate for earned income. 
The argument became quite heated, despite 
the fact that no one could advance any better 
justification for the provision than restating 
a point made by Edwin S. Cohen, assistant 
secretary of the treasury, before the Senate 
Finance Committee: “We do get to the point 
where with respect to services .. . inordinately 
high rates may cause a person to spend more 
time trying to figure out some of the in- 
centives in the law than he does concentrat- 
ing on his work...” 

In other words, the best way to guarantee 
the efficiency of corporate leaders, to relieve 
their minds of the burdensome task of get- 
ting around the taxes, would be to reduce 
the taxes and give them the money, any- 
way. This argument could be carried fur- 
ther—the best way to insure maximum pro- 
ductivity of the nation’s highly paid would 
be to charge them no taxes at all, freeing 
their imaginations from material things and 
onto the disinterested plane of public service. 

The debate continued until finally con- 
ference committee chairman Mills suggested 
a compromise—that the 50 per cent earned 
income figure be set as a maximum “effec- 
tive” rate (an average of all taxable income) 
rather than the “marginal rate” (applicable 
to the last dollar of income). This would 
involve much less money, only a $15-million 
loss in revenue to the Treasury. I felt I had 
won my main battle on the personal exemp- 
tion increase, so I agreed to go along with 
this compromise. 

Chairman Mills then announced that the 
conference committee would adjourn “for the 
night,” but would meet again at noon that 
same day to sign the conference report, which 
the staff would meanwhile prepare. As we 
began to depart, I noticed a whispered con- 
ference between Sen. Wallace Bennett, a 
ranking Republican on the Senate Finance 
Committee, and the assistant secretary of the 
treasury. Unavoidably. I overheard Sen. Ben- 
nett say, “Let's meet in my office.” 

At the 10 a.m. Democratic caucus, Sen. 
Long suggested to me that when the con- 
ference committee reconvened it might be 
necessary to “give” the administration some- 
thing” in order “to avoid a veto.” He made 
some imprecise reference to the 50 per cent 
ceiling on high-bracket earnings. I was thus 
forewarned that a deal had been made. Sure 
enough, on the reconvening of the confer- 
ence committee at noon for the announced 
purpose of “signing the conference report,” 
more or less a formality, Chairman Mills 
quickly reopened the earned income tax rate 
question. Sen. Long, despite his statement 
on the floor of the Senate in support of 
his own amendment to knock the provision 
out of the bill, went on the offensive in sup- 
port of the Nixon administration position. 
Sen. Bennett, who had voted to strike it out, 
joined with Sen. Long, as did others. 

The committee quickly voted in favor of 
giving corporate officials, doctors, lawyers, 
and other highly paid taxpayers an absolute 
marginal tax rate of 50 per cent of their 
earned income—to give them the whole $200 
million. This was a clear breach of our earlier 
agreement but it availed me nothing to make 
this charge, which I did angrily, for I was 
hopelessly outnumbered. 

This conference report was presented to the 
Senate on Dec. 22, 1969, and adopted by both 
houses the very same day. On the floor of the 
Senate three days before Christmas, it was 
impossible for me to hold up a multibillion- 
dollar tax bill on which months of hard work 
had been spent. 

There was never a separate vote on the 
earned income provision by either Senate or 
House, and the general public never really 
became aware of it. 


OCCASIONAL “STUMPHOLES” 


Theoretically, the conferees support the po- 
sition of their respective houses. Obviously, 
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however, one side or the other, or both, must 
alter its position. But the personal views of 
conferees often make their support of the 
views of their own house ineffective; indeed, 
given the personal sympathies of the con- 
ferees one can usually, though not always, 
correctly forecast the shape of the agreement 
to be reached by the conference committee. 

The latter point is well illustrated by 
the action of Congress last year on the SST 
appropriation. This was not a party affair. 
It was more nearly a test of the power of the 
industrial-military complex to prevent a re- 
ordering of national priorities. A majority 
of Senate conferees had strongly supported 
the Pentagon position on the SST, and the 
agreement ultimately reached by the confer- 
ence committee was freely predicted. The 
“compromise” agreement reached by the 
conferees merely reduced by a token amount 
the funds which could be spent on further 
SST development this year. 

But in this case the issue was so clear-cut, 
and the “compromise” so patently a sur- 
render of the Senate position, that the Sen- 
ate stuck by its guns and refused to agree 
to the conference report. Even more impor- 
tant to stiffening senators’ backbones against 
the intense lobby was the fact that the 
headlines stayed with the SST and did not 
shift away from that issue to some new 
seven-day wonder. As a result, the SST was 
finally voted down. 

This kind of rejection does not usually oc- 
cur. It happened with the SST and a few 
other issues of public interest, but generally 
the results of the conference committee are 
accepted, even when the conferees either 
have abandoned their house's position or 
have inserted something in the bill that 
wasn’t in the version of either house, (Theo- 
retically, this should not happen, but it 
sometimes does—as in the recent federal pay 
raise bill when the conference committee in- 
serted a provision transferring certain pow- 
ers over federal pay raises to the President, 
a provision that had not been included in 
either the House or Senate bills. But even 
after Sen. Stennis called the procedure a 
“stumphole,” resting on the “recommenda- 
tion of someone way out yonder—whom we 
do not know,” the conference report passed 
the Senate by a vote of 40 to 35.) 

I can think of some instances where con- 
ference committees have done their work 
well, where the Senate conferees did not give 
in too easily on the measures adopted by their 
house, and where the public interest was 
served. But often this happened because of a 
quirk of fate, a momentary situation that had 
nothing to do with the bill under question, il- 
lustrating again how dependent the confer- 
ence decision is on the changing political for- 
tunes. 

UNLOCKING THE DOOR 


There is nothing wrong, in principle, with 
the conference as a procedure. It is impos- 
sible to conduct the business of a bicameral 
legislative body without some regularized 
machinery for the arbitration of differences 
between the two houses, and the conference 
committee can be a good and workable meth- 
od. But several specific steps are required 
to make the conference committee more use- 
ful and more responsive. Some would require 
changes in the rules of either. Senate or 
House. Others would require only that greater 
attention and care be exercised in following 
existing rules. 

First, the slate of conferees should be ac- 
tually voted on by the full membership of 
each house. This would help insure that con- 
ferees are selected who will fairly represent 
the views of each house and would also’ in- 
volve the full membership more directly in 
the conference process. As things now stand, 
the rank and file of the membership of both 
houses feel that matters are out of their 
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hands after initial floor action on a bill has 
been completed. 

Second, a record of the conference actions 
should be kept, and the day following the 
termination of a conference all votes taken 
during the conference should be published 
in the Congressional Record. This would put 
conferees on notice that they will be judged 
not only by their constituents but, more im- 
portantly in some cases, by their fellow mem- 
bers on their conduct during the conference 
bargaining sessions. 

It should be borne in mind that the con- 
ferees from each house vote separately on 
any question effecting a change in the posi- 
tion taken by their own house; that is, Sen- 
ate conferees vote independently of House 
conferees on any motion to recede from a 
Senate position. Neither set of conferees can 
complain of being outvoted by the other. 
One side can, of course, be out-threatened 
and intimidated. 

A powerful House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee chairman can tell Senate conferees 
that unless appropriations for a dam in his 
home district are voted there will simply be 
no bill at all. Senate or House conferees, who 
may not particularly care which dam in a 
given series is built first, will readily give in 
and vote to recede from the Senate position. 
On more important matters, however, the 
Senate conferees would be inclined to put up 
more fight if they knew they must indi- 
vidually be held accountable for their votes. 

Third, the report issued by the conference 
committee should be improved. Simple but 
reasonably full explanations of actions taken, 
and their effects on the positions previously 
adopted by the two houses, should be in- 
cluded. 

Fourth, statements of conferees disagree- 
ing with the majority on major points should 
be incorporated in the report, just as mi- 
nority, individual, or supplemental views 
are now included in the reports of stand- 
ing committees. It is a rare thing for a mem- 
ber of a conference committee today to raise 
a post-conference objection. On occasion a 
conference member may decline to sign the 
conference report, but there is not often a 
sufficient explanation for his action or non- 
action. 

Fifth, no vote should be taken in the Sen- 
ate or House on a conference report until the 
report has been printed and available to 
members for at least 48 hours. This may re- 
sult in some distress in the closing days of a 
session, but proper leadership must be 
counted on to provide more orderly schedul- 
ing in both houses than has been the case in 
recent years. 

These changes in rules or current practice 
would make the conference a more useful tool 
and should result in better legislation more 
attuned to the wishes of the general congres- 
sional membership. But in the final analysis, 
no changes in the rules will automatically 
bring about good conferences. After all is 
said, written, and done, the attitude of in- 
dividual members toward their work will de- 
termine how good the final version of any leg- 
islation is. If sufficient numbers of Senators 
were really interested in looking into the 
work of their conferees, they could under ex- 
isting rules refuse to approve any given con- 
ference report until proper explanations for 
all actions were forthcoming. I am sorry to 
say that few senators are willing to go to 
this much trouble. The rules we now have, 
even statutory provisions, are blandly ignored 
or blithely set aside by “unanimous con- 
sent"—surely one of the greatest enemies of 
orderly procedure and good legislation. 

The Congress must improve the quality of 
its work. It must improve its “image,” and 
the best way to do that is to improve its 
product. I know of no better place to start 
than with the conference committee. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of free speech and its limitations has been 
raised often in the controversy over the 
publishing of the Pentagon papers. It 
has rarely, however, received the intel- 
ligent and careful consideration given 
in the following article I submit. Written 
by Anne McKinsey, editorial page editor 
of the University of Minnesota news- 
paper, the Minnesota Daily, its accurate 
historical perspective should be carefully 
reflected upon: 

[From the Minnesota Daily, June 29, 1971] 


PRESS FREEDOM: A CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHRONOLOGY 
(By Anne McKinsey) 

That the Constitution of the United States 
is the oldest enduring written constitution 
in the world today is a tribute to its framers 
who had the wisdom and foresight to con- 
struct an extraordinarily adaptable and mal- 
leable document. 

However, the Founding Fathers would 
probably be amazed at the extent to which 
their scrupulously-drawn principles have 
been defined and redefined, expanded and 
delimited according to existing needs and 
conditions, 

In the 180 years since the ratification of 
the Bill of Rights, the Supreme Court has 
been the arbiter of “constitutionally-pro- 
tected freedoms”—and the definitions of 
those freedoms, as well as the priority as- 
signed them, have changed radically. 

While the debate over the proper limits 
on the First Amendment freedoms of speech 
and press is relatively young in terms of the 
scope of constitutional history, the princi- 
ples on which the current arguments are 
founded are centuries old. 

Although the idea that truth will emerge 
in an open “marketplace of ideas” may be 
found in the writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers, the First Amendment is properly 
identified as a direct descendant of the 
Cartesians who lived in the so-called Age 
of Enlightenment in Europe at the time of 
the American colonial and revolutionary 
periods. 

The philosophers of that age—Locke, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Voltaire—assumed the 
rationality of man and held that a free ex- 
change of ideas was necessary for man to 
make proper decisions. The most frequently 
cited work dealing with press freedom dur- 
ing that era is Milton's Areopagitica—an 
argument against government licensing of 
books. Free expression is a “self-righting 
process,” Milton said. 

Yet Milton was far from an “absolutist” 
on the freedom of speech and press; he 
would have restricted those rights to those 
who agreed with him in principle and denied 
them to those who didn’t—Catholics, for 
example. And, curiously, Milton later be- 
came a book licenser. 

In this country, speech and press freedom 
were quickly recognized as prerequisites for 
democratic government. Jefferson’s views on 
free press bordered on absolutism, in theory 
if not actually in practice; he once wrote 
George Washington: “No government ought 
to be without censors; and where the press 
is free, no one ever will be. If virtuous, it 
need not fear the fair operations of attack 
and defense.” 

The current debate, culminating in the 
case now before the Supreme Court, is a 
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product of the 20th Century. The First 
Amendment states that “Congress shall make 
no law ... abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” Yet Congress has in fact 
made many laws which do just that. And 
never has a federal statute been declared un- 
constitutional on First Amendment grounds. 

The Supreme Court has, however, over- 
turned numerous state laws which encroach 
upon the freedom of expression. Yet it was 
not until 1925 that the First Amendment was 
held applicable to the states as well as to the 
federal government. Decisions in state cases, 
plus “interpretation” of federa] statutes, pro- 
vide the context of free speech and free press 
today. 

The case of United States v. New York 
Times is unique in constitutional jurispru- 
dence in presenting the issue of press free- 
dom versus national security. But it is not 
wholly without precedents nor Supreme 
Court formulations upon which the decision 
could be based. 

Many of the issues raised by the case are 
questions which the Court has haggled over 
for the last half-century: Should freedom 
of expression be an absolute? If not, what 
should be the limits, where should the line 
be drawn? Is prior censorship absolutely for- 
bidden, or is its use justified in extreme 
cases? Is this an extreme case? If so, what is 
the “test” for recognizing expression which 
is not constitutionally protected? Can the 
government forbid publication or may it 
rely only on criminal prosecution following 
publication? What means are at the govern- 
ment’s disposal for controlling the press? 

The question of whether or not the First 
Amendment makes freedom of expression an 
absolute right is rendered moot by the fact 
that it never has been interpreted that way 
and probably never will be—at least in the 
foreseeable future. Justice Hugo Black is, in 
fact, the only “absolutist” or pure “strict 
constructionist” in matters of free speech 
and press on the Supreme Court today. And 
his absolute views are restricted to matters 
of “pure speech” only—not “symbolic speech” 
or “speech-plus” (draft-card burning, dem- 
onstrations, etc.). 

Even the liberal Justice William O. Doug- 
las is not an absolutist. “Freedom of speech 
is not an absolute,” he says over and over 
again in his opinions, but the only instance 
when it should be curtailed is “the extreme 
case of peril from the speech itself” (Dennis 
v. U.S., 1951). Thus falsely shouting “fire” 
in a crowded theatre would not be constitu- 
tionally protected speech, Douglas says. 

If freedom of expression is not an absolute, 
then, the restrictions on speech and press 
must be carefully drawn. The court has ex- 
perimented with numerous tests and formu- 
las for the determination of which utter- 
ances are protected and which are not. 

Probably the best known of these tests 
is the “clear and present danger” doctrine, 
first articulated by Justice Holmes in 1919. 
As he stated it then, utterances could be 
punished if they created a “clear and pres- 
ent danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent” (Schenck y. U.S.). 

That formula has since been reworked and 
reapplied. In the Dennis case, where the 
Court upheld conviction of “communist con- 
spirators” under the Smith Act, the Court 
used the definition of “clear and present 

r” drawn by Appeals Court Judge 
Learned Hand: “In each case (courts) must 
ask whether the gravity of the evil dis- 
counted by its improbability justifies such 
invasion of free speech as is necessary to 
avoid the danger." 

Yet there are obvious problems with such 
a doctrine. Who is to decide when danger is 
imminent? Such a judgment must be subjec- 
tive. This test has largely been abandoned 
by the Court in more recent free expression 
cases, though Attorney General Mitcheli—in 
his original injunction request—may have 
sought to revive it by claiming that pub- 
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lication of the Pentagon study would cause 
“irreparable injury” to the United States. 

Another formula used by the Court more 
recently in free expression cases—and one 
which certainly will be considered in ruling 
on the current case—is the so-called “bal- 
ancing”’ test. Rights and interests which come 
into conflict are weighed against one an- 
other to determine which is more substan- 
tial. 

In 1968, the Court upheld the conviction 
of a draft-card burner under federal law. 
Even though the act was “symbolic speech” 
—& public act protesting the war—the gov- 
ernment’s interest in prohibiting knowing 
mutilation of draft cards, the Court said, 
is “sufficiently justified . . . if the incidental 
restriction on alleged First Amendment free- 
dom is no greater than is essential to the 
furtherance of that interest” (U.S. v. 
O'Brien). 

In a 1967 decision overruling a conviction 
under a section of the Smith Act, the Court 
weighed the government interest (in pro- 
hibiting communists from working in de- 
fense plants) against the First Amendment 
right of association (United States v. Robel). 
Chief Justice Warren’s majority opinion 
Stated that the “balancing” of congressional 
power and individual rights could be avoided 
by “legislation drawn more narrowly to avoid 
the conflict.” 

Quite probably the government’s interest 
in protecting “national security,” when “bal- 
anced” against the First Amendment right 
to freedom of the press, will also require 
more narrowly drawn and specifically defined 
legislation. 

Emerging from the conflict of national 
interest and individual rights is the concept 
that freedom of expression is a. “preferred 
freedom”—one to be given the highest pri- 
ority in consideration of cases. This idea, 
while anathema to some Supreme Court Jus- 
tices—notably former Justice Prankfurter— 
nevertheless has been applied and implied in 
numerous decisions. 

The concept of “preferred freedoms” has 
had—by implication—a substantial effect on 
“unleashing” the press to provide “fair com- 
ment and criticism” on public personages 
and issues. In another “landmark” case in- 
volving the New York Times, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a public official could not 
collect damages for libel without showing 
that “actual malice” was intended (New 
York Times v. Sullivan, 1964). 

That case, the Court said, was considered 
“against the background of a profound na- 
tional commitment to the principle that de- 
bate on public issues should be uninhibited, 
robust and wide-open, and that it may well 
include vehement, caustic and sometimes 
unpleasantly sharp attacks on government 
and public officials.” Later decisions ex- 
tended the privilege of “fair comment” with- 
out fear of libel suits to “public figures” and 
“public issues” as well as public officials. 

The language of that earlier decision in- 
volving the paper is certainly applicable to 
the current New York Times case. But per- 
haps the central issue is the question of what 
constraints government may place on the 
press. 

The colonial governments long ago ruled 
out licensing as a means of government con- 
trol over publication. Freedom from discrim- 
inatory taxation of newspapers has also been 
guaranteed, 

The government's ability to ban reporting 
of official proceedings is still one method of 
controlling the press. Congress and the legis- 
latures are authorized to prohibit press cov- 
erage, although this power has not been used 
on the floors of the houses since the middle 
of the 19th century. 

But the power has been revived in part 
during the Cold War. In 1951, Harry S. Tru- 
man authorized government agencies, even 
those without military functions, to decide 
what information they wished to release to 
the public. Eisenhower mitigated the situa- 
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tion somewhat, but many government agen- 
cles still withhold information, and one- 
third of all congressional committee meet- 
ings are closed. 

Military security during “hot wars”— 
the Civil War to the Korean War—has tradi- 
tionally been part of government regulation 
and part “gentlemen's agreement” between 
the press and the government. Some criminal 
charges have been filed against newspapers 
for publication of “military secrets” during 
wartime. 

But never before two weeks ago has the 
government actually sought to enjoin pub- 
lication of classified material before the fact. 
The action of the government, say the Times 
lawyers, is a clear-cut case of prior re- 
straint—a practice which the Supreme Court 
ruled unconstitutional in 1931 (Near v, Min- 
nesota). But that decision also suggested 
that prior restraint might be allowed in “ex- 
ceptional cases,” including, for example, the 
“publication of sailing dates and transports 
or the number and location of troops.” 

The government seeks to make its case en- 
joining further publication of the Pentagon 
Papers on the grounds that the Pentagon 
study is, in fact, an “exceptional case.” But 
the Supreme Court will be remiss in its re- 
sponsibility to constitutional precedent if it 
concedes that publication of essentially his- 
torical documents threatens the national 
security and therefore provides an exception 
to that long-standing constitutional prin- 
ciple. 

The government in this case has made no 
attempt to file criminal charges against the 
Times—and thus has rejected the Court- 
sanctioned standard procedure in cases of 
expression deemed beyond the bounds of con- 
stitutional protection. 

It is difficult to believe that the Court 
could rule otherwise than in favor of the 
Times. If it should grant the government 
its permanent injunction, it could hardly 
be construed as anything other than a polit- 
ically-motivated—rather than a constitu- 
tionally-motivated—decision. 

For emerging from the decisions of cases 
involving the First Amendment is another 
principle—that of the public's right to know. 
Only when sveech and press are granted the 
greatest possible immunity is there a chance 
that democracy can function. For only to- 
talitarian governments are founded on the 
submission of the governed to unassailable 
governors, and, according to John Stuart 
Mill, “all silencing of discussion is an as- 
sumption of infallibility.” 

But perhaps the most lucid exvlanation of 
the constitutional principles involved in 
U.S. v. New York Times is related in the opin- 
ion of New York Federal District Judge Mur- 
ray Gurfein in his decision last week uphold- 
ing the Times, 

The case does not imnly only a balancing 
of freedom of the press against national 
security, because, as Gurfein said, “The se- 
curity of the nation is not at the ramnarts 
alone. Security also lies in the value of our 
free institutions. A cantankerous press, an 
obstinant press, a ubiquitous press must be 
suffered by those in authority in order to 
preserve the even greater values of freedom 
of expression and the right to know.” 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the 


attention of the administration: 
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H. Res. 319 


Whereas the President of the United 
States on March 4, 1971, stated that his pol- 
icy is that: “as long as there are American 
POW’s in North Vietnam we will have to 
maintain a residual force in South Vietnam. 
That is the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“—The question of releasing captured 
military men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain tee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front of safe conduct 
out of Vietnam for all American prisoners 
end all American Armed Forces simultane- 
ously. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, in past 
months I have spoken out against the 
administration’s proposed budget cut of 
$347,000 from the current Arctic Health 
Research Center funds. This 25-percent 
cut would reduce the Center’s staff from 
83 to 47 positions and make it impossible 
for a large number of important services 
and research projects to continue, I have 
received a great deal of correspondence 
from people deeply concerned with the 
effects this would have on the Center, 
which is the only one of its kind in the 
United States. Among these were the 
statements of the Alaska State Legisla- 
ture and a letter. from Gov. William A. 
Egan of Alaska, which appeared in the 
May 12 and June 30 editions of the Rec- 
orD, respectively. I feel that it is neces- 
sary to provide more background infor- 
mation about the institution to illustrate 
why this is such important service and 
why this previously irrevocable deci- 
sion must be reconsidered. 

The Arctic Health Research Center 
was established in June of 1948 as the 
result of a survey made in 1947-48 by an 
advisory committee of physicians named 
by the American Medical Association and 
engaged by the Department of the In- 
terior. Its purpose was to conduct activi- 
ties necessary in the investigation, pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of dis- 
eases. Since that time the Center has be- 
come nationally. and internationally 
known for accomplishments in such di- 
verse areas as tuberculosis . control, 
health education, long-term studies of 
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animal related diseases transmissible to 
man, and general arctic and subarctic 
health control, as in the discovery and 
treatment of previously unrecognized 
diseases peculiar to northern climates. 
Alaska’s distinguished late Senator Bob 
Bartlett was instrumental in. securing 
the initial funds for the Center. The Cen- 
ter is unique not only in the area it 
serves and its low temperature orienta- 
tion, but also in its multidisciplinary ap- 
proach. By working in several fields 
rather than following a one-discipline 
approach, information can be shared and 
problems can be attacked in a coordi- 
nated effort. 

At this time I share with my colleagues 
a description of some of the work the 
AHRC has done to provide better health 
conditions for mary people. A sampling 
of current projects the center is involved 
in would be helpful in understanding the 
scope of its work: 

ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 

Health Education—Information on repro- 
duction and contraception was presented by 
Dr. Berman, NICHD investigator, to the 
women in eight of the villages in the repro- 
duction study. He was assisted by the vil- 
lage health aides. Films and slides used in 
the education program will be discussed with 
Alaska Native Health Service personnel as an 
initial step in defining a sex education pro- 
gram suitable for Native villages. 

Housing—Guidance has been given to 
HUD, Alaska Native Health Service, and 
Alaska State agencies on some of the social 
and biological problems associated with hous- 
ing in the arctic. The research project on a 
model house for remote construction has 
continued at AHRC. 

The Village Demonstration Project of EPA 
has requested the services of the anthropolo- 
gist in setting up the $1 million project for 
remote Alaskan Native villages. 

In addition, the anthropologist will serve 
as a consultant to other Human Ecology Cen- 
ters and complete his investigations on the 
multidisciplinary project with Eskimos for 
the International Biological Program. 

Chronic Disease—serum cholinesterone de- 
ficiency: The population of King Island was 
surveyed following the discovery of two cases 
of this enzyme deficiency in that village. The 
survey revealed four additional cases for a 
frequency of about 3%—the highest recorded 
in the world. Current phases of the study of 
the inherited disorder are directed at deter- 
mining the nature and cause for the differ- 
ence in the two types of deficiency that occur, 
both in Eskimos and in other populations. 
Eskimos provide an unexcelled opportunity 
for resolving these questions because the dis- 
order is most prevalent among them, and be- 
cause of the čase with which family lines can 
be followed in the study of genetic disease. 

Infectious Disease—trichinosis: Bioassays 
were continued to define the degree of differ- 
ence in cold resistance of the indigenous and 
introduced strains of Trichinella spiralis. 
Preliminary findings indicate that meat con- 
taining larvae of the arctic strain is not 
rendered safe by storage at temperatures de- 
fined by the Department of Agriculture. 

Bering Sea Expedition—Dr. Fay is co-leader 
of a scientific party that departed from 
Nome on March 26 for a month-long expedi- 
tion in western Bering Sea. He will collect 
information and specimens for use in ‘the 
management of marine mammal resources. 
Samples will also be collected for analysis for 
the presence of heavy metals. University of 
Alaska and State Department of Fish and 
Game scientists are also participating in the 
investigation, which is being conducted from 
the Coast Guard Cutter Glacier. Helicopters 
and small boats will be used to fan out from 
the icebreaker. 
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Disease Control—Parainfiuenza—Naknek: 
Dr. Gary Kaplan assisted State and CDC, 
Anchorage epidemiologists in the investiga- 
tion and management. of an outbreak of 
acute respiratory illness at Naknek. The at- 
tack rate for the village was 51%. Parain- 
fluenza type I, Coxsackie B> and Adenovirus 
type I have been recovered to date from cul- 
tures obtained from 94 of the 98 households. 
Throat cultures were positive for Beta-~hemo- 
lytic streptococcus group A in 61 persons, 
Penicillin -was administered by AHRC and 
CDC physicians in the absence of a local 
doctor. 

Pathogeography—First steps were com- 
pleted in developing a computer program for 
determining the temporal and geographic 
distribution of specific illnesses among 
Alaskan Natives. Discharge summary data for 
patients discharged from Alaska Native 
Health Service hospitals in 1969 was trans- 
formed into a basic format and stored on 
magnetic tapes. Plans were made with the 
University of Alaska Fortran Programmer for 
writing a computer program to list disease 
instances, and to print out disease by village 
on an outline map of Alaska. 

Genertics Clinic: A genetics clinic was held 
in Anchorage in January, following which Dr. 
Lyons spoke at a meeting of the Anchorage 
Association for Retarded Children on the 
subject of “Genetics and Mental Retarda- 
tion.” 

ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENT 

Ice fog suppression; Eilson Air Force Base: 
An ice cover was obtained and held on the 
hot (intake) side of the power plant’s cool- 
ing plant. Depth of the cover was then in- 
creased by pumping water from below the 
ice onto the surface at the rate of 450 gallons 
per hour. The feasibility of developing an 
adequate ice cover having been established, 
permanent modifications to the system will 
be installed this summer to implement pro- 
cedures for the suppression of ice fog from 
this source in the winter of 1971-72. 

Carbon monozide monitoring: Fairbanks— 
Well defined periods of high and low pollu- 
tion potential were identified from this 
quarter’s data on CO levels in downtown 
Fairbanks Regular reports on pollution levels 
were made through various local news media. 
Monitoring will be continued throughout the 
year to demonstrate that CO levels exceed 
acceptable limits at times other than during 
the winter months. 

The results of AHRC investigations have 
been shared in many ways. Communication 
to peer groups is through scientific, profes- 
sional and technical journals and meeting; 
lectures, monographs, and correspondence; 
and by assistance afforded to visiting scien- 
tists (for periods of several months to 1 
year) from the United States and other 
nations. 

An AHRC Report series begun in 1969 pro- 
vides practical and technical information on 
a variety of subjects of concern to different 
segments of the Alaskan public including 
industry, federal and state health agencies, 
and military establishments in Alaska. Sub- 
jects range from the control of mosquitoes 
and the prevention of frostbite, to technical 
information on water supply management 
for North Slope activities and color and iron 
removal from arctic surface waters. A pub- 
lications list is sent regularly to libraries uni- 
versities, and other research institutions and 
agencies. Reprints of published articles by 
AHRC investigators are furnished on request 
and in response to specific inquiries. In addi- 
tion, the Center sponsors a public forum 
series, provides articles for trade journals, 
and speakers and participants for local and 
state meetings. 


It may appear that these projects are 
randomly selected and might be better 
handled through more specialized agen- 
cies, but it is precisely the AHRC’s co- 
ordinated study. of social and environ- 
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mental influences on health that make it 
so important. The Public Health Service 
is more “crisis-oriented,” treating indi- 
viduals with specific needs rather than 
developing a systematic preventive care 
program that would significantly raise 
the general level of health. By attacking 
the underlying causes of disease—poor 
housing, malnutrition, and inadequate 
sanitation—the AHRC can not only treat 
but prevent the occurrence of disease, 
create an early detection system, and 
fundamentally change the situation. 

The services of the AHRC are vital to 
the native population of Alaska, which is 
known for its extraordinarily low life 
expectency averages. Here tuberculosis 
runs 24 times as high as the national 
rate, and many “rare” diseases remain 
largely untreated, such as certain forms 
of ear infection that can cause complete 
loss of hearing and affect up to 80 per- 
cent of all native children. With such a 
shortage of resources as already exists, a 
further reduction of AHRC work in this 
area would be very harmful. 

And yet the benefits of AHRC work ex- 
tend far beyond the boundaries of the 
State. In response to Alaska’s desperate 
need for physicians, AHRC joined the 
WAMI—Washington, Alaska, Montana, 
and Idaho—program designed to train 
more medical students, and now its faci- 
lities and health scientists are open to all 
such students. The center is also taking 
a major part in the fight against rabies, 
which has reached epidemic proportions 
in south-central Alaska and threatens to 
spread into Canada. The AHRC can 
determine where the natural reservoir of 
infection is, how it spreads and how to 
contain and combat it most effectively. 
They are doing the same with hyadatic 
disease, which has been carried down 
from dogs in infected northern regions to 
the fox population of North and South 
Dakota; lives can be saved if the scien- 
tists are able to detect this disease in an 
early stage. The center has in this way 
been a vital contributor to out-of-State 
services as well as international research 
such as with Canada, Sweden, and Ger- 
many, where there are cooperative efforts 
currently being conducted. However, 
these functions will have to be signifi- 
cantly curtailed if the proposed 25-per- 
cent budget cuts are made. 

As Governor Egan stated: 

How shall we justify cutbacks under these 
conditions when the Federal Government it- 
self is alarmed at the spiraling costs of medi- 
cal and health care and is urging and en- 
couraging states to stress prevention and 
preventive health practices? Arctic Health 
Research Center and the state of Alaska 
have been functioning as a team to comple- 
ment one another's services and research and 
to discover and control diseases and other 
threats to human health. This is prevention 
and optimal cooperation in its finest sense. 
It must not be destroyed. It is too rare to 
find these days. Federal agencies and publi- 
cations constantly proclaim the virtues of 
preventive health services as essential for 
economical, social and health reasons. Yet 
the action in cutting positions at Arctic 
Health Research Center is inconsistent and 
achieve exactly the opposite. There is noth- 
ing that I am aware of that can be more 
egregious and harmful to the people of the 
state of Alaska than to permit the cutback 
of these positions and the weakening of the 
Arctic Health Research Center upon which 
we all depend. 
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CHILDREN STILL PERILED BY 
UNSAFE TOYS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, in late 1969, 
the Congress enacted the Child Protec- 
tion and Toy Safety Act. 

Today, more than 18 months later, 
there are still unsafe toys on market 
shelves, and our children are still un- 
protected. 

Last Christmas we discovered that toy 
safety was more myth than reality, even 
though the Toy Safety Act had been in 
effect for nearly a year. 

And today we see that the Food and 
Drug Administration still has not taken 
the aggressive action necessary to purge 
dangerous toys from the shelves. 

This morning's New York Times con- 
tained an article dealing with toy safety. 
In that article Mr. Malcolm W. Jensen, 
Director of the FDA's Bureau of Product 
Safety, admitted that the FDA has “not 
reached the state where parents can buy 
any toy on the market with confidence.” 

Last Christmas, I found that unsafe 
toys were still on sale, and I asked the 
FDA to do something about it. The result 
was a halfway effort that was both too 
weak and too late to be effective. 

In an effort to make certain that this 
does not happen again, early this month 
I wrote to Food and Drug Commissioner 
Charles C. Edwards. 

In my letter to Mr. Edwards, I urged 
his agency to plan and implement a spe- 
cial Christmas toy safety check cam- 
paign, to get underway no less than 3 
months before Christmas Day. I sug- 
gested that if FDA’s regular manpower is 
insufficient, the agency should recruit 
and train volunteers from the ranks of 
consumers to do the job. 

Mr. Speaker, parents are aware of the 
Federal legislation on toy safety. Many 
of them believe—mistakenly—that the 
Government has made certain that all 
toys offered for sale are safe. This should 
be the case; regrettably it is not. 

I call upon the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to assure the Congress that it 
will enforce the law aggressively and that 
there will be no dangerous toys on the 
market shelves this Christmas. 

I insert the New York Times story 
“Toys of 1970’s: Guillotines and Hypo- 
dermic Needles,” a copy of my letter to 
Commissioner Edwards, anda press re- 
lease which I issued on the subject of toy 
safety in the RECORD: 

Toys or 1970's: GuILLOTINES AND HYPODERMIC 
NEEDLES 
(By Grace Lichtenstein) 

Thousands of American children are being 
hurt and maimed by unsafe and psychologi- 
cally damaging playthings despite the enact- 
ment 18 months ago of s new toy safety law, 
a wide range of consumer activists contend. 

Some of the charges made by Congressmen 
and representatives of consumer, parent, 
feminist and public-welfare organizations 
who were interviewed on the subject were 
as follows: 

Many of the most widely sold toys in the 
country, such as toy electric irons, dolls and 
cap pistols. can be highly dangerous yet 
carry no warnings to either parent or child. 
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There has been an increase in the market- 
ing of sadistic toys and ganes, such as toy 
hypodermic needles and plastic guillotine 
kits. 

The toy industry’s official guidelines on 
toy safety are inadequate, unenforceable and 
often ignored. 

Even with the Child Protection and Toy 
Safety Act, the Federal Government can- 
not significantly curb the availability of un- 
safe toys, with the result that many out- 
lawed toys, such as the paired “clacker balls,” 
remain on the market and in children’s toy 
chests. 

The charges are documented in detail in 
& new book, “Toys That Don’t Care,” pub- 
lished by Gambit, Inc. The author, Edward 
M. Swartz, is a Boston lawyer and former 
assistant state attorney general who special- 
izes in produce liability law. He became in- 
terested in the subject after he represented 
many families of injured children in law- 
suits against toy manufacturers. 

DANGERS ARE CITED 

“Toys with sharp cutting edges, easily 
shatterable parts, high explosive potential, 
lethal electrical hazards, dangerous filam- 
mability, unnecessary psychological risks, 
suffocation or strangulation capabilities or 
fatally poisonous potential can be found by 
the dozens,” Mr. Swartz says. 

Among those who agree with him are 
Representative John E. Moss, a California 
Democrat who was one of the authors of 
the Toy Safety Act; Consumers Union, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the New York chapter of National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW), Action for 
Children's Television, a parents’ group, and 
the Public Interest Research Group, an or- 
ganization headed by Ralph Nader. 

PRODUCTS ARE DEFENDED 

In response, industry spokesmen and in- 
dividual toy makers and retailers have de- 
fended their products as generally harmless. 

“I don’t think the industry is that bad,” 
said Fred Ertl Jr., president of the Toy 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., the leading 
trade organization. “I think we've done a 
remarkable job considering the number of 
products over the past couple of years.” 

Mr. Ertl added that “no system would be 
quite good enough to prevent all accidents.” 

Government statistics bear him out. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 700,000 children are in- 
jured each year by toys, not including bi- 
cycles, swings or slides. 

The Food and Drug Administration, which 
has the responsibility of administering the 
toy safety law, says it is doing its best with 
limited funds and manpower. 

Although the law became effective in Jan- 
uary, 1970, there was no section within the 
F.D.A. to enforce it until last October, when 
the Bureau of Product Safety was created. 
That bureau still does not have a budget of 
its own, 

SOME STILL SKEPTICAL 


Malcolm W. Jensen, the bureau's director, 
acknowledged that “we have not reached the 
stage where parents can buy any toy on the 
market with confidence.” But he said he 
felt that the law “clearly has succeeded in 
reducing the number of unsafe toys on the 
market,” 

Others are not so sure. “As far as we can 
see, the Toy Safety Act hasn't done much to 
improve toy safety,” said Cynthia Margolies 
of the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness. She noted that “clacker balls,” 
with their tendency to shatter as they hit one 
another, caused numerous eye injuries to 
children before they were outlawed by the 
F.D.A. 

“There's a lack of money and a lack of a 
sense of urgency about the problem within 
the F.D.A.," said Representative Moss. He 
added that he hoped to hold new hearings on 
toys this fall in his role as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance. 
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To combat the problem, the New York 
chapter of NOW and a group called Parents 
for Responsibility in the Toy Industry are 
planning to start a consumer boycott in 
August of toys they consider dangerous or 
sexist. Mr. Nader's Public Interest Research 
Group is planning its own investigation of 
the industry. 

In his book, Mr. Swartz cited as among the 
most dangerous toys the Etch-a-Sketch draw- 
ing device, whose glass top can shatter and 
spread aluminum dust; rockets with sharp 
points, dolls with sharp pins in their hair 
or with easily removable and swallowable 
eyes, plastic tops that can accidentally ex- 
plode, cap pistols so loud they can deafen a 
child, toy electric ovens and irons and guns 
that shoot plastic projectiles at high speeds. 

On a tour recently through the Manhat- 
tan branch of F.A.O. Schwarz, the nation’s 
largest toy outlet, Mr. Swartz objected to 
others. 

Pointing to an armor set on prominent dis- 
play, including an 18-inch-long metal sword 
with a point at the end, he declared, "You 
could take out an eye with that.” 

He also took exception to a boomerang, sold 
as a toy with no warning on the package. “It 
doesn't bother to say that this is a weapon 
that can kill,” he asserted. 

In the games section, he pointed out a 
board game labeled for children 6 to 14 
called “Operation.” The box showed a grin- 
ning physician jabbing a knife into the thigh 
of a prone patient while another physician, 
cigar in mouth, is about to plunge a knife 
into the patient's chest. Mr. Swartz called it 
“an invitation to ghoulishness and sadism.” 


CHARGES DENIED 


Asked about those toys, Ernest H. Thauer, 
who has just retired as president of F.A.O. 
Schwarz, said, “I don’t know of any toys in 
our stores that are not safe. We select our 
toys as carefully as we can," 

Mr. Thauer said he did not “think there's 
anything wrong” with the “Operation” game 
or the armor set. He said that a child could 
not throw a boomerang hard enough to kill 
someone, 

In his book, Mr. Swartz also cites:as haz- 
ardous the growing line of electrical hobby 
kits for young children, such as the “Thing- 
maker,” a kit for making toy monsters pro- 
duced by Mattel, Inc., the nation’s largest 
toymaker. 

“Sure, you can burn your hand on the 
“thingmaker,” said Mrs. Jerri Jorgenson, 
consultant for Mattel. “My little girl burned 
herself several times, never seriously.” She 
added that her daughter “had a great deal 
of fun with it.” 


NO AGE INDICATIONS 


Mrs. Jorgenson and other toy manufac- 
turers interviewed emphasized that any toy 
could be dangerous in the hands of a child 
too young to use it. However, the “Thing- 
maker,” which was on sale last week in sev- 
eral New York stores, and many other toys 
do not carry any indication of what ages 
they were designed for. 

The manufacturers say this is because 
ability and interest level vary from child to 
child and that parents must use discretion 
in purchasing toys. 

Mr. Swartz and other observers of the toy 
scene say they are especially concerned with 
the growing number of “psychologically 
harmful” toys, such as “The Pendulum,” an 
assemble-it-yourself plastic guillotine, kits 
containing simulated human organs with 
painted blood dripping from them and games 
such as “Headache” and “Bounce Your Eye- 
ball” and “Bash,” which all suggest gore, vio- 
lence and mayhem. 

One toy currently on the market is an 
imitation hypodermic needle called “Hypo- 
Phony,” whose package says it is “good for 
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& million laughs.” The package has a draw- 
ing of an arm being injected with the needle. 
POTENTIAL ADMITTED 

Howard Fishlove, president of the needle's 
manufacturer, H. Fishlove and Company, 
said it was “a joke item.” However, he ac- 
knowledged that it might be psychologically 
damaging in the current era of drug abuse 
among youths. 

Why, then, did the company continue to 
manufacture “Hypo-Phony”? “Because we 
can still legally make it and it’s a profitable 
item,” he replied. 

In defending itself against Mr. Swartz's 
charges, the industry notes that the Toy 
Manufacturers of America has had its own 
set of safety guidelines for member com- 
panies since December, 1968. 

The industry has also contracted with the 
Arthur D. Little Company for a $100,000 re- 
search program on toy standards, according 
to Mr. Ertl. 

But Mr. Ertl admitted that the trade as- 
sociation “cannot enforce standards, it can 
only recommend compliance with them.” Nor 
does the association try to monitor safety 
standards maintained by its members. 


REGULATIONS DUE 


Under the Child Protection and Toy Safe- 
ty Act of 1969, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can investigate toys, order the re- 
call of unsafe toys and seize toys in stores 
whose owners fail to remove them from their 
shelves. 

The F.D.A., according to Mr. Jensen, has 
set or is about to set regulations on the 
manufacture of such items as electrical toys 
and toys that might puncture a child and on 
the lead content in paint used on toys. 

But he added that his bureau has only 
about 200 employes to deal with some 140,000 
toys currently on the market, 

“Complete surveillance of the toy market is 
prohibitive due to the large size of the toy 
industry,” said an F.D.A. fact sheet issued in 
May. (The industry magazine “Playthings” 
in its June issue estimated 1970 retail toy 
sales in the United States at $3.625-billion.) 

Mr. Swartz, noting that a banned toy often 
found its way into thousands of children's 
toychests before being taken off the market, 
said he believed that premarket testing of 
all toys by the Government was the only way 
to insure safety. 

Mr. Jensen replied that “we would never 
have sufficient staff nor would we want to go 
into a premarket clearance situation.” 

He would like to see a system of laboratory 
accreditation, under which private labs would 
make tests on toys voluntarily submitted. 
Toys that passed the tests would get a special 
seal authorized by the Government, which 
Mr. Jensen feels would have “high authen- 
ticity” appeal among parents. 

“I think the toy safety act provides ample 
authority for safer toys,” Mr. Jensen con- 
cluded, “but we clearly need greater re- 
sources.” 


PTC Is INVESTIGATING Toy PACKAGING 
DECEPTION 


The Federal Trade Commission office here 
said yesterday that it was investigating con- 
sumer complaints of deception in the pack- 
aging of toys. 

“It appears that a cruel hoax is being per- 
petrated against the younger consumers by 
the way some toys are being packaged,” said 
Richard A. Givens, regional director for the 
commission. 

The principal deceptions, the office said, 
were that some containers had false bottoms, 
some boxes are oversized and some illustra- 
tions were misleading. It was also pointed 
out that often contents are not visible until 
packages were opened, usually by children. 
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JUNE 29, 1971. 

CHARLES C. EDWARDS, 

Commissioner, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER EDWARDS: I have long 
been interested in the subject of toy safety, 
and as a sponsor of the Child Protection 
and Toy Safety Act of 1969, believed that its 
enactment would result in the prompt 
elimination of hazardous toys from the 
marketplace. 

I was bitterly disappointed when, less than 
a month before Christmas Day of 1970, it was 
discovered that unsafe toys were being sold 
and that the Food and Drug Administration 
had not taken the strong action intended 
by Congress when it enacted the Child Pro- 
tection Act. 

Now it is less than six months until 
Christmas, 1971. It is not too early, in my 
estimation, to seek assurance from the Food 
and Drug Administration that every possible 
action is being taken to fully implement 
the Child Protection Act. While unsafe toys 
should be barred from store shelves at all 
times, the large numbers of toys sold during 
the Christmas season make it appropriate 
for the FDA to plan a special toy safety 
campaign during that period. 

I would strongly recommend, in light of 
the experience of Christmas, 1970, that the 
FDA begin now to plan a vigorous and com- 
prehensive Christmas “Toy Safety Check” 
campaign to be implemented no less than 
three months before December 25, 1971. The 
assurance that Christmas toys are safe is, in 
my view, the best gift we can give to Ameri- 
can children and their parents. 

The principal component of the special 
Christmas Toy Safety Campaign should be 
increased and intensive surveillance of stores 
by the FDA field representatives. If regular 
FDA manpower is insufficient for the task, 
I would suggest that the field staff be aug- 
mented by voluntary manpower recruited 
from among consumers and provided with 
training in the identification of hazardous 
toys and other products designed for use by 
children. 

Finally, I would like to address myself to 
some specific provisions of the Toy Safety 
Act, and the Food and Drug Administration’s 
implementation of these provisions. 

1. Imminent Hazard—As you are aware, 
the Act gives the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare the authority to declare a 
dangerous toy an “imminent hazard to the 
public health,” he may declare the toy a 
banned hazardous substance, thus prohibit- 
ing its sale immediately upon publication of 
an order in the Federal Register. Apparently 
there is some reluctance on the part of the 
Food and Drug Administration to use this 
authority. I note that even though a num- 
ber of toys have been identified as dangerous 
and available for purchase, the FDA has never 
used the “imminent hazard” provision of the 
Act but, instead has chosen slower adminis- 
trative procedures or negotiation. What plans 
do you have to utilize the imminent hazard 
provisions of the Toy Safety Act? 

2. Thermal and Electrical Hazards: The 
Food and Drug Administration has promul- 
gated regulations regarding toys with me- 
chanical hazards. At this writing, more than 
18 months after the effective date of the Act, 
the Food and Drug Administration still has 
no regulations applying to toys with thermal 
or electrical hazards as provided by the Act. 
When does the FDA plan to promulgate 
thermal and electrical hazard regulations? 

I would appreciate a response at your 
earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
James G. O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 
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News From CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. O'HARA 


Christmas still may be six months away, but 
Congressman James G. O'Hara doesn’t feel 
it’s too early to be thinking seriously about 
unsafe toys, and how to keep them out from 
under Christmas trees this December. 

Noting that he was “bitterly disappointed” 
that unsafe toys were offered for sale at 
Christmastime last year—a year after passage 
of the Child Protection and Toy Safety Act 
of 1969, O'Hara has written Food and Drug 
Commissioner Charles C. Edwards about FDA 
plans for Christmas, 1971. 

O'Hara, a sponsor of the 1969 Child Pro- 
tection Act disclosed FDA laxity in ad- 
ministering the law prior to Christmas of last 
year, and prodded the FDA into taking action 
to identify unsafe toys and warn consumers 
of their availability. 

For Christmas, 1971, O'Hara recommended 
the implementation of a special Christmas 
Toy Safety Check campaign, to get underway 
no less than three months before Christmas 
day. The campaign would consist of com- 
prehensive and intensive surveillance of toy 
stores by FDA field representatives. The 
Michigan Congressman suggested that if 
FDA's regular manpower is insufficient for 
the task, volunteers be recruited from among 
the ranks of the consumers and trained to 
search out and identify hazardous toys. 

Said O'Hara today “The assurance that 
Christmas toys are safe is, in my view, the 
best gift we can give to America’s children, 
and to their parents as well.” 

O'Hara also asked Edwards two questions 
dealing with FDA implementation of provi- 
sions of the Child Protection Act. 

He noted that the Act gives the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare the au- 
thority to order the swift withdrawal of toys 
that present an “imminent hazard to public 
health” but that the Secretary had never, in 
the 18 months the Act has been in effect, used 
this authority. O'Hara asked if the FDA has 
plans to utilize the imminent hazard provi- 
sions of the Act. 

He also pointed out that the FDA has not 
promulgated regulations regarding toys with 
electrical or thermal hazards, and asked when 
these regulations could be expected. 


BRINGING THE CONVENTION TO 
LOUISVILLE: THE EFFORTS OF 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. Speaker, On June 
30 I spoke to the House to commend the 
fine efforts of a number of Kentuckians 
to bring Louisville to the attention of the 
1972 site committee of the Democratic 
National Committee. Although I ex- 
pressed regret that our city had not 
been selected as the site for the conven- 
tion, I considered it a tribute to the 
dedicated efforts of these people that 
Louisville was one of the two finalists. 

In recognizing the people who worked 
to bring the convention to Louisville, I 
should not have omitted the names of 
Jefferson County Sheriff Allen Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Larry Townsend, both of 
whom spent many long hours in this 
effort. 
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POLITICS, PAPERWORK, AND REAL 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mat- 
thew Gould, director, environmental con- 
trol, Georgia-Pacific Corp., recently ad- 
dressed the 35th annual conference on 
Environmental Health of the National 
Environmental Health Association, in 
Portland, Oreg. 

All who are deeply interested in im- 
proving the quality of our environment 
will want to read Mr. Gould’s thought- 
ful and challenging statement, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF MATTHEW GOULD 


Several months ago I spoke to the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Association in Eugene. 
At the time I felt a little like David in the 
lion’s den in choosing that occasion to voice, 
for the first time, some of the concerns of 
an industry environmentalist. The presenta- 
tion was well received and accurately re- 
ported, and later quoted from in an astonish- 
ing array of publications. Apart from one 
abusive letter, I was gratified to receive 
letters from all around the country, voicing 
approval of someone from industry speaking 
out against the history of mismanagement of 
our national pollution control effort. 

This morning I face an assembly of not 
just ecological fellow travellers, but real live 
professional environmentalists, and I think 
it fitting that I take this opportunity to 
extend my previous remarks, as the politi- 
cians say. 

Those of you who have been watching 
events in the Washington scene have seen 
the federal pollution effort become hopelessly 
bogged down in politics and paperwork. In 
a half a dozen years the water pollution 
agency has had four different titles: a kalei- 
doscopic procession of administrators; passed 
from H.E.W. to Interior and now bounced 
into E.P.A, to be joined by the Air Quality 
and Solid Waste Agency, which arrived non- 
stop from H.E.W. Their arrival, and progress 
thus far, has been unimpeded by the pres- 
ence of any one highly qualified in environ- 
mental health. This was pointed out in the 
June ist issue of “Environmental Health 
Letter", and I quote: 

“Ruckelshaus did not win any points with 
his remarks to the Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers, judging from the negative 
reactions expressed to us by members of 
C.8.S.E. after his talk. He tried to assure 
them that health would be the top concern 
of his agency, said he was awaiting approval 
of the Office of Management and Budget to 
appoint a high-level health contact within 
the E.P.A., and tried to explain why he felt 
it was important that the trend to putting 
environmental programs in a larger context 
than a health agency should continue.” 

The same issue of this newsletter was, in- 
cidently, critical of the role of conservation 
organizations, saying “they were not in the 
forefront of the movement to protect man; 
they were more identified with the preserva- 
tion of natural resources—more for saving 
redwoods than for saving man’s health". The 
wholesale promotion, via the mass media by 
a small but militant and vocal minority, 
using half truths and scare tactics, has re- 
sulted in the distortion of values that we see 
today, with public health as a priority far 
down the line when it should be at the very 
top. Gentlemen, one of our mutual objectives 
is to get it right back where it belongs. This 
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is not to say that conservation and sesthetics 
are to be left out, but they do need to be 
placed back in perspective, before the coun- 
try is faced with economic ruin. You cannot 
apply “laissez faire’ principles to the envi- 
ronment, it is by nature a constantly chang- 
ing and dynamic equilibrium. 

Now let's take the lid off the boiling pot 
of current control programs and what do we 
see? Well, we see a civil war between vari- 
ous federal and state control agencies. If 
any real progress is to be made, an armistice 
must be declared in these current “inter- 
agency war games.” Furthermore, we cannot 
solve our problems with the mess of conflict- 
ing regulations that seem to have grown like 
Topsy. Finally, we see the polarization that 
has been fostered between regulator and 
regulatee. This oft quoted credibility gap is 
a product of image-building legislators and 
publicity-conscious control and judicial 
agencies, using the news media to prosecute 
punitive actions against prominent industry 
leaders. Some people have no qualms about 
using the law to further their own designs, 
rather than the needs of the situation. Par- 
ticularly, in an election year, all motives are 
suspect! Suffice to say, we can never solve 
our real life problems with conflicting regu- 
lations and continued headline hunting, re- 
plete with half-truths. 

Well! Where do we go from here? In our 
blundering way we have finally recognized 
the interdependence of the various pollu- 
tions and the need to consolidate control at 
the federal level under one agency in order 
to establish clear guidelines that can be 
made enforcible and unambiguous. 

President Nixon's new E.P.A. does seem the 
logical choice for this end, but it needs to 
pursue a course of more responsible action 
and less sensationalism than heretofore! The 
consolidation of the federal effort in one 
agency must not be oblivious of opinions and 
inputs from other interested and involved 
agencies at all levels of government. E.P.A. 
should actively seek Maison with the ad- 
ministrative and technical representatives of 
other agencies. Failure to foster this could 
lead to an ecological dictatorship, sacrificing 
all in an ecological crusade that would para- 
lyze the nation’s economy. If I echo the 
cliche “that the operation was a success, but 
the patient was inconsiderate enough to die”, 
it Just reflects my personal apprehension of 
an administration dominated by well-mean- 
ing politicians and lawyers, Instead of the 
technologists and scientists that are needed 
to get the job done. 

Just as it is now obvious that the Federal 
Government must provide guidelines and 
overall direction, so the enormous task of 
applying regulations uniformly across the 
nation must rest at the state level. State 
pollution agencies are well equipped to be 
the primary standard-making and enforce- 
ment authority under these guidelines, with 
all other local, regional, state, interstate, 
federal and international agencies funneling 
their inputs through the states. 

In order to monitor performance, E.P.A. 
should reyiew each state program every two 
years and report progress to Congress or the 
White House. This procedure would be fairer 
than E.P.A. exercising its current powers to 
hold hearings on a random basis if ii feels a 
state is not performing. The latter has the 
potential of being used as a pointed political 
weapon not wholly related to environmental 
problems. 

Two other areas need to be explored. 

We have already mentioned the impor- 
tance of getting public health ahead of all 
other environmental considerations. Redef- 
inition of exactly what is meant by “harm- 
ful pollution” is urgently needed. Giving 
recognition to the fact that air and water 
are naturally contaminated to a degree, I 
favor the simple statement that “pollution 
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is an unacceptable level of contamination”. 

This leads us now into the thorny area of 
priorities, and the need for spelling out a 
new pragmatic basis for setting priorities. 
It is tragic that so much time, so much 
money, and so much energy are expended in 
fighting skirmishes, when a great deal more 
could be accomplished by concentrating first 
on major problems in critical areas. 

It makes little sense to require the Village 
of East Elbow, to paraphrase a name for 
protection of the innocent, to have secondary 
treatment for a discharge into the ocean 
when the metropolis of Magnaport discharges 
the sewage of a multimillion population into 
the Salmonless River with the barest of pri- 
mary treatment. 

A parallel example of air pollution impact 
would be the case of a major utility which 
may have a relatively small emission rate 
in terms of parts per million from burning 
coal. But when multiplied by the enormous 
amount of fossil fuel consumed in a single 
day, the total discharge completely dwarfs a 
little smoke or plume of steam that may be 
seen coming from the stack of a neighboring 
industrial plant. Such industry emissions, 
though more visible, may be measured in 
hundreds of pounds per day rather than 
hundreds of tons per day. 

It is imperative that each situation be 
assessed on the basis of actual environmental 
impact rather than blind application of nu- 
merical standards, and I am happy to see 
today a small but growing trend towards 
assessing this total environmental impact. 

The new water pollution control legislation 
Congress is working on this year presents a 
rare opportunity to rationalize pollution con- 
trol efforts, in that the opportunity exists 
here to settle conflicts between the various 
laws once and for all. 

Presently, a company or municipality 
might meet both federal and state demands 
for abatement only to be sued by the third 
agency, the Corps of Engineers, under the 
1899 Act. To those of you not familiar with 
the current panic to meet a July 1 deadline 
in filing for Corps of Engineers permits, this 
presents a classic illustration of that bureau- 
cratic truism, “A camel is a horse designed 
by a committee!” 

The stage was set by two unrelated events. 
For some years a congressional committee 
had been demanding, without success, a na- 
tional inventory of waste discharges. Also, 
several recent Supreme Court decisions ap- 
parently became victims of ecological fever 
(or is it fervor) during the current epidemic. 

The net result was to exhume the 70 year 
old Rivers and Harbors Act and interpret its 
provisions far beyond the original congres- 
sional intent of protection of navigation in 
waterways, The legitimate control of oil and 
settleable solids was administratively ex- 
tended to all discharges of any kind, other 
than domestic sewage from a municipal 
plant. A waterway was construed to include 
even ditches that flowed only after heavy 
rain! Next it was announced that everybody 
was now in violation of the 1899 Act and 
needed both a permit for their discharge 
line, and also a permit to discharge through 
it. As nobody had a valid permit, a July Ist 
deadline was set for filing applications. It is 
estimated that 100,000 to 250,000 permits 
should be applied for by this date. 

In order to obtain a permit, the waste in- 
ventory concept was combined with Corps 
of Engineers data requirements. The result 
was a form that makes income tax filing look 
easy—a “camel” that indeed was designed 
by a committee. A series of versions of the 
form culminated in the final version in 
May—just weeks before the deadline. 

By this time the form reproduced by binary 
fission, leaving part II to be filed by October 
lst, with its requirement of a $500 analysis 
on each discharge, plus enormous detail as 
to manufacturing processes. To add insult to 
injury, a $100 filing fee is demanded. 

The Corps, having received the application, 
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will ask for state approval in each case be- 
fore sending each application to E.P.A, for 
their approval, for without their okay, the 
Corps cannot issue a permit! I just wish I 
had the time to make a slide of the paper 
flow for these forms—it defies verbal de- 
scription. Finally, within a coupie of years 
most people will learn if they will be granted 
permits. 

The Corps of Engineers are the unwitting 
victim of this atrocity and will no doubt do 
the best they can with the paper chase. Here 
is a shining example of bureaucratic cancer 
run wild. Can you wonder at everyone's 
apprehension at the thought of further fed- 
eral encroachement on state programs. 

The commendable objective of inventory of 
waste discharges quickly degenerated into a 
frankenstein monster bent on devouring 
reams of worthless data acquired at enor- 
mous expense in both time and money. The 
hard-pressed federal, state and industry pol- 
lution personnel are expected to shoulder 
this useless burden, while at the same time 
struggling to keep their ongoing pollution 
control efforts from grinding to a halt; all 
for the benefit of some maniac with a com- 
puter to occupy himself for the next few 
years processing truckloads of forms to prove 
what we already know—some waters are 
more polluted than others. 

The real tragedy is that by the time all the 
data is analyzed and published, it will be out 
of date—with most of the discharges having 
changed in the meantime, hopefully for the 
better. Someday we will erect a monument 
to this bureaucratic folly. 

In conclusion, it ls apparent that pollu- 
tion problems will not be solved by bom- 
bast, but by technology and ultimately by 
people sitting around a table, working out 
details and schedules, recognizing limita- 
tions of equipment availability, and the in- 
ordinate time it takes these days to get per- 
mits and clearances. 

We must get away from constantly chang- 
ing rules and regulations in our anxiety to 
“do something about the environment”, even 
in the face of the political realities of the 
1972 elections, 

It is high time we simplified and over- 
hauled the creaking pollution control struc- 
ture now bogged down in trivialities, and re- 
set out priorities so all of us really can get 
to work cleaning up America.” 


MODEL CITIES—WHERE? WHEN? 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp a series of 
articles on model cities because I want 
other Members to have the benefit of 
seeing what I felt to be excellent and im- 
partial reporting. The Atlanta papers 
have so diligently pushed for support of 
model cities and it is certainly heart- 
warming to see the papers, especially in 
my hometown, to be so responsible in 
their investigative reporting work. I will 
insert one article on each of the next 6 
congressional days. 

The first article follows: 

Rocky Upiirr Bip—Stow Work ONLY 

Apps TO HOSTILITY 
(By Duane Riner) 

There it was—a shiny new bauble on Uncle 
Sam’s money tree. 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson 
barely had finished telling Congress about 
his latest Great Society trinket on that day 
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in January 1966 when Atlantic jumped to 
the head of the line and extended its open 
palm. 

The program was named Model Cities and 
its broadly defined goal was to concentrate 
public and private resources in a compre- 
hensive five-year attack on the social eco- 
nomic and physical problems of slums and 
blighted neighborhoods. 


EAGER TO GET ABOARD 


So eager was former Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. 
to pluck this opportunity for upgrading the 
total environment of sagging inner-city resi- 
dential areas on the fringe of Atlanta’s 
gleaming new downtown skyscrapers that the 
city contacted the federal government about 
a grant even before the legislation had been 
approved by Congress. 

Atlanta demonstrated a zeal and commit- 
ment that dazzled officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) into giving the city one of the na- 
tion’s first Model Cities planning grants in 
the fall of 1967. 

The trail from the enthusiasm of those 
formative months when six neighborhoods 
were singied out for concentrated attention 
to the dissatisfaction of the present is a 
rocky road of delay, name-calling, broken 
promises, indecision and inaction, 

Two years and more than $14 million have 
been invested in the implementation phase 
of Atlanta's Model Cities program and no 
new houses have replaced the shoddy, sub- 
standard units torn down. But there are 
promises. 

Twenty-eight public and private agencies 
are under contract with Model Cities to carry 
out an impressive array of social uplift pro- 
grams in the Mechanicsville, Summerhill, 
Pittsburgh, Peoplestown, Grant Park and 
Adair Park neighborhoods. 

A Georgia State University research team 
asked the participating agencies about the 
reception they were receiving from Model 
Cities residents, 

The responses indicated that the residents 
are “very angry and hostile” toward Model 
Cities, 

NEGATIVE REACTION 


“This negative reaction was so strong that 
four of the projects evaluated indicated that 
their association with Model Cities tended to 
affect negatively their relations with the resi- 
dents,” said the report, part of a Model Cities 
evaluation package compiled at a cost of 
$144,000 by the Atlanta Urban Observatory 
at Georgia State. 

Some agencies became so gun-shy, the re- 
port continued, that they now have a tend- 
ency to conceal their affiliatiion with Model 
Cities when dealing with residents. 

The study disclosed that residents think of 
Model Cities as a slum clearance program 
akin to urban renewal and show little aware- 
ness of the so-called “software” efforts such 
as better education, improved health care, 
opportunities for economic development, Jobs 
and job training or improved transportation. 

“The problem of housing was listed most 
often as the area of greatest need in the 
Model Cities area. Yet the residents do not 
see much work being done to improve the 
houses or add to the supply of standard 
housing, which increased their resentment 
and hostility toward Model Cities,” the report 
added. 

Dr. Francis X. Steggert, director of the 
Model Cities evaluation for the Urban Ob- 
servatory, said a recent survey of 458 Model 
Cities residents, showed that almost one in 
four did not realize the services they were 
receiving “was connected with anything 
called Model Cities,” the report added. 

“People associate with capital construc- 
tion,” he said. “The principal complaint from 
people everywhere (in the Model Cities area) 
is that the physical redevelopment they as- 
sumed would occur like magic isn’t occur- 
ring.” 

Steggert complained that an Urban Ob- 
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servatory request to perform a survey of at- 
titudes among Model Cities residents was 
blocked by Model Cities director Johnny C. 
Johnson. 

“We don’t know how many people want 
what,” Steggert insisted. 

Johnson defends his decision with the ex- 
planation that six studies were in progress 
in the Model Cites area, “and my feeling was 
this was too much. I think the poor folks 
have been studied to death when one series 
should have been enough. At the time the 
study instrument came down to me for ap- 
proval, I’d had my fill of survey instruments.” 

One survey that was ordered by Johnson 
was a Georgia Tech study of transportation 
needs in the Model Cities area. 

The costly, minutely detailed report con- 
cluded: “90 per cent of those interviewed said 
they had no transportation problems of any 
kind.” 


Steggert blames a “bureaucratic assump- 
tion” that since Model Cities residents, are 
disadvantaged, and everyone else has trans- 
portation problems, “theirs has to be worse 
than anyone else. Lo and behold, many weeks 
and some significant monies were utilized, 
and as the survey quite unequivocally indi- 
cates, that assumption was unfounded.” 


MONSIGNOR BRITT DIES—“THE OLD 
MAN WHO CELEBRATED THE OLD 
MASS IN THE OLD CATHEDRAL” 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, a week ago 
& beloved priest died as the result of a 
fall at his summer home near my home 
city of Buffalo, N.Y. 

He was the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edmund J. Britt, PA, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Old Cathedral in Buffalo for 
the past 45 years. 

The Old Cathedral is located in the 
heart of lower downtown and has a 
limited number of parishioners because 
of the industrial and business makeup of 
the area. 

However, the Old Cathedral had a 
heavy schedule of Masses every Sunday 
and a large following of the faithful from 
throughout the Buffalo area, particularly 
on Holy Days, as well as the many visitors 
to our city. 

But what really has made the Old 
Cathedral an attraction to the faithful 
has been its pastor, Monsignor Britt, who 
had a broad record of public service to 
er community during his lifetime in our 
city. 

He was chancellor of the Buffalo 
Diocese under three of its bishops and 
had served as first chaplain of the city’s 
Police and fire departments. He also 
served for many years as an Army 
chaplain including service in both World 
War I and World War II and later with 
the 74th Regiment of the New York State 
Guard. 

STILL CELEBRATED LATIN MASS 

Monsignor Britt described himself as 
the “old man who celebrates the old Mass 
in the Old Cathedral.” 

By this self-description, Monsignor 
Britt was referring to the fact that not- 
withstanding the broad changes in the 
procedures of the Mass in recent years, 
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he continued to say one Mass every Sun- 
day in Latin as he was taught in the 
seminary at Niagara University years 


ago. 

It is interesting that following his 
tragic death, his three assistants donned 
black vestments and celebrated a memo- 
rial Mass in Latin at the Old Cathedral 
out of respect to their deceased pastor. 

Clearly, Monsignor Britt made an in- 
delible mark upon our community and 
upon many of its citizens. He won wide 
respect among both the clergy and the 
faithful of the church, as well as the men 
in uniform who came under his wing. 

The story of Monsignor Britt is re- 
lated in a most comprehensive and 
heart-warming manner in the article in 
the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News which 
follows: 


Mscz. E. J. BRITT KILLED In FALL; OLD 
CaTHEpRAL’s GRAND “OLD Man” 

The priests wore black vestments, and the 
Mass was said this morning in Latin at St. 
Joseph’s Old Cathedral out of respect to the 
pastor, Msgr. Edmund J. Britt, PA, who died 
Sunday (July 4, 1971) when he fell from a 
cliff at his summer home in Derby. 

It was a solemn, special tribute to Msgr. 
Britt who frequently described himself as 
the “old man who celebrates the old Mass in 
the Old Cathedral.” 

The Rev. Robert A. Mack, the Rev. Leo F. 
McCarthy, and the Rev. Thomas E. O'Leary 
were the celebrants, and the parishioners 
were mainly members of the Old Cathedral 
staff and the Britt family. The church doors 
were draped in black. 

Msgr. Brit, 83, was believed to have been 
raking leaves at the rear of his summer home 
at 6808 Old Lake Shore Rd. when he lost his 
balance and fell down a cliff. 

He was pronounced dead on arrival at 
Mercy Hospital. 

Police said he fell about 100 feet, and his 
body was found partially in the lake. His 
head had been cut. 

In eulogizing him this morning, Father 
Mack spoke of the monsignor as “an old 
soldier.” 

“He can never die. His spirit is here, in the 
Cathedral.” 


MADE CATHEDRAL WARM PLACE 


“As a downtown church, this could have 
been an impersonal place,” Father Mack said. 
“Msgr. Britt made it a warm place.” 

Though he was a chancellor under three of 
the Buffalo Diocese’s 10 bishops and had 
served as the first chaplain of the city’s 
Police and Fire Departments, Father Britt 
was mostly identified with the Old Cathedral. 

His 45-year pastorate was the longest in 
the 123-year history of the Catholic Diocese 
of Buffalo. He was appointed Sept. 11, 1926. 

Msgr. Britt's entire priestly career was 
served in the Old Cathedral parish. The 28 
years of his chancellorship were at 50 Frank- 
lin St., when the Chancery office was there. 
He resigned as chancellor May 20, 1946, but 
remained as pastor. 

He loved life, and life to him meant people. 

To Msgr. Britt all change was not neces- 
sarily progress. Perhaps ve of the old- 
timer were these remarks 


PREFERRED COUNCIL OF TRENT 

Interviewed after Vatican IT, when the 
Latin Mass had moved into its modern-day 
language, and old rubrics were being made 
contemporary he remarked with a touch of 
asperity: “I'm glad I was brought up under 
the Council of Trent.” 

Returning recently from a shopping trip 
on Main St. he met a News reporter. With a 
nod to indicate a collegiate group in ponchos 
and beards he tartly commented: “It’s not 
America any more!” 

His subtle humor—rooted in a Tipperary 
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heritage—was like the sparkle of a fresh 
spring and as irrepressible. 

Talking to a group of converts one time 
he said with a straight face: “I wasn't a 
Catholic all my life.” Before they could ques- 
tion him he quipped: “Until I was baptized I 
was @ pagan.” 

The old priest was particularly proud of 
his Army career—that of a World War I 
chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 
and World War II service as a chaplain in 
the 74th Regiment of the New York State 
Guard. He retired in 1953 as a colonel. 


RETIRED AS A COLONEL 


He stood ram-rod straight throughout his 
years and remained spry and sparse in his 
latter years. 

He loved the old-fashioned rectory where 
he spent his whole adult life, fondly calling 
it “the old homestead.” 

A native of this city, he was born Jan. 16, 
1888, the oldest of five children of William 
and Ellen O'Donnell Britt. He is survived by 
a sister, Mrs. Louise E. McGhan of Derby. 
He is also survived by two nieces and a 
nephew. 

Seed-bed of the monsignor'’s vocation was 
the sacristy of St. Columba’s Church as an 
altar boy. He served Mass occasionally for a 
young priest named Richard O’Brien, who 
lived to become one of the oldest active 
priests in the nation. He died in 1963 at the 
age of 101. 

Msgr. Britt graduated from Canisius Col- 
lege in 1909 and went on to Our Lady of 
Angels Seminary at Niagara University. 

He received the sacrament of Holy Orders 
May 17, 1913, in St. Joseph’s Cathedral—now 
the old Cathedral—from Bishop Charles 
Henry Colton, fourth bishop of Buffalo. 


FRIEND OF LAKE SEAMEN 


Fourteen days later he became assistant 
to the late Msgr. John D. Biden, PA, then 
Cathedral rector. 

In the bustling port city of Buffalo hun- 
dreds of Great Lakes seamen—from masters 
to wipers—were warm friends of Msgr. Britt. 

He had spiritual concern for them as chap- 
lain of the Port of Buffalo and representative 
of the diocese in the Apostleship of the Sea 
in the early 1950s. He became national pres- 
ident of the organization in 1953 and was re- 
elected the following year. 

Pope Pius XII honored him ecclesiastically 
papal chamberlain June 22, 1922, with the 
title of very reverend monsignor. Three years 
later he became domestic prelate with the 
address of right reverend monsignor. 

Pope Pius XII honored him ecclesiastically 
by making him a protonotary apostolic, 
which explains the PA after his name. 

This allowed him to celebrate Solemn 
Pontificial Mass on certain feast days vested 
in mitre and pectoral cross—pontificals ordi- 
narily reserved for a bishop. 

At Canisius College’s 1933 convocation he 
received the LaSalle Medal from his alma 
mater. It is awarded annually to a prominent 
alumnus. He also received an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree. 


FRIENDLY GREETING FOR ALL 


His zest, humor and affability endeared 
him to thousands who over the years went 
to Mass at the Old Cathedral. He always 
managed to be in the back of the church 
as Mass ended, personally greeting his down- 
town flock with a smile and handshake. 

Shortly after his appointment here in 1963 
Bishop James A. McNulty attended the 50th 
anniversary of Msgr. Britt's ordination. 

“I may be his new bishop,” he remarked, 
“but I'm an old admirer .. . He walks into 
the heart of the individual. 

Charles S. Desmond, then chief judge of 
New York State, also was at the celebra- 
tion of Msgr. Britt. He had this to say: 
“His name is written in large letters in the 
book of life.” 

The body will lie in state until shortly 
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before noon Thursday at the Old Cathedral 
rectory, Swan and Franklin Sts. 

Auxiliary Bishop Pius Benincasa will cele- 
brate a parish Memorial Mass at noon Thurs- 
day in the Old Cathedral. 

On Friday at 10:30 AM, Bishop McNulty 
will celebrate the Mass of the Resurrection 
in the Old Cathedral. Msgr. Britt's three as- 
sistants will be concelebrants. 

Burial will follow at Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Lackawanna. 

Between the Mass on Thursday and the 
one on Friday, the body will lie in state in 
the Old Cathedral. 

[Editorial from the Buffalo Evening News] 
Mscr. EDMUND J. BRITT 


For the community at large as well as 
for the many thousands in the Buffalo 
Diocese whose lives he had enriched, the 
Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Britt, PA, personified 
a rock-like dedication to a religious vocation 
of selfiess service. That his record 45-year 
pastorate was entirely spent in Buffalo's Old 
Cathedral was a mark both of his staunch 
personal concern for the welfare of his down- 
town parish flock, and of their enduring 
affection for him. 

In war and in peace, as a chaplain in two 
wars and as the first spiritual adviser for the 
city’s firemen and policemen, Msgr. Britt's 
kindliness and gentle humor endeared him 
to all whose lives he touched. The many 
honors his church accorded him bespoke the 
admiration in which he was held by the 
priesthood and the laity alike. Through two 
generations of immense changes in the city’s 
downtown profile and in the country at large, 
Msgr. Britt never wavered in his passion 
for good works, in his peppery zeal, or in 
labors of faith and solicitude which made his 
beloved cathedral a refuge of warm hospital- 
ity and spiritual solace. 


WHY—WHY—WHY? 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp today an 
interesting article by Mr. Holmes 
Alexander. This appeared in the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Journal on July 7, 1971: 


WHEN Dip THESE MEN Last PUT AMERICA 
FIRST? 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON. —“Whatever happened to the 
United States of America?” asked the Re- 
turning Traveler who'd been away for awhile, 
“How come it got wiped off the map?” 

There were numerous reasons, interna- 
tional and domestic, the Traveler was told. A 
very large reason why America vanished from 
the earth was that the U.S. Senate became 
peopled with men named Church, Bayh, Ful- 
bright. Hartke, Kennedy, Gravel, Proxmire— 

“Yes, whenever I heard of a roll call of 
senators who were voting America out of 
existence, those names and more were on,” 
said the Traveler. “If it was a measure for 
unilateral disarmament, or one to make 
America a second-class industrial power or 
one to gladden the politboros in Moscow, 
Peking and Hanoi, those senators and others 
would speak for it and support it. But Iam 
asking why—why—why?” 

There came a time after World War II, the 
Traveler was told, when it became intellec- 
tually fashionable not to love America less, 
but to love other institutions more. Patriot- 
ism is like monogamy; an American patriot 
should cleave only unto America, forsaking 
all others. 
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At first, it was a daft infatuation with 
the United Nations that made polygamists 
out of U.S. presidents, senators, pundits 
and smartalecks. It was easier to get elected, 
easier to get published, easier to be con- 
sidered a sage in the postwar years if you set 
the UN above the U.S. and bad-mouth na- 
tionalism, and went in for internationalism 
the way a womanizer chases skirts. It did 
something not good for this country when 
our leaders behaved as though Europeans, 
Orientals and Hottentots were just as good 
as Americans. How could we expect to keep 
ourselves Number One unless we believed 
that we were? 

“Yes,” said the Traveler, “it could hardly 
fail to affect the growing generation to hear 
that peace and justice required a world gov- 
ernment, that our survival depended on out- 
siders, like the NATO and SEATO allies, that 
all of us shared the guilt of Hiroshima and 
that our only hope of avoiding the Holocaust 
was to fight limited wars on a no-win policy. 
Was it this gradual erosion of national pride, 
self-reliance and self-interest that caused 
the America-we-used-to-know to become 
hardly more than a fond memory?” 

Those were some of the factors, it was as- 
serted. At the end of World War II, there was 
nothing we couldn't have done with our 
military and industrial might. If we had put 
America first, the sky would have been the 
limit to what we could have done for our 
people and our environment. But, instead of 
spending to improve our own human and 
natural resources, we rebuilt Germany and 
Japan, tried to find a shoddy substitute for 
victory in two wars, failed to protect our 
interests in Cuba and frittered awav the 
worth of the dollar. But by far the worst 
that happened to us was the loss of military 
superiority and morale within the services, 
coupled with the defiance of all civil author- 
ity. It would be very hard to find an issue 
on which the Senators mentioned and others 
of their ilk ever worked and voted to make 
America stronger instead of weaker, or ever 
supported ideas to lengthen her life as a na- 
tion instead of to shorten it. 

“From all that I have been told,” agreed 
the Traveler, “it is evident that a decline 
and fall took place while those senators were 
in office, and that America perished from 
negligence and non-support.” 


PENTAGON PAPERS PARALLEL 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting essay appeared in last Thurs- 
day’s Washington Post, drawing a paral- 
lel between the recent Pentagon Papers 
episode and circumstances surrounding 
the enactment and ramifications of the 
Sed'tion Act of 1798. 

The essay is the product of Daniel A. 
Rezneck, former law clerk to Associate 
Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., a pro- 
fessor of law at Georgetown University’s 
Law Center, and a member of the Wash- 
ington law firm of Arnold and Porter. 

The comparison of the details associ- 
ated with the Government’s recent at- 
tempts to harnass the press with events 
173 years old this month is well defined; 
the episodes are remarkably similar. 

Urging, as Rezneck does, that we recall 
the hard lessons of the past, else we be 
forced to repeat them, I ask that the 
essay be printed in today’s Recorp of this 
body’s proceedings—with this additional 
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note: That the Government’s recent 
court actions against the New York 
Times and the Washington Post called 
for the same prior restraint rejected by 
even the most stalwart supporters of the 
infamous Sedition Act in 1798. 

I leave it to my colleagues to conclude 
whether the Government’s suits or the 
opinions of three dissenting Supreme 
Court justices evidence a new crack in 
the first amendment’s protection of free 
speech and a free press. 

The essay follows: 

THE PENTAGON PAPERS UPROAR AND THE 
SEDITION Act 


(By Daniel A. Rezneck) 


The encounter between the government 
and the press over the Pentagon Papers has 
some striking parallels to an earlier confron- 
tation in our history—the attempt by the 
Federalist Party to silence the opposition 
press through the Sedition Act of 1798. 
Whether one agrees with Henry Ford that 
history is bunk, or with Santayana that those 
who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it, the wisdom of Ecclesi- 
astes remains valid: there is no new thing 
under the sun. 

1798 was a critical year in the early life 
of the American Republic. The Federalist 
Party, which controlled the national governi- 
ment, was presiding over an undeclared naval 
war with Prance. Battles were fought in the 
Atlantic and the West Indies. The nation 
was bitterly divided over the war. A faction 
in the Federalist Party welcomed the pros- 
pect of war with France and sought to brand 
the opposition as disloyal. 

The political struggle between the Fed- 
eralists and the Jeffersonian opposition came 
to focus on the role of the press. The Ameri- 
can press was the most rambunctious and 
untrammeled in the world at the time. Edi- 
tors ascribed every political and personal 
defect to the leaders of the country; no one, 
not even George Washington living in re- 
tirement at Mount Vernon, was exempt, An 
English traveler to America wrote admiringly 
in 1798: “The grand bulwark of liberty in 
America is the freedom of the press—its 
latitude is infinite—it cannot be restrained— 
whether for or against the government, there 
is no power that can prevent the voice of 
truth from being heard.” 

The Federalists regarded the press as their 
natural enemy. Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Chase, a leading Federalist, said: 
“There is nothing we should more dread 
than the licentiousness of the press.” Chase 
warned: “If a man attempts to destroy the 
confidence of the people in their officers, their 
supreme magistrate, and their legislature, he 
effectually saps the foundation of the 
government.” 

The Federalist campaign to discipline the 
press began in the summer of 1798. The Fed- 
eralists proposed the Sedition Act in the 
name of national security. Newspapers, it 
was said, could not be permitted to “paralyze 
the public arm, and weaken the efforts of 
government for the defense of the country.” 
The Act made it a Federal crime to publish 
any “false, scandalous and malicious” writ- 
ings against the government, Congress, or 
President, with intent to “defame them, 
bring them into contempt or disrepute, or 
excite against them the hatred of the 
people.” 

Even before the Sedition Act was passed, 
the Federalist administration moved against 
one of their most persistent critics, Benjamin 
Pranklin Bache, a Philadelphia printer. 
Bache, a grandson of Benjamin Franklin, 
had a propensity for embarrassing the ad- 
ministration by obtaining and publishing 
documents which the government wished to 
keep secret. In 1795 a United States Senator 
turned over to Bache a copy of the Jay 
Treaty with Great Britain, which the Senate 
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had voted to keep secret. Bache published 
the full text of the treaty. As a result, there 
was widespread public protest that the Ad- 
ministration was sacrificing American in- 
terests to the recent oppressor of the Amer- 
ican colonists, 

In 1798 Bache did it again. In an attempt 
to avert an all-out war with France, he pub- 
lished correspondence between the French 
government and the American envoys to 
France, which indicated a conciliatory at- 
titude on the part of France. 

Bache was labeled a menace to the na- 
tional security by the Federalists. They 
brought a common law prosecution for sedi- 
tious libel against him in June, 1798, and 
cited his actions as justification for the Sedi- 
tion Act. The battle was now joined. 

On July 4, James Madison, father of the 
Constitution and the Bil] of Rights, toasted 
the Freedom of the Press: “The scourge of 
the guilty and the support of virtuous Gov- 
ernment.” The next day, however, the Sen- 
ate passed the Sedition bill, the House fol- 
lowed a week later, and President Adams 
signed the act into law. It was to contribute 
to his downfall and that of his party. 

The struggle over the Sedition Act lasted 
for the next two years. It gave rise to one 
of the great constitutional debates in Amer- 
ican history, which has continued to the 
present day: whether the First Amendment 
denies the Federal government any power 
over speech and press or permits their 
abridgement in the interest of national secu- 
rity. It is significant, however, that not even 
the Federalist supporters of the Act ever sug- 
gested that the press should be prevented by 
law from publishing, It was common ground 
to Federalists and Jeffersonians that any 
prior restraint on the press violated both the 
principles of the common law and the First 
Amendment. The Federalists conceded: “A 
law, therefore, to impose previous restraint 
upon the press, and not one to inflict punish- 
ment on wicked and malicious publications, 
would be a law to abridge the liberty of the 
press, and, as such unconstitutional.” 

Bache himself escaped the penalties of sedi- 
tious libel by dying of yellow fever before he 
could be brought to trial. A Vermont Con- 
gressman, Matthew Lyon, then became the 
most prominent target of the Act. Lyon, one 
of the principal opponents of the administra- 
tion war policy, was convicted of publishing 
seditious articles against the Government 
and sentenced to four months in jail. He 
wrote from jail: “Everyone who is not in favor 
of this mad war is branded with the epithet 
of Opposers of Government, Disorganizers, 
Jacobins, etc... . It is quite a new kind of 
jargon to call a Representative of the Peo- 
ple an Opposer of the Government, because 
he does not, as a Legislator, advocate and 
acquiesce in every proposition that comes 
from the Executive.” 

Lyon was reelected to Congress from fall. 
He emerged a hero to his constituents and 
to the followers of Jefferson throughout the 
country. 

But prosecutions under the Sedition Act 
continued. Chief enforcer of the Act was 
President Adams’ Secretary of State, Timo- 
thy Pickering. A leading historian of the 
Sedition Act describes Pickering as “grim 
and forbidding, irascible and unyielding, .. . 
one of those austere, deadly serious, humor- 
less individuals who are impenetrably 
armored in rectitude.” Pickering was re- 
ported to pore over the newspapers every 
morning in search of seditious materials. He 
ordered all United States district attorneys 
likewise to scrutinize the newspapers in their 
districts and send notice to the capital of the 
appearance of sedition so that prosecutions 
might be commenced. 

The Sedition Act was to expire by its own 
terms after the presidential election of 1800. 
Instead of stifling the criticism of the ad- 
ministration, however, the act strengthened 
the opposition to the President. Thomas 
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Cooper, one of the last persons prosecuted 
under the act asked at his trial: “Is it a 
crime to doubt the capacity of the Pres- 
ident? ... Have we advanced so far on the 
road to despotism in this republican coun- 
try, that we dare not say our President may 
be mistaken?” It is estimated that the num- 
ber of newspapers supporting Jefferson more 
than doubled under the Sedition Act. A Fed- 
eralist leader complained: “The press has be- 
come a most daring nuisance to society.” 

John Quincy Adams saw the impact of the 
Sedition Act as “an ineffectual attempt to 
extinguish the fire of defamation, but it op- 
erated like oil upon the flames.” Historians 
have concluded that there were “not enough 
prisons in the country to hold the news- 
paper writers, the politicians and the plain 
citizens guilty of violating the Sedition Act 
in the campaign of 1800.” 

The Federalist attack on the press back- 
fired completely. The American people turned 
decisively against the war. The Sedition Act 
helped to make John Adams a one-term Pres- 
ident. Jefferson won the election of 1800, 
was inaugurated on the promise to restore 
the unity of the nation, and pardoned all 
those convicted under the act. The Federalist 
Party never won another national election 
and soon afterwards disappeared forever 
from American politics. 


AMERICA’S WEAKNESS THREATENS 
ISRAEL'S SECURITY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important paradoxes of today’s political 
scene is the sight of political spokesmen 
who argue on behalf of lower military 
spending, disarmament, and American 
disengagement from its world respon- 
sibilities while at the same time arguing 
a firm commitment to the preservation 
of the independence and integrity of 
Israel. 

The increasing Soviet presence in the 
Arab World and in the Mediterranean 
makes this confused double standard a 
real threat both to the security of Israel 
and, in fact, the integrity of all of our 
allies in that crucial part of the world. 

At a time when President Nixon’s Blue 
Ribbon Defense Panel stated that: 

Since World War II a degree of world 
order has been maintained almost solely 
by the dominance of U.S. strategic-military 
strength . . . this American preserved world 
order is now disintegrating. We no longer 
have the power to preserve it. 


It makes no sense at all for any one 
to speak both of a lower defense posture 
and of fulfilling our commitments in 
the Middle East. It is impossible, with- 
out strength, to compete with ever in- 
creasing Soviet power. 

This point is made both clearly and 
effectively by the distinguished political 
observer, Frank J. Johnson, foreign edi- 
tor of the Washington Report of the 
American Security Council. 

In that report for June 7, 1971, Mr. 
Johnson points out that Israel's security, 
in the long run, is clearly dependent upon 
the U.S. counterweight to Soviet force. 
He writes: 

In the end, though, Israel probably can- 
not be saved by geography. It is effective, 
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if at all, only against the Arabs. If the 
Soviets choose to throw their full weight 
into the conflict on the Arab side, Israel can- 
not stand alone. She is still utterly depend- 
ent upon the U.S. counterweight to deter 
the U.S.S.R. from coming openly to the help 
of the Arabs in a full offensive. In the last 
analysis, Israel's security is mortgaged to the 
U.S. deterrent.” 


Challenging those who say they sup- 
port both a lowered American military 
posture and also the security of Israel, 
Mr. Johnson declares that: 


Once that deterrent is lost, as it will be if 
present trends in the U.S.-Soviet military 
balance continue, Israel’s hope for survival 
depends mainly on the usefulness of her ex- 
istence to Soviet purposes, and thus on 
Russia’s unwillingness to allow the Arabs to 
carry on a war of total extermination against 
her. This is a dubious hope at best. 


Mr. Johnson states that: 


Those Americans who have been all in 
favor of precipitate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, and yet would have us go all out in 
defense of Israel will soon find that they 
cannot have it both ways. 


I wish to share Mr. Johnson’s article 
with my colleagues, and insert it into 
the Record at this time: 


[From the Washington Report, June 7, 1971] 
No PEACE IN SIGHT FoR THE MIDDLE East 
(By Prank J. Johnson) 


The Middle East continues to be the 
world’s most dangerous and insoluble trou- 
ble spot. No one should be misled by the 
“hopeful” tone adopted by Secretary of State 
Rogers following his recent tour of the area. 
A peaceful solution to the crisis is still ex- 
tremely unlikely. The objective conditions 
necessary for a settlement do not exist. They 
cannot be created by any amount of diplo- 
matic maneuvering. A resumption of the 
Arab-Israeli war, sooner or later, is regarded 
by the most competent Washington analysts 
as almost inevitable. 

The foregoing assessment is gloomy and 
unpleasant, but it is the only one justified 
by the facts. 

To be sure, neither Israel nor her chief 
protagonist—Egypt—wants war. Each would 
much prefer to achieve her objectives peace- 
fully. But their respective objectives are 
quite irreconcilable. Neither side can accept 
the terms of the other without what it con- 
siders to be an intolerable sacrifice of na- 
tional interest: for Israel the abandonment 
of geographically secure borders; for Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria the permanent loss of 
territory to Israeli conquest. And for the Arab 
world generally, the acceptance of Israeli 
control over all of Jerusalem. 

The very strong military positions which 
are now enjoyed by both sides makes re- 
newed war appear to each of them to be a 
lesser evil than submission, or even than 
major compromise. 


SOVIET MILITARY INTERVENTION 


The enormous Soviet military intervention 
on the side of Egypt has transformed the 
general situation in the last 15 months. 
True, there has been no significant change 
in Egypt’s offensive capability to mount a 
successful crossing of the Suez Canal. This 
is still near zero, Such an offensive would 
require direct and massive Soviet participa- 
tion and there is no sign as yet that Moscow 
intends such a move in the near future. But 
the Soviets have, by their vast military pres- 
ence, including 16,000 personnel, gvaranteed 
Egypt against the possibility of another total 
defeat. The commanding military position 
enjoyed by Israel after the Six Day War 
is gone. No longer are Cairo and Alexandria 
at the mercy of another lightning air attack 
or the threat of Israeli occupation, which 
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was also feasible back in 1967. Besides the 
very effective surface to air missile system 
which they have supplied to Egypt, there is 
no reason now to suppose that Soviet pilots. 
flying the latest model Soviet aircraft, will 
not fight actively anywhere in the skies over 
Egypt if necessary. 
ISRAEL'S POSITION 


Israel's position, however, is still very 
strong. Diplomatically, the U.S. strives for 
impartiality, but militarily it continues to be 
our policy to give Israel whatever we think 
she needs to maintain the balance of power 
in the Middle East. There is no indication 
that we will use our position as. arms sup- 
plier to Israel as a lever to force her to re- 
turn the captive territories to the Arabs—as 
the Arabs wish us to do. Besides being po- 
litically difficult, there is simply no indica- 
tion that such a tactic would work. 

It would not work because Israel has made 
her own judgment as to where her security 
lies. This judgment is not likely to be altered 
by any amount of outside argumentation or 
pressure. Her rationale is that her 100 mil- 
lion Arab neighbors cannot be trusted to 
really forgive and forget the rule of 2.2 mil- 
lion Jews in a Palestine which they regard 
as rightfully theirs; that no matter what 
conciliatory words present Arab leaders 
might utter, or even what they might put 
on paper, they cannot take the place of a 
secure geographic buffer against attack into 
the Israeli heartland; and that no matter 
what international guarantees of her borders 
might be offered her, these cannot take the 
place of Israel’s own independent ability to 
defend herself. 

The Israeli attitude is heavily weighted by 
the Jewish experience in Nazi Germany. 
Hitler, it turned out, really meant what he 
said about the Jews in Mein Kampf. Israel 
therefore refuses to assume that extremist 
Arab propaganda vowing her extermination 
is merely so much hot air. 

In the very unlikely event that the US 
were to threaten an arms cutoff if Israel did 
not retreat from the territories captured in 
1967, Israel's answer almost certainly would 
be fiat defiance. Israel would stand fast on 
the present cease fire line on the basis of her 
present strength and wait for a new admin- 
istration in Washington, to reinforce if 
ni 


ecessary. 

In a desperate attempt to find some way 
out of the impasse, U.S. diplomacy, led by 
is pushing the so-called 


Secretary Rogers, 

‘interim solution”. This would involve a 
partial Israeli withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal and the reopening of the waterway to 
navigation. Egyptian President Sadat has 
agreed to this idea provided that it is linked 
to the broader question of a timetable for 
full Israeli withdrawal from all territories 
captured in 1967, and provided that Egyptian 
military forces are permitted to reoccupy the 
East bank of the Canal. Rogers’ grounds for 
optimism appear to revolve around the fact 
that the Israelis, in order not to send him 
away empty-handed, gave vague indications 
that they might permit some kind of Egyp- 
tian military “presence” on the East bank. 
Israel, it was explained, would remain ‘‘fiexi- 
ble” on this and other details of an Israeli 
withdrawal, but only on condition that 
Egypt first agrees in principle to Israeli 
terms for reopening of Suez. There is not 
even a hint that Israel will give up her key 
positions in the Sinai, including the Bar- 
Lev defense line just back of the Canal. 


FUTURE SCENARIO 


This position throws the ball into Cairo’s 
court. Egyptian national pride and diplo- 
matic strategy cannot accept such condi- 
tions. Egypt is squarely faced with the prop- 
osition that peace can be bought only at the 
cost of the loss of much, if not all, of the 
Sinai. With the new support given to her by 
her powerful Soviet ally, Egypt is most un- 
likely to pay the price. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Therefore, the probable scenario for the 
future involves a resumption, by Egypt, of 
the war of attrition against Israel whenever 
her patience wears out and frustration be- 
comes unbearable. This possibility is height- 
ened by the fact that Sadat, having just sur- 
vived an attempted coup, may want to cre- 
ate an image for himself of more fervent na- 
tionalism, as well as redirecting any lingering 
internecine animosities against the “com- 
mon” external enemy—lIsrael. Such resump- 
tion would Involve artillery barrages, com- 
mando type raids, and air battles along the 
Canal in which Soviet pilots will periodically 
participate. Russia will use this siege warfare 
against Israel as a continuing cover and ex- 
cuse to build up her military position in the 
Middle East and to establish permanent air 
and naval bases along the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. 

Neither are the Palestine guerrillas likely 
to remain as inactive as they are now, fol- 
lowing their heavy defeat in Jordan last fall. 
The Fedayeen are reorganizing, this time un- 
der Algerian tutelage. Algerian President 
Boumedienne expects the collapse of the 
American peace initiative and is sending the 
guerrillas arms and political advice. 

When and if Russia concludes that U.S. 
counteraction is no longer to be feared— 
either because of political vacillation, mili- 
tary incapability, or both—then the Soviets 
will most likely provide at least enough 
muscle to force Israel out of the Sinai, per- 
mitting the reopening of the Canal on So- 
viet-Arab terms, Quite conceivably it would 
be used by the Soviet Fleet as an entrance- 
way to the Indian Ocean, while a similar use 
would be denied to the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 


SOME HANDICAPS TO SOVIET-EGYPTIAN UNITY 


There are some signs however that all is . 


not yet entirely smooth sailing for the So- 
viets in their deal with the Arabs. An article 
in Izvestia of 28 April 1971 by Prof. H. Ulyan- 
ovsky—an obvious follow-up expansion of 
one of the themes in the 24th Party Congress, 
included as follows: 

“Lack of understanding and distrust be- 
tween the two progressive forces—the com- 
munists and the national democrats—have 
not been overcome, and in some countries 
the national democrats in power are even 
displaying the aspiration to carry out repres- 
sive measures against left wing forces. 

“... the national revolutionary democrats 
and the communists are faced with realiz- 
ing increasingly that their invincible 
strength Hes in unity. .. . 

“In the majority of the Arab countries ... 
the national democrats and the communists 
constitute the two most prestigious political 
forces, standing firmly on positions of mili- 
tant anti-imperialism ... there always have 
been and still are differences of opinion be- 
tween them, but at the present stage of the 
revolution these differences are not and 
cannot be of primary importance.” 

There may still be some Arab leaders as- 
tute enough to wonder just how the So- 
viets intend to resolve those differences in 
the nezt stage of the revolution, when these 
become of “primary importance.” 

U.S. INFLUENCE RECEDING 


Such an outlook can hardly be more grim 
from the standpoint of either Israel or the 
United States. Yet there seems little that we, 
as a nation, are willing to do about it. It is 
the inevitable concomitant of the tremen- 
dous shift in the world’s balance of military 
and political power that has taken place in 
the world in the past five years. 

As members of President Nixon’s Blue Rib- 
bon Defense Panel stated in their Supple- 
mental Statement “on the Shifting Balance 
of Military Power, “Since World War II a 
degree of world order has been maintained 
almost solely by the dominance of US. 
strategic military strength . . . this Ameri- 
can-preserved world order is now disinte- 
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grating. We no longer have the power to 
preserve it. Nor do we appear to have the 
will, as a new neo-isolationist fever dims the 
perception of our people. -~ there is every 
reason to believe that the Soviet Union en- 
visions the new era as one which it will 
dominate, employing its military power and 
the threat of its use to promote and attain 
its own imperialist objectives. 

The trauma of the Vietnam experience, in 
which the U.S. failed to use its full military 
power for victory when the American publit 
would have backed such a policy, has dam- 
aged, perhaps fatally, the American will to 
act. It has resulted in deep political divisions, 
in a widespread feeding of defeatism and 
antimilitarism, and in a new neo-isola- 
tionism. 

The total U.S. image emerging in the world 
is that of a power so obsessed with peace 
(the President has most unwisely forecast a 
generation of it) and its domestic difficulties 
that it will no longer enforce its rights or 
protect its interests (witness the supine ac- 
quisecence to the seizure of our fishing boats 
by Ecuador). The Soviet ambassador has 
openly warned our highest officials that Rus- 
sia will not be bluffed in the Middle East. 
Neither, for example, does she intend to be 
biuffed in Cuba. The continuing presence 
of Soviet submarine tenders in and around 
the Cuban port of Cienfuegos has made a 
mockery of the U.S. warnings not to make it 
into a nuclear submarine base. 

Many moderate Arabs argue, quite sin- 
cerely, that times have changed, that the 
serious Arab leaders are reconciled to Israel's 
existence, and that in any case Israel can 
count on the protection of the United States 
if she is seriously threatened. 

Most Israelis do not agree (ex-Premier 
David Ben Gurion is a conspicuous excep- 
tion). They refuse to mortgage their security 
to decisions which would be made by a 
United States as troubled and disunited as 
it is today. 

Where, they might ask, was the United 
States in 1967 when President Nasser an- 
nounced his intention (though he never car- 
ried it out) to blockade the Straits of Tiran? 
The U.S. had guaranteed to Israel freedom 
of navigation in the Straits in 1957. But when 
the crunch came and Israel demanded to 
know our position, she got only evasive 
answers. She then took matters into her 
own hands. 

Where was the United States in 1969 when 
its friend, King Idris of Libya called for help 
against the coup which deposed him? We 
did nothing and permitted an oil rich nation 
to fall into the hands of anti-Western ex- 
tremists who can be counted on to support 
the idea of war, not peace, with Israel. 

What did the United States do, last year, 
when Russia at least achieved the ambitions 
of the Tsars by establishing her own military 
forces in Egypt? When Presidential Adviser 
Henry Kissinger suggested in a background 
briefing last July that the U.S. would have 
to roll back the Soviet presence, the leaked 
story was hooted down by a phalanx of State 
Department doves, and he was forced to re- 
tract. Those who had once confidently sug- 
gested that Russia would never fly her planes 
in combat over Suez because there was no 
radar control for them oa the ground found 
themselves confounded when Russia moved 
in her own ground control forces. 

It should not be surprising that Israel still 
elects to depend upon herself and on geog- 
raphy, rather than upon the pledges of the 
United States, no matter how sincere we 
might be at the time they are given. In the 
present climate, the U.S. simply cannot be 
considered to be a dependably ally. 

ISRAEL ULTIMATELY : VULNERABLE 

In the end, though, Israel probably cannot 
be saved by geography. It is effective, if at 
all, only against the Arabs. If the Soviets 
choose to throw their full weight Into the 
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conflict on the Arab side, Israel cannot stand 
alone. She is still utterly dependent upon 
the U.S. counterweight to deter the U.S.S.R. 
from coming openly to the help of the Arabs 
in a full offensive. In the last analysis, 
Israel's security is mortgaged to the U.S. de- 
terrent. 

Once that deterrent is lost, as it will be if 
present trends in the U.S.-Soviet military 
balance continue, Israel’s hope for survival 
depends mainly on the usefulness of her 
existence to Soviet purposes, and thus on 
Russia’s unwillingness to allow the Arabs to 
carry on a war of total extermination against 
her. This is a dubious hope, at best. 

Those Americans who have been all in 
favor of precipitate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, and yet would have us go all out in de- 
fense of Israel, will soon find that they can- 
not have it both ways. We cannot wear two 
faces—one soft in Asia, the other hard in 
the Middle East. The damage has been done. 
The steady decline of U.S. power and influ- 
ence which is now occurring throughout the 
world threatens to become a rout. We will 
soon enough be thinking only of our own 
survival when Soviet ultimata, backed up by 
overwhelming strategic military superiority, 
rain down upon our ears. 

Meanwhile, Israel, that Spartan state 
which will not go away to suit anybody’s 
convenience, has so far triumphed over its 
adversaries because it has put its trust only 
in itself. It is one of the world’s most terrible 
tragedies that its continued existence can 
only be at the expense of what 100 million 
Arabs regard as one of history's greatest in- 
justices. The irrestible force continues to col- 
lide with the immovable object. 


There was a time when the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was considered solely within 
the confines of the free world. That 
time, however, is long since past. As 
Time magazine points out in its issue of 
June 28, 1971: 

Since 1964, the U.S. has increasingly had 
to share its mare nostrum with a constantly 
growing Russian fleet. Today the two forces 
are very nearly equal. 


Our 6th Fleet consists of 45 ships, 
including three aircraft carriers, along 
with four submarines, 200 planes and 
25,000 men. The Soviet force, an arm of 
the Black Sea fieet, consists of 40 to 60 
ships, 10 to 13 submarines and as many 
as 10,000 men. As yet there are no air- 
craft except those aboard the helicopter 
carriers Moskva or Leningrad. U.S. com- 
bat ships are, on the average, 19 years 
old. The Russian fleet averages only 7 
years. Of all Soviet warships serving in 
international waters, fully one-half are 
assigned to the Mediterranean. 

Time notes that: 

Ultimately the Navy and the Administra- 
tion will have to make some new decisions 
about the Sixth Fleet's makeup and mission. 


Those who call for American disen- 
gagement, withdrawal, and a lower de- 
fense posture should not forget that the 
Soviet Union is pursuing an opposite 
policy, and it is most strikingly evident 
in the Mediterranean. 

I wish to share this report from Time 
magazine with my colleagues, and insert 
it in the Recorp here: 

[From Time magazine, June 28, 1971] 

Soviet THRUST IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

“Now the spy will appear,” murmured the 
signal officer of the cruiser Dzerzhinsky as the 
Soviet vessel cautiously approached the Bos- 
porus on its voyage from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 

“What spy?” asked the man at his side, an 
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Izvestia correspondent who was aboard the 
cruiser because Defense Minister Andrei 
Grechko, Fleet Admiral Sergei Gorshkoy and 
General Aleksei Yepishev, the top political 
commissar for the Soviet military, were pay- 
ing a visit to Moscow's Mediterranean fleet. 

“The American destroyer,” said the signal 
officer. “It always glues itself to us as soon as 
we pass through these narrows.” Sure enough, 
the Dzerzhinsky had no sooner passed Istan- 
bul when a Sixth Fleet destroyer, the U.S.S. 
Ricketts, took position alongside. Surveil- 
lance was so close that the exasperated cap- 
tain of the Dzerzhinsky finally flashed a mes- 
sage: “Sir, this is not Broadway. Please find 
a safer place for your promenade.” 


FORMIDABLE FORCE 


The skipper of the Ricketts was acting out 
of habit. Since World War II, the Mediter- 
ranean has been an American promenade 
from the Dardanelles to Gibraltar, 2,330 miles 
to the west. A formidable task force of war- 
ships and combat-ready Marines was 
in the Mediterranean to protect the southern 
flank of NATO, to “project force ashore” in 
the event of political crises.* and simply 
to show the U.S. flag. For a long time the 
Mediterranean was an American lake; any 
warship sighted was bound to be either 
friendly, neutral or innocuous. 

Since 1964, however, the U.S. has increas- 
ingly had to share its mare nostrum with a 
constantly growing Russian fleet. Today the 
two forces are very nearly equal..The Sixth 
Fleet, commanded by Vice Admiral Isaac C. 
Kidd Jr. (who will shortly move upward to 
become head of the Naval Material Com- 
mand and be replaced by Vice Admiral Gerald 
E. Miller), consists of 45 ships, including 
three aircraft carriers, along with four sub- 
marines, 200-planes and 25,000 men, Under 
Vice Admiral V. N. Leonenkov, the Soviet 
force, an arm of the Black Sea fleet, consists 
of 40 to 60 ships, ten to 13 submarines and as 
many as 10,000 men—but no aircraft except 
those aboard the helicopter carriers Moskva 
or Leningrad. U.S. combat ships on the aver- 
age are 19 years old; the Russian fleet aver- 
ages only seven years. Of all Soviet warships 
serving in international waters, fully one- 
half are assigned to the. Mediterranean. Says 
Kidd: “We walk a tightrope of adequacy.” 

IN THE BATTLE ZONE 

US. officers are understandably alarmed by 
this shifting of balances. Soviet naval 
strength on all oceans has been growing with 
remarkable rapidity for several years now 
(Time cover, Feb. 23, 1968). “Nothing stops 
them,” admits Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. “They 
are moving in everywhere.” Nowhere is this 
more true than in the Mediterranean. Warns 
U.S. Admiral Horacio Rivero Jr., the diminu- 
tive (5 ft. 3 in.) commander of NATO forces 
in southern Europe: “What was traditionally 
NATO's southern flank has developed into its 
southern front. The Mediterranean, which 
was for NATO part of the zone of the interior, 
a rear area, is now within the battle zone.” 
Concern filters down to officers at sea with 
the fleet. “There is no feeling now of being on 
a second team,” says Captain John E. Hansen, 
skipper of the 62,000-ton carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Says Commander Richard Hopper, 
who heads the Roosevelt’s 75-plane air group: 
“This used to be a sunshine cruise. Pilots 
volunteered from here for Viet Nam. Now the 
action is here.” 

The Russians have become a constant 
threat in the Mediterranean because they 
have learned to keep their ships on station 
and, as the U.S. does, resupply them at sea 
with the four essential] b’s—bombs, bullets, 
beans and black oil. At the same time, Soviet 


*It happened only once, in 1958, when 
Marines waded onto Beirut beaches strewn 
with Coca-Cola bottles and suntanned bath- 
ing beauties to protect a pro-Western Leba- 
nese government from & coup. 
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diplomacy has carved out several important 
auxiliary ports for the fleet along the Medi- 
terranean coasts. Among them are Latakia in 
Syria and Alexandria and Port Said in Egypt. 
The Russians, who now sail the western Medi- 
terranean more frequently, have also shown 
an interest in using the Algerian seaport of 
Mers-el-Kebir. Last week they got another 
potential port of call when Malta’s Labor 
Party won a one-yote majority In the island's 
Parliament. Malta has long been the unsink- 
able aircraft carrier of the British Mediter- 
ranean defense system, but Labor Party 
Leader Dom Mintoff won the election partly 
by promising the island's 320,000 inhabitants 
that he would relax this link to the West. 
The Russians do not really need another 
naval base, but they may find irresistible the 
idea of Just showing the red flag on an island 
that was long a NATO bastion and won Brit- 
ain’s George Cross for heroism in World 
War I. 
HISTORIC ROLES 


In connection with. Grechko’s visit last 
week, Izvestia emphasized Russia’s ancient 
historic role.in the Mediterranean, tracing 
its beginnings to a navigation treaty signed 
by the Principality of Kiev in the 10th cen- 
tury. The Russian presence in the Mediter- 
ranean was forcefully reaffirmed in 1770 when 
Admiral Orloy defeated the Turkish fleet at 
Tchesme. Later the Russians made a series 
of amphibious landings on the Ionian islands 
and even captured Corfu in 1799. “No, we 
are not guests in this sea,” crowed Izvestia. 
“Many glorious victories of our people are 
connected with it.” (Izvestia conveniently 
forgets, of course, that soon afterward the 
Russians gave up Corfu and were bottled up 
behind the Bosporus by the Crimean War.) 
The U.S. is equally insistent on its Mediter- 
ranean rights, which date back to Stephen 
Decatur’s arrival in 1803 to fight the Bar- 
bary pirates. 

With both superpowers patrolling the Med- 
iterranean in force, the grim game of sur- 
veillance is played in dead earnest. Both sides 
are particularly vigilant for submarines, 
which are difficult to detect in the shallow 
waters where thermal layers and the screws 
of some 2,000 merchantmen on any day dis- 
tort sound. The watch is most intense at six 
main “choke points,” or “ticket gates,” as 
Admiral Kidd calls them, through which 
maneuvering submarines must pass. These 
are Gibraltar, the sea south of Sardinia and 
Sicily, and the areas between Crete and 
Greece, Crete and North Africa, and Crete 
and Turkey, Both sides keep watch on the 
choke points. At the same time, surface 
ships frequently shadow one another. Cruis- 
ing aboard the Roosevelt recently, TIME Cor- 
respondent John Shaw was startled to come 
on deck one morning to find that during the 
night a Soviet Kashin-class destroyer had 
taken station 500 yds. away. 


TRIPLE TRAILERS 


The same shadow game is played aloft, but 
there are very special rules. Soviet TU-16 
Badger bombers with Egyptian markings fiy 
out of Cairo West airbase to follow the Sixth 
Fleet and look for Polaris submarines. When- 
ever they get near the U.S. carriers, a “fast- 
back alert” is sounded, and Phantom jets 
are catapulted off the carriers to keep the 
Badgers from getting too close. The Phan- 
toms always approach gradually and at an 
angle, sometimes drawing abreast of the So- 
viet planes, On one such occasion, a Phan- 
tom pilot was surprised to see his Soviet 
counterpart hold up a centerfold from, of 
all things, Playboy magazine. 

The two fleets have one mission in com- 
mon, Kidd estimates that much of his time, 
like that of the Soviets. is spent in showing 
the flag around the Mediterranean. Beyond 
that, however, the two forces have vastly dif- 
ferent roles. The U.S. carriers and their Phan- 
toms still have an offensive nuclear capacity 
against East bloc . Half the fleet’s 
planes are kept in the air at all times in 
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order to make certain that a surprise Soviet 
missile attack would not sink the entire Sixth 
Fleet strike force. The Russians, on the other 
hand, appear to be primarily intent on 
neutralizing the Sixth Fleet. For this purpose 
they have assembled an impressive array of 
missile power aboard their ships, including 
the 22-mile-range Styx aboard small gun- 
boats, the 100-mile Strela aboard destroyers, 
and the 400-mile, supersonic Shaddock 
aboard Soviet cruisers. 

To defend itself against the Russian mis- 
siles, the Sixth Fleet has patched together 
new responses in recent months. Two 240-ton 
patrol gunboats superpowered by jet engines 
have been transferred from Viet Nam as an 
experiment. The gunboats move so swiftly 
(top speed: 40 knots) that their crews must 
be strapped into their stations. Admiral Elmo 
R. Zumwalt Jr., who is Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, has dubbed them “triple trailers” be- 
cause they are assigned to lurk behind the 
Soviet SA that trail U.S. ships. 

RETHINKING ROLES 

The U.S. is also fitting out some ships with 
surface-to-surface standard missiles that 
have 35- to 60-mile ranges. In two or three 
years, after further research and develop- 
ment, more efficient Harpoon missiles will be 
introduced. In addition, in an unusual move 
for a nation that has traditionally developed 
its own weapons, the U.S. is considering buy- 
ing either the Israeli surface-to-surface 
Gabriel missile or the French Exocet. 

Ultimately the Navy and the Administration 
will have to make some new decisions about 
the Sixth Fleet’s makeup and mission. It now 
defends NATO’s supply lines, provides a small 
but sinewy landing force, supports and pro- 
tects the Polaris nuclear submarines that 
operate out of the U.S. bases of Rota, Spain, 
and Holy Loch, Scotland, and furnishes a 
nuclear punch in case of war. With aging 
ships and outmoded ordnance, it is difficult 
enough to carry out those assignments, Since 
the fleet is taking on the added mission of 
neutralizing the Russians, the job may be 
growing close to impossible. 


THE GI’S GENERAL 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, on May 8, 
1971, I had the pleasure of visiting with 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley when he officially 
dedicated the new museum named in his 
honor at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., which 
was also the post of my first military 
duty. 

While reading the June 30, 1971, issue 
of Farmland, I was most pleased when I 
came across a feature article about the 
distinguished general who grew up on a 
farm in my home State of Missouri. I feel 
that this summarized biography of Gen- 
eral Bradley’s truly extraordinary life is 
worthy of being placed in the RECORD. 
The story of a man called the GI’s 
general, appeared as follows: 

[From Farmland, June 30, 1971] 
THE GI's GENERAL 

A man's destiny with greatness can hinge 
on little things—such as the price of a 
railroad ticket from Moberly, Mo., to St. 
Louis. 

Back in 1911 this was an obstacle to young 
Omar Nelson Bradley's going to West Point. 
He felt the chances of passing the entrance 
test at St. Louis and being accepted at the 
academy were too slim to justify the expense. 
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Though bright in high school, he had been 
out a year and was a bit rusty. 

Had not the Wabash Railroad provided 
him a pass, Bradley probably would have 
gone on saving his money to go to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and study law. But he 
made it to St. Louis and joined another 
midwesterner at West Point by the name of 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Born Feb. 12, 1893 on a farm near Clark, 
Mo. (just 55 miles from the Laclede birth- 
place of another great American generel 
John J. Pershing) Bradley's fondest memo- 
ries of childhood are of hunting and fishing 
with his father, described as a happy, if 
underpaid, schoolteacher who imparted to 
Omar his love of the outdoors. 

John Bradley died when Omar was 14 and 
he and his mother moved to Moberly so he 
could go to high school and she could take 
in sewing. After graduation in 1910, he went 
to work in the Wabash shops to help his 
mother and save for college. 

Omar was encouraged to consider West 
Point by his Campbellite Sunday School 
teacher who felt an Army career would sus- 
tain the young man’s love of the outdoors. 

At the Point, Bradley ranked 44th in the 
1915 class of 164 that produced several World 
War II generals. He played football, hit .385 
on the baseball team and rated sixth in 
conduct. The West Point yearbook's summa- 
tion of Bradley’s chief characteristic—“get- 
ting there’—was prophetic as German 
armies later would vouchsafe. The high 
school annual, too, had hit the mark with 
its one-word description of him: “Calcu- 
lative.” 

Bradley spent most of World War I com- 
manding a guard company in the copper 
mines of Butte, Mont. When the war ended, 
Bradley predicted another would erupt in 
20 years or so and began preparing for it. 
Interviewed by Jules Loh of the Associated 
Press on his 78th birthday anniversary, the 
5-star general had this to say on what World 
War II had meant to him. 

“I certainly did not welcome war. That 
goes without saying. I would have preferred 
to have served out my years in a peacetime 
army and retired quietly as a colonel. Once 
war came, I welcomed the opportunity to do 
what I was trained to do and paid to do.” 

Bradley draws this distinction between 
military men and militarists: “Those who 
serve their country professionally, under 
civilian control, as opposed to those who 
put themselves in a separate caste above 
their government with a code of their own." 

Bradley saw little glory in war. Shortly 
after World War II he spoke at a Memorial 
Day ceremony at the grave of a Medal of 
Honor winner. The script called for bravado, 
but Bradley said: “For every man in whom 
war has inspired sacrifice, courage and love, 
there are many more whom it has degraded, 
with brutality, callousmess and greed.” 

In his book, “A Soldier’s Story,” he wrote: 
“War has neither the time nor the heart to 
concern itself with the dignity of man. Men 
must be subordinated to the effort that 
comes with fighting a war and as a con- 
sequence men must die that objectives be 
taken. For a commander the agony of war 
is not its dangers, deprivations or the fear 
of defeat but in the knowledge that with 
each new day men’s lives must be spent to 
pay the costs of the day’s objectives. 

“Because war is as much a conflict of pas- 
sion as it is of force, no commander can be- 
come a strategist until first he knows his 
men. Far from being a handicap to com- 
mand, compassion is the measure of it. For 
unless one values the lives of soldiers and 
is tormented by their ordeals, he is unfit to 
command.” 

Before the invasion of France, despondency 
Was sweeping American troops infected by 
talk that few would survive D-Day. In an 
off-the-cuff talk to them, Bradley called 
such fears “tommyrot” and predicted casu- 
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alties would be far less than expected. (They 
ranged to 10% of the attacking force). Brad- 
ley’s words got out, to his chagrin, and he 
considered firing the censor. But after the 
war Bradley met a GI's mother who told hiin 
how much his “tommyrot” speech had meant 
to her and others. “Let this be a footnote of 
justice to that censor,” Bradley said. 

His career is sprinkled with incidents that 
suggest why the GI's called him their general, 
He was least affected by position. While Ike 
had his jacket, Patton his jodphurs and Mac- 
Arthur his hat, Bradley was content with GI 
issue. Later, when he headed the Veterans 
Administration, he forbade use of military 
titles im correspondence to discharged 
soldiers. 

Those close to Bradley seldom knew him 
to raise his voice. “When your position is such 
that no one can answer back,” he has said, 
“why shout.” 

Bradley's first combat action came in 
North Africa when he commanded a corps 
of four divisions and helped draw the noose 
on Axis forces at Bizerte and Tunis. Of this 
first experience in combat command, he later 
wrote: 

“To command a corps toughness alone 
isn’t enough. You must know your division 
commanders, thoroughly understand their 
problems, respect their judgment and be 
tolerant of their limitations. There are few 
distinguishing characteristics of a successful 
division commander, Success comes from a 
well-balanced combination of good judg- 
ment, self-confidence, leadership and bold- 
ness.” 

After Africa, Bradley served under Gen. 
George S. Patton in Sicily. While his philos- 
ophy of war differed sharply from Patton's, 
Bradley's respect for the storybook general 
was great, 

“To George,” Bradley wrote in his book, 
“the war was not so much an ordeal as it was 
fulfillment of a destiny to which he shaped 
his life. He believed war to be a chronic ail- 
ment of mankind, destined to pursue civili- 
gation to its grave... Since confilct was 
to be the inevitable lot of all mankind, 
George reasoned that man should resign 
himself to it and indeed welcome it as a 
manly challenge. Exhilarated by conflict, he 
found it inconceivable that men, other than 
cowards, should want no part of war.” 

Such a philosophy explains the “slapping 
incident” when Patton struck a soldier hos- 
pitalized with “nerves” in Sicily, accused 
him of cowardice and sent him back to the 
front. 

The chief reason Bradley was popular with 
the troops was his human quality and lack 
of put-on. In contrast to Patton’s glory view 
of war, Bradley considered it a “wretched 
debasement of all the thin pretensions of 
civilization. In the rear areas war may some- 
time assume the mask of an adventure. On 
the front it seldom lapses far from what Gen- 
eral Sherman declared it to be.” 

Bradley's favorite soldier was the rifieman. 

“The rifleman,” he said, “trudges into 
battle knowing the statistics are stacked 
against his survival. He fights without 
promise of either reward or relief. Behind 
every river, there’s another hill—and behind 
that hill, another river. After weeks or 
months in the line only a wound can offer 
him the comfort of safety, shelter and a bed. 
Those who are left to fight, fight on, evading 
death but knowing that with each day of 
evasion they have exhausted one more 
chance of survival. Sooner or later, unless vic- 
tory comes, the chase must end on the litter 
or in the grave.” 

When the Allies got bogged down on the 
Western Front after the Normandy break- 
out, Bradley saw his casualties in a 5-week 
period reach 64.000. Obtaining replacements 
became difficult as the War in the Pacific 
demanded its share of America’s young men. 

An underling proposed to Bradley that the 
term “replacement” be changed to specialist 
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to avoid the cannon fodder connotation and 
improve morale among those waiting to go 
to the front. Bradley would have no part of 
the word game. 

“The remedy for improving morale among 
replacements,” he said, “lies not in chang- 
ing the name but in taking every possible 
step to see that they are properly taken care 
of and that they get the feeling someone is 
interested in their welfare.” 

There was a time, however, when the slow- 
to-anger Bradley was ready to quit and go 
home. It came after the German counter- 
attack that developed into the Battle of the 
Bulge. For tactical reasons, Eisenhower 
shifted two American armies from Bradley's 
command to the British General Montgom- 
ery. Bradley and Monty had had equal billing 
under Ike, Monty commanding British and 
Canadian forces on the northern prong and 
Bradley the American on the southern thrust. 

When Monty exploited the situation to 
fiatter his ego at Bradley's expense, the Mis- 
sourian told Ike that unless the Ameri- 
can troops were returned to his command, 
once the German drive was blunted, that he 
would resign. Bradley believed that if he 
were to become subordinate to Monty— 
when the Americans had far more troops in 
the field than the British—his effectiveness 
would be impaired. The troops of Generals 
Hodges and Simpson were returned to Brad- 
ley by Ike with the bitter comment: “Well— 
I thought you were the one person I could 
count on for doing anything I asked you to.” 

But of his choice of Bradley to lead the 
American armies in Europe, Ike would later 
say in his book, “Crusade in 

“General Bradley displayed qualities of 
steadfastness, drive, professional skill, and 
a capacity for human understanding which 
became so obvious to his subordinates and 
his superiors alike that the American team- 
work forged on the many battlefields of the 
Normandy beachhead was never thereafter 
seriously threatened.” 

In the closing days of the European war, 
the Allies had to decide whether to go for 
Berlin or choose other targets. The nature of 
Berlin’s occupation already had been decided 
by the Four Powers and Bradley advised Ike 
against racing the Russians for the capital. 
He predicted it would mean an additional 
100,000 casualties, a price too great for a 
prize they could not keep. 

With the Allies to be dependent on Rus- 
sian good will for access to Berlin, Bradley 
had misgivings. He had learned as a farm boy 
in Missouri that “dependence did not make 
for good neighbors.” 

America honors its 5-star officers (there 
have been only nine) with active duty status 
while permitting them to pursue their own 
interests. Bradley is chairman of the Bulova 
Watch Company, highly interested in a North 
Dakota Indian work project financed by Bul- 
ova, and now lives in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
with his second wife. His first wife died in 
1965. A daughter lives in the Washington 
area. 

In the Jules Loh interview, Bradley ex- 
pressed thoughts on youth today and the 
problems of modern living. 

“My boyhood experience gave me a sense of 
responsibility,” he said. “If I didn’t cut fire- 
wood we didn’t have firewood. If I didn't 
clean the lamps, we didn’t have clean lamps. 
One trouble with modern living is that chil- 
dren don’t have that opportunity. The fur- 
mace goes on automatically and you flip a 
switch to get light. If a child doesn't learn 
responsibility by having responsibility, first 
of all to his own family, how will he ever de- 
velop a sense of responsibility to his commu- 
nity and country?” 

But Bradley doesn’t brand technology as 
a villain. Machines, he says, have expanded 
human opportunities and he sees “no rea- 
son people should worry about losing their 
individuality.” 

Bradley returned to Moberly in May of 
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1971 to visit the wooded hills where he once 
hunted with his father and to commemo- 
rate a Boy Scout trail named for him. 

Farmland visited him there and asked if 
it worried him that the shrinking number of 
farms meant fewer boys were getting the 
chance to experience an outdoors upbringing 
such as he had enjoyed. Standing under 
the trees and appearing fit enough to hike 
the 15-mile Scout trail, Bradley spoke of 
machinery and technology. They've got 
equipment now, he noted, that eliminates 
need for a lot of people on farms, and this 
is a fact we must accept. Then, too, others 
have gone to cities as a matter of choice, 
“and this is their right.” 

As for the rash of criticism of the Army 
today, Bradley said this was nothing new. 
“The only time the Army is appreciated,” 
he said, “is when it is called on to correct 
the mistakes made by our diplomats and 
politicians.” 

Those who know him best say Bradley’s 
success represents the triumph of simple, 
absolute honesty and good will. He has never 
lost faith in his belief in America’s quali- 
ties or in the teachings of that Sunday School 
teacher, John Crewson, who set him the 
course to West Point. 

Of all that’s been said and written of Omar 
Nelson Bradley, perhaps a h from an 
essay penned in 1962 by a Moberly seventh 
grader, Debbie Shrivin, sums it up best: 

“He was a Missouri boy from our very own 
community. His rise to military fame was 
spectacular, even in our country of great op- 
portunities. His plainness and his human 
touch have protected him from enemies that 
often destroy good men.” 


LEWIS AND CLARK REVISITED—AT 
A SLIGHTLY HIGHER COST 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of 1804, 29 men left St. Louis on 
& journey to the Pacific Ocean, a journey 
that would be known as the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. The expedition was 
funded by Congress on February 28, 
1803, under an act for extending the ex- 
ternal commerce of the United States. 
The cost of this exploration of new lands 
to the taxpayers of the United States was 
$2,500. 

On May 14, 1971, 29 members of the 
U.S. Army Special Forces from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., left St. Louis on what was 
billed by the military as “a valuable 
training exercise, testing endurance, sur- 
vival techniques, mountaineering, land 
and river navigation, and long range 
communication.” This group is following 
the Lewis and Clark Trail from begin- 
ning to end. The cost of this “expedition” 
to the taxpayers of the United States is 
over $80,000. 

This type of program is exactly what 
the Members of Congress are talking 
about when they speak of spending the 
taxpayers’ dollars to promote the public 
image of the military, especially under 
the guise of a “training mission,” sup- 
posedly designed to test endurance and 
survival techniques. 

The $80,000 that is being spent on this 
program was not designated as public 
affairs money in any way, but is being 
spent for the purpose of promoting the 
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public image of the Green Berets. This 
type of spending by the military is mere- 
ly another way of increasing their public 
affairs spending while pulling the wool 
over the eyes of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Approximately 2,000 copies of a bro- 
chure entitled “Operation Labrador 
Corner V, 168 Years Later—Green Berets 
on the Lewis and Clark Trail,” have been 
printed and distributed at Government 
expense to announce the journey. This 
brochure calls on the people to “come 
on down and see us—check your local 
newspaper for progress reports.” On the 
other hand, a fact sheet on the project 
says that the welcomes by the general 
population have been “spontaneous and 
unsolicited.” The booklet contains a list 
of the men on the expedition, a map 
detailing the route with the major cities 
marked, the approximate dates this spe- 
cially trained group of men will be at 
certain points on the journey, a pictorial 
college of Green Berets in action and a 
brief résumé of the project. Two 
thousand copies of another brochure, 
“What Does It Take to Earn a Green 
Beret,” were also printed especially for 
Operation Labrador Corner V. This bro- 
chure contains such things as the quali- 
fications of a Greer Beret. For example, 
“he is intelligent, able to learn and to 
teach others, he has obtained the re- 
quired security clearance, he is in ex- 
cellent physical shape, he is able to swim, 
and he is inventive and adaptable.” Even 
more ridiculous for a “training mission” 
are the 2,000 “certificates of award” 
printed for the project which state: 

The Lewis and Clark “A” Teams of the 
United States Army Special Forces present an 
Honorary Green Beret to——__—_—_—__—__ in 
recognition of appreciation of the at- 
tributes and qualities required of the U.S. 
Army Special Forces. 


These brochures, pamphlets, and 
award certificates are all listed as being 
printed by Psychological Warfare Bat- 
talions—PSYOP BN—as “training mis- 
sions.” Yes, training missions, believe it 
or not. 

I insert in the Recorp the text of the 
special brochure on Operation Labrador 
Corner V in its entirety: 
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“After purchasing the Louisiana Territory 
from France in 1803 for $15 million, President 
Jefferson sought to determine exactly what 
people and treasures this vast area contained. 
To find out, he charged Captain Meriweather 
Lewis of the Army with leading an expedi- 
tion to explore and report on the Territory. 
At Lewis’ insistence, Lieutenant William 
Clark was appointed second in command. 

Lewis and Clark gathered a party of 29, 
including experts in Indian sign language, 
boat handling and frontier movement and 
weapons. Lewis himself took cram courses in 
zoology, botany, and celestial navigation. 
During the winter of 1803-1804 the expedi- 
tion members trained in St. Louis for the 
17 month journey to the Pacific, which would 
be the first step in opening up the way to 
the great Northwest. 

Now, 167 years later, another group of 
frontier experts are traveling the same route. 
They, like the original group, are all spe- 
cialists, volunteers, and soldiers—members 
of the U.S. Army Special Forces from Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina For them the trip will 
be a valuable training exercise, testing en- 
durance, survival techniques, mountaineer- 
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ing, land and river navigation and long range 
communications. 

The men, members of the 5th and 7th 
Special Forces Groups, will be divided into 
two 12-man teams and a 5-man command 
and control group. In each team, communi- 
cations experts have the job of maintaining 
continual contact with the command group 
and with headquarters at Fort Bragg. The 
team medics are prepared for all sorts of 
sickness and accidents, including the con- 
tingency of a bee sting to one team member 
who reacts strongly to such bites. Their in- 
tensive 37 week training has qualified them 
to perform almost any treatment short of 
surgery. The engineer and weapons experts 
will not be practicing their specialties, but 
will be practicing other specialties in which 
they, like all Green Beret Soldiers, are 
cross-trained. 

Léaving St, Louis on 14 May 1971, the 
Green Berets will arrive at Astoria, Oregon, 
by 4 September 1971, having spent over 16 
weeks en route. Included in their baggage will 
be a 50 star flag, to be presented to the Lewis 
and Clark Museum at their destination in 
commemoration of their trip. The long trip 
will have been well worth it, for the men will 
have received some excellent training and 
gained valuable experience.” 


Several newspapers in my State 
printed stories concerning the Green 
Berets on the Lewis and Clark Trail when 
they were in the vicinity of Iowa. Some 
of these newspapers mentioned the fact 
that some of the men on the trip were 
complaining because they had gained so 
much weight. It seems that every town 
they pass through holds a large banquet 
for them. It would seem that it should 
indeed be a rare occasion when men who 
are on a “valuable training exercise, test- 
ing endurance, and survival techniques” 
gain weight from overeating. 

Operation Labrador Corner V is said 
to be a training expedition, but it ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a highly 
touted attempt to improve the public 
image of the Green Berets, a group that 
has received much criticism in the past 
few years, at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

The military maneuver, along with the 
printing of brochures and award certifi- 
cates designed to sell the project, is an 
unnecessary expense to the taxpayers of 
our country. 

A fact sheet on the Lewis and Clark 
project gives the following estimated 
costs of the expedition: 

1. Tactical reconnaissance by ad- 

vance party of three persons 

{includes an Army C-45 air- 

craft) 

2. Supplies and equipment 

3. Contingency funds for local 
procurement of repair parts, 
maintenance, etc 


Salaries (approximate—my estl- 
mate) 

Publicity materials 
mate—my estimate) 


(approxi- 


Grand total 


The facts that I have learned about 
Operation Labrador Corner V, the Green 
Berets on the Lewis and Clark Trail 
prove to me that the entire project is 
nothing more than a public relations ac- 


tivity of the military. This brings to point 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


my question—How many of the other 
public relations activities of the military 
are placed in areas other than public af- 
fairs spending, where they actually be- 
long? 


AN IMPLICATION OF SOVIET QUAN- 
TITATIVE SUPERIORITY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Air Force 
magazine of July 1971 contained a timely 
article by Brig. Gen. Harry N. Cordes, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Stra- 
tegic Air Command, concerning the stra- 
tegic threat now facing the United 
States. 

Particular attention should be called 
to the continued growth of both Soviet 
offensive and defensive strategic forces. 
General Cordes points out that the So- 
viet force of ICBM launchers is ap- 
proaching a level of 1,500 launchers— 
almost seven times as large as their force 
in 1965 and 50 percent larger than the 
US. force. 

While quantitative superiority is not 
the only factor which must be considered 
when making an assessment of the se- 
curity of our Nation based on the rela- 
tive United States-Soviet strategic 
forces, it is certainly a most important 
factor. For example, President Nixon 
stated in his state of the world message 


delivered in February this year that— 

I must not be—and my successors must 
not be—limited to the indiscriminate mass 
destruction of enemy civilians as the sole 
response to challenges. 


Pronounced quantitative inferiority 
limits our response just exactly to “the 
indiscriminate mass destruction of enemy 
civilians.” 

At a certain level of Soviet quantita- 
tive superiority the option to target 
either civilian-industrial areas or mili- 
tary targets, such as Soviet missile com- 
plexes, virtually disappears. The smaller 
ones forces in relation to those of the 
enemy the less sense it makes to direct 
an attack against these larger forces 
since even a successful attack with a 
small force would have relatively little ef- 
fect on his war fighting capability. Some 
analysts feel that this was the reason 
the Soviet Union rejected the counter- 
force targeting doctrine put forward by 
former Secretary of Defense McNamara 
in the early sixties. Since the Soviets 
were quantitatively inferior to the United 
States at that point in time they realized 
that by accepting this type of targeting 
doctrine, striking at much larger enemy 
forces instead of civilian-industrial cen- 
ters, they would be, in fact, renouncing 
a second strike capability. The Soviets 
understood that U.S. superiority in the 
early sixties to a large extent determined 
their targeting doctrine for them. 

Limiting our second strike options to 
civilian-industrial targets through fail- 
ing to maintain at least quantitative par- 
ity with the Soviets becomes extremely 
dangerous when we understand that the 
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Soviet Union has the most thorough- 
going and comprehensive civil defense 
program in the world. As quantitative in- 
feriority limits our actions to retaliatory 
strikes to civilian-industrial centers the 
Soviets are placing great emphasis on 
civil defense programs and lowering our 
capability to inflict decisive damage on 
the only targets which remain open to us. 

This is something to think about. 
Should the Soviets come to the conclu- 
sion that their quantitative superiority 
has forced us into a position where we 
can only interfere with their battle plan 
through striking civilian-industrial tar- 
gets, and that their ballistic missile de- 
fenses—both active through such things 
as ABM systems and passive through 
civil defense procedures—are sufficient to 
reduce the damage we are able to inflict 
to an acceptable level, the United States 
will no longer have the material basis 
for deterrence. Deterrence will then be 
based on a conscious Soviet renunciation 
of certain victory in nuclear war. 

Deterrence will no longer be based on 
credible United States retaliation but 
rather on Soviet benevolence. 

The article by General Cordes follows: 

Tue STRATEGIC THREAT 

(By Brig. Gen. Harry N. Cordes, USAF) 

(Norze.—Brig. Gen. Harry N. Cordes has 
been DCS/Intelligence at Hq. SAC since 
April 1970. A dual-rated pilot/navigator, he 
was at the 1946 Bikini atomic bomb tests, 
and has served in SAC bomb and reconnais- 
sance units, as a SAC intelligence staff officer, 
and as a member of the joint Strategic Tar- 
gets Planning Staff. Prior to his present as- 
signment, General Cordes was Deputy Direc- 
tor of Plans for Force Development, Hq. 
USAF. He is a graduate of the Air Command 
and Staff College, the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, and holds a master’s de- 
gree from George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C.) 

An inescapable fact of the 1970s is the 
Soviet Union’s inventory of powerful and 
modern strategic weapons approaching—and 
in some cases, surpassing—ours in quantity 
and in quality. The importance of this 
change in relative power of the U.S. and 
+ 8_R should be cf real concern to all Ameri- 
cans, and countless official and unofficial 
statements have addressed the relative 
strengths of the two superpowers. 

Before analyzing this threat, one fact of 
traditional Soviet military policy must be 
considered: a reliance on mass—the concen- 
tration of arms at the critical place and time 
to the maximum extent possible. This is evi- 
dent in their large land forces their em- 
phasis on firepower, and their propensity to 
retain older, proved systems. At the same 
time, to deploy barely operational new sys- 
tems with the view of incorporating quali- 
tative improvements in later modifications. 
These Soviet policies are apparent today in 
both strategic offensive and defensive forces. 

THE SOVIET ICBM FORCE 

The expanding Soviet strategic threat is 
reflected in the rapid growth of their ICBM 
inventory. Since initial deployment in the 
early 1960s, the Soviets have developed a 
number of ICBM systems, although growth 
of the force was quite moderate until 1965. 
Since then, an accelerated research, develop- 
ment, testing, production, and deployment 
program has resulted in a force today ap- 
proaching 1,500 launchers—considerably 
larger than the 1,054 US ICBMs and almost 
seven times larger than the Soviets’ 1965 
ha Furthermore, deployment contin- 


 Oarrentty, three ICBM systems— the SS—9, 
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SS-11, and S8S-13—are being deployed, 
though at reduced rates, and two of the 
earlier versions still are retained. These early 
systems, the liquid-fueled SS-7 and SS-8, 
were deployed in only limited numbers; how- 
ever, their retention in the Soviet inventory 
illustrates the point made earlier about the 
propensity to retain older, proved systems. 

At this time, the largest segment of the 
ICBM force consists of SS-11s. Deployment 
of these launchers appears to have leveled 
off at the present time at somewhat in ex- 
cess of 900. In addition, the Soviets have 
tested SS-lis with a new reentry vehicle that 
has shown improved performance. Last Au- 
gust, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
announced that two extended-range tests 
of the SS-11, into a Pacific Ocean impact 
area, may have carried as many as three re- 
entry vehicles. Thus, multiple reentry ve- 
sree are a distinct probability for this sys- 

m. 

Little is known about the only solid-fueled 
ICBM system in the Soviet inventory—the 
SS-13—except that deployment has been lim- 
ited. Its testing continues, and deployment 
could be resumed at any time. It could also 
provide the technology for a mobile, land- 
based ICBM in a few years or for a completely 
new system. 

Their most awesome and destructive 
weapon today is the SS-9. Liquid fueled, it 
is deployed in nearly 300 silos operational or 
under construction. The SS—9 has been tested 
in a variety of strategic roles. Its payload 
options include up to a single twenty-five 
megaton warhead or combinations of smaller 
multiple warheads. The multiple reentry 
vehicle version as already tested can carry 
three reentry vehicles, each capable of de- 
livering a five-megaton weapon to a range 
of more than 5,000 miles. The SS-9 also has 
served as the booster for tests of a fractional 
orbital bombardment system (FOBS). The 
large-payload SS-9 missile appears to have 
great versatility, with its flexibility offering 
the potential for a wide variety of employ- 
ment or deployment options. 

As mentioned previously, there has been 
an apparent slowdown in deployment of the 
three current systems—the SS-9, SS-11, and 
SS-13. One possible reason for this was re- 
vealed recently by Secretary Laird. The 
Soviets may be deploying a new ICBM with 
concurrent construction of new silos. While 
the missile associated with these new silos 
has not been identified as yet, it could be 
an improved version of already proved, 
flexible systems. 

Based on the level of missile activity in 
recent years, the Soviet ICBM force could 
exceed 2,000 ICBMs by the mid-1970s. The 
total number of ICBMs is significant, but 
even more important are the qualitative im- 
provements, total payload capacity, their em- 
phasis on multiple reentry vehicle testing, 
and the wide variety of options thus provided 
by these systems. 

Supplementing the ICBM force are many 
shorter range, medium- and intermediate- 
ranged ballistic missiles. Although not a 
direct threat to the United States, since the 
650-plus launchers are deployed mainly along 
the western USSR border, they do present 
a threat to our overseas forces and bases as 
well as to our allies. 


SUB-LAUNCHED MISSILES 


The third category of ballistic missiles in- 
volves the submarine-launched force. Its 
growth has paralleled that of the land- 
launched systems. In less than five years, the 
threat has tripled, mainly due to the pro- 
duction of the new Yankee class submarine. 

Currently, four ballistic-misslle-carrying 
submarine types are in the inventory. Three 
are older classes but the fourth, the Yankee 
class nuclear-powered sub, is by far the most 
significant factor in the expanding SLBM 
threat. Like the United States Polaris/Posel- 
don subs, each Yankee carries sixteen mis- 
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siles. At least seventeen of these subs are 
considered operational, while about fifteen 
more are being outfitted or are under con- 
struction. 

Today, the United States still holds a lead 
in numbers of SLMBs, but the Soviets are 
continuing to close the gap. Present produc- 
tion rates for the Yankee submarines—about 
six to eight per year—could bring them to 
equality with the US in the next couple of 
years. By the mid-1970’s, they could have 
about fifty Yankee submarines carrying 800 
missiles. 

The missile carried by the Yankee subs 
has a range of about 1,300 miles. However, 
testing is under way on a new, longer range, 
submarine-launched missile with the poten- 
tial of doubling the present missile range 
and thus increasing the flexibility of their 
ballistic-missile submarine force. 


SOVIET BOMBERS 


Rounding out the Soviet offensive power is 
their bomber force, which has remained rel- 
atively static at a little over 900 aircraft since 
1965. Although the United States stopped 
production of heavy bombers in 1962, the 
Soviet Union only recently discontinued a 
modest production. Currently, their heavy 
bomber force numbers 195 Bears and Bisons, 
about fifty of which are normally used as air 
refueling tankers. The Long-Range Aviation 
bomber force consists of about 700 Badgers 
and Blinders. While their range is less than 
the Bears and Bisons, when deployed at 
northern USSR staging bases, they could 
cover most of the United States on one-way 
missions. Therefore, in assessing the total 
threat to this country, the Badgers and 
Blinders must be considered ‘as well as the 
Bears and Bisons. In addition to these bomb- 
ers, the Soviet Navy has more than 500 Bear, 
Badger, and Blinder aircraft, configured in 
both reconnaissance and bomber versions. 

In accord with their tradition, these older 
systems are regularly updated with modi- 
fications. At the same time, the Soviets con- 
tinue to develop new and improved aircraft. 
The Soviet supersonic transport (SST) has 
been fiying for more than two years, and 
although there is no known direct military 
application, it nevertheless would provide 
valuable engineering data for a follow-on 
strategic bomber. 

In addition, there are indications that a 
new prototype strategic bomber is now flying 
in the Soviet Union. Available information 
points to a variable-sweep-wing, supersonic 
aircraft with range improvements over the 

r and Blinder. Further indications are 
that it might be air-refuelable and could pos- 
sibly carry a long-range air-to-surface mis- 
sile, thus giving it an intercontinental capa- 
bility. Since this prototype possibly is al- 
ready flying, its deployment could, if it be- 
came operational, precede that of the USAF 
B-1 by several years. 

Despite predictions to the contrary, the 
Soviets have made only minor reductions in 
their strategic bomber force during the past 
six years. We see a continued reliance on & 
mixed strategic force concept similar to our 
own Triad. In view of reductions in United 
States air defenses over the past several 
years, the relative threat becomes even more 
apparent. 

SOVIET AIR DEFENSES 

In order to gain a full appreciation of 
Soviet strategic strength, one must look at 
the defensive forces, as well as their offensive 
forces. By almost any yardstick, overall Soviet 
aerospace defenses are the strongest in the 
world. In all defensive categories, from anti- 
aircraft artillery to antiballistic missiles, 
their forces are quantitatively superior, For 
example, with a land area not quite three 
times that of the US, they have from five 
to twenty times as many radars, surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMs), and interceptors. Fur- 
thermore, programs to improve air and mis- 
sile defenses continue, and they have made 
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significant progress in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Air defense radars number in the thou- 
sands and provide extensive warning and 
interceptor control throughout the Soviet 
Union. One feature—overlapping. redun- 
dancy—characterizes the mass of warning 
and control radars. These radars span the 
full usable frequency spectrum and incor- 
porate all the latest advancements to counter 
electronic jamming. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has under way an extensive program 
to improve their ability to detect and track 
low-fiying bombers. 

A key new development in air defense that 
may be deployed later in this decade 
is an airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS) aircraft, which could extend 
Soviet detection of penetrating bombers by 
a considerable distance. Even without ad- 
vanced technology, it could probably detect 
low-altitude aircraft against the background 
of a calm sea. In any event, the AWACS could 
further complicate our bomber penetration 
problems. 

The fighter-interceptor inventory is at an 
impressive level of more than 3,000 aircraft. 
Some of them are older aircraft—1950 
versions—but most, including the MIG~17, 
MIG-19, and MIG-21, are still effective air- 
craft and have good all-weather capability. 
Production continues on the MIG-21, which 
is employed throughout the Communist 
sphere of influence. 

A dynamic modernization program has seen 
the introduction of a new fighter aircraft 
about every eighteen months, and in the past 
five years, three new fighters have become 
operational. One of these is the Fiddler, a 
large, long-range interceptor that could be a 
perfect complement to the AWACS. Another 
is the Plagon, a small, fast, point-defense 
interceptor that has been in service for more 
than two years. The Foxbat, a long-range, 
Mach 3 class fighter, has established several 
Speed, payload, and altitude records and still 
holds two official world speed records over a 
closed-circuit course This aircraft may be 
equipped in the future with radar and arma- 
ment to attack low-altitude aircraft. We be- 
lieve it was recently deployed as an air de- 
fense interceptor and may have a tactical role 
in the future, 

SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILES 

The fighter-interceptor force is supple- 
mented by an extensive deployment of sur- 
face-to-air missile (SAM) systems—on the 
order of 10,000 launchers—again illustrating 
the Soviet penchant for massive firepower. 
Besides numerous antiaircraft artillery weap- 
ons, the Soviet Union has literally thousands 
of surface-to-air missile launchers in both 
fixed and mobile configurations. In accord- 
ance with their policy of retaining older, 
proved systems, the SA-1, designed for de- 
fense against mass raids such as occurred in 
World War TI, is still deployed around 
Moscow. 

The backbone of the SAM defenses in the 
Communist world, however, is the SA-2. This 
medium- to high-altitude system has been 
spread throughout the Soviet Union and pro- 
Soviet nations, including Cuba, China, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and the United Arab 
Republic. The SA-3 has better low-altitude 
characteristics and thus provides an excellent 
complement to the SA~2s. 

In addition, the Soviets also have mobile 
SAM systems—the SA-4 and SA-6—which 
are ideally suited for defense of army field 
units. The one remaining system—the SA-5 
Tallinn system—provides an excellent de- 
fense against high-speed, high-altitude air- 
craft. It also has the inherent potential to 
intercept ballistic missile reentry vehicles. 
The deployment pattern for the SA-5, as we 
know it, adds very little to the SA-2/SA-3 
coverage against the sort of air attack we can 
mount. We in SAC believe this to be a strong 
argument that the SA-5 Tallinn system was 
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deployed with a dual purpose in mind: air 
defense and ballistic missile defense. This 
thesis will be developed further in the discus- 
sion of Soviet ballistic missile defense. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The Soviet Union has declared its inten- 
tions on and beneath the high seas as il- 
lustrated by a well-documented naval pro- 
duction program. The naval exercise Okean in 
1970, which was the widest in scope ever 
attempted by any navy, and displays of naval 
presence in the Mediterranean and Carib- 
bean Seas are well known. Less well known, 
perhaps, are the two large helicopter car- 
riers—Moskva and Leningrad. These ships 
carry sophisticated electronic gear for detec- 
tion and tracking of submarines, and armed 
helicopters to attack undersea vessels. 

In addition to the helicopter carriers, the 
Soviet Union has developed several long- 
range, land-based aircraft for the antisub- 
marine warfare (ASW) mission. These air- 
craft probably are equipped with a high- 
resolution radar and magnetic anomaly de- 
tection equipment, using torpedoes and 
depth charges as weapons. The long-range 
naval version of the Bear bomber could also 
be used for the ASW role. With such an air- 
craft recovering in Cuba, as has already been 
done with the reconnaissance version of the 
Bear, it would be possible to cover the entire 
North Atlantic in a routine fashion. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE 


The third portion of the Soviet Union de- 
fensive system is ballistic missile defense, 
where there is considerable activity under 
way. The deployed Moscow system consists of 
sixty-four launchers in four complexes, sup- 
ported by several radars. Dr. John S. Foster, 
Jr., the Department of Defense Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, described 
this system as a “relatively complete ballistic 
missile defense” and also stated that there 
is “no reason to doubt the effectiveness of 
this system.” 

About five years ago, construction began 
on extremely large and powerful early-warn- 
ing acquisition and tracking radars desig- 
nated Hen House. This is a giant radar, ap- 
proximately 900 feet long and ninety feet 
wide, providing early-warning acquisition 
and tracking functions. A new acquisition 
radar, known as Dog House, stands hundreds 
of feet tall and provides refined data for 
improved battle management. Final target 
tracking and missile guidance probably is 
provided by large, dome-covered tracking 
radars known as Try Adds at the four Moscow 
sites. 

The interceptor weapon associated with the 
Moscow ABM system is a multistaged missile 
designated Galosh. It probably has a range of 
several hundred miles, can carry a nuclear 
warhead of one to two megatons, and appears 
suitable for a high-altitude area defense. As 
now deployed, it could give the Soviets some 
capability against Minuteman or Polaris mis- 
siles on northern trajectories. Completion of 
this entire system is still two or three years 
away, when the half dozen Hen House in- 
stallations around the Soviet Union are 
operational. 

However, some estimates do not limit the 
ABM missile inventory to just the Galosh, 
since the SA-5 Tallinn system has the po- 
tential of a second system. It has been 
pointed out that it could have considerable 
capability in making successful intercepts 
of incoming ballistic missiles if the system 
is given information from the aforemen- 
tioned large ballistic missile acquisition and 
tracking radars. 

In addition, extensive research, develop- 
ment, and testing of new and improved ABM 
components is under way. The sum total of 
these efforts indicates that by the mid-1970s 
the Soviets could have 2,000 or more ABM 
launchers defending all important industrial 
areas in the Soviet Union. 
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Underlying this strategic buildup, which 
has been accomplished in an incredibly short 
time, is a dynamic research and development 
program efficiently managed and adequately 
funded. Again quoting Dr. Foster, “The So- 
viet Union is now about to seize world tech- 
nological leadership from the United States.” 
The basis for his conclusion is the compara- 
tive state of technology between the two 
nations and the current level of research and 
development efforts. The United States still 
retains an edge in overall technology, but un- 
fortunately this edge may exist in nonessen- 
tial or irrelevant areas. 

Three features characterize research and 
development practices of the Soviet Union. 
(1) They are bold in their approach to pro- 
gram concepts. Construction on the large 
Hen House radar, for example, actually began 
several years before a working interceptor to 
complement it became available. (2) The 
Soviets organize their system development 
around a few prototypes, most often pitting 
two teams of designers against each other. 
The wide variety and variations of USSR 
fighter aircraft are examples of this method- 
ology. (3) They seldom abandon a proved 
piece of equipment or system, but instead, 
rebuild or modify it to improve its usefulness 
or extend its life, Prime examples of this are 
the numerous modifications made to the Bear 
heavy bomber and the versatility of the SS-9 
missile. 

Allocation of funds and qualified personnel 
indicates heavy emphasis on research and 
development. Soviet efforts in defense-related 
R&D have exceeded those of the United 
States. The Soviets have expanded their re- 
search, development, test, and engineering 
(RDT&E) budget annually by ten to thirteen 
percent while the United States RDT&E 
budget has remained essentially constant. 
Looking at military, space, and atomic energy 
R&D, the US is already behind about $3 bil- 
lion a year. 

The production from this Soviet effort is 
phenomenal, and has had disquieting results 
in at least three major military areas. The So- 
viets have publicly flown twenty-five pro- 
totype bomber and fixed-wing, support-type 
aircraft in the past sixteen years. The regu- 
larity of their production output is amazing 
and apparently quite unaffected by the high- 
priority missile and space programs. In the 
last twenty years, fifteen fighter systems have 
been developed. All have flown at least in the 
prototype stage and have been seen in public. 
Since 1957, the Soviets also have designed and 
tested a total of eight defensive ABM and 
SAM missile systems. The emphasis on devel- 
opment, initiation of programs, and com- 
petition between systems is evident. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


By far the gravest military threat to the 
United States today is posed by the Soviets’ 
massive strategic power. However, one must 
also keep an eye on the emerging threat 
from the Chinese Communists. The Chinese 
apparently are convinced that the possession 
of a strategic nuclear strike capability will 
greatly enhance Red China’s bargaining po- 
sition throughout the world. 

As a step toward attaining this goal, the 
Chinese thus far have achieved a modest nu- 
clear capability. They have conducted nu- 
clear testing since 1964, totaling eleven det- 
onations. Several have been thermonuclear 
devices, including both air- and, possibly, 
missile-delivered weapons, with yields in the 
megaton class. 

They are working hard on all forms of 
delivery systems. The Chinese haye success- 
fully orbited two satellites, one in the spring 
of 1970, and one in March of this year. The 
technology displayed in launching these 
nearly 400-pound payloads provides an in- 
sight into their missile potential. Based on 
their demonstrated space technology, the 
start of ICBM testing could occur at any 
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time. Following testing, an operational 
ICBM could become available as early as 
1973 and could be deployed in limited num- 
bers (ten to twenty-five) by late in the 
decade. 

A parallel potential exists with mid-range 
ballistic missiles. Although the Soviet Union 
provided MRBMs in the early 1960s, the 
Chinese have been testing their own designs. 
It seems likely that they have develope an 
indigenous missile, and limited deployment 
could have begun already. A force of eighty 
to 100 MRBMs could be available by 1975. 
Emphasis in their missile research and de- 
velopment appears to have shifted last year 
to the development of an IRBM. This system 
could be operational within one or two 
years. 

The present Chinese nuclear-capable 
delivery force consists of a limited number 
of medium-range bomber aircraft. These 
bombers include about ten B-29 type piston 
aircraft acquired from the Soviet Union in 
the late 1950s. They also have a small but 
growing jet-powered medium bomber force 
of Chinese-produced Badgers. 

Communist China’s air defense is a vin- 
tage version of the USSR’s, with 3,000 fighter 
aircraft, mostly of Soviet design. Indications 
are that they may now be producing 
domestically designed fighter aircraft. A 
radar network supporting these fighters con- 
sists of nearly 1,500 air defense radar sets. 
In addition, key targets are protected by 
more than fifty surface-to-air missile sites 
and nearly 4,500 antiaircraft weapons. 

While growth of the strategic forces of the 
Chinese Communists is hardly comparable 
to Soviet growth, the threat they pose does 
include improvements in all areas, The 
medium-range bomber force is expected to 
continue to grow at a modest rate. Missile 
deployment may have begun last year with 
MRBMs, followed by IRBMs, with an ICBM 
at the earliest by 1973. By the mid-1970s, 
total missiles on hand could reach as many 
as 125. 

THE GROWING THREAT 

In summary, there is no doubt that the 
threat is growing. The Soviets are testing 
improvements for three types of ICBMs and 
may be deploying a completely new system. 
Steady growth is also evident in the sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile force, and 
testing is under way of a new sub-launched 
missile that could double the range of the 
current missile. They continue to maintain 
a large strategic bomber force, and a new 
bomber is undergoing extensive testing. 

Although the Soviets already have supe- 
riority in all stages of air defense, they are 
deploying improved surface-to-air missiles, 
fighter-interceptors, and are working on 
antisubmarine and ballistic missile defenses. 
Finally, they are striving to build the world’s 
finest technological base to support their 
expanding research and development pro- 
gram, which will provide them with options 
for the future. 

The Chinese Communist efforts to attain 
an independent strategic force only compli- 
cate the problems facing the United States. 

The impact on the United States and its 
overall strategic posture is at least three- 
fold: First is the threat to the US Triad of 
strategic forces, in their daily posture, from 
the Soviet ICBMs, SLBMs, and antisubma- 
rine warefare forces. Second, the penetration 
of defenses becomes increasingly difficult, for 
both US bombers and missiles. Finally, the 
enlarging and more complex strategic offen- 
sive and defensive system complicates the 
deterrence task of our strategic forces. 

This article has focused on the strategic 
threat—offensive and defensive—but Soviet 
developments in tactical air, land, and sea 
forces are equally imposing. They have built 
an impressive force covering the full spec- 
trum of warfare. Coupled with emerging 
Chinese military power, the threat to the 
United States is ominous and growing. 
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MULTINEEDS JUSTIFY 
MULTIRESPONSES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am often 
impressed by the pleas of those who con- 
sider themselves ecologists, environmen- 
talists, and conservationists for devoting 
some remaining natural spot to its origi- 
nal pristineness for all time. I am im- 
pressed by these pleas because it is also 
my nature to place a high value on the 
preservation of as many such locations 
and values as is possible. 

There are many amongst us who view 
things likewise. There are also many who 
do not, but their priorities are just as 
sineerely and honestly arrived at as are 
those of the most ardent naturalist, even 
if they place no value at all upon nature 
as such. 

Somewhere in between are probably 
the vast majority of people who want 
wild rivers and grand forests, want 
chemicals, electricity, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, want clean air and automobiles at 
one and the same time, and generally 
hold that a fairly large amount of com- 
promise with the natural state of things 
is the inevitable cost that must be paid 
for the benefits of membership in a mod- 
ern industrial society. Moreover, it is a 
premise of our political structure that 
the majority shall have its way. That is 
another way of saying that ours is a 
Government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Possibly nowhere is this tugging and 
hauling between the philosophical op- 
posites in our society and the eventual 
centrist determinations made in between 
more cleanly visible than in the multiple 
allocation of water between municipal, 
industrial, agricultural, fishing, recrea- 
tion and other possible uses. And, pos- 
sibly no where than in our arid West has 
this division been more critical and care- 
fully made, It has enabled man to stay 
alive, flourish and prosper there. It has 
also provided him reasonably with the 
amenities of life and nature. 

Because our number of people con- 
tinue to enlarge, the need to allocate 
diminishing supplies of water also con- 
tinues. In California the difficulties in- 
volved in this allocation process and the 
requirement for multipurpose allocation 
are plainly set forth in the following let- 
ter to the editor, dated June 25, written 
by the president of the California Water 
Resources Association: 


RESOURCES ASSOCIATION, 
Glendale, Calij., June 25,1971. 
Letter to the EDITOR, 
San Franciso Chronicle, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sır: The California Water Resources 
Association believes that the current move to 
fence off from development three major 
river systems in Northern California refiects 
a general lack of understanding of Califor- 
nia's long-range water needs and the. tre- 
mendous benefits afforded all Californians 
from multi-purpose water projects. While 
this Association agrees with the concept that 
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some rivers, or portions thereof, should be 
preserved in a free-flowing state, we believe 
that such designations should be made only 
after thorough study. We, therefore, oppose 
Senator Behr’s wild rivers bill. We cite the 
following water facts: 

1. Pending state and federal “wild rivers” 
Legislation would fence off 42 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia’s water resources, located in the Eel, 
Trinity and Klamath River basins. This state 
cannot afford this luxury since no proven 
alternative sources of water are available 
and California’s population by 2020 is ex- 
pected to soar to 45 million persons—it is 
now 20 million—boosting total statewide wa- 
ter demands from 30 to 40 million acre-feet 
a year. 

2. The 1960 Burns-Porter Act authorizing 
the State Water Project—approved by the 
voters—provides for development of North 
Coast rivers as needed to maintain the yield 
of the State Water Project and augment the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. Sometime 
in the 1990's, it is now estimated, about 700,- 
000 acre-feet per year of water must be de- 
veloped to firm up project supplies. Much 
larger amounts may be needed to maintain 
the Delta environment. 

3. Most of the counties in which these three 
rivers are located, joined together as the Eel 
River Water Council, want development of 
the Eel to control “killer floods” and to meet 
their own soaring water and recreational 
needs. 

4. The Eel River Water Council, as does 
CWRA, shuns the “meéat-axe” approach of 
wild river legislation, favoring instead more 
moderate legislation intoduced by Sen. 
Randolph Collier of Yreka providing for 
basin-wide studies of multi-purpose benefits 
accuring from development of some rivers as 
well as the need for some free-flowing rivers 
or segments thereof. 

5. State projections show that water-ori- 
ented recreation in California will increase 
tenfold by 2020 to a staggering total of 2.5 
billion annual visitor days, much of which 
must be provided by multi-purpose water 
developments including reservoirs. To fence 
off 42 per cent of this state's water resources 
for the benefit, of a hardy few at the expense 
of the millions who enjoy water projects 
seems unrealistic. Many reservoirs already 
are enjoying maximum use. Visitor rationing 
is even practiced at some during holidays. 
Certainly wild rivers legislation is destructive 
of broad recreational goals of this: state. 

Proponents of wild rivers legislation cite 
recent statements by the director of the State 
Department of Water Resources that a 
“breathing spell” in North Coast water plan- 
ning has been afforded by a moderate slow- 
down in state population growth. In view 
of this, certainly the haste of some preser- 
vationist-minded people to wall off in perpe- 
tuity these waters, before adequate studies 
are completed, seems quite unnecessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. W. RUSSELL, President. 


SUPREME COURT'S SHOCKING 
DECISION 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, freedom of the nrress is a topic 
much on our minds these days as a result 
of the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the New York Times and Washington 
Post cases. It has come to my attention 
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that at least one of the Nation’s great 
newspapers, the Nashville Banner has 
exercised that freedom by dissenting 
from the High Court’s ruling. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the Ban- 
ner’s editorial entitled “Supreme Court’s 
Shocking Decision Heavy Blow to Re- 
sponsible Free Press”: 


SUPREME COURT'S SHOCKING Decision HEAVY 
BLOW TO RESPONSIBLE FREE Press 


It is a shocking ruling the Supreme Court 
handed down yesterday by a vote of 6 to 3 in 
the case of the pilfered Pentagon Papers— 
a formidable blow in terms of injury inflicted 
to a base point of government responsibil- 
ity; and an invitation for the swift deteriora- 
tion of liberty into license where free expres- 
sion, the press and other media are con- 
cerned. 

Thoughtful minds will accord gratitude to 
Chief Justice Warren Burger, and Associate 
Justices Harry Blackmun and John M. Harlan 
for putting their country first in the dissent 
they registered. 

The decision may give aid and comfort to 
those who believe in unfettered license, but 
in the opinion of this newspaper, sooner or 
later the Supreme Court and the country, it- 
self, will wake up and find that an almost 
fatal blow has been dealt to a responsible 
free press, which has been the principal 
guardian of all the rights guaranteed under 
the First Amendment; indeed, under the 
whole Bill of Rights. 

True, all the ramifications of danger were 
not spelled out, nor precisely defined, in the 
government's argument for recovery of these 
documents and against self-assignment by 
the New York Times, the Washington Post, 
et al., of the power to declassify and publish. 
Those who naively contend that anything 
within reach of prying hands is fair prey for 
fencing and exposure are splitting hairs and 
slurring the very image of a responsible press. 
Newspaperdom, American style, may be en- 
terprising in behalf of scoops—but not, his- 
torically, to the point of breaching top se- 
crets in the category of military records and 
the diplomatic pouch. 

Just as historically, the responsible free 
press has exercised self-discipline; honored 
confidences, and even in war-time held in 
contempt such operational misconduct as 
would have warranted censorship. 

Let it be said that the rights of the Fourth 
Estate are not diminished by exercise of self- 
restraint dictated by enlightened concern 
for the national security and welfare. Let it 
also be said that such rights are not properly 
in conflict with the basic right of delegated 
Federal authorities to protect classified, se- 
curity-related information from promiscu- 
ous prying and exposure. Exactly that con- 
flict occurred in this case, precipitated by 
the individual who—out of Dove-oriented 
discontent with the war—appropriated the 
papers in question, and obviously peddied 
them to the Times. 

The documents, note it, had been in the 
inactive files since 1969 until suddenly they 
were triggered for an outlet, as if delay of 
such exposure would imperil the government 
or somehow all at once trespass on what is 
called “The people's right to know.” 

The state of shock into which much of of- 
ficialdom apparently has gone in the long 
controversy over a frustrating war—further 
stunned by self-abuse and accusation—may 
have dulled the normal powers of perception 
where principles are concerned. It may even 
account for the inability of some to distin- 
guish between delegated authority and free- 
lance pilfering where classified material, up 
for grabs, is concerned. What is incredible is 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
cannot make that distinction; and siz of its 
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members apparently are so infatuated with 
permissiveness as a way of life contemptu- 
ous of authority that they automatically 
sanction it in such a case as this. In it a 
“free expression” prerogative is contorted to 
outweigh and eclipse the premise of govern- 
ment responsibility, in the latter’s own inter- 
nal and external operations respecting se- 
curity. 

The Nashville Banner yields to none in its 
concern for freedom of the press and free- 
dom of expression. It has led the battle for 
these at home and in this hemisphere—for 
it has recognized them as the first line of 
defense against dictatorship. It would point 
out, however, that no freedom in this regard 
is absolute; and intelligent use of freedom 
is essential to its preservation. Freedom of 
the press is not total, for it is subject to the 
laws against libel, obscenity, slander and 
treason. 

There are intelligent and responsible ways 
to honor freedom of expression—historically 
the prerogative here; and irresponsible ways 
to treat it. 

The New York Times, screaming thus in 
court that it had been abused, and its rights 
impinged—hardly was honoring those rights 
when, along with and through its Latin 
American reporter, Herbert Matthews, it used 
them to initiate and maintain the fiction 
that Fidel Castro was not a Communist, but 
was Cuba's reincarnation of Simon Bolivar. 
Insofar as its influence went in those days, 
it served as a Newsprint Curtain across the 
otherwise clear face of fact. Nobody proposed 
to gag it, though millions must have gagged 
at its misrepresentations. Notwithstanding 
which it still regards itself as the bellwether 
of the flock. 

The issue in this case—as it should have 
been presented, for a factual confrontation 
in court—was not the merit or demerit of 
what had been published, but the essential 
guardianship of privileged information, de- 
tails of which as now admitted did involve 
security matters. With this as a precedent, 
what assured protection is there of govern- 
ment-secret documents? 

For the duration of this ruling—and the 
broad sweep of hazardous premise embraced 
in it you can kiss goodbye to valid consider- 
ations of security information, privacy, and 
classified documents, And you can wave fare- 
well to our relations with all other govern- 
ments who could never trust us again, and 
which, as David Lawrence reports on the edi- 
torial page today, have bitterly protested this 
breach of confidence. 

The nation will live to regret a decision 
validating an act of recklessness unmatched 
in U.S. history for grievous consequences, In 
view of the folly thus compounded, the won- 
der is that the court did not just order it 
instantly and umceremoniously after that 
hearing Saturday, instead of stretching out 
the suspense for four days. 


WELFARE REFORM 


HON. DAVID W. DENNIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long advocated the wisdom of a trial 
run—limited in time and space—for the 
President’s new welfare program, before 
we irrevocably double the welfare rolls 
and establish the princivle of a federally 
guaranteed annual income, in the mere 
hope, without knowledge, that this pro- 
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gram may eventually reduce the welfare 
burden. 

That same position is taken by an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune for Sun- 
day, July 11, 1971, which I call to the 
attention of my colleagues and to that 
of Members of the other body: 

For More TRIAL, Less ERROR 


Wishful thinking has never cost as much 
as in the programs voted by a succession of 
United States Congresses for the elimination 
of poverty. And now the Senate is about to 
take up the latest, most ambitious, and prob- 
ably costliest plan of them all—President 
Nixon’s family assistance program. 

The record of past achievement has been 
less than spectacular. Consider the follow- 
ing bench marks: 

In 1928, Herbert Hoover said “we are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever 
before .. . The poorhouse is vanishing from 

In 1937, Franklin Roosevelt saw “one-third 
of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nour- 
ished.” That would have been 42 million 
people. 

In 1960, John F. Kennedy’s campaign ora- 
tory echoed with concern for the “17 mil- 
lion” Americans who went to bed hungry 
every night. 

In 1964, Lydon Johnson spoke of the “for- 
gotten fifth” of the country “who have not 
shared in the abundance.” That would have 
been 38 million people. 

During this period the welfare spending of 
all levels of government has risen about 100- 
fold, with direct payments running about 
$15 billion a year and total welfare-con- 
nected spending about $80 billion. The Nix- 
on program was originally tagged at $4 bil- 
lion for the first year. Present estimates are 
closer to $10 billion, and liberals denounce 
it as niggardly. 

Sen. Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, a 
14-karat liberal, says that “the time has 
come for America to enact a welfare pro- 
gram designed to eliminate poverty in Amer- 
ica” in five years. That, of course, is what 
the sponsors of most of the earlier programs 
said theirs were designed to do. 

The country simply can’t afford to let its 
welfare costs go on expanding as they have, 
in good times as in bad, with so little to show 
for the money. They are threatening to 
bankrupt states and cites and contributing 
enormously to the federal government's def- 
icits. What reduction there has been in pov- 
erty in the last 20 years is attributable far 
more to the country’s unparalleled economic 
growth than to the welfare programs. 

The current issue of U.S. News & World 

raises the question whether poverty 
is soluble at all. It is, after all, a relative 
thing. When Russians saw pictures of Ameri- 
can poor in the movie version of John Stein- 
beck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” the message was 
utterly lost because the viewers were amazed 
to see the “poor” wearing shoes and even 
driving cars. There will always be a “poorest 
fifth,” we are told. Some say the poor are 
chromically unable to discipline themselves 
to work, while at the other extreme are those 
who excuse all of the poor as victims of cir- 
cumstances who can be put back on their 
feet with a little help. 

We mention all of this not as an excuse to 
ignore the problem of poverty but rather as 
a Treason to stop to enact crash solu- 
tions to a problem about which peuple know 
so little and disagree so much. 

There are many promising aspects to Mr. 
Nixon’s program. By putting the emphasis 
on families with children, it might break the 
hereditary cycle of dependence on welfare. 
By its work incentives, it may help to put 
more people on their own feet. But compared 
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with the vast cost of the program [which 
Congress will push up every time it wants to 
court the voters], the hopes of achieve- 
ment are limited and the chances of calling 
the program off if it fails are next to nil. 

Wouldn't it be wiser to stop plunging head- 
ing into vast and uncertain ventures and 
Start trying out these theories in limited lo- 
calities first, so as to see how they work? The 
government has done this occasionally in 
other areas. And we can't think of a more 
important one than this. 


FREEDOM: PRIVILEGE OR 
OBLIGATION 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read an article by Sp4c. John A. 
Meadows, U.S. Army, entitled “Freedom: 
Privilege or Obligation.” The author, a 
young serviceman, won a Freedoms 
Foundation award for this gripping ac- 
count of how he came to understand the 
value of freedom and the price it de- 
mands. 

The article was presented in the July- 
August 1971 edition of the Exchangite 
magazine on the occasion of Independ- 
ence Day 1971 lest we forget our obliga- 
tions to preserve and protect the free- 
doms still being fought for and paid for 
in human blood. 

I strongly commend the article to your 
attention: 

FREEDOM: PRIVILEGE OR OBLIGATION 
(By Sp4 John A. Meadows, USA) 

A menagerie of freedom-fighters is found 
in America today; the young and the old, the 
educated and the illiterate, the “meant-to- 
do-well” and the “bent-to-do-hell.” I had 
listened, watched, waited and hoped that 
some day, I too would have a cause, a knowl- 
edgeable idea of what freedom was all about. 
Finally, although it took a cruelly traumatic 
incident, I came to know freedom as a life- 
long privilege. I now know that in order to 
preserve and maintain that privilege, a single, 
self-sacrificing obligation must be made. 
Herein lies the incident; the unalterable, a 
revelation man dies to possess: Herein lies 
freedom! 

I had a friend once, not too long ago. I am 
sure you know the kind. I could tell him a 
secret and I would Know for certain, that no 
one would ever hear it. It was during our 
senior year in high school, that my friend 
was overcome with a surge of patriotism and 
the “must” to serve our country. I went on 
to college, and my friend went into the army. 
I didn't hear from him for a long time, and 
then one morning, I received a letter in the 
mail. I tore open the envelope and began to 
read. I couldn't tell if it was the mud-spat- 
tered paper, or the stains my tears were caus- 
ing, that made it difficult for me to read on. 
My friend wrote of his fighting for “Free- 
dom’s Cause” and of one blood-chilling 
morning. .. . 

“The sprinkle of rain has turned to a 
downpour, but still we march on. The mud 
and sweat, the dirt and grime; all have grown 
to be a part of me. I am trying to write to you 
a little each day, so you will know I have not 
forgotten you. As we march on, our feet keep 
up @ steady, mechanical rhythm. When the 
Lord created this hell hole, He must have 
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turned His back afterwards, and cursed Him- 
self badly. The swamp makes violent at- 
tempts to drag you under, and the steaming 
jungle makes your blood flow hot. I have 
watched men die from some inner torment, 
which eats at their very souls as the days go 
by. I can only pray that I am not affected the 
same. I do not know how much more I can 
endure, but yet I must go on. We must march 
on now, through a forested ravine, dark and 
forbidding. A village Is somewhere nearby, but 
no sign of life can be found. The air has be- 
come increasingly silent, and if it were not 
for the gentle breeze shifting the trees, it 
would be as still as a sleeping babe. You can- 
not imagine the horror of watching your bud- 
dies die before your eyes, with the only medi- 
cine available being a comforting word and a 
hand to hold in the last few minutes before 
death ascends. My heart nearly dies within 
me, when I hear the scream of bullets fill the 
night air, and someone cries out from the 
front line, ‘Medic, dear God, dear God, help 
me. . How bright blood is against the 
night! The only comfort I have, is knowing 
that in my heart, I know I am doing right. 
I know that some day, some one will know 
Freedom for the sacrifice I am making. 
Priend, I cannot tell whether my eyes are 
playing tricks on me, or if a nearby bough is 
blowing in a gentle breeze. God help me; 
there is no breeze!" 

There was another enclosure in the en- 
velope, which I had overlooked at first. It was 
a written letter from a Red Cross worker who 
had been with my friend in the hospital, just 
before he died. 

“Since your friend had asked that you be 
told of his misfortune; though I have tried 
my best to revive his spirits, Iam writing this 
letter for him. He is incapable of writing, and 
should not be talking, but he has insisted 
that I listen, and write. The following are his 
words: 

“Friend, though I will never be able to hear 
your voice again, nor share a secret with 
you, I do not want to leave this world with- 
out saying good-bye. I may have been afraid 
of dying some months back, but while pass- 
ing through a village a few days ago, I 
came across a small girl, who had been 
wounded in a bloody battle, and left to die. 
She had been stripped naked, beaten severely, 
and pinned to a tree with strips of barbed 
wire; left as a feast for the animals of the 
night. As I approached her, she looked up at 
me with pleading eyes; eyes filled with a plea 
to be grasped from the clutches of death. I 
unraveled the barbed wire, and caught’ the 
girl as she fell sobbing into my arms. She 
was with me when that branch began to 
shift on its own, and I guess by instinct, I 
fell on her as & protection for what I thought 
was surely going to happen. I suppose that 
was when the sniper got me. But during those 
last few seconds of consciousness, that child 
spoke these words, which I shall remember 
for all eternity: "The birds are back again, 
and the sun is shining now. You will take 
your place among the stars in Heaven, for 
you have given me my freedom. Dear Heaven- 
ly Father, be kind to him. Amen.’ I must 
have blacked out then, for when I came to, 
I was in the hospital. Yes, she talked of 
freedom, and now I know I have done some- 
thing to preserve that freedom; I have ful- 
filled a self-sacrificing obligation, and I have 
preserved that freedom, to grow and mature 
like a very small child .. .” 

Two weeks after I received the letter, I 
received a small note from the parents of 
my friend, giving the time and place of his 
burial. Yes, he is gone now, buried deep, 
cold and silent in the earth; but he has left 
behind a living, breathing, pulsating force, 
hot and vibrant, which walks the earth which 
he once trod. I know that force as a cause; 
a self-sacrificing obligation to preserve a 
precious life-long privilege: I know it as free- 
dom! 
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OPPOSITION TO CBS CONTEMPT 
CITATION 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
some reluctance I oppose the contempt 
resolution against Frank Stanton of 
CBS. 

My reluctance stems not from any 
doubts I have on the legal issues it raises, 
but because I am convinced of the sin- 
cerity of my good friend, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
those committee members who have 
brought this resolution to the floor. 

However, the framers of the first 
amendment left us no uncertain legacy: 

Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of the press. 


As recently as this past June 30, in the 
celebrated cases of the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, the Supreme 
Court concluded its current term with a 
dramatic reaffirmation of the first 
amendment protection afforded the writ- 
ing press in fulfilling its essential role 
in our democracy. 

We are today considering the scope 
of permissible congressional concern 
with the exercise of these fundamental 
rights by the broadcast press. It is well 
settled that broadcast journalism is en- 
titled to the same first amendment pro- 
tections afforded the other media. The 
teachings of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. case of 1954 and the Supreme 
Court decision in the Joseph Burstyn 
case of 2 years earlier, were reiterated in 
1969 by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the third circuit in Rosenbloom against 
Metromedia, Inc., a case affirmed by the 
Supreme Court last June 7. 

The Court of Appeals noted that— 

[Rjadio and television were, of course, 
unknown media when freedom of the press 
was written into the Bill of Rights, but no 
rational distinction can be made between 
radio and television on the one hand and the 
press on the other in affording the constitu- 
tional protection contemplated by the First 
Amendment. 


As stated by Justice Douglas, concur- 
ring in Superior Films against Depart- 
ment of Education in 1954: 

The First Amendment draws no distinc- 
tion between the various methods of com- 
municating ideas. 


More importantly, we must consider 
the question before the House against 
what the Supreme Court termed in its 
1964 landmark decision in New York 
Times against Sullivan: 

The background of a profound national 
commitment to the principle that debate on 
public issues should be uninhibited, robust 
and wide-open and that it may well include 
vehement, caustic, and sometimes unpleas- 
antly sharp attacks on Government and 
public officials. 


Again, we have just been reminded by 


the Supreme Court of the stringent lim- 
its of any permissible interference with 
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the unique role of the press in such de- 
bate. Last year we were told by a unani- 
mous Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
approaching the problem from another 
perspective in the Caldwell case, that it 
is not unreasonable “to expect journal- 
ists everywhere to temper their reporting 
when there is a danger they will be re- 
quired to submit to interrogation” and 
that the “First Amendment guards 
against governmental action that in- 
duces such self-censorship.” This is the 
very danger the Supreme Court warned 
us against in the Times case of 1964 
stating: 

The pall of fear and timidity imposed upon 
those who would give voice to public criti- 
cism is an atmosphere in which First Amend- 
ment freedoms cannot survive. 


To be sure, we all share the grave and 
well-motivated concern of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with the very real dangers of deceptive 
practices and abuse by the media in the 
exercise of their rights, but these are 
hardly new concerns. James Madison ad- 
dressed himself to these issues nearly 200 
years ago. At that time Madison, the 
father of the first amendment, said: 

Some degree of abuse is inseparable from 
the proper use of every thing; and in no 
instance is this more true than in that of 
the press. 


All of us in this Chamber are aware 
of the importance of fair reporting and 
truthfulness in the presentation of news 
documentaries but, as the Supreme Court 
noted in the 1964 Times decision: 

Authoritative interpretations of the First 
Amendment guarantees have consistently 
refused to recognize an exception for any 
test of truth—whether administered by 
judges, juries or administrative officials— 
and especially one that.puts the burden of 
proving truth upon the speaker. 


These prohibitions, of course, apply 
equally to the Congress. 

Even were I not convinced that the 
first amendment precludes the enforce- 
ment of this subpena, I would nonethe- 
less be reluctant to support this resolu- 
tion in the light of Professor Chafee’s 
admonition that the First Amendment is 
“much more than an order to Congress 
not to cross the boundary which marks 
the extreme limits of lawful suppression. 
It is also an exhortation and a guide for 
the action of Congress inside that bound- 
ary. It is a declaration on national policy 
in favor of public discussion of all pub- 
lic questions. Such a declaration should 
make Congress reluctant and careful in 
the enactment of all restrictions upon 
utterance, even though the courts will 
not refuse to enforce them as unconsti- 
tutional.” 

With this in mind and in light of all 
the circumstances here, I believe we can 
effectuate what is a legitimate legisla- 
tive purpose without forcing a constitu- 
tional confrontation. It is my under- 
standing that in opening the special sub- 
committee hearing of June 24 the distin- 
guished chairman stated that the sub- 
committee already had sworn testimony 
and other evidence indicating that CBS 
engaged in questionable manipulative 
techniques in producing “The Selling of 
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the Pentagon.” These already available 
materials supplemented by evidence ob- 
tainable from sources other than the 
broadcast journalists themselves—for 
example, from persons interviewed and 
from electronic specialists—could pro- 
vide the necessary base for the commit- 
tee to determine whether and what fur- 
ther legislation may be needed to pro- 
tect against deceptive practices of which 
the broadcast media may be peculiarly 
capable because of current technology. 
In summary, I feel we do not have the 
legal authority to compel the production 
of the desired materials, and in any 
event, since the committee’s needs can be 
readily met through other sources, we 
should not insist upon this constitutional 
confrontation with the news media. 


CANNIKIN TEST SHOT 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately $165 million has been expended to 
prepare for the Cannikin fully contained 
underground nuclear test scheduled for 
next October. The conduct of this test is 
basic to U.S. national defense as wit- 
nessed by the following letter under date 
of July 7 to the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 

U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1971. 
Hon, JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR PASTORE: I view with con- 
siderable concern the pressures that are be- 
ing exerted from many quarters to force a 
cancellation of the proposed CANNIKIN nu- 
clear test on Amchitka. This test must be 
conducted on a timely basis for many 
reasons, 

The AEC has undertaken since July 1966 
to satisfy a formal obligation to furnish the 
Department of Defense with a nuclear war- 
head in the megaton range for a special pur- 
pose important to national security. The nu- 
clear laboratories have worked constantly on 
and have been given continuous support in 
the demanding efforts required in the devel- 
opment of this device. Several nuclear tests 
have been conducted in the program leading 
to this test, but they did not have the hard- 
ware improvements incorporated in the pres- 
ent design nor were they at the yield level 
to demonstrate proper final performance. In 
spite of our great computer capabilities and 
the significant strides that have been made 
in our ability to calculate weapon designs, 
we have experienced significant failures in 
the past with far less sophisticated weapons. 
The device to be tested in CANNIKIN is one 
of the most intricate and complicated config- 
urations ever undertaken in the weapons 
program and incorporates a design that is 
much different from weapons now in stock- 
pile. 

Nuclear weapons explosives produce energy 
output and effects in various forms such as 
thermal radiation, neutrons, fission products, 
X-rays, gamma rays, and shock waves. In the 
CANNIKIN experiment, it is vital that these 
various outputs be measured to be certain 
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that the constituent parts satisfy the require- 
ments of the device design. This is important 
to Insure the proper performance of the com- 
plete weapons system to which it is related. 
This knowledge is far more important for 
this weapon in contrast to weapons now 
in stockpile. 

While we are obligated to carry out the 
CANNIKIN test, it is our sincere hope that 
in the future international understandings 
can be reached which will finally make such 
Weapons development unnecessary. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


There is a fiscal year 1972 budget item 
of about $19.7 million for the Cannikin 
test and this includes studies and sam- 
pling programs which would be con- 
ducted following the test. It should be 
noted that it would cost over $20 million 
should the test be delayed or canceled. 
This sum, of course, is miniscule in com- 
parison to the cost in diminished na- 
tional security that such a cancellation 
or delay would involve. 

Nothwithstanding a hue and cry has 
been raised from some quarters against 
the test and on July 8 a suit was filed‘ in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia against the AEC and its 
Commissioners to declare unlawful and 
to enjoin carrying out the test. Generally 
the complaint alleges: 

First. In the face of possible serious en- 
vironmental risk, the AEC has failed to 
establish a compelling need for the test 
as required by the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act—NEPA—and other Fed- 
eral laws. 

Second. The environmental impact 
statement is insufficient and defective 
because it does not sufficiently analyze 
and appraise the following dangers and 
hazards: 

The triggering of a succession of 
earthquakes of indeterminate size and 
intensity: 

Tidal waves of unpredictable size and 
direction; 

The direct venting of radioactive 
materials and gases into the atmosphere; 

The direct contamination of the sur- 
rounding ocean by radioactive materials; 

The release of radioactive materials 
later by natural seismic activity; 

The gradual seepage and migration to 
the surface of radioactive material; 

The destruction py both shock and ra- 
diation, of fish and wildlife; 

The contamination, to an unknown 
degree, of fish and wildlife; 

The destruction of the value of 
Amchitka as a natural wildlife refuge; 
and 

Fission products being reconcentrated 
in the food chain. 

Third. There is a substantial prob- 
ability that radioactive debris from the 
Cannikin test will travel outside the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States, thus 
violating the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963. 

Fourth. The conduct of Cannikin 
would subject the lives, health and prop- 
erty of a large number of residents and 
citizens of the State of Alaska and else- 
where to dangers and hazards. 

To those of us who have spent many 
years attempting to strike a fair balance 
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in the difficult area of assessing the costs 
and benefits of continuing efforts to keep 
this country from the uncertain mercies 
of its enemies, who have dedicated them- 
selves unswervingly to the proposition of 
protecting health and safety in the con- 
duct of atomic activities from the very 
inception of this technology, and who 
have heard many times in the past these 
same allegations or similar ones made 
and later determined to be unfounded 
and specious, the hope arises that in this 
case the District Court will deliver a 
timely and unequivocable decision for 
the Government and the people. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AND 
BARGAINING ACT OF 1971 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
cosponsored the Agricultural Marketing 
and Bargaining Act of 1971 in the House 
of Representatives. This bill, which was 
originally introduced by Representative 
B. F. Sisk and is strongly supported by 
the Farm Bureau, is designed to improve 
the bargaining position and bargaining 
power of farmers thus improving the net 
incomes of farm families. It incorporates 
recommendations for Federal legislation 
approved by the official voting delegates 
of the member State Farm Bureaus at 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
annual meeting in Houston, Tex., in De- 
cember 1970. 

The Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 
1967 established standards of fair prac- 
tices required of handlers in their deal- 
ing in agricultural products. However, 
it did not deal with the problem of the 
refusal by handlers to do business with 
an agricultural bargaining association. 
It did not include an affirmative duty to 
bargain. 

The Agricultural Marketing and Bar- 
gaining Act of 1971 fills this gap by es- 
tablishing a mutual duty to bargain in 
good faith on the part of processors and 
associations of producers. It sets up na- 
tional administrative machinery to de- 
limit clearly those cooperatives to which 
the statutory duty to bargain extends. 

To administer the program, the bill 
would set up a three-member National 
Agricultural Bargaining Board in the 
Department of Agriculture. The Board 
members would be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Any association of producers 
could file with the Board a petition for 
qualification, and the Board could hold 
a public hearing on the petition. 

After an association of producers has 
been qualified by the Board, the Board 
would notify all known handlers who 
purchase the agricultural commodities 
the association represents. These han- 
dlers would then be obligated to bargain 
with the qualified association. 

Bargaining, according to the bill, is 
the mutual obligation of a handler and 
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a qualified association to meet at reason- 
able times and negotiate in good faith 
with respect to: First, the price, terms 
of sale, and compensation for commodi- 
ties produced under contract; second, 
other contract provisions relative to the 
commodities that such qualified associ- 
ation represents; and third, the execu- 
tion of a written contract incorporating 
any agreement reached if requested by 
either party. 

The bill would permit a qualified bar- 
gaining association to enter into con- 
tracts with handlers to supply their full 
agricultural production requirements. 
The obligation to bargain would extend 
only to a qualified association represent- 
ing producers with whom the handler 
has had a prior course of dealing. Nei- 
ther party would be required to agree to 
a proposal or to make a concession. 

Handlers would not be allowed to ne- 
gotiate with other producers while nego- 
tiating with a qualified bargaining asso- 
ciation able to supply all or a substantial 
portion of their requirements for the 
product. The bill would set up a proce- 
dure whereby the National Agricultural 
Bargaining Board could investigate 
charges that either a handler or a quali- 
fied association refuses to bargain. 

Current Farm Bureau policy as 
adopted in the Houston Convention in 
1970 states: 


There is a need to improve the legal foun- 
dation upon which farmers can build their 
own effective marketing and bargaining pro- 
grams. Congress should enact legislation to 
improve the opportunity for farmer con- 
trolled marketing organizations to succeed. 


I feel that the Agricultural Marketing 
and Bargaining Act of 1971 accomplishes 
this policy objective admirably. 


ALL THE NEWS THAT FITS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of 1967 the then Secretary of Defense, 
Robert McNamara, ordered his Office of 
International Security Affairs to compile 
a comprehensive study of the ongoing 
war in Southeast Asia. A copy of this mas- 
sive 47-volume study, containing mate- 
rial ranging from “Confidential” to “Top 
Secret” and above, was purloined and 
given to the New York Times in mid- 
March. In a fit of irresvonsibility of a 
magnitude unusual even for the Times— 
not known to be close mouthed with ma- 
terial which could possibly be used to dis- 
credit the United States—the paper be- 
gan publishing a series of articles con- 
taining documents straight from the 
classified study. 

When the Times series was cut off by 
Justice Department action, other news- 
papers, feeling that the public has a 
right to know that the Times after all 
these years had finally “proved” that we 
had started the war, picked up the bail 

When the Justice Devartment at- 
tempted to enjoin the Washington Post 
from its participation in the ongoing orgy 
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of journalistic revelation of stolen top 
secret material, Judge Gerhard Gesell, 
best known for his attempt last fall to 
suppress the publication of a report of 
the House Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity, came leaping forth expounding on 
the public’s right to know and overturned 
the Attorney General’s restraining order. 

All in all there was quite an uproar and, 
in truth, the seriousness of the violations 
of necessary security practices cannot be 
underestimated. However, the general 
hubbub seemed to concern not so much 
the violation of national security prac- 
tices, but rather the substance of the 
information which was revealed. To any- 
one who has paid close attention to the 
goings-on in Southeast Asia there was 
nothing substantially new revealed in the 
documents published by the Times. 

The Times tried hard to transform 
various U.S. contingency plans into dark 
plottings. Fortunately most people real- 
ize that plans for military activity, given 
certain circumstances are, and must. be, 
prepared in advance. At this very moment 
there are no doubt plans formulated for 
depositing our nuclear arsenal on the 
Moscow region in the event of a Soviet 
attack on the United States. This does 
not mean, however, that we are going to 
initiate an attack on Moscow at any 
predetermined time in the future. 

South Vietnamese guerrilla opera- 
tions which were being carried on prior 
to our large scale deployment of troops 
to Vietnam in 1965 were given top billing 
in the Times story, to the point where 
one might be led to assume that they 
were the secret cause of the war. Infor- 
mation concerning these operations was 
nothing new. In July 1964, Nguyene Cao 
Ky, then head of the South Vietnamese 
Air Force, had announced to all the 
world that for the last 3 years the South 
Vietnamese had been sending small 
teams on clandestine missions in an at- 
tempt to slow the flow of men and ma- 
terial coming from the North. 

There is very little coverage by the 
Times given to the situation existing in 
South Vietnam at the time these opera- 
tions were underway. It should be re- 
membered that since 1961 the Vietcong 
had been undertaking multibattalion size 
operations in South Vietnam and 
through terrorist operations assassinat- 
ing or abducting close to 1,000 South 
Vietnamese per month. 

During 1964, when the south’s guer- 
rilla operations were at their very mod- 
est peak, the following incidents are in- 
dicative of the situation which com- 
pelled South Vietnam to take some ac- 
tion aimed at checking the infiltration 
from the north. In February of 1964, the 
Communists initiated a series of bombing 
attacks in Saigon. In April, the district 
capital of Kien Long in the southern 
tip of the Mekong Delta was overrun by 
Communist forces.In May, the Vietcong 
sank a U.S. helicopter ship in Saigon 
harbor. In July, enemy forces overran 
the Special Forces camp at Polei Krong, 
partially overran the Special Forces 
camp at Nam Dong, and were posing 
an immediate threat to Saigon itself. In 
November, the enemy mortared the ma- 
jor U.S. air base at Bien Hoa and com- 
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pletely captured the second largest prov- 
ince in South Vietnam. In December, the 
33d South Vietnamese Ranger Battalion 
and the 4th South Vietnamese Marine 
Battalion were ambushed and destroyed 
and the first elements of the North Viet- 
namese Regular Army, the 95th, 32d, and 
101ist regiments, were making their ap- 
pearance in the south to supplement the 
thousands of troops already infiltrated. 

As Senator Barry GOLDWATER recently 
pointed out, it was not necessary to use 
class:fied material to figure out what was 
going to happen in Vietnam given the 
situation described above. The token 
South Vietnamese guerrilla operations 
in response to this activity would hardly 
seem to have been overly aggressive, 
much less the cause of the war. 

If the matter were not so serious, per- 
haps the best solution to the declassifica- 
tion controversy would be to take the 
tons and tons of paper on which various 
contingency plans, threat assessments, 
and policy studies concerning the Viet- 
nam war are written and dump the en- 
tire mass into Haiphong Harbor. By the 
time North Vietnam is able to clear their 
major port they will have run out of 
supplies and the war will be over. 


OPERATION CANNIKIN 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, in a previous 
statement, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 28, 1971, I voiced my opposition 
to the proposed underground 5 megaton 
nuclear test called “Operation Cannikin” 
which is planned by the AEC for this 
fall in the Aleutian Islands off Alaska, at 
Amchitka. 

Since my June 28, 1971, statement, I 
read an article which further supports 
my concern on this urgent issue. The 
article is taken from the Living Wilder- 
ness, and is entitled, “The Nuclear Sword 
of Damocles” by Lenore Marshall. Since 
we shall be debating the AEC authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1972 this Thursday in 
the House, I urge my colleagues to read 
the following article: 

Tue NUCLEAR SWORD OF DAMOCLES 
(By Lenore Marshall) 

A short while ago another nuclear accident 
occurred. An underground weapons test, sup- 
posedly self-contained, produced a radioactive 
cloud that traveled at least 450 miles, with 
fallout at its site that affected hundreds of 
people who had to be evacuated and de- 
contaminated, and for whom ultimate 
damage cannot yet be ascertained. 

During the years since Hiroshima—the 
short years previous to this newest atomic 
accident (which was the 17th underground 
test that has leaked, according to Atomic 
Energy Commission announcements)—we 
have recognized to our sorrow and terror that 
our entire planet has joined the wilderness 
in its struggle for survival; not only the 
wilderness but the whole world is in peril. 
Nothing, no matter how remote, is immune. 
Great tracts of fertile land, plant life and 
animal life in forests, plains, oceans, rivers, 
and lakes, have been joined by human life 
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in the danger of extinction. The greatest 
threat to the continuance of animal, veg- 
etable, and human existence comes from the 
nuclear sword of Damocles that hangs over 
our heads. 

By great good luck, despite the minor 
accidents, there has not yet been a massive 
release. However, since sources of nuclear 
contamination are proliferating, the chances 
of a major disaster are also increasing, such 
a disaster could devastate a number of states 
and cause thousands more cases of cancer 
and genetic defects and deaths. There is a 
fundamental difference between radioactive 
pollutants and other pollutants such as DDT, 
NTA, oil, and automobile exhaust. All the 
latter are stable compounds, and there are 
possibilities of eliminating them or of render- 
ing them harmless. But radioactive atoms are 
deranged atoms whose high-energy emissions 
from the nucleus cannot be stopped or, 
presto, made innocent by a lawsuit or a wave 
of a wand; they taper off at their own rate— 
240,000 years for radioactive plutonium 239, 
which happens to be a basic element in both 
the military and peaceful application of 
nuclear energy. 

Cockroaches are said to withstand the 
effects of radiation quite nicely. Other 
animals, wild or otherwise, fare worse. 

Since there is no way to turn off radio- 
activity, muclear pollution is in a class by 
itself. Therefore, to whatever extent is pos- 
sible, we must prevent any more of it from 
occurring. 

We are already the legacy of some earlier 
activities—radium from uranium mine 
wastes eroding into the Colorado and into 
other rivers, plutonium 238 in the atmos- 
phere from a misfired navigational satellite 
(1964), and fallout from the atmospheric 
nuclear bomb tests. They are all, of course, 
still with us. For instance some of the radio- 
active cesium 137 will still be around 300 
years from now and radioactive carbon 14 
another 57,000 years. The strontium 90 fall- 
out created by atmospheric tests was enough 
to work its way into the bones of almost 
every child tested for it in the Northern 
Hemisphere, according to Anthony Smith 
(The Body). Since all radiation exposure is 
assumed to be harmful, whether it comes 
from bombs, medical X-rays, nuclear power 
plants, rocks, or the stars, what counts is 
the amount we accumulate and which we 
can still limit. The only hopeful thing to be 
said about this peril is that it is still possible 
to control it, keeping doses of radiation to 
safer permissible levels. 

The biggest radioactive burial ground in 
the world lies in Nevada only 75 miles from 
Las Vegas, and consists of 250 square miles 
of contaminated desert surface pocketed with 
deadly plutonium 239. Under the surface, as 
well, lie hundreds of pools of radioactivity; 
some radioactive tritium is contained in the 
waters beneath the surface. This no-man's- 
land is mentioned in a paragraph within a 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality. If an earthquake or some other dis- 
aster, man-made or natural, were to strike 
this land, there is no knowing how vast 
would be the damage. 

This is only one of many instances of pol- 
lutant destruction related to A.E.C. blasts 
and experiments. There is no way of esti- 
mating how much radioactivity is being re- 
leased to the environment from all sources; 
however, what is known is that the amount 
of radioactivity and the damage from it are 
adding up. Since 1957 the A.E.C. to date has 
conducted over 200 tests in Nevada, plus two 
in Mississippi and two in Alaska. During 
1970, through October 14, the United States 
detonated 23 underground bombs, the Rus- 
sians six. An estimated 33 per cent of the 
underground explosions vent some radio- 
activity into the air.and, probably, gases 
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seep to the surface eventually from all of 
them. Regarding Alaska, an A.E.C. contrac- 
tor has calculated that the MILROW test in 
October 1969 could start discharging radio- 
active hydrogen into the ocean in six years 
and continue discharging for the subsequent 
66 years. In 1966 ecologist G. G. Polykarpov 
warned that the oceans already have all the 
radioactivity that they can tolerate and that 
fish embryos show damage. Nonetheless new 
underground tests, the largest we have ever 
held, are being planned for Alaska, and in an 
active earthquake zone. 

From sources other than nuclear bomb 
tests the danger and the damage proliferate. 
There are about 20 experimental nuclear 
power plants in operation in the United 
States now; the A.E.C. expects to license 450 
to 650 more in the next 30 years. Each plant 
accumulates in one year as much long-lived 
radioactivity as in several hundred Hiroshima 
bombs. Construction and active preparations 
are presently occurring in 28 states and in 
Puerto Rico. Peaceful “Plowshare” under- 
ground bomb tes‘s, proposed by the hun- 
dreds, would create contaminated gas, oil, 
and possibly copper for nationwide distribu- 
tion. Pilot projects have been blasted in Ari- 
zona and Colorado; Wyoming is probably 
next. Nine “Plowshare" excavation bomb ex- 
periments for building canals and harbors 
have produced contaminants; a recent one 
produced radioactive air as far from the 
Nevada test site as Boise, Idaho. Thus the 
“peaceful atom,” a kindly-sounding bene- 
factor, may require a bit more assessment. 

Radioactive material is being more and 
more widely used in industry, raising prob- 
lems of disposal. In Florida, the country’s 
first commercial nuclear sewage disposal 
plant is using radioactive cobalt. Storage of 
radioactive wastes is a mammoth problem. 
Altogether, there are over 100 million gal- 
lons of high-level radioactive waste stored in 
tanks in South Carolina, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and New York states. Storage tanks tend 
to disintegrate under the intense radioactive 
bombardment and heat; so far, 60,000 gal- 
lons have leaked from such tanks into the 
ground. The A.E.C. is working on techniques 
for solidifying the waste, but the process is 
so expensive that the A.E.C. hopes to dump 
millions of gallons of unsolidified waste into 
underground excavations along the Savan- 
nah River. At the A.E.C.’s Hanford installa- 
tion, there are open “dribble trenches” for 
so-called “low level” wastes. In March 1970, 
ducks drinking from these trenches were 
found to be so radioactive that eating them 
would give a person five times the annual 
“permissible” dose of radiation. And oysters 
at the mouth of the Columbia River are re- 
concentrating radioactive zinc released far 
upstream at Hanford. In New Mexico, radio- 
active waste is pumped into deep wells, 
stored, and allowed to seep into desert soil. 
Monitoring has sometimes been casual. At 
one commercial plant in West Valley, New 
York, after official denials of hazard, a group 
of citizens found radioactive levels in a 
creek to be 30,000 to 100,000 times higher 
than levels permitted by the A.E.C. During 
a test of the nuclear space rockets in Ne- 
vada in 1965, levels of air contamination on 
U.S. highway 95 between Reno and Las Vegas 
rose temporarily to 200,000 times their nor- 
mal level. 

When plutonium 239 falls on the test site 
in Nevada, the land is fenced off and posted. 
The problem is how to confine that plu- 
tonium to that fenced-off place, against wind 
and oxidation, for the next 240,000 years— 
when it will no longer be able to hurt us. 
Near Denver, Colorado, local scientists have 
proven that significant amounts of plu- 
tonium have escaped from the Rocky Flats 
plant where warheads are manufactured. 
After denying the possibility, the A-E.C. has 
confirmed the findings. 
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A recent medical report in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association states 
that among the young people of Rongelap 
Atoll in the Pacific who were accidentally 
exposed to fallout during the 1954 tests, the 
majority have developed thyroid abnor- 
malities, many of them malignant. 

Today's environmntal crisis proves that 
much modern technology now actually func- 
tions to the detriment of society. It has 
become disoriented from society. Science and 
scientists are not omniscient; in fact many 
scientists are attached to special interests 
in government and industry. As Doctors John 
W. Gofman and Arthur R. Tamplin say of 
science and technology: “They offer cred- 
ibility to the proposed ABM system and 
thereby offer thinkability to a nuclear war; 
they create the illusion that if we really get 
into trouble with our environment, science 
and technology will be able to rescue us; and 
they divert the scientific manpower away 
from more meaningful programs.” Thus, 
within the fact that there are seismic, tidal 
wave, and radioactive hazards from nuclear 
weapons-testing underground, there lies the 
greater danger that weapons-testing is part 
of a general framework of thinking that war 
is thinkable. 

Docters Gofman and Tamplin continue: 
“Science in itself is not bad or good; that 
is why it has no ethics. Without application, 
science is meaningless. But most of science 
in this country is meant to be applied, and 
hence the government, hand in glove with 
industry, rules over science by controlling 
the purse strings. . . . Quite obviously we 
need a mechanism for effectively criticizing 
present day science and technology, and for 
articulating a new set of priorities that would 
lead science and technology to fulfilling the 
needs of society. . .. They must offer alterna- 
tive programs that represent routes to the 
solution of the needs of society.” Doctors 
Gofman and Tamplin propose an Adversary 
Center to consist of a group of distinguished 
scientists who would criticize any new appli- 
cation of science until it has been impartial- 
ly scrutinized. In terms of the human con- 
dition, an Adversary Center would assist 
technology, and would base its rationale on 
the continuance of life of the human species. 
It would take up arms against the concept of 
the obliteration of man and of his beautiful 
earth, his wilderness and his cities, and of 
the civilization he has built. 

It is argued that the country’s increased 
need for electrical power necessitates nu- 
clear plants and that defense needs neces- 
sitate further weapons development. As for 
the latter, since we already have means for 
overkill beyond that of any other country, 
and since the continuance of the arms race 
leads to a deadly tit-for-tat psychology that 
can only end in catastrophe, the sooner a 
moratorium on development and accumu- 
lation of nuclear weapons is called the safer 
we shall be. If the world aims at universal 
disarmament, perhaps elephants and seals 
and eagles and sparrows and pine trees and 
fish and roses and children will survive. A 
moratorium on the burgeoning nuclear re- 
actor business must similarly be called. 

What are some of the alternatives? With- 
out nuclear energy would there be brown- 
outs? Would a million sparklers around ad- 
vertisements be cut in half? Would the elec- 
tric carving knife not cut? The answer is 
that we can obtain the power we need. The 
lights will not go out. Even if this were the 
case, one must ask which is more impor- 
tant: more lights or life itself? Moreover 
there are safer alternatives to nuclear elec- 
tricity. There is the further development of 
fossil fuel, which may be better utilized 
and made “clean” by means of new proc- 
esses, There should be investigation of mag- 
netohydrodynamics (MHD) and work on fu- 
sion and geothermal energies. Promising 
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work is being done to develop the use of 
solar energy; it is said that the sun's heat 
falling on Death Valley alone could solve 
a multitude of power needs. Certainly, much 
electric energy that is wasted today could be 
conserved. 

The public is entitled to demand infor- 
mation from the government and to say, 
Stop! to nuclear danger until plans are sub- 
mitted for impartial scrutiny. There are a 
number of citizen groups which are fight- 
ing for safety from nuclear pollution. Two 
new committees have recently been launch- 
ed, one to act as a clearing house and ac- 
tion center to bring about safeguards, the 
other as an information and educational 
center, They are, respectively, Task Force 
Against Nuclear Pollution and Citizens 
Committee for Nuclear Responsibility. They 
may be reached through Suite 1200, 111 East 
58th Street, New York. 

The marvel of our mass society, of our 
intricate civilization, of our establishments 
and vast impersonal structures, is that the 
individual can always do something. The in- 
dividual has always performed miracles, and 
he still can. He can save his wilderness, he 
can save animal and vegetable life, he can 
save himself. He can understand his predic- 
ament, and if he has the will to do so he 
can take steps to save what he loves; one 
man—one woman—can start to bulld a 
bridge whereon others may walk. Will in- 
dividuals tackle this new proliferating dan- 
ger before it is too late? 


rr 


INEQUITY AND UNFAIRNESS IN 
REVENUE SHARING 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Federal Government distributed $55,- 
011,910.37 among 26 States as their right- 
ful share of revenues from Federal lands 
within their borders. 

In Wyoming, Federal lands produced 
$50,112,711.23, of which $18,792,266.11— 
or 37% percent—was returned to the 
State. 

No one argues that Wyoming is not en- 
titled to that money, for it is the State 
government that paves the roads, edu- 
cates the children, and provides literally 
hundreds of services which make produc- 
tion on those Federal lands possible. 

Last year, Federal lands off the shores 
of Louisiana produced more than $237,- 
000,000 in revenues. Louisiana, which 
provides the services which make off- 
shore production possible, shared not one 
dime of those revenues. 

The inequity and unfairness of this 
arrangement has been the subject of a 
recent series of articles and editorials in 
the New Orleans Times Picayune. I am 
inserting them in the Recorp and call- 
ing them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

DISCRIMINATION—-FEDERAL STYLE, IN REVENUE 
SHARING 

Federal lands in Wyoming in 1970 pro- 
duced $50,112,711.23. 

The federal government kept $31,320,444.42 
of these revenues and returned $18,792,- 
266.71 to the State of Wyoming. 

Federal lands off the shores of Louisiana 
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in 1970 produced more than $237,000,000 in 
continuing and increasing revenues. 

The federal government kept all these 
revenues, returning nothing to the State of 
Louisiana. 

The return to Wyoming of 37% per cent 
of revenues produced from federal lands 
there, in our opinion, was just, On the other 
hand, the failure of the federal government 
to return any part of the revenues it re- 
ceived from federal lands off Louisiana’s 
coast to Louisiana seems to us rank discrimi- 
nation, patently unjust. 

Wyoming deserved every cent that it re- 
ceived from the federal lands revenues. 
These revenues could not have been pro- 
duced if that state had not provided hun- 
dreds of expensive services for men and 
women who worked to obtain production. It 
provided them and their families roads, edu- 
cation, police and fire protection, health and 
recreational services and hundreds of other 
governmental necessities. 

Why did Louisiana receive nothing from 
the offshore federal lands? It provided the 
same expensive services that were provided 
by Wyoming, perhaps even more, for the 
thousands of workers who man drilling rigs 
and oil platforms, crew boats and pipelines 
and who do countless other things that are 
necessary to make the offshore federal lands 
productive. 

A much needed act of Congress, approved 
by the President, could end this inequity. 
Such legislation has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

New law should treat federal lands off the 
shores of the 30 coastal states just as exist- 
ing law treats federal lands within 26 states. 
All these states, except Alaska, receive a 3714 
per cent share of revenues from oil, gas, 
sulphur, coal, potash, salt and phosphate 
produced from federal lands or from former 
public domain lands to which the central 
government retained mineral rights. 

Alaska, with a population of 297,607—com- 
pared with Louisana’s 3,564,310—received 
$8,652.,976.12 as its share of federal lands 
revenues in 1970. When it became a state 
Alaska sought and got 90 per cent of the 
revenues from ‘federal lands in that 49th 
state. When a transportation controversy is 
Settled, the value of Alaskan oil production 
will be astronomical, and Alaska’s share of 
federal lands revenues will skyrocket. For 
the moment, ecologists are delaying produc- 
tion as they debate whether Alaskan oil 
should be delivered to market by pipeline 
or by tankers. 

Already production of oil, gas and other 
minerals from the Outer Continental Shelf 
represents 16 per cent of the total national 
production. This offshore production is grow- 
ing, and the Nixon administration has estab- 
lished as national policy acceleration of min- 
erals production from the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the Bay 
of Alaska, Knowledgeable oil men predict 
probability of production from the Great 
Lakes. 

Unless the federal government stops treat- 
ing coastal states like stepchildren, however, 
the Nixon Administration may find it difi- 
cult to carry through this national policy. 

The attorney general of Florida already 
has raised a warning sign. He has sued the 
Department of the Interior to prevent drill- 
ing for oil and gas in what that department 
claims as federal lands off the Florida coast. 
Under existing law, Florida has much to 
lose and nothing to gain by permitting ex- 
ploration for and production of minerals off 
its shores. This exploration and production 
will add to the expenses of the state without 
compensating the state for the burden of 
providing additional governmental services. 

Only one member of the Congress, Sen. 
William Proxmire, Dem., Wis., has written 
this newspaper that he disagrees with its 
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position regarding the need for sharing of 
revenues from all federal lands, inshore and 
offshore. 

“All the people,” the distinguished sena- 
tor insists, own the federal lands off the 
shores of Washington, of California, of Texas, 
of Louisiana, of Florida, of Massachusetts, 
of Maine and of other coastal lands. 

“All the people,” we remind him, own 
also the federal lands In Wyoming, in New 
Mexico, and in Utah; but “all the people” 
don't make the same contribution to the 
productivity of those lands that is made by 
people of Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah 
In recognition or their contributions Wyo- 
ming in 1970 shared $18,792,266.71, New 
Mexico, 
833.03. 

The members of Congress who oppose dis- 
crimination and seek equity should move 
quickly to achieve justice for the coastal 
states, 


SIGNIFICANT SUPPORT FOR SHARING 


Welcome support for efforts to obtain 
equity for coastal states in the sharing of 
revenues produced by offshore federal lands 
has come from a knowledgeable quarter. 

The American Association of Oilwell Drill- 
ing Contractors knows what it takes to ex- 
plore for and produce petroleum and gas. 
Employment of a large number of persons 
is required for these operations. 

As the association pointed out in a reso- 
lution adopted in San Francisco by its di- 
rectors, states adjacent to offshore operations 
must pay the ccst of providing many essen- 
tial and expensive services to these many 
thousands of employes and their families. 

“But,” the association very aptly observed, 
“the states are not receiving any revenues 
in taxes from minerals produced on offshore 
federal lands. All revenue from offshcre min- 
erals goes to the federal government. This is 
contrary to the established policy of ... 
sharing revenues from federal lands with 
states where the land is located.” 

The association urges Congress to “end 
this grievous inequity by enacting legisla- 
tion” to share the offshore revenues with 
coastal states which make possible the off- 
shore production. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House has 
in its files several bills to end this inequity. 

Action on this legislation, in our opinion, 
is long overdue. Louisiana’s potent delega- 
tion in the Congress, we believe, should move 
together, toward getting an adequate bill 
on the floor of the House. There, we are 
confident, it will receive surprisingly strong 
support—provided the merits of and need 
for this legislation are forcefully presented. 


Srates Ger $55,000,000 my U.S. LAND 
REVENUES 


$12,964,835.88 and Utah, $3,409,- 


(By Edgar Poe) 

Wasnuincton.—A total of $55,011,910.37 was 
distributed among 26 states that shared in 
1970 calendar year yields. from federal lands, 
the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of Interior record shows. 

With the exception of Alaska, each state 
having public lands receives twice a year 
from the federal government payments of 
37.5 per cent of federal revenues collected 
within that state from mineral leasing 
bonuses, rental, and royalties. 

Alaska, under its Statehood Act, knew all 
the tricks when it came into the union. Thus 
Alaska sought and receives 90 per cent of 
mineral leasing revenues. With more and 
more development taking place, Alaska’s 
yields are growing each year. 

Mineral leasing includes otl, gas, sulphur, 
coal, potash, sodium and phosphate found 
on federal lands or on former public domain 
lands to which the federal government still 
retains mineral rights. 
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LOUISIANA SHARE LESS 


Because most production from federal 
lands, to which Louisiana makes substantial 
contributions, is from offshore fields in the 
Gulf of Mexico, that state received only $312,- 
411.51. Louisiana's share of the $55,011,910.37 
total was less than 6 per cent—or exactly 
.567 per cent. 

Louisiana, under existing federal law, got 
no part of the federal revenue from approxi- 
mately 340,000,000 barrels of oil produced 
from outer Continental Shelf flelds off its 
shores. It collected no severance tax on this 
oil and received no proportion of the royal- 
ties and bonuses collected by the federal 
government. In addition to minerals, the 
yields in some states include revenues from 
grazing leases and the sale of timber and 
other materials. 

The allocation to the various states showed 
that Oregon's yields from the 37.5 per cent 
sharing formula received $163,523.62. How- 
ever, 18 Oregon counties during the same 
period received more than $26 million from 
timber sales on “revested"’ Oregon and Cali- 
fornia railroad timberlands. These sales are 
conducted under a different law from the 
37.5 per cent formula. 


Federal land receipts division in 1970 


55, 011, 910. 


CONTINUED INCREASE 


Meantime, records compiled by the Geolo- 
gical Survey, Department of Interior, show 
that oil and condensate, and gas production 
from offshore leases continued to increase 
in 1970, and will show a further rise this 
year and the years to come, qualified sources 
in Washington report. 

Total offshore (state and federal) produc- 
tion of oil and condensate represented 16 per 
cent, and gas represented about 15 per cent 
of the U.S. production last year. 

More than 10 per cent of U.S. oil and gas 
now come from the Outer Continental Shelf. 
The percentage is expected t- increase as a 
major exploration program off the Atlantic 
Coast of the U.S., and the Gulf of Alaska 
is being encouraged by the Nixon Admini- 
stration in a new five-year, speed-up sche- 
dule for leasing on the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

A total of 398,378,000 barrels of oil from 
Offshore Louisiana was produced in 1970. Of 
this amount 16 per cent was from the sub- 
merged state lands, and 84 per cent was pro- 
duced on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Offshore Louisiana production last year 
compared with 365,691,000 barrels produced 
in 1969, according to the Geological Survey. 
Offshore Louisiana production was sub- 
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stantially more than the offshore produc- 
tion of Alaska, California, and Texas com- 
bined. The total production for the four 
states was 575,714,000 barrels with 37 percent 
coming from state submerged lands and 63 
percent from the Outer Continental Shelf of 
these states. 

Offshore Alaska production in 1970 was 70,- 
007,000 barrels, all on “state” lands. One of 
the biggest oil field discoveries in years was 
made a few years ago on the so-called North 
Slope of Alaska. However, production has 
been stymied because of a major controversy 
for months involving a proposed pipeline to 
transport the oil to the U.S. Midwest Off- 
shore production in 1969, all on state-owned 
lands, totaled 60,887,000 barrels. 

California's offshore production last year 
was 104,383,000 barrels, with 76 percent on 
state submerged lands and 24 percent on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. The production in 
1970 compared with 96,145,000 barrels in 
1969. 

Texas’ offshore production last year was 
3,046,000 barrels, 26 percent on state lands 
and 74 on federal lands. Texas’ offshore pro- 
duction has declined the past three years. 
Production in 1969 was 3,109,000 barrels, 
and 3,400,000 barrels in 1968. Last year's 
Texas submerged land production repre- 
sented 26 percent from state lands, and 74 
percent from OCS. 


Coast SHARES URGED IN U.S. OrrsHore LAND 


San Francisco.—The American Associa- 
tion of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, through 
its board of directors, has urged Congress 
to enact legislation to share federal revenues 
from off-shore minerals production with the 
coastal states. 

Adoption of such legislation, the associa- 
tion resolution asserts, would end “grievous 
inequity” which is penalizing states which 
make costly contributions to the production 
of oil and gas from offshore federal lands 
but do not share in fruits of that produc- 
tion. 

The association represents drilling con- 
tractors throughout the nation. Its vice- 
presidents come from the Rocky Mountain, 
Mid-Continent, West Texas-East New Mexico 
and Northeast Texas-North Louisiana-South 
Arkansas regions, as well as from coastal 
areas. 

10-TO-1 BOOST 
Offshore crude oil production, the associa- 
tion reported, rose at a rate of more than 
10 to 1 between 1954 and 1970, and this pro- 
duction now represents approximately one- 
sixth of the nation’s total—and is rising. 

Following is a statement issued by H. B. 
“Hank” Hawkins, president, and Warren L. 
Baker, executive vice-president of the na- 
tional organization: 

“Recent years have seen the development 
of extensive oil and gas production located 
in offshore waters of the United States. Off- 
shore crude oil production has risen from 
133,000 barrels per day in 1954 and 823,000 
barrels in 1966 to 1,577,000 barrels daily in 
1970. Sixteen per cent of all U.S. crude oil 
production came from offshore in 1970. Sim- 
ilar increases have occurred in offshore nat- 
ural gas production. Sulphur and salt are 
other minerals now produced offshore. Wa- 
ters off the coasts of Louisiana, Texas and 
California account for all the oil and gas 
produced offshore today. However, the future 
may see development of the mineral re- 
sources in the other 27 states with shores 
touching the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes. The 
federal government proposes to accelerate 
the development of offshore ofl and gas re- 
sources to alleviate prospective shortages and 
is contemplating an Atlantic Ocean lease 
sale 


“Development of extensive offshore oil and 
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gas production has given employment to a 
large number of persons. Adjacent states 
find themselves burdened with assuming the 
costs of providing these persons with educa- 
tional facilities, of building and maintaining 
roads, and of providing police, fire, health 
and other services. But these states are not 
receiving any revenue or taxes from min- 
erals produced on offshore federal lands. All 
revenue from offshore minerals goes to the 
federal government. This is contrary to the 
established policy of the federal government 
sharing revenues from federal lands with 
states where the land is located. The State 
of Alaska receives 90 per cent of all income 
from federal lands within its boundaries, 
while all other states get 3714 per cent of 
the revenue from federal lands within their 
boundaries. 

“The board of directors of the American 
Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 
duly assembled June 22, 1971, in San Fran- 
cisco, does hereby urge Congress to end this 
grievous inequity by enacting legislation 
which would provide for the federal govern- 
ment to share offshore mineral revenues with 
the respective coastal states on the same basis 
as it now shares the revenue from federal 
lands within the borders of a state. 


ECOLOGY: PESTICIDE MAKERS’ 
BETE NOIRE 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article outlines some of the prob- 
lems in working out an equitable bal- 
ance between ecology and pest control: 
[From the New York Times, July 11, 1971] 

ECOLOGY: PESTICIDE Makers’ BÊTE NOME 

(By Gerd Wilcke) 
PRODUCERS INCREASINGLY QUIT THE BUSINESS 


How to kill insects and weeds, satisfy en- 
vironmentalist and make a dollar—all at the 
same time—has become a triple headache 
for an increasing number of pesticide 
producers. 

A lengthening list of chemical companies 
found a cure by quitting the business. 

Most cited economic considerations, but 
some said privately that they were tired of 
justifying their efforts to ecological critics, 
or expressed fear that the proposed Federal 
Environmental Pesticide Control Act would 
be too burdensome. 

Even among companies that continue 
making insecticides, herbicides, miticides, 
fungicides and rodenticides, the feeling pre- 
vails that the shape of legislation to even- 
tually come from Washington will strongly 
influence their research and development 
effort, which they now fear has reached a 
plateau. 

Their concern is based on the realization 
that chemical pesticides will be needed until 
ways are found to control pests biologically. 
To develop biological controls, however, both 
will take time and money. 

H. L. Straube, a vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the agricultural chemical 
division of the Stauffer Chemical Company, 
said last week that he could not believe that 
the United States could produce enough food 
without pesticides. 

He estimated that the annual losses of 
crop and livestock to pests approached $20- 
billion in this country alone. If pesticides 
were withdrawn from agricultural produc- 
tion, as many people concerned about eécol- 
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ogy demand, total output of crops and live- 
stock would be reduced by 30 per cent. 

Elimination of pesticides, he asserted, 
would also increase the price of farm prod- 
ucts by 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

What are companies spending on pesticides 
research and development? 

A survey conducted a few months ago by 
the National Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion among companies that account for 81 
per cent of total pesticide sales shows that 
they increased their spending from $52.4- 
million in 1967 to $69.9-million in 1970. Out- 
lays this year, it is estimated, will reach 
$71.6-million. 

During the 1967-70 span, expenditures for 
research and development rose by 33 per 
cent, while sales moved up only 13 per cent, 
from $639-million in 1967 to $722-million 
last year. 

There are other figures underlining the 
concern of pesticide makers. 

During the same 3-year period, expendi- 
tures on regulatory maintenance, involving 
safety and environmental testing, rose from 
$7-million to $16-million, a jump of 129 per 
cent. 

The companies also estimated that the cost 
of discovering a new pesticide rose from $3.4- 
million to $5.5-million. 

By the same token, the time spent from 
discovery to the point where a product was 
marketable rose from 60 months to 77 
months. This was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the number of research, and an in- 
crease in the number of cancellations or 
suspension of pesticide registrations, from 
25 in 1967 to 123 last year. 

Although the survey did not cover com- 
panies that quit the pesticide business, testi- 
mony before the House Agricultural Commit- 
tee last March brought out that their num- 
bers are increasing. 

R. E. Naegele, manager of the agricultural 
department of the Dow Chemical Company, 
identified some of them. His list included 
Olin, Hooker Chemical, Allied Chemical, In- 
ternational Mineral and Chemicals, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and American Oll. 

At the same time Mr. Naegele said com- 
panies such as Chemagro, Shell, Monsanto, 
Velsicol and Dow had cut back significantly 
on the people they employed and the money 
they were able to spend. 

Asked by a committee member—the hear- 
ings were in connection with the new Pes- 
ticide Control Act—whether Dow had 
brought any new pesticides on the market 
during the past five years that had become 
winners, Mr. Naegele said that Dow had had 
none, 

He added that Dow had developed several 
products, “but they certainly have not been 
successful because they cannot get the labels 
[approval by regulatory agencies to market 
the products] as yet.” 

Mr. Naegele said that getting approval was 
one of the chief causes for the slowdown in 
market introductions of new pesticides. In 
addition, he said, there has been a “tremen- 
dous increase in requests for information to 
prove, reprove or substantiate things people 
have known for 10 or 20 years.” 

Several other companies voiced similar 
complaints in explaining why they quit the 
pesticide business. 

One company spokesman commented: “The 
government agencies have been rather am- 
biguous as far as data goes. We have been in a 
situation where we were asked for informa- 
tion. When we came up with it, the rules of 
the game had changed. We feel now there are 
other areas where we can put our money with 
& better opportunity for a profit.” 

A spokesman for the Esso Chemical Com- 
pany, a unit of Standard New Jersey, said the 
company had phased out pesticides early this 
year. 

“We were on an exploratory research pro- 
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gram,’ the spokesman said, “but we left it 
because investments in other areas promised 
better business.” 

Still another company, the Olin Corpora- 
tion, dropped the manufacture of DDT a year 
ago. 
“We closed down,” a spokesman said, “be- 
cause we had a policy not only to conform 
with present environmental standards, but 
also [with] those we believed would be in ef- 
fect in 1974. Continued production of DDT 
at our Huntsville, Ala., plant, was incon- 
sistent with this policy.” 

Speaking from the other side of the fence, 
Mr. Straube of Stauffer, a company whose 
sales of proprietary products have resulted 
in marked profit improvements, said that 
companies that are going to make money 
on pesticides are those with strong research 
and development efforts. 

In the case of his company, Mr. Straube 
said, the big success was in herbicides. He 
noted in this context that the market for 
weed killers had increased from sales (at the 
grower level) of less than $300 million in 1966 
to more than $500-million last year. 


THE LOCKHEED LOAN 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr, DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp for the attention of my 
colleagues a clear and direct editorial 
printed on July 8, 1971, in the resource- 
ful daily in my congressional district, 
Leominster Enterprise. 

This editorial makes it very clear that 
Congress, by rejecting the proposed loan 
to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., would 
strengthen the free enterprise system. 

The editorial follows: 


Tue LOCKHEED LOAN 


In theory, the Nixon administration es- 
pouses the virtues of capitalism. In prac- 
tice, however, it descends to state interven- 
tion in the free enterprise system, making it 
both less free and less enterprising. 

President Nixon proposes that the federal 
government guarantee a loan to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. for a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

Lockheed is in financial trouble for two 
reasons. First, it voluntarily accepted a mili- 
tary contract for the C5A supercargo plane 
which has cost more to construct than orig- 
inally planned. Second, it freely undertook to 
buy jet engines from Rolls-Royce, which went 
bankrupt. 

Rolls offered the engines at a lower cost 
than American competitors because the Brit- 
ish Labor-Socialist regime underwrote a low- 
interest loan. The Nixon loan guarantee re- 
sults from the fact that private lending in- 
stitutions considered Lockheed too risky. 

Tronically, one of the biggest opponents of 
the Lockheed loan is Sen. William Proxmire, 
D-Wis., who calis it “welfare legislation.” 
Knowing Proxmire’s voting record, we would 
think he would support the loan since he 
normally favors “welfare legislation.” Per- 
haps the reason he takes exception to the 
Lockheed loan is that the aircraft corpora- 
tion is located outside Wisconsin. 

In any case, Proxmire’s economic argu- 
ments are sound, whatever his motives. His 
position is that Lockheed failed because of 
bad business judgment and -that the loan 
would reward economic inefficiency at the 
expense of competitors and taxpayers. His 
argument is strengthened by the fact that, 
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according to Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard, the Lockheed loan “is not primarily 
a defense question.” As a former defense con- 
tractor, he should know. 

While Lockheed might lose business with- 
out the loan, competitors will gain, thereby 
rewarding their efficiency. By rejecting the 
loan, Congress would strengthen the free 
enterprise system which is the basis of a 
strong national defense. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSES TAX 
RELIEF FOR BUSINESS AND COR- 
PORATIONS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration is repeatedly indicating its lack 
of concern over the unemployment 
problems and the tax burdens of our Na- 
tion’s citizens while, at the same time, 


making concessions to corporations and 
big businesses. 

The reaction of the public to the 
administrations recent proposed change 
in tax regulations is well expressed in 
correspondence I received recently from 
Mr, “J” V. Robinson which I include in 
the Recorp and which I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues. I am in full 
agreement with the views expressed by 
Mr. Robinson: 

PLEASANT HILL, CALIF., 
June 22, 1971. 
Congressman JEROME R. WALDIE, 
Civic Center, 
Concord, Calif. 

Deak Mr. Warp: The enclosed article 
from the June 20 Oakland Tribune brought 
with it a tremendous letdown. 

How is it that industry ALWAYS gets a 
break on taxes, but not Old John Q. Public? 
Those poverty-stricken banks and oil com- 
panies certainly need a break!! 

Does the Congress and Senate represent big 
business or the people? 

If you let the President and his mercenary 
cronies get away with this sort of thing, I 
think it is time to go to an independent 
party, as it appears our representatives are 
out for the money—not for the people. 

Or, maybe the voters should get a lobbyist 
to represent them, since we don’t seem to get 
it otherwise, 

How about giving the taxpayers a break— 
not the ones who don’t need it? 

Sincerely yours, 
“J” V. ROBINSON. 
MORE GENEROUS TAx RULES SEEN 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

WAsHINGTON.—The Treasury plans to make 
new tax depreciation rules on business even 
more generous than was contemplated orig- 
inally. 

Officials said the tax-cutting rules probably 
will cover foreign branches of U.S. compa- 
nies which initially were to be excluded as 
well as firms operating in this country. 

Among those in line to benefit from the 
expected change, the sources said, are U.S. 
banks, oil companies and mining firms with 
branches abroad. 

Their tax savings—and the revenue loss to 
the Treasury—may approach $100 million a 
year, according to tentative estimates. This 
would be on top of the $3 billion business tax 
reduction estimated for the original plan. 
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The Treasury intends to broaden the rules 
to include foreign branches despite legal 
challenges to the whole idea of cutting busi- 
ness taxes by liberalizing depreciation deduc- 
tions. 

President Nixon announced the plan in 
January to shorten the periods for writing 
off—deducting from taxable income—the 
costs of machinery and equipment. He or- 
dered new regulations permitting companies 
to shorten depreciation periods under the old 
rules by 20 per cent, 

By allowing bigger deductions in the early 
years of a machine’s use, fast depreciation 
defers taxes. In practice, unless a company 
stops buying machinery and equipment, the 
deferral becomes a permanent tax reduction. 

Critics are challenging the depreciation 
order on both economic and legal grounds. 
They question the impact of the tax reduc- 
tion in spurring the economy, and contend 
that Nixon exceeded his authority in order- 
ing the new regulations without congres- 
sional action. 

Although Nixon implied Initially that the 
order was final, and retroactive to Jan. 1, 
the Internal Revenue Service held hearings 
last month on the “proposed” regulations. 

The final revised regulations are sched- 
uled for issuance later this month. 

Officials said they are confident the regu- 
lations will survive expected court challenges, 
and predicted attempts to block them in 
Congress will fail. 

Nevertheless, there are indications that 
some companies may continue to base their 
spending plans on the old, less liberal depre- 
ciation rules until the issue is settled finally. 


AMCHITKA BLAST 


_ 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr, Speaker, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is presently contin- 
uing its plans to set off the largest un- 
derground atomic explosion ever set off 
by the United States on Amchitka Is- 
land, Alaska. 

In May of this year I testified before 
the Atomic Energy Commission hearings 
in Anchorage and at that time raised sev- 
eral questions concerning the advisabil- 
ity of conducting such tests. I had hoped 
that before the commission continued 
with its plans to conduct this test it 
would have carefully examined the con- 
sequences of such action. 

Many people in Alaska have expressed 
their genuine and deep concern about 
this important matter. There are too, 
many non-Alaskans who have the same 
serious reservations about the planned 
test and they have filed suit in Federal 
court to block the nuclear blast. 

Among the people in Alaska who ex- 
pressed their concern is the Alaska 
Nurses Association. At the 1971 biennial 
convention of the Alaska Nurses Asso- 
ciation held in Juneau, the house of dele- 
gates passed a resolution expressing their 
opposition to the Amchitka blast. The 
president of the Alaska Nurses Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Ruth Benson, has sent me a 
copy of that resolution and I would like 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives to see concern for this matter: 
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RESOLUTION By ALASKA NURSES ASSOCIATION 
REGARDING THE AMCHITKA BLAST 
Whereas there is uncertainty about the 
results of the Amchitka blast on the con- 
tainers of poisonous gas; and 
Whereas the absolute uncertainty as to the 
total effects of the Amchitka blast should 
prohibit any consideration of it; therefore 
Be it resolved that the Alaska Nurses As- 
sociation write to President Nixon, Governor 
Egan, and Alaska’s Congressional delegation, 
strongly objecting to the Amchitka blast. 
Approved by House of Delegates, Alaska 
Nurses Association, 17th Convention—3rd Bi- 
ennial, June 10, 1971. 


POW FAMILIES PLEAD WITH PRESI- 
DENT NOT TO GO BACK ON HIS 
WORD 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. speaker, President 
Nixon has said on several occasions in 
the course of the past few months that 
we would remain in Vietnam as long as 
there were American prisoners there. 
Secretary Laird and Secretary Rogers 
have added to this, in explicit and un- 
equivocal terms, that we would get out 
if we could recover the prisoners. 

Now the other side has offered to give 
the prisoners back in return for our 
withdrawal. It has offered to settle this 
question independently of any other 
question. But to all outward appear- 
ances, the administration regards the 
offer not as an opportunity but as an 
embarrassment, 

Two days ago Families for Immediate 
Release, an association of family mem- 
bers of American prisoners of war and 
missing in action, hand-delivered a letter 
to President Nixon. They said: 

We are writing to express our hope that 
the new peace proposal made by the National 
Liberation Front will not be rejected be- 
cause of considerations unrelated to the 
safety of our withdrawing troops and the 
recovery of our prisoners of war.... We 
feel our government's obligation to the 
American prisoners now should take prece- 
dence over its obligation to the Government 
of South Vietnam. ... It would be heart- 
breaking for us if we were to think that it 
lay within your power to bring the prisoners 
home together with the troops, but that 
you were not using this power. . . . We fear 
that we will spend years chasing the light 
at the end of the tunnel which will always 
remain just around the next bend, while for 
our men in the prison camps, one by one, 
the light will go out forever. 


I insert the full text of their letter at 

this point in the RECORD: 
JULY 8, 1971, 
Hon, Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The Summer White House, 
San Clemente, Calif. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We are immediate 
family members of American military men 
who are prisoners of war or missing in action 
in Indochina. We are writing to express our 
hope that the new peace proposal made by 
the National Liberation Front will not be 
rejected because of the considerations un- 
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related to the safety of our withdrawing 
troops and the recovery of our prisoners of 
war. 

We understand your concern for the future 
of South Vietnam. But we have given that 
country more than fifty thousand American 
lives, We have given it more than $150 billion 
dollars and more than seventeen years of 
training, climaxed by your Vietnamization 
program. And our men have given it months 
and years of their lives wasted in prison 
camps. Surely, this is enough! If the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam is still unready to 
defend itself, we wonder if it will ever be 
ready. We fear that we will spend years chas- 
ing the light at the end of the tunnel which 
will always remain just around the next 
bend, while for our men in the prison camps, 
one by one, the light will go out forever. 

We feel our Government’s obligation to the 
American prisoners now should take prec- 
edence over its obligation to the Government 
of South Vietnam. We heard and applauded 
the statements by Secretary Laird and Secre- 
tary Rogers that we would leave Vietnam if 
we could secure the release of the prisoners. 
Now we plead with you not to go back on your 
word. 

Some of us are wives or parents of men 
missing in Laos, and we know the new pro- 
posal makes no provision for our men, We 
feel that any settlement of the war must 
provide for the return of all prisoners held 
in Laos. But we urge you not to waste time 
by insisting that the North Vietnamese ac- 
cept responsibility for these men, since it ap- 
pears they will never do so, Rather, we urge 
you to make a separate but simultaneous 
agreement with the Pathet Lao, if they insist 
upon it. The fate of our men is more impor- 
tant than the diplomatic niceties that would 
be sacrificed by our talking with the Pathet 
Lao. 
It seems to us that we now have a way to 
bring our men home without trusting the 
other side: They have said they will begin to 
release the prisoners as soon as we set a date 
for complete withdrawal and begin the troop 
withdrawals leading up to that date. If we 
do this, we can immediately see if the other 
side is living up to its side of the bargain; if 
it does not proceed to release the prisoners, 
the agreement would be canceled. 

You are withdrawing troops in any case, 
but now they are coming home while the 
prisoners remain behind. It would be heart- 
breaking for us if we were to think that it 
lay within your power to bring the prisoners 
home together with the troops, but that you 
were not using this power. 


THE LATE HONORABLE THOMAS 
E. MARTIN 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I was saddened to learn 
of the passing of the Honorable Thomas 
E. Martin who for almost a quarter of a 
century represented the people of Iowa 
here in the Capitol, first in the House of 
Representatives and then in the other 
body. 

I knew Tom for many of the years that 
he served here and it was indeed a pleas- 
ure to be associated with such a very fine 
gentleman. Tom had a long and honor- 
able career in public service in Iowa be- 
fore he came to the House as the repre- 
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sentative of Iowa’s First Congressional 
District. We all missed his graciousness 
and warmth when he was elected to the 
other body in 1954 and again on his re- 
tirement from the Senate in 1961. To his 
wife and family I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON A VISIT 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently, Mr. 
Don C. Dailey, vice president of the 
Springfield Broadcasting Co., Inc., in 
Springfield, Mo., and his wife and fam- 
ily, also of Springfield, attended the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters board 
of directors meeting held on June 20 
through 25 here in Washington, D.C. 

During their weeklong stay, the Dai- 
ley family had the pleasure of touring 
the Capitol Building, the White House, 
and the Norfolk Naval Station. 

One of the biggest highlights of Mr. 
Dailey’s visit to the Nation’s Capital was 
the White House reception and confer- 
ence with President Nixon which was 
given for the board of directors of the 
NAB. 

I was most pleased when I recently re- 
ceived a copy of an editorial which was 
broadcast last July 7 over KGBX radio of 
Springfield, Mo., by Mr. Dailey comment- 
ing on his eventful visit with the Presi- 
dent during the reception. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit Mr. Dailey’s 
complimentary editorial of his visit in 
the RECORD: 


EDITORIAL COMMENT BY Don CO. DAILEY 


Two weeks ago today it was our pleasure 
to attend a White House reception given 
for the board of directors of the National 
Association of Broadcasters by President 
Nixon. 

A million and a half Americans visit the 
White House every year, but not to see the 
President. So, naturally, we looked forward 
with much anticipation, to the reception. 
Since our board of directors consists of only 
forty broadcasters, we knew it would be possi- 
ble for each of us to have some time in per- 
sonal conversation with the President. We 
were not disappointed. President Nixon re- 
membered his trips to Springfield. He said 
he would never forget the wonderful crowd 
at the Ozark Empire Fairgrounds when he 
was campaigning in 1968. The President was 
right on target with many of his comments 
on the broadcasting industry and praised 
radio and TV for the continuing service we 
provide. He even noted the differences his 
administration has had with the networks. 
Even with those differences, he wanted the 
network executives among us to know that 
he thought all three networks had done a 
splendid job on a recent very important news 
story. Before we hardly had time to think 
what that story might be he said, “Every 
network did a beautiful job covering my 
daughter’s wedding ... and believe me... 
I checked all three!” The White House 
kitchen staff, long famous for good food, 
certainly lived up to its reputation too, but 
our twelve year old son, who thinks every 
meal begins and ends with hamburger, was 
crushed when I told him there was no ground 
beef on the table. 
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Our reception with the President was held 
in the Blue Room, the room customarily re- 
served for diplomatic receptions. Every room 
of the White House holds reminders of our 
past and memories of the Presidents and 
their families who have lived there since 
1800. We were impressed by the President's 
vigor and good spirits. Fortunately the Chief 
Executive does not always face world-shak- 
ing decisions. His day to day duties, however, 
increase every year, and would try most men 
to the limit. Even in John Adams time the 
presidency brought the comment from 
Adams, “A peck of trouble in a large bundle 
of papers, often handwriting almost illegible 
comes every day... thousands of sea let- 
ters ... and commissions and patents to 
sign... there is no pleasure.” Obviously 
today much paper work is delegated. Gone 
are the days when Cleveland could write 
many of his letters and speeches by hand or 
when McKinley and his staff of only a dozen 
could cope with all of the business. President 
Wilson could pick up a letter and answer it 
on his own typewriter. As the problems of 
our country have grown and become more 
complex through two world wars and a great 
depression, the presidential staff has come 
to include secretaries, consultants, and aides 
at the White House plus a building full of 
economic technical and other advisory groups 
in the Executive Office Building next door. 
One of the President’s aides told us that 
the 21 telephone operators at the White 
House receive over 5,000 calls a day! 

All of this made us wonder at this man 
Nixon ... or any man who aspires to be- 
come President of the United States. Two 
weeks ago today, the White House was a 
serene setting in a city that seldom knows 
serenity. As I gazed out the front portico 
of the White House and thought of the thou- 
sands who had crossed that threshold rep- 
resenting practically every country on earth, 
I couldn't help but be awed by the decisions 
that had been made there. Woodrow Wilson 
once said, "The President is at liberty to 
be as big a man as he can. His capacity will 
set the limit.” We are proud that Richard 
Nixon's capacity seems to be limitless even 
in these days that test us all. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTING 
HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 20 years I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to regulate congressional redistrict- 
ing. The legislation sought to achieve 
substantial population equality and also 
was designed to restrict gerrymandering 
by requiring compactness and contiguity. 
These efforts to establish fair and equit- 
able guidelines, regrettably, did not re- 
sult in public law. 

In the absence of Federal guidelines, 
the courts have been called upon to es- 
tablish redistricting standards on a case- 
by-case basis. Although court rulings do 
furnish guidélines, it is the nature of the 
subject that each redistricting plan must 
ultimately be judged on the basis of its 
particular facts. 

A new factor is emerging that threat- 
ens to make the process of redistricting 
more difficult and uncertain. It involves 
the reluctance or inability of State leg- 
islatures to fulfill their redistricting re- 
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sponsibilities in adequate time to assure 
the orderly operation of primary and 
general elections. Today, there is an im- 
minent prospect of complex and lengthy 
redistricting litigation recurring in our 
courts this year and in 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, the courts, the State leg- 
islatures and, above all, the electorate 
are entitled to a declaration of congres- 
sional policy on redistricting. 

Accordingly, Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has sched- 
uled public hearings on H.R 8953, and 
a number of related measures, to pre- 
scribe standards for congressional redis- 
tricting. The bills are concerned with 
compactness, contiguity, and gerrymand- 
ering, as well as population equality. 
Their central purpose is to provide Fed- 
eral standards to govern the establish- 
ment of districts for the election of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

The hearings will begin on Wednes- 
day, July 21, at 10 a.m., in Room 2226, 
Rayburn House Office Building. 


STATION KGFJ ATTACKS DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important breakthroughs of late in 
our fight against the drug problem, is 
our effort to curtail the heretofore un- 
controlled manufacture of pills. I am 
pleased that the House Select Committee 
on Crime of which I am a member was 
the first to bring this problem to the 
attention of the Nation. 

Radio KGFJ in Los Angeles has joined 
this effort by presenting a series of edi- 
torials on this subject. I applaud KGFJ 
for their public service and their fine 
presentations which I would include in 
the RECORD: 

Re: PILLS 

We constantly talk of the incredible and 
frightening amount of dangerous and illegal 
pills which are fed into the bloodstreams of 
our citizens, and particularly our young. 
KGFJ notes with some interest that law en- 
forcement and other agencies have had some 
success at least in reasonable control of the 
sale of marijuana especially in the last few 
years. But the battle to control the spread of 
pills, though at points untiring and diligent, 
is being lost, and chiefly because that battle 
is being fought on the wrong grounds. The 
vast quantity of pills being consumed to- 
day, can only be produced by a small num- 
ber of easily indefinable sources, large 
pharmaceutical companies. It is not reason- 
able to ask that these companies not produce 
pills, even though many wrongfully find 
their way into the bloodstreams of people, 
especially young people, because pills do have 
their legitimate medical value. But KGPJ 
feels that it is reasonable to ask that 
pharmaceutical companies, be made respon- 
sible for at least checking very carefully. 
where large quantities of their pills go. The 
roots of the sale of illegal pills in our com- 
munity begin when legally manufactured 
drugs are not handled properly. The pill 
problem must be dealt with at that base 
level, or else we deal in futility. 
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DRUGS IN THE COMMUNITY 


This is part 1 of a KGFJ editorial series: 

The use of drugs by young people in our 
community has now reached epidemic pro- 
portions. Here are some things those of you 
who trip may need to hear. Red devils cause 
about 450 fatalities in Los Angeles every year. 
Did you know that 20% of youths who shoot 
may develop a blood vessel disease that is 
fatal in about 30% of the cases? And those 
are just the ones that are detected. Did you 
know that many of the drugs on the street 
scene today are made by amateurs who don't 
know what the heck they are doing? There is 
some stuff out there which can cause damage 
to the blood vessels in your brain, and which 
can cause some nice things like bleeding 
from the rectum. A trip... beautiful, 
right? Drugs are one of the worse kinds of 
hang-ups, and all black people need, or any 
people for that matter is another hang-up. 
The young brothers and sisters who will be 
leaders in our future must be clear-brained, 
strong people with the kind of stamina which 
is necessary to the pursuit of important 
goals. You can never help your people if your 
mind and body are sodden with junk. Re- 
member this .. . if you can't say no to the 
pusher, you sound like a fool yelling “free- 
dom” to the man. 

This is the second part of a KGFJ editorial 
series: 

The wide-spread use of drugs by the young 
cannot be blamed entirely on the young. 
Drugs and pilis have to come from some- 
where. There is, by almost any measure, fan- 
tastic over-production. There is simply much, 
much more on the market than is needed for 
medical purposes. In light of this, it could 
almost be said that the real pushers are 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. Some interesting questions. Why 
don’t Congress and the State Legislature pass 
laws banning, at least, the mail order sale 
of dangerous and hallucogenic drugs? Should 
the pharmaceutical “establishment” be re- 
quired to pay a portion of the tremendous 
costs of criminal court procedures, and of re- 
habilitation for youthful addicts? Shouldn't 
the manufacturer and distributor be required 
to check, much more carefully, the destina- 
tions of their shipments? And where in the 
world is the State pharmaceutical board, 
which is supposed to offer regulation of the 
“legal” drug traffic? A final thought from 
KGFJ. . . If our community and our society 
becomes more drug-ridden, how much sense 
does it make to continue fighting bigotry, 
hunger and smog? This has been part two 
of a KGFJ editorial on drugs in the commu- 
nity. 


ROOTS OF THE DOPE PROBLEM 


KGFJ shares the concern of the community 
over the rising epidemic of usage 
among our young people. KGFJ will therefore 
concentrate a major effort towards effective 
action to solve this pressing problem. With 
these intentions. KGFJ realizes however, that 
we are not a police force or a detective agency. 
We don’t have enforcement powers. We are 
not the district attorney or attorney-general. 
We do not have prosecution powers. We also 
realize that our youth will not automatically 
stop the habit because KGFJ points out the 
evils of the habit, KGFJ does have the power 
to investigate the facts and inform the people 
of the facts. That we can and will do. We 
are beginning with certain basic questions. 
What is the power of the State pharmaceuti- 
cal board? Are these powers being used effec- 
tively to curb illegal use of drugs? Do we have 
a way to trace drug shipments through in- 
voice number or other effective method? 
What is the route of travel from the phar- 
maceutical company to our kids? Can police 
intelligence be more effectively used to bust 
the dope racket? These questions and others 
will be probed and acted upon by KGFJ. We 
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are now launching an all out effort to get 
some answers. Once the basic questions are 
answered they must be used as a source of 
improvement and change. KGFJ will spare no 
image and grant no immunities in the next 
few months as we seek the answers so grave- 
ly needed to stop the destruction of our young 
people. 


Druc COMPLIANCE CONTROL 


KGFJ has been engaged in an in-depth 
probe of the root factors that contribute to 
our massive drug problem. We have learned 
that the pursuit of facts about drug traffic 
can be as easy as statistics you will accept 
and as hard as crucial facts you truly need to 
know. That means that as long as an inter- 
ested party is satisfied to accept an endless 
stream of statistics everyone is willing to feed 
out more than enough of them, Anyone who 
is willing to accept intricate details of 
arrest procedure and enforcement programs, 
more than enough are available. These are 
certainly valuable areas of knowledge. But 
there is a need also to know about compliance 
control of the manufacture and distribution 
of drugs. When efforts are extended in this 
vital area of compliance things become dif- 
ficult. Facts and figures in this vital area are 
hard to come by. In fact, it is abundantly 
clear to KGFJ that agencies that deal directly 
with the narcotics problem are reluctant to 
discuss their compliance policies and proce- 
dures. KGFJ had searched relentlessly for 
several weeks now to answer some of the vital 
questions at his level of the drug problem. 
To date, our effort has produced little in the 
form of meaningful information. We con- 
tinue in our search for meaningful answers to 
effective areas of concern so crucial to 
winning our community war against dope. 


PILL CONTROL QUOTAS 
Amphetamines, or pills as they are com- 


monly called, are the major drug menace to 
our community, This is because of the rela- 
tively cheap purchase price of pills. KGFJ 
has considered the war against pills the major 
priority in any war against dope in our 
community for some time now. We are there- 
fore alarmed to learn that some 8 billion pills 
are manufactured yearly in this country. 
That is 40 pills for every man, woman and 
child in America. Professional estimates 
project that legitimate medical need for pills 
is far less than 50% of the total. Control 
of the manufacture of 8 billion pills a year 
is largely in the hands of four companies in 
New York. A major victory toward controlling 
this grave national crisis could be won by 
effectively controlling the manufacturing 
quota of these four companies. These major 
companies argue that the problem is caused 
by “clandestine” illegal operators and not by 
legitimate companies. However reliable FBI 
figures reveal that 80% of amphetamines 
seized are manufactured legally. Control 
would seem simple, but it is not, because of 
the strong drug lobby. The Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn., has a Washington staff 
of 70 people, and a budget of $3.6 million. 
The health and well-being of thousands of 
young people is at stake here, and the private 
privileges of the drug companies should not 
be allowed to freely pave the road to 
destruction. 

Mayor’s CITIZENS NARCOTICS COMMITTEE 

REPORT 

Mayor Sam Yorty formed the Citizen's 
Narcotics Committee in January of 1969. As 
part of its assignment to recommend means 
of effectively attacking the illegal use and 
distribution of drugs. The major recom- 
mendation was formation of a Citizen's 
Watchdog Committee to monitor all phases 
of antinarcotics law enforcement, The com- 
mittee criticized the courts for laxity in sen- 
tencing, and generally assumed a “crime 
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and punishment” posture. KGFJ notes with 
grave concern that nothing was mentioned 
about forcing drug companies to curtail 
their production of amphetamines or pills. 
At stake in the over-production of drugs by 
legitimate drug companies, is the health and 
well-being of thousands of potential young 
addicts, many of them high school students. 
KGFJ has been constant in its insistence 
that pills are the major drug menace in our 
community. Fair and effective control of 
the over-production of pills is a law enforce- 
ment problem too. KGFJ recommends to the 
mayors committee that it amend its area of 
study to include recommendations as to how 
we may effectively, as citizens, deal with the 
manufacture of 40 pills for every man, 
woman and child in America. Many of these 
pills are used right here in Los Angeles. 
FINAL ON DOPE 

KGFJ has editorialized several times on 
the problem of narcotics, and the devastat- 
ing effect it has in our community, espe- 
cially on our youth. We're pleased that many 
other Los Angeles radio and television sta- 
tions and newspapers have now seen fit to 
join in the fight. 

These are our main conclusions: 

1. That pills are the main problem in our 
community. 

2. That most pills, far more than are 
needed medically, in fact are manufactured 
by the major pharmaceutical firms, legally. 

3. That no truly effective program for 
policing the production and distribution of 
pills is presently in practice. 

Our recommendation: 

That parents, concerned citizens, commu- 
nity, religious and civic organizations write 
letters, send telegrams, or make phone calls 
to elected officials, urging them to do all 
they can to get the State pharmaceutical 
board off its collective seat, and onto the 
job of fulfilling its responsibilities to the 
citizens of this community, this city, and 
this State. It seems obvious to KGFJ, that 
unless something of this scope is done, not 
only will the problem of narcotics not be 
eradicated, it will, in fact, continue to 
worsen. 


CONSUMERS AND NATURAL GAS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the American consumer is the 
chief victim of the shortage in natural 
gas supply, a shortage which already has 
resulted in many transmission and dis- 
tribution companies being forced to re- 
fuse additional service, because they can- 
not contract for or be certain of sufficient 
supplies. 

The latest example was reported last 
week by the Oil Daily, which said that 
the waiting list for natural gas service in 
Chicago contains 16,550 applications. 

That is the situation in just one of 
our great cities, and the problem is truly 
national in scope. All over the country 
Americans use natural gas on a vast 
scale—22 trillion feet of it last year. 
This convenient, economical, and clean- 
burning fuel now accounts for one-third 
of all U.S. energy consumption. And de- 
mand continues to rise. 

It is not only that gas distributing 
companies are having to put applicants 
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for service on a waiting list. Major in- 
terstate pipeline customers virtually 
ruled out new customer attachments last 
winter. Electric power generating plants 
fired by gas are threatened this sum- 
mer by their fuel supply situation. The 
Federal Power Commission announced 
last April that, in order to deal with 
gas shortages expected next winter pipe- 
line companies will be required to curtail 
sales to industrial consumers so that 
storage fields can be filled with gas for 
home heating and other domestic use. 

These are consequences that vitally af- 
fect the well-being of the people of the 
Nation. Unless a remedy is found—and 
soon—we face a crisis of the utmost grav- 
ity. 

The remedy lies in the discovery of ad- 
ditional gas reserves. But unfortunately, 
the growing demand for gas has been ac- 
companied by a drastic slowdown in the 
search for new reserves. 

Mr. Speaker, on last January 29, I in- 
troduced H.R. 2513, a bill designed as an 
important first step toward attacking the 
basic cause of this slowdown by providing 
an incentive for gas producers to step up 
their efforts to bring in new reserves. 

My bill, which I am pleased to say is 
cosponsored by a large number of my 
colleagues, is not a decontrol bill. It 
would make sales contracts between gas 
producers and interstate pipeline com- 
panies valid and binding once they are 
approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. That sounds simple, but the in- 
credible fact is that such contracts do 
not now possess these basic qualities. 

At present, the producer cannot know 
how much he will be paid for his gas, how 
long he will be paid a set price, how much 
gas he must deliver, or how long he must 
continue to make deliveries. He does not 
know how long he will receive a price 
which has been set by the Federal Power 
Commission before the Commission 
changes it. 

Under such circumstances, the pro- 
ducer’s incentive to search for new sup- 
plies of gas is inevitably reduced—and 
the consumers suffer. 

H.R. 2513 would remove some of the 
uncertainties, without removing the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s power to con- 
trol natural gas prices at the wellhead. 

Under the provisions of my bill, sales 
contracts between producers and pipe- 
lines would still have to be submitted to 
the Federal Power Commission, as they 
are now. The Commission could then 
either approve the contract, or approve 
it subject to conditions stipulated by the 
Commission, or disapprove it. 

The overall effect would be simply to 
establish solid ground upon which con- 
trols can be formulated and upon which 
plans can be made for finding new sup- 
plies of natural gas sufficient to meet the 
anticipated demand. 

Mr. Speaker, the metropolitan area I 
represent is, of course, a consumer, not 
a producer, of natural gas. Unless the 
supply shortage problem is solved, my 
consumer-constituents will suffer ex- 
treme hardship. So while the problem 
is national in scope, as I have said, it 
is to me also a pressing local problem. 

My bill will not bring an end to the 
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gas supply shortage in the immediate 
future, for it takes time to find and de- 
velop new gas reserves. But its enact- 
ment by Congress will represent signifi- 
cant first step toward solution by bring- 
ing reason and responsibility to the 
regulation of gas sales contracts. That 
step needs to be taken now. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
item from the Oil Daily, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, describing the waiting list 
for gas service in Chicago: 

PEOPLES’ WAITING List STILL Grows 

Cuicaco.—The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co, reported that its waiting list for natural 
gas service in Chicago had mounted to 16,550 
applications as of June 30, the one-year an- 
niversary of controls being placed on new 
attachments. 

This backlog, the utility said, represents 
an annual quantity of gas equivalent to that 
required to heat 287,300 average-sized, six- 
room homes. 

The waiting list is a result of restrictions 
instituted by the company last July 1 when 
the city’s strict new air pollution ordinances 
went into effect. The ordinances prompted 
a sharp increase in demand for clean-burn- 
ing natural gas at a time when a nation-wide 
shortage was already becoming apparent. 


THE LOCKHEED LOAN GUARANTEE 
HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee met in execu- 
tive “closed session” to review a staff re- 
port on the question of the Lockheed 
loan guarantee. The staff report was de- 
scribed by the chairman as a “detailed 
critical look at the proposal we have 
been asked to consider.” 

Unfortunately the staff report con- 
tained so much biased editorial comment 
and was so slanted that it is difficult for 
a committee member like myself to re- 
view the issue confronting the commit- 
tee on its merits. 

Further, I am concerned about asking 
witnesses to testify pro and con in good 
faith before a committee which has been 
preconditioned by an obvious staff effort 
to discredit the proposal in question, and 
by an executive committee session called 
on short notice for the purpose of re- 
viewing the staff report. 

I know that every member of the com- 
mittee is aware of the importance of the 
Lockheed matter. The implications of 
broad policy and precedent demand a 
careful and dispassionate search for and 
presentation of the facts. The prejudg- 
ments and bias of the staff report have 
only made the search for fact more diffi- 
cult. 

Personally I do not believe it is the 
obligation of Government to be an in- 
surer of last resort for any businesses, 
and I, therefore, tend to lean negatively 
on the proposal. 

Nevertheless, I am withholding final 
judgment until after the hearings and 
regret the committee staff could not have 
done so also. 

I am also concerned about an appar- 
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ent breach of House and committee rules 
in that no vote was taken by the com- 
mittee prior to the executive session to 
declare it closed. I believe such practice 
is contrary to the Reorganization Act of 
1970, the House Rules and the commit- 
tee’s own rules. I regularly vote against 
any closed meetings because I believe 
them to be inconsistent with responsible 
government, except where there are ob- 
vious security needs. Therefore I espe- 
cially disapprove of closed meetings 
called according to the whim of the com- 
mittee chairman. 

This doubly distasteful process—the 
prejudiced staff report prepared without 
the knowledge of at least some commit- 
tee members, including myself, and the 
committee’s executive session—are per- 
fect examples of why the public fre- 
quently indicates a lack of confidence in 
its elected officials. When one considers 
the fact that the hearings have been un- 
duly delayed already, the whole mess 
constitutes a very disappointing and 
clumsy prelude to the House's considera- 
tion of a most important matter. 


NO TIME FOR CROWDING 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 9 con- 
tains an excellent editorial concerning 
Hanoi’s latest offer on the prisoner of 
war issue in Vietnam. 

The editorial cogently deals with the 
dilemma facing President Nixon. The 
Christian Science Monitor suggests that 
Hanoi is doing its best to exploit the very 
difficult position the President is in, but 
even though this is the case, the Presi- 
dent is quite right in sounding interested 
and in exploring for all it is worth every 
offer for an honorable and quicker way 
out of the war. 

The desire for a quick end to the war 
is enormous and on the basis of Ameri- 
can domestic political considerations 
alone, an acceptance of Hanoi’s proposal 
would be a very popular decision. How- 
ever, the acceptance of Hanoi’s proposal 
includes many risks—high risks—that 
must be carefully evaluated in terms of 
foreign policy. That is precisely why the 
President dispatched Dr. Henry Kissinger 
to Vietnam to study the situation. 

As the editorial points out, we must 
wait until these studies are concluded 
and reported to the President before we 
try to push him into a decision. If factors 
point to an honorable and a quicker way 
to get out of the war, the President will 
act accordingly. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

No TIME FOR CROWDING 

Hanol is doing its best to exploit the very 
difficult position President Nixon is in on the 
peace and prisoners issue over Vietnam, but 
Mr. Nixon is quite right in sounding inter- 
ested and in exploring for all it is worth 
what just possibly could be an honorable 
and quicker way out of the war. 

The difficult position is one of those famil- 
iar hammer and anvil things. The anvil is 
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the bone-tiredness of the United States and 
its people about the war. The popular urge 
to a quick end is enormous, No man in re- 
sponsible position in Washington could do 
anything under these circumstances except 
be receptive to anything which looks even 
superficially like a peace offer. 

The hammer is the offer from Hanoi to 
hand back the prisoners in return for a com- 
plete American withdrawal from Vietnam— 
this year. 

Nothing is said in this offer about the other 
of the two conditions which American di- 
plomacy has consistently demanded in return 
for an American withdrawal. It has consist- 
ently wanted its prisoners home and a with- 
drawal of North Vietnam troops from South 
Vietnam to be phased with the withdrawal 
of American troops from South Vietnam. 

What Hanoi is saying is that it will be de- 
lighted to hand back the prisoners in return 
for the American withdrawal if Washington 
will simply forget about the North Vietnam- 
ese soldiers which probably by now make up 
a majority of the forces fighting against 
Saigon. 

In effect, this is a proposal that Washing- 
ton gamble on the armed forces of South 
Vietnam being able to survive without any 
American help at all after the end of this 
year against both the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnam. 

What would the risks be? 

They would probably be very high. At least, 
it has been a Washington calculation for 
some time that the armed forces of South 
Vietnam would not be ready to take care of 
themselves before June, 1972, at the earliest. 
The ARVN training program and the Amer- 
ican troop withdrawal program have both 
been geared to a June, 1972, deadline. So 
what Hanoi is really doing is using the pris- 
oners as bait for a six-month speedup in 
the American withdrawal program. 

If Mr. Nixon could afford the luxury of 
deciding whether to accept the offer on the 
basis of American domestic political con- 
siderations alone he would grab at it. To end 
the fighting, get the troops home, and hand 
over the fate of Saigon to the Saigonese 
themselves—would greatly ease his home 
problems, He would have everything to gain— 
immediately—and nothing to lose. 

But what would be the condition in South 
Vietnam six months or a year later? Would 
there be a composition of sorts between the 
Saigon regime and Hanoi? Would President 
Thieu be forced out of power and be replaced 
by others in favor of a settlement? And would 
the composition or settlement soon begin to 
look like a “coalition” of the various politi- 
cal forces in Vietnam, with the Communists 
gaining their political beachhead? 

That, presumably, is precisely what Henry 
Kissinger has been exploring for Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Kissinger has done some highly com- 
petent exploring of Vietnam conditions be- 
fore. We can assume that Mr. Nixon will take 
as favorable a view of the Hanoi offer as Mr. 
Kissinger’s advice will permit. 

Unless or until we learn what Mr. Kissinger 
concludes from his studies the rest of us can 
hope, but should not push. Mr. Nixon will go 
as fast and far toward peace as he dares. 

him right now should not and 
probably would not make any difference. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DROP CON- 
TEMPT PROCEEDINGS AGAINST 
STANTON 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a most persuasive letter from a knowl- 
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edgeable member of the working press, 
constructively arguing against the pro- 
posal to cite Mr. Frank Stanton, of CBS, 
for contempt of Congress. 

I agree with the reasoned views pre- 
sented and urge my colleagues to care- 
fully peruse the arguments contained in 
his letter, a copy of which I include with 
my remarks: 


CALIFORNIA FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE 
Hon. JEROME R. WALDIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would very much appreciate 
it if you would convey the following message 
concerning the C.B.S.-Frank Stanton matter 
to as many of the Members of the House of 
Representatives as you can. 

My name is Mr. Richard H. Fogel. 

I have been actively engaged in the news- 
paper field as a writer, reporter and editor 
for more than 25 years. What I have to offer 
is a personal view and not necessarily that of 
the Oakland Tribune where I am employed 
as Assistant Managing Editor. 

At present I am a Member at Large of the 
“National Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee” of Sigma Delta Chi and Chairman 
of Media Representatives for the Joint Com- 
mittee of Bench, Bar and Press in Califor- 
nia, I have also been a member of the Ad- 
visory Council to California Assembly's State 
Information Policy Committee, Chairman of 
the California Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee, and Chairman of the Associated Press 
News Executives’ Council at California and 
Nevada. 

In each of these capacities I have had to 
give considerable study and attention to the 
inter-relationships of Government and the 
press and the manner in which the free press 
works through the American Democratic Sys- 
tem for the good of the people. 

For such benefit as my experience might 
be worth, I would like to offer some com- 
ments regarding Dr. Frank Stanton, In do- 
ing so, I respectfully yet strongly urge all 
House Members to look deeply into the issues 
so they can fully perceive what's at stake. 

First, it is my observation our Democracy 
functions best when the press and elected 
representatives work jointly to see that the 
people are well informed about contemporary 
events and their significance. 

It is in my opinion, the proper function of 
Congress to investigate how information 
flows to the public. After all, news is the life 
blood that feeds the mental processes of our 
society. 

Perhaps, though, one needs experience in 
the news field to clearly know there is a line 
beyond which efforts to improve access to 
news information can unwittingly have a 
contrary effect. 

This situation is reached when an investi- 
gator goes back past the point of dissemi- 
nation and attempts to dissect as if in post- 
mortem the particular handling of a particu- 
lar news gathering effort. 

The result—when threat of punishment 
faces the Editor—is debilitating, destructive 
and intimidating to all the media. 

It can, in fact, destroy the right to edit, 
and the right to edit is what I feel Dr. Stan- 
ton is defending. 

It isn’t that the media is out of reach and 
shouldn't have to stand on the record of 
what’s published or broadcast. They should 
and Dr. Stanton does. 

It’s that the above described investigative 
approach withers free and diverse expression. 
It imposes an unsubtle censorship, and an 
unnerving prior restraint. 

In short, it interferes with honest judg- 
ment and inhibits the flow of information. 

I urge you: 

Do what you can to improve public access 
to news information. 
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Judge the press on performance as com» 
pared with discernible facts. 

Don’t shut off or constrict the life blood 
of our society. 

And listen, if you will, to this caution 
from Thomas Jefferson: 

“Man may be governed by reason and truth, 
Our first object would therefore be to leave 
open to him all the avenues to truth and 
the most effectual hitherto found is the 
Freedom of the Press.” 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD H. FOGEL. 


M. P. DOMINGOS III: OUTSTANDING 
PATRIOT 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. P. 
Domingos III, of Milltown, N.J., an out- 
standing patriot, recently gave a very 
moving speech to a group of Vietnam 
veterans from Walter Reed and Valley 
Forge Army Hospitals. 

Unfortunately, his speech did not re- 
ceive the press coverage it deserved, so 
I have inserted it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record with the hope that readers of 
the Recorp will give careful thought to 
what Mr. Domingos said on that day to 
amputee veterans. 

How wrong, unfair, and even tragic it 
is for newspapers, and radio and televi- 
sion stations to fail to give speeches like 
his the same coverage that the protesters 
get. I strongly believe it is the duty of 
the communications media to publish all 
sides of a controversy—and then have 
their readers, listeners, and viewers de- 
cide which side is right. But to only show 
one side of a question is a disservice to 
freedom itself. So I salute Mr. Domingos, 
an outstanding patriot. 

The speech follows: 


SPEECH GIVEN By M. P. Domincos III, To A 
GROUP OF VIETNAM VETERANS FROM WALTER 
REED AND VALLEY FORGE ARMY HOSPITALS ON 
APRIL 30, 1971, aT THE GREENBRIER RESTAU- 
RANT, NORTH Brunswick, N.J. 


I find it very disturbing that there are 
those in America who would seek to “lump 
together”, polarize, prejudge and automati- 
cally slot we Vietnam Veterans as being 
either for or against the war; as being pot- 
heads or racists; as being flag-wavers or 
super-patriots, as assassins or what have you. 
These attempts are evident to me just by 
reading the newspaper, observing some of the 
mass media coverage, or watching some of 
the so-called “talk” shows displaying the 
“typical Vietnam Veteran”. 

We are veterans of a war which I feel at 
the present time no man can accurately pre- 
dict what the last entry in the log will be. 
Only time will tell how this one will be 
recorded in history. I do not, however, con- 
sider myself, nor do I feel that most Vietnam 
Veterans consider themselves, as being repre- 
sented by the vocal few who in all encom- 
passing terms purport to represent the many. 
Just as there are complexities of the war, 
there are complexities amongst the veterans 
of that war. 

My experience has shown that most of you 
will do as I have done. You come back, get 
patched up as best you can, go on home to 
your families, friends, and loved ones and 
get on with the business of putting your 
lives back together. Most of you will do this 
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quietly and unobtrusively with a little hell- 
raising and party-going thrown in. I might 
add at this point that you are going to find 
it increasingly more difficult to get on with 
this business of putting your lives back to- 
gether because of economic conditions, high 
unemployment, and public opinion in gen- 
eral. 

I would suggest to you today that before 
we get on with our lives that perhaps now 
is the time for a few more voices to be heard. 
Now is the time because I view the current 
trend of “lumping together", polarizing, and 
prejudging, if allowed to continue, to be 
detrimental to the Vietnam Veteran over the 
long haul. 

I firmly contend that each man must stand 
for what he believes—and I defend that 
right—but no matter what those beliefs, the 
fact remains that he has served. Most of us 
here today will carry proof of that service 
with us for the rest of our lives. 

I have my own thoughts about my service. 
I feel that I served with dignity; and as long 
as there is a breath left in me I will defend 
my right, your right, and the right of Viet- 
nam Veterans to be Veterans with that same 
dignity. 

So I say to those here today and, in fact, 
to all the American people—do not group, 
polarize, or prejudge us. Each of us have 
our own thoughts and views and if asked 
will express them; but give us that right 
and above all let us maintain our dignity. 

I have not attempted to speak for any of 
you men here today—to do so would be 
wrong. These have been my thoughts and 
my opinions. 

Let me end with a thought which has 
stayed with me since my days at Walter 
Reed. I do not remember where I first read 
or heard it but it is called simply— 

A PRAYER 
O’ Lord lest I go my complacent way 
Piease help me to remember 
That somewhere out there a man 
Died for me today. 
As long as there be war 
I must ask and answer 
Am I worth dying for? 


THREATENED STEEL STRIKE COULD 
HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, negotia- 
tions between the United Steelworkers of 
America and the steel management have 
been continuing for over a week here in 
Washington and reports indicate that 
the steel management makes every effort 
to play down the number of inexcusable 
increases in steel prices over the last cou- 
ple of years. The executive department 
has made no effort whatsoever to curtail 
these prices or to take steps to persuade 
the steel monopoly from feeding the fires 
of inflation by the several recent steel 
price increases. 

It was only a year ago last December 
that both Houses of Congress, by a sub- 
stantial majority, gave President Nixon 
complete authority to freeze prices and 
wages but after over 18 months have 
passed the inflation-curbing legislation 
remains in the White House files without 
any affirmative action. 

I am including with my remarks a 
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news item which only recently was in 
the Hammond, Ind., Times informing the 
public of a 634-percent increase in price 
in the cost of steel. These price raises 
have indirectly affected the high cost of 
living for millions throughout the coun- 
try when they buy homes, automobiles, 
refrigerators, working utensils, et cetera. 

CALUMET STEEL PLANTS JOIN PRICE HIKE 

Youncstown, OHnI0.—Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube, and Bethlehem Steel Co. have fol- 
lowed the industry’s giant by hiking hot 
and cold-rolled and galvanized steel prices 
$8.50 to $13 per ton. 

U.S. Steel, the nation’s largest producer, 
announced Wednesday it was increasing its 
prices 614 per cent. Bethlehem is the na- 
tion’s second largest steel producer. 

Inland Steel, the country’s sixth largest 
producer, and Kaiser Steel, the 10th, went 
along with the hike late Friday, bringing 
the total to seven companies who have in- 
creased prices. 

Arnco, Jones and Laughlin, and Republic 
had made their announcements earlier. 

The increases are scheduled to take effect 
in June and July. 

Hot and cold-rolled and galvanized steel 
are extensively used in cars and home ap- 
pliances. They account for about one-third 
of all American steel shipments, about 31 
million out of 93 million tons. 

President Nixon was reported to have ex- 
pressed disappointment with the latest price 
hikes. The White House had applied pres- 
sure to get a proposed 12 per cent increase 
by Bethlehem in the price of construction 
steels rolled back to 6.8 per cent last January. 

Many major industrial users of steel said 
they had not decided whether prices of their 
products would be increased. 

Youngstown said the new prices will be 
effective June 16 on carbon and high 
strength hot-rolled steel bands, increased 
$8.50 per ton. 

Hot-rolled sheets will be boosted $9 per 
ton; hot-rolled strip will be increased $9 
per ton. Galyanized sheets are being raised 
$13 per ton. 

But cold-rolled sheets, Youngstown said, 
are being increased $12 per ton on July 1. 

A national steel industry publication has 
said that in helping their customers hedge 
against a steelworkers' strike this summer, 
U.S. Mills are running at or near record 
rates, 

It is estimated that raw steel output in 
the week ended May 8 was 2,943 net tons, 
down slightly from the all-time weekly rec- 
ord of 2,960 million net tons made the pre- 
ceding week, 


A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS BY 
MARGUERITE E. PERRY 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a very stir- 
ring speech was delivered by Mrs. Mar- 
guerite E. Perry during her tenure as 
State Americanization Chairman of the 
Cabrillo Civic Clubs, Inc., of California 
entitled “Our Flag; An Eyewitness of His- 
tory.” 

I was very moved by Mrs. Perry’s pa- 
triotic address and tribute to our Na- 
tion’s flag and I would like her speech in- 
cluded in the Record so that others may 
also be privileged to know it. 

The speech follows: 
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Our FLAG—THE EYEWITNESS OF HISTORY 


I am your Flag. In the year 1777 I became 
the official Flag of the United States of 
America. I have witnessed many changes dur- 
ing our history and what a shocking docu- 
ment it is. For the growing up of a nation 
is as painful as the maturity of youth. Let us 
picture our “Fore-fathers" and the Pioneers 
of yester-year who with untold fortitude and 
sheer determination hewed out an existence, 
suffering hardships and self denials. The 
graduate climb to education, for those who 
dared to teach. The wheels of Progress are 
turning, the invention of machinery, making 
life easier and crops plentiful. The loco- 
motive is here, also known as the “Iron 
Horse”, its magnitude of power played an im- 
portant part in the development of our Na- 
tion's History. Not only shortening the dis- 
tance from city to farm, but around the 
world. The “Horse and buggy” are now ex- 
tinct. The automobile has taken its place. 

is on its way. The destruction of 
natural resources and the beauty of Nature, 
replaced by steel and cement. The “Jet Age" 
is here, bringing us closer to nations abroad, 
time barrier and distance no problem. The 
assassination of a President and one that 
might have been. Our people of today, for- 
getting their moral standards of decency and 
respect. There are those that “slither” 
among us, poisoning the minds of young and 
old, selling the seed of destruction that re- 
duces the brain, leaving a shell of hollow 
heads. There are those that denounce their 
country and those that live a life of laziness, 
equallidness and destruction of unknown 
terms. The nations that turn against us, 
when we are the ones they beg for “help” 
no matter what the need may be and their 
retaliation is not in the category of Thank- 
fulness. Why must there be chaos on both 
sides of the water? When the elements of 
nature can cause destruction beyond all 
imagination? Floods, fire, famine, earth- 
quakes, cyclones, sickness and disease which 
no man has control over? Yet the drums still 
beat. 

We are now in the crisis of all times as a 
Democratic Government. We are in the prog- 
ress of electing a new President. Will he be 
one that will live up to his promises, obliga- 
tions he owes to his Country and his People? 
Will he replenish our Treasury? Will he cur- 
tail the public debt? Will he keep our money 
at home? Will he see that foreign countries 
pay their debt? Will he see that Welfare no 
longer exists, only to those in dire need, and 
the beating of the drums be silenced for- 
ever? Or is it just another “Changing of the 
Guards?” One that will be numb with 
power to “wallow” in the “Blood Money” 
from the sacrifice of thcse human lives and 
the squeezing of man’s livelihood in this mad 
hysteria in Governmental power? Do not 
think I am condemning this country. It is 
the land of my Birth. I too have inherited 
these shocking and unsavory epis-des and 
fought for survival. I have been trampled, 
burned, torn to shreds, spat upon and cursed. 
But I am not alone, for besides me flies the 
flag with the insignia of the Bear, it too has 
fought for supremacy and on February 3rd 
in the year 1911 the Picneers’ dream came 
true, for on that day it became the official 
flag of the Great State of California. These 
are the pitfalls, tragedies and bitter sacri- 
fices we must face in the growing up of a 
Nation. This is America. We are all Ameri- 
cans, whether Native born or by Adoption. 
This is still the “Greatest Nation” in all the 
World. We will never relinquish our “Unity,” 
our “Heritage” nor our “Freedom.” We shall 
regain our dignity and respect and excell in 
the eyes of the World. For I am the “Stars 
and Stripes,” the “Symbol” of which we live 
by and should be as “Sacred” to you as the 
“Prayer Book” or the “Rosary” you hold in 
your hands on Sunday. For this is the “United 
States of America” the Country to which we 
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all belong. It is my “Fervent Prayer” That 
the animosities of man and all nations be 
swept away; that Peace, Freedom and Friend- 
ship prevail before the end of time. For I am 
your FLAG, the Eyewitness of History. 


THE DULLES-EISENHOWER RULES 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in one of those ironic twists of 
history which so often impose themselves 
upon the affairs of men, many politicians 
and commentators, once scornful, are 
now looking back at the Eisenhower 
years with respect and fondness. In 
retrospect, the firm, but cautious foreign 
policy directed by President Eisenhower 
looks very sound indeed—particularly 
when compared to our Nation’s subse- 
quent course of action in Southeast Asia. 

In my mind, the present Nixon doc- 
trine is—at least in part—an attempt to 
reassert the essential validity of the 
Eisenhower policies. It is an attempt to 
strike a reasonable balance between at- 
tempting to do too much and too little. 
It is an attempt to maintain a credible 
presence in the world without assuming 
& policeman’s role. 

This is an effort well worth our sup- 
port; and I hope that Congress encour- 
ages the administration to continue its 
reassessment of our foreign commit- 
ments and responsibilities. In this con- 
nection, the July 6 editorial of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor may prove to be cf 
interest to my colleagues, The editorial 
emphasizes the cautious realism which 
ruled our foreign policy under President 
Eisenhower; and it indicates that we can 
learn much by recalling those days 
which, though fraught with danger, 
avoided despair. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

THE DULLES-EISENHOWER RULES 

When all the meanings of all the words 
in the Pentagon papers are added up and put 
together and analyzed and squeezed down 
for what is most important we think we have 
a pretty good idea where it will all come out. 

We think it will mean that back in the 
days of Dwight D. Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles the United States had a pretty 
sound set of operating principles for Amer- 
ican foreign policy which their successors 
could, to their advantage, have honored more 
than they did. 

Mr. Dulles was great on high-flown rhet- 
oric and thus earned for himself the title 
of “brinksman.” He even invented “brink- 
manship" by the claim that he found it nec- 
essary to walk up close to the “brink of 
war.” Yet the truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Dulles’s actual operating policies, as distinct 
from his rhetorical policies, when tempered 
by Eisenhower caution were conservative and 
restrained. 

In the Dulles speeches which did not make 
headlines, and in his private conversations 
and in his actual management of American 
foreign policy he worked out for President 
Eisenhower a set of rules under which he 
would approve or disapprove of an American 
commitment to friendly factions in countries 
under real or presumed danger of internal 
or external aggression. 
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He was willing to give economic and mili- 
tary aid and even, if necessary, send Ameri- 
can troops provided that: 

1. The government in the country involved 
requested aid. 

2. The government requesting aid was in 
effective control of the bulk of the country. 

3. The government was backed by a ma- 
jority of the population, and 

4. Government and people were ready, 
willing, and able to fight effectively in their 
own defense. 

Under this formula all of Western Eu- 
rope, much of the Mediterranean, most of 
Latin America, South Korea, Japan, Ocean- 
ia, and Southeast Asia were kept out of the 
hands of adventurers and adventurous ele- 
ments unfriendly to the United States and 
its allies. Egypt was a loss against the 
plusses. 

Even more important, so long as the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles formula was observed, the 
United States did not get into any difficulty 
too big for it to handle. To oversimplify, 
President Eisenhower believed in interven- 
tion—when the odds were on his side. Play- 
ing it cautiously paid off. He never got him- 
self dangerously overextended. 

Intervention in Vietnam was not measured 
by the old Eisenhower-Dulles rules. Had 
they been applied, there never would have 
been an American commitment there at all 

In the beginning there was never even a re- 
quest for American troops. President Diem 
had to be maneuvered into asking for them. 
It was his fatal misfortune that he did let 
himself get talked into asking for them. 

At no time was the regime in Saigon 
in substantial control of the bulk of the 
country. There is no convincing evidence 
that it has enjoyed the solid support of a 
majority of the people. And the evidence 
is still all too painful that government and 
people have yet to acquire the will and ca- 
pacity to fight their own battles. 

The Etisenhower-Dulles formula would 
have justified intervention in Korea. It 
would not have justified the massive inter- 
vention in Vietnam which came during the 
Kennedy-Johnson era. Every rule in their 
formula was ignored by the commitment to 
Vietnam. 

The chances are that when the Vietnam 
affair is really over and the books are closed, 
as they are bound to be one of these days 
soon, someone will remember it all as an 
example—of how safer the old formula really 
was. 


TRIBUTE TO DOROTHY ANDREWS 
KABIS 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, July 8, in Odessa, the State of Dela- 
ware paid its final tribute to Dorothy 
Andrews Kabis, Treasurer of the United 
States, who died July 3, 1971. 

I include my remarks upon that oc- 
casion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REMARKS OF MR. DU PONT 

I know that all of us here today feel very 
deep regret at the death of Dottie Kabis, for 
we have all known her not only as a great 
personal friend but as Delaware's leading 
lady in public life. She participated in public 
service from Odessa to Washington, with a 
list of positions and honors that could fill a 
book. Her activities spanned the St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, the Central Grange, the 
National Federation of Republican Women, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
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and eventually the United States Treasury, 
which she served as the 33rd Treasurer of 
the United States. 

Such great involvement naturally leaves 
an enormous vacuum which is as great as her 
circle of friends and generous commit- 
ments—a great vacuum indeed which will 
be especially felt here in Odessa—in the 
Church, the Women’s Club, and the DAR, to 
mention a few. 

The task of eulogizing such a person who 
had such broad influence in the community, 
the State and the Nation becomes most dif- 
ficult. A few well chosen phrases can hardly 
convey the essence of her active life, but 
perhaps in perspective we can reflect on the 
types of things Dottie stood for. 

I think above all she was a patriot. Web- 
ster defines a patriot as one who loves her 
country and zealously supports its authority 
and interests. Although a term tradition- 
ally applied to those men who fight wars for 
the preservation of Democracy, I think it 
particularly fitting for Dottie. Her energies 
were tirelessly devoted to the service of the 
community whether that community be 
Odessa, Delaware or the Nation itself. Her 
tasks were not limited to what most of us 
think is patriotism. Her brand of patriotism 
was a commitment of self. She worked with 
the Grange, with election reform in Odessa, 
the Republican Party, and finally the Treas- 
ury of the United States. She worked zeal- 
ously in various capacities in the highest 
spirit of citizen participation. This is not 
the simple flag waving patriotism, but it is 
the kind of active patriotism which is the 
legacy of this nation, and the backbone of 
democracy. 

Her unswerving devotion to service to the 
community and the Nation came at a time 
when cynicism and detachment were in 
vogue, but she responded to the detached 
doubters with enthusiastic participation. As 
government became a questionable service 
in the eyes of the cynics, Dottie increased her 
involvement in public service, and by the 
time of her unfortunate death, she served 
a community that reached from Odessa to 
Washington. 

The State of Delaware, which has long 
prided itself in its contribution to the Na- 
tion now can look on Dottie as among the 
great representatives of the State. I think 
that this greatness can be attributed to a 
patriotic devotion and sense of community 
that knew only the bounds of time. 

To call Dottie a great patriot is hardly 
enough, but this is the essence of her 
energy and devotion—she was never one 
who knew the confines of a precise definition 
On December 7, 1787 Delaware became the 
state that started our nation. Dottie Kabis 
carried on in the patriotic tradition that 
made Delaware first. By her efforts, she 
helped keep Delaware first. To have done 
that is to have done a great deal. 


NIXON'S - WARNING TO UNITED 
STATES: NEGATIVISM NO HELP 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 3 in a simple, impressive ceremony 
broadcast nationwide from the National 
Archives Building, the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Era was launched. In 
his remarks President Nixon chose to 
stress a theme which has in recent years 
received all too little attention; name- 
ly, “What’s Right With America.” He 
said: 
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To look at America with clear eyes today 
is to see every reason for pride and little 
for shame, great cause for gratitude and little 
for regret, strong grounds for hope and none 
for despair. The crucial challenge now is to 
hold the high ground of confidence, cour- 
age, and faith that is rightly ours and to 
avoid the quicksand of fear and doubt. 


As I fully concur with the President’s 
timely statement I was particularly 
pleased to note that the Detroit News in 
its editorial of Thursday, July 8, 1971, 
“Negativism No Help” has responded to 
and elaborated upon the President's 
theme which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues: 


Nrxon’s WARNING TO UNITED STATES: 
NEGATIVISM No HELP 


America has been the world's greatest 
power for such a long time that it’s hard for 
American citizens to imagine being anything 
less. So when the President warns that our 
nation, like ancient Greece and Rome, may 
decay and vanish, most of us regard his rhet- 
oric as somewhat overdrawn. 

We look about us. Where are the crumbling 
pillars he describes? 

In the first place, civilizations don’t crum- 
ble rapidly before the eyes. The decay occurs 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, until finally one 
realizes, upon looking back to a former time, 
how vastly things have changed. 

In the second piace, President Nixon was 
speaking in figurative terms. Thus, when a 
citizen examines the moral fiber of the coun- 
try, es compared with that of 25 years ago, he 
realizes something has changed for the worse 
in the national character. 

We've acquired a false, morbid and perva- 
sive sense of guilt. We've carried self-criti- 
cism aod the practice of national muckraking 
to pathological extremes. We're getting so we 
don't like ourself. 

The nation has come to this sad state of 
affairs by many paths. In trying to rear a 
generation free of hardship, it has reared a 
generation insatiable in its demands and sav- 
age in its disparagement of this country. The 
news media, in their search for the story of 
impact, have exaggerated social ills and made 
the system into a villain. Politicians, instead 
of rallying the country’s moral resources, 
have played to the gallery. 

As a nation, we need to look in the mirror 
and tell ourself occasionally that we like 
what we see. President Nixon did just that 
when he observed: 

“We have been in four wars in this cen- 
tury and four times young Americans have 
gone abroad. We have done so without any 
idea of conquest or domination, We have lost 
hundreds of thousands of lives and we have 
not gotten a thing out of any of it, and we 
have helped each of our enemies, after each 
of the wars, get on his feet again.” 

So, the President is asking, what are we so 
ashamed of? What other nation has more de- 
served the position of preeminence held by 
this one? Why should the problems of the 
moment obscure the good that we have done 
and are doing? 

The United States, by the way, is not mere- 
ly engaged in a contest with its own former 
image. This is a much more competitive world 
than it was 25 years ago, when the United 
States was the mightest military power and 
possessed the only strong economy among the 
major powers. 

Today, Russia rivals our military power. 
Our economic leadership is challenged by the 
Soviets, by Red China, by Western Europe 
and the Common Market and by that Pacific 
giant, Japan, which has already surpassed the 
United States in the production of steel. 

If America loses its confidence and stum- 
bles, there are now many others who will help 
it fall and who will eagerly fill the gap of 
leadership. 
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So the President was not engaging in melo- 
dramatic rhetoric. He was issuing a coldly 
realistic warning against the persistence of a 
national attitude that can make the United 
States a second-rate and dwindling power. 


VIETNAMESE OPINION POLL CALLS 
THIEU A QUISLING 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of our country’s massive involvement in 
the Vietnam war, it is amazing how little 
we have studied Vietnamese public 
opinion. Until very recently, I do not 
think there was a single Vietnamese 
opinion poll that was publicly available. 
But now Time magazine has performed 
a public service by releasing such a poll 
in its July 12 issue. 

It seems that three conclusions can be 
drawn from this poll: 

First. The negative impressions Viet- 
namese have of the American presence 
relate to a degrading and undermining 
of their basic cultures and society. In 
contrast, their positive impressions cen- 
ter around relatively unimportant—to a 
Vietnamese—items such as building 
roads and fighting Communism. 

Second. A majority of the Vietnamese 
people either have no explanation for 
the American presence, or feel we are 
there because of unworthy motives. 

Third, and most important. A large 
majority believe that the Thieu Govern- 
ment is American controlled. To appre- 
ciate the significance of this finding, we 
must remember that the greatest—per- 
haps the only—source of national pride 
to a Vietnamese is his country’s 2,000- 
year history of fighting off invasions by 
major powers. Vietnamese folklore and 
history is permeated with heroic and ul- 
timately successful struggles to rid their 
country of the Chinese, and more re- 
cently the French and the Japanese. The 
greatest public virtue a Vietnamese can 
have is a record of nationalism, of in- 
dependence from all foreign control. The 
greatest public fault a Vietnamese can 
have—far greater than corruption, wife- 
beating, or dope pushing—is to be con- 
sidered an agent of a foreign power. 

This is the fault General Thieu has in 
spades. 

I insert the article containing the 
poll, from Time magazine of July 12, 
1971, in the Recorp at this point. 

[From Time magazine, July 12, 1971] 
THE UNITED STATES AS SCAPEGOAT 

Long before the Viet Nam papers were 
liberated from the Pentagon's files, Ameri- 
cans had endlessly debated the question of 
why the U.S. ever got into the war. The offi- 
cial rationale was, and remains, that the 
South Vietnamese need and want U.S. help 
to maintain their independence. In fact, the 
feelings of the Vietnamese people were rarely 
considered by U.S. policymakers. Recently, a 
more or less formal poll was taken among the 
South Vietnamese to find out what, in their 
view, the U.S. has been up to. The answers, 
gathered by U.S.-trained poll takers in five 
areas from Qui Nhon on the central coast to 
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Can Tho in the Mekong Delta, range from 
balanced to bizarre. 


CHOOSING NOT TO WIN 


In Saigon, 30% of those questioned said 
the U.S. was in Viet Nam to stop Commu- 
nism. But 44% could not—or would not—of- 
fer any explanation for the massive U.S. 
presence. A sizable minority of 17% said the 
Americans were there primarily to test their 
new weapons or to make money for muni- 
tions manufacturers. Nobody suggested, 
however, as do some New Leftists in the U.S., 
that Washington plunged so deeply into the 
war to exploit the oil that has recently been 
discovered off the shores of South Viet Nam. 
A majority said that the U.S. could have 
won the war but chose not to do so for its 
Own perverse and selfish reasons. 

What good has the U.S. done for Viet Nam? 
Almost three-fourths of those questioned in 
Can Tho cited the fight against Communism 
and the roads and bridges that the U.S. has 
built. But 12% could think of nothing spe- 
cific, and 14% insisted that the U.S. has done 
no good at all. When the same group was 
asked what were the worst things Americans 
had done, 78% cited the corruption of Viet- 
namese youth, women, customs and tradi- 
tions, the use of Vietnamese officials as 
“henchmen,” the undermining of the coun- 
try’s politics and economy, and the disregard 
of its national sovereignty, dignity, life and 
property. The remaining 22% had “no 
opinion.” Perhaps the most savage view of 
the U.S. impact recently appeared in the op- 
position newspaper Hoa Binh, which printed 
a cartoon showing Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon literally raping the country. 

A large majority—ranging from 71% in 
Can Tho to 83% in Nha Trang—thought the 
U.S. controlled the Saigon government. The 
general attitude was summarized by another 
opposition newspaper, Cong Luan, in an edi- 
torial on the presidential elections scheduled 
for October: “As to what candidate has the 
greatest chance for success, all Vietnamese 
agree with the Vice President [Nguyen Cao 
Kyl] that the most trustworthy prophet is 
none other than [U.S. Ambassador] Ells- 
worth Bunker.” Translation: Bunker knows 
because Bunker decides. A cartoon in Sai- 
gon’s Tin Sang daily summarizes a wide- 
spread feeling; it shows Ambassador Bunker, 
called “the Father of the Country,” rocking a 
cradle labeled “Viet Nam.” 

Most of those polled felt that U.S. civilians 
in Viet Nam tended to be honest, courteous 
and industrious, with the exception of con- 
struction workers. Many praised U.S. military 
men for their hard work and sincerity. But 
servicemen were also criticized as “drunk- 
ards, haughty, licentious men who wore 
ridiculous clothes and seemed indifferent to 
accidents for which they were responsible." 


JUST DEMONSTRATORS 


To explore these attitudes more deeply, 
Trme’s Saigon Bureau Chief Jonathan Larsen 


“in recent weeks interviewed a number of 


well-educated South Vietnamese. The inter- 
views demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
even the most sophisticated Vietnamese 
blame the U.S. for a wide range of war-in- 
duced problems, from economic crises to 
political corruption. Items: 

A newspaper editor: 

“At first, the Vietnamese thought the 
Americans were very generous, with ideal- 
ism to fight Communism. But after years of 
seeing you behave in bars, driving recklessly 
and insulting our people, we know that we 
were wrong to put you so high. You put a 
woman too high, and then you marry her 
and realize you were deceived, So it is with 
you and us. You had no time to show your 
culture, your education, your civilization. 
You were too busy fighting the war. The 
French had time. They showed us their 
music, their schools, their culture. If our 
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people could see you in the States, they 
would have a far better impression. But here 
they see GIs running over innocent people 
and fleeing the scene of the accident. 

“You thought that you were superior and 
did not want to ask our advice. You didn't 
know how to approach the Vietnamese. What 
you needed was a Dale Carnegie course in 
how to get along with the Vietnamese. Take 
the title ‘advisers,’ which you have given 
yourselves, To us, an adviser should be some- 
one who is superior in every way, who can 
give you advice on all subjects, on life, on 
love. You are really just ‘demonstrators.’ You 
show us how to shoot the M-16 and fiy the 
F-5, and we need you for that. But you are 
not ‘advisers." You thought that by giving 
us an easy life, a television, a washing ma- 
chine, a car, that we could fight Communism 
better. That is not true, You must have 
discipline, you must make sacrifices to fight 
Communism. We have become bourgeois, al- 
though we were not born to be bourgeois.” 

An opposition deputy in the lower house: 
“The people in the country believe that you 
are here to sell weapons. because the U.S. 
is run by the manufacturers of big weapons. 
The American policy is to make small coun- 
tries dependent on the Americans. How can 
the people believe that the Americans are 
here, as Mr. Nixon says, so that the people 
can choose their own fate and their own 
leaders, when the U.S. Government so openly 
supports President Thieu?” 

A textile manufacturer: "When we were in 
bad straits in 1965, the Americans came here 
to rescue the Vietnamese, so the majority of 
the people thought the Americans came here 
to defend them. But as the war wore on, 
they realized, no, the Americans came here 
to help themselves. The people feel perhaps 
you do not want to end the war.” 

A civil engineer: “Americans came like 
firemen to extinguish the fire, but they 
haven’t done the job, and now they are go- 
ing home. It’s unbelievable. Fine, we will put 
out the fire ourselves, but you have taken 
the water, the pump and the ladder with 
you. Once we knew how to put out these 
fires with bucket brigades, but now we are 
used to your technology, and you are taking 
it away. Many people believe things were 
better in 1961 than they are today. There 
were no motorcycles then, few radios. Now 
the people are making more money and there 
is more democracy, but the morality of the 
society is declining sharply. Our spiritualism 
has given way to materialism.” 

A college professor: “The Vietnamese can 
win the victory, but first we must stop the 
‘graspers.’ To stop this corruption, we need 
the CIO, the FBI and the CID [the Army's 
Criminal Investigation Division]. Everything 
in Viet Nam is planned by the Americans, 
including who sits in the palace. If the 
Americans don’t want Nguyen Van Thieu for 
President, he will leave—it is as simple as 
that. If they want to stop the corruption and 
the grasping, they can do it.” 

It is distressing but hardly surprising that 
so many Vietnamese see the Americans as 
scapegoats for almost everything that is 
wrong with their country today. Many of 
the accusations are not only untrue but 
cruel. The idea that the U.S. would pour 
$125 billion and 45,000 lives into the coun- 
try with the idea of “undermining” it is 
absurd; yet some Vietnamese insist that such 
is the case. Illogically, many are convinced 
that the U.S. is supporting Thieu and at the 
same time trying to weaken the Thieu gov- 
ernment. 

According to a nationwide poll, 66% of the 
Vietnamese people are aware of the U.S. 
troop withdrawal. Of these, 56% approve of 
the U.S. departure—possibly because they 
feel spurned—and do not appear to be overly 
concerned about the consequences. While 
21% of this group think the position of the 
North Vietnamese will be strengthened, 38% 
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foresee only a short-term problem that the 
South Vietnamese can handle. A scant 15%, 
however, believe that ARVN is strong enough 
to maintain control without any hitches. 


TROUBLE WITH STOP IS START 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the article 
that follows, written by Mr. Dave Wilson 
of Shawnee, Okla., appeared in the Sun- 
day Escort supplement of the Shawnee 
News-Star, June 27, 1971. 


It brings an approach worth reading, 
calling for commonsense and optimism 
in international relations. 

I include the article: 

TROUBLE WITH Srop Is START 
(By Dave Wilson) 

Sickened at seeing and hearing big shots 
strumming away on the hackneyed ‘STOP’ 
theme, why shouldn’t a cowhand blow his 
top? Teddy Roosevelt blew his in a construc- 
tive way and remember, Teddy sat the same 
stock-saddle and rode the same range for 
many, many years as did this cowhand, The 
truth of the matter is that the human who 
sits the saddle doesn’t necessarily have an 
idie mind. In fact the lonesome range is a 
good place to paint pictures in the mind, 
talking to one’s self. Nor do such pictures 
need be day dreams nor idle fancy. Remem- 
ber Buddha sat in the shade of a tree—Christ 
and Moses went to the top of a mountain in 
order to communicate with themselves! 

When Teddy Roosevelt sat in a different 
saddle in a White House he didn’t START 
hammering on STOP. He STARTED, period! 
Started new and constructive movements, 
that is, Isn't this the only way progress has 
even been made Never in all history have 
STOP campaigns accomplished anything! 

So, in good conscience, I'm STARTing blow- 
ing-off against the STOPpers! There is en- 
tirely too much anti-this and anti-that and 
not enough for-this and for-that. ANTI is a 
backing-away-from.a problem—FOR is fac- 
ing it head-on and tying into it, seeking the 
solution. 

In the June issue of Look we are con- 
fronted -with two dazzling articles by illus- 
trious members of our plush-bottom-Con- 
gress-sitters, blowing off steam in a Dump 
Nixon Campaign and a general revamping of 
both political parties: End the war—get-the- 
boys-home—pull in our horns—get-busy- 
with-our-own-knitting is the general theme. 

Fine, super-fine! But completely over- 
looked is the fact that we still face Com- 
munism, home or abroad! The war in ques- 
tion is not a Southeast-Asian-War! Its un- 
dertones are the conflicting idtologies of Com- 
munism and Capitalism or Free Enterprise. 
Until these opposing forces are reconciled 
there can be no peace at home or abroad— 
there can be no Peace on Earth! 

Instead of STOP-this and STOP-that why 
don’t someone on one side or the other 
START something NEW and constructive? 
Isn't it time to take stock of the situation 
and admit that we are in an empasse—a 
world stalemate? Communism can’t win— 
Capitalism can't win: The destruction of 
either means the destruction of both, in fact 
it means the destruction of Life on earth! 
What is the alternative? Does it take a gold- 
en-voiced Senator, a Quiz Kid, a Genius or 
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a Superman to see that there MUST be com- 
promise—a blending? 

Nor does it take a bushel of brains on either 
side to realize that neither system has at- 
tained ultimate perfection; both are in the 
process of painfully trying to evolve toward 
a higher plane. Then why for the sake of 
Communism/Capitalism, the sake of Life on 
earth and for God’s sake why, why, why not 
pull down the bars of nationalism, put our 
eggs into the same basket and all START 
pulling together in a common effort to pro- 
tect those precious eggs instead of throwing 
lead at them! The eggs are Earth and Life 
itself. The species of animal called MAN is 
the only being on earth that can protect 
those eggs. Nations are but communities of 
men. 

Is this idea fantastic? Not if we examine 
it with the sense of a horse instead of Greek 
Ego reddened eyes and selfish motives. 

Sure it is stupendous but isn’t it better to 
attempt something big rather than steep in 
the stupid stupor where we now find our- 
selves bubbling in the caldron of despair? 

Sure it calls for big thinking—bold ac- 
tion! A revamping of not only all political 
structures but of the economic, religious 
and social structures as well. But after all, 
what is Life on earth and human purpose 
unless it is to work toward a higher and 
better plane of existence? Isn't that what 
every ideology is striving for? Then why not 
strive together and act like the image we are 
supposed to be! 

Let it be admitted at the outset that the 
gold/silver/material wealth incentive of 
Greed/Ego must be supplanted with an in- 
centive of service, Rubles, dollars, franks, 
pounds, marks, etc., must be supplanted by 
Certificates representing Man-Hour Energy. 
Material things are not intrinsic wealth. 
LIFE is the only real wealth on this earth. 
Man has the ability to START Life on a new 
road that leads upward toward the goal all 
nations aspire to. Has he the will to sensibly 
use his talents instead of slumping into the 
tragic state of irresponsibility of the pres- 
ent trend? 

As the song so aptly puts it let's, “Take a 
look at ourselves and maybe we will look at 
others differently.” May I list a few of the 
antis? For instance, we are familiar with 
Anti: Nixon, War, Republican, Democrat, 
Establishment, Law-and-Order, Communism, 
Christian, Jew—on and on and on, the list 
is endless. We have reached the point where 
it is entirely feasible to ante an anti with- 
out seeking Auntie’s advice, or Uncle's either 
for that matter! 

The pitiful part of it all is the fact that 
every Anti believes that by forcefully crush- 
ing what he don't like will solve the prob- 
lem. It isn't that simple—"“One convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still!" 
There is NO solution except that of Nego- 
tiation/Compromise. Horsesense says that it 
must be done, not MY way but OUR way! 

There is but one group of beings called 
Human, there is but one Life, one World. We 
have the feeble embryonic neucleus of an 
organization called the United Nations. Why 
not START with this neucleus by beginning 
NOW to lay brick by brick toward a One 
World concept of government in which po- 
litical expediency will be nonexistent—where 
selfishness/greed/ego will be unknown? 

Just because the chips are down is no sign 
that this is man’s darkest hour. It can well 
be his brightest! 

May future ages, thumbing the pages of 
history say, “Here is where we derive all of 
our inspiration—where man STARTED 
building a better way of of Life, a better 
world. From the foresight of man, gripped 
in the throes of his supreme trial, came the 
inspiration to build toward that perfection 
that can only be imagined but never at- 
eee ee will always be something to 

ve for!" 
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NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY— 
PART V 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 1 I inserted into the Recor a bibli- 
ography of some of the latest publica- 
tions concerned all or in part with the 
creation of a national energy policy. 
I did so with the thought in mind that 
such a list would encourage those in the 
executive and legislative branches of 
Government to establish a national en- 
ergy policy without delay. That list 
clearly indicates the need for action, not 
more delay in the form of another re- 
port. We have the information to begin, 
so let us begin. 

I find I have just been sent by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority a list of re- 
cent publications concerned with a 
national energy policy, and I would like 
to include it as well in the REecorp as part 
of the growing bibliography of material 
on the subject. 

The list of TVA publications follows: 


STUDIES AND REPORTS SPONSORED BY TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY OF RELEVANCE 
TO A NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 
1. “Environmental Statement—Watts Bar 

Nuclear Plant, Units 1 and 2”, (May 1971) 
2. “Environmental Statement—Policies 

Relating to Sources of Coal Used by Ten- 

nessee Valley Auhority for Electric Power 

Generation”, (March 1971) 

3. “Effects of Heated Discharges: The TVA 
Experience”, (September 1969) 

4. “Environmental Protection—TVA Ex- 
perience”, (December 1970) 

5. "Full-Scale Study of Plume Rise at 
Coal-Fired Electric Generating Stations”, 
(July 1968) 

6. “Adherence of Sulfur Dioxide Concen- 
trations in the Vicinity of a Steam Plant to 
Plume Dispersion Models), (August 1967) 

7. “Plume Rise Estimates for Electric Gen- 
erating Stations”, (March 1970) 


8. “Environmental Quality Protection— 
Large Steam-Electric Power Stations”, (Au- 
gust 1970) 

9. “TVA Air Quality Management Pro- 
gram", (August 1969) 

10. “Air Pollution: The Control of SO, 
from Power Stacks”, (1967) 

11. “Experience with Electrostatic Fly- 
Ash Collection Equipment Serving Steam- 
Electric Generating Plants’, (November 
1967) 

12. “Sulfur Oxide Removal from Power 
Plant Stack Gas—Sorption by Limestone or 
Lime-Dry Process Conceptual Design and 
Cost Study", (1968) 

13. “Full Scale Study of Dispersion of 
Stack Gases—A Summary Report”, (August 
1964) 

14. “Sulfur Oxide Removal from Power 
Plant Stack Gas—Use of Limestone in Wet- 
Scrubbing Process (Conceptual Design and 
Cost Study Series—Study No. 2)”, (1969) 

15. “Sulfur Oxide Removal from Power 
Plant Stack Gas—Ammonia Scrubbing— 
Production of Ammonium Sulfate and Use 
as an Intermediate in Phosphate Fertilizer 
Manufacture (Conceptual Design and Cost 
Study Series—Study No. 3)”, (1970) 

16. “Sulfur Oxide Removal from Power 
Plant Stack Gas—Investigation of the Reac- 
tivities of Limestone to Remove Sulfur Diox- 
ide from Flue Gas”, (1971) 
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17. “Pull Scale Study of Plume Rise at 
Large Electric Generating Stations’, (Sep- 
tember 1968) 

18. “Report on Full-Scale Study of Inver- 
sion Breakup at Large Power Plants”, (March 
1970) 

19. “Comparison of Coal-Fired and Nu- 
clear Power Plants for the TVA System”, 
(June 1966) 


INDIANS AND ALCATRAZ 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
concerning the Government’s policy to- 
ward Alcatraz Island appeared recently 
in the Lafayette Sun, published in my 
district, and I believe it is important that 
it be brought to the attention of this 
body 


It is a valuable point of view because of 
the knowledge the proximity of Alcatraz 
Island affords that newspaper. 

I share the views of the editors. It is 
cynical that in an attempt to justify its 
treatment of the Indians on that island, 
the Government has proposed a plan, 
which it hoped would capture the imagi- 
nation of the people in their current con- 
cern over “environmental protection” but 
which is in reality unfeasible and unre- 
alistic. 

The article follows: 

“WILDERNESS” CANNOT BE MADE TO ORDER 


Now that the Indians are off Alcatraz the 
United States government has plans to con- 
vert “The Rock” into a national wilderness 
area. 

The Indians of course trekked to the hills 
north of Orinda in Tilden Regional Park and 
encamped to the dismay of the federal bu- 
reaucracy which ousted them Thursday. 

With some apparent effort to make eviction 
of the few Indians remaining on Alcatraz 
more palatable to Indian sympathizers, Wash- 
ington officials announced “plans” to con- 
vert Alcatraz into a “National Wilderness 
Area” so all could enjoy the island in San 
Francisco Bay. 

It was strange that the Washington offi- 
cials offered no specific proposals for Alca- 
traz after it was abandoned as a prison and 
during the 19 months tne Indians occupied 
it. While the Indians capitalized on our na- 
tional guilt complex about Indian affairs, the 
U.S. government offered little. Presumably, 
the officials hoped the situation would just 
go away. But it (and the Indians) didn’t, so 
we now have this public relations type pro- 
posal, 

On the proviso that the government offi- 
cials really meant it when they announced 
plans for conversion of Alcatraz to a wilder- 
ness area is. And wonder even more whether 
they realize what it would cost—or even care. 

To carry out this idea, every brick and 
block of concrete, every strip of paving 
would have to be removed and every vestige 
of human occupation would have to be elim- 
inated. This might cost a few score million 
dollars at standard government operating 
procedure, 


Then they'd have an island with nothing 
there but the rubble that contractors left 
behind. 

Presumably the next step would be impor- 
tations of hundreds of bargeloads of sub-soil 
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and then top-soil and the government could 
drop a few dozen more millions on that. 

The “wilderness” would be rather barren 
at that point—so the next stage would be 
purchasing of thousands of trees to plant in 
the expensive soil. 

Then the trees would be planted and Alca- 
traz might after some generations qualify 
as & “wilderness area.” 

Of course, early pictures of pre-prison 
Alcatraz show the island to be a dome of 
wild grass. It’s impossible to imagine the 
government would be satisfied to restore it to 
that condition—or that any one would care 
to see it if it were. 

Virtually any conservationist would con- 
firm that a wilderness area is created to 
protect a wilderness that already exists—not 
to create one where it does not exist. 

The idea of instant wilderness is more like 
instant Orwell. It is gross and cynical in con- 
cept. Even worse, it demonstrates again a 
federal proclivity for coming up with instant 
solutions that accomplish little other than 
further reduction of citizens’ respect for 
bureaucratic ability to conduct this country’s 
affairs. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS 
HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the House voted against seeking 
the truth about Laos from the Pentagon. 

Today, we are asked to hold a news 
broadcaster in contempt for refusal to 
produce unused film gathered in making 
a 1-hour documentary about the Penta- 
gon. 

It is almost inconceivable to me that 
the House should require more of a pri- 
vate citizen than we would require from 
the Government. 

The Constitution guarantees freedom 
of speech and press. 

To force the production of writings or 
films compiled in preparing a final work- 
product, written or filmed, cannot help 
but inhibit free speech and press. It is 
particularly important, in these days of 
an ever-more-dominant Government, an 
ever-more-secretive Government, that 
the press and news media be free to criti- 
cize and comment without fear. The 
whole purpose of the free press lan- 
guage of the Constitution was to permit 
free criticism and comment about the 
Government. It was the Government 
whose powers the framers of the Con- 
stitution wished to limit, not those who 
speak adversely to the Government. 

We are charged by the Constitution to 
“provide for the common defense, de- 
clare war, and fund the standing army.” 

Yet, we are not told—and we do not 
dare to ask—about secret combat opera- 
tions in a country with which we are not 
at war, an operation which has cost 
billions of dollars and thousands of 


casualties, most of them civilian. Yet for 
a broadcaster who puts the Pentagon in 


an embarrassing light, we insist on the 
production of his unused film. 


It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, we de- 
mean the House of Representatives by 


this sort of comparative vigilance. 
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JOBS, THE REAL CRISIS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Keith Bose recently wrote 
an article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 6 outlining the plight 
in which many highly trained profes- 
sional workers find themselves. Mr. Bose, 
author of the book “Aviation Electronics” 
was dismissed from his job as a technical 
writer a year ago, At age 49 he has been 
unemployed for 8 of the past 12 months. 

In his fruitless quest for work, Mr. 
Bose gradually reached the conclusion 
that jobs for which he, and thousands 
like him, are qualified simply do not exist. 
In a letter to the Washington Post, 
Mr. Frank V. Cantwell advances a par- 
tial explanation of the reasons why our 
economic system is experiencing difficulty 
creating jobs for Mr. Bose and others 
like him. I commend Mr. Cantwell’s ex- 
planation to the House: 

[From the Washington Post, June 30, 1971] 
“JOBS, THE REAL Crisis” 


As one who has spent the greater part of 
his life in the study of employment and the 
labor force, I was both interested and 
touched by the article entitled “Jobs, the 
Real Crisis” written by Keith W. Bose which 
appeared in Outlook for Sunday, June 6. In 
a work-oriented economy such as ours the 
temporary loss of a job is a tragedy; the dis- 
appearance of an entire line of work for 
which one is trained can mean the end of a 
work-life. It is the cold realization of the lat- 
ter that chills Mr. Bose and many like him 
who have spent thelr working lives in the 
production of military goods and now view a 
future holding a steady downward decline in 
demand for their services. I must agree with 
his conclusion that “we have contrived a so- 
cio-economic system which denies the vast 
bulk of society the right to perform econom- 
ically useful services” although I believe 
“vast bulk” is going much too far. 

The simple fact is that the production of 
military goods is not an economically pro- 
ductive activity. The $2 million tank is not 
productive; the $2 million machine tool is. 
The tank produces no goods or services lead- 
ing to the accumulation of capital. The ma- 
chine tool can perform an almost endless va- 
riety of tasks in shaping tools to produce 
serviceable goods; it is a machine that can 
reproduce itself to supply still more goods- 
producing machine tools. 

Contrast the labor spent upon fifty tons of 
metal to convert it into a tank with labor 
employed upon a similar amount of metal 
skillfully forged, treated, and machined into 
generators, turbines, planes, drills, or grind- 
ing machines, each with a value greatly en- 
hanced over the original value of the raw 
metal, and each, in turn, ready to perform 
additional work that will add value to raw 
or semi-finished materials, and in the proc- 
ess provide well-paid jobs. For over a quar- 
ter of a century we have spent a great deal 
of our manpower and materials turning out 
goods which have no essential value in capi- 
tal formation, and which cannot translate 
themselves into tools for the further produc- 
tion of valuable goods. 

In The Wealth of Nations, in a chapter 
entitled “Of the Accumulation of Capital, 
or of Productive and Unproductive Labor,” 
Adam Smith had this to say of a British 
experience two centuries ago that parallels 
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our own: “In the course of the four French 
Wars (1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756) the nation 
has contracted more than a hundred and 
forty five millions of debt,.over and above 
all the other extraordinary annual 

which they occasioned, so that the whole 
cannot be computed at less than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a share of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try has, since the revolution, been employed 
upon different occasions, in maintaining an 
extraordinary number of unproductive 
hands. But had not those wars given this 
particular direction to so large a capital, the 
greater part of it would naturally have been 
employed in maintaining productive hands, 
whose labor would have replaced, with a 
profit, the whole value of their consumption. 
The value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country would have been 
considerably increased by it every year, and 
every year’s increase would have augmented 
still more that of the following year. More 
houses would have been built, more lands 
would have been improved, and those which 
had been improved before would have been 
better cultivated, more manufactures would 
have been established, and those which had 
been established before would haye been 
more extended; and to what height the real 
wealth and revenue of the country might, by 
this time, have been raised, it is not perhaps 
very easy even to imagine.” 

FRANK V. CANTWELL. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE SST 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, while we have 
been told that the Concorde caused min- 
imal sonic boom damage while operating 
along its 800-mile flight test corridor 
down the west coast of Scotland, Eng- 
land and Wales, it apparently was not 
minimal enough to satisfy insurance 
underwriters. 

A resident of Warwickshire has in- 
formed the Times of London that re- 
newal forms for his auto and house 
insurance policies now exclude loss or 
damage due to “pressure waves caused 
by sonic or supersonic aircraft,” and that 
he does not like the prospect on top of 
his tax burden for a supersonic trans- 
port “I shall never use and probably 
never even see.” 

I include his letter, which appeared in 
the Times of July 5: 

Sonic Boom INSURANCE 
(From Mr. James Anderson) 

Sir, In recent weeks I have received a re- 
newal form for my car insurance and an- 
other for my house. Both of these had added 
endorsements to the effect that they would 
no longer cover loss or damage due to “pres- 
sure waves caused by sonic or supersonic air- 
craft”. 

This obviously arises from the existence of 
supersonic planes. In the course of a long 
correspondence with the various ministries 
responsible for the Concorde, under a succes- 
sion of Governments, I was never able to get 
a clear statement about compensation in the 
event of such damage; suggestions for a 
scheme like the wartime bomb damage one 
were consistently ignored. 

Since, by the time the Concorde files in 
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service, I shall have, in common with most 

taxpayers, have contributed at least £30 to- 

wards a plane I shall never use and probably 

never even see, it seems rather hard that I 

may have to pay, myself, for any further 

damage it may do to my few remaining assets. 
What is a poor man to do? 


LEWISTOWN CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION DRAWS PEOPLE . OF 
VARIED INTERESTS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Lewis- 
town, Mo., has just completed the cele- 
bration of its centennial. It was a festive 
occasion marked by parades, contests, 
and a general expression of pride in this 
accomplishment. The following is an ac- 
count of this occasion carried by the 
La Belle Star: 


LEWISTOWN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION DRAWS 
PEOPLE OF VARIED INTERESTS 


The roar of the Air Force jets, the back- 
fire of antique autos and the clip-clop of 
horses hooves on pavement, all combined to 
make the Lewistown Centennial parade one 
of the outstanding features of the 3-day 
centennial celebration, last weekend. 

An estimated crowd of 3,000 to 4,000 per- 
sons lined the parade route to view the hour 
long historic event which was held Satur- 
day morning. There were 71 units in the 
parade which included 200 horses, according 
to parade chairman, Bill Porter. 


RESULTS OF FRIDAY CONTESTS 


Activities marking the town’s 100th birth- 
day began Friday morning with a watermelon 
eating contest. Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Williams 
acted as judges for the event. 

At the sound of Lloyd Glaves’ bugle, the 
kids were off . . . faces were buried in the 
melon with seeds rolling out both sides of 
their mouths. Dorothy Anderson of La Belle, 
daughter of Charles Anderson, was the first 
to consume her melon and walked off with 
the $5 prize. Jim Smith and Pat Trimble 
came in second and third, and all three 
winners were interviewed by Kirk McCallister 
for KGRC radio. McCallister acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

The second event of the morning was the 
pie eating contest (Incidentally the kids 
thought it was very bad planning on the 
part of the committee to have the pie and 
melon eating contests so close together.) 
Bob Minor was judge and again Mr. Glaves 
sounded the bugle and the kids were immedi- 
ately face deep in chocolate cream pie. 
Carley Geisendorfer of Lewistown came in 
first. Jim Kerr of Keosauqua, Iowa, was 
second, and Kirk Van Meter of Farmington, 
Iowa, placed third. 

In the baking contest, Mrs. Pauletta 
Nichols walked away with the engraved wall 
plaques for both her angel food cake and 
white bread. Mrs. Velma Porter won first 
for her cherry pie. Ann Kempe was chairman 
of the event with Mrs. Christina Jones of 
Moberly acting as the contest judge. 

Kirk McCallister rounded up the youngs-- 
ters for the three legged sack race and Jackie 
Steinbeck and Eston Ellison of Lewistown 
won the blue ribbon. 

The winning team in the horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest was Randy Pardon and Gary 
Sharpe. Both received engraved trophies. 

One of the more exciting contests was the 
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greased pig event. Two pens, two pigs—one 
small and one large, two lines of boys—one 
small boys and one large—and Kirk McCal- 
lister acting as referee and emcee, made for 
an interesting contest. Benny and Skip Lay 
were in charge of the contest, with Farrell 
Van Meter assisting them. The prizes were 
to have been the pigs, but exhausted pigs 
are not too desirable, so Lyle Shutts, who 
donated the pigs, awarded each of the win- 
ners $10. The winners were Dennis Van Me- 
ter and Jeff Whan, both of Lewistown. 

John Sharpe and a crew from REA set the 
pole for the greased pole contest. Earl Walker 
was judge and Earl Kempe was pole greaser. 
The pole was so well greased that no boy was 
able to hardly get off the ground. At this 
point Mr. McCallister, the emcee, took things 
in hand and hoisted Steve McKenzie up the 
pole, and declared him the winner—claiming 
that the rules said nothing about man- 
power as a device. Steve was awarded the $5 
and the blue ribbon. 

Mel Eiza acted as master of ceremonies 
for the frog jump contest. Bill Zuspann’s 
frog, Champ, won top honors, and Bill col- 
lected a total cash prize of $16, $11 from 
Radio Station KGRC, contest sponsor, and 
$5 from the Centennial committee. Second 
place, a tackle box and $4 went to Shirley 
Daggs, also of Lewistown. Third place was 
won by a frog called Blue Lips, entered by 
Jim Zuspann. Jim collected $3 and a bad- 
minton set. Michelle Merrell of Quincy had 
the 4th place winner and received a hot- 
dog warmer and $2. 

The frog jumping contest had several out- 
of-state entries, a few even flown in from 
California, according to reports. There were 
Many enthusiastic contestants, who stamped 
their feet and yelled at their entries to en- 
courage them to jump their best. 

The last contest Friday was the raw egg 
toss. The line of contestants was long as the 
pardners played pitch and catch with their 
eggs. Jane Bowden was judge and proclaimed 
Harold Schnitzer and his daughter Sonja 
the winners. The Schnitzers are Lewistown 
residents. Each was awarded an engraved 
china egg. 

Friday activities also featured an ice cream 
social at 5 p.m., in the park, and a softball 
game between the Ozark Nationals team of 
La Grange and Milt's Buds of Hannibal at 
7:30. Prior to the ice cream social, Barbara 
Bledsoe, Miss Lewis County 1971, and Sena- 
tor Norman Merrell presided at the cutting 
of the Lewistown Centennial Birthday cake. 


TWELVE PARADE WINNERS 


There were 12 categories of winners in the 
parade. Winners of each division received 
$10 and a ribbon. Category winners were: 

1. Youth floats, Youth Group of Lewis- 
town. Six entries. 

2. Business floats, Lewis County REA. Ten 
entries. 

3. Church floats, Lewistown Baptist 
Church. 

4. Club floats, We Moderns Club. 

5, Town floats, City of LaGrange. 

6. Saddle clubs, LaBelle Rodeo Rough 
Riders Club. 

7. Bands. Palmyra Junior High School 
Band. 

8. Drill teams, Columbian Drill Team, 
Quincy, NI. 

9. Motorized ensembles, 
Club Tin Lizzies. 

10. Horse drawn vehicles, 
Wagonmasters. 

11. Special category, Tom Grim Float. 

Judges Mrs. Albert Haehne, Mrs. Virginia 
Bross and Mrs. May Courtright of Palmyra 
selected Mrs. Lewis Fleak of Edina as winner 
of the oldest dress contest, and Mrs. Mildred 
Bailey of Lewistown was winner of the best 
reproduced costume of the period, 100 years 
ago. Mrs. Dorothy Handy of Lewistown pre- 
sented the ladies with engraved lovingcups. 


NEMO Shrine 
Wilmothville 
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A feature Saturday afternoon was the third 
annual Lewistown NTPA sanctioned tractor 
pull, in which $1300 was awarded to contest 
winners in six classes. A fish fry and street 
dance were evening attractions. 


SUNDAY ART SHOW 


The Centennial Art Show was held in the 
Lewistown school Sunday afternoon with 
Mrs. Virginia Terpening in charge, and also 
judge of the entries. Mrs. Lyle Shutts assisted 
Mrs. Terpening in receiving and displaying 
the entries. Unable to be present Sunday 
afternoon was Mrs, Donna Smith, whose plan 
it was that the centennial should have an art 
contest. 

A large crowd was on hand to view the 112 
entries of all mediums of art. 

Nancy M. Jones of LaPlata won the first 
blue ribbon and $25 in the student class for 
her painting of oll and tempa. Size of the 
painting was 28x34 inches. 

Mrs. Nancy Leeser Ellison of LaGrange 
won the first blue ribbon and $25 in the adult 
class for her acrylic painting entitled 
“Faces.” 

In the student class white honorable men- 
tion ribbons were awarded to Kathy Drawe 
of LaGrange for her mixed medium of glass; 
Debbie Scoggin of Steffenville for her acrylic 
painting, and Lonna Wiseman of Ewing for 
her acrylic painting. Two white honorable 
mention ribbons were awarded to Mrs. A. G. 
Rimer of Edina for her pastel painting, and 
Mrs. Margaret O'Neal of Plymouth, Ill., for 
her pastel painting entitled “Oregon Sea- 
scape.” Sister Mary Allene Wiskirchen of 
Mountain Home, Idaho, had an unusual en- 
try, a silver, hand hammered, chalice that 
won an honorable mention ribbon. 

Mrs. C. W. Martin of Canton had a selec- 
tion of her paintings on exhibit. Among the 
paintings, Charles Rendlen of Hannibal had 
on display was one of his favorites entitled 
the “Wheel Wrights." Mrs. Terpening dis- 
played several of her paintings including the 
“Ten Commandments” (to express by hands) 
and “Ballgame” (symbols, actions, sounds) 
which has been on national exhibit. 

Mrs. Margaret O'Neal of Plymouth, Ni., 
had a display and offered for sale her barn- 
shingle paintings. She was at work during 
the contest and show, painting at the request 
of her customers. 

The rain Sunday dampened enthusiasm for 
the celebration somewhat, but the pony pull 
scheduled for 2 pm., went on almost on 
schedule—in the rain. Centennial church 
services were at 11 a.m. 

There were numerous other exhibits of an- 
tiques and period articles used by rural and 
town folk 100 years ago. And local farm im- 
plement dealers took advantage of the oc- 
casion to display the latest in 20th century 
farm implements. 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN HUNGATE 

Lewistown was laid out July 1, 1871—a hun- 
dred years ago—by a devoted gathering of 
city fathers, including Caleb M. Pomeroy, 
David Rodifer, W. C. Zimmerman, J. P. Mit- 
chell, and Thomas W. Ammerman. The plat 
was surveyed by Charles Peter and the first 
buildings erected by William Fible, who 
constructed both a general store and a fam- 
ily residence, soon afterward, a blacksmith 
shop, a boarding house, and two groceries 
came into being in 1872, a union church 
was built by the Baptists, Christians and 
Southern Methodists. A daily hack line was 
established between the railroad station and 
Monticello, the county seat. By the turn of 
the century, the town had the services of a 
second church, a public grade school and a 
private school, two banks, a creamery, a flour 
mill, opera house, two hotels, a newspaper, 
and about twenty other business places. The 
population at that time was about 500. 

Proximity to St. Louls and Quincy and 
Springfield, Illinois, rendered Lewistown a 
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prosperous farm area for many years, until 
the cause of agriculture fell upon hard times. 
Economic reforms of the 1930's were bene- 
ficial to many farmers hereabouts, and seri- 
ous attempts were made to induce the ap- 
pearance of manufacturing concerns. Failure 
to transform the village into the “Pittsburgh 
of the west” did not, however, discourage the 
local population, and while many communi- 
ties of similar size were folding up, Lewis- 
town was holding fast. 

Significantly, the current population fig- 
ure reveals an increase of 35.5 percent over 
that of 1960. (From 454 to 615.) The town 
prevails, and so do its traditions. 

It is always a pleasure to return from the 
turmoil of Washington to the peaceful sur- 
roundings of rural Missouri, where the spirit 
of son people is truly reflective of Missouri it- 
self. 

There is a quality and convenience of liv- 
ing to be found in our small communities 
that woud astonish those who have spent all 
their lives in large cities. 

I think we need to make a far greater ef- 
fort than we have ever made before to in- 
still in our young people a love of the out- 
doors and a sense of responsibility for the 
preservation of our God-given natural re- 
sources. As Missouri becomes more urbanized, 
it is essential that we should see that our 
young people do not go through their forma- 
tive years without becoming familiar with 
our lakes and rivers and woodlands and our 
magnificent farms. It is your responsibility 
and mine to see that our kids don't grow up 
without knowing a mallard from a bluejay, 
a jackrabbit from a gopher or a hawk from 
a handsaw. 

I take great pleasure in extending con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of Lewistown. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration: 

H. Res. 319 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“The question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“The question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
ferthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all Amer- 
ican prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
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the agreement shall contain tee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front of safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American prison- 
ers and all American Armed Forces simul- 
taneously. 


COLLEGE TOWNS FACE 18-YEAR- 
OLD VOTE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year when we debated in the House 
the merits of the 18-year-old vote I 
raised some very serious questions about 
what this would mean for small college 
towns across the country with large 
student populations. 

Well, these towns are now face to face 
with this problem, and court action to 
determine where students will be allowed 
to register and vote has been initiated in 
a number of States. 

Many small college town residents are 
worried—and rightfully so—about the 
future of their communities, and about 
the possibility that their local govern- 
ment might be voted, by college students, 
into the hands of transients who pay lit- 
tle or no taxes and have no long-term 
interest in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not primarily a 
local problem—it is a national one which 
we have created, and I believe we are 
going to have to start thinking about 
our responsibility for finding a solution 
to it. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading the following article 
from yesterday’s New York Times out- 
lining the dilemma these college com- 
munities are in. The Times refers to it 
as the “College Town Puzzle: 18-Year- 
Old Vote.” 

[From the New York Times, July 12, 1971] 
COLLEGE TOWN PUZZLE: 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 
(By Wayne King) 

Ratification of the constitutional amend- 
ment granting the vote in all elections to 
18-year-olds has fueled a complex and per- 
haps even more controversial issue in college 
towns across the country: Where will the 
newly enfranchised students be allowed to 
register and vote? 

At stake are more than two million votes— 
the estimated number that would be cast by 
newly enfranchised college students now 
living and attending school outside their 
hometowns. Still others over 21 and in col- 
lege would also be affected by any changes 
in the present system. 

The question of where these students will 
be allowed to register and vote has generated 
court tests in at least 11 states and pro- 
posals for new, unified registration projects 
by several United States Senators. The issue, 
like the 18-year-old vote itself, is expected 
by some to reach the Supreme Court and 
perhaps also to require new state-level legis- 
lation for resolution. 

11.3 MILLION NEW VOTERS 

The issue, which has been simmering in 
college and university areas for decades, has 
taken on far greater dimension because of 
the 11.3 million potential new voters be- 
tween 18 and 21 created by the 26th Amend- 
ment recently ratified by the states. 
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The clash now is essentially at the local 
level, in the hands of voting officials who are 
being asked to rule on a growing number 
of requests from students who want to reg- 
ister where they go to school. 

Those who argue that students should be 
allowed to register in their college area main- 
tain that failure to do so would effectively 
disfranchise the new voters since they would 
have to elther travel some distance to reg- 
ister and vote at their parents’ homes—con- 
sidered their place of residence by most regis- 
trars—or rely on absentee ballots, a process 
that is made difficult for students under 
some state laws and that produces notorious- 
ly few votes elsewhere. 

Opponents say that students outnumber 
townspeople in many areas and that to allow 
them to vote in college towns would effec- 
tively turn local government over to voters 
who pay little or no taxes and, since they are 
essentially transients, have no long-term in- 
terest in the area. 

Surrounding these central issues are a 
number of others, among them the fears of 
office holders in college towns that they will 
be turned out of office by a tide of new 
liberal voters and the complaint of students 
that although they bring revenues into an 
area through the dollars they spend, they 
have no say in fiscal matters or in selecting 
the government under which they must live. 

At present, largely because of past laws 
and practices, students for the most part 
are not being allowed to register where they 
attend school, except in cases in which they 
declare firm intention to remain there or 
can provide evidence of permanent resi- 
dence, such as paying local taxes or holding 
a driver’s license with a local address. 

Resistance to change is strong. In New 
York Governor Rockefeller last week quietly 
signed a bill that would make it impossible 
for all but a few students—those who could 
prove permanent residence—to register where 
they go to school. The bill strengthened 
guidelines established by previous practice, 
in effect tightening student registration. 

Among the arguments used to pass the 
bill, sponsored by upstate Republicans, was 
that in at least two towns, New Paltz and 
Alfred, college students outnumbered resi- 
dents and could effectively take over town 
government if allowed to vote there. 

In New Haven, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the Yale Legal Service 
Agency are planning a suit in Federal Court 
to challenge the state residency require- 
ments as applied to students. With Yale, 
South Connecticut State College and the 
University of New Haven all in New Haven, 
the campaign for student voting rights could 
have considerable impact. 

The suit will challenge the constitutional- 
ity of the state’s six-month residency re- 
quirement and local election officials’ inter- 
pretation of what constitutes residency, now 
taken to exclude almost all students. 

At Princeton, N.J., election officials have 
refused to register university students on 
the ground that they are transients, and 
several students and a lawyer, Joel Sterns, 
are preparing a state test of the interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Sterns, who hopes to present his 
case to the Appellate Division of the Su- 
perior Court in New Jersey in early Septem- 
ber, admits he is facing “an uphill battle 
against 50 years of state legal precedent.” 

In Massachusetts, students could control 
at least seven communities if allowed to 
vote where they attend school. Older citizens 
in Amherst are especially concerned since 
students at the University of Massachusetts 
could outvote permanent residents by nearly 
two to one, 

Students represent between 25 and 50 per 
cent of the potential voters in Bridgewater, 
Cambridge, North Dartmouth, North Easton, 
Norton and Williamstown. 
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In 17 localities, students make up more 
than 10 per cent of the total of potential 
voters. 

Massachusetts state law has no specific 
provision dealing with student voters and the 
Attorney General, Robert Quinn, has been 
asked to rule on residency requirements for 
students. 

Meanwhile, the Brookline town clerk, 
Thomas Larkin, who is chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Massachusetts Town 
Clerk Association, said problems of residency 
were “cropping up everywhere in the com- 
monwealth,” particularly in Brookline, Cam- 
bridge and Boston. 

For some people, the prospect of a con- 
centrated student vote is ominous. In Illinois, 
State Representative Charles Clabaugh, Re- 
publican from Urbana, tried unsuccessfully 
to get passed a bill specifying that any uni- 
versity-owned housing could not be con- 
sidered a domicile for voting purposes. Mr. 
Clabaugh’s district encompasses Champaign- 
Urbana, home of the University of Illinois. 

“I tremble to think what will happen in 
Champaign,” he said, noting that about 16,- 
000 votes are normally cast there, the same 
as the number of students who live in the 
city. The same situation exists in Urbana, 
he said. 

“There isn't any question that votes of 
most persons 18 to 20 years old will be Demo- 
cratic,” he said. “The students are for give- 
away government, and they have no interest 
in cost. They haven't got down to electing 
one of their own yet in Illinois, but they in- 
variably follow someone they think is anti- 
community.” 

Such fears of an avalanche of new young 
voters may well prove unfounded. In the 
Chicago election district, for example, which 
embraces the city and four suburbs, only 
about 18,000 of an estimated 250,000 possible 
new voters 18 through 20 have registered so 
far, although many more are expected before 
the March, 1972, primary. 

In Gainesville, Fla., home of the University 
of Florida, the City Council approved an 
ordinance declaring that orly students whose 
parents resided in Alachua County, in which 
Gainesville is situated, could vote in city 
elections, 

Previously students over 21 at the univer- 
sity were allowed to vote in local elections 
even though they had no intention of mak- 
ing their permanent residence in the county. 

Even so, a mobile registration unit, 
brought to the university in April at the urg- 
ing of student leaders who forecast 10,000 to 
15,000 new registrations, signed up only 1,400. 

Student registration at Gainesville has 
stopped, pending “clarification” of the coun- 
cil action by city, county and state legal 
authorities. 

In California, which will have the greatest 
number of potential new, young voters in 
1972, more than 2.5 million, the newly 
elected Attorney General, Evelle J. Younger, 
& Republican, has ruled that the newly en- 
franchised must vote in the precinct of their 
parents in general, unless the young voter 
is married. Several legal challenges of the 
ruling are in process. 

The new voters in California, as in most 
other areas, are mostly registering Demo- 
cratic, with the totals in the state’s most 
populous counties going 59 per cent Demo- 
cratic, 21 per cent Republican, 14.3 per cent 
declining to state, and a smattering of others. 

The confusion over student voting has 
generated other attempts at the state level 
to clarify the issue. In Minnesota, for in- 
stance, a conservative state senator intro- 
duced an unsuccessful measure that would 
in effect have barred students from voting at 
their colleges. 

The measure was assailed by Lieut. Gov. 
Rudolph G. Perpich, a Democratic-Farmer- 
Laborite, who said that requiring students to 
vote at their former homes was “grossly un- 
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fair to those rural areas without colleges to 
inflate census figures.” 

“It would swell the voting population in 
noncollege towns without a corresponding 
increase in the town's census figures,” Mr. 
Perpich said. He noted that census figures 
were used to determine how much state 
revenue a local government would receive 
and how many legislators the area would be 
allowed. 

Several Democratic Senators have offered 
or are considering plans to allow students to 
register and vote in Federal elections where 
they go to school, but leaving registration 
for local elections up to local officials. 

The drawback to such plans is in their 
application. This disadvantage drew some 
strong arguments in many legislatures for 
adopting the amendment allowing 18-year- 
olds to vote in all elections, not just Federal 
ones, as ordered by the Supreme Court. 

One such plan, being offered for the sec- 
ond time by Senators Daniel K. Inouye of 
Hawaii and Fred R. Harris of Oklahoma, 
would provide for registration by roving 
registrars at all residences. The voter would 
be allowed to cast his ballot for President 
even though he was unregistered, with the 
vote to be sequested and validated later. 

Senator Alan Cranston of California has 
introduced a bill that would allow on- 
campus registration in Federal elections for 
most students. As in the Inouye-Harris plan, 
local registration for local elections would 
remain up to local officials. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts may also have a bill drafted by the end 
of the month that would provide for registra- 
tion at Social Security offices, the Postal 
Service, or some other established name- 
keeping Federal agency. 


McCAFFREY ON THE PENTAGON 
PAPERS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion on the exposure 
of the Pentagon papers and the contents 
revealed in them. An overriding question, 
however, is whether or not the people 
have a right to know, and is that right 
greater than the importance of main- 
taining the secrecy of a document indis- 
criminately marked classified. 

Commentator Joseph McCaffrey in a 
broadcast over WMAL-TV in Washing- 
ton raised this question and came to the 
same conclusion as did Dr. Ellsberg, the 
New York Times, and myself. I would 
like to include his commentary in the 
ReEcorp and commend its contents to 
this body. 

The commentary follows: 

COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCOAFFREY 

It is interesting that in a free country, 
dedicated to the people, by the people and 
for the people there are those who defend 
the theory of General Maxwell Taylor that 
the people should only be told just what 
those in charge think we should be told. 
And there are as many, perhaps more, have 
a deep reverance for the rubber stamps 
which label government papers “secret,” “top 
secret,” and on up to “don’t even read this, 


its dynamite.” 
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What is involved in the case of the pur- 
loined papers, it seems to me, is the reckless 
use of the rubber stamps during the Ad- 
ministration of Lyndon Johnson, and now 
backed and endorsed by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. 

The stamps seem to have been used to 
keep information, not from the enemy, but 
from the American people, and, perhaps 
worse, from an unsuspecting Congress. 

The use of the stamp seems to have been 
prostituted. 

Take a look at the Associated Press file 
tonight. It carries an 840 word story in which 
Analyst William Ryan compares the so called 
White Book on the war issued by Hanoi with 
the New York Times series on the Secret 
Study of our involvement. Ryan says this 
shows that Hanoi may have known more 
about United States plans in Indo China 
than the people of America. The Hanol doc- 
ument describes the now reported 1964 high 
level American conference that discussed 
bombing North Vietnam. 

Senator Ernest Hollings says tonight, “I 
think that the bureaucratic determination 
to hide the truth through classifying em- 
barrassing documents as a secret must be 
halted. A free press is our best guarantee 
against bureaucracy trying to bury its mis- 
takes.” The use of classifying so that the 
enemy will not receive aid and comfort is 
standard operating procedure. The use of 
classifying as a device to cover fumbles and 
bumbles is a different thing .. . entirely. 

In the current legal fight over the docu- 
ments on Vietnam, there is one issue facing 
both the government and its people: should 
the people be told about how we fumbled, 
bumbled and bulled our way into the debacle 
of Vietnam? 

It might be well for the reputation of some 
Americans that this not be revealed. But we 
cannot use the top secret rubber stamp to 
cover up official incompetence and duplicity. 

Nebraska's Senator Carl Curtis is probably 
one of the most cautious men in the United 
States Senate. Yet Senator Curtis has a feel 
for what makes the system work: an informed 
public. So the Senator says, "Let's get all 
those papers out so that all of us can read 
them and find out the background of this 
endless war.” Senator George McGovern says 
we probably owe Senator Barry Goldwater an 
apology for the way he was treated in the 1964 
campaign. One thing about Senator Gold- 
water, he was honest. 

One wonders if this has now become so rare 
a political commodity that we will now build 
shrines to the few men who can qualify as 
honest. 

And have we learned our lesson about being 
the quote moral leader unquote of the world? 

We agreed to prevent elections in North 
and South Vietnam for fear Ho Chi Minh 
would win. One can now wonder if things 
would be any worse for Vietnam had Ho won; 
would there be as much destruction, would 
there have been as many dead? One can 
wonder. It is about time that we were allowed 
to read our own history. 

We shouldn't be advised as a well know re- 
tired general told us on television the other 
night that we should just be told what those 
in charge think we should be told, and little 
more. 

One wonders what a really great military 
man like George Catlett Marshall would have 
thought about that approach to what we 
think of as a people’s government. And if we 
really want to speculate, we can wonder what 
Thomas Jefferson would have thought of the 
establishment which, even now after the fact, 
seeks to keep the American people from learn- 
ing how they ended up in a war which has 
cost them 55,000 young American lives, plus 
billions and billions of dollars. 
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PRIDE VERSUS PRISONERS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, a column 
in the New York Times of July 7 re- 
counts the dismal story of two American 
citizens who have spent 19 years in a 
Chinese Communist jail because their 
Government did not care enough about 
them to secure their release. 

These two men were accused of spy- 
ing; I have no way of judging the valid- 
ity of the charge. The important thing 
is that we could have secured their re- 
lease in 1957 if we had agreed to allow 
American newsmen to visit China. But 
John Foster Dulles, a man of magnificent 
courage with other men’s lives, refused. 

It appears that we could obtain the 
release of these men at any time, simply 
by admitting their guilt as we did in the 
Pueblo case. But vain and foolish pride 
keep us from doing so. 

I hope this policy will be changed. And 
I hope we are not now creating a policy 
that will doom hundreds of Americans 
to spend the rest of their lives in Viet- 
namese jails. President Nixon has long 
had the power to secure the release of 
the Americans held in Chinese hands. 
During the past week, an opportunity has 
arisen for him to secure the freedom of 
the Americans held in Vietnamese hands. 
I urge him to avail himself of both 
opportunities. 

I am inserting the article entitled 
“Will Jack Make His 25th Reunion?” by 
Jerome Alan Cohen, from the New York 
Times of July 7, 1971, in the Record at 
this point: 

WILL Jack Make His 25TH REUNION? 
(By Jerome Alan Cohen) 

New Haven.—The class of 1951 has just 
held its twentieth reunion at Yale but Jack 
Downey wasn't there. Jack and an assistant, 
Richard Fecteau, have been in prison in 
China since Nov. 29, 1952. 

In late 1954 the Supreme People’s Court 
in Peking announced that the two Americans 
had been convicted of espionage for secretly 
air-dropping supplies and agents into China 
as part of a C.LA. effort to foment rebellion. 
Four of the Chinese agents were executed. 
Downey was sentenced to life, and Fecteau 
got twenty years. 

The U.S. called the convictions “a most 
flagrant violation of justice” based upon 
“trumped-up charges.” The men, it was sald, 
were actually “civilians employed by the De- 
partment of the Army,” who had never in- 
vaded China’s airspace but had been lost 
on a routine flight from Korea to Japan. 

Sino-American negotiations in 1955 led to 
the release of most other Americans held in 
China. Early in 1957 China offered to release 
Downey and Fecteau if the U.S. would allow 
American newsmen to visit China. Secretary 
Dulles refused to approve the arrangement 
because it would constitute yielding to 
Chinese “blackmail.” 

Since then, for almost fifteen years, the 
U.S. has quietly sought the release of Downey 
and Fecteau. But it has never admitted the 
truth of China’s assertions. Yet many mem- 
bers of the class of ‘51 recall the day, several 
months before graduation, when a repre- 
sentative of the them newly formed C.I.A. 
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visited New Haven to recruit Yale seniors 
who were concerned about what the Korean 
conflict held in store for them, The man 
was very vague about the kind of work the 
recruits would enter. Finally he indicated, 
“purely as a hypothetical,” that “the agency” 
might want to organize resistance in China. 
Jack Downey and some others ended up 
doing exactly what the "hypothetical" mis- 
sion called for. 

None of this is news to China, of course. 
In this country our Government’s persistent 
denials have occasionally been challenged by 
scholars and journalists. Yet the U.S. has 
thus far refused to repudiate Mr. Dulles’ 
posturing about international law. 

Perhaps one can understand the reluctance 
to confess error in the case of Fecteau, who 
is scheduled for release in little more than 
a year. But Downey is serving a life sen- 
tence. The suicide last year of Hugh Red- 
mond, another American serving a life term 
for espionage in China, should remind us 
that even the bravest souls can endure only 
so much. 

We should not assume that China is in- 
sensitive to either political or humanitarian 
considerations in this last case of Americans 
detained since the 1950's. Shortly after Red- 
mond’s death, Peking released the elderly 
Bishop James Walsh before his sentence had 
run its course. But Peking remains sensitive 
about American attacks that slander the ad- 
ministration of justice in China as uncivil- 
ized and deny China the same right to self- 
defense that other states enjoy. 

Now that table tennis has introduced 
“people to people” diplomacy, the prospects 
for Downey’s release may well brighten if 
the U.S. will admit that it violated China's 
territorial integrity during a bygone wartime 
era, apologize for having done so and recog- 
nize China’s sovereign right to punish of- 
fenses against its security. 

If the U.S. opposes making individuals the 


pawns of power politics, it should abandon 
its preoccupation with “face,” as it did in 
the much more ambiguous case of the 
Pueblo, and set the record straight, Other- 
wise Jack Downey may not make our twenty- 
fifth reunion. 


ECONOMIC UNPOPULARITY 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Recorp an interesting editorial 
statement from the Knoxville, Tenn., 
Journal of July 10: 


ECONOMIC UNPOPULARITY 


According to the latest poll by Louis 
Harris, whose column appears in The Knox- 
ville Journal, President Nixon's overall popu- 
larity has risen significantly in recent weeks, 
but his rating on economic issues is decidely 
unfavorable. 

In the context of election year rhetoric it 
probably matters little that this counry is 
experiencing some rare circumstances that 
would challenge any president’s ability to 
“mi e” the economy. (In truth, presiden- 
tial policy is only one among many factors 
involved.) 

Although there has been scant public ex- 
amination of the transition, America current- 
ly is experiencing one of the most dramatic 
economic readjustments in its history. And 
considering the magnitude of these separate 
events, we probably are fortunate that the 
situation is not worse. 

The surface aspects—high unemployment 
and continued inflation—are generally 
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known. But contributing to both of these in- 
dicators are some less apparent factors. 

(1) Work Force—The steady withdrawal of 
American troops from South Vietnam will 
mean by as early as the end of 1971 that an 
additional half million young men will have 
been dumped into the job market in a three- 
year period. These men were not in the na- 
tion’s work force when Nixon took office. In 
addition, the waning of the Vietnam war has 
caused reductions in defense procurements 
and a corresponding decline in employment 
in munitions and related industries. Also the 
reduction in draft calls has caused addi- 
tional numbers of young men to refrain from 
entering graduate school to avoid the draft. 

These shifts in priorities, combined with 
the general decline in war-related military 
procurement, have resulted in the loss of 
jobs, including many in scientific and other 
professional fields. 

In short, the decline of the war has caused 
great increases in the number of persons 
seeking jobs. 

(2) Shifting Priorities—Furor over the war 
and the so-called ‘‘military-industrial com- 
plex” has contributed to a reduction in fed- 
eral outlays for development and purchasing 
of military equipment and weapons systems. 
Congressional rejection of the supersonic 
transport program and reduction in space 
spending have brought disaster to the aero- 
space industry. 

Emergence of the age of environmental 
quality has affected the production expenses 
and expansion plans of major industries. 
Firms with limited capital and pollution 
problems have been forced to curtail estab- 
lishment of new plants or expansion of exist- 
ing ones in order to divert funds to pollu- 
tion abatement systems. 

(3) Squeeze on Priyate Enterprise—From 
escalating company contributions to Social 
Security to a tremendous added burden of 
government-required reporting private en- 
terprise today faces more restrictions on its 
activities and more federal red tape than 
ever before. New activism on the part of such 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commission 
and the onslaught of consumerism have pro- 
duced headaches and expenses previously 
unknown, The Mine Safety Act and now the 
more inclusive Occupational Health and 
Safety Act have burdened virtually all busi- 
nesses and industries with tremendous rec- 
ords keeping and compliance requirements. 
In some cases, such as small coal mining 
operations, these safety regulations have 
forced firms out of business. 

(4) Increasing Tax Burden—Although the 
income tax surcharge has expired, state and 
local taxation placed on individuals and 
businesses has mushroomed in recent years, 
further increasing the cost of doing busi- 
ness and further reducing the amount of 
money consumers have to spend. 

These are by no means all of the factors 
that contribute to the nation’s present eco- 
nomic situation. However, they do illustrate 
the sweeping changes that have occurred 
over the past couple of years, changes which 
produce and require dramatic adjustments. 

Things may sort themselves out. If they 
do not, everyone in elected office, from the 
President on down, stands to suffer political 
damage. 


A PRIVATE CITIZEN’S VIEW ON 
VIETNAM 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on my 
recent inspection tour of Vietnam for 
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the Armed Services Committee I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Dono- 
van Yeuell who, as concerned citizens, 
were spending several weeks in South- 
east Asia to see the situation there first- 
hand. Both were impressed by the im- 
pact of our effort in Vietnam. Upon their 
return from Southeast Asia in March, 
Mr. Yeuell prepared an interesting anal- 
ysis, which I am entering in the RECORD 
today. 

While Mr. Yeuell occupies no official 
position with our Government, his dis- 
tinguished career in both a military and 
civilian capacity has qualified him as a 
responsible spokesman for a point of view 
which needs to be expressed. Mr. Yeuell 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and served as an artillery 
officer for 20 years until he retired in 
1960 as the result of wounds which he 
had received in Germany during World 
War II. As a member of the 29th In- 
fantry Division and a participant in the 
Normandy invasion, he received the Sil- 
ver Star and the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

His academic career culminated in a 
master’s degree from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in international relations. His 
thesis dealt with military assistance. He 
later served on the staffs of Generals 
Eisenhower, Bradley and Taylor in 
Washington and attended the Army War 
College. Presently he is an aerospace 
engineering manager and on the advisory 
staff of the American Security Council. 

The son and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeuell are presently attending respec- 
tively Stanford and the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. 

It was after Mr. Yeuell had spent some 
time in Southeast Asia, that he became 
impressed by the United States’ effort to 
the extent that he cabled his wife to 
join him in Saigon. His essay, “Vietnam: 
The Americans Stand Down,” is appro- 
priately subtitled “‘Refiections of a Trav- 
eler.” It is both admirable and impor- 
tant at times like these for citizens such 
as Donovan Yeuell to come forth and 
speak their views. 

VIETNAM: THE AMERICANS STAND DowN— 

REFLECTIONS OF A TRAVELER 
(By Donovan P. Yeuell, Jr.) 
ONE MAN'S TRIP 

The President of our country has told us 
the war was winding down and I wanted to 
see this happen. The bulk of the reports fed 
to all Americans by the great neurotic gan- 
glia—the self-righteous “media’—supported 
a view that Mr. Nixon had lied to us. So I 
went to Viet Nam to learn as much as I could 
of the American role in that controversial as- 
pect of the U.S. foreign policy and military 
involvement. 

What with cries across our land pleading, 
“Peace Now,” I wanted to learn for myself 
what was happening out there. My experience 
was & liberal education that runs counter to 
the currents of the dominant propaganda fed 
us by the press. I wonder how much we have 
stopped thinking for ourselves? It is all 
flashed before every man’s and woman's eyes, 
dinned into our country’s ears and hammered 
into our minds by the media. The main criers 
of doom are not people who know much, 
rather those who feel—the radicals, revolu- 
tionaries, and fuzzy-minded liberals. And 
incessantly we are told by the uncensored, ar- 
rogant press, especially the big three TV net- 
works, that the war Is bad, evil, immoral, and 
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the U.S. Is waging it badly, evilly, immorally. 
By way of a different viewpoint, I shall try to 
highlight some three weeks just spent in the 
troubled land of South Viet Nam. 

From my first-hand view, the U.S. is suc- 
ceeding remarkably well in doing what it set 
out to do. If we are falling, this is more at 
home than in Southeast Asia itself. Our 
troops’ morale is OK, notwithstanding the 
terrible handicaps of being unsure whether 
their own country is behind them. They fight 
well. Never better troopers and junior lead- 
ers, according to the senior commanders. 

Those Americans out there are hungry for 
interest in and approval of what they are 
trying to do on their country’s behalf. 
Whether the war is right or wrong, they are 
working for you and me, and they seemed al- 
most overjoyed to see someone from home. It 
was saddening to see how the bad “image” 
refiected here at home ts taken personally by 
so many of those Americans, who are after 
all our representatives in Viet Nam. Wherever 
I could I tried to cheer them up. They seemed 
glad to have a visitor with no axe to grind. 

I am not a journalist, just a citizen in- 
volved in America. As an old campaigner and 
world traveler, I got around. And, I found 
that the armed forces and other U.S. agen- 
cles there wanted me, or you, to get around 
and see. The people and things I saw and 
heard bear little resemblance to what is fed 
to us at home by our press. The status of the 
war is that we are rapidly turning over both 
military and political responsibility to the 
South Vietnamese. Our forces are “standing 
down” at a deliberately accelerated pace, and 
doing so in good order. 

In June 1969, our troop strength was 549,- 
000. At the end of June 1971, the figure 
is well under 230,000. This amounts to beat- 
ing President Nixon's announced schedule 
by more than 20,000. Today the U.S. Army 
as a fighting force in Viet Nam is merely 
a token force—15%—may be just 10% of 


our previous fighting power is all that is 
left. Of the peak U.S. combat strength in 


1968, some 85% of the U.S. land combat 
forces have departed the country. These are 
facts, not moralizings or speculations. Just 
as the RVN progress, the V.C. terror, and the 
NVA losses are facts. Why then. do the 
“Media” persist in putting down the US. 
effort? What has caused the press to nourish 
failure, to discredit our interest and deride 
our contribution? 

I came home, slept on what I had seen and 
heard, and now conclude that the credibility 
in question is that of the “media.” We have 
done a good job, all things considered, in 
Viet Nam. It occurred to me that some Amer- 
icans might like to read that for a change; 
read it in the words of somebody who 
has no national status, no stake in the war, 
or any aspect of the conditions reported 
on. My only interest is to get closer to the 
truth. 

I have no time to placate those who would 
term me brainwashed. This is my personal 
account—one man’s impression that the 
United States is doing the job it set out to 
do in Viet Nam. If I am a biased witness, it 
is not as one against my country’s acts of 
faith. I am a plain citizen who wants Amer- 
ica to do the right thing and who deplores 
its errors as earnestly (if not as loudly) as 
anyone in the Eldridge Cleaver—Jane 
Fonda—Dr. Spock community. Parentheti- 
cally, I am a former regular Army officer, a 
product of the U.S. Military Academy, a 
genesis of which I am proud. While this 
makes me a prime suspect for partiality in 
some eyes, it does equip me with experience 
and standards that have made me a very 
stern critic of the services; and I still can be 
when they deserve it. With that perspective, 
here goes. Having just observed the rapid 
stand-down in Viet Nam, I found myself at 
a loss to understand what the April protests 
of “no more war!” were all about in the U.S. 
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The most powerful impression I got is the 
extent of the massive “Stand-down,” the 
withdrawal of our forces. The armed forces 
of the Republic of Viet Nam and the remark- 
able territorial forces for local defense at 
every village and hamlet combined to con- 
vince me the RVN is ready to stand almost 
alone. As to our forces, they'll all be out so 
soon that the “Peace Now” crowd will soon 
need another cause to lament. 

It is clear that, on balance, we have 
trained them well, helped to ingrain in them 
the pride of self-achievement. (A precedent 
is in the ROK (Republic of Korea) forces 
which we trained to first-rate troop from 
nothing 20 years ago.) Granting a long and 
rocky road still ahead, I think there’s a bet- 
ter than 50-50-chance that the RVN will 
survive and develop into a viable country— 
unless the People’s Republic of China decides 
to move in—and they will take the risks that 
go with any democratic form of self-rule. 
The sample I took of the people in South 
Viet Nam is that they prefer our example. 

With due regard to many difficulties, say, 
racial and narcotic, the morale, discipline, 
and attitude, the senior officers with whom I 
spoke were of unanimous opinion: that the 
troops were OK. The U.S. has never had 
“better young soldiers and junior leaders” 
than in the U.S. Army—so said the senior 
commanders, all of whom are now seeing 
their 3rd or 4th war in 30 years. Seasoned 
Generals: Davison, Weyand, Sutherland, 
Brown, Hill all testified that most Ameri- 
cans in South Viet Nam perform excellently. 
These young Americans do not reflect the 
bad name given them by their detractors. 
While the credit is theirs, it is shared by 
their generals and colonels whose sustained 
belief in the youth of their country has been 
verified with rare exceptions throughout 
these long years. As generals are little with- 
out effective troops, soldiers cannot be made 
into good forces without sound generals. 


THE WAR IN PERSPECTIVE 


Let me return to the broader view of 
America in that Asian conflict. Handing over 
the problem to the Vietnamese—as well as 
cutting back in Korea, Thailand, Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and the Philippines—is in keeping 
with the Nixon Doctrine of “burden shar- 
ing”. The Americans “in country,” as they 
say out there, are ready for it and they gen- 
erally feel the South Vietnamese are ready to 
assume it. 

I had not been to Southeast Asia for ten 
years. In those days we had only small ad- 
visory groups out there trying to keep any 
and all the countries of Indochina from go- 
ing Communist. This chiefly by lots of ma- 
terial aid and free advice. Year by year, we 
found it took more than money and mate- 
rial support. It took a moral commitment. 
The tensions mounted as the brush fire 
spread. In 1964 Congress ratified President 
Johnson’s recognition of the moral involve- 
ment, by passing the Tonkin Resolution. 

We all have endured the national agony 
over Viet Nam since that time. Some of our 
anxiety has been real, some of it the result 
of misinformation and exploitive demagogy. 
Yet as I take in the daily fare of the Amer- 
ican press and television, I often wonder 
whose national program and armed forces 
are being reported on? Well saturated with 
the death-wish gestalt of the vocal minority 
with the support of the megalomaniac press, 
I had almost come to believe the cries against 
our Viet Nam effort. “Surely, that is some 
other nation being talked about, not ours”. 
I was as bewildered as the next man, so I 
went almost as a stranger, to see if I could 
learn what was happening. 

By chopper, that strange new workhorse, 
I looked at the ancient land, the beautyladen 
and strife-torn countryside, and dropped in 
to observe the likable, beleaguered natives in 
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dozens of villages. My overriding impression 
was that here is a people carrying on the 
business of living with good heart under ad- 
versity that might have crushed lesser folk. 
They don’t like war any better than the next 
fellow. But they are mature enough to rec- 
ognize that if they want to survive, free, they 
may have to fight for it. It wasn’t our tutor- 
ing that taught them this simple lesson; 
they figured it out for themselves. 

On a hundred helicopter hops. I visited 
U.S. combat units, sank into the fire bases, 
felt the pulse of our men in uniform. I 
thought on the long, puzzling, painful 
course of the war where, now, the once- 
faint glimmer of a self-governing society 
seemed somehow to be getting brighter. 

I was briefed and I asked questions. From 
private to general, clerk to ambassador; no 
door was closed. I learned much. 

Yet the familiar doubts kept haunting. 
What on earth had brought us here; any- 
way? How did this become our cause? Was 
this where we had really meant to call 
“enough”! to communist takeovers? Did our 
national security depend on it? Why here 
instead of Cuba, Chile, Nigeria? Why, come 
to think of it, Korea, Berlin? 

They say we can’t be the world’s police- 
men and I suppose not. But, who else is 
there to lend a hand? Freedom's camp is 
short of volunteers. Still, did it make sense, 
or did it just happen that we chose to stand 
here and fight for and with a strange peo- 
ple struggling for self-determination? As a 
practical matter, it may have been the last 
place in Asia where a stand could be taken. 
Why Asia? Nobody believed Pearl Harbor 
until it happened. 

Look at it any way you will, the plain 
fact about Viet Nam is that we are there. 
It was a winding trail that got us there, but 
we traveled the road with our eyes open. We 
are party to a treaty called SEATO, solemnly 
joined on the premise that an attack on 
one member is an attack on all. There are 
those who feel we have met the Treaty 
obligations, that the time is at hand to get 
out. While we are still there, we are getting 
out fast, maybe too fast. 

Another plain fact is that this strange 
war has wrung us out. They say it has 
polarized our nation. Most surely, it has con- 
fused us deeply. We have had our fill of it. 
Yet, I came away convinced that if we fail 
in Viet Nam the failure will have happened 
at home, not in that far off land. 

The troops call their withdrawal “stand- 
ing down.” “Winding down the war” is our 
show-biz name for it at home. But how do 
you “wind down” a moral commitment? 
How do we split after 15 or so years of pitch- 
ing the principles of democracy, the dignity 
of the individual, the challenge of self- 
government? 


THE AMERICAN DREAM—CURSE OR BEACON? 


We did, after all, start this whole self- 
determination trend, some 200 years ago. It 
was our revolution which set the fires of 
freedom burning. It was our example to 
which the Declaration of Independence 
spoke, “When, in the course of human 
events—it becomes necessary to assume— 
the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of Nature and Nature’s God entitle 
them. . . .” The other revolutions have been 
pretty shabby imitations. 

Such language may seem mere rhetoric 
to an American. We take it for granted. But 
for most of the world, this is still inflam- 
matory stuff, dreams looking to become real- 
ity. Prophetically, the writers of that propa- 
ganda tract in 1776 intended it for all men, 
everywhere. 

A bunch of damned evangelists. And we are 
stuck with it, by definition as Americans. 
Freedom. Not just to wallow; rather to rise 
above nature’s challenges, hopefully to pros- 
per in the process. To err, to experiment, to 
forgive and try again. To grow, fulfill, enrich 
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our souls as well as our coffers, Are these not 
the ideas our commitment to freedom bolls 
down to? Our own experiment has succeeded 
so well we could not turn it off if we wanted 
to. When our example has infected others, 
there is no good way to turn our backs on 
the contagion. We may be disengaging ir- 
reversibly from Viet Nam. But we shall not, 
cannot, long be deaf to the next cry for help. 
From some quarter, some time soon, we again 
will go to the rescue of another, young or 
old, battler for freedom. How we respond will 
be a measure of our durability as a self-gov- 
erning nation. The chances are that if we 
don’t believe in our own credo to fight for it, 
wherever it is threatened, it’s not in the cards 
that America shall long survive. 

Our country, built on success in limited 
warfare, has a strange hang-up about “lim- 
ited war” somewhere else. The options— 
peaceable acquiescence or the risk of nu- 
clear weapons—hold so little appeal that 
limited warfare seems here to stay. Unless, 
of course, we have already, unwittingly, 
capitulated to some new tyranny that yet 
eludes detection. 

Obviously, Viet Nam, like Korea, is a long 
way from home. And these are America’s 
first experience at fighting Communist 
“proxy” wars, the protracted conflict of Mao 
Tse Tung. Perhaps we may be getting ac- 
customed to it; I expect we had better get 
used to it, for it will not go away. 


OUR FIGHTING ROLE DECLINES 


Contrary to the assertion of some, Viet 
Nam has not been a conflict looking only 
for a military solution. (Is any war purely 
military?) From the start, the U.S. objective 
has been to bring political stability, economic 
viability, and a degree of security from terror 
that together would let the people of the new 
RVN be able to stand on their feet. 

Our purposes have been to help South 
Viet Nam attain: Self-Government, Self- 
Development, Self-Defense. 

This is a tall order to fill all at the same 
time. To my mind the RVN are well on the 
way to these foals. No one could ask for more 
than getting a new country off to a good 
start, and I think we can soon begin’ to 
measure success in positive terms. As to the 
fighting, this is fast becoming the RVN’s war, 
their problem. 

The net result of Vietnamization, which 
had to be conditioned by a success in the 
pacification. program, is deemed promising 
enough for us to withdraw. The South Viet- 
namese are getting better at self-defense 
and self-government and so are needing us 
less. 

We are indeed “winding down the war”. 
We are sọ little left in the fighting that the 
protestors need a new song. 

As to timing, the present rate and plan 
of withdrawal seem to me on the dangerous 
edge of optimum. To do it more rapidly than 
we are would cost the U.S. more time, money, 
and blood. 

The U.S. goal in Southeast Asia, simply 
stated, was and remains: To prevent the suc- 
cess of a national liberation movement; i.e.. 
a Communist takeover in any other country 
in Asia. Meanwhile, we should assist, where 
it makes sense, in helping the new democra- 
cles lay the ground work for a viable eco- 
nomic and political system. So far, this goal 
has been met. And our specific job in Viet 
Nam is almost done. 


SOME PROSPECTS 


The die is cast. We are leaving the South 
Vietnamese to fend for themselves. The ques- 
tion whether or not we have prepared them 
for survival against hostile neighbors alter- 
natively supported by the Soviets and Red 
Chinese—only time will tell. The road ahead 
for them is still rough. The national elections 
in October will generate turbulence, and al- 
ready there is an appreciable rise in the level 
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of hostilities by the V.C. and NVA—the ter- 
rorist pressure to convince the people that 
America is fleeing in defeat and without us 
the Saigon Government cannot defend them. 
But, being aware of such rumors as a list of 
2.5 million South Vietnamese to be elimi- 
nated when the communists take over, and 
having learned much about self-defense, the 
free republic is not likely to opt for the com- 
petition offered from the north. The RVN 
is indeed fledging. With no military tradition 
and no experience in self-government, it has 
come a long way. And, with whatever mis- 
takes we have made, if this experiment in 
helping a new country finds its way to living 
under democratic principles should work, it 
is we, the United States of America, who per- 
mitted it. I think that given the odds against 
them, what the people of the RVN have done 
themselves, with our help, is little short of 
miraculous. 

As to the “widening of the war” in Cam- 
bodia last year, and there again and in Laos, 
currently, this is nonsense, whether innocent 
or pernicious. The war had never been nar- 
rowed except by our armchair strategists. If 
anybody widened anything it was the other 
side with its very effective supply system giv- 
ing it a marvelous advantage to infiltrate all 
along the border. An 800 mile sanctuary is 
just about ideal. The Ho Chi Minh trail had 
long since “widened” the war. In my opinion 
the excursions into Cambodia and Laos will 
prove to have been essential to breaking up 
the enemy's free hand at continuing his war 
until we and the RVN quit from exhaustion. 
And that would indeed be tragic waste. In 
Laos and Cambodia, the current operations 
are very significant, for they are the crucial 
military test of Vietnamization. Results so 
far indicate that the ARVN can now act in 
its country’s defense with minimal U.S. sup- 
port. These have been their shows, and they 
have done well. We have bet our money and 
taken our chances. The odds are good that 
it will prove worth the agony it has caused 
in America. 

The prospects for a formal “peace” in Indo 
China—the whole peninsula—seem murky. 
At least 15-20 years off. The Chinese Com- 
munists and North Viet Nam will find a 
dozen other ways to be-devil not only South 
Viet Nam, but Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
as well. I would count the odds for survival 
as free countries much higher if all these 
peoples could band together, pooling their 
aggregate resources against intrusion from 
the North—be it by North Viet Nam, China, 
or Burma. Perhaps this unity will come 
about. The main point is that freedom has 
a better chance of making it out there in all 
of Indo China than if we had not stood up 
for it. 

Periodically, somebody makes noises about 
the RVN giving out what they've been 
getting. I for one advocated that the South 
Vietnamese turn the tables and attack the 
North as long as 10 years ago at a conference 
in Manila. They weren't ready then, and I 
doubt that we'd have let them loose. But 
when we are no longer playing Big Brother, 
who's to say what they might do to repay 
17 years of V.C. terror? 

While they are solving their problem, I 
hope America can tidy up our urban guerrilla 
warfare and our spiritual malaise. Perhaps 
they, our Vietnamese pupils, will teach us 
again that freedom is not free. And that the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 

Many people I spoke with in South Viet 
Nam seem to feel the press has turned into 
flagrant license its uncensored freedom and 
its logistics support (e.g., helicopter trans- 
port and subsistence furnished in almost 
every corner of the war outside Saigon). But 
there’s no turning back from the official 
decision made early in the war to give the 
press every break. This has been done from 
the start, yet the majority of reporters— 
remarkably young and inexperienced for the 
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most part—turned on their own government 
and fellow Americans in Viet Nam who were 
doing the job their country had asked of 
them. But the righteousness of the press 
these days is not restricted to Viet Nam, so 
I'll refrain from confronting a dragon that 
big. 

American atrocities? My Lai was a sicken- 
ing aberration, and it was handled ineptly 
by the Army. By not following the normal 
investigative procedures and taking appro- 
priate action “in country”, the Army faced 
odds that one day a journalist would find it 
& juicy piece of scandal. So the revelation by 
Mr. Hersch should have been no surprise. 
What is nauseating is the manner in which 
the American press escalated this disgusting 
episode—pale by comparison with counter- 
parts in most other wars, and nothing along- 
side Viet Cong terrorism—into a two-year 
side show. When a pathetic creature like 
Wm. A. Calley is made by the media the best 
known man in the U.S. Armed Forces, what 
is left to hold in esteem? It will be a long 
while "til credibility of the press can again 
be taken seriously, and that’s a pity for a 
democratic republic. 

A dozen other topics come to mind for a 
complete assessment of the RVN: corruption, 
frankly admited as part of the life style in 
many Asian countries: the use of dope by 
our armed forces, a problem being worked 
on very hard; the convulsions likely to hit 
the economy once we have gone. And so on. 
Then there remains the odd reluctance of 
the U.S. to declare a state of war, surely an 
irritant in the protest outcry. But I have cov- 
ered enough to support one man's conclusion. 

This much seems clear, even to a three- 
weeks-on-the-spot “expert.” The South Viet- 
namese have let something take root that 
looks, feels, smells like self-government. They 
seem to hanker for it and are willing to give 
it a try—all by themselves. They could have 
opted for the competition years ago, But they 
took to the idea that we'stood by their sides 
for. And they - have suffered terrible punish- 
ment in the process. They shouldered awe- 
some challenges, to hang on long enough to 
try their hand at some brand of democracy; 
even though the first decade of their eperi- 
ence has shown it would not be easy or safe, 
they appear to have the timbre to stick with 
it. 


In retrospect, has Viet Nam been worth the 
expenditure of American lives and material 
wealth? Does it justify the trauma. to our 
national unity and our values? Is this off- 
beat corner of the world worth turning father 
against son, expedience against principle, 
society against itself? Only history can say. 

We have made mistakes, and so have they, 
But we have almost gotten to the point we 
went out there to attain. We have helped 
them learn better to help themselves survive 
in a hostile world. My guess, all things. con- 
sidered, is that they are going to make it. 
They like the taste of freedom, with all its 
burdens. Some day, Viet Nam may be one of 
our finer chapters. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE: Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
ocide on over 1,600 American prisoners 
of war and their families. 

How long? 


US.A. AND THE SOVIET MYTH 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following brief excerpts from 
chapter No. 3 of “U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Myth,” by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University: 

ess of transient and momentary 
fluctuations in the behavior of the Kremlin, 
it can be reasonably argued that from the 
viewpoint of history alone the Cold War is 
here to stay so long as the Russian colossus 
continues to breathe and unless a hot war, 
for one reason or another, should break out. 
Paradoxical as it may appear to some, the 
three exhibitions were a cold war instrument 
in application and their emphasis on Rus- 
sian longing for peace was by no means the 


first of its kind in the long history of Russian 
empire-building ... 
. >. 


The Russian problem is one that was born, 
cultivated, and shaped in a definite histori- 
cal and cultural environment. It is assuredly 
not a problem that suddenly emerged, as 
many in this country suppose, in 1947, with 
the spurious origination of the Cold War. 
Indeed, the problem and the cold war ac- 
tivity which it intrinsically engenders did 
not first come into existence in 1917, with 
the ascent of the Russian Bolsheviks, They 
are only creatures of the problem... 

s . . . . 


Those whose thinking is dominated by this 
view will quickly point to Russians who are 
highly cultured and of fine breed. The de- 
fendant of this superficial view will say, “You 
can't look upon these Russians as being 
barbaric and predatory. We should expand 
our cultural exchange programs in order to 
understand the Russians better and thus 
avoid a terrible world holocaust.” 

Admittedly, the elements of this senti- 
mentalist view are true, but they are mis- 
placed. It is astounding how many of us live 
by short memories and, as a result, become 
susceptible to all sorts of passing fancies. 
Have we forgotten so soon that back in the 
twenties and thirties there were also cultured 
and warmly human Germans and Japa- 
nese? ... 

a . . a . 


In comparison with other free nations, in- 
cluding England, the U.S. seems to unduly 
restrict the current struggle within the nar- 
row limits of this ideologic doctrine. When 
we adopt this view, our approach becomes 
excessively rationalist and quite misleading. 
It is one which tends to shut off centuries 
of history and national experience ... 

. . . . 


What, then, is the nature of the Russian 
problem? As is necessary for the solution of 
all problems, the first step is to define the 
problem. And this foremost of problems to- 
day may be satisfactorily defined as follows: 
rooted in five centuries of development, the 
Russian problem is an institutional nexus 
between external imperialist, colonial preda- 
tion and internal totalitarian coercion... 


Neil S. Brown, observed this when he re- 
marked, “A strange superstition prevails 
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among the Russians, that they are destined 
to conquer the world, and the prayers of the 
priests in the church are mingled with re- 
quests to hasten and consummate this ‘di- 
vine mission,’ while appeals to the soldiery 
founded on this idea of fatality and its glori- 
ous rewards are seldom made in vain.” Re- 
gardiess of the ideologic guise under which 
it has operated—today, Communism; yester- 
day, Orthodoxy and Pan-Slavism—this con- 
centric growth has brought about the 
subjugation of good parts of Europe and 
Asia... 


+ . . » > 


Fatuous talk for over a decade about “de- 
stalinization,” “liberalization,” and “capi- 
talist innovations in the USSR” was a re- 
sponse to superficial fluctuations and 
changes that in no way altered the Russian 
problem and the main structure. In all es- 
sential respects, it can rightly be held that 
from 1957 to 1967 there was never any real 
destalinization, if the word means a radical 
departure from the established course of the 
USSR under Russian control. 

. . . . =. 


In point of fact, this psycho-cultural 
analysis by de Custine is indispensable to 
the competent knowledge of anyone dealing 
with Russia. It should be donated as a char- 
itable present to our Cyrus Eatons, Ellen- 
ders and others who, if they would pause to 
think, could benefit from the classic. Sena- 
tor Ellender of Louisiana thinks the USSR 
is made up of “Russian peoples” who, as 
though no alternatives existed, “are living 
better today than they have ever lived be- 
fore.” ... 

. . . . . 


Contrarv to false popular impressions, di- 
rect Russian military aggression has always 
been secondary and subsidiary. It has been 
in the field of what is known today as “cold 
war activity” that Russia has always relied 
for its primary weapons to achieve predatory 
conquest. And such activity embraces sub- 
version, infiltration, divide and conquer ma- 
neuvers, friendship societies, ideologic diver- 
sion, pretenses at peace promotion, diplo- 
matic blackmail and several other deceptive 
devices. In our technological age, this would 
also include nuclear blackmail; and to say 
all this doesn’t mean that Moscow would ex- 
clude a first nuclear strike attempt if it felt 
the joy of military, technologic superiority 
and capability. .. . 


He was the first to put into successful prac- 
tice what Lenin, almost four hundred years 
later, codified as “neither peace nor war” 
or what Secretary Dulles regularly called “in- 
direct aggression.” Ivan sponsored a com- 
peting native candidate for the throne of 
Kazan as early as 1519 and, through him, 
succeeded in weakening the Khanate to such 
an extent that by 1552 Muscovite troops had 
only to move in. The policy of the Kremlin 
toward Nasser and his Pan-Arab plan was not 
much different... . 

© . . . . 


Looking at the scope and character of the 
problem, it obviously is not the challenge of 
mythologic Communism; it is the despotic 
challenge of traditional Russian institutions. 
In the period covered above, other ideologies 
prevailed as both instruments and smoke 
screens for totalitarian Russian expansion. 
Self-legitimating Communist doctrine does 
not differ in this respect from the Petrine 
doctrine and Pan-Slavism of the past. .. . 

> 


. - . E 


Those who would seek to impute any anti- 
Russian bias to this realistic interpretation 
either do not understand the reasoning in- 
volved or- are quick to shield their own 
biases. It is often intellectually sickening to 
hear that we cannot face up to the bold 
and stubborn facts because it would be con- 
strued as anti-Russian, i.e., against the Rus- 
sian people. The forceful truth is that along 
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with other peoples and nations, the Russian 
people have long been oppressed by the in- 
ternal component of the institutional nexus 
in this Russian problem.... 


LEGISLATING FOR THE CONSUMER 
REVOLUTION 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Legislation and Military 
Operations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is presently considering 
legislation which would establish an 
agency or bureau which would serve 
as an advocate for the consumer and the 
public before administrative agencies. 
Many of our existing “regulatory” agen- 
cies haye degenerated into little more 
than spokesmen for the very industries 
they are supposed to be controlling, and 
it is a credit to Mr. Hourri1exp, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, that he is di- 
recting his attention to the interests of 
the consumer, the individual who has no 
expensive corporate lawyers to lobby for 
him. 

As a cosponsor of H.R. 14, introduced 
by my colleague from New York (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL), I recently had the privilege 
of presenting my views to the subcommit- 
tee, and I include them at this point: 


Hon, BELLA S. ABZUG: TESTIMONY SUBMITTED 
TO THE LEGISLATION AND MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mrs. Aszuc. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful 
for the opportunity to offer my views on a 
number of legislative proposals, including 
H.R. 14, H.R. 15, H.R. 16 and 3809, which 
would create some form of independent con- 
sumer advocate. 

The consumer movement, once dominated 
by housewives protesting skyrocketing food 
prices, has grown out of its infancy. Today 
a sophisticated and intelligent movement 
of professionals less preoccupied with talk 
than with action, is focusing on the practi- 
calities, the governmental procedures, the 
funding and the institutional changes be- 
lieved necessary to insure the maximum pro- 
tection of the consumer. Congress has been 
the locus of much of this recent consumer 
activity. Bills pending before a number of 
Congressional committees would, if passed, 
grant the consumer significant new legal 
rights extending far beyond existing law and 
would establish new private and public rem- 
edies and procedures for providing expanded 
and invigorated consumer protection. 

I think it is important to keep in mind 
the genesis of the legislative proposals be- 
fore us. This legislation was not born out 
of a vacuum, but out of the groundswell of 
public unrest and dissatisfaction with the 
captivity of some of our federal regulatory 
agencies. Virtually the entire nation has 
come to realize that something has gone 
awry with the regulatory institutions which 
are supposedly vested with the power and 
responsibility for protecting the consumer 
against the abuses of the marketplace. Chief 
Justice Burger articulated this disillusion- 
ment well when, as a member of the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, he 
established the principle that public repre- 
sentatives have a right to participate in F.C.C. 
decisions concerning renewals of broadcast- 
ing licenses: 

“The theory that the Commission can 
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always effectively represent the listener in- 
terests . . . without the aid and the partici- 
pation of legitimate representatives fulfill- 
ing the role of private attorneys-general is 
one of those assumptions we collectively try 
to work with so long as they are reasonably 
adequate. When it becomes clear, as it does 
to us how, that it is no longer a valid as- 
sumption which stands up under the reali- 
ties of actual experience, neither we nor the 
Commission can continue to rely upon it.” 

In short, a crisis of confidence in govern- 
ment has been prompted by the propensity 
of the regulators to fall under the domina- 
tion of the regulated. In reviewing the vari- 
ous proposals for a consumer advocate agen- 
cy, this subcommittee should consider this 
most fundamental aspect of the regulatory 
agencies’ malaise. Two of the questions 
which I believe you should ask are, what new 
directions which reform should take? And 
what new and innovative kinds of institu- 
tional arrangements will best assure a last- 
ing foundation for sound and effective reg- 
ulation in the public interest. 

At the heart of any legislative proposal 

aimed at reforming the regulatory system 
there must be measures designed to assure 
that the interests of the public will be 
directly represented in the administrative 
process. The public cannot hope to compete 
effectively in regulatory controversies with- 
out having its own representation to coun- 
ter the high-priced lawyers retained by reg- 
ulated industries. No agency can make ob- 
jective determinations as to what is in the 
public interest unless it has had the oppor- 
tunity to hear and fully consider the points 
of view of all affected groups and individ- 
uals, 
The legislative proposals before this sub- 
cecmmittee support the theory that the pub- 
lic interest can best be represented in reg- 
ulatory proceedings through the creation of 
a new federal agency, specifically mandated 
to provide representation for public in- 
terests in matters being considered before 
other agencies. 

The bill introduced by my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. Rosenthal, 
would grant statutory recognition and au- 
thority to the Office of Consumer Affairs 
which presently exists in the Executive Office 
of the President under an executive order. 
Such statutory recognition, while not grant- 
ing the office any specific new powers, is 
nevertheless needed to enhance the prestige 
and responsibility of a potentially impor- 
tant instrument of consumer protection. Of 
far greater importance are the provisions of 
the bill which would create an independent 
consumer advocate who could intervene in 
regulatory proceedings on behalf of the pub- 
lic. The advocate agency would be under the 
control of a single administrator, a commend- 
able arrangement in light of the many 
problems inherent in our multi-member, 
multi-agency structure, not the least of 
which is agency subservience to industry in- 
terests. The advocate agency would pro- 
vide for representation either by. appearing 
in proceedings as a party, or by providing 
attorneys from its own staff as counsel to 
public groups and organizations, or by ap- 
pointing counsel from outside its staff to 
represent such entities, The advocate agen- 
cy’s clearest advantage over the alternative 
approach of appointing public representa- 
tives in agency proceedings would be with 
Tespect to staff expertise. Presumably, the 
agency’s staff would include full-time at- 
torneys who would specialize in particular 
areas of consumer protection and regula- 
tion, and would therefore be in a far better 
position to accumulate expertise and ex- 
perience than attorneys appointed on an ad 
hoc basis. 

After careful examination of H.R. 14 and 
similar proposals, I have found several dis- 
advantages in them regarding the account- 
ability of such an agency to the public. 
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The overriding danger implicit in an adyo- 
cate agency is that of dependence. A sepa- 
rate advocate agency would probably be more 
independent from individual regulatory 
agencies and their industries than would the 
bureaus within the regulatory agencies 
themselves; but even if this new agency is 
independent of the existing ones, if the 
agency administrator is appointed by the 
President, the agency will almost surely turn 
out to be a paper tiger. Its capacity to criti- 
cize virorously the practices and policies of 
other federal agencies which are, of course, 
components of a President's administration, 
would be fatally impaired. It would be caught 
in its own crossfire of pressures, for no Presi- 
dent will permit one appointee to. publicly 
criticize other officials and institutions whose 
performance directly reflects upon the White 
House. 

The recent contrast between the F.T.C. and 
that of the White House Office for Con- 
sumer Affairs provides an instructive lesson 
in the possible independence and responsive- 
ness of such a political appointment. The 
quality of the President's first appointment 
to head the Office of Consumer Affairs re- 
flected his lack of personal enthusiasm for 
the cause of consumer protection; after an 
em withdrawal of his original 
nomination, the President reconsidered the 
degree of his commitment to consumerism 


and appointed Mrs, Virginia Knauer. He con-. 


tinued to emphasize his new-found support 
of consumer protection in the appointment 
of Mr. Miles Kirkpatrick, a former chief of 
the A.B.A. Antitrust Division, to the Chair- 
manship of the F.T.C. 

Mrs. Knauer, who serves at the pleasure 
of the Chief Executive, has apparently 
succumbed to industry pressure on a variety 
of crucial issues; Mr. Kirkpatrick, who can- 
not be fired, has taken increasingly vigorous 
Stands on a wide range of consumer issues 
and has publicly opposed the Admin- 
istration on several key legislative matters, 
most recently the Ash Commission’s 
recommendations. 

I would urge the committee to consider 
two ways in which this problem of agency 
dependence upon the White House might be 
remedied: for one thing, the administrator 
of the advocate agency could have a fixed 
tenure, coincident with that of the Presi- 
dent—I note parenthetically my regret that 
Mr. Rosenthal’s bill does not provide for this; 
second, the agency might be placed under 
the control of institutions other than the 
White House—it might, for example, be oper- 
ated under a board of directors appointed 
jointly by the Congress, the President and 
the Chief Justice. 

Finally, it goes without saying that the 
method of financing the operations of such 
an advocate agency could have a substantial 
impact on its independence. The matter of 
financing is one which readily lends itself to 
innovative experimentation. A congression- 
ally funded agency would have to submit its 
budget to the Office of Management and 
Budget for approval, an action which could 
conceivably compromise its independence. I 
would recommend that the legislation pro- 
vide the agency with an alternate source of 
funding, possibly by assessment from regu- 
lated industries or money from a special or 
trust fund. 

A number of other workable alternatives, 
all of which show considerable promise in 
terms of providing active public interest rep- 
resentation in regulatory agency proceed- 
ings, should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion by this subcommittee. Mr. Erlenborn’s 
bill, H.R. 3809, would establish within the 
F.T.C. a Bureau of Consumer Protection to 
carry on consumer protection and advocacy 
functions. While the F.T.C. has shown an 
amazing capacity for rejuvenation in recent 
months, as it carefully tests the statutory 
limits of its authority, one wonders whether 
the bureaucratic inertia of many years of in- 
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competent and uninspired leadership will 
not proye too much of a handicap to over- 
come, Senator Kennedy’s proposed "Public 
Counsel Corporation,” while deficient in hav- 
ing the board of directors appointed by the 
President, would pursue consumer protection 
on an attorney-client basis. Senator Hart's 
“Independent Consumer Council” would be 
managed by a board of directors free from 
the limitations of presidential appointment. 
A further approach to public interest repre- 
sentation would see the federal government 
underwrite the cost of public interest advo- 
cacy by private attorneys on a case-by-case 
adjudication basis, just as the courts do with 
respect to criminal defendants who cannot 
afford counsel. 

In reaching a final determination regard- 
ing the best proposal for an independent, 
aggressive and responsive consumer , adyo- 
cate, I trust that this committee will bear 
one additional point in mind: Meaningful 
public participation in agency decision-mak- 
ing depends upon public knowledge of the 
facts and the issues involved. Congress passed 
the Freedom of Information Act several years 
ago in an effort to bring this principle to 
fruition. While that Act placed upon the 
government the burden of justification for 
the withholding of documents, I believe ihat 
executive cooperation regarding disclosure 
has been the exception rather than the rule. 
Any legislation which emerges from this 
subcommittee will be inadequate if it does 
not reaffirm the right of individuals to have 
access to federal documents in consumer pro- 
tection matters. 

Careful review of the operations of the 
regulatory system leads one to the inescap- 
able conclusion that a serious crisis exists 
there, Many people are fed up with the fed- 
eral regulatory agencies because of the dis- 
hearteningly frequent examples of agency 
bureaucrats who are overly differential to the 
corporate interests they are supposed to con- 
trol, who have denied citizens access to and 
participation in their proceedings and who 
have zealously guarded from public disclosure 
information vital to the economic interest 
of consumers or to the health and safety of 
all Americans. Congress is now faced with the 
task of assuring broader citizen participa- 
tion in agency decision-making. It is our re- 
sponsibility to provide a sound mechanism 
for the adequate representation of non-in- 
dustry public interests in the administrative 
process. The restoration of public confidence 
in this area is essential, and legislation such 
as that which is now before you can be an 
important first step on that path. 


RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF ACCEL- 
ERATED PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, something 
very sad happened to the United States 
last week when President Nixon vetoed 
the accelerated public works bill. 

It is sad in that 5.8 percent of the Na- 
tion is unemployed and the President 
snuffed out their chances for jobs by 
simply vetoing the bill. In doing so, he 
has succeeded in not only hurting the 
unemployed but the general public as 
well. The bill would have created jobs 
whose end products would serve to bene- 
fit us all. Jobs to improve sewage sys- 
tems, to build roads, bridges, schools— 
the list goes on and on. 

My own State of Alaska has a par- 
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ticular interest in the bill—unemploy- 
ment hovers around 19 percent and the 
figure is rising. The number of unem- 
ployed has gone up 31 percent since last 
year and new jobs are not being created 
at a fast enough rate to cope with the 
level of unemployment. 

There is so much that could have been 
done in Alaska through utilization of the 
accelerated public works bill. Like many 
other parts of the Nation, there are roads 
to be built, schools waiting to be created, 
and special projects that need the help 
of willing hands. But Alaska cannot im- 
plement these projects by itself and so 
they will continue to wait on the draw- 
ing boards and in file cabinets around 
the State. 

A resolution has been adopted by the 
Fairbanks City Council, a city with un- 
employment reaching 13.9 percent, to 
override this veto. As is consistent with 
the Alaskan spirit, the people are fight- 
ing back. And I intend to fight with 
them. 

The following is the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Fairbanks City Council and 
I feel that it merits your consideration: 


A RESOLUTION REQUESTING THAT THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS PASS THE ACCELERATED 
Pusiic WorKs BILL OVER THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has passed an Accelerated Public Works Bill; 
and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States has vetoed said Accelerated Public 
Works Bill; and 

Whereas, passage of the Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Bill is urgently needed to fulfill 
the policy of full employment previously en- 
dorsed by the President of the United States; 
and 

Whereas, disastrous unemployment con- 
ditions exist in many parts of the United 
States but particularly in the City of Fair- 
banks and other parts of Alaska because of 
the Federal Land Freeze imposed on Alaska, 
the withholding of permission to construct 
the pipe line to carry oi] from the North 
Slope of Alaska to Valdez, and the delay in 
passage of legislation before the United 
States Congress concerning Alaskan native 
claims; and 

Whereas, the City of Fairbanks is cur- 
rently embarked on an extensive program of 
sewer and water extensions to alleviate con- 
ditions threatening the health and welfare 
of the citizens of this community as well as 
the ecology of the local community and is 
seeking federal aid for these projects; and 

Whereas, passage of the Accelerated Public 
Works Bill would give additional aid, and 
lend impetus, to this ambitious program; 
and 

Whereas, many other communities in the 
State of Alaska are faced with similar prob- 
lems in extending services to growing popu- 
lations and to persons of Alaskan native 
groups in and around said communities who 
are always first to suffer from unemploy- 
ment; and 

Whereas, the economy of the State of 
Alaska is vitally important to the State of 
Washington because of the important trans- 
portation and supply interests of the State of 
Washington. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the City 
Council of the City of Fairbanks, Alaska, as 
follows: 

Section 1. That the United States Senate 
and The United States House of Representa- 
tives be respectfully requested and encour- 
aged to pass the Accelerated Public Works 
Bill over the veto of the President of the 
United States. 
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Section 2. That copies of this resolution be 
dispatched with all possible speed to the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to every member of the 
delegations from the state of Alaska and 
from the State of Washington to the United 
States Congress. 

Passed and approved this first day of July, 
1971. 


PENNSYLANVIA COLLEGE OF PODI- 
ATRIC MEDICINE HONORS CON- 
GRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLOOD 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure earlier this year to attend the 
fifth graduation ceremonies of the Penn- 
sylvania College of Podiatric Medicine in 
Philadelphia and to receive, along with 
our distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, DANIEL J. Fioop, the honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters. 

The Pennsylvania College of Podiatric 
Medicine is one of five such colleges in 
the United States that trains specialists 
in foot care. The college, which accepted 
its first class on September 23, 1963, was 
founded by a small group of interested 
podiatrists who recognized the need for 
such a school in the Delaware Valley 
area. The college is chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
program is fully approved by the depart- 
ment of public instruction of the bureau 
of higher education. All the requirements 
and regulations of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Podiatry Examiners and 
the Council on Education of the Ameri- 
can Podiatry Association have been met. 
The degree of doctor of podiatric medi- 
cine is offered to those who complete the 
4-year course offered by the school. 

After holding classes for almost 2 years 
in leased facilities, the college moved in 
June 1965 to its present quarters in the 
Society Hill section of Philadelphia. Be- 
cause of expanding student enrollment, 
faculty and teaching programs, the board 
of trustees has planned a new classroom 
building and other related facilities 
scheduled for completion in September 
1972. These will be the most modern and 
fully equipned educational facilities in 
the world dedicated to the training of 
podiatrists. 

I am especially proud of the expansion 
and achievements of the college because 
of my interest and close involvement with 
it since my days as majority leader of 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature. It 
was at that time that Harold Salkind, 
present vice chairman of the board of 
trustees, interested me in the college and 
I became responsible for the first State 
aid, $60,000, to the then brandnew 
school. It is through this relationship 
with the State, a strong relationship with 
the Federal Government, and the tire- 
less efforts of the many dedicated people 
involved that the college has grown to 
be such a success and mainstay of Amer- 
ican podiatric education. It has been my 
pleasure to serve on the board of trustees 
for the past several years and it is be- 
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cause of my close attachment to the col- 
lege that I was especially proud to receive 
the honorary degree. 

One of the men who is responsible for 
the advancements in our health care 
system and especially the podiatric pro- 
fession is Chairman DANIEL J. FLOOD of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Throughout his 
years in Congress and his devoted service 
to the State of Pennsylvania, DANIEL 
Fioop has worked for the progress of 
modern medical care and the advance- 
ment of American medical education. It 
is for this reason that the Pennsylvania 
College of Podiatric Medicine chose to 
confer on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters and to have 
him present the principal address at the 
recent graduation exercises. I found my 
colleague's remarks at that time most en- 
lightening and inspiring and a true re- 
flection of his devotion to the betterment 
of human life and the valuable work 
taken on by the medical men of today. 
I enter Chairman FLoop’s remarks in the 
Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLOOD 

In the first book of Kings in the Hebrew 
Bible there is a reference to Asa, King of 
Judah, which, in the midst of relating all 
his acts, adds simply, “But in his old age 
he was diseased in his feet". This brief notice 
is expanded by a later Chronicler (II Chroni- 
cles 16:12, 13) to the effect that “his disease 
became severe; yet even in his disease he 
did not seek help from the Lord, but sought 
help from physicians”, The Chronicler con- 
cludes tersely, 
thers .. .”. 


“and Asa slept with his fa- 


I suspect that a modern-day Asa might 
be moved to seek help—and find it—from 
the Lord and from the physicians, particu- 
larly those who like yourselves are especially 


qualified to treat “diseases, injuries, de- 
formities, and other conditions of the foot,” 
with happier results than those described 
in the Old Testament narrative. Concern 
with the care of the foot goes back to the 
we ancient times, but podiatrics as a fully 

and professionally established 
Branch of Medical science is a relatively re- 
cent phenomenon in history. 

Since the founding of the American School 
of Chiropody in 1911, great advances have 
been made in podiatrics, as you who are 
gathered here today are well aware. The 
struggle for the rightful role of podiatric 
medicine has been largely won, yet whole new 
areas have opened up, creating more com- 
plex problems and opportunities, 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for me 
to be with you here today on this occasion, 
to salute those of you who are graduating 
from this college—one of five accredited col- 
leges of podiatric medicine in this nation, 
and to receive the degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters. 

It is a truism of the moment—but no less 
true for that—to observe that we in America 
are in the midst of a veritable revolution in 
medical care, involving cumulative techno- 
logical change and a rising level of social and 
political expectation. The scope of medical 
services is expanding daily in response to the 
demands of all our people for more and bet- 
ter medical care. At the same time, we con- 
tinue to confront what has become almost a 
cliche: the perennial shortage of physicians, 
& matter of increasing concern at every level 
of society, and of government as well. 

In this situation, podiatrists are able to 
make distinctive contributions, reflecting 
the knowledge, skills, and services which be- 
long to their specialized area. In an age of 
expanding demand for the services of pri- 
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mary care physicians, other health care pro- 
viders have become increasingly important 
in the overall health care system. Among 
these—dentists, pharmacists, optometrists— 
podiatrists are far from the least. The fa- 
cilities, faculties, and licensing procedures of 
podiatric medicine cannot be discounted in 
seeking new ways to provide more adequate 
health care to all Americans. 

Podiatry is facing in the days ahead an 
unprecedented involvement in providing for 
nationa: health manpower and in health care 
delivery, including improved geographical 
and demographical distribution of podiatric 
services. The pressures of individual medical 
practice and large-scale health care systems 
alike are shaping the course of the future, a 
future in which podiatric medicine can be of 
immense help through its specialized knowl- 
edge and techniques. 

Podiatrists share with primary care physi- 
cians the legal and effective right to make 
independent medical judgments and a scope 
of medical practice which, taken together, 
will prove a source of strength and leader- 
ship in American medicine and, indeed, in 
our society as a whole. 

“One foot”, wrote the poet, Herbert, “is 
better than two crutches”. In a more ro- 
mantic vein, Goethe commended “a pretty 
foot (as) one of the greatest gifts of na- 
ture”. 

Our proverbial folk-wisdom, with its meta- 
phors of “standing on our own two feet” for 
boldly speaking the truth, recognizes the im- 
mense importance of the feet, their health, 
and condition, to the general physical and 
psychological well-being of man and his abil- 
ity to live vigorously and well. Since man 
first stood erect on his two feet and walked 
out of the darkness toward the light, the foot 
has been a kind of symbol] of humanity— 
“foot-sore’ and weary at times, clothed at 
other times by poetic imagination with 
winged sandals. 

In any case, it has become increasingly 
clear that men are whole persons, and that he 
who ministers to any special organ or func- 
tion must be able to understand something 
of the whole man. Podiatric medicine, in this 
sense, has come of age, and will, I believe, 
contribute immeasurably to the general 
health of our people in tomorrow's world. 

For you who are graduating today, for your 
families, loved ones, and friends, for your 
teachers and counsellors, this will remain a 
proud, memorable moment. You enter upon 
your profession in troubled times for America 
and for the world, times of challenging dif- 
ficulty and, often, of frustration, yet, also, 
times of unparalleled opportunity for prog- 
ress and service. 

If I may leave with you one thought, ad- 
equate in its depth and simplicity to the 
living of life each day, it is the prayer of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, a prayer appropriate to guide 
every man in his distinctive calling, be it 
medical or political, “God grant me the cour- 
age to change the things that can be changed; 
and the serenity to accept the things that 
cannot be changed; and the wisdom to know 
one from the other". 


WHICH CHINA AT THE U.N.? 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 
Mr, CRANE. Mr. Speaker, although the 
aggressive policies of the Communist 
Chinese remain unchanged, there are 


many in our own country who now ad- 
vocate an altered policy with regard to 
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the question of Communist China’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

The United Nations Charter declares 
that nations in the organization are “to 
practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors.” 

Communist China, rather than being a 
good neighbor, has invaded Korea, Tibet, 
and India. It has spread violence and ter- 
ror throughout Southeast Asia, and has 
materially aided the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong in carrying on an ag- 
gressive war. Communist China was de- 
clared an aggressor by the United Na- 
tions itself in Korea, and its policies 
have not changed in the succeeding years. 

The Ambassador to the United Nations 
from the Republic of China, Mr. Liu 
Chieh, recently pointed out that— 

Of the 23 nations that make up the con- 
tinent of Asia, 16 are embroiled in some kind 
of war, rebellion or civil strife—much of it 
instigated or supported by Peking. These 
countries are home to 1.8 billion people, over 
half of the world’s 3.5 billion population. 


The Chinese Communists, it must be 
remembered, seek to foment world revo- 
lution. Their goal and that of the United 
Nations remains diametrically opposed. 
To those in the United States who have 
replaced wishful thinking for realistic 
considerations concerning Communist 
China, the Ambassador from the Repub- 
lic of China has important words. He 
states that this school of thought “fails 
to understand the tremendous impor- 
tance of the Maoist ideology as a deter- 
minant of behavior. The Chinese Com- 
munists, it should never be forgotten, 
take their ideology seriously. They are 
out not merely to gain China's seat in 
the United Nations. They intend to re- 
make the United Nations in their own 
image.” 

Those who seek to destroy the United 
Nations by admitting to it that nation 
which at this point in history is most at 
variance with its concepts of world peace 
through law should consider the facts 
more carefully before they come to a 
mistaken conclusion. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues some remarks of Mr. Liu Cheh, 
the Ambassador to the United Nations 
from the Republic of China, as they ap- 
peared in the New York Times of July 8, 
1971. I insert this statement in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

WHICH CHINA AT THE U.N.? 
(By Liu Chieh) 

Such a regime [as that in Peking] is clear- 
ly un-Chinese in character and un-Chinese 
in purpose. How can such a regime represent 
the great Chinese people in the United Na- 
tions? How can such a regime speak in the 
name of the Chinese people and give expres- 
sion to their true interests and aspirations. 

The United Nations was founded “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our generation has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” Another 
principle of the charter is summed up in the 
Preamble—"“to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 

The Chinese Communist regime negates 
these basic principles, It promotes violence 
and war. It makes a fetish of force. It 
foments armed insurrection in neighboring 
countries. It is a past master in the art of 
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political subversion. It is the world’s greatest 
theoretician and practitioner of guerrilla 
warfare and undertakes to train, equip, fi- 
nance and direct “people’s war” on a global 
basis, 

Let me call your attention to the fact that 
of the 23 nations that make up the con- 
tinent of Asia, 16 are embroiled in some kind 
of war, rebellion or civil strife—much of it 
instigated or supported by Peking. These 
countries are home to 1.8 billion people, over 
half of the world’s 3.5 billion population. 

In Hanol, Peking is pressing for a military 
victory, regardless of the consequences for 
the people of both Vietnams. Chinese mili- 
tary aid is going to Communist troops in 
Vietnam, as well as to Laos and Cambodia. 

In North Korea, Peking has patched up 
its differences with Pyongyang, and has ena- 
blied Kim Il Sung to be more militant to- 
ward South Korea. 

Fortunately, however, China has been rep- 
resented in the United Nations by a govern- 
ment which can truly articulate the wishes 
and aspirations, woes and fears of the Chi- 
nese people. The notion of expelling the 
Republic of China in order to make room for 
the Communist regime in Peking is not only 
repugnant to all fair-minded people but also 
to all those who have the true interest of 
the United Nations at heart. 

Tt is sad to observe that there are today 
those who do not hesitate to throw vital 
principles of the charter overboard in order 
to accommodate the Chinese Communists. 
Appeasement is in the air. Expediency rath- 
er than principle seems to be the primary 
preoccupation of publicists. 

As you know, there is a school of thought 
in the United States which discounts the 
threat posed by the Chinese Communists. 
They attribute Peking’s outrageous and 
beastly behavior to the American policy of 
trying to isolate the regime from the rest 
of the world. 

This, it seems to me, is wishful thinking. 
It fails to understand the tremendous im- 
portance of the Maoist ideology as a deter- 
minant of behavior. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, it should never be forgotten, take their 
ideology seriously. They are out not merely to 
gain China’s seat in the United Nations. 
They intend to remake the United Nations 
in their own image. 


A MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTION 
SEEKING TO NAME A NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE FOR LATE HON. WIL- 
LIAM H. BATES 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to draw the attention of this body today 
to a resolution adopted June 22, 1971, by 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives memorializing the Secretary of the 
Navy to name a nuclear submarine in 
the memory of Congressman William H. 
Bates. 

As a longtime friend and admirer of 
the late Congressman Bates, I commend 
the Massachusetts House for this action 
and I add my voice in support of this 
very well-deserved honor for a man who 
was a truly outstanding public servant. 

Everyone who was in the Congress, 
during the 20 years Bill Bates served, 
knows that he was a conscientious rep- 
resentative of his people, a talented 
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leader, and a lawmaker and friend of 
the highest order. 

His long and distinguished service on 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and the Joint Commission on Atomic 
Energy more than earned him the rec- 
ognition and honor that would come from 
having a nuclear submarine named after 
him, 
I would hope that everyone in this 
body who was privileged to know and 
work with such a great man would join 
with the Massachusetts House and myself 
in urging this honor for the late William 
H. Bates. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a covy of the resolution, signed by Mas- 
sachusetts Secretary of State John F. X. 
Davoren, to be included in the RECORD: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE Navy To NAME A NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE IN Memory or CONGRESSMAN 
Wrm.1uM H. Bates 


Whereas, Congressman William H. Bates of 
Salem, Massachusetts, Representative in 
Congress, 8ist to 91st, died June 22, 1969; 
and 

Whereas, Congressman Bates was educated 
at Salem High School, Worcester Academy, 
Brown University and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; and 

Whereas, He rose from rank of Apprentice 
Seaman to rank of Captain in the United 
States Navy; and 

Whereas, At the time of his death, he was 
a ranking member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the second ranking mi- 
nority member of the Joint Commission on 
Atomic Energy; and 

Whereas, He served his country with honor, 
distinction and dedication in World War II 
and while a member of Congress; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives respectfully urges the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to name a Nuclear Sub- 
marine in memory of Congressman William 
H. Bates; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, the presid- 
ing Officer of each branch of Congress and to 
each member thereof from the Common- 
wealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, June 22, 
1971. 

Wattace C. Mus, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
Joun F. X. Davoren, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


BUFFALO'S MAYOR TELLS WHY 
VETO SHOULD BE OVERRIDDEN 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s veto of the accelerated public 
works program is a deep disappointment 
to those of us who sponsored and fought 
for this program. 

This is a national program, but its 
value is best appreciated when you look 
at it from the local level. It is the local 
needs which are basic. Collectively across 
the country they merited the support of 
the administration. 
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The accelerated public works program 
is urgently needed in my home city of 
Buffalo, N.Y. What it would mean to 
Buffalo is well documented in a letter I 
have received from our mayor, the Hon. 
Frank A. Sedita. 

I hope sincerely that the Senate, which 
must act first, will vote to override the 
President's veto. If it does, then we in 
the House will have our chance and I feel 
certain we have the House votes to over- 
ride. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
include the letter I have received from 
Mayor Sedita: 

Crry oF BUFFALO, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
July 7, 1971. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As you know, President 
Nixon last week vetoed a $5.5 billion plan 
for an accelerated public works program. This 
stroke of the pen constituted another in 
the long and ever-growing list of lost eco- 
nomic assistance which the working people of 
the Buffalo area greatly need. 

The $5.5 billion public works bill is a basic 
type of pump-priming, similar to legislation 
which helped us get back on our feet dur- 
ing the Great Depression. This bill contains 
desperately-needed funds for Erie County 
and the President’s veto kills hopes for the 
jobs and projects that would have been cre- 
ated in our area. 

I urgently request your support of this 
program and vote to override the President's 
veto. I make this request because since 1969 
unemployment in Buffalo has increased over 
100%, from 3% to over 7.2%. In 1969, 
some 20,000 people in Buffalo were out of 
work. Now that number is over 42,000. 

Since 1968, a total of 36 heretofore solid 
businesses have either closed or undergone 
massive cutbacks in the Buffalo area. These 
reductions alone have put approximately 
6,000 wage earners out on the street. Other 
large industries have been either cutting 
back or laying off workers. Just a few days 
ago, only weeks from a possible steel strike, 
when stockpiling orders should be at their 
highest, Republic Steel laid off 2,400 men for 
a week because of low orders, The impending 
steel situation, with or without a strike, 
will bring our area to a job and fiscal crisis, 

The U.S. closed its books $23 billion in 
the red because the economy did not gen- 
erate enough revenue and other nations, in 
effect, have devaluated the U.S. dollar. The 
balance of payments has shown a two- 
months deficit for the first time in 21 years, 
wiping out the gains of the first quarter. 
In light of these facts, the President has re- 
fused to institute wage and price controls 
and continues to persist in vetoing vital job- 
producing legislation. 

In 1969, the President vetoed a similar bill 
to create jobs. His reason then was that the 
legislation was unnecessary to get the econ- 
omy moving. After three years, the local 
economy continues its decline with no end 
in sight. Unemployment increases, inflation 
continues, and workers earn less income. As 
income falls, federal and state tax revenues 
fall and, consequently, aid to local govern- 
ment has declined. As state and federal aid 
to local governments declines, a greater bur- 
den is placed on the already overburdened 
local property tax. 

With little or no money for education and 
with no Jobs available, real economic hard- 
ships are created and an inevitable increase 
in the welfare rolls takes place. 

Let’s all work together to use tax funds 
constructively and give people jobs that en- 
able them to be self-supporting and concur- 
rently provide badly needed public works 
for the cities, towns and villages of our area. 
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I ask you, therefore, to speak out for the 
$5.5 billion public works bill. We desperately 
need jobs to get the country moving again. I 
ask you to vote and to urge all of your col- 
leagues to vote to override President Nixon’s 
veto of the $5.5 billion public works bill. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor. 


THE SELLING OF THE PENTAGON 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
some reluctance, I admit, that I have 
supported the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in recommending 
that Dr. Frank Stanton and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System be cited for 
contempt of Congress. While I am not 
an attorney in the Constitutional sense 
or otherwise, I would very jealously pro- 
tect the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment of our Constitution. Being a 
conservative by nature, it would be my 
natural tendency to do so. At the same 
time, I recognize the importance of guar- 
anteeing to the public free access to a 
true presentation of the news. 

It possibly is unfortunate that the 
documentary involved in this issue hap- 
pens to be “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon.” I certainly do not think that the 
point which CBS was presenting in that 
documentary should enter this argu- 
ment. We are only concerned that in the 
production of any news story or docu- 
mentary producers and editors show and 
tell it as it is without resorting to the 
kind of film editing and manipulation 
which distort interviews and result in de- 
ception bordering on fraud in violation 
of a public trust. 

Iam sure that it goes against the grain 
of common decency and reporting integ- 
rity that one who is interviewed should 
find that his answers to one question ap- 
pear in the final production as answers 
to an entirely different question or that 
statements in a speech are reassembled 
to give an impression that was never in- 
tended in the first place. Such practices 
do not constitute a proper recognition of 
a public trust which follows from the 
granting of a lucrative and exclusive 
right to use the airwaves for broadcast- 
ing purposes. 

The action taken by the committee has 
given rise to some important and con- 
flicting issues as to just what is involved 
in this action. 

First. In the first place it is alleged that 
the committee’s action is in violation 
of the first amendment rights of CBS 
as a communications media to freedom 
of expression without restraint. CBS has 
raised this issue stating that it as a 
broadcasting media has equal rights un- 
der the first amendment with publish- 
ers of newspapers. While the guarantees 
of freedom of expression as set forth in 
the first amendment are indeed broad 
and to be much respected, it is doubtful 
that broadcast media rights in this re- 
spect can be judged to be equal to those 
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who disseminate news and opinion by the 
printed word. 

The power and responsibility of the 
Congress to regulate the use of the air- 
waves has been recognized going back to 
the passage of the original Radio Act in 
1927. Numerous court cases interpreting 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion Act of 1934 recognize the power of 
the Congress under the Constitution to 
require licenses for the use of the air- 
waves and the right of the Congress 
through the FCC to regulate these li- 
censees both in the technical sense and in 
the subjective sense. For instance, it has 
been held by the Federal courts that the 
first amendment does not bestow or rec- 
ognize any constitutional right to dis- 
seminate false or misleading advertise- 
ments. The U.S. Supreme Court itself 
in an opinion handed down this year has 
stated that there is no right in the first 
amendment to a defense against dissemi- 
nation of falsehoods. 

Second. It is said in defense of CBS 
that to require the turning over of the 
outtakes from “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon” documentary would be contrary 
to a Supreme Court ruling which held 
that a news reporter’s notes may not be 
subpenaed since these notes are privi- 
leged matter. This ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Caldwell case has been much 
watered down, and when the issue came 
to the Court, the question of the reporter 
producing his notes was no longer in 
question. Furthermore, the ruling of the 
Court in the Caldwell case has not been 
recognized in three lower court opinions 
which will be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court in its October term this fall. Act- 
ually, CBS in the brief filed with the 
committee did not cite any court opin- 
ion equating film outtakes with the per- 
sonal notes of a reporter. 

Third. What we are concerned with 
here is the falsification or manipulation 
of news and the responsibility of the li- 
censed broadcasting media to present a 
factual report of news events to the lis- 
tening and viewing public. The right of 
free speech and press, as set forth in 
the first amendment, is what is known as 
a derivative right. It emanates from the 
people whose fundamental rights are 
recognized. The protection does not orig- 
inate in the disseminator of the news 
but rather originates in the rights of 
the people to a free press. This right of 
the people by its nature implies a right 
to a true presentation of the news. This 
point is particularly important with re- 
spect to the television media because the 
filmed account of an event purports to 
be an actual recording of that event as 
it took place. To have this recording dis- 
torted through manipulation by means 
of film editing violates the rights of the 
people to that extent. If, as the courts 
have recognized, the Congress has the 
authority under the Constitution to reg- 
ulate the broadcast media, then it be- 
comes the responsibility of the Congress 
to the listening and viewing public to in- 
sure that the dissemination of news and 
events is not subject to manipulation 
without notice. 

Fourth. Television as a means of news 
reporting and formulation of public opin- 
ion is very powerful. In response to a 
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public opinion poll reported in Broad- 
casting magazine last November, 60 per- 
cent of those responding indicated that 
they rely on television as a primary 
source of news. This, in addition to the 
limited access to the airwaves, places a 
particular responsibility on television 
broadcasters to recognize that they oper- 
ate under a peculiar public trust. They 
are responsible to the public whom they 
are licensed to serve, and the Congress as 
elected representatives of the people has 
both the right and the authority to en- 
force this trust. As Abraham Lincoln 
stated: 

He who molds public sentiment goes much 
deeper than he who pronounces the deci- 
sions. He makes those decisions possible or 


impossible. 


This indicates the extent to which the 
television media is in a position to even- 
tually shape that government which 
emanates from public opinion. 

Fifth. It has been stated that the FCC, 
the agency created by the Congress to 
exercise its regulatory functions over the 
broadcast industry, did not find evidence 
of deceptive practices in the production 
of the CBS documentary. Recognizing 
this fact, it should be pointed out that 
the Commission's action was contrary to 
the recommendations of its own staff. 
The recommendation of the Broadcast 
Bureau of FCC stated in part: 

The staff believes, however, that the evi- 
dence available in the present case is ex- 
trinsic, and so strongly indicates a deliberate 
intention to distort as to require inquiry of 
the licensee. 


In the interest of fair play and honesty 
in the presentation of news to the public, 
the recommendation of the committee 
should be approved. 

As Chairman Sraccers stated at one 
point in committee: 

If we have reached a time in our nation’s 
history when propaganda techniques and 
electronic manipulations may be practiced on 
the American pubic over their own airwaves, 
and the congress is foreclosed from even 
inquiring into such practices, the age of “Big 
Brothers” has arrived. 


We are an elective body; we are direct 
representatives of the people. Television 
networks have not yet been clothed with 
such authority, though there are argu- 
ments in their statements filed with the 
committee that suggest at least one may 
wish indirectly to so clothe itself. I, for 
one, consider that in supporting the com- 
mittee in its action I am acting in and 
for the the public interest. The peo- 
ple have not delegated their representa- 
tive authority to so act to an entity in 
the regulated broadcasting industry. 
And, we as Members of Congress, as well 
as the people, would be stripped of power 
were it to be otherwise. What is claimed 
here is simply: 

The right of Congress to investigate, 
and to compel the production of infor- 
mation, as inherent in its authority to 
legislate; 

The right of this committee to conduct 
an investigation of the regulated tele- 
vision industry; 

The right of Congress to regulate 
broadcasting so as to prohibit deception 
to the public; 

The right of Congress and its Members 
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as representatives of the people to act in 
the public interest to insure that the pub- 
lic is not deceived; and 

The committee’s right to act as an 
investigatory arm of the Congress to 
insure the preservation of freedom of the 
press free from distortion and deception. 


BILL RUCKELSHAUS OF EPA 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President named Bill Ruckelshaus to 
head EPA he made one of the most 
significant and vital appointments of his 
entire administration. The following 
article from the July 1971 issue of 
Signature magazine is quite aptly titled— 
“Nixon’s Breath of Fresh Air”: 

Nrxon’s BREATH OF FRESH AIR 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

There's no escape from the environmental 
crisis upon us. We breathe bad air. Our water 
is still generally drinkable, but many fish 
which swim in our water sources are no 
longer edible. We are constructing monu- 
ments of solid waste that may dwarf the 
pyramids of ancient Egypt. The question is 
no longer whether we, as a nation, must clean 
up the mess but when, in what way, how fast, 
and with what chance of success. 

President Nixon, the Democratic candidates 
who want to run against him, congressmen 
of both parties, right-wingers, left-wingers, 
oldsters and youngsters—everybody wants 
something done about the environment— 
today. Right now the buck stops—to para- 
phrase Harry Truman—at one, single, mortal 
man, William Doyle Ruckelshaus, 38, an Ivy 
Leaguer out of downhome Indiana, whose 
responsibilities as administrator of the new- 
born Environmental Protection Agency are 
formidable enough to give him cabinet status. 
Armed with some brand new laws and a 
batch of old ones, including the Refuse Act 
of 1899, Ruckelshaus has power which he 
would like to unleash like a thunderbolt from 
Zeus—but can't. Because our industrial en- 
gine, the world’s mightiest, and our lifestyle 
and economic habits are in relentless motion, 
diverting them toward a better environment 
can be accomplished only by a long, painful 
process of law and persuasion. 

By now almost everyone has heard that 
we have 108 million cars, buses and trucks 
on the road. That a million smokestacks are 
spewing pollution into the atmosphere. That 
vast amounts of solid and liquid wastes are 
pouring into U.S. streams, lakes and coastal 
waters. That while the average family has 
prospered it has graduated from one trash 
can to an average of eight. 

And suddenly there was “Earth Day” 
(which made great television) giving millions 
a chance to enjoy a litter outing, and the 
commercials sang, “What can one man do, 
my friend?” 

Ruckelshaus—perhaps that one man— 
senses that the national mood on pollution 
is as overwhelming as the national mood 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. But the 
pollution war requires long-range planning. 

“When I'm pressed,” says Ruckelshaus, “I 
tell people we haven't reached perfection in 
six months. We can't let people say if there’s 
no visible progress so far, the commitment’s 
gone. What’s gone is the carnival atmosphere 
of the environment issue. Now we're in an- 
other phase: we exert constant pressure and 
remain patient. Now we're trying to get pol- 
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luters up to a minimum level of compli- 
ance.” 

This down-to-earth administrator was 
born in Indianapolis, the son of a promi- 
nent lawyer and the grandson of a Republi- 
can county chairman. He was given a tradi- 
tional Roman Catholic education until his 
arrival at Princeton, from which he gradu- 
ated cum laude in 1957. He received his law 
degree from Harvard in 1960. 

Tall, good-natured. and athletic (even his 
horned rimmed glasses make him look like 
Clark Kent about to unpee! his coat and shirt 
and soar up—up—and—away as Superman), 
Ruckelshaus was an instant wow on enter- 
ing politics. He was elected to the Indiana 
House of Representatives in 1966 and be- 
came the first freshman legislator to be 
elected majority leader. In 1968, he ran 
against handsome, charismatic Democratic 
Senator Birch Bayh but was beaten, in a 
setback, by 63,000 votes. 

In 1989, Attorney General John Mitchell 
was shopping around for Republican talent 
to staff his Justice Department. Aware of 
Ruckelshaus’ record as a good trooper in 
the G.O.P., Mitchell signed him on as head 
of his civil division. Ruckelshaus starred 
there and developed a reputation as a lib- 
eral among law-and-order advocates, push- 
ing for greater tolerance for the growing le- 
gion of demonstrators coming to Washing- 
ton to protest President Nixon’s Far East 
policies. 

A hearty fellow with a smile that prom- 
ises one day to reach ear to ear, Bill Ruckels- 
haus fielded the worst obscenities that col- 
lege students had to offer, laughed them 
off, and went on to defend the Nixon ad- 
ministration with the confidence that per- 
haps only a large man measuring six feet, 
four inches and weighing 195 pounds can 
muster, If students don’t make sense to 
him, he doesn’t give an inch. “Some young 
people want to be in the decision-making 
process, and that's good,” he says, “but once 
the decision is made, they don’t want to 
be part of it. That's not good.” 

When President Nixon created EPA on 
December 2, 1970, he in effect merged 15 
environmental units from the Departments 
of Interior, Agriculture, and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Since then Ruckelshaus 
has established 10 regional offices and EPA 
now has 6,300. employees. In its first six 
months, it has operated on a budget of $1.3 
billion a year; its next budget will be almost 
double. 


Like many a general in a long-haul war, 


Ruckelshaus has launched several spectacu- 
lar first-strikes, mostly to let people know 
that he means business. He had scarcely 
been confirmed by the Senate when he ap- 
peared at the Annual Congress of Cities and 
cut loose at Detroit, Cleveland and Atlanta 
with an ultimatum to stop polluting their 
waters, Those cities have Democratic mayors 
and one, Cleveland’s Carl Stokes, cried polt- 
tics. When some of the mayors retorted that 
the Federal Government hadn't provided 
enough funding for raising water standards 
Ruckelshaus told them the money would 
become available ($6 billion in the next three 
years) but that they would have to press 
local and state governments for matching 
funds. 

His wext strike was against Union Car- 
bide Corporation’s Parkersburg-Marietta 
plant, whose smokesstack emissions of sulfur 
oxides weren't reduced 40 percent by October 
1970 as pledged, and thus constituted an 
“tmmiment health hazard from a single 
source.” Union Carbide got the message. 
Today it is complying with. Ruckelshaus’ 
clean-up. order. 

When the Reserve Mining Company in 
Minnesota, accused of dumping remnants of 
iron. oxide into Lake Superior, asked for 
more hearings and extensions, an exasper- 
sted Ruckelshaus finally gave them 180 days 
to come. up with a plan or go to court, In- 
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deed, a listing of Ruckelshaus’ actions, since 
he took office last December 2, amounts to 
a battle record almost as solid as that of 
Patton in his drive across Europe in 1944. 

He let states know it would be undesirable 
for their regulatory boards to include rep- 
resentatives of pollution sources. He enjoined 
the Justice Department to prohibit Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation from discharg- 
ing chemicals into the Cuyahoga River at 
Cleveland; asked for a study of the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline before it was scheduled to 
get underway; sued a half-dozen companies 
on various pollution charges, and also served 
notice on two Massachusetts companies for 
possible violation of federal ,water-quality 
standards. 

Getting municipal sewage systems up to 
federal standards is a tougher go, and in- 
volves the cumbersome injunction process 
in the courts—a process that carries the 
threat of packing mayors and city council- 
men off to jail for contempt of court. It has 
occurred to Ruckelshaus that this could 
cause deafening applause from some local 
citizenries for other reasons—thus produc- 
ing a mild form of noise pollution. 

Penalties for violations of the Clean Air 
Law are fines up to $25,000 and one year in 
jail for the first offense and up to $50,000 
and two years in jail for the second. Indus- 
try and local governments have already been 
mildly stung, but the telling blows will be 
delivered, Ruckelshaus believes, when it be- 
comes possible to advise the states they have 
nine months to produce plans enforcing 
federal clean-air standards. 

Ruckelshaus prefers the tedious but more 
certain approach of enforcing the Clean Air 
Law through state action to the more dra- 
matic tactic of “going after industries one- 
by-one, and letting some of them wait 15 
years for you to catch them.” He also feels 
the war's first success will come with a cam- 
paign to clean the water, simply because 
many states have been engaged in that effort 
for 10 years. By invoking the Refuse Act of 
1899 Ruckelshaus can require an estimated 
40,000 industries not using municipal waste 
treatment systems to apply for a five-year 
permit detailing the nature of the waste 
each individual firm will dump into a stream. 
EPA and the Army Corps of Engineers will 
then decide whether the applicant’s proposal 
meets water-quality standards. If it doesn’t, 
the applicant will be given a cleanup sched- 
ule and a dumping permit subject to annual 
review. 

When it comes to the overwhelming prob- 
lem of solid wastes, EPA has another battle 
plan, “Mission 5,000,” a project to eliminate 
5,000 acridly smelly dumps by June, 1972. 
EPA offers technical assistance, with demon- 
stration projects in recycling, but makes it 
clear that closing of the dumps “must be 
accomplished at the local level.” The man- 
ner in which taxpayers are resisting bonding 
programs, and granting the finicky nature 
of zoning boards, building solid waste dis- 
posal facilities to replace the dumps might 
be a slow process. 

Aware as he is that the anti-pollution 
war is going to be a long one, Ruckelshaus 
realizes that he has to ride hard, keep the 
troops fired up and give everyone the im- 
pression that he is attacking on all fronts 
at once. He's on the lecture circuit con- 
stantly and lets fly with the rhetoric. When 
he socked it. to Detroit, Cleveland and At- 
lanta, he declared: "The actions I have taken 
today and similar actions I will take in the 
future may shock some. They may anger 
others. In my opinion it is far better that 
we shock and anger today than that our 
children inherit an unlivable world tomor- 
row.” 

He put the knock on the adulation of sci- 
ence when he spoke to the National Press 
Ciub in Washington: “We must move out of 
the shadow of the Victorian illusion that 
blind faith in science and technology will 
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every day and in every way make us better 
and better. We must add affection and care 
to our view of nature.” 

Academicians have of late been a gloomy 
lot, so when Ruckelshaus spoke to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence he told them so: “Our society badly 
needs some successes. Across the land the 
prophets of doom trumpet our failures. This 
blare and the truthful ring of its notes has 
sapped our confidence in ourselves, our in- 
stitutions and our country: One significant 
success and the sound of defeat will be 
replaced by the charge to join in the new 
revolution.” 

To warn Americans that they are not the 
only offenders against the environment 
Ruckelshaus, visiting Ohio State University 
for Earth Day, 1971, reminded his audience 
that pollution doesn’t belong to the U.S. 
alone. Rome's ancient statuary is “being 
eaten away every day by an acid smog more 
disastrous than all the armies of Gaul. The 
fabled Rhine, celebrated by Byron as the 
‘valley of sweet waters,’ is now the waste re- 
moval system for the industries of the Ruhr.” 

Talking to people is easier than endless 
listening, but Ruckelshaus was the audience 
for an enormous amount of gab during his 
tour of EPA’s 10 regional offices this spring. 
One of his best visits was to Chicago, head- 
quarters of EPA's Great Lakes region, where 
he kept up a jammed two-day schedule. In 
the public meetings and at the press con- 
ference, Ruckelshaus was often pressed to 
answer first how he expected Chicago to en- 
force its own ordinance on discharge of 
waste from boats when the new federal reg- 
ulation was less strict. He replied with the 
same answer he gave Mayor Richard J. Daley 
in a private meeting: by applying for a 
waiver from Washington, Chicago could en- 
force the federal regulation without exposing 
itself to suits for violations of the local 
ordinance, 

Angry environmentalists demanded to 
know why Ruckelshaus didn't file suits (as 
the City of Chicago has) against huge in- 
dustries whose fouled air drifts across the 
Indiana state line into south Chicago. The 
reply from the man who had notably locked 
horns with a dozen industries: “You can’t go 
after pollution on an ad hoc basis. We've got 
to get the states to enforce standards for 
all polluters, not take them on one-by-one.” 

Citing the case of Union Carbide and oth- 
ers, Ruckelshaus explains that it’s one thing 
to prove “imminent health hazard from a 
single source,” but another when It comes 
to the scores of industries bordering Lake 
Michigan in northwest Indiana along the 
Chicago line. Which one can be cited as a 
“single source?” The answer is elusive, but 
the pollution continues, and that’s why 
Ruckelshaus wants an action taken against 
the State of Indiana if all the air isn’t cleaned 
up. 

In his private meetings with locul environ- 
ment officials Ruckelshaus heard all manner 
of talk about how painful it is to work with 
the federal bureaucracy and within congres- 
sional legislation. One Ilinois official 
launched into a long complaint about how 
the feds should consult with the locals before 
publishing new regulations. Controlling his 
displeasure, Ruckelshaus made his point, “We 
can talk this thing to death,’ he said. “The 
man who takes responsibility has to be aware 
of the facts before he issues the regulations. 
If he has to change the regulations after 
they're issued, because he didn’t know the 
facts, he really looks foolish.” 

He keeps such sessions from becoming 
dreary by prescribing regular dosee of humor. 
To, the official who dolefully ticked off Indi- 
ana’s problems and muttered: “Let's have a 
moment of silence for Indiana,” Ruckel- 
shaus shot back: “That sums up the whole 
program.” 

Ruckelshaus’ sweeping inspections of his 
regional offices, many of them made by Air 
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Force jet, not only boost EPA employees’ 
morale and leave a wake of environmental 
go-go publicity, but enrich Ruckelshaus with 
the boon of first-hand knowledge. “If you 
don’t go out and meet with the staffers,” he 
says, “you won't know their frustration. 
These sessions give them a chance to unbur- 
den themselves to a federal official, and that’s 
good. One guy told me that he had been 
through five governmental reorganizations 
in the last five years—he was glad to see a 
real administrator in the flesh.” 

Not all good natured go-getter. Ruckel- 
shaus has faced tragedy. It visited him when 
his first wife died in giving birth to their 
twin girls. Eighteen months later, he and his 
father were on a fishing trip in Upper Pen- 
insula, Michigan. While Bill was ashore, his 
father’s duck boat capsized about 200 yards 
out. His father, whom Bill was especially 
close to, was wearing high wading boots, 
which quickly filled with water, dragging 
him down and drowning him in the depths 
of Lake Michigan. 

Bill's second wife, Jill Elizabeth Strickland, 
is gregarious, athletic, and has an M.A. in 
education from Harvard She can beat Bill 
any day of the week in golf, and at five feet, 
nine inches doesn’t let him overpower her 
in tennis, either. Besides Bill’s twin girls, now 
10, they have three children of their own— 
Jennifer, 6, William, 5, and Robin, 2. 

If he had time, Ruckelshaus would spend 
his weekends working in his flower garden, 
fishing, or playing tennis and golf. But lack- 
ing that precious time he can only indulge 
himself in moments with the sports page. 
Jill sets a good environmental example by 
buying all their beverages in returnable 
bottles. 

The EPA administrator shows his stuff by 
using a government car that burns com- 
pressed natural gas (CNG)— the same fuel 
used in home cooking. CNG fueled cars show 
an 82 percent reduction in hydrocarbon 
emissions from gasoline fueled cars (by 1969 
standards), and 87 percent reduction in car- 
bon monoxide. The Federa] Government now 
operates about 1,000 CNG vehicles, mostly as 
a symbolic action in the campaign against 
pollution. Ruckelshaus says he doesn't mind 
the slower-acceleration characteristics of 
CNG cars but empathizes with his driver 
“who is afraid we might suddenly become 
airborne if the tanks blow up.” 

“We can’t take everything too seriously in 
our work,” Ruckelshaus says of EPA's mis- 
sion, “or we'll fall avart or become cynical.” 
This attitude prevails at EPA's administra- 
tive headquarters, where the heady atmos- 
phere at Ruckelshaus’ “Madhouse” and the 
“Madhouse Annex” is likened to the early 
Peace Corps days. It is Bill's luck to have 
the youngest staff, prettiest girls and the 
liveliest agency in the Administration. 

He’s going to need all that and more. Ahead 
is the decision he must make in January 
1972 about allowing the automobile com- 
panies an extra year beyond 1974 to meet 
antipollution standards in their new cars. 
The political crunch will be on in 1972, with 
environmentalist Edmund Muskie, the Sen- 
ator in search of a nomination, breathing 
all varieties of air down the Administration's 
neck. With Ruckelshaus responsible for at- 
tacking air and water pollution, pesticides 
and radiation problems, and now noise pol- 
lution, his head is probably swimming witb 
the terminology of ecology, dozens of stand- 
ards, and that nostalgic Refuse Act of 1899. 

It all might drive Ruckelshaus to pound 
his huge fist on the wal] as he has done in 
anger a few score times or to throw back 
his Clark Kent head and laugh the laugh 
that comes from the Irish Doyle side of the 
family. Still, the name of our federal warrior 
against pollution may well become a house- 
hold word and perhaps a hallmark in our 
national destiny. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Li- 
brary of Congress now has something it 
has needed for years. That “something” 
actually is a “someone’’—Maggie Kel- 
logg—and her congressional hot line. 

As my colleagues know, the Library of 
Congress long has been one of our most 
favored institutions. The Library, and 
particularly its Congressional Research 
Service, performs all kinds of valuable 
services for Members of the House and 
Senate. It provides us with analytical re- 
ports on legislative proposals. It under- 
takes legal research, analyzing and sum- 
marizing court decisions, both Federal 
and State, bearing on legislation before 
Congress. It helps Members and staff 
with complicated research projects. It 
prepares synopses of all public bills and 
resolutions introduced in Congress. These 
are only a few of the Library’s functions. 
Rumor hath it that, on occasion, it even 
writes Members’ speeches. 

For many years, however, something 
had been lacking at the Library. That 
was a mechanism for answering, on the 
spur of the moment, those innumerable 
questions of fact that daily confront us 
in our constituents’ correspondence, dur- 
ing committee and in floor debate. Oh, 
when in years past we would pose these 
questions to the Library, we would get 
the answers all right, but too often the 
replies came in too late for the use in- 
tended. 

That communications gap was closed 
when the Library a few years ago set up 
a hot line to expedite its answers to con- 
gressional oueries. The hot line has its 
own staff of three persons, based in the 
congressional reading room, and operat- 
ing from morning until well into the 
night under the direction of Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Kellogg, better known to many 
of us as Maggie. 

I am especially proud of Maggie be- 
cause she grew up in the 22d Congres- 
sional District town of Toledo, Ill., where 
her father, Dr. L. E. Massie, is a prom- 
inent physician. She is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois as is her hus- 
band, Philip Kellogg, now an assistant 
US. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia. He also is a product of the 22d Dis- 
trict, having lived in St. Joseph, in my 
home county of Champaign. His father, 
King Kellogg, was a rrofessor of music 
at the University of Ilinois. 

So my colleagues will know the won- 
derful job that Maggie and her associates 
are doing for them at the Library of Con- 
gress, I include here an article by 
Scripns-Howard staff writer Wauhillau 
La Hay that appeared in the July 12, 
1971, issue of the Washington Daily 
News: 

Just AskK—Mrs. KELLOGG Has THE ANSWERS 
(By Wauhillau Le Hay) 


“Where can I write Ralph Nader?” “What’s 
Daniel Ellsberg’s middie initial?” “Who 
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pushed Gretel in the oven in the story of 
Hansel and Gretel?” 

Those are samples of the hundreds of 
questions that confront Margaret M. Kellogg 
each week. A diminutive, short-haired bru- 
nette with bright blue eyes and a big smile, 
she is chief of the Library of Congress’s hot 
line. 

The hot line is an extension of the Con- 
gressional Research Service for the use of 
members of the Senate, the House, their 
immediate families and their staffs. 

If, for example, a Senator engaged in floor 
debate, wants to make a point and has an 
apt quotation to underline it, but for the 
life of him can’t remember who said it, he 
rushes out to the cloakroom, calls the Library 
of Congress and gets a hot line operator. 

“Just a minute, sir,” says Mrs. Kellogg or 
one of her assistants, and in nothing flat the 
Senator learns who authored the quotation 
he wants to use. 

Mrs. Kellogg and her staff (three regulars 
and additional manpower when things get 
hectic) are literally surrounded by reference 
books. But equally important is their knowl- 
edge of current news. 


QUICKIES 
A fairly common occurrence is to get a 
call from a Senator or Representative who is 


in a tearing hurry. “This is Senator So-and- 
so. I’m having lunch in 10 minutes with a 


“constituent of mine and I can't remember 


a darn thing about him! Would you be 
enough to read me his ‘Who’s Who’ listing?” 

Mrs. Kellogg says her job sounds tough, 
but really isn’t: 

“We don't field questions, we answer them 
and answer them the day they're asked. 
There’s a certain weight behind a state- 
ment that begins ‘The Library of Congress 
says. ...’” 

Sometimes the research gets pretty compli- 
cated, as happened about the phrase “silent 
majority.” 

“We had a lot of calls about that phrase,” 
she said. “So many that I really had to do 
research in depth on it. Everytime I'd get 
an answer, darned if I wouldn't find another. 
Eventually, I think I got it answered for once 
and for all.” 

Mrs. Kellogg laughed: “Guess where I 
found the first use of that phrase—in an 1895 
copy of Harper's Magazine. No, it wasn't in a 
political article. It was a study on burial 
customs.” 

The hot line started in January, 1967, on a 
small scale. It kept growing and two years 
later, Mrs. Kellogg was appointed chief of 
the service. It keeps right on growing. 

Lester S. Jayson, Director of the Congres- 
sional Research Service, is proud of it. He 
Says: “Our calls in a peak period average 
about 1,500 a day and at least 50 of the daily 
inquiries go to Margaret and her assistants. 

“The young ladies must be knowledgeable, 
politic, polite, knowing, agreeable, alert. 
Margaret is all of those and, of course, she 
has her masters degree in library science.” 

Her B.A. in English was earned at the Uni- 
versity, of Illinois where she met her hus- 
band, Philip Kellogg, now an Assistant U.S. 
Attorney here. They moved to Chapel Hill, 
N.C., while he attended law school, and she 
worked in the University of North Carolina 
Library. 

“I realized very quickly that I couldn’t go 
any place in library work without a masters 
degree, so I got it,” she explained. 

TOUGHIES 

Some questions, she admits, have stumped 
her. One was: “What’s the plural of curds 
and whey?” After some delving, she found it 
was simply, curds and wheys. 

“What color were Gen. George S. Patton’s 
eyes?” drove her up the wall. 

“I checked and rechecked,” she said. “In 
every picture of him, his eyes were hidden 
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by his hat. I found a 1942 Time cover of him, 
but his helmet shaded his eyes. Eventually 
I learned they were sort of grey-blue, An 
artist friend of a Senator wanted that an- 
swer.” 

The Pentagon Papers caused a flood of 
questions. Any lunar flight brings hundreds 
more. Acronyms are a daily battle. Now hot 
line is getting many queries about the lead- 
poisoning of children and the life and times 
of the gypsy moth, 

“If anything makes the newspaper head- 
lines, we know we're going to get questions 
about it,” said Mrs, Kellogg. “So we read all 
the daily papers every day. We have to know 
the who, what, why, when and where of 
everything.” 

She looked at the revolving stands of hun- 
dreds of books around her and said: “Well 
if the answer isn’t in one of these books, 
don’t worry. We'll find it. After all, the Li- 
brary of Congress is a pretty big place, And 
every department helps.” 

Well, we asked, where DO you write to 
Ralph Nader? 

“Try Washington, D.C.,” she said, “He'll 
get it” 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE BY 
ROBERT M. HENDRIX AND JAMES 
R. McKNIGHT 


HON. ED JONES 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 
Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


the House Committee on Agriculture is 
presently conducting hearings on pro- 


posed farm credit legislation. Today, 
two of my constituents from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Tennessee tes- 
tified before the committee. Mr. Robert 
M. Hendrix, a resident of Dyersburg, 
made a statement as chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee of the Pro- 


duction Credit Association, and Mr. 
James R, McKnight, of Humboldt, testi- 
fied as a director of the Dyersburg Pro- 
duction Credit Association. 

Because I feel that their testimony 
should be brought to the attention of the 
whole body, I include their statements 
at this point in the Recorp: 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE BY ROBERT M. HENDRIX, JULY 
13, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, I am Robert M. Hendrix of 
Dyersburg, Tennessee, I farm 1200 acres of 
land growing cotton, corn, lima beans, greens, 
spinach, milo, and hay. I have a 300 cow 
herd of black angus brood cows. I have been 
a member of the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation of Dyersburg, Tenneessee for 15 years. 
I have been a director and on the executive 
committee 10 years. I am presently vice pres- 
ident of the Association and a member of the 
Land Bank. I am chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee of PCA revresenting 
523,000 borrower owners of 442 PCA’s through 
which 8%o billion dollars of production 
credit was obtained by American farmers 
and ranchers last year. PCA’s being credit 
cooperatives have pioneered in many re- 
spects and provided credit and services in 
response to their members needs. Some of 
these include line of credit financing, budg- 
eting, finance planning, electronic farm rec- 
ord keeping, loan sharing and loan participa- 
tion planning. Broader authorities and flex- 
ibility requested in this bill will permit 
PCA’s to continue to adapt their credit serv- 
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ices to agricultural producers in a rapidly 

changing environment. 

Some examples of how PCA’s could pro- 
vide better credit services under this act 
are participation with country banks in 
loans, financing farm related businesses such 
as customs operators, leasing of larger equip- 
ment that is not feasible for farmers to own 
outright, financially related services such as 
estate planning and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer members of 
PCA’s are proud of the services which their 
association has performed in the past. We are 
mindful of the challenges and changes that 
lie ahead, and through enactment of this 
legislation we believe our PCA's will be in a 
far better position to adapt to meet our 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a personal concern in 
this farm credit legislation. My grand- 
parents were pioneer settlers, clearing land 
for farming. My father was a farmer, and I 
have a 17 year old son who I hope will carry 
the Hendrix name into agriculture, but with 
the average age of farmers nationwide today 
being 55, and the fact that about the only 
way a young man can get into farming to- 
day is to marry into or inherit a farming 
operation, I believe that this legislation as 
proposed will make it easier for young men, 
who have a desire, but do not have the re- 
sources to farm, to get into farming in the 
future. 

I would like to quote from a clipping from 
yesterday's local paper. “Our agriculture de- 
partment predicts that by 1980, 95,000 big 
farms will be producing more than half of 
this nation’s food and fiber. The study 
further showed that the total number of 
farms in this country is likely to drop from 
2.9 million this year to about 1.9 million in 
1980—or a decline of 50%. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the family type 
farm will always have a place in agriculture. 
The innovations of this type farming has 
given us many of the modern machines and 
techniques that we now use in our farming 
operations, The right to make decisions for 
oneself in planning and carrying out ones 
farming operation as he sees best has been 
the carrying out of the American democratic 
process at its best. I believe passage of this 
legislation will help perserve this “Great 
American Heritage, the Family Farm.” enrich 
our rural communities, economically and 
spiritually, and bless our nation in the years 
to come. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. MCKNIGHT BEFORE 
THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS, JULY 13, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 
My name is James R. McKnight. I am a 
farmer from Humboldt, Gibson County, Ten- 
nessee. I am appearing here today, not as an 
expert on legislative matters, but as a 
farmer who has used the credit services of 
various organizations within the Farm Credit 
System in building up a farming operation 
over the years. 

My brother and I presently operate a 
family farm of approximately 2,000 acres of 
which we own approximately 1,400 acres and 
rent 600 acres. In addition to growing cot- 
ton, soybeans, corn, small grains, and pas- 
ture, we have a dairy herd of some 250 cows. 
Our ancestors moved to western Tennessee 
from Ohio shortly after the Civil War. Our 
ancestors, including our father, were share- 
croppers. Through hard work, reasonable 
management, and the availability of credit, 
not only directly to us but to our supply 
cooperative, the Gibson Farmers Cooperative, 
we have been able to move from a share- 
cropping operation into one of ownership. 

As a farmer I have felt that it is necessary 
that I be involved in farm-related organiza- 
tions, not only to serve my own personal 
benefit but to assist my fellow farmers. At 
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the present time I belong to the Associated 
Milk Producers, Gibson Farmers Cooperative, 
Dyersburg Production Credit Association, 
Tennessee Farm Bureau, and a local dairy 
herd improvement association. I am presi- 
dent of the Gibson Farmers Cooperative, 
which is our local supply cooperative, and 
am a director on the board of the Dyersburg 
Production Credit Association. 

I am here today to express some of my 
opinions relative to: H.R. 7138 (Farm Credit 
Act of 1971). It is my basic belief that the 
Bill is presently, and will continue to be in 
the future, important and desirable to the 
dirt farmers of west Tennessee and the na- 
tion. I am optimistic over the provisions of 
the Bill relating to the operations and fiex- 
ibility of the Bank for Cooperatives system. 
I am aware of the increase in needs of our 
cooperatives in the area of financial assist- 
ance and service as presently being provided 
for by the various banks for cooperatives. 
Our own supply cooperative has for some 
time been a borrower-stockholder in the 
Louisville Bank for Cooperatives and has en- 
joyed a fine working relationship with this 
bank. 

There are two areas in the Bill as it relates 
to the cooperative banking system which I 
feel merit individual attention today. The 
first is the area relating to the authority of 
the Banks for Cooperatives to increase the 
ratio of authorized debenture sales to net 
worth from the present eight to one (8/1) 
limitation to twenty to one (20/1) as is the 
case with the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank branch of the Farm Credit System. I 
and many of the farmers with whom I come 
in contact are of the opinion that the co- 
operative banking system has established it- 
self as a responsible lender of moneys to 
our cooperatives and should be permitted 
the ratio increase. 

Secondly, the most important area of the 
Bill, in my opinion, relates to the relaxing 
of the eligibility requirement that at least 
90 percent of the voting media of a coop- 
erative must be in the control of farmers 
(producers). The Bill would change this to 
allow a district bank for cooperatives to de- 
termine what percentage it feels should be 
in the hands of member farmers, but in 
no case allow the percentage to be below 
6634 percent. As a director of a coopers- 
tive, Iam aware of the problems which arise 
when farmer members die and their stock 
is tied up in their estate, farmer members 
move to the city, or retire from active farm- 
ing operations. Many of these former mem- 
bers have substantial investments in their 
cooperative even though they are no longer 
actively engaged in farming. Why should 
the right to vote be taken from these men 
in order for a cooperative to be eligible to 
borrow from a Bank for Cooperatives? In 
my local supply cooperative we have taken 
away voting rights of many former members 
who were the backbone of our cooperative 
for years until they either retired or for one 
reason or another were unable to continue 
their farming operation. Even today, when 
our cooperative seeks additional capital 
through the sale of stock or debenture 
bonds, these men (former members) are 
willing to invest their capital, even though 
they do not have a voice in our cooperative. 
These men have been the backbone of the 
cooverative in its growth through the years, 
and yet we deny them a reasonable voice in 
the current management of our cooperative. 
If the present bill is adopted, we will be in 
a position to review our own organizational 
structure and perhaps provide that, in the 
future, former members who are retiring 
or leaving their farming operation for one 
reason or another may continue to vote and 
be a factor in the cooperative and yet allow 
our cooperative to be eligible to borrow from 
the Bank for Cooperatives. 

In concluding my remarks, I'd like to make 
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a few observations not only as a farmer— 
a cooperative member—but also as a con- 
sumer. As you are aware, more and more of 
your colleagues are less and less concerned 
with agriculture. It appears today that peo- 
ple are more concerned with the purchasing 
power of their dollar and in “consumerism” 
than they are with agriculture and with 
farmers’ problems. If H.R. 7138 is passed, the 
average family farmer will be better served 
and in turn will be in position to better 
serve others, such as consumers. Every con- 
sumer in the United States, and even beyond, 
will benefit from this Bill. It will enable a 
family farmer to continue to produce food 
at a very reasonable price and to continue to 
expand his operation with enough flexibility 
in his credit sources so as to provide the 
foods needed by the consumers and at these 
same reasonable prices. 

As an operator of a family-sized farming 
operation, it is my opinion that the Farm 
Credit System over the years has aided and 
assisted not only me, but other farmers as 
well in the establishment and growth of 
our farms, In order for this same Farm Credit 
System to continue to assist me and other 
farmers, it must be forward-looking in fore- 
seeing our problems and credit needs in the 
future. I believe that H.R. 7138 is a giant 
step forward in providing the mechanics for 
coping with the future needs of family-sized 
farming operations such as mine. 


THE RIGHT TO DIE PEACEFULLY 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of often confusing court decisions 
it is nice to hear of one that makes sense. 
Such a one is that of Judge David Popper 
in the Miami, Fla., Circuit Court who 
held that an elderly lady could not be 
forced to undergo a certain operation 
her doctor said was necessary to keep her 
alive. She did not want the operation and 
begged her family not to force it on her. 

While she passed away within a rela- 
tively brief time as a result of not hav- 
ing the operation, this was her wish, and 
as her daughter said “she went peace- 
fully.” Surely such is one of the inherent 
rights of all mortals in possession of their 
faculties—the right to die peacefully. 

The following United Press Interna- 
tional account of this incident appeared 
in the Manchester Union Leader, N.H., of 
July 5, 1971: 

JUDGE’S ORDER Lets WOMAN DIE PEACEFULLY 

Mriami.—An elderly Cuban woman who 
begged her family not to “torture me any 
more” with further surgery died “peacefully, 
with no pain at all” Saturday with her 
daughter holding her hand. 

Circuit Court Judge David Popper had 
ruled Friday that 72-year-old Mrs. Carmen 
Martinez could not be forced to undergo the 
transfusions and removal of her spleen, which 
her doctor said was n to keep her 
alive. The judge said Dr. Rolando Lopez had 
to do his best to keep her out of pain and 
alive, but did not have to perform any op- 
erations that would cause her pain. 

As Lopez had predicted, she died less than 
24 hours after the order was issued. He had 
sought the court's guidance to determine if 
he could be prosecuted for obeying Mrs. 
Martinez’ wishes to stop the operation, in ef- 
fect helping her die. 
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“We are all very thankful to the hospital, 
Dr. Lopez and Judge Popper,” said Mrs. Maria 
Elena Bernal, Mrs. Martinez’ daughter. 

“I was there, holding her hand until the 
last minute,” said Mrs. Bernal, “She went 
peacefully, with no pain at all. It was just 
how she said she wanted it." 

Mrs. Martinez, suffering from a terminal 
blood ailment called hemolytic anemia, 
would have needed “cut down” transfusions 
requiring the opening of veins, and the re- 
moval of her spleen, to stay alive. Lopez said 
the operations would not have been painful, 
but Mrs. Martinez begged her family “don't 
torture me any more.” 

She had been a patient at Palm Springs 
General Hospital in Hialeah since May 8. 
She died at 1:20 p.m. Saturday. 


STARTLING IDEA: HOUSE CALLS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently held a day of public hearings in 
my district on the subject of health care 
delivery. One of the most prevalent com- 
plaints I heard from people concerned 
the disappearance of the house calls by 
doctors. 

The physicians responded that they 
could treat their patients better in their 
offices than in a person’s home, that 
house calls were very time consuming 
and thereby denied medical attention to 
others who could be seen in the office 
while the doctor was on the road, and, 
the doctors added, most persons are not 
too ill to go see their doctor. 

One physician told me of an apocry- 
phal encounter between a doctor and a 
plumber late one night when a pipe burst 
at the doctor’s home. After the repairs 
were finished, the plumber presented his 
bill and the doctor, turning pale, ex- 
claimed, “$200, that’s outrageous. I’m a 
doctor and I only charge $20 for a house- 
call.” And the plumber calmly replied, 
“Yes, I know. I used to charge $20 for 
house calls, too, when I was a doctor.” 

House calls by doctors may not be a 
thing of the past after all, however. It is 
making a popular and apparently suc- 
cessful revival in Los Angeles, according 
to a report in the National Observer. Be- 
cause of the high interest shown by the 
public in this subject, I am inserting in 
the Record the article by Roy H. Cop- 
perud in the July 5, 1971, issue of the 
National Observer, headlined “Startling 
Idea: House Calls.” It follows: 

STARTLING IDEA: HOUSE CALLS 
(By Roy H. Coperud) 

It was 10:45 p.m. and Kim Dishaw, needed 
a doctor. A visitor at the home of Mrs. Judy 
Prince here, Kim was far from home in Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., and from her own doctor, Mrs. 
Prince called her own physician. 

He didn’t come, but another physician 
appeared at the door within 15 minutes of 
her call. He found Kim acutely ill with ton- 
sillitis, administered penicillin, and advised 
the girl to delay her return home for a day. 

Clara Hartley called for medical help one 
Sunday morning for her grandmother, Ella 
Hartley, 77. A doctor arrived in about 30 
minutes and administered an injection that 
relieved the woman's asthmatic attack. 
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Mrs, Neil Patton lay dying of illness the 
other night. Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Shir- 
ley Patton, telephoned for a physician to 
assist the older woman in her final moments. 
“The doctor was here within half an hour,” 
Mrs. Patton says, “He was very efficient and 
couldn't have been nicer. It’s marvelous— 
just like having the old-fashioned house calls 

ain.” 


Here in Los Angeles, more and more peo- 
ple are having house calls again—but not 
quite the old-fashioned kind, which have 
disappeared in many places. 

Doctors in the area may subscribe to a 
fast-growing plan that guarantees visits to 
their patients’ homes at any time between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m., and 24 hours a day on 
week ends and holidays. Response to calls is 
speeded by having a doctor and some medi- 
cal equipment aboard a cruising van. De- 
mand is growing so rapidly that the service 
soon will be offered 24 hours a day. 

Known as “Physicians on Call,” the service 
is offered by an organization called Health 
Systems, Inc., which began by providing doc- 
tors to staff emergency rooms in hospitals. 
Health Systems is a wholly owned subsidiary 
now of Extendicare, Inc., of Louisville, Ky. 

Since the house-call program began to 
come to public notice, Dr. Gary London, 
president of Health Systems, says he has had 
inquiries from doctors in a number of other 
cities, among them Atlanta, Toledo, San 
Francisco, Newark, and Boston, who are in- 
terested in setting up similar services. 

Actually, similar services are offered also 
in Brooklyn by a newer company, Health De- 
livery Systems, which expanded in June to 
Philadelphia and is moving into the Boston, 
Baltimore, and Washington, D.C. areas. It 
operates in New York as the Doctors’ Asso- 
ciation and elsewhere as the Doctors’ Team. 

This company is headed by Dr. David 
Scheinman of New York. It doesn’t have any 
cruising medical vans as yet, but it does offer 
24-hour, seven-day house-call service on be- 
half of subscribing doctors. Eventually, 
spokesmen say that doctors’ Team plans to 
offer to make a doctor’s hospital rounds and 
his calls at nursing homes. 

In Los Angeles, Dr. London says the physi- 
cian on Call system works this way: 

A subscribing doctor pays a fee of $100 
a month to Health Systems. Calls to him 
during the night and on week ends and holi- 
days are transferred by an answering service 
to Health Systems. If a house call is deemed 
necessary, instructions are radioed to a 
cruising Volkswagen van with some medi- 
cal equipment aboard and manned by a 
driver-attendant and a Health Systems doc- 
tor. 

If the medical van, which is cruising con- 
stantly during the night hours, is too far 
from a patient’s home, another doctor in 
Health Systems’ pool who lives nearby is dis- 
patched in his own car, but eventually plans 
call for fielding other vans. Dr. London says 
that five vans should be enough to serve a 
city of this size and that interest in the pro- 
gram is growing at such a rate that Health 
Systems soon will have them. 

The charge to the patient for such a house 
call is $20, which is paid to the patient’s 
personal doctor, Fees for office visits to doc- 
tors in the Los Angeles area now range be- 
tween $8 and $15. A visit to a hospital emer- 
gency room or outpatient clinic can run from 
$12 to $44. 

The house-call service has been operating 
in a limited way for about six years. But it 
has just started expanding. Dr. London 
wasn’t satisfied with the way it worked un- 
til recently, and resisted much growth while 
it was being refined. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY APPROVAL 

When Dr. London submitted the house- 
call service to the Los Angeles County Medi- 
cal Association for approval, the question 
was raised as to whether it is proper for a 
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physician to sign over responsibility for his 
patients on this basis to a doctor who is a 
stranger to him. 

The ethics board of the association de- 
cided, says Martin Baker, executive director 
of the association, that this was indeed ap- 
propriate, and that the service offered would 
be both highly desirable and necessary. 

If a doctor simply wants a night off to 
go to the theater or attend a ball game, he 
can obtain the service for a fee of $1 an 
hour, without subscribing on a regular basis. 

Where does Health Systems get doctors 
who are willing to put in hours riding 
around in a van or manning a telephone at 
its offices? A few years ago, they were mostly 
young hospital residents who were glad to 
pick up some extra money. 

Now that residents are better paid, they 
are not so freely available. But there are 
other sources. Some are military doctors who 
moonlight with permission of their com- 
manding officers. Others are doctors on their 
way into or out of military service. Still 
others are semiretired doctors. 

A doctor in Health Systems’ pool usually 
works about one night a week. For this, he 
earns about $200, although the amount de- 
pends on the number of calls he makes. The 
work is considered much less taxing than a 
doctor's ordinary day. 

All told, the service has made about 20,000 
house calls and given 100,000 telephone con- 
sultations. The number of house calls runs 
to 10 or 12 a day, There are now more than 
100 subscribers, including some large clinics 
with numerous doctors, and Health Systems 
has a pool of 30 doctors to man its answer- 
ing facilities. 

Do patients mind being seen by someone 
other than their own doctor? Dr. London 
reports that most say they are pleased just 
to be able to get any doctor during odd 
hours. Most subscribing doctors send letters 
to their patients explaining the arrange- 
ment. 

OTHER SERVICES OFFERED 

In Los Angeles, Dr. London's Health Sys- 
tems has been providing a number of other 
medical services for years. Besides furnish- 
ing doctors to staff hospital emergency rooms, 
the concern also provides physicians to staff 
industrial and private emergency clinics and 
to give physical examinations for insurance 
companies. It also functions as a doctors’ 
employment service. 

But providing house-call service is per- 
haps its most unusual activity. Generally, 
most doctors shun house calls these days be- 
cause they say if a patient really is ill, he— 
and the doctor—should go to a hospital. 
Fast ambulance service is almost universally 
available to bring patients in. 

Too, medicine has become so complex that 
doctors say they can’t carry with them all 
the diagnostic tools and equipment needed 
for the best, most effective care. And where 
doctors are in short supply, they dislike 
making house calls during office hours be- 
cause it means fewer patients are seen, and 
they hate house calls at night because it is 
physically taxing. 

Most doctors view house calls as necessary 

only for one type of patient: those who are 
bedfast and need checkups but not hospital 
care. 
Nevertheless, some doctors still do make 
house calls, especially pediatricians. Others 
make arrangements to take turns making 
such calls in behalf of each other. And, of 
course, many medical societies try to provide 
emergency house-call service. 

Impractical or not, demand for house calls 
lingers, whether for patients’ ego, con- 
venience, or comfort. 

House calls were an accepted part of medi- 
cal practice a generation ago. It is so diffi- 
cult to get a physician to come out now that 
it has become a subject of occasionally bit- 
ter humor—except for a growing number of 
Los Angeles residents. 
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THE CHALLENGES TO PRIVATE IN- 
DUSTRY POSED BY THE OCCU- 
PATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the development of a workable 
and effective occupational health and 
safety program will be successful only 
through the full cooperation of private 
industry, and nongovernmental safety 
and health oriented organizations. The 
following article, by Howard Pyle, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, summarizes the successes and failures 
of past voluntary safety and health ef- 
forts. Mr. Pyle then goes on to explain 
the present role of the private sector in 
promoting occupational health and 
safety. He notes that it is among the 
small businesses that the greatest ef- 
fort will have to be made to maintain 
health and safety protection. The second 
article explains what the small company 
is confronted with in providing health 
and safety for its employees, and how 
such a program can be a complement to, 
rather than competitive with, industry’s 
goals of production, efficiency and 
profit. 

The articles follow: 

ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SAFETY SECTOR 
(By Howard Pyle, President, National 
Safety Council) 

The elimination of accidents and health 
hazards is vital to employees, the public in- 
terest, and to the business community. Ac- 
cidents and occupational injuries produce 
not only an economic and social loss, but im- 
pair individual and group productivity, cause 
inefficiency, and retard the advancement of 
standards of living. In principle, the volun- 
tary safety movement, dedicated to the pre- 
vention of accidents, is American in concept, 
and its strength has long rested in the volun- 
tary participation and active support of all 
who are in a position to achieve optimum 
safety performance. 

The voluntary safety movement in Amer- 
ica has proved itself. Since its beginning in 
1912, the number of lives that would other- 
wise have been lost because of accidents ap- 
proaches 1.5 million. 

Now what has happened in the intervening 
years in occupational safety? Between 1912 
and 1970, the accidental work death rate 
was reduced 67 per cent while the gross na- 
tional product was increasing nine-fold. So, 
one might ask, why an Occupational Safety 
and Health Act? The answer involves a com- 
bination of factors. 

First, the proponents of an increased fed- 
eral presence in occupational safety and 
health were motivated by the fact that 
thousands of employees did not have the 
protection of an organized state occupational 
safety and health program that was equal 
to the need. 

Secondly, the decade of the 60’s shows a 
flattening out of the progress patterns of 
previous decades. Particularly disturbing was 
the fact that there was actually a slight 
worsening of safety performance in many 
industries. 

Thirdly, it has been estimated that there 
may be as many as three million businesses 
throughout the country employing 500 or 
less people where much more needs to be 
done to maintain adequate safety and health 
protection. 
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Many of those comprising the private 
safety community testified before various 
congressional committees with respect to the 
then proposed Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. Such testimony provided sig- 
nificant direction to assist the Congress in 
producing legislation that would most ef- 
fectively supplement that which was cur- 
rently being done. 

In principle, the quickest way to sum- 
marize the National Safety Council’s basic 
philosophy with respect to safety legislation 
is to refer to one of the closing paragraphs 
of our testimony, which stated: 

“In all candor ... there is no real substi- 
tute for the effectiveness of the voluntary 
safety movement for those who participate. 
Unfortunately, not all participate.” 

The record shows that where there has 
been realistic safety programming, injury 
frequency rates have averaged more than 70 
per cent lower than national rates, and se- 
verity rates more than 40 per cent lower. 
These are the kinds of results that can be 
achieved. 

At best, neither traffic safety, nor occupa- 
tional safety, nor product safety, nor any 
other kind of safety is going to be handed to 
us by legislative enactment or administra- 
tive decree. Still, government can bring 
about changes in these areas of need that 
would be slow and difficult, if not impossible, 
by the forces of the voluntary safety move- 
ment alone, or by persuasion alone—espe- 
cially in the areas of research and develop- 
ment. 

It would be a serious mistake to assume 
that there has to be an either/or relation- 
ship between voluntary safety efforts and 
federal presence. Each must be recognized 
for what it can do and for what it cannot do. 

We must recognize that even those now 
achieving exemplary safety performance 
probably have not achieved full compliance 
with all of the standards that have been 
promulgated by the Secretary of Labor. Still, 
it is not likely that federally enforced reg- 
ulations, as now authorized, will significantly 
improve the injury experience of those who 
now have effective safety and health pro- 
grams. In general, these devotees of safety 
go far beyond that which is enforceable. 
While recognizing the value of standards, 
there is much more involved in successful 
safety programming than simply complying 
with a set of standards. 

At best, occupational safety and health 
standards promulgated by government can 
only cover those things that are enforce- 
able—namely some control of the physical 
conditions and the environment. Enforce- 
able standards do not relate to the man in 
the man-machine-environment system. 
Standards simply do not cover certain cri- 
teria so necessary to successful p: 
such as supervisory training, selection of per- 
sonnel, job instruction training, analysis or 
design of work procedures, nor can standards 
relate to attitudes, morale, and teamwork. 

On the other hand, enforced regulations 
will move the lageards from little or no safety 
to some safety, but not to optimal safety. 
So the new Occupational Safety and Health 
Act will move occupational safety and health 
ahead for those who know little, care little, 
or do little in the safety and health arena. 

What then is the role of the professional 
societies, associations, and the National 
Safety Council in the light of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act? 

It is to intensify all efforts to provide the 
expertise that will assist in achieving the 
p of the law—better occupational 
safety and health performance, 

There are three major areas where the pri- 
vate safety community can significantly con- 
tribute to achieving the purpose of the act. 
The areas of concern are: the development 
of meaningful standards; the development 
and implementation of education and train- 
ing programs; the development of compre- 
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hensive data on accident/injuries and on the 
requirements for occupational safety and 
health research with particular emphasis on 
the health side. 

The federal establishment, by its own ad- 
mission, does not now possess the manpower 
and facilities required for the development 
of standards for all industries, the training 
and education that is necessary to achieve a 
better safety performance, and the estab- 
lishment of requirements for safety and 
health research. The repository of a great 
deal of today’s potential in these areas lies 
within the professional societies and asso- 
ciations, the National Safety Council, and in 
the private sector. 

Even though the initial set of standards 
promulgated by the Secretary of Labor con- 
sisted of some 400 pages of fine print, this 
still does not nearly cover all of the work- 
place exposures to injuries and illnesses that 
now confront employees. Herein lies the 
principal opportunity for the private safety 
community, 

In the next two years the voluntary safety 
movement, the professional societies and as- 
sociations, the standards producing orga- 
nizations, and industry in general will have 
an opportunity to develop whatever stand- 
ards may be needed under the act. If the 
standards developed by these groups can be- 
come national consensus standards within 
that time period, the results can be highly 
beneficial. In effect, the private sector will 
be helping to determine the rules by which it 
will be governed under the act as well as 
helping to keep the administration of the act 
on the right course. 

In the area of education and training, sig- 
nificant input for the development of cur- 
ricula for the education and training of 
safety professionals and para-safety profes- 
sionals must come from those who possess 
such knowledge and technical capabilities. 
Again, a major role for the private safety 
community. 

Where the need for research is the most 
urgent, the private safety community pos- 
sesses extensive knowledge with respect to 
the problems that remain unsolved, partic- 
ularly where occupational health is con- 
cerned. The statute places special emphasis 
on the long-term effects of the work environ- 
ment on the employee's health. The existing 
state of the art is not adequate to meet these 
challenges now. This places the private safety 
community in a position to assist in upgrad- 
ing the current state of the art by describing 
the requirements for additional research to 
mitigate, or eliminate, existing and potential 
health and safety hazards. 

Now is the time for the safety and health 
movement to take full advantage of the many 
resources that are now available through the 
non-governmental safety and health oriented 
organizations. To meet growing needs the so- 
cleties and associations involved can be relied 
on to continue to improve on their capacities 
to assist those who are working for optimal 
performance. In the process business man- 
agement can and hopefully will provide valu- 
able assistance to these professional agencies 
by making their technical specialists avail- 
able in advisory roles. In this way the busi- 
ness community’s three prime concerns . . . 
cost, performance, and time .. . will be as- 
sured the consideration they must have in 
the development of fully effective safety and 
health programs. 

In conclusion, much of the private sector 
has provided exemplary leadership and per- 
formance with respect to occupational safety 
and health since the very beginning of the 
organized safety movement. Obviously, many 
have done exceptionally well without a fed- 
eral presence, Unfortunately, many have not. 

It is a certainty that those who have con- 
tributed so much to the voluntary safety 
movement will continue to demonstrate the 
independent initiative that has characterized 
the highly productive pioneering that has 
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been done in behalf of occupational safety 
and health. 

In looking toward the future, neither the 
private sector, nor the professional societies 
or associations, nor the National Safety Coun- 
cil can afford to limit occupational safety and 
health outputs only to the requirements and 
needs prescribed by the federal establish- 
ment. We must continue to exceed the re- 
quirements of federal regulation if we are to 
achieve optimum safety performance in the 
workplace. 


PROGRAMING SAFETY 
Federal law now demands management ac- 
tion to protect the safety and health of em- 
Ployees in almost every business, large and 
smali 


For most large corporations, this places few 
new burdens upon management. What the 
law now demands, these companies have 
long been doing, voluntarily. 

Many smaller companies have done less 
about safety. They have allowed very real 
handicaps (lack of expertise in accident pre- 
vention, multiple pressures on over-worked 

rs, limited capital, etc.) to block the 
development of effective safety programs. 

The new Occupational Safety and Health 
Act removed safety from the category of the 
desirable but postponable options. Action 
now is a legal imperative. 

Compliance with the law need not, in the 
long run, be a hardship to the small com- 
pany. It can, on the contrary, be a step for- 
ward to greater productivity and profit. 

Herewith is a step-by-step process by 
which the small company, lacking the serv- 
ices of a full-time safety professional, can 
plan, develop, and implement a safety pro- 
gram that will comply with the law and, 
what is far more important, serve the best 
interest of the company and its employees. 


STEP ONE: 


Setting policy 

Sixty-five years ago, Judge Elbert Gary is- 
sued a three-sentence statement that is a 
landmark in the literature of occupational 
safety: 

“The United States Steel Corporation ex- 
pects its subsidiary companies to make every 
effort practicable to prevent injury to its 
employees. Expenditures necessary for such 
purposes will be authorized. Nothing which 
wil] add to the protection of the workmen 
should be neglected.” 

This statement sets the basic corporate 
policy toward safety, assigns responsibility 
to the heads of subsidiary companies, re- 
quires budgetary support, and demands con- 
tinuing activity. 

Every company should have, in writing, its 
own basic safety policy. It should be issued 
by top management, which alone is in a 
position to implement a safety program and 
which bears the ultimate responsibility for 
all accident prevention work. 

Most policy statements will be longer than 
Judge Gary’s, but they should be as brief 
as is consistent with clarity. The statement 
should declare management's commitment to 
the provision of safe work and a safe work- 
place. It should state, in general terms, the 
responsibility of various echelons of manage- 
ment, supervision, and employees. 

Two things the statement of policy should 
not be: a detailed rule book or a sermon. 

A round-up of company policy statements 
is contained in Management Policies on Oc- 
cupational Safety* (Data Sheet 585), pub- 
ished by the National Safety Council. A 
study of these statements will give the 
smaller company management useful clues 
for the construction of its own policy state- 
ment. 

The statement should be given broad dis- 
tribution to all executives, supervisors, and 
employees. Provision should be made for its 
distribution to personnel who join the com- 
pany after the policy's adoption. 

Once adopted, the statement of policy must 
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be lived up to scrupulously. Any retreat in 
practice from the fine words of the state- 
ment will be taken by employees as evidence 
that management's will is not where its 
mouth is. 

STEP TWO: 


Organizing for accident prevention 


Many varied steps must be planned, exe- 
cuted, and checked on if the safety policy 
is to be translated into a program that ac- 
tually prevents work injuries. There is hardly 
a function of industrial life that is not in- 
volved in safety in some way. 

It follows from these facts that responsi- 
bility for accident prevention rests directly 
on line management at all levels, from the 
chief executive officer to the humblest first- 
line supervisor. 

Large concerns usually employ safety pro- 
fessionals and frequently establish safety 
departments. These professionals and de- 
partments, however, are almost always staff, 
not line. They exist to provide specialized 
services to make line management's safety 
efforts more productive. 

The small concern usually must do with- 
out a full-time safety professional. Such 
concerns will need to provide an alternative 
means of obtaining safety services. 

Field engineers of compensation and fire 
insurance carriers are often very helpful, 
particularly in spotting major hazards and 
suggesting remedies. Safety consultants are 
available on a fee basis, and they may pro- 
vide valuable assistance to concerns that 
cannot afford full-time professionals (for 
a discussion on the use of safety consultants, 
see the January 1971 NSNews). 

Membership in the National Safety Coun- 
cil and in state and local safety organiza- 
tions makes available at minimal cost a 
host of services and materials to su 
both occupational and off-the-job safety 
efforts. 

NSC’s services include publications rang- 
ing from the highly technical to the elemen- 
tary and motivational types. They also in- 
clude training courses and training mate- 
rials. NSC Congresses and conferences cover 
all areas of occupational health and safety 
in their discussions and papers. 

Whatever sources of services are used, 
some person in management should be as- 
signed the over-all coordinating function 
for the safety program. This coordinator 
should be either a highly placed executive or 
a staff person reporting directly to such 
a highly placed executive. 

In a small concern, this executive might 
well be the president. In a larger firm, he 
might be the chief operating executive. 

The point is to involve top management 
in safety decision-making and to demon- 
strate to supervision and employees that 
top management is truly concerned with ac- 
cident prevention. 

The coordinating function involves a 
variety of actions—establishment of work 
rules and practices, indoctrination and 
training of management and supervision, 
procurement and dissemination of materials, 
Safety inspections, record keeping, direc- 
tion of safety committees, etc. 

However, the coordinating function cannot 
replace the efforts of line management and 
supervision. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
requires the provision of safe employment 
and a safe place of employment. Clearly, 
these two goals can be achieved only by 
the exercise of forceful and intelligent lead- 
ership at all levels of management. 

This leadership for safety is not some- 
thing separate from the other leadership 
functions of management. Efficiency, pro- 
ductivity, and safety are not competitive but 
interacting drives, 

Plant, equipment, processes, and work 
methods are precisely those things that man- 
agement exists to control. The training, in- 
doctrination, direction, and disciplining of 
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employees are at the heart of the manage- 
ment role. 

Line management must be given the 

means, the know-how, and the 
motive to do the safety leadership job. 

Physical means include: a well-built, well- 
designed work place, with adequate space, 
light, ventilation, fire protection, and exits; 
machinery, materials, and processes as in- 
trinsically safe as possible and well guarded 
when safety cannot be built in; 
protective equipment (goggles, safety shoes, 
respirators, etc.) for use when hazards can- 
not be designed out or completely guarded; 
post-accident aids, such as fire fighting, med- 
ical, first aid, and rescue equipment. Not 
least among the physical means are dollars— 
the budgeting of reasonable expenditures 
for safety and loss control. 

Know-how can be supplied to management 
through outside courses, in-plant courses, 
technical publications, lectures, confer- 
ences, and congresses, and the advice of con- 
sultants and suppliers. 

Motivation of management can be sup- 
plied only by top management. All echelons 
of management and supervision must be 
made to feel that top management is truly 
interested in safety and will reward good 
safety performance. Pious platitudes will not 
accomplish this. Middle and lower manage- 
ment learns what the front office wants from 
the steady flow of rewards, praise, rebukes, 
and decisions on the deployment of dollars 
and manpower that issue from top manage- 
ment. Some companies are making their 
position clear to managers by charging acci- 
dent costs to units. 

A definite role should be assigned to indi- 
viduals and units whose work cuts across 

lines. Engineering, mainte- 
nance, ing, purchasing, training, 
medical, personnel, and security managers 
are conspicuous examples of executives whose 
support must be enlisted in the safety effort. 

Safety committees have been found use- 
ful in many companies. These committees 

in severa] different forms, such 


Top management committees, composed of 
department heads and specialists; 

Supervisors’ committees, composed of all 
or some unit heads; 

Employees’ committees with appointed or 
elected members chosen to give representa- 
tion to various units in the work force— 
membership is usually rotated to broaden 
participation; 

Labor-management committees to bring 
together key management and union people, 

The form the committee or committees 
will take in a particular concern will depend 
upon many factors. In any case, committees 
should be seen as auxiliaries to, not substi- 
tutes for, management leadership of the 
safety program. 

STEP THREE: 

Achieving and maintaining safe working 

conditions 


It is more effective to build safety into a 
work place than to add it after the place ex- 
ists. If new space is to be built or old space 
is to be substantially remodelled, manage- 
ment has a great opportunity to advance 
safety through intelligent planning. The Life 
Safety Code of the National Fire Protection 
Association contains a wealth of material to 
guide planners to build for maximum safety 
from losses in fires and other disasters. 

Ventilation and lighting should be con- 
sidered carefully, bearing in mind the use 
to which the space will be put. Plumbing 
and electrical codes are available (and law 
in many communities). 

Wise layout of both the interior and the 
grounds of the plant will minimize hazards 
and promote the free flow of personnel, ma- 
terials, and products. 

Process and machinery should be reviewed 
to determine if they are introducing unneces- 
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sary hazards and whether they can be iso- 
lated or guarded to minimize necessary 
exposures. 

In all this planning, the interests of safety 
and of efficiency go hand-in-hand. What pro- 
motes one almost always promotes the other. 

Whether or not it is possible to build safety 
into a work place, the task of keeping it safe 
is a continuing one calling for conscientious 
inspection, maintenance, housekeeping, and 
improvement, 

Primary responsibility for an area will rest 
with the manager or supervisor in 3 
But he will need the supportive efforts of 
the safety coordinator, maintenance and 
housekeeping crews, security personnel, the 
engineering staff, and so on. 

Some hazards call for inspection with so- 
phisticated instruments—noise, toxic mate- 
rials, and flammable gases and vapors are 
examples. 

But other hazards can be spotted by sim- 
ple visual checks—for example, bad flooring, 
defective stairs, litter, slipping hazards, 
blocked aisles, and removed guards. 

Maintenance men, watchmen, etc., can be 
very useful informal inspectors if they know 
their comments are welcomed and appreci- 
ated. 

Changes in processes and machinery should 
be made with attention to their effect upon 
safety. New materials may introduce new 
toxic and flammability problems. New proc- 
esses may alter the traffic flow through the 
plant of personnel and material, and they 
may also introduce new noise and guarding 
problems. A good rule of thumb is to insist 
that safety, not increased hazard, be a by- 
product of every major change in the work 
place. 

STEP FOUR: 
Safety training 

Though outside organizations provide a 
variety of safety training, most such train- 
ing is done in the plant by plant personnel. 
Some in-plant training is systematic and 
structured—NSC's Key Man Pro- 
gram is an example. But most in-plant train- 
ing is informal and closely job-related. 

Employee training should begin the first 
day on the job. Whether or not a formal class 
for new employees is held, each new worker 
should be told the general safety rules of the 
plant and the specific safety requirements 
of his own task. It is not enough to tell 
him—foremen must check up to be sure 
safety instruction is understood and followed. 

STEP FIVE 
Keeping and using accident records 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
requires all employers to maintain records 
of all injuries causing death, lost time, or 
transfer, and those that require medical at- 
tention. Summaries of these cases must be 
posted where employees can read them. Se- 
lected firms, chosen to form a sample, will 
be required to report these summaries to 
the U.S. Labor Department. 

Safety-minded concerns have for many 
years kept accident records for their own use 
and to provide general work-injury data on 
an industry and national basis. American 
National Standard Z-16.1 is an established 
system for reporting work injuries, and it 
hes been widely used on a voluntary basis, 
notably by those reporting to NSC and the 
U.S. Labor Department. It counts only in- 
juries that result in death, permanent im- 
pairment, or lost time. 

Other systems stress costs and causes of 
accidents—some cover incidents that do not 
produce injury. 

The federal system is now required, but 
many employers may find it useful to use 
other systems as well. 

Accident records carefully kept provide 
useful indications of progress and shortcom- 
ings to guide those who direct the com- 
pany's safety program. Use of the Z—16.1 sys- 
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tem permits ready comparison of the con- 
cern's record with the record of its industry. 

However, in smali plants, the number of 
lost-time cases may be too small to permit 
useful comparisons. Some system counting 
more minor cases is more revealing and help- 
ful for such concerns. 

STEP SIX: 
Providing medical and first aid service 


Few small concerns can employ a full- 
time physician. Many cannot employ even 
& full-time nurse. But some arrangement 
must be made to provide medical and first- 
aid service. Various methods of arranging 
for part-time services of physicians are used. 

Unfortunately, such arrangements usu- 
ally limit the physician's role to the han- 
dling of emergency cases and, in some cases, 
pre-employment physical examinations. 

Medical participation in the prevention of 
injuries is most desirable. The medical pro- 
fessional, who is also knowledgeable of in- 
dustrial life and plant conditions, can be 
a valuable resource to ent in eval- 
uating health hazards in the workplace. 

The need for examinations, both pre-em- 
ployment and in-service is becoming more 
and more obvious. Such examinations not 
only offer protection against unwarranted 
compensation claims, but also (and this is 
even more important) guide decisions on 
placement and protective measures in ways 
that prevent injuries or keep them minor. 

In this preventive field, the work of in- 
dustrial hygienists as consultants can be 
most useful. 

In the absence of full-time doctors and 
nurses the need for trained first aid person- 
nel is magnified. Such organizations as the 
American Red Cross offer courses in first 
aid, and selected employees should be en- 
couraged to take them. 

A first aid program calls for proper equip- 
ment and organization to assure that aid can 
be given promptly (and intelligently) in 
emergency situations. Definite understand- 
ings of the responsibility and limitations of 
first aid personnel should be worked out in 
consultation with a physician. 

STEP SEVEN: 
Motivating the employees 


All technical and scientific means to pre- 

vent work injuries will fail unless rank-and- 
file employees are persuaded to cooperate in 
the program, 
This fact does not diminish management's 
responsibility; on the contrary, it increases 
it. Management can sometimes hire special- 
ists to solve technical problems. But no one 
except management can lead people. 

Leadership in safety involves several is- 
sues: 

Employees must be informed of safety 
rules and safe work practices; 

Employees must be given clear and simple 
reasons for these rules and practices, with 
emphasis upon the employees’ self-interest 
in adherence to them; 

Executives and supervisors should set an 
example by faithful observance of the rules 
and practices; 

Supervision should follow up instruction 
by frequent contacts with employees and, 
through persuasion and discipline, insist 
upon employee observance; 

Safety should be made lively and interest- 
ing through the use of posters, pamphlets, 
demonstrations, films, exhibits, etc. NSC, in- 
surance companies, and safety equipment 
suppliers are good sources for ready-made 
materials in great variety; 

A number of companies use various types 
of incéntive programs and contests to stimu- 
late and hold safety interest. Outings, awards 
in cash or merchandise, plaques and ban- 
ners, and tion of individuals and 
units are examples of devices used to provide 
extra incentives; 

To encourage the use of personal protec- 
tive equipment, management should make 
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good equipment easily available in as much 
variety as possible. Allowing the employee 
choice in matters of taste and comfort will 
increase acceptance of the equipment. 

There is no set pattern as to whom should 
pay for this equipment. Sometimes the com- 
pany pays; sometimes the employee does; 
sometimes they share the cost. Clear instruc- 
tion should be given on the value and the 
proper use of the equipment. 

Federal law now demands that even the 
smallest concern embark on a safety pro- 


gram. 
Responsibility for this program lies with 


management. 
igp enas echelon of the work farce is directly 
involved in the safety effort. 

Safety efforts, properly carried out, are 
supportive of productivity, efficiency, and 

fit. 
Phe small concern can find great help in 
planning and executing its program from 
safety organizations and other outside 
agencies. 


A CHURCH ERRS IN POLITICS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with growing concern that 
I have noted the increasing tendency on 
the part of our U.S. churches, and this 
includes most denominations, to project 
their organization, their clergy and their 
membership—too often without notice— 
into complex international political prob- 
lems of the day. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
an article entitled “A Church Errs in 
Politics” which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun of June 27, 1971, by the na- 
tionally known columnist Mr. James J. 
Kilpatrick. 

Being a Presbyterian myself, I am 
particularly disturbed that the Presby- 
terian Church should be placed on record 
as having cast its 15,000 shares of Gulf 
Oil Corp. stock at the recent corporate 
stockholders’ annual meeting, for the 
election to the board of directors of this 
major U.S. corporation, Angela Davis, 
a self-avowed Communist, and two 
Communist-supported African guerrilla 
leaders. Certainly our Presbyterian 
Church members oppose this action by 
an overwhelming majority. As far as Iam 
concerned, I received no such notice as a 
member, and no officer of any Presby- 
terian congregation to my knowledge, 
was given adequate knowledge or notice. 

Surely the responsible leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church cannot sincerely 
believe that such an outrageous action 
is the proper exercise of the stewardship 
of the Presbyterian Church in the man- 
agement of the contributions of its mem- 
bers for religious purposes, In so casting 
the votes of the shares owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, this body of the 
church, or its officers, cast the votes of 
these God-fearing and loyal members 
against, and I repeat against fellow God- 
fearing honorable candidates for direc- 
tor—most or all of whom are Christians. 
Instead the votes were cast for known 
and self-avowed atheists, to be directors, 
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to govern the policies of this fine U.S. 
corporation during the current year, 
whose moral precepts and beliefs are 
exactly contrary to the principles and 
adopted laws and tenets governing the 
Presbyterian Church. No wonder all over 
the United States, Presbyterian congre- 
gations, their officers, and members are 
raising strong protest. No wonder con- 
tributors falter and contributions and 
even church membership in many areas 
declines. 

I wish at some point the churches 
would begin to pay attention to church 
business and getting us all to heaven 
instead of getting us to the position of, 
if not building violent revolution, at least 
supporting it. 

There are peaceful means, but they 
take time. If we will simply have patience 
these problems can be worked out. 

The wars of this world, in my opinion, 
are so often caused by noble people who 
want instant solutions. 

A CHURCH Errs IN Potrrics 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

More than 180 years have passed since 
Edmund Burke put the final touches on his 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France,” 
Burke was prompted to his labors by a ser- 
mon delivered in London by a political theo- 
logian of his time. What would Burke say of 
certain Presbyterians in America today? 

One advances on the topic with some trep- 
idation. In all matters of faith, morals and 
doctrine, the Presbyterian view Is surely the 
business of Presbyterians only. But I remark 
the fearful upheaval that shook my own 
Episcopal Church a few years ago when our 
Own leaders began playing footsie with black 
extortioners, and I note the formal expres- 
sions of outrage by Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Tacoma and Anchorage three weeks 
ago; and I judge these matters of some pub- 
lic interest. 

Burke's point, in his denunciation of Dr. 
Roger Price, was that “politics and the pul- 
pit are terms that have little agreement.” It 
is a point that merits renewed consideration 
in our own time. 

April 27 of this year, the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion held its annual meeting in Atlanta. I 
missed the story. It wasn't until this week, 
when a copy of Gulf’s annual report turned 
up in the grist, that I learned of the remark- 
able effort undertaken by the United Presby- 
terlan Church, through its Southern Africa 
Task Force, to paddle a boat in political 
waters. 

The United Presbyterian Church through 
its Commission on Ecumenical Missions and 
Relations, holds some 15,000 shares of Gulf. 
On April 27, church spokesmen appeared at 
the company’s annual meeting in support of 
four propositions they had managed to get 
on the agenda and they voted their stock in 
behalf of six candidates whom they nominat- 
ed for the board of directors. 

The four propositions were directed against 
Gulf’s investment in the Portuguese prov- 
inces of Angola and Mozambique. The Pres- 
byterian candidates for the board are of 
special interest. They included, among oth- 
ers, Agostinho Neto, Amilcar Cabral, and 
Angela Davis. 

Neto is leader of the Popular Liberation 
Movement for Angola (MPLA). Cabral is 
spokesman for the Party of Independence 
for Guinea. Miss Davis, a self-avowed Com- 
munist, is the black activist now under in- 
dictment in California for complicity in mur- 
der, (In passing, it should be noted that the 
resolutions of protest in Tacoma and An- 
chorage were provoked by the denomina- 
tional contribution of $10,000 to Angela 
Davis’ defense fund, out of the church’s spe- 
cial Emergency Fund for Legal Aid.) 
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In addition to supporting Neto, Cabral and 
Miss Davis for election to Gulf’s board of di- 
rectors, the Presbyterian group also proposed 
a study committee that would include a rep- 
resentative of the Mozambique Liberation 
Front known as Frelimo, The four church- 
sponsored resolutions were defeated over- 
whelmingly. Their six candidates got no- 
where: Miss Davis polled 15,489 votes. 

Persons who have visited Gulf's Cabinda 
operation in Angola know at first hand the 
immense benefits that have accrued to the 
African natives there. The company’s en- 
lightened and humane program, in terms 
of jobs, income, medical care and education, 
needs no defense, The Portuguese provinces 
are wholly multi-racial—in effect, non-racial. 
There is nothing of apartheid to be seen. 

More to the point, by climbing into a po- 
litical bed with the MPLA and Frelimo, these 
Presbyterian innocents lend the reputation 
and respectability of their great denomina- 
tion to terrorist gangs that are trained, armed 
and equipped by the Communists. What has 
this to do with the church? Let me go back 
to Burke, 

“The cause of civil liberty and civil gov- 
ernment,” he wrote, “gains as little as that of 
religion by this confusion of duties. Those 
who quit their proper character, to assume 
what does not belong to them, are, for the 
greater part, ignorant both of the character 
they leave, and of the character they assume, 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are so fond of meddling and inexperi- 
enced in all its affairs, they have nothing of 
politics but the passions they excite. Surely 
the church is a place where one day's truce 
ought to be allowed to the dissentions and 
animosities of mankind.” 


James J. Kilpatrick's subsequent letter 
to the editors of the newspapers which 
published the article, making a minor 
correction of fact on procedure is below. 
This does not change the fact of the 
vote of the shares of the Presbyterian 
Church, which Mr. Kilpatrick and I both 


question. 
LETTER TO EDITORS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Sm: In a recent column, I dealt critically 
with what seemed to me the political activ- 
ism of the United Presbyterian Church in op- 
posing the investment of Gulf Oil Corp. in 
Portuguese Africa. Through its Commission 
on Ecumenical Missions and Relations, and 
more particularly through its task force on 
Southern Africa, the Presbyterian Church 
took part in Gulf’s Annual Meeting in At- 
lanta, and there argued for certain resolu- 
tions and supported certain candidates for 
election to Gulf’s board of directors. 

I erred in one particular. I wrote that 
Presbyterian spokesmen voted their stock in 
behalf of 6 candidates “whom they nom- 
inated" for the board. I identified these 3 
candidates as Angela Davis, Agostinho Neto 
and Amilcar Cabral. I now am advised that 
while the Presbyterian group supported these 
candidates after they had been nominated 
from the floor by others, and cast their vot- 
ing shares for them, they did not in fact make 
the nominations. They were prepared to offer 
in nomination the names of 6 outstanding 
Presb as an expression of protest and 
dissent, but decided against this. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting show that 
Miss Davis was nominated by David Nolan, 
holding the proxy of Martin Levy. Mr. Neto 
was nominated by Barbara Barnes, holding 
the proxy of Nancy Freehafer. Mr. Cabral was 
nominated by Richard Leonard, bearing the 
proxy of William Waterman, Jr. So far as I 
know, none of these persons is identified 
with the Presbyterian group. 

I regret the error of fact, and stand on the 
main thrust of my column. 

James J. KILPATRICK. 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—A 
NATIONWIDE EPIDEMIC 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, a silent. epi- 
demic is sweeping across the face of our 
Nation’s cities, afflicting thousands of 
small children. Its toll is taken by means 
of blindness, cerebral palsy, kidney im- 
pairment, brain damage, and death. This 
epidemic is lead-based paint poisoning. 

This disease poisons some 400,000 
children annually. It-is estimated that 
16,000 of these youngsters require treat- 
ment. Three thousand, two hundred in- 
cur moderate to severe brain damage, 
and 800 are so severely brain damaged 
that they require care for the rest of their 
lives. 

For another 200 children there is no 
future at all—not even the vegetable-like 
existences of an institution for the hope- 
lessly brain damaged. These 200 children 
will die. 

Childhood lead poisoning is not the ex- 
clusive blight of New York City. Nor is 
it even confined just to the cities of the 
Northeast. It is a national problem. 

Unfortunately, many cities do not have 
programs to screen young children for 
lead-based paint poisoning. Many of 
these cities—such as Milwaukee—have 
pegged much of their planning to eradi- 
cate this disease on the prospect of sup- 
port from the Federal Government, sup- 
port which will not be forthcoming un- 
less the Congress recognizes the total 
inadequacy of the administration’s be- 
lated request for a mere $2 million to 
fund the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act, Public Law 91-695. 

John Owen, executive producer in 
charge of public affairs for Milwaukee 
public television channels 10 and 36, has 
authored a column, which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal of July 8, detail- 
ing the inexcusable apathy of the ad- 
ministration in dealing with this totally 
preventable disease. I commend this ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 8; 1971] 

OUR APATHY OVER Leap POISONING Is 
SHAMEFUL AND INEXCUSABLE 

It is easy to share the cynicism of the 
disaffected when you examine carefully how 
the governmental process really works—or 
put more aptly, doesn’t work. Well meaning 
legislation passed by Congress becomes little 
more than empty promises unless the presi- 
dent and his department heads are willing 
to fund the new programs. 

A case in point is the unfortunate history 
of the recently passed lead poisoning bill. 

On Jan. 14, President Nixon signed Public 
Law 91-695, the “Lead Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act” legislation representing 
what many hoped would mark the beginning 
of a national commitment to eradicate a dis- 
ease that affects untold thousands of poor 
children. 

New federal studies have documented the 
effects of automobile exhausts on inner city 
children, but this bill was designed to deal 
solely with the lead poisoning caused by 
the ingestion of peeling paint and plaster 
from deteriorating houses in the slums of 
our cities. 
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TWO-YEAR EFPORT FINALLY REWARDED 


Passage of the bill climaxed a two year 
effort by a handful of concerned congress- 
men led by Rep. William Ryan of New York 
and Sen. Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
The. bill authorized the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to spend more 
than $30 million over a two year period to 
underwrite the basic provisions of the act: 
Importantly, to assist local communities in 
the development of comprehensive screening 
and treatment programs. 

But none of the money has actually been 
appropriated by HEW for fiscal 1971, despite 
repeated requests for funding from Ryan, 
Kennedy and others. HEW has said it will 
budget $2 million in 1972 for lead poisoning, 
but that is less than it costs New York City 
alone to finance its existing program, and 
$28 million less than the $30 million origi- 
nally authorized. 

HAD EXPECTED FEDERAL FUNDS 

It is especially disheartening when you 
realize that cities like Milwaukee, without 
screening programs, have pegged much of 
their planning on the prospect of support 
from the federal government. An HEW offi- 
cial admits they have already received re- 
quests for lead poisoning grants totaling well 
over $50 million. 

Meanwhile, the dangerous summer months 
are upon us when more than 90% of the lead 
poisoning takes place. Two hundred children 
between 1 and 6 will die from lead poison- 
ing, more than 400,000 will suffer lead poison- 
ing or be on the verge of it, and at least 
6,000 to 8,000 children will become mentally 
retarded from what experts call a totally 
preventable disease. 

Even those statistics don't tell the whole 
story. We have no way of determining how 
many educational failures in our schools can 
be explained partially by deficiencies caused 
by lead poisoning. 

MORE PREVALENT THAN POLIO WAS 


Journalist Jack Newfield reported recently 
that “expert testimony presented in congrès- 
sional hearings has indicated that lead paint 
poisoning is more prevalent than the polio 
problem before the advent of the Salk vac- 
cine and that it leaves more children perma- 
nently impaired than did German measles 
prior to the extensive measles vaccination.” 

No wonder the poor, who have exclusive 
rights to lead poisoning, aren't very excited 
about the environmentalists’ concern with 
saving the bald eagle. Lead poisoning should 
be & major environmental issue, but it isn’t. 

Ecologist Dr. Rene Dubos puts it more 
forcefully: “If we do not act on this problem, 
then I believe that our society is intellec- 
tually and morally dishonest in talking about 
improving social conditions. If we, with all 
our technological means, are not willing to 
make the effort to eliminate lead poisoning, 
then our society deserves all the disasters 
that have been forecast for it.” 


ADVERTISING OF ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which prohibits 
the broadcasting of any advertising of 
alcoholic beverages because I feel the 
enactment of such legislation will be a 
deterrent to alcoholism in the country. 

Statistics show more clearly each year 
that alcoholism is increasing, and I am 
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convinced that the barring of advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages on radio and 
TV will be a step in the right direction— 
certainly insofar as the influencing of 
children through these media is con- 
cerned. We always have the hope that 
it is not too late to help adult alcoholics 
through rehabilitation programs: how- 
ever, it is also important that we pre- 
vent such habits from forming, and the 
enactment of this bill will, I feel, pre- 
clude in many instances the desire of 
children to experience what advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages can so 
glowingly describe. 


HOW WILL LOCKHEED GET FROM 
103 TO OVER 400? 


SPEECH OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here in my hand a document that has 
been consistently and illegally withheld 
from the Congress. This document, bear- 
ing an illegitimate security classification, 
is a study made in May 1970 by the Office 
of Systems Analysis in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense which concludes 
that Lockheed has to sell at least 390 
L-1011's before they can break even on 
the program—not 195-205 as Lockheed 
is currently telling the Congress. This, I 
must emphasize, is twice as many planes 
as Lockheed is estimating. In addition, 
the DOD study estimates that if Lock- 
heed sells as many as 252 planes they 
will still lose $535 million—more than 
twice the net worth of the corporation. 
At the present time Lockheed is claim- 
ing 103 firm orders, yet after analysis of 
Lockheed’s agreements with the airlines 
these turn out to be very tentative or- 
ders. They are not firm at all. 

The gut question is, of course, how 
does Lockheed get to over 400 from 103? 

Considering the market, the dismal 
profit, credit, and the overcapacity pros- 
pects of the airlines and the added cost 
of the L-1011 after the Rolls-Royce af- 
fair and the substantial delay in the pro- 
gram—the chances of selling over 400 
planes or even approaching a viable pro- 
gram have become as effervescent as the 
clouds over Burbank. 

Where does this Lockheed break-even 
estimate stand in the series of illegiti- 
mate estimates that they have used to 
consistently mislead the Congress on 
such programs as the C-5A, the SRAM, 
and the Cheyenne helicopter? Their fig- 
leaf of credibility has been swept away 
revealing the naked truth, 

The risk the Government runs in los- 
ing its nearly $300 million turns in large 
part on how well the L-1011 will sell and, 
in particular, the prospects for achieving 
its break-even point in L-1011 sales. 
There is great risk that even with the 
guarantee that Lockheed will be forced 
into bankruptcy, and that the Govern- 
ment will have to attempt to redeem its 
guarantee. The apparent security pro- 
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vided by the present bailout bill falls far 
short of giving the Government the pro- 
tection that appears on the surface. 

In other words, with nearly $300 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money at stake in 
this decision, the administration has been 
withholding its independent analysis of 
the break-even point while relying on 
Lockheed’s own forecasts. Break-even 
points estimated by Lockheed itself for 
the L-1011 have ranged from 184 to 350— 
depending on the audience and the cir- 
cumstances. This should be repugnant to 
the Congress. 

Is the administration dealing in good 
faith with the Congress on this matter? 

The Pentagon as partner in this enter- 
prise, is guilty of withholding vital infor- 
mation from the Congress for over 14 
months. 

For over 8 months—since I first be- 
came informed that this important study 
had been made—I have attempted to ob- 
tain the document and have been re- 
fused. As recently as last month, Secre- 
tary Packard refused to make the study 
available to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. During the hearings Packard did 
allude to the study and admitted to a 
break-even point at somewhere in ex- 
cess of 300 planes. While not being pre- 
cise, his figures were at least 50 percent 
higher than those given out by Lockheed 
and its friends within the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Now it comes to light why Secretary 
Packard was somewhat vague. Some- 
where in excess of 300 turns out to be 
390—almost 400 planes and 100 percent 
more than Lockheed and the Treasury 
Department have stated. It must be re- 
membered that this analysis was per- 
formed by the Department of Defense 
over a year ago. In the interim, with the 
Rolls Royce bankruptcy and with pro- 
gram stretchout costs are bound to have 
increased and the break-even point 
pushed even higher—well over 400 
planes. 

Lockheed has complained that the 
study is an approximation and that it is 
over a year old. In that respect, they are 
correct. It appears that we must have a 
new and current appraisal before we are 
asked to decide on the matter. If the 
break-even point has crept up to well 
over 400 planes as I suspect it has, then 
we in Congress ought to avoid backing 
this loan to Lockheed because the cor- 
poration does not stand a snowhball’s 
chance in hell of selling four to five hun- 
dred L-1011’s. 

In this regard consider the following 
facts that are the result of some excel- 
lent research done by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee staff: 


THE MARKET FOR WIDE-BODIED JETS 


Lockheed’s estimate for the L-1011 
DC-10 market for the 10-year period is 
nearly 62 percent greater than the CAB’s 
or that of a joint DOT-FAA report. 

American Airlines, one of the largest 
customers, has an estimate nearly as 
conservative as the CAB’s. The Lockheed 
forecast is 56 percent higher. A dis- 
crepancy of 500 aircraft—less than the 
total divergence of the various esti- 
mates—implies a gross revenue discrep- 
ancy on the order of $10 billion. Yet it is 
on such forecasts as these that the cal- 
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culations of the Government’s risk has 
been based. 


AIRLINE PROFIT AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Air Transport Association of 
America forecast a 1971 pre-tax loss 
of $192 million for the 12 major air- 
lines based on certain optimistic goals, 
which, if not attained the deficit could 
be much higher. They are forecasting a 
$279 million pre-tax loss in 1972. This 
dismal earnings picture adversely affects 
the airlines ability to borrow. This, of 
course, will make it extremely difficult 
for the airlines to arrange necessary fi- 
nancing for the acquisition of additional 
aircraft for the next several years. And 
it is during this period—by 1974—that 
the earnings of Lockheed are presumed 
to be enough to repay at least the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed portion of the loan 
and—by 1976—that Lockheed estimates 
that it will break even on the L-1011. 

EXCESS CAPACITY 


In reply to a committee inquiry, Amer- 
ican Airlines said: 

The present delivery schedule for B-747's, 
DC-10's and L~1011’s to U.S. Carriers . .. was 
in large measure established between three 
and four years ago and was based on traffic 
projections which were more optimistic than 
those currently being made. Unless there is 
a significant increase in domestic traffic over 
that currently projected, there will be a 
need for a postponement of aircraft deliv- 
eries . . . American has amended its agree- 
ment with McDonnell-Douglas by reschedul- 
ing the first fifteen of its option aircraft to 
later delivery positions and by cancelling the 
remaining ten of its options. 


The CAB reported that similiar action 
has been taken by other major domestic 
airlines: 

Eastern ordered four 747’s but decided 
to sell them to TWA on delivery. 

National Airlines will not exercise six 
of eight DC-10 options. 

United Airlines will defer delivery of 
six 747’s originally scheduled for this 
year. Two will be delivered next year and 
four in 1973. In addition, United has can- 
celed eight of the 30 firm purchase 
orders it has for DC-10’s and has failed 
to exercise 15 of the 30 DC-10 options. 

Including American Airlines, this adds 
up to cancellation of 12 of 34 firm pur- 
chase orders and the expiration of 31 of 
63 options for wide-bodied jets. 

As a result of narrow overoptimistic 
projections, Boeing 747’s were making 
transcontinental flights last winter with 
as few as 12 people aboard a plane with 
a capacity of well over 300, and Trans- 
Atlantic flights being made with as few as 
36 people aboard. 

WHERE IS BREAK EVEN? 


A recent Joint Department of Trans- 
portation—NASA report stated: 

The economic situation of the airlines and 
the existing over capacity in passenger seats 
make it questionable whether any of these 
programs (wide-bodied tri-jets) will break- 
even for some time to come, 


When it launched its L-1011 program, 
Lockheed reportedly estimated “break- 
even” at between 250 to 300 aircraft. 

However, when McDonnell-Douglas got 
the jump on them in sales Lockheed arbi- 
trarily cut the price of the planes thus 
pushing the break-even point up to 350. 

According to the staff study, Lockheed 
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later reduced the break-even figure to 
220 after it announced it was seeking a 
Government loan guarantee. 

According to Secretary Connally, Lock- 
heed will not break even at 220 aircraft. 

Apparently Lockheed had still another 
break-even estimate for the consortium 
of 24 banks. 

A confidential memorandum dated 
February 10, 1970, from Gunther E. A. 
Fritze, Assistant Vice President of the 
First National Bank of Boston (one of 
the 24 lending institutions), to William 
H. Raye, Jr., a senior Vice President in 
the bank, reads in part: 

The company’s L-1011 airbus program 
seems to be on schedule. Sales so far are 107 
first buy and 74 second buy, totaling 181, with 
a breakeven of 184 (a figure never publicly 
announced by Lockheed). Additional sales 
have recently been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment since the airlines are not too eager nor 
are they in a position to make additional pur- 
chase agreements at this time. 


First National of Boston apparently be- 
came less confident of Lockheed's projec- 
tions the following month. In another 
memorandum, dated March 24, 1970, 
from Fritze to Raye, it is asserted: 

If Congressional action is favorable, the 
company would still not be out of the woods. 


This scenario of deception and obfus- 
cation hardly generates the kind of con- 
fidence that the Congress needs in order 
to risk nearly $300 million of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

There is one further point I would 
like to make regarding the DOD Systems 
Analysis Study. Before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, Daniel Haughton, chair- 
man of the board of Lockheed, claimed 
complete innocence of the impending 
bankruptcy of Rolls-Royce, the builder 
of the engines for the L-1011. According 
to Mr. Haughton the bankruptcy of Rolls- 
Royce in December 1970 caught him 
completely by surprise—he had received 
no prior warning, claiming that their 
collapse is the only reason Lockheed 
is asking help from the Government. 

However, 9 months before the bank- 
ruptcy, the systems analysis study om- 
inously warned that: 

Rolls Royce might experience an overrun 
of about $500 million—on a $924 million 
contract for 351 ship sets. 


That is over 100-percent overrun— 
which is a whopper when the Govern- 
ment is not paying for it. 

The study’s covering memorandum 
clearly indicated that systems analysis 
people had detailed discussions with 
Lockheed’s L-1011 program managers.” 
Therefore, Lockheed was forewarned and 
may have been able to take some reme- 
dial action at that time. The president 
of a large aerospace corporation told me 
and a congressional committee that if 
top Lockheed management did not know 
about the Rolls-Royce financial situation 
long before the bankruptcy, a number of 
top people should have been fired on 
the spot. It is the responsibility of a 
prime contractor to have a good and cur- 
rent fix on the condition of its subcon- 
tractors. This is either a case of lack of 
candor or gross mismanagement. 

Just another point in this sordid 
affair. 
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Attached is a copy of the systems 
analysis study. 

At this point I would also like to in- 
clude in the Rrcorp some extraneous 
material. For over 2 months now the 
Banking and Currency Committee staff 
has been studying the issues involved in 
the Lockheed affair. The resulting study 
is well-documented and is the best anal- 
ysis to date and should be made avail- 
able to every Member of Congress. I am 
including only the summary and the 
appendixes of that study: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD REPORTS TO CON- 
GRESS, FISCAL YEAR 1970 
SUMMARY 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is facing 
a crisis so severe as to threaten its survival. 
Like a number of other large firms, it is find- 
ing difficulty in coping with the combination 
of the recession, inflation and structural 
shifts in demand for military and other 
goods and services. It is feared that bank- 
ruptcy or reorganization of such corpora- 
tions will create additional unemployment, 
impose financial losses on stockholders and 
creditors, and have general adverse economic 
effects ranging from lower business confi- 
dence to additional pressures on the inter- 
national value of the dollar. 

The specific problems of Lockheed derive 
from a series of major overruns and disas- 
trous losses on military projects and the 
abrupt abrogation of its vital contract with 
Rolls-Royce for production of the huge RB- 
211 engine for Lockheed’s Trijet aircraft, the 
L-1011. Being already deeply in debt, these 
events have forced Lockheed to the verge of 
corporate collapse. 

A complex tentative new plan has been 
drawn up by Lockheed, its airline customers, 
the British Government and Rolls-Royce, 
and the consortium of banks that has al- 
ready loaned $400 million to the corporation. 
Among the key features of this tentative 
agreement are provision for the airline cus- 
tomers to advance another $100 million to 
Lockheed, for the banks to provide an addi- 
tional $250 million line of credit, and for 
the government to guarantee the repayment 
of that principal amount and the interest 
on it. 

H.R. 8432 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury tu provide such a guarantee and 
the Administration is supporting passage of 
the bill. 

This report addresses a number of key 
questions: Who wants the guarantee and 
why? What are the possible costs to the gov- 
ernment of providing the guarantee? Is it 
possible to predict such costs with any con- 
fidence? On the other hand, what are the 
possible disadvantages to the nation of not 
providing the guarantee? And, finally, ques- 
tions of alternatives and general policy are 
addressed. 

It appears clear that it is basically the 
British Government that is insisting on the 
guarantee. The arguments the banks present 
for the guarantee are not altogether persua- 
sive. Looking at the technical and legal terms 
of the tentative agreement with the gov- 
ernment and the conditions in H.R. 8432, the 
banks and their stockholders appear to be 
worse off with the guarantee than without 
it. The airlines, although not insisting on the 
guarantee, are supporting it. After analyzing 
the available record, it appears that the ulti- 
mate rationale for insising on the guaran- 
tee is the belief that once the government 
has committed itself to support Lockheed and 
the L-1011 program, it will be tmvossble for 
the government to resist the pressures to 
provide additional support as it may be- 
come necessary to make the program work. 

There is substantial risk of default—other- 
wise there would be no need for the guaran- 
tee. According to Secretary Connally, the 
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new loan, under the guarantee, will provide 
only $100 million margin over Lockheed’s 
peak cash requirement. Inadequate sales of 
the L-1011, failure to keep corporate costs 
under strict control, or insufficient new de- 
fense contracts could wipe out that margin, 
which is equal only to about two weeks’ 
expenditures by Lockheed. 

The prospects for adequate L-1011 sales are 
marginal and uncertain. 

Aerospace companies typically find keeping 
costs under control difficult. Lockheed's union 
agreements come up for renegotiation in 
July. An increase of only about 5 percent in 
the earnings of its present employees would 
wipe out the entire $100 million margin. 

Without special favorable treatment by the 
Government, the prospect of Lockheed’s 
obtaining enough new defense contracts are 
poor. Lockheed’s forecast defense revenues 
include estimates of over $1.5 billion in 
entirely new defense business and the Admin- 
istration believes the estimates may be high 
by 30 percent. 

There is no reliable way to judge the risk 
to the government. In recent years Lockheed 
has repeatedly changed its forecasts and has 
repeatedly failed to achieve forecast results. 
Forecasts by government and industrial ex- 
perts differ by up to 75 percent in estimating 
the market for wide-bodied jets during the 
"70's. 

Break-even levels predicted by Lockheed 
itself for the L-1011 have ranged from 184 to 
350. Other manufacturers have had similar 
problems. Early estimates of the break-even 
level have typically been overly optimistic. 

Further, all of the forecasts for every aspect 
of aviation are made especially uncertain and 
probably have an upward bias because of 
recent developments in air travel markets. 
Total air travel, having risen at an annual 
rate of about 15 percent a year through most 
of the '60’s. has been essentially stable in the 
last two years. When and whether it will 
recover anything like its earlier growth rate 
is highly problematical. 

Thus, despite its best estimates, there are 
great risks that Lockheed will be forced to 
default. and that the government will there- 
fore have to try to redeem its guarantee. In 
that event. the government’s total exposure 
will probably be close to $300 million, 

At the same time the apparent security 
provided by H.R. 8432 falls far short of giving 
the government the protection that appears 
on the surface. The validity of the statutory 
protections is in doubt and the agreement 
with the banks is apparently only tentative. 

The government has more at stake than 
$300 million. Since the success of the Lock- 
heed loan depends upon new military con- 
tracts, the Government will obviously be 
under enormous pressure, should the need 
arise, to provide Lockheed with contracts 
under highly preferential treatment, which 
will both raise the cost to the government 
and discriminate against Lockheed’s com- 
petitors. 

The subsidized support of the L-1011 will 
reduce the prospects of profitable operation 
by Boeing and especially by McDonnell- 
Douglas. If the market for transport air- 
craft is not large enough for all the present 
manufacturers without subsidization, then 
support of the L-1011 program may not only 
set a precedent for, but may contribute to, 
demands for future subsidization of the 
other aircraft manufacturers. 

The proposed guarantee is only one of a 
series of government aids to Lockheed. In 
addition to covering overruns on the C-5A 
at a cost to the government estimated to be 
in excess of $2 billion, the government has 
provided other assistance since the first of 
1971, which, together with the loan guaran- 
tee, could amount to a total cost of as much 
as $3 billion. 

If the costs and risks of providing the 
guarantee are substantial, what are those 
of not providing it? What are the risks for 
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Lockheed? For its employees? For Lockheed’s 
subcontractors and customers? For defense? 

Although the basic problem facing Lock- 
heed and the aerospace industry runs much 
deeper than the simple question of financial 
guarantees, if the guarantee is not forth- 
coming, it seems clear that any of the part- 
ners in the L-1011 program—the British, 
the banks, or the airlines—could force Lock- 
heed into reorganization. However, all of 
them have major motives for not exercising 
that option even if the government withholds 
its guarantee. For the banks to do so would 
jeopardize the $400 million they have al- 
ready advanced to Lockheed and some in- 
determinate large number of millions of 
dollars the same institutions have loaned 
to Lockheed subcontractors and to its air- 
line clients. Similarly, should the British 
Government persist in its present abroga- 
tion of the Lockheed-Rolls-Royce contract, 
it would force a significant loss of jobs in 
Rolls-Royce (with no obvious immediate al- 
ternatives) and would shatter not only the 
confidence essential for maintaining a posi- 
tion in the world aircraft industry but would 
disrupt its only consistently good performer 
in the whole aircraft area. At the same time, 
the Rolls-Royce engine is reputed to be an 
extremely good one with enough growth po- 
tential to promise the British a long-term 
opportunity to remain a factor in the world 
aircraft industry. 

The airline contractors, particularly TWA, 
Eastern and Delta, would collectively lose 
about $250 million themselves should they 
force the termination of the program. 

Consequently, the threat, especially by the 
British and the banks, to force the demise of 
the L-1011 may be based either on a belief 
that the L-1011 is not as good as the advo- 
cates of the loan guarantee say it is, that 
there is some information available to them 
that has not been put into the public rec- 
ord by them, or, alternatively, that they are 
essentially playing a game of chicken with 
the taxpayers and will continue the program 
with or without the guarantee. 

If the U.S. guarantee is not provided, the 
British or the banks, or conceivably the air- 
lines, could force Lockheed into a reorgani- 
zation, Should Lockheed be forced into re- 
organization, its stockholders would almost 
certainly lose the full value of their present 
investment, but that is an essential part of 
the private enterprise system; and whereas 
stockholders now stand to take a substantial 
loss, they have had an opportunity in the 
Past 20 years to make capital gains of as 
much as seven times their original invest- 
ment. The banks, the subcontractors and the 
unsecured creditors holding $125 million in 
subordinate debentures would all stand to 
suffer losses. 

On the other hand, in reorganization the 
profitable programs, and particularly the de- 
fense programs, would presumably continue. 
The defense programs currently under con- 
tract would, according to Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Packard, continue without serious 
disruption. 

Employment is of course one of the key 
problems. If the L-1011 program is not good 
enough to survive corporate reorganization, 
then the loss of the 16,000 jobs presently 
held in Lockheed and its subcontractors by 
individuals working on that program seems 
virtually certain, But in terms of the major 
labor markets involved, the loss of those jobs, 
even if there were no offsetting changes, 
would add less than 4/10 of 1 percent to the 
unemployment rate in the affected labor 
market areas. 

More important, if the L-1011 program 
were terminated, airline customers would 
shift, at least in large part, to the DC-10, 
and the engines for the DC-10 are built not 
in Britain but by General Electric in the 
United States, so that for every DC-10 pur- 
chase to replace a cancelled out L—1011, sey- 
eral hundred man years of additional em- 
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ployment opportunities would be created 
in the United States. The major unemploy- 
ment impact would be felt in Britain, and, 
on balance, the cancellation of the L-1011 
program might actually stimulate employ- 
ment in the United States. 

Thus, it appears that the risks and costs 
to the government of guaranteeing the Lock- 
heed loan are substantial. While the risks 
and costs of not doing so are by no means 
negligible, they are far less than the pro- 
ponents of the guarantee have suggested and 
indeed the direct employment consequences 
for American labor may be favorable. 

It is important to realize that if the United 
States Government withholds the guarantee 
and, if subsequently, Lockheed is forced into 
reorganization, then it will not be the gov- 
ernment that has forced Lockheed into re- 

ization. It will be the banks or the 
British by defaulting on the RB.211 contract. 
Conceivably, it might be the airlines de- 
ciding that the L-1011 is not good enough to 
justify the risks involved in staying with the 
program. Further, the loan guarantee itself 
may not be adequate to sustain Lockheed. 

There are a number of alternatives avail- 
able to the government for protecting the 
people involved and a number of alterna- 
tives available to Lockheed. For example, 
for the same size guaranatee the govern- 
ment could underwrite a $20,000 loan to 
each of the present employees of the Lock- 
heed California company. It could under- 
write $250 million worth of housing loans, 
probably creating more jobs and directly 
contributing to the amelioration of the 
housing shortage. Further, recently enacted 
and proposed legislation offer opportunities 
for direct aid to displaced workers. The 
Emergency Employment Act and the vetoed 
Employment Manpower Act of 1970 and the 
Accelerated Public Works Program all are 
designed for this purpose. 

In addition, Lockheed has the option of 
petitioning for a Federal reorganization to 
keep its vital operations functioning or of 
selling off one of its subsidiaries or one of 
its component corporations. Although these 
latter alternatives obviously are not certain 
to be successful, they may justify serious 
exploration. 

The basic issue raised by the proposed 
guarantee is its effect on the proviate en- 
terprise system and economic efficiency. 
Indemnifying management and lenders from 
the consequences of their own miscalcula- 
tions is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the private enterprise economy. The failure 
of business enterprises is essential to in- 
creasing productivity and a rising standard 
of living. And, if it becomes established 
practice for the government to salvage big 
business whenever it gets into financial dif- 
ficulty, both the dynamism of the economy 
and the prospects of small business will 
be jeopardized. 

In the present conditions of rapid and 
disruptive change, the basic touchstone of 
Federal policy should be whether it in- 
creases flexibility in the economy or con- 
tributes to further rigidity. The Emergency 
Loan Guarantee Act of 1971 reduces 
flexibility. 

Pinally, there is the question of priori- 
ties. Inter-city transportation and especial- 
ly aviation have been heavily subsidized for 
the past 25 years. It may be time not to con- 
tinue the subsidization of aviation but to 
encourage the shift of resources into other 
areas so as to achieve both a better bal- 
anced transportation system and to permit 
the support of badly needed social and eco- 
nomic programs. 

The proposed legislation provides no way 
of supporting public services or facilities, 
loans to small business or to public bodies. 

The bill provides no guarantee of repay- 
ment to the three U.S. airlines who will 
have committed over $300 million to the 
L-1011 program. This is one-fourth to one- 
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third of the airlines total equity, while the 

banks’ exposure is a minimal fraction of 

their equity. 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS EXTENDING LINES 
OF CREDIT AND IDENTITY OF PERSONS NEGO- 
TIATING LOANS 


$400 Million Unsecured Revolving Term 
Credit, Dated as of May 1, 1969. 

24 Banks Participating. 

While Lockheed management was fully 
informed, the officers primarily concerned 
with negotiations were: Frank L. Frain, 
Vice President and Treasurer; Roy A. Ander- 
son, Assistant Treasurer; W. Neal Brown, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Percent 
of par- 
ticipation 


Name of bank and negotiating 


Amount of 
officer(s) 


commitment 


Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings jation; Ron- 
ald G. Ross, vice president; 
Deen M. Schneidewind, vice 
president; John D. Cawley, as- 
sis‘ant vice president.. Ae. 

The Bank of California National 
Association; Edward B, Lins! 
senior vice president; L. Dona 
mgin vice president; Hu- 

bert G, Stokely, vice president. e: 

Bankers Trust Co.; Fred J. Leary, 
Jr., senior vice president; 
nedy —— Jr., first vice 
president 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. A. $ 
James P. Mitchell, bie ripe 
dent; Harry E. Colwell IHI, 20c- 
ond vice president 

Chemical Bank; Howard W. McCall, 
Jr., president; R. K, LeBlond, Il, 
executive vice president; Robert 
Van Buren, senior vice president; 
poser Eyles, assistant vice 


resident 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank; Herbert J. Dickson, 
executive vice president; Bryce 
H. Newman, vice president 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co, of Chicago; 
Robert C. Suhr, senior vice 
president; James P, Johnson, 
vice president; Gerald K. Ber; 
man, vice president; George F. 
Kernan, vice president... 
Crocker-Citizens National Bank; 
W. O. Lindstrom, senior vice 
— E. Gilbert Ellenberger, 


president 
The fi First National Bank of Atlanta; 
Jack A, Dempsey, vice president; 
Oliver G. Erwin, assistant vice 


president... 
The First Natio nk of Boston; 
William H. , Jr., senior vice 
penais W. Latimer Gray, Jr., 


resident 
The Fi First National Bank of Chicago; 
Milton C, Haase, vice president; 
Ziad H. Idil , assistant cashier; 


Richard L. 

First National City Bank: Roy H. 
Coens, ged vice = promot: 
William W. R. Ma: 
dent; Frederick 
vice president; Robert T. 
assistant vice president 

The Fulton National Bank of 
Atlanta; Jack Burton, vice 


president 
mayne Sa Hanover Trust Co.; 
John F. McGillicuddy, senior vice 
president Charles E. Woodruff, 
executive vice president; Gerard 
J, Creamer, vice president. _-.-. 
Melion National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Ral, ~ B. Gilpatrick, Jr., vice presi- 


Trust Co. of New 
York; DeWitt Peterkin, Jr., exec- 
utive vice president; S. Phelps 
Montgomery, vice president; Al- 
aa Munro, Assistant vice presi- 


den 
The Pocific National Bank of Seat- 
tle; Paul W. Kitta, president 
The ‘Philadelphia National Bank; 
Chester I. Warren, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; James A, Bennett, assistant 
vice president. 


Morana Guaran 
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Percent 
of par- 
ticipation 


Name of bank and negotiating 


Amount of 
Officer(s) 


commitment 


Security Pacific National Bank; Wil- 
liam E, Siegel, vice chairman of 
the board; Norman R. Rehm, sen- 
ior vice president > 

Trust Co. of Georgia; John S 
Evans, senior vice president; 
Edward P. Gould, group vice 
president 

United California Bank; W. E, 
Palmer, executive vice president; 
Raymond E. Rowton, vice 
president 

Wells Fargo Bank, N.A.; John R. 
Breeden, executive vice 
president; William G. Brock, 
vice president 


2, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 


1 Subsequently merged—new name: Pacific National Bank of 
Washington; Paul W. Kitto, executive vice president. 


COLLATERAL PLEDGED UPON EXECUTION OF SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AGREEMENT—AS OF SEPTEMBER 
10, 1970, To SECURE $400 MILLION REVOLY- 
ING TERM CREDIT 

STOCK OF LOCKHEED PROPERTIES, INC. 


Lockheed Properties, Inc. is a California 
corporation on August 24, 1970, having an 
authorized capital stock comprising 144 mil- 
lion shares, of par value of $1 each, only 1 
million shares of which are outstanding, all 
of which are owned by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Lockheed Properties, Inc. owns 
the following parcels of real property, all of 
which were owned by Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration prior to their acquisition by Lock- 
heed Properties, Inc. and all of which are un- 
improved and unused except for a small por- 
tion of the Potrero Test Site: 

Location and Area 

Harris County, Texas, in Sarah Deel 
League—approx. 22 miles from Houston, 
Texas: Approximately 50 contiguous acres. 

Harris County, Texas, in David Harris 
League—approx. 22 miles from Houston, 
Texas: Approximately 500 contiguous acres. 

West Windsor Township, Mercer County, 
New Jersey—approx. 3 miles from Princeton, 
New Jersey: Approximately 210 contiguous 


Approximately 437 


: Approximately 252 
contiguous acres. 

Palmdale, California: 
acres. 

Palmdale, California: 
contiguous acres. 

The Potrero Test Site in Riverside 
County—approx. 5 miles south of Beaumont, 
California: Approximately 9,108 contiguous 
acres, 

The Santa Cruz Test Site in Sante Cruz 
County—approx. 14 miles north of the City 
of Santa Cruz and 3 miles east of the Pacific 
Ocean: Approximately 3,000 contiguous 
acres. 

STOCK OF LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, INC. 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc. is a Delaware 


Approximately 49 
Approximately 144 


. corporation with an authorized capital of 


25,000 shares, of par value of $1 each, only 

16,000 of which are outstanding, and all of 

which are owned by Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 

poration. 

COLLATERAL PLEDGED UPON EXECUTION OF 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT—As OF 
APRIL 26, 1971 To SECURE $400 MILLION 
REVOLVING TERM CREDIT 

STOCK OF LOCKHEED SHIPBUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Lockheed Shipbuilding and Construction 

Company, a Nevada corporation, with an au- 

thorized capital stock of 10,000 shares of par 

value of $250 each, only 9,844 of which are 
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outstanding and all of which are owned by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
STOCK OF LOCKHEED ELECTRONICS COMPANY, 
INC. 

Lockheed Electronics Company, Inc. is a 
Delaware corporation having an suthorized 
capital stock of 2,000,000 of par value of $1 
each, only 1,000,000 of which are outstanding 
and all of which are owned by Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, 

LOCKHEED PROPERTIES, INC. 

The following additional improved prop- 
erties, owned by Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, were conveyed to Lockheed Properties, 
Inc.: 


Location Description 


Burbank, Calif__.....-_. Approximately 351,000 
square feet of building 


improvements on | 


land. 

Approximately 1,378,000 
square feet of building 
improvements on 
approximately 69 acres 
of fand owned in fee. 

Approximately 265,000 
square feet of building 
improvements on leased 


land. 

Approximately 1,826,000 
square feet of building 
improvements on west 
side of Hollywood Way 
on approximately 35.5 
acres of land owned in 


fee. 

Approximately 394,000 
square feet of building 
improvements on 200 
acres of land owned in 


ee. 

Approximately 1,200,000 
square feet of building 
improvements on ap- 
proximately 287 acres 
of land owned in fee. 

Approximately 311 
contiguous acres 
owned in fee, 


Rye Canyon (Valencia, Plant 2 
Calif.), approximately 
26 miles from Bur- 


bank, Calif. 


Paimdale, Calif., ap- 
poneney 55 miles 
rom Burbank, Calif. 


Plant 10 


Rye Canyon, approxi- 
mately 26 miles from 
Burbank, Calif., near 
Valencia, Calif. 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS AND TERMS OF $400 
MILLION REVOLVING TERM CREDIT DATED AS 
oF May 1, 1969, AS AMENDED 


Maintain minimum net current assets of 
$125,000,000 plus 60% of long term portion of 
borrowing. 

Maint in consolidated net worth with the 
following minimums: 

(1) For 1969, $300,000,000. 

(ii) for 1970, $320,000,000. 

(iii) for 1971 thru April 18, $340,000,000. 

(iv) From and after April 19, 1971, $225,- 
000,000. 

Furnish financial statements. 

Consolidated liability for money borrowed 
not to exceed $100 million excluding indebt- 
edness owing: 

(1) Under this Agreement. 

(ii) On subordinated indebtedness. 

(iil) Obligations in connection with the 
purchase of Government property. 

Will not redeem any 444% Subordinated 
Convertible Debentures. 

Contains restrictions upon consolidation, 
merger and the sale of a substantial portion 
of assets. 

Company shall not assume, guarantee, be- 
come contingently Hable, etc., except: 

(1) Items for deposit or collection. 

(ii) Obligations of consolidated subsidi- 
aries. 

(iii) Obligations of corporations which 
will be merged, etc. 

(iv) Customer obligations incurred in con- 
nection with the sale or lease of any prod- 
uct, 
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(v) Obligations related to assistance to 
suppliers or subcontractors. 

Annual rental obligation not to exceed 
$20,000,000 with exclusion of: 

(1) Leases of computers and related equip- 
ment. 

(ii) Leases from Government. 

Consolidated indebtedness not to exceed 
$1,300,000,000. Indebtedness includes con- 
tingent liability from customer financing 
but excludes: 

(i) Subordinated indebtedness. 

(ii) Obligations with respect to the pur- 
chase of Government property. 

(ili) Borrowings outside the United States, 
per 9(d) (ili). 

(iv) Annual rental obligations. 

(v) Obligations to Rolls-Royce for the 
purchase of propulsion systems. 

Permitted borrowings are not to be se- 
cured by mortgage, pledge or lien on prop- 
erty owned on December 31, 1968. 

A new agreement providing for a total 
credit of $650,000,000 shall be entered into 
on or before September 30, 1971 or such Jater 
date as shall be determined by the control- 
ling banks. 

Provided for the execution of a Security 
and Pledge Agreement and pledge of col- 
lateral. 

(Following is a copy of the Credit Agree- 
ment which is the same for each participat- 
ing bank except for amount. The Supple- 
mental Agreement and Second Supple- 
mental Agreement are also included.) 

THE NAMES OF THE BANKS COMMITTED TO 

LEND LOCKHEED FUNDS UNDER THE PRO- 

POSED FEDERAL LOAN GUARANTEE 


LOCKHEED BANK CREDIT— PROPOSED FEDERAL 
LOAN GUARANTEE 


Lockheed has no formal commitments 
from banks to provide funds under the pro- 
posed Federal Loan Guarantee. Lockheed 
anticipates the 24 participating banks under 
the $400 Million Revolving Term Credit now 
outstanding will provide the additional funds 
in proportion to their present participations. 


SALES AND FINANCING OF THE L-1011 


A. Names of Purchasers 
B. Quantity Actualiy Under Contract 


1 Haas-Turner is comprised of the follow- 
ing: State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America, American General Insurance 
Company, Mr. George C. Haas, Jr., Mr. Robert 
L. Turner. 


C. Quantity Under Option: 75, for a quan- 
tity of 178 when the 103 firms are added. 

D. Amount Paid by Purchasers to Lock- 
heed (Downpayment, Progress Payments, 
etc.) 

The deposits by airlines for the L-1011 
are as follows: 


Paid to LAC 
Paid to Rolls-Royce? 


$245, 127, 900 
17, 467, 674 


262, 595, 574 


1 Includes spare engines; see the attached, 
“L-1011 Summary of Airline Deposits” for 
details. 


E. Lockheed is not privy to the details of 
airline equipment financing. This informa- 
tion would have to come from the individual 
airlines. 
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F.—DATE(S) OPTION MUST BE EXERCISED 
Airline 


Quantity Date 


- Jan, 31, 1972, 
une 15, 1971, or Jan. 1,1972 
epending on ivery 
schedule Air Jamaica 
Oct. 30, 1971. 
May 31, 1971. 
May 31, 1972, 
- Contract being renegotiated, 


! The second buys ot Air Canada and Air Jamaica, until they 
become firm buys, are technically in the air holdings count, 
making the air holdings count 39, 


Supplier inventories are estimated at $315 
million as of March 28, 1971. Information on 
source of financing for supplier inventories 
is not available to Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

The following applicable to Lockheed 
owned inventories: 


Actual at March 28, 1971: 
L-1011 gross inventory balance*__._ $797 


Financing sources: 
Advance payments from customers. 245 


1 Does not include general and administra- 
tive expenses of $87 million which were writ- 
ten off as period costs. 

? Certain suppliers have agreed to be re- 
imbursed on the basis of airplane deliveries. 

*It Is not possible to state specifically that 
portion of L-1011 inventory financing pro- 
vided from bank loans (currently at $400 
million) and that portion provided from 
Lockheed internal sources (retained earn- 
ings, long term debentures and short term 
Payables). Bank loans and Lockheed inter- 
nal sources together have provided financing 
for losses on major DoD programs, the L-1011 


program and other working capital require- 
ments. 


ANTICIPATED SOURCES OF FINANCING FOR BALANCE OF 
L-1011 PROGRAM, LOCKHEED-OWNED INVENTORIES 


(Data is based on currently projected program costs} 
[Dollars in millions} 


Projected 
inventory 
balance 
at year 
end! 


Advance 
payments Deferred 
from suppliers 


k 
airlines payments Lockheed ? 


1 Excludes general and administrative expenses which are 
written off as period costs. f 

2 The full amount of bank loans is shown in order to identify 
that amount of bank financing required during the time period of 
the L-1011 program, However, bank loans and Lockheed internal 
sources have together provided financing for losses of major 
DOD programs, the \-1011 program and other working capital 
requirements, > à 

2 Lockheed internal sources include retained earnings, long- 
term debentures and short-term payables. 


Note: The above does not include expenditures for L-1011 
facilities and general and administrative expenses, which are 
also financed by Lockheed internal sources, 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.—ESTIMATED SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS STATEMENT FOR CORPORATION FOR 6-MONTH PERIODS UNTIL BREAKEVEN 
POINT IS REACHED 


SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF CONSOLIDATED WORKING CAPITAL: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 
[in millions of dollars} 


1971 


} January- July- October- 
June September December 


Source of working capital: 
Earnings 
Depreciation and amortization... 
Amortization of debenture 


Borrowings... 2 
Long-term note/B-1 facility 
Reduction in customer notes 


Disposition of working capital: 
Fixed asset additions. 
Reduction in 434 percent deben- 


Redeotion tn I a E ok mos nap ha tes ah anes r o cose ciets so edecon ats densa 
Reduction in long-term note/B-1 
tacility 
Reduction in C-5A liability 
Increase in customer notes 


(2.0) 


62.4 4 : 61.6 135.4 223.3 340.1 


76.5 (63.6) (144.7) (241.1) 
635.0 672.8 749.3 685.7 541.0 


580.2 672.8 . . 749.3 749.3 685.7 541.0 299.9 


Corporation forecasts are constructed on an annual basis tor periods beyond the 2d year. The L-1011 breakeven point occurs after 1975. 
Forecast projections are not available beyond a 5-year period. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.—ANNUAL PROJECTED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS UNTIL BREAKEVEN POINT IS REACHED 
CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 
{In millions of dollars] 


1971 1972 


January- July- October- January- July- 
June September December Year une December 


Sales: 
U.S. Government y > à 2, 737.8 1, = : ` 1,825.3 1, 351.3 1,512.7 1, 510.6 
87.9 182.1 162.1 124.5 109.5 


Commercial a : i 7. 151.4 302. $ 3 575.8 383.9 1, 234.0 1, 483.7 


542.7 2,977.1 1, 402.7 1, 180.5 2, 583.2 2, 497.3 2, 871.2 3, 103.8 


496. 8 531.2 2, 923.4 1, 368. 8 1, 139.3 2, 508. 1 2,416.1 2,776.4 2, 996.6 


Operating profit: 
U.S. Government 5 18.1 ; h = 4 . k 74.0 
Foreign governments. _ - 1.2 3 10. 21.6 22.7 
Commercial. 5 (7.0 . de $ - 3 15.5 


88.7 
16.1 
(10.0) 


33.9 


Other income (deductions) 5 A (8.5) (24.5) (19.1) 


Earnings bofore Federal income tax___- 4 y 1 S 14.8 
Provision for Federal income tax. x X . 7.1 


Earnings. 3 5 K 7.7 


Note: Corporation forecasts are constructed on an annual basis for periods beyond the 2d year. Forecast projections are not available beyond a 5-year period. The L-1011 
point occurs after 1975. 


48-059 O - 72 - pt. 19 =28 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. BALANCE SHEET: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 


[In millions of dollars} 


1971 


June 27 Sept. 26 


Assets: 
Current assets: 
Cash and short term securities 
Accounts receivable—net: 


Prepaid expenses. 


1972 
June 26 D 


ec. 31 


Dec. 30, 1973 Dec. 29, 1974 


July 13, 1971 


Dec. 28, 1975 


Total current assets. 


Fixed assets—Net (Note 2)_..........-..-..-.-...---.---- 
Customers’ notes receivable. 
Other a: 


Total assets. 1, 435.3 1,415.3 1, 470.6 


51.6 
107.6 
38.9 


541.8 
30.3 


770.2 


1,460.6 


Liabilities and stockholders’ equity: 
Current liabilities: 


Federal income tax 

Deferred Federal income tax 
Retirement plan contribution... . .- 
Salaries an 

Other liabilities 


Stockholders’ equity 
Total liabilities and stockholders’ equity 


A LIST OF LOCKHEED’S UNENCUMBERED ASSETS AND ENCUMBERED ASSETS AND THE MARKET VALUE OF THESE ASSETS 


NSS! 


Besse 
o euNoroo NN m 


& yee 


a 

Y 
Ser 
Duone oos 


ae 
R25 


SCHEDULE A—SUMMARY COMPANY OWNED FIXED ASSETS 


{Dollars in thousands] 


Land improvements 


Current 
value 


Current 


Description value value value 


Building and building fixtures 


501.8 
432.8 


1, 457.4 


1, 395.2 


285.3 
100, 0 
11.0 


1, 166.5 


1,457.4 


402.1 
476.7 


won we 
Pyy 

SIENS | SSR! 

N sCOOnoe “Ne OO 


3 


Te 
er 


n 
> 
a 


se 
Sse 8 
Core wor 


Machinery and equipment 
Book Insurable 


$2, 450 
8, 435 


985 


$11, 514 
7,814 


$111, 854 
38, 167 


$460 
3, 857 
448 


2, 829 
3, 898 


11, 492 


7, 800 
10, 060 
21, 930 


3, 700 


24,597 24,100 


$1, 857 
31, 414 


20, 322 

224 
111, 422 
165, 239 


1, 446 
243, 476 
371, 125 


value 


$7,315 
99, 056 
50, 879 
1, 604 
252, 479 
411, 333 


_ 


SRESoh 


> 
pe] 


peie 
PSP | Ss 
Poul Uana 


Note: Cost and book value as of Mar. 28, 1971: insurable value for building and building fixtures and machinery and equipment are supplied by the American Appraisal Co. Insurance reports 


dated Sept, 30, 1970, in accordance with corporate contract. 


SCHEDULE B.—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. FIXED ASSETS PLEDGED TO BANKS ON SEPT. 10, 1970 


[Dollars in thousands} 


Land improvements 


Current 


Description Cost value Cost value value 


1. Lockheed Properties, Inc.: 
Unused land: 


Potrero, 9,108 acres__ 
Santa Cruz, 2,960 acres 


8,377 


Building and building fixtures 


Book insurable 
value value 


$283 $1, 018 _. 


283 


Machinery and equipment 
Book Insurable 


value 


value 


8,770 


3,137 
11,514 


1, 357 
1, 800 


8, 416 
9, 461 


2. Lockheed Air Terminal, inc... .... 


Totals pledged 111, 854 


3,415 
3, 698 


14, 382 
15, 400 


Note: Cost and book value as of Mar, 28, 1971. 


$7, 106 
7,106 


$1, 857 
1, 857 


$7,315 
7,315 


20, 193 
30, 058 


8, 759 
17, 529 
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1. 


2. 


3. 
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SCHEDULE C—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION: FIXED ASSETS PLEDGED TO BANKS ON APR, 26, 1971 


Current 


Description value value 


Lockheed Properties, Inc.: 
(a) Unused Land: Rye Canyon, 


Plant C-1, Burbank... 
Plant 2 Kj Canyon. 
Plant 10, Palmdale 


{Dollars in thousands] 


Land improvements 


Current 


Cost value value 


Cost 


$15, 453 
1 


14,435 


Building and building fixtures 


Book Insurable 
value value 


4,275 
29, 111 


Machinery and equipment 


Book insurable 


Cost value value Cost 


4,151 21,464 
16,107 14,176 18,763 


Totals 4,757 


Lockheed Shipbuilding and Con- 


struction Co 2, 088 


40,676 


3, 144 


41,833 20,624 52,194 


17,672 6,050 31,941 


Lockheed Electronics Co., Inc___..- 969 


5,510 


Totals Pledged 7,814 


49, 330 


128, 035 


12, 990 
72, 495 


4,740 
31,414 


14,921 
99, 056 


Fixed Assets to be Pledged to U.S, Government for C-5A Settlement: 


AOI REE 65 ob E E a 


Lockheed-Georgia Co., Marietta, 


1,072 1,072 2, 028 


1 Leased, 


20, 425 


16,698 21,088 


46,602 20,322 50,879 


Note: Cost and book value as of Mar, 28, 1971. 


SCHEDULE D.—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.: LEASEHOLD IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Land 


Book 
value 


Current 


Description Cost value 


. Lockheed Missiles & Space Co.: 


Leasehold improvements... 
Additions to Government property_ 


[Dollars in thousands) 


Land improvements 


Building and building fixtures 


Machinery and equipment 


Book 
value 


Current 


Cost value 


Cost 


$8, 212 
225 


Book Insurable 
value value 


$8, 354 


$4, 424 
40 235 


Book Insurable 


Cost value value Cost 


$734 $119 


Leasehold improvements. 
Additions to Government property 


8, 437 


. Lockheed-California Co.: 


Leasehold improvements 
Additions to Government property 


. Lockheed-Georgia Co. : 


Leasehold improvements. 
Additions to Government property 


4, 464 
3, 785 


9, 589 


3, 785 


1, 589 
551 


2,140 


144 
7, 132 


734 119 


Totals 


Tot 


. Lockheed Aircraft Service Co.: 


Leasehold improvements. 
Additions to Government property. 


. Lockheed Aircraft International Inc.: 


Leasehold improvements 
Additions to Government property 


. Lockheed Petroleum Services Ltd.: 


Leasehold improvements 
Additions to Government property 


. Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: Leasehold 


improvements 


7,276 
2, 134 


51, 388 


19,882 59, 249 


Note: Cost and book value as of Mar. 28, 1971. 


SCHEDULE E.—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.: BALANCE OF FIXED ASSETS 


PANO Ewer 


Land 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Land improvements 


Building and building fixtures 


Machinery and equipment 


Totals 


Book 
value 


Current 


Description Cost value 


Book 
value 


Current 
value 


Cost 


Book Insurable 
value value 


Book Insurable 


Cost value value Cost 


Book 
value 


Lockheed Missiles & Space Co_..___ $19, 235 
Lockheed Propulsion Co. 
Lockheed-California Co 
Lockheed-Georgia Co_..__.____ 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Co 
Lockheed Aircraft International, Inc.. 
Lockheed Petroleum Services, Inc... 


$2, 555 
122 


. Lockheed Aircraft Corp............ 


$46,664 $29,216 
386 293 


$52, 623 
459 


$87,249 $39,094 $90,819 $143,090 
k 10, 566 
136, 432 
25,451 
5,553 

1, 702 

13 

53 


$74, 200 
5, 047 


e 


3, 898 10, 060 


67, 590 


41, 938 


243,476 111,422 252,479 322,890 


Total balance of assets... 


1 Leased. 


Note: Cost and book value as of Mar. 28, 1971. 
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CONFIDENTIAL: SUMMARY OF TERMS OF PRO- 
POSED BANK LOAN TO LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
The folowing outlines, in summary form, 

the basic terms of a $650,000,000 bank loan 

proposed to be made to Lockheed Aircraft 

Corporation by the Banks listed in Schedule 

A, subject to the passage by Congress of the 

“Emergency Loan Guarantee Act of 1971” or 

similar legislation. 

It is proposed that up to $250,000,000 of 
such bank loan will be guaranteed by the 
United States Government (acting through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the “Secre- 
tary”). All payments made to or applied by 
the Banks on the bank loan (other than pay- 
ments of interest made prior to a default) 
will be used first to satisfy the portion of the 
bank loan guaranteed by the Government 
and no payments will be used or applied to 
satisfy any portion of the $400,000,000 of the 
bank loan until the guarantee has been satis- 
fied and discharged in full. 

I. AMOUNT OF LOAN 

Up to $650,000,000. 

$400,000,000 will be advanced under the 
loan agreement upon its execution and will 
be used to refund and extend the maturity 
of $400,000,000 of outstanding loans by the 
same banks which by their terms become due 
in 1971. 

Not exceeding an additional $250,000,000 
will be advanced to Lockheed from time to 
time as required for the L-1011 transport 
program under a “takedown” formula to be 
set forth in the bank loan agreement. No 
“takedown” will be permitted without the 
prior consent of the Secretary. All, or such 
portion of this $250,000,000 as may be “taken 
down”, will be covered by the Government 
guarantee. 

Il. LOAN TERM 

Four years from the date of the loan agree- 
ment; extendable at the request of the Gov- 
ernment for periods, but in no event beyond 
such period as may be permitted by such en- 
abling legislation as Congress may pass. 

III. INTEREST AND GUARANTEE FEES 

The interest rate and the commitment fee 
are to be agreed upon by the Banks and 
Lockheed, subject to approval of the Secre- 
tary. The guarantee fee shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary. 

IV. COLLATERAL 


The $650,000,000 bank loan is to be secured 
by a single collateral pool to be approved by 
the Secretary. The pool will include, among 
other property, all the collateral presently 
securing the outstanding bank loan which 
will be refunded and extended. 

The collateral pool will also equally and 
rateably secure Lockheed's 4.50% Debentures 
due May 1, 1976 ($10,072,000.00 presently out- 
standing). This is required by the terms of 
the Indenture under which the Debentures 
were issued. 

This pool will be collateral for the payment 
and satisfaction first of the portion of the 
bank loan guaranteed by the Government, 
The bank loan agreement will contain appro- 
priate undertakings by the Banks to insure 
the Government that the amount of the Gov- 
ernment guarantee will be reduced by an 
amount equal to the value of such portion, if 
any, of the collateral as might be applied to 
satisfy the line of the Debentures. After satis- 
faction of the Government guarantee the col- 
lateral will be available for the payment of 
the unguaranteed portion of the loan and the 
Debentures. 

V. GUARANTEE 

The Government will guarantee payment of 
the principal of and interest on such portion 
of the $250,000,000 referred to above as may 
be “taken down" under the bank loan agree- 
ment, 

The guarantee or the bank loan agreement 
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will provide, among other things, that, with- 
out the consent of the Secretary, until the 
guarantee has been satisfied and discharged: 

(1) No modification of the bank loan agree- 
ment (or related papers) may be made. 

(2) No collateral may be released. 

(3) No additional borrowings may be made 
by Lockheed unless subordinated (to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary) to the bank loans. 
This is not to prevent Lockheed from receiv- 
ing advance or progress payments under ex- 
isting or future Government contracts or 
from other customers. 

(4) Lockheed may not change the nature 
of its present business or enter into any new 
major projects; provided that this will not 
prevent Lockheed, without such consent, en- 
tering into any contract or project for the 
Department of Defense or other Govern- 
mental Department or Agency. 

(5) Lockheed may not merge or consolidate 
with any other entity or, except in the ordi- 
nary course of its business, encumber, sell or 
dispose of any of its assets. 

(6) Lockheed may not pay any dividends 
on its capital stock. 

The guarantee will also provide that Lock- 
heed shall afford the Government the right 
and opportunity to inspect and copy all ac- 
counts, books, records, memoranda corre- 
spondence, and other documents of Lockheed 
which may bear upon (i) the ability of Lock- 
heed to repay the bank loan within the time 
fixed therefore, (ii) the interests of the 
United States in Lockheed’s property and 
(iii) the assurance that there is reasonable 
protection to the United States. 


VI. CONDITIONS PRECEDENT 


Neither the bank loan agreement nor the 
guarantee will be executed until the Secre- 
tary is satisfied, among other things, that 

(1) An appropriate contract has been en- 
tered into between Rolls Royce (1971) 
Limited and the Government of the United 
Kingdom covering the funding of the RB.211 
propulsion system development and produc- 
tion program and written assurance has been 
received from the Government of the United 
Kingdom that adequate funding has been 
provided reasonably to enable Rolls Royce 
(1971) Limited to carry out the RB.211 pro- 
gram. 

(2) An appropriate purchase agreement 
between Lockheed and Rolls Royce (1971) 
Limited for RB.211 propulsion systems is in 
effect. 

(3) Appropriate agreements have been en- 
tered into by Lockheed with its present air- 
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line customers to absorb an appropriate price 
increase for L-1011 Tri-Star transports, to 
continue with the L-1011 program and to 
provide an additional $100,000,000 of ad- 
vance payments on L-1011 transports which 
certain airline customers have agreed to pur- 
chase. 

Consummation of the bank loan and the 
guarantee will, of course, be subject to pas- 
sage by Congress of legislation authorizing 
the guarantee in terms not inconsistent with 
the foregoing and to appropriate bank loan, 
collateral, guarantee, and related agreements 
(in form and substance satisfactory to all 
parties) being prepared and executed. 

By JonHN B. CONNALLY, 

Department of the Treasury. 
D. J. HAUGHTON, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


Bankers Trust Company, Agent for the 
Banks listed in Schedule A. 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Agent for the 
Banks listed in Schedule A. 

JUNE 4, 1971. 

SCHEDULE A 

Bank of America National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association. 

Bankers Trust Company. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Association). 

First National City Bank. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 

Security Pacific National Bank. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. 

Chemical Bank. 

United California Bank. 

Crocker-Citizens National Bank. 

The First National Bank of Boston. 

The First National Bank of Chicago. 

Irving Trust Company. 

Wells Fargo Bank National Association. 

Girard Trust Bank. 

Philadelphia National Bank. 

The Bank of California National Associa- 
tion, 

The Citizens and Southern National Bank. 

The First National Bank of Atlanta. 

Trust Company of Georgia. 

The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta. 

The Pacific National Bank of Washington. 


(National 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., SUMMARY FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 
[Dollars in millions} 


Sales 


End of period 


~ Cash and Stockholders’ 
securities equity 


Earnings Borrowings 


$1, 925.3 


is 
De E eee E. e 


$10.9 $400. 0 $124. 0 $245.7 


July-September 


509. 1 
October-December. . 542.7 


248. 2 


51.5 
5 249.7 


July-December... .. 


January-June. 
July-December 


1974: Year. 2, 871.2 


1975: Year 


3, 103.8 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION MAJOR 
PREMISES FOR THE YEARS 1971-1975 FINAN- 
CIAL Forecast 5—71 

1970 RESULTS 
Tentative results from 1970 operations re- 
fiect an after-tax loss of $86.3 million. This 
varies from previously stated $80.3 million 
primarily due to the decision not to reflect 

a 1970 investment tax credit of $6.7 million. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


All anticipated losses on the C-5A, AH-56A, 
SRAM and shipbuilding contracts have been 
provided for in 1970 and prior years. 


COMPANY FORECAST PREMISES 


Set forth below is a summary of the sales 
premises by individual company for each of 
the five years covered by this forecast: 


[Dollars in millions] 


Company 1972 


6 
ani) 


2, 583 


59 
121 
117 

32 
191 


20 

20 
(196) 

2,497 


46 
(108) 
3,104 


29 
(174) 
2,871 


1 Includes intercompany eliminations of $678 million for the 5 years, 


MAJOR PREMISES FINANCIAL FORECAST 
May 1971 


There follows by company the major pro- 
gram premises underlying the forecasted 
results. 

L-1011 TRISTAR 

Program assumptions are based on a single 
transcontinental model—a 220 aircraft pro- 
gram using the Rolls-Royce RB-211 propul- 
sion system with aircraft certification on 
April 15, 1972. 

The following delivery schedule has been 
premised: 


Customer notes receivable 


Nõtes receivable from some L-1011 customers 
in lieu of final payments were assumed be- 
ginning in 1973. Semi-annual repayments 
over seven years were projected, commenc- 
ing one year after issuance. Balances at the 
end of each period are as follows: 


Customer Notes balances: 


$0 
35 


55 
75 


87 


Costing Method 


For Book Income: Cost of sales based on 
total program costs, excluding cost of engines 
and period expenses, to total airframe sales 
prices. 

For Taxable Income: 

(a) Precertification costs are written off as 
incurred up to date of aircraft certification. 

(b) Tool Manufacturing Costs—amortized 
to cost of sales over deliveries, based on the 
total number of aircraft sign-ups at the end 
of each year. 

(c) All other factory and engineering 
costs—costs of sales charged for each aircraft 
on the basis of the ratio of total costs (ex- 
cluding engines) to the total airframe sales 
prices of aircraft sign-ups at each year-end. 

No major technical problems have been ex- 
perienced on the L-1011 airplane during the 
flight, static or fatigue testing programs to 
date. However, should the Company encoun- 
ter unforeseen technical problems, the effect 


on forecast cash flow and earnings could be 
significant. 


1. Deliveries: 


P-3C 


23 
12 
24 
12 
12 


2. Deliveries for 1971 and 1972 are con- 
tractually covered, and 1973, 1974, and 1975 
deliveries reflect anticipated follow-on con- 
tracts. 

3. Progress payments billed at 80% of costs. 


S-3A 

1. Program of 158 planes, consisting of 8 de- 
velopment and 150 anticipated production 
units out of options for 302 provided in the 
development contract, The first development 
unit is delivered in 1971, followed by 6 more 
in 1972 and 1 in 1973. Production deliveries 
start in 1973 with 6 units and increase to a 
rate of 18 per year in 1974. 

2. Progress payments billed at 80% of costs. 
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AH-56A 

Phase II: Conversion to cost reimbursement 
contract in 2nd quarter 1971, with retroactive 
reimbursement of costs incurred from Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. Contract Includes the develop- 
ment of Advanced Mechanical Control System 
and TOW/NVS. 

Loss on Phase If Recorded Prior to 1971: 

Total estimated cost of completion—$275.1 
Less: Ceiling—$95.1. 

Allowable costs incurred and to be incurred 
from 1/1/70 to completion transferred to 
non-fee bearing CRC contract—102.5—197.6. 

Phase II Loss—$77.5. 


CASH FLOW ASSUMPTIONS 


Cumula- 
tive net 


Expendi- 
cash 


tures Receipts 


Through 1970. 
1971: 


$106.5 ($104.2) 


$210.7 


Contract total... .... 


Phase III: Settlement assumed to occur 
2nd quarter 1971. 

Loss on Phase III Recorded Prior to 1971: 
Total estimated cost at completion... $136.7 
Settlement. 


Cash Flow Assumptions: 


Expenditures 


Major 
vendors 


In-house 


(i ee ees $28.1 


$71.2 


1971: 
Ist quarter... 
2d quarter.. 
3d quarter.. 


9.0 


37.4 


New production 


1. This forecast premises receipt of a new 
production contract from DoD in 1972, with 
deliveries beginning in 1973. This program 
is contingent upon the U.S. Government's 
decision to purchase the AH-56A aircraft. 
The forecast assumes a fixed price type con- 
tract with progress payments billed at 80% 
of cost. 

2. If the AH-56A aircraft production pro- 
gram does not materialize, the effect on cash 
is minimal during the forecast period. 


Other comments 


New business sales included in Calac’s 
total, other than for the five programs 
cussed above, amount to $16 million. Inter- 
com y sales total $348 million including 
$230 million to LAI for resale of L-1011's to 


136.7 


foreign customers, which sales are included 
in the total of 220 aircraft. 


Lockheed Missiles and Space Company 
(LMSC) 
Annual sales for the five year forecast 
period are projected as follows: 


Other 
missiles 
systems 


Posei- 
don 


$278 
256 
127 
127 


$91 
112 
149 
218 
252 
822 1,332 
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Poseidon sales include $482 million under 
existing contracts and $394 million for antic- 
ipated follow-on procurements. Other mis- 
sile system sales include $29 million under 
existing contracts, $217 million for antici- 
pated follow-on procurements, and $576 mil- 
lion anticipated new business, a substantial 
portion of which may be missiles other than 
submarine launched missiles. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Space system sale include $331 million un- 
der existing contracts, $467 million and antic- 
ipated follow-on procurements, and $534 
million in anticipated new business. 

R & D and other sales include $21 million 
under existing contracts, $13 million for 
anticipated follow-on procurements, and $321 
million in anticipated new business. 
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LOCK HEED-GEORGIA COMPANY (GELAC) 
C-5A 

1. Settlement of 81 aircraft C-5A contract, 
converting it to a cost reimbursement type 
in 2nd quarter 1971. 100% cost reimburse- 
ment for all allowable costs after absorption 
of a penalty of $200 million of allowable 
costs. 

2. Deliveries are at 2 per month, last ship 
is delivered in February of 1973. 


SCHEDULE 4.—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.: OTHER INCOME AND OTHER DEDUCTIONS, FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 


[Dollars in millions] 


1971 1972 


July- 


July- 
January-June September Year January-June December 1973 year 1974 year 1975 year 


Other income: 
90.8 


$5.3 $2.0 
of 2.2 19 


1.5 i k y x g 7.5 


8.7 . . ; ` . : 49.4 
2 F < i Š +6 7 


8.9 5 § i 26.5 49.7 50.1 


(8.6) 7.4) (8.5) (24.5) (19. 1) (24.3) (43,4) (47.0) (42.6) 


SCHEDULE 5.—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.: BALANCE SHEETS, FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 


Assets: 
Current Assets: 

Cash & Short Term Securities. 

Accounts receivable—Net: 
U.S. Government... ............-.-- 
Other. 

Inventories—Net (No 

Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets...’ 
Fixed Assets—Net (Note 2). 
Customers’ notes receivabie_ 
Other assets. 


Liabilities and stockholders’ equity: 
Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 
Federal income tax_... 
Deferred Federal income tax. _ 
Retirement plan contribution. - 
Salaries and wages. 
Other liabilities. 


wings. 
Notes Payable—Plant B-1_. 
C-5A liability. __....... 


Stockholders’ sgy comprised of: 
Capital stock... .....-.-. 
Additional capital... 

Retained earnings. 


repas i 
rogress payments. 
Commerical deposits. 


[Dollars in millions] 


1971 
Sept. 26 


June 27 


g 


Bosz 
wwo œ 


= 
BSR 
ooan~ 


1,415.3 


11.4 
79.0 
157.8 


228.8 
350.6 


362.7 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., CASH RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES; FINANCIAL FORECAST, MAY 1971 


Disbursements: 
Accounts payable: 
Material, services, etc 
Company owned fixed assets. 
Payrolls i 
ae ae een 
ings plans (employer)... 
Employees’ retirement fund. 


Interest 
Other liabilities, ete... 
Borrowings. 


[Doliars in million] 


Net increase (decrease). . 
Balance, beginning of period. 


Balance end of period. 


72.5, 1. 0; 
pi D fi > 


51.5 50,5 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., CASH RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 
[Dollars in millions} 


1, 233.6 


Sek 


BRFe Ne: 
ONGAN ONN 


Savings plans (employer). 
eet retirement fund.. 


Y 
S 


Net increase (decrease). 
Balance beginning of period. 


Balance end of period. 


3. Cost base and loss assumptions: 


on of $246.8 were recorded prior to 
1. 


1, 144.6 2, 378.2 2,622.4 2, 755.3 
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4. Cash Flow Assumptions: 

(a) Adjustments in Cash Receipts have 
been made on conversion to CRC to refiect 
the investment in allowable costs at $100 
million. Thereafter, allowable costs will be 
reimbursed as billed until completion of 
contract. 


(b) The additional $100 million of the total 
penalty has been carried as a long term 
liability to the U.S. Government to be paid 
in quarterly increments, with the first in- 


1972 


October- 


April- 
December 


une 


July- 
September 


$413.5 
28.1 


70,2 
42.7 


2.9 


40.0 
1.2 


595.7 


$389.6 
22.5 
137.2 
54.0 
191.2 


10.0 
3.6 


616.9 


enw 


©) ominwuw 


8 


Se 
oe 


o 
r 
a 


stallment due January 1, 1974. Payments 
have been forecast on the minimum basis of 
$10 per year in 1974 and 1975. 
C-130 
1, Program Deliveries: 


Customer 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


U.S. Government.. 
Foreign governments.. 
Commercial 


2. Contractual coverage has been obtained 
for 74 of the airplanes, and follow-on orders 
are anticipated for 13 more. Anticipated new 
business includes 16 U.S. Government air- 
planes, 48 for foreign countries and 6 com- 
mercial, 

3. Progress payments on U.S. Government 
fixed price contracts billed at 80% of cost, 

4. Commercial customer advances (fore- 
casted sign-ups)—20% down upon sign-up, 
generally nine months before delivery, bal- 
ance on delivery. 

JetStar 

1, Deliveries—10 in 1971 and 13 in 1972. 

2. Two aircraft have been sold and one has 
been leased in the first quarter of 1971. 
Twenty represent anticipated new business. 

3. No customer advances are anticipated. 

Other Comments 


New business sales other than C—5A, and 
C—130, and JetStar programs included in Ge- 
lac’s total sales amount to $5 million in 1971, 
$20 million in 1972, $43 million in 1973, $44 
million in 1974, and $101 million in 1975, In- 
tercompany sales aggregate $171 million over 
the five years. 

LOCKHEED SHIPBUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY (LSCC) 
LDP and DE Ship claims 

Claims were settled for $62 million in Jan- 
uary 1971. The resulting loss was recorded 
prior to 1971. 
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Estimate total cost at completion... 


Less Prices: 
Basic Contract Prices. 
Settlement 


Claim collections on LPD's and DE con- 
tracts reflected in forecast are as follows: 


Through 
1971: 


Other comments 


LSCC sales include $129 million under the 
LPD and DE 1052 destroyer contracts, $41 
million under anticipated new ship construc- 
tion, and $141 million under anticipated new 
contracts for construction of dams, tunnels, 
ete. 


LOCKHEED ELECTRONICS COMPANY (LEC) 


LEC sales include $64 million under firm 
contracts, $154 million under anticipated fol- 
low-on orders, and $373 million in new busi- 
ness of which $263 million is commercial and 
$110 million is military. Intercompany sales 
are $24 million. The nature of LEC’s. busi- 
ness is short term and the backlog has been 
low historically in relation to the volume of 
business. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE (LAS) 


LAS sales include $40 million under firm 
contracts, $170 million under anticipated fol- 
low-on orders, and $255 million in new busi- 
ness, Intercompany sales are $84 million. The 
nature of LAS’s business is also short term 
and the backlog has been low historically 
in relation to the volume of business. 

LOCKHEED PROPULSION COMPANY 

SRAM 
Development Contract 


Claim on this contract was settled for $20 
million in September 1970. 


Estimated cost at completion 
Contract value: 
Basic contract 


(LPC) 


Contract loss 
Production Program 


The first production sale, a milestone type, 
was recorded in March 1971. Production sales 
are $11 million in 1971, $22 million in 1972, 
and $25 million per year thereafter. 

LPC sales include $108 million under the 
SRAM production contract. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT INTERNATIONAL, INC. (LAT) 


LAI sales include firm and anticipated 
follow-on business for delivery of 12 L-1011 
aircraft and spares of $230 million, 6 C-130 
aircraft of $38 million, Saudi Arabian support 
program of $98 million, aircraft parts and 
materials through Aviquipo of $125 million 
and new business of $46 million. 

LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL (LAT) 


LAT sales include projected revenues from 
fueling services, increasing from $13 million 
in 1971 to $16 million in 1975, and from rent, 
flight fees, and parking revenues increasing 
from $2.2 million in 1971 to $3.4 million in 
1975. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OTHER 


Lockheed Petroleum Service (LPS) is in the 
development stage. Current plans call for a 
demonstration of the company’s system for 
Servicing offshore oil wells on a live well in 
1971. It has been assumed that the test will 
be successful and that oil companies will re- 
quire a substantial amount of wellhead cel- 
lars and services. The projected sales of $102 
million and earnings of $5.9 million are con- 
tingent on the outcome of these develop- 
ments. If these sales and earnings do not 
materialize, the effect on cash flow will be 
minimal. 
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OTHER FINANCIAL DATA 
BORROWING REQUIREMENTS AND INTEREST RATE 
Borrowings as required and interest there- 
on @ 74%. 
Cash balances held at about $50 million. 
DEBENTURES 


Due May 1976 at 444% interest rate. An- 
nual sinking fund provisions of $1,875,000 
have been met. Balance as of 12-27-70, $11.2 
million. 

Due March 1992. Convertible Subordinat- 
ed Debentures at 41⁄4 % interest rate. Sinking 
fund requirements do not start until March 
1, 1978. No conversions are assumed in this 
forecast. Balance as of 12-27-70, $125 million. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


Federal Income Taxes computed at 48% for 
all years of the forecast. Commercial airplane 
development costs prior to type certificate 
and military G&A have been assumed writ- 
ten off for tax purposes in the year incurred. 


DIVIDENDS 
No cash dividends have been projected. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Burbank, Calif., June 30, 1971. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response tọ your 
request of June 25, 1971 to Lockheed’s chair- 
man, Daniel J. Haughton, we are attaching 
the following materials, 

1. A copy of the agreement between Lock- 
heed and Rolls-Royce (1971) Ltd., as 
amended to date. 

It should be noted that a separate agree- 
ment between Lockheed and Rolls-Royce re- 
quires that an amended agreement with Air 
Holdings Limited be entered into, and such 
amendment is now in the process of nego- 
tiation. Lockheed considers all of this agree- 
ment to be sensitive in nature and it is 
hoped that the terms and conditions may be 
held for Committee use only. Several sec- 
tions, primarily dealing with prices, are con- 
sidered to be extremely sensitive for 
competitive reasons, and they have been ex- 
purgated. We do not believe these deleted 
areas would be material to your considera- 
tion of the Lockheed case and, since Lock- 
heed already has been required to provide 
a substantial amount of information of value 
to our competitor, we feel that we should be 
allowed to avoid disclosure of these pricing 
terms. 

2. A copy of a consolidating Lockheed fi- 
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nancial statement for the year ended Decem- 
ber 27, 1970. 

Lockheed’s financial and legal officials con- 
sider this information also to be sensitive in 
nature since the information contained in it 
has competitive value and has never been 
provided to anyone outside the company ex- 
cept to Lockheed’s banks. It is not informa- 
tion we would disclose publicly, and dis- 
closure to selected persons or Committees 
other than in confidence could raise serious 
questions relating to the disclosure require- 
ments of the securities laws. We, therefore, 
ask that the material contained in this con- 
solidating statement be confined to Com- 
mittee use only. 

In addition to the materials described in 
Points 1 and 2 above, we also are attaching a 
financial forecast of sales and operating profit 
for the five (5) years beginning with 1971, 
broken down by operating divisions and sub- 
sidiarles. This also includes a net cash flow 
statement with the same breakdowns. Al- 
though this material was not requested by 
your Committee, it was provided the Sen- 
ate Committee upon their request, and we 
felt it also might be helpful to you in your 
consideration of the loan guarantee question. 
As noted with respect to Point 2 above, the 
information contained in these projections is 
likewise sensitive with respect to disclosure 
requirements of the securities laws, and we 
ask with this material also that it be con- 
fined to Committee use only. 

We hope all of these materials will be help- 
ful in the furtherance of your consideration 
of the loan guarantee legislation soon to be 
heard by your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON A. JOHNSON, 
Vice President-Eastern Region. 


ARTICLE 40. Errective Date, May 10, 1971 


A. The obligations of Rolls-Royce and 
Lockheed under the preceding provisions of 
this Basic Agreement shall take effect only 
if and when: 

(1) The United States Government gives 
notice to the United Kingdom Government 
that 

(a) the United States Government, having 
obtained the authority of Congress, is pre- 
pared to give guarantees for the benefit of 
LOCKHEED in an amount of up to dollars 
250 million, which amount, together with 
the funds available to LOCKHEED from 
private sources without Government guaran- 
tee, the United States Government considers 
sufficient to enable LOCKHEED to carry out 
the L-1011 project; and 

(b) before seeking the authority of Con- 
gress referred to above, the United States 
Government satisfied itself, having regard to 
the orders for L-1011 aricraft placed with 
Lockheed and the orders for L-1011 aircraft 
that might reasonably be expected to be 
placed with Lockheed, that Lockheed will be 
able to carry out the L-1011 project, 

(2) Mutual signature and delivery takes 
place of amendments to the respective exist- 
ing Airplane Sales Contracts for Model L-1011 
airplanes between LOCKHEED and Eastern, 
TWA, Deita, Air Canada, Air Jamaica, PSA 
and Haas/Turner which affirm their inten- 
tion to continue their participation in the 
L-1011 program. 

(3) Assignments to Rolls-Royce of the 
existing spare engine contracts with Eastern, 
TWA, Delta, Air Canada and Air Jamaica, 
including the granting of general releases in 
respect thereof in favour of Rolls-Royce Lim- 
ited and the Receiver of Rolls-Royce Limited, 
are mutually signed and delivered and 
amendments to those contracts reflecting 
changes in specification, delivery, price and 
parts costs guarantees are also mutually 
signed and delivered. 

(4) A contract between Rolls-Royce and 
the United Kingdom Government covering 
the total funding of RB. 211 development 
and production programme is mutually 
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signed and delivered or Rolls-Royce receives 
from the United Kingdom Government 
assurances satisfactory to Rolls-Royce relat- 
ing to such total funding. 

(5) Lockheed is notified in writing by the 
United Kingdom Government that the United 
Kingdom Government has satisfied itself 
that the contract or the assurances referred 
to in subparagraph (4) of this Paragraph A 
will provide total funding which might be 
reasonably expected to enable Rolls-Royce 
to carry out the RB.211 development and 
production program. 

B. If the conditions specified in Paragraph 
A above shall not all have been satisfied 
before 8 August 1971 the obligations of Rolls- 
Royce and Lockheed under this Basic Agree- 
ment shall not take effect at all and the Basic 
Agreement shall on that date cease to be 
binding in any respect, 

C. Lockheed shall promptly notify Rolls- 
Royce in writing if and when the conditions 
described in sub-paragraph (2) and (5) of 
Paragraph A above have been satisfied; and 
Rolls-Royce shall promptly notify Lockheed 
in writing if and when the conditions 
described in subparagraphs (3) and (4) of 
Paragraph A above has been satisfied. 


THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1971. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have requested 
for consideration by your Committee a cost 
analysis which the Systems Analysis Office 
of the Department of Defense conducted on 
Lockheed’s L-1011 airbus program. I am en- 
closing a copy of that brief assessment. 

I caution on the use of this data as it is 
now over a year old and many circumstances 
have changed the scope of the program since 
that time. Furthermore, the parametric esti- 
mating method used gives only an approxi- 
mation and I would not use it to make a 
business judgment. I also remind you that 
cash generation adequate to repay a guar- 
anteed loan would come much earlier than 
profit on the program. 

You will note that the second page of the 
cover brief for this report makes reference 
to the preparation of a final report. No such 
report has been prepared. The material en- 
closed represents all of the reports prepared 
by Systems Analysis on this subject. I hope 
that this data will clarify the question re- 
garding the Systems Analysis study. 

Sincerely, 
Davip PACKARD. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1970. 
Memorandum for Mr. Hugh McCullough, 
OSAD (I&L). 
Subject: Lockheed’s L-1011 aircraft. 

Aside from preparation of a final report, 
we have now completed our estimate of the 
cost of LOCKHEED's L-1011 aircraft. In ac- 
cordance with your request 11 May 1970, a 
summary of the results is in Enclosure 1. 

So that you may track our current estimate 
with previous information provided to you 
verbally, we have laid out some change de- 
tails in Enclosure 2. As may be seen from 
Enclosure 2, we have reduced the original 
estimated difference between our end of 
April estimate and anticipated LOCKHEED 
receipts as a result of detailed discussions 
with, and data collected from, LOCKHEED's 
L-1011 Program Managers. In this respect, 
for example, we have included as receipts 
some $88 million in customer airline changes 
since our own estimating techniques implic- 
itly account for normal changes through- 
out the entire production period. 

We would conclude at this point, based on 
the various parametric tools we have em- 
ployed, that LOCKHEED's cost projection 
for the L—1011 is optimistic. Current financial 
goals can only be achieved if the program is 
to proceed with unparalleled smoothness. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Subsequent to our last trip to LOCK- 
HEED’s Burbank and Palmdale installations, 
you asked us to make an attempt to esti- 
mate the extent to which any projected loss 
might be borne by subcontractors rather 
than the prime. As you know, this is difficult 
to do very precisely since our cost models 
address airframe as a whole rather than in- 
dividual structures. Even so, we have at- 
tempted to ascribe some share of projected 
overruns to subcontractors on the basis of 
the gross assumption that a major compo- 
nent (such as a wing) requires roughly the 
same effort and material per unit of measure 
as the aircraft taken as a whole. Because we 
have far less confidence in the results of 
such efforts than in the estimate per se, we 
have displayed this sub-contractor risk in- 
formation separately as Enclosure 3. 

It is our intention to complete the prep- 
aration of a final report of our estimating 
effort, but we do not intend to distribute it 
to anyone unless you request we do so. We 
will maintain a file copy in our own office 
in the event that later questions occur. 

MILTON A. MARGOLIS, 
Director, Cost Analysis. 
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THE L-1011 BASIC SA ESTIMATE (AIRFRAME ONLY— 
EXCLUDES ENGINES! AND AVIONICS) 


[All data in millions of dollars inflated 
according to Lockheed projections] 


252 351 


. Production labor... 

. Materials 

. Nonrecurring—engineering 
and tooling. 

j= ee ee and 


5, 406 


1 The engine costs are specifically excluded from this sum- 
mary in recognition of the Lockheed contention that the Rolls 
Royce contract is firm and fixed and that the British Government 
is subsidizing engine development costs. Even so, it should be 
pointed out that, based on the experience of U.S. manufacturers 
of large jet engines, Rolls Royce might experience an overrun of 
about $500 million—on a $924 million contract for 351 ship sets, 

2 Not directly comparable to Lockheed L-1011 assessments— 
see enclosure 2, 


THE L-1011—351 SHIP SETS: A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SA ESTIMATE AND LOCKHEED RECEIPTS, EXCLUSIVE OF ENGINE 
COSTS 


{All values expressed in inflated Lockheed dollars (millions)] 


SA 
estimate 


Percent 
difference 
between 
basic cost 
estimates 1 


LAC cost 

estimate 

(excludes 
profit) 


LAC 
receipts 


Net 
difference 


Net 
difference 


. Basic SA estimate (see enclosure 1). 
. Lockheed January assessment 
. Profit 
. Less Rolls Royce Engine S/C 
; Through- puts—items in commercial program 
not in — military aircraft cost model 
(a) Insurance. 
(b) Product support. _ 
(c) Avionics & BFE 


Subtotal—Comparison as 
Apr. 24, 1970... 2.2.22... 


. Changes resulting from Apr. 24-May 1 visit 
ockheed and subsequent data collec- 
ion: 

(a) Approved customer changes (Added 
on basis of Lockheed contention 
that these equate to some normal 
ECO's in military aircraft). 

(b) drin of BFE from thruput to ma- 


(d) considering peer me product support as 


pe Via Transferred from 

eó 

(e) Renova of that portion of Lockheed’s 
“Flying Operations" category per- 
taining to training. Transferred to 
thruput 


Total—final comparison 


1 Difference between SA estimate and equivalent LAC expected costs (no profit) expressed as a percent of LAC expected costs. 

? The exact value of that portion of the Rolls Royce contract associated with nacelles cannot be isolated. Even so, it is quite clear 
that SA was in error not to have considered some nacelle value in its April 24 estimate. The figure of 103 million derives from the 
gross assumption that a major component is not dissimilar from the whole, See enclosure 3. 


THE L-1011—EFFECT OF SUBCONTRACTOR RISKS 


[All values in millions of inflated Lockheed dollars) 


252 351 
ship ship 
sets sets 


1. SA Estimate (Adjusted in the 
manner of enclosure 2.)...------ 


2, LAC Receipts (including “‘profit"’)_ 


3,995 
3, 460 


3. Gross loss (—), profit (+) 

4, Possible subcontractor risks 1 
(a) AVCO.. za "i 
(b) Health- Techna and Murdock. 


—54 +210 


1 Total subcontractor loss was calculated on a 50/50 “share 
the risk’’ basis as described in subcontracts. Beyond 350 ship 
sets, renegotiation is assumed and subs will attempt to recoup 
losses plus profit. GELAC loss represents loss to Lockheed, so 
GELAC is not considered a subcontractor in that sense, All other 
subcontracts treated as purchased equipment or purchased 
parts, 


Consoli- 
dated 


Current assets: 
Cash 


Accounts receivable: 
U.S. Government. 


Total current assets... ...._-- 


Add 
(deduct) 
consoli- 
dating 
elimina- 
tions 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATING BALANCE SHEET: ASSETS, DEC. 27, 1970 


Missiles 


&Space California 
Co. Co. 


{In millions] 


Aircraft 


Georgia Service 
0. Co. 


Elec- 
tronics 
Co. 


Lockheed 

Ship- 

building 

& Con- 

struction 
C 


Lockheed 
Air 
Terminal, 
Inc. 


July 13, 


Lockheed 


Aircraft 

Inter- Lockheed 
national proper- 
Group ties, Inc. 


Rsk 


Investments: 
Operating companies___...............-. = 


prada depreciation. 
Deferred charges 


10. 
(6.6) 


23.4 
(1.7) 


22.2 
(10.5) 


8.0 
(16. 6) 


8 | 


A 
LP N 
S 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATING BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS” EQUITY, DEC. 27, 1970 


Consoli- 
dated 


Current liabilities: 
Accounts payabie. $244. 
Accounts payable—intercompany__....... .. 
Salaries and wages 
Federal income tax: 


Other liabilities... 
Tota! current liabilities......._- 


Add 
(deduct) 
consoli- 
dating 


Missiles 


elimina- &Space California 
Co. Co. 


tions 


[In millions] 


Aircraft 
Georgia Service 
Co. Co. 


Elec- 
tronics 


Propul- 
sion Co. 


Loise 


Shi Lockheed 
building Lockheed Aircraft 
& Con- 


Air 


struction Terminal, 


Inc. 


Inter- Lockheed 
national Proper- 
Group ties, Inc. 


Small 
com- 
panies Corporate 


iae a ea 
oe 


Raiona capital.. 

Retained earnings. . 

Operating companies_......_.......-....--- 
Total stockholders’ equity. 234.8 


1, 322.6 


~~ "4.0) 

ii} 
(605. 7) 
(668. 0) 


49.4 
49.4 
160.6 


413.4 
413.4 


59.5 
59.5 


10.7 
10.7 


27.8 
27.8 


13.7 
13.7 


754.4 


196. 1 20.9 


39.1 


19.1 


53.5 


14.5 


21.2 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. AND SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATING STATEMENT OF EARNINGS—YEAR ENDED DEC. 27, 1970 


Add 
(deduct) 


consoli- 
dating 


tions 


& Space California 
Co. Co. 


[In millions] 


Aircraft 
—_ Service 
. Co. 


Elec- 
tronics 
Co. 


Propul- 
sion 
Co. 


$274.9 
57.6 


$1, 148.9 $62.8 
25.2 26.2 


$33.5 
1.5 


¢-6) 
1.7 


238.8 
701.7 


Small 
com- 
panies Corporate 


m3 aise 


2, 535.6 ; 1 


(140.3) 


332.5 
5 


1, 174. 89.0 


6 1 


12.4 .... = . ° . . 5 eee > . . 


2, 548.0 
Costs and expenses. 2,675.7 
Interest expense 32.3 


Subtotal 2,708. 0 


(140.3) 


333.0 


1, 174.7 89.1 


(137.9) 


(137.9) 


363.4 
11.8 


375.2 


1, 364.9 83.4 
5.3 -5 


1, 370.2 83.9 


Earnings (loss) before Federal tax 
Reduction of deferred tax 


Earnings (loss) for year 


160.5 
Gas: R 


(86. 3) (101.3) 


2.4 
oD) 


«1.3) 


56.4 
27.0 


29.4 


73 


(14.9) 


5.2 
2.5 


2.7 


E3 


(6.6) 
(3.2 


(3.4) 


2 


(29.6) 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATING ELIMINATIONS, YEAR ENDED DEC, 27, 1970 


Assets: 


[In millions] 


Accounts receivable—intercompany___.._ ne ee a PER. T Seo ie A 


Inventories 
investment in operating companies. 
Property, plant, and equipment: 


Liabilities and equity: 
Accounts payable—intercompany 
Deferred income tax. 
Customers’ advances 
Retained earnings : 
Equities of operating companies. 


Profit and loss: 
intercompany sales. 
Cost of sales and expenses.. 
Reduction of deferred tax. 
Retained earnings 


Total 


($59. 2 
< 
(602.8) 


1.7 
(6) 


(669.0) 


1 Entries—Add (deduct): (1) pho aks 5 
Inventory (end of year). (5) Intercompany sale: 


receivables and payables. (2) Investments in operating companies, (3) Intercompany profit in inventory (beginning of year). (4) Intercompany profit in 
s and cost of sales. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—STATEMENT OF SALES AND OPERATING PROFIT BY COMPANY: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 


California 


[Dollars in millions} 


Georgia 


Shipbuilding 
& Con- 
struction 


Aircraft 
Service 


Missiles 


& Space Propulsion Electronics 


$541.6 
568.9 


$1, 431.1 
1,4 


17.4 


$108. 0 
100. 


Inter- 
national 
Group 


Intercom- 
pany elimi- 
nations Consolidated 


Air 


Terminal Others 


$18.6 


105.3 
15.9 G 


(103.79 


$2, 977.1 


$79.7 
É 2,923.4 


@7.3) 


13.7 


(1.6) ~ 83.7 


916.6 
928. 9 


661.5 
637.5 


7833 


(12.3) 


24.0 


2.2 


1,194.1 
200. 4 


323.1 


20.2 3 3 {9043 
16.7 4 A 192.1) 


-4 


17:3 ; 3 Gn 


“19 


Sales 
Cost of sales...............- 


(103. 3) 
(0150.0) 


Operating profit 


1. 7 


Note: Cost of sales includes general and administrative expenses. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—NET CASH FLOW STATEMENT: FINANCIAL FORECAST MAY 1971 


[Dollars in 


millions} 


Company 


1971 


ra 
s 
w 
S 
s 
> 


California.. 

Georgia. a 

Missiles & Space... -. 

Shipbuilding & Construction. 
Propulsion... _... 

Electronics. . sae : 

Aircraft Service... 

Air Terminal 

International group... .. 

Consolidated eliminations and other... 
Premised assumptions of airline customer notes 


Before borrowing.. 
Borrowings (repayment). 


Net cash flow 


($247.1 
8.3 
44.8 
4.0 


8 
LHS 


HO uncom 00 u 


) 


Spt nen cope 


(61.5) 
(25. 0) 


252.5 
(250. 0) 


2.5 


eww 


| mio 0 cow 00 O 


121, 
(125. 0) 
(3.7) 


Note: Bracketed figures denote negative cash flow. 


U.S. GovERNMENT SALES PROJECTIONS—LOCK- 
HEED AIRCRAFT CORP., JUNE 24, 1971 


Questions have arisen as to the validity 
of Lockheed’s projections of its future sales 
to the U.S. Government. This in turn led to 
a question as to whether such sales will be 
sufficient to generate enough positive cash 
flow to help repay loans that might be 
guaranteed by the Government. 

In this connection, it should be noted that 
Lockheed's DoD market penetration in the 
years 1963 through 1970 ranged from 6.2 
percent to 8.7 percent. This penetration was 
based on DoD calendar year expenditures 
for RDT&E and Procurement. 

Current projections of U.S. Government 
sales by Lockheed indicate the following pre- 
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dictions of DoD market penetration for the 
next five calendar years. 

1971, 10.5 percent. 

1972, 7.3 percent. 

1973, 5.5 percent. 

1974, 5.8 percent. 

1975, 5.7 percent. 

It will be noted that the 1971 prediction 
is well above Lockheed’s historical range 
of penetration, but this projection is based 
on orders already accomplished or booked. 
Additionally, sales in the first three years of 
these projections are largely firm or follow- 
on business from DoD contracts previously 
won by Lockheed. 

In the latter part of this five year period, 
the projections are conservative when com- 
pared to Lockheed’s history of DoD market 
penetration. 

Even if 30 percent of the projected DoD 
sales, primarily in the new business area in 
the latter part of this period, fail to ma- 
terialize as Deputy Secretary Packard sug- 
gested might happen, the adverse effect on 
Lockheed’s cash flow would only be to di- 
minish it by about $20 million. 

It was thought that this percentage meth- 
od—testing projected market penetration 
against historical percentage ranges—might 
be more useful and more accurate than to 
test projections project by project. History 
has shown that if it ts projected that Con- 
tract A will be won, this may not mate- 
rialize, but instead Contract B will be won 
even though it was not predicted. This is 
due to the uncertainties and frequent va- 
riations inherent in all military procurement 
planning as stated by Deputy Secretary 
Packard in his testimony before the Senate 
Banking Committee. 


[From Business Week, June 26, 1971] 
THE QUALITY OF CREDIT Is STRAINED 


Something very strange happened to the 
nation’s commercial banks on their way 
through the booming 1960s: Loan standards 
became dangerously disheveled. 

Now, in the somber 1970s, the banks are 
reaping the harvest. "The trend of the loss 
experience of the banks has been terrible,” 
says Chairman Wiliam Renchard of Chemi- 
cdl Bank of New York, As a consequence 
bank earnings have come under substantial 
pressure and banks are fighting to hold down 
expenses as they have not done in years. 
One reason bankers have been so eager to 
hike their prime lending rate is because 
earnings have come under such pressure. 
And the errors that the bankers made in the 
1960s may haunt them for many years to 
come. Vice-Chairman Frederick Heldring of 
Philadelphia National Bank warns that the 
1970s may yet be called the “decade of de- 
faults.” 

The final verdict is not in, of course. Bil- 
lions of dollars in bank loans and lease 
agreements ride now on what happens to 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and to all the sup- 
pliers and the airlines that one way or an- 
other are tied to the aerospace giant. And 
there are other trouble spots as well (box). 

The banking system does seem to have 
escaped disaster in its loans to Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Inc., the financially distressed con- 
glomerate. Where LTV was once in hock to 
its banks for nearly $350-million, that debt 
has now been worked down to around $50- 
million, and the banks may escape with no 
loss whatsoever. But the banks have staked 
aircraft manufacturers to more than $3-bil- 
lion in loans, beyond the loan to Lockheed. 
And the airlines, which have been losing 
money at a prodigious rate lately, are into 
the banks for some $4.5-billion, including 
both loans and agreements by which airlines 
lease aircraft from the banks. In brief, the 
banking system has advanced more than $8- 
billion to two closely related industries where 
financial good health today is the exception 
rather than the rule. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


There really is not much danger that a 
big bank will fail, come what may. The Fed- 
eral Reserve showed how quickly and de- 
cisively it can pump funds into the banking 
system when the Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Co. went under, precisely one year ago. 
And yet the experience of the past two years 
has seared the memories of bankers, as the 
Great Depression traumatized an earlier 
generation of bankers. No matter how much 
money the Fed makes available, it will be a 
long time before the bankers again dole out 
money the way they did in 1968 and 1969 
when it seemed that the boom would go on 
forever. “The chickens,” says Heldring of 
Philadelphia National, “are coming home to 
roost.” 

THE LOSS TREND 


New York bank stock dealer M. A. Schapiro 
& Co. estimates that loan losses in 1970, 
mostly because of the Penn Central debacle, 
were the heaviest for any single year since 
the 1930s. The 10 members of the New York 
Clearing House Assn. ran aggregate net 
loan charge-offs of $191.5-million. And the 
New York Times made an interesting docu- 
ment public this week: an internal message 
to senior officers from Chairman Walter 
Wriston of First National City Bank of New 
York. Citibank was the Penn Central's lead 
bank and, in the message, Wriston concedes 
that the bank last year had to revise “our net 
loss estimate upwards to $47.7-million, or 
more than four times as much as originally 
anticipated.” 

The trend has continued in 1971. Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York has revealed 
that it wrote off $19.9-million in loans in 
the first quarter of this year. That compares 
with only $1.8-million in the first quarter 
of 1970 and an average quarterly rate of less 
than $15-million for all of 1970. The New 
York bank stock firm of Keefe, Bruyette & 
Woods, Inc., figures that loan losses for the 
nation’s big banks as a group were 106% 
higher in the first quarter of 1971 than a year 
earlier—after an 80% jump in 1970. 

And now, on top of the Penn Central and 
some less well-publicized corporate failures, 
the bankers have the Lockheed situation to 
worry about. It is a gargantuan worry. 


LOCKHEED CRISIS 


Twenty-four banks have lent Lockheed a 
total of $400-million so it can build the 
L-1011 TriStar airbus. And the banking sys- 
tem has lent a good deal of money to the 
35,000 companies that supply parts and 
material to Lockheed; if Lockheed should 
collapse, at least some of those suppliers 
would undoubtedly follow. Moreover, a num- 
ber of airlines haye borrowed money to 
finance purchases of the airbus when it 
finally rolls off the production line, and that 
money could be lost if Lockheed goes under. 
In short, if anything happens to Lockheed, 
the ultimate loss to the banking system 
could be staggering. 

Some of the $400-million that the banks 
have lent to Lockheed is collateralized. But 
U.S. Treasury officials, who are now trying 
to persuade Congress to guarantee a further 
$250-million in bank credit to Lockheed, say 
that if the existing bank debt must be writ- 
ten off, the collateral is likely to realize 
only a shade over $100-million for the lend- 
ers. Chairman C. J. Medberry of Bank of 
America, one of the lead banks in the Lock- 
heed lending group, says simply: “Banks 
would lose a lot of money.” 

Obviously, bankers don’t like the idea of 
losing so much money. Neither do they like 
what the Lockheed mess has done to their 
image. No matter what happens to Lock- 
heed, the bankers involved won't come out 
of it looking very good. “I can understand 
bankers lending to Penn Central,” says a 
man at one of the Washington regulatory 
agencies. “It was one part of the establish- 
ment lending to another. But I am into 
Lockheed.” 
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For one thing, Lockheed had been out of 
the civilian plane market for a decade, ever 
since it lost millions on its Electra. It de- 
cided to produce the airbus despite predic- 
tions by Senior Vice-President Blaine Cook 
of Trans World Airlines, among others, that 
introduction of such a plane before the 
market was ready could bankrupt some air- 
lines. Finally, it became clear very early in 
the game that rival McDonnell Douglas 
would have its DC-10 airbus out long before 
Lockheed could produce the TriStar. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Worse still, it appears that when the 24 
banks agreed in May, 1969, to extend Lock- 
heed money for the 1011, they already knew 
that the company had secured its big gov- 
ernment contract for the C-5A military 
transport by submitting a below-cost bid 
and that Lockheed could expect to run into 
trouble with the government. But neither 
the C-5A cost overruns nor the news that 
the Pentagon had just canceled a produc- 
tion contract for Lockheed’s Cheyenne heli- 
copter kept the banks from going ahead. 
Not until the fall of 1970, long after Lock- 
heed’s problems became public knowledge, 
did the banks attempt to collateralize any 
part of the loan. 

Ultimately, the collapse of Rolls-Royce, the 
British outfit that was to supply the en- 
gines for the 1011, forced the banks to ask 
Washington to stand good for an additional 
$250-million to keep Lockheed alive. If Con- 
gress does not provide the guarantee—and 
the bankers insist that they will lay out no 
more money for Lockheed. One problem is 
that the only significant collateral that 
Lockheed could offer would be its missile 
division. And, sighs Medberry of Bank of 
America, what could the banks do with that 
but sell it to the U.S. Government? 


FODDER FOR NADER 

While the Lockheed experience is giving 
bankers the shivers, it is serving as a text- 
book case for the charges that consumer 
crusader Ralph Nader’s study group made 
against banks this week in a prickly report 
on First National City Bank, one of the 24 
Lockheed lenders. 

It is the basic Nader thesis that a decline 
in profit margins—in Citibank’s case from 
20¢ on the dollar in 1964 to 9¢ in 1970—has 
forced the large banks to press for increased 
volume. This in turn has provided “a strong 
incentive to strengthen ties with the largest 
and fastest-growing corporations.” By so 
doing, the banks could accelerate the growth 
in balances on deposit, the basis of their 
most profitable activity: lending. Until 
the Penn Central trouble, the report adds, 
banks had “a tendency to equate size with 
strength and over-all creditworthiness.” 

As for the decision to lend to Lockheed in 
1969, Nader's analysis is that the TriStar and 
its fellow jumbo jets were pushed through 
because “the giant aircraft companies needed 
a new outlet for their technology and enor- 
mous productive capacity.” Lockheed’s prob- 
lems had reached an advanced stage when 
the banks forked over the $400-million, the 
report says, so “either [the banks] did not 
analyze Lockheed's economic situation very 
carefully or were depending on the taxpay- 
ers .. . to protect their loans.” 

The excesses of the 1960s went beyond 
Lockheed and the Penn Central, of course. 
Bank money financed many of the mergers 
and takeovers that enabled the conglomerate 
corporations to grow so rapidly. Bank money 
helped finance the wildest bull market in the 
history of Wall Street. Bank money helped 
finance such super growth industries of the 
1960s as computer leasing and nursing 
homes. Chase Manhattan Bank even lost 
money in loans to another banking venture— 
the Parsons group of banks in Michigan. 
That group, organized by Donald Parsons, 
got into a financial bind last year. 
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MISTAKES 

Of course, to indict the banks’ lending 
judgment at this late date takes advantage 
of hindsight and ignores the intervening re- 
cession and its strains upon the creditwor- 
thiness of a great many borrowers. “It is a 
matter of the business cycle,” one federal 
bank regulator assures. “I have no feeling 
that a lowering of credit standards is a gen- 
eralized thing.” 

But the impression remains that the 
banks’ handling of the Lockheed affair and 
similar transactions was much too casual 
until the liquidity crisis of mid-1970 chilled 
the financial community. In fact, some bank- 
ers put their finger on some of the same 
problems that the Nader team singled out: 
“the overriding desire to maintain deposit 
relationships, and excessive reliance on credit 
analysis by other banks.” 

Heldring of Philadelphia National sees two 
basic mistakes: lending on too little knowl- 
edge and lending short-term for long-range 
projects, His bank participated in the Lock- 
heed loan to the tune of $8-million because 
it was a correspondent of Bankers Trust Co, 
of New York, one of the lead banks in the 
Lockheed lending group. It left the eco- 
nomic analysis to the lead banks and now 
wishes it hadn't. 

PENN CENTRAL 


Bankers find it easier to talk about Penn 
Central than Lockheed, but the loans to the 
railroad betrayed the same pattern, Charles 
Woodruff, executive vice-president of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co. of New York, 
recalls the lament of a banker from a smaller 
institution that had made a $1.5-million loan 
to the railroad “on the recommendation of 
the big fellows from New York.” Says Wood- 
ruff, “The banker said he had to lend the 
money because he had big balances from 
Penn Central, and I told him not to be 
swayed by balances.” 

Looking back at Penn Central now, Wood- 
ruff feels: “We were awed by its size. We 
should have had more information about 
the company. But I’ve heard that Penn Cen- 
tral financial people were adroit in avoid- 
ing giving information.” 

Some government banking officials put it 
more bluntly: Penn Central's financial data 
were “fabricated, and bank credit groups 
just didn’t pick it up until too late.” 

Some bankers have a “there, but for the 
grace of God, go I” feeling about Penn Cen- 
tral. Says a senior executive of one of New 
York’s six largest banks, “We had a less 
difficult time than others did because a real 
smart young vice-president here spotted 
trouble. We gave them no unsecured loans, 
even though [Paul] Gorman"”—Penn Cen- 
tral's last chairman—‘“was a member of our 
board.” 

. Common sense saved Patrick Clifford, chief 

executive officer of the medium-sized Secu- 
rity National Bank on Long Island. Recalling 
how he was approached by another bank to 
lend to the railroad, “I spoke to a friend at 
that bank and asked him what they were 
doing, running out to Huntington, Long 
Island, to make a loan to a corporation with 
$8-billion in assets.” 

As to how banks can get their loan stand- 
ards back in shape, Woodruff feels that they 
must look more at cash dow and more so- 
phisticated analysis, including the use of 
computers. “Because we have more marginal 
credits to follow these days, we are adding 
a few people to the corporate analysis group,” 
he notes. 

Another top New York banker says that at 
his institution “we have required that more 
people be involved in the loan decision, that 
more fundamental research is presented to 
these people, and, as an absolute require- 
ment, that there be a six-month review of 
every loan. This must include a restatement 
of the quality of credit by the lending officer 
to be sure that the things that should be go- 
ing on are, in fact, going on.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Bank computers can work out market 
shares and produce quantitative estimates of 
the borrower's cash flow out of which the 
loan must be repaid, notes one analyst with 
a New York bank. Quite obviously, the banks 
were excessively optimistic in this depart- 
ment with respect to Lockheed. “Computer 
runs,” the analyst concedes, “are only as 
good as the assumptions that went into 
them. If the economic situation deteriorates, 
therefore, you tend to go on the borrower's 
past record, and older corporations have a 
history of paying back loans which influ- 
ences judgment.” The snag here, he adds, 
is that “everybody knows everybody else, and 
when a Penn Central deteriorates rapidly, 
somebody spots it first but is muffled.” 

No one wants the banks to go back to the 
kind of conservatism that prevailed in the 
1930s, which was so head-down cautious that 
it helped engender the Reconsruction Fi- 
nance Corp. (page 23). Bankers are deter- 
mined that henceforth the risks they take 
will be backed by proper information, Yet it 
is not likely that they will be foreover frozen 
into immobility by their recent loss experi- 
ence. 

Says a source at Citibank, “Right now, the 
credit policy committee people have a vivid 
memory of Penn Central and want to be 
strict. But the loan officers are increasingly 
eager to make loans.” 

AIRLINES AND AEROSPACE: THE DEBT LOAD FACTOR 


Lockheed’s $400-million line of credit from 
24 banks is stealing the headlines, but it is 
only the tip of the iceberg in the banking 
system's commitment to the aerospace and 
airline industries. Most of the seven banks 
that put up $30-million each are also in- 
volved in lines of credit to Lockheed's major 
subcontractors on the L-1011 Tri-Star: Avco 
Corp., $329-million; Sperry Rand Corp., $125- 
million; Collins Radio Co., $104-million. The 
stake of these subcontractors is not limited 
to the TriStar. Avco is also a sub for Lock- 
heed’s C-5A military cargo plane, Sperry 
Rand for its S-3A antisubmarine plane, and 
Collins for both aircraft. 

The banks are also creditors of the airlines 
that have ordered the TriStar. Among East- 
ern's major lenders are Chase, $55-million; 
First National City, $33-million; Bankers 
Trust, $10-million, and Morgan Guaranty, $9- 
million. Trans World Airlines also has Morgan 
Guaranty as a major creditor, with $39-mil- 
lion, and another of Lockheed's creditors, 
Irving Trust, with $100-million. Deita, the 
third major purchaser of the TriStar has 
among its creditors Pirst National City and 
Manufacturers Hanover, with $37-million 
each; Bank of America, $16-million, and Mor- 
gan Guaranty, $9-million. 

Beyond this involvement, Chase as a trus- 
tee holds 6.4% of TWA's common stock, and 
Continental Dlinois National Bank, another 
Lockheed creditor, to the tune of $23-million; 
holds 5.2%. Chase also holds stock in other 
trunk airlines. 

Spreading effect 

If the L-1011 subcontractors should lose 
their $350-million investment in the pro- 
gram, their difficulty in carrying out other 
contracts in the face of such a blow might 
have further repercussions. Their current fi- 
nancial strength varies considerably, but all 
three major subs are in debt to the same 
banks as Lockheed. 

Avco is well in the black, but its corporate 
backlog dropped sharply from $927-million 
to $709-million in the year ended last. Nov. 30, 
and first-quarter sales were off 3%. Both sales 
and earnings are off at Sperry Rand, but the 
company is still comfortably in the black. On 
the other hand, Collins Radio is in dire straits 
even without a potential TriStar loss. Run- 
ning in the red and with its bank credit lines 
almost exhausted, it has had to gave North 
American Rockwell Corp. a majority position 
on its board and the right to acquire more 
than 50% of its stock. 
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Among the airlines also financed by the 
same banks as Lockheed, TWA suffered a 
$64-million loss last year and could ill afford 
to lose its $110-million investment so far in 
33 TriStars. Eastern eked out a $5-million 
profit last year; it has a $75-million stake in 
the TriStar. Delta is an exception among 
trunk airlines with its $41-million profit last 
year; it has $36-million tied up in the Lock- 
heed airbus. 

Broad credit demand 


The reliance on credit by Lockheed and 
its customers and major subcontractors is 
by no means exceptional. The banks are also 
financing other aerospace companies, mainly 
for work on such new airliners as the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas DC-10 and the Boeing 747. 
An analysis of 19 aerospace manufacturers 
by Aerospace Daily, the industry newsletter, 
finds $4-billion in credit agreements out- 
standing. That is a 55% rise from two years 
ago. 

According to this analysis, McDonnell 
Douglas has a $650-million credit line: $400- 
million for the corporation as a whole, $200- 
million for its financing subsidiary to help 
customers buy or lease planes, and $50-mil- 
lion for Douglas Aircraft, Ltd., of Canada. 
United Aircraft Corp. has a $490-million 
credit line, and Boeing Co. has $471-million, 
including $262-million for its financing sub- 
sidiary. 

Other credit lines cited by Aerospace 
Daily: General Dynamics Corp., $260-million; 
Northrop Corp., $250-million; Litton Indus- 
tries, $225-million, and North American 
Rockwell, $195-million. 

The survey finds that the aerospace indus- 
try relies chiefly on the major New York 
banks, though California banks such as 
Bank of America, Security Pacific National, 
United California Bank, and Wells Fargo are 
also among the top lenders. Outside New 
York and California, the largest lender is 
First National of Chicago. 

Records of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
show the extent to which the same major 
banks finance the airlines, too. Out of $2- 
billion in airline borrowings, Chase supplied 
16.7%, Bank of America 14.7%, Bankers 
Trust 12.8%, First National City 7.7%, and 
Morgan Guaranty 7.5%. 

The banks are also heavily involved in a 
relatively new finance technique of airlines: 
leasing aircraft instead of buying them. In 
1960,. only 4% of planes operated by trunk 
airlines were on lease; last year 19% were 
leased, with a dollar value of $2.5-billion. 
The no-money-down lease arrangement en- 
ables the industry to put new planes into 
operation despite shaky financial conditions. 

The banks’ stake in aerospace and airlines: 


Biggest lenders to the aerospace industry 
[Estimated loans in millions of dollars] 


Morgan Guarantee. 
First National of Chicago. 
Chemical Bank & Trust. 
Security Pacific. 
Mellon National 

Data: Aerospace Daily. 


Biggest lenders to the airlines 
{Estimated loans in millions of dollars] 


Manufacturers Hanover. 
Continental Illinois 
United of California 


Data: Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Who's lending money for the Lockheed 
Tristar 
[Amount lent in millions of dollars] 
Creditors: + 

Bank of America, Bankers Trust, 
Chase Manhattan, First National 
City [New York], Manufacturers 
Hanover, Morgan Guarantee, Se- 
curity Pacific 

Crocker-Citizens, First National of 
Boston, First National of Chicago, 
Irving Trust, Wells Fargo. 

Continental NIinois, Mellon Na- 
tional 

Chemical Bank, United of Califor- 


Citizens & Southern, First National 
of Atlanta, Trust Co. of Georgia.. 

Bank of California. 

Fulton National, Pacific National of 


1Data: BW; In each group creditors hold 
equal shares. 


[From the Economist, May 29, 1971] 
War AMONG THE SMALL ELEPHANTS 

Paris.—In spite of the Russians turning up 
with a 600-seat jet, as well as their super- 
sonic Tu 144 (neither of them that well 
engineered), the tension will not really begin 
to rise among the manufacturers assembled 
at the Paris air show until the middle of 
next week. Then, both Lockheed and the 
McDonnell-Douglas company will try to get 
their wide-bodied, medium-range airliners 
across the Atlantic and these, together with 
the European air bus, are the aircraft on 
which the industry's health and sanity now 
depend. Had it not been for Rolls-Royce 
bankruptcy, and the subsequent heroic ef- 
forts of Lockheed to avoid going the same 
way, the public would have known very little 
about them and, assuming they both arrive, 
may not be particularly impressed with what 
it sees. Both have the same wide cabin as 
the Boeing 747 but otherwise are nothing like 
its size, and a small jumbo is never as impres- 
sive as a big one. 

A substantial number of Americans are 
still convinced that Congress will not give 
President Nixon the guarantee he wants for 
Lockheed’s loans, that the Tristar will not be 
built and that this will therefore be Lock- 
heed's last appearance at any air show. Rolls- 
Royce, putting on a huge and lavish exhibit 
at Le Bourget in an effort to show that it, 
at least, is still in business under new man- 
agement, made statements about the prog- 
ress of the Tristar’s RB 211 engine that did 
not necessarily promise well. Performance, 
measured by what the engine can do in hot 
weather when a jet’s power falls off sharply, 
is well down on specification. Weight is well 
up, not only because all of the original 
carbon fibre has had to be discarded and 
replaced by steel and titanium, but also be- 
cause other things have had to be stiffened 
and made heavier too. Unwisely, some Rolis- 
Royce executives were saying in Paris on 
Thursday that far from cutting staff fur- 
ther, the company might need to start ex- 
panding again when Concorde production 
got under way. Since Rolls-Royce's chances 
of building the RB 211 even for the new, 
higher price recently agreed with the air- 
lines depends on very heavy redundancies, 
this sort of talk is not going to impress. 
Some people at Derby are extraordinarily 
slow to learn. 

Both Rolls-Royce and Lockheed could ride 
out these current troubles, Congress guar- 
antee or no, if the airlines were in a more 
buoyant buying mood, but they are not. Traf- 
fic is badly down on estimates. British Eu- 
ropean Airways’ traffic is growing at 7 per 
cent instead of the expected 10 per cent; the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s traffic 
is falling short too; in the United States air- 
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lines are continually cancelling options that 
they held on McDonnell-Douglas’s DC10 (Tri- 
star contracts are void), an aircraft that they 
expect to have in service before the end of the 
year. All this is tending to make airlines think 
in terms of smaller aircraft than either of 
the American jets, and delivered a good deal 
later, and puts gloss never available before on 
prospects for the European air bus. This has 
undergone several changes in design since 
first conceived, has overrun its costs and looks 
like being at very least a year late on delivery. 

In the air bus’s favour are its wide body, its 
lateness, and the fact that it has around 250 
seats to the American jet’s 300 and upwards. 
The snag is that, because the manufacturers 
(France, Germany and Hawker Siddeley in- 
vesting its own money as sub-contractor) 
have to order materials and components well 
ahead, they need orders by end-summer 
at the latest, which is awkward for British 
European Airways, one of the few big airlines 
that has not yet placed a jumbo order. There 
is pressure from America for a BEA Tristar 
order, and the airline’s chief executive went 
to Burbank this week, but it would be wiser 
to regard that as a courtesy call. BEA's pres- 
ent interest in the Tristar is minimal and 
its leanings at the moment are towards the 
European jet. Only the last thing BEA wants 
to do, given the present state of traffic, is to 
go on a buying spree. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 10, 1971] 


ADMINISTRATION'S BID TO BAIL OUT LOCKHEED 
Is Wipety OPPOSED BY Top BUSINESS 
LEADERS 

(By Albert R. Hunt) 

Hor Sprincs, Va.—The nation’s top busi- 
ness leaders overwhelmingly oppose the 
Nixon administration's effort to bail out 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. with $250 million 
in loan guarantees. 

This sentiment was repeatedly echoed, 
often privately, by members of the blue-rib- 
bon Business Council at its spring meeting 
here. “There appears to be almost universal 
opposition to government intervention in the 
Lockheed situation,” said one council mem- 
ber. 

During the sessions the businessmen also 
expressed: 

Strong doubts that inflationary pressures 
are significantly receding and particular 
worry about the possibility of a new burst of 
inflation next year. 

Continuing skepticism over his adminis- 
tration's forecast of a rapid economic recov- 
ery this year. They generally predicted that 
the unemployment rate will remain higher 
than 5% until late next year. 

Surprisingly little concern over the inter- 
national monetary crisis, although several 
executives said the complexities of the situa- 
tion baffled them. 

Deep concern over growing antibusiness 
sentiment in the country. But they were ad- 
mittedly perplexed over how to cope with 
this problem. 


A “DISTURBING PRECEDENT” 


Many of the businessmen were plainly 
troubled by the Lockheed proposal. “As a 
precedent, it disturbs me,” said Donald M. 
Kendall, president of PepsiCo Inc. and a 
close friend of President Nixon. Asked 
whether a Lockheed failure could dangerous- 
ly undermine business confidence, he re- 
sponded, “It wouldn’t affect my confidence.” 

Some council members, including William 
M. Allen, chairman of Boeing Co. and Fred 
J. Borch, chairman of General Electric Co., 
even were actively drumming up opposition 
to the administration's proposal, according 
to one participant at the meetings. GE re- 
portedly has attacked the plan because Lock- 
heed’s L1011 plane would use a Rolls-Royce 
engine, which competes against GE's own jet 
engine. 

Mr. Borch’'s opposition particularly antago- 
nizes administration officials. “It seems pretty 
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hypocritical that in the same week GE would 
ask Congress for reimbursement for its ex- 
penses on the supersonic transport plane, 
and then oppose any effort to help Lock- 
heed,” one administration man fumed. 

But these officials conceded that the Lock- 
heed proposal faces a tough uphill fight in 
Congress. “As of now, our chances are cer- 
tainly less than 50-50," one insider said. 
Some top officials are known to believe the 
only chance for favorable congressional ac- 
tion is to broaden the proposal so other com- 
panies also could qualify for similar guar- 
antees, 

Over the weekend, Senate Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana 
said it isn't “the function of a democratic 
government to pick up the tab for the fail- 
ures of private enterprise.” the Associated 
Press reported. But the Senate Leader added 
he “wouldn't be surprised” if Congress ap- 
proved the Lockheed request. 


GLOOM ON INFLATION 


On the question of the economy, all the 
council's leaders voiced concern that although 
inflation appears to be abating somewhat, 
the problem is far from under control. “In- 
flation is still the No. 1 problem in this coun- 
try and I'm frankly not optimistic about 
making much progress over the next year,” 
one corporate executive said. 

Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins En- 
gine Co., said wage and price controls are 
necessary to reduce the unemployment rate 
to the 4% level. Mr. Miller also called for a 
reinstatement of the 7% investment-tax 
credit in place of the administration's pro- 
posed liberalization of depreciation guide- 
lines and suggested this should be accom- 
panied by an increase in the corporate tax 
rate. 

But George Shultz, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, said he disagreed 
“sharply” with Mr. Miller's call for controls. 
He said inflationary pressures have been 
moderating “for a number of quarters.” And 
at a press conference, Mr. Miller said the 
reaction of his fellow businessmen to these 
proposals was “substantially unfavorable.” 

Some of the economic advisers to the 
council, however, expressed concern that the 
current “expansionary forces could rekindle 
inflation in 1972,” and generally agreed that 
“no increase in monetary and fiscal stimulus 
is currently required.” These advisers 
reiterated their forecast of three months ago 
that the gross national product will total 
about $1.05 trillion this year, rather than the 
$1.065 trillion forecast by the administration. 


JOBLESS RATE 


The advisers predicted that real output will 
grow about 3% this year and that inflation 
“isn’t expected to exceed 44%," down from 
last year’s 5.3% pace. But they predicted only 
a “moderate drop” in unemployment to about 
5.5% by ear-end. On Friday, the Labor De- 
partment reported the jobless rate edged up 
to 6.1% last month from 6% a month earlier. 

In response to questions, R. V. Hansberger, 
president of Boise Cascade Corp. and chair- 
man of the council’s economic committee, 
said the jobless rate will remain above 5% 
until “late 1972." The Nixon administration 
has said the unemployment rate will be in 
the area of 4% by the middle of next year. 

The business leaders also forecast a “weak 
third quarter” this year because of the cur- 
rent heavy steel buying in anticipation of 
any possible strike. But the economic con- 
sultants agreed a steel strike would have 
only a “very minor impact" on the economy, 
Mr. Hansberger said. 

THE MONETARY ENIGMA 

The businessmen said they were watching 
the international financial situation closely, 
but voiced few hard opinions on this subject. 
“It’s all so complex it’s difficult to figure out 
what's happening,” confessed one corporate 
chieftain. 
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Vice President Spiro Agnew, however, told 
the businessmen the international problems 
wouldn’t be allowed to impede U.S. eco- 
nomic growth. “We shall continue to take 
appropriate action to reduce the temporary 
glut of dollars abroad,” the Vice President 
said in a prepared text for his dinner ad- 
dress to the business leaders. “But what 
we will not do is put the U.S. economy 
through the wringer in order to deal with a 
temporary situation.” 

Much of the three-day meeting was spent 
discussing the increasing public criticism of 
business. Thomas W. Benham, executive vice 
president of Opinion Research Corp., told the 
businessmen that surveys show an increase 
in antibusiness sentiment in every year since 
1965. 

Most of the business leaders agreed that 
business’ image problems largely are caused 
by the increased interest in consumerism 
and environmental matters and by the prob- 
lems of inflation. And a number of business- 
men conceded that some of the criticism 
was legitimate. 

CHALLENGE TURNED DOWN 

There wasn’t any consensus, however, on 
how to deal with this problem. C. B. Mc- 
Coy, chairman of Du Pont Co., suggested 
that “head-to-head contact with critics” is 
often desirable. But a short while later, at 
& press conference, James M. Roche, Chair- 
man of General Motors Corp., turned down 
& debate challenge issued a few weeks ago 
by consumer advocate Ralph Nader, “I see 
no benefit in anyone from General Motors 
debating Mr. Nader,” he said, asserting that 
GM always has responded to Mr. Nader's 
many criticisms of the company. 

Ironically, the staunchest defender of busi- 
ness turned out to be a government offi- 
cial—Commerce Secretary Maurice H. Stans. 
He said surveys show that business “is more 
than 99.44% pure” in that buyers are fully 
Satisfied with transactions. Pressed on this 
point, Mr. Stans later conceded this was 
only his own “personal estimate.” 

Despite differences over the Lockheed pro- 
posal and the economy, the businessmen 
generally expressed satisfaction with Presi- 
dent Nixon. A number, however, were less 
enthusiastic about Mr. Agnew. “The vice 
President has said a lot of things that needed 
to be said,” observed one council member. 
“But I think he’s really polarized the coun- 
try,” he added. In contrast, many business- 
men heaped lavish praise on Treasury Secre- 
tary John B. Connally, who canceled his 
scheduled appearance before the group be- 
cause of the international financial crisis. 


PROF. ERNEST J. STERNGLASS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PHYSI- 
CIST RAISES CRITICAL QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT THE SAFETY OF 
NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
sponsored a meeting for my colleagues 
with Dr. Ernest J. Sternglass, a physicist 
at the University of Pittsburgh, who gave 
a startling presentation on the potential 
danger from nuclear powerplants. I have 
since had numerous inquiries asking for 
material published by Dr. Sternglass. 

Dr. Sternglass has given me a copy of 
a paper which he is scheduled to present 
Wednesday, July 14, at the 16th annual 
health physics meeting in New York. 
This paper presents a general overview of 
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Dr. Sternglass' views on the dangers of 
nuclear pollution. 

While I do not feel qualified to pass 
judgment upon Dr. Sternglass’ conclu- 
sions, I do wish to point out that he has 
raised what seems to be a critical ques- 
tion most worthy of investigation. In 
fact the Congress should devote unremit- 
ting attention to the dilemma presented 
by the claims of nuclear danger, until 
the issue is resolved. In the meantime, 
the licensing of more nuclear power- 
plants should go slow. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I submit the report by Dr. Sternglass to 
the Recorp: 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDY OF HEALTH EFFECTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH RADIATION DISCHARGES 
Prom NUCLEAR FACILITIES 


(By E. J. Sterngiass, Ph.D., Departments of 
Radiology and Radiation Health, School of 
Medicine and Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Figures mentioned in text not printed 
in RECORD. 

The present paper will address itself to 
the evidence that low-level radiation from 
nuclear fission products in the environment 
such as are released by nuclear explosions 
and power reactors may already have pro- 
duced serious effects on the health of our 
population far beyond those ever believed 
possible when our present radiation stand- 
ards were originally formulated and 
adopted, especially for the young infant. 

Before discussing the latest evidence in 
some detail, I should like to review very 
briefly the nature of the early discovery 
that low-level radiation may have detectable 
effects, and also to summarize the difficulties 
that have existed until now in unequivo- 
cally relating the observed effects to the 
action of nuclear fallout. 

The earliest indication that low-level ra- 
diation could produce serious effects in 
man came from the studies of Dr. Alice 
Stewart at Oxford University in 1958 show- 
ing that mothers who had received a series 
of 3 to 5 pelvic x-rays during pregnancy 
had children who were almost twice as 
likely to develop leukemia and other can- 
cers before age 10 then than mothers who had 
had no pelvic x-ray examinations. 

This work was independently confirmed 
in 1962 in a major study involving close to 
800,000 children born in New York and 
New England Hospital by Dr. Brian Mac- 
Mahon of the Harvard School of Public 
Health. Using these two sets of data, it 
was possible to show that there appears to 
exist a direct, straight-line relationship be- 
tween the number of x-ray films given to 
a pregnant woman and the probability that 
the child will subsequently develop leuke- 
mia, and that there is therefore no evi- 
dence for the existence of a safe “threshold 
level” below which no additional cancers 
are produced, down to the relatively small 
dose from a single x-ray. Furthermore, the 
magnitude of the x-ray dose to the develop- 
ing fetus in utero from one such x-ray was 
comparable with the dose normally received 
in tHe course of 2 to 3 years of natural 
background radiation, or from the fallout 
produced in the course of the 1961-1963 
test series, namely 9.2-0.3 rad.’ 

These early findings have since been con- 
firmed by the most recent results of Dr. 
Stewart, published in June of 1970. This 
extensive study, based on over 7,000 children 
born in England and Wales between 1943 and 
1965 who developed leukemia or other can- 
cers gave the result that for 1 rad to a popu- 
lation of 1 million children exposed shortly 
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before birth, there were an extra 300 to 800 
cancer deaths before age 10 with a mean 
number of 572 + 133 per rad. For a normal 
rate of incidence of about 700 cases per mil- 
lion children born, this means that only 1.2 
rads (1200 mr) are required to double the 
spontaneous incidence. Furthermore, Dr. 
Stewart's study showed that when the radia- 
tion exposure took place in the first trimester, 
the excess risk of cancer increased 15 times. 
This means that a dose of only some 80 
mr was found to double the normal cancer 
risk for the early embyro, much less than 
the presently permitted 500 mr annual dose 
to any member of the general population. 

It was therefore possible that studies of 
large populations of children exposed to 
known incidents where localized fallout oc- 
curred in a given area might show detectable 
increases in leukemia some years later. Such 
& localized “rain-out” was pointed out by 
Ralph Lapp® as having taken place in Al- 
bany-Troy, N.Y. in April of 1953 following 
ing the detonation of a 40 kiloton bomb in 
Nevada. An examination of the data on leu- 
kemia incidence published by the New York 
State Department of Health showed that 
when plotted by year of death there was a 
clear increase in the number of cases per 
year among children under 10 years of age 
at death from about 2 to 3 to as many as 
8-9 per year some 6-8 years after the arrival 
of the fallout, exactly the same delay in peak 
incidence as observed in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Furthermore, the peak contained 
many children who were not even conceived 
until a year or more after the arrival of the 
fallout, suggesting for the first time the 
existence of an effect prior to conception.* 

Due to the relatively small number of cases 
in Albany-Troy, it was difficult to draw abso- 
lutely firm conclusions, and so the situation 
for N.Y. State as a whole was examined. 
Again, peaks of leukemia incidence were 
clearly present some 4 to 6 years after known 
atmospheric tests in Nevada, greatly 
strengthening the initial observations for 
Albany-Troy alone.* 

Following the arrival of the fallout in 
Albany-Troy in 1953, there was also a drastic 
slow-down in the steady decline of fetal mor- 
tality or still-births in that area. Following 
up this unexpected finding, the fetal and in- 
fant mortality statistics for New York State 
as a whole were examined, followed by those 
for California and other states. The same 
slow-down in the decline or even renewed 
rises in the mortality rates existed to vary- 
ing degrees depending on the amount of fall- 
out in the milk, beginning in the early ‘50's, 
the declines resuming only 2-4 years after 
the end of atmospheric testing in 1962.°* For 
the U.S. as a whole, the data is shown in Fig. 
1, where both the infant mortality rates for 
the total population and the non-white pop- 
ulation has been plotted together with the 
data for Sweden. It was then drawn to our 
attention that Dr. I. M. Moriyama of the 
U.S. National Center for Health Statistics 
had drawn attention to the levelling trend in 
the U.S. ng in about 1951 as early as 
1960 * and that he had in fact suggested the 
possibility that similar upward changes of 
mortality for all age groups might be con- 
nected wth the sharp rises in environmental 
radioactivity from nuclear testing.’ 

Since then, we have extended our studies 
to other countries in the world, and espe- 
cially in northern Europe, which received 
the fallout from the Nevada tests in its 
north-easterly drift across the Atlantic, and 
the same patterns of slowdown followed by 
a renewed decline of infant mortality were 
found, as shown in Fig. 2. At the same time 
the levelling trends were much less pro- 
nounced in countries like Canada, France, 
and Italy that were to the north or south 
of the path of the Nevada fallout on its 
northeasterly course across the U.S. and the 
North Atlantic so that they did not receive 
the short-lived activity. 
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We have since established high degrees 
of correlation between the increases in in- 
fant mortality above the declining base-lines, 
and the measured Strontium-90 levels in the 
milk, and the in the bone of children and 
young adults for all the 9 states of the Pub- 
lic Health Service's Raw Milk Network, for 
which data are available back to 1957-58." 
These correlations suggest that as many as 
400,000 infants 0-1 year old in the U.S. alone 
may have died as the result of nuclear test- 
ing. 

These results are so startling and so un- 
expected, that they have naturally encoun- 
tered considerable skepticism primarily be- 
cause the technique of trend-analysis as 
used first by Moriyama to calculate “excess 
deaths" above normal expectations for all 
age-groups in the U.S. was based on the 
expectation of a steadily declining infant 
mortality at least until levels are reached 
equal to those that had already been attain- 
ed in other medically advanced nations of 
the world such as Sweden (Fig. 1). Such an 
assumption is however justified by the fact 
that in New Mexico, after the initial test in 
1945, there was indeed a return to the same 
line of steady decline determined by the 
computer fit to the 1935-50 period, due to 
the low rainfall and therefore low levels of 
fallout in the milk after 1950, when nuclear 
testing was moved north to Nevada. Further- 
more, the most recent data on infant mor- 
tality show that in a number of rural states 
such as Vermont, Maine and Nebraska in- 
fant mortality rates have declined very 
sharply, reaching the levels predicted on the 
basis of the 1935 to 1950 rate of decline, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3 for the case of Maine. 
Nevertheless, there is some degree of arbi- 
trariness inherent in using any given pe- 
riod of declining mortality rates as a base- 
line, and it is therefore important to find 
other data that is not subject to the same 
criticism. 


Such data exist in the case of childhood 
deaths associated with congenital malfor- 
mations such as Down's Syndrome, micro- 
cephaly and congenital heart-defects. For 
this particular category of infant and child- 
hood deaths, there has been only a slight 
downward trend over the last 20 years, since 


neither the introduction of new anti- 
biotics, medical-care methods nor the gradual 
improvement in diet and medical care has 
had significant effects on these mortality 
rates. As a result, there is here no need 
to extrapolate a rapid downward trend, and 
one has for every state and many foreign 
countries, a well-established nearly horizon- 
tal base-line to the onset of nuclear testing 
in 1945. Furthermore, congenital malforma- 
tions are well-known to be capable of being 
caused by relatively low levels of radiation 
in animals, and recent studies on such con- 
ditions as mental retardation published by 
the United Nations Scientific Commission on 
Radiation™ have established that small 
amounts of radiation during certain critical 
periods of embroyonic development and or- 
gan formation can produce detectable effects 
in children. 

We therefore examined the incidence of 
deaths among congenitally defective children 
in relation to children who died of accidents 
as a control group at various distances from 
the Nevada test site, where relatively high 
local fallout was known to have occurred in 
a number of instances, documented both 
by the A.E.C." and independent studies by 
scientists at the University of Utah ** and the 
St. Louis Center for Nuclear Information *, 

As an example, Fig. 4 shows the annual 
number of deaths of congenitally defective 
children 0-4 years old in Utah directly east 
of Neyada and therefore generally downwind 
from the test-site as taken from the pub- 
lished figures in the U:S. Vital Statistics, 
together with the deaths in this age-group 
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due to accidents other than those involving 
automobiles. It is seen that the average 
number of deaths of congenitally defective 
children per year in the pre-testing period 
1937-45 stayed relatively constant at about 
75 cases per year, but that it rose to a peak 
of 123 cases per year in 1958, some 5 years 
after a particularly large fallout incident in 
1953, returning close to the pre-testing rate 
of 80 per year 5 years after the end of at- 
mospheric tests in Neyada. Such a rise and 
decline while accidental deaths remained 
constant !s clearly not explainable in terms 
of a gradual rise in the number of births 
per year. Altogether, there seem to be some 
480 children that are likely to have died of 
congenital malformations in Utah above 
expectations, based on a comparison with 
the number of accidental deaths since the 
onset of nuclear testing in 1945. 

An even more striking peak in deaths of 
congenitally defective children relative to 
the number of accidental deaths took place 
in the 5-14 year age group shown in Fig. 5 
for the case of Utah, which includes children 
who received radiation from the milk and 
food some time after birth. Again, a 4 to 
6 year delay is seen to occur between ex- 
posure and death, quite similar to the case 
of Hiroshima and Albany-Troy, N.Y., corre- 
sponding to the fact that children born con- 
genitally defective are much more prone to 
develop leukemia with its 4 to 6 year delay 
of peak incidence. 

The rate of leukemia deaths for all children 
in the age group 5 to 14, which was shown 
by Stewart! and MacMahon ® to refiect the 
effects of perinatal irradiation most strongly 
is plotted in Fig. 6. for the same state. It is 
seen that statistically significant peaks oc- 
curred some 4 to 6 years after known tests 
had deposited fallout in Utah, apparently af- 
fecting the infants both prior to and after 
birth. Furthermore, the relative increases 
were higher than those observed in Minne- 
sota as a control as is to be expected from the 
great proximity to the testsite. Thus, the 
effects are observed both for annual num- 
bers and rates per 100,000 population. 

Other examples of similar though lower 
relative rises in deaths among children born 
defective is seen in the plots for the states 
generally to the east of New Mexico and 
Nevada such as Missouri, Georgia, and Texas 
(FIG. 7-9). In the case of Texas, leukemia 
deaths for all children 5 to 14 years have also 
been included, again showing a parallel rise 
with deaths of congenitally defective chil- 
dren. No other explanation of these striking 
rises and declines in mortality rates is known. 

As to the reason why such unexpectedly 
large effects of fallout should be observed 
when radiation levels were believed to be so 
low as to be regarded as completely safe, 
these are evidently connected with the much 
greater sensitivity of the embryo and in- 
fant compared with the adult. 

Furthermore, the severity of the effects is 
also connected with the biological concen- 
tration of certain isotopes in the food chain, 
mainly via the milk which was not widely 
recognized at the time when the tests were 
begun. Another reason is the selective con- 
centration of certain isotopes in various criti- 
cal organs of the human body, whose biologi- 
cal consequences were not fully appreciated 
for the sensitive developmental phase of the 
early embryo and fetus. 

Thus, experimental studies on laboratory 
animals by Dr. Walter Müller published in 
1967 * suggest that Strontium-90 and other 
alkaline-earth elements that were long known 
to seek out bone may also produce biological 
and possibly genetic effect through their 
daughter elements such as Yttrium-90 into 
which they decay, and which are known to 
preferentially concentrate in such vital 
glands as the pituitary, the liver, the pan- 
creas and the male and female reproductive 
glands.** * 

In any case, we are apparently confronted 
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with still another unanticipated biological 
concentration effect similar to the surprises 
we received when we discovered the special 
hazard of Todine-131 going to the infant 
thyroid and Strontium-90 and 89 going to 
the bone via the originally unsuspected path- 
way of milk produced by cows grazing on 
contaminated pastures. 

That similarly unanticipated effects on the 
developing embryo and infant may have 
taken place as a result of fission products 
released from nuclear reactors and fuel proc- 
essing facilities first became apparent in the 
course of our state-by-state study of infant 
mortality changes following the first nuclear 
weapons test in New Mexico in 1945. 

As shown in Fig. 10, each map for the four 
years following this test showing the percent 
changes relative to the trend for the pre- 
vious five years not only indicated an upward 
change in infant mortality directly to the 
east and north-east of New Mexico, but also 
in the states to the east of the Hanford 
Plutonium production facility in the State 
of Washington. 

Not only were the Hanford reactors and 
Plutonium production facilities operating at 
very high levels since 1944, releasing into the 
environment the rare gases that could not 
be trapped readily, but on a number of oc- 
casions, there were serious accidents in the 
course of extracting the Plutonium from the 
irradiated Uranium fuel elements by chem- 
ical techniques, when fuel elements burst 
into flames and discharged large quantities 
of fission products into the environment. 

The infant mortality changes were greater 
in North Dakota than in dry Idaho and Mon- 
tana, just as they were greater in Arkansas 
and Louisiana compared with dry Texas 
closer to the test site in New Mexico. This 
fits the well known fact that 90% of the fine 
tropospheric fallout comes down with the 
rain, since the line of heavy rainfalls 
down through the center of the United 
States just to the west of the Mississippi from 
North Dakota in the north to eastern Texas 
in the south. 

This interpretation is further confirmed 
by a more detailed analysis of infant mor- 
tality changes in the counties near the 
Hanford plant before and after it went into 
operation between 1943 and 1945. As can be 
seen from the bar-graph in Fig. 11, the coun- 
ties containing the plant as well as those 
immediately adjacent to the east and south 
showed sharp rises in infant mortality up to 
150%, while the more distant control coun- 
ties, namely those in which water sampling 
stations were subsequently established, 
either rose less than 10% or actually declined 
between 1943 and 1945. 

A similar pattern of increased infant mor- 
tality has now been observed around three 
commercial nuclear power reactors of the 
Boiling Water type (BWR), in which the 
single-coolant loop design does not permit 
as tight a containment of fission products 
leaking out of corroded fuel elements as in 
the naval-submarine type Pressurized Wa- 
ter Reactor. 

As described in recent publications of the 
Bureau of Radiological Health *, these reac- 
tors have emitted as much as 800,000 curies 
of fission and neutron-activation products 
in the form of gases per year” compared 
with as little as 0.001 curie per year for the 
prototype Pressurized Water Reactor at Ship- 
pingport, Pennsylvania. 

The first of the BWR's studied is the 
Dresden Reactor located near Morris, Mli- 
nois in Grundy County, some 50 miles south- 
west of Chicago. Since close to two-thirds of 
the population of Illinois lives within a 
radius of some 60 miles from this reactor, one 
might expect to find detectable changes in 
infant mortality for Illinois us a whole rela- 
tive to other nearby states that correlate with 
the rises and declines of emission when fuel 
elements are changed. 
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That this appears in fact to have taken 
place is illustrated by the plot of infant mor- 
tality for Illinois compared with Ohio some 
200 miles to the east for the perlod 1959 to 
1968 in Fig. 12. It is seen that while during 
the time of Nevada testing, Ohio and Illinois 
showed the same infant mortality, within 
a few years after the end of testing, Ohio 
began a steady decline, whereas Illinois 
showed a peak highly correlated with the 
peak of gaseous emissions between 1964 and 
1967. 

The degree of correlation may be judged 
from Figure 13, where the difference in infant 
mortality rates between Illinois and Ohio 
has been plotted against the annual gaseous 
discharges. The correlation coefficient is 
0.865, and the t-test of significance give 
t = 4.565, which for the 7 degrees of freedom 
gives P LL0.01, 

As in the case of Hanford it is of interest 
to see whether the effect can also be detected 
in the nearby states to the east, the direc- 
tion in which the prevailing winds and 
weather patterns move. As seen in Figure 14, 
the infant mortality rate for nearby Indiana 
does indeed fall exactly between that for 
Illinois and Ohio on the other side of In- 
diana after the testing in Nevada ended and 
the discharges from the Dresden reactor pro- 
duced significant external doses, comparable 
with those from distant tests. 

Likewise in Michigan, just to the north 
of Indiana, infant mortality began to fall 
consistently between Illinois and more dis- 
tant Ohio when the general decline began 
after the end of nuclear testing in 1963 (See 
Figure 15). 

One would also expect on the basis of this 
hypothesis that a state far to the north- 
west of Illinois and therefore upwind would 
shown an even more rapid decline after 
fall-out from weapons testing decreased. 
That this is in fact the case is seen for the 
case of North Dakota compared with Illinois 
in Fig. 16. 

The rates for Illinois and North Dakota 
seem to have been identical during the pe- 
riod of heavy Nevada testing and plutonium 
production at Hanford prior to 1964, despite 
the great difference in ordinary air pollution 
and socio-economic character of the two 
states, But after the end of nuclear testing 
by the U.S. and U.S.S.R., North Dakota de- 
clined rapidly from nearly 25 per 1000 births 
to under 17 per 1000 by 1968, despite the 
well known lack of sufficient medical care 
in rural areas such as North Dakota. 

This suggests that although ordinary air- 
pollution is undoubtedly detrimental to 
health, the radioactivity released by nuclear 
testing and nuclear plants appear to be 
significantly more serious in its effects on 
the early development of the embryo and 
infant. 

In order to further test this hypothesis, the 
changes in infant mortality in the six 
counties immediately adjacent to the Dresden 
plant for the years following the sharpest 
rise in emission were compared with changes 
in six control counties more than 40 miles to 
the west. They were chosen to be as far away 
as possible in northern Illinois, not bordering 
either on the Illinois or Mississippi Rivers 
that are known to be polluted by radioactive 
wastes. 

The result of this test for 1966 relative to 
1964 is shown in Figure 17. Again, the same 
general pattern is observed as for the Han- 
ford Reactors, the nearby counties showing 
much greater rises than the more distant 
control counties. 

In the case of the Dresden reactor, it is 
possible to carry out a still more crucial test 
of the biological mechanism that may be 
involved in bringing about such a large effect 
for relatively small measured external doses, 
which even in the year of peak releases did 
not exceed 70-80 mr at the plant boundary 
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when the available measurements for 1967-68 
are used to calculate the dose. 

As discussed briefly above and elsewhere,” 
the most serious effect is likely to be an in- 
direct one, whereby the radiation acts on the 
key bio-chemical processes in such crucial 
glands controlling metabolism and growth 
as the pituitary and thyroid glands. Such 
action could lead to a small decrease in 
weight at birth, or to a greater frequency of 
prematurity, such as has in fact been 
observed in animal experiments and since 
the early 1950's, among infants born in the 
United States.“ 

If this immaturity at birth leads to a 
reduced ability to fight off infections or to a 
greater likelihood of such diseases of early 
infancy as hyaline membrane disease, respi- 
ratory distress and atelectasis, one would 
expect a higher mortality rate due to such 
diseases in early post-natal life. 

To test this hypothesis, one can compare 
the changes in the fraction of all births that 
are classified as “premature” or under 2,500 
grams for Grundy county as compared with 
the changes in the control counties to the 
west. If immature birth is indeed the princi- 
pal mechanism leading to excessive infant 
deaths, one would then expect to find a 
greater rise in the fraction of such births 
during the period of peak emission in Grundy 
than in the distant control counties. 

That this is indeed the case may be seen 
in the plot of Figure 18. A peak in the inci- 
dence of premature births of close to 140% 
is seen to have occurred in coincidence with 
the peak of gaseous emission, declining again 
as the emissions declined, while the control 
counties showed no such rise. For Grundy, 
the increase was from 3.60 to 8.70% of all 
births. 

Thus, both radioactive releases from nu- 
clear facilities and nuclear detonations seem 
to produce similar changes in the infant 
mortality through the indirect biochemical 
action of fallout on the crucial hormone 
producing organs of the mother and the 
fetus, leading to a lowered resistance to the 
environmental stress most critical shortly 
after birth. 

Identical patterns of rises in infant mor- 
tality have now been found for two other 
Boiling Water Reactors, as shown in Figure 
19 for the group of small counties around 
the Big Rock Point Plant in Michigan, and 
in Figure 20 for the Humboldt reactor near 
Eureka in Humboldt County, Northern 
California.” Again there is a sharp halt in 
the normal decline of infant mortality fol- 
lowing release of large quantities of gaseous 
activity comparable to those released at the 
Dresden Reactor, while more distant areas 
continue their decline, shown for the Hum- 
boldt area in Fig. 21. 

As described elsewhere in greater detail,” 
the same pattern occurred also for the com- 
mercial fuel reprocessing plant operated by 
the Nuclear Fuel Services Company in West- 
Valley, N.Y. after it went into operation in 
April of 1966.% Fig. 22 shows that the coun- 
ties of western New York within a 30-50 
miles radius rose sharply in infant mor- 
tality the following year, while the more 
distant counties declined as did New York 
State as a whole. Like Humboldt County, 
the nearby areas had shown a peak near 
the height of weapons testing, then began 
to decline only to reverse this trend sharply 
after the onset of large radioactive waste 
releases. 

A typical case is Genessee County, N.Y., 
shown in Fig. 23, where infant mortality 
rates began to exceed those of the rest of 
the state only after onset of plant 
operation. 

That even the relatively smaller radioac- 
tive gas releases from a Gas Cooled Nuclear 
Reactor appear to be capable of producing 
detectable rises in infant mortality is shown 
for the case of the Peach Bottom Reactor 
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located on the Susquehanna River in York 
County, Pennsylvania. Figure 24 shows the 
typical drop im infant mortality after cessa- 
tion of atmospheric tests for the two coun- 
ties on either side of the plant, namely 
York and Lancaster and the control county, 
Lebanon to the north. The decline continued 
until the onset of a large increase in emis- 
sions resulting from fuel failure that started 
in 1967 and reached 109 curies in 1968. 
After 1967 York and Lancaster reversed their 
trend, and only the more distant control 
county 30 to 50 miles distant remained low. 

Part of the reason why even the relatively 
small release from the Peach Bottom Reac- 
tor had such a strong effect seems to lie in 
the fact that the surrounding area is a ma- 
jor dairy farming region, where such bi- 
ologically important but relatively short 
lived rare-gas daughter prodrced as Cs-138 
and Sr-89 known to be produced in large 
amounts from the escaping Xe-138 and Kr- 
89 can rapidly enter the body through the 
locally produced milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts. Thus, the number of curies released 
able to produce serious biological effects can 
be much smaller than from a fuel processing 
plant discharging mainly Kr-85 that has no 
radioactive daughter product. 

But the potential damage is not merely 
confined to the newborn and young child. 
There is evidence that suggests that the 
many radioactive gases presently released 
from nuclear reactors may have a serious 
effect on the incidence of chronic diseases 
of the respiratory system such as bronchitis 
and emphysema that equal or even exceed 
the effects of conventional chemical air- 
pollutants. 

This is more strikingly shown in Fig. 25, 
which shows the number deaths due to 
respiratory diseases other than influenza 
and pneumonia per 100,000 population in 
New Mexico and New York State between 
1941 and 1965. 

It is clear that between 1945 and 1950, 
there was a sharp rise of deaths due to non- 
infectious respiratory diseases such that the 
incidence of these diseases previously very 
low in the pollution free air of New Mexico, 
exceeded the death-rate for the same dis- 
eases in heavily polluted New York by as 
much as a factor of 2. 

That this is not an isolated case perhaps 
associated with a sudden influx of older 
people into New Mexico after 1950 follows 
from Figure 26 where similar data on deaths 
due to respiratory diseases have been plotted 
for Wyoming and Illinois. Again, there is the 
dramatic rise of chronic obstructive lung 
disease deaths in a state of almost no drdi- 
nary air-pollution such as Wyoming to levels 
well above the death-rates in heavily indus- 
trialized and polluted Ilinois. And a similar 
situation exists for Wyoming relative to 
heavily polluted Pennsylvania, where res- 
piratory death-rates were once five times 
higher than in Wyoming, before nuclear 
testing began, while in recent years the rate 
in Wyoming began to exceed that in Penn- 
sylvania (Fig. 27). 

Such an apparently strong effect of radio- 
activity In the dry air of the west-central 
part of the U.S., fits to the observed high 
beta-radiation activity in the dusty areas of 
the western states relative to that in the high 
rainfall areas east of the Mississippi, where 
the activity sinks into the soil to give lower 
air-concentrations but higher Strontium-90 
levels in the milk.* 

That the operation of Boiling Water Nu- 
clear reactors with their discharge of large 
quantities of radioactive gases appears to 
have had a more serious effect on the rate 
of non-infectious respiratory disease than 
the operation of fossil fuel plants may also 
be inferred from Figure 26. 

In the decade 1949 to 1959, prior to the 
start of Dresden releases, the mortality rate 
for these diseases rose only some 10% despite 
a 100% increase in power generated. But in 
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the years following onset of Dresden opera- 
tions, the rate of rise increased almost 10- 
fold, exceeding that of either New York or 
Pennsylvania. And since the onset of Dresden 
emissions, respiratory diseases and bronchitis 
as & cause of death in infants over 28 days 
in Illinois showed the sharpest rise among 
all causes of death” 

However, there are strong indications that 
gaseous radioactive discharges may not be 
the only source of significant effects on 
health. Thus, upward changes in the steady 
downward trend of infant mortality have oc- 
curred in the county containing the Ship- 
pingport Pressurized Water Reactor that are 
closely correlated with known peaks of trit- 
ium and other radioactivity in the liquid 
effluent. 

As seen in Fig. 28, the steady decline in in- 
fant mortality rates since the end of World 
War I, although showed temporarily during 
the period of the Nevada tests from 1951 to 
1958 ended suddenly in 1960, when both the 
tritium and other activity in the liquid re- 
leased from Shippingport reached a sharp 
peak.” Mortality rates then declined once 
more and reached a second, smaller peak 
when the reported beta and gamma activity 
rose to another high in 1964. A third sharp 
rise of infant mortality rates took place from 
& low of 16.4 per 1000 births in 1965 to a high 
of 24.2 by 1969, following a renewed rise in 
the tritium releases from 3.04 curies in 1965 
to 35.2 in 1968. 

Thus, by 1969, the rate of infant mortality 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, had climbed 
some 58% above the low point reached six 
years earlier, in the face of a general decline 
of infant mortality for the U.S., and Penn- 
Sylvania as a whole. And a similar reversal 
in the downward trend took place in adjacent 
Columbiana County, Ohio, downstream from 
Shippingport, but not in upstream counties 
such as Allegheny County directly to the 
west. 

It therefore appears that tritium, generally 
regarded as the least toxic of all isotopes, may 
also be more serious when incorporated into 
the DNA of the cells in the early developing 
embryo, as a number of recent animal studies 
have in fact also suggested.7 =» 

A sharp rise in infant mortality in 1964 to 
1966 in Dresden, in Grundy County, was ac- 
companied by a rise in the fraction of pre- 
mature births, which increased from 36 per 
1000 births in 1964 to 87 per 1000 births by 
1966, when a total of 483 children were born. 
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“WORKERS, CONGLOMERATES, AND 
WORLD CORPORATIONS” 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple are aware that when a company is 
gobbled up in a conglomerate merger, 
American workers and their communi- 
ties stand to lose. 

Further, when conglomerates become 
world corporations, they become a quasi- 
sovereign government within a govern- 
ment that transcend national boun- 
daries, and thus distort representative 
government or any government for that 
matter. 

In a recent article, Mr. Samuel Shar- 
key of the Newhouse News Service dis- 
cusses an article written by Dr. Willard 
F. Mueller on the impact that mergers 
have on communities. Mr. Sharkey puts 
the matter into perspective when he 
points out that heretofore Congress and 
the courts have been unimpressed by 
the growing phenomena of centralized 
economic power and its resultant 
consequences. 

Along with Mr. Sharkey’s article, I 
should also like to place in the REcorp 
today the full article by Dr. Mueller, and 
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an article which appeared in Industry 
Week concerning the need for world cor- 
porations to map survival strategy. This 
latter article is quite candid in suggest- 
ing that world corporations may need 
their own intelligence service, as well as 
private armies. Corporate states of this 
magnitude would spell the death knell 
of freedom and liberty if the course of 
events is not reversed. 
Mr. Speaker, the articles follow: 


Workers: THE Bic Losers IN 
CONGLOMERATE MERGERS 
(By Samuel Sharkey Jr.) 

What happens to workers when their com- 
pany is gobbled up in a conglomerate 
merger? 

They lose. 

They lose jobs, direct contact with upper 
management, any real relationship in bar- 
gaining, their sense of identity, their loyalty 
to the employer. 

They find their lives and incomes con- 
trolled by impersonal absentee owners whuse 
interest is profits, not people. 

They find plants abruptly closed by a new 
management that often is several thousand 
miles away. They find their pension plans in 
new hands. Indeed, an important factor in 
some mergers is the desire by the conglomer- 
ate to get its fingers into the big dollar 
hoard piled up in those pension funds. 

Workers find their local social and eco- 
nomic problems given little or no attention. 

They find even political control vested in 
corporate officers whose vast economic power 
enables them to pull the political strings in 
many states rather than in just a few, as 
usually smaller multistate corporations 
could a decade ago. : 

These sound like a nightmare dreamed up 
by Communists to attack conglomerates. 
Actually, however, they're attested by a just- 
disclosed study by Prof. Jon Udell of the 
Graduate School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

His study focused on that state, but other 
experts say the situation in the rest of the 
nation is roughly comparable. Udell’s find- 
ings are analyzed by Willard F. Mueller, a 
professor of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, and highly respected former chief 
economist of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mueller’s comments appear in the current is- 
sue of the AFL-—CIO’s The American Feder- 
ationist. 

The key feature in any worker's interest is 
his job—will he keep it or lose it if his com- 
pany is merged into a conglomerate? Mueller 
is gloomy: 

“Total employment and payroll of ac- 
quired companies grew less rapidly after the 
merger than before. This occurred despite 
the fact that “the 1963-67 period Udell stud- 
ied was an era of rapidly growing employ- 
ment in the state.” 

In fact, employment growth not only 
slowed, it dropped 9.7 per cent to a negative 
level (fewer total jobs than before merger), 

In his sudy, Udell reports: 

“Among the firms acquired by conglom- 
erates, such as Litton Industries, Tenneco 
Corp., Automatic Sprinkler and Bangor 
Punta, and quasi-conglomerates such as 
Beatrice Foods, FMC Corp. and Consolidated 
Foods, the premerger employment growth 
rate was 8.4 per cent and the post-merger 
rate was a minus 1.3 per cent. 

“One reason for the decline was a substan- 
tial reduction in employment among the con- 
glomerate-acquired companies during the 
year of merger. This usually was not true of 
companies acquired by nonconglomerate cor- 
porations.” 

If quasi-conglomerates are eliminated, the 
picture is even worse, Udell says: premerger 
employment growth rate 11.6 per cent, post- 
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merger rate 1.8 per cent, for a 13.4 per cent 
adverse swing. 

Udell warns that this sharp drop is es- 
pecially significant because it affects “the 
property of employes, the sales of .. . re- 
tail industries and the tax revenues of the 
state.” 

(In Chicago, a spokesman for Consolidated 
Foods said the company does not agree with 
the findings for it.) 

(“The figures may be true for some com- 
panies, but it has always been our experi- 
ence and philosophy to acquire successful 
companies with the idea of making them 
grow.” the company said.) 

Economist Mueller declares: “Unions have 
felt the impact on collective bargaining. Of- 
ten labor negotiations are forced to bargain 
with management personnel not empowered 
to make final decisions. 

“Or worse, these decisions may be made by 
management in terms of broad, nationwide 
personnel policies. .. . 

“Local management and labor, accustomed 
to bargaining on the profits of the company 
and the productivity of the labor force, sud- 
denly find the dominated by a 
conglomerate balance sheet which considers 
products, plants and losses the local people 
will never see or know anything about.” 

The late Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
warned against the transfer of control from 
local to distant managers, saying, “millions 
of people depend helplessly on their judg- 
ment. Through monopolistic mergers the peo- 
ple are losing the power to direct their own 
economic welfare. When they lose (that) 
they also lose the means to direct their polit- 
ical futures.” 

Organized labor agrees, and for years has 
fought centralizing of economic power—even 
though labor itself has been accused of pos- 
sessing similar economic clout. 

But to date, unionists have been unable to 
convince congress or the courts. And they see 
little real hope short of a major national de- 
pression that could bankrupt conglomer- 
ates—and that would throw even more work- 
ers out of jobs. 


[From the AFL-CIO American Federation- 
ist, June 1971] 
THE Mercer's IMPACT ON THE COMMUNITY 
(By Willard F. Mueller) 

(Nore—Dr. Willard F. Mueller is a pro- 
fessor of economies at the University of Wis- 
consin and the former chief economist for 
the Federal Trade Commission.) 

Americans are now quite aware that our 
competitive system is threatened by .cen- 
tralization of economic power and the emer- 
gence of huge conglomerate corporations. 
Less well understood are the many subtle 
Ways in which centralized economic power 
may influence the quality of social and po- 
litical institutions in hundreds of communi- 
ties across the land. 

Since World War II, literally thousands of 
small and medium corporations—plus a siz- 
able number of very large ones—have been 
acquired by corporations headquartered in 
just a few states. The result has been to 
shift the headquarters of these companies 
from the communities where they previously 
operated to the city of the acquiring cor- 
poration. While the change has been grad- 
ual, the geographic pattern of corporate 
ownership has been drastically rearranged in 
the past two decades. 

For instance, in 1968, corporations head- 
quartered in New York held 46 percent of 
the assets of the 200 top U.S. manufacturing 
firms. And 85 percent of those assets were 
concentrated in just six states—New York 
together with Michigan, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois. 

The big losers were the remaining 44 states. 
For example, 31 percent of the total U.S. 
population and 23 percent of its manufac- 
turing activity is located in the South, but 
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corporations headquartered there hold only 
7 percent of the manufacturing assets of the 
top 200 corporations. Although much south- 
ern industry has always been absentee own- 
ed, during the past 20 years mergers have 
taken a heavy toll on companies headquar- 
tered in the South. Between 1948 and 1968, 
3,502 industrial companies located in south- 
ern states were acquired; only 686 of these 
were acquired by companies from the same 
state. 

The trend toward geographic centraliza- 
tion of ownership over a longer period. be- 
tween 1929 and 1968, also shows New York 
with the largest gains. In 1929, 62 of the top 
200 firms were headquartered in New York; 
by 1968, 82 were headquartered there. Cali- 
fornia hes also enjoyed a relatively large 
gain—with 19 of the nation’s top 200 firms 
located there in 1968 as compared with 8 in 
1929. Texas also had a gain—from 1 to 4— 
but this is quite small considering Texas’ 
large industrial base. 

The largest net losers were Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, with the number in Pennsyl- 
vania dropping from 22 to 12 and in Illinois 
from 24 to 17. On balance, the share of the 
200 largest corporations located in the top six 
states rose from 70.5 percent to 78.5 per- 
cent and their share of the top 200 corpora- 
tions’ assets rose from 72.7 percent to 85.3 
percent. 

Surprisingly little has been said or written 
in recent years about these potentially far- 
reaching developments. The late Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, always far 
ahead of his time in identifying problems 
of economic power, predicted: “Local ec- 
onomic independence cannot be preserved 
in the face of consolidations such as we have 
had during the past few years. The control 
of American business is steadily being trans- 
ferred from local communities to a few large 
cities in which central managers decide the 
policies and the fate of the far-flung enter- 
prises they control. Millions of people depend 
helplessly on their judgment. Through mo- 
nopolistic mergers the people are losing the 
power to direct their own economic welfare. 
When they lose the power to direct their 
economic welfare, they also lose the means 
to direct their political future.” 

Some would dismiss such concern as out- 
dated populism. But the evidence is growing 
that the concern is legitimate. When large 
corporations acquire local or regional busi- 
nesses their top personnel are often trans- 
ferred to the acquiring firm's headquarters. 
Then, decisions affecting the local commu- 
nity are no longer made by persons living in 
the community. Additionally, the removal of 
a business’ headquarters from a community 
has secondary and tertiary effects as it dries 
up demand for functions previously per- 
formed by local attorneys, accountants, 
banks, advertising firms and the like. The 
ultimate result of a series of mergers can 
be to transform a community into an 
absentee-owned “factory town.” 

Any town in America that has been domi- 
nated by such an absentee-owned industry 
knows well the problems it creates. The lack 
of concern for the quality of the environ- 
ment is one of the more striking examples. 
And community concerns over schools, taxa- 
tion or roads are equally hard to impress 
on & corporate board room half a continent 
away. 

Unions have felt the impact on collective 
bargaining. Often, labor negotiators are 
forced to bargain with management person- 
nel not empowered to make final decisions. Or 
worse, these decisions may be made by man- 
agement in terms of broad nation-wide per- 
sonnel policies which have little or no bearing 
on the community industry, which may be 
totally foreign to all other operations and 
previous experiences of the conglomerate. 
Local management and labor, accustomed to 
bargaining on the profits of the company 
and the productivity of the labor force, sud- 
denly find the bargaining dominated by a 
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conglomerate balance sheet which considers 
products, plants and losses the local people 
will never see or know anything about. 

Until recently little attention was given to 
these problems. But a recent study by Pro- 
fessor Jon Udell of the Graduate School of 
Business, University of Wisconsin, docu- 
ments some of the consequences of these 
developments. Opinion surveys indicated 
that a majority of the general public, busi- 
ness leaders and newspaper editors were gen- 
erally unaware of any adverse impact of 
mergers on their communities; in fact, a 
majority of newspaper editors thought merg- 
ers generally had a favorable impact on their 
community. Nonetheless, analysis of the ac- 
tual performance of acquired firms revealed 
that mergers frequently had an adverse effect 
on the Wisconsin communities involved. 

Out-of-state firms acquiring Wisconsin 
companies tended to use fewer professional 
services in the local communities after 
merger. “Most of the acquired firms covered 
by the survey now use the financial institu- 
tions, legal services and accounting services 
of their parent companies,” the survey found. 
“Apparently, there is less tendency to change 
sources of goods than sources of services.” 

Total employment and payroll of acquired 
companies generally grew less rapidly after 
the merger than before, the study showed. 
The study analyzed a sample of Wisconsin 
companies acquired between 1963 and 1967, 
breaking them into four categories accord- 
ing to the type of acquiring firms—in-state 
and out-of-state, conglomerate and non- 
conglomerate. 

In none of the four categories of acquisi- 
tions did the acquiring companies post- 
acquisition employment growth rate exceed 
its pre-merger rate, although the post-acqui- 
Sition period was one of rapidly growing em- 
ployment in the state. 

Especially noteworthy is the post-acquisi- 
tion growth rate of companies acquired by 
out-of-state conglomerates and quasi-con- 
glomerates, which led Udell to say: 

“Among the firms acuired by conglomer- 
ates (such as Litton Industries, Tenneco 
Corporation, Automatic Sprinkler and Ban- 
gor Punta) and quasi-conglomerates (such 
as Beatrice Foods, FMC Corporation and Con- 
solidated Foods) the pre-merger employment 
growth rate was 8.4 percent and the post- 
merger rate was a minus 1.3 percent. One 
reason for the decline was a substantial re- 
duction in employment among the conglom- 
erate-acquired companies during the year 
of the merger. This usually was not true of 
companies acquired by non-conglomerate 
corporations. 

“If the quasi-conglomerates are excluded 
from the conglomerate growth calculations, 
we obtain an average annual pre-merger em- 
ployment growth of 11.6 percent, and a post- 
merger rate of minus 1.8 percent. In short, 
the conglomerate acquisitions apparently 
have had a substantially adverse impact on 
the growth of employment in Wisconsin.” 

Although the reasons for these differences 
in performances are not entirely understood, 
it is clear that the acquisition of many Wis- 
consin companies has hurt local communi- 
ties and the state's entire economy. 

Udell concludes his analysis with the ob- 
servation: “. . . it is apparent that Wiscon- 
sin's economy has fared far better among 
those companies acquired by Wisconsin firms 
than among those acquired by out-of-state 
conglomerate corporations. The changing 
rates of payroll growth are especially signifi- 
cant because they affect both the property of 
employees, the sales of Wisconsin’s retail in- 
dustries and the tax revenues of the state. 
In other words, any change in the rate of 
payroll growth induced by a merger has a 
multiplier effect above and beyond the in- 
termediate effect on the company’s 
employes.” 

The potential impact on a community 
when one of its major employers is taken 
over may extend even beyond these possible 
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adverse economic effects. Because they almost 
invariably increase the amount of absentee 
ownership and decision making, they carry 
a potential for eroding the quality of com- 
munity life. 

Should anyone doubt the potentially far- 
reaching consequences of most of a com- 
munity’s industrial resources being con- 
trolled by absentee owners, he need only visit 
areas that have been absentee-owned “‘fac- 
tory towns” for many decades. 

Although not a product of the current 
merger movement, Gary, Ind., ts a prize ex- 
ample of what absentee ownership means for 
a city. Millions of people traveling across mid- 
America have driven past this dismal com- 
munity just south of Chicago, whose un- 
fortunate inhabitants live amid ubiquitous 
urban decay under a ual shroud of 
polluted skies. Ironically, Gary with its steel 
mills and oil refineries has one of the richest 
industrialized bases in America—nearly all 
absentee owned. Indeed, U.S. Steel's chief 
civic contribution to Gary was to name it 
after the great steel corporation’s first presi- 
dent, Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

Bluntly put, although the Gary area is 
built on a wealthy industrial base, its ab- 
sentee owners have permitted it to become 
one of the most blighted communities in the 
nation. Indeed, it is so unusual for the cor- 
porations owning Gary’s wealth to help solve 
community problems that Business Week 
magazine wrote a feature article when U.S. 
Steel decided to help Gary Mayor Richard 
Hatcher with the city’s problems. 

Americans should ponder Gary's experi- 
ence. It is probably impossible today for 
our large cities to solve their manifold social 
and economic problems unless key business 
decision makers have a personal stake in what 
happens to a community. 

And Gary is not an isolated example of a 
community whose decay can be laid largely 
to absentee corporate ownership. Probably 


the worst examples are small communities 
totally dependent on an absentee-owned 
plant. Although the social and political prob- 
lems associated with the “company town” 
have long been a subject of concern, the 
absentee-owned company town is left with 
its citizens subject to the whims and inter- 


ests of top business decision makers not 
residing in the community. 

Such absentee owners are less susceptible 
to local pressure to aid in solving problems. 
Therefore it is not too surprising that the 
worst example of industrial pollution in 
America originates in an absentee-owned 
plant located in the small hamlet of Alloy, 
W. Va. Located off the beaten track and not 
even shown on most road maps, this com- 
munity’s plight is less visible than Gary's. 
But as Business Week recently observed, ‘‘Al- 
loy has a highly visible claim to infamy. It is 
home for what may be the smokiest factory 
in the world: a Union Carbide ferroalloys 
plant that pours out 70,000 tons of particles 
a year—slightly more than the total emitted 
in all of New York City.” 

Nor has Union Carbide demonstrated 
greater concern for community welfare in 
other West Virginia communities where it is 
the major employer. Business Week quotes 
the mayor of Vienna, W.Va., as saying the 
company has repeatedly ignored the com- 
munity’s complaints. As Mayor Curtis Uhl 
sees it, “Just because they’re a big company 
and we're a small community, they think 
they can tell us to go to hell. I'm madder 
than a wet hen.” 

Similarly, because workers in Union Car- 
bide dominated communities are heavily de- 
pendent on Union Carbide for their liveli- 
hood, pressure is frequently brought to bear 
on workers to aid the company in resisting 
government-ordered pollution abatement 
programs. “We resent the fact that Union 
Carbide is using our members as pawns in 
its resistance to clean up the air,” one union 
official stated. 
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When centralized corporate decision mak- 
ing adversely affects the quality of life in 
communities and even entire regions of the 
nation, the manifestations may be social and 
economic, But the root cause may well be the 
frustration or distortion of the political proc- 
esses in a democratic society. 

It is fundamental to the American creed 
that political democracy cannot coexist with 
economic oligarchy. Yet, many would have us 
believe that growing centralization of eco- 
nomic power poses no threat to our demo- 
cratic institutions. Indeed, some argue that 
the huge conglomerate enterprise that op- 
erates plants all across the land is really just 
an amalgam of separate businesses and there- 
fore may have no more, or perhaps even less, 
political power than did the predecessor 
companies. After all, they argue, when many 
companies are rolled into one, it speaks with 
only one voice, whereas its predecessor com- 
panies spoke with many. This argument com- 
pletely misses the point because it ignores 
how economic power is brought to bear. Rep- 
resentative democracy functions well only 
when particular sources of economic power 
don't control a large portion of the elected 
representatives. 

Substantial centers of economic power 
have functioned politically since 1900, but 
the current movement toward industrial cen- 
tralization and conglomeration is adding a 
new dimension to the political power of large 
corporations. Traditionally, even large cor- 
porations have been relatively specialized, 
with most of their productive capacity con- 
centrated in a relatively small geographic 
region. As a result, individual large corpora- 
tions could bring their economic power to 
bear directly on only a minority of elected 
officials. Thus, while an individual elected 
official might not be a free agent on certain 
issues, on most he could vote the public in- 
terest as he saw it. But the range of inde- 
pendent action by politicians narrows as a 
conglomerate expands its influence over more 
and more regions. 

Consider an example that is not entirely 
hypothetical: For years senators from certain 
States were recognized as “copper” senators 
and, while these senators were often divided 
along liberal and conservative lines on many 
issues, they spoke with one voice when it 
came to legislation affecting the copper in- 
terests. Similarly, senators from some other 
states were acknowledged representatives of 
coal and still others of petroleum interests. 
But while individual politicians were essen- 
tially “captives” of special interests from 
their regions, political power was generally 
dispersed because our legislative chambers 
were composed of politicians representing 
many special interests. 

Such pluralism is greatly reduced, how- 
ever, when various industries come under the 
control of conglomerate corporations, thereby 
multiplying the number of states and politi- 
cians to whom they may turn for aid. Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss (D-Wisc.) expressed their 
fear when he observed ,“If .. . any large cor- 
poration . . . acquires significant holdings 
in a majortiy of the congressional districts 
of this country, who is to say whether it will 
exercise inordinate influences over congres- 
sional action?” 

The mergers between copper and coal in- 
terests or between coal and petroleum in- 
terests, are only obvious examples of this 
phenomenon. The danger is even greater 
when conglomerates gain control of various 
communications media. FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson recently pointed out that 
increasingly, “Congressmen and state and 
local officials are compelled to regard that 
handful of media owners (many of whom 
are out-of-state), rather than the electorate 
itself as their effective constituency.” 

Growing centralization of economic power 
in @ relatively few vast conglomerate enter- 
prises promises to bring about a fundamental 
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rearrangement in the political order. Simply 
put, it promises to destroy our traditional 
pluralistic political processes that rest on a 
diffused, dispersed, heterogenous ownership 
pattern. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
has pointed out how centralized economic 
power undermines democratic institutions: 
“Power that controls the economy should be 
in the hands of elected representatives of the 
people, not in the hands of an industrial 
oligarchy. Industrial power should be decen- 
tralized, It should be scattered into many 
hands so that the fortunes of the people will 
not be dependent on the whim or caprice, 
the political prejudices, the emotional sta- 
bility of a few self-appointed men, The fact 
that they are not vicious men ... . is irrele- 
vant.” 

Clearly, the conglomerate merger moye- 
ment of the 1960s has caused a drastic trans- 
formation in the geographic pattern of cor- 
porate control in America. These develop- 
ments may have a far-reaching and enduring 
impact on numerous communities across the 
land. But even more important, these 
changes reflect an erosion in the funda- 
mental premise that a wide diffusion of eco- 
nomic decision making fosters social and 
political, as well as economic, institutions 
that Americans have traditionally valued 
highly. 

It is still too early to tell whether the 
great merger tide of the 1960s has ebbed per- 
manently, or whether it will rise again with 
the return of more buoyant economic condi- 
tions. I suspect it is more likely to rise again. 
Indeed, some evidence indicates the merger 
tempo is already beginning to quicken. It is 
therefore imperative that steps be taken now 
to strengthen our laws and enforcement pro- 
cedures for coping with such a resurgence of 
merger activity. 


{Prom Industry Week, June 7, 1971] 


WORLD Corporations URGED To Map 
SURVIVAL STRATEGY 


Managers must begin now “to understand 
the dynamics of world politics,” says Dr. 
Richard Eells, director, studies of the mod- 
ern corporation, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Why? Simply because the era of parochial- 
ism in private enterprise is past. The cor- 
porate world of today is international and 
big. Managers, especially those who intend 
to end up top managers, are going to have 
to become more and more like diplomats, 
Dr. Eells believes. “The survival of the multi- 
national corporation in the future will de- 
pend heavily upon the manning of its top 
posts with people who... can envisage the 
optimum role for a global corporation in a 
hazardous environment.” 

And, a hazardous environment it is. Look 
at recent events in Chile, Libya, and India to 
learn what Dr. Eells means by “hazardous.” 


FOUR STRATEGIES 


But, Dr. Eells adds, you don’t have to be a 
Ph.D, in international relations to properly 
handle the business of an international com- 
pany. All you have to do is master “the four 
essential strategies.” 

Dr. Eells says these four are all a modern 
manager needs to avoid the wrong end of 
a nationalization move or an inflationary 
disaster in Timbuktu. 

First and foremost is the “strategy” that 
businessmen have always used, “business 
strategy." Good, sensible economics is essen- 
tial now and will continue to be in the econ- 
omy that Dr. Eelis calls “global” and “emer- 
gent.” 

Strategy No. 2 is called “negotiation.” A 
multinational manager must learn to handle 
discussions between “power entities in the 
world arena . . . including not only bargain- 
ing in the business sense, but also embrac- 
ing all the arts of diplomacy; offer, counter- 
offer, the wise use of intelligence.” 
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Along with this diplomatic approach to 
modern business, Dr. Eells couples a third 
quasi-military strategy; communications. 
This means the modern multinational leader 
must “make full and statesmanlike use of in- 
formation technology and Ideological de- 
fenses.” 

The final and, perhaps, most surprising 
suggestion Dr. Eells has for today’s corporate 
leaders is “the strategy of the ultimate sanc- 
tion.” This implies “coercive force ...a 
strategy involving indirect reliance upon 
military power in the hands of political lead- 
ers together with the corporation’s own 
armed guards in far-flung field operations.” 

POWER IS POWER 


What Dr. Eells is describing may seem to 
some managers to be more like a govern- 
ment or an army. Although Dr. Eells sug- 
gests that eventually we may see “the in- 
ternational system of sovereign nation- 
states .. . in time superseded by some kind 
of global political economy” it’s too far off 
to really talk about now. 

Still, the modern corporation is pretty 
close to a quasi-sovereign organization al- 
ready. Some of the biggest are far larger im 
many ways than some medium-sized coun- 
tries. 

And, Dr. Eells adds, “In the recent dialog 
of giant business there is the récurrent use 
of the phrase ‘power-seeking.’ This is a 
loaded characterization. All organizations, 
including corporations, are unavoidably in- 
volved in arenas of power in order to sur- 
vive.” This power-seeking, which is often 
denied, or at best unmentioned by most 
corporate heads, is a fact. “The struggle for 
survival, and—after survival—for the means 
to reach corporate objectives, of course re- 
quires more than power-seeking leaders.” 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Dr. Eells suggests a way of seeing to it 
that growing corporate power and, therefore, 
the growing power of the manager be kept 
responsible. “The objectives of big corpora- 
tions, and especially those which enter the 
world arena as multinational enterprises, 
have to be defined in terms of radically new 
(as well as traditionally old) corporate roles 
and responsibilities. 

“The modern corporation has proved to be 
a superb instrument for the production of 
goods and services, Its management, at its 
best,” Dr. Eells says, “is an example for 
other organizations to follow. But, more 
than that,” he continues, “the multinational 
corporation is likely to be drafted into serv- 
ice for new tasks in the emerging world 
political economy.” 

These new tasks, Dr, Eells says, will be 
matters of ecological and social activity. 
But, his point is that they will be tasks .. . 
handied much the same way modern 
corporations handle the making of any other 
product. 


THE BIRTH OF OUR NATION 
HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July, the Reverend J. T. Bagby, 
of St. Martin’s Episcopal Church in 
Houston, delivered a moving sermon 
about what we can do to regain the 
spirit that made America great—a spirit 
that seems lost in today’s protests and 
national self-doubt. His sermon is some- 
thing we should all consider very serious- 
ly, and I would like to share it with my 
colleagues. 

The sermon follows: 
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Tue BIRTH or OUR NATION 
(By the Reverend J. T. Bagby) 


The Fourth of July is the most uniquely 
American holiday because it is the birthday 
of our country. Our Independence Day is 
more than the birthday of our country be- 
cause it is the birthday of genuine political 
freedom around the world. 

Like all birthdays, it is a time for us to 
rejoice over our past, to take a look at our 
confused present, and to take our bearings 
for the future. How are things going in our 
country and in our world on this Fourth of 
July? 

I 

If one word were to describe our country’s 
mood today it would probably be “confu- 
sion.” Our blessings are manifold. We are free. 
One-third of the people of the world today 
are denied even the opportunity to attend a 
worship sevice of their choice. How mindful 
and how grateful, by visible evidence of 
people in Church on this birthday, are we 
Americans for this freedom? In America we 
have plenty to eat, and to share, at a time 
when so many in other parts of the world 
never have enough. How thankful and how 
willing to. share are we for our blessings? 

However, the mood „of our country can 
be characterized by confusion, uneasiness, 
uncertainty, perplexity, and dismay. No 
American is easy in his mind when he looks 
at Cuba, Hungary, Germany, Korea, Vietnam, 
Russia, and Red China. One-half the people 
of this contracting planet are denied free- 
dom. Can we feel secure in such a world? 
You and I know the answer to this question. 
What we do not know is what to do about it. 


Ir 


Our confusion and uncertainty is caused 
in great measure by our lack of understand- 
ing of the nature of the struggle dividing 
our world. 

1. There is a conflict of arms. 

Whether you are a hawk or a dove, you 
know that we dare not give up our arms; 
else the other side could say to us: “Sur- 
render or perish.” 

2. There is a conflict of economic systems. 

Which economic system will crack up first 
under the awful load of military costs? If 
we do not spend more for arms, we invite in- 
security—and disaster. 

3. There is a conflict of educational sys- 

tems, 
Which will produce not only the smartest 
but the toughest minds. If we do not spend 
more for education, and if our young people 
do not really strive for an education; we 
invite decay—and disaster. 

4. There is a conflict of philosophies of 
life. 

It is a conflict between two totally differ- 
ent sets of values, two different ways of 
looking at things; and that means two dif- 
ferent concepts as to the nature of man, two 
different concepts as to the nature of the 
universe, two different concepts as to the na- 
ture of God—or whether God is. 

Charles Malik, President of the United 
Nations General Assembly a few years ago, 
reported the Conference on Human Rights in 
Paris after World War II spent months 
trying, in vain to agree what a human being 
is 


One side believes that every man is a 
child of God, created by a Creator, and en- 
dowed by that Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights—born with them. Man was 
created, as the Bible puts it, in the image and 
likeness of God. This means that man has 
something of the Divine in him, something 
that enables him to sense moral values, a 
capacity to make moral judgments, and to 
make independent decisions. Such an es- 
timate of the nature of man was the founda- 
tion on which this nation was established 
on that first Independence Day. 

The other side, the Communists, believe 
that there is no God and no moral order 
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in the universe, so man has no such Inherent 
and inalienable rights. The great Russian 
scientist, Dr. Pavlov, demonstrated that he 
could take a young dog, before an old dog 
had a chance to teach him habits and, by 
rigidly controlling the environment of the 
young dog, he could produce the reactions 
he wanted: predictable, unvarying, auto- 
matic reactions from the dog. The Commu- 
nists believe the same thing can be done 
with man—and they intend to do it. 

This present world conflict is not an old- 
fashioned effort like those of Caesar, Na- 


- poleon, Alexander the great, even Hitler, to 


seize other people's land or gold or slaves. 
This is a struggle about the nature of man. 
This is a struggle about the moral order of 
the universe. 

Why have we been unable to get any real 
agreement with the Communists, whether 
at Yalta, or Potsdam, or Geneva, or Paris 
today? We are not pursuing the same ob- 
jectives. We do not believe in the same 
things—about man, about a moral universe, 
about God. 

mr 


Our confusion and uncertainly is caused 
in great measure by our lack of understand- 
ing the essential nature of our own culture 
and our heritage of freedom. 

1. How did it begin? Some people in Eu- 
rope were denied the right to worship God 
as they pleased and they came to the New 
World determined to have religious freedom. 
They discovered that they could not have 
religious liberty without political liberty. The 
Old World was ruled from the top down; by 
political rulers, economic rulers, religious 
rulers, landed gentry, aristocracies. The pil- 
grims devised a political system under which 
people could control government instead of 
government controlling them, as was the rule 
in all the rest of the world then and is the 
rule in so much of the world today. 

2. Then what happened? People paid less 
and less attention to the Holy Scriptures 
and less and less attention to the principles 
revealed in them. People began to feel less 
and less dependent upon God. Having less 
and less respect for the Creator, people be- 
gan to have less and less respect for man. 
Having forgotten man is created in the like- 
ness of God, people began to have less and 
less consideration for moral laws in relation- 
ship with other men. Thus we come to our 
present confusion and uncertainty. 

3. What must we do now? The way to go 
forward again is to get back on the track. 
Let us rediscover the essence of our Heritage, 
the faith that gave our country its birth. 
The government's proper role is not to man- 
age our lives but to secure for us those 
rights. 

We must do at least three things to re- 
vitalize devotion to the principles which 
made for Independence Day. 

(1) First, we have to recapture our faith. 

Our faith is that God IS. If there is no 
God, all our human efforts are bound to fail. 
If God is not the Creator and Father of all 
men, it is silly sentiment to talk about the 
brotherhood of man. 

If God is, then what ought to be can be. 
If God is, then there is no reason for de- 
spair. God is available to every man. We can 
know His will, We can have access to His 
power—if we only allow Him to come to us. 
Though we shall go through long, hard, and 
dark valleys; we shall fear no evil for God 
is with us. 

What must we do to recapture the faith 
that gave our country its birth? The first 
step is to recapture our Faith in God, our 
Creator and Father. 

(2) Second, we have to rediscover the es- 
sential principles. 

The essence of the essential principles of 
our heritage and faith is in our history books, 
but supremely in the Bible that inspired and 
guided our forefathers. 

You cannot be a good surgeon without 
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long study of surgery books. You cannot be 
a good lawyer without long study of legal 
books. You cannot understand the princi- 
ples essential to a free country such as ours 
without studying the Bible, in which the 
principles are set forth. 

Freedom is directly dependent upon the 
principles proclaimed by the Bible. 

What must we do to recapture the faith 
that gave our country its birth? The second 
step is to recapture the essential principles 
as proclaimed by the Bible. 

(3) Third, we have to rediscover and fol- 
low our Leader, whom we call our Lord and 
Master. 

Fifty-six men signed the Declaration of 
Independence 195 years ago. They did not 
sign it on the Fourth of July; they only 
voted to sign it and then got out of town be- 
cause now they were traitors. They signed 
it a month later on August 2. Their names 
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were not made public for six months longer 
in the hope that they could get back safely 
to their homes. 

Of the fifty-six men who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence nine died in the 
Revolutionary War, five were captured and 
tortured before they died, twelve had their 
homes burned, two lost sons in the war, ten 
died in poverty, one’s wife was arrested and 
died in prison. All fifty-six signers pledged 
three things: “Our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor”. Some paid with their 
lives, and some paid with their fortunes, but 
none lost their honor. Not one man wavered. 

Do you remember the last sentence in the 
Declaration of Independence? “And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

What must we do to recapture the faith 
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that gave our country its birth? The third 
step is to rediscover and follow our Leader, 
whom we call Lord and Master. With a firm 
reliance on the protection of our Lord and 
Master, we shall have the mighty power to 
maintain the liberties which our forefathers 
won for us. 

On this Fourth of July let each Christian 
accept the challenge of St. Paul: “Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.” Galatians 5:1. 

PRAYER 


Almighty God, who hast given us this good 
land for our heritage; we give Thee most 
humble and hearty thanks for the inesti- 
mable blessings of religious and civil liberty. 
Fill our hearts with thankfulness and suffer 
not our trust in Thee to fail; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.—I Corinthians 2:5. 

Almighty and everliving God, from 
whom cometh life and all good things and 
to whom we are responsible for our con- 
duct, hold us close in Thy hands that we 
may not leave the path of truth and love 
but may ever labor under the banner of 
righteousness and justice as we live 
through these tumultuous and trying 
times. 

Inspire us to work more earnestly for 
unity in our country and for peace in our 
world. By the power of Thy spirit may 
we lift our country above hatred and 
beyond ill will and endeavor to lead the 
nations into the glorious light of a better 
world where people can dwell securely 
and safely. 


In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has 
examined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT DEMEANS WOMEN 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today Presi- 
dent Nixon and Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers demonstrated their insen- 
sitivity to the need to gain equality for 
women in this country. The President 
and Secretary of State referred in de- 
meaning language to four leaders of the 
women’s political caucus: Our distin- 
guished colleagues from New York (Mrs. 
Aszuc and Mrs. CHISHOLM) and Betty 
Friedan and Gloria Steinem. I know 
each of these women. They are talented 
and equal in ability to anyone in this 
country. The shabby attitude displayed 
by the President and his top diplomatic 


adviser graphically demonstrates why 
we need these women and their support- 
ers, male and female alike, who are dedi- 
cated to changing the male chauvinist 
attitudes which pervade our society. 
This attitude of sex discrimination is 
unacceptable from anyone, but particu- 
larly reprehensible when coming from 
those who have been elevated to the 
highest positions of leadership in this 
country. The need for the immediate 
adoption of the equal rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution, in its original 
unencumbered form, was made even 
more clear today in San Clemente, Calif. 


EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


(Mrs. GRASSO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs, GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent levels of educational benefits for 
veterans are both unrealistic and inhib- 
iting. With costs of a college education 
skyrocketing a veteran pursuing a full- 
time course can hardly begin to cover his 
school expenses with the allotment in 
benefits currently available. 

Tuition alone at many schools reaches 
$2,000 per year; and a full course load 
often precludes any substantial outside 
employment to supplement a veteran’s 
VA stipend. 

Today I am introducing legislation to 
provide for substantial, across-the-board 
increases in the education benefits pro- 
gram for veterans. 

The veterans’ education assistance pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of the GI bill en- 
acted after World War II. Currently, 
monthly allowances are made to veterans 
on a Sliding scale for a variety of school 
programs, including a standard college 
degree, technical or trade school pro- 
gram, and correspondence course. 

The Government makes a direct pay- 
ment to an eligible veteran pursuing a 
full-time college course. This amounts to 
$175 a month to meet, in part, the liv- 
ing expenses, tuition, fees, supplies, 
books, equipment, and other educational 
costs. 

Under this bill, an eligible veteran, who 
is a full-time student, would receive $277 
each month. This figure is based on a 


$1.60 per hour minimum wage at a rate 
of 40 hours per week. A provision is in- 
cluded which would raise these benefits 
if the minimum wage is increased. If en- 
acted, the legislation would go into effect 
in January 1972. 

Too often the veteran must drop out 
of school and into a shrinking job mar- 
ket. The bill which I have introduced 
would permit many more veterans to 
complete their education and later enter 
the field of their choice, hopefully at a 
time when the economy is able to meet 
their needs. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I had 
planned and hoped to be present yester- 
day for the vote on the motion to censure 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, roll- 
call 188. Earlier in the week, I instructed 
my staff by phone from overseas to in- 
form the whip’s office that in the event 
air connections made my presence pos- 
sible, I would vote against the censure. 

As chairman of the Postal Service Sub- 
committee, I had led a delegation of 
House Members and Postal Service of- 
ficials to Italy, Germany, and England 
for consultation with Government of- 
ficials of those nations on postal opera- 
tions and labor-management problems. 
Those consultations were most useful 
and productive and may lead to several 
new legislative and administrative initia- 
tives. 

Unfortunately, our return flight was 
almost an hour late, preventing me and 
the other members of the delegation 
from voting on the important censure 
motion. I am gratified that the margin 
of defeat was substantial and that our 
votes could not have been decisive one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the action of 
the House in recommitting the censure 
motion. 


NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN ON CANAL 
ZONE FATE 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, very few U.S. 
citizens are aware that U.S. negotiators 
have begun formal talks with the Pana- 
manian Government relating to a new 
treaty that would govern Canal Zone 
operations. An Associated Press report 
on June 30 of this year stated that ne- 
gotiations began on June 29, 1971, and 
that the United States is being repre- 
sented by former Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson and by John C. 
Mundt. I might add that this is the same 
Robert B. Anderson that sold out Amer- 
ican interests when he negotiated the 
abortive proposed 1967 treaty. 

With negotiations now underway it is 
imperative that the American people and 
the Congress express its strong convic- 
tion that U.S. rights and sovereignty not 
be relinquished over the strategic and 
vital Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, as we debate the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriation 
bill before the House today, we find that 
it contains an appropriation for the 
Canal Zone in the amount of $54,500,000. 
The American taxpayer has no desire to 
see more of his hard-earned dollars 
spent on the Canal Zone if we are to give 
it away to our enemies. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am again re- 
introducing a House resolution express- 
ing the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that the United States maintain its 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
Panama Canal Zone. I hope that the 
Members who have not introduced or co- 
sponsored one of the earlier resolutions 
will do so today. Time is of the essence. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES TO FILE A REPORT ON 
OCEAN-DUMPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight Saturday next to 
file a report on ocean-dumping legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MOON WALK DAY 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 101) to au- 
thorize and request the President to is- 
sue a proclamation designating July 20, 
1971, as “National Moon Walk Day.” 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 101 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
recognition of the many achievements of the 
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national space program and in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of the first moon walk 
on July 20, 1969, the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating July 20, 1971, as “National Moon Walk 
Day”, and calling upon the people of the 
United States and interested groups and or- 
ganizations to observe that day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL HOME FASHIONS WEEK 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 727) authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period 
September 26 through October 2, 1971, 
as “National Home Fashions Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 727 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to focus 
national attention on the importance of an 
attractive and comfortable home to the qual- 
ity of family life, the President is hereby 
authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the period September 
26 through October 2, 1971, as "National 
Home Fashions Week,” and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN TRIAL LAWYERS WEEK 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 714) designating 
the week of August 1, 1971, as “American 
Trial Lawyers Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res, 714 

Whereas the American Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation, the Nation's and the world’s largest 
trial bar association, is observing its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this year, and 

Whereas the American Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation has dedicated itself to improving 
the quality of the law and the administration 
of justice for the public good, and 

Whereas the American Trial Lawyers 
Association has established a tradition of 
excellence in advancing the science of juris- 
prudence, and 

Whereas the American Trial Lawyers 
Association has advanced the cause of the 
injured, the accused, and those whose rights 
are jeopardized, by upholding and improving 
the adversary system and trial by jury, and 
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Whereas the American Trial Lawyers 
Association has demonstrated that change 
can be accomplished by orderly process and 
by pursuing remedies available in the courts, 
and 

Whereas there is a need to encourage a 
continuing commitment by all interests in 
society to improving the quality of law, the 
adversary system, and trial by jury: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week com- 
mencing August 1, 1971, be designated as 
American Trial Lawyers Week, a week to 
honor the American Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, and to renew the commitment of 
each American to support the efforts of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association in en- 
hancing the administration of justice for the 
public good, and to this end, we request the 
President of the United States to direct the 
appropriate Government officials to display 
the flag of the United States on all public 
buildings on August 2, 1971. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDWARDS OF 

CALIFORNIA 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Epwanrps of Cali- 
fornia: On pages 1 and 2, strike out all 
“whereas” clauses. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. EDWARDS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER DUR- 
ING CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 9667, 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 535 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 535 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 9667) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against the provisions con- 
tained under the following headings are here- 
by waived: 

“Grants-In-Aid For Natural Gas’ Pipeline 
Safety”, beginning on page 3, line 3, through 
line 7; 

“Operating Expenses”, beginning on page 
3, line 13, through page 5, line 8; 

“Acquisition, Construction and Improve- 
ments”, beginning on page 5, line 9, through 
line 14; 

“Reserve Training”, beginning on page 6, 
line 1, through line 16; 

“Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 
tion”, beginning on page 6, line 17, through 
line 23; and 

“Construction of Compliance Facilities”, 
beginning on page 15, line 9, through line 
13. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DELANEY) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
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minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmitH) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution (H. Res. 
535) makes in order consideration of 
H.R. 9667. All points of order are waived 
against certain provisions of the bill, as 
follows: Lines 3 through 7 on page 3, line 
13 on page 3 through line 8 on page 5, 
lines 9 through 14 on page 5, lines 1 
through 16 on page 6, lines 17 through 23 
on page 6, and lines 9 through 13 on page 
15. 

Mr. Speaker, in each instance the au- 
thorization bill has passed the House, but 
the legislation has not been enacted. 

The purpose of H.R. 9667 is to make ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies for 
the fiscal year 1972. I am informed that 
action will be taken on the authorization 
of each of these bills in the other body. 

I urge the adoption of the rule so 
that no points of order may be raised 
against these specific provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York, the distinguished representative of 
the Committee on Rules, yielding to me. 
I simply want to voice an objection to the 
waiver of these points of order after the 
homework has been done by individual 
Members, and the points of order have all 
been outlined on the parent bill, namely 
H.R. 9667, making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation and re- 
lated agencies. 

As an individual Member, I must object 
to waiving points of order, because I still 
feel in my heart that this takes away the 
prerogative of any individual elected 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
the representatives of the people. 

I full well understand that these spe- 
cific authorizations have passed the 
House, some with our support and vote 
and some without our support and vote, 
but the fact remains they are not yet 
enacted into law, 

It has almost become a custom that 
we winnow out the wheat from the chaff 
in the Committee on Rules—indeed, that 
may be its function—and waive points of 
order in order to consider appropriation 
bills, whereas in the past we used to 
simply have the chairman of the sub- 
committee move that we consider in the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union as in the House the 
appropriation bills, and therefore they 
were automatically placed under the 
5-minute rule. Thus the Member could 
exercise his rights individually and col- 
lectively by attention and points of 
order where appropriate. 

I know the committee calls this an 
“open rule,” and that these are selective 
points of order. I simply want to raise 
my objection to waiving the rights of 
individual Members against making 
points of order on such a bill. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DELANEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments. May I say that all of 
these have been passed by the House. I 
understand a number have passed in the 
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Senate, and there are just one or two 
waiting. They may have been passed yes- 
terday; I am not sure. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, he admits they 
are not yet enacted into law. 

Mr. DELANEY. That is right. 

Mr. HALL. Therefore they are un- 
authorized. 

Mr. DELANEY. I so stated. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker. Each of the six items on 
which points of order are to be waived, 
are set forth line by line. The authoriza- 
tion bills have been passed by the House. 

We seek to keep up with the schedule 
of the Appropriations Committee, in the 
hope of getting out before Christmas. 
I do not know how we can do this except 
by requesting what we propose in House 
Resolution 535. Your Rules Committee 
is attempting to cooperate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of House 
Resolution 535. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 189] 
Green, Pa. 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Jones, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McKinney 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

Evins, Tenn. Mitchell 

Gray Mizell 

Green, Oreg. Murphy, Ill. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Abourezk 
Alexander 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Celler 
Clark 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Danielson 
Donohue 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 


Nichols 
O'Hara 
Pepper 
Powell 
Riegle 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Teague, Tex, 
Thompson, N.J. 
Van Deerlin 
Ware 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On June 30, 1971: 

H.J. Res. 744. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1972 for 
the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1729. An act giving the consent of 
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Congress to the addition of land to the 
State of Texas, and ceding jurisdiction to 
the State of Texas over a certain parcel or 
tract of land heretofore acquired by the 
United States of America from the United 
Mexican States; 

H.R. 1890. An act for the relief of Rob- 
ert F. Cheatwood, Walter R. Cottom, Ken- 
neth Greene, Kenneth L. March, Ernest Levy, 
and the Estate of Charles J. Hiler; 

H.R. 2011. An act for the relief of Philip 
C. Riley and Donald F. Lane; 

H.R, 2086. An act for the relief of Miss 
Linda O 

H.R. 2047. An act for the relief of Marion 
Owen. 

H.R. 2132. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr.; 

H.R. 2835 An act for the relief of William 
E. Carroll; 

H.R. 3748. An act for the relief of Sgt. 
John E. Bourgeois; 

H.R. 3929. An act for the relief of 
Gheorghe Jucu and Aurelia Jucu. 

H.R. 4327. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Stevenson; and 

H.R. 5257. An act to extend the school 
breakfast and special food programs. 

On July 1, 1971: 

HJ. Res. 617. Joint resolution to author- 
ize an exgratia contribution to certain in- 
habitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands who suffered damages arising 
out of the hostilities of the Second World 
War, to provide for the payment of non- 
combat claims occurring prior to July 1, 1951, 
and to establish a Micronesian Claims 
Commission: 

H.J. Res. 742. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other p 

H.R. 1161. An act to amend section 402 of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, In order to 
remove certain restrictions against domes- 
tic wine under title I of such act; 

H.R. 8311. An act to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 to extend the act for 2 years, 
to modify the interest rate on excessive prof- 
its and on refunds, to provide that the Court 
of Claims shall have jurisdiction of re- 
negotiation cases, and for other purposes; 
and 


H.R. 8313. An act to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act in order to continue for two years 
the temporary assistance program for U.S. 
citizens returned from abroad. 

On July 2, 1971: 

H.J. Res. 566. Joint resolution providing for 
the observance of “Youth Appreciation 
Week” during the 7-day period beginning the 
second Monday in November of 1971; 

H.R. 6444, An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 10 per 
centum increase in annuities; and . 

H.R. 7767. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1973, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap. 

On July 9, 1971: 

H.R. 3094. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Capt. John N. Laycock, U.S. Navy 
(retired) ; 

H.R. 4724. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 4848. An act to amend the act of No- 
vember 26, 1969, to provide for an extension 
of the date on which the Commission on 
Government Procurement shall submit its 
final report; 

ER. 7016. An act making appropriations 
for the Office of Education and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7736. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend for 1 year the 
student loan and scholarship provisions of 
titles VII and VIII of such act. 

H.R. 8825. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1972, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 9271. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the US. 
Postal Service, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9667) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9667, with Mr. 


Epmonpson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. McFatt) will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the 5th year 
of operation of the Department of Trans- 
portation, and this is the fifth annual 
transportation appropriation bill to be 
brought before the committee. During 
this last year the Congress has passed a 

“number of significant pieces of legislation 
relating to virtually every mode of trans- 
portation—urban mass transportation, 
rail passenger service, airport and air- 
way development are just a few of them. 
With this new legislation, I believe that 
our Nation’s traveling public can look 
forward to a more coordinated and better 
balanced transportation system. 

The Department of Transportation, 
under the leadership of Secretary Volpe, 
is addressing itself to some of the great 
requirements of our transportation sys- 
tem. The Department has underway a 
number of activities aimed at better as- 
sessing the current and future demands 
that will be placed on transportation 
system and is moving ahead to accom- 
modate the demands. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of 
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Transportation and related agencies, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
other members of the committee for their 
cooperation and the numerous contribu- 
tions they made during the detailed hear- 
ings on this bill. My three Democratic 
colleagues, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Botanp), the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yates), and the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. STEED) con- 
tinued their excellent service to the com- 
mittee, the Congress, and the country. 

I especially want to thank the distin- 
guished ranking minority member from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) for his ac- 
tive participation in our hearings. And 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MIN- 
SHALL) and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Epwarps) for their significant con- 
tributions. It is a privilege to serve with 
them. Also the staff, Tom Kingfield and 
his assistant, Paul Crabtree, have done 
an especially good job in keeping with 
the tradition of excellent work of the Ap- 
propriations Committee staff. 

The committee, in general, believes 
progress is being made by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the reduc- 
tions made should not be interpreted as 
criticism of the officials of the Depart- 
ment. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

The bill includes a total of $7,982,264,- 
000, of which about $5 billion is liqui- 
dating cash, $228 million represents re- 
appropriations, and $2.7 billion is new 
obligational authority. The $2,732,169,997 
of new obligational authority is $275,- 
381,000 below the budget estimates and 
$252,450,608 below the amounts ap- 
propriated for fisca] year 1971 for similar 
activities. As explained cn page 5 of the 
committee report, this reduction in- 
cludes two unusual items, one large 
reduction and one addition above the 
budget. If these two items are excluded 
from the computation, the new budget 
authority recommended is, in effect, a 
reduction of about $94 million below the 
comparable fiscal year 1972 budget esti- 
mate. 

The bill provides funds for over 118,000 
positions, including about 40,000 military 
personnel for the U.S. Coast Guard. This 
is an increase of about 2,700 positions 
over fiscal year 1971. The increased per- 
sonnel are, for the most part, related to 
the additional activities of the Coast 
Guard in areas such as marine environ- 
mental protection and to the added air 
traffic control and air navigation equip- 
ment maintenance requirements of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

I would call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee to the summary of 
major recommendations beginning on 
page 4 of the report. These actions are 
as follows: 

First, the appropriation of the $252,- 
009,300 requested for facilities and equip- 
mn of the Federal Aviation Administra- 

on; 

Second, the addition of $53,600,000 
above the budget for subsidy payments 
for nine local service and four Alaskan 
air carriers; 

Third, the additional of $15,356,000 
above the budget to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Coast Guard selected 
reserve at the fiscal year 1971 level; 
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Fourth, approval of the Coast Guard’s 
full budget request of $96,682,000 for ac- 
quisition, construction, and improve- 
ments; 

Fifth, the addition of $4,150,000 above 
the budget to initiate six mew bridge 
alteration projects; 

Sixth, a reduction of $14,700,000 in 
construction, national capital airports, 
based on the deferral of funds for expan- 
sion of the Dulles terminal building; 

Seventh, a reduction of $14 million in 
the traffic and highway safety appro- 
priation of the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration; 

Eighth, approval of the $9,600,000 re- 
quested for a highway safety compliance 
test facility; 

Ninth, a reduction of $26 million in the 
research program of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration; 

Tenth, provision of the full $174,321,- 
000 advance appropriation for fiscal year 
1973 for the Federal share of the subway 
system in Washington, D.C.; 

Eleventh, a general provision limiting 
commitments for grants-in-aid for air- 
port development to $280 milion; and 

Twelfth, a general provision limiting 
commitments for urban mass transporta- 
tion grants to $800 million. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman, the bill provides a total 
of $41,342,000 for the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. This includes 
$21,342,000 for salaries and expenses. The 
amount recommended is sufficient to 
provide for 35 additional positions under 
this appropriation. The bill also includes 
a total of $24 million, of which $6.5 mil- 
lion is to be derived by transfer, for the 
transportation research activities of the 
Office of the Secretary. I am pleased to 
report that the Department has complet- 
ed the requested review of its research 
activities. We believe it is imperative for 
the Department to have a well organized 
and coordinated research program, and 
it is good to see progress being made in 
this direction. 

No appropriation is recommended for 
any aspect of the U.S. SST program. The 
committee did receive testimony from 
certain aviation organizations, pertain- 
ing to the refund of the $58.5 million in- 
vested by a number of airlines in the 
SST program. This matter was previously 
discussed in connection with the con- 
ference report on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1971. These funds were not included in 
the final version of that bill, and they are 
not included in the bill being considered 
by the committee today. 

There is no dispute that in February 
1967, the Government insisted that the 
airlines put up this money. Nor is there 
any dispute that the airlines’ money was 
used as a substitute for Government 
funds. In view of this, it is my feeling, 
speaking as one member of the commit- 
tee, that the $58.5 million should be re- 
paid to the airlines. However, the ad- 
ministration did not formally request 
that our committee take such an action, 
although such a request has been subse- 
quently made and if the funds were in- 
cluded in the bill, I am advised that they 
would be subject to a point of order. 
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COAST GUARD 


The Coast Guard is one of the finest 
organizations in our Government. It has 
a reputation for being cost conscious, and 
the committee's $3,838,000 reduction for 

operating expenses is less than 1 percent 
below the budget. A substantial part of 
the $28 million increase recommended 
over last year is for the important marine 

environmental protection responsibili- 
ties of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill includes the 
full $96,682,000 requested for the capital 
acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ments program of the Coast Guard. The 
budget did not request nor did the com- 
mittee include funds for a new polar 
icebreaker. Testimony received during 
our hearings indicated that the Coast 
Guard is working on a system of charges 
to be levied against other Government 
agencies for the use of its icebreakers. 
It is anticipated that after these proposed 
user charges have been developed, a 
budget amendment will be submitted for 
a new icebreaker. I would support such 
a budget request. 

As most of you know, the budget pro- 
posed the transfer of necessary elements 
of the Coast Guard Selected Reserve 
training program to the Navy Reserve 
by the end of fiscal year 1972. The com- 
mittee saw little advantage in this pro- 
posal ‘and is recommending a $25.9 mil- 
lion appropriation to continue the Coast 
Guard Reserve. In so doing, we feel it is 
important for Coast Guard Reserve to 
develop a peacetime mission. The mis- 
sions of the regular Coast Guard are 
equally applicable in peace and war, and 
the programs of the Reserve should sup- 
plement these activities. 

The bill includes $14 million for the 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion program of the Coast Guard. The 
$4.5 million increase over last year is 
directed primarily toward increasing the 
capacity of our national marine trans- 
portation systems, improving the marine 
environment, and protecting public safe- 
ty at sea. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


As in past years, the committee rec- 
ommends virtually the entire amount re- 
quested by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. For operations, the bill includes 
$989,074,000 to be derived from the Air- 
port and Airway Trust Fund. 

There has been much controversy over 
the allocations of airport and airway 
trust fund moneys. It is my feeling that 
the basic authorization, Public Law 91- 
258, can be interpreted in at least two 
different ways. Section 14 of the Airport 
and Airway Development Act—title I of 
Public Law 91-258—has been interpreted 
by some as establishing priorities or mini- 
mum funding levels for certain programs. 
No such priorities or minimum levels are 
referred to in section 208 of the Airport 
and Airway Revenue Act—title II of 
Public Law 91-258—the section which 
establishes the Trust Fund. 

We are advised that there is legislation 
pending which could clarify this mat- 
ter. The committee, however, did not 
want to anticipate any changes which 
might finally be made in the basic au- 
thorization and, therefore, has not made 
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any substantial changes in the appro- 
priation format recommended in the 
President's budget. 

Briefly, the format proposed by the 
administration and included in the bill 
provides for funding airport planning 
and development, airways facilities and 
equipment, research and development, 
operation and maintenance of the air- 
ways system, administration of the air- 
ports program, and related support costs 
from the trust fund. The committee 
feels this structure is consistent with the 
existing legislative authorization, and did 
not change it in advance of any final ac- 
tion by the legislative committees and 
the House. 

The bill includes the full budget re- 
quest of $252,009,300 for facilities and 
equipment of the FAA. This amount in- 
cludes funds for 6 new air traffic control 
towers and 24 new airport surveillance 
radars. The specific locations for these 
facilities are contained in the committee 
report on page 12. 

The committee recommends a $280 mil- 
lion obligation level for airport develop- 
ment grants. In order to meet the pay- 
ments resulting from these obligations, 
the bill includes a liquidating cash ap- 
propriation of $92 million. The bill also 


includes $15 million for airport planning- 


grants. These appropriations are in addi- 
tion to the $196 million of appropriated 
but unexpended funds which were avail- 
able for the grants-in-aid programs as of 
May 31, when the committee concluded 
its hearings on the bill. 

The safety regulatory functions of the 
FAA are not financed out of the airport 
and airway trust fund. We have included 
a separate appropriation of $160 million 
for this purpose. These regulatory ac- 
tivities include the certification and 
inspection of pilots and aircraft, the 
training of regulatory inspectors, admin- 
istration of medical standards, and cer- 
tain research and development programs. 
As explained in the report, the air secu- 
rity guard program is also being funded 
under the safety regulation appropria- 
tion. 

With respect to the National Capital 
airports, the committee recommends 
$11,467,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance and $4,930,000 for construction. 
Under our recommendation, the $14.7 
million requested to expand the Dulles 
terminal building would be deferred. We 
provided $500,000 for the design con- 
tract in fiscal year 1970 and have ap- 
proved a reprograming of an additional 
$400,000 to complete the architectural 
and engineering work on the terminal 
building design. If this work is completed 
during the current year, the necessary 
excavating and grading could be started 
with existing unobligated funds. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


For salaries and expenses of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration we recom- 
mend a total of $99,447,000. This includes 
a direct appropriation of $7,110,000 and 
$92,337,000 to be derived by transfer. We 
held rather detailed hearings on this 
appropriation and made seven specific 
reductions totaling $9,735,000. The larg- 
est of these reductions was in the urban 
corridor demonstration program. While 
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this should be a good program, it is still 
in the planning stages and we felt that 
the funds recommended would allow the 
program to move forward at a reasonable 
rate. 

Under highway beautification, we rec- 
ommend a $10 million liquidating cash 
appropriation. The Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1970 provided for a revised pro- 
gram emphasis which will concentrate on 
the billboard removal portion of the pro- 
gram. The bill also includes a $30 mil- 
lion limitation on highway beautification 
obligations for fiscal year 1972. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act author- 
ized a number of new programs for which 
the committee has included funds. For 
example, we have included $4 million to 
initiate a demonstration project to elimi- 
nate or upgrade certain rail-highway 
crossings, $1 million to establish a long- 
range highway development program in 
the territories of the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa, and $15 
million to continue the construction of 
the Darien Gap Highway. 

The largest single item in the bill is a 
$4,661,393,000 liquidating cash appropria. 
tion for federally aided highway con- 
struction. No reduction below the budget 
is recommended in the construction pro- 
gram. About $3.2 billion of the funds 
recommended are for the Interstate Sys- 
tem, which is presently about 75 percent 
completed. 

A total of $25 million is provided for 
the right-of-way revolving fund. These 
funds will permit the acquisition of 
rights-of-way several years in advance of 
actual construction, thereby reducing 
potential inflationary pressures on prop- 
erty costs. 

For the forest highways and public 
lands highways programs, the committee 
recommends the budget requests of $25 
million and $5 million, respectively. The 
committee did not act on the budget pro- 
posal to rescind the unobligated balances 
of prior year contract authority for these 
programs. Such an action would have 
been legislation in an appropriations bill 
and would have been subject to a point 
of order. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

During the past year, the highway 
safety functions of DOT have been ele- 
vated to a separate operating admin- 
istration status within the Department. 
The operating expenses and contract re- 
search of this administration are funded 
under the traffic and highway safety ap- 
propriation. The $62,837,000 recommend- 
ed under this heading is $14 million less 
than the budget estimate and $19.9 mil- 
lion more than was provided for similar 
activities in fiscal 1971. The largest part 
of this increase, $15.5 million, is to con- 
tinue the alcohol safety action program. 
The demonstration projects under this 
program are an attempt to stimulate 
community level interest in reducing the 
high number of alcohol-related traffic 
fatalities. 

The committee has included the $9.6 
million requested for the construction 
of a highway safety compliance test fa- 
cility at East Liberty, Ohio. This facility 
will enable the Highway Safety Adminis- 
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tration to test cars, tires, and other mo- 
tor vehicle equipment to assure com- 
pliance with the Federal safety stand- 
ards. 

The other activity under this Adminis- 
tration is State and community highway 
safety. We recommend & $47 million ap- 
propriation for this matching grant pro- 
gram. In addition, the bill includes a $5 
million appropriation to the Federal 
Highway Administration for the safety 
standards which they administer. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

For the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, under salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Administrator, we recommend a 
$433,000 increase over fiscal year 1971. 
The Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 
imposed added responsibilities on this 
administration, particularly in the safe- 
ty area. In view of this, the committee 
has recommended appropriations of $7 
million for railroad research, which is 
primarily related to safety, and $5,481,- 
000 for the Bureau of Railroad Safety. 
These represent increases over fiscal year 
1971 of $3,550,000 and $656,000 respec- 
tively. 

The committee has deferred action on 
the high speed ground transportation re- 
search and development appropriation, 
since the required legislative authoriza- 
tion for this program has not yet passed 
the House. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 

For the administrative expenses of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion, we haye included the sum of $6.3 
million. This is nearly a $3 million in- 
crease over last year and will provide for 
115 additional positions. 

With this increase UMTA will have 
more than five times the number of per- 
sonnel it had 3 years ago. At that time 
our committee’s investigative staff re- 
ported that the many administrative de- 
ficiencies in this program were, in part, 
the result of inadequate personnel. With 
the personnel increases provided by the 
Congress over the past 3 years, there is 
no longer a manpower shortage in this 
administration. 

The bill includes a total of $52 million 
for mass transportation research and de- 
velopment. This represents a very sub- 
stantial increase in this area. The com- 
mittee is aware of the need to conduct 
urban transit research and demonstra- 
tions, and recognizes that a certain 
amount of this effort has to be somewhat 
experimental in the search for new tech- 
nology. As one member of the committee 
which reviews these projects, however, I 
tend to get the impression that large 
amounts of funds are being expended on 
projects which seem to be quite removed 
from the realities of mass transporta- 
tion. Although the committee has not 
specifically denied any individual pro- 
grams, it is expected that UMTA will 
carefully screen all research activities 
which are currently in progress or pro- 
posed to be initiated during the current 
year. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request of $150 million to liquidate grants 
which have been made under the con- 
tract authority provided in the basic 
legislation. 
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RELATED AGENCIES 

Title II of the bill includes $333,656,000 
for five transportation related agencies. 
This includes the sum of $7,150,000 for 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. This is a very important organiza- 
tion which investigates and determines 
the probable cause of all aviation acci- 


dents and selected surface transportation 


accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill includes the 
full amount requested by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for operating expenses. 
For payments to air carriers, we have in- 
cluded the sum of $53.6 million for nine 
local service and four Alaskan air car- 
riers. Although the budget did not con- 
tain a request for subsidy payments, the 
Chairman of the CAB testified that he 
felt a subsidy appropriation would be re- 
quired during the current year. These 
subsidy payments result from orders is- 
sued by the CAB, and are a legal obliga- 
tion of Government. The committee has 
provided what we consider to be sufficient 
funds to meet this obligation. 

For the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, we recommend an increase of $1.7 
million over the budget to cover the res- 
toration of 140 positions. This will give 
the Commission 1,865 permanent posi- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the admin- 
istration has chosen to attempt to cur- 
tail the regulatory activities of the ICC 
by continually reducing the Commis- 
sion’s employment level. This action is 
even more arbitrary when one considers 
that, under the Constitution, these regu- 
latory powers are vested in the legislative 
branch. 

It is the general public that suffers 
when the Commission’s regulatory ac- 
tivities are impaired. And we believe it 
is the responsibility of the Congress to 
provide the Commission with sufficient 
personnel to properly administer its reg- 
ulatory functions and to protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

This is the first year in which the 
Panama Canal has appeared in the 
transportation appropriations bill. For 
the Canal Zone Government, the bill in- 
cludes $50.8 million for operating ex- 
penses and $3.7 million for capital im- 
provements. For the Panama Canal Co. 
the committee recommends approval of 
the proposed $19.283 million limitation 
on general and administrative expenses. 

As mentioned earlier, the committee 
has approved the full $174,321,000 ad- 
vance appropriation requested for the 
Federal share of Washington, D.C., 
Metro system. 

In summary, I believe we have brought 
a good bill to the committee. In some 
areas, after considering all the facts, we 
have recommended that programs go 
forward at a faster rate than proposed 
in the budget. These increases notwith- 
standing, however, the bill is well within 
the total appropriations requested in the 
President's budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the bill as recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman’s statement mean that there 
is no money in the bill for a 13-mile rapid 
transit line to Dulles Airport? 

Mr. McFALL. There is no money in the 
bill for that purpose. It is not related, 
however, to the high speed ground appro- 
priation. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there money for re- 
search and development on that particu- 
lar project at any place in this bill? 

Mr. McFALL. No, there is not. 

Mr. GROSS. There is none at all? 

Mr. McFALL. Earlier in the year there 
was a request by the administration for a 
reprograming of existing funds for that 
project. This request was heard by the 
committee and was not approved. 

Mr. GROSS. And it was turned down? 

Mr. McFALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and I commend the committee for not 
dumping money into that particular 
project, certainly not at this time—for a 
rail line that would begin nowhere and 
end nowhere, or apparently at least about 
a mile from the terminal. It would be- 
gin somewhere on the beltway and would 
end about a mile from the main termi- 
nal at Dulles Airport. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I hesitated to interrupt the 
distinguished gentleman’s exposition of 
the bill as a whole. 

Mr. McFALL. I am glad the gentleman 
did not. I was trying to proceed as fast as 
possible. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the gentleman would not take a little 
additional time to go further into the 
matter of urban mass transit in this 
appropriation. I heard him say that they 
had reduced the administration request 
to something like $52 million, and cer- 
tainly I compliment him for that. But I 
understand that there is what is re- 
ferred to in the hearings, beginning on 
page 242 and continuing some pages, 
which I have had an opportunity to re- 
view, a “people movers” project, and 
certainly I can understand the need for 
this, whether it be in the downtown area 
to get out to where fresh air is or other- 
wise. 

I am not sure why these should be 
Federal projects, whether it be for that 
purpose, or to get to or from an airport, 
or to or from a World’s Fair, or whatnot. 
But specifically, I understand that in 
Morgantown, W. Va., they are planning 
to move 7,000 people an hour over a 2- 
mile distance from a retirement area to 
downtown, and that the cost has gone up 
from about $1 million per mile for this 
demonstration project to now something 
over $12 million per mile. Iam well aware 
of the importance of demonstration 
projects and research and development 
along those lines, but I would like to be 
reassured by the gentleman that this is 
an erstwhile and paramount considera- 
tion for use of taxpayers’ moneys, and 
that the committee has well founded a 
need for this type of program and this 
type of appropriation. 
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Mr. McFALL. The committee has 
looked at this project carefully, and we 
are well aware of the increase in the ex- 
pense of the project. We have been as- 
sured by the Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration that it is a worthwhile and 
innovative project in which they will 
determine how to move people over short 
distances. 

We have reduced the amount of money 
that is available for urban mass transit 
research and demonstrations. We have 
reduced the amount of money which 
will be going into the total R. & D. pro- 
gram. But this is the kind of project 
which we must have in order to meet 
the needs of people in certain areas such 
as airports, and crowded urban areas. 
I believe it is the kind of program we 
must experiment with in order to deter- 
mine how to move people within con- 
fined areas in the next two decades of 
development in mass transportation. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I would have no objection to 
that. As a matter of fact, I have amend- 
ments prepared concerning a limitation 
of funds for this project, and if it could 
be adequately explained to the members 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, I would consider 
refraining from offering those amend- 
ments at the appropriate time. Now to 
pursue the matter further, do they in- 
volve ionic induction propelled trans- 
portation, enclosed, suspended, air cush- 
ioned, or subterranean cars? 

Do they involve magnetic propulsion? 
Has the committee, before going along 
with this expenditure, satisfied itself 
that the Department of Transportation 
has, indeed, had people visit Lyon, 
France, where such a monorail system 
and such a magnetic or ionic induction 
eee system is in effect at this 

e? 

Mr. McFALL. This does not include 
those kinds of propulsion systems, which 
are geared to high-speed transportation. 

The Morgantown demonstration is 
concerned with low-speed ground trans- 
portation over a 2-mile distance experi- 
menting with the movement of people 
such as we would have within and 
around an airport. 

Mr. HALL. This involves only students 
then and not retired people living with- 
in this particular area? 

Mr. McFALL. The explanation I re- 
ceived is that it involved primarily the 
students of the University of West Vir- 


Mr. HALL. Many of them need to be 
moved, I am sure, but does this involve 
a continuous and/or carpet-type of 
movement? 

Mr. McFALL. It utilizes cars, and the 
construction of an elevated track system. 
It, of course, is innovative, but it does 
not include the type of high speed trans- 
portation the gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. HALL. Has the gentleman’s com- 
mittee convinced itself that the necessary 
officials of the DOT research and de- 
velopment, have at least gone to see 
the monorail transportation system in 
Seattle or Tokyo, which has been long 
in being and which most of us experi- 
enced at the international expositions 
there; or some of these other techniques, 
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before recommending to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole this necessary appro- 
priation? 

Mr. McFALL. The committee has dis- 
cussed this with the officials of the Mass 
Transportation Administration over a 
number of years. I believe I can assure 
the gentleman they are well aware of 
these other developments and they have 
really gone into the value of this par- 
ticular system of transportation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice under “Safety Regulation” on page 
14 of the report, there is an increase in 
the recommendation in the bill, which is 
an increase from the 1971 appropriation 
of $138 million to $160 million. 

One of the areas of deficiency in our 
national aviation program is that of pro- 
viding adequate safety equipment for our 
airports. We have had a tragic experience 
of this recently in my own State, and 
there are obvious defects there in the ex- 
isting airport. Can the gentleman say this 
would contribute toward an increase in 
the funds available for this program, or 
are there funds elsewhere in the bill that 
can be used for this purpose? 

Mr. McFALL. There is $160 million in 
the bill under the title “Safety Regula- 
tion.” As the gentleman points out, this 
is an increase from a level of about $138 
million in fiscal year 1971. This appro- 
priation involves the safety regulatory 
responsibilities of the FAA. In addition, 
there are other funds under a separate 
heading which provide for the 
equipment to insure the safety of our 
airways system. These funds have to do 
with ILS and other facilities. 

We put in approximately $252 million 
for “Facilities and Equipment.” In addi- 
tion, there was, at the time of our hear- 
ings, an additional $307 million in un- 
obligated funds for this purpose. So the 
FAA, we believe, has a sufficient amount 
of money for facilities and equipment 
and for these safety regulation activities. 

Mr, MONAGAN. I am sure, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gratmo) will go further into this, but be- 
fore closing I do want to compliment the 
chairman and the committee on the 
funds that have been made available for 
the Coast Guard. As the gentleman has 
said, it is within 1 percent, I believe, of 
the request. We seldom appreciate the 
scope of the activities of this service with 
its aids to navigation and oceanography 
and maritime law and search and rescue 
operations. 

Iam happy to see adequate funds have 
been made available for this purpose. 

Mr. McFALL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the efforts he certainly 
has demonstrated in trying to bring out 
adequate funding for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. I am disturbed by certain 
aspects involving air safety. 
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As my colleague from Connecticut (Mr. 
Monacan) indicated, less than a month 
ago we had a tragic air crash in my home 
city of New Haven, where many people 
were killed. In looking into this matter 
we find there are very many airports in 
the Nation which do not have instrument 
landing systems. I have heard the figure 
referred to as high as 50 percent of the 
airports in the country do not have in- 
strument landing systems. I find this 
shocking if we are really concerning our- 
selves with air safety. 

This is my question to the gentleman. 
I am told there is no request by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency in this budget for 
moneys for the installation of instru- 
ment landing systems at new locations 
this year. Would the gentleman address 
himself to that, please? 

Mr. McFALL. During the past 3 years 
we have provided for new instrument 
landing systems at 81 locations, at a 
cost of about $12.6 million. Only about 
50 percent, or $6.5 million, had been in- 
cluded in the budget. In addition, $5.7 
million has been appropriated to improve 
ILS facilities at 105 locations. 

Mr. GIAIMO. To clarify that further, 
as I understand it, they have been funded 
with the amount the gentieman men- 
tioned over the past 2 years. My infor- 
mation also is in this budget they have 
requested no moneys for the installation 
of ILS’s at any new locations. I find this 
very disturbing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California has consumed 32 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
the attention of the gentleman from New 
Haven, who referred to the accident 
which happened at the Tweed New 
Haven Airport. I had an investigation 
made of that. I was also interested, hav- 
ing flown out of the airport many times. 

I find that that airport has been sur- 
rounded and engulfed in litigation since 
1967, involving the cities of New Haven 
and East New Haven. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Haven. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let me say that the liti- 
gation has nothing to do with this prob- 
lem. The litigation involves the obtaining 
of additional land. 

Mr. CONTE. For a runway? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Not for a runway. It is 
for clear-zone airspace. The runway is 
already extended and is there. 

What I really want to say to the 
gentleman is that I also have looked into 
the matter of the air crash. We do not 
know as yet, any of us, what the evidence 
will bring out so far as the cause of the 
crash is concerned. 

Mr. CONTE. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Except that the evidence 
does seem to bear out that the aircraft 
came in at a very low altitude over water. 
In the minds of many people who are ex- 
perts it is conceivable an instrument 
landing system could well have avoided 
this and brought the plane in on a proper 
flightpath, which would not have caused 
the plane to come in at such a low alti- 
tude. 
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The fact remains that there are alto- 
gether too many airports in this country 
which do not have an ILS. I think all of 
us—and I know the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is, too—are committed to 
getting the most safety we possibly can 
in air travel these days. It disturbs me 
when I am told that the FAA requested 
no money in this budget for ILS systems. 

Mr. CONTE. I thought there was over 
$6 million in the budget for ILS systems. 
I would also point out that the 1969 
budget provided for an ILS system for 
Tweed Airport based on turbo-jet opera- 
tions. An ILS is scheduled for installa- 
tion in October 1971 at that airport. This 
is part of a purchase of 99 ILS’s under 
the 1969 contract. 

Mr. Chairman, I will put in an entire 
factsheet at this point in the RECORD 
rather than taking up the time of the 
committee here in regard to the Tweed 


Airport: 
Tweep-New Haven STORY 


RUNWAY EXTENSION STORY 


FAAP grant issued in 1967 to extend run- 
way from 4771 to 5600 feet. 

Extension completed October 1967. 

Strengthening of original 4771 feet for 
turbojets completed under another FAAP 
project in 1969. s 

National Airport Plan (1968 and 1969) rec- 
ommends extension from 5600 to 6300 feet 
to serve turbojet operations (DC-9-30). 

New Haven requested FAAP extension to 
6300 feet in 1968. Request denied due to 
litigation associated with previous exten- 
sion, J 

Presented status remains unchanged. - 


LITIGATION STORY 


In 1967, the FAA entered into a grant 
agreement with the City of New Haven for a 
Runway (02/20) extension from 4771’ to 
5600’ and land acquisition for a clear zone 
south of the Runway in the Town of East 
Haven. 

Extension completed and use made by 
turbojet aircraft. East Haven filed suit in 
Federal District Court to restrain Eastern 
Airlines jet operations and injunction order- 
ing the FAA to abate nuisances caused by 
jet operations. Administrator dismissed as 
defendant. Action against Eastern Airlines 
still pending. 

East Haven sued New Haven in Connecti- 
cut Superior Court to restrain expansion of 
the airport for failure to comply with State 
law for acquiring land. Court enjoined New 
Haven from maintaining clear zones over 
land acquired. 

To comply with order, city displaced 
threshold at point of extension. Thus, exten- 
sion is not being used for landings to the 
north and takeoffs to the south. 

U.S.A, (FAA) filed an action against City 
of New Haven and the Town of East Haven 
et. al.; for injunction to restrain City of 
New Haven against not complying with 
terms of the grant agreement and against 
Town of East Haven against doing anything 
to prevent the City of New Haven from com- 
plying with the grant agreement. Hearing 
was held last week before Judge Murphy who 
has reserved judgment. 


LITIGATION DEVELOPMENTS, NEW HAVEN 
AIRPORT 

The Eastern Regional Attorney's office has 
advised that the U.S. District Court has 
granted the preliminary injunction re- 
quested by the Government, ordered the 
opening of the full runway 2-20, and directed 
the Town of New Haven to take appropriate 
action to vacate the contempt order issued 
by the state court against the City of New 
Haven for the use of the runway extension. 
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The Town of East Haven has appealed the 
injunction to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. In accordance with this 
appeal, the Second Circult granted a stay on 
1 July 1971 of the District Court injunction 
but directed that the appeal be expedited. 
Accordingly, the appellant East Haven must 
file its brief by 16 July 1971, the Government 
its brief by 30 July 1971 and argument on 
the appeal has been set for 9 August 1971. 
ILS STORY 

ILS put in FY "69 budget based on turbo- 
jet operations, 

ILS scheduled for installation in October 
1971 (part of AIL purchase of 99 ILSs un- 
der 1969 contract). (NoTe.—No longer any 
turbojet operations and airport technically 
no longer qualifies.) 

No delay to date in ILS project and none 
expected. 

If runway extension case is not resolved 
glide slope will be installed on 4771 runway 
length. Would prefer to locate glide slope for 
5600 foot length. 

SAFETY STORY 

Last air carrier accident occurred on 1 
March 1958 when an American Airlines Con- 
vair suffered a gear collapse on take off. No 
injuries or fatalities. 

Over one million airport operations have 
been conducted safely since then. In calen- 
dar year 1970 there were 175,927 operations. 

Airport Control Tower commissioned 1 De- 
cember 1969. City built structure; FAA op- 
erates it. 

Runway End Identifier Lights (REILs) 
commissioned on Runway 2 in April 1964. 

Visual Approach Slope Indicator (VASI) 
commissioned on Runway 2 in July 1970. 

Convair 580 at maximum gross weight 
(50,000 lbs.) needs 4,160 feet of runway at 
sea level (well within safety limits at 
Tweed). 

RUNWAY WEIGHT STORY 

Runway 2 has been built to accommodate 

Dc-9-30 aircraft—110,000 lbs. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it was 
a pleasure to work once again this year 
with my very able colleagues on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend them and espe- 
cially our chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
MCcFALL). 

At times the transportation problems 
of this Nation seem positively insur- 
mountable: more Americans are killed 
every year on traffic-clogged highways 
than the total losses sustained by this 
country in Vietnam since 1961. The 
atmosphere is contaminated with over 
170 million tons of auto-caused smog. 
Sixty to seventy percent of our cities 
have been converted into parking lots, 
expressways, and airports. Delay time at 
New York’s three airports last year sub- 
stantially exceeded 100,000 hours and for 
a certain period of time, the Nation’s rail 
system seemed perilously close to col- 
lapse. 

Mindful of these factors and of the 
weakened state of our country’s econ- 
omy, the committee has the crucial 
responsibility of determining what im- 
provements are essential to meet and 
hopefully overcome these tremendous 
problems. In my estimation, the bill we 
are considering today evidences both the 
effort that went into it and the balance 
that must be struck between improving 
transportation systems and holding back 
inflationary spending. It recommends a 
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level of $7.98 billion, which is $305 mil- 
lion less than the total 1972 request and 
$444 million below last year’s appro- 
priation. 


TITLE I 


In title I of the bill, which covers the 
Department of Transportation itself, we 
cut $329.4 million from the administra- 
tion request and recommended a level of 
$2.39 billion. This is a $55.3 million de- 
crease from 1971. 

I should like now to discuss the recom- 
mendations for the items in title I, be- 
ginning with the Office of the Secretary. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The committee cut $244.1 million from 
the request for the Office of the Secre- 
tary and recommended $41.3 million. 
This is $252 million below the fiscal 1971 
appropriation. The bulk of this decrease 
is attributable to the termination of the 
Federal Government’s participation in 
the civil supersonic aircraft program. 

The committee cut $1 million from the 
request for salaries and expenses and 
recommended a level of $21.3 million. Of 
the requested 89 additional permanent 
positions, a total of 35 additional slots 
was allowed. No increase was allowed for 
the Office of Consumer Affairs since the 
committee believes that most consumer 
transportation inquiries concern one 
particular aspect of transportation. Con- 
sequently they can be handled by the 
respective modal administrations. 

An increase of nine positions was al- 
lowed for regional representatives. This 
will provide a full time regional represent- 
ative for each of the 10 regional councils 
plus one clerical position for each office. 

Under transportation planning, re- 
search, and development, the commit- 
tee cut $7.1 million and recommended 
$17.5 million. The entire appropriation 
is available for intermodal and other re- 
search since air traffic research will be 
refunded by a transfer from the trust 
fund; This represents a 150-percent in- 
crease in transportation research outside 
of the air traffic capacity area, 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. The gentleman just 
mentioned the transfer from the trust 
funds and those words struck me like a 
shoc< of electricity. 

We have had objections and complaints 
throughout the Rocky Mountain West 
that these funds received a year ago in 
trust have been used for administrative 
expenses within the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration and not for airport and air- 
way capital improvement. This is an ab- 
solute breach of trust. 

Has anything been done to take care 
of that situation and to see that these 
funds are used for the purposes for which 
taxes were levied? 

Mr. CONTE. The committee is very 
conscious of this. If the gentleman will 
read the testimony of the witnesses who 
appeared before our committee he will 
find that this bill contains $282 million 
which was taken from general revenues 
to be put into the trust fund in order to 
provide the total amount of necessary 
needed funds. I will go into that in more 
detail a little bit later. 
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Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, then the 
funds in the trust fund will be used for 
ILS improvements and no longer used 
for administrative expense? 

Mr. CONTE. Let me get down to the 
trust fund and I believe I will answer 
some of the questions which the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield later to me on this point 
because it is a very complicated matter? 

Mr. CONTE. I shall be glad to do so. 

The Department of Transportation has 
completed its requested report on its re- 
search and development activities. The 
report is reprinted in part 3 of the com- 
mittee hearings, beginning on page 730. 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. It includes a summary of the 
Department’s fiscal 1972 technological 
research and development program; a 
description of the management steps 
taken to assure a strong, integrated re- 
search and development program to meet 
the transportation needs of the Nation; a 
description of the specific programs 
underway to strengthen the policy form- 
ulation, planning, execution, and quality 
of the R. & D. program; and a discussion 
of steps taken to further strengthen the 
overall program. 

The committee feels the Department 
must have an organized, coordinated re- 
search program; and the substantial in- 
crease recommended refiects confidence 
that the initial steps taken to improve the 
Department’s research program will con- 
tinue. 

The committee approved the $500,000 
request for transportation research ac- 
tivities overseas—the special foreign cur- 
rency program. These funds will estab- 
lish cooperative research programs with 
Poland and Yugoslavia. The program 
with the former will concern itself with 
the field of telecommunications and will 
explore three areas of interest: mari- 
time distress, maritime navigation, and 
data communications. 

The program with Yugoslavia will in- 
volve transportation engineering areas 
related to bridging, tunneling, and urban 
transportation. Its objectives are to 
identify respective problem areas and co- 
ordinate a mutually acceptable research 
and development program leading to the 
development of transportation engineer- 
ing techniques and procedures mutually 
beneficial to American and Yugoslavian 
transportation programs. 

Regarding grants-in-aid for natural 
gas pipeline safety, the committee cut 
$500,000 and recommended that same 
figure for the program. This will provide 
for grants to State agencies to carry out 
a State natural gas pipeline safety pro- 
gram. Authorization for this program 
passed the House on June 21, 1971. 

For consolidation of departmental 
headquarters, the committee cut $500- 
000 and recommended $1.5 million. 
Six-hundred thousand dollars is ear- 
marked for the first full year cost of leas- 
ing employee parking space in the Nassif 
Building. Nine hundred thousand dollars 
is provided for relocation of the Depart- 
ment’s printing plant from Washington 
Navy Yard. Funds were disallowed for 
installation of a library sprinkler system 
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and for construction of a driveway en- 
trance to the building. 

As alluded to previously, the committee 
recommended no appropriation for the 
SST program. 

U.S. COAST GUARD 


Turning now to the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the committee recommended an increase 
of $12 million for a total level of $688.9 
million. 

Three and eight-tenths million was cut 
from operating expenses, with a level of 
$474 million being recommended. Activi- 
ties funded under this category include 
search and rescue, aids to navigation, 
merchant marine safety, icebreaking and 
oceanography. 

Much of the increase from last year’s 
appropriation is for marine environ- 
mental protection responsibilities. Other 
increases include maintaining existing 
facilities, operating new ones, and pro- 
viding additional staffing of training fa- 
cilities. 

The committee approved the $96.6 mil- 
lion request for acquisition, construction 
and improvements. Authorization for 
this program passed the House on April 
29, 1971. I would point out at this time 
that funds for bridge alteration previ- 
ously carried under this category have 
been transferred to a separate new ap- 
propriation and that the committee has 
recommended a $4.1 million increase for 
this activity. The total $7.1 million rec- 
ommendation will allow for alteration 
work on 8 bridges. 

No cut was made from the $71.3 mil- 
lion request for retired pay. The total 
average number of personnel on the re- 
tired rolls is estimated to be 14,909 in 
fiscal 1972, as compared with 14,281 in 
fiscal 1971, and 13,838 in fiscal 1970. 

The committee recommended an in- 
crease of $15.3 million for Reserve train- 
ing, bringing the total level for this ac- 
tivity to $25.9 million. 

The budget had proposed to phase out 
the Selected Reserve by June 30, 1972, 
and anticipated that thereafter, its re- 
sponsibilities would be assumed by the 
Navy Reserve. However, the committee 
discovered during its hearings that the 
Navy has no formal plans to implement 
the transfer of Selected Reserve func- 
tions to the Navy Reserve. Moreover, the 
committee believes that, contrary to the 
Defense Department's expectation, little, 
if any, savings in overhead costs of train- 
ing per individual would result under 
the proposed new arrangement. 

Consequently, the committee is recom- 
mending a continuation of the selected 
reserve program. However this recom- 
mendation does not constitute a com- 
plete endorsement of the program. I 
wholeheartedly concur with its sugges- 
tion that a peacetime mission be found 
for the reserve. I suggested during the 
hearings—part I, page 359—that the re- 
servists could be put to good use in in- 
specting boats on fresh water lakes and 
in patrolling such lakes. Not only would 
this provide tangible benefits to the tax- 
payers for their investment but also it 
should improve the motivation of indi- 
vidual reservists. 

The committee’s final recommenda- 
tion for the Coast Guard was a $3.6 mil- 
lion cut from the request for research, 
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development, test, and evaluation. A 
total of $14 million was approved. The 
reduction in the budget request is based 
on three factors: first, the estimated $2.5 
million unobligated balances as of June 
30, 1971; second, deferral of some of the 
13 new programs to be initiated at a first 
year cost of $15.15 million; and third, a 
reduction of 20 of the requested 50 new 
positions. 

The national data buoy development 
project, previously funded under this ap- 
propriation, has been transferred to the 
Department of Commerce’s National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTEATION 


Turning now to the Federal Aviation 
Administration, the committee cut a 
total of $31.6 million from its request 
and recommended a level of $1.49 billion. 

From operations, $2.5 million was cut 
and a level of $989 million was recom- 
mended. This appropriation, funded 
through the airport and airway trust 
fund, has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. 

The trust fund was established by 
Public Law 91-258. According to that 
statute, the operations activities and 
personnel to be funded under this ap- 
propriation include those pertaining to: 
first, air traffic control operation and 
maintenance; second, air navigation; 
third, communications; fourth, airway 
system supporting services; and fifth, 
those portions of DOT administrative 
expenses attributable to these and other 
programs financed with trust fund 
moneys. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation structure similar to that 
proposed in the budget and believes its 
recommendation is consistent with the 
legislative authorization. Legislation is 
currently being considered which could 
change the programs to be financed with 
trust fund moneys. Should this legisla- 
tion be enacted, the committee will give 
it due consideration in recommending 
future appropriations. 

The air security guard program, in- 
cluded in the budget here, has been 
transferred to the safety regulation ap- 
propriation and will be financed with 
general Treasury funds. 

All 927 new positions requested were 
approved, for a total of 49,322 operations 
personnel funded from the trust fund. 
Nearly all the increases are for maintain- 
ing equipment in the air traffic control 
and air navigation system. No additional 
air controller personnel were requested 
and none have been provided. Testimony 
during the hearings indicated that a sub- 
stantial number of the 9,496 new air 
traffic controller positions provided in 
fiscal years 1968 through 1971 are un- 
filled. 

The budget request of $252 million for 
facilities and equipment was approved 
without any cuts being recommended. 
Once again, the committee saw no merit 
in the proposed consolidation of “facil- 
ities and equipment” and “research and 
development” under one heading and 
recommended separate appropriations 
for each of these functions. Funds are 
included here for six air traffic control 
towers and 24 airport surveillance radars. 
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Also included is $15.9 million to relocate 
air traffic control towers. The locations 
involved are set out on pages 978 and 979 
of part 2 of the hearings. 

For research and development, the 
committee cut $10 million and recom- 
mended $63.3 million. Forty million dol- 
lars for activities previously funded un- 
der this appropriation was transferred in 
the 1972 budget to “facilities and equip- 
ment,” so actually research and develop- 
ment will show a substantial increase. 

No cut was made from the $107 mil- 
lion request for grants-in-aid for airports. 
The funds recommended include $92 mil- 
lion in liquidating cash for airport de- 
velopment grants and $15 million for 
airport planning grants. The FAA in- 
dicates that, as of May 31, 1971, $196 
million of appropriated but unexpended 
funds were available for this program. 
The $15 million for planning grants con- 
stitutes a $5 million increase from last 
year's appropriation. 

The committee cut $58.8 million from 
the Federal payment to the airport and 
airway trust fund. The Airport and Air- 
way Revenue Act of 1970 authorizes ad- 
ditional appropriations from general rey- 
enues to the trust fund as may be re- 
quired to make expenditures for certain 
FAA activities. Two hundred eighty-two 
million nine hundred thousand dollars 
is recommended to make up the deficit 
between user tax receipts and appropri- 
ations from the trust fund. 

Under safety regulations, the commit- 
tee cut $4.4 million and recommended a 
level of $160 million. This is essentially 
a new appropriation which for the most 
part was previously funded under “‘op- 
erations” and “research and develop- 
ment.” It can be divided into three major 
categories: First, funds to finance 5,269 
positions for FAA regulatory activities; 
second, a $8.6 million research pro- 
gram, including 207 positions, to conduct 
aircraft safety and medical research 
needed to modify Federal air regulations; 
and third, funds for the air security 
guard program. Authorizing legislation to 
finance the last program has not as yet 
been approved. Thus the committee is 
‘recommending that it be financed with 
general Treasury funds. 

No cut was made by the committee from 
the $11.4 million request for operation 
and maintenance of the National Capital 
Airport. While the National Airport is 
operating at a substantial profit, the net 
loss at Dulles Airport for fiscal 1972 is 
estimated to be $5.4 million. The net loss 
for the two airports is placed at $1.8 mil- 
lion, including depreciation and interest. 

For construction of the National Cap- 
ital Airport, the committee cut $14.7 mil- 
lion and recommended $4.9 million. The 
cut reflects the recommendation to defer 
the plan to expand the Dulles terminal 
building until architectural and engi- 
neering work on the design is completed. 
Should it be possible to begin the neces- 
sary excavating and grading work in 
fiscal 1972, the committee believes that 
existing unobligated funds could be used 
for this purpose. These funds stood at 
$8.8 million at the time of the hearings. 
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PEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut $17.3 million from 
the total request for the Federal High- 
way Administration and recommended a 
level of $27.2 million. 

From salaries and expenses, the com- 
mittee cut $9.7 million and recommended 
a total of $99.4 million; 23 of the 47 
requested new positions were denied. 
The committee believes that the High- 
way Administration should utilize the 
Office of the Secretary’s internal audit 
staff to a greater extent and thus ap- 
proved only two new positions for its 
projected program review division. 

The committee also believes that $5 
million—last year’s level—is adequate 
for the urban corridor project since the 
cities involved have not completed their 
planning studies and FHWA does not as 
yet know the costs of completing on- 
going projects. 

The committee made no cut from the 
$10 million request for highway beau- 
tification liquidation of contract au- 
thorization. The Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1970 provides for a revised pro- 
gram emphasis concentrated on remov- 
ing all nonconforming billboards along 
interstate and fFederal-aid primary 
highways by 1976. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars was cut from administrative 
expenses, with a total of $1.1 million be- 
ing recommended. Ten of the 20 addi- 
tional requested positions were approved. 

The committee cut $1 million from 
highway-related safety grants and rec- 
ommended $5 million. This appropria- 
tion provides liquidating cash to assist 
States and localities in implementing 
highway safety standards administered 
by FHWA. 

From rail crossings-demonstration 
projects, the committee cut $6 million 
and recommended a $4 million level. This 
will provide funds to eliminate or up- 
grade all public ground-level rail-high- 
way crossings near Greenwood, S.C., and 
along the route of the high-speed ground 
transportation demonstration projects 
between Washington and Boston. The 
committee believes it unlikely that the 
10-percent matching contribution re- 
quirements from the railroads can be 
met with respect to the Northeast cor- 
ridor project. 

The sum of $200,000 was cut from the 
request for territorial highways, with a 
$1 million level being recommended. This 
program, authorized by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, will assist the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and American Samoa 
in setting up a long-range highway de- 
velopment program. 

The committee cut $5 million from the 
Darien Gap Highway and recommended 
$15 million. These funds would provide 
for 25 positions to administer the first 
phases of construction of 250 miles of 
highway in Panama and Colombia. It 
has been estimated that it will take 10 
years to complete construction of the 
highway. 

From Federal-aid highways the com- 
mittee cut $8.6 million and recommended 
$4.66 billion. This will result in no re- 
duction of the construction program. 
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Work is e:wex completed or underway 
on 41,000 miles of the Interstate High- 
way System. 

The committee cut $10 million from 
the request for the right-of-way revolv- 
ing fund and recommended $25 million, 
since only about $30 million of the $75 
million appropriated to date has been 
expended. 

No cut was made from the $25 million 
request for forest highways. Nor was any 
cut made in the $5 million request for 
publi: lands highways. Also recom- 
mended was a $10 million limitation on 
obligations, the same as the budget esti- 
mate and $3 million less than the obli- 
gations estimated to be incurred in fiscal 
1971. 

The request of $5 million for improve- 
ments on the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway was denied. The Highway Act of 
1970 provided that no funds could be ex- 
pended for the reconstruction of the 
parkway until an agreement for this 
project was reached among the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the State of Maryland. 
Discussions on this agreement are still in 
a very early stage. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut a total of $14 mil- 
lion from the National Highway Trafic 
Safety Administration’s overall budget 
request and recommended a level of $72.4 
million. 

The sum of $14 million was cut from 
the request for traffic and highway 
safety, with a level of $62.8 million being 
recommended. The largest single in- 
crease under the activity is for the al- 
cohol safety action program: $15.5 mil- 
lion for the 29 ongoing demonstration 
projects. The total appropriation for this 
program is $21 million. 

The committee made no cut from the 
$9.6 million request for construction of a 
compliance test facility at East Liberty, 
Ohio. The facility will be equipped to 
conduct tests on automobiles, tires, and 
other motor vehicle equipment to assure 
compliance with Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards. 

From State and community highway 
safety, the committee cut $10 million 
and recommended a level of $47 mil- 
lion. Funds for all 16 safety standards 
are being provided partly by the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration and partly 
by the Traffic Safety Administration. If 
both appropriations are considered to- 
gether, an increase over fiscal 1971's 
level is being recommended. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut a total of $7.5 mil- 
lion from the budget request for the 
Federal Railroad Administration and 
recommended $14.4 million; $525,000 was 
cut from salaries and expenses of the 
Office of the Administrator, with $1.9 
million being recommended. The com- 
mittee believes that high priority should 
be given to issuance of initial railroad 
safety standards by October 1971. 

The committee cut $6.7 million from 
railroad research and recommended $7 
million. The committee expects the FRA 
to delineate specific, tangible accom- 
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plishments from research into train de- 
railments, collisions, and so forth; $300,- 
000 was cut from the Bureau of Rail- 
road Safety and $5.4 million recom- 
mended. No authorizing legislation has 
been enacted to continue the high speed 
ground transportation research and de- 
velopment program and thus no appro- 
priation has been recommended. 

No appropriation was requested or 
recommended for the Alaska Railroad 
Revolving Fund. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut $26.8 million from 
the total request for the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration and rec- 
ommended $58.3 million. 

Cut from the administrative expenses 
was $849,000, with $6.3 million being rec- 
ommended; 115 of the 190 additional po- 
sitions requested were approved. This 
includes 50 to establish field offices and 
four for the Financial Management Divi- 
sion, This increase will provide UMTA a 
total of 313 positions, five times the 
number it had 3 years ago. The committee 
expects proper auditing, accounting, en- 
gineering feasibility reviews, and cost 
analyses for all ongoing and future proj- 
ects. 

The committee cut $26 million from 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tions, and university research, and train- 
ing and recommended a total of $52 mil- 
lion; $5 million is recommended as 
UMTA’s contribution to the urban cor- 
ridor demonstration program in con- 
junction with the FHWA. 

As for liquidation of contract author- 
ization, the committee made no cut from 
the request of $150 million. It is recom- 
mending a limit on commitments in fiscal 
1972 to $800 million. This is $200 million 
more than the fiscal 1971 limitation and 
$400 million more than the 1971 limita- 
tion imposed by the executive branch. 

The importance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to mass transit 
can hardly be overemphasized. The ex- 
pansion of city boundaries and the ex- 
odus to the suburbs over the last decade 
have created millions of new commuters. 
It has been estimated that 18 million 
persons ride the Nation’s mass transit 
systems every day, and that almost 50 
million more drive to work in automo- 
biles. There are now 80 million cars, 
twice the number that existed in 1950, 
clogging areas in and around our cities. 

All this has created a huge problem. 
I pointed out in our hearings that traffic 
in central Philadelphia moves at 12 miles 
per hour, the same speed of horse-drawn 
carriages 100 years ago. To meet the 
mass transit crisis, it is imperative that 
UMTA be given solid and continuing 
support. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

No cut was made from the $749,000 
requested for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. No new posi- 
tions were requested. 

TITLE II 

Turning briefly to title II of the bill, 
the committee added $54 million and rec- 
ommended $333.6 million as follows: 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


The committee cut $92,000 from sal- 
aries and expenses for the National 
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Traysportation Safety Board and rec- 

ommended $7.1 million. Eight of the re- 

quested 10 new positions were approved. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

No cut was made from the $13.4 mil- 
lion request for salaries and expenses 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board. Of the 
16 additional positions approved: 10 were 
for the rates and fares program, three for 
handling the increased number of con- 
sumer complaints, and three for the 
Board’s enforcement program. 

No budget request for payment to air 
carriers was made. These payments re- 
sult from orders issued by the CAB and 
constitute a legal obligation of the Gov- 
ernment. If no appropriation is provided, 
the funds can be collected by a suit 
against the Government in the Court of 
Claims. To preclude this possibility, the 
committee recommended $53.6 million 
for subsidy payments. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

The committee added $1.7 million to 
the budget request for salaries and ex- 
penses for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and recommended a total 
level of $30.6 million. The committee be- 
lieved the effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion would have been seriously impaired 
had it adopted the proposed budget cuts. 
The recommended increase will provide 
an additional 140 positions. 

PANAMA CANAL 


The committee cut $132,000 from op- 
erating expenses of the Panama Canal 
Zone Government and recommended a 
level of $50.8 million. This appropria- 
tion represents an advance of funds that 
is repaid to the U.S. Treasury through 
charges for services furnished or from 
revenues of the Panama Canal Company. 

From capital outlay of the Canal Zone 
Government, the committee cut $1 mil- 
lion and recommended $3.7 million. 
These funds will finance necessary im- 
provements in educational facilities, hos- 
pitals, and clinics, and municipal facili- 
ties. This appropriation is repaid to the 
U.S. Treasury over the life of the capital 
asset through depreciation charges to 
the Canal Zone Government. 

The committee made no cut from the 
$19.2 million request for limitation on 
general and administrative expenses for 
the Panama Canal Company. 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 


Finally, no cut was made from the 
$174.3 million request for the Federal 
contribution to the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority. This is 
— EN appropriation for fiscal 
1 i 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity to detail the committee bill. I 
have certainly enjoyed serving as the 
ranking minority member on the Trans- 
portation Subcommittee and look for- 
ward to continued association with my 
able colleagues on it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, the prob- 
lem that some of us are having who were 
on the authorizing committee regarding 
the use of the trust fund as opposed to 
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the use of operations fund is that for this 
year you have for the operations of the 
FAA appropriated $989 million. However, 
the bill provides on page 9 for only $282 
million to come from the general fund. 

The result of this is that approximately 
$700 million is taken out of the trust 
fund which will drain this trust fund by 
the end of the year to zero. 

Now it was the intent, I believe of the 
House, when it passed the Expanded Air- 
ways Facilities Act that there be set aside 
each year for construction no less than 
$250 million for facilities and equipment 
and $280 million for grants in aid to air- 
ports. Now some of us will have an 
amendment to present later in the course 
of this debate, and I want to emphasize 
we are not in any way tampering with 
the figures for appropriations made by 
the committee—in other words, the same 
amounts would be appropriated and the 
same amount would be spent. 

But instead of taking all the approxi- 
mately $700 million from the trust fund, 
which was to be used for construction 
and using it for FAA operations, we are 
recommending that a portion remain in 
the trust fund for, as the point is made 
by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gramo), this was to be used for the 
construction of facilities at these air- 
ports. This was to construct the ILS sys- 
tem and other safety features. The point 
was very well made by the gentleman 
from Wyoming that we set this money 
aside through user taxes, not to be used 
to replace the general appropriations for 
the general operations of the FAA, but 
to leave the FAA where it had been with 
its regular operating funds to be appro- 
priated from the general fund, as it has 
been in the past. 

This trust fund was set aside in order 
to contruct the facilities we need to keep 
people from being killed around the 
United States. 

I would ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that, rather than 
adding $293 million from the general 
fund by this bill, what you really have 
done is that you have, instead of appro- 
priating some $900 million from the gen- 
eral fund, you have appropriated only 
$282 million, and you are taking the re- 
mainder of approximately $700 million 
from the trust fund? 

Mr. CONTE. Of course, that is abso- 
lutely right, and who is going to argue? 
Where does that money go? A good por- 
tion of that money goes for air con- 
trollers and for the other operating ex- 
penses that are involved, including op- 
eration of traffic control systems, instal- 
lation of material services, maintenance 
of traffic control systems, administration 
of flight standards, administration of 
medical standards—where is this money 
going to come from? That is the whole 
idea. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Let me finish and then 
we will return to your inquiry. We have 
got to take that money from the trust 
fund, and that was the intent of the law. 
The law is very specific and clear. It says 
that this trust fund money should be 
used for air traffic control, air naviga- 
tion, communication, or supporting as- 
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sistance for the airway system. That is 
exactly what we are doing here. What we 
also are doing is making the taxpayers 
of this country who do not use the air- 
ways—which is about what? Ninety per- 
cent of the people do not use the air- 
ways—we are making them subsidize the 
people who use the airways to the tune 
of $282 million. And what the gentleman 
wants to do is to make the general tax- 
payers, who are carrying too heavy a 
burden right now, subsidize this area 
even further. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let us take that last 
point first. Yes, we do want to make the 
general taxpayer pay for the expense of 
having a good air traffic system in this 
country. We do not have earmark taxa- 
tion principles in this Nation. People pay 
their taxes to support public schools, 
whether or not they have children who go 
to these schools. People pay their taxes to 
pay subsidies to farmers as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts well knows, 
whether or not they are involved in agri- 
culture. People pay taxes in this Nation 
to subsidize a merchant marine, whether 
or not they are involved in it. People pay 
taxes to support people on welfare 
whether the taxpayer is involved in any 
way with it or not. So that argument 
leaves me cold. 

Mr. CONTE. First of all, I cannot con- 
ceive of a tax on welfare recipients. It is 
ridiculous to speak of taxing the pay- 
ments on welfare assistance. 

The second untenable argument is in 
relation to sending children to school. 
Children have to go to school and have 
to be educated, but people do not have to 
fly in an airplane. They can drive an 
automobile or take a train. We have a 
Highway Trust Fund, and the people who 
drive automobiles support the Highway 
Trust Fund. We build roads with that 
money. 

If the taxpayers only knew, we previ- 
ously used Trust Fund moneys to provide 
air guards to prevent airline hijackings. 
But this year the committee, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MCcFALL), and myself has 
removed that item from the Trust Fund 
and financed that activity with general 
revenues. As a result, the general tax- 
payer is now paying for air guards to pro- 
vide safety for the airline-flying public. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Is it not true 
that in every case mentioned by the gen- _ 
tleman from Connecticut the People who’ 
are beneficiaries cannot afford to Pay the 
cost of the service for which they are 
being subsidized, and is it not equally 
true that there is probably no class of 
people in this country so affluent and so 
well able to pay for the cost of serving 
them as those people who ride on the 
airplanes? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairm 
onan yield? wala ie. 

. CONTE. I yield to man 
from Washington” i ae 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
problems with the Air Traffic Control 
System and the reason for general fund 
support is the fact that over 25 percent 
of the system is for the benefit of the 
military, and it is carried in this budget. 

A second point is the danger which is 
caused by flying in and out of cities. The 
Air Traffic Control System is used for the 
protection of the general public in the 
vicinity of the airways. ' 

I agree with the gentleman, we 
should perhaps arrive at a compromise 
figure on this but, if we clean out this 
fund entirely, we will be left in the city 
of Boston and the city of New York, for 
instance, with no funds available in fu- 
ture years to try to correct those airport 
deficiencies and make them safer. 

Mr. CONTE. I can sympathize with the 
gentleman, but no one is trying to clean 
out the fund. Next year this money will 
be coming in again. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if I understood the gentleman from 
Washington correctly, that the cost of 
the military operations of the Air Traf- 
fic System is paid out of the trust fund? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is what is proposed 
here. 

The Air Traffic Control System is ap- 
portioned between the general aviation, 
military, and commercial traffic. That 
is the basis on which the FAA puts in 
its application for funding of the total 
system. Therefore, we do not believe that 
user fees should be charged for the total 
cost. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is my 
understanding that the amount of money 
expended for civil aviation, for the air 
navigation system, and for the air traffic 
control system is taken out of the trust 
fund. There is a separate account for 
the regulatory functions of the FAA. 

Mr. ADAMS. The military operations, 
however, are included in the general fig- 
ure of $989 million for FAA operations 
within the FAA. Separate accounts may 
be kept, but it is all in their general op- 
erations figure, and if we take all the 
money for operations, out of the trust 
fund then we are in the position of 
spending user tax fund for the allocated 
military costs. 

Mr. BOLAND. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, although I 
think there is a controversy here, there 
is no question about it. The gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. ApaMs) and a 
great number of members in the author- 
izing committee are concerned about the 
fact that we or the FAA is taking a con- 
siderable amount of money out of the 
budget to pay for operations. 

As I recall at the time the bill was 
passed, which is now Public Law 91-258, 
there was discussion with respect to what 
would be paid for out of the Airport Air- 
ways Trust Fund, and there were some 
priorities. However, I think the opera- 
tions of the Air Traffic Control System 
should be funded out of the trust fund, 
and this is precisely what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
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said. The budget includes a half billion 
dollars just for air traffic control, that is 
the people who actually run the Air 
Traffic Control System. 

The question is whether or not it 
ought to be paid for by the people who 
use the airways, or whether or not it 
ought to be paid for by all the taxpayers 
of the Nation. There are some people 
who say it ought to be paid for by all the 
taxpayers. In my judgment, I do not 
think so, and I agree with the position 
taken by my colleague and the position 
of the subcommittee and the position 
of a great number of Members of Con- 
gress, and particularly members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

As the gentleman from Washington 
knows, this was a separate bill. The user 
tax hearings were developed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. And the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was involved in that part of 
the bill having to do with establishing 
the funds for the construction of airports, 
and facilities, and equipment, and other 
things. So there was a difference of opin- 
ion between the two committees and 
among the members of the committees 
with respect to what the user taxes would 
pay for. 

I have no quarrel with the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee now 
deciding that it ought to bring a new bill 
to the floor and precisely delineate where 
those costs ought to be allocated, and let 
the Congress work its will. But I do not 
believe we ought to do it in this bill. I 
believe we ought to wait until the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
the legislative committee, brings a bill to 
the floor. Then we can debate it and de- 
termine precisely what the feeling of the 
majority of the Members of the whole 
Congress is with respect to what should 
be charged to the Airport and Airway 
Trust Fund. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further briefly, in reply 
I would state that the problem we have 
here is one of already established legis- 
lative priorities. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
should delineate and correct the author- 
izing legislation so there is no contro- 
versy. But it was clearly stated in the 
debate and clearly set forth in the bill 
that facilities and equipment, in the 
amount of $280 million, and that airway 
construction—in other words, grants-in- 
aid—to the extent of $230 million would 
be covered. In other words, these amounts 
were authorized, and then if there were 
something left over in the trust fund this 
could go into operations, under the op- 
eration of title II. 

The amendment we will be discussing 
will be simply to protect the established 
priorities that were intended in the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

It is not that any more money will be 
spent. In other words, we are not chang- 
ing the spending of $107 million, as is set 
forth in the bill, on grants-in-aid. The 
money above the $107,000,000 would re- 
main in the trust fund until next year. 
If we do not act we will find that it is 
gone and the authorizing committee will 
have nothing to operate on next year. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
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gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man is correct when he says that the 
airport and airway trust fund will 
probably be exhausted in fiscal year 1972. 
I believe there would be about $1.4 bil- 
lion in there. This money is being ex- 
pended under this bill. 

I do not have any problem in the fact 
that there will be no money left in the 
airport and airway trust fund. More 
money will be generated by user charges 
next year. 

If there is a necessity and a require- 
ment for additional appropriations for 
facilities and equipment and for grants- 
in-aid to airports, the Appropriation 
Committee, I believe, will provide these 
funds. 

In this bill alone we are appropriating 
$107 million for grants-in-aid to the 
airport programs. In addition, they have 
almost $200 million which has been 
appropriated but is unexpended. So; I 
have no fear that there will not be any 
money left, so that we will not be able 
to take care of the priorities established 
under the substantive legislation for 
grants-in-aid to airports and for facil- 
ities and equipment. 

If there is no money in the trust fund, 
the subcommittee and the committee 
and the Congress would have an obliga- 
tion, I believe, to appropriate sufficient 
funds to go ahead on the same timetable 
and on the same basis that the au- 
thorizing committee desires we go ahead. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It will be brief, 
because most of the answers to my ques- 
tions have been developed in the colloquy 
which has occurred. 

I do believe the authorizing Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
also the Ways and Means Committee will 
have to address this question, and 
quickly, because the people who are 
utilizing the airport and airway facilities 
of this country with the airport and 
airway trust fund to finance those 
facilities, do not feel they are getting 
their money’s worth. I am pleased to see 
the Appropriations Committee members 
are aware of this, as evidenced by the 
comments here today. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has consumed 36 minutes. 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Tlinois 
(Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to discuss 2 points. 

The first relates to the subject which 
was the center of controversy at the time 
the House debated the termination costs 
of the SST some months ago, to which 
reference was made by my good friend 
the chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MCFALL). 

It relates to the question of the return 
of the funds contributed by the airlines 
to the Boeing Co. pursuant to contracts 
the airlines had with that company. The 
sum involved is $58.5 million. I propose 
when the committee returns to the House 
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to place in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the actual contracts between the 
airlines and the Boeing Co. under which 
the $58.5 million was made available for 
the construction of phase 3 of the SST. 

I want at this time only to read para- 
graph 3 of those contracts, which reads 
as follows: 

3. Neither Boeing nor the U.S. Government 
shall have any obligation pursuant to this 
Agreement to: 

(a) complete the design, development, 
fabrication, or test of any SST prototype 
aircraft; 

(b) manufacture, sell, or offer to sell any 
SST aircraft; or 

(c) return or refund, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, any money contributed 
pursuant to this Agreement. 


This is a very specific provision, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the members of the 
committee will want to consider it in 
coming to their decision on repayment 
of the money. 

The second point I want to discuss, 
Mr. Chairman, relates to the matter 
raised by my good friend from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Grarmo). Earlier in the debate 
he raised the question as to why there 
were not additional installations of ILS. 

I went into the question in the hear- 
ings, and my interrogation appears on 
page 494 of part II of our hearings. I 
asked the question there of Mr. Shaffer, 
the Administrator of FAA: 

Why is it that you have not requested 
funds for additional ILS systems for fiscal 
year 1972? 


And Mr. Shaffer replied: 

Basically because we have 158 on order in 
the pipeline for 138 different installations. 
This will essentially saturate our ability to 
do the installation and checkout job over 
the calendar period that this budget covers. 


Mr. Chairman, my impression upon re- 
ceiving that answer—and I think it was 
the committee’s impression, also—was 
that there were to be installed during 
this fiscal year the 158 ILS systems that 
were on order. I repeat the word “in- 
stalled.” I find upon calling the FAA a 
few moments ago that there are sched- 
uled for installation during fiscal year 
1972 only 58 ILS systems. During the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1971 and 
1972 there will be completed a total of 
86. I consider this a very shocking reve- 
lation, Mr. Chairman. I will not desig- 
nate the reply during the hearing as de- 
ceptive, but certainly, it did not give the 
complete information to the committee. 
We of the committee appropriated suffi- 
cient funds for the installation of the 
full number of 158. That money has been 
made available to the FAA. The fact that 
only 58 are scheduled for installation 
during fiscal year 1972 means to me 
that too many airports in the country 
will still have a most -unfortunate gap 
in the equipment which will make those 
airports safer for passenger flight. It is 
an unacceptable situation to have so few 
systems installed during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend my 
good friend (Mr. Gramo) for raising this 
point. I certainly intend to explore it 
thoroughly when the FAA appears be- 
fore the committee again. 

The contract referred to is as follows: 
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[Form 1 dated 4/7/67] 


GROUP 1. AIRLINE CONTRIBUTION AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE BoEING COMPANY AND 


This agreement, entered into as of the ist 
day of May, 1967, between The Boeing Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation (hereinafter 

a 
(hereinafter 
called the Airline). 
WITNESSETH ; 

Whereas, the Airline and the United States 
Government represented by the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration (FAA) have entered 
into a United States Supersonic Transport 
Delivery Position Agreement (Delivery Posi- 
tion Agreement) pursuant to which the Air- 
line has reserved ( ) com- 
mercial supersonic transport (SST) produc- 
tion aircraft delivery positions; and 

Whereas, Boeing and the United States 
Government have entered or may enter into 
a research and development agreement (the 
Phase III Contract) pursuant to which Boe- 
ing will design, develop, fabricate and test 
two SST prototype aircraft and perform other 
SST research and development work, and 
Boeing and the United States Government 
will each bear a portion of the cost thereof; 
and 

Whereas, the Airline has an interest in 
having such SST research and development 
work performed; and 

Whereas, a contribution by the Airline to- 
wards the cost of performing such SST re- 
search and development work would benefit 
all parties concerned. 

Now, therefore, the parties agree as follows: 

1. The Airline agrees to pay to Boeing in 
1968 (a) on or before January 12, 1968, the 
sum of US, $ ($500,000 per SST air- 
craft delivery position reserved with the 
FAA) and (b) on or before March 31, 1968, 
the further sum of US. $. ($500,000 
per SST aircraft delivery position reserved 
with the FAA), as a contribution to the costs 
incurred and to be incurred by Boeing in 
performing such SST research and develop- 
ment work. 

2. Boeing to use the funds contrib- 
uted by the Airline hereunder, and by other 
airlines signing agreement substantially 
identical to this Agreement (Group 1 Con- 
tributors), solely for the performance of the 
Phase III Contract and to reduce the U.S. 
Government's obligations under said Con- 
tract. by the amount of such contributions. 

3. Neither Boeing nor the U.S. Government 
shall have any obligation pursuant to this 
Agreement to: 

(a) complete the design, development, fab- 
rication or test of any SST prototype air- 
craft; 

(b) manufacture, sell, or offer to sell any 
SST aircraft; or 

(c) return or refund, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, any money contributed 
pursuant to this Agreement. 

However, in the event that Boeing does 
undertake to manufacture and sell any SST 
aircraft and, as a result, Boeing becomes ob- 
ligated to pay royalties to the United States 
Government pursuant to the terms of Ex- 
hibit G to the Phase III Contract (including 
any amendment thereto or other agreement 
between Boeing and the United States Gov- 
ernment which supersedes such Exhibit G), 
Boeing shall pay to the Airline, and other 
Group 1 Contributors pro rata, based upon 
the amount contributed by each, the first 
royalties payable under Exhibit G, up toa 
maximum of $1,500,000 or each $1,000,000'con- 
tributed by the Airline. Boeing and the 
United States Government shall haye the 
right to amend or waive any provisions of 
Exhibit G without the consent of the Airline; 
provided that no change shall be made in the 
obligation of Boeing to pay to the Group 1 
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Contributors the first royalties payable un- 
der Exhibit G, up to a maximum of $1,500,- 
000 for each $1,000,000 contributed, without 
the written consent of all of the Group 1 
Contributors. 

4. Termination of the Phase III Contract 
by the United States Government prior to 
the date on which any payment provided 
for in paragraph 1 of this Agreement is re- 
ceived by Boeing or prior to the date on which 
such payment is due under said paragraph, 
whichever date first occurs, shall relieve the 
Airline of its obligation to make such pay- 
ment. However, termination of the Phase 
III Contract by the United States Govern- 
ment on or after the date on which any such 
payment is received by Boeing or the date 
on which any such payment is due, which- 
ever date first occurs, shall not obligate Boe- 
ing or the U.S. Government to refund such 
payment nor relieve the Airline of its obliga- 
tion to make such payment. 

5. Boeing agrees that, if Boeing under- 
takes to manufacture and sell any SST pro- 
duction aircraft, Boeing will offer to the Air- 
line a definitive purchase agreement cover- 
ing the purchase and sale of the SST produc- 
tion aircraft represented by the delivery posi- 
tions reserved by the Airline under its De- 
livery Position Agreement. However, if the 
Airline and Boeing do not sign a mutually 
satisfactory definitive purchase agreement 
for the sale by Boeing to the Airline of such 
SST production aircraft within six (6) 
months after the date Boeing first sub- 
mits a draft of such agreement to the 
Airline, the Airline shall lose all rights to 
such delivery positions. Such loss, however, 
shall not affect the rights and obligations 
of the Airline and Boeing under paragraphs 
1 through 4 of this Agreement. To the extent 
the matter is subject to Boeing’s determina- 
tion, Boeing does not intend to require pay- 
ments in advance of delivery of such SST 
production aircraft in excess of fifty percent 
(50%) of the aggregate purchase price of 
all such aircraft, payable in installments to 
be scheduled equitably over the period be- 
tween the signing of the definitive purchase 
agreement and six (6) months prior to de- 
livery of the first such aircraft, based on air- 
craft lead time, Boeing’s investment in the 
program and anticipated expenditure curves, 

6. This Agreement shall be deemed termi- 
nated on December 31, 1967, and of no force 
and effect whatsoever after that date unless, 
after April 7, 1967 and prior to January 1, 
1968: 

(a) The United States Government exe- 
cutes the Phase III Contract, and 

(b) Congress appropriates funds towards 
the financing of all or any portion of the 
costs of the Phase III Contract work. 

7. This Agreement supersedes and replaces 
Research and Development Participation 
Agreement No. ..-. between Boeing and the 
Airline, entered into as of March 8, 1967, and 
all understandings, commitments, conditions 
and amendments relating thereto except the 
Delivery Position Agreement. 

8. This Agreement shall have no force or 
effect whatsoever unless, on or before May 5, 
1967, two copies hereof, executed on behalf 
of the Airline, are received by Boeing. 


[Form 2 dated 5/1/67] 
GROUP 2. AIRLINE POSITION RESERVATION AND 
CONTRIBUTION AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 


BOEING COMPANY 

AGREEMENT No. —— 

This agreement, entered into as of the 
—— day of , 19—, between The 
Boeing Company, a Delaware corporation 


AND 


> 
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(hereinafter called Boeing), and 
, & —— corporation (herein- 
after called the Airline). 


WITNESSETH : 


Whereas, Boeing and the United States 
Government represented by the Federal Ayia- 
tion Administration (FAA) have entered into 
a research and development agreement (the 
Phase III Contract) pursuant to which Boe- 
ing will design, develop, fabricate and test 
two commercial supersonic transport (SST) 
prototype aircraft and perform other SST 
research and development work; and 

Whereas, the cost of such SST research 
and development work will be borne by Boe- 
ing, the U.S. Government and the airlines 
that make contributions towards the cost 
of such SST research and development work 
pursuant to agreements with Boeing; and 

Whereas, the Airline desires to reserve one 
or more delivery positions for SST production 
aircraft. 

Now, therefore, the parties agree as follows: 

1. The Airline agrees to pay to Boeing (a) 

, the sum 
8. ($375,000 per SST aircraft 
delivery position reserved pursuant to this 
Agreement) and (b) in on or before 
, the further sum of U.S. $ 
($375,000 per SST aircraft delivery position 
reserved pursuant to this Agreement) for the 
purpose of reserving delivery positions for 
SST production aircraft and as a contribu- 
tion to the costs incurred and to be in- 
curred by Boeing in performing such SST 
research and development work. 

2. Boeing agrees to use the funds contrib- 
uted by the Airline hereunder, and by 
other airlines signing agreements substanti- 
ally identical to this Agreement (Group 2 
Contributors), solely for the performance of 
the Phase III Contract and to reduce the 
U.S. Government’s obligations under said 
Contract by the amount of such contri- 
butions. 

3. Neither Boeing nor the U.S. Government 
shall have any obligation to: 

(a) complete the design, development, fab- 
rication or test of any SST prototype aircraft; 

(b) manufacture, sell, or offer to sell any 
SST aircraft; or 

(c) return or refund, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, any money contributed 
pursuant to this Agreement. 

However, in the event that Boeing does 
not undertake to manufacture and sell any 
SST aircraft and, as a result, Boeing becomes 
obligated to pay royalties to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment pursuant to the terms of Exhibit G 
to the Phase III Contract (including any 
amendment thereto or other agreement be- 
tween Boeing and the U.S. Government which 
supersedes such Exhibit G), Boeing shall pay 
to the Airline, and other Group 2 Contribu- 
tors, on a first in-first out basis (based on the 
time of receipt by Boeing of the executed copy 
of the Airline Position Reservation and Con- 
tribution Agreement), the first royalties 
payable under such Exhibit G, following 
satisfaction of all of Boeing’s obligations to 
make payments from such royalties to the 
Group 1 Contributors pursuant to their 
agreements with Boeing. 

Such royalty payments to the Airline shall 
not exceed one hundred percent (100%) of 
the amount contributed by the Airline for 
each delivery position reserved under this 
Agreement; provided, however, such royalty 
payments to the Airline shall not exceed 
seventy-three and one-third percent (7344 % ) 
of the amount contributed by the Airline 
for any delivery position reserved under this 
Agreement in the event the Airline does not 
enter into a definitive purchase agreement 
with Boeing for the sale by Boeing to the 
Airline of the aircraft relating to such de- 
livery position within six (6) months after 
Boeing first submits a draft of such agree- 
ment to the Airline. Boeing and the U.S. 
Government shall have the right to amend 
or waive any provision of Exhibit G without 
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the consent of the Airline, provided that no 
change shall be made in the obligation of 
Boeing to the Airline under the two preced- 
ing sentences. 

4. If Boeing undertakes to manufacture 
and sell to the commercial airlines any SST 
production aircraft, Boeing will reserve for 
the Airline the following () 
delivery positions: -....-.-------. Said num- 
bered positions may, at Boeing's option, be 
rescheduled to earlier available positions 
prior to signing the definite purchase 
agreement provided for in paragraph 5 of 
this Agreement, Said numbered positions are 
for aircraft purchased in essentially the 
standard configuration, including standard 
options. The position of any aircraft incor- 
porating customer requested deviations from 
the standard configuration will be subject to 
adjustment, if Boeing determines such devia- 
tion would delay delivery, and subsequent 
positions will be subject to accelera- 
tion. Any such adjustment or acceler- 
ation will be made or provided for in the 
definitive purchase agreement. Prior to sign- 
ing the definitive purchase agreement, Boe- 
ing may, at its option, convert said numbered 
positions to a schedule provided for delivery 
during or before specified months. Such 
monthly schedule shall be consistent with 
the sequence of such numbered positions 
and be based on the applicable production 
rate then in effect. Such conversion shall re- 
lease Boeing from any obligation under this 
Agreement with respect to the sequence of 
delivery of the aircraft to be covered by such 
purchase agreement. 

5. If Boeing undertakes to manufacture 
and sell to the commercial airlines any SST 
production aircraft, Boeing will offer to the 
Airline a definitive purchase agreement 
covering the purchase and sale of the SST 
production aircraft represented by the de- 
livery positions reserved in paragraph 4 above. 
Definitive purchase agreements under which 
the delivery schedule is in the form of num- 
bered delivery positions, will contain suitable 
provisions for adjustment of delivery posi- 
tions to prevent an unforeseen delay in de- 
livery of any aircraft from delaying delivery 
of subsequent aircraft. If the Airline and 
Boeing do not sign a mutually satisfactory 
definitive purchase agreement for the sale by 
Boeing to the Airline of the SST production 
aircraft relating to any such reserved de- 
livery position within six (6) months after 
the date Boeing first submits a draft of such 
agreement to the Airline, the Airline shall 
lose all rights to such delivery position. To 
the extent the matter is subject to Boeing's 
determination, Boeing does not intend to 
require additional payments in advance of de- 
livery of such SST production aircraft in 
excess of fifty percent (50 percent of the ag- 
gregate purchase price of all such aircraft, 
payable in installments to be scheduled 
equitably over the period between the sign- 
ing of the definitive purchase agreement and 
six (6) months prior to delivery of the first 
such aircraft, based on aircraft lead time, 
Boeing's investment in the program and an- 
ticipated expenditure curves. 

6. Termination of the Phase III Contract 
by the U.S. Government prior to the date on 
which any payment provided for in para- 
graph 1 of this Agreement is received by 
Boeing or prior to the date on which such 
payment is due under said paragraph, which- 
ever date first occurs, shall relieve the Air- 
line of its obligation to make such payment. 
However, termination of the Phase III Con- 
tract by the U.S. Government on or after the 
date on which any such payment is received 
by Boeing or the date on which any such 
payment is due, whichever date first occurs, 
shall not obligate Boeing or the U.S. Govern- 
ment to refund such payment. 

7. This Agreement shall not be deemed to 
be an option or contract to purchase or sell 
any aircraft. 

8. The Airline shall not sell, assign, or 
transfer any of its rights under this Agree- 
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ment, except as a result of merger with, or 
acquisition of its assets by another Company. 

9. If for any reason Boeing does not manu- 
facture and sell the SST aircraft to any 
commercial airline, this Agreement shall be 
deemed terminated and Boeing shali retain 
all amounts paid hereunder. 

10. This Agreement shall be deemed termi- 
nated on December 31, 1967, and of no force 
and effect whatsoever after that date unless, 
after April 7, 1967 and prior to January 1, 
1968, Congress appropriates funds towards 
the financing of all or any portion of the 
costs of the Phase III Contract work. 

11. This Agreement shall have no force or 
effect whatsoever unless, on or before 

two copies hereof executed on behalf 
of the Airline, and the payment required by 
paragraph 1 hereof are received by Boeing. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. KUYKENDALL), 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
when the spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Federal 
Aviation Administration came before the 
subcommittee, to discuss a piece of legis- 
lation that has recently been passed out 
from the Aviation and Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
spokesmen for the administration started 
talking to our committee about what the 
intent of Congress was and what the in- 
tent of our committee was in drawing 
up the details of the airport and air- 
ways trust fund. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it did not take 
the chairman on that day many mo- 
ments to make clear the fact that he 
did not want to be told what the intent 
of our committee was, that he was very 
well aware of what the intent of our 
committee was since he was sitting in 
on all of the markup of the airport and 
airways trust fund legislation. 

Granted, Mr. Chairman, that the FAA 
and the DOT have used—I will use the 
term “diverted’—airport and airway 
trust funds into general administration 
in a perfectly legal way, because there 
were loopholes in the law that allowed 
this to be done legally. 

However when those of us on the Com- 
merce Committee and the Ways and 
Means Committee authorizes a taxation 
on gasoline for general aviation, a ticket 
tax for the riding public, the licensing 
fee that every owner of the very smallest 
aircraft up to the largest in this coun- 
try has to pay, we did this, of course, 
under the gun of a great many people. 
Almost all of us who were directly re- 
sponsible in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and in the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce committed 
ourselves to the taxpaying public that 
these funds would be used primarily in 
three areas. 

First, they would be used for safety; 
that is, facilities including the airways 
safety devices such as the ILS systems 
that you heard the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Giarmo) and the gentle- 
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man from Chicago (Mr. Yates) mention 
earlier. Also, surveillance radar in the 
vicinity of airports and on the airways. 
This is one of the areas in the general 
safety area. 

Second, is the construction area. A 
great deal of this is matching funds with 
local governments and a great deal of 
this money has to do with safety also. 
I think the gentleman who just discussed 
this point will remember that the length 
of runways is something that must be 
increased before an ILS system can be 
installed. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the third area is 
research and development. Now, after 
this first year of operation, obviously, 
there was no way that all of the money 
that came into the trust fund could be 
properly used. But those of us—most 
of us at least on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and I think 
a great many of the other Members on 
this floor, feel like that there must be 
some assurance given to the taxpaying 
public, to the people who are paying ap- 
proximately $750 million of taxes into 
this trust fund, that at least the amount 
of money required by the legislation be 
spent for those designated purposes; and 
obviously this has not been done. 

I think you are all aware of the fact 
that we do have legislation coming out of 
our committee which will further desig- 
nate what this money can be spent for. 
But, I shall later offer an amendment 
which will require that this year, this 
fiscal year coming up, fiscal 1972, be- 
gin some accumulation in the airport and 
airways trust fund for the future. 

In writing this legislation and rework- 
ing it in the Subcommittee on Aviation 
and Transportation we projected over a 
period of 10 years what the drain on this 
trust fund would be for construction pur- 
poses. We took into consideration the 
extensive drain that would take place as 
a result of certain regional facilities like 
the New York Metropolitan Area Air- 
port—if they ever decide which State -is 
willing to take it—and some of the other 
regional airports. We knew that the 
draw on the trust fund in any one year 
as a result of that will be greater than 
the income for that particular year can 
tolerate. So the amendment that I will 
offer at the proper time will require that 
$75 million be left in the trust fund at 
the end of 1972. 

There will probably be legislation later 
to further define what trust funds may 
be used for. 

Let me for a moment discuss the point 
that was discussed earlier, and that is 
the use of general revenue funds for the 
total budget of the FAA, and why this is 
justified and necessary. 

On the airways system of this Nation 
the air traffic controller handles the 
military aircraft just as he handles the 
commercial aircraft or the private air- 
craft, and we know that about 25 percent 
of all transactions in the airways are 
military transactions. It is certainly not 
the responsibility of the air carrier who 
pays a license on his airplane, and the 
air passenger who pays a ticket tax, and 
the private aircraft user who pays a 
whopping big gasoline tax, to carry the 
military burden. That is the reason that 
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a certain proportion of the total FAA 
budget is designated to come from gen- 
eral revenue. 

To everyone here who in any way has 
been questioned about the increase in 
takes by either the riding public, general 
aviation, or commercial aviation, I think 
they will recall if they had many deep 
discussions on this subject they told, 
particularly general aviation, what this 
money was to be used for. 

Let me say this: The amendment that 
I am going to offer is a stopgap measure, 
and is not a substitute for permanent 
legislation. But I do not want to have it 
on my back to try to explain at the end 
of fiscal year 1972 that less than half of 
the money that has come into 'the air- 
port and airways trust fund has been 
spent for any of the three designated 
purposes, less than half of it, and then 
that at the end of that 2-year period we 
show a zero balance. 

I am not ready to face up to that. I 
think it is time now to make a modest 
beginning, and to take a realistic look at 
this. I am not saying at all that the en- 
tire balance between the expenditures 
for those three priority purposes and the 
total income has to be kept in the trust 
fund balance, but I say we must make a 
modest beginning. So the amendment 
that I shall offer at the proper time will 
offer that modest beginning, so that each 
and every one of us can answer our tax- 
paying public by saying we have made a 
beginning, and guaranteeing that when 
these big draws come against the airport 
and airways trust fund we can handle 
these needs. Oh, sure, it is very nice to 
say now, “We will increase the appro- 
priation for whatever is necessary to 
cover the obligation.” But, my friends, 
how nice it has been over the last 12 
years to be able to turn to the highway 
trust fund instead of general fund ap- 
propriations to build our expressway sys- 
tem. That is what I think most of us 
who have studied this legislation antic- 
ipate having in the coming years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmmo) . . 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, reference 
was made earlier to the fact that only a 
small percentage of the American people 
use the airways and, therefore, they 
should carry the burden of the cost in- 
volved therein. I think this is a specious 
argument and I would like to address my- 
self to it for a moment. 

I think the mistake is that we think 
only in terms of those people who actu- 
ally use the airplanes. The fact of the 
matter is that there are hundreds of 
thousands of people, if not millions of 
people, who whether they fly or not are 
vitally interested and vitally connected 
with this entire area of the air travel 
industry. In my own State of Connecticut 
there must be several hundred thousand 
people who derive their livelihood from 
the aircraft and aviation industry. 

I am sure that in the gentleman’s 
State of Washington, in Seattle, and in 
the surrounding areas there are hundreds 
of thousands of people who derive their 
livelihood from this. Suffice to say that 
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the entire aircraft industry must be one 
of the major contributors to the gross 
national product of the United States so 
what happens in this industry is of vital 
concern to all of us. 

Certainly—certainly air safety is of 
vital concern to all Americans. All one 
has to do is to have an accident such as 
we had a month ago in my hometown of 
New Haven where 29 people died. I will 
say to the Members of the House, one be- 
comes even more concerned about this 
question of air safety after such an air 
crash than one might have been hereto- 
fore, especially if one has the suspicion, 
as I have, that it was the type of accident 
which might have been avoided and 
which could have been averted if we had 
proper equipment such as an instrument 
landing system. 

Part of the dispute here rises from the 
fact that the basic Aviation Act whereby 
the FAA and their spokesmen, as has 
been stated earlier by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, whereby they claim the 
legal right, and properly so, to take from 
the trust fund the moneys found neces- 
sary for the total operation of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, including 
the air traffic controllers’ salaries and 
expenses and all other items of expendi- 
ture. 

The law, unfortunately, as written 
would allow them legally to do this. 
However, it has been our contention and 
argument that if they would look beyond 
the law and look into the congressional 
intent which was clearly stated at the 
time that act was passed, the purpose 
of setting up the airways and airports 
users tax was primarily and clearly to 
obtain funds to provide necessary facili- 
ties and equipment for safety and for 
airport construction and development. 

My point is, and my contention is, that 
the intent of the Congress as set forth 
in that law has been avoided and that, 
in fact, the FAA is using almost all of 
the trust fund moneys to conduct the 
operations of its agency. ' 

I believe that out of the nine hundred 
and some odd million dollars available 
in this budget to the FAA over $700 mil- 
lion of that money has come from the 
trust fund and the result is that the 
trust fund is being quickly depleted, and 
we will not have funds for equipment 
and for safety devices and for the safety 
equipment or the proper development of 
our airports. 

Now there is an effort being made by 
the legislative committee to remedy this 
law. There is no question about it. 1 
commend them for it. The argument 
is also thrown at us that we are a com- 
mittee on appropriations and that we 
should not take upon ourselves the func- 
tions of usurping the power of a legis- 
lative committee. I do not believe that 
the Committee on Appropriations should 
usurp the power of the legislative com- 
mittee—let the legislative committee 
change the law. 

But if we as an appropriation commit- 
tee see what we consider an inequity 
being performed or a wrong being per- 
formed, where this trust fund is literally 
being bled dry to run the everyday op- 
erations of the FAA, I think we can and 
I think we should do something to limit 
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the amount of the trust fund moneys 
which they can reach through a per- 
fectly proper limitation, which the Ap- 
propriations Committee has done many 
times in the past on other items of 
legislation through the device of a limi- 
tation on expenditures. 

Some of this money, if not all, cer- 
tainly should be earmarked, should be 
restricted in this budget so that the 
FAA must spend it for safety equipment 
and for the development of airports and 
certainly appropriated funds should be 
provided for the everyday operations of 
the Federal Aviation Administration. I 
think we have got to do this in the in- 
terest of safety, which everyone in this 
Nation, not just the few people who use 
the airlines, but which everyone in this 
Nation demands from us. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I certainly do not want the record to 
remain the way the gentleman has stated 
it in the well of the House. I have fought 
since coming to the House for 13 years 
as hard as he has or maybe harder for 
airway safety. I believe in it. I believe 
in it strongly. I believe that the Tweed 
Airport litigation in respect to an ex- 
tension of the runway strip there be- 
tween East New Haven and New Haven, 
ought to be straightened out. The gentle- 
man as a citizen of that community 
ought to help straighten it out. I believe 
they should have an ILS and that it 
should have been installed long ago. We 
appropriated the necessary money. The 
gentleman from Illinois has stated that 
we appropriated the money for those 
ILS’s, and I do not want the record to 
show that our committee at any time 
did not measure up and appropriate 
more than was necessary for airway 
safety. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, at the outset I would like to 
pay tribute to the committee, especially 
to the distinguished chairman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McFALL), my two colleagues 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE and Mr. 
Botanp), and all the others who have 
done an excellent job in reporting out 
this bill. 

It is quite obvious that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation today is a multi- 
faceted agency, performing many vital 
functions for the Nation, and assuring 
that each of these functions is adequately 
funded is an important and demanding 
task. I think the committee is to be com- 
mended for its work. 

One of the Department’s principal op- 
erating units is the U.S. Coast Guard 
in whose mission and funding I am 
particularly interested. I have no quar- 
rel with the investigations done by 
the committee of various proposed proj- 
ects in which the Coast Guard is inter- 
ested. However, it is in terms of the Coast 
Guard’s total and fundamental] function 
of patrolling the waterways that I am 
particularly concerned. It so happens 
that the subcommittee held its hearings 
on April 6 and the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Adm. Chester R. Bender, 
was asked a question by Mr. CONTE as 
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to whether or not there had been any in- 
cidents of harassment of fishermen by 
the Soviets or other foreign vessels off 
the New England Coast. 

The Admiral replied that there had 
been very few, if any, such incidents. As 
a matter of fact, shortly after that there 
began a spate of incidents involving the 
harassment of fishermen and extreme 
damage, amounting in the case of the 
Prelude Corp. of Westport, Mass., in my 
district, to a quarter of a million dollars. 
In an attempt at peaceful negotiations, 
the State Department arranged a meet- 
ing on the Russian mother ship in the 
waters off Nantucket. The Russians 
promised that they would respect the 
fixed gear priority of the New England 
lobstermen. 

The very next day, in response to an 
invitation by Mr. Garmarz, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Mr. 
Joseph Gaziano, the president of Prelude 
Corp., was testifying in Washington and 
received a call from Massachusetts re- 
porting that the very pledge made by the 
Russians 24 hours earlier was broken by 
still another incident of Soviet ships cut- 
ting through Preludes gear. 

This is a serious matter in which dip- 
lomatic conversations have obviously 
not. been adequate. We have found only 
one particular form of assistance which 
has been effective in Massachusttts. All 
the fishermen who ply their trade along 
the coast of this country, whether Mas- 
sachusetts or other areas, have testified 
to one fact—and I have recently had 
a meeting with many of them from New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine—that the only effec- 
tive assistance given to the fishermen 
by our Government is the presence of 
Coast Guard cutters. When a cutter ap- 
pears on the scene, the Russians then 
disappear. When the cutter leaves to go 
off on other missions, the Russians then 
resume their activity without regard for 
American lines or American fixed gear. 

This matter affects not merely cor- 
porations and big businesses, but also 
simple fishermen with very limited re- 
sources, And all of them, large and 
small, are now forced to take pictures 
of the marauding vessels and to keep 
very detailed logs in which the exact 
position of the Russians is carefully de- 
fined and in which each incident is care- 
fully documented. We are presenting this 
evidence to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

I would like to recount one specific 
incident which is in danger of wiping 
out a small fisherman. On May 28 and 
29, again in the same general area, a 
small boat, the United States, owned by 
a group of fishermen from Westport, 
Mass., was fishing off Montauk Point, 
Long Island. They were harassed and 
part of their gear destroyed. 

For the next 12 hours. they identified 
12 Soviet vessels as they went through 
the gear of the United States. Some 
pulled away when the United States ap- 
proached, and others ignored the pres- 
ence of the United States and just con- 
tinued on despite the signaling. 

After it notified the Coast Guard, the 
United States was then contacted by the 
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same Russian mother vessel on which 
the May 19 conference was held and 
asked to come alongside. The skip- 
per of the United States went over to 
the Robert Eihke, the Russian vessel, and 
held a long and difficult conversation 
with the Russians, showing them charts 
and the exact location of the clearly 
marked gear. 

The Soviet response at that time was 
that they would radio their ships to stay 
clear of the United States gear. A few 
hours later, three large Russian stern 
trawlers cut through the United States’ 
lines despite their recent agreement. This 
is one experience which involved $5,000 
worth of damage, which really threat- 
ens to destroy the future of that opera- 
tion, the future of the men whose lives 
and whose total financial resources are 
tied up in this particular ship. 

This is just one of the many stories 
which can be told about incidents all 
along our coast. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time 
I intend to offer an amendment in or- 
der to increase the appropriations for 
the operating facilities of the Coast 
Guard, since that is the only effective 
agency which is helpful and which does 
prevent the loss to American fishermen. 

I intend to present this amendment 
increasing their appropriation by $1 mil- 
lion in order to safeguard and insure 
their protection for next year. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentiewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts for her statement and her interest 
in this very vital problem all along our 
coast. I believe this additional appropria- 
tion is necessary so the Coast Guard can 
adequately perform their surveillance 
duties which, as the gentlewoman said, 
has been the only successful effort we 
have made against the encroachments. 
I intend to support her amendment when 
she offers it. 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise again 
hoping to obtain further rationale as to 
the $52 million included in here primarily 
for research and development on urban 
mass transit. It seems to me that we have 
appropriated a lot of funds for urban 
mass transit over a period of years, and 
that we have made considerable progress. 

As I said when the chairman of the 
subcommittee generously yielded to me 
and we held our colloquy before, I am 
certainly not against developmental 
projects or demonstration projects and 
certainly not against research and de- 
velopment. Indeed, I serve on that sub- 
committee on the Committee on Armed 
Services. I know that we have to have 
parallel research funding as well as ver- 
tical building blocks in the development 
of basic and all subsequent research and 
development. 

But I am terribly concerned about 
spending this type of money when there 
are many other demonstration projects 
available and when we cannot be com- 
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pletely reassured that the committee, and 
indeed those in charge of transportation 
downtown, have taken them into con- 
sideration; including these new develop- 
ments that we always see just beyond the 
horizon, including history, including 
demonstrations in being such as the ones 
in Tokyo and Seattle, and the monorails, 
and the others. 

I know well the difference between 
high-speed transportation and its in- 
herent research and development proj- 
ects and those for urban mass transit: 
whether they are going to and from air- 
ports, to and from juxtaposed cities such 
as Fort Worth and Dallas, whether they 
are on the moving carpet type of slow 
eee, of mass groups, or other- 

e. 

I am particularly concerned about this 
Morgantown, W. Va., project. If I have 
erred, that it is not a part of our retired 
persons or aging persons project butis to 
move students back and forth from one 
campus to the other, I am sorry, but I 
think perhaps that makes little differ- 
ence. 

I should like very much to be assured, 
as I read in the hearings, that the proper 
Officials have been to study the Disney- 
land in Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am 
well aware of the fact that Mr. Hemmes 
of the Department of Transportation, in 
reply to a question by the subcommittee 
chairman, our colleague from California, 
(Mr. McFAat.), said he met with Admiral 
Fowler, who has charge of the Anaheim 
Disneyland and the Florida Disneyland 
mass transit projects, and that it is a 
very serious business with them because 
it is a private investment on which they 
wish to make a return. 

Well, if they have made private invest- 
ments and if they are making a produc- 
tive return in circumferential monorail 
mass movement of people, as well as 
surface level movements wherein they 
orient people in many different direc- 
tions in order to expose them and move 
them rapidly through the features of 
the park, certainly we could adapt these 
without spending additional millions of 
the taxpayers’ money to study, to re- 
search, and to develop that which be- 
longs to local levels of State and munic- 
ipal governments. 

I can remember many years ago when 
at the airport at Love Field, Dallas, Tex., 
we had a moving carpet similar to a 
modern-day escalator, albeit parallel to 
the surface, which I felt was most effi- 
cient. It is true they do not run anymore, 
but this was the beginning of research, 
and there is history to be consulted con- 
cerning the mass movement of people 
from one area to the other, and I doubt 
very much if we should spend 21-plus 
millions of dollars in this particular 
appropriation bill for further study. 
Rather, let us get on with the job. 

As I understand it from reading this 
bill, the administration asked for $78 
million for research and development 
pertaining to mass transit. The commit- 
tee—and I complimented it during the 
colloquy previously on the floor—allowed 
$52 million, as shown on page 24 of the 
report. Therefore, the committee re- 
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duced the administration request by one- 
third. Out of this $52 million, $21.4 
million is for the Morgantown demon- 
stration. I believe that this should be 
removed. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may use to the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER). 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
protest strongly the flagrant breach of 
faith on the part of the administration 
in regard to the use of trust fund money 
generated under the Airport and Airway 
Development Act of 1970. Congress 
clearly intended this trust fund, which 
is composed of taxes collected from users 
of our air transportation system, to be 
utilized for the improvement of airport 
and airway facilities. Instead, as is evi- 
dent in this bill, much of this trust fund 
money is to be used for administrative 
and housekeeping costs of the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

On June 16, 1969, President Nixon 
sent a message to Congress calling for 
the establishment of this trust fund and 
for the initiation of a massive develop- 
ment program for our overburdened air- 
ports and airways. He stated: 

Years of neglect have permitted the prob- 
lems of air transportation in America to stack 
up like aircraft circling a co air- 
port. . . The growth in the next decade must 
be more orderly. It must be financed more 
fairly. It must be kept safe. And it must 
not permit congestion and inadequate 
facilities to defeat the basic purpose of air 
transportation: to save time. 


The President correctly observed that 
the costs of airport and airway improve- 
ments should be borne mainly by the 
users of those facilities, who would bene- 
fit directly. Thus, a “pay-as-we-grow” 
trust fund was proposed. 

The President’s message concluded: 

I propose that there be established a 
revised and expanded schedule of taxes, the 
revenues from which would be placed in a 
Designated Account in the Treasury to be 
used only to defray costs incurred in the 
airport and airway programs. 


So we were told from the very begin- 
ning that these trust funds would be 
used for airport and airway improve- 
ments, which were and are badly needed. 

When the President’s proposals were 
being considered by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
July 21, 1969, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, John A Volpe, testified consist- 
ent with the President’s intent in this re- 
gard. I quote that testimony: 

The bill would establish a designated ac- 
count into which all user tax receipts would 
be deposited. Funds could be appropriated 
from the account only for the purpose of air- 
port development and airway development, 
operation and maintenance. 


Emphasizing this point later in his 
statement, the Secretary said: 

Any fears that moneys received through 
user taxes will be diverted to nonaviation 
purposes are more theoretical than real. To 
the extent these fears are real, the establish- 
ment of a designated account should com- 
pletely allay them. 


As a member of Congress at that time, 
I believed these statements, and why not? 
The needs were urgent and obvious. The 
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proposed means were equitable and effec- 
tive. On May 21, 1970, the Airport and 
Airway Development Act became law. 

The very title of that act explains 
without any doubt the intent of Congress. 
Further, the declaration of policy, sec- 
tion 2 of the act, states: 

That substantial expansion and improve- 
ment of the airport and airway system is re- 
quired to meet the demands of interstate 
commerce, the postal service, and the na- 
tional defense. 


There was no indication whatever that 
in passing the act, Congress intended to 
provide a new source of funding for the 
administrative expenses of the FAA. Any 
such interpretation of the act is false, 
specious, and callous. 

Yet, today, we are faced with just such 
a misinterpretation. In response to re- 
quests from the administration, this bill 
includes recommendations for the use of 
most of the airport and airway trust fund 
receipts for operating expenses rather 
than capital expenditures. 

For example, the administration is 
planning to use trust fund money to pay 
922 maintenance personnel and 1,758 in- 
spectors. These positions are important 
and are needed in the operations of the 
FAA. But they have nothing to do with 
the intent of Congress in this act. 

The announced legal basis for such 
allocations is section 14(d) of the act. As 
is obvious, (d) is the fourth subsection 
under section 14, which is the basic air- 
port and airway development program. 
The first three subsections authorize the 
planning, development, and acquisition of 
“a nationwide system of public airports 
adequate to meet the present. and future 
needs of civil aeronautics.” 

Specific authorization levels are stated 
for each of the activities to be under- 
taken in establishing this system. Sub- 
section (d), entitled “Other expenses,” 
merely states that any “balance” of the 
money available in the trust fund after 
these original authorizations have been 
satisfied can be used for the necessary 
administrative expenses related to the 
establishment of the public airport sys- 
tem. 

In using these trust funds for a myriad 
of routine chores for which the FAA 
had responsibility long before this act 
was passed is a gross distortion of the 
language of this section. Apparently, 
clarifying legislation is going to be neéces- 
sary to force the FAA to adhere to the 
original policy of Congress. 

I have cosponsored legislation to close 
this loophole. I am pleased to see that a 
similar bill has been reported favorabl, 
by a subcommittee to the full House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. I hope prompt action will be 
taken on this measure. 

Congress was not the only entity mis- 
led as to the intentions of the adminis- 
tration regarding the implementation of 
this act. The air transportation industry 
itself, including general aviation, was 
surprised and bitterly disappointed by the 
failure to actually invest these user taxes 
in capital improvements for the future. 
These are the people who are paying the 
tab. In the face of misgiving on the part 
of their stockholders and peers, many of 
these companies supported the imposi- 
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tion of the user tax in the hopes and ex- 
pectations that long-term benefits would 
prove it to be a wise investment. Now they 
feel that they have been betrayed. 

Mr. Chairman, the needs which led to 
the passage of the Airport and Airway 
Development Act last year are bigger 
than ever. It is now estimated that at the 
end of fiscal 1971, there will be more than 
$300 million worth of environmentally 
sound, but unfunded, airport projects 
that are ready to go. The local sponsors 
are prepared to put up their 50 percent 
matching money. The completion of 
any one of these projects could mean the 
avoidance of air tragedies. 

In view of these needs, it makes no 
sense to use the funds legally designated 
for airport improvement to pay janitors 
for the FAA. It is irresponsible, and I 
hope Congress will take action this year 
to halt the practice entirely. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. GarMatz). 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I note 
with concern and a great degree of frus- 
tration the fact that this bill comes to 
the floor under a rule granting a waiver 
of points of order, with respect to certain 
programs for which there is no authority 
of law. I am particularly chagrined with 
the situation involving capital expendi- 
tures for the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard authorization bill, 
H.R. 5208, was the subject of hearings 
before the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee on March 24 and 25; on 
April 1 the bill was reported both out of 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee; it was reported to the House on April 
13; and it passed the House on April 29. 

Seventy-six days have elapsed since 
this bill was sent to the other body for 
action. It has not yet been reported out 
of the Senate Commerce Committee. And, 
of course, under those circumstances, any 
bill proposing appropriations for these 
items would be subject to a point of order 
were it not for the rule to which I have 
referred. 

I have been constantly plagued with 
the same type of dilatory tactics on the 
part of the other body in connection with 
the authorization for certain programs 
of the Maritime Administration. This 
year, for example, the maritime author- 
ization bill, H.R. 4724, was heard before 
my committee in March and passed the 
House on April 20. It was 35 days later 
before the Senate committee could pass 
the bill. Again, before this bill became 
law, the appropriation bill was brought to 
the floor of this House and, as you know, 
there was a point of order made with re- 
spect to maritime funds, which the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions reluctantly conceded was well 
taken. 

I am firmly convinced that the au- 
thorization procedure is sound and in 
the public interest. It enables the Legis- 
lative Committee to analyze and thor- 
oughly investigate the budget request for 
agencies under its legislative jurisdiction. 
What has happened today is, of course, 
a step toward making the authorization 
process a complete nullity. I do not say 
this so much in criticism of the Rules 
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Committee nor, indeed, of Chairman 
McFatt of the committee who had 
brought this bill to the floor before the 
authorization bill became law. I do say 
that the other body, by its inactivity and 
delay, is gradually and steadily weaken- 
ing the legislative process of the Con- 
gress in connection with the making of 
funds available to the executive branch 
for fiscal year expenditures. 

I am forced to say that this situation 
shows all signs of worsening. Indeed, it 
extends to other than appropriation bills. 
My committee has been extremely active 
during this session, and we have sent 
bill after bill to the other body only to 
see it languish there. This is an intoler- 
able situation. I do hope that my words 
here today will be given cognizance by 
my colleagues in the other body, and that 
steps will be taken to correct the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Will the chairman of 
the subcommittee be good enough to ad- 
vise the House whether or not there is 
any money in this bill for the sale of the 
Washington National Airport? 

Mr. McFALL, No; there is no money 
in the bill for that purpose. I would ad- 
vise the gentleman from Illinois that 
this is a matter which would have to be 
authorized by the House. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for his response. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Dow). 

Mr. DOW. I thank the gentleman from 
California for yielding. I would like to 
have the gentleman’s attention, if I 
might. 

Mr. McFALL. Yes. 

Mr. DOW. I have one or two questions 
to ask the gentleman. I allude to the 
$52,000,000 that the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Hat.) mentioned, relating 
to urban mass transit. 

Now, in connection with that I want to 
go back to page—I guess you would call 
it page 31 of the committee report— 
which indicates that there are $4 billion 
or $5 billion being spent on Federal aid 
for highways. 

Then, I would draw the gentleman’s 
attention to a figure which appears on 
page 41 of the committee report which 
speaks of “Urban mass transportation 
grants—Limitation on commitments.” 

Now, as I see it, in spite of the com- 
ments by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL), I think that $52 million is a 
very minor allowance for urban mass 
transportation when our highway trust 
fund provides $4 billion or $5 billion for 
highways. 

I wonder whether this allotment which 
appears on page 41 for “Urban mass 
transportation grants—Limitation on 
commitments” has any bearing on the 
comparisons of those two figures? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 
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Mr. McFALL. I shall try to put the 
matter into perspective. 

The $52 million about which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) was 
talking was for research and develop- 
ment of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration. The amount of money 
that would be committed for projects 
such as subways and other mass trans- 
portation throughout the country would 
be under the $800 million yearly limita- 
tion which is in the bill. This is a part 
of the $3.1 billion program which has 
previously been approved by the Con- 
gress. 

There is over $4 billion for highway 
construction, that is true. You would 
compare, I think, the $800 million which 
is available for contract authority for 
urban mass transportation projects with 
that. The $52 million has reference to 
the research and development program. 
The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Hatt) was referring to a portion of that 
program which is being utilized for the 
Morgantown, W. Va., project and di- 
rected his comments to that project. 

Mr. DOW. I would like to make another 
point here and that is this: It seems 
to me that we are spending an inordinate 
amount of money from the trust fund 
on highways but still not enough on 
mass transportation and some other re- 
quirements. I see these concrete ribbons 
that are all over the city of Washington, 
those that string along in my district, 
they are an immense feature on the 
landscape of this country. I do not know 
whether they should have the priority 
they do in view of some other require- 
ments. 

Recently, I will say to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, I held a hearing 
for older people in my district. These 
older people made the constant point, 
one after another, that one of their most 
serious problems was transportation; 
they could not get downtown to buy 
groceries, they could not get transporta- 
tion to take them to the weekly meetings 
of the senior citizens. 

It is a very tragic situation. Yet here 
we are spending $5 billion or more under 
the highway trust fund, and billions 
under this bill, and some of the basics 
of our citizens in need are not being 
covered, some of the basic transporta- 
tion needs. 

I have people in my district who have 
rather low-paying jobs, or would like 
to have such jobs in factories 4 or 5 miles 
from their village homes, and they can- 
not even get to where they want to work 
because they do not have the transpor- 
tation. They cannot finance cars, and 
there are no buses. 

I submit that our priorities are out of 
whack in some of these transportation 
problems. I think that we continue to 
perpetuate the Federal highway trust 
funds because we have always had them. 
I think this is true of a lot of things in 
the bill. We are just adding on money be- 
cause of rooted habits and activities that 
we have started up in the past, and we 
have not given enough thought to an 
analysis of the true needs for transpor- 
tation in this country. 

I submit that we need a reexamina- 
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tion of the transportation needs of this 
country before we continue the process 
represented in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Koca). 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this point to thank the Committee on 
Appropriations and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee who have 
done more for mass transit in this bill 
than the administration. The committee 
should be complimented for its decision 
to increase by $200 million the level of 
commitments requested by the adminis- 
tration for fiscal year 1972. 

The mass transit budget included in 
this bill demonstrates the Congress’ in- 
terest in stepping up the Federal mass 
transit program, but indicates that the 
administration is still going slow on 
mass transit development. I would sub- 
mit that the administration’s continued 
reluctance to make the necessary com- 
mitments for mass transit development, 
in part caused by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s restraints, is penny 
wise, pound foolish. Each year, our pub- 
lic transportation needs become more 
critical, and each year the cost of de- 
veloping transportation facilities to re- 
store public mobility becomes. more 
costly. Thus, the administration's wait- 
ing game and procrastination will even- 
tually cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars. 

Last year the Congress enacted the Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Act of 1970. 
This act established a 5-year, $3.1 bil- 
lion program for mass transit. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1971, the Congress established a 
$600 million ceiling on commitments dur- 
ing fiscal year 1971. Between October 15, 
upon the enactment of the law and Janu- 
ary 2 there was no limitation on the com- 
mitments that the Department of Trans- 
portation could make—but UMTA stood 
still and made no commitments during 
this 3-month period. I was particularly 
disturbed to see UMTA Administrator 
Carlos Villarreal’s statement before the 
House Appropriations Committee that 
his administration was not able to make 
commitments before January—and for 
this reason it was able to make only $400 
million in commitments during fiscal 
year 1971. This is a common explanation 
provided by the administration for the 
cutback in expenditures; but it is simply 
misleading. We should set the record 
straight, and not let the administration 
put the onus on Congress for the insuffi- 
cient level of commitments made in fiscal 
year 1971. 

On October 15, 1970, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1970 was enacted. 
On that day the Department of Trans- 
portation could have obligated the en- 
tire $3.1 billion authorized for contract 
authority. No ceiling was placed on the 
commitment level until January 2, 1971. 
Furthermore, UMTA already had re- 
ceived $214 million for fiscal year 1971 in 
forward funding provided by the 1970 
appropriations bill. Even if UMTA had 
felt reluctant to make any commitments 
before the Congress settled on a ceiling, 
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there was nothing to stop it from spend- 
ing this $214 million and going forward 
with the processing of applications to 
get them ready for commitment when 
the Congress did act. Thus, it is rather 
startling to find Mr. Villarreal’s state- 
ment before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee that in January when the ceiling was 
established the following allegedly trans- 
pired: 

When we considered our personnel re- 
sources and the fact that only 6 months of 
the year were left, the administration con- 
sidered that $400 million would be a prudent 


amount to obligate in the remaining 6 
months. 


I would hope that this statement does 
not mean that nothing was done in the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year. Frankly, 
I doubt it. My own view is that Mr. Vil- 
larreal was asked to make an excuse for 
the administration’s decision to cut back 
the mass transit program by one-third— 
$200 million. The OMB freeze on mass 
transit commitments came early this 
spring. 

This year the administration has re- 
quested $600 million in commitment au- 
thority and $150 million to liquidate con- 
tracts due this year, in addition to the 
$7.1 million requested for administrative 
expenses and $78 million for research 
and development. The committee has 
rightly increased the level of commit- 
ments to $800 million, although my 
own view is that the limitation should 
be completely removed or at least in- 
creased to $1.5 billion. What we are talk- 
ing about here are commitments for ex- 
penditures over a number of years. It is 
this commitment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment that is required to get transit 
development started throughout the 
country. This is not a matter of provid- 
ing Federal dollars this year, but rather 
a Federal commitment that money will 
be forthcoming in the future. 

Before undertaking a subway or rail 
system project, there must be the assur- 
ance that funds will be provided in future 
years. Large sums are required, and a 
transit system cannot be used if only 
half completed. As Milton Pikarsky, 
commissioner of public works for the 
city of Chicago, so aptly put it in his 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee: 

Where you have a few miles of highway 
you can put it in service. If you have some 
college buildings constructed you can put 
them to use. If you have stations and track 
without cars you tannot have the completed 
system. 


UMTA now has pending applications 
for Federal assistance amounting to $2.6 
billion. It is critical that contracts be ex- 
ecuted and commitments be made for 
these programs. Each year we wait costs 
the public at least an additional 10 per- 
cent because of escalating prices—say 
nothing of the millions of manhours lost 
by the people deprived of adequate pub- 
lic transportation. 

An analysis of the pending applica- 
tions for capital grants was presented to 
the House Appropriations Committee by 
the American Transit Association. This 
association, taking into account the law's 
12% percent State limitation, estimated 
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that $1,685 million in requests for Federal 
assistance are eligible for obligation in 
fiscal year 1972. This estimate is based on 
applications pending with UMTA as of 
April 30. It does not take into account 
the projects presently coming in for con- 
sideration. Mr. Villarreal in his testimony 
stated that his administration was in a 
position to obligate only $600 million in 
Federal funds during fiscal year 1972. It 
is interesting to note that last year when 
he appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee, at a time when he had only 
$1 billion in applications pending, he 
stated that with the passage of the 1970 
act he could obligate as much as $850 
million in fiscal year 1971. And yet, with 
$2.6 billion in applications pending, he 
told the committee that his administra- 
tion is only able to obligate $600 million. 
Mr, Villarreal is a competent administra- 
tor, and I am sure is anxious to go for- 
ward with commitments, but again, it 
would appear that he is being restrained 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, today’s bill authorizes 
$800 million in commitments. It is essen- 
tial that this Congress press the adminis- 
tration to commit all of these funds and 
to give mass transit a higher priority 
than it has to date. 

To suggest the size of the projects now 
pending and awaiting funding, I would 
just like to speak about some of the ap- 
plications submitted to UMTA from New 
York City. New York has an application 
pending for an $800 million grant to 
assist in the development of a $1.2 bil- 
lion project for the construction of 10 
new subway lines and modernization of 
the city’s transit system. This project 
has already been approved by the State 
and city, but awaits Federal funding. In 
addition, $200 million has been requested 
for improvements and extension of the 
Long Island Railroad. Other applications 
are pending from New York and so the 
State's total request is over a billion 
dollars. 

With the present limitations in the 
law—both the $3.1 billion allowable in 
commitments and the 1214-percent limi- 
tation per State—New York State can 
expect to get only $387.5 million in the 
next 5 years, plus whatever additional 
few million are provided from the Secre- 
tary’s 15-percent discretionary fund. 

New York needs this $387.5 million, 
and could prudently put such funds into 
action if they were provided this year. In 
fact, economy calls for commitments 
being made this year, and not 3 years 
from now when costs will be higher. 

I think that few would deny that mass 
transit is in desperate need of help. In the 
last 25 years, the number of transit pas- 
sengers decreased precipitously from 23 
billion in 1945 to 5.8 billion in 1970— 
and the falloff continues. This is an 
incredible statistic when one takes into 
account that the population has grown 
and urban concentrations have increased. 

If our cities are to survive, if we are to 
maintain and improve mobility in our 
urban areas, we must restore our public 
transportation service and encourage 
more people to use it. Automobiles are 
simply not an efficient means of trans- 
portation for commuter purposes. The 
development of mass transit systems will 
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decongest our roads and benefit all 
travelers. Furthermore, as Carlos Vil- 
larreal said in his testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Good public transportation going into the 
center of the city, will increase the value of 
real estate which should, in turn, provide a 
greater tax yield to the municipal govern- 
ment. It also will provide people transporta- 
tion to get to the center of the city, to buy 
goods offered by local merchants. This, of 
course, should increase profits. 

I think that as real estate values go up 
and business continues to flourish, that there 
will be more construction and more building, 
which means more jobs. This is just a simple 
example of how public transportation really 
benefits everybody in the community. In- 
deed, sometimes those who do not ride pub- 
lic transportation benefit even more than 
those who do ride it: 


It is frustrating indeed when so many 
cities need improved systems and have 
plans ready for execution, that there 
continues to be the imbalance in fund- 
ing in the Federal transportation budget. 
The bill we are considering today ap- 
propriates $7.98 billion for all trans- 
portation programs. Over $5 billion of 
this sum is for highways. Approximate- 
ly $1.348 billion is for airport develop- 
ment and then we have a measly $58.3 
million plus $150 million for liquidating 
contracts for mass transit. 

This is a disheartening and ludicrous 
distribution of our Federal transporta- 
tion resources. 

I would like to make one further com- 
ment and that is on the committee’s de- 
cision to reduce the Administration’s re- 
quest for personnel positions. UMTA had 
requested 190 new positions, 90 of which 
were to be field positions. UMTA has no 
field positions now. I believe the Congress 
should give the department the man- 
power it says it needs to efficiently proc- 
ess applications and coordinate transit 
plans and programs with local, State and 
regional officials. As I have said before 
the Federal Government's mass transit 
program needs to be greatly accelerated. 
Furthermore, our failure to meet the 
staffing request will just provide an ex- 
cuse, justified or not, for further delay 
by the Administration. The 190 new posi- 
tions requested by the Administration 
would have brought the total personnel 
of UMTA to 388. This compares to the 
highway department’s staff of 4,084 
people. With this built-in lobby, is it any 
wonder that we spend so much more on 
highways than mass transit? 

In conclusion, I would point out that 
mass transit is an area in which today’s 
untapped resources in the aerospace in- 
dustry can be effectively applied. Fur- 
thermore, a stepped-up transit program 
will provide thousands of new jobs for 
many trades while at the same time mak- 
ing a great contribution to the health of 
our cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to indicate to the Committee the 
form of an amendment that will be of- 
fered in an attempt to have the appro- 
priation bill conform with the intent of 
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the authorizing committees. What is 
being suggested in this case, and I think 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gramo) put it very well in his remarks, 
is that there has been a change in the 
requests that were presented to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations from what was 
originally intended by the law to be pre- 
sented from the administration down- 
town. 

And I want to quote, so that it is clear, 
what the FAA Officials said to us as the 
authorizing committee this year, and this 
was from Mr, Olson of the FAA, and he 
indicated that—and this is a quote from 
him, that— 

On an annual basis the act authorized not 
more than $15 million of planning and grant 
obligations, and not less than $280 million of 
development grant obligations. 


When this matter appeared before the 
Committee on Appropriations that 
amount of $280 million was agreed to. But 
then the act states, with regard to the 
fund on the airways side: 

That the annual obligational authority for 
the period July 1, 1970, through June 8, 1980, 
for the establishment and improvement of 
air navigation facilities— 


And this is annually— 
shall be not less than $250 million. 


But the FAA and DOT came in and 
requested less than that, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations only appropri- 
ated $107 million. 

So the amendment which we will offer 
will simply restore the difference between 
$280,000,000 and $107,000,000 plus $75,- 
000,000 to make certain the fund will 
have in it the amounts contemplated in 
the authorizing legislation. Then in the 
next year the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will have before it the requests of 
the DOT and FAA and can decide what 
should be appropriated for the various 
functions. Basically the amendment will 
change the language on page 9, to say: 

There shall be appropriated instead of 
$282,944,000, $530,944,000. 


What that figure represents is to leave 
in the trust fund $280 million for devel- 
opment obligations which have been ap- 
propriated and $250 million for grants 
in aid of which the committee has only 
appropriated $107 million. 

So $173 million will remain in the fund 
for future appropriations by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and if there 
is to be future action by authorizing 
committees to delineate it more careful- 
ly—and we will have to take a chance— 
plus $75 million which is to cover other 
parts that were given to us by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator where he 
has changed the amounts that were nec- 
essary to be obligated to meet the 10- 
year program that has been laid out in 
the authorizing bill. 

So what this amendment is an at- 
tempt to do is not to change in any way 
the appropriations recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee, but to do 
what was the intent of the law and what 
has been admitted by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator when he testified be- 
fore us—namely, to leave in the trust 
fund $173 million plus $75 million which 
would be available in future years. 

I think this is a compromise between 
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the pure position that no money should 
be used by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration at all for operations, and the 
position which is presently in the bill, 
of taking all the money, in effect over 
$600 million in users taxes from the 
trust fund, and using that for general 
FAA operations this year. 

We hope that this compromise can be 
accepted and it will then, I think, give 
the House a period of a year so that your 
authorizing committees and appropria- 
tions committees can work together to 
carry out the program that was present- 
ed originally to this House and which 
was passed last year for the construc- 
tion of facilities and for the construc- 
tion of airways so that we will have the 
safety factors in the order of priority 
that this House originally intended it. 
This is not in any way legislation. All 
it simply does is to, as I believe, carry 
out the original intent and purpose of the 
act. I hope the committee will accept it 
and I hope the House will accept it. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding this time. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time remaining to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the transportation and aero- 
nautics subcommittee, I rise immediately 
following my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Apams) to discuss briefly one of the 
aspects of the amendment which will 
be offered by the gentleman. 

Mr. Avams is going to offer an amend- 
ment, which he has already explained, 
which will see to it that some of the 
intent of this Congress in passing the air- 
port and airways development fund legis- 
lation during the past Congress is car- 
ried out properly. 

The administration sent to the Con- 
gress an appropriation proposal and a 
budgetary statement which flows di- 
rectly and diametrically opposite to the 
intent of the Congress in adopting that 
legislation. 

They did something else, which was 
to arrange the level of spending under 
that authorization in clear defiance of 
the intent of the Congress so, that at the 
conclusion of a 2-year period, there will 
be zero dollars remaining in the airport 
and airways trust fund. It was the in- 
tent of this Congress, and the legislative 
committee that the trust fund should 
be so utilized that it would provide for 
an orderly and even flow of the needed 
construction of airports, and procure- 
ments and equipment, and the mainte- 
or and operation, of navigation facil- 

ies. 

We also provided for an adequate level 
of what we thought would be sufficient 
funding of research programs. 

The administration’s budget and pro- 
posal which was sent to the Congress— 
and the language as embodied in the ap- 
propriation bill now before us—do not 
carry out the intent of the Congress, 
and our legislative committee which 
fathered this airport and airways de- 
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velopment fund has communicated by 
letter that the subcommittee which re- 
ported this appropriation to the floor and 
has indicated that the legislation we are 
now considering does not follow the in- 
tent of the Congress and, indeed, re- 
duces the airport and airways trust fund 
to zero in a period of 2 years, when the 
maximum need is going to be present 
for both the construction of airports and 
the procurement of safety equipment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
Icommend the subcommittee for its wis- 
dom in disapproving the recommendation 
for the elimination of the Coast Guard 
Selected Reserve and for increasing the 
funds recommended in the budget for 
this worthwhile service. I wish to point 
out to my colleagues, however, that the 
amount recommended, although equal to 
the sum appropriated last year, will not 
permit the Select Reserve to reach the 
strength mandated by the legislative 
committee because in the ensuing months 
there has been a pay increase plus the 
inflationary spiral of costs that has also 
affected the operations of the Coast 
Guard Reserve. 

The Commandant has testified before 
a subcommittee of the other body that 
it will require $35,000,000 to maintain the 
authorized strength during the fiscal 
year, and I do hope the other body will 
see to it that the necessary amount is in- 
cluded when it reports its recommenda- 
tions to that body. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, for more 
than a year the administration has been 
trying to dip into the trust till. For more 
than a year, they have been trying to 
divert funds from the Airport-Airways 
Trust Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, it was never the intention 
of this Congress to use these moneys to 
pay overdue bills of the FAA. It was 
never the intention of this Congress to 
make the FAA budget look good by fat- 
tening it out with money which was not 
intended. It is more than a simple book- 
keeping matter. 

It was, Mr. Speaker, the intention of 
Congress to improve air service, to build 
airports, and to save lives with modern 
equipment. 

A while back, I joined several of my 
colleagues in writing Comptroller Gen- 
eral Elmer Staats about the legality of 
the administration’s budget plan. In a 
long, complicated, legalistic reply Mr. 
Staats admitted—if you read the letter 
carefully with your attorney at your 
side—that there did exist some question 
as to the legality of the administration’s 
plan to use the trust fund to offset FAA 
administrative costs. 

I was under the impression that con- 
gressional intent had been made clear 
and that no future attempts would be 
made to dip into this money. However, 
here we are again today facing the same 
essential situation. 

The financing of airports and air- 
ways systems—and the FAA—is com- 
plex. The gentleman from Washington 
has a good amendment—even if it did no 
more than freeze the trust funds—as 
they relate to operating expense—until 
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the Commerce Committee can finish its 
consideration of a bill which would set 
things straight. I commend Congress- 
man Apams for his amendment and offer 
my full support. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, once 
again this House is asked to vote in 
July on a generalized appropriations 
bill that contains, in addition to neces- 
sary expenditures, budget authorizations 
for Christmas gift programs designed to 
increase existing Federal control over 
the lives of American citizens. 

H.R. 9667, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transporta- 
tion and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes, is a classic case in point. Con- 
taining many necessary and needed 
appropriations, this bill has been in- 
filtrated with programs which would also 
strengthen two agencies whose primary 
goal is to federalize transportation in the 
United States—the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration, an agency that has failed 
to solve the grave problems of our coun- 
try’s rail system, and the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, whose 
program is designed to destroy the 
identity of the individual American 
citizen, to make him but one of a face- 
less mass, through forcing him into 
closer and closer relationship with 
others, thereby increasing the interde- 
pendence between sections and destroy- 
ing his uniqueness as an individual. 

H.R. 9667, would authorize an appro- 
priation of $217,243,000 for these two 
agencies. What this means is that the 
House is being asked to subsidize pro- 
grams designed to destroy the unique- 
ness of the individual—to do what God 
Himself refused to do, make us all as 
one, that is an equalitarian extension to 
equal rights for transportation, that is, 
except for the very rich. 

I cannot support this; I have promised 
my people to oppose any and all pro- 
grams that would further Federal con- 
trol over their lives and destroy their 
identity as individuals. Where can it be 
found that the Constitution gave the 
Federal Government the duty to tax the 
productive people of America to give 
equal transportation? 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, if it ever 
became public knowledge in my district 
of Louisiana that I had voted for an ap- 
propriations bill that contained a pro- 
vision authorizing an expenditure of up 
to $50,000 for housing for Federal Avia- 
tion Administration officials stationed in 
Alaska while at the same time continu- 
ing the Alaskan Railroad, I would be the 
laughing stock of my people—I could not 
go home and face them. 

Much as I approve of many of the 
other programs I find I must cast my peo- 
ple’s vote against H.R. 9667, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to add my voice in 
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support of H.R. 9667, the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill. 

Three items of particular interest to 
Marylanders are included in this $7.9 
billion appropriations measure. They 
are: Rapid rail transit, the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway, and railroad track 
crossings in the northeast corridor. 

During the last Congress, I worked 
with the former chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, the Honorable George 
Fallon, who was then dean of the Mary- 
land delegation in this body, to secure 
approval of a $65 million authorization 
in the 1970 Federal Aid Highway Act to 
widen the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way to six lanes, bring it up to interstate 
standards, and turn it over to the State 
of Maryland. When the Federal-aid 
highway bill became law last year, it 
included this proposal but it required 
agreement among the Secretary of 
Transportation, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Goyernor of Maryland 
on the plans for the parkway before 
funds for the project would be appro- 
priated. 

Unfortunately, agreement has not yet 
been reached among the parties, so this 
appropriations measure does not include 
the necessary $65 million funding. I am 
gratified, however, that the distinguished 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have made reference to this proj- 
ect in their report and I am urging the 
respective officials to reach quick agree- 
ment so that funds can be appropriated 
by this body and work on the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway can begin. 

In a second area of interest to my con- 


stituents in Prince Georges County in 
suburban Maryland, this appropriations 
measure includes a $4 million funding 
for a demonstration project to upgrade 


all public ground-level rail-highway 
crossings along the train route between 
Washington and Boston. 

I am advised, in this regard, that Sec- 
retary of Transportation John Volpe has 
announced that a preliminary accord 
has been reached with six States, in- 
cluding Maryland, to correct grade prob- 
lems along the route traveled by the 
highspeed Méetroliner which passes 
through Prince Georges County in my 
congressional district. 

Finally, this transportation appropria- 
tions bill includes additional Federal 
funding for a project which is of ex- 
treme importance and high priority to 
all Washington metropolitan residents— 
the rapid rail system. By including the 
full 1973 advance appropriation of more 
than $174 million for the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, 
the House will insure that the Federal 
Government upholds its share of the 
$2.98 billion project. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, to see 
the Federal Government meet its obli- 
gations for the Metro system. I have 
been involved with the quest for a bal- 
anced transportation system for the 
Washington metropolitan area since the 
early 1960's when I served as coordinator 
of the Joint Committee on Transporta- 
tion for Metropolitan Washington. 
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It was nearly 8 years ago, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1963, that our early efforts in be- 
half of a balanced transportation system 
for the Washington area met with a tem- 
porary setback wher. a bil! to create the 
system was rejected by the 87th Congress. 
On that day, Members of that Congress 
voted to recommit the bill which would 
have authorized a 23-mile rapid-rail sys- 
tem for the Washington area. Our work 
in support of the system continued and 
in 1965 the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act was passed, authorizing a 25- 
mile system. 

Public Law 89-774 created in 1966 a 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority compact between the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
with the consent of Congress. Repre- 
sentatives of each jurisdiction form the 
authority which planned the 25-mile sys- 
tem. 

The WMATA plans for this limited line 
have since expanded into the 97.7-mile 
system which is today being constructed 
in many locations throughout the area. 

Because of the frustration of those 
early years when planning for a bal- 
anced system was making little or no 
progress, it was particularly satisfying 
to me to be a Member of the Congress 
when the final authorizing legislation was 
encated. 

On November 24, 1969, this body passed 
a bill which I had cosponsored in May 
of that year, authorizing the Federal 
and District of Columbia contributions 
for the regional Metro system. Passage of 
that bill represented the climax of a 
funding program which was begun on 
November 5, 1968, when area voters, in- 
cluding my constituents in Prince 
Georges County, authorized bond issues 
to finance local shares of the cost of con- 
structing and equipping the system. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of the 
Washington Metropolitan area, and es- 
pecially my fellow Marylanders, have a 
great stake in several of the provisions 
of H.R. 9667. I urge its speedy passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation, including not to 
exceed $27,000 for allocation within the De- 
partment for official reception and repre- 
sentation expenses as the Secretary may de- 
termine; $21,342,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Garmatz) 
leaves, I would like to commend him 
for his statement in respect to the 
waiving of points of order on this bill, as 
I want to commend my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. HALL), for hav- 
ing raised the issue when the rule was be- 
fore the House. 

There are two alternatives to correct 
this situation. First, if enough chairmen 
of committees who are being hit with 
these waivers come before the House to 
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fight these rules waiving points of order, 
they will get some help. 

The second alternative is for the House 
to resolve not to pass authorizing bills 
but rather wait for the other body to 
first approve and send them over here. 
We might not pass any legislation. We 
might have a long vacation if the respon- 
sibility for the original passage of the au- 
thorizing bills was in the other body. 

The third alternative is to go along 
pandering to the procrastination of the 
other body, as we are doing now. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. With reference to the 
request of the subcommittee and the 
committee for a limited rule waiving 
points of order on the matters that were 
in the bill, restricted to that legislation 
which had passed the House but which 
had not passed the Senate, our purpose 
was not to deprive the Members of the 
House of an opportunity to make a 
point of order against the matter, al- 
though it has that effect. Our pur- 
pose was to allow the Members of the 
House to work their will on matters that 
otherwise they would be precluded from 
doing. Our intention is to enlarge the 
powers of the Members of the House so 
that they could effectively have a hand 
in saying how much money there should 
be for these important matters in our 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement and say to him that I 
have no criticism of the House commit- 
tee in this instance, but it is happening 
all too often now. The rules of the 
House are being circumscribed by this 
kind of device. It is not the normal or 
responsible legislative process. 

I am not casting reflection upon this 
particular appropriation subcommittee. 
Iam simply protesting the situation that 
has been allowed to develop and is now 
growing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man about not having rules waiving 
points of order, but if rules are required 
to waive points of order with respect to 
an appropriation for an authorization 
bill not yet passed, perhaps the Rules 
Committee could limit waivers to that 
particular point. 

Mr. GROSS. They have limited them, 
but it is not normal nor should it be 
normal procedure in the House. If the 
rules require that authorizing bills be 
passed by both bodies of the Congress 
and signed by the President before con- 
sidering appropriations, that is the way 
it ought to be—either that or amend the 
rules so that we will know where we are 
at. 

Mr. Chairman, in reading the hear- 
ings on this bill, I noted a request was 
made for a half million dollars to pro- 
vide for research activities in Yugoslavia 
and Poland. 
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A Mr. Beggs, the representative for the 
Department of Transportation, was 
asked by the gentleman from California, 
Mr. McFatt, and the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Epwarps, what this was 
all about, and Beggs came up with 
the answer that Secretary of Trans- 
portation Volpe visited Yugoslavia per- 
sonally last year and would go back on 
his current trip to Europe, because he is 
so impressed by the opportunities for re- 
search cooperation with the Yugoslavs. 
That was the only answer given in justi- 
fication for the spending of that $250,000. 

Then, on the subject of Poland, Beggs 
says they are “interested primarily in 
maritime kinds of things. They have ap- 
parently developed some expertise that 
looked reasonably good.” 

On that flimsy justification another 
$250,000 would be spent in Poland. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

“Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Chairman, I would 
refer the gentleman to the hearings on 
page 1011, of part 3, which is supple- 
mental to what the gentleman in the 
well referred to, which describes the pro- 
grams intended as a cooperative pro- 
gram with Poland and a cooperative 
program with Yugoslavia. The one for 
Poland says: 

The purpose of this effort is to explore 
three areas of interest—maritime distress, 


maritime navigation, and data communica- 
tions. 


I will not read all of it. On the one 
with Yugoslavia, that has to do with 
bridging, tunneling, and urban trans- 
portation. 

The Department of Transportation 
told us these two countries behind the 
Iron Curtain did have expertise in these 
matters, and we thought utilizing these 
foreign currencies for this purpose would 
give us an opportunity to communicate 
with these people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and we thought it would be in the in- 
terest of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
his answer, but the fact still remains, 
when all is said and done, the witness 
from the Department of Transportation, 
testifying in behalf of this business, was 
not positive that either in Yugoslavia or 
Poland had they developed anything 
worthwhile. But we have counterpart 
funds over there and so, as one of the 
members of the subcommittee suggested, 
it was just a question of spending some 
counterpart funds. The answer, at least in 
my book, has to be: Get rid of the money. 
It is there. Get it spent. It is going out of 
style, anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one further ob- 
servation, and that is the $27,000 in this 
bill for official receptions and represen- 
tation expenses for the Secretary of 
Transportation for this coming year. I 
wonder whether $27,000 is going to pro- 
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vide him with enough reception or 
enough representation. I just wonder if 
that amount will get the job done and 
just what it all goes for. I suggest this is 
$27,000 that could well be saved the tax- 
payers of this country—but I know it 
will not be. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the operation 
and maintenance of the Coast Guard, not 
otherwise provided for, including services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; purchase of not 
to exceed sixteen passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only; and recreation and 
welfare; $474,000,000, of which $143,003 shali 
be applied to Capehart Housing debt reduc- 
tion: Provided, That the number of aircraft 
on hand at any one time shall not exceed one 
hundred and seventy-six exclusive of planes 
and parts stored to meet future attrition: 
Provided further, That, without regard to 
any provisions of law or Executive order 
prescribing minimum flight requirements, 
Coast Guard regulations which establish 
proficiency standards and maximum and 
minimum fiying hours for this purpose may 
provide for the payment of flight pay at the 
rates prescribed in section 301 of title 37, 
United States Code, to certain members of 
the Coast Guard otherwise entitled to receive 
flight pay during the current fiscal year (1) 
who have held aeronautical ratings or desig- 
nations for not less than fifteen years, or (2) 
whose particular assignment outside the 
United States or in Alaska, makes it imprac- 
tical to participate in regular aerial flights, 
or who have been assigned to a course of 
instruction of 90 days or more: Provided 
jurther, That amounts equal to the obligated 
balances against the appropriations for 
“Operating expenses” for the two. preceding 
years, shall be transferred to and merged 
with this appropriation, and such merged 
appropriation shall be available as one fund, 
except for accounting purposes of the Coast 
Guard, for the payment of obligations 
properly incurred against such prior year 
appropriations and against this appropria- 
tion: Provided further, That except as other- 
wise authorized by the Act of September 30, 
1950 (20 U.S.C. 236-244), this appropriation 
shall be available for expenses of primary 
and secondary schooling for dependents of 
Coast Guard personnel stationed outside the 
continental United States at costs for any 
given area not in excess of those of the De- 
partment of Defense for the same area, when 
it is determined by the Secretary that the 
schools, if any, available in the locality are 
unable to provide adequately for the educa- 
tion of such dependents: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $15,000 shall be available 
for investigative expenses of a confidential 
character, to be expended on the approval 
and authority of the Commandant and his 
determination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. HECKLER OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. HECKLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts: Page 3, line 18, strike out 
“$474,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
““$475,000,000.” 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Heck- 
ler amendment, which I discussed earlier. 
While this amendment will not earmark 
the increased appropriation of $1 mil- 
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lion for a specific purpose, I wish the 
legislative history to show clearly that 
my intent in offering this amendment is 
to provide for and to insure that in the 
future the American fishermen will-re- 
ceive continued Coast Guard supervision, 
and that this appropriation is submitted 
to this body on that basis. 

We have found in Massachusetts, and I 
believe in other parts of the country, 
that the Coast Guard is in effect the 
“cop on the beat” in terms of the pro- 
tection of the waterways. There is no 
way to actually recompose these fisher- 
men under this appropriation for the 
damage and devastating losses, but we 
can prevent this kind of damage from oc- 
curring in the future by insuring that 
they have the Coast Guard protection 
they need. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentlewoman for her 
very valuable amendment and her state- 
-ment as to legislative history. 

I rise today in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlelady from 
Massachusetts to increase the appropri- 
ations for the U.S. Coast Guard, in order 
to bring their funding up to their needs. 

The additional funds, $1,000,000, would 
enable the Coast Guard to continue their 
surveillance operations with respect to 
the foreign fishing boats which have been 
harassing American fishing fleets, despite 
diplomatic agreements. As my colleagues 
are aware, such incidents of harass- 
ment—the fouling of lines and traps, 
dangerously close movements and other 
actions have been much in the news 
recently, particularly occurring off the 
New England coast. 

These actions affect my own Third 
District of New Jersey as well. Lying 
along the eastern seaboard, a significant 
contribution to our economy is made by 
fishing fleets. These are small, independ- 
ent businessmen who are greatly con- 
cerned about the lack of respect paid to 
our fishing treaties by these Soviet ships. 

It is my understanding that the Coast 
Guard will not be able to meet its increas- 
ing responsibilities as a result of this lack 
of funds. Certainly, however, the protec- 
tion of the American fishing fleet is 
among the most important of their 
services. I believe these cuts in funds were 
made by the committee prior to the 
latest rash of incidents against our fish- 
ing fleet, so perhaps the great need was 
not clear at that time. It must be so by 
now, however. It is vital to our interests 
that the Coast Guard have the flexibility 
to meet the needs of our fishermen, With- 
out these funds, it is my understanding 
that this may not be the case. 

It becomes more and more apparent 
that the State Department efforts to 
reduce or eliminate the harassment of 
our fleet, despite treaties and negotia- 
tions, have been primarily in vain. Cer- 
tainly these efforts must continue, 
however. 
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In the meantime, it is also obvious that 
the appearance on the scene of such inci- 
dents of the Coast Guard cutters has a 
most salutory effect—the Soviet ships 
back off on their arrival. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has had a long 
history of providing exemplary service 
to not only our fishing fleet, but to all 
vessels in trouble. I believe it is vital that 
we provide this arm of our Government 
with the ability to continue these serv- 
ices, and urge my colleagues to support 
the Congresswoman from Massachusetts 
in her efforts to give the Coast Guard the 
funding it needs to continue these 
services. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
his support. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
am happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. The hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation clearly 
indicate that the time the Coast Guard 
has been able to allocate to the protec- 
tion of our fishermen has been complete- 
ly inadequate. 

The North Atlantic Fisheries Treaty, 
which this House passed very recently, 
calls for greater surveillance on the part 
of the Coast Guard. 

I commend the gentlewoman for her 
amendment. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for his remarks. 
No one is more knowledgeable on the 
problems of our fishermen than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington, 
and I appreciate his comments. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for yielding and commend her 
fine work in introducing this amend- 
ment. 

I am aware of the fact that the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are very much 
concerned about the Coast Guard. Quite 
frankly, if one looks at the bill in its 
entirety carefully, they have treated the 
Coast Guard generously, and I commend 
both its ranking member, Mr. CONTE, 
and the chairman, Mr. McFatt, for this. 

At the same time, there is a unique sit- 
uation which is existent in districts such 
as those represented by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts, by my colleague 
from Washington (Mr. Petty) and by 
me. We have had some very severe prob- 
lems in recent years with Russian fishing 
vessels operating off the coast of Oregon. 
We badly need additional help from the 
Coast Guard in policing present agree- 
ments with the Russians. We know we 
have special needs for helicopter surveil- 
lance, for which the Coast Guard does 
not have funds. 

We know we have special needs for 
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the utilization of boats and ships which 
the Coast Guard does not have or does 
not have funds to operate. 

I join the fishermen of my district in 
Oregon in a deep distress over the inva- 
sions by the Russians of fishing grounds 
which have for a great many years been 
fished by fishermen from the west coast 
of our Nation. What has been a strong 
segment of our economy has already 
been badly hurt and still greater injury 
is threatened if agreements, laboriously 
worked out with the Russians, are not 
adhered to. We need every bit of help 
we can get from the Coast Guard to 
make certain that the Russians do live 
up to their part of those agreements. 

I urge support of the gentlewoman’s 
amendment. The additional funds which 
this amendment will provide will not 
solve all our problems, but the dollars 
can and will be put to very good use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts was allowed to 
proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
am glad to yield to my distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. She has done an 
outstanding job on this problem. I rise in 
support of her amendment. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
May I say that I appreciate the com- 
ments of my very distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, but in all fairness I 
want to say that the committee deserves 
great credit for what it has done in sup- 
port of the Coast Guard and in its rec- 
ognition of the urgency of the need at 
this time, particularly the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Mr. McFatu, as well 
as the members from Massachusetts who 
know this need as well as I do. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
will be happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise today in strong support of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) who has offered an amend- 
ment to increase funding for Coast Guard 
operating expenses. 

In discussing the problems faced by 
American fishermen with the gentlewom- 
an and other Members representing 
coastal districts around the United 
States, I find not only a similarity of 
problems but a common agreement on 
the need for increased Coast Guard sur- 
veillance to patrol and protect our ter- 
ritorial fishing grounds from harassment 
by foreign interests and vessels. 

I am also in complete agreement with 
the gentlewoman when she makes the 
point that, when Coast Guard cutters or 
aircraft appear on the scene, foreign 
marauders not only cease and desist their 
harassment tactics, but quite often de- 
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part swiftly from the area. Thus, there 
is a sense of urgency in restoring full 
funding since the Coast Guard offers and 
provides the only real protection our fish- 
ermen have. 

Representing the north coast of Cali- 
fornia, as I do, I can tell you that our 
northern California fishermen are exper- 
iencing exactly the same kind of harass- 
ment and vandalism from foreign fishing 
marauders as have been recorded off the 
coasts of Alaska, New England, Florida, 
and elsewhere along the Pacific North- 
west coastline. 

Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, these 
fishermen are fed up. They feel very 
strongly that they have been let down by 
their Government and that their pleas 
for help have, for too long, gone un- 
heeded. In spite of this, however, a great 
majority of them still have faith in the 
Coast Guard. But, if the Coast Guard is 
to do the job they were commissioned to 
perform; namely, to patrol and guard our 
coasts, then the need for this additional 
funding becomes academic. 

Thus, I strongly support and urge fav- 
orable action on the gentlewoman’s 
amendment in order to protect the livli- 
hood of our American fishermen and to 
enhance this vital segment of our Na- 
tion’s economy and an essential resource 
to our future. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL., I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. DOWNING). 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman; I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my support for 
the amendment being offered by my 
colleague. 

The administration’s budget originally 
called for $474,000,000, for operating ex- 
penses for fiscal year 1972 for the Coast 
Guard. The Appropriations Committee 
reduced this by $3,838,000. My col- 
league’s amendment would restore this 
reduction. 

I support the restoration of this re- 
duction because it would provide the 
Coast Guard with increased patrolling 
and surveillance flexibility to respond to 
situations such as the one involving the 
lobster fishermen off the coast of New 
England, as well as situations which may 
arise in other sensitive locations along 
our seaboards. 

As the Members know, the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
held hearings on this intolerable situa- 
tion off the coast of New England in 
which marauder Russian trawlers have 
done great damage to the equipment of 
our lobster fishermen. In order to pro- 
vide increased capability to respond to 
situations such as this, I think it would 
be most helpful for the Coast Guard to 
have the modest sum of money called for 
in the amendment added to its operating 
expenses for the fiscal year in question. 
For these reasons, I ask the support of 
the Members for our colleague’s amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 
and wish to compliment her on her effort 
to make sure that our Coast Guard is 
properly equipped to handle this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by Mrs. HECKLER for the 
following reasons: 

First. It is a clear fact which has been 
documented in statements before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee that Soviet vessels have been 
harrassing American lobster boats that 
are operating in legitimate areas by delib- 
erately ripping and destroying gear and 
equipment. I therefore believe that an 
additional appropriation of $1 million 
should be approved for operating ex- 
penses for the Coast Guard in order that 
it may adequately patrol open waters in 
which our American fishing vessels op- 
erate. The fact that the Russians will not 
approach our vessels when a Coast Guard 
cutter appears demonstrates the impor- 
tance of this function, in my estimation. 

Second. This surveillance will provide 
protection against other countries who 
might take undue advantage of our fish- 
ing vessels and will serve notice that our 
country will not longer tolerate this type 
of unfair practice against its citizens. If 
this amendment is approved, I believe it 
will refiect a clear statement of policy on 
the part of Congress that the United 
States does not intend to allow Russian 
piracy to continue. 

Third. The Coast Guard is the appro- 
priate national agency to provide this 
protection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland, the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries (Mr. GARMATZ). 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though the money called for in this 
amendment was originally in the budget, 
Iam informed that it was not earmarked 
specifically for the maintenance by the 
Coast Guard of the surveillance of Amer- 
ican fishing waters off the northeast 
coast of the United States. Nevertheless, 
this money would be allocated for fuel 
and maintenance cost and would provide 
the Coast Guard with the flexibility to 
respond to such situations wherever they 
may occur off our coast. 

My position is well known concerning 
this lobster pot farce. I have spoken out 
strongly regarding depredations of the 
Russian marauder and the laxity of our 
State Department in dealing with them 
In addition, the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee has gone into 
this subject at some length in hearings 
in order to get the facts in the record. 
I agree with my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts that this is a deplorable situa- 
tion and that increased Coast Guard 
patrolling capability would go a long way 
toward controlling it. With this in mind, 
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I think the sum set out in the amend- 
ment under consideration would be use- 
ful in maintaining this Coast Guard 
surveillance capability. Thus, I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
most direct in my remarks today. I urge 
as strongly as I know how that the House 
approve the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER), and after having done so, pro- 
ceed to approve the appropriation in full 
for the Coast Guard operating expenses 
budget. 

The Heckler amendment would in- 
crease the Coast Guard operating ex- 
penses budget by over $1 million to the 
requested amount of $477,838,000. It is an 
increase that we cannot afford to neglect 
in our actions today. The people who are 
looking over our shoulders as we delib- 
erate today are the fishermen of the 
United States, and I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to them that cannot be 
denied. 

The additional funds included in the 
Heckler amendment would be directed 
largely to increase Coast Guard surveil- 
lance and enforcement activities in the 
territorial waters of the United States. 
Those of us who have seen with growing 
alarm the numerous violations of our 
fishing grounds must insist that our fish- 
ermen deserve no less than a full measure 
of protection. 

From Florida up the full length of the 
east coast, all along the west coast and 
in the waters off of Alaska, a trend seems 
to be developing toward a decreased re- 
spect for our territorial waters by for- 
eign vessels. My office, like those of each 
of my colleagues from a State which har- 
bors a fishing industry, has been engaged 
in diligent documentation of this prob- 
lem and a search for the best remedy. 
Each year the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee labors over strate- 
gies for solving the problem. 

My conclusion is that the best, most 
immediate and effective solution to this 
situation is the strongest possible en- 
forcement of presently existing laws. On 
a long-range basis, we must look further 
into the areas of new territorial provi- 
sions, international agreements and eco- 
nomic sanctions. But for this time, we 
must insure that our laws do not go 
unenforced. 

I have nothing but praise for the Coast 
Guard, for I believe they function in an 
efficient and highly commendable man- 
ner given the limitations under which 
they must work. In Alaska, there are 33,- 
000 miles of shoreline, more than the 
combined shoreline of the remainder of 
the United States. To enforce our terri- 
torial water laws along that coastline, 
there are only a handful of patrol boats 
and aircraft. In most instances of re- 
ported violations, the nearest enforce- 
ment vessel is so far away that no real- 
istic chance of capture exists. 

I believe our fishermen deserve better, 
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and I can tell you that at least in Alaska, 
fishermen rate improved enforcement 
potential as their first priority. The 
Heckler amendment is directed at pre- 
cisely this objective. 

I would add that I believe the commit- 
tee which cut back these funds after 
hearings acted in good faith, but with- 
out the full benefit of recent develop- 
ments in this area. The recent series of 
blatant territorial water violations has, 
I believe, given notice that this problem 
is far worse than many Members of the 
the House had previously believed. 

I believe we must continue to give the 
Coast Guard the funds to increase pro- 
tection for our fishermen. We will know 
we have done enough when we cease to 
read about the vessels of foreign coun- 
tries in the waters off New England, 
Florida, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
and the other fisheries States of our 
country. I urge your support for full 
funding of the Coast Guard request. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a matter which is of urgent importance. 
The committee did not have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with the 
Coast Guard. However, since that time 
the committee has recognized the need 
for the Coast Guard to do this impor- 
tant patrolling. 

Speaking from this side of the aisle, 
we would accept the amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
have no objection to the amendment. 
However, I do want the record to show 
that this is a budget for the Coast Guard 
of some $688 million, although there was 
a $3.8 million total cut. I felt that the 
Coast Guard was well provided for in 
the committee bill because the cut was 
less than 1 percent. However, I have no 
objection to this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE AIRPORT AND AIR- 
way Trust FUND 

For payment to the Airport and Airway 
Trust Fund as provided for by section 208(d) 
of Public Law 91-258, $282,944,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAMS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ApaMs: On page 
9, strike lines 23, 24 and 25 and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: “For payment to the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund as provided 
by section 208(d) of Public Law 91-258, $530,- 
944,000; however, the unappropriated balance 
in the Trust Fund as of July 1, 1972, shall 
be available solely to liquidate obligations in- 
curred subsequent to June 30, 1972, under 
Sections 14(a)(1) and 14(a)(2) of Public 
Law 91-258.” 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
state to the Chair and to the Members 
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that I have already explained what this 
amendment does. It does not appropriate 
any more money this year. It does not ex- 
pend any more money this year. It simply 
provides that money will remain in the 
trust fund. 

And the money is appropriated out of 
the trust fund, and when that is com- 
pleted will then be available for the pur- 
poses intended by the original authoriz- 
ing committee. This is a compromise 
position we have tried to arrive at so 
that there will remain in the trust fund 
enough money to meet the 10-year pro- 
gram as outlined in the authorizing 
legislation. 

As testified to by—and I mentioned 
this in my earlier remarks—Mr. Olson of 
DOT testified $280 million would be 
available for development grant obliga- 
tions each year, and $250 million for air 
navigation facilities. 

I hope the committee will agree to this 

amendment, It is based upon maintain- 
ing that amount plus $75 million so that 
at the end of this next year the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will have in the 
trust fund the amounts of money that 
were contemplated in the original legis- 
lation for construction, and for facilities, 
and equipment, plus $75 million. Then at 
that point the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will have before it additional au- 
thorizing legislation from the authoriz- 
ing committee, and will have the money 
in the trust fund to use, and then can 
decide whether or what amounts of 
money from the general fund are neces- 
sary. 
Again I say I hope that the committee 
will agree to this amendment. This is a 
position we have tried to work out that 
provides money for operations from the 
user fund, as both the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts have indicated that they 
felt was appropriate, and at the same 
time we have tried to protect the priori- 
ties established in the authorizing legis- 
lation. 

I repeat, I hope that the committee 
will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make one thing very clear, and 
that is that this amendment does not 
change the amount of the expenditures 
or increase the total cost of the Govern- 
ment, it simply says at the end of 2 
years there will be enough money in the 
airport and airways development trust 
fund to assure that it can begin to meet 
the extremely heavy burdens which will 
fall upon it at that time by reason of 
increased construction, and by reason of 
deliveries at that time, which will begin 
to come forth, of expensive air safety 
and air navigation equipment which is 
so desperately needed to assure that our 
airways are safe. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, on 
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passage of this amendment, if it is passed, 
I shall not introduce the amendment 
that I had previously mentioned that I 
would offer. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to op- 
pose the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Apams). I realize that there are 
a number of Members of this House who 
feel that the method of appropriation 
which we have provided for considera- 
tion of the House in this bill is contrary 
to what they had intended with the pas- 
sage of the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund Act of the previous Congress. 

However, it is as consistent as possible, 
we believe, with the present act. There 
are two sections in that act; one seems 
to say one thing, and one seems to say 
another. However, I am not going to op- 
pose the amendment because it offers to 
the House an interim compromise, if you 
will, until such time as the House has the 
opportunity to consider the legislation 
which will soon be reported by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
At that time, the Members of the House 
will have the opportunity to determine 
for themselves how they want to allocate 
these funds. 

In a sense, it is a bookkeeping operation 
that is involved. 

We are not spending any more money 
under the amendment. But I would point 
out to the House that the Committee on 
Appropriations does not determine the 
policy in this matter. It is up to the legis- 
lative committees to bring this legislation 
to the House. This interim solution, the 
amendment, is probably as good as we 
can have at this time. 

I would point out again to the Members 
of the House that this is a policy decision 
which they will have an opportunity to 
act on later. I hope it will be determined 
in a consistent way so that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will know exactly 
what the Members of this House want to 
do with the airports and airways trust 
fund. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not disagree with 
the statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
FALL), the chairman of the committee. 
I am not sure that I agree as quickly 
as he does with this amendment. Actu- 
ally what this amendment does is to 
forward fund this program by making 
available until 1973 an additional $250 
million. 

There have been some statements made 
here on the floor that the Congress is 
getting completely away from the in- 
tent of the legislation passed by the Con- 
gress with respect to the airport and 
airways trust fund. This committee, 
that is, the whole Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I think, has to appropriate 
on the basis that was recommended by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. And 
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the Committee on Ways and Means spe- 
cifically in its part of Public Law 91-258 
specifically calls attention to the expen- 
ditures from the trust fund for particu- 
lar operations of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. It indicates that there 
will be moneys expended for the airport 
and airways program and for facilities 
and equipment and then it goes on to 
talk about another phase of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, and that is a 
very costly program—that is, operations. 

The Ways and Means section specif- 
ically says that operations will be paid 
for out of the airport and airways trust 
fund. I am talking about operations of 
the air traffic control systems and the air 
navigation systems. It is listed here in 
the act—the air traffic control, the air 
navigation, communications, and sup- 
porting services. 

There are no priorities placed upon 
these expenditures by the Committee 
on Ways and Means with respect to 
grants in aid for airports and with re- 
spect to facilities and equipment and 
with respect to operations. 

It is my contention, and this is a con- 
tention which I think is shared by a 
majority of the members of the sub- 
committee and by the great majority of 
the members on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and I am sure by some other 
Members of the Congress, that opera- 
tions ought to be paid for out of the air- 
port and airways trust fund. 

This is the big item—it runs to about 
$1 billion—over $989 million. This is the 
money that pays for air traffic controllers 
who work in the towers and centers all 
over the United States. 

If it is the desire of the Members of the 
House that operations should not be paid 
for out of the airport and airway trust 
fund, so be it. 

As the gentleman from Washington 
and the gentleman from Michigan who 
serve on the legislative committee and 
who write the substantive laws—as they 
have indicated, there is going to be leg- 
islation brought in here for the purpose 
of determining precisely what we are 
going to pay for out of the airport and 
airway trust fund. 

Again it is my contention that we ought 
to pay for operations out of it. I have 
listened to the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and others, and 
they are entitled to their opinion as I 
am entitled to my opinion and others 
who agree with me are entitled to theirs. 

There are millions and millions of peo- 
ple who do not fly the airways. Why do 
they have to pay for the operations of 
FAA which amounts to a billion dollars 
a year? I think this is the responsibility 
of the people who fly the airways. They 
ought to pay it. 

I would agree with the gentleman that 
there is a conflict between the section of 
the bill that was passed out of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the section that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means dealt with. 

The section that the Ways and Means 
Committee dealt with specifically au- 
thorizes the appropriations for the cost 
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of operations of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. I am not going to dis- 
agree with my chairman and the others, 
including the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. I think we can probably let it go 
at that this year. When we get the bill 
from the authorizing committee, we can 
determine precisely what the Members of 
Congress want to pay for out of the air- 
port and airway trust fund. 

Let me say for myself and I believe for 
some other Members that I think we are 
following the dictates of Congress by say- 
ing that operations ought to be paid for 
out of the airport and airway trust fund. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to support the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington. While I do not see this as 
the full solution to our objective, I do see 
it as an appropriate interim measure. 

Many of us, in the Congress, with avia- 
tion experience and background, feel 
very strongly that the funds collected 
from users, and accumulating in the 
trust fund, must be allocated to and 
for airport and airway facilities. 

The allocation of funds must be con- 
stant and uninterrupted. Furthermore, 
they should not be diverted to other pur- 
poses. We must keep our construction 
timetable on schedule, consistent with 
the original intent of the legislation. 

For the safety, and efficient operation, 
of our commercial, military and general 
aviation air transportation system, we 
are dependent upon these basic airport, 
air navigation and approach facilities 
that will permit an accelerated economic 
growth pattern to evolve as we move peo- 
ple, goods, and services throughout all 
sections of the country. 

I have spoken to the chairman and 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Ways and Means 
Committees, asking that they assist in 
clarifying this situation. 

We need a clear-cut delineation of al- 
locations, spelled out in legislation, that 
is consistent with the in-put of funds col- 
lected from the users of our airport and 
airways facilities. Once this loophole is 
closed, the job of this appropriations 
committee will be simplified and the air- 
port planning and management people 
can look forward to the guaranteed 
method of finance initially intended when 
we passed the Air-Airways Trust Fund 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Apams). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SAFETY REGULATION 

For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Aviation Administration for safety regula- 
tion activities, including arms and ammuni- 
tion, operation and maintenance (including 
administrative expenses for research and de- 
velopment), acquisition and modernization 
of facilities and equipment, and research, de- 
velopment, and service testing in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Aviation 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1301-1542), including con- 
struction of experimental facilities and ac- 
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quisition of necessary sites by lease or grant, 
$160,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the obligated balance 
of amounts appropriated for safety regula- 
tion activities, under appropriations for “Op- 
erations” and the unexpended balance of 
amounts appropriated for “Research and de- 
velopment,” for the prior fiscal year, shall be 
transferred to this appropriation. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADDABBO 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ADDABBO: Page 
10, line 11, after the word “expended” strike 
out the colon and insert “, of which $4,500,000 
shall be available only for research and de- 
velopment for noise abatement and pollution 
control:”. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Government has admitted its 
responsibilty to take steps to reduce air- 
craft noise and pollution which threaten 
to destroy the environment and also en- 
danger the growth of the aircraft in- 
dustry. The 1968 Aircraft Noise Abate- 
ment Act which I cosponsored was a step 
in that direction but lack of determina- 
tion in enforcing that law has blocked 
progress in the fight against jet noise. 

The only effective noise controls must 
come from Federal guidelines and Fed- 
eral research and development in the 
area of short-term retrofit programs to 
reduce noise on existing aircraft as well 
as long-range noise reduction tech- 
niques for future aircraft. While some 
rulemaking power has been exercised 
with respect to the long-range solution, 
little has been done by the FAA to 
achieve short-term results. The FAA 
rulemaking is lagging by 15 to 18 
months. 

I believe that those of us in the House 
who cosponsored and fought so long for 
Federal aircraft noise control legislation 
have been disappointed and frustrated 
by the lack of enforcement of the 1968 
Federal law. Now is the time for tough- 
er administrative action by the FAA and 
new legislation, if necessary, to combat 
the noise problem. For that reason I have 
supported legislation to set Federal ceil- 
ings on aircraft noise and provide fed- 
erally guaranteed loans to finance the 
modifications and retrofit programs to 
meet those standards. 

To assure proper emphasis on this 
problem I am proposing this amendment 
providing for at least $4.5 million of the 
research and development funds under 
safety regulation of the transportation 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1972 be 
allocated solely for aircraft noise and 
pollution projects. This is an increase 
over expenditures in fiscal 1971 and cer- 
tainly represents a small investment in 
terms of providing new answers to a crisis 
which could impede progress in the air- 
craft industry for years and continues to 
damage the lives of those living near 
airports. 

The chairman, the gentleman from 
California and the members of the sub- 
committee are to be commended for the 
extensive questioning of the witnesses 
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from FAA on this important question of 
noise abatement and air pollution. 

The Administrator of FAA, Mr. Shaf- 
fer and his staff in their testimony point 
out that delay in setting of rule has been 
particularly due to lack of funds. There 
is nothing in the bill or report to require 
the FAA to expend any funds for noise 
abatement or air pollution research. 

My amendment would earmark $4.5 
million of the research funds as a floor, 
not a ceiling, for noise abatement and air 
pollution research. I would wish the fig- 
ure would be greater but I am informed 
this is all the FAA can properly program 
for this fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress and the 
Nation are deeply interested in ecology 
and environmental controls and im- 
provements. The airplane engine is one 
of the worse offenders. I believe we must 
be assured and assure the Nation that 
research will be done to find a solution 
to this problem. Especially now in view 
of the recent statement of Secor Browne, 
Chairman of CAB, in opposition to pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. McFALL. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from New York for his pres- 
entation of his amendment to the com- 
mittee. What the subcommittee has done 
in prior years in connection with this 
program is this: We provided $1 million 
last year. In this budget there is another 
$3.5 million. 

By this amendment the gentleman 
from New York would provide in this fis- 
cal year an additional $1 million. We 
hope the Department can accelerate, and 
I am sure it will make every attempt to 
do so, this important program on noise 
abatement and pollution control. The ex- 
tra funds which the gentleman from 
New York would make available by this 
amendment will assist the Department 
to accelerate this important program. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Ap- 
DABBO) which will provide $6 million for 
research into methods to reduce jet noise 
and for development of an expanded 
noise abatement program. 

I must commend my colleague for 
bringing this important measure up. The 
residents of our city for too long now 
have been assaulted from the air by the 
excessive noise of jet aircraft flying over- 
head every minute or two of the day. 
Their demands for relief have barely 
been heard. 

Moreover, these long-suffering souls 
are further harassed by a Federal Avia- 
tion Administration that has failed to 
speedily implement the 1968 Aircraft 
Noise Abatement Act. This law would 
provide considerable relief by reducing 
existing jet noise levels through the use 
of retrofitting on existing aircraft. 

Over and over again, I have asked the 
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FAA to speed up their rulemaking proc- 
ess which has so far been fraught with 
more delays than a hijacked airline en- 
counters in Cuba. Nevertheless, all they 
still seem to do is keep promising that 
retrofitting will come someday. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, “someday” is not 
good enough for me. Nor is it good enough 
for the people of my district. If need be, 
we should speedily enact a tougher law 
that would require retrofitting of jets 
with noise suppressors by 1972. 

The Administrator of the FAA, Mr. 
Schaffer, did testify in the hearings on 
this bill. He said more money was needed 
to provide a strong noise abatement pro- 
gram. If that is what they need over there 
at the FAA, then this amendment will 
give it to them and I hope at the same 
time bring relief for the many Americans 
now living under the pounding of con- 
stant jet aircraft noise. 

Mr, McFALL. Mr. Chairman, this will 
not provide additional funds in the 
budget at all, but it will earmark funds 
that are already allocated for this kind 
of research for this particular program, 
and it will help accelerate the program 
as is necessary and required. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the mi- 
nority strongly supports this amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New York 
spoke to me about it many times. It is 
certainly a worthwhile amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. ApDDABBO). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION (LIQUIDATION OF 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of title 23, United 
States Code, sections 131, 136, and 319(b), 
$10,000,000, to remain available until expend- 
ed, together with $1,100,000 for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses for carrying out such 
provisions of title 23, United States Code, as 
authorized by section 105(a) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1970. 


Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to cal] to the 
attention of the committee that the 
beautification program has a provision 
in it that permits the Secretary to with- 
hold funds if a State does not comply 
with the beautification program. The 
Secretary has not withheld any funds up 
to date, giving the States the opportunity 
to meet the standards required in the 
act, but he has indicated that this year 
he is going to withhold funds from any 
State—and he can withhold 10 percent 
of the allocated funds for construction 
of Federal aid highways—if the States 
do not comply. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
passed a bill to create a study commis- 
sion on beautification because there 
seems to be confusion as to the adminis- 
tration of the present act, and the com- 
mission has to report back in 1 year. 
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Unfortunately, the President has not 
appointed his members to this com- 
mission. 

However, there are only 16 States that 
now comply, according to the Secretary 
of Transportation. That means the 
remainder of the States are going to have 
10 percent of their construction funds 
withheld if the Secretary does not give 
up this idea of putting a penalty on all 
the States now, unless they comply as 
he thinks they should comply. 

I would hope that the gentleman who 
is chairman of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MCFALL) 
would use his good offices to encourage 
the Secretary not to be too hasty in hold- 
ing up the 10 percent of the construc- 
tion funds, because as we know there has 
been an administrative withholding of 
construction funds in the past, and if 
we add another 10 percent of the Fed- 
eral highway funds to that, we are going 
to be in trouble. 

I would like to ask the Chairman if 
he can enlighten the committee any fur- 
ther on this—as to whether this is ac- 
tually going to be withheld. 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I do not have the in- 
formation the gentleman seeks, but I 
am in favor of the amendment which 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. KLUCZYNSKI) in a few min- 
utes, when we get to that portion of the 
bill, which will provide for the $200,000 
funding for the Beautification Commis- 
sion which is going to look into this very 
subject. I am sure when the gentleman 
from Illinois makes his presentation he 
will have some comments concerning 
this matter. 

The Public Works Committee of the 
House is very much interested in this 
new Commission. I believe we should 
fund it and it should be added to this 
bill, and they can look into this matter. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. I appreciate the 
statement by the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I, too, will support the 
amendment when it is offered. It did 
concern me. It concerns, I believe, 34 
other States, which are going to wake 
up one of these mornings and find out 
10 percent of their construction funds 
are being withheld and the Commission 
which was created by the committee of 
the distinguished gentleman from Mli- 
nois did not have an opportunity to 
make any report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order to be made against any provi- 
sions in the remainder of the bill? 
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POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order as to the language on 
page 16, lines 1 through 3, as being an 
unauthorized appropriation and violat- 
ing rule XXI, clause 2. 

The portion of the bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

RAILROAD RESEARCH 

For necessary éxpenses for conducting rail- 
road research activities, $7,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The point of order which the gentle- 
man from Missouri makes is with refer- 
ence to the language that indicates the 
amount of $7 million for conducting rail- 
road research activities will remain 
available until expended. The phrase 
“to remain available until expended” is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. Just 
as soon as I can get an amendment ready 
I will offer an amendment which will 
preserve the $7 million and leave out the 
“to remain available until expended.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California concede the point of 
order? 

Mr. McFALL. I concede the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. EDMONDSON). 
The point of order is sustained. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'FALL 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McFALL: On 
page 16 insert the following on line 1: 

RAILROAD RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses for conducting rail- 

road research activities, $7,000,000. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, this pre- 
serves the $7 million, which we believe 
is very important for research for the 
Federal Railroad Administration. They 
have a number of safety activities they 
have been charged with the responsibility 
of upholding. They need this $7 million 
to conduct research for these railroad 
safety activities. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

I ask the question: Under the amend- 
ment is there still no authorization for 
this research center? 

Mr. McFALL. This is not a research 
center. This is merely for railroad re- 
search. I am informed that the language 
that was objectionable was the language 
which provided that these funds would 
remain available until expended. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the gentleman could cite the authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. McFALL. It is the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970. 

Mr. HALL. I see. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. McPat.). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PODELL 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows: 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

For an additional amount for the urban 
mass transportation program, as authorized 
by the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1064, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), 
to remain available until expended; $52,000,- 
000: Provided, That $49,000,000 shall be 
available for research, development, and 
demonstrations and $3,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for university research and training, and 
managerial training as authorized under the 
authority of the said act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PODELL: Page 
17, line 22, after “demonstrations” insert the 
following: “, of which not less than $3,000,- 
000 shall be available for research, develop- 
ment, and demonstrations related to sub- 
way safety,”. 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
my amendment not in conflict with the 
committee’s fine bill, but rather, as a 
complement to it. 

The transportation appropriations bill 
is rightfully divided into separate sec- 
tions for the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration. The former deals 
with the Nation’s railways, while the 
latter is concerned with the transit prob- 
lems of our great cities. However, for 
some unfathomable reason, the funds 
appropriated for both of these Adminis- 
trations have been utilized almost solely 
for railroad research. The problem of 
mass urban transit—the subway sys- 
tems—has been woefully neglected, 

Since 1965, a total of only $501,000 has 
been employed for projects specifically 
dealing with subway safety. However, 
last year alone, the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration received $26 
million for such research. Thus, the total 
7-year expenditures for subway safety 
have totaled less than 2 percent of 1 
year’s appropriation for that purpose. 

Under normal circumstances, this sit- 
uation would be shrugged off as merely 
another example of governmental! ineffi- 
ciency. However, these are far from nor- 
mal circumstances. For while safety ap- 
propriations were being mismanaged, a 
huge wave of breakdowns and serious 
accidents has overtaken our mass transit 
facilities. 

Allow me to document for you, 
Mr. Chairman, some of these tragic 
incidents: 

On December 29, 1969, 48 persons were 
injured when an IRT train was derailed 
in the Bronx. 

On February 27, 1970, an IRT collision 
in the Bronx resulted in seven injuries. A 
train had apparently come into the sta- 
tion too fast. 

On May 20, 1970, an empty IND train 
smashed into a local in Queens, killing 
two and injuring 37. 

On July 17, 1970, an IND train in 
Brooklyn plowed into a halted train, in- 
juring 37. 

On August 1, 1970, a women died of a 
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heart attack, allegedly brought on by 
smoke inhalation from an electrical fire 
on the IRT line in downtown Manhat- 
tan. Fifty passengers and rescue work- 
ers were overcome by the smoke as 
panic-stricken commuters blindly groped 
through the smoke-filled tunnel. 

On August 3, 1970, two persons were 
injured when 500 passengers stampeded 
in fright from a stalled IRT train. 

More recently, on May 28, 1971, a 
water-main break shut down service on 
three different lines in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 

In the last 5 years, while safety ap- 
propriations have been ignored, service 
interruptions have risen from 14,000 to 
24,000 yearly. More passengers have been 
killed and injured in the last 14 months 
than in the previous 42 years between 
1928 and 1969. 

Mr. Chairman, my solution to this 
problem does not entail the spending of 
any additional sums of money. Quite to 
the contrary, I believe that the com- 
mittee has established guidelines that 
are most equitable. The purpose of my 
amendment is to insure that at least $3 
million of the mass transportation re- 
search appropriation is used for subway 
safety research. 

There are presently over 10 million 
Americans who ride subways throughout 
the Nation daily. In addition, several 
cities are now in the process of build- 
ing new subway systems, which will soon 
carry millions more to and from work 
every day. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
make certain that each and every one of 
these commuters be guaranteed a safe, 
danger-free ride. My amendment will 
provide a giant step toward making such 
a guarantee a reality. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. The minority has no op- 
position to this amendment, if it will 
save time. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, on this 
side of the aisle we have no opposition 
to the amendment. It is earmarking 
funds for safety research for subways. 
Certainly, the activities of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration in 
their research and development program 
are broad enough to be able to utilize 
the funds which the gentleman in the 
well is asking for in order to protect the 
many people in this country who use the 
subways. We have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. PODELL. I thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PopELL) which would insure that at 
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least $3 million of the mass transporta- 
tion research appropriations will be 
spent for subway safety research. 

Daily over 10 million Americans ride 
the subways, and several cities are in the 
process of building subway systems. Con- 
gress has the obligation to protect the 
safety and welfare of these commuters 
by promoting research for subway 
safety, in order to alleviate the prob- 
lems that now exist, and to prevent the 
tragedies that have occurred in the past 
2 years. 

In the last 16 months 174 persons have 
been injured, and three persons have 
died as a direct result of subway mis- 
haps. This is more injuries and fatalities 
than occurred in the 42 years from 1928- 
1969. This is a shocking situation, and 
it must be rectified. 

Mr. Chairman, the transportation 
appropriations bill is divided into sec- 
tions for the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration—which deals with the Nation’s 
railways—and the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Administration—which deals with 
the transit problems of the cities. The 
problem of the subway systems has been 
almost totally ignored, since the funds 
appropriated for both the Federal Rail- 
road Administration and the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration have 
been almost solely spent on railroad re- 
search, 

Last year, the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration received $26 million 
for subway safety research, yet since 
1965 only $501,000 has been used on proj- 
ects specifically concerned with such re- 
search. This makes the total 7-year 
subway safety expenditures less than 2 
percent of 1 year’s appropriations. 

No additional appropriations, Mr. 
Chairman, are called for in this amend- 
ment. All that is called for is that, with- 
in the guidelines already established by 
the committee, at least $3 million of the 
mass transportation research appropria- 
tions will be used for subway safety re- 
search. 

The large occurrences of breakdowns 
and serious accidents that have plagued 
our mass transit facilities of late calls 
for action by the Congress to insure that 
the safety of our citizens is not imperiled 
when they ride the subways. This amend- 
ment will provide a beginning to the goal 
of totally safe and efficient mass urban 
transportation. I urge its acceptance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, PODELL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALL: On page 
17, line 20, strike, “$52,000,000,” and insert in 
lieu thereof, “$30,600,000.” 

On page 17, line 21, strike, “$49,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$27,600,000.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
belabor my amendment in further detail. 
I spoke on it twice before. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Appropriations, yielded to me during his 
exposition of the entire bill. Also I dis- 
cussed it for 5 minutes in general debate. 

I hope this amendment will be ac- 
cepted with the same alacrity that others 
“ag to the appropriation bill have 

n. 

Suffice it to say this is simply an area 
where we have increased, for a demon- 
stration project in one specific commu- 
nity, a people-mover project to the 
place where it has gone from an esti- 
mated cost and an appropriated cost 
of $1 million per mile of people moved 
to over $10.5 million per mile of people 
moved. It has been adequately portrayed 
that perhaps history has not been 
reviewed, nor have the research and de- 
velopment people taken adequate advan- 
tage of in-being projects for moving 
people whether they be in downtown 
communities or to or from airports or 
between cities. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
simply strike $21.4 million of this urban 
mass transit appropriations, of which 
there was $52 million overall. This sim- 
ply removes that portion which would 
be for the Morgantown, W. Va., demon- 
stration project, until such time as there 
is adequate research and development, 
or research among history for others. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that there are 
many projects for moving people en 
masse in communities, in ghetto areas, 
and everywhere else; and that if we 
were to take this from the bill, we will 
have more adequate room to maneuver 
as Members of the Congress, the people’s 
elected Representatives, when we go to 
conference. This is not only a people- 
moving amendment, but it is an amend- 
ment for people; and I think the amend- 
ment should be in favor of the taxpayers 
and not those who would favor a boon- 
doggle in any individual community. I 
suggest the amendment do pass. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration has a very im- 
portant research and development pro- 
gram. One of the very important prob- 
lems which confronts the country is how 
we are going to move people in the next 
two decades, They are addressing them- 
selves to the movement of people 
throughout the country. They have a 
very important research and develop- 
ment program which relates itself to 
that purpose. 

They requested $78 million for their 
research and development program. We 
cut them $26 million, down to $52 mil- 
lion, because we felt that we should take 
a look at some of the programs like the 
one that the gentleman from Missouri 
has discussed on this floor. 

I, personally, feel that the program 
that he discussed at Morgantown, W. Va., 
is a very important project which will 
tell us how we are going to move masses 
of people at airports and urban centers 
throughout the country in the years to 
come. But I would point out to the mem- 
bers of the committee that we have al- 
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ready drastically cut this research and 
development program by some $26 mil- 
lion. Now, this amendment comes along 
and it would cut another $20 million, 
which does not direct itself to the Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., project, but would slash 
it to $30 million which would be avail- 
able for mass transportation research. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this is too 
drastic, that they must have this money 
in order to inquire into the vast prob- 
lem of urban mass transportation. There- 
fore, I would ask the members of the 
committee to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did the cost go so 
high per mile for this project? 

Mr. McFALL. One of the matters, of 
course, was the ordinary cost of inflation. 
Another matter is that they have re- 
duced the mileage in an attempt to cut 
cost which increases the cost per mile 
of the project. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true that this 2-mile 
transportation gimmick is going to cost 
$127 million when it is completed? 

Mr. McFALL. Insofar as I understand 
it will cost $27 million. 

Mr. GROSS. It was $27 million and not 
$127 million? 

Mr. McFALL. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The sum of $27 million is 
still fantastic for 2 miles of roadway. 
How did this project get to Morgantown, 
W. Va., in the first place? 

Mr. McFALL. That, I cannot answer 
the gentleman, It was selected by the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion many years ago. I have not looked 
into the history of the question as to how 
it was selected. 

Mr. GROSS. I heard someone mention 
today some kind of a safety setup in 
Ohio, I do not know where. How did that 
get there? 

I am interested in how these projects 
get located over the country. 

Mr. McFALL. I can discuss that one 
with perhaps more intelligence than I 
can the previous question the gentleman 
asked. 

The test center which is proposed to 
be put in East Liberty, Ohio, must be 
authorized by the Committee on Public 
Works of the House, and the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House, and the same two commit- 
tees of the Senate. So that there is an 
authorizing procedure within the Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

The test center itself is a very impor- 
tant one. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure it is. 

Mr. McFALL. It is necessary for the 
Department to make tests of tires and 
automobiles. They do not have the in- 
dependent ability to test these, and they 
do not have the uniformity needed in 
the independent contractors that have 
been doing the job. 

There were a number of places 
throughout the country such as Okla- 
homa who were interested in the project, 
and there were several other areas that 
wanted the testing center. But the com- 
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mittees are charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining where this test 
center should be, and they selected East 
Liberty, Ohio. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered how 
much muscle it takes to get one of these 
projects, because I would like to go in 
training to develop the muscle to get one 
of these projects such as Morgantown, or 
East Liberty, Ohio, or wherever it might 
be. 

Mr. McFALL. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the gentleman is 
a formidable Member of the House, but 
I would point out that in this particular 
case of the East Liberty, Ohio, project, 
the testing center there, that the law 
provides for safeguards, and that is that 
committees of the House and committees 
of the Senate make this determination, 
and that no one downtown makes the 
determination. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman tell 
me whether it would help if I was on the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. McFALL. I would point out to the 
gentleman from Iowa that in this case it 
would probably not help the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Iowa will remain, because I refer 
to what the gentleman was discussing— 
but first I want to compliment the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the authorizing committees for 
locating something outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 50 miles from its 
boundaries. 

I was pleased to learn from the staff 
a little bit ago, referring to page 15, 
beginning on line 10, that the $9 mil- 
lion which is authorized for construc- 
tion of compliance test facilities—that 
that plant is going to be built in East 
Liberty, Ohio. If this had been an appro- 
priation of the amount of, say, $96 mil- 
lion, rather than $9 million, then I sub- 
mit that it would have been built in Belts- 
ville, Md., or Langley, Va., or at the Boll- 
ing Air Force Base off the Potomac, where 
I see that Pentagon No. 2 is now planned 
to be built. 

So I congratulate this committee, and 
the Members of the Congress who have 
brought this bill before us. For once they 
have not appropriated funds for addi- 
tional construction of office buildings in 
the District of Columbia. This is a mean- 
ingful first—the first appropriation bill 
this year that does not contain funds for 
an office building to house Federal facili- 
ties in the District of Columbia. 

If it did, I would of course be offering 
my little amendment with which so 
many of you unofficially agree. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
the end of office building construction 
by the United States of America as 
payor, or as lessee, in the District of 
Columbia. 

Members, last Sunday on television a 
group of architects said that the con- 
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tinuing blight and lack of coordinating 
planning in the Nation’s Capital is an act 
of misfeasance on the part of those re- 
sponsible. This is a horrible thing, to al- 
low our Nation's Capital to grow into a 
plethora of unipurpose buildings and 
choked roads that we find in this area 
today. We know that 50 percent of the 
new buildings built in the last 15 years 
to house offices in the areas between H 
and R Streets, and 17th and 22d Streets 
are now 50-percent empty. All those 
buildings built are one-half empty. And 
yet we continue to appropriate millions 
for new buildings, two of which are go- 
ing to be built at the very foot of Capitol 
Hill in the course of the next few years. 

We also have nothing in the record of 
these debates as to what the intent of 
Congress is regarding the retention of 
National Airport, or Dulles Airport, by 
the Government, or their sale at depre- 
ciated “book” value, as reported recently 
in the press. We see AOPA and other 
enterprisers petitioning the DOT for the 
opportunity to purchase Dulles Airport. 
I think that if this Congress allows Dul- 
les Airport or National Airport to be 
sold to anybody now that this would be 
virtually an act of criminal negligence. 

I think it is time that the record shows 
that Congress will not acquiesce while 
such plans are allowed to develop. 

Here the Committee on Public Works, 
I am pleased to note, has made it man- 
datory that plants beyond the FBI build- 
ing and the new library in the District of 
Columbia must be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works long before au- 
thorization will be considered. 

Let us now make it our business to put 
an end or at least a long moratorium to 
this building of more and more office 
buildings, and less and less decent hous- 
ing, which is making this area less and 
less a fit and proper place for the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hatt), there 
were—ayes 8, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows: 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 
To enable the Department of Transporta- 


tion to pay the Washington Metropolitan 


Ares Transit Authority, as part of the Federal 
contribution toward expenses necessary to 
il 


ra: 


tion Act of 1969 
(Public Law 91-143), including acquisition of 
rights-of-way, land, and interests therein, to 
remain available until expended, $174,321,000 
for the fiscal year 1973. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 
On page 22, line 24, insert: 
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COMMISSION ON HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses of the Commission 
on Highway Beautification, established by 
Sec. 123 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1970 (84 Stat. 1727-1728), $200,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering is to provide 
the $200,000 authorized to fund the Com- 
mission on Highway Beautification es- 
tablished under section 123 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1970. That act 
as you will recall provided authoriza- 
tions for highway beautification through 
1973 while at the same time providing 
for a commission which would study 
and review the existing law, policies, 
and practices related to control of out- 
door advertising and junkyards; compile 
data on the Nation’s highway beautifica- 
tion needs; make appropriate recom- 
mendations; and submit a final report 
not later than 1 year after the fund- 
ing of the Commission. The Commission 
itself will cease to exist 6 months after 
submission of the final report. 

The Commission shall consist of 11 
members: two majority, and two minor- 
ity members of the House Public Works 
Committee; two majority and two mi- 
nority members of the Senate Public 
Works Committee; and three to be ap- 
Pointed by the President from among 
persons who are not officers or employees 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is extremely impor- 
tant that this Commission be funded in 
this bill so that it may proceed with the 
study and report in time for their con- 
sideration in next year’s biennial Fed- 


linger on the subject for years, it is lim- 
ited to report in 1 year and then shortly 
thereafter go out of existence. The House 
and Senate have already named their 
members and it is my understanding 
that the administration has chosen. its 
three members and will name them as 
soon as the Commission is funded. 

The gentlemen of this body know ex- 
tremely well how controversial a subject 
we have in beautification. It has been 
argued long and hard here on this floor 
as well as in the other body. 

The present law needs amending bad- 
ly; it is highly doubtful whether it can 
come even close to accomplishing its 
original intention in its present form. 
What the Public Works Committee found 
out as we worked on the 1970 legislation 
was that what we needed most was reli- 
able facts and unbiased recommenda- 
tions compiled in a manner which would 
place before us the nature of the entire 
problem and the proper way in which it 
should be handled. 

This Commission will do just that and 
the Congress can then proceed to make 
the present legislation meaningful. 

Already the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion has notified eight States that under 
the provisions of the law they will have 
10 percent of their 1973 highway ap- 
portionments withheld. There are ap- 
parently several other States that will 
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very shortly find themselves in the same 
Situation. I say that this situation is 
ridiculous and we should be moving as 
quickly as possible to correct it. The first 
step is getting this Commission in opera- 
tion so we can get the true facts before 
us. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment and hope the great gen- 
tlemen from California will indicate the 
acceptance of the amendment by his 
committee at this time. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSEKI. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has offered an amendment which 
should have been included in the bill, but 
which was not included because of an 
oversight. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment on this side and I am 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte) would also agree to its 
acceptance, 
amendment is for $200,000 to fund the 
Commission on Highway Beautification 
amd the minority has no objection to it. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. The Highway Beauti- 
fication Commission, already authorized 
by the Public Works Committee, cries 


Fie 
fps 
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Recent studies have indicated that the 
motorist does not particularly object to out- 
door adyertising signs if they satisfy his in- 
formational needs for services. Such signs, 
properly regulated to prevent proliferation 
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or placement in unsafe locations, not only 
assist the motorist in locating facilities of 
interest to him, but also eliminate a poten- 
tial hardship by allowing the tourist-oriented 
business to make itself known to the travel- 
ing public. 


It is fairly well concluded by everyone 
by now that “food, gas, and lodging” 
signs do not reach a great percentage of 
the traveling public—only those travel- 
ing in a leisurely enough fashion to want 
to stop and leaf through the information 
provided. In other words, there is no sub- 
stitute for a good informational sign. I 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa, my 
very good friend. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yielding. 

How many petunias and peonies will 
this provide for? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. There will be 11 
members, four from the Committee on 
Public Works of each body and three to 
be named by the President. The Presi- 
dent is ready to name them as soon as 
we pass this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this Commission really 
necessary for the beautification of high- 
ways? Must we spend $200,000 for that 
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Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. That is the pur- 
pose of the amendment, Mr. Gross. This 
matter has been kicked around, as the 
gentleman knows, for years. We finally 
decided to create a commission which 
will report back to the Public Works 
Committee of the House and the Senate 
within a year, and then the Commission 
will die 6 months later. We will not keep 
them on the payroll; we will not put up 
buildings for them. The Commission will 
die 6 months after their report is made. 

Mr. GROSS. Will they be able to do 
some junketing on the $200,000? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I am afraid they 
will not be able to go to Italy or Poland 
or anywhere that far away on that kind 
of money; they will have to stay within 
the confines of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. I noted a couple of years 
ago that along the highway near the 
Twin Bridges and around that area Mrs. 
Johnson got a lot of flowers and some 
shrubbery planted, and then they came 
along with bulldozers and dug out most 
if not all of it. What about this highway 
beautification? Is the program to beau- 
tify one year and bulldoze it out the 
next? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. That has hap- 
pened. I recall that a large power shovel 
traveled around at Mrs. Johnson’s direc- 
tion when the planting was done. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says that 
if we add the $200,000, that will be the 
end of the Commission on Beautifica- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Yes; and they are 
not going to spend the $200,000. The 
Speaker of the House will appoint the 
Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the House has 
been given that kind of assurance in this 


instance. I hope the gentleman is right. 
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Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. KLUCZYNSKI). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Epmonpson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 9667) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
eee and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 401, nays 12, not voting 20, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 190] 


Abbitt 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
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Yatron. 
Young, Fila. 
Young, Tex. 


NAYS—12 
Gross 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rarick 
Hall Schmitz 
Jonas Steiger, Wis. 
Mitchell Stokes 
NOT VOTING—20 
Green, Oreg. Powell 


Hanna Riegle 
Hansen, Wash. 


Shipley 
Holifield Thompson, N.J. 
Long, La. 


6 Van Deerlin 
McCulloch Wilson, 
Pepper 


Charles H. 

So the bill was passed. . 
The Clerk announced the following 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Collier. 

. Brasco with Mr. Riegle. 

. Alexander with Mr, Powell. 

. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Shipley. 

- Hanna with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 

- Van Deerlin with Mr. Long of Loui- 


. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Green of Oregon. 
Mr. Holifield. with Mr. Pepper. 
Mrs, Chisholm with Mr. Danielson. 


Mr. COLLINS of Illinois changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as ‘above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 9667, making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT ON HAZ- 
ARDOUS MATERIALS CONTROL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the First Annual 
Report on Hazardous Materials Control 
as required by the Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Control Act of 1970, Pub- 
lic Law 91-458. This report has been 
prepared in accordance with Section 302 
of the Act, and covers the period from 
the date of enactment, October 16, 
through December 31, 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Wuire House, July 14, 1971. 


SPEAKER CARL ALBERT NEEDS 
NO DEFENSE 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, the readers of the Washington 
Evening Star were once again subjected 
to the type of outrageous and vitriolic 
column which has become the hallmark 
of Mr. Milton Viorst. Mr. Viorst is a left- 
wing dogmatist who regards those who do 
not agree with him at all times on all 
subjects as sinister, benighted, or both. 
The nominal object of Mr. Viorst’s rant- 
ings in this case is our distinguished 
Speaker, Hon. CARL ALBERT. Mr, Viorst 
laboriously scrounges up a few quotations 
and charges, all from anonymous sources, 
as to the Speaker’s alleged deficiencies as 
a leader. 

In reality, however, the Speaker is 
merely the symbol, the hated symbol of 
the middle political way, that broad spec- 
trum to which the overwhelming major- 
ity of the American electorate belongs 
and to which their most creative and 
successful public officials have always 
adhered. 

Ideologues of the left and right, alike, 
as well as certain academic theoreticians, 
would pour American politics into the 
Same preordained European model of 
rigid class parties. They are doomed to 
failure. The United States of America is 
a Nation continental in size, pluralistic in 
ethnic and social makeup. It is thus far 
too diverse to function politically through 
rigid ideological parties—be they labeled 
conservative, liberal, reactionary, or 
radical. 

Our political parties, and the men who 
sit on both sides of the aisle of this House 
attest to this, are amalgams representa- 
tive of diverse points of view. One of the 
chief, if not the chief, functions of a 
party leader under such circumstances, 
therefore, is to wield his political follow- 
ers into an effective functioning govern- 
ing unit. In so doing, he serves not merely 
the interests of his party, but that of the 
Nation as well. 

By any reasonable test the present 
occupant of the chair, Hon. CARL 
ALBERT, must be accorded high honors in 
the attainment of this objective. During 
the past 6 months under his leadership, 
the House of Representatives has passed 
a body of legislation notable both for its 
quantity and quality. As a Democrat, I 
am proud to salute him as the leader of 
my party in the House; as an American, 
I am deeply gratified that the American 
political process has raised this truly 
great political pragmatist to the second 
highest office in the Nation. 


KANSAS GOVERNOR OBJECTS TO 


AEC SITE ACQUISITION 

PROJECT AT LYONS, KANS. 

(Mr. ROY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


FOR 
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Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
July 15, the House will consider H.R. 
9388, authorizing appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Representative Joe SKUBITZ of Kansas 
will move to strike Project 72-3-b, au- 
thorizing $3.5 million for acquisition of 
lands to establish a radioactive waste re- 
pository at Lyons, Kans. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
persisted in seeking authorization and 
funding for site acquisition for this proj- 
ect despite the repeated and very strong 
objections of the Governor of Kansas, 
Robert Docking, the Kansas scientific 
community, and many other Kansas citi- 
zens. Governor Docking has stated that 
he will use every means available to him, 
including legal action, to block site ac- 
quisition until safety studies recom- 
mended by the Kansas Geological Sur- 
vey are completed. All scientists and en- 
gineers external to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory who have reviewed the proj- 
ect concur with the views of the Kansas 
Geological Survey that further scientific 
tests are needed to determine safety. 

The position of Governor Docking and 
the Kansas scientists is simply that 
funds should not be authorized for site 
acquisition until the studies are com- 
pleted and safety assured. 

It would be inappropriate for the 
House to approve this authorization in 
view of the Governor’s strong objections 
and the concern expressed by many 
Kansas citizens regarding the safety of 
the project. 

I urge you to be present on the floor of 
the House Thursday afternoon, July 15, 
and to support the amendment which 
will be offered by Representative Jor 
Sxusirz to strike Project 72-3-b from 
H.R. 9388. 

The following letter from Governor 
Docking contains the serious questions 
which have not keen answered to our 
satisfaction: 

STATE oF KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Topeka, Kans., July 7, 1971. 

Mr. JOHN A, ERLEWINE, 

Assistant General Manager for Operations, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ERLEWINE: Thank you for your 
letter of June 4 and the accompanying final 
environmental statement of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the proposed radioactive 
waste repository at Lyons, Kansas. 

Due to the technical nature of the final 
statement, I asked Dr. William W, Hamble- 
ton, director, Kansas Geological Survey, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, to review the statement 
and give me his opinions. Dr. Hambleton’s 
response follows: 

“I am responding to your request for an 
evaluation of the June, 1971 Environmental 
Statement issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission with respect to the Radioactive 
Waste Repository at Lyons, Kansas. 

“Detailed evaluation of the new Environ- 
mental Statement is virtually impossible, for 
the document is very large. However, some 
general observations can be made. 

“I do not believe that the new Environmen- 
tal Statement conforms to the letter and the 
spirit of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, It does not respond to specific 
comments and criticisms, which often are 
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met with the response that these comments 
and criticisms call for information and 
answers which cannot be included in an En- 
vironmental Statement. Seemingly, the docu- 
ment is designed to convince the reader that 
all problems will be addressed (1) during the 
design and development phase of the project, 
or (2) will be treated in a Design and Safety 
Analysis, or (3) will be verified during the 
demonstrational phase of the facility opera- 
tion. 

“If this Environmental Statement is to 
serve as a model for other environmental 
statements, every agency will request ap- 
proval with respect to environmental impact 
on the basis of preliminary conceptual plans, 
explaining that all problems will be solved 
during a design or demonstration phase of 
the project, wherein all adverse enyiron- 
mental consequences will be eliminated. In 
effect, environmental statements will be no 
more than expressions of faith and requests 
for trust. 

“Contrary to the benign expressions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I do not agree 
that investigation of the environmental im- 
pact of this project must be investigated dur- 
ing the design and demonstrational phase 
at the storage site. Most of the work re- 
quires intensive laboratory investigation that 
should provide a sound basis for on-site 
demonstration. 

“The Environmental Statement does not 
provide adequate documentation regarding 
the safety of the site. For the most part, the 
bibliography omits reports that are critical, 
and the reports cited in the bibliography do 
not provide sufficient data so that results 
can be duplicated by other scientists. Most 
information is shown in graph form. 

“The entire tome of the document sug- 
gests that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
interested only in confirming prior conclu- 
sions. In Oak Ridge National Laboratory Re- 
port 71-3-43, the observation is made that 
concerns of the Kansas Geological Survey 
are ‘based solely on analysis of preliminary, 
incomplete and unconfirmed hydrological 
data.’ With respect to concern about the 
possibility of salt intrusion, it is noted that 
further ‘study would be expected to more 
clearly demonstrate the impossibility of 
thermally induced diaperim at the site.’ A 
similar kind of ‘scientific’ attitude pervades 
the Environmental Statement, Quotations 
from National Academy of Science commit- 
tees reveal only those parts of reports which 
support prior conclusions by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. The constraints and warn- 
ings in these reports are ignored entirely, 

“The Statement continues to recite the 
results of studies which admittedly are based 
upon overly simplified models. For example, 
on page 3, we note that decay of radioiso- 
topes is expected to cause a maximum tem- 
perature rise of less than 1° F. at the surface 
of the site approximately 800 years after 
waste burial. A temperature rise of only 14° 
F. is expected in aquifers 100 feet below the 
surface, and 32° F. in another minor aquifer 
at the depth of 285 feet after 800 years. We 
read that a surface depression amounting to 
only 4 feet will be experienced due to subsi- 
dence effects. None of these values have been 
verified, and are based upon constant rock 
properties that actually are temperature de- 
pendent. No coupled thermal-mechanical 
model has yet been constructed. 

“On page 16, with respect to alpha wastes, 
the statement is made the ‘stringent admin- 
istrative procedures will be implemented to 
assure that these criteria will be satisfied.’ 
No procedures are elucidated in the En- 
vironmental Statement. 

“On page 35, comment is made that ‘pre- 
liminary site studies of subsurface geology 
reveal no structural or stratigraphic condi- 
tions which would suggest the site is un- 
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satisfactory for this purpose.’ This statement 
simply is not true; faults and hydrologic 
conditions may cause the site to be com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. 

“On page 39, a statement is made that 
‘studies of surface hydrology are presently 
underway to confirm isolation of the salt 
bed from overlying aquifers.’ This statement, 
similar in content to many other statements, 
implies that the Atomic Energy Commission 
is interested only in confirming prior con- 
clusions. 

“The section on ecology is completely in- 
adequate. 

“In the major section on potential Im- 
pact on existing environment beginning on 
page 46, an attempt is again made to convey 
the impression that problems are completely 
understood. The verb ‘will’ is used exten- 
sively throughout this section to refer to 
temperatures and heat flux. Although the 
admission appears that these temperature 
projections have been based upon a two-di- 
mensional, heat-flow model using literature 
values of thermal properties of the major 
geological units present at the site due to 
lack of actual stratigraphic or thermal prop- 
erty data, the unusual conclusion is reached 
that preliminary runs using three-dimen- 
sional code do not suggest that the calcula- 
tions will be significantly different from pre- 
vious estimates. This statement is patently 
false. All that has been demonstrated is that 
the capability for a three-dimensional anal- 
ysis exists. Geophysical impact conclusions 
again are based upon a simplified model using 
constant rock properties. A coupled thermal- 
mechanical model has not been constructed. 

“On page 64, the Environmental State- 
ment attempts to demonstrate that stored 
energy from radiation damage will be mini- 
mal, and reference is made to studies by 
Kobayashi and Bunch and Pearlstein. These 
literature citations are inappropriate be- 
cause studies by Kobayashi were concerned 
with 60 MEV particles, which have sufficient 
energy to penetrate the salt completely. The 
work of Bunch and Pearlstein was concerned 
with F-centers, which relate to electron dis- 
placements, which result in much higher 
stored energy. 

“On page 73, the description of the reposi- 
tory assures us that the facilities will be 
designed to insure confinement capability 
and radiation safety following exposure to 
credible internal and external forces (in- 
cluding flood, tornadoes and earthquakes). 
We are given no clue as to the design criteria 
for such facilities. 

“On page 77, we are assured that safety 
systems will be described in the facility con- 
ceptual design and safety report. The char- 
acter of such safety systems is not mentioned. 
We are told that an on-site monitoring pro- 


ly, we learn that the details of this program 
will be developed. 

“On page 81, we are assured the retrieval 
system concepts will be developed. And on 
page 85, we are asked to have faith that no 
impact on the ecology is anticipated. 

“Critical comments with respect to trans- 
portation are met with the response that 
roadbeds and tracks are beyond the scope of 
an environmental statement. Handling pro- 
cedures will be described in a conceptual de- 
sign and safety report. Pertinent calcula- 
tional techniques and operational procedures 
will be verified by in situs measurements with 

to retrievability during the period of 
demonstration. No intended or anticipated 
environmental monitoring 
lined, intimated or suggested. No analysis is 
presented and no procedures are outiined for 
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coping with accidents during transportation 
or handling of wastes.” 

The final statement as prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission offers no scien- 
tific proof of the safety of the proposed Lyons 
project. It offers only pledges to have faith 
in the AEC. Our experiences with the officials 
of the AEC in the past few months have 
given us ample reasons not to have faith in 
the AEC. 

You are ignoring the wishes of a great 
many Kansans when you propose—as you do 
in this final statement—to continue to press 
for construction of the repository without 
first conducting further tests. Your final 
statement, which leaves many, many ques- 
tions unanswered, only reassures me that my 
position regarding the Lyons project is the 
right one: that instead of continuing with 
plans to build the repository, the AEC should 
instead defer requests for federal funds to 
purchase land and construct the repository 
until scientific tests can be completed and 
the safety of the project can be determined 
to the satisfaction of the citizens of Kansas, 
scientists and elected officials. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT DOCKING, 
Governor of Kansas. 


JAIL FOR RECEIVING STOLEN 
PROPERTY 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was giyen 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming abundantly clear that someone 
at the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and the Boston Globe may go to 
jail for receiving stolen property. 

The Supreme Court in its 6-to-3 deci- 
sion upheld the constitutional right 
guaranteed under the first amendment 
for newspapers to publish the Pentagon 
papers. 

But the Supreme Court decision does 
not provide any protection against a 
criminal charge of receiving stolen 
property. 

The Columbia Journalism Review in 
its July 1971 issue reminds us that the 
Los Angeles Free Press, one of the first 
and most successful “underground” 
newspapers, was convicted last summer 
of “receiving stolen property,” a crimi- 
nal charge against its editors that car- 
ried a possible sentence of 1 to 10 years 
in jail. 

The Columbia Journalism Review re- 
ports that in August 1969, the Free Press 
published an official roster of undercover 
California narcotics agents, complete 
with their ranks, home addresses, and 
telephone numbers. 

According to the article: 

The roster apparently received from & 
former mail clerk in the state Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, was printed under the headline, 
“There Should Be No Secret Police.” 

A state law passed after the conviction 
made it a misdemeanor to disclose such in- 
formation, Before that, publication of the 
roster could not have been held illegal under 
California law. There was a law covering re- 
ceipt of stolen property, and it was under 
this that the jury, after six days of delibera- 
tion, convicted the defendants. The charge 
was violating a provision of the law custo- 
marily applied in cases involving “fences” 
for stolen goods. 
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The Free Press case is now under ap- 
peal but it is abundantly clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Free Press decision 
may very well help resolve the vexing 
dilemma between the rights of a free 
press under the first amendment and the 
responsibilities of a free press to uphold 
those laws not protected by the first 
amendment as any citizen would be ex- 
pected to do. 

The Supreme Court has made it very 
clear that we do not want any super- 
censors telling the press what it can or 
cannot publish. 

But under the decision in California 
affecting the Los Angeles Free Press, ob- 
viously editors will have to be the judge 
as to whether or not they want to risk 
going to jail for receiving stolen prop- 
erty, if indeed such receipt of stolen 
property is concomitant with the publi- 
cation of subsequent material. 


A BILL TO END TV PROGRAM 
ABUSES 


(Mr. KEITH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I 
offered the successful motion to recom- 
mit to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the resolution to cite 
CBS President Dr. Frank Stanton for 
contempt of Congress in connection with 
the investigation which resulted from the 
television program, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” 

I was convinced that the problem with 
which we were dealing was the devious 
means and techniques employed by CBS 
in attempting to prove its point about 
the Department of Defense public af- 
fairs modus operandi. 

I was convinced that, in producing and 
presenting “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” CBS not only used the full protec- 
tion of press, it abused it. 

Had we acted favorably upon that 
resolution, the case and all its ramifica- 
tions would have been referred to the 
courts and the evidence might not have 
been sufficient to have won approval of 
the congressional citation. A better 
course of action, it appeared to me, was 
to proceed forthwith to enact legislation 
making illegal the abuses which we found 
to be practiced by CBS. 

It is, after all, the right and the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to make 
laws and to regulate thereunder. In its 
wisdom, the Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934 and 
assigned the Federal Communications 
Commission as its agent in the adminis- 
tration of that act. 

So, tomorrow, I am introducing a bill 
designed to restrain and hopefully end 
those practices which make possible the 
distortion of programs and the conse- 
quent misleading of radio and television 
audiences. Significantly, some of the bill’s 
provisions have come, almost directly, 
from the new standards of news and pub- 
lic affairs conduct which CBS, itself, has 
prepared as appropriate guidelines. 

When my legislation is enacted into 
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law, the public can be assured that en- 
forcement of these guidelines will not be 
the option of high-ranking corporate 
executives competing for the highest 
possible audience ratings: it will be the 
law which must be obeyed. No longer will 
it be possible for them to stage incidents. 
No longer will they be able to sensation- 
alize by audio-video trickery. 

The prohibition of these tricks of the 
trade may make news and public af- 
fairs programing less entertaining, but 
it will produce a proportionate improve- 
ment in its integrity. 

As a member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and as 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Pow- 
er, I am tomorrow submitting legislation 
to accomplish these objectives. I ask my 
colleagues to join me in cosponsoring 
this bill and I ask for thorough, but 
prompt, consideration of this most se- 
rious effort in the interest of “the public’s 
right to know.” 


CUSTOMS SEARCH WITHOUT 
REGARD TO PASSPORT 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
U.S. Customs Agents in New York at 
Kennedy airport seized $20,000,000 worth 
of pure heroin in the baggage of a man 
identified as the son of Panama’s Am- 
bassador to Taiwan. This person claimed 
diplomatic immunity from search but for 
some reason the passport he held was in- 
adequate to support such a claim, and 
the resulting search produced 175 pounds 
of pure heroin. 

What if he had held a diplomatic pass- 
port? No search. Enough dope to supply 
the needs of tens of thousands of addicts, 
and to infect thousands more, would have 
filtered into the country. 

President Nixon has substantially in- 
creased the national effort to combat the 
drug menace. Attorney General Mitchell 
is directing a nationwide fight against 
drugs. But the ship of state leaks like a 
sieve when the baggage and possessions 
of persons holding diplomatic passports 
are free from search. In this situation 
it is virtually impossible to hold the line 
against increased illegal narcotic drugs. 

Neither international custom, comity 
nor protocol, warrants continued failure 
to plug this shocking loophole in our de- 
fenses against heroin and its cousins. 
The more recently developed interna- 
tional custom of extending the privileges 
and immunities granted ambassadors to 
include the diplomat’s personal and of- 
ficial family must yield to the protection 
and welfare of our people, especially our 
young people. 

I am introducing legislation today to 
provide that the baggage and other pos- 
sessions of all visitors to the United 
States shall be subject to inspection by 
U.S. Customs without regard to the type 
of passport held by such visitor. The only 
exception provided in my bill is for the 
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sealed diplomatic pouch and the person 
of individuals granted the rank of am- 
bassador. 

I urge the prompt passage of this leg- 
islation to prevent abuses of the priv- 
ileges of diplomatic immunity and to 
meaningfully help prevent the growing 
flood of drugs coming into the United 
States. 


RESOLUTION OF THE MAINE LEG- 
ISLATURE ON PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


(Mr. HATHAWAY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vietnam war has been long and dis- 
couraging. Both the American and 
Vietnamese people have agonized over 
the struggle, its origins, its conduct, and 
its consequences. One concern which has 
been shared by Americans of all ideo- 
logical persuasions is the concern over 
the fate of prisoners of war and those 
missing in action. As it appears we are 
approaching a very critical stage in the 
peacemaking efforts in Paris, I think it 
is particularly important to focus our 
attention on this very humane aspect of 
the war. 

It has been 7 years and 110 days since 
the first American prisoner of war in 
Southeast Asia was taken. Since that 
time, there have been numerous public 
outcries and indications of sympathy for 
the POW’s/MIA’s and their families. 

Recently the Maine Legislature ex- 
pressed its concern by approving a joint 
resolution memoralizing Congress in re- 
spect to prisoners of the Vietnam war. 
The resolution called for the release of 
names, addresses, and the state of health 
of every American captive; called for 
allowing the Red Cross to monitor the 
prisoner camps and help minister to the 
needs of the captives; and calling for 
observance of the Geneva Convention 
regarding shipments of mail, food, 
clothing and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this point 
in the Recor» to insert the transcript of 
the joint resolution approved by the 
Maine State- Legislature: 

STATE oF MAINE JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIAL- 
IZING CONGRESS IN RESPECT TO PRISONERS 
OF THE VIETNAM WAR 
We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine assembled in the regular session of 

the One Hundred and Fifth Maine Legisla- 

ture, do respectfully represent that: 

Whereas, the Governments of the United 
States and North Vietnam are parties to the 
Geneva Convention; and 

Whereas, it is the intent of the Geneva 
Convention that the high contracting parties 
to the convention insure the proper and hu- 
manitarian treatment of prisoners; and 

Whereas, the Government of North Viet- 
nam has not conformed its actions to the 
terms of the Geneva Convention and has 
shown a blatant disregard for the feelings of 
the families of prisoners held; now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved: That we, your Memorialists, 
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speaking for and on behalf of the people of 
the State of Maine, recommend and urge 
that the Congress of the United States take 
all possible steps to gain the release of names, 
addresses and state of health of every cap- 
tive American; repatriate or remove to a neu- 
tral country all sick and wounded prisoners; 
permit the International Red Cross or some 
other humanitarian organization to monitor 
the prison camps and help minister to the 
needs of the captives; and abide by the Ge- 
neva Convention, which they have signed, in 
the sending and receiving of prisoner mail, 
including shipments of food, clothing, med- 
ical supplies and educational and recreation- 
al materials and to bring the weight of world 
public opinion to bear on the Government 
of North Vietnam to require them to live up 
to the terms of the Geneva Convention which 
our government has signed in good faith and 
with which we are conforming; and be it 
further. 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of State, 
be immediately transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Honorable Richard M. 
Nixon, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States and to 
the members of said Senate and House of 
Representatives from this State; and be it 
further. 

Resolved: That the Maine Legislature also 
express, on behalf of the people of Maine, 
our sympathy, moral support and great re- 
spect for the unfailing courage of our Amer- 
icans who are prisoners of war or missing in 
action and their patient and courageous 
families. 


This resolution is typical of the con- 
cern shown for these men by citizens 
across the country. All Americans are 
anxiously awaiting news of the fate of 
the POW’s/MIA’s. Some of these men 
have been in the hands of the North 
Vietnamese for three-quarters of a dec- 
ade. The release of these loyal men 
should be a top priority as we wind down 
the war and move closer to meaningful 
negotiations. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
1970 was the first billion dollar year of 
loans in the rural housing program. 
More than 94,000 families of low- and 
moderate-income received $1.06 bil- 
lion in loans to build, buy, or improve 
their homes. This almost doubled the 
$544 million advanced by the Depart- 
ment in 1969. 


VETO OF ACCELERATED PUBLIC 
WORKS BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McFaLL) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of jobless workers and hundreds of local 
governments will not receive public works 
funds, now that the Senate has voted to 
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uphold the Presidential veto of the ac- 
celerated public works bill. 

I regret the Senate’s action. 

The accelerated public works proposal 
was an important measure to combat se- 
rious unemployment and to provide 
needed public facilities across the Nation. 

The legislation, if approved, would 
have provided the American public a 
sense of hope and purpose for an econ- 
omy that needs both. 

Today, this Nation is caught in the 
grips of inflation and recession. 

Today, the United States has some 5.2 
million jobless workers. 

Today, our country has 160,000 work- 
ers who exhaust their unemployment 
benefits each month. 

Today, America spends nearly $9 bil- 
lion each year for welfare. 

Though temporary in nature, title I of 
the accelerated public works bill was not 
an artificial $2 billion spending proposal 
to create make-work jobs and fund ill- 
advised public projects. 

Just the opposite was true. 

The act would have authorized an esti- 
mated 170,000 jobs for skilled and profes- 
sional workers almost immediately, and 
would have put an estimated 250,000 
more jobless to work in secondary jobs. 

The projects this bill would have au- 
thorized would not have been hastily 
pasted together, but rather would have 
been sound facilities which long have 
been sought by local governments—after 
long hours of studying and planning— 
only to have their efforts curtailed due to 
lack of funds. 

I would also like to emphasize that the 
projects were to benefit localities and 
would not be of a large scale nature such 
as dams and other such gigantic facili- 
ties. The bill would have pumped funds 
for municipal and county projects such 
as water treatment plants; badly needed 
public buildings, and other local projects. 

Gentlemen, the APW portion of the 
bill—like its provisions for Appalachia 
development—would have provided a 
sound investment in America; with im- 
mediate humanitarian returns, plus 
long-range returns in better services and 
facilities for many of our citizens. 

Though I regret the APW bill has not 
become law, we must still continue to 
think creatively and act positively and 
resolutely to solve our Nation’s dire eco- 
nomic problems. 


FAVORING A FEDERAL WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAW 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. St GERMAIN) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, work- 
men’s compensation was the first form of 
social insurance widely accepted in the 
United States. In 1908, the Federal Gov- 
ernment led the way with legislation 
providing workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments for Federal civilian employees in- 
jured on the job. Following the Federal 
lead, the States adopted programs so 
that today we have 54 individual work- 
men’s compensation programs in opera- 
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tion in 54 different jurisdictions. All but 
three of these programs operate without 
any Federal control or direction; three 
of the programs are Federal and cover 
Federal employees, employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and longshoremen and 
harbor workers. 

While the individual State programs 
were a great innovation in their time, 
they have failed to keep up with chang- 
ing conditions in the United States and 
the needs of the people. The existing 
programs have created a great deal of 
litigation, confusion, and dissatisfaction. 

Over the years, there have been a num- 
ber of attempts to create some sort of 
unity out of this hodge-podge of State 
and Federal programs. For example, in 
the early 1960’s, a committee under the 
sponsorship of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments spent about 4 years drafting a 
model law which, if adopted by all of the 
States, would have produced a degree of 
uniformity. 

I am firmly convinced it is time that 
we had a Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion law rather than many differing State 
laws. The Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly has passed a resolution, recently 
signed by Governor Licht, recommend- 
ing that the Congress enact such a law. 
A Federal workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram deserves urgent consideration by 
this Congress. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I cite 
here the text of the resolution passed by 
the Rhode Island General Assembly: 

RESOLUTION 

A resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
establishing a federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

Whereas, Dissatisfaction with the adequacy 
and administration of state Workmen's 
Compensation laws is becoming widespread; 
and 

Whereas, An attempt was made in the 90th 
Congress to establish a National Commis- 
sion on State Workmen's Compensation Laws 
which would undertake a comprehensive 
study and evaluation of state workmen's 
compensation laws and “methods of imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Com- 
mission"; and 

Whereas, There are possibilities of the 
introduction of a bill setting minimum stand- 
ards for all state workmen's compensation 
laws. One provision of which would be com- 
plete coverage of all occupations and em- 
ployments, eliminating present exemptions 
based on the nature of the employer's busi- 
ness or the number of employees; now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact legislation 
establishing a Federal Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this res- 
olution to the senators and representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States in the hope that they will 
use every effort to further the passage of a 
Federal Workmen's Compensation Law. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XIV 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Sharps- 
town State Bank was one of a very few 
banks in the country that gave the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
any cause for concern. And what gave 
rise to that concern was the tendency 
of Sharp and his associates to use the 
bank for self-dealing loans. As a matter 
of fact, Sharp systematically looted not 
only the Sharpstown State Bank, but 
every other institution that he could lay 
his hands on. 

Typical of these deals was one that 
took place in June 1968, when Sharp's 
bank loaned $3 million to Sharp’s son- 
in-law to buy an insurance company, 
Olympic Life. This was about the same 
time that Sharp himself acquired Na- 
tional Bankers Life Insurance Co., a deal 
that was set up by Sharp’s lawyer and 
general counsel for Sharpstown State 
Bank, Will Wilson, who is now Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States. In the fall of 1969, the compa- 
nies were supposed to have merged, and 
an announcement to that effect was 
made—but the merger never took place. 

Just as with the bank, Sharp used his 
insurance company as a source of ready 
cash 


For example, in October 1968, Sharp 
needed some cash for his Sharpstown 
Realty Co. Naturally, he used his insur- 
ance company to provide the money. 
Sharpstown Realty, pledging 150,000 
shares of Sharpstown State bank stock, 
got a loan of $2 million from National 
Bankers Life. This was an insider’s in- 
side deal—Sharp’s realty company pledg- 
ing Sharp’s bank stock to secure a loan 
from Sharp’s insurance company. At the 
time this took place, Will Wilson was 
general counsel for all three. 

This was no isolated deal. Indeed, as 
soon as Sharp gained control of the in- 
pr foe E Pany and installed Wilson 
as gen counsel, he began arrang- 
ing these self-dealing loans. In July 1968 
the very same month Sharp took the 
company over and Wilson became its 
general counsel, National Bankers Life 
made a loan of $1,200,000 to Sandpiper 
Corp. The collateral was 50,000 shares 
of Sharpstown State Bank stock. Of 
course, Sandpiper was owned by Sharp, 
the insurance company was owned by 
Sharp, and so was the bank, 

You might think that the general 
counsel for Sharpstown State Bank 
would ask questions about self-dealing 
loans, since after all the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation had been 
making unhappy comments about the 
situation, and since he was a former 
State banking commission member and 
knew how banks get looted. Apparently 
this did not happen. 


of Texas. He had seen at firsthand how 
insurance companies in Texas had been 
looted, and how thousands of invest- 
ors had been bilked of millions by such 
notorious operators as Ben Jack Cage, 
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who now is a happy resident of Brazil, 
safe from the reach of extradition. So 
the general counsel of National Bankers 
Life should have been concerned when 
he learned that the first thing Frank 
Sharp did was to start borrowing mil- 
lions of dollars from his newly acquired 
insurance company to use for his other 
enterprises, secured by stocks of still oth- 
er Sharp enterprises. The general coun- 
sel knew of these events, he knew the 
law—he had been the State’s chief law 
enforcement officer—and he knew what 
might finally happen to the company as 
a result of these deals. But he did noth- 
ing. 

And so, in the end, Mr. Sharp’s pyre- 
mid collapsed. Will Wilson should have 
been able to see it coming. He knew, or 
should have known, as a former State 
banking commission member, how op- 
erators like Sharp would loot banks and 
cause their failure. He knew from the 
FDIC's strong concern about the Sharps- 
town State Bank’s odd dealings that dis- 
aster might be the result. But rather 
than stop these events or advise against 
them, Wilson actually facilitated them 
by bringing into his law firm a good re- 
alty man, Joe Ridings, whose main job 
seems to have been to help Sharp and 
his pals set up grand real estate schemes, 
using the bank’s resources to pay for 
them. The better to work, Ridings had 
his office right in the bank and was on 
the bank’s payroll. 

And so the Sharpstown State Bank 
went along its merry way to ruin. So 
did the National Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Olympic Life, and who 
knows how many others. Will Wilson 
knew what was going on. He knew the 
kind of people he was dealing with. It 
is inconceivable that a man who had 
been attorney general of Texas, who had 
been a State banking commissioner, and 
who had dealt with hundreds of crooks 
like Sharp, could not recognize what 
Sharp was doing under his very eyes and 
legal guidance. 

Wilson knows much about Sharp, and 
he knew much about Sharp’s fantastic 
schemes. Who knows how deeply Wilson 
himself was involved? We may never 
know, for, incredible as it may seem, 
Sharp, who was once Wilson’s benefac- 
tor, has been freed from any further 
criminal liability, having received a fab- 
ulous bargain from Will Wilson’s boss 
and subordinates in the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


CBS VERSUS THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
CBS might have fooled some people with 
its false claim that to comply with the 
committee’s subpena would be a viola- 
tion of its rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

I was particularly pleased to learn, 
however, that one of those persons not 
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misled in this instance was the Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Louisiana, Mr. Arthur 
Watson. Mr. Watson has rightly dis- 
cerned if anyone’s rights have been vio- 
lated it has been those of the American 
propie, who haye had the truth denied 
em. 


Mr. Speaker, the constitutional safe- 
guards of the freedoms of the press and 
of speech were to insure the American 
people that the Federal Government 
could never withhold from them the 
truth. Now, instead of the Government’s 
abuse in this connection, we find CBS as 
the real violator of the people’s rights. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a newsclipping from ‘the Shreveport 
Journal for July 10 which shows where 
the Chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Louisiana stands 
in this matter: 

STATE Democratic LEADER HITS 
CBS REPORTING 

NATCHITOCHES.—The Chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee of Lou- 
isiana says he is “personally 100 per cent” 
behind the move of Rep. Harley Staggers to 
cite the president of OBS for contempt of 
Congress. 

Arthur Watson, in a letter to Staggers, says 
“CBS has for years disregarded all rules of 
fair play in its reporting and television 
broadcasts” citing the documentary “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” as a “horrible ex- 
ample” of this. 

Watson states that CBS “takes excerpts 
without permission ... out of context .. . 
and changes the wording around to suit 
themselves . . . that they used what they 
claimed are direct quotations from various 
Defense officials which have been doctored 
and retaped to suit their devious purposes.” 

“Prankly, I think that somebody ought to 
go to jail and I personally hope that it is 
Prank Stanton,” says Watson. 

The Watson-to-Staggers letter states: 
“Sometimes I think friends of the Soviet 
Union and Communism have infiltrated into 
the networks so that it is impossible to ob- 
tain fair and impartial reporting anymore.” 

Watson continued, “My country may have 
made mistakes in its foreign policy and in its 
domestic policy in years gone by, and it may 
be making mistakes today in some of its for- 
eign policies. However, the United States of 
America has never taken any territory from 
a conquered enemy that we have not given 
back to them . . . we have never tried to im- 
pose our rule on conquered territories. We 
are an unselfish nation. We are naive and 
trusting, which I suppose are good traits in 
our moral character. It is a bad trait for in- 
ternational diplomacy in the present at- 
mosphere of double dealing, lies and power 

lays.” 

> The letter further states, “It may be all 
right to criticize the Department of Defense, 
which has a hard enough job. However, there 
is no excuse for lying about it or deliberately 
trying to mislead the American people as to 
what some Defense Department official has 
said or is doing.” 

Watson exclaimed “I personally think it is 
their (TV networks) duty to uphold the 
dignity of our country, to back our integrity 
and to stimulate patriotism. Instead of this, 
it seems to be the whole purpose of all the 
networks, and CBS in particular, to tear 
down everything that is good in this nation 
of ours, to criticize it, to hold our country 
up to ridicule in the world of the nations, 
to tell half truths about public officials, cast 
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innuendos, and to disparage the United 
States in every way possible.” 

“Just once,” says Watson, “I would like 
to see a TV commentary which praised the 
Army or the Navy or our America, or even any 
part of it.” 

The Democratic official stated, “It seems 
to me that CBS, and to a lesser extent NBC 
and ABC, are trying to tear down our Amer- 
ica as we know it.” 


DISCRIMINATION—FEDERAL STYLE 
IN REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
George W. Healy, Jr., vice-president and 
editor of the Times-Picayune in New 
Orleans, La., has been tireless in his 
efforts to bring to the attention of the 
American people and the several States 
the question of discrimination on the 
part of the Federal Government in re- 
fusing to share with the 30 coastal States 
revenues derived from the use of offshore 
lands. 

In 1970 the Federal Government re- 
turned to 26 States some $55,000,000 in 
funds collected from the use of Federal 
lands within those States, yet not $1 
was returned to the 30 coastal States for 
Federal revenues derived from the use 
of offshore lands. 

In the case of Louisiana, for example, 
more than $237,000,000 was collected in 
1970 in continuing and increasing reve- 
nues from offshore lands without 1 cent 
being returned to the State. 

Talk about discrimination. 

The Times-Picayune editorial for July 
9 entitled ‘“Discrimination—Federal 
Style, in Revenue Sharing” follow my 
remarks: 

DIscRIMINATON—-FEDERAL STYLE, IN REVENUE 
SHARING 

Federal lands in Wyoming in 1970 pro- 
duced $50,112,711.23. 

The federal government kept $31,320,444.42 
of these revenues and returned $18,792,266.71 
to the State of Wyoming. 

Federal lands off the shores of Louisiana 
in 1970 produced more than $237,000,000 in 
continuing and increasing revenues. 

The federal government kept all these reve- 
angs, returning nothing to the State of Loui- 
siana. 

The return to Wyoming of 3714 per cent 
of revenues produced from federal lands 
there, in our opinion, was just. On the other 
hand, the failure of the federal government 
to return any part of the revenues it received 
from federal lands off Louisiana's coast to 
Louisiana seems to us rank discrimination, 
patently unjust. 

Wyoming deseryed every cent that it re- 
ceived from the federal lands revenues, These 
revenues could not have been produced if 
that state had not provided hundreds of ex- 
pensive services for men and women who 
worked to obtain production. It provided 
them and their families roads, education, 
police and fire protection, health and recrea- 
tional services and hundreds of other gov- 
ernmental necessities. 

Why did Louisiana receive nothing from 
the offshore federal lands? It provided the 
same expensive services that were provided 
by Wyoming, perhaps even more, for the 
thousands of workers who man drilling rigs 
and oll platforms, crew boats and pipelines 
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and who do countless other things that are 
necessary to make the offshore federal lands 
productive. 

A much needed act of Congress, approved 
by the President, could end this inequity. 
Such legislation has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

New law should treat federal lands off the 
shores of the.30 coastal states just as existing 
law treats federal lands within 26 states. All 
these states, except Alaska, receive a 3744 per 
cent share of revenues from oil, gas, sulphur, 
coal, potash, salt and phosphate produced 
from federal lands or from former public 
domain lands to which the central govern- 
ment retained mineral rights. 

Alaska, with a population of 297,607— 
compared with Louisiana's 3,564,310—re- 
ceived $8,652,976.12 as its share of federal 
lands revenues in 1970. When it became a 
state Alaska sought and got 90 per cent of 
the revenues from federal lands in that 49th 
state. When a transportation controversy is 
settled, the value of Alaskan oil production 
will be astronomical, and Alaska’s share of 
federal lands revenues will skyrocket. For the 
moment, ecologists are delaying production as 
they debate whether Alaskan oil should be 
delivered to market by pipeline or by tank- 
ers. 
Already production of oil, gas and other 
minerals from the Outer Continental Shelf 
represents 10 per cent of the total national 
production. The offshore production is grow- 
ing, and the Nixon administration has es- 
tablished as national policy acceleration of 
minerals production from the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the Bay 
of Alaska. Knowledgeable oil men predict 
probability of production from the Great 
Lakes. 

Unless the federal government stops treat- 
ing coastal states like stepchildren, however, 
the Nixon Administration may find it diffi- 
cult to carry through this national policy. 

The attorney general of Florida already 
has raised a warning sign. He has sued the 
Department of the Interior to prevent drill- 
ing for oil and gas in what that department 
claims as federal lands off the Florida coast. 
Under existing law, Florida has much to lose 
and nothing to gain by permitting explora- 
tion for and production of minerais off its 
shores. This exploration and production will 
add to the expenses of the state without 
compensating the state for the burden of 
providing additional governmental services. 

Only one member of the Congress, Sen. 
William Proxmire, Dem., Wis., has written 
this newspaper that he disagree with its po- 
sition regarding the need for sharing of reve- 
nues from all federal lands, inshore and off- 
shore. 

“All the people,” the distinguished senator 
insists, own the federal lands off the shores of 
Washington, of California, of Texas, of Louis- 
iana, of Florida, of Massachusetts, of Maine, 
and of other coastal lands. 

“All the people,” we remind him, own 
also the federal lands in Wyoming, in New 
Mexico, and in Utah, but “all the people” 
don't make the same contribution to the 
productivity of those lands that is made by 
people of Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah. 
In recognition of their contributions Wyo- 
ming in 1970 shared $18,792,266.71, New Mex- 
ico, $12,964,835.88 and Utah, $3,409,833.03. 

The members of Congress who oppose dis- 
crimination and seek equity should move 
quickly to achieve justice for the coastal 
states. 


CHAPTER XII—CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH AND MATERNAL AND IN- 
FANT CARE PROGRAMS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
12th in a series of articles on children 
and youth and maternal and infant care 
programs. Support for H.R. 7657 as 
amended is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth and maternal 
and infant care programs which are now 
slated for oblivion as of June 30, 1972, 
has at this time 86 cosponsors in the 
House and 17 in the Senate. 

There are at present 59 regional chil- 
dren and youth programs with addi- 
tional satellites and 56 maternal and in- 
fant care programs in existence deliver- 
ing comprehensive health care to al- 
most half a million children and youth 
of lower socioeconomic levels in central 
cities and rural areas. These projects 
represent one of the major reservoirs 
of experience in comprehensive health 
care today, especially to the poor chil- 
dren of the country. 

I have received from the directors of 
these programs descriptions of the pro- 
grams in their community and what it 
would mean if their particular program 
were terminated. To give our colleagues 
an insight into these programs, I am 
placing in the Recorp descriptions of 
six children and youth programs. 

The material follows: 

CHILDREN AND YouTH Prosect No. 633— 

HELENA, MONT. 

The basic philosophy underlying this Proj- 
ect is the provision of comprehensive health 
services—medical, dental and paramedical, 
for children and youth in the city-county 
area. (Paramedical services are public 
health nursing, psychological testing and 
counselling, hearing screening and speech 
therapy, social work, and nutrition). All of 
the diagnostic. services of our clinics are 
available to the children of any resident 
family in the age group stated. The treat- 
ment for problems diagnosed during clinic 
examination is provided in the offices of pri- 
vate physicians and dentists. Such treatment 
is paid for by the project if, after a thorough 
investigation, the family is considered to be 
medically indigent. 

Unlike most Children and Youth Projects, 
this one was established in an area—indeed 
in a whole state—in which there are no 
medical schools, no medical or dental clinics 
available for families with low income. 
Several of the services offered by the project 
were not elsewhere available, at any price, to 
most of the people in the state. Only one 
school district in this county had psycho- 
metric testing available. Adequate speech 
therapy was unavailable to most children 
who needed it, without traveling long dis- 
tances, and at great expense. Many school- 
age children on the project had never been to 
@ dentist, almost never to a physician. Most 
services for pre-school children in the county 
were non-existent, except such nursing serv- 
ices as could be furnished by three Public 
Health Nurses for the whole county, of 3600 
square miles. 

Because the project includes the entire 
county, and because the number of people 
served is a significant part of the whole 
population, the Children and Youth philos- 
ophy of comprehensive health care has had 
a great impact upon the community as a 
whole, especially among the 350 families of 
landless Indians in the county. Without the 
Children and Youth Project, many of these 
parents would not understand the health 
needs of their children and thus would not 
seek out the necessary medical care. 
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Indirectly, through attending many meet- 
ings and cooperating with many other 
agencies, Children and Youth staff have con- 
tributed to the improvement of various 
situations in the community. Most people 
in the county have been completely unaware 
of the problems of low-income families, and 
unconcerned. For example, in Helena no hot 
lunches were being served in the older 
schools, in low-income areas, where they 
were needed most, until the Children and 
Youth nutritionist helped to make the 
agencies involved aware of the situation. 
Again, psychological testing of children with 
learning disabilities who are registered with 
the project has been one factor in creating 
awareness of this particular problem, and 
hence contributing to the establishment of 
@ center in the Helena school system for 
the diagnosis and treatment of this very 
common type of difficulty. Previously, one 
such center had existed in the state, and its 
services were prohibitively expensive for most 
families, 

If this project should end; this group of 
1200 children would undoubtedly cease to 
receive preventive medical and dental care, 
especially in the light of rising medical 
fees, since their care would have to be pro- 
vided entirely by private physicians and 
Gentists. Parents would uo longer be brought 
to an awareness of their children’s needs, 
long ignored. Public Health Nursing would 
again be limited to what three nurses could 
accomplish, outside of the Helena school 
system, instead of being available to all fami- 
Mes in the county. And there are so many 
demands for funds available for public proj- 
ects that it is doubtful any would be ap- 
portioned to services for the particular group 
of needy families served by this project. 


CHILDREN AND YOuTH Prosecr No. 618— 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Jefferson Children & Youth Program is 
located in an area of great medical and social 
need in the center city ghetto area of Phila- 
delphia. We are currently serving about 3,600 
children and supplying these children and 
their families a complete range of medical, 
nursing, social work and psychiatric services 
We offer only partial dental coverage but are 
also involved in many community self-help 
activities. In addition to the direct service 
offered to the children and their families, 
the program is a focal point for developing 
community ideas about health maiters and 
other services which are required. If the pro- 
gram were to be withdrawn precipitously and 
before plans could really be worked out to in- 
corporate what has been learned in the pro- 
gram into a planned network of health 
maintenance organizations throughout the 
South Philadelphia area, the children and 
their families would not only lose the medical 
treatment of acute and chronic medical prob- 
lems, but would also lose a major support to 
the quality of child care and family orga- 
nization. In addition, a whole range of serv- 
ices such as day care activities, gang control 
activities, recreational activities, tutoring 
programs and other community development 
programs would all be placed in hazard. 

In addition to this, the Children & Youth 
type of program being a rather broad family 
oriented agency serves an integrating func- 
tion with a number of the more specialized 
activities so that the precipitous withdrawal 
of this program would also cut down on the 
utilization of other activities such as marital 
counselling done by other agencies. 

We are actively planning for the conver- 


organization, but realistically this is a mat- 
ter which will take a mumber of years to re- 
solve constructively, and it would be most 


unfortunate if the expertise, experience and 
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staff which have been developed to meet the 

needs of children in this area were dissipated 

and had to be reconstructed completely. 

CHILDREN AND YouTH Proyect No. 625— 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


In September 1966, the Guilford County 
Health Department was granted a special 
Children and Youth Project by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to provide comprehensive 
health care for children of low-income fam- 
ilies of Guilford County. The annual budget 
is made up of $737,000 federal funds and 
approximately $260,000 local funds. We are 
under the regional direction of Area IV, 
Atlanta, Georgia, The geographic area of our 
project consists of the entire Guilford 
County, 630 square miles and includes two 
cities, Greensboro with an estimated popula- 
tion of 144,076 and High Point with an esti- 
mated population of 63,204—the total county 
population being approximately 289,000. 
There are approximately 18,000 children in 
low-income families in Guilford County that 
fall in an age limit of 0-17 years of age. Our 
total registered enrallment at the present 
time is 11,194. This is a fluctuating number 
as we are constantly enrolling new patients 
and deleting those who have aged out or are 
uninterested in obtaining continuing care. 

The provision of comprehensive care to 
these children, who would otherwise be un- 
able to receive any but episodic care, has 
been our primary concern. This concept of 
care involves assessing the total health needs 
of each child, establishing a care plan for 
each and making referrals as needed to the 
various disciplines including physicians, 
psychologist, dentist, nurses, dieticians, and 
home economists, social workers, speech and 
hearing pathologist and therapists. We put 
most of our emphasis on the age group from 
birth to 7 years as these are the critical years 
in establishing good physical and mental 
health patterns. These children are followed 
at frequent intervals and assessed routinely 
by the various disciplines mentioned. The 
older age group are seen on a yearly basis 
or as their particular needs arise. In this 
group we see a large number of children re- 
ferred from the school because of emotional 
or behavioral problem. 

Our clinics are located in the Health De- 
partment site in Greensboro and High Point, 
at housing projects and county community 
centers. At the Health Department in Greens- 
boro there are now 6 comprehensive day 
clinics per week, 4 acute illness day clinics 
per week and 2 comprehensive night clinics 
per month. In the High Point Health Depart- 
ment there are 2 comprehensive day clinics 
per week, 4 acute care and well baby clinics 
per week and 2 comprehensive night clinics 
per month. Weekly immunization and nurse 
evaluation clinics are held at 5 housing proj- 
ects and 8 county locations. Physicians have 
been assigned to attend 7 of these on a 
monthly or bi-monthly basis. 

Comprehensive services are in the process 
of being added to these areas with the avail- 
ability of simple lab tests at the clinic sites. 
Patients requiring additional work-up and 
service are then referred to the Health De- 
partment for dental care, speech and hearing 
evaluation and treatment, nutrition and so- 
cial service care and more elaborate diagnos- 
tic tests. A pilot program has been estab- 
lished in one of the housing projects. This 
clinic is staffed full time by a nurse team 
with a pediatrician 3 mornings a week, and 
offers in-depth family service with all dis- 
ciplines available. This has been well ac- 
cepted by the community and is overcrowded 
because of its popularity. This type of satel- 
lite community clinic we feel is one of the 
main needs and goals in the provision of 
health care in the future. 
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Probably the most innovative program in 
our project has been the use of Pediatric 
Nurse Specialists and the implementation of 
a nurse team approach in providing health 
care. We are faced with a present and a prob- 
able increasing shortage of pediatricians in 
this area as in many other areas in the coun- 
try. In our clinics we have tried and have 
successfully carried out this new approach 
to health care. The pediatric Nurse Specialist 
heads up @ nurse team consisting of Public 
Health RN, LPN, and Aide. She trains the 
general nurses in physical evaluation of pa- 
tients, in giving Denver Developmental Tests 
and in developing on-going nursing care 
plans. By offering a team approach to patient 
care, continuity of contact with a certain 
physician, nurse and aide is provided. All 
patients are initially assessed and are re- 
checked at regular intervals and when sick by 
a physician, but most of the routine health 
care, counseling, and physical evaluation is 
accomplished by the nurse team. This results 
in the more efficient use of the physician's 
time and enabling him to care for a larger 
number of children. Many of our patients 
are Medicaid registrants but because of the 
shortage of physicians and the compreher- 
sive type of health care offered in clinics. 
they continue to come to the C & Y clinics. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosecr No. 541— 

TOPEKA, Kans. 


By a rather circuitous and informal route 
I have been advised that you wish C & Y 
project directors to send brief letters to you 
immediately describing the impact of C & Y 


The staff and I here all feel that is a sub- 
ject upon which volumes deserve to be writ- 
ten—and could be written—if time per- 
mitted. Clearly, a great void would be created 


health care before the project be- 
X the medical and financial resources 
needs outside the project still 


concern for the health of our popula- 
tion, the truth is our staff is simply avail- 


in turn, acts in many subtle ways to 

foster all health care efforts. 
, perhaps most difficult to describe and, 
long run, most critical would be the 
on termination before full fruition of 
demonstration of a new health 
care delivery system in this community; a 
new miultidisciplinary approaches to long 
term, vexing health problems have been 
made possible for the first time by this proj- 
ect which provides the money, time. per- 
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sonnel and mandate to a local, direct service 
agency which already had the will, enthu- 
siasm and practical knowledge necessary for 
success. 

To the many more eloquent pleas you'll 
receive, let me add mine: that these truly 
worthwhile service projects be continued for 
at least three years beyond June 30, 1972, 
that direct but increased funding be pro- 
vided and that indicated expansion to em- 
brace total family health services be per- 
mitted. 

CHILDREN AND YoutTH PROJECT Nos. 502, 602-4, 
602-5—-Bosron, Mass. 


The Boston Department of Health and 
Hospitals Children and Youth Project No. 
602 is part of a program which has seen an 
enormous expansion in both quantitative i.e. 
in terms of marked increases in the numbers 
of patients served, and qualitative i.e. an 
enlarged scope of service so that we are ap- 
proaching the model of comprehensive, fam- 
ily oriented neighborhood health centers, 
supported by a variety of fund sources. 

The Children and Youth Project was begun 
in Roxbury at the Washington Park Mall in 
December, 1968 and in January 1970 it was 
found necessary to open a second site be- 
cause of the large number of patients need- 
ing the services in the Roxbury-Dorchester 
area. In 1970, these two clinics had a total 
of 16,730 patient physician visits. Two other 
pediatric clinics, a part of the same neigh- 
borhood health center program, but not part 
of the C&Y Project had a total of 4,007 pa- 
tient physician visits. 

Each clinic is organized around the con- 
cept of a multidiciplinary approach to the 
medical and medically related problems of 
our patients. We have long since learned that 
medical care cannot take place effectively 
without concern for the patient's total living 
situation including those environmental 
social, economic, and psychologic factors 


which impinge on the individual's ability to 


enter into and remain in a medical care sys- 
tem. We have also learned that many prob- 
lems which present to us are not those of 
single individuals, but rather reflect a family 
constellation, and concern must be directed 
toward the medical and related problems of 
total families. For this reason, our approach 
has been toward family-oriented care, both 
by the provision of services of internists, 
obstetrician and pediatrician in a single set- 
ting, whenever possible, and by the orienta- 
tion of all supporting services such as social 
service, nursing, nutrition toward the whole 
family. 

Both C&Y clinics have full time pediatric 
coverage; W.P.M. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Mon- 
@ay through Friday and 9 to 12 on Satur- 
day; Harvard Street 8:30-4:30 Monday 
through Friday. In each of the clinics we 
have seen the rapid evolution from well-baby 
clinics to heavily utilized complete pediatric 
services. We now see children of different 
ages, beyond the “age of immunization” and 
with a variety of problems both acute and 
chronic, as well as provide the array of well- 
child care. Almost one-half of the pediatric 
visits are for acute or chronic medical prob- 
lems, as distinct from preventive services. 
Routine screening procedures include hema- 
tocrit, sickle cell preparations, followed by 
hemaglobin electrophoresis when indicated, 
annual tine testing, and urine screening for 
bacteriuria. We hope to initiate audiology 
and hearing-speech therapy sessions in one of 
the C&Y clinics with total support from the 
Easter Seal Society. 

Orthopedic consultation within the clinics 


is provided once each month as an outreach 
service of the Department of Orthopedics at 


Boston City Hospital, and this service has 
been well accepted and heavily utilized. In 
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the clinics we have actively sought psychi- 
atric consultation, and have developed re- 
ferral mechanisms back and forth with the 
local, state community mental health cen- 
ter program. At the Harvard Street Health 
Center we have joined with the mental health 
center in a program for hyper-active chil- 
dren with school problems. Although most of 
the staff of the program are employees of 
the Franklin Hill Mental Health Center, the 
program meets weekly at the clinic to con- 
sider children for drug therapy, and both 
health center pediatricians and social work- 
ers are actively involved with thesé patients. 
We have found that the arrangement of link- 

with mental health agencies provides 
the availability of expanded services which 
would not otherwise be available because of 
budgetary constraints has increased our own 
ability to deal with children with neuro 
psychiatric problems, and has provided the 
mental health center with much needed 
pediatric services for the children whom they 
serve, 

The majority of hospitalizations of our 
patients are at Boston City Hospital, and a 
number of pediatricians hold staff appoint- 
ments at that hospital, so that some continu- 
ity of care is achieved. We are actively work- 
ing with the committee on Ambulatory Serv- 
ices of the Executive Committee of the Med- 
ical staff to secure staff appointments admit- 
ting privileges, and the prerogative to super- 
vise in-patient care, for all of our pediatri- 
clans, and are optimistic that this will be 
achieved. Continuity of care is also compro- 
mised because of the limited hours of opera- 
tion for pediatric services. Patients who seek 
care beyond the hours of the clinics are 
usually seen at hospital out-patient depart- 
ments, and we do not always receive feed- 
back from the hospitals about these visits. 
An obvious need which cannot currently be 
met because of budgetary limitations, is the 
expansion of pediatric services into evening 
hours in all clinics, and inclusion of the 
East Boston and Whittier Street into the 
C&Y project with expanded facilities in these 
two locations. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH ProJectT No. 653— 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Comprehensive Child Care Program 
at the Brookdale Hospital, is funded by the 
Maternal and Child Health Service of Health, 
Education and Welfare to provide complete 
health care to a specific number of chil- 
dren in Brownsville. This care is provided 
in a private practice model with patients 
having their own pediatrician, dentist, pub- 
lic health nurse and social worker. All rou- 
tine visits are by appointment but patients 
are welcome to “walk-in” for actute prob- 
lems. During nights and weekends the pa- 
tients are encouraged to seek medical help 
at the Brookdale Hospital Pediatric Walk-In 
Clinic. Continuity care, regular check-ups 
and follow-ups of broken appointments 
stress prevention and early detection of 
illnesses. 

Our patients are referred to other medi- 
cal consultants at Brookdale Hospital ex- 
actly as any other private patient with the 
fee paid by the Comprehensive Care Pro- 
gram. When admitted to the hospital, they 
are treated by their own Comprehensive 
Care Pediatriclan. The Program provides 
complete psychological, nutritional, speech, 
hearing and language evaluation and thera- 
py. Prescribed medications which are dis- 
pensed at the Hospital Pharmacy and lab- 
oratory tests and x-rays are paid for by 
Comprehensive Care. 

Because there are multiple factors con- 
tributing to the well being of our patients 
(general health, social, emotional, school, 
etc.), we use a multidisciplined team ap- 
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proach. The Dental Department provides 
pedotontic and orthodontic care. Public 
Health Nurses are intimately involved in 
the diagnosis and ongoing care of our pa- 
tients and education of our families. Our 
Social Service Department has taken active 
leadership in the lead program, summer 
camp placements and registration, Our pa- 
tients are either high risk children or 
their siblings. We define a high risk child 
as one who has or potentially has a condi- 
tion that needs long term help from the 
many specialists provided by Comprehensive 
Care, Referrals are accepted from all sources. 
There is no means test. 

We keep scrupulous statistics relative to 
all aspects of our program. We are thus able 
to evaluate and change our programs as nec- 
essary. Our information will soon be stored 
at a N.Y.U. Medical School computer. Our 
program has recently received a significant 
cut in federal funds. This, coupled with the 
normal increase in salaries of personnel and 
other expenses, seriously threatened the 
continuation of this program as it now 
exists. Other sources of funds, such as Med- 
icaid, as well as requests for increased funds 
from the present funding agencies, are now 
being actively pursued. 

The original goal was to serve 3,200 chil- 
dren. At present we serve 3,700 and antici- 
pate 5,000 children without increased staff. 

There is an active Comprehensive Com- 
munity Health Committee made up of citi- 
zens of the community and members of the 
Comprehensive Care Team. 

Over and above the specific program de- 
scribed above, our entire staff is involved in 
the provision of health services to groups 
in the Brownsville and surrounding com- 
munities such as the mandated health serv- 
ices for many of the Headstart Programs and 
other day care and nursery schools, and spe- 
cial services to ea number of the Public 
Schools. We also provide backup services for 
other clinics in the area, carry on an active 
lead screening and treatment program, and 
present a Maternal and Infant Health Edu- 
cation Course to pregnant girls, and provide 
professional and para-professional training 
programs. Because of our special interest in 
handicapping conditions, we are involved in 
or developing programs for diagnostic eval- 
uation centers, evaluation of children for the 
New York City School for the Deaf, Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic, dentistry for the handicapped 
and retarded, Day Care Center for handi- 
capped children, health care for psychi- 
atrically il] children. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE MILITARY 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most insightful commentaries I 
have read on the effects of the Vietnam 
war appeared in the July 5 issue of News- 
week. Written by the Honorable George 
Ball, the commentary takes what I con- 
sider to be a long view of the war and 
focuses on one of the least considered 
aspects of the Vietnam tragedy. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I in- 
clude Mr. Ball’s article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

In DEFENSE OF THE MILITARY 


(By George W. Ball) 

It is time to speak up for the soldiers. 
For the past several years we have made 
them the scapegoats for our misfortunes. 
Yet, to continue to seek exculpation by load- 
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ing the blame on the military is not only 
unjust, it risks harm to our security; so we 
had better take a lesson from the experience 
of France—something we lamentably failed 
to do when we 
Indochina. 


committed our forces to 


In the bitter aftermath of the second world 
war the French Army and Air Force were 
given a dreary series of dirty and foredoomed 
assignments to sustain the remnants of co- 
lonial power, first in Syria, then Indochina, 
then Morocco, and finally Algeria. For almost 
@ decade and a half, graduates of St. Cyr 
fought under the most frustrating condi- 
tions, taking frightful casualties, yet losing 
each conflict not from failure of valor on the 
battlefield but from a decay of political will 
in Paris, a decision by the politicians—re- 
fiecting public weariness—that the game was 
no longer worth the candle. 


PERNICIOUS EROSION 


By 1958 these agonizing experiences in 
far-off lands had loosed poisons throughout 
the whole military establishment. France had 
done what no modern democratic state 
should ever do; by pushing its armed forces 
into conflicts only fragilely supported on the 
home front, it had detached them from the 
national life of their country. For, as the 
politicians abandoned first one war and then 
another, the military suffered a pernicious 
erosion of their traditional role as the re- 
spected protectors of la patrie. Thus, inevita- 
bly they developed a festering resentment of 
the politicians who bartered away the gains 
hard won by their blood and toil, until the 
imminent abandonment of Algeria might 
have triggered a revolution had it not been 
for General de Gaulle on his white horse. 

Today these pressures are beginning to be 
felt on the American scene. For ten years 
we have embroiled our armed forces in the 
wretched paddies of Indochina. Our valiant 
airmen have been killed in futile sorties 
against the north; our army has lost far more 
than the normal percentage of its profes- 
sional officer corps. Yet, though there haye 
been ample courage and devotion, Vietnam is 
now associated in the public mind not with 
heroes but heroin. We scorn our soldiers for 
being careless of civilian lives, overlooking 
the brutalizing character of colonial wars— 
while we condemn our Air Force because 
bombs strike whoever happens to be under 
them, refusing to recognize that the alterna- 
tive to sophisticated weapons is more Amer- 
ican boys dying in the jungle. Meanwhile 
we are assaulted by the scribblings of junior 
Clausewitzes designed to prove that the con- 
flict could have been won long ago if only 
their patented recipes had been followed. 

FATAL ERROR 

No wonder our soldiers are demoralized as 
we speed our withdrawal from Vietnam. How 
could they be otherwise, since the fatal error 
was the choice of mission, not its execution; 
and what the McNamara documents plainly 
show is that the military did not push us 
into Vietnam half so much as the civilian 
theoreticians with these to prove—doctrines 
of counterinsurgency and guerrilla tactics all 
reeking of the lamp? 

Thus, we had better stop carping at the 
soldiers if we are to learn the true lessons 
of this ghastly experience. We had better be 
sure that, as a necessary and honorable ele- 
ment in our soicety, they are not pushed 
toward alienation or bitterness. Otherwise, 
though we are unlikely to repeat the shat- 
tering constitutional crisis of France, we may 
well drive our most gifted and competent of- 
ficers out of our armed forces—men we shall 
desperately need when the going again gets 
rough. 

As an urgent first step, let the universities 
tone down their derision; since, at the end 
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of the day, the real “treason of the intellec- 
tuals” may well be judged not to be what Ju- 
Men Benda had in mind—their abandonment 
of meditation for activism—but rather their 
role in undermining society's protective in- 
stitutions. Part of the blame will no doubt 
fall on the young faculty cheerleaders who 
encouraged the campus yahoos to identify 
all policemen as “pigs,” but the most griev- 
ous offense will be the academicians’ effort to 
off-load the sins of this melancholy time 
on the military, who, skilled more with the 
sword than the pen, cannot adequately de- 
fend themselves against eggheaded francs-ti- 
reurs bl beanshooters from the sanc- 
tuary of their ivory towers. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF AR- 
GONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Atomic Energy Commission, delivered the 
principal address at the 25th anniversary 
of Argonne National Laboratory. 

Entitled “Argonne: A Tradition of Ac- 
complishment,” Dr. Seaborg traced the 
development of the first national labora- 
tory, a facility whose history is closely 
identified with the U.S. emergence as 
the first nuclear power. Interwoven with 
Argonne’s development is Dr. Seabore’s 
own career. 

Without losing sight of the importance 
the laboratory has played in the post- 
war years, Dr. Seaborg’s speech captures 
the spirit of purpose and excitement of 
our nuclear pioneers whose accomplish- 
ments have ushered in the nuclear era. 

As Dr. Seaborg concluded, in addition 
to Argonne’s rich history the future is 
bright for it to play key roles in the de- 
velopment of the breeder reactor and the 
continued progress in the physical and 
biological sciences. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I in- 
clude the text of Chairman Seaborg’s 
speech at this point in the RECORD: 
ARGONNE: A TRADITION OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

As atomic energy has come of age, there 
have been several opportunities to celebrate 
twenty-fifth anniversaries, and I have al- 
ready taken part in some memorable ones. It 
is a special pleasure, however, to be with 
you here at Argonne today. In the first place, 
I count myself as something of a charter 
member of the Argonne team. As I shall men- 
tion in a moment, I joined the Met Lab long 
before the idea of the Argonne laboratory 
was even thought of. I was still with the Met 
Lab staff during those months after World 
War II when the new laboratory was be- 
ing organized, and I left Chicago only a few 
days before Argonne came into existence. 

Secondly, over the past thirty years I have 
established many personal friendships and 
professional contacts with the people of Ar- 
gonne. It has been you and many others, 


rather than the buildings and equipment, 
who have made Argonne one of the truly 
great scientific research centers in the world. 
So in speaking of those who made Argonne 
what it ts today, I am referring not just to 
& group of talented scientists and technicians, 
but in many cases to personal friends and 
long-time associates. 

There is a third sense in which this anni- 
versary has a special meaning for me—and 
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I am speaking here in the broad historic 
dimension rather than in personal terms. The 
creation of Argonne marked the first attempt 
in the United States to establish a new type 
of scientific laboratory, one which would 
unite in one institution the strong tradition 
of academic research, which had long been 
a part of our universities, and the extraordi- 
nary advantages of a Government-sponsored 
laboratory which our experience during 
World War II has demonstrated. This new 
institution, called a national laboratory, has 
emerged in large part from the Argonne ex- 
perience and the magnificent accomplish- 
ments over the past twenty-five years have 
proved the vitality and creativity of this new 
type of research organization. In this sense, 
the anniversary we are commemorating today 
has a meaning that goes far beyond the lives 
of those present and even Argonne itself. 

On an occasion such as this, perhaps I may 
be pardoned for succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to reminisce. But in thinking over the 
history of Argonne, I could not help but re- 
call those exciting days early in World War 
II when Argonne had its origins in the 
Metallurgical Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago. Thanks to the foresight and 
energy of such men as Vannevar Bush, James 
Conant, Arthur Compton, and Ernest Law- 
rence, the United States was ready to launch 
its effort to build a nuclear weapon when 
the nation entered the war in December, 
1941. Within a few days after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Bush and Conant gave Comp- 
ton responsibility for the research needed to 
produce a chain reaction and the bomb. 

A few weeks later Compton decided he 
would have to centralize on the Chicago 
campus much of the research then going on 
at several universities. Because my group at 
Berkeley had discovered the element plu- 
tonium, which would be the fissionable ma- 
terial produced in the chain reaction, I was 
invited to Chicago in early February 1942, 
to discuss our work with Compton, Norman 
Hilberry, John Wheeler, Enrico Fermi, and 
others. The Chicago leaders wanted to dis- 
cuss the production of plutonium and the 
possibility of devising a chemical method of 
separating it from uranium and the various 
fission products of the chain reaction. At this 
meeting I first fully realized the magnitude 
of the bomb project and the central impor- 
tance of our newly discovered element in that 
enormous effort. I must have appeared con- 
fident when I assured Compton that we 
could develop a separation process for plu- 
tonium, but I do recall that I had some pri- 
vate misgivings. 

Because it would take some time to orga- 
nize the new laboratory in Chicago and pre- 
pare research facilities, most of the research 
teams at other universities were scheduled 
to arrive later in the spring. In the mean- 
time, Fermi and Leo Szilard, with the assist- 
ance of Wally Zinn and Herb Anderson, 
would continue their studies of exponential 
piles at Columbia. I concluded that my own 
group would probably stay at Berkeley, where 
we would be close to the 60-inch cyclotron, 
which was still our only source of the ultra- 
microscopic quantities of plutonium we were 
using in our research. I changed my mind, 
however, during a luncheon meeting with 
Norm Hilberry in Berkeley on March 23. I 
realized that, despite my preference for re- 
maining in Berkeley, I would have to take 
some of my group to Chicago to develop the 
separation process, 

I will never forget that Sunday afternoon 
of April 19, 1942, when Isadore Perlman and 
I stepped off the “City of San Francisco” in 
Chicago to begin our new adventure. It was 
my thirtieth birthday, which we celebrated 
by going to a movie and dinner in the Loop. 
The next morning we returned to our study 
of the separation process. Within a few days 
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we were assigned several rooms on the fourth 
floor of the Jones Chemical Laboratory which 
we used as our offices and laboratory. With 
the arrival of Spofford G. English, one of my 
graduate students, we had what constituted 
the entire plutonium chemistry group for 
more than a month. these weeks I 
arrived at the rather novel idea that we 
might be able to produce enough plutonium- 
239 through the bombardment of uranium 
with cyclotron neutrons and the use of 
ultramicrochemical techniques so that we 
could study the chemistry of the new ele- 
ment in its pure form. That effort was to de- 
mand most of our energies during the spring 
and summer of 1942. 

As the result of two recruiting trips during 
May and June I had increased the size of 
our chemistry group. Michael Cefola from 
New York University and Louis B. Werner 
and the late Burris B. Cunningham from 
Berkeley had agreed to join us in Chicago. 
I also managed to recruit a wife on that 
Berkeley trip, and Helen returned to Chicago 
with me to begin married life in a small 
apartment near the Chicago campus. By that 
time many other scientists and their families 
were arriving from universities in all parts 
of the country. One of the pleasures of being 
a part of the Met Lab was the opportunity to 
know and to work with so many people 
whom we had scarcely seen before. I recall, 
for example, a picnic which Helen and I 
attended on the Fourth of July weekend in 
1942 with the Harrison Browns, the Milton 
Burtons, and the Perlmans. We went out to 
the Argonne Forest Preserve to look over the 
site proposed for the world’s first nuclear re- 
actor, Although we had a fine picnic, we 
never did succeed in finding the reactor site. 

During July and the first part of August, 
1942, the new members of our plutonium 
chemistry group assembled the specialized 
equipment for working with extremely small 
volumes (10° to 10-* milliliter) and weights 
(0.1 to 100 micrograms) and developed their 
techniques with trace quantities of pluto- 
nium in microgram amounts of carriers. 
“Carrier” was the term we used to describe 
the material which when precipitated has 
the power to sweep out of a solution trace 
amounts of a desired substance too dilute 
to be precipitated by itself. 

By August, 1942, these techniques had 
been developed to the point where we could 
attempt an isolation of pure compounds of 
plutonium. After a week of work, Cunning- 
ham, Werner, and Cefola finally obtained a 
solution of pure plutonium compound in a 
volume of 0.015 milliliters. On August 20, 
they carefully evaporated this solution until 
the plutonium concentration became high 
enough to precipitate as a compound plu- 
tonium fluoride. This was man’s first sight 
of plutonium and in fact of any synthetic 
element. 

As the summer of 1942 waned, the activi- 
ties of the Met Lab took on a more serious 
tone. The results of Fermi’s research on the 
critical mass of uranium and our own suc- 
cess in isolating a pure plutonium compound 
made the idea of developing a nuclear weap- 
on something more than a theoretical possi- 
bility. By this time the Army hed taken 
over the project, and we had begun the tran- 
sition from purely scientific research to engi- 
neering development. For our chemistry 
group that meant planning much larger fa- 
cilities in the New Chemistry Building on 
Ingleside Avenue and in a portion of the 
West Stands. I must admit that for a group 
of young chemists the idea of the Govern- 
saan art $200,000 for a building and 

pment for our use was 
ne an exciting one 

The transition to engineering development 
caused & similar expansion of thinking in 
all parts of the laboratory. Some of you may 
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remember that at that time there were tenta- 
tive plans to build not only the first reactor 
but also the entire plutonium pilot plant 
in the Argonne Forest Preserve, where we 
had our July picnic. On September 11, 1942, 
I again visited this site with Compton, Co- 
nant, and other members of the S—1 Execu- 
tive Committee. I vividly remember Conant’s 
conviction that the site was too close to 
Chicago for a pilot plant. What we needed, 
Conant said, was an entirely new perspec- 
tive. We were, in his opinion, trying to kill 
elephants with pea-shooters, As most of you 
know, the committee then decided that the 
pilot plant would be built at Oak Ridge. 

As it turned out, of course, construction 
difficulties at the Palos Park site made it im- 
possible to build even the first experimental 
pile there, and Arthur Compton, with Gen- 
eral Grove’s support, made the daring de- 
cision to initiate the world’s first nuclear 
chain reaction in the heart of Chicago. I 
well remember the grimy appearance of the 
workers (some of them are probably here 
today) who fabricated and assembled the 
greasy blocks of graphite under the West 
Stands. In the afternoon of December 2, 1942, 
that now historic day, I happened to meet 
Crawford Greenewalt, the young Du Pont 
executive, in Eckhart Hall, Just after he had 
left the West Stands. Greenewalt did not 
have to say a word to me; I could tell from 
the glow on his face that Fermi's experiment 
had succeeded beyond our hopes. 

The year 1943 brought a new intensity to 
our effort to design the plutonium pilot plant 
to be built at Oak Ridge and ultimately the 
huge production plants at Hanford. While 
Eugene Wigner and others concentrated on 
the design of the X-10 reactor, we in the 
plutonium chemistry group were more than 
preoccupied with the separation process. 
When we moved into the New Chemistry 
Building in December, 1942, we at last had 
space to test the various separation processes 
which had been proposed. Although our 
knowledge of plutonium chemistry grew at 
an impressive rate, our research did not indi- 
cate that any one process had a clear-cut 
advantage. 

Early in 1943 we decided that we would 
use an oxidation-reduction process in aque- 
ous solution, but it was not at all clear 
whether lanthanum fluoride or bismuth 
phosphate would be the best carrier of plu- 
tonium. Until we made that decision, Du 
Pont could not fix the design of the Oak 
Ridge pilot plant. I remember we discussed 
the alternatives at a meeting in Chicago on 
June 1, the deadline which Du Pont had 
established for the decision. Because the en- 
gineering data did not indicate a clear choice, 
Greenewalt turned to me for an opinion. 
With the fate of the whole wartime project 
hanging on my judgment, I said I was will- 
ing to guarantee at least a 50-percent re- 
covery of plutonium from the bismuth phos- 
phate process, developed by Stanley G. 
Thompson of our group. With that assur- 
ance, Greenewalt focused most of the en- 
gineering talent of his organization on bis- 
muth phosphate. It would be eighteen 
months before I could be certain that my 
decision had been the right one. 

Before the end of 1943 the Oak Ridge pilot 
plant was in operation and Du Pont engi- 
neers had taken over most of the responsi- 
bility for the production plants at Hanford. 
Supporting work for Hanford and Los Alamos 
continued but those of us who remained at 
the Met Lab also began turning our atten- 
tion to the many intriguing possibilities for 
scientific research which the fission process 
and the discovery of transuranium elements 
had opened up. The Palos Park site, which 
was not used for the first chain reaction, did 
eventually become the home for the labora- 
tory’s experimental reactors—not only the 
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reconstructed version of the original West 
Stands OP-1 (then called CP-2), but also of 
OP-3, the world’s first heavy-water moderated 
reactor, designed by Wigner and built by 
Zinn. At this site Zinn also did further stud- 
ies on fast-neutron reactors and completed 
the first designs of what was to be the his- 
toric Experimental Breeder Reactor No. 1. As 
the original Met Lab expanded to sites off 
the Chicago campus, the research facilities 
at Palos Park took the name of Argonne after 
the forest preserve, and in 1944 Fermi, with 
Zinn as his assistant, became director of the 
Argonne Laboratory, which was part of the 
larger Metallurgical Project under Compton. 
Thus the now familiar name Argonne Lab- 
oratory was born. 

Those of us still in the chemistry group in 
1944 continued our research in “New Chem” 
with a program that included a search for 
transplutonium elements. These efforts did 
not bring any success until we formulated 
a new theory postulating the existence of a 
group of “actinide” elements in the heavy 
element region with properties similar to the 
lanthanide rare-earth series in the tradition- 
al periodic table. Experiments during the 
summer and fall of 1944 and extending into 
the beginning of 1945, during both cyclotron- 
and reactor-irradiated plutonium, led to the 
detection of element 96, which we later called 
“curlum” and of element 95, which we 
named “americium.” During the remainder 
of the war, in addition to supporting activ- 
ities at Hanford and Los Alamos, we investi- 
gated the processes which made possible the 
isolation of these new elements in pure form, 
americium in the fall of 1945 and curlum Mm 
1947. As I look back on these events, I realize 
that some of the most exciting moments of 
my scientific career occurred in the flimsy 
laboratories of the Met Lab. 

The laboratory's rapidly declining respon- 
sibilities in 1944 not only made possible some 
basic research of the type I have just de- 
scribed but also forced us to focus some 
thought on the role we as nuclear scientists 
might have in the postwar world. In the face 
of distressing rumors that 90 percent of the 
Met Lab staff would be fired by June 1, 1944, 
Arthur Compton asserted a steadying in- 
fluence. He won some concessions from Army 
authorities in Washington and encouraged 
us to begin some constructive planning and 
thinking. He also arranged to have Henry D. 
Smyth begin some long-range plans. At a 
meeting of the Project Council on February 
16, 1944, there was even some discussion of 
the various types of laboratories which might 
be engaged in nuclear research after the war. 
One of these, described as a “cooperative 
laboratory,” should, according to the Council, 
be established where the scale of research 
would be “too large to be financed by Uni- 
versities.” The buildings and equipment 
would be furnished by the Government and 
research administered “by cooperation of 
educational institutions.” This was clearly an 
early conception of the national laboratory. 

These discussions soon led to consideration 
of the wider social and political implications 
of nuclear energy. Under the leadership of 
Zay Jeffries, a laboratory committee set about 
preparing what Jeffries called a “Prospectus 
on Nucleonics.” Completed in November, 
1944, the Jeffries report reviewed the possible 
applications of nuclear science in the near 
future and the outlook of nuclear power 
(which seemed good at that time). The com- 
mittee also recommended that the Govern- 
ment support the kind of “cooperative labora- 
tories” mentioned the previous winter in 
laboratory meetings. Going beyond the tech- 
nical aspects of nuclear technology, Jeffries 
and his committee urged the creation of a 
world organization to prevent widespread 
destruction from nuclear war. They also 
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stressed the importance of postwar research 
in maintaining the United States’ lead in 
nuclear science and technology. 

The Jeffries report had no immediate im- 
pact on national policy, but it did help to 
sensitize many of us at the Met Lab to the 
difficult policy questions we would be facing 
as the war ended, This experience made it all 
the easier for us to take up the discussion of 
whether and how to use the first nuclear 
weapon when that issue came before the 
Interim Committee in the spring of 1945. 
Historians may never agree on whether the 
recommendation of the Franck committee at 
the Met Lab (to provide a demonstration 
rather than direct use) ever reached those 
who made the final decision to use the bomb, 
but as a member of that committee, I can as- 
sure you that we made a conscientious effort 
to fulfill our responsibilities as citizens as 
well as scientists. It was no accident that the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago became the 
leaders in the national debate ove} twar 
atomic energy policy during the s and 
fall of 1945. 

The Met Lab, then, provided a g and 
valuable heritage for the new Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, which would come into 
existence in July 1946. First of all, Compton's 
idea of bringing to Chicago the best avall- 
able scientists from all parts of the nation 
created a laboratory on a truly national 
scale. The Met Lab experience engendered a 
sense of mission and a standard of excellence 
which every great laboratory must have. Ex- 
ceptional scientists like Fermi, Wigner, Szil- 
ard, and Compton set a pattern of skill, ac- 
complishments, and imagination which we 
younger scientists tried hard to emulate. 
That experience trained others like Zinn and 
Hilberry to carry on the Met Lab tradition 
and in turn enabled them to impart it to 
succeeding generations of scientists at Ar- 
gonne. Furthermore, the concern over post- 
war policy created a tradition that has in- 
spired Argonne to take a broad perspective 
in approaching scientific and technical prob- 
lems. Thus from its very origins Argonne has 
operated from a principle that others are 
only now beginning to understand—namely, 
that the scientists’ responsibilities extend far 
beyond the technical data of the laboratory. 
These are worthy traditions, and it is to 
your credit that they are still so much a part 
of Argonne today. 

I do not mean to suggest by these sweep- 
ing statements that these traditions or even 
the laboratory itself have enjoyed an un- 
threatened or automatic existence. In fact, 
I recall that we were anything but certain 
in the early months of 1946 that the labora- 
tory would continue to exist. Although, as 
we have seen, the idea of a national labora- 
tory circulated in rather nebulous form early 
in 1944, it was not the kind of idea that 
could gain ready acceptance at that time. 
Before World War IT, universities and private 
foundations were virtually the only sources 
of support for scientific research. The few 
Government-supported laboratories, such as 
those operated by the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics and the Navy, 
were largely restricted to applied studies. 
Only the enormous pressures of the war had 
forced American scientists to abandon the 
traditional forms of support, and many ex- 
pected science to revert to the pre-war pat- 
tern, 

The idea of a “cooperative” or national 
laboratory, however, had taken firm root at 
the Met Lab since the first months of 1944. 
Although the precipitous decline in the lab- 
oratory’s personnel strength from about 2,000 
in July 1944 to scarcely more than 1,500 in 
January 1945, caused Compton to recom- 
mend that the remnants of the Met Lab 
be transferred to the University of Chicago, 
others, including Zinn, Szilard, Hilberry, and 
Farrington Daniels proposed that the labora- 
tory be managed by a board comprised of 
some twenty universities in the Mid-West. 
The new laboratory would be but one of sev- 
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eral “regional cooperative laboratories” which 
would undertake projects too large for single 
institutions. They would be financed by the 
Government but would not necessarily be 
Government laboratories. 

It is much to the credit of General Groves 
and his assistant, General Kenneth D. 
Nichols, that this hope came to fruition in 
July 1946, in something like its original form. 
Although many of us at the Met Lab at the 
time considered the Army somewhat unre- 
sponsive to our aspirations for continuing 
basic research, the fact was that the Army 
had little authority and even less practical 
motivation for keeping the laboratory alive. 
In the chaotic period following the end of the 
war in 1945, the Army more than had its 
hands full in coping with the strong reaction 
against military institutions and particularly 
against legislative proposals for the postwar 
control of atomic energy. te these difi- 
culties, General Nichols did seek out repre- 
sentatives of the Mid-West universities and 
asked them to prepare a plan “for continued 
operations of the Argonne facilities on a 
cooperative basis between the government 
and various universities.” Nichols then asked 
the University of Chicago to consider taking 
over operation of the laboratory on July 1, 
1946 “for cooperative research in nucleonics,” 
Argonne National Laboratory came into 
existence on that date with Walter Zinn as 
the first director. 

Thanks to the Army’s cautious but effective 
support, the laboratory had survived the 
dangerous transformation from a temporary 
wartime organization to an essentially perma- 
nent research institution. That did not mean, 
however, that Argonne’s troubles were over. 
Because Argonne was already in existence 
before the Atomic Energy Commission was 
established, Zinn and the new Board of Gov- 
ernors had no way of knowing what would be 
the laboratory's relationship to the Govern- 
ment. The delay in appointing the new 
Commissioners after the Atomic Energy Act 
became effective in August 1946, and then 
the prolonged struggle over the confirmation 
of the new Commissioners by the Senate 
beclouded that relationship for another year. 

This uncertain status was a serious handi- 
cap for the new laboratory, especially because 
Argonne as yet had no permanent home. Still 
housed in a dozen buildings on the Chicago 
campus, the laboratory could not much 
longer presume on the university’s hospital- 
ity. Originally there had been some hopes of 
acquiring more land in the Argonne Forest 
Preserve, where the laboratory's two reactors 
were already operating, but the Cook County 
Board of Supervisors opposed that idea. Zinn 
favored condemning land at the existing 
reactor site; the Board of Governors favored 
acquiring 3,700 acres of farmland about five 
miles west in Du Page County. When the new 
Commissioners took over late in 1946, they 
were reluctant to give up on the Argonne 
site, with the result that the decision to come 
to Du Page County was delayed until late in 
January, 1947. 

Equally important was the still unresolved 
matter of the laboratory's function as a part 
of the Commission’s research and develop- 
ment program and as a regional research 
center. For the moment that question was 
settled more by pressing demands than by 
deliberations over policy. Until the new 
laboratory could be constructed, there was 
not much opportunity for the broad, multi- 
discipline research in which the participating 
universities would be interested. At the same 
time the Commission had several urgent as- 
signments for Argonne, primarily in the area 
of reactor development. 

The hard fact was that in 1947 the Com- 
mission had to rely almost entirely on Zinn 
and Argonne for its reactor development pro- 
gram. The Commission had only one mem- 
ber of its Washington staff with any reactor 
experience. The Clinton Laboratories at Oak 
Ridge had some of the best reactor talent in 
the nation, but by the spring of 1947 many 
responsible figures in the atomic energy pro- 
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gram doubted that Clinton could survive as 
a National laboratory. At that time I was a 
member of the General Advisory Committee, 
and I remember we seriously debated wheth- 
er, in the face of all the difficulties con- 
fronting the Clinton Laboratories, it might 
not be better to close it down and move the 
scientific talent elsewhere. We in the GAC 
were particularly concerned at that time 
about the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers with any practical knowledge of nu- 
clear technology. To some members of the 
General Advisory Committee, it seemed dan- 
gerous to spread the available talent too thin 
over several laboratories. In the end, of 
course, the Oak Ridge laboratory was saved, 
but not until the Commission had decided 
in the closing days of 1947 that it would cen- 
ter all reactor development work at Argonne. 

The enormous responsibility placed upon 
Zinn and Argonne by this action left little 
time for the kind of cooperative research in 
the nuclear sciences which the Board of Gov- 
ernors had contemplated. The Commission 
had already called upon Zinn to draft a reac- 
tor development program for the nation, and 
Argonne was now faced with the task of 
participating in the design and construction 
of all but one of the expermental reactors in 
Zinn's proposal, These included not only 
the fast-neutron breeder reactor which Zinn 
had been developing at the Argonne Forest 
site, but also two reactors being designed at 
Oak Ridge. The high-flux testing reactor, the 
creation of the Clinton Laboratories, would 
be continued as a joint effort with Argonne. 
The Clinton scientists and engineers who 
had been working on a pressurized-water 
reactor for submarine propulsion moved to 
Chicago during the summer of 1948, and 
from that time on, Argonne had a major 
role in developing the propulsion plant for 
the world’s first nuclear powered submarine. 

All these plans for experimental reactors 
operating at significant power levels raised 
in a new and serious way the question of 
finding an adequate site far enough from 
populated areas to avoid hazards in case of 
an accident. Zinn and others at Argonne had 
a key part in discussions which led to the 
selection of the National Reactor Testing 
Station (NRTS) in Idaho early in 1949, and 
the first three reactors built at the Idaho site 
were in a major sense Argonne products. The 
Materials Testing Reactor, first operated in 
1952, was for more than a decade an indis- 
pensable tool for reactor engineers in de- 
signing new types of plants and testing com- 
ponents. The Submarine Thermal Reactor, 
Mark I, was in operation less than a year later 
and provided much of the basic technology 
for pressurized-water reactors. 

The Experimental Breeder Reactor No. 1 
was uniquely an Argonne creation and 
achieved so many “firsts” in the history of 
reactor technology that I do not have time 
here today to list them all. It was the world’s 
first reactor to produce a useful amount of 
electric power from atomic energy (December 
20-21, 1951), the first to demonstrate the 
possibility of breeding (in 1953), the first to 
achieve a chain reaction with plutonium 
instead of uranium as fuel (November 27, 
1962), and the first to demonstrate the fea- 
sibility of using liquid metals at high tem- 
peratures as a reactor coolant. EBR-1 also 
provided the occasion for the first visit to 
the National Reactor Testing Station by a 
President of the United States. I recall with 
great pleasure my trip to Idaho with Presi- 
dent Johnson on August 26, 1966, to dedi- 
cate EBR-1 as a National Historic Landmark. 

In addition to this work on experimental 
power units, Argonne was deeply involved 
during the early 1950s in developing heavy- 
water-moderated reactors. This activity grew 
out of the Argonne experience during the war 
with the CP-3. When the Commission de- 
cided in 1950 to undertake a major expan- 
sion of its production reactor facilities, Zinn 
proposed a design using heavy water. This 
proposal was accepted, and Argonne began 
a major development effort on an improved 
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heavy-water reactor. This work produced 
CP-5 at Argonne and the production reac- 
tors which were built at the Commission’s 
new plant on the Savannah River in South 
Carolina. 

Taking these assignments in stride, Ar- 
gonne continued to expand its reactor devel- 
opment activities in the middle and late 
1950s. Perhaps of greatest short-run signifi- 
cance was the Experimental Boiling Water 
Reactor, which again was largely a product 
of Argonne. First operated in 1956, EBWR 
proved that a direct-cycle boiling water re- 
actor system can be operated without serious 
radioactive contamination of the steam tur- 
bine. Operating experience over more than a 
decade showed the system to be surprisingly 
stable even at power levels five times its 
rated heat output. As the forerunner of 
numerous full-scale nuclear plants now pro- 
ducing electric power on a commercial basis, 
the EBWR has a permanent place in the 
history of reactor development in the United 
States. 

Through most of the 1950s Argonne under 
Zinn's direction was primarily a center for 
reactor development, but by the middle of 
the decade new forces were beginning to 
have an impact on the laboratory. Thanks 
in large part to the pioneering efforts of 
Argonne in reactor development, American 
industry had begun to show a real interest 
in nuclear power. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, looking for ways to give private in- 
dustry a place in nuclear power development, 
took the lead in efforts to revise the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, which made atomic 
energy virtually a Government monopoly. 
Under the liberalized provisions of the 1954 
Act, nuclear science and technology became 
a part of American life. The national labora- 
tories were no longer small islands of techni- 
cal information sealed off from the rest of 
society. Perhaps more than any other one 
event, the first Geneva conference in 1955 
demonstrated that atomic energy was be- 
ginning to move beyond Government offices 
and laboratories into the universities and 
private industry. As a national laboratory, 
Argonne could play a new and broader role 
than in the past. 

A major force in the changing tides of the 
1950s was the growth of Argonne, both in 
terms of staff and facilities. The scattered 
buildings of the Met Lab on the Chicago 
campus and the small warehouse-like struc- 
tures in the Argonne Forest Preserve were 
now only memories. Argonne had even moved 
beyond the temporary Quonset huts which 
the Commission had hastily erected in 1947 
to the three separate areas we know today. 
With an annual operating budget in 1958 of 
nearly $34 million and a staff of more than 
3,000, Argonne was attaining physical di- 
mensions and a stature scarcely foreseen a 
decade earlier. Even more important, the 
laboratory was no longer heavily concen- 
trated in the reactor sciences, but had grown 
dramatically in physics, chemistry, and the 
life sciences. Argonne was now becoming a 
multidisciplinary laboratory more closely 
tied to basic research than ever before in 
its history. Zinn’s departure as director in 
the spring of 1956 was, I think, more a 
Symptom than a cause of the profound 
changes that were occurring in Argonne. In 
1958 the laboratory, under the direction of 
Zinn’s successor, Dr. Norman Hilberry, was 
far more than what it had been a decade 
earlier—the Commission's reactor develop- 
ment center. 

With Hilberry at the helm, this new 
image of Argonne stimulated within the 
laboratory long-cherished hopes for new 
facilities and among the participating uni- 
versities new demands for a more effective 
relationship. These two interests merged in 
the long and complicated efforts between 
1952 and 1958 to build a new high-energy 
accelerator, either as a part of Argonne or 
as the central facility of a new regional 
laboratory in the Midwest. By the end of 
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that , the new accelerator was still a 


period, 
dream, but the formation of the Associated 
Midwest Universities, Inc., made possible 
closer ties between the laboratory and the 
neighboring universities. 
The decade of the Sixties saw e gradual, 
but major reorientation of Argonne’s reactor 


program from water reactors to Liquid Metal- 
Cooled Fast Breeder reactors. Since the as- 
signment of major responsibility in the 
civilian power reactor development program 
to Argonne in 1948, the Laboratory’s role had 
been to establish basic concepts, test the con- 
cepts in zero power reactor experiments, and 
to establish the fundamental character and 
design of the reactor itself. As I mentioned 
before, this procedure had been followed in 
the development of the pressurized water 
submarine thermal reactor to the point 
where Westinghouse was able to complete 
the detailed engineering design resulting in 
the Nautilus submarine reactor. And the boil- 
ing water concept had originated and de- 
veloped at Argonne in the BORAX series of 
experiements, culminating in the construc- 
tion and successful operation of the EBWR 
in the middle Fifties. Further studies led in 
1966 to the operation of EBWR with a largely 
plutonium core which provided the first 
valuable information on the question of 
plutonium recycle operation of water re- 
actors. The last of the BORAX series, 
BORAX-V, was completed in 1964. This 
highly successful experiment was designed 
to permit the evaluation and study of nu- 
clear superheat concepts and to demonstrate 
actual nuclear superheat operation. 

Shortly after the successful development 
and operation of EBR-I, as noted earlier, 
design was begun on EBR-IJ, an experi- 
mental fast breeder reactor power station of 
20 MWe capacity whose purpose was to dem- 
onstrate the potential technical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of using fast reactors for 
central station power plants. This was to be 
done by both producing electricity and dem- 
onstrating the feasibility of the closed fuel 
cycle. 

The EBR-II concept of arranging the re- 
actor and primary system components— 
pumps, heat exchanger, instrumentation, 
fuel handling system, etc.—in a large tank 
where they operate submerged in sodium was 
@ bold departure from traditional reactor 
system design. This pool or pot concept as it 
is now called has gained wide acceptance, 
and plants of this design are now under con- 
struction in the U.K., France, and the 
U.SS.R. in sizes ranging from 250 to 600 
MWe. 

The closed fuel cycle was a very unique 
feature of the EBR-II. Basically this amount- 
ed to a system whereby fuel was removed 
from the sodium-~cooled reactor, taken apart 
into its component parts, the fuel sections 
treated metallurgically to separate out the 
plutonium and most of the fission products 
from the molten uranium, new fuel fabri- 
cated from the recovered uranium, the new 
fuel reassembled into fuel elements which 
were reinserted into the reactor—all this 
done by remote control mostly behind 5- 
foot thick concrete walls. This necessitated 
the development of new chemical treat- 
ment methods devised in the Chemical En- 
gineering Division under Steve Lawroski, 
Milt Levenson and their colleagues; the de- 
velopment of tools and techniques for mak- 
ing the fuel pins and putting them together 
into fuel assemblies, done in the Metallurgy 
Division under Frank Foote, Bob Macherey 
and their colleagues; and the development 
of remote viewing and handling devices done 
by the Remote Control Division under the 
late Ray Goertz and his colleagues. 

Under the direction of Len Koch as proj- 
ect manager for EBR~11, Milt Levenson, 
Harry Monson, Wally Simmons, and their 
colleagues, the entire complex was bullt at 
ithe National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho. Building such a complicated facility 
1,800 miles from home base posed problems 
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quite aside from the technical ones as those 
who were associated with the project well 
remember. However, the decision to retain 
the management of the EBR-II project at 
the Argonne site was a sound one and, even 
today with the changed mission of EBR-II, 
retaining the management here in Illinois 
leads to intimate coordination between the 
rest of the reactor program and the experience 
being obtained in EBR-II. 

The reactor began operation in 1964 and 
the turbine generator was synchronized and 
first delivered power to the NRTS power loop 
on August 7. By the end of 1970 more than 
250 million kilowatt hours of electricity 
had been produced by EBR-II. The EBR-II 
pool concept has been shown to be entirely 
feasible and the fuel cycle was demonstrated 
to be entirely reliable and practicable. All 
of the fuel for EBR-II was processed and 
fabricated in the Fuel Cycle Facility (FCF) 
until July 1969 when it began exclusive use 
in support of the experimenta] irradiation 

. During the approximately five years 
that the FCF provided the fuel for EBR-II 
38,000 fuel elements were processed and 
fabricated and 366 subassemblies and 66 
control and safety rods were assembled. The 
fuel completed 5 cycles through the reactor 
and fyel cycle. 

With the focusing of the AEC’s and the 
nation’s civilian power reactor program on 
the Liquid Metal-Cooled Fast Breeder 
(LMFBR) and with the decision to build the 
Fast Flux Test Facility, or FFTF, at Hanford, 
the role of EBR-II was changed to that of 
a fast neutron irradiation facility. It fs rare 
indeed that a facility built for one mission 
can accomplish it very well and then can 
be converted to fulfill another which was not 
visualized in the original design, but that 
is what was done with EBR~II, and most suc- 
cessfully. Some indication of the extent of 
this success can be obtained from a look at 
last year’s performance. In 1970 at least 17 
reactor manufacturers and research orga- 
nizations had designed experiments on which 
tests were started in the EBR-II. During the 
year about one-third of the EBR-II core had 
been filled with experimental subassemblies. 
The fuels being tested included plutonium 
and uranium oxides, carbides and nitrides. 
One of the goals was to observe the per- 
formance of these fuels after long exposure 
and high burnups in the reactor. The highest 
burnup attained to date in this experimental 
program is 13.8 atom percent in an oxide- 
type fuel. This is significantly higher than 
the commonly accepted goal of 10 percent for 
commercial breeder reactor fuels. 

In large measure the success of the LMFBR 
will rest heavily on the information obtained 
over the years from EBR-II. 

Just as the mission of the EBR-II was 
changed with the concentration of civilian 
power development on the LMFBR concept, 
so has the orientation of the rest of Argon- 
ne's reactor program changed. The Chemical 
Engineering Division has in the past de- 
veloped many methods for the processing of 
spent fuel from reactors—aqueous processes, 
the pyrometallurgical process, and the fluo- 
ride volatility process. Now under the able 
direction of Dick Vogel, their attention is 
turned to the many chemical problems in- 
volved in using high temperature sodium as 
a coolant in fast reactors. The Metallurgy 
Division in the past decade concentrated on 
development, and especially fabrication, of 
fuels for Argonne’s reactors. Now, however, 
under the leadership of Paul Shewmon and 
Brian Frost and under a new name, Mate- 
rials Science Division, they are concentrating 
on acquiring a very detailed knowledge of 
the behavior of fast reactor fuels and struc- 
tural materials under the twin conditions of 
long-term irradiation and high temperatures. 
The Reactor Engineering Division, respon- 
sible for designing, engineering, and cons- 
tructing so many of Argonne’s reactors, has 
now been restructured into the Reactor 
Analysis and Safety Division and the Engl- 
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neering and Technology Division. This re- 
flects the concern with safety and the engi- 
neering development of components which 
is much an important part of the LMFBR 
program. 

To assist in the refocusing and restructur- 
ing of Argonne's reactor to refiect 
the nation’s major reactor development ef- 
fort, Bob Laney was recently brought in as 
Associate Laboratory Director for Engineer- 
ing research and development. His respon- 
sibilities will also involve the coordination 
of Argonne’s increasing interaction with in- 
dustry. I can assure you that in the decade 
ahead Argonne will continue to play an ex- 
tremely important role in the AEC’s Reactor 
Development program. 

In addition to its responsibilities in the 
reactor development program, Argonne has 
from the beginning carried on a very fine 
and strong program of basic research. 

Late in the 1950s the stage was finally set 
for a major effort which would widely ex- 
pand opportunities for basic research in high 
energy physics, not only for Argonne staff 
members but for high energy physicists from 
Midwestern universities and from many parts 
of Europe. After four years of planning, 
ground was broken for Argonne’s Zero Gra- 
dient Synchrotron, a 12.5 GeV particle ac- 
celerator. On Dec. 4, 1963, it was my pleasure 
to participate in dedication ceremonies for 
this new tool which was destined to contrib- 
ute so much to the scientific life of the 
Midwest. 

The ZGS was constructed in response to a 
longstanding need. Although large particle 
accelerators were available on the East and 
West coasts, none was in existence in mid- 
America, and the high energy physics de- 
partment of the Midwestern universities were 
losing both faculty members and graduate 
students to institutions on the coasts. 

The ZGS was designed to supplement, 
not compete with, the machines already in 
existence here and abroad. Although its 
energy would not be as great as that of other 
accelerators, its intensity would be much 
greater. Among other advantages, this higher 
intensity would permit more experiments to 
be completed in a given period of time, an 
attractive situation in view of the fact that 
investigators must queue up to obtain time 
on major machines like ZGS. 

One design feature of ZGS is responsible 
for its name. The strength of the magnetic 
field in the 200-foot ring is uniform—it does 
not have a gradient—across the poles. In 
other synchrotrons a magnetic field gradient 
is built in to keep the circulating beams 
of particles focused. As a result of this de- 
sign, the ZGS ring can guide the high-energy 
protons in a smaller circle and this in turn 
resulted In a significant reduction of con- 
struction costs. 

Another feature contributes to the high 
intensity capability of the facility. The ZGS 
incorporates a comparatively large aperture 
through which particles can pass. This 
“window frame” design combines with the 
high magnetic fleld to make possible the 
acceleration of large numbers of particles, 
providing a shotgun rather than a rifle ap- 
proach to the creation of interactions which 
are of interest to the high energy physicist. 

The years following the dedication of the 
ZGS saw a steady increase in intensity, ever- 
greater reliability, and a flow of alterations 
which improved both performance and re- 
liability. 

Two important achievements resulted from 
the need for experimental apparatus which 
matched the capabilities of the ZGS. One 
was the design, construction, and successful 
operation of the 12-foot bubble chamber, 
largest of its kind in the world, and another 
was the use of a superconducting magnet 
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to power this huge chamber. Gale Pewitt 
presided over the birth of the 12-foot cham- 
ber and John Purcell brought the big mag- 
net into existence. 

A very large step forward in the size of 
superconducting magnets had been accom- 
plished here by Charles Laverick, but the 
Magnet needed to operate the 12-foot cham- 
ber was so large it represented a high-risk 
venture into engineering areas with which 
no one had had experience. 

But the foresight of Argonne staff mem- 
bers paid off and the magnet has worked 
as it was hoped it would, resulting in mone- 
tary savings in the operation of the 
chamber—at a time when such savings are 
indeed welcome. 

The value of the 12-foot chamber was 
demonstrated in November 1970, when for 
the first time in history, a neutrino was ob- 
served in a hydrogen chamber. 

In the six years ending Dec. 31, 1970, 125 
experiments were carried out at the ZGS. 
Physicists from 50 universities had used the 
machine and they had joined with Argonne 
staff members in the publication of 164 
papers in professional journals. 

The list of those who made important 
contributions to the development of the 
ZGS and the Argonne High Energy Physics 
Complex is a long one, and all cannot be 
noted. My early co-worker and long-time 
friend Jack Livingood did the initial plan- 
ning. Albert V. Crewe came aboard in 1958 
to direct completion of the design and much 
of the construction. When Al became Lab- 
oratory Director in 1961, Lee Teng took over 
and under his aegis the machine was com- 
pleted. Ron Martin and the late John Pitz- 
patrick directed scientific and engineering 


activities; Martin Foss designed the magnet 
ring. 


the decade of the Sixties, the 
buck stopped at the desks of three Associate 
Laboratory Directors for High Energy Phys- 


ee Hildebrand, Bob Sachs, and Bruce 
‘ork. 

During the Sixties, under the leadership 
of Crewe and later Robert Duffield, the results 
obtained in the areas of chemistry, physics 
and materials research continued Argonne's 
reputation for high quality research and 
added significantly to our fund of basic 
knowledge. 

The Chemistry Division is an outgrowth of 
the Chemistry Section for which I had re- 
sponsibility back in Met Lab days. Many of 
its present members were my wartime col- 
leagues during my four years’ stay in Chi- 
cago. Under the directorship of, first, Winston 
Manning who was named Associate Labora- 
tory Director for Basic Research in 1966, and 
under Max Matheson, and currently under 
Paul Fields, this Division has been respon- 
sible for several important advances, among 
them: 

The discovery of the noble gas compounds. 
In 1962 John Malm, Henry Selig, and Howard 
Claassen succeeded in combining xenon with 
fluorine to create xenon tetrafluoride, a rela- 
tively simple compound. The importance of 
this discovery derives from the fact that the 
noble gases had been thought to be inert and 
nonreactive. 

In 1963 Edwin Hart and his British col- 
league Jack Boag reported the discovery of 
the hydrated electron. The discovery and 
analyses of the roles of the hydrated election 
and other short-lived fragments are leading 
to a better understanding of radiation chem- 
istry. 

Joseph Katz and his group pioneered re- 
search in “Isotopic substitution” in organic 
compounds, including the first complete sub- 
stitutions of deuterium (heavy hydrogen) for 
ordinary hydrogen in living organisms, both 
plant and animal cells. 
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Argonne chemists, notably Paul Fields and 
Martin Studier, participated in the discovery 
of some of the heavy transplutonium chem- 
ical elements. They also made unique con- 
tributions to the production, separation, and 
characterization of these elements and their 
isotopes. 

Although in the past decade low energy 
physics research has been carried out under 
three different Division Directors, Lou Tur- 
ner, Mort Hamermesh, and currently Lowell 
Bollinger, it has had the common thread of 
searching for a greater understanding of 
atomic structure. Among the first to initiate 
fundamental studies using the Mossbauer 
effect was Gil Perlow who has built the 
technique into a powerful experimental tool 
in such diverse fields as nuclear structure, 
solid state properties and general relativity 
theory. There have also been the angular 
momentum distribution discoveries of Schif- 
fer and Lee which have been of great im- 
portance in developing the fleld of nuclear 
spectroscopy; the discoveries of Erskine and 
others leading to a better understanding of 
the nuclear properties of the actinides; and 
recent heavy ton elastic scattering studies 
which are contributing significantly to nu- 
clear structure theory. 

An understanding of the properties of 
materials has obviously been a strong in- 
terest of the atomic energy program dating 
back to the Met Lab days and it has become 
of increasing importance with the passage of 
time. Argonne has been, and continues to 
be, & leader in this field, having one of the 
largest combined basic and applied materials 
programs in the Western world. It started 
with the need to know the physical and 
chemical properties of fuels and structural 
materials under conditions encountered in 
reactors. Such work was initiated by person- 
nel within the Metallurgy Division and the 
Chemistry Division. More recently the in- 
creased importance of a fundamental under- 
standing of materials has been emphasized 
by Mike Nevit, Paul Shewmon and Norman 
Peterson, and is also reflected in the recent 
renaming of the Metallurgy Division as the 
Materials Science Division. During the Sixties 
the pure research phase of this work finally 
came of age with the formation of the Solid 
State Science Division, and it now occupies 
the newest of the major buildings con- 
structed at Argonne. Under the direction of 
my Met Lab colleague Oliver Simpson this 
work has taken on new importance. 

Advances in the understanding of mate- 
rials cover the extremes of low and high tem- 
peratures and range from the highly theo- 
retical studies of structure to the very im- 
portant studies of radiation damage and 
crystalline defects. Out of this work has come 
information of the greatest im) » in 
thermal and mechanical behavior. Studies of 
the properties of alloys and compounds of 
uranium and transuranium elements have 
led to a far better understanding of mate- 
rials in this unique part of the periodic table. 
Also, our understanding of radiation damage 
is now far enough advanced that we can in 
many cases predict in advance the behavior 
to be expected. Much of Argonne's current 
materials research is directed toward ob- 
taining this information. 

One further word should be said about a 
new program to be initiated this year in con- 
trolled thermonuclear work. Argonne’s in- 
terest in this program is in the engineering 
development which would ultimately lead to 
@ workable fusion reactor and grows directly 
out of the solid accomplishments and ex- 
erience in basic research and engineering de- 
velopment. While many years of hard work 
separate us from the abundant energy avail- 
able from the controlled fusion process, the 
early signs of ultimate success are increasing- 
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ly promising. Argonne’s participation is 
welcomed. 

Along with the major accomplishments in 
the Physical Research program, there was 
one major disappointment which the AEC 
shares with Argonne. That was the cancella- 
tion of the Argonne Advanced Research Re- 
actor, the A?R? project, which would have 
provided one of the most advanced research 
reactors in the world. The entire AEC's 
Physical Research program keenly feels the 
loss of what would have been a most useful 
research tool. 

The biological research program at 
is a natural extension of the biological work 
of the Met Lab. The potential danger of 
radiation was early and research 
into the biological effects of radiation on 
living organisms was among the earliest work 
started in the atomic energy program. The 
biological and medical research program at 
Argonne still has the same basic objective 
for which it was started. 

But the decade of the Sixties has seen some 
changes. When in 1962 the Biological and 
Medical Research Division's director, Austin 
Brues, sometime artist, humorist, world 
traveler, but all-time biologist, expressed a 
desire to return to full-time research, his 
wishes were respected. He had carried these 
administrative responsibilities since 1946. 
His successor was Max R. Zelle, a distin- 
guished academician who, after seven years 
as director, found a return to the university 
atmosphere irresistible. In early 1969 John 
F. Thomson, an 18-year veteran with the di- 
viston, agreed to wear two hats until a can- 
didate could be found. And a little over a 
year ago, Warren Sinclair, a biophysicist, be- 
gan a new era in the division’s leadership. 

Among the most important achievements 
of the past ten years in the biological sci- 
ences have been comprehensive studies of 
the long- and short-term effects of a variety 
of types of radiation, on microbial, plant, 
and animal organisms. Attempts to modify 
radiation effects led to the development of 
the first successful protective agent 
X rays, to the systematic exploration of 
chelating agents for removing radioactive 
metals from the body, and to basic studies 
in ‘tissue transplantation and immunity 
mechanisms. Fundamental contributions 
have also been made in the study of aging 
and its relation to the late effects of radia- 
tion. These studies established the impor- 
tance of the brain-to-body weight ratio as a 
determinant of species longevity. Current 
emphasis is on neutron effects studies with 
the Janus reactor, a facility capable of ex- 
posing large numbers of animals to neutrons 
without significant gamma-ray contamina- 
tion. 

The decade also saw a significant refocusing 
of the work of the Radiological Physics Di- 
vision. John E. Rose was this division's direc- 
tor until 1963, Leo Marinelli until 1967, and 
the present director is Robert Rowland. One 
of the earliest achievements of this division 
was the development of the first facility for 
pinpointing radiation in the human body 
with speed and accuracy. Argonne’s “iron 
room” allows determination of the amounts, 
locations, and identities of extremely small 
quantities of radioactive materials in the 
body—as little as one billionth gram of 
radium. Similiar facilities are now used 
throughout the world. Also of particular note 
has been its research on bone, both in the 
areas of bone physiology and the effects of 
the radiation dose delivered by radioisotopes 
fixed in bone. 

Early in Dr. Rowland’s directorship the di- 
vision embarked on a study of the sulfur di- 
oxide content of the atmosphere over the 
City of Chicago. This was the first formal 
step in what has become a growing commit- 
ment to the solution of environmental prob- 
lems at Argonne. 
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In August 1969 this division received an- 
other very important assignment. A Center 
for Human Radiobiology was established as 
the nation’s center for the long-term study 
of all persons known to have radium and 
other long-lived isotopes within their bodies. 
During a period around the early 1920s unin- 
formed or careless use of radium, both in- 
dustrially and for. external and internal 
therapy, was widespread. Through study pro- 
grams carried out in several U.S, institutions, 
some 2,000 of such potentially contaminated 
individuals were found. Of these, 800 .with 
measurable body burdens of radium have 
been measured, almost 600 of whom are still 
alive today. These people, merged into the 
program at Argonne, provide a research re- 
source of which there is no prospect of dupli- 
cation for the setting of aboslute toxicity 
levels and devising radiation protection 
guides for man. 

In 1967, Congress broadened the Commis- 
sion’s charter to enable the AEC and its con- 
tractors to work with other agencies in the 
protection of public health and safety, and 
enabled Argonne to undertake a broadened 
role as a major Midwest research center. 

This has resulted in a accelerated interest 
in accepting new challenges, and in late 1969 
the Argonne Center for Environmental Stu- 
dies was established here. The Center is de- 
signed to use an interdisciplinary approach 
to the achievement of three goals; first, to 
help gain a better understanding of the 
extent to which the environment is being 
changed; second, to define particular effects 
more quantitatively; and third, to help with 
the formulation and presentation of various 
alternative courses of action. 

This approach already has resulted in a 
model for predicting, analyzing, and control- 
ling air pollution. Utilizing studies of pollu- 
tion emission from stationary sources as well 
as pollution dispersion patterns, Len Link 
and his colleagues developed a computerized 
model applicable to both the management of 
air pollution emergencies and the long-range 
development of air resource management. 
Their program presents guidelines for the 
creation of legislation, zoning ordinances, 
and tax incentives which would foster urban 
and regional growth in a manner compatible 
with acceptable air quality. 

In 1968, Argonne began a study of heated 
discharges from power plants into large lakes. 
This p is establishing a mathematical 
model of circulation patterns in Lake Mich- 
igan, developing models to express the be- 
havior of thermal plumes, and analyzing the 
mass-energy balance of the lake. The study 
also outlines the research needed for the 
understanding of thermal effects on the eco- 
system so methodologies can be provided. 
This work is expected to have a strong bear- 
ing on reactor siting criteria. 

Two other Argonne programs are of special 
interest. 

One is the development, by the Labora- 
tory’s Chemical Engineering Division, of fluid 
bed techniques in the combustion of coal, 
Use of these techniques could reduce emis- 
sion of sulphur dioxide into the atmosphere. 

The second is work on lithium anode sec- 
ondary cells—also being carried out by the 
Chemical Engineering Division. Such cells 
promise to be useful as a primary source of 
power for automobiles and have dramatic 
possibilities as an implantable energy source 
for individuals with heart defects. 

The change in the AEC’s charter also made 
possible “spin-off” activities which give great 
promise of providing benefits for mankind. 
These include: 

A hemodialyzer (artificial kidney), devel- 
oped by Finley Markley of the High Energy 
Facilities Division and Dr. A. R. Lavender of 
Hines Hospital, which may revolutionize the 
care of patients suffering from kidney dis- 
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ease. Victims of kidney failure now must de- 
pend upon very complex and expensive hemo- 
dialyzers which can be used only at hospi- 
tals. The new kidney machine is so inex- 
pensive, small and simple, that it may be pos- 
sible for the patient to use it himself, at 
home. The device was made possible through 
the use of adhesives Mr, Markley developed 
Soe epp onan in the construction of the 

A Braille machine, developed by Arnold 
Grunwald of the Engineering and Technol- 
ogy Division. Smaller than a portable type- 
writer, it will take symbols recorded on ordi- 
nary magnetic tape and play them back on 
an endless plastic belt in raised dots form- 
ing letters in the Braille alphabet. It will 
reduce by a factor of 250 to 500 the bulk of 
Braille materials to be produced, handled 
and stored, permitting much wider use of 
Braille literature by the sightless. This de- 
velopment is being supported under a grant 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

When Argonne first was established as a 
national laboratory, the Commission and the 
Argonne administration agreed that inter- 
action with the academic community would 
be a primary responsibility of the Labora- 
tory. 

Unfortunately, efforts to carry out this 
mission were severely hampered in the early 
years because so much of Argonne’s work re- 
mained classified. Lack of housing for visit- 
ing university faculty members also impeded 
the program. The principal thing Argonne 
had to offer, use of unique facilities, could 
not be exploited by university personnel un- 
less they could be here for extended periods 
of time. 

In 1950, Joe Boyce attacked the problem, 
and the foundation he established in the 
following five years made possible a program 
which flourished in the decade of the Sixties. 

The initial organization through which 
the Laboratory sought to interact with uni- 
versities and colleges was the Participating 
Institutions Committee, organized very early 
in Argonne’s history. Thirty-two Midwestern 
universities were members. Through several 
intermediate steps, this organization evolved 
into Associated Midwestern Universities, 
Inc., (AMU), incorporating in its member- 
ship 30 universities. 

At this time Frank Myers gave up his post 
as Dean of the Graduate School at Lehigh 
University to become Argonne’s Associate 
Director for Education. Shortly afterward, 
John Roberson took over as Executive Direc- 
tor of AMU. 

These events resulted in new impetus to 
educational activities which brought into 
closer association Argonne and the academic 
community. 

Still another change occurred in 1966—one 
which would give universities an even strong- 
er role in the activities at Argonne. In that 
year Argonne Universities Association (AUA) 
came into existence, and a new five-year 
contract for the management of Argonne 
stipulated that AUA, The University of Chi- 
cago, and the Commission would share in 
management responsibilities. 

Under the terms of the contract, AUA 
formulates, approves, and reviews Laboratory 
programs and policies. The University of Chi- 
cago, which had operated Argonne from the 
time it was founded in 1946, continues to be 
responsible for its management and opera- 
tion in accordance with the policies estab- 
lished by AUA. The Commission, of course, 
has provided a major share of the Labora- 
tory’s financial support and participates in 
major decisions affecting Argonne’s welfare. 

Thirty universities now hold membership 
in AUA. 

The most recent change in the mechanism 
for fostering Argonne-university interaction 
occurred in 1968. In that year, all of Ar- 
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gonne’s educational activities were placed 
under the direction of a Center for Educa- 
tional Affairs, and Shelby Miller came to 
Argonne from the University of Rochester to 
become Associate Laboratory Director for 
Educational Affairs and Director of the 
Center. 

Progress in this area has ben so rapid that 
the Center was able to report that last year 
2,600 university and college representatives— 
college juniors up through faculty mem- 
bers—participated in activities at Argonne. 

College juniors and seniors participate in 
summer or inter-term programs which permit 
them to work for university or college credit 
with Argonne staff members or in honors 
p sponsored by Associated Colleges of 
5e Midwest and Central States Universities, 

c. 

Graduate students perform their research 
for Master’s or Doctorate degrees. Post-gradu- 
ates are attracted to the Laboratory by the 
opportunity to enrich their backgrounds be- 
fore they accept professional appointments 
and launch their careers. 

All of these representatives contribute sig- 
nificantly to the life of Argonne. They carry 
out research programs in areas of special 
interest and they bring to the Laboratory 
new ideas, new enthusiasm, and their own 
special knowledge and skills. 

The record would not be complete without 
my recalling one of the most dramatic ven- 
tures in education this nation has ever un- 
dertaken. In 1953, President Eisenhower used 
the vehicle of his famous “Atoms for Speech” 
talk to suggest that this country establish 
means for sharing with many nations of the 
world our rapidly-growing understanding of 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Argonne 
considered this a mandate and launched a 
crash program to bring into existence the 


International School of Nuclear Science and 
Engineering. Norm Hilberry, Elmer Rylander, 
and Rollin Taecker did yeoman work and 
before the year was out the school was in 


operation. 

Its objective was to attract young men 
from abroad and to provide them with suffi- 
cient training to enable them to return home 
and establish nuclear en programs ap- 
propriate to the level of technology existing 

ere. 

In 1961 the International School became 
the International Institute. In the institute, 
the emphasis was on programs tailored for 
each participant, to make maximum use of 
the background and the skills he already had 
acquired. And it was the continued success 
of the IINSE which caused its demise in 1965. 
So many of its graduates, scattered about the 
globe, had developed strong nuclear energy 
programs in their home countries that the 
kind of training offered at Argonne no longer 
was needed. 

As most of you here today will recall, Al 
Crewe decided to step down from his position 
of Laboratory Director in December of 1966. 
And early in 1967 Dr. Robert Duffield, whom 
I have known since his association with me 
during his student days at the University of 
California at Berkeley, succeeded him as Di- 
rector. Bob Duffield has continued the fine 
tradition of leadership here at Argonne. He 
has guided ANL through a significant and 
productive era of its history. 

My remarks to this point have concerned 
the history of Argonne National Labora- 
tory—the Argonne of the past. I will close 
with several thoughts about the years 
ahead—the Argonne of the future. 

First let me emphasize that the projections 
which the Commission has developed indi- 
cate an undiminished need for use of Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory for Atomic En- 
ergy Commission programs for as far ahead 
as we can make projections. I foresee no 
lessening in the national importance of the 
sort of work Argonne has been carrying out 
for the AEC. I understand that, in addition 
to the support we provide, the support for 
work at Argonne funded by other agencies 
will total about $2,500,000 this fiscal year. 
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The Commission will continue to encourage 
its laboratories to provide assistance to 
others in areas in which they have special 
competence and facilities up to the limits 
set by statute and the priority we need to 
give our own work. 

will continue to play a central role 
in what I see as perhaps the most fruitful 
and, in many ways, the most exciting tech- 
nological challenge facing the nation today— 
the development of the breeder reactor. Pur- 
ther, I believe that pioneering research at 
Argonne in both the physical and biological 
sciences will gain continued recognition as a 
major source of long-term national strength. 

I realize that these are trying days for 
Argonne, as they are for all of our National 
Laboratories. And any clear assessment of 
the future must take present difficulties into 
full account. But the response of our labora- 
tories to these difficulties has been encourag- 
ing and impressive; they have remained 
steadily productive under painful stress. I 
believe the long-term prospects at Argonne, 
as at other laboratories, will depend strong- 
ly on the ability of the entire staff to main- 
tain innovative, creative science in the face 
of budgetary fluctuations. 

The drive for excellence in any laboratory 
is fueled most simply by rapidly expanding 
requirements and budgets. For now, we must 
find how to keep our momentum with differ- 
ent fuel. This is a time of testing for many 
scientific institutions. Some will be seized by 
the mincing caution which chokes inventive- 
ness. Some will wander and wither, seeking 
the favors of fashionability instead of capi- 
talizing on their own virtues. Certainly the 
future of Argonne will be affected by deci- 
sions made elsewhere and by the priorities 
others attach next year and the year after 
to specific efforts. For the long run, however, 
I view decisions by individuals here about 
their own work as of even greater importance. 
The best assurances for the future will come 
from present rededication to the drive for 
excellence which Argonne National Labora- 
tory has displayed throughout its first 25 
years. 


LIFE MAGAZINE’S REPORT ON 
VIETNAM ATROCITIES 


(Mr, SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead article in last week’s issue of Life 
magazine contained some more shock- 
ing details concerning atrocities com- 
mitted by American military forces in 
Vietnam. Nothing is gained by adding to 
the cumulative total of these dismal in- 
cidents unless they help shock us into 
acting to prevent this kind of thing from 
happening in the future. 

Perhaps the most important part of 
the article is the interview with Lt. Col. 
Anthony Herbert, a Regular Army officer 
with 23 years of service, who was the 
Army’s most decorated enlisted man dur- 
ing the Korean war. According to the 
article, when Colonel Herbert, who com- 
manded a battalion in Vietnam, brought 
charges against his superior officers for 
covering up atrocities, he was transferred 
back to the United States. 

Colonel Herbert believes that the prin- 
cipal reason for American atrocities in 
Vietnam is a failure of command re- 
sponsibility. Such a failure not only re- 
sults in atrocities but inevitably under- 
mines the morale of the armed services. 

It is significant that some of the most 
outstanding combat officers, such as 
Colonel Herbert and Colonel Hackworth, 
are the ones who are most concerned 
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about the failure of command respon- 
sibility in Vietnam. 

In my opinion, the Congress too has 
a responsibility. That responsibility is to 
conduct a thorough and impartial inves- 
tigation into the practices and policies 
that have led to such a serious break- 
down and the inevitable descent into 
barbarism. 

The text of the Life magazine article 
is set forth below: 

CONFESSIONS OF “THE WINTER SOLDIERS” 

(By Donald Jackson) 


In recent weeks the publication of the 
Pentagon’s secret stuđy of the Vietnam war 
has stirred up a great deal of public critic- 
ism about the way the war was conducted 
by the highest officials of the U.S. govern- 
ment. With far less publicity, another kind 
of testimony about Vietnam has been emerg- 
ing over the past few months. It, too, deals 
with the conduct of the war, but on the very 
personal level of American troops who 
fought there. 

“I always had this idea of a battalion of 
Httle bodies running toward me with rifles 
and screaming, sneaking around in dark pa- 
jamas with daggers. But what you see mainly 
are civilians, old men, Httle kids. Once we 
were on guard at the Dongha Ramp, and for 
three nights running this little kid, about 3 
years old, ran out of his hootch when our 
truck went by and screamed at us, giving us 
the finger and saying, ‘marines number 10," 
it means the worst, the lowest. We decided to 
rip him off. So the next night we all loaded 
up with big rocks, I mean like boulders, and 
when he came out, WHAP, everybody stood 
up in the truck and threw their rocks and the 
truck just kept going and I looked back and 
all I could see was this bloody little hump of 
flesh, this little bundie of flesh and shorts 
and blood.”—William Hatton, Bagley, Minn., 
Cpl., FLSG Bravo, Third Marine Division, 
1968-69. 

Lt. Col. Anthony Herbert, 23 years in the 
U.S. Army, is crewcut, stiff of bearing, an 
up-from-the-ranks “mustang” who was the 
army's most decorated enlisted man in Ko- 
rea. Herbert has always believed the best 
of the army. “I like the military,” he says. 
“I go along with almost everything.” But 
the almost weighs on his mind. 

Herbert feels that something went irre- 
trievably wrong for the army in Vietnam. 
“I guess I'm a maverick,” he says. “I think 
that when things go wrong, the most efi- 
cient course is to be honest, and to let the 
chips fall.” The chips falling now, around 
Herbert and the entire American military, 
are accounts of atrocities committed by 
US. troops in Vietnam, stories of widespread 
murder and torture, willful and often cas- 
ual, stories that are being told by the vet- 
erans themselves. 

The colonel, who won his commission in 
1956, commanded a battalion in Vietnam 
for 58 days. When he brought charges 
against his superior officers for covering up 
atrocities, he was transferred back to the 
U.S. He was assigned to the prestigious Army 
Command and General Staff College in Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., but was again trans- 
ferred, to Fort McPherson, Ga., before he 
could begin attending classes. 

He sat uneasily now in a French provin- 
cial chair in his Atlanta living room. “It’s 
easy to get soldiers to do what’s right,” he 
said. “You just have to tell them. When I 
first joined my battalion in Vietnam, in 
February 1969, they were getting R & R (rest 
and recuperation) leaves for kills. I changed 
that. I gave them R & R for live prisoners. 
They're worth information. 

“Day after day,” he continued, “a man 
doesn't see the enemy over there. Finally 
he gets so he has to do something physical, 
to strike back. His friends are getting 
wounded by booby traps and there’s no ene- 
my in sight. A man gets a prisoner and he 
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wants to hide his fear by showing how tough 
he is,” 

The colonel’s chest is ribboned and med- 
aled. He wears a paratrooper’s badge but not 
his Vietnam patch. “We overpreach about 
women and kids fighting. The majority of 
the civilians don’t shoot at us. Some are 
forced by the enemy to be involved. But 
we condition our people to the idea that 
everyone is a goddamned enemy by this kind 
of talk. 

“And we condition our recruits to be los- 
ers. We try to scare them, telling them the 
Vietcong lives in darkness, painting him as 
some kind of superman when he’s a stumble- 
bum just like we are. Maybe it’s the train- 
ing cadre. We use our worst for cadre. The 
best go to the Pentagon looking for big 
jobs. Then when these incidents, these atroc- 
ities happen, the enlisted men don’t re- 
port them. They're afraid to. They can get 
charged with insubordination.” 

The colonel relaxed slightly. He shook his 
head. “My first engagement with the enemy 
in Vietnam, I captured two VC who were 
trying to run. We were on a hill. A sergeant 
came running up and tried to bayonet the 
people I captured.” Colonel Herbert's eye- 
brows rose in incredulity. “I grabbed him and 
threw him down.” 

Colonel Herbert picked a piece of lint off 
his razor-creased trousers. He seemed some- 
how out of place amid the formal furniture 
of his living room. He speaks in an Appa- 
lachian accent. He still considers himself a 
sergeant in disguise. 

“When I first got to Vietnam and saw the 
torture that went on in my battalion,” he 
said, “I talked to other officers about it. They 
all told me, ‘That's the way it is. You can’t 
rock the boat. You can’t antagonize the big 
dragons.’ That was what they said—don't 
antagonize the big dragons, or you're gone.” 

Herbert believes the principal reason for 
American atrocities in Vietnam is a failure of 
command responsibility. “It’s ambition,” he 
said emphatically, leaning forward in his 
chair. “The commanders are out to get a 
war record. It’s called ‘getting your ticket 
punched.’ And the battalion commanders 
aren't held accountable. They don’t feel re- 
sponsible. They take the job as a stepping- 
stone. The only time they are held respon- 
sible is if they’re caught. What I keep driv- 
ing to say is this: what if these things hap- 
pen in your unit and you don’t do anything 
about it and then later it comes to light? 
And they come to you and say, what did you 
do about it? Who's criminal then?” 

The colonel glanced at his bookcase. The 
Professional Soldier was there, and The New 
Military. But so were Psychoanalysis and Lit- 
erature and Sex-Driven People. The colonel 
has a master’s degree in psychology. 

“The commanders are up there in helicop- 
ters,” he went on. “You can command from a 
chopper but you can’t control. They don't 
want to get their boots dirty. Look at Mylai. 
The commanders were in helicopters. It’s 
not real from up there, its little lead sol- 
diers falling down.” 

Herbert feels that by sticking to his charges 
he has forfeited his future in the army, a con- 
viction that leaves him sad, frustrated and 
angry. He still believes, in a corner of his 
mind, that the military is an honorable 
calling. “This stuff would stop,” he said, “if 
we'd hang a couple of senior commanders. 
If it’s no longer condoned, then it will cease. 
If you don't tell a soldier what's right, then 
he thinks whatever is tacitly condoned is 
what you want, and that’s what he does. It’s 
not brave to be cruel.” 

The colonel stood up, almost came to at- 
tention. “The Vietnamese civilians walk a 
tightrope,” he said. “They get no protection 
from either side. If they're friendly to VC, 
we get them. If they help us, the VC get 
them.” He paused and looked at the floor. “It’s 
only & matter of time who's going to get 
them. If it coped stop they'll eventually 
be exterminated. 
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He had a final thought. “We're telling 
those people that our way is the right way of 
living. If we torture—what’s right?” 

Most military men agree that atrocities are 
something more and in some ways worse than 
crimes: they are mistakes. The “rules of 
war” have a practical rationale: terror does 
not convince, a prisoner is worth more than 
@ corpse, an army that treats prisoners hu- 
manely may expect the same treatment from 
its enemy. 

A complex of elements, tangible and in- 
tangible, holds an army together: command 
responsibility, sureness of purposes, disci- 
pline, confidence in its civilian support, tac- 
tics suited to the war. Somehow the elements 
have gone wrong—do not work—in Vietnam. 
There we are ostensibly defending a friendly 
country against a hostile aggressor. But how 
to reconcile the tactics of mass destruction 
in South Vietnam—saturation bombing, 
“free-fire” zones, “search and destroy” mis- 
sions—with a stated aim of winning “the 
hearts and minds” of the South Vietnamese? 
In Vietnam, the US. fielded the best 
equipped, most technologically advanced army 
in history, then saw it stalemated in the jun- 
gles and paddies, the parent of the guerrilla. 

This is a war without conventional battle 
lines, with body counts and not captured ter- 
ritory the criterion of success, with the enemy 
often invisible. The possibility that almost 
anyone might be the enemy allows a hard- 
pressed soldier to believe, as one said, that 
“everyone is the enemy.” Psychiatrist Robert 
Lifton, who has interviewed hundreds of 
Vietnam veterans, says that in such a situs- 
tion a man gets “psychologically hungry for 
an enemy.” The result is confusion, frustra- 
tion, rage—and sometimes atrocity. 

Atrocities and civilian deaths have been 
plentiful in previous wars, to be sure, on @ 
scale which escalated dramatically with the 
introduction of bombing raids. Guilt has 


the victory parades are missing in this war, 
and not only because the victory is miss- 
ing. These are veterans of an unpopular 
war, and no one can be more sensitive to 
public apathy or hostility to a cause than a 
man who has been asked to risk his life 
for that cause. It is a war where the soldier’s 
commitment is for 11 or 12 months, not “for 
the duration,” and where the returning vet- 
eran finds his countrymen uninterested in 


the meat of the army, starched and crew- 
cut recruits with raw minds and hands hot 
to hold the rifie. The years were 1965 and 
1966 and 1967, and if the war was not wide- 
ly supported even then, it was not widely 
loathed either, and an 18-year-old could still 
dream of a beribboned homecoming and 
some modest slice of glory he could polish 
and enjoy at his leisure. 

They became pilots and door gunners and 
riflemen and interrogators and marines—sons 
of Iwo Jima—and they did whet they were 
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told. They encountered the atrocity of war, 
and the particular atrocities of this war, and 
the experience changed them, wounded them, 
deprived them of something—their confi- 
dence, their patriotism, their heart, some- 
thing. They made the appalling discoveries 
others had made before them: innocent peo- 
ple do get killed in war, some men are trans- 
formed into animals, the conventional mo- 
rality of the “home front” no longer exists. 
Some placed their experience against this 
background—the burning villages of the 
Plains Indians, the thousands of civilians 
roasted in Dresden and Hiroshima—but oth- 
ers did not. They had seen their country, their 
friends and themselves commit unconscion- 
able acts. They came home and found doubt, 
dissent and apathy. History might offer them 
perspective but not forgiveness. 

The images stock in their minds: Viet- 
namese farmers shot in their paddies for tar- 
get practice, children pelted for sport with 
heavy C-ration cans and rocks, the terrible 
playfulness of war, Suspected enemy tortured 
with electrical wires and worse, prisoners 
tossed out of helicopters, villages burned rou- 
tinely. On this bloody canvas the massacre at 
Mylai emerges not as an isolated aberration 
but an extension of all that had gone before 
and was going on at the time, different in 
only two respects; the large number of civil- 
ians killed, and the fact that men were 
caught and brought to trial. 

Some of the antiwar veterans have banded 
together in an organization called Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War. Now 15,000 strong 
and growing, its numbers are still unimpres- 
sive when set against a total of 2.8 million 
Vietnam veterans. How many of their silent 
brothers they represent is impossible to de- 
termine. Their significance derives not from 
their numbers but from their authenticity: 
they were there. 

Early this year Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War initiated what they called “Winter 
Soldier Investigations,” paraphrasing Tom 
Paine’s description of the winter of 1776 and 
Valley Forge: “The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and thanks 


, beginning last winter in 
600 of them have testified to 


telling. It is what one veteran describes as 
“confessional politics,” a sort of mass therapy 


ell one way, the kid another way, their stuff 
was scattered all over. The dog bit the guy’s 
neck and took a chunk out of his leg. Some- 
body went out and checked his ID, found out 
he worked for us. He got up with blood pour- 
ing out of his leg, gathered up his family 
and limped off.” 
—Joseph Galbally, Philadelphia, Pa., Pfc., 
198th Light Infamtry Brigade, Americal Di- 
vision, 1967-68. 

“We were securing artillery out of Route 


over there because there's a village there. 
You're going to hit . The sergeant 
just told me to get away. The lieutenant said, 
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‘So what?’ The next day they brought the 
wounded in, There were 43 at least hurt, I 
don't know how many killed. I was a medic 
so I treated the wounded. I called for a heli- 
copter to evacuate them to a hospital and 
they sent me a truck.” 

—Kenneth Ruth, Silver Spring, Md., Sp4c., 
Twelfth Air Cavalry Regiment, First Air 
Cavalry Division, 1966-67. 

“We went mad when Pierce got blown away. 
A sniper hit him. The shot came from a vil- 
lage we had just passed, and I turned around 
and saw this old priest standing there. Some- 
body shot a gun right behind me and shoved 
that little priest right into his altar. Then 
we wiped out the village and another one, I 
mean with everything—we shot people, pigs, 
dogs, geese, we burned every hut, it was just 
madness. All I can remember is shooting 
and torching and then, later, looking back 
and seeing all this smoke, two big clouds of 
smoke with paddies in between.” 

—Michael McCusker, Portland, Oreg., Sgt., 
First Marine Division, 1966-67. 

“The last day before I went to the Nam 
we were in a staging area in San Diego, and 
this staff sergeant came out in front of us 
with a rabbit, petting it. He said sometimes 
we might get separated from our units and 
need to forage for food. Suddenly he made 
a quick move and killed the rabbit. He pulled 
out a knife and started skinning it, then dis- 
emboweled it, throwing the guts and bones 
in our faces. Later in Vietnam I saw an 
American civilian adviser to an ARVN group 
do the same thing with a dead VC woman, 
disembowel her. He peeled her skin off and 
left her there as a warning to the villagers.” 
—Joe Bangert, Philadelphia, Pa., Sgt., ist 
Marine Aircraft Wing, First Marine Division, 
1968-69. 

“Iwas an artillery forward observer. I could 
call in artillery whenever I saw fit. All I'd 
have to do was report incoming fire and I 
could get it. What we'd do is, if there was a 
slow time, we'd just pick out a village and 
say, ‘Okay, let's see how many shots it takes 
to destroy this house.’ And I'd call in artil- 
lery until I'd destroyed it. And then the mor- 
tar guy would call mortar rounds in until 
he destroyed one. And whoever used the least 
amount of rounds would win. The loser would 
buy the winner beers.” 

—Scott Camil, Gainesville, Fla., Sgt., Eleventh 
Marine Regiment, First Marine Division, 
1966-67. 

“It was a joke to cut off the chin whiskers 
of old men. We'd do it just for the hell of 
it, just to be hard guys. We'd move in and 
take over some old guy's hootch and he'd 
squawk, so we'd cut his whiskers to shut 
him up. Sometimes we'd rip the whiskers off. 
They were gooks and slant-eyes and we hated 
them. It’s like anybody can be the enemy, so 
everybody is.” 

—Thomas Heidtman, Plymouth, Mich., Pfc., 
Fifth Marine Regiment, First Marine Divi- 
sion, 1966-67. 

“Lots of times we would deliberately use 
the rotor wash. In certain sections along the 
coast all the people from a hamlet or village 
will go out in a field in the morning to de- 
fecate, and we'd see them and the pilot 
would flare the ship, and what results is all 
this wind comes rushing forward, and you 
get a lot of wind. So we'd see these villagers 
out doing their thing in the morning and 
we'd make a run and flare and just blow 
them over, roll them through their own crap, 
Another thing, they put their rice in these 
large flat pans to dry, and we'd blow that 
away. I remember times where the people 
would be out in the field picking up indivi- 
dual grains of rice.” 

—James Duffy, New York, N.Y., Sp5c., 228th 
Aviation Battalion, First Air Cavalry Divi- 
sion, 1966-67. 

"We got a lot of people killed in Happy 
Valley, and the first village we hit after that 
we reconned by fire before we went in. This 
was Tuyhoa. There were a lot of dead and 
wounded. The next morning we were camped 
on a hill above the village and the villagers 
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were having a burial ceremony. This sergeant 
and a Spec/4 started -firing machine gun 
rounds at the burial ceremony. They hit a 
guy, and people didn’t even look to see if 
he was dead, they just rolled him over and 
put him in the hole with the others and 
covered him up.” 

—Charles Stephens, Fords, N.J., Pfc., 27th In- 
fantry, 10lst Airborne Division, 1966-67. 

“There was a place we called Ambush Pass 
because there were a lot of snipers there. 
It was on the road from Ducpho to Saiwen. 
There was a lake there, and one morning we 
came by on our tracks and saw some fisher- 
men in a boat. The gunners asked permis- 
sion to test-fire their M-79's and shot at them 
for the practice as we passed. We did the 
same thing with fishermen in the ocean, near 
Saiwen. These guys were out there in their 
little straw boats. We fired 50-caliber rounds 
at them, everybody was doing it. We got one 
of them.” 

—Gary Keyes, Great Bend, Kans., Spec. 4, 
lith Brigade, Americal Division, 1969-70. 

“We started off tossing C-ration cans at 
the kids when we went through a village be- 
cause we wanted to give them food. Then it 
changed. We began trying to hit them with 
the cans. We'd toss them into barbed wire 
and watch the kids go tearing after them, 
cutting themselves up. Some guys would 
drop the cans off the back of a truck when 
we were in convoy. There would be maybe 
25 or 30 yards between trucks. They'd drop 
the cans so the kids would have to dart out 
and grab them and try to get out of the way 
of the next truck. One of the kids didn’t get 
out of the way in time. The convoy just 
kept going. Every truck ran over that kid.” 
— Jack Smith, New Haven, Conn., Sgt., Twelfth 
Marine Regiment, Third Marine Division, 
1969. 

“We would interrogate ‘detainees’—sus- 
pected Vietcong. We'd attach wires to parts 
of their body. The wires ran to a 12-volt jeep 
battery. They would give off a pretty good 
scream when we stepped on the gas. If the 
wire method failed, the major in charge got 
out his knife. Once he just filleted a man 
alive, cut strips off him like bacon. We had 
to kill him after that, you couldn't take a 
guy in that condition to a hospital.” 

—Jon Drolshagen, Columbus, Ohio, 1st Lt., 
9th Infantry, Twenty-fifth Infantry Division, 
1966-67. 

They did their year and they came home. 
“You see an old friend on the street after you 
get back,” former army Lt. Sam Bunge said, 
“and he says something like, ‘Where you 
been? Haven't seen you for weeks.” And you 
realize you've been forgotten. Back here it’s 
business as usual.” 

“The contrast between the plane ride over 
and the ride back was fantastic,” said ex- 
Maj. David Galicia, a psychiatrist. “The ride 
over was what you'd expect of 140 Americans 
thrown together on a plane for 18 hours— 
where are you from, what do you do, a lot of 
bantering and flirting with the stewardesses. 
On the way back you couldn't have cut the 
atmosphere on that plane with a machete. 
Hardly anyone spoke. I had the distinct im- 
pression that if one of the stewardesses had 
walked down the aisle naked and made an 
overt pass at almost any man on the plane, 
the guy would have said, ‘Bug off, lady, I don't 
want to be bothered.’ ” 

They bore their guilt any way they could 
devise to bear it, any way that would get 
them through the night. “I'd be walking 
down a street in Cambridge,” sald former 
helicopter pilot Rusty Sachs, “and I’d see 
some long-haired-hipple-radical-Communist- 
atheist-freak walking toward me, and as often 
as not I'd put my head down, stick my shoul- 
der in his gut and knock him into the gutter. 
Once I did that and the guy just said, ‘That 
sort of makes it hard for us to communicate, 
doesn't it?’” Sachs now resembles the people 
he used to shoulder off the sidewalk. 

“I was drunk a lot of the time when I first 
got out,” ex-army Lt. Jon Drolshagen said. 
“I'd come to and be 500 or 1,000 miles from 
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home with no idea how I got there. I’d try 
to get drunk enough to pass out, just to avoid 
the bad dreams. I'd wake up feeling like hell, 
but at least there were no nightmares.” The 
paneling next to Drolshagen’s bed is gashed 
with a large jagged hole. “That was from a 
super nightmare,” he explained. "I woke up 
swinging. You still can't wake me up by 
touching me because you'll get hit.” He has 
been back for four years. 

Liquor was one escape, drugs were another, 
violence was another. "There were about four 
waves that hit me after I got back,” ex-ma- 
rine Sgt. Joe Bangert said. “First I felt ob- 
sessed with telling people they had to end 
the war. Then I considered killing myself. 
Then I got into hard drugs, around 
with the hippies. Then last year I found the 
vets against the war.” 

Jim Duffy cruised bars in the Bronx look- 
ing for fights, Bill Hatton, back in the ham- 
let of Bagley, Minn., devised ingenious ways 
of torturing his cat. Tom Heidtman found 
that he could no longer touch a gun; some- 
one left a water pistol on his lawn in Plym- 
outh, Mich., and he couldn't pick it up for 
six weeks. 

Kenneth Ruth describes himself as a 
“political moderate.” His hair is short, his 
shirt clean and buttoned down, and until 
recently he worked as a policeman on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. He feels now that he 
can't discuss Vietnam with anyone except 
other veterans because “people can’t under- 
stand.” When he thinks of Vietnam he 
thinks of the expressions in the eyes of Viet- 
namese people “the fear we struck in them 
when we walked into their village. I remem- 
ber an old man with a long beard. We asked 
him if he was Ho Chi Minh, and I remember 
the terror that went through his body. He 
probably admired Ho. When I first got there 
in 1966 they welcomed us. But at the end of 
my year they were afraid to see us come, 
because they knew we were not a liberating 
army but an occupation army.” 

In the solidarity of the antiwar veterans 
movement they found their way. In a sense 
they were back in uniform, a different uni- 
form calculated to deny their recent past: 
beards and buttons and peace medallions. It 
was the uniform they wore at their spring 
demonstration in Washington, and at the 
Winter Soldier hearings and “guerrilla thea- 
ter” plays they have staged in more than 40 
cities since then. “Bri-i-i-nmg "em home,” 
they all chanted in Washington, “Bring our 
brothers home.” And at a microphone in 
front of the Capitol, one said it for all of 
them: “I have only one thing to say to the 
Vietnamese people,” he cried. “Oh, God, God, 
I'm sorry.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Brasco (at the request of Mr. 
Popet.), for Wednesday, July 14, 1971, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Dent, for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
July 20, 1971. 


Mr. Gayvos (at the request. of Mr. 
Dent), for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
July 20. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp) and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 


day. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. McKay) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 
Mr. Asrın, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. McFatt, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. St GERMAIN, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. Patten, for 30 minutes, on July 20. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Don H. Ciavsen in two instances. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Hunt in two instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. Bourke of Florida. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. MicHet in two instances. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. McCLURE in three instances. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

Mr. THomPSON of Georgia. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Fraser in four instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in three instances. 


Mr. Sixes in five instances. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. DANTEL of Virginia. 

Mr. Brooxs in two instances. 

Mr. WaLDIe in eight instances. 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr. MAazzoLI in two instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER in two instances. 

Mr. Vanrix in two instances. 

Mr. Hacan in two instances. 

Mr. WuirTE in two instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in three instances. 

Mr. GonZALEz in two instances. 

Mr. Getrys in three instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in three instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY., Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 15, 1971, at 12 noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

962. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a re- 
port of transfers of amounts appropriated to 
the Department of Defense under section 836 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act of 1971; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

963. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the life of the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

964. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
& report on the development of systems nec- 
essary to attain the motor vehicle and engine 
emission standards established under the 
Clean Air Act, pursuant to section 202(b) (4) 
of the act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

965. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on construction of watershed projects 
terminated or delayed because of land rights 
problems, Soil Conservation Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BROOKES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of thé 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; with amendments (Rept. 92- 
359) . Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 9774. A bill to provide a tax credit 
for expenditures made in the exploration and 
development of new reserves of oil and gas 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

HR. 9775. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insuler Affairs. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 9776. A bill to terminate all price sup- 
port programs for tobacco beginning with 
the 1972 crop of tobacco; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 9777. A bill to enforce the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo as a treaty made pur- 
suant to article VI of the Constitution in 
regard to lands rightfully belonging to de- 
scendants of former Mexican citizens, to rec- 
ognize the municipal status of the commu- 
nity land grants, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. 
Haney, and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H.R. 9778. A bill to provide overtime pay 
for intermittent and part-time General 
Schedule employees who work in excess of 
40 hours in a workweek; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mrs. GRASSO: 
H.R. 9779. A bill to increase educational 
and training assistance allowances payable 
under title 38 of the United States Code; to 


HR. 9780. E bill 40 species, Bobbyiets 

the reproduction or manufacture of 

imitation hobby items and to provide addi- 

tional protections for American hobbyists; 

to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
BESTER and Mr. GUDE) : 

H.R. 9781. A bill to limit the sale or distri- 
bution of mailing lists by Federal agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
Kina, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. RHODES, Mr. RUN- 
NELS, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. EscH, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. SIKES, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. WrttraMs, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
MICHEL, and Mr. CLEVELAND) : 

H.R. 9782. A bill to restore the income tax 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Tennessee, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Becicu, Mr. Burton, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HecHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. Mrexva, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. OBEY, Mr. Ronca.io, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
STOKES) : 

H.R. 9783. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens of the United States 
and to prevent unwarranted invasion of their 
privacy by prohibiting the use of the poly- 
graph for certain purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Ju 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 9764. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed 
a restraint of trade or commerce or a monop- 
oly or attempt to monopolize, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIRNIE (for himself, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
DERWINSEI, Mr, TALCOTT, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. Downrtnc, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. Hocan, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
PIKE, Mr. SCHERLE, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 


): 

H.R. 9785. A bill to transfer the Coast 
Guard to the Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

HR. 9786. A bill to authorize a study of 
the feasibility and desirability of establish- 
ing a Channel Island National Park in the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

ELR. 9787. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit a State, under 
its section 218 agreement, to terminate social 
security coverage for State or local policemen 
or firemen without affecting the coverage of 
other public employees who may be members 
of the same coverage group (and to permit 
the reinstatement of coverage for such other 
employees in certain cases where the group's 
coverage has previously been terminated); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 9788. APR Io napa r a T 
period the import duty on 6-azauridine 
acetate; to the Committee on Ways ant 
Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER (for himself and Mr. 


McKevrirr) : 
H.R. 9789. A bill to designate certain seg- 
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ments of the Interstate System as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 9790. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to entitle veterans 
of World War I and their widows and children 
to pension on the same basis as veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and their widows 
and children, respectively; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R. 9791. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to establish an investment 
credit when certain criteria (prescribed by 
the Secretary) are met; to the Committee on 


of the Interior to protect, manage, and con- 
trol free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 9793. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for maximum en- 
trance and retention ages, training, and, early 
retirement for air traffic controllers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 9794. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to treat certain 
expeditionary campaigns as periods of war 
for the purposes of such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
GROVER) : 

H.R. 9795. A bill to authorize the involun- 
tary recall of the Coast Guard Reserve to duty 
in time of natural disaster; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 9796. A bill to establish a national 
environmental bank, to authorize the is- 
suance of U.S. environmental savings bonds, 
and to establish an environmental trust 
fund; to the Committee on Banking and 
Cu i 
By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 9797. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to facilitate direct com- 
munication between officers and employees of 
the U.S. Postal Service and Members of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. Sxusirz, Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, Mr. ARENDS, Mr, ANDERSON 
of Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. COL- 
LIER, Mr. Corus of Illinois, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr. Gray, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
McCiory, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. MurPHY of Illinois, Mr. PRICE of 
Illinois, Mr. PuctnsKr, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mrs. REID of Illinois, Mr. SHIP- 
LEY, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr, YATES) : 

H.R. 9798. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Illinois, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

H.R. 9799. A bill to assist in the efficient 
production of the needed volume of good 
housing at lower cost through the elimina- 
tion of restrictions on the use of advanced 
technology, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

H.R. 9800. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive child development program in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY (for himself and Mr. 
PRELINGHUYSEN) : 

H.R. 9801. A bill to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to authorize funds for 
operation and maintenance of the non- 
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performing arts functions of that Center; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. GUDE: 

HR. 9802. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to enter 
into contracts for the payment of the Dis- 
trict’s equitable portions of the costs of 
reservoirs on the Potomac River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. Becicu, and Mr. Mrxva): 

H.R. 9803. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, relating 
to grants for the construction of treatment 
works, in order to increase the Federal share 
of construction costs and to authorize the 
obligation of certain amounts for such 
grants, and to amend section 10 of the act 
relating to water quality standards, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr, JOHNSON of California: 

HR. 9804. A bill relating to the public 
lands of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 9805. A bill to amend the Indian Long- 
Term Leasing Act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 9806, A bill to designate certain lands 
in the State of California as wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R, 9807. A bill to amend section 39-704, 
District of Columbia Code relating to the 
jurisdiction of courts-martial of the militia 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 9808. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers for flood control; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 9809. A bill to designate a certain 
traffic circle in the District of Columbia as 
the “Benito Juarez Circle”; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 9810. A bill to prevent abuses of the 
privilege of diplomatic immunity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.J. Res. 780. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period April 
19 through April 22, 1972, as “School Bus 
Safety Week"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABELL (for himself and Mr. 
ROBERTS) : 

H.J. Res. 781. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to insure the right of parents and 
local school authorities to determine which 
school the children in that locality will at- 
tend; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Dakota, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
Botanp, Mr. BrOYHILL of North 
Carolina, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BuRKE 
of Florida, Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, 
Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr. 
CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. 
Dantet of Virginia, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, Mr. DENNIS, Mr, DERWIN- 
SKI, Mr, DONOHUE, Mr. pu Pont, 
and Mr, Epwarps of Alabama) : 

H. Con. Res. 361. Concurrent resolution 
relative to control of the production and 
traffic in illegal drugs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. FISHER, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. HARSHA, 
Mr. Hastines, Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 
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chusetts, Mr. HıLLIS, Mr. Hogan, Mr. 
HOSMER, Mr, ICHORD, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Lent, Mr. McCuory, Mr. 
MCCLURE, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, and Mr. 
McDape) : 

H. Con. Res. 362. Concurrent resolution 
relative to control of the production and 
traffic in illegal drugs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Kevirt, Mr. McKinney, Mr. MATHIAS 
of California, Mr. Mazzouz, Mr. 
MosHeER, Mr. O'Konskr, Mr. , 
Mr. PEYSER, Mr. POWELL, Mr. PRICE 
of Texas, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia, Mr. RUTH, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr, SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
Mr. Tarcorr, Mr. Terry, and Mr. 
THONE) : 

H. Con. Res. 363. Concurrent resolution 
relative to control of the production and 
traffic in illegal drugs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. WARE, 
Mr, WHALLEY, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Wurms, Mr. WINN, Mr. Wyatt, and 
Mr. Younc of Florida) : 

H. Con. Res. 364. Concurrent resolution 
relative to control of the production and 
traffic in illegal drugs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia): 

H. Res. 539. Resolution to direct the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to furnish certain documents to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FLOOD (for himself, Mr. 
CHarLes H. WILson, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Tennessee, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. Str 
GERMAIN, Mr. LENNON, Mr. ROBERTS, 
Mr. Rargick, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
‘WaccGonner, and Mr, DELANEY): 

H. Res. 540. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL (for himself, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Det Crawson, Mr. Larra, Mr. 
ROBINSON of Virginia, Mr, SIKES, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr, PELLY, Mr. SCHERLE, 
Mr. Wyman, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. Teague of California, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr. CABELL, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RANDALL, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
Scumirz, Mr. McCoLuisTer, Mr. 
BYRNE of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
CÓRDOVA) : 

H. Res. 541. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 9811. A bill for the relief of William 
T. Barnett; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 9812. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Nazzareno Pellicciotta and his wife, Teresa 
Pellicciotta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

104. The SPEAKER presented petition of 
Henry Stoner, York, Pa., relative to a court- 
martial; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m and was 
called to order by Hon. LAWTON CHILES, 
a Senator from the State of Florida. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of creation and of history, be 
with this Nation Thou hast given us. 
Nourish the people in that righteousness 
which exalts a nation. Strengthen our 
spiritual sinews. Fortify us with morality 
and virtue. Make us great and strong in 
the things which pertain to God. May our 
leaders persevere in the cause of justice, 
preserve peace at home, and promote 
peace among the nations. 

Grant, O Lord, that the principles of 
our Founding Fathers may be enduring 
standards to which we rally in every 
age and the pattern of life for the people 
in every generation. 

We pray especially for all who serve in 
this Chamber. Renew our faith in that 
which is right and good. Recharge the 
energies of our minds. Restore our souls 
and make our lives radiant with the joy 
of Thy presence. When the day is over 
may we be at peace with ourselves, with 
our fellow men, and with Thee. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter. 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1971. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate on official duties, I appoint Hon. LAWTON 
CHILES, a Senator from the State of Florida, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CHILES thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
July 12, 1971, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 31) to provide dur- 
ing times of high unemployment for pro- 
grams of public service employment for 
unemployed persons, to assist States and 
local communities in providing needed 
public services, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON HAZARDOUS MATE- 
RIALS CONTROL—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CHILES) laid before the Senate 


the following message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the First Annual 
Report on Hazardous Materials Control 
as required by the Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Control Act of 1970, Pub- 
lic Law 91-458. This report has been pre- 
pared in accordance with Section 302 of 
the Act, and covers the period from the 
date of enactment, October 16, through 
December 31, 1970. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Wurre House, July 14, 1971. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. CHILES) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today, are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 6968. An act to amend the Uniform 
Commercial Code of the District of Columbia 
to make a warehouseman’s lien for charges 
and expenses in relation to household goods 
stored with him effective against all persons 
if the depositor of the goods was the legal 
possessor; 

H.R. 7718. An act to exempt from taxation 
by the District of Columbia certain property 
in the District of Columbia which is owned 
by the Supreme Council (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Inspectors General Knights 
Commanders of the House of the Temple of 
Solomon of the Thirty-third Degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
Masonary of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America; 

H.R. 8407. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel; 

H.R. 8699. An act to provide an adminis- 
trative assistant to the Chief Justice of the 
United States; and 

H.R. 9395. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to en- 
ter into agreements with teachers and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia for the purchase of an- 
nuity contracts. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 6968. An act to amend the Uniform 
Commercial Code of the District of Columbia 
to make a warehouseman’s lien for charges 


and expenses in relation to household goods 
stored with him effective against all persons 
if the depositor of the goods was the legal 
possessor; 

ILR. 7718. An act to exempt from taxation 
by the District of Columbia certain property 
in the District of Columbia which is owned 
by the Supreme Council (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Inspectors General Knights 
Commanders of the House of the Temple of 
Solomon of the Thirty-third Degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
Masonry of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America; 

H.R. 8407. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel; and 

H.R.9395. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to 
enter into agreements with teachers and 
other employees of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia for the purchase 
of annuity contracts; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 8699. An act to provide an admin- 
istrative assistant to the Chief Justice of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 12, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF THE SALINE WATER 
CONVERSION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 991. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CHILES) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 991) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
continue a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of processes for 
the conversion of saline and other chemi- 
cally contaminated water for beneficial 
use and for the treatment of saline and 
other chemically contaminated waste 
water to maintain or improve the quality 
of natural waters, and for other pur- 
poses, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as “The Saline 
Water Conversion Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress in consideration of 
the Federal responsibility for water resource 
conservation by means of comprehensive 
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planning and construction of water resource 
development projects, administration of the 
navigable waterways, and maintenance of 
water quality standards finds that the tech- 
nology for the conversion of saline and other 
chemically contaminated waters is vital to 
all these areas of responsibility. It is the pol- 
icy of the Congress, therefore, to provide for 
the development and demonstration of prac- 
ticable means to convert saline and other 
chemically contaminated water to a quality 
suitable for municipal, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and other beneficial uses. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is su- 
thorized and directed to— 

(a) conduct, encourage, and promote basic 
scientific research and fundamental studies 
to develop effective and economical processes 
and equipment for the purpose of convert- 
ing saline and other chemically contaminat- 
ed water into water suitable for beneficial 
consumptive uses; 

(b) pursue the findings of research and 
studies authorized by this Act having poten- 
tial practical applications to matters other 
than water treatment to the stage that such 
findings can be published in an effective form 
for utilization by others; 

(c) conduct engineering and technical 
work including the design, construction, and 
testing of pilot plants, test beds, and modules 
to develop desalting processes and plant de- 
sign concepts to the point of demonstration 
on & practical scale; 

(d) study methods for the recovery and 
marketing of byproducts resulting from the 
desalination of water to offset the costs of 
treatment and to reduce impact on the 
environment from the discharge of brines 
into lakes, streams, and other waters; and 

(e) undertake economic studies and 
surveys to determine present and prospec- 
tive costs of producing water for beneficial 
consumptive purposes in various parts of the 
United States by the saline water processes 
as compared with other standard methods, 
and by means of mathematical models or 
other methodologies prepare and maintain 
information concerning the relation of de- 
salting to other aspects of State, regional, and 
national comprehensive water resource plan- 
ning: Provided, That in carrying out this 
function, the Secretary shall coordinate these 
studies with planning being performed under 
the provisions of the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act (79 Stat. 244), as amended. 

Src. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to conduct preliminary investiga- 
tions and to explore potential cooperative 
agreements with non-Federal utilities and 
governmental entities in order to develop 
recommendations for Federal participation 
in the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of prototype plants utilizing desalt- 
ing technologies for the production of water 
for consumptive use. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to report to the President and to the 
Congress, not later than one year after the 
date this subsection becomes effective, his 
recommendation as to the best opportunity 
for the early construction of a large-scale 
prototype desalting plant. In his 
recommendation, the Secretary shall consider 
the following— 

(1) plant size and process type best suited, 
within the presently available technology, to 
demonstrate the practicability of construc- 
tion and operation of a large-scale plant for 
water supply on a reliable basis, and to pro- 
vide information on the management prob- 
lems and economics of such operation; 

(ii) availability of cooperating entities or 
utilities willing to enter, and capable of 
entering, into agreements and contracts to 
provide a market for water and an operating 
agency for the plants; 

(ill) availability of entities or utilities 
willing to enter, and capable of entering, into 
agreements and contracts to provide an 
energy source for the plants; 

(iv) availability of a site, the environ- 
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mental implications of the energy source, 
and brine disposal problems; and 

(v) need for the development of new water 
sources in the area. 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall utilize the ex- 
pertise of the water and power marketing 
agencies of the Department of the Interior 
or of other Federal agencies to insure that 
the recommended prototype plant and the 
supporting agreements are fully integrated 
and compatible with the water and power 
systems of the region. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to accept 
financial and other assistance from any 
State or public agency in connection with 
studies or surveys relating to saline water 
conversion problems and facilities and to 
enter into contracts with respect to such 
assistance. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Secretary may— 

(a) make grants to educational institu- 
tions and scientific organizations, and enter 
into contracts with such institutions and 
organizations and with industrial or engi- 
neering firms; 

(b) acquire the services of chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, and other personnel by con- 
tract or otherwise; 

(c) utilize the facilities of Federal scientific 
laboratories; 

(d) establish and operate necessary facili- 
ties and test sites to carry on the continu- 
ous research, testing, development, and pro- 
graming necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this Act; 

(e) acquire secret processes, technical data, 
inventions, patent applications, patents, li- 
censes, land and interests in land (including 
water rights), plants and facilities, and other 
property or rights by purchase, license, lease, 
or donation; 

(f1) assemble and maintain pertinent and 
current scientific literature, both domestic 
and foreign, and issue bibliographical data 
with respect thereto; 

(g) cause on-site inspections to be made of 
promising projects, domestic and foreign, 
and, in the case of projects located in the 
United States, cooperate and participate in 
their development when the purposes of this 
Act will be served thereby; 

(h) foster and participate in regional, 
national, and international conferences re- 
lating to saline water conversion; 

(1) coordinate, correlate, and publish in- 
formation with a view to advancing the de- 
velopment of low-cost saline water conversion 
projects; and 

(J) cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with State and local 
departments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties, and with interested persons, firms, in- 
stitutions, and organizations. 

Sec. 6. (a) Research and development ac- 
tivities undertaken by the shall 
be coordinated or conducted jointly with the 
Department of Defense to the end that 
developments under this Act which are 
primarily of a civil nature will contribute 
to the defense of the Nation and that devel- 
opments which are primarily of a military 
nature will, to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent compatible with military and security 
requirements, be available to advance the 
purposes of this Act and to strengthen the 
civil economy of the Nation. 

(b) The Secretary shall cooperate with 
the Environmental Protection Agency to in- 
sure that research and development work 
performed under this Act contributes, to the 
extent practicable, to the attainment of the 
water quality objectives of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended. 

(c) The Secretary shall cooperate fully 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of State, and other 
concerned agencies in the interest of achiev- 
ing the objectives of this Act. 

(d) All research within the United States 
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contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all 
information, uses, products, processes, pat- 
ents, and other developments resulting from 
such research developed by Government ex- 
penditure will (with such exceptions and 
limitations, if any, as the Secretary may find 
to be necessary in the interest of national 
defense) be available to the general public. 
This subsection shall not be so construed 
as to deprive the owner of any background 
patent relating thereto of such rights as 
he may have thereunder. Within six months 
of the date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish rules in the Federal Register to 
give effect to the provisions of this sub- 
section and shall subsequently publish all 
revisions in the same manner. 

(e) The Secretary may dispose of water 
and byproducts resulting from his opera- 
tions under this Act. All moneys received 
from ons under this section shall 
be paid into the Treasury es miscellaneous 
receipts except where such operations may 
be undertaken as a part of a Federal rec- 
lamation project in which case the financial 
provisions of Reclamation Law (32 Stat. 
388 and Acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto) will govern. 

(f) Nothing in ‘this Act shall be construed 
to alter existing law with respect to the own- 
ership and control of water. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1975, a report on— 

(i) the status of research and development 
work in progress under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2, subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d), 
along with a program for the orderly termi- 
nation of these activities in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section; and 

(ii) the status of work in progress under 
the provisions of subsection 2(e) and sec- 


within the on-going water resource programs 
of the of the Interior. 
Sec. 9. As used in this Act— 


or surface water, and irrigation return flows; 
(c) the term “other chemically contam- 
inated water” includes egricultural runoff, 


(d) the term “United States” extends to 
and includes the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


also apply to the Trust Territory of 
fic Islands; 

(e) the term “pilot plant” means an 
perimental unit of small size, usually less 
than one hundred thousand gallons per 
day capacity, used for early evaluation and 
development of new or 


(g) the term “module” means a section or 
integral portion of a desalting plant which 
is used initially to study large-scale tech- 
nology and critical design features in prep- 
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aration for subsequent prototype construc- 
tion; 
(h) the term “proto 
first-of: 


type” means a full- 
size, kind production plant used 
for the development, study, and demonstra- 
tion of full-sized technology, plant opera- 
tion, and process economics. 

Sec. 10. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act during fiscal year 1972, the sum of 
$27,025,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as follows: 

(1) Research expense, not more than 
$5,475,000; 

(2) Development expense, not more than 
$10,200,000; 

(3) Design, construction, acquisition, 
modification, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion test beds and test 
facilities, not more than $7,385,000; 

(4) Design, construction, acquisition, 
modification, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion modules, not more 
than $1,425,000; and 

(5) Administration and coordination, not 
more than $2,540,000. 

Expenditures and obligations under para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of this sub- 
section may be increased by not more than 
10 per centum, and expenditures and 
obligations under paragraph (5) may be in- 
creased by not more than 2 per centum, if 
any such increase under any paragraph is 
accompanied by an equal decrease in ex- 
penditures and obligations under one or 
more of the other paragraphs. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as may be specified in annual ap- 
propriation authorization Acts to carry out 
the provisions of this Act during the fiscal 
years 1973 to 1977, inclusive, and to finance, 
for not more than three years beyond the 
end of said period, such grants, contracts, 
cooperative agreements, and studies as may 
theretofore have been undertaken pursuant 
to this Act and such activities as are required 
to correlate, coordinate, and round out the 
results of studies and research undertaken 
pursuant to this Act. 

(c) Not more than 2 per centum of the 
funds to be made available in any fiscal year 
for research under the authority of this Act 
may be expended, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State to assure that such 
activities are consistent with the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States, in 
cooperation with public or private agencies in 
foreign countries for research useful to the 
program in the United States. 

Sec. 11. The Act of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 
328), as amended, is repealed. 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to expand and extend the desalting 
program being conducted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and for other pur- 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this measure is to redirect 
and extend the Federal research and de- 
velopment program in desalting tech- 
nology. The bill passed the Senate with 
amendments on June 28. The House fur- 
ther amended the bill by substituting 
the text of H.R. 9093, a similar bill passed 
by the House on July 8, 1971. 

Although it is somewhat different in 
format and in the wording of some pro- 
visions, the House version is not differ- 
ent in substance from the Senate bill. 
There are, however, two areas which re- 
quire further amendments. The first in- 
volves three technical amendments to 
section 8 of the House bill which are 
necessary to retain the original intent 
of references to other sections of the bill. 
The second involves two amendments to 
provisions concerning the relationship of 
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the saline water conversion program to 
the advanced waste treatment program 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 
These amendments are necessary to pre- 
serve the substance of the agreement be- 
tween the Interior Committee and the 
Public Works Committee which was dis- 
cussed prior to Senate passage of the bill 
on June 28. à 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
with amendments, which I send to the 
desk and ask that they be stated and 
considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

1. On page 9, line 2, delete the phrase 
“section 2” and insert instead “section 3”. 

2. On page 9, line 5, delete the phrase “sub- 
section (a) of this section” and insert in- 
stead “subsection 10(b) of this Act.” 

3. On page 9, line 7, delete the phrase “sub- 
section 2(e) and section 3” and insert instead 
“subsection 3(e) and section 4”. 

4. On page 7, amend subsection 6(b) to 
read as follows: “(b) the Secretary will coop- 
erate with the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to insure that re- 
search and development work performed un- 
der this Act makes the fullest possible con- 
tribution to the improvement of processes 
and techniques for the treatment of saline 
and other chemically contaminated waters 
and to avoid the duplication of the experi- 
ence, expertise, and data regarding desalting 
technologies which have been acquired in 
the performance of the Saline Water Con- 
version Act.” 

5. On page 9, amend subsection 9(c) to 
read as follows: “(c) the term ‘other chem- 
ically contaminated water, refers to waters 
which contain’ chemicals susceptible to re- 
moval by desalting processes;"” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the title of 
the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nomi- 
nation on the executive calendar, under 
new report. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nomination on the executive 
calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard Stockwell Bodman, of 
California, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words in support of Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Bodman’s nomination to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Budget and Management. 

Mr. Bodman is a young man for such a 
position of high responsibility, but his 
experience in accounting, management, 
and management consulting will permit 
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him to bring to this position the vigor 
and innovativeness of youth, tempered by 
experience. Secretary Morton believes he 
will and has already made valuable con- 
tributions to the Department of the In- 
terior, and, provided Mr. Bodman main- 
tains a balanced approach and acquires 
an understanding and appreciation for 
the achievement of the missions Congress 
has assigned to the Department, it would 
appear that he has the background, abil- 
ity, and intelligence to assist materially 
in the successful accomplishment of the 
missions of the Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Bodman’s biography be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD S. BoDMAN 

Richard S. Bodman, 33, of San Francisco 
was appointed Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration by Interior Secretary Rogers 
C. B. Morton, with the consent of tħe Presi- 
dent, April 1, 1971. Mr. Bodman has been 
nominated by the President for the position 
of an Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
whose duties will include, among others, 
those of the present Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, 

A certified public accountant, he was 
formerly -a partner in Touche Ross and 
Company, one of the largest international 
accounting and consulting firms. He has 
been directing the firm's consulting practice 
in San Francisco and Hawaii for the past six 
years. Additionally, he served as Chairman 
of the firm’s Committee for all Services to 
Banks, Chairman of the Management Serv- 
ices Long Range Planning Committee, and 
was a member of the Management Services 
Executive Committee governing the firm's 
nationwide management services practices. 

A native of Detroit, Michigan, but a resi- 
dent of San Francisco for the last ten years, 
Mr. Bodman is past Chairman of the San 
Francisco Chapter of the Management Serv- 
ices Committee of the California Society of 
Certified Public Accountants; past President 
of the Planning Executives Institute’s San 
Francisco Chapter; and was a member of the 
National Panel of Arbitrators, American 
Arbitration Association. His background in- 
cludes managing a wide variety of business 
and government administration projects, 
especially with large financial institutions. 

He holds a BS degree in engineering from 
Princeton University and an MS degree in 
industrial management from M.LT. 

He is married to the former Helene Dunn 
and they have two sons, Taylor, 9, and 
James, 8. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in his 
prepared statement to the Senate In- 
terior Committee, Mr. Bodman proposed 
three objectives for himself. I believe 
these objectives would be of interest to 
Senators, and I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt of his statement con- 
taining these objectives be printed in the 
Record at this point: 

There being no objection, the objec- 
tives were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I would initiate a program to further long- 
term excellence in management of the De- 
partment’s affairs by placing highly quali- 
fied and motivated people into responsible 
positions. In this regard I would strive to 
develop improved methods for identifying 
talented people early in their careers and 
developing their management expertise. 

Secondly, I would institute improved 
budgetary policies and reporting procedures 
to assure that the Secretary has direct im- 
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pact on the priority of expenditures and that 
he is well informed concerning performance 
against budget and plans in the program 
areas, 

Thirdiy, I would standardize and make 
more effective our activitiés in data process- 
ing, management research, auditing, and 
procurement. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, these are 
worthy objectives, and so long as they 
are not viewed as ends but are viewed 
as means to achieve the missions of the 
Department, their implementation can 
improve the efficiency and the respon- 
siveness of the Department. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
confirm Mr. Bodman to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Budget and 
Management. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 


THE HEROIN WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains an 
article entitled “Facts Surface on the 


Heroin War,” written by Miss Flora 
Lewis. We all know and applaud what 
our Government has done in trying to 
bring about a decrease in the production 
of opium in Turkey; but I would hope 
that we would not lose sight of the fact 
that approximately nine-tenths of opium 
production in the world comes from the 
so-called Golden Corridor in Laos, Thai- 
land, and Burma. 

We have talked a good deal about the 
casualties of ourmen—and they are huge. 
We have talked a good deal about the 
costs of the war—and they are great. But 
only recently have we been discussing the 
question of drugs as they affect American 
personnel in Indochina and, incidentally, 
involve local dignitaries in many of the 
countries concerned. 

If I may take an excerpt on two from 
the article written by Miss Lewis—which 
I hope every Member of Congress will 
read as well as the administration down- 
town—she brings out the fact that the 
CIA has provided Congress with a report 
naming the sites of the heroin refineries 
in Burma, Thailand, and Laos. There is 
more to it. It will go in with the full story. 

I read as follows: 

The report also confirms for the first 
time on the record that Laotian air force 
planes and Laotian and South Vietnamese 
commercial planes take the drugs on to mar- 
kets, both the GI market in South Vietnam 
and international centers which ship to 
Europe and the United States. It does not 
mention Air America, the CIA-operated air- 
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line in Laos and Vietnam. But there have 
long been numerous reports that Air Amer- 
ica's secret fights supporting the Laotian 
war also often transport opium. 


Further on, 

Vice Adm. William C. Mack, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
has testified that the only thing that “will 
save our men” from the tremendous drug 
problem in Vietnam is troop withdrawal. 
But the supply routes are organized now. 
The high-ranking officials, and by no means 
all the highest have as yet been named, still 
have U.S. support and every prospect that 
support will continue after most troops have 
gone. So the heroin can be expected to fol- 
low the GIs home, a continuing souvenir of 
the war. 

Two developments have begun to bring 
into the open the relation of heroin and 
the war. One is the huge increase in GI use 
in the past two years, while the military 
were assiduously fighting marijuana and vir- 
tually ignoring the opium-heroin trade. The 
other is counting public revulsion as each 
piece of news appears here. 


And, further on, 

It is time, late but not too late, for Amer- 
ican intelligence which does know quite a lot 
about the drug traffic to make it their con- 
cern. It is time to stop defoliating Vietnam- 
ese fields and start defoliating poppy fields. 
It is time to stop subsidizing high Asian offi- 
cials who use American support to deal in 
drugs with impunity. 

John Ingersoll, director of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, has written Congress that “It is 
probable that opium production in South- 
east Asia will be brought under effective 
control only with further political develop- 
ment in these countries.” 

If that means that the United States can’t 
successfully fight heroin and Vietnamese 
Communists at the same time because too 
many allies are on the side of heroin, it 
shouldn't be hard to choose the worst enemy. 
There can be no national defense even on 
this continent if the invasion of drugs is 
not stopped. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this very worthy article 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts SURFACE ON THE HEROIN WAR 
(By Flora Lewis) 


At last the facts of the heroin war in 
Indochina are trickling out. Many officials, 
and others, have been aware of them for a 
long time. But the officials weren’t very in- 
terested, and secrecy about the war in Laos 
and American clandestine operations made 
it extra hard for others’ to pinpoint the 
route of heroin from the mountaintop poppy 
fields of Southeast Asia to American blood- 
streams. 

The CIA, which has prime responsibility 
for the Laotian war, long denied any knowl- 
edge of the drug traffic. Now it has provided 
Congress, through the Bureau of Narcotics, 
with a report naming the sites of heroin re- 
fineries in Burma, Thailand and Laos. Fur- 
ther, the public report says that “a senior 
Laotian officer may hold an ownership in- 
terest in some of these facilities.” The ofi- 
cer, named elsewhere, is Gen. Ouane Rathi- 
kone, chief of staff of the Laotian army, 
which exists entirely on U.S. subsidy. Army 
units provide a “military defense perimeter” 
to guard the refineries. 

The report also confirms for the first time 
on the record that Laotian air force planes 
and Laotian and South Vietnamese commer- 
cial planes take the drugs on to markets, 
both the GI market in South Vietnam and 
international centers which ship to Europe 
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and the United States. It does not mention 
Air America, the ClIA-operated airline in 
Laos and Vietnam. But there have long been 
numerous reports that Air America’s secret 
flights supporting the Laotian war also 
often transport opium. 

Rep. Robert Steele of Connecticut, an ex- 
CIA man himself, has named Maj. Gen. Ngo 
Dzu who commands South Vietnam's Sec- 
ond Military region as one large-scale or- 
ganizer of the traffic. 

The opium, from which heroin is refined, 
is grown chiefly by Meo tribesmen who live 
in what is called the “golden triangle” area 
of western Burma, northern Thailand and 
Laos. The CIA organized the Meo of Laos 
into the Armee Clandestine and has accepted 
responsibility for large numbers of them. 

Although it normally denied having any 
awareness or interest in the drug trade, 
from time to time the CIA claimed progress 
in persuading the Meo under its influence 
to switch to food crops. Its own report now 
says that “in areas (in Laos) where the 
tribesmen have been encouraged to grow 
corn, the poppies are planted among the 
corn. When the corn is cut the poppies con- 
tinue to grow until they too can be har- 
vested.” 

Vice Adm. William C. Mack, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
has testified that the only thing that “will 
save our men” from the tremendous drug 
problem in Vietnam is troop withdrawal. 
But the supply routes are organized now. 
The high-ranking officials, and by no means 
all the highest have as yet been named, still 
have U.S. support and every prospect that 
support will continue after most troops have 
gone. So the heroin can be e: to follow 
the GIs home, a continuing souvenir of the 
war. 

Two developments have begun to bring 
into the open the relation of heroin and the 
war. One is the huge increase in GI use 
in the past two years, while the military 
were assiduously fighting marijuana and vir- 
tually ignoring the opium-heroin trade. The 
other is mounting public revulsion as each 
piece of news appears here. 

But the situation isn't very new. Capt. 
Robert Marasco, the former Green Beret 
who was accused of killing a double agent, 
tells of camping on the Cambodian border 
in the Parrot’s Beak sector in 1969. “There 
was a big market field there; people went 
back and forth as though there were no bor- 
der. The price of heroin was astonishing; for 
$25 you could get what sells for $500,000 in 
the United States,” he told me. “It was being 
bought by South Vietnamese soldiers, ob- 
viously flunkies for the higher-ups.” 

On another occasion, he trailed 30 pounds 
of pure opium brought down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail by Pathet Lao Communists along 
with medical supplies and found they were 
sold to South Vietnamese military and sent 
on to Saigon. “I didn’t pay much attention,” 
Marasco says “that wasn't our concern.” 

It is time, late but not too late, for Ameri- 
can intelligence which does know quite a lot 
about the drug traffic to make it their con- 
cern. It is time to stop defoliating Vietnam- 
ese fields and start defoliating poppy fields. 
It is time to stop subsidizing high Asian offi- 
cials who use American support to deal in 
drugs with impunity. 

John Ingersoll, director of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, has written Congress that “It is 
probable that opium production in South 
east Asia will be brought under effective 
control only with further political develop- 
ment in these countries.” 

If the means that the United State can’t 
successfully fight heroin and Vietnamese 
Communists at the same time because too 
many allies are on the side of heroin, it 
shouldn't be hard to choose the worst enemy. 
There can be no national defense even on 
this continent if the invasion of drugs is not 
stopped. 
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ALL VETERANS DO NOT CARRY 
LABELS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of July 13 included 
remarks made by Mr. Dom Domingos, a 
Vietnam veteran, on the NBC-T'V pro- 
gram “Comment.” 

While Mr. Domingos’ words speak 
eloquently for themselves, I would like 
to make the following point. 

In our effort to rectify and halt re- 
ported abuses and atrocities committed 
by a few of our servicemen in Vietnam 
or, indeed, in our desire to aid those who 
have fallen victim to harmful drugs, let 
us not summarily characterize all Viet- 
nam veterans. I hope that we all, what- 
ever our views on this war, will make a 
conscious effort not to create an atmos- 
phere that makes it impossible for our 
Vietnam veterans to return to a normal 
life in the United States. We should 
always bear foremost in our minds that 
our Vietnam veterans, whatever their 
views on the war, have all made a con- 
siderable personal sacrifice on their 
Nation’s mission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Domingos’ statement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT: ALL VETERANS DO 
Nor Carry LABELS 
(By Dom Domingos) 

The following remarks were made by Mr. 
Domingos, a Vietnam veteran, on the NBC- 
TV Program, “Comment” recently: 

As a disabled veteran I find it very dis- 


turbing that there are those in America who 
would seek to “lump together,” polarize, pre- 
judge and automatically slot us Vietnam 
veterans as being either for or against the 
war; as being pot~-heads or racists; as being 


flag-wavers or super-patriots; or as being 
trained assassins unable to adjust to civil- 
ian life. 

These attempts have become evident to me 
just by reading the newspaper, observing 
mass media coverage, or watching the so- 
called “talk shows” displaying the “typical 
Vietnam veteran.” 

I am a veteran of a war which I feel at the 
present time no man can accurately predict 
as to what the last deadly entry in the log 
will be. A war which by its very nature con- 
fronts our fighting servicemen with com- 
plexities and pressures never before faced, A 
war which by its very nature sets its vet- 
erans apart and does not lend itself to the 
camaraderie and esprit of any previous war. 

Lest anyone forget, we served our time in 
hell—and some of us will carry proof of that 
service with us the rest of our lives. 

Let's set the record straight, however. In 
ten months of Vietnam duty as an adviser 
to South Vietnamese units I did not and 
do not now use drugs; I found the majority 
of the South Vietnamese people friendly and 
appreciative of my presence; I committed no 
war crimes; I am neither for nor against the 
war in its entirety. 

I feel that I served with dignity and honor, 
and as long as there is a breath left in me, 
I will defend my right and the right of Vi- 
etnam veterans to be human beings with 
that same dignity and honor. 

John Kerry, Jerry Mueller, John O'Neill, 
Mr. News Commentator and others, I re- 
sent your attempting to speak for me and 
the image you are portraying of me. I re- 
sent being used as a pawn in your political 
arena—or anybody else's. I find demonstra- 
tions in violation of the law offensive. 
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I find your,actions and rhetoric divisive 
and conducive to polarization and prejudg- 
ing of Vietnam veterans—this trend, if 
allowed to continue, I consider to be detri- 
mental to the Vietnam veteran now and 
over the long haul. I firmly contend that 
each man must stand for what he believes— 
and I defend that right—but to coin a 
phrase: “Speak for thyself, John.” Stop 
speaking for me. 

I have been medically retired from the 
service since July 1968. Since that time, I 
have been in industry doing personnel work. 
Before I left the Army, I served as assistant 
to the commanding general of the Army 
Physical Disability Agency, traveling to all 
major Army Hospitals in the continental 
United States and talking to the men on the 
wards. 

I have been close to the subject for five 
years now, and have watched the image 
change—I have seen hope turn to despair, 
pride turn to confusion and despair and 
confusion turn to utter helplessness. 

I have been asked, “How does it feel to 
be a murderer” and have heard the com- 
ment, “Check him for drugs—he's a Vietnam 
vet.” 

I ask you, is it necessary that I agree 
with your viewpoint to be accepted as a 
veteran of this nation; must the words Viet- 
nam veteran paint a picture in the minds of 
some people—not all—of what I am, what 
I feel. I think not! Just as there are com- 
plexities amongst the veterans of that war. 

So I say to all Americans—do not group, 
polarize or prejudge us. Each of us has our 
own thoughts, views, and experiences and 
if given the opportunity will relate them— 
but give us that right and above all let us 
maintain our dignity. Let us prove 
ourselves to you as men, as human beings, 
as individuals. 


THE NIXON PROGRAM FOR 
HOUSING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article from the July issue of Mortgage 
Banker by Mr. Eugene S. Cowen, Special 
Assistant to the President. As Mr. Cowen 
points out in his article: 

The Nixon Administration has consistently 
viewed low- and moderate-income housing 
as a top priority budgetary item and has 
striven to translate into bricks and mortar 
the promises contained in the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. 


I ask unanimous consent that “The 
Nixon Program for Housing” be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe NIXON PROGRAM FoR HOUSING 


(By Eugene S. Cowen) 

Shortly after Richard Nixon was sworn 
in as President, he was fiying over Wash- 
ington in a helicopter. As the chopper passed 
over the Mall, the grassy expanse between 
the Washington Monument and the Lin- 
coln Memorial, he spotted a long row of old 
temporary structures, the Navy and Muni- 
tions Buildings. 

They were built during World War I and 
have stood moldering in full view of a half 
century of tourists who have visited the 
nation’s capital. The President knew the 
buildings well because he was stationed 
there briefly when he was a lieutenant, ju- 
nior grade, after World War II, and he didn’t 
think much of them then. 

So he directed that the “tempos” be taken 
down as soon as possible. A White House 
memorandum went out to the friendly pro- 
prietors of the Navy and Munitions Build- 
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ings, advising them that the Commander-in- 
Chief would like them, please, to get their 
structures off the public’s grass. 

That set off a heated debate within the 
federal establishment, the military arguing 
protempo and the civilians answering anti- 
tempo. It reached its height when the Navy 
cleverly invited a presidential assistant to 
the Army-Navy game and assigned an Ad- 
miral to lobby him all the way from Washing- 
ton to Philadelphia. 

But the White House persisted and the 
buildings were removed—a year after the 
President asked them to come down. 

Now, if it takes that long to tear something 
down, isn't it harder yet to build something 
up? Yes. But we persist. Persistence has 
paid off with our housing programs. 

During the past two and a half years, the 
Nixon Administration has taken vigorous 
steps to stimulate housing production and 
has achieved record levels of output for low- 
and moderate-income families. 

Housing requires financing. As you are 
aware, housing production is highly sensitive 
to changing monetary conditions. The cor- 
porate borrower is first in line at the credit 
window, while the home purchaser is usually 
at the end of the line. During tight money 
periods, housing starts usually drop very 
sharply. During the money crunch of 1966, 
private housing starts declined to about 900,- 
000 units in the last quarter of that year. 
During the most recent tight money period, 
however, housing production was better 
maintained despite very high interest rates. 

In no quarter of 1969-70 did private hous- 
ing starts average less than 1.25 million units. 
The annual rate of housing starts was 1.4 
million units im 1970, compared to 1.2 mil- 
lion in 1966. Housing starts have recovered 
sharply, and the 1971 total will probably be 
about 1.9 million units. 

The dramatic turnaround is a response to 
& variety of Nixon Administration policies. 
One is the overall economic push that is re- 
flected in lower interest rates. The other is 
the massive federal effort to maintain the 
flow of credit into housing. And the third 
is the shift that put a larger proportion of 
housing resources into help for low- and 
moderate-income families. 

SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


During 1970, 433,000 housing starts were 
subsidized by the Department of and 
Urban Development and the Farmer’s Home 
Administration. This represented almost 30 
percent of total housing starts. As recently 
as 1968, assisted housing units amounted to 
scarcely more than 10 percent of total hous- 
ing starts. 

Much of the increase in housing units has 
occurred in Section 235 and Section 236 pro- 
grams. Through deep subsidization of mort- 
gage interest costs, these programs reduce 
monthly payments to a level within reach 
of moderate-income families. Under the Sec- 
tion 235 program alone, about 116,000 units 
were started in 1970 and almost 200,000 
units are likely to be started in 1971. For 
lower-income families, public housing and 
the rent supplement program continue to 
play a major role. 

Who is helped by these programs? Under 
Section 235, the typical purchaser of a new 
house is a family of five usually headed by 
both a husband and wife. Almost all of their 
income is from wages and salaries, and very 
little from welfare assistance. The head of 
this family is usually about 30 years old. 

Under this program, the purchaser pays, 
on the average, under $18,000 for his own 
house. The annual family income is $6,169. 
That strikes a point below the income needed 
to live reasonably well in a city, but above 
the income levels of the typical family in 
public housing. 

The housing needs of low- and moderate- 
income older people are met through two 
programs: Section 236 rental and public 
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housing. Construction was started on about 
50,000 units specifically designed for senior 
citizens under these two programs in 1970. 

Further improvements in our federally- 
assisted programs are possible. Note how fast 
and effectively HUD Secretary George Rom- 
ney acted to correct several deficiencies un- 
covered in the Section 235 program. However, 
we presently have a mix of programs that 
is making a substantial contribution to the 
housing needs of the full range of low- and 
moderate-income households, and racial 
composition. The Nixon Administration has 
consistently viewed low- and moderate-in- 
come housing as a top priority budgetary 
item and has striven to translate into bricks 
and mortar the promises contained in the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968. 

RUNAWAY COSTS 

But what good are these programs if run- 
away costs price the average American out 
of the new housing market? Federally- 
assisted programs are not blank checks to 
underwrite such rising construction costs. 
Moreover, advancing costs would eventually 
defeat our efforts to increase housing 
production. 

The Administration has approached this 
problem from several directions at once. We 
have put great emphasis on new housing 
technology under Operation Breakthrough in 
order to lower costs and develop mass pro- 
duction approaches to housing. We have en- 
couraged mobile homes, where suitable, and 
now eligible for financing under FHA and 
VA programs, More recently, we have insti- 
tuted a program to curb rising construction 
costs. Construction unions and industrial 
contractors have agreed to a reform of work 
rules aimed at eliminating excessive overtime 
pay, featherbedding, and permitting the un- 
restricted use of all trade tools and equip- 
ment. We hope that these reforms will be 
implemented at the local level. 

President Nixon has instituted a coopera- 
tive system of wage-price “constraints” in 
the construction industry, designed to main- 
tain negotiated annual wage increases. 
Labor-management boards will review col- 
lective bargaining agreements in each of the 
construction crafts. A government commit- 
tee will also establish criteria for price in- 
creases and management compensation . . . 

If persistence pays off in getting “tempos” 
off the grass and encouraging housing con- 
struction, it is also the driving force behind 
this Administration’s determination to 
streamline the federal government, turning 
some of the control back to states and local 
communities. 

Revenue sharing, general and special, is the 
name President Nixon has given to his plan 
to turn some $10 billion over to the states 
and local communities. It is based on the 
philosophy that it is the people’s tax money 
to begin with, and the more direct control 
the people have in its disbursement the bet- 
ter it will be spent. 

We believe that the federal government 
should do what it can do best, and that 
state and local governments should be 
strengthened by providing them with the 
money to run their programs in a way to 
best meet their varying needs. Your reason 
for subscribing to this philosophy should 
be guided by the fact that the last time 
the state legislatures met, more than four- 
fifths of them were asked by their governors 
for more taxes. 

Revenue sharing, however, has a special 
significance to those who build or finance 
housing because it takes more than a group 
of houses to make a community. It takes 
water and sewer lines, schools, libraries, and 
a whole host of other services which are 
provided mostly by state and local govern- 
ments. Revenue sharing will give you a 
greater say in how these services can be 
better provided for your communities. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


Finally, the President wants to reorganize 
the government, and it is not something 
that originated in a helicopter flight. 

When Richard Nixon was a lieutenant, 
junior grade, Washington was a very differ- 
ent Capital. The President then had nine 
cabinet departments. He now has 12. The 
then 27 independent federal agencies are 
now 41. A $42 billion federal budget has now 
grown to $220 billion. Then there were 
140 domestic programs, now 1,400. And add 
some 600,000 federal employees. 

So this President wants to streamline the 
government, cut down the number of fed- 
eral departments, and reduce the number 
of federal employees—so that it and they do 
a better job for you. Now, this is not a new 
idea. It has—in various forms—been rec- 
ommended by Presidential commissions 
throughout this century. 

Nor is it a new problem facing this Pres- 
ident. When Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times interviewed President Calvin Coolidge, 
he asked, “Mr. President, how many people 
work for you in the White House?” Mr. 
Coolidge replied: “About half of them.” The 
difference is, we persist. 


DON'T TIE THE CHIEF'S HANDS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the July 12 
edition of the Washington Star carried 
an excellent column by David Lawrence. 
It is entitled, “Don’t Tie the Chief’s 
Hands.” Mr. President, a review of this 
column leads me to make but one com- 
ment: “These are words to the wise.” I 
trust we are wise men. I ask unanimous 
consent that this column be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Don't Tre THE CHIEF'S HANDS 
(By David Lawrence) 

A President's conduct of foreign policy is 
under greater strain than it has ever been 
before. Members of Congress are questioning 
the right of an administration to on 
important negotiations without publicizing 
them. 

But to demand that Congress be kept in- 
formed in advance or that even congressional 
committees be advised of diplomatic con- 
tacts which are within executive jurisdic- 
tion could mean a leakage to the press and 
an impairment of international progress. Ex- 
perience shows that some of the confiden- 
tial material filed within committees of Con- 
gress is given to the news media here. It is 
then exploited by the press abroad. 

The government knows full well, for in- 
stance, that “foreign aid” is a vital factor in 
winning the alliance of the smaller nations 
which may hitherto have been depending on 
either Red China or the Soviet Union for 
help. If a law is adopted by Congress re- 
quiring a President to publicize beforehand 
his intention to give assistance to certain 
countries, would this be a step that could 
help or hurt the chances of America gaining 
allies? 

Present statutes permit a President to 
make financial aid commitments to a for- 
eign country without revealing it to the Con- 
gress or to the people until 30 days after the 
action has been taken. It now is being pro- 
posed that a Chief Executive notify Congress 
30 days before he shifts foreign~-aid money 
from one country to another. 

Many of these matters are subjects of se- 
cret diplomacy. They can be handled best by 
allowing a President to render financial aid 
without making his plans public until after 
the project is well under way. There are 
plenty of trouble spots in the world caused 
by economic weakness. This is one of the 
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reasons why the United States is willing to 
extend financial assistance where it is needed. 

American efforts to avoid involvement in 
military operations are known everywhere. 
The help we have provided to Mideast coun- 
tries, for example, has been designed to re- 
move any idea that the United States is hos- 
tile to the nations in the area. 

The Mideast situation is one of the biggest 
worries at the moment for the President and 
his secretary of state. Fortunately, the Egyp- 
tian government appears to be in a negotiat- 
ing mood. Also, the Israelis are aware of the 
primary objective in the plans being pro- 
posed by the United States for that region— 
how to reopen the Suez Canal and assure the 
leaders at Tel Aviv that a complete or par- 
tial withdrawal from territory occupied since 
1967 will not have to be made without re- 
ciprocal benefits. 

Meanwhile, American military units are 
needed to support possible action under the 
North Atlantic Treaty and a sizable fleet in 
the Mediterranean is to be maintained. This 
necessitates some bases and friendly rela- 
tions with countries on the Mediterranean 
and those bordering on South Pacific waters. 

One has to study the potential military 
strategy of the United States in order to un- 
derstand the reason why certain countries 
are on the list of financial aid from America. 
It would cause many problems if Co: 
had to grant its consent and publicity was 
given to the intended plan before the State 
Department could provide economic aid ur- 
gently required by a country which would 
prefer that the event be kept secret for 
awhile. 

What is at stake in all the efforts to inter- 
fere with the operations of the executive 
branch in its handling of foreign affairs is 
the possibility that the United States would 
be unable to act promptly in dealing with 
governments in different parts of the world, 
and that the Communists would take ad- 
vantage of this handicap. 

There has been a lot of talk on Capitol 
Hill about attempts to block the making of 
“commitments.” What this really means is 
that the State Department would not be able 
to record any promises in its negotiations 
with other nations or give indications to any 
country of the advantages which might fol- 
low support for the American position in 
controversies that may arise. 

A commitment of unusual expense is, of 
course, reported to Congress when the money 
is sought through the appropriations com- 
mittees. But the scheme to make the execu- 
tive branch disclose all its financial-aid 
plans before such arrangements are made 
with other countries would deprive the State 
Department of one of its most important 
powers of negotiation in the handling of 
foreign policy. 


CLARENCE MITCHELL, JR., BLACK 
AMERICA’S LOBBYIST IN WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Clarence 
Mitchell, Jr., has developed a reputation 
for being a man who treats people equally 
and fairly—an important quality in a 
man considered by many to be black 
America’s lobbyist in Washington. As 
chief legislative spokesman for the 
NAACP, Mitchell has continually ex- 
pressed his strong belief in the rule of 
law affecting all people equally. He says 
of himself: 

I am a man who seeks just law. I am a 
man who seeks the kind of order that makes 
freedom grow instead of stifling. 


These facts and many more pointing 
out the courage and insight of Clarence 
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Mitchell, Jr., are highlighted in William 
J. Eaton's article in the syndicated Black 
magazine, Tuesday, carried in Sunday’s 
Philadelphia Bulletin and Washington's 
Sunday Star. I ask unanimous consent 
that this fine story be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLARENCE MITCHELL, JR., BLACK AMERICA'S 
LOBBYIST IN WASHINGTON 


(By William J. Eaton) 


Clarence M. Mitchell Jr. stands nearly 6 
feet, 2 inches tall and he weighs 215 pounds. 
He's a hard man to miss as he sits quietly in 
the gallery of the Senate or the U.S. House 
of Representatives, listening to the law- 
makers below. 

Often, it is the congressmen who do the 
listening as Mitchell talks in their offices 
or the hearing rooms on Capitol Hill. For 
Mitchell is one of the most trusted and 
respected lobbyists in Washington, where for 
21 years he has been the chief legislative 
spokesman of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

“A man who embodies all that is best 
in lobbying,” said Sen. Philip A. Hart (D- 
Mich.) , speaking of Mitchell. “He asks not for 
special favors, but for equal treatment.” 

Others, both Republicans and Democrats, 
have attested to his influence in the passage 
of every civil rights bill since 1957. Mitchell 
was credited personally by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson for assuring adoption of the 
fair housing law in 1968. Mitchell helped to 
defeat the Supreme Court nominees G. 
Harrold Carswell and Clement Hayns- 
worth, and took the lead in the battle for 
extension of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

“The 101ist U.S. Senator” is the description 
that has been applied to him more than 
once. 

Mitchell probably enjoys the limelight as 
much as any man, but he shuns it, partly be- 
cause he is so busy on NAACP affairs during 
his typical 10-hour day. He has also had his 
share of critics. Former Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell once scorned Mitchell’s approach as 
that of an Uncle Tom. Black militants and 
separatists have launched similar attacks. 

When he received the Spingarn medal 
from the NAACP in 1969, Mitchell addressed 
himself to the younger, more militant Black 
people in the convention hall at Jackson, 
Miss., saying: 

“We are the first to admit that we have 
not gotten rid of sickness, poverty, inequality 
and discrimination in our country and the 
world. But we have made a good start... . 
We are asking you to share in the building 
of a democracy that is a shield for the 
humble and the weak as well as a sword 
for the strong and the just.” 

And he expressed his strong belief in the 
rule of law: 

“I, too, am a law and order man. But I 
am a man who seeks just law. I am a man 
who seeks the kind of order that makes free- 
dom grow instead of stifling it. 

“We must be on guard against and repudi- 
ate those forces that would destroy us and 
our country by causing us to lose faith in 
the power of just law. Whether it comes 
from a Ku Klux Klan meeting in a cow pas- 
ture or a street-corner meeting in Harlem, 
the voice that ridicules our Constitution, 
that demeans our Supreme Court and dis- 
counts our civil rights laws is the sound of 
man’s ancient enemy—ignorance.” 

But Mitchell does not spend much of his 
time making speeches. His specialty is Con- 
gress and civil rights legislation, and in these 
fields he is acknowledged to be without peer. 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) put it 
this way about Black America’s man in 
Washington. “His judgement is superb and 
his wisdom unsurpassed.” 
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Remarkably enough, Mitchell does not live 
in the shadow of the Capitol dome but 
nearly 40 miles awey in a neighborhood he 
describes as a slum area of Baltimore. He 
was born in that city 60 years ago and grew 
up there before going away to college at 
Lincoln University. 

Mitchell received a law degree from the 
University of Maryland and pursued grad- 
uate studies at the University of Minnesota 
and Atlanta University. He was a newspaper 
reporter for awhile before arriving in Wash- 
ington in 1941 to work for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, which later became the 
War Production Board. Mitcheli’s assign- 
ment involved the handling of labor prob- 
lems, especially opening up defense jobs to 
Blacks, Later, he became a member of the 
wartime Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion set up by executive order of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

After the war, Mitchell signed on with the 
NAACP, at first assisting the late Walter 
White and, later becoming labor secretary of 
the organization. He was named director of 
its Washington bureau in 1950. 

In one of his first controversial actions, 
Mitchell testified on organized labor's side 
during the hotly fought battle over the Taft- 
Hartley Law in 1947. It brought him sharp 
criticism from some big contributors to the 
NAACP who, as Mitchell recalls, were “good 
on civil rights but bad on labor." The NAACP 
board, however, supported his position that 
a law that would hamper labor unions would 
be harmful to Negro workers, too. 

That 1947 alliance with organized labor 
has continued and been strengthened 
through the years, with a close personal 
relationship developing between Mitchell and 
Andrew J. Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO and George Meany’s man on the 
hill. On rare occasions, when the NAACP is 
at odds with the labor federation, Mitchell 
tries to resolve or mute the differences in his 
talks with congressmen. He clearly regards 
the AFL-CIO's aid on civil rights bills as 
more tant than its opposition to Pres- 
ident Nixon's “Philadelphia Plan” for en- 
larging the number of Blacks in building 
trades unions that traditionally excluded 
minorities. 

During much of the 1950s, when Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was president, civil rights 
progress was slow, but Clarence Mitchell did 
not lose faith. He discovered that Ike be- 
lieved that the federal government had the 
power to stop racial discrimination wher- 
ever federal funds were spent. “I don’t think 
he realized how far that went,” Mitchell said. 
“We were able to make a successful attack 
on school desegregation on military posts 
and areas adjacent to military posts, even 
before the 1954 [Supreme Court] decision.” 

Once the Supreme Court had ruled in the 
landmark Brown v. Board of Education case, 
Mitchell hit hard on the tribunal's finding 
in his talks with lawmakers “because this 
was the first time that the government had 
Officially said segregation per se was un- 
constitutional.” 

In the mid-50s, Mitchell became the go- 
between on civil rights proposals for the 
Eisenhower Administration and liberal forces 
in Congress. He arranged a set of proposals 
that both Republicans and Democrats could 
support and won the backing of Lyndon B. 
Johnson, then majority leader in the Senate, 
and Johnson’s GOP counterpart, William F. 
Knowland of California. The Senate balked at 
bypassing the conservative Judiciary Com- 
mittee, however, and the civil rights package 
was dead for that year. 

Sensing victory at the next session, Mitch- 
ell extracted promises from Johnson and 
Knowland to bring the measure up for a 
vote early in 1957. They did, and the Senate 
outiasted a filibuster. Thus the first civil 
rights bill ina century became law. 

“There wasn't anything magic about it,” 
recalls Mitchell. “It was just a matter of go- 
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ing to all possible sources, some of whom peo- 
ple ordinarily would ignore. To me, the im- 
portance of getting that bill through was 
that we could break the spirit of defeat 
around here on civil rights legislation.” It 
was mild legislation, providing for a civil 
rights commission an assistant attorney gen- 
eral for civil rights and authorizing federal 
lawsuits to protect the right to vote. 

During the early years of John F. Kennedy’s 
presidency, no civil rights legislation was pro- 
posed. Kennedy and his brother, Robert, said 
the slim Democratic margins in both Senate 
and House made passage of further laws un- 
likely. Clarence Mitchell filed a dissenting 
opinion, saying: “What they didn't realize 
was that although Republicans were conserv- 
ative on economic matters, sometimes you'll 
find there are Republicans who are liberal on 
civil rights.” 

Mitchell had in mind Rep. Clarence Brown 
(R-Ohio), the ranking GOP member of the 
House Rules Committee, who eventually pro- 
vided a key vote in moving the 1964 civil 
rights bill toward final pi . Brown, con- 
sidered an arch-conservative on most mat- 
ters, had been scouted extensively by 
Mitchell in advance of the showdown, con- 
tributing to his optimism over the outcome. 

In 1965, many liberals felt Congress should 
“take a breather” and not consider more civil 
rights bills. Not Clarence MitcheH, who said: 

“I guess many of us felt that when the 
tide’s going your way, it’s no time to start 
resting on the beach.” The voting rights act, 
which has since put millions of Negroes on 
the voting rolls in the South, was the result 
of such perseverance. 

By 1968, the question was whether to seek 
& bill to halt discrimination in the sale or 
rental of homes and apartments. It was an 
issue with high political risk for President 
Johnson, many observers believed at the 
time. 

On the wall of Mitchell's office not far 
from the Capitol, there is a picture of him 
with Mr. Johnson and the mongrel puppy 
known as Yuki. “It was at that meeting,” 
says Mitchell, pointing to the photograph, 
“that we decided to go forward with the 
fair housing bill.” 

The Rules Committee of the House was 
again the bottleneck. Clarence Brown was 
dead. But Mitchell found another Republican 
to deliver a key vote—Rep. John Anderson of 
Iilinois—and the bill came to the floor and 
won approval by a narrow margin. It zipped 
through the Senate with the aid of the late 
Sen. Everett M. Dirksen, also of Illinois, who 
said fair housing was an idea “whose time 
has come” despite his earlier opposition. 

When the votes were app on the 
floor of Congress, Mitchell often would look 
to his Bible for comfort. Raised as an Epis- 
copalian, he has switched to the Methodist 
church and takes an active layman’s role. 
One of his favorite passages is II Kings 6:16- 
17, which tells the story of a servant who 
expresses concern to his master, Elisha the 
prophet, about being outnumbered in bat- 
tle. Elisha replies: “Fear not; for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with 
them.” The story says the Lord opened the 
eyes of the servant so he could see that “the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” 

“I like to think that the Power that runs 
this world and the universe is really greater 
and more potent than anyone who gets 
elected to office or is in control of anything,” 
Mitchell says, “If that Power gets into the 
picture it’s bound to come out the right 
away.” 

Mitchell dislikes noisy business lunches. 
as a result, he rarely eats lunch at all. He 
starts his day in Baltimore early, rising about 
6 o'clock each workday morning to make 
the 40-mile trip to his Washington office. 
He travels in a 1967 Buick which now has 
140,000 miles on the speedometer. The driv- 
ing time is used to think over plans for the 
day, while on the way to Washington, and 
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contemplating what happened, on the way 
home. 

In Maryland, Mitchell is a politically pow- 
erful name. Clarence’s younger brother, Par- 
ren, was elected to Congress last November, 
narrowly defeating a 20-year incumbent in 
a Democratic primary and then coasting to 
an easier victory over a Republican opponent. 

Clarence Mitchell II, just 30 years old, 
is a member of the Maryland Senate and is 
considering running for mayor of Balti- 
more. The elder Mitchel’s wife, Juanita, a 
lawyer, was a delegate to the Maryland Con- 
stitutional Convention and is president of 
the state’s NAACP. 

In Congress, Parren Mitchell is a mem- 
ber of the increasingly outspoken 13-member 
Black Caucus, all Democrats, from New York, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Michigan and the District 
of Columbia. 

Clarence Mitchell is pleased by this de- 
velopment, saying: “All in all I think of 
their operation as one that complements 
what we are doing. I think we need each 
other very much.” 

But he sees the Black Caucus’ most valu- 
able contribution in the workings of the 
House and its committees, noting: “It’s 
always been my belief that the presence of a 
dark face in a room is in itself an important 
thing. People who may try to pull certain 
Kinds of fast ones don"t do it.” 

On the House Appropriations Committee, 
for example, powerful Rep. James Whitten 
(D-Miss.) must now confront Rep. Louis 
Stokes (D-Ohio) on the controversy over 
food stamp expansion. “Even the opposi- 
tion realizes that it has to have a dialogue 
now,” Mitchell says. “This is very healthy.” 

Mitchell, an early supporter of Hubert H. 
Humphrey for President in 1968, wore his 
silver “HHH” button on his lapel long after 
the election was over. He has had a long 
acquaintance with Richard M. Nixon, who 
had spoken to many NAACP groups in Wash- 
ington with Mitchell’s sponsorship, and the 
lobbyist still has contacts with members of 
the White House staff. On two occasions, Mr. 
Nixon invited Mitchell to meet with him in 
the Oval Office where Mitchell had been so 
often with Lyndon B. Johnson. The Nixon- 
Mitchell meetings never occurred because of 
conflicting engagements, Once, Mitchell was 
unable to accept a White House invitation 
because of a prior commitment to address 
the Laundry Workers’ union in Chicago. 

What would this veteran Washington hand 
tell the President if he had the chance to 
address him directly? Mitchell quickly re- 
plies: 

“Well, I would certainly feel he ought to 
take a position that we've got to pass a 
strong equal employment opportunity bill 
with enforcement powers ... but the Presi- 
dent has already given his blessing to a 
different approach. I would feel that we 
couldn't dismantle programs like the Office 
of Economic Opportunity but, again, the 
justification for the two-year extension makes 
it clear the Administration is aiming at dis- 
mantling that agency. 

“I would feel the Administration ought to 
take a hard look at its whole policy in con- 
nection with appointments. I know, for ex- 
ample, that they are denying an appoint- 
ment [as a Federal judge] to a very well- 
qualified Black man up in the 3rd Circuit 
[Court of Appeals] because he undertook 
along with his associates, to defend the 
Supreme Court when he was working on the 
District of Columbia Crime Commission. 

“I would feel also that they've got to start 

the whole judicial system. The time 
is long past when we should just appoint 
white people [to the federal bench] in the 
southern and border states. It seems the fed- 
eral government ought to keep up with the 
political realities that are developing with 
increased voter participation, and start now 
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to put people on [the bench] on the base of 
their ability. It would seem to me it would 
have a tremendous impact in keeping faith 
in our judicial system if the people could 
look at the federal government and see that 
it was being fair. This is something wholly 
in the hands of the President. 

“I would try to get the President to stop 
this kind of reverse English on race matters. 
The example is coming out and saying, ‘I’m 
for the enforcement of fair housing 1 - 
tion but I'm not in favor of getting [Black] 
people into the suburbs because that isn’t 
what Congress intended.’ Well, this causes 
people to think the President can’t possibly 
be sincere.” 

(Earlier, in a 1969 speech, Mitchell had ex- 
pressed a similar thought in far more color- 
ful language when he said: “We must save 
the Republican party by giving massive sup- 
port to those Republicans in office who back 
civil rights and we must save the soul of the 
party from the hell of equivocation.”) 

Mitchell, who has helped to “cool” racial 
disorders in his native Baltimore, said pro- 
viding a method of redress for the poor is a 
sure-fire solution to disturbances. “You can 
prevent fomentation of trouble if you can 
show the people there is a way of accom- 
plishing things without brick-throwing. A few 
may throw bricks and light fires but the 
great mass of people want to do things in 
an orderly way.” 

Mitchell is trying to provide those meth- 
ods of redress through law. As Sen. Charles 
Mathias (R-Md.) once said of him: “In these 
days of turmoil, shouting and disruption, it 
is more important than ever to pay tribute 
to the men and women who have labored 
quietly, patiently and effectively within the 
democratic process.” 

What are his views on racial separatism, a 
doctrine increasingly publicized? 

“Basically, the idea of separatism has never 
realy caught on in this country,” Mitchell 
replied. “In the South, where separation has 
been most acute, there's very little talk of 
trying to set up a separate something based 
on race. The places where you hear most of 
that are New York and Chicago. Those peo- 
ple, for the most part, have always been 
making noises of that kind, on stepladders 
in Harlem or on the South Side of 
Now, of course, they get down to City Hall 
and they start talking like that and they can 
get on television. It looks like they have a 
big following but that’s not true. 

“I would say it’s a small percentage . 
and it’s usually made up of people who 
haven't thought the proposition through or 
don’t practice it themselves.” 

His attitude is reflected in the citation for 
the Spingarn Award, which says Mitchell has 
shown “uncompromising rejection of racism, 
white or black.” 

It is satisfying to Mitchell to watch some 
of the most rigid segregationists in the Sen- 
ate begin to loosen up and recognize the tide 
of reality. Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-5.C.), 
recently hired a Black staff member. Another 
Deep South senator sent Mitchell a book 
with a warm person inscription—a striking 
contrast to the senator’s predecessor who 
balked at having his picture taken with the 
NAAOP official. 

He traces the changed political conduct 
directly to the number of Blacks now eligible 
to cast ballots in southern states. (For ex- 
ample, almost 30 per cent of registered voters 
in Thurmond’s home state of South Caro- 
lina are Black) following the adoption of the 
1965 voting rights law. And one of Mitchell's 
biggest concerns now is that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration might try to weaken the effect 
of that law by issuing regulations that might 
open the way for some states to reduce the 
number of Black voters. 

So his job is never-ending, with threats or 
opportunities alternating in bewildering 
variety. The only constant is Clarence 
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Mitchell Jr., himself, gazing down from the 
Congressional galleries or patrolling the cor- 
ridors of power in the Capitol. 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D-Mich.) put it 
this way about Mitchell: 

“He speaks softly but with wisdom and 
authority. He is a man of faith and patience 
but militantly persistent and stubbornly 
courageous. He is a creative agitator for 
change in making our federal government 
more responsive and relevant to the needs 
of Black people, in particular, and the poor 
and disadvantaged, in general." 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) is 
recognized at this time for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. GaMBRELL when 
he introduced S. 2265 are printed in the 
Recorp under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG NAVY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in his 
annual foreign policy message of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1971, President Nixon warned 
that— 

The growth of Soviet power in the last 
several years could tempt Soviet leaders into 
bolder challenges. It could lead them to un- 
derestimate the risks of certain policies. 


Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
most ominous feature of the world today 
is the shifting military balance which 
threatens to give the Soviet Union a de- 
cisive edge in military power in certain 
crucial and unstable regions. And the 
dramatic Soviet effort in building naval 
power may be the most significant fea- 
ture of this shifting military balance. 

Today the supremacy of the U.S. Navy 
is in doubt. This development jeopardizes 
the great seafaring tradition of this Na- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War when the colonies went to war with 
the world’s preeminent naval power, the 
Continental Navy consisted of seven 
small ships converted from merchant 
vessels, and some leaders worried that the 
Navy would be “officered by Tinkers, 
Shoemakers, and Horse Jockeys.” 

_The subsequent history of the U.S. 
Navy is considerably more glorious than 
that. We owe our independence in no 
small measure to the Navy; the Navy 
was essential to preserving the Union; 
and four times in this century the Navy 
has moved, supplied, protected, and sup- 
ported U.S. forces fighting across the 
oceans. 

Most recently, the Navy has served 
honorably in Vietnam, and has played a 
vital role in making the Vietnamization 
program a success. 

Last year the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean helped prevent an explosion 
into war in the Middle East during the 
Jordanian crisis. 
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For well over a century the security of 
the United States was insured by the vast 
oceans—and by the U.S. Navy that sailed 
upon them. In recent decades the spec- 
tacular development of airborne weap- 
ons, and especially of the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile—ICBM—has caused 
a vast shift in the public consciousness. 
Today the layman looks to the sky as the 
sole source of potential danger, and he 
looks to air power—missiles included—as 
the sole source of national security. 

But the experts—the dedicated men 
who must plan a comprehensive defense 
capability—know better. They know that 
there is no such thing as a satisfactory 
defense capability that does not include 
a sophisticated diversity of forces. They 
know that naval forces must continue to 
play a large and, indeed, increasing role 
in providing for American security. 

But, Mr. President, unless we again 
give proper emphasis to the naval com- 
ponent of our defense force, we run the 
ee of having an imbalanced, inflexible 

orce. 

The 1970-71 edition of Janes Fighting 
Ships, the authoritative publication con- 
cerning naval strengths around the 
world, reported that U.S. naval strength 
“is considered to be inadequate to meet 
worldwide national and international 
commitments, or even to compensate for 
the wastage of an aging fleet.” This may 
be an overly severe assessment of the 
situation. But one thing is clear beyond 
doubt: Relative to the massive and rap- 
idly expanding naval strength of the So- 
viet Union, the U.S. naval strength is in- 
adequate and getting more so. 

This conclusion has been confirmed 
and reemphasized in the supplemental 
statement to the report of the Blue Rib- 
bon Defense Panel, submitted last Sep- 
tember. It said: 

More important than numbers is the qual- 
ity of vessels. Although our carrier force is 
formidable indeed, the U.S. has failed to 
maintain a balanced Navy of modern surface 
ships. The majority of our fleet vessels are 
more than 20 years old, many with obsolesc- 
ing weapons and equipment. By contrast, 
most of the Soviet fleet is relatively new and 
modern, often with vessels of greater speed, 
fire power and more advanced electronics 
than comparable vessels in the U.S. Fleet. 


Consider the following: 

In fiscal year 1971 our active ship levels 
declined from 769 to 710—our smallest 
active ship fleet since 1950. Secretary of 
the Navy John H. Chafee reports: 

During the past few years, we have reduced 
the numerical strength of our Navy in order 
to buy as many modern ships, aircraft, and 
weapons as our budgets would permit. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Soviet Navy has 
achieved significant qualitative improve- 
ment, as well as quantitative advances in 
sophisticated ship types, including nuclear- 
powered submarines and missile-equipped 
surface combatants. 


The Soviet undersea fleet is two anda 
half times the size of the U.S. submarine 
fleet. The Soviets are expected to pass us 
in the number of nuclear submarines this 
year. 

Sars Sora nayo made dramatic prog- 
ress in the field of long-range antishi 
missiles, ns p 

In 1970, Soviet shìpbuilding expendi- 
tures exceeded $3 billion, and exceed U.S. 
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expenditures by $900 million. The Soviets 
have more shipyards than we do, and 
their submarine yards have a larger an- 
nual production capacity than ours do. 
The Soviets have modernized 75 percent 
of their shipyards in the last decade. We 
have modernized only 25 percent of ours 
in the quarter century since the end of 
World War II. The Soviets devote 34 
percent of their military budget to re- 
search and development; we devote only 
18 percent. 

What is at stake here is not hollow 
prestige. What is at stake is our ability 
to use our power, flexibly, and responsi- 
bly, to preserve stability in turbulent 
areas where the Soviet Union is getting 
more assertive. 

In October 1962, the entire world wit- 
nessed a dramatic demonstration of the 
fact that a strong navy is a vital part of 
a strong strategy of nuclear deterrence. 

In the 9 years since the Cuban missile 
crisis the Soviet Union has been working 
hard to act upon the lessons it learned so 
painfully. The lesson was that a great 
power is no greater than its naval power. 
In these 9 years the Soviet Union has 
become a great naval power. 

Mr. President, in the Mediterranean, 
in the Indian Ocean, and elsewhere the 
Soviet Union is proving an important rule 
of international politics. A powerful 
naval presence augments political in- 
fluence. 

In addition, Admiral Zumwalt, Chief of 
Naval Operations, warns that— 

The Soviet Navy and the Soviet Merchant 
Marine have enabled the USSR at last to 
reach beyond its borders and beyond the 
NATO forces which have held Soviet ex- 
pansion in check for the past two decades. 


There is no more volatile situation in 
the world than that prevailing at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. Peace 
in the Middle East, the very survival of 
Israel, and our ability to avoid a con- 
frontation between the two major powers 
all may depend on the ability of the 6th 
Fleet to match the bold initiatives of the 
large and growing Soviet naval presence 
in the area. 

In addition, Mr. President, the feasi- 
bility of the Nixon doctrine will depend 
on a modern Navy. The Navy is an in- 
dispensible instrument for helping to 
support those who want to help them- 
selves. And the Navy is often the 
best way to make American power 
effective without risking uncontrollable 
commitments. 

Mr. President, clearly it is time for the 
Congress—the Congress that wants to do 
more about the operations of our Gov- 
ernment—to take a hard look at the 
state of the Navy, and to do everything 
necessary to insure that the U.S. Navy 
has support necessary to enable it to 
meet the growing challenges it faces 
from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
examine a sample of the recent news 
stories reporting on the dramatic Soviet 
gains in naval power, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the following articles: 

“Russia Moves Into Indian Ocean 
Area” by William J. Coughlin, Los An- 
geles Times, March 8, 1970; “Russia May 
Force Our Hand,” a Los Angeles Times 
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editorial, June 14, 1970; “Threat of Rus- 
sian Navy Grows” by Willard Edwards, 
Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1970; “Soviet 
Fleet in Indian Ocean—‘Progressive’ 
Gunboat Diplomacy” by Michel Tatu, Le 
Monde, August 25, 1970; “Power of the 
Soviets: Land, Sea, and Nuclear” by Orr 
Kelly, the Evening Star, October 4, 1970; 
“United States Sees Soviet Gain in Nu- 
clear-Submarine Operation” by Neil 
Sheehan, the New York Times, October 
4, 1970; “Russia’s Fleet Grows from 
Mouse to Monster” by Arthur Veysey, 
Chicago Tribune, October 25, 1970; “Red 
Stars Under the Southern Cross,” the 
Christian Science Monitor, November 16, 
1970; “Swift Soviet Naval Gains Worry 
United States” by Dana Adams Schmidt, 
the New York Times, January 18, 1971; 
“Soviet Discloses Extent of Its Defense 
Spending” by Theodore Shabad, the New 
York Times, April 8, 1971, “A Mediter- 
ranean Tide Runs for the Russians” by 
Arnaud de Borchgrave, Newsweek, July 
19, 1971; “Admiral Fears Soviet Military 
Superiority,” Chicago Tribune, July 26, 
1970; “The Indian Ocean—A Soviet 
Sea?” by T. B. Miller, the New York 
Times, November 15, 1970; “The Soviet 
Naval Program” by Vice Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, the New York Times, November 13, 
1970; “The Erosion of Surface Naval 
Power” by Paul Cohen, Baltimore Sun, 
December 27, 1970. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 8, 1970] 
Russia Moves Intro INDIAN OCEAN AREA; 
As West WITHDRAWS, Moscow STEPS Up 

Drive For INFLUENCE 

(By William J. Coughlin) 

New De.u1.—The Soviet Union is develop- 
ing a political, economic and military pene- 
tration of the Indian Ocean area from the 
Persian Gulf to Southeast Asia. 

The world has carefully noted the Soviet 
fleet buildup and use of bases in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Kremlin’s influence among 
the nations of the Arab world in North 
Africa and the Mideast. Moscow’s less dra- 
matic but significant moves into the Indian 
Ocean have drawn less attention. 

But the Soviet effort there already is well 
advanced. In the view of knowledgeable ob- 
servers, Moscow is preparing to fill any 
vacuum that may develop in the Indian 
Ocean in the wake of the 1971 withdrawal 
of British forces east of Suez and the Amer- 
ican slowdown in Vietnam. 

MORE FLEET COMMITMENTS 

The Soviet diplomatic thrust was backed 
up in the past year by increased fleet com- 
mitments to the Indian Ocean. Further, it 
appears that Moscow soon will obtain the 
vital naval bases in the region to support 
its political and economic goals. 

These facts emerge from a just-concluded 
Times survey of political and intelligence 
sources throughout the region. 

The Soviet success in nations bordering an 
ocean so strategic that it laps both the east 
coast of Africa and the west coast of Aus- 
tralia, as well as Asia and the Indian sub- 
continent, presents one of the foremost 
challenges to President Nixon's Guam Doc- 
trine aimed at easing U.S. commitments in 
the region. 

Increasing present-day Moscow interest in 
the Indian Ocean area has been noted before, 
but the Russians also have missed few op- 
portunities to improve their position there 
in the past. 

The Soviet navy, while it has not yet pub- 
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Holy designated an Indian Ocean fleet as 
such, already has become the major naval 
power in the ocean. No sooner had the 
British disclosed their intentions in early 
1968 of pulling out of the waters east of 
Suez than three Soviet warships embarked 
from the North Pacific on a 23,000-mile cruise 
to the Indian Ocean, the longest such since 
1946. 
FLYING FLEET ADMIRAL’S FLAG 


The Soviet squadron reached India on 
March 28, 1968, first calling at Madras and 
then Bombay. The cruiser Dmitri Pozharsky 
was flying the flag of Adm. N. N. Amelko, 
commander of the Soviet Pacific fleet. The 
arrival was preceded by a 10-day visit to 
India by Adm. Sergei Gorshkov, commander 
in chief of the Soviety navy. 

The cruiser, a missile ship and an anti- 
submarine vessel also visited Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Aden, Somalia and Persian Gulf ports. 

One of the best gauges of Soviet involve- 
ment in the Indian Ocean area can be found 
in its military ald programs, The $100 mil- 
Mon agreement with Iran, once bitterly at 
odds with Moscow, calls for supply of anti- 
aircraft equipment and armored personnel 
carriers. Small arms are being supplied to 
Yemen and South Yemen, where the British 
already have evacuated the strategic port of 
Aden. Nearly all of the army equipment in 
Iraq is Russian, The Iraqi navy operates 
Soviet-bullt submarine chasers and motor 
torpedo boats and the Iraqi air force files 
TU-16 medium bombers, IL-28 light bombers 
and about 80 MIG interceptors, together with 
Soviet-built transport aircraft and helicop- 
ters. 

India's huge military establishment, second 
biggest in the free world, is largely Soviet- 
equipped—from army tanks and navy sub- 
marines and destroyers to air force MIG-21s 
and supersonic Sukhoi-7 fighter-bombers. 


TANKS FOR PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, under its new military agreement 
with Moscow, is believed to be receiving more 
than 250 tanks in addition to 130-mm. guns, 
radar equipment and helicopters. 

Indonesia is equipped with $800 million 
worth of Soviet military weapons, including 
antiaircraft guns and radars, A Sverdlov-class 
cruiser, seven Skory-class destroyers, seven 
Riga-class frigates, from six to 12 Soviet- 
built submarines and six Russian mine- 
sweepers. 

Moscow's military aid to Indonesia dropped 
to the supply of spare parts on a cash basis 
after the 1965 anti-Communist upheavals, 
but Foreign Minister Adam Malik hoped to 
win better terms during a visit to the Soviet 
capital last month. 

SIGNIFICANT STEPS 


Lately, there have been a number of other 
perhaps small but definitely significant steps 
by the Soviets to strengthen their influence in 
the Indian Ocean are: 

A dozen Russians are attending the Chi- 
nese language university in Singapore, con- 
centrating not just on Mandarin but on the 
dialects of Southeast Asia. 

Aerofiot airliners on scheduled flights now 
are seen regularly at the airports in Jakarta, 
Singapore, New Dehli and elsewhere, and 
Soviet merchantmen, bound for Odessa or 
Hanoi, are regular callers at Indian Ocean 
porte. 

Last March, in the first visit of a Soviet 
minister to Malaysia, Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev turned up in Kuala Lumpur. 
This was followed in October by a lavish 20- 
day Soviet trade fair in the Malaysian capital 
at which the Russians sold substantial 
amounts of everything from brandy to trac- 
tors. 


Three higher educational institutions in 
the Soviet Union now teach Tamil, Moscow 


announced recently. Tamil is spoken in 
Southern India and in some parts of Ceylon, 
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SUBS OFF CEYLON 


Three Soviet sumarines, a sub tender and a 
tanker were sighted last March while an- 
chored briefly off the southeast coast of Cey- 
lon near Hikkaduwa. 

More than 800 specialists at India’s 
steel mill, at Bhilai, built with- Soviet aid, 
were trained in the Soviet Union and more 
than 10,000 persons were trained by Soviet 
specialists at the mill itself. 

—The Soviets are pressing for more slots 
on the committees of ECAFE, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

What this adds up to is a sustained Soviet 
drive for a position of influence in the warm 
waters of the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean which Russia has been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to reach since the days of the czars 
and still had not attained at the end of World 
War II. It has not come all at once. The first 
technical aid agreement between India and 
the Soviet Union, for example, was signed as 
long ago as February, 1955. The Soviets still 
were involved in efforts to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Malaysia. 

But the British decision to withdraw from 
the region and the growing American dis- 
illusionment with Vietnam opened new op- 
portunities which Moscow has been quick to 
exploit. 

Reaction to the Soviet thrust among Asian 
political leaders has been varied. It ranges 
from near hostility in Thailand to a warm 
welcome from Singapore's pragmatic Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, Apathy best describes 
the attitude of Mrs. Indira Gandhi's govern- 
ment in India. Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Malik hopes the naval forces of all the big 
powers will stay out of the area, but he is 
perfectly willing to accept American and 
Soviet economic aid. 

The new Soviet presence is not entirely un- 
welcome, since some Asian leaders see it as 
evidence of a deliberate Soviet policy to block 
Chinese expansion in Asia. 

SOMEONE NEEDED 

“If the British and Americans are leaving, 
there must be someone to stop China,” one 
leader said. 

Others fear that the burgeoning Soviet 
involvement will lead the Kremlin into a 
direct confrontation with China, bringing 
the Sino-Soviet conflict onto the soil of 
Southeast Asia. 

Western naval sources told The Times 
the number of Soviet naval vessels in the 
Indian Ocean has been increasing in recent 
months, At least two Russian task forces of 
five or six ships were spotted entering the 
ocean through the strait of Singapore and 
strait of Malacca. Each force consisted of 
one major combat vessel with escorts and 
supply ships. Last fall, the Australians 
shadowed such a task force off their west 
coast. 

SOVIET SUB 

The most recent sighting reported was of 
a Soviet submarine in the Singapore Strait 
only last month. The frequent reports of 
Soviet submarines suggests there may be a 
deployment of missile subs in the Bay of 
Bengal targeted on Chinese nuclear centers 
in central Asia. 

Naval authorities also point out that the 
Indian Ocean laps other areas of major So- 
viet interest, including the oil-rich Persian 
Gulf nations and the eastern shore of Africa, 
which are incentives for assignment of a 
permanent Indian Ocean fleet. 

The present American naval commitment 
to the Indian Ocean is described by one 
Official as two destroyers from the Atlantic 
fleet. There are also Polaris-carrying U.S. 
nuclear subs assigned to the Indian Ocean 
as evidence by the location of the U.S. Navy 
communications center at Exmouth on Aus- 
tralia’s west coast. 
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ECONOMIC GAINS 


Soviet military progress in the Indian 
Ocean area has been accompanied by an 
even larger and more overt economic pene- 
tration of the same region. Soviet trade and 
aid programs are active in varying degrees in 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Ne- 
pal, Ceylon, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore 
and Indonesia. 

The Soviets have sold trucks to Iran, built 
roads in Afghanistan, provided a cigaret 
factory in Nepal, funded steel mills in In- 
dia, supported fishing cooperatives in Ceylon, 
offered rice harvesters to Malaysia and backed 
tin development in Indonesia in a far- 
Sweeping economic backup of their political 
aims in this area. 

It no longer is a question of whether the 
Soviets will be invited into the Indian Ocean 
area. They are there. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 14, 1970] 
Russia May Force Our HAND 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird told a 
NATO meeting in Venice a few days ago that 
the United States has just 18 months in 
which to decide what to do about the in- 
creasingly ominous buildup in nuclear strik- 
ing power by the Soviet Union. 

The Nixon Administration, he said, will 
be basically marking time in 1971, postpon- 
ing decisions on new weapons systems to 
give the strategic arms limitation talks a 
chance. 

But if the Soviet buildup continues, Laird 
indicated that the United States in 1972 will 
have to take the necessary steps to preserve 
our side of the nuclear balance. 

One hopes that his words will have a salu- 
tary effect on the arms control talks—the 
so-called SALT negotiations—which are cur- 
rently under way between U.S. and Soviet 
representatives in Vienna. 

Laird’s warning also deserves attention in 
this country, where there has been a wide- 
Spread reluctance to face up to the fact and 
the implications of growing Russian military 
power. 

Thanks in part to the cost of our Vietnam 
involvement, the United States has been 
pretty much holding down our side of the 
nuclear arms race since 1965, The Soviets 
have not, 

Five years ago, we had five times as many 
land-based ICBMs as the Russians. Today, 
they have substantially more than we do. 

Five years ago, the Soviets had no Polaris- 
type submarine fleet worthy of the name. 
Today, Russian missile-firing subs are on 
station in the Atlantic, and the latest esti- 
mate is that they will pass us up in this 
field by 1975. 

To put it in monetary terms, the Soviet 
Union since 1968 is estimated to be outspend- 
ing us on strategic offensive and defensive 
forces by a ratio of $2 to $1. 

We all hope, of course, that the Russians’ 
main concern has been to overcome the mas- 
sive U.S. superiority which existed before— 
and that, now having achieved parity, they 
will be willing to taper off their side of the 
arms race. 

Unfortunately, however, evidence to sup- 
port such a hope is still lacking. 

Their factories and shipyards are still turn- 
ing out ICBMs and Y-class, missile-firing 
submarines. 

Since the first round of the SALT talks 
opened last fall in Helsinki, the Soviets have 
test-fired more than twice as many strategic 
missiles as we have. 

And, with a gross national product only 
half of ours, the Soviet Union is now out- 
spending us on defense-related research and 
development by a margin of $2 or $3 billion 
@ year. 

As President Nixon told key congressional 
leaders at a White House briefing not long 
ago, “If present trends continue, the United 
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States a very few years hence, will find itself 
clearly in second position—with the Soviet 
Union undisputably the greatest military 
power on the earth.” 

The campaign to tilt the nuclear balance 
of power in the Soviet Union's favor has 
been accompanied by a parallel buildup of 
conventional military capabilities. 

There is a strong Soviet naval presence in 
the Mediterranean. Soviet warships prowl 
the Indian Ocean and, occasionally, the 
waters around Cuba. Helicopter carriers and 
marine infantry units are being added to 
the Soviet fleet, suggesting a growing new 
capability for armed intervention in places 
far removed from the traditional Russian 
sphere of influence. 

It will be a long time, if ever, before Soviet 
seapower is, in the total sense, a match for 
ours. The worry, however, is not that the 
Russians will drive us from the seas, but 
that the buildup may reflect a dangerously 
adventurist mood in the Kremlin. 

Signs of such a mood can be read most 
clearly in the Middle East, where Soviet 
pilots and missile men are playing a direct 
role in the Arab-Israeli confrontation. Re- 
ports that three long-range Soviet bombers 
are now stationed in Ouba are disquieting, 
too. 
In short, it seems that the Nixon Doctrine, 
under which this country is trying to reduce 
its overseas involvements, may coincide un- 
happily with an era of Soviet expansionism. 

The danger is that the Russians will mis- 
read the current mood of neo-isolationism 
in this country for weakness. This, in turn, 
could lead to miscalculations—in the Middle 
East, the Caribbean or elsewhere—which 
could bring on a Big Two confrontation 
which nobody really wants. 

The chances of this happening are all the 
greater if the Soviets are allowed to acquire 
an intimidating edge in the nuclear balance 
of power. It becomes important, therefore, 
that a true balance be maintained. 

The best way of going about this, of course, 
is through an arms control agreement that 
would effectively prevent the balance from 
slipping too far in either direction. 

The Nixon Administration has an obliga- 
tion to try very hard to get such an agree- 
ment—with appropriate safeguards—at the 
SALT talks, 

Failing that, the United States will have 
no choice, as Laird indicated, but to look 
hog its own side of the nuclear power equa- 

on. 

Surely it is in the interest of both coun- 
tries to make the SALT negotiations suc- 
ceed. We and the Russian should have better 
things to do with our money than to pour 
it into an arms race that, in the long run, 
will produce less rather than more security 
for us all. 


[From the Le Monde, Aug. 26, 1970] 
Soviet FLEET IN INDIAN OceaAN—“Procres- 
SIVE” GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY 
(By Michel Tatu) 


An ostensibly innocuous maritime agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the 
southern Indian Ocean island of Mauritius 


has aroused considerable apprehension 
and interest among Western global strate- 


Mauritius, an independent member of the 
British Commonwealth since March 1968, has 
agreed to provide port facilities for Soviet 
trawlers operating in the vast expanse of the 
Indian Ocean east of Madagascar. 

The conclusion of the agreement on July 
14 prompted the British weekly The Econo- 
mist to note that within three years, if things 
went badly, the Soviets could deploy the only 
major navo force between Africa and Singa- 
pore, whereas three years 
& British naval apantin Se ee Vas 

Simultaneously Soviet Admiral of the Fleet 
Sergei Georgievich Gorshkov boasted in 
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Pravda that ships of the fleet now plied all 
the oceans of the world, particularly those 
where the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s vessels were to be found. “The presence 
of our ships ties the imperialists’ hands and 
deprives them of the chance to interfere 
with impunity in the internal affairs of other 
peoples,” he said. 

The accord has shed some light upon the 
true extent of a Soviet naval expansion 
which has long been evident in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic and the Pacific and has 
now reached the Indian Ocean and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the areas most distant from So- 
viet ports by existing sea lanes. 

The government of British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath has exaggerated the signifi- 
cance of the agreement for a specific politi- 
cal purpose—to justify the decision to re- 
sume arms deliveries to South Africa, the 
only military power worthy of the name in 
the southwestern reaches of the Indian 
Ocean. 

In fact, the scope of the pact, as explained 
by The Economist, is modest enough, It also 
grants landing rights to Soviet civil aircraft 
but only for purposes of repatriating the 
trawler crews. No more than fifteen Soviet 
vessels will be permitted to revictual in a 
given year and there has been no provision 
for repairs or refitting. In exchange, the Port 
Louis government is to receive fishing ves- 
sels, one of which has been delivered without 
payment. 


CONVENIENT LINKUP 


Lastly, some presence in the Indian Ocean 
is a virtual necessity for the Soviet Union 
because there is no other place for its 
expanding Atlantic and Pacific fleets to link 
up conveniently. And the more or less 
avowed policy of encircling China must 
make the temptation to bolster Soviet influ- 
ence between Aden and Singapore even 
harder for the Kremlin to resist. 

It is for these reasons that many experts 
feel the Soviets are anxious to see the Suez 
Canal reopened. Ever since the Six Day War, 
it has been evident that the waterway’s clo- 
sure was placing a greater strain on Soviet 
shipping than on the Western oil companies 
whose tankers had reached dimensions ren- 
dering them less and less capable of passing 
through the canal. 

With Soviet supply shipments from the 
Black Sea port of Odessa to Haiphong in 
North Vietnam having to take the long Cape 
route, the argument for reopening the canal 
is no less valid today than it was in 1967. 
But the difference is that the Kremlin is 
now in a much stronger bargaining position. 

Israel, which had refused to countenance 
such an operation so long as its own ship- 
ping was not allowed to use the waterway, 
might be more inclined to cooperate since 
it would provide an additional guarantee 
that the cease-fire would be respected by 
the Egyptians. 

It could be argued that the advent of 
nuclear weapons has invalidated traditional 
concepts of the role of navies in war, as it 
has that of “gunboat diplomacy” in time 
of peace. Nikita Khrushchev took this view, 
dismissing aircraft carriers, as “floating 
coffins” and looking upon cruisers as suited 
only to transport statesmen. But the Cuban 
crisis was a rude awakening, as was so aptly 
expressed in the “never again” of Soviet Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Vasily Kuznetsov to an 
American diplomat in 1962. 

The Soviets had undertaken an ambitious 
intercontinental ballistic missile programme 
only to discover that they lacked the kind of 
conventional naval power necessary to break, 
or at least discourage, the Caribbean block- 
ade imposed by the United States. 

From 1963 the Soviet Navy undertook ex- 
tended patrols into the Atlantic, reaching be- 
yond its formerly imited role of watchdog of 
the Soviet coastline and auxiliary of the 
Red Army. At the same time, the Soviets 
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embarked on a naval expansion programme 
that produced the most modern, if not the 
largest, fleet of fighting ships in the world. 
American Admiral Hyman Rickover re- 
cently noted, by way of example, that while 
no Soviet submarine was more than sixteen 
years old this could be said of only half of 
the American submarine fleet, a third of 
which dated from the Second World War. 
The role of discouraging “imperialist ad- 
ventures” is a highly developed one in the 
Mediterranean,- where at certain times the 
Soviet fleet is numerically stronger, if it 
does not have greater firepower, than the 
United States Sixth Fleet. The United Arab 
Republic has been the chief beneficiary to 
date but other regimes have also derived cer- 
tain advantages at times: When King Idris 
of Libya was overthrown on September 1, 
1969, Soviet ships took up stations along the 
Libyan coastline, while others shadowed Sixth 
Fleet and Nato units more closely than usual. 


THWARTING THE MARINES 


Certainly, there is no reason why the 
Soviets should not turn the tables on adver- 
saries who have frequently abused their 
naval supremacy in the past. In a manner of 
speaking, they are pitting their “progressive 
gunboats” against the “reactionary” war- 
ships of the Americans and the British. 

Landings of the type carried out by the 
United States in Lebanon in 1958 and in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965 would be more 
hazardous, if not entirely out of the ques- 
tion, today. On the other hand, a landing by 
Soviet “marines” to support some “progres- 
sive” regime or to help some minority fac- 
tion in a power struggle is no longer incon- 
ceivable. 

More generally, and despite what has thus 
far been the Kremlin’s extreme caution, the 
risk of a local clash turning into a con- 
frontation between the two Super Powers is 
increasing. The danger is all the greater 
since the quest for influence for influence’s 
sake quickly becomes a matter of defending 
established privileges, which in their turn 
become national security imperatives, to say 
nothing of upholding the prestige of the 
fi 


ag. 
The Soviet Union has still not completed 
its apprenticeship as a great power. 


EXPANSION LIKELY 


There was no question of inserting a mili- 
tary clause in the document; Prime Minis- 
ter Sewoosagur Ramgoolam has offered 
London specific reassurances on this point. 
In any case, Soviet initiatives in the region 
are far too recent for them to have achieved 
this sort of tangible result. 

Soviet penetration began with an ocean- 
ographic survey expedition in 1967. The fol- 
lowing year, & cruiser and two dispatch ves- 
sels of the Soviet Pacific Fleet called at the 
Iraqi Persian Gulf port of Umm Qasr. The 
rhythm of these visits has been stepped up 
since that time, but the permanent strength 
of the Soviet Navy in the area—apart from 
the electronic trawlers gathering intelligence 
data—has never exceeded fourteen vessels, 
including submarines. 

The fact remains that this presence is 
clearly more than symbolic, and a number 
of things point to its expansion. 

In the first place, while Mr. Heath has re- 
versed former Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son's decision to withdraw all British forces 
from east of Suez by 1971, he in fact only 
plans to maintain limited forces in the 
area. 

Secondly, the route around the Cape of 
Good Hope has become a trading lane of 
capital importance for the Western nations 
since the 1967 closing of the Suez Canal, 
and whatever happens it will remain vital 
to shipping since the giant oil tankers would 
have to continue to take “the long way 
around” even if the canal were to reopen. 
These conditions invest the area east of 
Africa with a new strategic importance. 
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Considerable funds were allocated for the 
training and deployment of this newly-cre- 
ated battle fleet. The exercises carried out 
simultaneously in the Atlantic and Pacific 
last April 14 to May 6 under the code-name 
“Ocean” were described by the Soviet De- 
fence Ministry organ Krasnaya Zvezda as 
“the biggest manoeuvres in military his- 
 Rotwithatanding the “class” colouring 
that characterizes all official Soviet pro- 
nouncements, the role assigned this new 
naval power bears a striking resemblance 
to that given the fleets of the great maritime 
powers of the past. 

SHOW THE RUSSIAN FLAG 


Admiral Vladimir Kasatonov, Deputy 
Commander of the Soviet Navy, defined 
these duties in a recent Krasnaya Zvezda in- 
terview as “mounting the guard on all the 
oceans of the world, wherever national in- 
terests of the strengthening of our coun- 
try’s International authority demand it.” 

For Admiral Gorshkov, the Soviet Navy 
is both “an impressive dissuasive factor in 
the path of imperialist adventures,” and a 
“symbol of fraternity and aid to friendly 
peoples,” the whole guaranteeing “the inter- 
ests of the Soviet state on the seas and the 
oceans.” 

In short, the Soviets are proving to be 
worthy heirs to the historical “show the 
flag” policy devised by the British Admiral- 
ty in its imperial heyday. Soviet warships 
paid official visits to the ports of thirty-six 
countries in 1969 and the figure for 1970 
should be considerably higher. 


[From the Sunday Star, Oct. 4, 1970] 


POWER OF THE Soviets: LAND, SEA AND 
NUCLEAR 


(By Orr Kelly) 


In July 1962 the Soviet Navy conducted an 
ambitious naval exercise in the North At- 
lantic and Norwegian Sea, Participating were 
four surface warships, none of them carrying 
missiles, and about 20 diesel-powered at- 
tack submarines. 

In April of this year, the Soviet Navy car- 
ried out another exercise, This time, there 
were some 200 vessels involved in global 
operations coordinated from Moscow. 

In 1962, at the time of the Cuban missile 
crisis, the Soviet Union had only a tenth the 
number of intercontinental missiles possessed 
by the United States. 

Today, it has surpassed the United States 
in both number of missile launchers and 
total megatonnage, and its force appears to 
be growing rapidly. 

In both Czechoslovakia and the Middle 
East, Soviet military leaders have shown 
they have the airplanes and the organiza- 
tional ability to move with great rapidity and 
without . This was true not only of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 but 
also of the movement of new types of mis- 
Siles into the Middle East this spring. 

What does it all mean? 

Probably even the Kremlin is not sure. 

The increasing number of Soviet ships in- 
dicates a clear intention to become the world’s 
No. 1 sea power. 

In strategic nuclear power, the increase in 
strength has been equally dramatic. But the 
purpose is not clear to Western analysts and 
probably is not clearly agreed upon in 
Moscow. 

RESEARCH GROWING 


In conventional land and air power, the 
apparent effort has been to increase quality 
of euipment and training—while sacrificing 
somewhat in numbers. 

Although there is some disagreement in this 
country, the Soviet research and development 
effort in military equipment and space ap- 
pears to be growing rapidly, and to many in 
Washington this is by far the most worrisome 
aspect of Soviet activity. 
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Russia's decision to build a “blue water 
navy” apparently was made as early as the 
mid-1950s and was reinforced by the success- 
ful use of American seapower in the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. 

Last April, the global exercise, code-named 
Okean—the Russian word for ocean—clearly 
demonstrated that the Soviet navy is fast 
approaching the U.S. Navy. 

Ships involved in the exercise included two 
new helicopter carriers, the Moskva and the 
Leningrad, impressive numbers of nuclear- 
powered submarines, guided missile cruisers 
of the Kresta and Kynda classes and a large 
number of modern escort vessels. 

During the exercise, long-range bombers 
flew from the northern Soviet Union non- 
stop to Cuba. Shortly after the exercise 
ended, a Kresta class cruiser, a Kanin class 
destroyer and three submarines, one of them 
nuclear powered, cruised through the Carib- 
bean and the Gulf of Mexico, within less 
than 50 miles of the American coast. 

Portions of another small Soviet naval task 
force—the third in a year—have just com- 
pleted another visit to Cuba and the Carib- 
bean. 

But nowhere has the increase in Soviet sea- 
power been more dramatic than in the Medi- 
terranean. 


As recently as early 1967, the Soviet pres- 
ence in what has, since the end of World 
War II, often seemed like an American lake, 
normally consisted of a handful of unim- 
pressive vessels. 

Since the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, 
however, the Soviet fleet has frequently 
equaled and sometimes exceeded the size of 
the American Sixth Fleet. Last September 
there were some 70 Soviet ships in the 
Mediterranean. 

The major difference between the two 
fleets—and it is a major difference—is that 
the Sixth Fleet has two carriers and the 
Soviet fleet has none. 

To compensate for its lack of carrier-based 
air power, the Soviet navy has gone heavily 
for guided missiles to extend the firing range 
of its ships. This was a giant step toward 
catching up. 

But a missile-equipped fleet will almost 
certainly lose in a fight with carrier-based 
air power. So, to be effective, the fleet 
equipped only with missiles must strike first, 
and with devastating force. 

The lack of sea-based air power virtually 
compels the Russians to seek land air bases 
along the Mediterranean shore of North 
Africa and on out to the Atlantic. The mili- 
tary necessity to acquire these bases will 
almost certainly contribute to turmoil around 
the Mediterranean for years to come, officials 
here say. 

In recent years, Russia has had more sub- 
marines than any other nation. But until 
recently, the subs were designed primarily for 
defensive purposes in the waters close to the 
Soviet homeland. 

Now, they not-only have vastly more sub- 
marines than any other nation, but have be- 
gun to deploy them far from home—operat- 
ing for months, for example, in the South 
Atlantic. 

What the world knows about Soviet nuclear 
power comes almost entirely from the Ameri- 
can Defense Department. No other nation has 
the satellites and other devices for detecting 
missile tests and installations and for assess- 
ing what they mean. 

There is every reason to believe that when 
the Pentagon releases information about 
Soviet missile tests or deployment it Is sure 
of its facts and tells the truth. There is less 
certainty that the Pentagon tells all it knows, 
that it releases enough information to put 
the facts in perspective or that ite interpre- 
tation of intelligence is always valid. 

The facts made available by the Defense 
Department support the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union is pursuing a vigorous program 
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of testing and installing both offensive and 
defensive missiles. 


FOCUS ON 559 


The attention of Pentagon experts has 
focused for the last five years on the big SS9 
missile, which the Russians haye been in- 
stalling at an average rate of about 50 a 
year and which they are apparently still 
continuing to install, with the total now 
approaching 300. 

The SS9 was first thought to be a “city 
killer” because it was capable of carrying a 
25 megaton warhead—big enough to destroy 
a city but too big and expensive for any other 
purpose. 

But the United States doesn’t have any- 
thing like 300 cities big enough to require 
such a massive weapon for their destruction. 

Why, then, are the Russians willing to pay 
$30 million each to continue deploying such 
huge missiles? 

One reason may be that they had an SS9 
production line and found this the quickest 
way to catch up with the United States in 
numbers of missiles. 

But another more ominous. purpose sug- 
gested itself to American experts. If the SS9 
were fitted with three five-megaton war- 
heads—a technique the Soviets have been 
testing for more than two years—then the 
SS9 might be used in.a surprise attack on the 
American Minuteman missile force. In this 
sense, it would be a first-strike weapon. 

Further confusing the situation, the Rus- 
sians have recently conducted tests which ap- 
pear to have perfected a new warhead sys- 
tem for the SS11 missile. Smaller than the 
SS9, it is a Mquid-fueled missile about the 
same size as the solid-fueled American 
Minuteman and probably is designed to carry 
a warhead of about one megaton. 

The Russians have about 800 of the smaller 
missiles, most of them SS—11, but also in- 
cluding an increasing number of the solid- 
fueled SS-13, and they might have more than 
1,000 within the next two years, according 
to Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird. 

American officials are now convinced, from 
what they have seen of Soviet SS-11 tests 
conducted this summer, that two new war- 
heads have been developed for the missile. 
One is a single warhead with penetration aids 
designed to help get through defensive radar. 
The other is a triple warhead like that on the 
SS-9, but smaller. 

These smaller missiles are relatively inac- 
curate and are thus not a strong threat to 
the Minuteman force. But if their accuracy 
were increased—which is technically feasi- 
ble—they would be. 

If the Soviets continue to build SS—0s and 
equip them with multiple warheads, or if 
they improve the accuracy of their SS-11s, 
then their missile force could become a seri- 
ous threat to the American Minuteman deter- 
rent force. 

The most convincing indication that these 
missiles will not become a major threat to 
Minuteman (aside from the hopes for an 
agreement in the strategic arms limitation 
talks) is the expense involved in going back 
and fitting the existing 225 SS—9s with triple 
warheads and in providing hundreds of 
SS-lls with new guidance systems. 

At the same time Russia is expanding its 
land-based missile force, it is building a mis- 
sile submarine force patterned very closely 
after the American Polaris fleet. 

The Polaris fleet is considered very much 
a second strike force—d to survive 
any kind of surprise attack and then to strike 
back with devastating force. But Pentagon 
experts worry that a Soviet submarine force 
could also be used as part of a surprise at- 
tack by destroying American bombers before 
they could take off. 

Even in the most successful surprise at- 
tack, at least some American missiles—espe- 
cially those on station under the seas—would 
be expected to survive. 
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Whether or not the attack was a success 
would then hinge on how many of the re- 
maining missiles could be intercepted by the 
Soviet antiballistic missile defense system. 

Now installed around Moscow are 64 
launchers for the Galosh ABM missile. It is 
a big missile, like the American Spartan, and 
is designed to intercept incoming warheads 
in space, far from the target—thus providing 
an area defense for the Soviet capital and 
much of its industrial heartland. 

Unlike the American Safeguard system, the 
Galosh launchers are designed to be reloaded 
and to fire more than once. American officials 
have not revealed how many warheads they 
might attempt to intercept, but the reload- 
ing capability indicates it would be at least 
128. 

The missiles in the Galosh system would be 
guided by a large phased array radar the 
Pentagon has nicknamed the Doghouse. 

In addition, the Russians have deployed six 
even larger radar sets facing toward the 
United States, China and the seas where 
Polaris submarines are deployed. These ra- 
dars, given the nickname of Henhouse, would 
provide early warning of incoming missiles. 

The fear of Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., director 
of defense research and engineering, and 
other Defense officials is that the numerous 
SA-5 anti-aircraft missiles already deployed, 
or some newer form of missile, might be 
quickly hooked up to the Henhouse radar 
systems to create a vastly expanded ABM 
capable of destroying hundreds of surviving 
American missiles after a surprise attack. 

Few American experts seriously believe that 
the Soviets have set themselves a date and are 
working toward an actual surprise attack on 
this country. Much more likely is that they 
hope to use their large nuclear force for 
political advantage. 

By far the most impressive demonstration 
of Soviet military doctrine—and the ability 
to carry it out—-was the lightning thrust into 
Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1968. While 
some western analysts now believe the inva- 
sion demonstrated some serious deficiencies 
in the Soviet forces—deficiencies that would 
have become apparent if there had been any 
serious resistance—the possibility that the 
same kind of thrust could be directed against 
West Germany, Romania or Yugoslavia wor- 
ries western military leaders. 

The Soviet army now totals about 2 mil- 
lion men, organized in about 148 divisions. In 
contrast to an American division of about 
15,000 men, the Russians have 10,500 men in 
a mechanized infantry division, 8,500 men in 
a tank division and 7,000 men in an airborne 
division. 

While there have apparently been some 
shifts of strength toward the Chinese border, 
Soviet military strength still leans heavily 
toward the west. 

The size of both the army and the tank 
force has declined somewhat in recent years, 
probably as a result of both budget pressures 
and a desire to emphasize quality. Since 1960 
the army strength has declined from 2.5 mil- 
lion men to 2 million, and the number of 
tanks has dropped from 35,000 to 32,150. 

There is no reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians are planning a surprise attack on West- 
ern Europe. But western military planners 
are ly concerned about the political 
leverage the large Warsaw Pact forces provide 
in an age of nuclear parity. 

The Soviet fighter airplane force now num- 
bers about 3,400 representing a decline in 
numbers but an improvement in quality. 
Most of the planes have relatively short range 
which means they are useful in a defensive 
role or for close air support of ground troops. 

By the best American estimates, the Soviet 
Union is spending in the neighborhood of $60 
billion a year on military and space projects. 
This is roughly the same as the United States 
is spending, without including the costs of 
the war in Vietnam. Since the Soviet gross 
national product is about half that of the 
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U.S., military expenditures amount to about 
15 percent of the GNP, compared with about 
T percent in the United States. 

A significant difference between the ex- 
penditures in the two nations, however, is 
that the Russians pay their soldiers less. So, 
while a third of the U.S. budget goes to the 
troops, only a sixth of the Soviet budget is 
used for personnel costs. This means more 
money is available for research, engineering 
development and production of new equip- 
ment. 

Foster, the Pentagon research chief, has es- 
timated that the Russians are now spending 
25 percent more than the Defense Depart- 
ment, the space agency and the Atomic 
Energy Commission on research, and that 
their effort is growing by 10 to 13 percent a 
year while the American effort has been 
shrinking each year, Foster and many other 
American experts, both in and out of the De- 
fense Department, agree that this is the one 
area in which Soviet leadership can be clearly 
decisive. Foster has gone so far as to say that 
the United States “can’t survive’’ unless its 
research and development effort is superior to 
that of the Russians. 

This picture of Soviet strength—growing 
nuclear and seapower, a stable but increas- 
ingly important conventional ground force, 
and a vigorous research and development ef- 
fort—serves as the backdrop for the current 
debate in Congress over the 1971 defense 
budget and the less visible debate within the 
administration over the 1972 budget and the 
five-year defense plan that will determine the 
shave of this nation's defenses into the mid- 
1970s. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1970] 
THREAT OF Russian Navy Grows 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WasnincrTon, June 24.—This is the first of 
several reports based on five days of annual 
global strategy discussions at the United 
States Naval War college in Newport, RI., 
which this reporter participated in. 

Rarely does a reporter, usually confined to 
an observer role, enjoy such a privilege. He 
and other civilians, most of them honestly 
meriting the description of distinguished in 
their fields, were invited to join with military 
leaders, up to the highest rank, in the frank- 
est of debates on the future security of the 
nation in a perilous world. 

The discussions were “classified.” Each 
participant was cleared for security up to 
“secret” and pledged to disclose no informa- 
tion gathered at closed sessions. Moreover, 
the “no attribution” rule was in effect, mean- 
ing that no speaker could be quoted by name. 

These injunctions permitted a free flow of 
ideas, an uninhibited exchange of divergent 
viewpoints. No other nation would permit 
such a unique confrontation of military- 
civilian opinion. It was noteworthy that 
junior officers, in this atmosphere, did not 
hesitate at times to dispute their superiors. 
No consensus was reached, but an illumi- 
nating insight was provided, valuable to all, 
into the staggering problems faced by the 
United States as it seeks to protect its vital 
interests in the crisis climate which has 
endured for a quarter century without abate- 
ment. 

The one major impression that emerged 
was profoundly disturbing. Others, more 
comforting, will be discussed in following 
columns, 

Every participant, without exception, was 
gravely concerned about the growing naval 
might of Russia in all the oceans of the 
world and a corresponding surge upward of 
its martitime fleet strength. This develop- 
ment coincides with cutbacks in United 
States set forces and a rapidly declining mer- 
chant marine. 

Russia, spending its defense dollars far 
differently from the United States, has en- 
gaged in a crash naval expansion program. It 
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now has more than 125 ships deployed away 
from the homeland and is developing deep 
sea, mobile striking forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Caribbean, and the Indian Ocean. 

Our navy, under budget pressures affecting 
all the armed forces, is in the process of in- 
activating more than 100 ships, about one- 
ninth of its total ship strength. 

In merchant shipping, the logical backbone 
of armed forces in war, the Soviet Union will 
soon surpass the American merchant marine, 
now less than one-fifth of the size of our 
World War II fleet and deteriorating. Russia 
plans to double its tonnage in the next de- 
cade. Seven out of 10 of its ships are less than 
10 years old while four out of five United 
States-flag vessels are 25. years or older. 

Under the Nixon doctrine, pronounced by 
the President at Guam, the United States is 
retreating to what has been called a “blue 
water strategy” while Russia is advancing to 
it. The navy has been told, in effect that the 
Nixon doctrine places a priority on its role 
while its effectiveness is being reduced, It has 
been warned that it “must do more with less.” 

When will this changing naval balance in 
favor of Russia lead to soviet attempts to end 
the historic freedom of the seas? The general 
feeling is that the year 1974 may be a target 
date. 

Will Russia then conclude that it will be 
safe to try again in Cuba, fortified by a nu- 
clear and naval capability it did not possess 
when it sought to convert the island into a 
missile base in 1962? Its boldness in American 
waters was demonstrated by a recent invasion 
of the Gulf of Mexico and missile ship ma- 
neuvers within 60 miles of New Orleans. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, July 26, 1970] 
ADMIRAL Pears SOVIET MILITARY SUPERIORITY 

Wasuinoton, July 25—Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover says the Soviet Union could start 
history’s biggest war tomorrow and “I am 
frankly not confident of the outcome of such 
a war would be in our favor.” 

Admiral Rickover often is called the fa- 
ther of the nuclear submarine and is a long- 
time champion of an expanded United States 
Navy. 

He said also in congressional testimony 
released tonight that the Soviet Union will 
surpass the United States in the total num- 
ber of atomic-powered submarines by the end 
of the year and may already have done so. 

“PATEFUL TESTIMONY” 

In what he called the “most fateful testi- 
mony I have ever given,” Admiral Rickover 
scored congressional advocates of reduced 
defense spending, said America’s military 
posture is seriously deteriorating and de- 
clared: “These are cold hard facts yet they 
are ignored by those who call for what 
amounts to unilateral disarmament.” 

Admiral Rickover’s comments were made 
in testimony before the House-Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and released with 
the opening of Senate debate on the $19.2 
billion military procurement authorization 
bill. 

That measure contains funds for a num- 
ber of new weapons systems—including nu- 
clear submarines and other advanced naval 
vessels. 

“All of the evidence we have from our best 
sources indicates that the Soviets are main- 
taining their tremendous pace in submarine 
design and that by the end of this year they 
will probably be ahead of us in the number 
of nuclear submarines,” Admiral Rickover 
said at one point. 

Admiral Rickover said that, as of the time 
of his testimony, the U.S. submarine force 
was composed of 146 operational submarines 
including 46 nuclear powered attack sub- 
marines, 59 diesel-powered attack submarines 
and 41 nuclear-powered Polaris ballistic mis- 
sile submarines. 

As of that date, he said, the Soviet Union 
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had 355 submarines about 75 of them nu- 
clear-powered and about 280 of them diesel- 
powered. 

He said about 20 of the 50 Soviet ballistic- 
missile-firing submarines are nuclear-pow- 
ered. 

PESSIMISTIC VIEW 

But at another point he said that estimate 
might be too conservative: “If we knew the 
precise status of all their submarines we 
might find they are ahead of us right now. 

“In a concerted effort to achieve world 
naval superiority, the Soviets have built the 
world's largest most modern submarine con- 
struction facilities and now have a total sub- 
marine fleet—both nuclear and diesel-pow- 
ered—that is three times larger than the 
American,” Admiral Rickover said. 

He said the Soviet Union is concentrating 
its efforts at building a nuclear submarine 
fleet of the Polaris type, a vessel capable of 
carrying up to 16 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 


[From the New York Times, Oct 4, 1970] 


Untrep STATES SEES SOVIET GAIN In NUCLEAR- 
SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


(By Neil Sheehan) 


WasHINGTon, October 3.—The controversy 
over whether the Russians are building a 
submarine base in Cuba is, in the view of 
military analysts, obscuring a significant ad- 
vance by the Soviet Union in nuclear striking 
power. 

For more than six months the Russians 
have been operating new Polaris-type bal- 
listic-missile submarines off the eastern coast 
of the United States and possibly in the 
Caribbean. 

This fact alone would have been enough 
to nullify whatever President John F. Ken- 
nedy gained in military strategy by going to 
the brink of thermo-nuclear war eight years 
ago to force the removal of land-based Rus- 
sian missiles from Cuba, regardless of sub- 
stantial advances in intercontinental-bal- 
listic-missile installations. 

And aside from the questions of whether 
the Russians are building what amounts to a 
naval base at the Cuban port of Cienfuegos 
and whether the Nixon Administration 
should have made an international issue of 
the matter at this time, the military analysts 
believe the pattern of Soviet naval activity in 
the Caribbean clearly ihdicates that the 
Russians intend to use Cuba to serve the 
submarines and to keep them on station off 
the United States for extended periods. 


SIXTEEN MISSILES CARRIED 


Each of these nuclear submarines termed 
the Yankee class by the United States Navy, 
carries 16 ballistic missiles whose atomic war- 
heads can be launched from under the water 
at targets about 1,500 miles away. 

If these submarines moved in close from 
their normal cruising range, far out in the 
Atlantic, the missiles could cover every city 
from the East Coast to the Kansas-Colorado 
line and all of the population centers of east- 
ern Canada. 

From the Caribbean their range covers an 
expanse of cities and industry from El Paso, 
Texas, the Southwest, to Topeka, in the Mid- 
west, to Pittsburgh and Washington. 

Closer in, from the Gulf of Mexico, the 
missiles encompass most of the United States 
heartland in a fan. that swings from the 
southeastern corner of California to North 
Dakota and to New York. 

The Yankee-class submarines are the first 
of a fleet the Soviets began building three 
years ago with the objective of eventually 
matching the United States’ 41 Polaris-mis- 
sile submarines. They represent the Russians’ 
first advanced submarine ballistic-missile 
force. 

While still not nearly as advanced as the 
Polaris boats, which can hurl multiple nu- 
clear warheads of about 2,500 miles, the Yan- 
kee-class Submarines are an effective counter 
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to the Polaris submarines stations close to 
the Soviet Union, in the Mediterranean. 

Evidence of several nonnuclear submarines 
has been reported off shore periodically, but 
the Yankee-class submarines were first de- 
tected moving into the western Atlantic six 
months to a year ago, the military analyst 
said. Since then two, and possibly three, of 
them have operated there on and off, they 
said. 

The Pentagon announced last April that 
one Yankee-class submarine had been de- 
tected cruising 1,200 to 1,500 miles off the 
East Coast. Since then the Defense Depart- 
ment has said nothing about the periodic 
operations of several Yankee-class subma- 
rines much closer to the coast. 

None have so far been noticed in the Carib- 
bean, but the analysts pointed out that they 
could have operated undetected. The analysts 
believe that the appearance of these boats 
and a more definite pattern of Soviet naval 
activity in the Caribbean are directly 
connected. 

Twice this year Soviet naval task forces, 
including a submarine tender, have visited 
Cuba for about a month, calling at Cienfue- 
gos and Havana. 

The tender that accompanied the most 
recent task force, which arrived at the be- 
ginning of September, has remained in Cien- 
fuegos Harbor although most of the other 
ships have departed. 

The Soviets have gradually displayed more 
advanced types of submarines during visits 
to Cuba. Last year only torpedo-carrying sub- 
marines that attack ships or other subma- 
rines appeared, This year, for the first time, 
an Echo-II-class nuclear-powered subma- 
rine, which can hurl a nuclear warhead 400 
miles, came to the surface and joined a visit- 
ing task force. 

The military analysts believe that all this 
means that the Russians intend to use the 
large harbor at Cienfuegos as a sheltered 
anchorage for a tender that will service the 
Yankee-class submarines. Aside from the 
tender, the Soviets need little more than 
possibly a small facility ashore to house the 
submarine crews and provide them with 
recreation. 

Recently the Pentagon reported evidence 
of construction activity ashore at Cienfuegos, 
and a White House official followed this up 
with a warning to the Soviet Union against 
installing a strategic submarine base in Cuba. 

Subsequently, after hearing secret testi- 
mony from defense intelligence officers, Sen- 
ator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, 
termed the evidence of construction activity 
they presented “inconclusive” and. . . 
against inflammatory charges.” 

Military analysts say they are not sure what 
the new construction ashore at Cienfuegos 
signifies, but they say it could be a small fa- 
cility for submarine-crew housing and rec- 
reation. If it is not, they note that the Rus- 
silans could accomplish their purposes by 
keeping a large tender and one or two more 
ships in Cienfuegos and building nothing 
ashore. 

In short, the analysts think the Russians 
do not need, and may not want, any large 
base at Cienfuegos for the Yankee-~-class 
boats, 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 25, 1970] 


Russia's FLEET Grows From MOUSE TO 
MONSTER 


(By Arthur Veysey) 


Lonpon, October 24.—Ten years ago So- 
viet warships rarely ventured into the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Ships being transferred from 
the Baltic Sea fleet at Leningrad to the Arctic 
Ocean fleet at Murmansk seemed to scurry 
warily past Norway. 

Today Soviet admirals boast: “The So- 
viet navy can be seen in all parts of the 
world’s oceans.” The North Atlantic is its 
training area. 
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CHARTS SHOW GROWTH 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization charts 
of Soviet exercises reveal the slow, steady 
naval penetration. 

The Soviet fleet dared its first North At- 
lantic probe in July, 1961. Eight warships 
and four submarines with supporting craft 
assembled halfway down the Norwegian 
coast and carried out a brief test of its abili- 
ties to intercept NATO forces heading for 
the Arctic and Murmansk. 

The maneuvers were repeated the next 
year on a much bigger scale that involved 20 
submarines and dozens of planes. Russia be- 
gan regular transfer of ships during the year 
between the Arctic-Baltic fleets and the 
Black Sea flotilla. 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev gave the So- 
viet navy its first truly important task in 
October, 1962—to deliver missiles to Cuba. 
President Kennedy interposed America’s At- 
lantic fleet. The Soviet navy’s inadequacies 
were exposed, and it withdrew. 


ORDERS MORE SHIPS 


The Kremlin vowed that the humiliation 
would never happen again. It authorized the 
navy to build missile ships that could sink 
NATO warships. It ordered helicopter ships 
that could search out and destroy NATO 
submarines and also lift troops ashore. 

It decreed the construction of submarines 
that could range the world and sink the 
cargo ships which maintain NATO's life. It 
ordered still more submarines that could 
lurk off American coasts laden with city- 
destroying nuclear explosives. 

The Soviet Navy grew strong enough 
within a year to carry out exercises all the 
way around Britain. Electronic-equipped 
trawlers listened night and day trying to 
trail the Scotland-based American Navy Po- 
laris submarines and learn how they main- 
tain constant contact with the White House. 

FORMS MIDEAST FLEET 

The Soviet Navy had enough new ships 
by 1964 to form a Mediterranean Sea fleet 
and also to send warships to Cuban waters. 
The fleet included the first Russian missile 
cruiser. The buildup increased in 1965 and 
1966. 

The first helicopter carrier, the Moskva, 
gave the Soviet Mediterranean fleet the 
ability to send troops ashore in 1968. 

Young arm officers in Libya deposed the 
ailing, absent King Idris, in 1969. He had 
received his throne and the nation’s inde- 
pendence as a gift of Britain and the United 
States. The American and Soviet fleets hur- 
ried to Tripoli. Neither intervened, but NATO 
lost its last harbors and airfields on the 
southern Mediterranean coast and also Eu- 
rope’s biggest source of oil that did not re- 
quire long ocean haulage. 

The NATO charts from 1967 onward show 
rapid proliferation of Soviet exercises in 
the North Atlantic. In 1969 the maneuvers 
spread across the Atlantic into the Carib- 
bean. Unshown are similar penetrations into 
other oceans and the lairs of the missile sub- 
marines off American coasts, 

The American active fleet had 932 ships 
two years ago. Today it has 743. Proposed 
Congressional budget cuts could reduce the 
number to 500. 

Monthly, the Soviet fleets become bigger 
and stronger as the admirals carry out the 
Kremlin’s edict: “Remove the traditional 
preserves of the American and British 
navies.” 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 16, 1970] 
RUSSIANS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

It used to be the British who were always 
vitally concerned lest the Suez Canal be 
closed and the Royal Navy and the mer- 
chant fleet thereby denied the Middle East 
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route to the Persian Gulf, India, and the 
Far East. 

However, since the canal’s forced closure 
during the 1967 Arab-Israel war it is the 
Soviet Union, rather than the British and 
Americans, who seem to stand to gain most 
if it is reopened. So long as it remains blocked 
the Soviet Union's so-called “east of 
Suez” policy has little chance of success. 

In the past few years the number of West- 
ern books, monographs, and journal articles 
concerned with the vast, diffuse area called 
the Indian Ocean has swelled enormously. 
The reasons for this outpouring have little 
to do with the domestic and foreign policies 
of Pakistan, India, and Indonesia, which sur- 
round the extensive littoral. 

Indeed, one of the ironies of the present 
situation is the relative passivity and impo- 
tence of these countries in comparison to the 
prestige and presumed power they possessed 
during the heyday of third world alignment 
and nonalignment in the 1950's. Instead, the 
cause for interest and concern among West- 
erners has to do with the changing relation- 
ships in great power behavior and capabili- 
ties and the potential effect this may have 
upon the perceptions and realities of the 
great power balance. 

THREE EVENTS SIGNIFICANT 


Three related evente are significant. 

First, and most important, the Soviet 
Union has come to be seen as a potential 
challenger to traditional American and Brit- 
ish political and military hegemony over 
much of the ocean and in many of the sur- 
rounding countries. 

The second event refers to the decisions by 
the British Government in the period 1966- 
70 to pave the way for the eventual with- 
drawal of the last vestiges of permanent Brit- 
ish maritime power from the “east of Suez” 
area. (The latest announcement of the Heath 
government that this process is to be partially 
reversed cannot be seen as having any mean- 
ingful long-term implications for the area 
as a whole, The sums of money the British 
are prepared to pay for this capability is 
negligible.) 

The British withdrawal is related to the 
third event, namely, the unwillingness of the 
United States since 1968 to consider expand- 
ing its naval forces in the Indian Ocean to 
fill the so-called “vacuum” left by the 
British. 

Thus, the assumption is that the Soviet 
Union will move to replace Western powers 
in an area that has great economic, politi- 
cal, and strategic significance for the West- 
ern alliance and Japan. The Soviet challenge 
is documented and described in several ways. 

The growth of overall Soviet naval strength 
and the willingness of the Soviet Navy 
to conduct exercises outside traditional 
Soviet waters in the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Pacific is seen as 
a precursor for the eventual establishment 
of a Soviet naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean area. 

TRADE A FURTHER INDUCEMENT 

Increasing Soviet trade with Malaysia and 
Singapore, major commercial agreements 
with Iran and continuing good relations with 
Yemen and South Yemen provide further 
ammunition for those who wish to draw at- 
tention to the Soviet challenge. 

In East Africa the Soviet Union has sup- 
plied arms to Somalia and Uganda, has of- 
fered arms to Kenya and Tanzania, and its 
Navy has visited several African ports. In 
connection with these trends, the current 
British Government has tried to argue that 
& resumption of arms sales to South Africa 
is necessary to retain the Simonstown naval 
base which, in turn, is seen in the strategic 
context of the growing Soviet “threat” to 
the Cape route. 

What is the validity of some or all of these 
Propositions? 

Before attempting to offer any explana- 
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tions or answers it is important to be clear 
on two points: 

The first has to do with the meaning of 
the phrase “the strategic importance of the 
Indian Ocean area.” 

The second concerns our ability to predict 
the likely future course of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Prof. T. B. Millar, of the Australian Na- 
tional University, has written: “Strategy in 
an extensive oceanic environment does not 
involve the control of the sea itself, but of 
specific points of importance in or around it, 
of access to and routes between them for 
purposes of trade, or acquisition of supplies, 
or the movement of military force, or main- 

communications. .. . It has begun to 
involve competition for control of the ocean 
bed, where mineral resources may be ex- 
ploited, and where secret subterranean homes 
can be found for weapons of destruction or 
instruments of intelligence.” 

If we accept Professor Millar’s inclusive 
definition, it can be argued that to control 
the Indian Ocean for various purposes a na- 
tion does not need to deploy huge naval 
forces and keep them on constant patrol. 
Rather the strategy would be to seek secure 
bases in East Africa, the Red Sea, the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Indian subcontinent, the 
Malay peninsula, and Indonesia. 

In addition to these requirements it would 
be esesntial to ensure unrestricted sea ac- 
cess to the area via either the Cape route, 
or the Suez Canal, or the Straits of Malacca 
or through the Indonesian archipelago or, 
ideally, through all four approaches. 

RISKS CERTAINLY CONSIDERED 


To what extent the Soviet Union can 
achieve all or some of these objectives will 
be considered following the second caveat 
which has to do with Soviet intentions. 

Despite the excellence of much Western 
scholarship on matters relating to Soviet 
foreign policy, attempts to forecast future 
Soviet behavior still fall within the purview 
of the “arts” rather than the “sciences.” 
No one knows with any certainty the degree 
to which the current Soviet leadership has 
decided upon a policy of strategic ascendancy 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Some Soviet leaders have surely consid- 
ered some of the risks involved. An exten- 
sion of power and presence can often lead 
to an overextension of commitments, and 
parallel policy dilemmas; the current eco- 
nomic costs to the Soviet Union of expand- 
ing simultaneously its naval forces, its stra- 
tegic nuclear forces, and main’ at a 
high degree of readiness its 30 divisions 
along the Chinese bortler must be huge. 

To say with any certainty that the Soviet 
Union has a coherent, long-term Indian 
Ocean strategy that fits into neat dynamic 
models of the balance of power is simply 
not possible. 

It is possible, though, to be more precise 
and accurate about short-run Soviet capabil- 
ities, as distinct from Soviet intentions, and 
thereby make some predictions concerning 
long-run Soviet capabilities. 

CONSTRAINTS NOT PERMANENT 

The primary instrument of existing and 
future Soviet military power in the Indian 
Ocean must be the air and sea components 
of the Soviet Navy. As of this moment the 
Soviet Union's naval capabilities in the area 
are almost nonexistent. 

For a start, the secure access routes are 
not available; the Suez Canal remains closed; 
the United States Seventh Fleet dominates 
the South China Sea and the western ap- 
proaches to the area; the British still retain 
a Small land, sea, and air capability in Singa- 
pore; the Cape route remains a Western 
enclave. 

Second, despite growing relations with the 
local powers, the Soviet Union has no secure 
naval base along the littoral. 

Third, the Soviet Union has very little ex- 
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perience at operating major naval task 
forces for long periods of time thousands 
of miles from its home ports. 

Fourth, the current Soviet Navy possesses 
no sea-based, fixed-wing, air capability and 
needs to rely on land-based aircraft to con- 
duct vital reconnaissance missions. This 
limitation seriously constrains the flexibility 
of Soviet naval forces. 

However, these constraints could gradu- 
ally be removed. If the Suez Canal were 
opened and the Soviet Union retained he- 
gemony over Egypt, the Soviet Navy would 
not only have the ability to move from the 
Mediterranean in to the Indian Ocean, it 
would also be in a far stronger position to 
establish bases in South Yemen and thereby 
control the Red Sea, and perhaps even ven- 
ture into the Persian Gulf and pose an im- 
plicit threat to European and Japanese oil 
supplies. 

If India were to grant the Soviet Union 
guaranteed base rights, the Soviet Navy 
could probably build up its own workshops 
and thereby achieve a certain level of self- 
sufficiency for an Indian Ocean fleet. If Sing- 
spore and Malaysia and Indonesia sought So- 
viet, rather than Western, help to counter 
possible Chinese pressures following a United 
States withdrawal from Southeast Asia, -the 
Straits of Malacca could fall under Soviet 
control. 

If Britain so infurlates black Africa by 
breaking its adherence to the United Nations 
arms embargo to South Africa, the proba- 
bilities for Soviet naval bases in Mombasa 
and Dar es Salaam might increase. And so 
on. 

All or none of these events may happen, 
and it would take a brave man to offer 
odds. However, one fact cannot be denied. 
In the short run, say the next five years, the 
ability of the Soviet Union to establish a 
meaningful strategic presence throughout 
the Indian Ocean area is minimal. This does 
not mean the Soviet Union cannot make ex- 
tremely important advances in some areas, 
say the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. 

The preferred strategy for the United 
States and other interested Western powers 
should be careful and cautious. Overreaction 
in favor of withdrawal or escalation can be 
as damaging as underreaction. Thus while 
those who call for a major increase in United 
States naval appropriations to counter the 
Soviet “threat” should not be dismissed as 
cranks, they should be made to present their 
case on the basis of rigorous, objective 
analysis. 

But equally, everyone should fully appre- 
ciate the potential direct relationships be- 
tween the vicissitudes of United States pol- 
icy in the Middle East and Mediterranean, 
the impending withdrawal from Southeast 
Asia, and the ease with which the Soviet 
Union could make major advances at the 
West's expense. 

In this respect the current Middle East 
impasse has a deeper significance that far 
transcends the particular problems of the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 18, 1971] 


Swirr Sovier Nava GAINS Worry UNITED 
STATES 


(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 


WASHINGTON, January 17.—United States 
Navy analysts are increasingly concerned 
with the swift and potentially menacing 
growth of advanced Soviet naval technology. 

The analysts feel that this development 
has been obscured by the attention recently 
given to the expansion of the Soviet fleet of 
Yankee class nuclear submarines, the Soviet 
equivalent of the United States’ guided-mis- 
sile submarines, 

The Yankee was patently a copy of the 
United States vessels designed to fire Polaris 
missiles, the analysts said today. The Rus- 
sians have built 15 of them and are turning 
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them out at a rate of elght a year, so that will 
probably equal the number of guided-missile 
submarines by the end of 1973 or early 1974. 

But the stimuli that led to construction of 
the Yankee—the appearance of Polaris-armed 
submarines and the Soviet lack of naval 
strength during the Cuban missile crisis— 
also led the Russians to begin a program 
of research that is now bearing notable fruit, 
the analysts said. 


ADVANCES CITED 


The analysts cite these Soviet naval devel- 
opments since 1968: 

A pint-sized destroyer called Manuchka. 

A “beautiful” new Kresta class cruiser. 

A C class submarine with surface-to-sur- 
face missiles fired from underwater. 

Gas turbines to give naval craft instant 
starting capacity and rocket-assisted depth- 
charge launchers. 

Information suggesting that two new ver- 
sions of the Yankee are being planned or in 
production. 

The United States naval experts say these 
developments indicate that the Soviet navy 
has centered what they term an—‘advanced 
technological phase.” They traced the evolu- 
tion of the Soviet fleet from a small coastal 
force in 1947, when the Russians realized the 
need for an ocean-going navy. The Soviet 
Navy began copying United States technology 
including radar and guns. In 1955, Adm. 
Sergei G. Gorshroy moved the Russians into 
s second phase of development by improving 
existing equipment. Early in the sixties the 
Soviet Navy moved into a period of technical 
development intended to surpass the United 
States Navy. 


U.S. VESSELS STUDIED 


At the same time the Russians continued 
to study United States developments with 
more than 30 intelligence-gathering vessels 
packed with electronic apparatus. 

United States analysts believe that the 
Russians have decided to bypass the expen- 


sive aircraft carrier. Instead they have devel- 
oped inexpensive “platforms” carrying “sur- 
face-to-surface antiship missiles.” 

The United States does not use missiles of 
this kind. As one high-ranking naval officer, 
who is a proponent of the aircraft carrier 
said: “Our basic missile, which we consider 
superior, is the pilot, who is reusable.” 

The Russians began their development of 
missile ships with the Osa and Komar classes 
of craft. These vessels are armed with the 
Styx missile—one of which, in the Egyptian 
navy, several years ago sank an Israeli de- 
stroyer, the Elath. But these vessels, only 
about the size of a PT boat, were no good for 
heavy weather or the high seas. 

The most recent Soviet missile ship is the 
Manuchka, about half the size of a conven- 
tional destroyer, which employs a new sur- 
face-to-surface missile system. 

NEW MISSILE SHIPS 


Other ships armed with anti-ship missiles 
developed since the early 1960's include the 
Kynda and Kresta class cruisers. The Kresta’s 
compact lines are unreservedly admired by 
American experts. These ships, 492 feet Brit 
compared with the 600 feet of American 
cruisers, are faster, carry more electronic 
gear and have greater fire power than Amer- 
ican models, The Kresta also has a heli- 
copter pad in the stern. 

American technicians are also impressed by 
the Kashin class guided-missile destroyer. It 
has gas turbine propulsion that enables it to 
spurt from one knot to full speed instan- 
taneously. The United States Navy is just 
beginning development of such engines. 

Another Soviet alternative to the giant air- 
craft carrier appears to be helicopter ships 
of the Moskva and Leningrad classes. Amer- 
ican analysts believe that they could also be 
used for short take-off fighters. 
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NEW DEPTH CHARGES 


The Russians call these ships antisubma- 
rine cruisers. They are equipped with a new 
type of rocket-assisted depth charge launcher 
that can throw a depth charge beyond the 
usual range. The analysts said that the Rus- 
sians were still behind the United States 
in antisubmarine technology but were “mov- 
ing fast." 

In the submarine field American experts 
believe that the Russians are preparing to 
buld submarines even larger than the 
Yankee class—a North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization designation—which at 425 feet is 
already the largest in the world. The larger 
models may carry a modification of the new 
missile, the Sawfly, which is expected to 
travel up to 3,000 miles. 

The most interesting submarine developed 
by the Russians, the analysts say, is the C 
class submarine. American experts are only 
just beginning to find out about its capac- 
ities. 

Pictures suggest that this vessel carries a 
missile with a shorter range than some ear- 
lier models. But, the analysts said, it is prob- 
ably more accurate. The vessel has a bulbous 
bow and is believed to carry six to eight 
millies, which are believed to include the first 
surface-to-surface missiles fired from under- 
water. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 8, 1971] 
Soviet DISCLOSES EXTENT OF Its DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


(By Theodore Shabad) 


Moscow, April 7.—The Soviet Union dis- 
closed today that its military establishment 
was absorbing as much as a fourth of all the 
funds available for the growth of the nation’s 
economy. 

This unusual information on the magni- 
tude of the defense burden was contained in 
the published text of am economic report 
delivered yesterday by Premier Aleksei N. 
Kosygin before the current congress of the 
Soviet Communist party. 

It appeared to be one of the most forth- 
right * * * the economic effect of the main- 
tenance of the country’s armed forces. 

“The Soviet state in the present interna- 
tional situation,” Mr. Kosygin said, “must be 
steadfastly concerned with strengthening of 
the country’s defense capability. Over the 
last five years 80-billion rubles [88.9 billion 
at the official exchange rate] has been spent 
for defense.” 

The figure itself was not new, for it repre- 
sented the total budget allocations in 1966- 
70 for the maintenance of military personnel 
and the procurement of weapons systems. 

But in the context of national income 
available for the Premier, it meant that de- 
fense activities absorbed 24.4 per cent of the 
portion of national income available for 
growth purposes, or 7 per cent of the total 
national income. 

If expenditures for science, amounting to 3 
per cent of national income, were to be in- 
cluded in the defense share, it would rise to 
10 per cent of national income. This conforms 
roughly with estimates of Western analysts, 
who hold that a large proportion of Soviet 
scientific research and development is for 
defense purposes. 

The Soviet Union is generally assumed to 
shoulder defense expenditures roughly equiv- 
alent to those of the United States. However, 
because the Soviet Union’s gross national 
product is only about half that of the United 
States, the share of the military-oriented 
sector of the Soviet economy is about twice 
as large as the share of the defense establish- 
ment in the American economy. 

Mr. Kosygin's disclosure, made in the con- 
text of new national income statistics, ap- 
peared to be part of an effort by the Soviet 
leadership to justify the current economic 
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policy of a better deal for the consumer 
combined with continued emphasis on heavy 
industry and defense. 

Leonid I. Brezhnev, the party leader, 
appeared to go out of his way in his key- 
note speech to the congress last week in 
affirming that increased attention to con- 
Sumer welfare in the new five-year plan 
“does not mean that we are slackening our 
concern for heavy industry,” which is the 
basis of the defense effort. 

Mr, Brezhnev and Mr. Kosygin are believed 
to have had two pressure groups in mind 
in stressing the need for further develop- 
ment of heavy industry and defense in 
what has been generally a consumer ori- 
entation at the party congress. 

On the one hand, the two leaders evi- 
dently sought to assure the military and 
‘other advocates of basic industries that 
Soviet defense capability would not suffer 
as a result of somewhat greater allocation 
of resources to consumer needs. On the 
other hand, supporters of even more pro- 
nounced aid to the average citizen were 
advised that a heavy defense burden did 
not permit such a course as long as inter- 
national tensions remained. 

The party leader and the Premier thus 
appeared to be placing themselves some- 
where in the middie between military and 
civilian claims on the nation's resources. 

Mr. Kosygin's disclosure of the defense 
burden came about in rather technical fash- 
ion in a discussion of national income. In 
the Soviet Union, national income is treated 
as a value-added measure representing the 
difference between the value of goods pro- 
duced and the costs of production. 

In contrast to the traditional breakdown 
of national income uses that conceal the de- 
fense item, Mr. Kosygin presented a new 
set of categories that identified the defense 
item as part of the portion of national in- 
come available for growth . This is 
the so-called accumulation, or investment, 
component of national income uses. 

According to Mr. Kosygin's breakdown, the 
accumulation component over the last five 
years totaled 328-billion rubles ($361-bil- 
lion), or about 29 percent of national in- 
come, which was 1,166-billion rubles. 

Within that accumulation category, the 
Premier distinguished the 80-billion defense 
item, amounting to 24.4 percent of total ac- 
cumulation or 7 percent of national income. 

The sanctioned “debate” in the party 
congress continued today, with selected 
Soviet officials and foreign Communist lead- 
ers addressing the 5,000 delegates in the 
Kremlin's Palace of Congresses. 


[From the Newsweek, June 19, 1971] 


A MEDITERRANEAN TIDE RUNS FOR THE 
RUSSIANS 


(By Arnaud de Borchgrave) 


Aboard the U.SS. Springfield last week, 
a young naval intelligence officer could 
hardly contain his admiration for the latest 
Soviet warships steaming in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. “That's a beauty,” he said, point- 
ing to a photographic blowup of a Kresta- 
class guided-missile cruiser. “There's nothing 
like it on our side.” Standing nearby, Vice 
Admiral Isaac C. Kidd, the commander of 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet, readily agreed. “A hum- 
dinger,” he said of the Soviet ship. “Only 
3,500 tons. But it's got the punch of a pocket 
battleship." 

Nowadays, the Soviet Union packs quite a 
wallop in the Mediterranean. On a typical 
day last week, the wall-to-wall situation 
room (map) at NATO's surveillance head- 
quarters in Naples bristled with symbols for 
Soviet men-o’-war: 55 versus the 44 in the 
Sixth Fleet (map). And Russian political in- 
fluence in the strategically important inland 
sea has grown apace with its fleet. Last week, 
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the Kremlin dispatched Ambassador Mikhail 
Smirnovsky to the Maltese capital of Valletta 
in hopes of securing an embassy in the one- 
time British possession. Both British and 
American spokesmen professed to see no 
threat to the NATO installation on Malta, 
doubting that its newly elected leftist Pre- 
mier will turn over those naval facilities to 
the Russians. But there was no mistaking 
their fear—expressed also by Israeli Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan last week—that the 
successful Soviet penetration of the Medi- 
terranean is bringing about a fundamental 
change in the balance of power in the area. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
Russians see America’s loss of taste for in- 
ternational leadership as the opportunity to 
become the dominant power in the Medi- 
terranean and, ultimately, in the entire 
Eurasian land mass and adjacent oceans. 
U.S. admirals in the Mediterranean claim 
to be confident that, in the event of a mili- 
tary showdown, the Sixth Fleet could still 
overwhelm the Soviet fleet and fulfill its 
“second strike” nuclear mission against as- 
signed targets in East Europe and southern 
Russia. This claim to naval superiority is 
evidently based on the American fleet's two 
aircraft carriers, ships whose firepower the 
Soviet fleet cannot match on a ship-to-ship 
basis. But it is worth remembering that the 
newly installed Russian tactical air force in 
Egypt—which has recently been dug into 
220 hardened sites—can fly cover for the 
Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean and, if need 
be, attack the U.S. flattops. Moreover, some 
military experts are convinced that the two 
U.S. carriers have already been effectively 
neutralized by the latest Soviet guided- 
missile cruisers to arrive in the sea. Finally, 
the ships of the U.S. fleet are of much older 
vintage than the Russian vessels, and at the 
present rate of deployment, these experts be- 
eve, the Soviet Mediterranean fleet will 


clearly surpass the American armada in po- 
tency by mid-1972. 


In the eyes of Western Europeans, this 
expansion of Soviet power is directly related 
to critical changes in the American home 
front. The Europeans realize that the bitter 
taste of the Vietnam war has soured the U.S. 
on overseas commitments, and they are com- 
ing to believe that they may soon have to 
fend for themselves, But with the prolifera- 
tion of Soviet power in the Mediterranean 
and along Europe's oil-supply routes, Mos- 
cow hopes to discourage a separate European 
defense effort as futile, thereby encouraging 
a trend toward West European neutralism. 
The combination of neo-isolationism in the 
U.S, and neutralism in Europe could be the 
mix that removes the Sixth Pleet from the 
Mediterranean without a shot being fired. 

Raymond Cartier, one of Europe’s most 
widely respected journalists, recently wrote: 
“America has given Europe a quarter of a 
century of invulnerability but Europe has 
not had the foresight to transfer some of its 
opulence to the problem of its own security. 
The withdrawal of American forces in. the 
relatively near future is a certainty. The 
Mediterranean is now blanketed by Soviet 
naval power lapping against Europe's south- 
ern coastline. The northern front has also 
been outflanked by the same Soviet naval 
power reaching into the Atlantic.” 

DISARRAY 

If Europe existed as more than a geo- 
graphic expression, there might be an alter- 
native to U.S. power. But many countries 
that now might wish to reduce their de- 
pendence on one or the other of the two 
superpowers regretfully conclude that there 
will be no European alternative for a long 
time to come. The European monetary union 
project, a prerequisite for an integrated 
European defense community, was dealt yet 
another blow in thé Franco-German summit 
meeting last week when Chancellor Willy 
Brandt and President Georges Pompidou 
failed to reach agreement on the status of the 
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floating Deutsche mark. This kind of Euro- 

disarray, coupled with the fact that the 
U.S. is already in retreat—at least psycho- 
logically—means that things will continue to 
go Russia’s way in an area of vital concern 
to the entire Western world. 

Many Western officials and commentators, 
convinced that gunboat diplomacy is dead 
in an age of multi-headed nuclear missiles, 
have dismissed the Soviet effort in the Medi- 
terranean as wasteful and useless. But the 
Soviets know better. When Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat purged pro-Soviet plotters 
from his entourage two months ago, Moscow 
managed to more than offset its losses; it 
swiftly extracted from Sadat, a new fifteen- 
year treaty that tied Egypt even closer to the 
Soviet Union. Among the many reasons that 
led Sadat to sign the treaty, presumably one 
was his belief that the massive Soviet 
presence in the Mediterranean was visible 
proof of Moscow’s commitment to the Arab 
cause. 

VACUUM 

The same kind of gunboat diplomacy, 
Europeans fear, might be used in countries 
all along the North African and European 
littorals of the Mediterranean in the years to 
come. Nonalignment is tantamount to a 
power vacuum in the Soviet book, and with 
the withdrawal of Western influence from 
North Africa, the Soviets are making a deter- 
mined effort to move in. Morocco, the last 
remaining monarchy in North Africa, is ripe 
for revolution—as last week’s attempt to re- 
move King Hassan showed—and the Soviets 
would be happy to help. Europe-oriented 
Tunisia, squeezed between revolutionary 
regimes in Algeria and Libya—and heavily 
dependent on ailing President Habib Bour- 
guiba—would be another likely target. 

The Soviet power in the Mediterranean 
basin will also make itself felt in the critically 
important Persian Gulf area once the Suez 
Canal is reopened. The gulf area supplies 60 
per cent of West Europe's and 90 per cent of 
Japan’s fuel needs. The British are phasing 
out of the gulf later this year and the U.S. 
has no intention—or desire—to fill the power 
gap. Moreover, London’s plan for a gulf fed- 
eration has collapsed and the oil sheikdoms 
are about to opt for independence. “A few 
modern Soviet warships calling regularly at 
these ports and entertaining impressionable 
sheiks will work miracles,” a longtime gulf 
resident told me. “Especially if there is no 
countervailing U.S. force.” 

It won't be long before the sheiks realize 
where the real power lies. The Soviets al- 
ready have twenty new warships on station 
in the Indian Ocean (as against two U.S. 
ships). Anticipating the reopening of the 
Suez Canal, they have also just completed 
construction of a new naval base at Port 
Sudan on the Red Sea (in return for free 
MIG’s and tanks for the Sudanese), halt- 
way between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Guif. Should the Soviets success- 
fully expand their Mediterranean presence 
into this part of the world, they would be 
able to exercise additional political lever- 
age on Western Europe by controlling its 
sources of oil. 

DETENTE 


No one suggests that the Soviets don’t 
have a right to be in the Mediterranean in 
whatever force they wish, and in the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf for that matter. But 
what is needed is a credible countervailing 
force. Instead, America is pulling out, and 
Europe is dithering. In the past five years, 
NATO forces in Central Europe have been 
allowed to run down by 25 per cent (includ- 
ing the loss of 500 aircraft). During the 
same time, Soviet forces alone, on the same 
front, have increased by six divisions. De- 
spite U.S. pledges to maintain and improve 
its strength in Europe, it was revealed two 
weeks ago that two Air Force squadrons 
were pulled out of Europe in 1970 without 
a word being said to America’s European al- 
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lies. “The very prospects of détente," com- 
mented the outgoing NATO civilian chief, 


“Manlio Brosio, last week, “have created a 


climate in Western opinion in favor of uni- 
laterally reducing NATO force levels,” Mos- 
cow, of course. remains unencumbered by 
the restraints of public opinion, and when- 
ever anyone in the West tries to halt the 
drift toward a lax defense posture, the Rus- 
sians fire off accusations that such talk im- 
pedes détente. 

Even more important than Soviet inten- 
tions, however, is the American trend toward 
introspection and isolation. “The steady en- 
croachment of Congress on the President’s 
ability to conduct foreign policy,” one of 
Europe’s leading policymakers told me re- 
cently, “means that a formal pledge isn't 
what it used to be.” Moreover, the release of 
the Pentagon papers has, in a sense, vindi- 
cated those in the U.S. who regard power 
politics as evil and un-American. But that 
doesn’t mean that the power realities will 
oblige us by simply disappearing. 

Under these circumstances, Europeans are 
keeping their options open. Even Franco 
Spain and the colonels in Greece are doing 
what they can to improve relations with 
Moscow. For by conveying the impression 
that over the next few years domestic af- 
fairs will enjoy priority over foreign affairs. 
America is, in effect, telling Moscow: “This 
is your round in the Mediterranean. Make the 
most of it.” It is an absolute certainty that 
the Russians will do just that. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 13, 1970] 
THE INDIAN OcEAN—A Soviet SEA? 
(By T. B. Millar) 

CANBERRA. —The Public accounts Commit- 
tee of the Australian Parliament has been ex- 
amining witnesses over a budget allocation 
for the first stage of a naval base facility at 
Cockburn Sound near Perth on the West 
coast of this three-million-square-mile con- 
tinent. A pacifist geologist solemnly raised 
with the Committee the question of pollu- 
tion, while a senior naval officer justified the 
allocation partly in terms of the growing 
Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean area. 

A prominent East European visitor said 
here recently that there are two basic reasons 
why the Soviet Navy is in the Indian Ocean: 
(1) there is a Soviet Navy, and (2) there isan 
Indian Ocean. However sophisticated this may 
or may not be as a rationale, it does not go 
very far towards clarifying Soviet objectives. 

Although it has occasioned a good deal of 
comment, some highly exaggerated, the Soviet 
Navy has not yet been out in strength in the 
Indian Ocean. According to reports, the num- 
ber of surface ships has been as low as two or 
three in the whole ocean at any time, or as 
high as twenty-five or thirty. Submarines of 
course are less easily counted, The signifi- 
cance of the Soviet vessels lies less in their 
quantity than in their novelty, in the fact 
that they have so little competition, and in 
their being part of a collection or pattern of 
Soviet activities, strategic, political and eco- 
nomic. 

Over the past few years, the Soviet Union 
has become the principal supplier of arms to 
nine countries on the Indian Ocean periphery. 
Through aid to harbour development, it has 
obtained access to ports and dockyard facili- 
ties in places such as ishu and Berbera 
(Somalia), Hodeida (Yemen), Aden, and 
Vishakapatnam (India), and to a lesser ex- 
tent to other key ports such as Mauritius, 
Singapore, and Port Blair in the Andamans. 
It has forced its way into the shipping or- 
ganizations trading between Europe and the 
Far East and Australia. It is engaged in exten- 
sive hydrographic, oceanographic and mari- 
time intelligence activities. It is. erecting 
some kind of military facilities on the island 
of Socotra at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Aden (the London Times reported them to 
be a naval radio station and an ammunition 


depot). 
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No one has publicly objected to these de- 
velopments. The impression one has in 
Australia is the U.S. Navy would like to en- 
gage in some competitive well 
beyond the Polaris program, but neither the 
State Department nor the White House sees 
that a major American interest would be so 
served. 

The British Conservative Government is 
going to keep small naval and other forces 
in Malaysia and Singapore and perhaps the 
Gulf for a few years more, These will be local 
rather than oceanic. It would lke South 
Africa cooperation in the southwest of the 
ocean but may be finding the stated price— 
arms supplies—a hotter potato than it had 
realized. Japan has a growing trade across the 
ocean, and almost all its oil comes from the 
Middle East through the Malacca Strait; but 
neither the public mood nor the defense vote 
is such as to provide protection so far from 
home. France has its Somaliland, Réunion, 
and other islands, but no major strategic in- 
terest in the area. 

Of the peripheral countries, only India and 
Australia has navies of any size. India is too 
dependent on Soviet arms aid and Australia is 
too small to protest effectively against Soviet 
activities which are in any case quite legiti- 
mate and pose no apparent threat as yet to 
anyone. Only if Australia had some support 
from the U.S. or Britain could it demonstrate 
local superiority against Soviet incursions 
into its waters. 

Some commentators believe the Russians 
are in the Indian Ocean to promote the con- 
tainment of China. This seems too simple, 
and at best provides but part of the answer, 
most relevantly with respect to India and 
Pakistan. The Chinese have a foothold in 
Tanzania and are irritatingly active among 
Palestinian and other Arab guerrillas, but 
China is far from being an Indian Ocean 
power. To dominate the Suez passage; to have 
a major influence in the oil-producing states; 
to be able to exert political pressure, with 
modest military backing, at key points during 
times of decision; and to trade profitably— 
these are the Soviet Union's apparent inten- 
tions, or the likely effects of their endeavors. 

Do they matter? They do, if you live in the 
area, are a small state, and see no evidence 
that any major power is interested in either 
verbal or practical restraint upon the Soviet 
Union’s undeclared but increasing ambitions. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 13, 1970] 
Tue Soviet NAVAL PROGRAM 
(By Vice Adm. H, G. Rickover) 


The Soviets are embarked on a program 
which reveals a singular awareness of the 
importance of seapower, and an unmistak- 
able resolve to become the most powerful 
maritime force in the world. They demon- 
strate a thorough understanding of the basic 
elements of seapower: knowledge of the seas, 
a strong modern merchant marine, and a 
powerful new navy. 

Starting with 200 diesel-powered subma- 
rines at the end of World War II, most of 
which were obsolete, the Soviet Union em- 
barked on the largest peacetime submarine 
construction program in history, producing 
over 570 modern submarines in 25 years— 
most designed for long-range operations. 
During the same period the United States 
built 106 submarines. In two years alone, 
1955 and 1956, the Soviets completed 150 
submarines, one and one-half times the total 
number of submarines this country has pro- 
duced in the past 25 years. 

They now have the largest and most mod- 
ern submarine building yards in the world, 
giving them several times the nuclear sub- 
marine construction capacity possessed by 
the United States. 

They are credited with a nuclear subma- 
rine production capability of 20 ships a year 
on a single shift basis. They have the facili- 
ties to increase this rate of production con- 
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siderably. At present, while our Poseidon con- 
versions are going on, the maximum U.S. 
capacity to build nuclear submarines is less 
than half that of the Soviets. Upon comple- 
tion of these conversions—about 1977—the 
best we could do would still be well below 
thelr capacity. 

According to the latest. unclassified data 
the Soviets now have a total of 355 to 363 
submarines, all built since World War II. 
Anywhere from 75 to 83 of these are nuclear- 
powered. The total U.S. force is 141 sub- 
marines, 88 nuclear powered, the remainder 
diesel powered. Most of our diesel units are 
of World War II vintage. 

Today, as a result of the Soviets’ large- 
scale construction program, our lead in nu- 
clear-powered submarines is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Based on current force levels and 
estimated Soviet nuclear submarine building 
rates, they will be ahead of us numerically 
before the end of this year. 

Of even greater concern than total num- 
bers is the fact that since 1968 the Soviets 
have introduced several new designs besides 
converting older designs to improve their 
capabilities. 

One of their current new designs is the 
Yankee Class nuclear-powered ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine introduced in 1968. These 
submarines look very much like our Ethan 
Allen Class—our latest Polaris type—and are 
capable of submerged launching of 16 bal- 
listic missiles with a range of over 1,000 
miles. 

They now have 13 of the Yankee Class in 
operation; additional units are under con- 
struction at a rate of about 12 a year. It is 
estimated that they will surpass our Polaris 
fleet of 41 by 1973 or 1974, possibly sooner. 
Further. it must not. be forgotten that the 
Soviets also have over 30 conventional and 
nuclear-powered ballistic-missile submarines 
of the earlier design. Thus, we are faced with 
the imminent loss of our lead in numbers of 
sea-based strategic missiles. 

The Soviet submarine force, like the entire 
Soviet Navy, has become capable of sustained 
open-ocean operations and is being used to 
support foreign policy in various areas of the 
world. In 1969 the tempo of worldwide Soviet 
submarine operations was at an all time high. 
This tempo has continued to increase in 1970. 
During the recent large-scale naval maneu- 
vers that included over 200 ships in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The Russians are in the Mediterranean. 
They operate regularly and continually in 
the North Atlantic and the Norwegian Sea. 
Russian naval units now are being seen with 
regularity in the Indian Ocean and off both 
coasts of Africa. They are in the Pacific, the 
Arctic, and the Antarctic. The swimming 
Russian bear is not yet ten feet tall, but he is 
5 feet 8 inches and growing rapidly. He has 
not yet wrested supremacy of the seas from 
the free world but he is making a very deter- 
mined effort to do so. 

Throughout our history the waters that 
wash our shores have been friendly. They 
have given us geographical protection, mak- 
ing it practically impossible for anyone to 
attack us, They have also given us time to 
build up our strength when danger 
threatened. 

But the tempo of modern technology has 
changed all this. 

Yankee Class submarines off each coast can 
blanket practically the entire United States. 
When the Soviets have the 3,000-mile mis- 
sile they are presently developing they will be 
able to do this from either ocean. 

Let me first say that on the best evidence 
available, I believe that today our Polaris 
submarines are safe from a massive, neutral- 
izing blow. Further, I am not aware of any 
yalid information indicating that the Soviets 
possess & means to track and destroy our 
Polaris submarines while they are on station. 
However, there is no assurance that this situ- 
ation will prevail for long. 
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Given the recent Soviet progress in under- 
sea warfare and the sheer magnitude of their 
nuclear submarine program, the conclusion 
is inevitable, that unless we are willing to 
match that effort, they will surpass us in this 
field in the 1970's. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Dec. 27, 1970] 
THe Erosion or SURFACE NAVAL POWER 
(By Paul Cohen) 


The effectiveness of merchant ships in 
ocean transport—and of surface naval ves- 
sels to protect them or to blockade them as 
the circumstances require—was the founda- 
tion on which Great Britain built her empire, 
on which the United States bases the credi- 
bility of her international commitments and 
by which the U.S.S.R. hopes to expand her 
role in Africa and Asia. That foundation 
continues to erode under an irresistible tide 
of technology, the key expressions of which 
are the submarine and the missile, 

To many this is an unbelievable assertion, 
doubly so because its consequences for in- 
ternational relations as they are currently 
constituted are so massive and, in general, so 
detrimental. The skeptics, who know from 
experience that most evaluations of the fu- 
ture occur more slowly than claimed, or not 
at all, are inclined to wait for results, In this 
case results could best come from the test 
of battle. 

And if the balance between the various 
forces which are deployed on the ocean lies 
elsewhere than where “tradition” (an in- 
creasingly sometime thing) has placed it, the 
resulting surprises could lead to ill-con- 
sidered remedies. These could be as divergent 
as surrender of a major goal, or nuclear war— 
if the latter is a remedy, Thus, an under- 
standing of the various technical changes 
which have occurred since the launching of 
the Nautilus is inescapable if the planning 
of foreign policy, and of naval building pro- 
grams, is to be realistic. 


REMEMBER BATTLESHIPS 


That large surface vessele—merchant as 
well as naval—will no longer survive the on- 
slaught of the submarines, surveillance sys- 
tems, homing weapons, and the rest of the 
paraphernalia of Twentieth Century military 
technology is a proposition with a massive 
precedent: The fate of the battleship. Who, 
among the official hierarchies of both Allied 
and Axis fleets, believed before the fact that 
this supreme symbol of naval power would 
perish because it was not, to the same degree 
as its enemies, a creature of the new tech- 
nology? 

As if the technical issues were not in them- 
selves sufficiently complicated, their inter- 
pretation in a particular theater can be radi- 
cally modified by geographic and political as- 
pects. In a narrow sea like the Mediterranean, 
for example, surface fleets may have to deal 
with submarines, shore-based aircraft, and 
perhaps with a revived and longer-range form 
of coast artillery—surface-to-surface missiles. 
Yet, if a naval contest were to occur in that 
sea, the most important factor might be the 
Turkish position on traffic through the Dar- 
danelles. That is why it is clearer to discuss 
the. problem in a narrower framework—the 
shifting balance between large surface ships 
and submarines. 

As the years go on, the likelihood strength- 
ens that in spite of the most strenuous anti- 
submarine efforts carried on with the most 
exotic of available equipment, a submarine 
fleet of relatively moderate size—perhaps sev- 
eral hundred vessels—can destroy or drive 
into port any present-day surface navy and 
merchant fleet. That. does not necessarily 
mean our submarine fleet, for it is armed pri- 
marily with anti-submarine weapons, Not all 
submarine navies, though, design for our 
hierarchy of missions. 

Admitting that the contingency described 
here is within the bounds of military tech- 
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nology, can we comfort ourselves with the 
illusion that such a maritime disaster could 
be fended off by threatening a resort to nu- 
clear war? When those nations which can de- 
ploy large submarine fleets also possess nu- 
clear warheads and the missiles to carry them, 
whom can we threaten? If the stakes are less 
than total, if they involve, in some distant 
corner of the world, a blow to our pride or 
a loss to our pocketbook, will we not be 
forced to the same restraint we have shown 
in Korea and Vietnam? 

The threat of nuclear war could be invoked 
with limited danger to us when a grossly un- 
equal balance existed between American and 
foreign nuclear power. It was the basis of the 
sanctuary in which our naval forces largely 
operated during the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts. This sanctuary has of course been 
to our enormous benefit, but it has also 
served to confuse us with a false sense of 
omnipotence at sea. 

Today only one nation has in being a sub- 
marine fleet of sufficient size to be a major 
threat. However, as other claimants to world 
influence expand their operations, they will 
inevitably discover, if they do not already 
know, that submarines are a key element In 
their power base. And submarines, even nu- 
clear submarines, are not all that difficult to 
build in quantity. Germany built about 1,100 
full-sized. diesel-electric submarines in addi- 
tion to hundreds of one- and two-man sub- 
marines, during World War II. Not until near 
the end of the war did she begin to utilize 
fully the then-available mass production 
techniques. Although nuclear attack subma- 
rines, in their current stage of design, average 
several times the weight of a diesel-electric, 
there is no material or technical reason to 
prevent a major industrial nation from build- 
ing scores of them per year. Pound for pound, 
submarines place less stress on a country’s 
production capabilities than do airplanes. 
Such treaties as today control the tonnage 
and quantity of submarine fleets are of the 
moment, not for eternity. 


CONVENTIONAL SUB IS THE THREAT 


Technology continues to demonstrate its 
universal availability. The means to obtain 
U-235 and plutonium become cheaper and 
more widespread by the year, and so do the 
means to deliver the warheads. . .. 

In another decade there should be at 
least half-a-dozen countries capable of main- 
taining both an effective submarine force 
and a nuclear capability. 

The threat under discussion is therefore 
not the nuclear-missile submarine but 
rather the conventional attack submarine 
used in its classic roles—to destroy merchant 
ships and naval vessels, to hunt and fight 
other submarines, to mine and scout in 
enemy waters. And it need not be driven by 
the nuclear reactor-steam turbine plants 
which sre currently the most economical 
means of propulsion for large submarines. 

The newest attack submarines of the Unit- 
ed States and the U.S.S.R. are indeed large— 
the size of light cruisers. However, the spec- 
tacular underwater feats of World Wars I 
and II were invariably accomplished by sub- 
marines displacing less than 2,000 tons. 
These could operate not only on the high 
seas, but also in water too confined or shal- 
low to be comfortable for today’s giants. A 
hard core of the submariners continue to be- 
lieve that, in this respect, not much has 
changed, and that the most useful attack 
submarines are closer to the dimensions of 
the past than the present. 

Submarine design, which underwent an 
earthquake in the mid-Fifties with the in- 
troduction of nuclear power, is again in a 
period of change. As submarines become 
smaller, the number of feasible propulsion 
systems becomes larger. They begin to in- 
elude fuel cells or turbines fed by liquid 
hydrogen and oxygen, primary batteries, and 
other systems of quite enough endurance to 
give anti-submarine forces a severe case of 
the staggers. 
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MUST RECOGNIZE SITUATION 

It is now all too easy to envision a situa- 
tion in which a naval war would remain 
tightly limited, essentially to an all-sub- 
marine war. If bulk cargo crossed contested 
oceans, it would do so in cargo submarines. 
If planes were flown over these waters, they 
would take off from bases with local fuel 
supplies. ... 

Whether the United States gains or loses 
from the new equilibrium, it must recog- 
nize the situation and choose a course of ac- 
tion, however discordant with past programs 
and traditions, that will capitalize on the 
continuing developments in underwater and 
associated technologies, in which it is a 
leader. 

Overall anti-submarine capability is los- 
ing ground to submarine capability because, 
on balance, the latter is benefitting to a 


` greater degree from a variety of expanding 


technologies. Among these, specifically, are 
navigation, long-range communications, 
satellite and undersea surveillance tech- 
niques, underwater propulsion systems, life- 
support systems and homing weapons. Per- 
haps the cruelest blow to more traditional 
forms of naval power is the consistent ability 
of the submarine to benefit on balance from 
sensor developments, even when these are 
ostensibly anti-submarine in motivation. 
Any sensor which can detect a submarine 
can more easily detect a surface ship... -. 

If it is true that the submarine, with its 
new armament and technology, now holds 
the upper hand, what action is indicated? 

The naval commitments of this country 
center about the protection of our ocean 
commerce on a global scale. If the surface 
navy sinks under the burden of ite several 
defenses against different weapons, for what 
purpose do we shift our building programs 
to produce more attack submarines? We 
must still move goods between continents. 

Cargo airplanes face some sharp limita- 
tions, particularly if the transport of jet 
fuels by surface tankers is interfered with. 
If submarine tankers replace the surface 
tankers, the potential for the aircraft is to 
@ degree restored, but it will take consider- 
able analysis to determine to what de- 
gree. 

FIRST CARGO SUB SUCCEEDED 

The only viable substitute for the mer- 
chant ship is the nuclear-propelled cargo 
submarine. In the case of petroleum 
products and other fluids which make up 60 
percent of all ocean-borne cargo, and of the 
granulated products like food grains and 
ores which make up perhaps another 10 to 
20 percent, submarine transport. will cost 
more than surface transport, but not signifi- 
cantly more by the standards of blockade 

The first cargo submarine on record, the 
Deutschland, handled only dry cargo, and 
was a great economic success. 

Possession of a fleet of cargo submarines 
does not eliminate the need for a fleet of 
attack submarines of sufficient size to deal 
with the enemy submarines, interdict his 
surface shipping and cover whatever oceans 
the battle may spread into. In a world which 
shares essentially the same technology, there 
is no substitute for numbers. To attempt to 
compensate for this lack of reliance on su- 
perior performance can bring its own subtle 
frustrations. 

This Navy now builds essentially one kind 
of attack submarine, and in such smal] num- 
bers that it attempts to crowd into each one 
virtually all the capability that the tech- 
nology of a particular design year permits 
The result is a vehicle of such gigantic pro- 
portions that its very size is interfering with 
its performance in missions which, particu- 
larly in limited wars, will continue to be 
important. 

During his invasion of Scapa Flow, and 
his subsequent sinking of the Royal Oak, 
Commander Prien twice grounded his 
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U-boat, and got it off. What would he have 
done, in those narrow channels, with a craft 
haying 10 times the displacement of the 
U-47? 

Far more units than can be practically en- 
visioned in terms of cruiser-sized submarines 
are needed. If designs can be considered that 
are uninhibited by such traditions of nuclear 
submarine construction as have arisen since 
the mid-Fifties, and if missions and capabili- 
ties are matched, small attack submarines 
that will be useful in the closing decades of 
this century are distinctly feasible. “Small,” 
however, does not mean midget. By the 
standards of the Seventies, the submarines 
of World War II were small. 

VULNERABLE BEYOND SALVAGE 

Such suggestions are specifics. The gen- 
erality is that the large surface vessel—the 
mainstay of conventional naval and mer- 
chant power—has become vulnerable beyond 
salvage to a variety of weapons of which 
the submarine, armed with airflight missiles, 
is king. To the several nations which, in the 
remainder of this century, can achieve the 
twin goals of (1) a significant nuclear ca- 
pability and (2) a large submarine fleet, these 
conditions present an opportunity to para- 
lyze our nuclear strength and to place large 
sectors of the world’s populations under in- 
tolerable economic pressure. 

The evils that can arise from international 
frictions are varied, and so must be the 
remedies. Few forms of naval warfare have 
been used more frequently than the block- 
ade, and none, in the past quarter-century, 
has been as greatly favored by technical de- 
velopments. The opportunity is now open 
to hold a good part of the world hostage by 
blocking its surface fleets. Someone will 
eventually grasp it. This country, dependent 
on ocean transport, must have a remedy in 
hand. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under a previous order of the Sen- 
ate, the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Brock) is to be recognized at 
this time for 15 minutes, and he is to 
be followed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). I 
ask unanimous consent that the order be 
reversed and that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) be 
recognized first and that he then be fol- 
lowed by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THREAT TO THE 6TH FLEET 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLoTT) has pointed out in his re- 
marks, in a period of just 5 years the 
Soviet Navy has grown from a coastal 
defense force of negligible importance 
into the world’s most modern naval 
force. Her surface fleet now exceeds 2,000 
ships; and over the past two decades, she 
has produced 585 modern conventional 
and nuclear submarines as compared 
with 110 for the United States. On the 
other hand, in the past few years, the 
U.S. Navy, which once sailed unchal- 
lenged in every ocean, has grown in- 
creasingly obsolescent. Our submarine 
force has now more or less stabilized at 
142 vessels; and since 1968, the number 
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of ships in the U.S. fleet has declined by 
about 30 percent. We now have 270 fewer 
vessels in active service than we had in 
1968, and half of this loss has been in 
surface combat ships. 

Russia’s transformation into a major 
naval power, perhaps the major naval 
power, has important implications 
around the globe. This morning, however, 
I will confine my remarks to the impact 
of these developments on the military 
Situation in the Mediterranean because 
this is the area in which any United 
States-Soviet conflict would most likely 
take the form, in military terms, of a 
naval conflict. 

The growing Russian presence in the 
Mediterranean and along North Africa 
poses obvious threats both to the south- 
ern flank of Europe and to the Middle 
East. It is the Middle East, however, 
which is under the most immediate pres- 
sure. It is, in fact, the area which was 
singled out in the President’s state of the 
world message last February as the one 
in which a United States-Soviet con- 
frontation was most likely to occur, a 
confrontation which could spark a third 
world war. 

The Middle East is a region of decisive 
strategic importance for the global bal- 
ance of power. It is a crossroads of land 
and sea communications between the 
continents. Its oil deposits, by far the 
largest known on ‘earth, are critically 
important for the economies, perhaps 
even the survival, of Western Europe. 
Thus the critical interest of the West in 
preventing Russia from acquiring dom- 
inance of the Middle East is self-evident. 

What is less well appreciated, however, 
is that the 6th Fleet has been the prin- 
cipal instrument on which we have relied 
in implementing American policy in this 
vital area. For over 20 years that fleet 
has assured the West of the unchallenged 
control of the Mediterranean Sea. And it 
has been the power represented by the 
6th Fleet which American Presidents 
have relied upon to back our policy deci- 
sions. As of today, however, it is no longer 
certain that the 6th Fleet can long sur- 
vive the kind of deterrence required to 
contain Soviet ambitions in the Middle 
East. 

Since 1965, the Soviet Naval presence 
in the Mediterranean Sea has increased 
fourfold. Total Soviet ship-days have 
grown from about 4,000 in 1965 to 18,000 
in 1970. On the other hand, total U.S. 
ship-days in the same region have de- 
clined from about 17,000 to 13,000 over 
the same period. 

This development becomes especially 
significant when one takes into account 
the differences in missions of our respec- 
tive navies. The mission of the U.S. Navy 
is to assure this country of the use or 
control of the seas at times and places 
of our own choosing. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Navy has an objective which 
places fewer demands upon their re- 
sources. Their objective is simply to deny 
the U.S. Navy the ability to carry out 
that mission. For this reason, the types 
of vessels in each fleet are different. 

The United States still has a sig- 
nificant advantage in gross fleet tonnage 
in the ratio of about two to one; 4 mil- 
lion U.S. tons to about 2 million Soviet 
tons. However, when one examines the 
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specific numbers and character of the 
major and minor surface combat vessels 
of the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion, the growing ability of the Soviets 
to deny the U.S. Navy the use of the seas 
becomes apparent, While the United 
States has 249 major surface combatants 
to the Soviets’ 214, Russia has at her 
command 1,795 minor surface combat- 
ants to America’s 309. This disparity is 
especially important because in the patrol 
craft category, all 160 Soviet patrol craft 
are equipped with surface-to-surface 
missiles of the variety which sank an 
Israeli destroyer in 1967, while none of 
the U.S. patrol craft are so equipped. 

The Russians now routinely patrol the 
Mediterranean with naval units of a size 
and number which increasingly challenge 
the ability of our Navy to support a credi- 
ble American presence in the area. Ac- 
cording to an article published in the 
New York Times on March 14, 1971, the 
Soviet Black Sea fleet, which operates in 
the Mediterranean, is composed of 62 
surface craft and 40 submarines, while 
the U.S. 6th Fleet possesses only 45 sur- 
face vessels, and from six to eight sub- 
marines. Moreover, the Soviets have ac- 
quired basing rights for their surface ves- 
sels in Port Said and Alexandria in 
Egypt; their submarines are reprovi- 
sioned at the former French base of 
Mers-el-Kabir in Algeria; and the move- 
ments of 6th Fleet vessels are continu- 
ously monitored by Soviet maritime sur- 
veillance aircraft operating from the for- 
mer U.S. Wheelus Air Force base in 
Libya. 

Because of the continuing erosion of 
the 6th Fleet’s ability to meet the Soviet 
challenge in the Middle East, one major 
objective of U.S. foreign policy; namely, 
the preservation of the State of Israel, 
will become increasingly difficult to carry 
out. The Russian-built air defenses in 
Egypt have already deprived the Israelis 
of their ability to duplicate the preemp- 
tive attack on Egyptian airfields which 
they carried out in 1967. Further, the 
growing Soviet naval strength in the 
Mediterranean will significantly weaken 
Israel’s position in bargaining with the 
Egyptians because it is no longer clear 
that the United States has the power to 
deter Soviet intervention on the Arab side 
in the event of renewed Arab-Israel hos- 
tilities. If this inability of U.S. naval 
forces to support American foreign policy 
objectives is not reversed by moderniza- 
tion of our forces, the ability of Israel to 
survive as a nation through the 1970's is 
called into serious doubt. 

The 6th Fleet has also been a vital link 
in the defenses of Western Europe, a link 
which has become increasingly vital as 
one by one the Western Powers have 
abandoned military bases in Morocco, Al- 
giers, and Libya. Thus any doubts as to 
the fieet’s continuing ability to discharge 
its mission in the defense of the NATO 
alliance will have the most important 
impact politically and psychologically on 
future decisions made by the member 
countries. To the extent that their confi- 
dence in the security provided by the 
NATO alliance is eroded, to that extent 
will they become tempted to make ac- 
commodations with the East which would 
increasingly isolate the United States. 
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There are the implications of our de- 
teriorating military position in the Med- 
iterranean. We simply cannot afford, at 
this critical time, to lose sight of the fact 
that in the last analysis our ability to 
achieve our essential policy objectives in 
the Mediterranean basin and elsewhere 
depends on the plausibility of the mili- 
tary power which we can mobilize in their 
support. This is what makes it so vitally 
important that we reverse the damage 
done to the 6th Fleet in particular, and 
to our Navy in general, by the budgetary 
constraints under which it has had to op- 
erate in recent years. We simply cannot 
by to fall further behind the Soviet 

on. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the hard 
realities leave us no choice but to rebuild 
our defenses to the levels which are re- 
quired for us to maintain the peace. 

Mr. President, this morning after I 
had prepared my remarks I came across 
an article in this week’s Newsweek mag- 
azine entitled “A Mediterranean Tide 
Runs For the Russians,” written by Ar- 
naud De Borchgrave, which supports the 
details of my position. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 


There being no objection, the anticle 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MEDITERRANEAN TIDE RUNS FOR THE 
RUSSIANS 


(By Arnaud de Borchgrave) 


Aboard the U.S.S. Springfield last week, a 
young naval intelligence officer could hardly 
contain his admiration for the latest Soviet 
warships steaming in the Mediterranean Sea. 
“That's a beauty,” he said, pointing to a 
photographic blowup of a Kresta-class 
guided-missile cruiser. “There's nothing like 
it on our side.” Standing nearby, Vice Ad- 
miral Isaac C. Kidd, the commander of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet, readily agreed. “A hum- 
dinger,” he said of the Soviet ship. “Only 
3,500 tons. But it’s got the punch of a pocket 
battleship.” 

Nowadays, the Soviet Union packs quite 
@ wallop in the Mediterranean. On a typical 
day last week, the wall-to-wall situation 
room (map) at NATO's surveillance head- 
quarters in Naples bristled with symbols for 
Soviet men-o’-war: 55 versus the 44 in the 
Sixth Fleet (map). And Russian political in- 
fluence in the strategically important inland 
sea has grown apace with its fleet. Last week, 
the Kremlin dispatched Ambassador Mikhail 
Smirnovsky to the Maltese capital of Valletta 
in hopes of securing an embassy in the one- 
time British possession. Both British and 
American spokesmen professed to see no 
threat to the NATO installation on Malta, 
doubting that its newly elected leftist Pre- 
mier will turn over those naval facilities to 
the Russians. But there was no mistaking 
their fear—expressed also by Israeli Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan last week—that the 
successful Soviet penetration of the Medi- 
terranean is bringing about a fundamental 
change in the balance of power in the area. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
Russians see America’s loss of taste for inter- 
national leadership as the opportunity to 
become the dominant power in the Mediter- 
ranean and, ultimately, in the entire Eura- 
sian land mass and adjacent oceans. 

U.S. admirals in the Mediterranean claim 
to be confident that, in the event of a mili- 
tary showdown, the Sixth Fleet could still 
overwhelm the Soviet fleet and fulfill its 
“second strike” nuclear mission against as- 
signed targets in East Europe and southern 
Russia, This claim to naval superiority is 
evidently based on the American fleet's two 
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aircraft carriers, ships whose firepower the 
Soviet fleet cannot match on a ship-to-ship 
basis. But it is worth remembering that the 
newly installed Russian tactical air force in 
Egypt—which has recently been dug into 
220 hardened sites—can fly cover for the 
Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean and, if need 
be, attack the U.S. flat-tops. Moreover, some 
military experts are convinced that the two 
U.S. carriers have already been effectively 
neutralized by the latest Soviet guided-mis- 
sile cruisers to arrive in the sea. Finally, the 
ships of the U.S. fleet are of much older 
vintage than the Russian vessels, and at the 
present rate of deployment, these experts 
believe, the Soviet Mediterranean fleet will 
clearly surpass the American armada in po- 
tency by mid-1972. 

In the eyes of West Europeans, this expan- 
sion of Soviet power is directly related to 
critical changes in the American home front. 
The Europeans realize that the bitter taste 
of the Vietnam war has soured the U.S. on 
overseas commitments, and they are coming 
to believe that they may soon have to fend 
for themselves. But with the proliferation 
of Soviet power in the Mediterranean and 
along Europe’s oil-supply routes, Moscow 
hopes to discourage a separate European de- 
fense effort as futile, thereby encouraging 
a trend toward West European neutralism. 
The combination of neo-isolationism in the 
U.S. and neutralism in Europe could be the 
mix that removes the Sixth Fleet from the 
Mediterranean without a shot being fired. 

Raymond Cartier, one of Europe’s most 
widely respected journalists, recently wrote: 
“America has given Europe a quarter of a 
century of invulnerability but Europe has not 
had the foresight to transfer some of its 
opulence to the problem of its own security. 
The withdrawal of American forces in the 
relatively near future is a certainty. The 
Mediterranean is now blanketed by Soviet 
naval power lapping against Europe’s south- 
ern coastline. The northern front has also 
been outflanked by the same Soviet naval 
power reaching into the Atlantic.” 

Disarray: If Europe existed as more than 
@ geographic expression, there might be an 
alternative to U.S. power. But many coun- 
tries that now might wish to reduce their 
dependence on one or the other of the two 
superpowers regretfully conclude that there 
will be no European alternative for a long 
time to come. The European monetary union 
project, a prerequisite for an integrated Eu- 
ropean defense community, was dealt yet 
another blow in the Franco-German sum- 
mit meeting last week when Chancellor Willy 
Brandt and President Georges Pompidou fail- 
ed to reach agreement on the status of the 
floating Deutsche mark (page 69). This kind 
of European disarray, coupled with the fact 
that the U.S. is already in retreat—at least 
psychologically—means that things will con- 
tinue to go Russia's way in an area of vital 
concern to the entire Western world. 

Many Western officials and commentators, 
convinced that gunboat diplomacy is dead in 
an age of multi-headed nuclear missiles, have 
dismissed the Soviet effort in the Mediter- 
ranean as wasteful and useless. But the So- 
viets know better. When Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat purged pro-Soviet plotters from 
his entourage two months ago, Moscow man- 
aged to more than offset its losses; it swiftly 
extracted from Sadat a new fifteen-year 
treaty that tied Egypt even closer to the So- 
viet Union. Among the many reasons that led 
Sadat to sign the treaty, presumably one 
was his belief that the massive Soviet pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean was visible proof 
of Moscow’s commitment to the Arab cause. 

Vacuum: The same kind of gunboat di- 
plomacy, fear, might be used in 
countries all along the North African and 
European littorals of the Mediterranean in 
the years to come. Nonalignment is tant- 
amount to a power vacuum in the Soviet 
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book, and with the withdrawal of Western in- 
fluence from North Africa, the Soviets are 
making a determined effort to move in. 
Morocco, the last remaining monarchy in 
North Africa, is ripe for revolution—as last 
week’s attempt to remove King Hassan 
showed—and the Soviets would be happy to 
help. Europe-oriented Tunisia, squeezed be- 
tween revolutionary regimes in Algeria and 
Libya—and heavily dependent on ailing Pres- 
ident Habib Bourguiba—would be another 
likely target. 

The Soviet power in the Mediterranean 
basin will also make itself felt in the critically 
important Persian Gulf area once the Suez 
Canal is reopened. The gulf area supplies 60 
per cent of West Europe’s and 90 per cent of 
Japan's fuel needs. The British are phasing 
out of the gulf later this year and the U.S. has 
no intention—or desire—to fill the power gap. 
Moreover, London's plan for a gulf federation 
collapsed and the oil sheikdoms are about to 
opt for independence. “A few modern Soviet 
warships calling regularly at these ports and 
entertaining impressionable shelks will work 
miracles,” a longtime gulf resident told me. 
“Especially if there is no countervailing U.S. 
force.” 

It won't be long before the sheiks realize 
where the real power lies. The Soviets already 
have twenty new.warships on station in the 
Indian Ocean (as against two U.S. ships). 
Anticipating the reopening of the Suez Canal, 
they have also just completed construction 
of a new naval base at Port Sudan on the 
Red Sea (in return for free MIG'’s and tanks 
for the Sudanese) , halfway between the Med- 
iterranean and the Persian Gulf. Should the 
Soviets successfully expand their Mediter- 
ranean presence into this part of the world, 
they would be able to exercise additional 
political leverage on Western Europe by con- 
trolling its sources of oil. 

Détente: No one suggests that the Soviets 
don’t have a right to be in the Mediterranean 
in whatever force they wish, and in the In- 
dian Ocean and Persian Gulf for that mat- 
ter. But what is needed is a credible counter- 
vailing force. Instead, America is pulling out, 
and Europe is dithering. In the past five years, 
NATO forces in Central Europe have been al- 
lowed to run down by 25 per cent (includ- 
ing the loss of 600 aircraft). During the 
same time, Soviet forces alone, on the same 
front, have increased by six divisions. De- 
spite U.S. pledges to maintain and improve 
its strength in Europe, it was revealed two 
weeks ago that two Air Force squadrons were 
pulled out of Europe in 1970 without a word 
being said to America’s European allies. “The 
very prospects of détente,” commented the 
outgoing NATO civilian chief, Manlio Brosio, 
last week, “have created a climate in West- 
ern opinion in favor of unilaterally reducing 
NATO force levels.” Moscow, of course, re- 
mains unencumbered by the restraints of 
public opinion, and whenever anyone in the 
West tries to halt the drift toward a lax de- 
fense posture, the Russians fire off accusa- 
tions that such talk impedes détente. 

Even more important than Soviet inten- 
tions, however, is the American trend to- 
ward introspection and isolation. “The steady 
encroachment of Congress on the President's 
ability to conduct foreign policy,” one of 
Europe's leading policymakers told me re- 
cently, “means that a formal pledge isn’t 
what it used to be.” Moreover, the release of 
the Pentagon papers has, in a sense, vindi- 
cated those in the U.S. who regard power 
politics as evil and un-American. But that 
doesn’t mean that the power realities will 
oblige us by simply disappearing. 

Under these circumstances, Europeans are 
keeping their options open. Even Franco 
Spain and the colonels in Greece are doing 
what they can to improve relations with Mos- 
cow. For by conveying the impression that 
over the next few years domestic affairs will 
enjoy priority over foreign affairs, America 
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is, In effect, telling Moscow: “This is your 
round in the Mediterranean. Make the most 
of it.” It is an absolute certainty that the 
Russians will do just that. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New York for yielding, and 
I congratulate him on his graphic pre- 
sentation of the apparent dangers to our 
country due to the lack of moderniza- 
tion of the U.S. Fleet. I think we are all 
aware of our commitment to the state of 
Israel, and how important a modern 
American fleet in the Mediterranean is, 
not only to our Nation but to all the na- 
tions of the free world, to demonstrate 
the depth of our commitment to main- 
taining peace in that area. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
from Colorado about the deterioration 
of the American fleet, I know that most 
of the ships in the fleet we have today 
are the same ships that were in the fieet 
at the time I served in the Navy briefly 
in 1945 and 1946. I share the concern 
that we are falling behind in technology, 
because I think one of the great strengths 
of our country has been the fact that we 
maintained a lead in technology over the 
rest of the world. Ishare the concern that 
we are not devoting a sufficient part of 
our military and naval budgets to the 
development of new techniques. 

I believe that insuring the free move- 
ment of shipping is one of the essentials 
of world peace. To preserve that essential 
calls for a Navy capable of keeping those 
sea lanes open. And beyond the basic 
need of ships and planes, a strengthened 
Navy calls for a strengthened U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

The most vital strength of America is 
personified in the vibrant young men 
who come from all over America to An- 
napolis in my State. 

At a time when “to opt out” is too often 
the order of the day, it is refreshing and 
reassuring that so many young men still 
accept the challenge of the rigors of the 
Naval Academy. 

It has been said that many young peo- 
ple seek a life of service today—a life not 
dictated by the so-called material aspira- 
tions of their parents. That is precisely 
the life to which the Naval Academy has 
attracted young men since 1850. A life 
of service with responsibility. A life of 
adventure with leadership. 

The challenge that confronts every 
young man in deciding what to do with 
his life has never been more difficult, 

His choice has never been more critical 
to the future of this Nation. 

These are troubled times. If we are to 
endure and prosper as a free country we 
must insure that tomorrow’s leaders have 
the toughness of mind, of spirit, and 
character to overcome not only the dif- 
ficulties that are upon us now .. . but 
those that loom on the horizon. 

Personal accountability is at the very 
heart of the way of life we demand of 
our midshipmen. 

The strong of body and mind are se- 
lected—to be tested, to be tried, to be 
challenged. The entrance threshold we 
set for them is extremely high. Our ex- 
pectations of them is even higher. 
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But I have learned of something that 
deeply disturbs me. Something that even 
dedication, commitment, personal ac- 
countability, and individual strength 
cannot overcome. It is the high priority 
the Soviets have given the training of 
naval officers. 

The glitter of June Week pales when 
we learn that for every Annapolis, the 
Soviet Union has six higher naval com- 
mand schools and four higher naval 
engineering schools; 10 equivalents to 
our Naval Academy. The Soviet Union 
also has three super naval academies for 
which we have no equivalent. These are 
graduate and post-graduate schools— 
one at Kiev, interestingly, just for naval 
politics, and another just for naval medi- 
cine. 

The awesome responsibility we heap 
on our Naval Academy to match the 
product of those Soviet higher naval mili- 
tary schools and the super naval acade- 
mies calls for redoubled efforts to insure 
the improved capability of Annapolis to 
meet the increasing demands of the 
naval defense of the United States in the 
1970's. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a brief description of the So- 
viet institutions for training naval offi- 
cers. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOVIET NAVAL OFFICERS SCHOOLS 

The Soviet Naval Officers’ School System 
consists of six Higher Command Schools, four 
Higher Naval Engineering Schools, one 
Higher Naval Political School, the Naval 


Academy and the Naval Medical Academy, as 
well as the Naval Department of the General 
Staff Academy. 


A. 6. HIGHER COMMAND SCHOOLS 

3 in the Baltic and North Sea Fleet 
Commands: 

1. The “Ushakov-Frunze” Higher Naval 

Higher Submarine Navigation 

School in Leningrad. 

3. The Kaliningrad Higher Naval School in 
Kaliningrad (formerly Koenigsberg) . 

Black Sea Fleet Command: (1) 

The Black Sea “Nakhimor” Gagner Naval 
Schools in Sevastopol. 

1 in the Pacific Fleet Command: 

The Pacific Ocean “Makarov” Higher 
Naval School in Vladivostok. 

1 in the Caspian Fleet Flotilla Command: 

The Caspian “Kirov” Higher Naval School 
in Baku. 

B.4 HIGHER NAVAL ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 

The Higher “Dzerzhinskiy"” Naval Engi- 
neering School in Leningrad. 

The Leningrad Higher Naval School in 


The Higher Radio Electronics “Povov” 
Naval School in Leningrad-Petrodvorets. 

The Kiev Higher Naval Political School in 
Kiyev trains political officers for the Soviet 
naval forces. 

The Higher Naval Schools have a five-year 
study period, including 10 months training 
at sea. Graduates of the Command Schools 
are given the rank of junior officers and those 
of the engineering schools are given an en- 
gineering degree in the specialty of their 
studies. 

The Frunze Command School in Lenin- 
grad is granting graduate degrees of Candi- 
dates of Naval Sciences. 

An estimated total of about 1,000 officers 
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including some 300 Naval Engineers gradu- 
ate annually. 

THE LENIN AND USHAKOY NAVAL ACADEMY 

The Order of Lenin and Ushakoy Naval 
Academy in Leningrad, headed by Admiral 
A. Ye. Orel, was founded in 1827. After World 
War II it was divided into two separate Acad- 
emies: the Command Naval Academy and the 
A. N. Krylov Naval Shipbuilding and Naval 
Armaments Academy. 

Recently the two academies were again 
merged into a single one: the Lenin and 
Ushakov Naval Academy. Rear Admiral V. 
Lizarskiy, Chief of the Political (Control) 
Department of the Academy, explained that 
this merger was due to the fact that “the 
(Soviet) Navy had become in the full sense 
of the term an offensive branch of the long- 
range armed forces. It was in the new con- 
ditions considered to be unpractical to main- 
tain separate training of command and en- 
gineering officers.” 

The staff of the academy currently in- 
cludes some 50 doctors of sciences and the 
academy grants doctorate degrees in Naval 
Sciences. Research in naval affairs by mem- 
bers of the academy staff and the student 
body is strongly encouraged. Graduates of 
the academy, many of whom hold high com- 
mand posts, are encouraged to pursue post- 
graduate studies and to obtain advanced 
degrees. A system of obtaining fellowships 
admits qualified graduates of other higher 
schools and universities. 

THE ACADEMY OF THE GENERAL STAFF, THE 

NAVAL DEPARTMENT 

The Naval Academy of the Department of 
the General Staff is attended by highly quali- 
fied naval officers with outstanding records 
for post-graduate studies and advanced de- 
grees in Naval Sciences. 


Mr. BEALL. I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) is rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 


THE NAVY’S ROLE IN NATIONAL 
SECURITY STRATEGY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, an evalua- 
tion of current national security strategy 
leads me to the conviction that our Na- 
tion must rely increasingly upon naval 
forces to deter both strategic and con- 
ventional aggression. Sea-based forces 
provide reliable weapons systems to deter 
nuclear war and also provide the founda- 
tion for collective defense of the free 
world. 

The new foreign policy of the United 
States, the Nixon doctrine, and its sup- 
porting national strategy of realistic de- 
terrence places increased reliance on the 
U.S. Navy. 

The underlying theme in the Nixon 
doctrine, while recognizing the impor- 
tance of Western Europe and the Atlan- 
tic Alliance to U.S. security interests, is a 
sharing of security burdens with allies, a 
strong but tailored U.S. force which is 
mobile and capable of application in a 
range of situations and types of response. 
It must be a force capable of counter- 
ing Soviet military power and initiatives. 

The logical military strategy consistent 
with our stated national interests, the 
threat posed by potential enemies, and 
the new approaches of the Nixon doc- 
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trine is sea-based mobility—mobility to 
shift our forces to where they may be 
needed, and to support them there so 
long as their presence is required. There- 
fore, the Navy must provide this mobility 
and the means to protect it. 

As a maritime nation, it is essential 
that our sea lines of communication be 
maintained to our sources of raw ma- 
terials and to our allies, and that we are 
capable of controlling vital sea areas. 
This necessity to control the sea areas is 
the foundation of our ability to protect 
U.S. interests. It is in this area where the 
Soviet Union is now mounting a chal- 
lenge, second only in danger to their 
challenge in strategic nuclear arms. 

There now exists a state of sc-called 
nuclear parity or nuclear balance be- 
tween the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, but be- 
cause that balance is tenuous in certain 
areas a dangerous and potentially fatal 
situation arises. 

President Nixon on February 25, 1971, 
in his report to Congress on U.S. foreign 
policy expressed it this way: 

The growth of Soviet power in the last 
several years could tempt Soviet leaders into 
bolder challenges. It could lead them to un- 
derestimate the risks of certain policies. 


We in this Chamber, of course, have 
the responsibility and the opportunity to 
help dissuade the Soviet leaders from the 
temptation of making bold challenging 
risks with their military power. 

We can see to it that the defense- 
related bills which come before us pro- 
vide for a prudently sufficient defense 
posture. But our task is not easy. 

NAVY PROGRAM IMPORTANT TO MAINTAIN NU- 

CLEAR BALANCE AND HEDGE IF ARMS LIMIT- 

ING TALK BREAKDOWN 


For example, the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks, SALT, have again gotten 
underway and there will be the natural- 
ly hopeful inclination on the part of 
many to assume an early and success- 
ful outcome. 

All of us wish a successful outcome to 
those negotiations but we must be real- 
istic and not one of us knows at what 
date success might be achieved. It pos- 
sibly could be in 12 months or, negotia- 
tions could continue for 12 years. Pru- 
dence dictates moreover that we recog- 
nize and hedge against even the possi- 
bility of a complete breakdown in the 
negotiations on arms limitation. 

Some will ask how possibly can we 
hedge against such an eventuality, and 
I say the immediate hedge is essential- 
ly provided for in the defense programs 
and defense-related programs as pro- 
posed by the administration for fiscal 
year 1972. 

It is not my purpose here to review 
those programs but, rather, to note that 
that hedge includes, among other things, 
the continuation of the program which 
eventually will convert 31 of our ballistic 
missile carrying submarines to Poseidon 
nuclear missile carriers. It is essential 
to the maintenance of the strategic nu- 
clear balance that we carry forward the 
Poseidon program. 

NAVAL CHALLENGE TO THE CONDUCT OF OUR 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Under the Nixon doctrine however 

there are several implications important 
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for the Navy which lie beyond the main- 
tenance of strategic nuclear balance. 

The Nixon Doctrine also includes the 
concept of our own mobile conventional 
deterrent forces capable of maintaining 
an overseas presence, capable of project- 
ing allied power into conflict areas, and 
capable of maintaining sea lanes of com- 
munication. And the doctrine calls for 
effective military assistance to our al- 
lies. 

But in the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations there is posed a relatively new 
threat. Soviet ships of war now sail all 
the oceans of the world, and in conjunc- 
tion with modern fishing and merchant 
fleets, they make the presence of the 
U.S.S.R. felt even in areas where former- 
ly the U.S. Navy was without challenge. 
Today we are faced with an expanding 
Soviet Naval challenge which reaches 
not only to waters adjacent to our coasts 
but to the very coastlines themselves and, 
in fact, inland several hundred miles. 

SEA LANES REQUIRED TO CARRY OUT TREATY 

ARRANGEMENTS 


The deployment of military units 
overseas whether they be Army or Marine 
or Air Force units requires that sea 
lanes of communication be established 
for sustained support of those deployed 
forces, Despite the acquisition of trans- 
port aircraft of huge capacity the vast 
bulk of material support for overseas 
forces will be carried by sealift. In Viet- 
nam, for example, I am told sealift ac- 
counted for over 95 percent of the re- 
supply. Any decision, therefore to de- 
ploy friendly forces to an overseas area 
requires the assumption that we or our 
allies will control the sea lanes of 
communication. 

We can see then that to carry out 
treaty arrangements and military goals 
under the Nixon doctrine it is essential 
that we be capable of projecting mili- 
tary power, our own, or our allies or a 
combination of both. Projection forces 
include troop landings ashore from 
ships as well as carrier-based aircraft 
capable of striking hundreds of miles 
inland. 

SEA LANES REQUIRED FOR NONTEREATY 
OBLIGATIONS 

But also we must give consideration to 
situations in which our interests are 
involved even though we have no formal 
treaty arrangement. Such would be the 
case as with Israel where our national 
interests results not from a treaty but 
from common cultural and historic tra- 
ditions. In such a case as during a so- 
called Mideast crisis our deterrent 
forces must be capable of carrying out 
their assigned missions without sup- 
port from treaty allies. 

For the accomplishment of those mis- 
sions in the Mideast again we are de- 
pendent upon the use of sea lanes of 
communication. Secretary of Defense 
Laird expressed the latter point in his 
Defense report of March 9, 1971, when 
he stated: 

U.S. involvement in world affairs is not 
based exclusively on our alliances, but 
rather, our formal and informal obligations 
derive from and are shaped by our own na- 
tional interests. To protect our interests, we 
must insure free use of international air 
space and free access to the world’s oceans. 
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NAVAL PRESENCE HAS POLITICAL ROLE 


I know of no plan which would permit 
us feasibly to withdraw completely all of 
our military forces from overseas but 
we are reducing the size of those forces 
and as we do so our Navy assumes greater 
political as well as military significance. 
In other words, the Navy is ideally suited 
for the mission of gaining political ends 
by displaying power in areas of U.S. na- 
tional interest. Naval forces on station 
are visible reminders to our adversaries 
that our military units although reduced 
or removed can be returned swiftly. 


CONCLUSION 


Without a viable Navy there would be 
relatively few options open to the United 
States in the conduct of foreign policy. 
The Navy daily plays a role in maintain- 
ing the highly tenuous balance of power 
which is said to exist today. That situa- 
tion stems from a Soviet challenge which 
is based on nuclear weapons but also on 
Soviet conventional seapower. 

Under the Nixon doctrine, as U.S. 
forces are reduced and redeployed from 
overseas, we must depend increasingly 
upon our friends in the free world to 
carry a larger share of defense, and thus 
the use of sea lanes of communication is 
of increasing importance to us. 

The requirement for an active forceful 
Navy it must be made clear to all Amer- 
icans, rests on truly national considera- 
tions. These are not interests narrowly 
based on parochial considerations of 
geography or politics. We must make a 
concerted effort to make clear to Amer- 
icans that if we do not provide our Navy 
with the kinds of warships and other 
equipment which can successfully coun- 
ter the rapidly expanding Soviet naval 
threat, the United States will not have 
a credible capability to conduct foreign 
relations and maintain the Nation’s 
security. 


THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER 


Mr. BROCK. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for his remarks. I should like to 
express my gratitude to the Senators 
from Colorado, Maryland, and New York 
for their contribution in this expression 
of concern. 

Mr. President, as they have so ably 
pointed out, the balance of power be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union has been slowly but steadily shift- 
ing in favor of the Soviet Union within 
the last decade and particularly in the 
past few years. 

This development has critical implica- 
tions, not only for the security of this 
Nation, but for the cause of world peace. 
Recognized, it can be averted. Ignored, it 
can threaten our very survival as a free 
people. To illustrate, I would comment 
on only one element of our strategic 
capability. 

By the beginning of 1971, naval cir- 
cles in the free world voiced their opin- 
ion that the Soviet Navy had consid- 
erably improved its capabilities of 
defense, of strategic offensive opera- 
tions, and of surface and antisubmarine 
support. 

Despite strong indications of what may 
already have become an adverse balance 
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of power, the past decade has seen, with 
a few notable exceptions, our Nation 
content with a fleet whose annual ac- 
complishment seems limited to growing 
1 year older. Cries of alarm are met by 
a wall of complacent silence. 

Yet, no one can deny the positive 
effect of the presence of the 6th Fleet 
in maintaining a trembling, tenuous 
peace in the Middle East, as has been 
so ably pointed out by the Senator from 
New York. Were the Soviet Union to 
achieve our naval superiority in the 
Mediterranean, would peace still be 
possible? 

Again, military pay increases for per- 
sonnel gain overwhelming congressional 
support. Is it really logical to expect 
our forces to preserve the security of 
freedom with inadequate and obsolete 
weapons, no matter how well paid they 
are? Where is our sense of priorities? 

Too many still fail to realize what is 
happening on the oceans of the world. 
While the great majority of Soviet war- 
ships are of new design and make, the 
great majority of American warships 
are no longer adequate for modern re- 
quirements. Even as we have to scrap 
old ships no longer fit to sail, we tend 
to curtail our shipbuilding program. Con- 
sequently, we now face a terrifying 
prospect of real naval inadequacy. 

Among those who are beginning to 
realize the true situation there is a tend- 
ency to manifest surprise as if the 
growth of the Soviet Navy were a sud- 
den and unexpected phenomenon. 

In point of fact, the Soviet Navy in 
its present alarming proportions and 
equally alarming future developments, 
already carefully planned, did not 
emerge overnight or by accident. It is 
the result of a long, persistent, patient 
effort, with some hesitations as to 
methods and intermediate objectives, 
but none as to ultimate goals. 

Prior to, during, and after World War 
II, the Soviet Navy was a relatively negli- 
gible force and its development is thus 
really spectacular, especially if one real- 
izes that it was achieved with limited 
means and in a mere 20 years. 

Immediately after the war, in order to 
build up a fleet capable of confronting 
any hostile powers and also impressed by 
the exploits of the United States and 
Allied navies, the U.S.S.R. launched upon 
a naval construction program the first 
phase of which extended from 1945 to 
1953, the time of the death of Stalin. 

During those years, the Soviet Union 
built an important but defensive and con- 
ventional fleet, which reflected the in- 
fluence of foreign, particularly German, 
shipbuilding techniques. In the United 
States there was complacency. We knew 
that the Soviets did not have the large 
ports and extensive facilities, or the 
technology to build heavy ships that 
could match our carriers and destroyers. 

From 1945 to 1953, the Soviet Union 
thus built close to 20 cruisers, 70 destroy- 
ers, 50 escort ships, more than 200 sub- 
marines, several hundred patrol boats, 
and numerous auxiliary and support 
craft. This fleet was one adapted for op- 
erations in narrow seas and for coastal 
defense, a defensive type naval force, in 
short. 
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The United States remained com- 
placent. Starting with 1955-56, after 2 
years of dissension, the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU launched out on a 
far broader policy of shipbuilding which 
had these immediate objectives; namely, 
the building of missiles and the creation 
of a truly oceanic fleet of submarines and 
warships capable of operating far from 
their naval bases and equipped with nu- 
clear or conventional guided missiles. 

The founder of the modern Soviet 
navy, Admiral Gorshkov, himself wrote 
in 1967 as follows: 

In the middie of the fifties, within the 
framework of the revolution in military art, 
the Central Committee of our Party defined 
the direction to be followed in the develop- 
ment of our Fleet, as well as its role and 
place in the Armed Forces. It was decided to 
bulld an oceanic force capable of fulfilling 
strategic offensive tasks by stressing sub- 
marine and naval aviation equipped with nu- 
clear missiles. 


It is interesting to note that it is pre- 
cisely in 1955, when the real development 
of the Soviet Navy began, that Admiral 
Gorshkoy was named commander in 
chief of the Soviet Naval Forces, a post 
he still holds. 

Enormous credit must be given to Ad- 
miral Gorshkov. With inadequate facil- 
ities and a limited background of naval 
experience, the Soviet Union built one of 
the great navies of history in less than 
two decades. They were able to accom- 
plish such a task because they were flexi- 
ble enough to take advantage of the 
shifts in military technology. 

The new technology was primarily in 
two fields—electronic missilery and nu- 
clear propulsion. Abandoning old de- 
signs created for the gunboat era, the 
Soviets forged ahead with smaller ves- 
sels which could be produced in their 
small shipyards, vessels designed specifi- 
cally, from the hull up, to accommodate 
missiles. Instead of the old 15,450-ton 
cruisers of the Sverdlov class, the Soviets 
turned out the new Kresta and Kynda 
missile cruisers of 4,800 and 6,000 tons, 
respectively, and chose not to build regu- 
lar carriers at all. Only one Sverdlov 
class cruiser was converted to missiles; 
all other missile-carrying ships are of 
new design. 

I am not going to enter the debate 
about whether carriers or cruisers rep- 
resent the best strategy. The point is 
that the Soviets decided upon the latter, 
and moved ahead in that field quickly. 
They were willing to experiment, even 
though experimentation sometimes 
means changes, delays, and cost over- 
runs. 

In addition to the cruisers, the early 
sixties saw the construction of the 
Krupny and Kildin class guided missile 
destroyers, as well as the smaller ves- 
sels such as the famous Osa and Komar 
missile boats, the Petya and Poti frig- 
ates, and the recent introduction of hy- 
drofoils. These smaller vessels are again 
made possible because of the introduc- 
tion of newer electronic guidance sys- 
tems and improved short-range missiles. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets have also em- 
braced nuclear propulsion in the devel- 
opment of their submarine fleet. While 
five nuclear submarines per year are 
being built in the United States, the 
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Soviet Union is reported to be building 
on the average one nuclear submarine 
per month. 

The greatest and most recent develop- 
ment in the Soviet Navy is now that of 
the Y class 8,000-ton submarine which 
carries 16 ballistic missile launchers of 
the Sawfly type. They would seem to be 
the counterpart of the American SSBN- 
Polaris and have a range of 1,500 naut- 
ical miles. The noise during navigation, 
which has long been the plague of Soviet 
submarines, appears to have been consid- 
erably reduced. These submarines par- 
ticipated in the Okean maneuvers and 
have been spotted in the Atlantic south 
of Greenland. An attack from these ships 
hidden in the ocean, 700 to 800 miles 
away from the coast could destroy a 
good part of American air and missile 
bases without being noted in time by 
alarm systems. 

The Soviets still have 10 nuclear sub- 
marines of the H-O class, which they 
began building in 1959-60. A predeces- 
sor of the Y class, the H-II carries only 
three of the long-range Sawfly missiles, 
as well as other missiles of 350- to 650- 
mile range. 

In addition, it is believed that a num- 
ber of additional nuclear powered sub- 
marines of the ballistic type are under 
construction or have been recently 
launched. A large 300-foot long sub- 
marine was reported started at the Gorky 
yard in 1967. The purpose of this huge 
vessel is unknown, and may even be a 
prototype of some underwater launch- 
ing system similar in purpose to our 
proposed ULMS. 

It has also been reported that a new 
missile carrying class of nuclear sub- 
marine, with 16 launching tubes, has 
been started. In view of the constant 
modification and improvement of exist- 
ing models, this is quite possible. 

The Soviets have also shown a similar 
flexibility in the development of their 
nuclear attack submarines. The new C 
class may be considered an attack sub- 
marine against both sea targets and 
medium range land objectives. With a 
top speed of 30 knots—submerged—and 
cruise missiles of 400 mile range, their 
mission is to protect missile ships and 
also to tail the U.S. SSBN/Polaris sub- 
marines in order to attempt to neutralize 
their action. About one such submarine 
is being started each month. 

The C class attack submarines were 
preceded by the EI class in 1963 and the 
E II class in 1964. Despite their slower 
speed, production appears to be con- 
tinuing 


Finally, the Soviets have also built 
two classes of antisubmarine type sub- 
marines. The existence of the V class was 
first reported in 1969. Five have been 
built today, supplementing the 15 N class 
antisub submarines built between 1960 
and 1965. One of these ships, the Lenin- 
sky Komsomol sailed to the North Pole 
in the early sixties. 

I have gone into detail on the Soviet 
nuclear submarines to show the amazing 
variety of design and purpose, each 
suited for a different aspect of the Soviet 
strategy of naval flexibility. There is no 
need to go into detail on the Soviet con- 
ventional submarine fleet, except to point 
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out that they have two classes of con- 
ventional ballistic missile submarines, 
three classes of the guided missile types, 
and eight classes of conventional fleet 
submarines, with around 300 vessels in 
all. 

Within the past decade, and especially 
within the past 5 years, the Soviets have 
been making very good use of their mod- 
ern navy, demonstrating the shifting bal- 
ance of naval power. The very presence of 
the Soviet ships in increasing numbers 
and always more frequently in waters in 
which they had hitherto never ventured, 
is an element in this shift of the balance 
of power. This presence has been assid- 
uously cultivated throughout the end of 
the fifties and especially in the sixties. 
In 1968, for instance, by Soviet admis- 
sion, Soviet naval forces visited 26 coun- 
tries and the following year they visited 
38 countries. 

The strategy of the U.S.S.R. also ap- 
pears to be one of accumulation of small, 
local psychological and if need be mili- 
tary victories. As the Senator from New 
York has pointed out, the fact that a 
Soviet missile boat of the Komar type 
sank an Israeli ship in 1967 is still men- 
tioned and commented upon in the for- 
eign press. There is no question that all- 
out confrontation with the United States 
is still too risky for the Soviet Navy, but 
in lieu of this, the Soviets strive to un- 
dermine as much as possible the prestige 
of the United States abroad and to en- 
hance its own. 

A policy of isolation of the United 
States in Europe is carried out through 
the gradual grouping of anti-NATO 
forces in the Mediterranean and in North 
Africa. The Soviet Union is actually wag- 
ing a sort of naval guerrilla warfare of 
the psychological type, aimed at achiev- 
ing its ends without having to resort to 
actual war. It is a war in which an effort 
is made to neutralize the effectiveness of 
giant units through potential of constant 
harassment, by the presence of new, 
fast, and effective long-range surface and 
submarine units equipped with guided 
missiles. It is thereby hoped to demoral- 
ize even further pro-Western forces and 
to capitalize on the attraction exercised 
by the presence and local success and 
carefully planned help of what appears 
to be the new emerging power. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the work 
and planning which has gone into our 
own naval polices. But, as a member of 
the United States Senate, it is past time 
we became aware of the changing nature 
of the Soviet naval power. As a Nation, we 
must understand that we need more fiex- 
ibility in our naval defenses, and that we 
need not only new ships, but ships of new 
classes. We cannot expect to meet the 
new patterns of naval strategy with ves- 
sels which were designed and built for 
World War II. In my opinion, the US. 
Navy must become again second to none; 
and, indeed, we have very little choice if 
we hope to remain free and in a peaceful 
condition. 

The time for commitment—and ac- 
tion—is now. 

If the Soviet Union achieves through 
missile submarines and other naval 
strength the ability to wipe out a major 
element of our strategic defense and de- 
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terrent forces, this Nation for the first 
time in its history can become subject to 
military and nuclear blackmail. 

Nothing could be more dangerous for 
the prospect of maintaining the peace. 
Once achieved, a position of military 
superiority can be abused in the hands 
of the wrong people. 

For ourselves and for our children 
such a possibility is intolerable. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the fact that Senators 
who have spoken under the orders to- 
day, have not taken the full time al- 
lotted to them, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that—— 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield, 
yes, and ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the order recognizing the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Rot) be 
vacated at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CHILES). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on June 
29——_ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the order, the distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) is to he 
recognized at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Utah is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I beg the Chair's“ pardon, I was 
in error. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Doze), at this 
time, also be vacated, in view of the fact 
that he has already spoken. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE STATE OF OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on June 29 
Secretary of the Treasury Connally, the 
President’s newly designated “chief eco- 
nomic spokesman,” talked with the press. 
He said quite a number of things, but 
one phrase of his struck me particularly 
and I quote: 

We are going to require some degree of 
patience on the part of the American people. 


Now patience is a great virtue, but 
there comes a time when it is exhausted. 
I for one believe that the American peo- 
ple have run out of patience with the 
economic mismanagement of this admin- 
istration. For the past 214 years, this ad- 
ministration has contrived to manage us 
into mounting inflation and, simulta- 
neously, into mounting unemployment. 

I quote from two letters I have recently 
received—and I know my Senate col- 
leagues have received many like them: 

Deak SENATOR Moss: I am sitting at my 
kitchen table turning to my last resort, you. 
My husband has been out of work and can 
find employment nowhere. He has been to 
many places including those places where ci- 
villans are employed by the Federal govern- 
ment. They will not even accept his applica- 
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tion. How can we live on $56 a week with 
three young children growing up and in 
school? My husband is a man who has al- 
ways worked very hard for his family and 
he ts at a very low point especially now that 
it seems that even his country has no need 
for him, 


Dear SENATOR Moss: The intent of this let- 
ter is not meant to be of a “crank nature,” 
but rather a representative situation of 
many, many people throughout the country. 

Until May 1, 1971, I have been a taxpayer 
for approximately 25 years, with an income 
of $15,000 annually (my wife and I com- 
bined) for the last ten years. Of this sum, 
the Federal, state and local governments re- 
ceive approximately 20%. I assume this 
amount qualifies my family of five as “middle 


class." 
On May 1, 1971, I was terminated from 


work due to a “reduction in work force.” 
Since that day I have looked constantly for 
employment but to date I have only remote 
possibilities. 

Week by week I see obligations mount 
which cannot be taken care of until I am 
once again employed. By imposing the strict- 
est of budgets, my expenditures almost equal 
my income (not allowing for food). As a 
menial step to help alleviate my position, 
I applied for food stamps which were refused 
on the basis of too much income. 

Mr. Moss, I have never asked anyone for 
anything in my life but I guess there is al- 
ways one time that a person must. 


How shall we answer letters like these? 

Shall we quote the administration’s 
“chief economic spokesman,” and ask 
these bruised and bewildered Americans 
to exercise “some degree of patience?” 

If that be the prescription, then 
patience is going to be in very heavy 
demand this summer. 

Personally, it sounds to me like 
preaching patience to a drowning man 
who is going down for the third time. 

Throughout our country, day in and 
day out, solid hard-working citizens are 
suddenly finding themselves jobless. The 
bottom is dropping out of their lives, just 
as if an earthquake had opened up the 
ground at their feet. 

Today this is happening not only to 
blue-collar workers, but increasingly to 
white-collar workers as well. No one, 
from the millhand and the file clerk all 
the way up to the executive suite, can 
feel really secure any more. 

Engineers and scientists have been 
hard hit—and they are having great 
difficulty finding new jobs. Last Decem- 
ber the Government set up a com- 
puterized “job bank” to match un- 
employed engineers and scientists with 
employers who needed them. Within a 
few months the project was dropped— 
because, the Labor Department said, of 
lack of employer interest. 

Mr. Daniel T. Carroll, a top executive 
of a leading management firm, Booz 
Allen & Hamilton, has said: 

Unless we get geared up for providing new 
outlets for these men, we will have a lot of 
40 and 50-year-old guys around with nothing 
to do. 


While many long-time white- and blue- 
collar workers are losing their jobs, mil- 
lions of other Americans are looking for 
their first jobs, and all too many are 
looking in vain. Vietnam war veterans, 
high school graduates, college graduates, 
even Ph. D.’s—all are finding the doors to 
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meaningful employment closed against 
them. 

Over one in ten of our Vietnam veter- 
ans is currently unemployed. Qualified 
observers have called the job outlook for 
high school graduates the worst in a 
decade, and for college graduates the 
worst since the depression. 

Grim as the job situation is for white 
youngsters, it is even worse for black. 
Herbert Hill, a top NAACP official, has 
said: 

A large portion of this June's black gradu- 
ates will be in a condition of permanent un- 
employment, while others go into low-paying 
dead-end jobs. We have here the basic in- 
gredients for large-scale disorders. 


For these and other frustrated Ameri- 
cans, the administration’s only word is 
patience. Indeed, Secretary Connally’s 
answers are even dustier than that. In 
his press conference, he dismissed the 
goal of 4-percent unemployment as a 
“myth”—even though as recently as last 
year the President’s own Council of 
Economic Advisers set 3.8 percent as its 
goal. 

Incidentally, while dismissing 4-per- 
cent unemployment as a myth, Mr, Con- 
nally created a myth of his own—that 
today's high unemployment is due to the 
winding down of the war, 

He could better have acknowledged 
that it is due to the utter lack of plan- 
ning, the deplorable lack of timely 
measures to fit veterans and defense 
workers into civilian life. 

So full of negatives was Mr. Connally’s 
debut as the President’s chief economic 
spokesman that he seemed to be bucking 
for the title of “Abdominable No-Man.” 

The administration, he said, would not 
do this and it would not do that. With 
unemployment at 544 million and prices 
still rising, it has chosen to stand pat. 

The whole Connally press confer- 
ence might, in fact, be characterized 
as one prolonged pause for stationary 
announcements. 

The President, he said, would not insti- 
tute a Wage-Price Review Board, he 
would not step up Government spending, 
he would not call for a tax cut—at least 
not for Mr. Average American. 

The President has, however, chosen to 
award a major tax break to business in 
the form of liberalized depreciation al- 
lowances. He has argued that this will 
result in higher rates of investment. To 
me, this seems most unlikely. 

Today, existing plant and equipment 
is operating at only 72 percent of ca- 
pacity. This contrasts with levels between 
83 and 90 percent maintained through- 
out the 1960’s. With more than a quarter 
of our present plant and equipment lying 
idle, it is hard to see businessmen invest- 
ing in much new plant and equipment, 
despite the carrot the President has 
dangled before them. 

In full accord with his accent upon 
the negative, the President vetoed the ac- 
celerated public works bill—even though 
these public works are urgently needed, 
both in themselves and as a source of 
constructive employment, I shall vote to 
override this veto today. 

To give credit where credit is due, I 
am pleased that he has seen fit to sign 
the Emergency Employment Act. If he 
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had signed the similar bill last Decem- 
ber—instead of vetoing it—thousands of 
jobless Americans would already be at 
work. He is late, very late—but better 
late than never. I for one welcome his 
conversion, however belated, to the con- 
cept of Federal subsidies for State and 
local public service jobs. 

Having made this start, the President 
should go further. He should immediately 
release the more than $12 billion in 
Federal funds duly appropriated by the 
Congress for public housing, road build- 
ing, and conservation projects. By im- 
pounding these funds, he is in effect 
keeping more people out of badly needed 
jobs. 

I, myself, think the Federal Govern- 
ment should go further. It should beef 
up the present programs for aid to the 
States and cities in their efforts to arrest 
urban decay, upgrade the environment, 
and open the way to useful work and a 
better life for the depressed segments of 
the American community. Indeed, where 
necessary and appropriate, the Govern- 
ment should launch new programs for 
these worthwhile purposes. 

Some may denounce this as spend- 
thrift Government extravagance. To me, 
it seems to make a virtue out of our 
present necessities—by taking our idle 
manpower and productive facilities and 
putting them to constructive use. To me 
it seems the soundest kind of invest- 
ment—an investment both in recovery 
from our present economic doldrums and 
in the long-term future of our country. 

Actions such as these will have a 
powerful expansionary effect on the 
economy as a whole. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that the Federal Government 
move immediately to assure price stabil- 
ity. I agree with Chairman Arthur F. 
Burns of the Federal Reserve Board that 
inflation will not abate without a na- 
tional incomes policy and a stronger 
Government voice on wages and prices. 
To make sure that the public interest is 
fully represented, I urge the establish- 
ment of precisely what the President has 
consistently rejected—a Wage-Price Re- 
view Board to focus public opinion on 
decisions critical to the welfare of our 
economy as a whole. 

As to a tax cut, I concur with Chair- 
man WILBUR Mitts of the House Ways 
and Means Committee that we should 
keep an open mind on that. I would not 
advocate any such action until we have 
had the opportunity to study all the mid- 
year economic data carefully; among 
other things, we need to know whether 
the 5.6 percent unemployment rate in 
June is largely a statistical aberration, 
as I suspect, or whether it represents 
real progress upon which we can build. 
Meanwhile, we should certainly keep our 
options open. 

Finally, let me turn to some more basic 
considerations. In 1953 a healthy unem- 
ployment rate of only 2.9 percent “cost” 
us an inflation of less than 2 percent. 
Today we suffer a 5-percent inflation 
even though unemployment is running 
twice the 1953 level. While vast human 
and capital resources lie idle, prices con- 
tinue to rise. Clearly, our economic sys- 
tem is not working as well as it should, 
and as it once did. We certainly need to 
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know why, and then to do something 
effective about it. 

I myself am convinced that a part of 
the answer lies in the power of large 
corporations arbitrarily to raise prices 
even in the face of falling demand. In 
this regard, the vigorous enforcement of 
a firm antitrust policy may be our best 
remedy. 

Another part of the problem may be 
the persistence of bottlenecks of par- 
ticular kinds of skilled labor even in pe- 
riods of substantial unemployment; here 
the upgrading of skills through a well- 
designed training program can make a 
distinct contribution. 

Then, too, there are notoriously inef- 
ficient industries and services which feed 
inflation, and which urgently need 
streamlining and modernizing. The con- 
struction industry and medical services 
are prime examples. 

However well we manage our economic 
affairs, there may still from time to time 
be unemployment in the private sector. 
In such cases, the Federal Government 
should function as “the employer of last 
resort,” putting people to work in public 
service jobs during a recession and mov- 
ing them back into the private economy 
as it recovers. 

I can say one thing for myself. As I 
read letters such as those I began these 
remarks by quoting—heartbreaking let- 
ters from bewildered Americans who do 
not know which way to turn—I have come 
to one very firm conviction. At our level 
of political and economic advancement, it 
is high time we decided, once and for all, 
to put an end to unemployment, an end so 
decisive that the very word will one day 
be labeled “obsolete” in our dictionaries. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the transaction 
of routine morning business not to ex- 
tend beyond 1 p.m. with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes for each 
Senator to be recognized. 

The Senator from Utah is recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he 
introduced S. 2266 and S. 2267 are printed 
in the Recorp under Statements on In- 
troduced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF S. 2264, 
A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 601 OF 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on Monday, 
July 12, I introduced S. 2264, a bill to 
amend section 601 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to require the installa- 
tion of collision avoidance systems and 
pilot indicator systems on certain air- 
craft. Inadvertently, the bill contained 
a typographical error in stating the max- 
imum certificated takeoff weights at 
2,500 pounds. That figure should read 
12,500 pounds. I ask unanimous consent 
that a star print of the bill be printed 
correcting the error. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CurLes). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been authorized by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to make the 
following unanimous-consent requests: 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY TO 10 AM. FRIDAY, 
JULY 16, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow it stand in adjournment until 
10 o'clock on Friday morning next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO 11 AM., MONDAY, 
JULY 19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Friday it stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m, on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM MONDAY 
NEXT TO 10 AM., TUESDAY, JULY 
20, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Monday next it stand in recess until 10 
a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION BILL ON 
TUESDAY, JULY 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 9382, the Housing 
and Urban Development Appropriation 
bill; that time thereon be limited—and 
this has been cleared with the distin- 
guished minority leader—to 1 hour on 
the bill, to be equally divided between 
the manager of the bill (Mr. PASTORE) 
and the ranking minority member, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT); 
that time on any amendment be limited 
to one-half hour, to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill, the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore (Mr. CHILES). Without objection it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 934, THE HEALTH MANPOWER 
BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, im- 
mediately following the vote today on the 
motion to override the Presidential veto, 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of S. 934, the so-called health manpower 
bill; that time thereon be limited to 2 
hours and 15 minutes, with the under- 
standing that 1 hour and 15 minutes be 
under the control of the manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), and that 1 hour be under the 
control of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), with the fur- 
ther understanding that there be a time 
limitation on any amendment of 30 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill, with the exception of an 
amendment by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), in connection with which 
there be 1 hour on the amendment to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
the amendment and the manager of the 
bill; provided further that no amend- 
ment not germane may be received; and 
provided further that Senators who con- 
trol the time on the bill may yield time 
therefrom to any Senator on any motion, 
amendment, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CHILES) Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 1747 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the disposition of 
S. 934 the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1747, the second health 
manpower bill, and that time thereon be 
limited to 114 hours, to be equally divided 
between the distinguished manager of 
the bill, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy) and the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) ; 
provided further that there be a time 
limitation on any amendment of 30 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill; provided further that no 
amendment not germane may be re- 
ceived; and provided further that Sena- 
tors who control time on the bill may 
yield time therefrom to any Senator on 
any motion, amendment, or appeal, ex- 
cept a motion to lay on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CuiLes). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR YEAS AND NAYS TO 
BE IN ORDER ON CERTAIN BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
in order at any time to order the yeas 
and nays on S. 934, S. 1747, H.R. 9270, 
H.R. 9382, and H.R. 9272. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore (Mr. CHILES). Without objection, it 
is ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced S. 2269 are printed in the 
Recorp under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


EXPORT EXPANSION FINANCE 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 581. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 581) an act to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, to allow for greater expansion 
of the export trade of the United States, 
to exclude Bank receipts and disburse- 
ments from the budget of the US. 
Government, to extend for 3 years 
the period within which the Bank is 
authorized to exercise its functions, to 
increase the Bank's lending authority 
and its authority to issue, against frac- 
tional reserves and against full reserves, 
insurance and guarantees, to authorize 
the Bank to issue for purchase by any 
purchaser its obligations maturing sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1976, and for other 
purposes which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That (a) this Act may be cited as the 
“Export Expansion Finance Act of 1971”. 

(b) The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 
(12 U.S.C. 635 and following) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 2(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “(1)” immediately after “Sec. 
2. (a)” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) The receipts and disbursements of 
the Bank in the discharge of its functions 
shall not be included in the totals of the 
budget of the United States Government and 
shall be exempt from any annual expenditure 
and net lending (budget outlays) limita- 
tions imposed on the budget of the United 
States Government. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, the President shall transmit 
annually to the Congress a budget for pro- 
gram activities and for administrative ex- 
penses of the Bank, which budget shall also 
include the estimated annual net borrow- 
ing by the Bank from the United States 
Treasury. The President shall report annual- 
ly to the Congress the amount of net lend- 
ing of the Bank, including any net lending 
created by the net borrowing from the United 
States Treasury, which would be included in 
the totals of the budget of the United States 
Government if the Bank’s activities were 
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not excluded from those totals as a result 
of this section.” 

(2) Section 2(c) (1) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out $3,500,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000,000,000”. 

(3) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$13,500,000,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$20,000,000,000". 

(4) Section 8 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1974", and by inserting 
immediately following the words “Secretary 
of the Treasury” “or any other purchasers”. 

(5) Section 2(b) (1) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) It is the policy of the United 
States to foster expansion of exports of goods 
and related services, thereby contributing to 
the promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income and 
to the increased development of the pro- 
ductive resources of the United States. To 
meet this objective, the Export-Import Bank 
is directed in the exercise of its functions to 
provide guarantees, insurance, and extensions 
of credit at rates and on terms and condi- 
tions which are competitive with the Gov- 
ernment-supported rates and terms and 
other conditions available for the financing 
of exports from the principal countries whose 
exporters compete with United States ex- 
porters. The Export-Import Bank shall, on a 
semiannual basis, report to the appropriate 
committees of Congress its actions in com- 
plying with this directive. In ‘this report the 
Export-Import Bank shall survey all other 
major export-financing facilities available 
from other governments and government-re- 
lated agencies through which foreign ex- 
porters compete with United States export- 
ers and indicate in specific terms the ways in 
which Export-Import Bank rates, terms, and 
other conditions are equal or superior to 
those offered from such other governments 
directly or indirectly. Further, the Export- 
Import Bank shall at the same time survey 
a representative number of United States 
exporters and United States commercial 
lending institutions which provide export 
credit to determine their experience in meet- 
ing financial competition from other coun- 
tries whose. exporters compete with United 
States exporters. The results of this survey 
shall be included as part of the semiannual 
report provided for under this section. It is 
further the policy of the United States that 
the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should supplement and encourage and not 
compete with private capital; that the Bank 
shall accord equal opportunity to export 
agents and managers, independent export 
firms, and small commercial banks, in the 
formulation and implementation of its pro- 
grams; that loans, so far as possible con- 
sistently with carrying out the purposes of 
subsection (a), shall generally be for specific 
purposes, and, in the judgment of the Board 
of Directors, offer reasonable assurance of 
repayment; and that in authorizing such 
loans the Board of Directors should take into 
account the possible adverse effects upon the 
United States economy.” 

Sec. 2. In connection with section 2 of Ex- 
ecutive Order Number 11387, dated January 
1, 1968, and any rule, regulation, or guide- 
line established by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in connection 
with a voluntary foreign credit restraint pro- 
gram, there shall be no limitation or re- 
straint, or suggestion that there be a limita- 
tion or restraint, on the part of any bank or 
financial institution in connection with the 
extension of credit for the purpose of financ- 
ing exports of the United States. 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, to eliminate certain export 
credit controls, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I ask 
if this matter has been cleared with the 
minority? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the full committee, and 
I went over with him the clearance of it, 
and also with the appropriate conferees. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill (S. 581), and ask for 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. Packwoop, and Mr. BENNETT 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER TO CONSIDER S. 2150, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION BILL ON TUES- 
DAY NEXT — UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distiguished majority leader 
earlier asked me to confer with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN) on the following unani- 
mous consent request. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, at 
the request of the majority leader, hav- 
ing cleared the matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Armen), that upon the disposition of the 
bill making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment—scheduled for Tuesday next—the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the AEC authorization bill, the time on 
the bill to be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) and 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), 
if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. AIKEN. In my book, that is long 
enough for any bill. The Senator can 
bring it up then as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator agree that the time on the 
bill be divided between the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is not anxious for it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Whom 
does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will accept it for the 
time being. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the time on the bill be equally divided 
between the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIkKen), and that the time 
on any amendment thereto be limited 
to one-half hour, to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill, Mr. Pastore. 

Mr. AIKEN. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
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unanimous consent, further, that no 
amendment not germane be received, and 
that Senators in control of the time on 
the bill may yield time therefrom to any 
Senator on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, with the exception of a motion 
to lay on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, July 20, 1971, 
following the recognition of the two leaders, 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the HUD Appropriation Bill (H.R. 9382) 
with debate limited thereon to 1 hour to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Ar- 
LOTT). Provided that time on amendments 
be limited to 30 minutes to be equally divid- 
ed and controlled by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, with 
the exception of an amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MonpaLe) which 
shall be granted time subsequently. Pro- 
vided further, that no amendment not ger- 
mane shall be received, and time may be 
allotted from the bill to any amendment, 
motion or appeal except a motion to table. 

Ordered further, That following the dis- 
position of H.R. 9382 the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the AEC Authorization 
bill (H.R. 9388) with debate limited thereon 
to 1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) and the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN). Provided that time on amendments 
be limited to 30 minutes to be equally divid- 
ed and controlled by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the of the bill, (Mr. 
Pastore). Provided further, that no amend- 
ment not germane shall be received and time 
may be allotted from the bill to any amend- 
ment, motion or appeal except a motion to 
table. (July 14, 1971) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second legislative clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. CHILes) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


AGREEMENTS PROVIDING FOR FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 

A letter from the General Sales Manager of 
the Export Marketing Service reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on agreements signed providing 
for foreign currencies (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
TRANSFERS OF AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED TO THE 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary ot 
Defense reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
transfers of amounts appropriated to the De- 
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partment; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION REGARDING APPOINT- 
MENT OF PERSONS TO SERVICE ACADEMIES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting proposed legislation to permit 
the appointment by the President of certain 
additional persons to the service academies 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
submitting, pursuant to law, the program re- 
port of the U.S. Travel Service for the calen- 
dar year 1970 (with accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


Report or THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAIL 
AGENCY 


A letter from the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Distriot of Columbia 
Bail Agency submitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency (with accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A report of the Comptroller General of 
the United States submitting, pursuant to 
law, & report entitled ‘Construction of Water- 
shed Projects Terminated or Delayed Because 
of Land Rights Problems” (with accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, @ report on need for improved ad- 
ministration of the Davis-Bacon Act noted 
over a decade of General Accounting Office 
reviews, Department of Labor, dated July 14, 
1971 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

EXTENSION OF THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Indian 
Claims Commission submitting proposed leg- 
islation to extend the life of the Indian 
Claims Commission (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT CONCERNING THE IMPACT OF THE 
CURRENT RAIL STRIKE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report con- 
cerning the impact of the current rail strike 
on the movement of goods vital to the na- 
tional defense (with an a re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


Report or THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report concerning 
the development of systems necessary to 
attain the motor vehicle and engine emission 
standards established under law (with ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore (Mr, CHILES) : 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Appropriations: 
“RESOLUTIONS MEMORALIZING CONGRESS TO 

APPROPRIATE FoRTHWITH THE FULL FUNDING 

AUTHORIZED BY THE LeaD-BASED PAINT 

POISONING PREVENTION ACT or 1971 

“Whereas, It is estimated that 400,000 chil- 
dren suffer lead-based paint poisoning an- 
nually; and 

“Whereas, It is estimated that over 200 
children will die and another 4,000 children 
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will suffer moderate to severe brain damage 
this year due to said poisoning; and 

“Whereas, Said tragedy is solely a product 
of man and has been been ascertained to be 
preventable; and 

“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has enacted the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act of 1971 and that 
said act would provide for programs of de- 
tection, prevention, treatment and educa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, Meaningful implementation of 
said act is of crucial importance to the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby strongly urges that 
the Congress of the United States appropri- 
ate forthwith all funds necessary to imple- 
ment the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act of 1971; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to Senators 
Allen J. Ellender and Warren G. Magnuson, 
to Representatives George H. Mahon and 
Daniel J. Flood, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each member 
thereof from the Commonwealth.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTIONS URGING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTH VIETNAM To WITHDRAW ALL COM- 
MUNIST TROOPS FROM SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS 
AND CAMBODIA ANp To RELEASE FORTHWITH 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


“Whereas, The government of the United 
States is being urged to withdraw all its 
troops from South Vietnam; and 

“Whereas, This calls for unilateral action 
by one of the parties to the conflict and this 
action should be bilateral and binding on 
all parties involved in this conflict; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urgently requests the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to immediately 
withdraw all communist troops from South 
Vietnam, Lacs and Cambodia and to release 
forthwith all American prisoners of war; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam and to David 
Bruce, Chief American Legislator at the Paris 
Peace talks and to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to each member thereof from 
the Commonwealth. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


RESOLUTION 10: RATIFYING THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES GRANTING CITIZENS EIGHT- 
EEN YEARS OF AGE.OR OVER THE RIGHT To 
VOTE IN STATE ELECTIONS 


“Whereas, the 92nd Congress of the Unit- 
ed States of America at its first Session, in 
both Houses, by a Constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof, adopted the following 
proposition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America in the following 
words, to wit: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), that the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
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of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 
“ARTICLE 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are eighteen years of age 
or older, to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of age. 

“Section 2. The Congress shall have the 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.’ 

“Now therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Alabama, 
the Senate concurring, That: 

“1. The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as herein 
shown be and the same is hereby ratified. 

“2. Duly authenticated copies of this reso- 
lution shall be forwarded by the Clerk of 
the House to the Administrator of General 
Services, Washington, D.C. and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and’ the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works; 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 33—RELA- 
TIVE TO FEDERAL DISASTER RELIEF FUNDS 


“Whereas, On the ninth day of February, 
1971, the President declared a ‘major dis- 
aster’ in the State of California under the 
provisions of Public Law 606, 91st Congress, 
as amended (the Federal Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970); and 

“Whereas, Hospitals were among the struc- 
tures most severely damaged by, the earth- 
quake disaster, including the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Sylmar, the Los 
Angeles County Olive View Hospital, the 
Holy Cross Hospital in Mission Hille, and 
the Pacoima Memorial Lutheran Hospital in 
Lakeview Terrace; and 

“Whereas, Holy Cross Hospital and Pacol- 
ma Memorial Hospital are private, self-sup- 
porting hospitals which were constructed in 
part with funds made available under fed- 
eral grants; and 

“Whereas, Federal grants are not available 
to repair the damage caused such hospi- 
tals by the earthquake disaster, under the 
provisions of P.L. 91-606; and 

“Whereas, Holy Cross and Pacoima Me- 
morial Lutheran Hospitals are severely han- 
dicapped, by the inoperable condition of 
their facilities, in their efforts to raise the 
necessary funds to support the cost of re- 
construction; and 

“Whereas, These medical facilities have 
served the health needs of the public in the 
Northeast San Fernando Valley area; and 

“Whereas, Holy Cross had provided a 24- 
hour medical doctor attendant emergency 
service, four major operating rooms, which 
normally functioned seven days a week, 209 
medical surgical beds, and 50 convalescent 
patient beds; and 

Whereas, Pacoima Memorial Lutheran had 
provided a 24-hour medical doctor attendant 
emergency, three major operating rooms, 109 
medical surgical beds, and a six-bed mental 
health center; and 

Whereas, Holy Cross and Pacoima Me- 
morial Lutheran contributed to the economic 
life of the area through the creation of 875 
jobs; and 

“Whereas, The costly task of restoring the 
availability, accessibility, and caliber of 
health services equal to or better than that 
which existed prior to February 9, 1971, may 
prove prohibitive if dependent solely on pri- 
vate funds; and 

“Whereas, This would result in a great loss 
to the communities of the Northeast San 
Fernando Valley; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legisiature of the State of California re- 
pee e memorializes the President and 
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the Congress of the United States to amend 
Public Law 91-606 so that grants can be made 
available to private hospitals such as Holy 
Cross and Pacoima Memorial Lutheran Hios- 
pitals to repair the damage caused such hos- 
pitals by the earthquake disaster; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Governing Body of the 
Yavapai-Apache Tribe of the Camp Verde 
Reservation, concerning transfer of Federal 
surplus lands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution of the Arkansas Law Enforce- 
ment Officers Association, Inc., Little Rock, 
Ark., in tribute to Senator McCLELLAN; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9270. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-253). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on , Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 52. A joint resolution increasing 
the authorizations for comprehensive plan- 
ning grants and open-space land grants 
(Rept. No. 92-254) . 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. 2227. A bill to amend title 44, United 
States Code, to authorize the Public Printer 
to designate the library of the highest ap- 
pellate court in each State as a depository 
library (Rept. No. 92-255) ; 

S. Res. 142. A resolution authorizing the 
printing of the study entitled “The Human 
Cost of Soviet Communism” as a Senate 
document (Rept. No. 92-256) ; and 

S. Res. 150. An original resolution author- 
izing the printing of the 72d annual report 
of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution as a Senate docu- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-257). 

S. Con. Res. 34. An original concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of the 
prayers of the Chaplain of the Senate dur- 
ing the 91st. Congress as a Senate document 
(Rept. No. 92-258). 

H.J. Res. 169. A joint resolution, author- 
izing the acceptance, by the Joint Committee 
on the Library on behalf of the Congress, 
from the U.S. Capitol Historical Society, of 
preliminary design sketches and funds for 
murals in the east corridor, first floor, in the 
House wing of the Capitol, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 92-259). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 31. A concurrent resolution 
euthorizing the printing of the compilation 
entitled “Federal and State Student Aid Pro- 
grams, 1971" as a Senate document (Rept. 
No. 92-260). 

H. Con. Res. 242. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 92-261). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. Res. 69. A resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the history 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations (Rept. No. 92-262). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Andrew A. Aines, of Virginia; Catherine D. 
Scott, of the District of Columbia; Martin 
Goland, of Texas; Louls A. Lerner, of Illinois; 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of Virginia; John G. 
Kemeny, of New Hampshire; Bessie B. Moore, 
of Arkansas; Alfred R. Zipf, of California; 
Joseph Becker, of Maryland; Carlos A. Cua- 
dra, of California; John E. Velde, Jr., of Ii- 
nois; W. O. Baker, of New Jersey; Frederick 
Burkhardt, of New York; and Leslie W. Dun- 
lap, of Iowa, to be members of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science; and 

W. W. Little, of Arizona; Peter J. Bensoni, 
of Minnesota; Robert W. McVay; of Missouri; 
Charles E. Schwab, of New York; and How- 
ard L. Hartman, of California, to be members 
of the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. GAMBRELL: 

S. 2265. A bill to provide for the fair and 
equitable apportionment of delegate to con- 
ventions held for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HAR- 
Ris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr, MONDALE, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. Tarr, Mr. TOWER, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2266. A bill to amend section 734 of title 
44, United States Code, to require the Pub- 
lic Printer to furnish recycled material for 
the official use of the Senate and House of 
Representatives; and 

S. 2267. A bill to amend chapter 9 of title 
44, United States Code, to require the use of 
recycled paper in the printing of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2268. A bill for the relief of Maria Della 
Barnes. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2269. A bill to amend title XI of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to authorize mortgage 
insurance for the construction or rehabili- 
tation of medical practice facilities in certain 
areas where there is a shortage of doctors. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2270. A bill for the relief of Magnus 
David Forrester. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2271. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
expenses incurred by a taxpayer in making 
repairs and improvements to his residence. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2272. A bill to provide needed facilities 
and services not otherwise available for the 
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accommodation of visitors in the areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service, by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
guarantee loans which are part of conces- 
sioner investments in such facilities and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. SreveNs, and Mr. 
PEARSON) : 

S. 2273. A bill to provide a tax credit for 
expenditures made in the exploration and 
development of new reserves of oil and gas 
in the United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 


Brock): 

S. 2274. A bill to create one additional 
permanent district judgeship in the Middle 
District of Tennessee. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAPT: 

S. 2275. A bill for the relief of Wolfgang 
Kutter. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2276. A bill to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 to provide technical and 
financial assistance to the commercial fish- 
ing industry in meeting the requirements of 
the Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
Act of 1971. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and Mr. 
BEALL) : 

S. 2277. A bill to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2278. A bill to provide accelerated as- 
sistance for economic emergency areas, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HART, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Inouye, Mr. MaTHIAS, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
TUNNEY): 

S. 2279. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to provide for compre- 
hensive regiona] planning and development 
of transportation, including therein the un- 
dertaking of research and development, the 
conducting of demonstrations, the construc- 
tion of transportation systems and facilities, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2280. A bill to amend sections 101 and 
902 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to implement the Convention for 
the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Air- 
craft, and for ather purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 2281. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in a feasibility in- 
vestigation for the modification of Seminoe 
Dam. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2282. A bill for he relief of Milagro de 
la Paz Posada. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 2283. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion and improvement of a certain road on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FANNIN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 2284. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Yavapai Apache Tribe in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 22-E 
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and 22-F, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Scott, and 
Mr. PELL): 

S.J. Res. 131. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to issue a 
proclamation to commemorate the 125th an- 
niversary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GAMBRELL: 

S. 2265. A bill to provide for the fair 
and equitable apportionment of dele- 
gates to conventions held for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the offices 
of President and Vice President, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS ACT 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately 1 year from today the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention will assem- 
ble at Miami Beach, Fla., for the purpose 
of nominating the candidates of that 
party for the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States and 
the adoption of that party’s campaign 
platform for the presidential elections in 
1972. Shortly after that convention, the 
Republican National Convention will 
meet for similar purposes. 

While both meetings may appear at 
this time to be a safe distance off, within 
which any needed imperfections in their 
makeup can be identified and disposed 
of, we all recognize that actually the time 
is very short in terms of the time re- 
quired to effect reforms and adjustments 
in a national political institution. The 
processes of delegate selection are now 
in the process of formulation within both 
national political parties, and the actual 
election or selection of delegates will 
commence shortly after the first of Jan- 
uary 1972, now only a few months away. 

Recent developments affecting both of 
our national political parties, as well as 
experiences at both party conventions in 
the past, lead me to conclude that cer- 
tain basic reforms should be established 
as a matter of national policy for all 
national political parties, and should be 
inserted into the presidential nominating 
system at the earliest possible time. 

There may have been a time when 
these conventions were the private affair 
of the political upper crust of this coun- 
try. Other than the names of the nomi- 
nees and the party’s platform, what 
took place at the convention was little 
known and understood by the average 
citizen, and was thought by many, po- 
litical leaders and citizens alike, to be 
no business of the average man. 

With the advent of television, and a 
better informed, and I might say more 
concerned citizenry, national political 
conventions have become a better under- 
stood mechanism in our system of gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, what these con- 
ventions have become known for and 
understood to be, is, on the one hand, a 
cut and dried performance with a pre- 
determined grand finale or, on the other 
hand, a raucous public spectacle more 
akin to a cowboys and Indians movie. 
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In either event, the citizen back home 
hardly has the impression of the serious 
business of selecting the leadership for 
the most powerful country in the world, 
through the orderly workings of a de- 
mocracy. 

In my judgment, the serious and con- 
cerned citizens of this country, espe- 
cially its young people, want to be ac- 
corded a full and fair measure of par- 
ticipation in national political conven- 
tions, and want these conventions to be 
conducted on a fair and orderly basis, 
free of hypocritical showmanship and 
political opportunism. 

Also, in my judgment, the establish- 
ment of a clear national policy for fair 
representation to all citizens at such 
conventions, with delegates who are se- 
lected on a democratic basis will reduce 
to a minimum the problems of internal 
and external disorder at these conven- 
tions. 

It is with this in mind that I have 
today introduced a bill to be called “The 
National Political Parties and Conven- 
tions Act of 1971.” The purpose of the 
bill is to provide all persons, States, and 
sections of the country with an equal 
opportunity for participation in the na- 
tional conventions and the management 
of national political parties. 

The act provides: 

First. For apportionment of delegates 
to national political conventions among 
the States represented, on a one-man, 
one-vote basis, in accordance with total 
population. 

Second. For the apportionment of na- 
tional committee. membership on the 
same basis. 

Third. For the selection of national 
convention delegates and national com- 
mittee members by democratic proc- 
esses. 

Fourth. For uniform enforcement of 
national convention rules among dele- 
gates and delegations. 

Fifth. That bribery of a convention 
delegate shall be a felony. 

The apportionment, and the processes 
of selection, of national committee mem- 
bers, and national convention delegates, 
have been the subject of increasing con- 
troversy affecting both political parties. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties are defendants in pending litiga- 
tion respecting the apportionment of con- 
vention delegates. Lower Federal courts 
have given conflicting answers as to the 
requirements of law regarding the such 
apportionment. One can hardly predict 
with any feeling of certainty what the 
ultimate answer from the courts might 
be, and when it will be forthcoming. How- 
ever, I think it is safe to say that courts 
will only tell us what is permissable in 
this respect, but will fail to give any 
positive guidelines, so that the ultimate 
question, unless settled by Federal legis- 
lation, will continue to irritate and dis- 
rupt the proceedings of both parties. 

And what is true with respect to the 
apportionment of delegates at national 
conventions, is true, and possibly more 
of an irritation, in regard to representa- 
tion on the national committees of our 
national political parties, which control 
the affairs of these parties in the four 
year interims between conventions. 
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The yardstick for apportionment of 
delegates and national committee mem- 
bers which I have suggested, the one- 
man, one-vote measure based on total 
population, is one which is distinctly fair 
and equal, easy to administer, and one 
which will keep our national political 
parties broadly representative, rather 
than being continually narrowed and 
self-centered in their points of view. 

The requirement of democratic proc- 
esses, either by primaries or by truly 
representative conventions, should also be 
a matter of unequivocal national policy. 

It might be said that the subject mat- 
ter of this bill is the private province 
of the parties themselves, to be settled 
within the four walls, to the satisfaction 
of those who wish to play a major part 
in party activity. The adoption of this 
attitude would be to ignore the lessons 
of recent history in this country which 
reject the ideas that political party ac- 
tivities are the exclusive playgrounds of 
public and party officers, and that the 
people are satisfied to accept whatever 
political fare may be yielded by the ex- 
isting system. 

There is a broad movement within the 
country to reform our political parties 
and political institutions. The reappor- 
tionment decisions of the Supreme Court 
and other Federal courts are well known, 
and the principle of one-man, one-vote 
in a representative democracy has be- 
come a constitutional mandate. The Su 
preme Court has also, for many years, 
recognized that nominating processes 
which are sanctioned by State law are 
subject to Federal regulation under the 
14th amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The provisions of this bill do not 
intrude unduly upon the internal affairs 
of any political party. They simply estab- 
lish broad guidelines assuring equality 
and fair play in the nominating and the 
governing processes. 

The National Democratic Party, and 
many State democratic parties, includ- 
ing that of my own State of Georgia, are 
in the process of reforming their own 
rules and procedures. The requirements 
of a democratic method of delegate se- 
lection is one of those which has been 
adopted by the National Democratic 
Party. 

As chairman of the State democratic 
party in Georgia I had the opportunity 
of instituting a complete overhaul of our 
State party organization, including the 
processes of national convention delegate 
selection. What is proposed in this bill 
is entirely consistent with what is being 
done in Georgia, and what is being done 
in the National Democratic Party. 

Iam not familiar with the organiza- 
tion, structure, nor the delegate selection 
processes of the National Republican 
Party. However, I do not see how the Re- 
publican Party, or any of its leaders, 
could possibly disagree with the require- 
ments of this bill if they believe in the 
democratic process, fair representation, 
and equal protection of the law. 

Other provisions of the bill assure that 
convention rules and procedures will be 
clearly established in advance, will be 
uniformly applied, and strictly enforced. 
Many times in the past, delegations se- 
lected for a convention in good faith, have 
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been excluded from participation under 
rules, and political compromises devel- 
oped on the convention floor. The cer- 
tain knowledge that rules will be equally 
and uniformly enforced throughout the 
convention, will further minimize the 
possibility of disorder and adverse pub- 
lic reaction. 

Finally, the introduction of completely 
democratic processes of delegate selec- 
tion is very likely to result in the selection 
of many “little people” and those with- 
out previous political identification. If 
these conventions are to be responsive 
to public sentiment, and are to gain in 
public confidence and respect, the se- 
lection of such persons is very much to be 
desired. However, there may be some 
temptation upon powerful political and 
economic forces to bring pressures on 
these independent convention delegates 
contrary to their own principles, and 
contrary to the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. For this reason, the proposed bill 
makes bribery of a convention delegate 
a felony, and imposes severe criminal 
penalties as a means of avoiding cor- 
rupting influences in connection with 
convention activities. 

Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that I believe that legislation of this type 
is urgently required in the public interest. 
The average American intensely wishes to 
have a meaningful part in the selection 
of his party’s candidate for President, and 
in the establishment of its policies. In 
viewing the proceedings of our national 
political parties and conventions, he has 
a haunting feeling that things are not 
right, but. also feels helpless to do any- 
thing about it. These important consid- 
erations should not be left to the inade- 
quate processes of the court system to be 
worked out, and the citizens should not 
be relegated to “political remedies” which 
he is powerless to effect. By adopting the 
simple guidelines set forth in this bill, the 
average American citizen is put back in 
the driver’s seat in the political affairs of 
this country, each on an equal basis with 
the other. Surely no one will quarrel with 
an objective such as that. 

I plan to submit this proposal to the 
leadership of both parties, and invite any 
Member of the Senate, of either party, to 
join me in cosponsoring this bill. 

In any event, I hope that those in 
charge of such matters, will see that the 
bill receives prompt and thorough con- 
sideration. A delay of more than several 
months in its enactment, is in effect to 
defer these vital reforms for at least 
another 4 years. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the desk 
for appropriate reference and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2265 
A bill to provide for the fair and equitable 
apportionment of delegates to conven- 
tions held for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of President and 

Vice President, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Political 
Conventions Act.” 
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DECLARATION 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that conven- 
tions held by national political parties for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President 
constitute an integral part of the process by 
which such officers are chosen by the people 
of the United States. It is the purpose of this 
Act to provide equal protection of the laws 
and due process of law in that process by 
requiring that delegates from the several 
States to such conventions be apportioned 
among the several States on a fair and equi- 
table basis, by requiring the composition of 
the national committees of such parties to 
reflect fairly the distribution of population 
among the several States, by requiring the 
promulgation, within a reasonable time be- 
fore each such convention is held, of the 
rules under which such convention shall be 
conducted, and otherwise to improve and 
protect the integrity of the convention nom- 
ination process. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 3, As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “national political party” means a 
political party members of which were can- 
didates for election as electors of the Presi- 
dent on the official ballot of more than 19 
States in the most recent election held for 
the election of presidential electors; 

(2) “national committee” means the or- 
ganization which manages the affairs of a na- 
tional political party, or, if such responsibility 
resides in or is delegated to more than one 
committee or organization, each such com- 


(A) election by the members of the pub- 
lic who are eligible to vote in Federal elec- 
tions; 

(B) election by members of a political 
party, if such election is conducted in a 
manner which protects equally the oppor- 
tunity of each member of such party, who is 
eligible to vote in Federal elections, to par- 
ticipate in the selection process; or 

(C) selection by a caucus, committee, or 
convention of a political party if the members 
of such caucus or committee, or the dele- 
gates to such convention, were selected in 
a manner which protects equally the op- 
portunity of each member of such party, who 
is eligible to vote in Federal elections, to par- 
ticipate in the process by which such mem- 
bers or delegates are selected; 

(4) “convention”, except as used in para- 
graph (3), means a convention held by a 
national political party for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for election to the 
offices of President and Vice President; and 

(5) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the Canal Zone. 

APPORTIONMENT OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 

Sec. 4. (a) Each national political party 
which meets in convention shall apportion 
delegates to such convention among the 
States represented there on the basis of the 
population of such States as determined by 
the most recent decennial census. 

(b) Each such party shall require that— 

(1) delegates be selected by a democratic 
process; 

(2) not more than 20 percent of the dele- 
gates from any State shall be chosen from 
such State at large; and 

(3) not less than 80 percent of the dele- 
gates from any State shall be chosen from, 
and by residents of, districts within such 
State— 

(A) the population of which is not in 
excess of the average population of the dis- 
tricts within such State from which Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives may be 
elected; and 

(B) which are substantially equal in popu- 
lation. 
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(c) Any delegate chosen from a district 
from which a Member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives may be elected shall be held 
and considered to have been chosen in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (b), if all delegates to 
whom such paragraph applies from the same 
State are so chosen. 

(d) Each State shall be entitled to at least 
one delegate. 

APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 5. Each national political party shall 
provide that its national committee shall 
be composed of members of the party from 
the several States selected by a democratic 
process and so apportioned as to reflect the 
distribution of population among the sey- 
eral States. One individual may represent 
more than one State on any such committee 
if each individual on such committee rep- 
resents areas of substantially equal popula- 
tion. If more than one individual on any 
such committee represents the same State, 
each such individual shall be chosen from 
districts of substantially equal population 
within such State. 


PROMULGATION OF CONVENTION RULES 


Sec. 6. (a) Each national political Party 
shall promulgate rules governing— 

(1) the selection and apportionment of 
delegates to its convention by a democratic 
process; 

(2) the procedure for challenging the right 
of any delegate or delegation to participate 
in such convention; and 

(3) convention procedures generally. 

(b) Rules promulgated under ph 
(2) of subsection (a) shall, in addition to 
any other provisions, permit the challenge 
of the right of any delegate or State delega- 
tion to participate in such convention by 
any other delegate or State delegation to 
such convention whether or not the chal- 
lenging delegate or State delegation is being 
challenged. 

(c) Rules promulgated by a national po- 
litical party with respect to its convention 
shall be'applied equally and with uniformity 
to all delegates and all State delegations. 

(d) Rules promulgated under this section 
shall be promulgated not less than 120 days 
prior to the date on which the convention 
convenes, but shall be subject to change 
after promulgation in accordance with pro- 
cedures established by the party by which 
they were promulgated. 

PENALTY FOR UNFAIRLY INFLUENCING 
DELEGATES 


Sec. 7. No person shall offer or attempt to 
offer to any delegate to a convention held by 
a national political party any inducement in 
money, property, or other benefit in order to 
influence any vote of such delegate at such 
convention, and no such delegate shall ac- 
cept or receive any such inducement. Viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for not less than 
ome nor more than three years, by a fine not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000, or 
both. 

JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS 


Sec. 8. In addition to any other District 
Court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion, the District Court of the United States 
for the district within which a convention of 
& national political party is being held, or 
within which is located the designated site 
of such a convention, and the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
and adjudge any claim of violation of this 
Act, and any claim of violation of rights 
under the Constitution of the United States 
at or in connection with such convention. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment. 
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(b) The provisions of sections 4, 5, and 
6(a)(1) shall take effect with respect to 
any national political party on the earlier 
of— 

(1) the date of the adjournment of its 
convention next held after the date of en- 
actment of this Act; or 

(2) September 1, 1972. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any m or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and the appli- 
cation of such provision to other persons 
and circumstances shali not be affected 
thereby. 


By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. 
Bay, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
FANNIN, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart- 
KE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOLLINÓS, 
Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. Proxmtre, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RisBIcorr, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. Tower, Mr. TUNNEY, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 2266. A bill to amend section 734 
of title 44, United States Code, to re- 
quire the Public Printer to furnish re- 
cycled material for the official use of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; 
and 

S. 2267. A bill to amend chapter 9 of 
title 44, United States Code, to require 
the use of recycled paper in the printing 
of the Congressional Record. Referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today, for appropriate reference, 
two bills that will go a long way toward 
establishing congressional leadership in 
the use of recycled materials. Recycling 
of solid waste is an answer to two of our 
most pressing environmental problems— 
the disposal of solid waste from munic- 
ipal, industrial, and agricultural sources 
and the depletion of our supply of nat- 
ural resources. Both of these problems 
will intensify in the years ahead. We 
must begin to act now to solve them. 

Last year, municipalities across the 
country spent over $444 billion to collect 
350 million tons of solid waste—nearly 
2 tons for every American citizen. This 
amount is expected to double by 1980. 

This solid waste is a veritable gold 
mine of raw materials. Potentially, we 
could reclaim 200 million tons of waste 
paper per year. That represents about 
3 billion trees. Recycling of discarded 
steel, tin, and aluminum could increase 
our available supplies of these metals by 
25 million tons a year. Over 20 million 
tons of glass annually finds its way into 
our solid waste; it can be recovered and 
made into glass products, building mate- 
rials, and even “glassphalt” for paving 
streets. 

Incredibly, rather than “mining” this 
rich source of materials, we throw it 
away. We burn it, causing air pollution, 
dump it, causing water pollution, or bury 
it, which causes its own special problems. 
Less than 6 percent of our landfills are 
really sanitary, and we are rapidly run- 
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ning out of space for them around our 
cities. 

Why have we been so shortsighted 
in neglecting this valuable source of raw 
materials? Habit and prejudice are two 
reasons. But there is a further reason 
for our underutilization of our solid 
waste resources that should especially 
concern us here today—Federal policy. 
The Federal Government, through its 
procurement and regulatory policies, ac- 
tually discourages the manufacture of 
products made from secondary materials. 
For instance, freight rates, regulated by 
the Federal Government, are apparently 
cheaper for primary materials than for 
scrap. Often, the Federal Government it- 
self refuses to buy products made from 
recycled materials. A recent survey by 
the General Services Administration 
showed that 175 out of 250 Federal paper 
specifications contained restrictions that 
effectively preclude the use of recycled 
paper by the Federal Government. 

We can begin to redirect Federal policy 
in this regard by acting on several fine 
bills already introduced in this Congress. 
My distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Javits) has introduced several 
bills and amendments that would es- 
tablish the responsibility for the maxi- 
mum feasible use of recycled materials 
in Federal grants and contracts. My col- 
leagues from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) and 
Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) have introduced 
bills that would do the same for procure- 
ment by all Federal agencies. I am proud 
to be a cosponsor of these measures. 

The two bills I am introducing today 
relate specifically to the day-to-day op- 
erations of Congress. It hardly seems 
logical that Senators cannot obtain re- 
cycled paper for their own office use 
through the Government Printing Of- 
fice. Yet this is the case. I will shortly 
send out a newsletter on recycled paper. 
Normally, paper for this purpose would 
come out of the annual paper allotment 
that each Senator receives. But because 
I wish to use recycled paper, I will have 
to spend money out of my own pocket to 
purchase the paper. 

Surely, this is an ironic state of affairs. 
We should encourage—not financially 
penalize—those who wish to use recycled 
paper. My first bill would do just that, 
by making recycled paper available on 
the same basis as other paper, to those 
Senators and Representatives who 
wanted it for office use. 

My second bill requires that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD be printed on paper 
that has been substantially recycled. The 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency recently called on the 
publishers of our Nation’s newspapers to 
clean their own houses by beginning 
to use recycled paper for newsprint. We 
in Congress, as publishers of our own 
journal, should do no less. I should add 
that a number of newspapers through- 
out the country are presently using news- 
print made from recycled fibers. They 
have found it very satisfactory. 

These bills tackle only a small part 
of our problems of solid waste manage- 
ment. They tap only a small area of the 
enormous potential for use of recycled 
materials. Yet I believe they have a sig- 
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nificance far beyond the actual amount 
of paper involved. These bills would es- 
tablish Congress’ leadership in the use 
of recycled materials. Because com- 
munications from our offices go out to 
millions of our citizens annually, the 
impact of our use of recycled paper for 
correspondence and newsletters will be 
truly significant. The use by Congress of 
recycled paper will be an example to 
businesses and offices around the coun- 
try, and—not incidentally—to agencies 
of the Federal Government. Finally, by 
the use of recycled paper, we can make 
our own contribution to solving environ- 
mental problems. I believe that we ought 
to make this commitment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of these two bills printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2266 
A bill to amend section 734 of title 44, 

United States Code, to require the Pub- 

lic Printer to furnish recycled material for 

the official use of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
734 of title United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting before “Upon” the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) All or any part of the stationery, 
blank books, tables, forms, and other neces- 
sary papers furnished for official use under 
this section shall contain, upon the request 
of the individual or committee on whose 
behalf such papers are requisitioned, not 
less than 50 percent recycled material. For 
the purpose of this subsection, the term 
‘recycled material’ means any paper which 
(1) has served the purpose for which it 
was originally manufactured, (2) has been 
scrapped or otherwise discarded as an ele- 
ment of solid waste, and (3) has been re- 
covered in whole or in part and reprocessed 
into a new raw material used. in the 
manufacturing process of new paper, but 
such term does not mean those materials 
generated by the paper manufacturing proc- 
ess and reused within a plant as part of 
such process.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 
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S. 2267 
A bill to amend chapter 9 of title 44, United 
States Code, to require the use of recycled 
paper in the printing of the Congressional 
Record 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 9 of title 44, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 911. Congressional Record: use of recycled 
paper 

“Paper used in the printing of the Con- 
gressional Record shall contain not less than 
50 percent recycled material. For the purpose 
of this section, the term ‘recycled material’ 
means any paper which (1) has served the 
purpose for which it was originally manu- 
factured, (2) has been scrapped or otherwise 
discarded as an element of solid waste, and 
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(3) has been recovered in whole or in part 
and reprocessed into a new raw material used 
in the manufacturing process of new paper, 
but such term does not mean those materials 
generated by the paper manufacturing proc- 
ess and reused within a plant as part of such 
process.” 

(b) The analysis of that chapter is 
amended by adding below item 910 a new 
item as follows: 

“911. Congressional Record: use of recycled 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective 30 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 


RECYCLED PAPER FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to co- 
sponsor the two bills introduced today 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) . Both bills will go a long way 
toward helping us to reuse our natural 
resources. 

The bills would make recycled paper 
available for use in congressional offices 
through the regular paper allotment 
system and require the use of recycled 
paper in the printing of the CONGRES- 
SONAL RECORD. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and other Senators have sub- 
mitted amendments to require that re- 
cycled materials be used in the vast ar- 
ray of Government projects and opera- 
tions. The bills which Senator Moss 
submits today start at the other end and 
would have Congress take the lead in the 
recycling movement. 

Mr. President, it is essential that we 
conserve our natural resources. Every 
year, the Federal Government uses over 
400,000 tons of paper. Virtually all of this 
is nonrecycled paper and thus requires 
the felling of over 6.7 million trees. 

It is also essential that we reduce the 
amount of waste coming into our solid 
waste disposal facilities. The Office of 
Solid Waste Management tells us that 
every American disposes of 6 pounds of 
solid waste every day, 365 days a year. 
Between 40 and 54 percent of that waste 
by weight is paper or paper products. If 
this paper is reused or recycled, we can 
substantially reduce our solid waste 
problem and, hence, the tremendous de- 
mands on our land and our vaste dis- 
posal agencies. 

By using more recycled paper, Con- 
gress can encourage the growth of the 
recycled paper industry. Already three 
major paper companies have started to 
manufacture 100-percent recycled paper. 
Significant economies of scale are cer- 
tain to follow such advances. 

There are other advantages of re- 
cycled paper. The manufacturing process 
creates only 3 pounds of leftover 
waste per 100 pounds, compared with 35 
pounds per hundred in the process of 
manufacturing primary paper. Recycled 
paper stretches less on printing presses 
and has a tighter, firmer fiber knit than 
does primary paper. Also, the bleaching 
process for de-inked recycled paper does 
not produce polluting effluents. 

As Senators we can lead the way in the 
recycling movement. I hope the Senate 
will act quickly—and favorably—on the 
two bills put forward by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2269. A bill to amend title XI of the 
National Housing Act to authorize mort- 
gage insurance for the construction or 
rehabilitation of medical practice facili- 
ties in certain areas where there is a 
shortage of doctors. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

FHA INSURANCE FOR FINANCING OF MEDICAL 
PRACTICE FACILITIES 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize FHA insurance for the fi- 
nancing of a medical-practice facility 
sponsored by one to four doctors. The 
authority would be limited to such a fa- 
cility located in a rural area, a small 
town, or a low-income inner-city area. 

Present law authorizes FHA insurance 
for a group-practice facility sponsored 
by five or more medical doctors. This bill 
would expand existing authority to a 
facility sponsored by fewer than five 
doctors provided the facility is located 
in a small town, a rural area, or an inner- 
city low-income neighborhood where 
there is a critical shortage of physicians. 

The FHA insurance would be avail- 
able to finance the purchase, construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, and equipping of a 
medical facility or a clinic. The loan 
could not exceed $150,000 nor 90 percent 
of the replacement cost of the facility, 
and the amortization period could not 
exceed 25 years. 

Mr. President, the need for such a fa- 
cility is obvious. The Nation is suffering 
a serious shortage of medical doctors in 
small towns and rural areas, and it is 
surely a Federal responsibility to help 
remedy this shortage. Many young doc- 
tors would be pleased to settle in small 
towns if they could afford the equipment 
and facilities that are so necessary for a 
medical practice. Without some Federal 
assistance, it is usually impossible for 
such a facility to be built in small towns 
or in lower income inner-city areas. 

There is no Federal program to help 
people living in small towns to secure a 
doctor. Some towns build a clinic with 
local public funds but most independ- 
ent-minded young medical doctors find 
the regulations restrictive and prefer a 
facility of their own. There are few, if 
any, incentives for a young doctor to be- 
come a practitioner in a small town. 
Most doctors prefer to practice in a 
larger city where they can specialize and 
work with a partnership that shares the 
load of long hours and affords more free 
time for the individual—without exten- 
sive house calls. 

Our committee initiated the legisla- 
tion in 1966 that authorized FHA insur- 
ance for group-practice facilities for five 
or more doctors and I see no reason why 
this proposal would not be equally accept- 
able to the Congress. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2271. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion for expenses incurred by a taxpayer 
in making repairs and improvements to 
his residence. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
a deduction for expenses incurred by a 
taxpayer in making repairs and improve- 
ments on his personal residence. 

Specifically, my bill would permit the 
deduction of ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid during the taxable year for 
the repair or improvement of property 
used by the taxpayer as his principal 
residence. Qualified repairs and improve- 
ments would include painting, papering, 
carpentry work, plumbing, electrical 
work, roofing and glazing, and similar ac- 
tivity. The deduction allowed a taxpayer 
under this legislation would be limited to 
$1,000 in any taxable year. As a further 
limitation, a deduction would not be per- 
mitted for capital expenditures incurred 
in connection with the taxpayer's per- 
sonal residence. Also, the deduction 
would apply only to taxable years ending 
after the date of enactment of this act. 

Mr. President, my bill is designed to 
accomplish several important purposes. 
First, it would help to alleviate the tre- 
mendous financial burden imposed on 
residential homeowners, who are subject 
to ever-increasing property taxes, special 
assessments, and other levies. This tax 
relief would be somewhat analogous to 
that already provided to the owners of 
rental and business property under exist- 
ing law. As you know, such owners are 
permitted to deduct specified amounts 
for the depreciation of their property. In 
addition, section 167(k) of the Internal 
Revenue Code permits a 5-year depre- 
ciation of rehabilitation expenditures in- 
curred in connection with rental prop- 
erty occupied by low- and moderate- 
income homeowners. 

The enactment of the bill that I am 
introducing today would also make 
homeownership more attractive by help- 
ing to alleviate prohibitive repair costs. 
As a result, more people would have the 
opportunity to experience the pride of 
homeownership and the sense of com- 
munity associated with owning and being 
responsible for one’s own dwelling. More- 
over, the quality of life in many areas 
would be significantly improved since 
more homeowners would have the eco- 
nomic wherewithal to make improve- 
ments and repairs which they have post- 
poned for lack of sufficient funds. 

This legislation should also have a 
beneficial impact on carpenters, plum- 
bers, roofers, painters, electricians, and 
similar workers all of whom have been 
adversely affected by the slump in home 
construction. The beneficial economic 
consequences to be derived from in- 
creased activity in these trades will ex- 
tend far beyond the workers involved 
to many manufacturing and service re- 
tated industries which are heavily de- 
pendent upon the consumer dollar. Thus, 
the “ripple” effect should stimulate new 
activity in many sectors of the economy. 

In my State of Alaska, where residen- 
tial repair costs are from 25 to 50 per- 
cent higher than in the “Lower 48” 
States, this bill should have a very salu- 
tary effect. All of the factors which I 
have referred to are present but are mag- 
nified by our very high costs, often de- 
Pplorable housing conditions, rigorous 
natural environment, and high unem- 
ployment. As an example, the unemploy- 
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ment rate in my State is usually more 
than twice the national average, and is 
even greater in rural Alaska, where it is 
not uncommon to find villages with 
from 80 to 100 percent unemployment 
during certain seasons of the year. In 
addition, we have more substandard 
housing than virtually anywhere else 
under the American flag. In rural Alaska, 
almost all of the residential dwellings 
fall far below acceptable standards. The 
enactment of the legislation which I am 
introducing today would help to alleviate 
these conditions by facilitating home im- 
provements and repairs and by stimulat- 
ing new economic activity and the crea- 
tion of additional jobs. 

Mr. President, for all of the reasons 
that I have outlined today, I urge favor- 
able consideration for this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that my bill 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
S. 2271 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a deduction for expenses in- 
curred by a taxpayer in making repairs and 
improvements to his residence 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) part 

VII of subchapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 (relating to additional itemized 

deductions for individuals) is amended by 

redesignating section 218 as section 219 and 
by inserting after section 217 the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 218. REPAIR OR IMPROVEMENT OF TAX- 
PAYER’S RESIDENCE. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE oF DEDUCTION —There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid during the tax- 
able year for the repair or improvement (in- 
cluding painting, papering, carpentry work, 
plumbing, electrical work, roofing and glaz- 
ing, and any similar items) of property used 
by the taxpayer as his principal residence. 

“(b) Lrmrrations.—The deduction allowed 
a taxpayer under this section shall not exceed 
$1,000 for any taxable year. No deduction may 
be allowed under this section with respect to 
any capital expenditure.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out 

“Sec. 218. Cross REFERENCES.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Src. 218. REPAIR OR IMPROVEMENT OF TAX- 
PAYER’S RESIDENCE. 

“Sec. 219. Cross REFERENCES.” 

(c) Section 62 of such Code (relating to 
definition of adjusted gross income) is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (8) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(9) REPAR OR IMPROVEMENT OF TAX- 
PAYER’S RESIDENCE.—The deduction allowed 
by section 218.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2272. A bill to provide needed fa- 
cilities and services not otherwise avail- 
able for the accommodation of visitors 
in the areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, by authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to guarantee 
loans which are part of concessioner in- 
vestments in such facilities and sery- 
ices, and for other purposes. Referred to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation which would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to guarantee loans used to finance the 
construction of visitor centers and oth- 
er facilities in areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Park Service. 

Specifically, the Secretary would be 
authorized to guarantee up to 90 per- 
cent of the actual cost of a particular 
improvement. However, a $25 million 
ceiling would be placed on the aggregate 
unpaid principal amount of outstand- 
ing loans guaranteed under the act. 
Moreover, a loan could not be guaran- 
teed until the Secretary finds—First, 
that the concessioner is unable to ob- 
tain the necessary funds without a loan 
guarantee; second, that the proposed im- 
provement is economically sound; and 
third, that the proposed improvement is 
necessary and appropriate for the pub- 
lic use and enjoyment of an area admin- 
istered by the National Park Service. In 
order to insure the necessary financing, 
a revolving fund would be created, with 
contingency borrowing authority vested 
in the Secretary of the Interior in the 
event that at any time, the moneys in 
the fund were not sufficient to pay an 
amount owed by the Secretary on ac- 
count of a loan default. 

The introduction of this bill is necessi- 
tated by the fact that because the legal 
title to all improvements erected in areas 
administered by the National Park Serv- 
ice vests in the U.S. Government, it is 
very difficult to obtain private capital on 
a long-term basis to construct such im- 
provements. Moreover, the present eco- 
nomic situation makes it difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary financing. 

Mr. President, I believe that the estab- 
lishment of visitor centers and related 
facilities in areas not now served by these 
improvements would promote public use 
and enjoyment of our national parks, 
wilderness areas, wildlife refuges, and 
other areas of this type. Since the act 
stipulates that new facilities and services 
could be instituted only if they are con- 
sistent with the preservation and con- 
servation of areas administered by the 
Park Service, the natural environment 
of these withdrawals would not be 
impaired. 

In my State of Alaska, which has nu- 
merous areas of great natural beauty. 
tourism would be stimulated with a con- 
comitant beneficial impact on our entire 
economy, At the same time, many thou- 
sands of Americans would be able to 
experience the scenic beauty and splen- 
dor of Mount McKinley National Park, 
the Glacier Bay and Katmai National 
Monuments, and other areas adminis- 
tered by the Park Service in my State 
Similar public enjoyment and economic 
benefits would result in many other parts 
of the United States. For all of these 
reasons, I urge the prompt enactment of 
the bill that I have introduced today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
legislation be reprinted at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 2272 


A bill to provide needed facilities and serv- 
ices not otherwise available for the accom- 
modation of visitors in the areas adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service, by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
guarantee loans which are part of conces- 
sioner investments in such facilities and 
services, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to encourage private per- 
sons and corporations to provide and operate 
facilities and services for the accommodation 
of visitors in the areas administered by the 
National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior, but only to the extent that 
such facilities and services are necessary and 
appropriate for the public use and enjoyment 
of such areas, and are consistent with their 
preservation and conservation. However, it 
is recognized that as legal title to all im- 
provements erected in areas administered by 
the National Park Service vests in the United 
States Government, private capital to con- 
struct these facilities is not available from 
conventional sources for long-term financing. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Secretary of the Interior should adopt such 
policies and take such action as may be 
necessary or appropriate to implement the 
foregoing policy, and, in furtherance of that 
policy, it is the purpose of this Act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to guaran- 
tee loans obtained by concessioners to finance 
such facilities. To the degree consistent with 
the best interests of the parties, these loans 
should be obtained from sources local to the 
area served. 

DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “concessioner” means @ 
concession contract with the Department of 
the Interior, who is authorized to provide 
and operate, under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Park Service, facilities and services 
for the accommodation of visitors in areas 
administered by the National Park Service. 

(3) The term “concession contract” means 
the contract to provide and operate facilities 
and services granted to the concessioner by 
the Department of the Interior. 

(4) The term “improvement” means any 
facility used or to be constructed, repaired, 
or improved in an area referred to in para- 
graph (2), including equipment to be pur- 
chased and used in connection therewith by 
a concessioner pursuant to the request and 
subject to the approval of the Secretary, for 
the purpose of enabling the concessioner to 
furnish accommodations or to perform serv- 
ices to the public, as such accommodations 
and services are defined in the concession 
contract. 

(5) The term “financing” shall mean any 
loan, advance of credit, or bonds or notes 
issued under a trust indenture. 

(6) The term “lender” includes the orig- 
inal maker of any loan and his successors in 
interest, or the purchaser of a bond or note, 
except that in the case of a loan or advance 
of credit involving a trust indenture and an 
issue of bonds or notes thereunder, it means 
the trustee designated in such trust inden- 
ture and his successors and assigns as trust- 
ees, but does not include the holders of the 
bonds or notes issued under such trust in- 
denture. 

(7) The term “actual cost of an improve- 
ment” means, as of any specific date, the 
aggregate (as approved by the Secretary) of 
(a) all amounts paid by or on account of 
the concessioner on or before that date, and 
(b) all amounts the concessioner is then 
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obliged to pay from time to time thereafter, 
for an improvement. 

(8) The term “ interest” means 
the rights of the concessioner in improve- 
ments recognized in the concession contract. 


GUARANTEE OF LOANS 


Sec. 3. (a) When the Secretary determines 
that not less than 10 per centum of the cost 
of the improvement will be furnished by the 
concessioner from sources other than the 
lender whose financing is to be guaranteed, 
the Secretary is hereby authorized to guaran- 
tee such lender against loss of principal and 
interest on any financing made by such 
lender to any concessioner. Such guarantee 
shall be made on such terms and conditions, 
and pursuant to such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, but in no case shall 
be the Secretary pay, pursuant to any such 
guarantee, an amount in excess of 90 per 
centum of the actual cost of an improve- 
ment. 

(b) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of each 
guarantee made pursuant to this Act. 

(c) The aggregate unpaid principal amount 
of outstanding loans guaranteed under this 
Act shall not exceed $25,000,000. 


GUARANTEE RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 4. No loan shall be guaranteed under 
this Act, unless the Secretary finds— 

(1) that the concessioner would be unable 
to obtain the necessary funds for the im- 
provement without such guarantee, and in 
the amount thereof; 

(2) at or prior to the time the guarantee 
is made, that the improvement with respect 
to which the financing is or will be executed 
is economically sound; and 

(3) that the improvement for which the 
financing is, or will be executed is necessary 
and appropriate for the public use and en- 
joyment of an area administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 


FINANCING GUARANTEE FUND 


Sec. 5. (a) There is created a National 
Park Service Guaranty Fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the “fund”), which shall be 
used by the Secretary as a revolving fund for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. Moneys in the fund shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the fund, or invested in bonds 
or other obligations of, or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to fix a 
guarantee fee in connection with each fi- 
nancing guaranteed under this Act. Such 
charge shall not be less than one-quarter of 
1 per centum per annum, nor more than one- 
half of 1 per centum per annum of the ever- 
age principal amount of the financing out- 
standing. Fee payments shall be made when 
payments are first advanced under the loan 
agreement or trust indenture and on each 
anniversary date thereafter. All such fee 
payments shall be computed and shall be 
payable to the Secretary under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(c) All moneys borrowed by the Secretary 
under section 7, and all fees collected in 
connecton with financing guaranteed under 
this Act, shall be deposited in the fund. 


DEFAULTS ON FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) In the event of an act or failure 
to act which gives the lender the right to 
mature any financing guaranteed under this 
Act (any such event being referred to herein 
as a default), and if there is a failure on the 
part of the concessioner to remove and rem- 
edy the default within thirty days there- 
after, the lender shall have the right— 

(1) in the case of a default in respect to 
the payment of principal or interest or the 
payment of any amount to provide for the 
payment of guarantee charges to the Sec- 
retary, to demand payment at or before the 
expiration of sixty days after any such de- 
fault; or 
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(2) im the case of any other default, in- 
cluding but not limited to a substantial de- 
fault or continued unsatisfactory perform- 
ance under the concession contract to de- 
mand at any time during the continuance of 
such default, payment by the Secretary of 
the unpaid principal amount of such financ- 
ing and of the unpaid interest thereon to the 
date of payment. Upon the making of any 
such demand, the lender shall assign the 
financing instrument and any obligations 
evidencing the same to the Secretary. The 
Secretary may at any time during the con- 
tinuance of any default notify the lender in 
writing that a default exists, specifying the 
same, and that by reason of such default the 
Secretary intends to terminate the guaran- 
tee sixty days after such notice is received 
by the lender. The lender shall be entitled to 
demand payment by the Secretary as above 
provided at any time during such sixty-day 
period, whether or not the default is removed 
and remedied, and if the lender shall fail to 
make such demand, the guarantee may be 
terminated by the Secretary on or after the 
expiration of such period. Within a period 
of thirty days from the date of any such 
demand, the Secretary shall accept the as- 
signment and promptly pay to the lender 
the unpaid principal amount of such financ- 
ing and unpaid interest thereon to the date 
of payment; except that in any case in which 
the Secretary has given notice of intention 
to terminate the guarantee pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions, the Secretary shall not 
be required to accept such assignment if, 
prior to the expiration of such thirty-day 
period, he shall find that there was no de- 
fault or that such default was removed and 
remedied prior to any such demand. 

(b) In the event the Secretary shall ac- 
cept the assignment of a financing agree- 
ment upon the default of a concessioner pur- 
suant to subsection (a), he shall take such 
action against the concessioner or any other 
parties liable under the financing agreement 
thereunder as, in his discretion, may be re- 
quired to protect the interests of the United 
States and of the lender as they may appear. 
In any event, and in addition to all other 
remedies which may be available to the Sec- 
retary as a matter of law, or pursuant to the 
concession contract or the financing agree- 
ment, the payment made by the Secretary to 
the lender under subsection (a) shall con- 
stitute a primary Men against the entire 
possessory interest of the concessioner un- 
der the concession contract of such con- 
cessioner, without any limitation to the im- 
provements which were acquired by means 
of the defaulted obligation. The Secretary 
shall require as a condition of entering into 
the guarantee herein provided for, that the 
concessioner shall agree— 

(1) default in the financing shall consti- 
tute a default under the concession contract; 

(2) the Secretary shall have the right, in 

addition to the rights granted under the 
concession contract, to offer for sale not only 
the possessory interest of the concessioner, 
but all other property of the concessioner 
which may have been pledged to secure the 
loan, with any excess of the proceeds of such 
sale over any amount paid by the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (a) to be paid to the 
concessioner. 
If the Secretary shall determine that the in- 
terests of the United States do not require 
the sale of the possessory interest of the con- 
cessioner, he may make such agreement with 
the concessioner as, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, will result in remedying the de- 
fault. 

(c) Any amount required to be paid by the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) shall be 
paid in cash. 


BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec.7. If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are not sufficient to pay any amount 
the Secretary is required to pay by section 6 
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(a), the Secretary is authorized to issue to 
the Secretary of the Treasury notes or other 
obligation in such forms and denominations, 
bearing such maturities, and subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other 
obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yleld on outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States of comparable 
maturities during the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes or other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations to be issued hereunder and for 
such purpose he is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under such Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchases of such notes 
and obligations. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at any time sell any of the notes or 
other obligations acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes 
or other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 
Funds borrowed under this section shall be 
deposited in the fund, and redemptions of 
such notes and obligations shall be made by 
the Secretary from the fund. 
INCONTESTABILITY OF GUARANTEES 

Sec.8. Any contract of guarantee entered 
into by the Secretary under this Act shall not 
be terminated, canceled, or otherwise revoked 
for any reason, except as provided in sec- 
tion 6, and shall be conclusive evidence that 
the financing complies fully with the provi- 
sions of this Act; and any contract of guar- 
antee so entered into shall be incontestable 
from the date on which it is entered into, ex- 
cept for fraud, duress, or mutual mistake of 
fact. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
PEARSON) : 

S. 2273. A bill to provide a tax credit for 
expenditures made in the exploration and 
development of new reserves of oil and 
gas in the United States. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A 12.5-PERCENT DOMESTIC 
EXPLORATION INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
warned repeatedly during the past few 
years that this Nation would experience 
dangerous shortages of energy resources 
unless corrective actions were taken. 
Much to my regret and alarm, few such 
actions have been taken and these few 
have been inadequate. Consequently, we 
continue on a collision course with dan- 
gerous energy shortages. 

The causes and dimensions of these 
shortages have been abundantly docu- 
mented in numerous recent reports and 
statements by representatives of govern- 
ment and industry. Because of these re- 
ports, there has been a growing aware- 
ness that a serious national energy prob- 
lem exists. 

I would like to focus upon a particular 
consequence of our energy resource 
shortages which I find appalling. That 
is our increasing reliance upon Middle 
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East sources of crude oil to make up the 
growing deficiency between our ability to 
produce and our consumer demand. 

Estimates of the magnitude of our 
future reliance on Middle East sources 
vary. But, practically all the reports con- 
clude that, during the next 15 years, 
we will be forced to rely increasingly 
upon imports-of crude oil from the Mid- 
dle East to meet larger portions of our 
burgeoning energy demands. 

Secretary of Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton reached this conclusion in his 
June 15 testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. He estimated that by 1985 our total 
oil consumtpion would approach 24 mil- 
lion barrels per day and that the United 
States could be forced to import approxi- 
mately 12 million barrels of crude oil per 
day from Middle East sources. He con- 
cluded that: 

Unless a marked and early improvement oc- 
curs in exploration and discovery success 
and . .. investment in oil producing activ- 
ities in the United States, there appears little 
chance that domestic production can keep 
up with the strong upward trend in demand. 


He predicted that by 1985 we will be 
forced to rely upon the Middle East for at 
least 45 percent of our supply of crude 
oil. 

A more pessimistic view of our growing 
reliance on Middle East oil was pre- 
sented by Mr. M. A. Wright, chairman 
of the board of Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. On May 17, he told the Florida 
Governor’s Conference on the Big 
Swamp that— 

After the next year or so, essentially all 
of the growth in U.S. petroleum demand 
will have to be met with imports from the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Unless we make a sub- 
stantial effort to increase domestic supplies 
of all forms of energy, by 1985 foreign im- 
ports will supply over half our demand for 
petroleum and most of this will come from 
the Middle East. 


He attached a chart to his statement 
which showed that by 1985 imports of 
liquid petroleum products could be 62 
percent of our consumption. 

I find these projections by the In- 
terior Secretary and an eminent indus- 
trial leader most alarming. Unfortu- 
nately, these two projections cannot be 
considered to be either unique or with- 
out foundation. 

Increasing reliance on Middle East 
sources is a totally unacceptable solu- 
tion to our crude oil supply problems. 

We must not allow ourselves to rely 
on any foreign sources to meet our needs 
for one of the foundations of our na- 
tional security. And because of its long 
history of turmoil and unrest, the Mid- 
die East is the least desirable of free 
world sources. 

Our national security objectives re- 
garding supplies of crude oil were offi- 
cially established in 1959 by Presidential 
Proclamation No. 3279. These criteria 
were reaffirmed by the President’s Task 
Force on the “Oil Import Question” in 
February 1970, and more recently by the 
“Report on Crude Oil and Gasoline Price 
Increases of November 1970" issued by 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness in 
April 1971. 

The criteria are as follows: 

First. The need to guarantee supplies 
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sufficient to meet the needs of U.S. mili- 
tary forces and defense industries. 

Second. The need for a sufficient sup- 
ply of crude oil and its derivatives to meet 
essential civilian demands, and sustain 
economic growth. 

Third. The need to foster exploration 
and development so as to a de- 
pletion of reserves to an extent which 
would not jeopardize the capability of 
the petroleum industry to meet future 
demands, without undue reliance on 
foreign sources of questionable relia- 
bility. 

The Cabinet Task Force Report of 
1970 also recommended that imports 
from Eastern Hemisphere sources not 
exceed 10 percent of our domestic con- 
sumption. 

In summary, then, these objectives ex- 
plicitly recognize that we must encour- 
age continued exploration in order to 
insure sufficient producing petroleum re- 
serves to meet both our military and 
essential civilian needs; that we should 
maintain a producing capacity sufficient 
to guarantee future economic growth; 
and that we should not become overly 
dependent upon foreign sources of ques- 
tionable reliability. 

These objectives were hammered out 
over an extended period of time. They 
have been honored by several adminis- 
trations. They recognize that petroleum 
is a vital ingredient to our national de- 
fense and to our continued economic 
health. 

I cannot stress strongly enough the 
importance I place upon the maintenance 
of these objectives. If the projections of 
the experts come true, we will have 
knowingly violated these national secu- 
rity and economic goals. Unless we act 
now to reverse the current trend, our 
military capability of our national eco- 
nomic health will be seriously jeopard- 
ized, perhaps irrevocably. 

Of course, the percentage of our total 
energy requirements which will be satis- 
fied by oil will probably decrease in the 
future as other sources of energy are de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, our need for oil 
will continue to be tremendous. Secre- 
tary Morton, in his June 15 testimony, 
projected that by year 2000, oil will still 
provide 35 percent of our energy needs, 
down from the present 44 percent. This 
translates into a volumetric increase in 
crude oil requirements from 15 million 
to 33 million barrels per day, since our 
energy needs will rise substantially. 

Secretary Morton’s projected decrease 
in the percentage of our energy require- 
ments which will be met by crude oil 
may be overly optimistic, for his projec- 
tions are based on assumptions which 
could be erroneous. The projections as- 
sume that we will have developed the 
necessary technology and machinery by 
the year 2000 to utilize various exotic 
means for energy production such as the 
breeder reactor, solar and thermal cells, 
oil shale, and coal gassification and 
liquifaction to name a few of the pos- 
sibilities. Past estimates of the speed of 
development of this type of technology 
and equipment have been notoriously in- 
accurate, and we have no basis for as- 
suming the new estimates to be more ac- 
curate. Development of this type tech- 
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nology and equipment often requires 
more time than at first anticipated. 

I can appreciate the difficulty in mak- 
ing such estimates. Many of the problems 
are unknown and unforeseen at the time 
of the estimates. But we should be aware 
that these estimates may be too optimis- 
tic. If so, we may be forced to ask crude 
oil for longer periods of time and in 
greater quantities than presently esti- 
mated. 

The essential point is that we are head- 
ing into an intolerable situation in which 
we are becoming increasingly dependent 
upon Middle East sources to supply our 
essential petroleum needs and that poli- 
tical realities in the Middle East make 
this source insecure. 

The Middle East has a long history of 
turmoil and unreliability. I could com- 
pile a lengthy list of uprisings which have 
resulted in the disruption of the flow of 
oil from this area. 

In addition there have been recent 
events in the Middle East which could 
make these sources even less secure than 
in the past. 

For example, the Soviet Union has in- 
creased its capability to disrupt oil ship- 
ments through the Mediterranean Sea. 
Time magazine reported in its June 28 
issue that the Soviet. Union had dramati- 
cally increased the size of its fleet there. 
At the present time, the fleet of the So- 
viet Union very nearly equals our own, 
it was reported. This means that our 
strength in the Mediterranean is being 
challenged. The Mediterranean sealanes 
are of vital strategic importance in the 
shipment of crude oil. 

Another recent event which increases 
doubts about the reliability of Middle 
East oil was the signing of the 15-year 
treaty between the Soviet Union and the 
United Arab Republic. Dr. Fayez A. 
Sayegh, a permanent observer of the 
League of Arab States and a leading 
spokesman for the Arab world, recently 
warned that the signing of this treaty 
represented an indication of further de- 
terioration of Arab-American relations. 
He stressed that the significant feature 
of this treaty was that the UAR had 
abandoned its policy of nonalinement, 
and he implied that other Arab coun- 
tries may be tempted to do the same. 

Perhaps the singly most important de- 
velopment which highlighted the insecu- 
rity of Eastern Hemisphere oil was the 
dramatic display of bargaining strength 
and unity by the members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries in their recent negotiations with the 
oil company concessionaires. This organi- 
zation is often referred to as OPEC, and 
is composed of the following countries: 
Abu Dhabi, Gatar, Kuwait, Saudia 
Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Algeria, Libya, Vene- 
zuela, and Indonesia. Nigeria is expected 
to join soon. 

This list includes practically all the 
major producers of crude oil in the free 
world besides the United States. The im- 
portance of this organization is exhibited 
by the fact that we presently draw 55 
percent of our total imports, equivalent 
to about 11 percent of our total oil con- 
sumption, from these OPEC members. 

The tough and unified bargaining 
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stance taken by the OPEC countries rep- 
resented a reversal of several of our tra- 
ditional concepts concerning Middle East 
oil. 

First, this was essentially the first time 
that these countries united to bargain for 
their common good. In the past, these 
countries had bargained on an individual 
basis, often exhibiting a lack of trust in 
each other. Their overall stance had 
made it relatively easy for the oil com- 
panies to bargain effectively with one at 
a time. 

Second, the demands made by the 
OPEC countries and finally obtained by 
them were extremely tough. They ex- 
tracted large percentage increases in 
their participation in the profits derived 
from the production and transportation 
of oil within their own countries. 

Third, their main bargaining weapon 
was the threat of an embargo on all oil 
shipments from these countries. This was 
a most powerful and effective weapon. 
Until 1970, few believed that any Middle 
East country would voluntarily reduce or 
terminate its oil production. Most be- 
lieved that none of these countries would 
deprive itself of the substantial revenues 
derived from this production. But in 1970, 
Libya stopped producing a sizable per- 
centage of its oil, and the myth was 
shattered. 

In order to appreciate the relative 
bargaining strength of the OPEC, it is 
necessary to examine the increased reli- 
ance of Western Europe, Japan, and the 
United States on Middle East oil. In 
1950, the primary sources of energy for 
Western Europe and Japan was coal. Now 
over one-half of the total energy sup- 
plies of these large industrial nations is 
supplied by Middle East oil. As to the 
magnitude of the Middle East sources, the 
10 OPEC countries control over 80 per- 
cent of the known oil reserves in the 
world. 

We presently import only 3 percent 
of our needs from Middle Bast sources. 
This figure, though small, is deceptive. 
Middle East oil constitutes 93 percent of 
the fuel oil consumed on the east coast 
of the United States. And I have already 
stressed the trend of increasing reliance 
upon imports from the Middle East to 
meet future oil deficits. Some areas of the 
United States are already overreliant on 
Middle East oil, and it is now predicted 
that we shall become overreliant as an 
entire nation. 

The result'of the OPEC bargaining was 
that the balance of power tipped in favor 
of the oil exporting countries. Under 
the terms of the resulting contract, oil 
revenues to these countries will be in- 
creased by approximately $8 billion over 
the next 5 years. Large portions of this 
increase in cost to the oil companies will 
probably be passed to the consumers. 

The critical aspect of these negotia- 
tions was the use of the threat of em- 
bargo on oil shipments from these coun- 
tries. This threat can, and probably will, 
be used again. Most of the oil consuming 
countries will be powerless to do any- 
thing but to capitulate to the demands 
of the exporting countries. 

The United States does not have to 
cower before threats of embargo. We 
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have enough indigenous oil reserves to 
satisfy our needs for several decades to 
come at projected rates of consump- 
tion. It has been reliably estimated that 
there remains to be discovered more oil 
in the United States than we have yet 
discovered throughout our history. The 
U.S. Geologic Survey has estimated that 
approximately 430 billion barrels of re- 
coverable oil await discovery in the 
United States. It has been estimated that 
we will consume an average of 21 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day over the next 
15 years. If this estimate is accurate, we 
will consume approximately 105 billion 
barrels of oil the next 15 years. So, we 
have adequate undiscovered reserves of 
oil to meet all our needs. 

But, the mere possession of undis- 
covered oil reserves does not give us a 
viable alternative to increasing reliance 
upon Middle East oil. Our undiscovered 
reserves must be converted into produc- 
ing oil fields. 

Converting undiscovered reserves into 
producing reserves can be accomplished 
only through massive investments in ex- 
ploration. Estimates of the required in- 
vestments range into the tens of billions 
of dollars. 

Yet, at the present time, our explora- 
tion investment is minimal and the level 
of our domestic exploration activity is at 
a 28-year low. 

The reason for the depressed level of 
exploration activity can be attributed to 
the overall negative attitude of the pub- 
lic and government toward the domestic 
petroleum industry. This negative atti- 
tude has been manifested by a combina- 
tion of Government policies which appear 
to have been especially designed to in- 
hibit and discourage domestic explora- 
tion activity rather than encourage it. 

For example, the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 reduced the depletion allowance 
from 27% to 23 percent. It has been esti- 
mated that this placed an additional cost 
on the industry of approximately $700 
million per year. Thus, at the very time 
when the oil industry desperately needed 
help, this tremendous tax burden was 
added. This dampened domestic explora- 
tion. 

Another example was the attitude of 
the administration to the 1970 25-cent 
barrel increase in the price of domesti- 
cally produced oil. Most of the oil com- 
munity felt that the President’s criticism 
of this modest 8-percent increase was 
unwarranted. The costs of seeking and 
developing oil reserves have been rising 
at a much more rapid rate than the sale 
price for crude oil. From 1960 to 1970, 
the wholesale price of all commodities 
rose by 16.3 percent while the price of 
crude oil rose only 7.6 percent, according 
to Department of Commerce figures. 
Meanwhile, the costs paid by the pro- 
ducers for the services and materials 
used in exploring for oil have increased. 
A sampling of costs shows that since 
1960 oilfield wages have risen by 42 
percent, machinery by 30 percent, and 
oil well casing by 19 percent. By combin- 
ing these statistics, we can obtain an 
indication of the decreased buying power 
of a barrel of crude oil. Applying the 
Government's price defiaters in order to 
state crude oil prices in constant 1958 
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dollars, the real price of crude oil has 
eroded by 46 cents per barrel, or 16.5 per- 
cent in the past 10 years. So, by using 
various comparisons, the price and the 
buying power of a barrel of crude oil 
has substantially decreased. 

With this background in mind, imagine 
the shock of the petroleum community 
when the President publicly denounced 
a modest price increase for domestically 
produced crude oil. 

The industry was further shocked 
when the President called for a 
full-scale investigation of the price in- 
crease by the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was to determine whether this 
modest price increase was justified on 
national security grounds. I encouraged 
the oil industry to take this opportunity 
to place in the public record the abun- 
dant data which would justify this in- 
crease. The industry responded well. 

The report concluded that the increase 
was justified on long-term national se- 
curity grounds, but did so only “reluc- 
tantly.” There was considerable data to 
support this conclusion, and I see no 
reason for it having to be reached “re- 
luctantly.” 

There are two main negative aspects to 
this unfortunate episode. First, the Presi- 
dent publicly singled out one industry to 
criticize over a small price increase. This 
increase fell far short of even maintain- 
ing the price of oil on a parity with other 
prices affecting the industry. A second 
negative aspect was the grudging atti- 
tude of the Office of Emergency Prepar- 
edness in reaching its decision “reluc- 
tantly,” which only served to undermine 
the image of the industry. 

Another example of the overall nega- 
tive attitude which overshadows the oil 
industry was embodied in the President’s 
“clean energy” message to Congress of 
June 4. The President is to be compli- 
mented for recognizing the existence of a 
national energy problem. Moreover, he 
correctly recognized that the energy 
problem was one which involves all en- 
ergy resources and must be dealt with 
as a whole. These were new concepts for 
the upper levels of government. 

But, the President failed to adequately 
emphasize that for at least the next 30 
years the petroleum industry would be 
supplying over half of the energy con- 
sumed in the United States. Rather, he 
stressed the importance of developing 
new energy sources. I support the devel- 
opment of new energy sources, but this 
development will take many years and 
for the immediate future we must give 
the attention required for the adequate 
development of our petroleum reserves. 

The petroleum industry needs encour- 
agement if it is to properly supply the 
tremendous quantities of oil we require 
over the next 30 years. Yet, the Presi- 
dent’s message offered only one identi- 
fiable incentive to the petroleum indus- 
try. This incentive was his direction to 
the Department of Interior to accelerate 
the leasing of Federal offshore lands for 
oil and gas exploration. This acceleration 
is certainly required. One of our most ac- 
cessible petroleum reserves may lie un- 
der these lands. But more incentives are 
desperately needed. 
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In the interest of our Nation’s well- 
being, bold, tangible, recognizable incen- 
tives are needed to encourage invest- 
ments in exploration for new reserves of 
oil and natural gas. 

The most important single incentive to 
the oil industry is adequate price. We 
must not merely allow reluctantly the 
price of oil to rise. We must encourage 
the price of domestically produced oil to 
rise. And I stress that doing so would be 
in the long-term consumer interest, for it 
would insure energy supply. 

Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, correctly noted the role played by 
price. In his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on June 14, he said that the key is- 
sue is to determine the price necessary 
to bring forth needed supplies of domes- 
tic crude oil. 

I believe it is evident that the present 
price is too low. Our producing reserves 
are declining more rapidly than they are 
being supplemented. Our surplus produc- 
ing capacity is now less than our imports. 
Therefore, our own producing reserves 
are no longer sufficient to sustain normal 
consumption should our imports be dis- 
rupted. Our energy supply situation is 
bad and is worsening. 

In providing policies designed to bring 
forth adequate supplies of this essential 
commodity, we must not be overly cau- 
tious. If the remedies we employ are later 
found to be overly effective in bringing 
forth supplies of crude oil, we can adjust 
them. It may very well be that the in- 
creases in the price of domestically pro- 
duced oil may have to be in the order of 
dollars instead of pennies per barrel. The 
prospect of price increases of this magni- 
tude should not alarm the consumer. A 
$1 increase in the price of crude oil 
only translates into an increase of 2.3 
cents per gallon of gasoline at the pump. 
I believe the consumer should be willing 
to pay this small increase to avoid pos- 
sible rationing or disruption of supplies. 
I feel confident that price increases of 
this magnitude will result in increased 
exploration activity. 

Tax incentives encourage exploration, 
too. Our history has shown that this 
form of incentive works. We must devise 
new and imaginative tax incentives 
designed to stimulate exploration for 
new reserves of oil and natural gas. 

In this connection, I am introducing 
today a bill which would establish a 12.5- 
percent domestic exploration invest- 
ment tax credit. This tax credit would 
reduce a year’s income taxes by 12.5 per- 
cent of any money spent that year in ex- 
ploring for or developing new domestic 
reserves of oil and natural gas. The tax 
credit would be a temporary one and 
would expire automatically 10 years 
from enactment of the bill. 

The intent of this legislation is to 
stimulate investments for exploration of 
new domestic reserves of oil and natural 
gas. It is intended to help reverse the 
present dangerous trends which would 
result in our growing reliance upon in- 
secure Middle East sources of crude oil, 
and to guarantee the consumer the 
energy supplies he requires. 

I recognize that revenue-raising legis- 
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lation must originate in the House of 
Representatives. However, this legisla- 
tion should provide a platform from 
which needed discussion on the subject 
may emanate. 

I urge prompt consideration of this 
legislation. We must act now to reverse 
the depressed level of domestic explora- 
tion activity so this Nation will not be 
dependent upon insecure Middle East 
sources for the bulk of our crude oil sup- 
plies which are so vital to our national 
security and our economic health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: are 


A bill to provide a tax credit for expendi- 
tures made in the exploration and develop- 
ment of new reserves of oll and gas in the 
United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That part A of part 

IV of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 

amended by renumbering section 40 as 41, 

and by inserting after section 39 the follow- 

ing new section: 

“Sec. 40. EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT Ex- 

PENDITURES FOR NEw DEPOSITS OF 
OTIL AND Gas RESERVES. 

“(a) GENERAL Rute.—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year an amount 
subject to the limitations of subsection (b) ) 
equal to 12% percent of the amount of ex- 
penditures paid or incurred by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year for— 

“(1) the purpose of ascertaining the ex- 
istence, location, extent, or quality of any 
deposit of oil or gas, and paid or incurred 
before the beginning of the development 
stage of such deposit, or 

“(2) the development of a deposit of oil or 
gas if the existence of oil or gas in com- 
mercially marketable quantities in such de- 
posit is ascertained after the date of the en- 
actment of this section, 


if such deposit is located within the United 
States (as such term is defined in section 
638) . 

“(b) LIMITATIONS — 

“(1) DURrATION.—The credit allowed by sub- 
section (a) shall apply only to expenditures 
paid or incurred within the 10-year period 
beginning on the first day of January of the 
year in which this section is enacted. 

“(2) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.—The 
credit allowed by subsection (a) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year reduced by the 
sum of the credits allowable under section 
33 (relating to foreign tax credit), section 
35 (relating to partially tax-exempt inter- 
est), section 37 (relating to retirement in- 
come) and section 38 (relating to investment 
in certain depreciable property) . 

“(Cc) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
CrepiTs.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF cREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under subsection 
(a) for any taxable year exceeds the limita- 
tion provided by subsection (b) (2) for such 
taxable year (hereinafter in this subsection 
referred to as ‘unused credit year’), such ex- 
cess shall be— 

“(A) an exploration or development credit 
carryback to each of the 3 taxable years pre- 
ceding the unused credit year, and 

“(B) an exploration or development credit 

er to each of the 7 taxable years fol- 
lowing the usused credit year, 
and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by section 40 for such years, ex- 
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cept that such excess may be a carryback only 
to a taxable year ending after the first day 
of January in which this section is enacted 
The entire amount of the unused credit for 
an unused credit year shall be carried to the 
earliest of the 10 taxable years to which (by 
reason of subparagraph (A) or (B)) such 
credit may be carried, and then successively 
to each of the other 9 taxable years to the 
extent that, because of the limitation con- 
tained in paragraph (2), such unused credit 
may not be added for a prior taxable year to 
which such unused credit may be carried. 

“(2) Lrmrration.—The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under para- 
graph (1) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not, when added to the 
amount of the credit under subsection (a), 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year reduced by the 
sum of— 

“(A) the credits allowable under section 
33 (relating to foreign tax credit), section 35 
(relating to partially tax-exempt interest), 
section 37 (relating to retirement income), 
and section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property); and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
subsection, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable 
to tax years preceding the unused credit 


(a) REGULATIONS.—The or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The table of sections for such sub- 
part A is amended by striking out the last 
item and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 40. Exploration and development ex- 
penditures for new deposits of oil 
and gas reserves. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayment of tax.” 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) as a 
cosponsor of his bill to allow a 1244-per- 
cent tax credit for expenditures on ex- 
ploration and development of domestic 
oil and gas reserves. 

As the able Senator who is so well 
versed in the problems of the oil and gas 
industry has pointed out, this Nation now 
faces energy problems of serious propor- 
tions and the only realistic and reliable 
solution for the next decade and probably 
longer lies in the development of our 
own abundant domestic resources of 
energy. 

Inasmuch as some three-fourths of the 
energy requirements of the Nation—99 
percent of the energy that powers U.S. 
transportation—comes from oil and gas, 
the only sensible and practical solution 
is, in my opinion, a greatly stepped-up 
program of exploration for and develop- 
ment of the deposits that I am assured 
still exist in the continental United States 
and Alaska, both onshore and offshore. 

Recognizing the impending crisis for 
what it is, the Senate Interior Committee 
only today has approved a study plan to 
implement a study already approved by 
the Senate of national fuels and energy 
policy. 

The plan has now been released by the 
committee for comment and suggestions 
and I was happy to note that Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, agreed with me that legislation 
such as this bill or others that could 
accelerate development of domestic en- 
ergy resources should not be delayed by 
the committee study. 

Senator Jackson, in fact, has intro- 
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duced a bill of his own, along with Sena- 
tor Frank E. Moss, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels, intended to speed development of 
commercial production of gas from coal. 
Several Senators joined me earlier in an- 
other bill intended to hurry coal gasifica- 
tion projects. The President in his en- 
ergy message to Congress also em- 
phasized the need for more funding for 
coal gasification research and develop- 
ment as well as stepped-up development 
of a fast breeder reactor. And the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has just announced 
a prototype oil shale leasing program. 

But these are all programs of long lead- 
time that can and must supplement the 
fossil fuel on which we now depend and 
on which we will continue to rely for a 
good many years. 

So the legislation now proposed for 
added incentives for discovering new do- 
mestic supplies of oil and gas is of urgent 
and vital importance to the Nations’ wel- 
fare, progress, and national security in 
the interim period before these supple- 
mental fuels are available and nuclear 
power becomes a real factor in the overall 
energy picture. 

As any objective study or examination 
will reveal, oil and gas have been and 
still are real bargains in America. As 
many of us have contended for years, the 
unrealistic wellhead pricing of natural 
gas has been the principal factor in the 
rapidly increasing use of this cleanest 
and most convenient fuel at rates greater 
than new supplies are being discovered. 

The able Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) and I have introduced legisla- 
tion to decontrol the wellhead price of 
gas for interstate use and the Federal 
Power Commission has instigated pro- 
ceedings to approve applications for rea- 
sonable price increases to encourage ex- 
ploration and development of new sup- 
plies. 

In addition, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has asked the Congress to 
approve an increase of $2.6 million for 
fiscal 1972 in the nuclear gas stimulation 
program which has already proven its 
technological success. 

The need, though, is now to reverse the 
dissipation of both our oil and gas re- 
serves and the increasing reliance on 
foreign sources. 

A threatened energy crunch last winter 
was prevented by the fact that Texas and 
Louisiana still had a margin of producing 
capacity to make up a substantial short- 
age of imported oil and residual oil. Also 
by the ability of the major U.S. refiners 
to hurriedly convert to production of 
heavy heating oils on which the east coast 
depends. 

After quotas on this type of oil were 
eliminated some 6 years ago, the east 
coast by the fall of 1970 was importing 
more than 90 percent from foreign 
sources. Events in the Middle East and 
North Africa resulting in a crude oil and 
tanker shortage resulted in a world mar- 
ket price increase that about doubled 
residual prices. Action by the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
including our main supplier, Venezuela, 
brought further increases in crude and 
oil product prices. 

The import of such heavy reliance on 
foreign sources of the principal fuel sup- 
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ply of a major metropolitan area was 
brought home by these events but were 
soon forgotten after the wolf went away. 

But, as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Natural Resources, Hollis M. 
Dole, said: 

The wolf was indeed at the door earlier 
this winter; he has merely gone away for a 
time. But he will surely be back, and he may 
bring the whole pack with him. 


Mr. President, this Nation cannot af- 
ford to forfeit its world industrial lead- 
ership by default. But there is no surer 
way this could happen than for the 
United States to lose its energy self- 
sufficiency. 

There would be no need for enemy sub- 
marines or any overt act of warfare to 
bring this Nation to its knees. All it would 
take would be the individual or concerted 
political decisions of those who control 
most of the world’s oil production. Some 
three-fourths of the known world oil re- 
serves are in the Middle East and North 
Africa. Even in our own Western Hemi- 
sphere, American oil properties have 
been expropriated or nationalized and 
others are threatened. 

Whether these supplies should be cut- 
off or not, no one but a dreamer can fore- 
see them staying cheap once the United 
States must rely on them. 

The only answer is U.S. self-sufficiency 
in its essential fuel needs and those needs 
must surely be furnished by oil and gas 
for a good many years. 

The incentive bill which I cosponsor 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) will, in my opinion, 
offer an immediate stimulant to a wan- 


ing oil and gas exploration and develop- 
ment program, quickly reverse the down- 
ward trend of oil and gas reserves and 
maintain self-sufficiency in our princi- 
pal energy source. 


By Mr. HART: 

S. 2276. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide technical 
and financial assistance to the commer- 
cial fishing industry in meeting the re- 
quirements of the Wholesome Fish and 
Fishery Products Act of 1971. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, several in 
the Congress this year have proposed 
legislation to expand the fish inspection 
authority of the Federal government. It 
is hoped that through the intensified in- 
spection efforts contemplated by such 
proposals, the Nation will be assured of a 
safe and wholesome fish supply. On the 
other side of the ledger, however, these 
bills will impose a heavy financial bur- 
den on many fish processors. This ex- 
pense will result not from hiring inspec- 
tors, a cost the Government will bear, but 
rather from complying with new proc- 
essing standards established under the 
legislation. Assuming these standards are 
effective, it is going to be expensive for 
some to upgrade facilities in order to 
meet them. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate 
what the costs to industry actually will 
be. Obviously they will vary from plant 
to plant depending upon individual con- 
ditions. In some cases, the costs of im- 
proving facilities, vessels, and equipment 
may be such that companies will elect to 
close their doors rather than meet the 
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expense. In other cases, mergers may 
take place. But in either case the result 
may be an unfortunate trend toward 
economic concentration, with the accom- 
panying threat of a reduction in compe- 
tition within the fishing industry. 

Such an eventuality would play a 
cruel hoax upon the consumer we are 
seeking to help, and it is a result which 
we must seek to avoid. Both technical 
and financial assistance to the industry 
from the Federal Government may help 
ease this transition to more rigorous 
processing procedures. As a result I am 
introducing a bill which would amend 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to 
the commercial fishing industry in meet- 
ing the requirements of the new fish in- 
spection legislation. The proposal would 
give the Department of the Interior spe- 
cific authority to provide technical as- 
sistance and loans to commercial fish es- 
tablishments to enable them to comply 
with these requirements. It would in- 
crease the fisheries loan fund by $15 mil- 
lion for that purpose. 

The health of the marketplace is near- 
ly as important as the health of the con- 
sumer who shops there. I earnestly hope 
that this technical and financial assist- 
ance program will enable us to pass 
meaningful inspection legislation with- 
out producing an adverse effect on com- 
petition within the fishing industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in full in the Rec- 
orp at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2276 
A bill to amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 

1956 to provide technical and financial 

assistance to the commercial fishing 

industry in meeting the requirements of 
the Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 

Act of 1971 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1121; 16 U.S.C. 742c) is amended— 

(1) Dy inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (a) the following: “or 
new or operating establishments processing 
fish and fishery products subject to regula- 
tions issued under the Wholesome Fish and 
Fishery Products Act of 1971 and subject to 
the enactment of such Act”; 

(2) by inserting immediately after the 
word “gear” in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b)(4) the words “and establishments 
processing fish and fishery products”, and by 
inserting before the period at the end of such 
sentence the phrase “and commercial fish 
processors”; 

(3) by inserting immediately after the 
word “applicant” in subsection (b)(5) the 
words “for a loan relating to vessels or gear”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The applicant for a loan 
relating to an establishment processing fish 
and fishery products shall have the ability, 
experience, resources, and other qualifica- 
tions necessary to operate and maintain the 
establishment in a sound, businesslike man- 
ner."; and 

(4) by amending the last sentence of sub- 
section (¢) of such section to read as follows: 
“There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the fisheries loan fund the sum of $35,000,000 
to provide initial capital,”’. 

Sec, 2. Section 7(a) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1122; 16 U.S.C. 
742f(a)) is amended— 
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(1) by redesignating paragraphs (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (5) and (6); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (3) a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“(4) provide technical assistance to the 
commercial fishing industry in developing 
economically feasible technical improvements 
to meet any standards of sanitation and 
quality control for the processing of fish and 
fishery products promulgated under the 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products Act of 
1971 and any other provisions of such Act, 
upon the enactment of such Act, and to 
assure that the processing of all fish and 
fishery products fully complies with such 
standards; ”. 


By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2278. A bill to provide accelerated 
assistance for economic emergency areas. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I introduce 
and ask that it be appropriately referred 
a bill entitled the “Accelerated Assistance 
to Economic Emergency Areas Act” 
which originated as a substitute to the 
accelerated public works program added 
to S. 575 in the House. While this bill 
contains a public works acceleration pro- 
vision it is a substantially more compre- 
hensive program of assistance than was 
embodied in the title I of S. 575, and it is 
targeted to reach those areas most criti- 
cally in need of assistance. 

The concept of economic emergency 
areas which is basic to this bill first came 
to my attention through the testimony of 
Gov. Dan Evans of Washington in hear- 
ings held in Seattle several weeks ago. 
The magnitude of the problem in Seattle 
and the frustration of the people involved 
both in government and business there 
vividly and pointedly indicate the need 
for such legislation. The prospect of 
plant closures due to the impact of en- 
vironmental legislation, economic dislo- 
cations, and obsolescence due to techno- 
logical developments provides sufficient 
justification for the creation of a con- 
tinuing authority with ready funds and 
expertise to meet this type situation on 
an emergency basis. 

I am gratified and encouraged by the 
deep and sympathetic concern of Sen- 
ators RANDOLPH, COOPER, and MONTOYA 
and all the members of the Public Works 
Committee for the unemployment prob- 
lem and particularly for the problems 
of those insular areas of critical need 
such as Witchita, Kans., Seattle, Wash., 
and sections of Los Angeles, Calif., to 
name but a few. Iam confident that with 
the passage of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act and Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act exten- 
sions the committee will turn its full at- 
tention immediately to the task of 
developing this piece of legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2278 
A bill to provide accelerated assistance for 
economic emergency areas 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, an act to 
establish an economic disaster relief author- 
ity in the Office of the President to assist 
communities and areas of critical unemploy- 
ment on an emergency basis. 

Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the “‘Ac- 
celerated Assistance for Economic Emergency 
Areas Act of 1971." 
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DESIGNATION OF ECONOMIC EMERGENCY AREA 


Sec. 102. Upon the application of the Gov- 
ernor of any State, the President may desig- 
nate any area or community specified therein 
as an Economic Emergency Area eligible for 
assistance under this Act if he determines 
that the area or community meets the re- 
quirements of section 103 of this Act, is an 
identifiable area of impact which is suffering 
from high unemployment due to the loss of a 
major source or sources of employment and 
would be significantly benefitted by as- 
sistance under this Act. 

Sec. 103(a). An area or community, with- 
out regard to political boundaries, shall be 
eligible for designation under this Act, if, 
due to the loss, removal, curtailing or closing 
of a major source or sources of employment, 
it has suffered a sudden and abrupt increase 
in unemployment which has caused, or 
threatens to cause within a short time, the 
unemployment rate of the community to 
exceed 6% and which additionally has either 
caused or threatens to cause: 

(1) the unemployment rate in the area 
to exceed by 50% the national average of 
unemployment for six months of any twelve- 
month period in which said application is 
made; or 

(2) the unemployment rate of the area or 
community to increase 100% within a twelve- 
month period; 

Which unemployment will be more than 
temporary in duration. 

(b) Any area designated under this sec- 
tion shall remain eligible for a period of 18 
months and so long thereafter as in the 
determination of the President is consistent 
with the intent of this act. 


STATE COORDINATING OFFICER 


Src. 104. The Governor shall at the time 
of making his application for assistance 
name and appoint a State Coordinating Offi- 
cer, who shall: 

(a) Assist the Federal Coordinating Officer 
in making an appraisal of the projects and 
programs which will have the most substan- 
tial and immediate impact upon the unem- 
ployment problem; 

(b) Coordinate the administration of par- 
ticipation by State and local authorities and 
organization; 

(c) Work with the Federal Coordinating 
Officer in the coordination of programs; 

(d) Take such other action, consistent 
with authority delegated to him by the Gov- 
ernor, and consistent with the intent of this 
Act, as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in the implementation of the Act. 


FEDERAL COORDINATING OFFICER 


Sec, 105. Whenever the President desig- 
nates an Economic Emergency Area, he shall 
appoint a Federal Coordinating Officer for 
such area. The Coordinating Officer, within 
the designated area, shall: 

(a) Prepare within 60 days of his appoint- 
ment an appraisal of programs and projects 
which will have the most immediate and sub- 
stantial impact upon the unemployment 
problem of the area; 

(b) Coordinate the administration of Fed- 
eral employment development efforts in the 
area or community; : 

(c) Work with the State Coordinating Of- 
ficer appointed by the Governor in the co- 
ordination of programs; 

(d) Take such other action, consistent with 
authority delegated to him by the President 
and the provisions of this section, as he may 
deem to assist local citizens and 
public officials in promptly obtaining assist- 
ance to which they are entitled. 

EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 

Sec. 106 (a). In order to enable the people, 
State and local authorities, or any 
tion, authority, or association representing 
the economic emergency area or any portion 
thereof, to utilize Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams (as hereinafter defined) for which 
they are eligible but for which because of 
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economic emergency they cannot immediate- 
ly qualify, or for which there are insufficient 
funds available to meet the needs of the 
designated area under the Federal grant-in- 
aid Act authorizing such programs, the 
President is authorized to make available 
funds from the Economic Emergency Assist- 
ance Fund, established by this Act, to be 
used for all or any portion of the basic Fed- 
eral contribution to projects under such 
Federal grant-in-aid Act, and for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Federal contribution to 
projects under such programs above the fixed 
maximum portion of the cost of such projects 
otherwise authorized by the applicable law. 
In the case of any program or project for 
which all or any portion of the basic Federal 
contribution to the project under a Federal 
grant-in-aid Act is proposed to be made un- 
der this section, no such Federal contribu- 
tion shall be made until the responsible Fed- 
eral official administering such Act certifies 
that such program or project meets the ap- 
plicable requirements of such Act and could 
be approved for Federa] contribution if funds 
were available under such Act. Funds provid- 
ed pursuant to this Act shall be available 
without regard to any limitation on areas 
eligible for assistance or authorizations for 
appropriation in any other Act. Any findings, 
report, certification or documentation re- 
quired to be submitted to the head of the 
department, agency, or instrumentality of the 
Federal Government responsible for the ad- 
ministration of any Federal grant-in-aid 
program shall be accepted by the Federal 
Coordinator with respect to a supplemental 
grant for any project under such program. 

(b) The Federal portion of such costs shall 
not be increased in excess of the percentages 
specified in section 112 of this Act. 

(c) The term “Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams” as used in this section means those 
Federal programs which will provide assist- 
ance in creating, maintaining or developing 
local employment, consistent with the ap- 
praisal of projects and programs made by 
the Federal Coordinator pursuant to section 
105 of this Act, or which in the judgment 
of the Federal Coordinating Officer will pro- 
vide support facilities necessary to such pro- 
grams. 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 


Sec. 107. Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, In- 
dian tribe, or private or public non-profit or- 
ganization or association representing all or 
any portion of the area designated under 
this Act the President upon the recommend- 
ation of the Federal Coordinating Officer is 
authorized— 

(a) To make grants or direct loans from 
funds available in the Economic Emergency 
Assistance Fund for the Federal portion of 
the cost of the acquisition or development 
of land and improvements for public works, 
public service, or the acquisition, construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion or 
improvement of such facilities, including re- 
lated machinery and equipment within a 
designated economic emergency area if the 
Officer finds: 

(1) that such project is consistent with 
his appraisal of projects having most im- 
mediate and significant impact upon the un- 
employment problem; or 

(2) that such project is a necessary sup- 
port project for programs or projects insti- 
tuted or to be instituted pursuant to this 
Act; and 

(3) that the project is approved by the 
State. 

(b) The Federal portion of such costs 
shall not be increased in excess of the 
percentages specified in section 112 of this 
Act. 

LOAN GUARANTEES 

Sec. 108(a). In order to assist private 
profit-making corporations, firms or asso- 
ciations to carry out projects which are con- 
sistent with the appraisal of the Federal 
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Coordinating Officer and which will create, 
maintain, or develop jobs in the designated 
area through the modernization, diversifi- 
cation, construction or improvement of fa- 
cilities in the designated area, the President 
is authorized, upon the recommendation of 
the Federal Coordinating Officer, to guaran- 
tee to non-Federal lenders making loans to 
such entities for such projects, payment of 
principal of and interest on loans made by 
such lenders, which are approved under this 
section. 

(b) Any loan guarantee under this section 
with respect to any project may apply only 
to so much of the principal amount thereof 
as, when added, to the amount of any other 
Federal grant or loan with respect to such 
project, does not exceed 90% of the cost of 
such project. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. The President is authorized to 
provide to any individual unemployed as the 
result of an economic emergency, such as- 
sistance as he deems appropriate while such 
individual is unemployed, Such assistance as 
the President shall provide shall not exceed 
the maximum amount and the maximum 
duration of payment under the unemploy- 
ment compensation program of the State in 
which the disaster occurred, and the amount 
of assistance shall be reduced by any amount 
of unemployment compensation or of private 
income protection insurance compensation 
available to such individual for such period 
of unemployment. Assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be administered through the State 
Unemployment authority under the super- 
vision of the Federal Coordinating Officer. 
The President is authorized for the purposes 
of this subsection and in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, to provide reemploy- 
ment assistance services under other laws to 
individuals who are unemployed as a result 
of an economic emergency. 


TEMPORARY MORTGAGE OR RENT PAYMENTS 


Sec. 110. The President is authorized to 
provide assistance on a temporary basis in 
the form of mortgage or rental payments to 
or on behalf of individuals and families who 
as a result of financial hardship caused by an 
economic emergency, have received written 
notice of disposition or eviction from a resi- 
dence by reason of foreclosure of any mort- 
gage or lien, cancellation of any contract of 
sale, or termination of any lease. Such assist- 
ance shall be provided for a period of not to 
exceed one year or for the duration of the 
period of financial hardship, whichever is the 
lesser. 

INCOME MAINTENANCE LOANS 


Sec. 111. The President is authorized to 
provide loans to individuals unemployed as 
the result of an economic emergency of an 
amount not to exceed 75% of that individu- 
al’s average monthly income during the last 
24 months immediately preceding termina- 
tion of his employment or $1000.00 per 
month whichever shall be lesser; provided 
that said maximum shall be adjusted by de- 
ducting therefrom any amount paid to or on 
behalf of any individual eligible for assist- 
ance under this section under any other pro- 
vision of this Act or any amounts paid to 
that individual in lieu of wages from any 
source during the period of eligibility. 

Such loans shall be available to eligible 
individuals for a period of one year or for 
the duration of his period of unemployment 
whichever is the lesser. 

Loans made under this section shall bear 
interest at the rate of three percent per 
annum and shali be repayable monthly dur- 
ing a term of ten years to commence one 
year following reemployment. 

Sec. 112. Grants under sections 106 and 
107 of this Act shall not exceed 80 per cen- 
tum of the cost of any such program, except 
that where the State and local government 
have exhausted their effective taxing and 
borrowing capacity for such purpose and 
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therefore do not have economic and financial 
capability to assume the additional financial 
obligations required, the Federal contribu- 
tion may be 100 per centum of the cost of any 
such program. 

Src. 113. Priority in employment go 
maintained or developed by programs and 
projects assisted under this Act shall be given 
to individuals eligible for assistance under 
this section. 

Sec. 114. Any Federal agency charged with 
the administration of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program is authorized, upon request by the 
applicant State or local authority, or by the 
Federal Coordinating Officer, to modify or 
waive, for the duration of the designation 
of the area under this Act, such adminis- 
trative procedural conditions for assistance 
as would otherwise prevent or delay the 
giving of immediate assistance if the in- 
ability to meet such conditions is a result 
of the economic problems confronting the 
area or if in the discretion of the person 
or persons charged with the administration 
of the program such waiver is warranted in 
order to effectuate the intent of this Act, 
which is to provide emergency employment 
assistance. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 115. The Secretary is directed to pro- 
vide technical assistance in accordance with 
section 301 of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
to economic emergency areas d un- 
der this Act, and to provide to the Federal 
coordinating officer technical assistance 
which would be useful in quickly developing, 
assessing, and implementing job creation 
projects and job maintenance investments. 

ECONOMIC EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FUND 

Sec. 116. There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States, a revolv- 
ing fund (to be known as the “Economic 
Emergency Assistance Fund"). There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to said fund 
$750,000,000 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary to replenish the fund to be available 
without further appropriation to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Federal coordinating officer 
for the purposes of the Act. 

Sec. 117. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to be available to the President 
and Secretary, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for loan guarantees under section 108 
and technical assistance under section 115 
of this Act. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOL- 
Lincs, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Musk, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
TUNNEY) : 

S. 2279. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to provide for 
comprehensive regional planning, and 
development of transportation, includ- 
ing therein the undertaking of research 
and development, the conducting of 
demonstrations, the construction of 
transportation systems and facilities, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1971 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to provide for comprehensive 
regional planning for, and development 
of, transportation, including therein the 
undertaking of research and develop- 
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ment, the conducting of demonstration, 
the construction of transportation sys- 
tems and facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. This proposal is substantially sim- 
ilar to legislation which I introduced in 
the last Congress, S. 2425, and which 
passed the Senate in October of 1970 as 
an amendment to the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act. The major change has been 
provision for greater representation of 
urban areas. Several Senators are join- 
ing me in sponsoring this measure. They 
are: Senators HARTKE, CRANSTON, HART, 
HATFIELD, HOLLINGS, HUGHES, INOUYE, 
JACKSON, KENNEDY, MATHIAS, MCCLELLAN, 
McGovern, MONDALE, Moss, PASTORE, 
PELL, MUSKIE, and TUNNEY. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the end of my remarks and 
those of other Senators regarding this 
legislation, the text of the bill and a 
summary of the legislation be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
legislation which I introduce today au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Transportation to designate transporta- 
tion regions in the United States. Within 
each region transportation commissions 
would be established with representatives 
from State and local governments and 
one representative from the Department 
of Transportation: Each commission 
would be charged with the responsibility 
for its region in developing comprehen- 
sive plans for a balanced and integrated 
system of transportation designed to 
meet the social and environmental needs 
of the entire region as well as to provide 
a framework for the orderly movement 
of people and goods. Each commission 
would also be provided with the author- 
ity to follow up its plans with research 
and development and demonstration 
projects as well as the construction of 
appropriate facilities. 

Growth and social values need not be 
incompatible—indeed, they must be made 
compatible if America is to survive. The 
need to reconcile these two factors is 
nowhere more urgent than in the field of 
transportation. Although we devote 
nearly 20 percent of our gross national 
product to the movement of goods and 
people, we still do not have a balanced 
transportation system or an institutional 
framework to assure its development. 
What we do have are independent modes 
of transportation overseen by various 
regulatory and promotional agencies 
whose jurisdictions overlap and whose 
policies frequently conflict. No one is 
more conscious of this than the members 
of the Commerce Committee, who are 
continually involved in all aspects of 
transportation policymaking. The result 
is a costly and inefficient “nonsystem” of 
transportation—a “nonsystem” that 
threatens to break down in the near fu- 
ture, as well as a “nonsystem” that im- 
poses fearful environmental and social 
costs on the American people. 

Rather than continue our present 
policies of fragmented agencies and un- 
coordinated transportation facilities, this 
act will encourage the development of 
transportation systems that integrate 
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the various transportation modes into 
one smoothly functioning network that 
efficiently meets the particular needs of 
each region and the Nation. Each region, 
of course, will have a different pattern of 
needs and a different set of transporta- 
tion solutions. Federal financial assist- 
ance for the construction of transporta- 
tion facilities would ultimately hinge on 
the thoroughness with which each com- 
mission has planned a system for its 
region. 

It is obvious that we cannot continue 
building highways in the innocent belief 
that more roads will relieve congestion. 
Already, highways and parking facilities 
occupy as much as two-thirds of the land 
area in our major cities. And even if we 
had room for more cars, the cost of ac- 
commodating them has become almost 
unbelievable. How can we talk about 
building 10- and 12-lane freeways 
through our cities when it now costs 
more than $6 million per mile to build a 
four-lane freeway in a major urban area? 
The land upon which these luxuries are 
built frequently costs as much as $40,000 
per acre to acquire, or as high as $50 per 
square foot in downtown Manhattan. 
And even if we are prepared to expend 
such huge sums, how will we prevent a 
traffic jam following the ribbon-cutting 
ceremony? 

No one would disagree with the view 
that the automobile has provided Amer- 
icans a unique standard of mobility, and 
no one would argue that the automobile 
should be completely abandoned as a 
useful form of transportation in certain 
situations. 

Efforts in other countries can be in- 
structive to us. This country has placed 
much too much reliance on the automo- 
bile. There can be no argument that 
the auto is a marvelous thing—it has 
made greater independence and freedom 
of movement a reality for millions of 
Americans. The Europeans are years, in 
some cases, decades, ahead of us in rec- 
ognizing that transportation will not be 
realistically available to the entire pub- 
lic and our environment will not be as 
pleasant if we place undue reliance on 
the automobile. Many countries in Eu- 
rope are well along in developing new 
transport systems or revitalizing the old. 
Regional transportation planning is a 
concept which the Europeans have 
found to be workable and the techniques 
are being applied now—there is a Paris 
regional plan for the period ending in 
2000, there is a plan for the Copenhagen 
region, and others. Planning cannot be 
divorced from politics; to make it com- 
patible with political reality, many Euro- 
peans agree, it is necessary to devise a 
broader based, regional entity with ade- 
quate authority and sufficient funding. 

At a time when further mobility 
through highway construction is doubt- 
ful, however, we continue to spend fully 
90 percent of Federal, State, and local 
transportation funds on highway con- 
struction. In 1969, for example, $18 bil- 
lion in public funds were spent for high- 
ways, and only $2 billion for all other 
transportation facilities combined. 
Knowing what are the sources of 
pollution, of urban decay, of dwindling 
wilderness and cluttered open spaces— 
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and adding to this the scant prospects for 
further mobility through new highway 
construction—nothing could be worse 
than our present set of transportation 
priorities. 

Solving the transportation problem 
and developing transportation policies to 
minimize social and environmental costs, 
however, will involve fundamental 
changes in the institutional structure of 
transportation planning and policymak- 
ing. It is crucial for Congress and the 
American people to realize that nothing 
can be accomplished through the simple 
denunciation of automobiles within our 
cities. Such action alone cannot and will 
not solve the transportation problems of 
the cities, nor will it help to meet an 
equally pressing problem: how to move 
Americans and the goods they consume 
between cities. We must abandon more 
than over-reliance upon the automo- 
bile—we must abandon the notion that 
any single mode of transportation can 
be relied upon to solve the problems of 
mobility in a prosperous and populous 
society. 

Mr. President, we do not need to ac- 
cept damage to our environment as the 
price of moving goods and people, and 
we do not need to accept paralysis of 
our transportation network as the price 
of population growth. What we do need 
to accept is that our present transpor- 
tation “system” is really not a system at 
all; that it lacks balance, coordination, 
and integration; that it has grown, in 
the words of one expert, “willy-nilly since 
the Pilgrims began walking up from the 
beach.” Regardless of how well this “‘non- 
system” may have worked in the past— 
and I would add that it has worked de- 
ceptively well—today it provides us with 
high rates of pollution, land consump- 
tion, noise, and accidents. Tomorrow it 
will not even provide us with mobility, 
unless we plan intelligently now. 

To plan intelligently, we must under- 
stand that our population is becoming 
increasingly concentrated in what trans- 
portation specialists call “corridors’— 
chains of cities and high-density sub- 
urbs that stretch for hundreds of miles. 
The northeast corridor, for example, 
stretches from Washington to Boston, 
with an average population density of 
nearly 650 per square mile—a density 
that rises to more than 5,000 per square 
mile in the major cities within the cor- 
ridor. By 1975—just 5 years from now— 
three-quarters of the American people 
will live in cities along such corridors, 
and half will be packed into the three 
largest corridors alone. These corridors 
are not confined to the Northeast: they 
also exist, for example, on the Califor- 
nia coast, in the Great Lakes region, in 
Texas, in Florida, and in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The high-speed rail experiment cur- 
rently operating in the northeast corri- 
dor is a hopeful prototype for one mode 
of transportation in one corridor. But 
satisfying the transportation needs with- 
in and between corridors will involve co- 
ordination of different modes and the 
development of new technology—each 
adapted to the particular needs of in- 
dividual regions. No longer can we build 
freeways up to the gates of cities who 
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do not want them. No longer can we 
build new airports without regard to 
ground transportation, land-use plan- 
ning, and the total transportation equa- 
tion of the region involved. 

Solving the total transportation equa- 
tion of our transportation regions can- 
not be the job of a bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. The social, environmental, top- 
ographical, and demographical factors 
to be considered will vary too widely from 
one region to the next. The Federal role 
should be one of evaluation and funding 
assistance. Individual cities can only 
solve a limited range of transportation 
problems unless they coordinate their 
transportation policies with a regional 
planning authority, for each city is no 
more than one link in a long chain. In- 
dividual States are hampered by the re- 
strictions of artificial boundaries. The 
need for a new authority, for a regional 
planning body, is obvious and urgent. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusions 
that the sweeping changes envisioned by 
this legislation will be easy to accom- 
plish. But this bill represents an attempt 
to begin making progress toward these 
goals. We know that the bill will be 
amended, and we will try to consider 
all suggestions for its improvement. The 
committee will seek the advice of those 
people who are concerned about trans- 
portation and social policy, and who 
have expertise in such matters. 

It is our present plan to commence 
hearings on this and related legislation 
on September 21. I am hopeful that all 
interested parties will so advise the com- 
mittee so that our hearings on this meas- 
ure can be as complete as possible. 

Exuzrsir 1 

S. 2279 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 

portation to provide for comprehensive 
regional planning and development of, 
transportation, including therein the un- 
dertaking of research and development, 
the conducting of demonstrations, the con- 
struction of transportation systems and 
facilities, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Transporta- 
tion Act of 1971”. 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) that the development of a balanced 
and efficient transportation system adequate 
to meet the current and future transporta- 
tion needs of the United States is essential 
to the commercial life, national defense, 
postal service, and general welfare of the 
people of the United States; 

(2) that present transportation facilities, 
transportation planning, and transportation 
development are inadequate to meet the 
minimum current and future transportation 
needs of the people of the United States; 

(3) that the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the environment, the conservation 
of natural resources, including scenic, his- 
toric, and recreation assets, and the strength- 
ening of long-range land-use planning is 
vital to the health and welfare of the people 
of the United States, and that the planning 
and development of transportation facilities 
should be consistent with these goals; and 

(4) that systematic and coordinated plan- 
ning and development of balanced transpor- 
tation facilities within and between all 
regions of the United States must be 
encouraged and should be vigorously pursued 
as provided in this Act. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. The primary purpose of this Act 
is to provide for the planning and develop- 
ment of a balanced transportation system 
throughout the United States. In further- 
ance of this purpose this Act is designed to 
enable regions of the United States to plan 
for and provide, with the aid and support of 
the Federal Government, coordinated trans- 
portation planning and development within 
and between such regions. It is the intent 
of this Act to enable such regions to under- 
take planning, research and development 
programs, demonstration projects, construc- 
tion of transportation systems and facilities, 
which will lead to improved transportation 
capabilities related to the needs of regional 
development and compatible with national 
social, environmental, and ecological values; 
and also to encourage diversity of approaches 
and experimentation which will be suitable 
and productive for the regions of the 
country. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONS 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Transportation 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized and directed, within six 
months of the effective date of this Act, to 
designate appropriate “transportation re- 
gions” within the United States where he 
determines that there is a geographic, demo- 
graphic, and economic relationship between 
the areas within a prospective region. 

REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Upon designation of transpor- 
tation regions, the Secretary shall invite and 
encourage the States and local governments 
wholly or partially located within such re- 
gions to establish appropriate regional com- 
missions. 

(b) Each such commission shall be com- 
posed of one member from each participating 
State in the region, one Federal member, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Federal co- 
chairman” who shall be the Secretary or his 
designee, one member from each Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget) with 
a population of one million or more, and 
one member from each Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area with a population be- 
tween two hundred thousand and one million 
persons except that such member's vote will 
have one-half the value of other members’ 
votes. Each State member may be the Gov- 
ernor, or a person who shall be appointed by 
and serve at the pleasure of the Governor, 
or such other person as may be provided by 
the law of the State which he represents. 
Each SMSA member shall be selected by the 
appropriate elected officials of local gov- 
ernments within the Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area. The non-Federal mem- 
bers of the commission shall elect a co- 
chairman of the commission from among 
their number. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions relating to non-Federal member- 
ship, in the event the Secretary finds that an 
existing regional commission embraces 
within its functions and purposes the field 
of transportation development, the Secretary 
may, at the request or with the consent of 
the appropriate States and eligible SMSA’s 
accept such regional commission, as the 
transportation regional commission for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(c) Decisions by a regional commission 
shall require the affirmative vote of the Fed- 
eral cochairman and of a majority or at least 
one if only two, of the non-Federal State 
members. In matters coming before a re- 
gional commission, the Federal cochairman 
shall, to the extent practicable, consult with 
the Federal departments and agencies having 
an interest in the subject matter and the 
non-Federal members shall consult with rep- 
resentatives of appropriate local subdivisions 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

(d) Each non-Federal member of a re- 
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gional commission shall have an alternate, 
appointed by the appropriate official or offi- 
clals of the jurisdiction represented, or as 
otherwise may be provided by the law of the 
State or local governments within the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area which he 
represents. The Secretary shall appoint an 
alternate for the Federal cochairman of each 
regional commission. An alternate shall vote 
in the event of the absence, death, disability, 
removal, or resignation of the non-Federal or 
Federal member for whom he is an alternate. 

(èe) If any one State or part thereof is 
designated a transportation region, the Sec- 
retary may establish a commission for such 
area in a manner agreeable to him, to the 
Governor of such State, and to the local 
elected officials of governments included 
within the boundaries of the eligible SMSA's. 

FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act each regional commission shall with re- 
spect to its region— 

(1) develop plans, research and develop- 
ment programs, and demonstration projects 
for balanced and coordinated regional trans- 
portation development, and establish a pri- 
ority ranking for such plans, programs, and 
projects, and in accomplishing the objectives 
of this clause each regional commission 
shall— 

(A) evaluate the relative benefit of the 

plan, program, or project in serving the es- 
sential transportation needs of the affected 
area; 
(B) evaluate the prospects that the plan 
program, or project on a continuing rather 
than a temporary basis will improve the eco- 
nomic, environmental, and social develop- 
ment of the area served by the plan, pro- 
gram, or project; and 

(C) with respect to its planning function— 

(i) initiate and coordinate the preparation 
of long-range overall transportation plan for 
such region, such plan to designate the pri- 
ority of a transportation need of the affected 
areas and identify transportation resources 
of the affected area; 

(ii) develop comprehensive and coordi- 
nated plans utilizing the long-range overall 
transportation plan as a guide, and establish 
priorities thereunder, that give due consider- 
ation to other Federal, State, and local 
transportation planning in the region; and 
relate transportation development to other 
planning and development activities and 
needs of the region, including but not limited 
to preservation and enhancement of the en- 
vironment; 

(iil) prepare specific plans for the devel- 
opment of improved and compatible trans- 
portation systems within such region; and 

(iv) conduct investigations, research, sur- 
veys, and studies to provide data required 
for the preparation of plans; 

(D) with respect to research and develop- 

ent programs— 

A) initiate research and development of 
intercity systems aimed at immediate im- 
provements in intercity passenger service 
using existing facilities and available equip- 
ment; 

(ii) initiate research and development of 
safe and reliable high-speed prototype in- 
tercity passenger systems, susceptible of early 
demonstration; 

(iii) initiate research and development of 
equipment for use in urban areas for the 
purpose of providing at an early date a 
prototype demonstration system providing 
high-speed passenger transportation for 
such areas; 

(iv) initiate research and development of 
transportation systems that provide com- 
patibility between urban and intercity sys- 
tems; or 

(v) initiate research and development of 
any other transportation systems essential 
to the needs of the affected area; 

(E) with respect to demonstration proj- 
ects or any other projects, insure that such 
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projects refiect the priority of the trans- 
portation needs of the affected area as de- 
termined by the commission in accordance 
with this section; and 

(F) cooperate with Federal, State, and lo- 
cal agencies in the conducting or sponsor- 
ing of research and development programs 
and demonstration of other projects required 
to improve regional transportation; 

(2) review and study, in cooperation with 
the appropriate agencies involved, Federal, 
State, and local public and private transpor- 
tation plans, programs, and projects and, 
where appropriate recommend modifications 
or additions which will increase their effec- 
tiveness and compatibility in the region; 

(3) provide a forum for consideration of 
transportation problems of the region and 
proposed solutions and establish and uti- 
lize, as appropriate, citizens and special ad- 
visory councils and public conferences; 

(4) formulate and recommend, where ap- 
propriate, interregional companies and other 
forms of interstate and .interregional co- 
operation to carry out recommended pro- 
grams for improved transportation, and work 
with Federal, State, and local agencies in 
developing appropriate model legislation; 

(5) prepare legislative and other recom- 
mendations with respect to both short-range 
and long-range transportation programs 
and projects for Federal, State, and local 
agencies and the methods of their imple- 
mentation; 

(6) provide for and encourage financial 
participation by State and local governments 
and private industry to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable including, but not limited 
to the provision of land; 

(7) shall not approve the construction of 
any project in any Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area unless elected public officials 
of the area have been consulted and their 
views considered with respect to the pro- 
posed location and design of the project; 
and 


(8) shall provide for the construction of 
ti 


with Federal, State, or local governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS OF REGIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) To carry out its duties under 
this Act, each regional on is au- 
thorized to: 

(1) adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, 
and regulations governing the conduct of its 
business and the performance of its func- 
tions; 

(2) accept, use, and dispose of gifts or do- 
mations of services or property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, tangible or intangible; and 

(3) enter into and perform such contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 
transactions as may be necessary in carry- 
ing out its functions and on such terms as it 
may deem appropriate, with any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States or with any State, town, city, munic- 
ipality, or any political subdivision, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, or with any per- 
son, firm, association, or corporation. 

(b) In order to obtain information needed 
to carry out its duties, each regional com- 
mission shall: 

(1) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, re- 
ceive such evidence, and print or otherwise 
reproduce and distribute so much of its pro- 
ceedings and reports thereon as it may deem 
advisable, a cochairman of such commission, 
or any member of the commission designated 
by the commission for the purpose, being 
hereby authorized to administer oaths when 
it is determined by the commission that 
testimony shall be taken or evidence received 
under oath; 

(2) arrange for the head of any Federal, 
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State, or local governmental department or 
agency (who is hereby so authorized, to the 
extent not otherwise prohibited by law) to 
furnish to such commission such informa- 
tion as may be available to or procurable by 
such department or agency; and 

(3) keep accurate and complete records of 
its doings and transactions which shall be 
made available for public inspection. 

EXPENSES OF REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) Not to exceed 90 per cen- 
tum of the administrative expenses of each 
regional commission may be paid by the 
Federal Government. The remaining 10 per 
centum of such costs or expenses shall be 
paid by the States included in each region 
and Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
represented on the commission. The share to 
be paid by each such government shall be 
determined by the regional commission. The 
Federal cochairman shall not participate or 
vote in such determination. In d 
the amount of the non-Federal share of such 
costs or expenses, the Secretary shall give 
due consideration to all contributions both in 
cash and in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
but not limited to space, equipment, and 
services. 

(b) Each regional commission may ap- 
point an executive director, who shall be re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day management 
of the operations conducted by the com- 
mission. The executive director shall re- 
ceive ocmpensation at a rate not to exceed 
the maximum rate for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) Each regional commission may em- 
ploy, in addition to an executive director, 
such technical, clerical, or other personnel 
on & regular, part-time, or consulting basis 
as may be necessary for the discharge of its 
functions. Regional commissions for regions 
comprising two or more States shall not 
be bound by any statute or regulation of any 
participating State in the employment or 
discharge of any officer or employee. 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL INTERESTS 

Sec. 9. (a) Except as permitted by subsec- 
tion (b) hereof, no non-Federal member or 
alternate and no officer or employee of a 
regional commission shall participate per- 
sonally and substantially as a member, al- 
ternate, officer, or employee, through deci- 
sions, approval, disapproval, recommenda- 
tion, the rendering of advice, investigation, 
or otherwise, in any proceeding, application, 
request for a ruling or other determination, 
contract, claim, controversy, or other par- 
ticular matter in which, to his knowledge, 
he, his spouse, minor child, partner, organi- 
zation (other than a State or political sub- 


he is serving as officer, director, 
partner, or employee, or any person or or- 
ganization with whom he is negotiating or 
has any arrangement concerning 
employment, has a financial interest. Any 
person who shall violate the provisions of 
this subsection shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 

(b) Subsection (a) hereof shall not apply 
if the non-Federal member, alternate, of- 
ficer, or employee first advises the regional 
commission involved of the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the proceeding, application, 
request for a ruling or other determination, 
contract, claim, controversy, or other par- 
ticular matter and makes full disclosure of 
the financial interest and receives in ad- 
vance a written determination made by such 
commission that the interest is not so sub- 
stantial as to be deemed likely to affect the 
integrity of the services which the commis- 
sion may expect from such non-Federal 
member, alternate, officer, or employee. 

(c) No non-Federal member of a regional 
commission, or his alternate, shall receive 
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any salary, or any contribution to or sup- 
plementation of salary for his services on 
such commission from any source other than 
his State or local government constituency. 
Any person who shall violate the provisions 
of this subsection shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year or both. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other subsection 
of this section, the Federal cochairman and 
his alternate on a regional commission shall 
not be subject to any such subsection but 
shall remain subject to sections 202 through 
209 of title 18, United States Code. 

(e) A regional commission may, in its 
discretion, declare void and rescind any con- 
tract or other agreement pursuant to this 
Act in relation to which it finds that there 
has been a violation of subsection (a) or (c) 
of this section, or any of the provisions of 
sections 202 through 209, title 18, United 
States Code. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $2,000,- 
000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. Appropriations authorized under 
this Act shall remain available until 
expended. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO REGIONS 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall apportion 
the sums appropriated pursuant to this Act 
for each fiscal year among the major trans- 
portation regions in the following manner: 

(1) one-third in the ratio which the total 
area of each region bears to the total area 
of all regions; s 

(2) one-third in the ratio which the total 
population of each region bears to the total 
population of all the regions as shown by 
the latest available Federal census; and 

(3) one-third in the ratio which the popu- 
lation in municipalities and other urban 
places, of five thousand or more, in each re- 
gion bears to the total population in munici- 
palities and other urban places of five thou- 
sand or more in all the regions, as shown by 
the latest available Federal census. For the 
purpose of this provision, Connecticut and 
Vermont towns shall be considered munici- 
palities regardless of their incorporated 
status. 

(b) In no case shall the total Federal con- 
tribution to the cost of any plan, program, 
or project hereunder be more than 90 per 
centum of the total cost of such plan, pro- 
gram, or project. In determining the amount 
of the non-Federal share of such costs, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to all 
contributions, both in cash and in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited to 
land, space, equipment, and services. 

(c) The Secretary shall authorize the re- 
lease of funds hereunder to a region on the 
basis of the establishment of an acceptable 
regionsl commission and the existence of 
plans, programs, or projects, which are ap- 
proved by such commission and comply with 
this Act. Any funds which are apportioned 
to a region under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion which, by agreement between the re- 
gional commission and the Secretary, are 
not needed by that region may be expended 
for plans, programs, or projects in another 
region, as determined by the Secretary, ex- 
cept that no region shall receive more than 
25 per centum of the total funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act for any fiscal year. 

(d) Funds available for expenditure here- 
under for any region may be utilized for 
plans, programs, or projects involving only 
such region or in cooperation with other 
regions, or through payment of funds au- 
thorized hereunder to departments or agen- 
cles of the Federal Government for con- 
ducting such plans, programs, or projects. 

(e) Each regional commission is authorized 
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in its discretion to transfer not to exceed 20 
per centum of any funds which are appor- 
tioned to the region under subsection (a) of 
this section to the Secretary for the conduct 
of such research and development in the field 
of transportation as he may deem desirable. 
In utilizing such funds the Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, organiza- 
tions, corporations and individuals without 
regard to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 
5a). 
RECORDS AND AUDIT 

Sec. 12. (a) Each regional commission re- 
ceiving assistance under this Act shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recip- 
ient of the proceeds of such assistance, the 
total cost of the plan, program, or project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, and the amount 
and nature of that portion of the cost of the 
plan, program, or project or undertaking 
supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipient that are pertinent to 
assistance received under this Act. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 13. (a) Each regional commission €s- 
tablished pursuant to this Act shall make a 
comprehensive and detailed annual report 
each fiscal year to the Secretary with re- 
spect to such commission’s activities and rec- 
ommendations for plans, programs, and proj- 
ects. The first such report shall be made for 
the first fiscal year in which such commis- 
sion is in existence for more than three 
months. Such reports shall be transmitted to 
the Secretary not later than September 30 of 
the calendar year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which the report is made. 

(b) The Secretary shall make a compre- 
hensive and detailed annual report to the 
Congress of his activities, including a sum- 
mary of the annual reports from each region, 
under this Act for each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. 
Such report shall be printed and shall be 
transmitted to the Congress not later than 
January of the year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which such report is made. 


POWERS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 14. In performing his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) request directly from any executive de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality of the Government, infor- 
mation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
needed to carry out the purposes of this Act: 
and each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Secretary; 

(2) call together and confer with, from 
time to time, any persons, including repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, transporta- 
tion, consumers, and government, who can 
assist in meeting the problems of area, re- 
gional, or national transportation, and make 
provision for such consultation with in- 
terested departments and agencies of the 
Government as he may deem appropriate 
in the performance of the functions vested 
in him by this Act; 

(3) employ experts and consultants or 
organizations therefor as authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, compensate individuals so employed 
at rates not in excess of $150 per diem, in- 
cluding traveltime, and allow them, while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
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business, travel expenses (including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence) as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently, while so employed: 
Provided, That contracts for such employ- 
ment may be renewed annually; and 

(4) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 15. (a) Except as may be otherwise 
expressly provided in this Act, all powers and 
authorities conferred by this Act shall be 
cumulative and additional to and not in 
derogation of any powers and authorities 
otherwise existing. 

(b) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred between 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, if such funds are used for the pur- 
poses for which they are specifically au- 
thorized and appropriated. 

(c) All financial and technical assistance 
authorized under this Act shall be in addi- 
tion to any Federal assistance previously au- 
thorized and no provision hereof shall be 
construed as authorizing or permitting any 
reduction or diminution in the proportional 
amount of Federal assistance to which any 
region, State, or other entity eligible under 
this Act would otherwise be entitled under 
the provisions of any other Act. 

Exuisir 2 
SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

1, Designation of Transportation Develop- 
ment Regions—The bill would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Transportation to de- 
signate Transportation Regions made up of 
clusters of states, urban areas or parts there- 
of that have broad natural, demographic, or 
economic relationships. 

2. Regional Transportation Commissions— 
Each region so designated would be invited 
to establish a Regional Transportation Com- 
mission. Federal funds would be available to 
help staff and operate such commissions. 

3. Use of Existing Regional Bodies—The 
Secretary of Transportation could designate 
as a regional transportation commission an 
existing regional commission that includes 
transportation activities within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

4, Membership—The regional commission 
would be composed of one member from each 
member state, one Federal member, who shall 
be known as the “Federal co-chairman,” and 
members representing SMSA’s of over one 
million population and SMSA’s of between 
200,000 and one million. The Federal mem- 
ber may be the Secretary of Transportation 
or his designee. The non-Federal members 
would choose a co-chairman to represent 
them. 

Decisions by a regional commission shall 
require the affirmative vote of the Federal co- 
chairman and of a majority of the non- 
Federal members. 

5. Functions of the Commissions—The re- 
gional commissions shall each have the fol- 
lowing functions: 

Develop overall transportation programs; 
conduct surveys and studies; develop com- 
prehensive and coordinated plans and pro- 
grams; accomplish research and develop- 
construct new rtation systems and 
facilities; provide a forum for considering 
transportation problems; formulate and rec- 
ommend appropriate forms of interregional 
cooperation; provide for financial participa- 
tion of States, local governments and private 
industry. 

In making its planning, development and 
other decisions the Commission is required 
to consider various factors including impact 
on the environment, the need for integrated 
and balanced transportation, the economic 
and sociological affects, and Federal, State 
and local land use planning goals. 
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6. Project Costs—The legislation would 
authorize federal expenditures up to 90% 
of the costs of transportation projecte and 
programs approved by the regional commis- 
sions and for administrative expenses. The 
state and local shares may include cash, land, 
space. equipment and services. 

No region shall receive more than 25% of 
the total funds appropriated for any single 
year. 

The regional commissions may spend their 
funds within their own areas or for projects 
between two or more regions. They may also 
pool their funds or make a portion available 
to the Secretary for the conduct of pooled 
research and development projects in the 
field of transportation. 

The bill would authorize expenditures of 
$200,000,000 for FY "72; $750,000,000 for FY 
'73; and $2,000,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter through FY ‘76 


WHY IS THIS BILL NEEDED? 


1. Bach mode of transportation today is 
developed, for the most part, without refer- 
ence to other modes and with not enough 
attention to the nation’s sociological, eco- 
nomic, and environmental aspirations. So we 
need a comprehensive approach to transpor- 
tation planning—one that will mesh the 
urban mass transit system with intercity 
high speed ground or air transportation and 
will accomplish that integration without dis- 
rupting the area’s ecology and still meet the 
special transport and chipping needs of the 
poor and aged. 

This bill would provide the broad author- 
ity and the localized focus needed to arrive 
at answers that fit the unique character of 
the areas involved. 

2. The movements of people and goods are 
not confined to, or defined by, arbitrary 
boundaries of states, yet transportation prob- 
lems are too localized, too myriad and often 
too complex to admit of national solution. To 
be effective government must be able to focus 
its attention and energies on the problem 
area, finding solutions that meet local needs 
through the application of national goals. 

This bill requires the Secretary to define 
the problem area or region after reviewing 
geographic, demographic, and economic re- 
lationships. Each such region would have a 
commission made up of Federal, state and 
urban representatives. The Commission 
would have authority and sufficient financial 
support to plan, conduct R & D, and con- 
struct projects and facilities. 

3. A major handicap to efforts to improve 
transportation is the large number of inter- 
ested political subdivisions affected by trans- 
port decisions, All the technological advances 
in the world will fail if the appropriate politi- 
cal and governmental framework is not avail- 
able, 

This legislation would establish a broadly 
representative governmental entity aimed at 
transport questions in a particular interre- 
lated area. 

4. Transportation has given the United 
States its shape—the existence of good har- 
bors and the point where rail lines connect 
has determined the location of cities; the 
automobile has made the suburbs inevitable; 
transport rates and service have contributed 
to the clustering of businesses in certain bus- 
iness and industrial centers. All this has oc- 
curred without much human predetermina- 
tion, but with the exception of natural geo- 
graphic features man could have decided to 
shape the country differently. And with in- 
genuity and planning he still could. 

The regional transportation commissions 
which would be established by this bill could 
make the attributes of transportation work 
for the people of the community through 
proper planning and experimentation. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce (Mr. Macnuson) in proposing leg- 
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islation to create a national transporta- 
tion policy. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion, I attended and was privileged to 
chair most of the committee’s hearings 
on similar legislation last year. Those 
hearings convinced me that we must 
have a restructuring of our institutions 
in order to deal more effectively with 
the difficulties of traveling and shipping 
goods between points in this country. 

It was helpful recently to visit selected 
transportation facilities in Europe. 
Shortly after my return, I made a speech 
reporting on that trip; a speech which I 
think is relevant to this proposed legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE BE- 
FORE THE ASSOCIATION OF Bay AREA Goy- 
ERNMENTS SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRANSPORTATION AND PLANNING, SHERATON 
PALACE HoọoTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
JUNE 19, 1971 


We in the United States like tọ think of 
ourselves as being the world’s most advanced 
country in terms of technological achieve- 
ment. Americans are unsurpassed, we be- 
lieve, in their ability to identify problems 
for their solution. And in many cases we 
are correct in that appraisal, but there is 
one problem area, that of facilitating people 
movements from one place to another where 
the Europeans seem to have done more. 
While we are busily sending men to the 
moon, many nations are increasing their 
efforts to reduce everyday transportation 
difficulties for their citizenry. In the United 
States we are beginning to recognize that, 
in too many instances, air travel is restricted 
by crowded conditions in the airways as 
well as by clogged traffic conditions on the 
ground. Traveling on the earth's surface, 
while it is still the way most of us travel 
most of the time, is an excruciating daily 
experience. In considering our transporta- 
tion problems a review of actions in foreign 
lands can be most educational. Indeed, I 
highly recommend a journey to Europe to 
inspect European progress—it'’s a mind 
opening experience. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation, I am vitally con- 
cerned with improving all forms of trans- 
portation. Our subcommittee has periodi- 
cally received reports about European na- 
tions and their transportation facilities. 
Some have averred that the nationalized 
transport systems in Europe are antiquated, 
are overloaded with unnecessary employees 
and fail to serve the public, others have 
claimed that we could do well to emulate 
the Europeans. I have now had an oppor- 
tunity to examine, admittedly only briefly, 
some of the European endeavors in trans- 
portation. I would like to provide you, very 
briefly, with my impressions of the trip 
from which I returned within the past few 
days. 

Many European transportation problems 
are not unlike problems in many areas in 
the United States. The major difference of 
course is that in Europe most distances are 
much shorter than they are here and nec- 
essarily, there must be less reliance on air- 
planes as a means of intercity travel. 
Several areas of our country, however, are 
not dissimilar. Europeans, like Americans, 
are finding that the automobile is 
ubiquitous. Traffic jams in Paris are legend 
and the same is true in Germany, Great 
Britain and elsewhere. Indeed, those who 
traveled to the Paris air show could not 
help but be struck by the irony in their 
journey. What should have been a 25 min- 
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ute auto trip to the Le Bourget airport 
from Paris to see airplanes which could 
travel twice the speed of sound became a 
90 minute endurance test. In the same 
time it would take the Concorde (the French 
and English SST) to travel 650 miles or 
more, persons trying to reach the air show 
inched their way about one-half mile, 

In addition to the ever present sauto- 
mobile, the Europeans also have severe space 
limitations, a situation not uncommon to 
many parts of this country. In many cases 
European countries also tend to lack massive 
amounts of money for improving transporta- 
tion. This condition is true in the United 
States for some modes, but not for others— 
the money could be available if we are ready 
to make the commitment. 

There is no question that Europeans like 
Americans face some very trying times as far 
as improving transportation is concerned. 
My trip has convinced me, however, that the 
Europeans are making a very significant 
effort to improve their transportation net- 
work. Progress is, of course, fragmented in 
that there are several different jurisdictions 
at work all with varying degrees of money 
and interest in particular problems. But we 
can still learn a great deal. 

Of tremendous importance are the com- 
prehensive planning efforts that are being 
undertaken by some jurisdictions. While the 
United States talks about the need for a 
comprehensive transportation program there 
is already in existence a Paris regional plan 
which sets forth a transportation plan in- 
volving all modes. The plan was framed 
under the direction of an agency representa- 
tive of the political subdivisions within the 
region. Proposals apply to all transportation 
forms affecting travel or the transportation 
of goods in and out of the Paris region. The 
region extends well beyond the city limits 
and suburbs of Paris and includes several 
other cities. The regional agency has 
produced a plan setting forth both 5-year 
goals and long-range goals for the year 2000. 
Included in the plan are proposals for the 
construction of more highways around but 
not through the heart of Paris and connect- 
ing Paris with other cities within and outside 
the region. 

The plan contemplates at least one new 
airport and sets forth the goals for improv- 
ing the existing urban mass transportation 
system and expanding that system. It in- 
cludes bus transportation and proposals for 
intercity rail travel. The approach is very 
systematic. The Parisians have researched 
past traffic patterns quite thoroughly and 
made projections for the future. The char- 
acteristics of travel including average dis- 
tances traveled for different modes are all 
considered in one general plan. The regional 
agency also has power to move ahead in the 
construction of facilities but has of ne- 
cessity limited its efforts to meet the re- 
strictions imposed by the lack of sufficient 
funds. Even with these restraints, France 
has made some important advances. Running 
between the Arc d’Triumphe and a new de- 
velopment called La Defense is a spanking 
new subway train. The French have gone to 
great pains to make the conditions at the 
terminals of this subway very pleasing to 
the senses. The whole system is almost com- 
pletely automated. The latest developments 
in ticket purchasing and handling are em- 
ployed. The cars themselves are rubber tired, 
are very pleasant to ride on, are fast and yet 
are very quiet. The La Defense end of the 
new service will eventually be a multi-modal 
facility as well as a general shopping and 
business center. This new facility will even- 
tually be expanded to include other major 
stops some of which will be new towns. It is 
the first leg of what will eventually be an 
express system designed to complement the 
present multi-terminal metro system de- 
signed for shorter distances. 

Copenhagen and Stockholm 


are other 


areas which have highly developed transport 
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plans on a regional basis. Copenhagen has 
closed a small number of streets to the auto- 
mobile and is making other efforts such as 
doubling parking rates to reduce the autos 
in the central city area. Merchants who ear- 
lier objected strongly to these measures have 
now become supporters of the proposal. The 
chief planner for the Copenhagen area has 
made clear his view that, while the automo- 
bile is essential and certainly a pleasant 
mode of transportation, most people would 
agree that they would rather not have au- 
tomobile domination in the center of their 
city. One thing of great interest to me 
about both Stockholm and Copenhagen is 
the interest in developing new towns and 
new cities. Both of these areas have recog- 
nized that to make a new town successful, 
it is vitally important to provide public 
transportation that is paid, punctual, and 
accessible. When new towns are planned, an 
integral part of the plan is the careful con- 
sideration paid to the need for adequate 
transportation to and from the new towns. 
These countries are using transportation to 
promote town development rather than as a 
service to be added as an afterthought. 

In addition to the extensive efforts to im- 
prove transportation planning, the Euro- 
peans have surpassed the United States in 
efforts to improve transportation technology. 
For example, the United States has for years 
been discussing the advisability of introduc- 
ing a tracked air cushion vehicle. But the 
French already have one in operation on an 
R&D basis. Testing has been in progress 
since September 1969 on a 11.2 mile long, 
full scale track elevated 16 feet above the 
ground located near Orleans, a small city 
south of Paris. This vehicle rides on 4 
cushion of air and is capable of speeds up 
to 190 miles per hour but cruises at about 
155 miles per hour. The French are accu- 
mulating very valuable data from experimen- 
tation with this vehicle. This particular 
mode of transportation may have some 
drawbacks such as, for example, the rather 
high cost of construction, and, for some sys- 
tems, perhaps an e noise level. 

It is possible, however, that experimenta- 
tion will overcome those problems. Another 
difficulty is that fact that the track or guide- 
way is elevated—this could present the kind 
of eyesore that would be unattractive to 
many Americans. Even this could be elimi- 
nated perhaps. Despite any problems, I found 
the ride to be a very fascinating experience. 
The vehicle which holds about 80 passengers 
has no difficulty in achieving the speed of 
155 miles an hour and did so without much 
sensation of high speed. This vehicle could 
very possibly find usefulness in transporta- 
tion between city centers and airports, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

Great Britain is embarked upon an en- 
deavor linked more closely to the conven- 
tional. The British Railways Board has deter- 
mined that, as far as the bulk of transporta- 
tion in Great Britain is concerned, the rail- 
road must play an even more major role in 
the future than it does today. The British 
are convinced that by increasing the speed 
of the conventional train they will 
be successful in relieving the strain on other 
modes of transportation and will provide 
very acceptable traveling conditions. The 
British are well along on an ambitious pro- 
gram of trying to increase the speed of trains 
without making any drastic changes in the 
existing roadbeds or tracks. They have de- 
veloped a locomotive and cars which they 
believe will make it possible to travel on 
conventional track and roadbed at speeds of 
150 miles per hour and to do so routinely. 
The British undertook their program with 
the belief that no one really understood 
exactly what the dynamics of train opera- 
tions really were. Near Derby, England, the 
British Rail Corporation has established a 
new 200,000 lb. laboratory for testing the 
systems and structure of the advanced pas- 
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senger train (APT) and other high speed 


projects. 

Design work on the APT has been com- 
pleted and the British hope to have a proto- 
type in operation sometime in October of 
1971. The new train will be powered by gas 
turbine engines which drive generators which 
in turn will power electric motors at each 
set of wheels. This arrangement allows for 
more flexibility in that the body of the vehi- 
cle can actually tilt to offset the dynamics set 
up when the vehicle proceeds around curves 
at high speeds. The British are proceeding 
full speed ahead with the development of 
this train and plan to replace their entire 
existing system sometime within the next 15 
to 20 years. They are convinced that the ad- 
ditional speed will more than pay for itself. 
It is noteworthy here that the British rail- 
ways board has for the past two years re- 
ported a profit on its passenger service. 

Another British effort of note is their na- 
tional research and development corporation 
established solely for the purpose of taking 
on research and development projects which 
are too risky for private enterprise or which 
for some general reason are not receiving 
private attention. This corporation has devel- 
oped its own tracked air cushion vehicle 
which should be in operation soon. 

One more thing that I must mention is 
the entirely pleasant experience it is to ride 
on European passenger trains. These con- 
ventional trains do not travel at spectacu- 
lar speeds but at 80 or 90 mph. They provide 
excellent transportation service from city 
center to city center. When a train is sched- 
uled to leave at 1:30 it will almost assuredly 
begin moving at 1:30. The equipment in 
many cases, Great Britain in particular, is not 
necessarily new, but the service is superb. I 
think Amtrak could attract considerable ad- 
ditional ridership if it adopted European 
practices. 

It seems to me that the Europeans are 
demonstrably well ahead of the United 
States in addressing many transportation 
problems—particularly those problems of 
greatest concern to most people. The United 
States, it seems quite clear, is well behind 
these other countries but if we take the 
initiative and if we are not fearful of inno- 
vative approaches we can do something about 
our current transportation debacle. Right 
now in the Senate Commerce Committee we 
are considering legislation which would es- 
tablish regional transportation commissions 
which has some similarity to the agencies of 
Paris and Denmark. I am hopeful that we 
can move ahead in our consideration of this 
vital legislation. This country must take 
both a broad overview of transport prob- 
lems, while at the same time creating an at- 
mosphere within which local conditions are 
given appropriate consideration in the so- 
lution of transport needs. In addition to 
drastically improving our planning process 
we should give very careful attention to 
accelerating our R. & D. efforts. Here, we can 
save vast amounts of money by learning 
from what other countries have already done. 
If we can save time by considering ideas de- 
veloped elsewhere I see no reason why we 
should not do so. Our goal should be the 
improvement of transportation services and 
in this area I think we have yet a lot to 
learn. No delay can be justified. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2280. A bill to amend sections 101 

and 902 of the Federal Aviation Act of 

1958, as amended, to implement the Con- 

vention for the Suppression of Unlawful 

Seizure of Aircraft, and for other pur- 

poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

ANTIHIJACKING ACT OF 1971 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate ref- 
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erence, a bill to amend sections 101 and 
902 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended, to implement the Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Seizure of Aircraft, and ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of transmittal and 
statement of need be printed in the 
Recorp with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2280 


A bill to amend sections 101 and 902 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
to implement the Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Anti-Hijacking Act of 

1971”. 

Sec. 2. Section 101(32) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 
1301 (32) ), is amended to read as follows: 

“(32) The term ‘special aircraft jurisdic- 
tion of the United States’ includes— 

“(a) civil aircraft of the United States; 

“(b) aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States; 

“(c) any other aircraft within the United 
States; 

“(d) any other aircraft outside the United 
States— 

“(i) that has its next scheduled destina- 
tion or last point of departure in the United 
States, if that aircraft next actually lands in 
the United States; or 

“(il) having ‘an offense’, as defined in the 
Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Seizure of Aircraft, committed aboard, if that 
aircraft lands in the United States with the 
alleged offender still aboard; and 

“(e) other aircraft leased without crew to 
@ lessee who has his principal place of busi- 
ness in the United States, or if none, who has 
his permanent residence in the United States; 
while that aircraft is in flight, which is from 
the moment when all the external doors are 
closed following embarkation until the mo- 
ment when one such door is opened for dis- 
embarkation, or in the case of a forced land- 
ing, until the competent authorities take 
over the responsibility for the aircraft and 
for the persons and property aboard.” 

Sec. 3. Section 902 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1472), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out the words “violence 
and” in subsection (1) (2) thereof, and by in- 
serting the words “violence, or by any other 
form of intimidation, and” in place there- 
of; 

(b) By redesignating subsections (n) and 
(0) thereof as “(o)” and “(p)”, respectively, 
and by adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“AIRCRAFT PIRACY OUTSIDE SPECIAL AIRCRAFT 

JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(n)(1) Whoever aboard an aircraft in 
flight outside the special aircraft jurisdiction 
of the United States commits ‘an offense’, 
as defined in the Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, and 
is afterwards found in the United States shall 
be punished— 

“(A) by death if the verdict of the jury 
shall so recommend, or, in the case of a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of not guilty where the 
defendant has waived a trial by jury, if the 
court in its discretion shall so order; or 

“(B) by imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life, if the death penalty is not 
imposed. 

“(2) A person commits ‘an offense’, as de- 
fined in the Convention for the Suppression 
of Unlewful Seizure of Aircraft when, while 
aboard an aircraft in flight, he: 
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“(A) unlawfully, by force or threat there- 
of, or by any other form of intimidation, 
seizes, or exercises control of, that aircraft, 
or attempts to perform any such act; or 

“(B) is an accomplice of a person who per- 
forms or attempts to perform any such act.”; 

(c) By amending redesignated subsection 
(o) thereof by striking out the reference 
“(m)", and by inserting the reference “(n)” 
in place thereof; and 

(d) By amending that portion of the table 
of contents contained in the first section 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which 
appears under the heading “Sec. 902. Crimi- 
nal Penalties.” by striking out the following 
items: 

“(n) Investigations by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

“(o) Interference with aircraft accident 
investigation.”; 
and by inserting the following items in place 
thereof: 

“(n) Aircraft Piracy Outside Special Air- 
craft Jurisdiction of the United States. 

“(o) Investigations by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

“(p) Interference with aircraft accident 
investigation.”. 

Sec. 4. The amendments contained in this 
Act shall become effective one day after ful- 
fillment of the following conditions: 

(a) the entry into force for the United 
States of the Convention for the Suppression 
of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft signed at The 
Hague, Netherlands, December 16, 1970; and 

(b) the publication in the Federal Regis- 
ter by or on behalf of the Secretary of State 
of a notice referring to this Act and stating 
that the Convention has entered, or will enter 
into force for the United States on a date 
specified in that notice. 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed for intro- 
duction and referral to the appropriate Com- 
mittee is a draft bill 

“To amend sections 101 and 902 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to 
implement the Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, and for 
other purposes.” 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to implement for the United States the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Seizure of Aircraft (the Anti-Hijacking 
Convention). 

On September 11, 1970, President Nixon 
signalled the need for strong international 
agreements to deter the worldwide threat of 
hijacking. He stated: 

“It is imperative that all countries accept 
the multilateral convention providing for the 
extradition or punishment of hijacking 
which will be considered at the international 
conference which will be held under the 
auspices of the Internationa] Civil Aviation 
Organization. I affirm the support of the 
United States both for this convention and 
for the Tokyo convention, which provides for 
the prompt return of hijacked aircraft, 
passengers and crew. I call upon other gov- 
ernments to become parties to these 
conventions.” 

The United States was an active partici- 
pant in the development of the Anti- 
Hijacking Convention. A Diplomatic Con- 
ference on Air Law, under the auspices of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO), prepared this Convention. 
Seventy-seven States participated in that 
landmark Conference which culminated in 
the signing of the Anti-Hijacking Conven- 
tion at The Hague, Netherlands, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1970. 

The Anti-Hijacking Convention represents 
a singularly significant development in inter- 
national law. The Convention ensures that 
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contracting States will subject hijackers to 
severe punishment, regardless of where the 
act of hijacking takes place. The major pro- 
visions of the Convention are described in 
Senate Executive A, 92nd Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion (copy enclosed). Executive A contains: 
(1) The message from the President of the 
United States transmitting the Anti-Hijack- 
ing Convention to the Senate; (2) The re- 
port on the Convention by the Secretary of 
State; (3) An Article-By-Article Analysis of 
the Convention; and (4) The text of the 
Convention itself. 

The implementing legislation we propose 
would amend sections 101 and 902 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to 
bring the laws of the United States into line 
with the key provisions of the Anti-Hijack- 
ing Convention. The definition of “special 
aircraft jurisdiction of the United States” in 
section 101(32) would be extended to certain 
“other aircraft” not now within that defini- 
tion. The concept of the period during which 
an aircraft is “in flight” in section 101(32) 
would be extended and clarified as well, The 
legislation also proposes several changes to 
the criminal provisions in section 902 deal- 
ings with hijacking. These include creating a 
new criminal sanction for the crime of “in- 
ternational” hijacking established by the 
Convention (sec. 902(n)), conforming the 
definition of the “domestic” crime of aircraft 
piracy to the Convention's concept (sec. 
902(i)(2)), amd adding new section 902(n) 
to the crimes in section 902 that are investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

As now defined in section 101(32), the 
special aircraft jurisdiction of the United 
States extends to civil aircraft of the United 
States, to aircraft of our national defense 
forces, to other (such as foreign registered) 
aircraft within the United States, and to 
other aircraft outside the United States if 
they last departed from, or are next sched- 
uled to land in, this country. The legislation 
we propose extends the special aircraft 
jurisdiction to two more classes of “other 
aircraft’: (1) An aircraft outside the United 
States would be included when “an offense” 
(as defined in the Anti-Hijacking Conven- 
tion) is committed aboard, if the aircraft 
lands in the United States with the alleged 
Offender still aboard; and (2) An aircraft 
would be included when leased without crew, 
if the lessee has his principal place of busi- 
ness or permanent residence in the United 
States. Thus, the United States criminal 
jurisdiction over an alleged hijacker would 
be extended, and would apply to an aircraft 
without regard to its next scheduled destina- 
tion or last point of departure. 

As now described in section 101(32), an 
aircraft is in flight “from the moment when 
power is applied for the purpose of takeoff 
until the moment when the landing run 
ends.” The legislation we propose conforms 
the description to the definition contained 
in the Anti-Hijacking Convention, "from the 
moment when all its [the aircraft's] exter- 
nal doors are closed following embarkation 
until the moment which any such door is 
opened for disembarkation," This amend- 
ment recognizes that an aircraft need not be 
airborne to come within the special aircraft 
jurisdiction, to invoke the applicable crimi- 
nal provisions of section 902, or to invoke 
the provisions of the Convention. 

A new subsection (n) added to Section 902 
would establish Federal jurisdiction over the 
offense of aircraft piracy when the offense is 
committed outside the “special aircraft juris- 
diction of the United States” and the of- 
fender is afterwards found in the United 
States, New section 902(n) further incorpo- 
rates the definition of “an offense” in the 
Anti-Hijacking Convention. This subsection 
would carry out the obligation of the United 
States under the Convention to subject hi- 
jackers to severe penalties when they are 
later found in the United States, without re- 
gard to where they commit the offense. 
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The present definition of the offense of 
“aircraft piracy” contained in section 902(1) 
would be amended in line with the concept of 
“an offense” in the Anti-Hijacking Conven- 
tion. This would be done by specifically in- 
cluding “any other form of intimidation” as 
an element of the offense of “aircraft piracy”. 
Our proposed legislation would give the re- 
sponsibility of investigating offenses under 
new section 902(n) to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in addition to the responsi- 
bility they now have as to sections 902(1)- 
902(m). 

Finally, the legislation we propose would 
specify the conditions that must be met 
before the Act becomes effective. Fulfillment 
of these conditions will ensure the existence 
of the necessary constitutional basis for this 
proposed legislation. 

On April 15, 1971, the President trans- 
mitted the Anti-Hijacking Convention to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation. We urge that the Congress promptly 
enact this legislation to ensure early imple- 
mentation of the Anti-Hijacking Convention 
in the United States. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that the enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely, 


Acting Secretary. 


By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 2281. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in a 
feasibilty investigation for the modifica- 
tion of Seminoe Dam. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct a feasibility study on the modifica- 
tion of Seminoe Dam on the North Platte 
River in Wyoming. 

Seminoe Dam was completed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in 1939 to store 
water for irrigation purposes. It is one 
of the major storage facilities on the 
North Platte River. However, the North 
Platte dams and reservoirs were built at 
a time when irrigation, rather than flood 
control, was of prime concern. 

This year the States of Wyoming and 
Nebraska have suffered greatly as a 
result of flooding on the North Platte 
River. Millions of dollars of damage has 
been caused by the flood. ‘The events of 
this year have caused concerned citizens 
and officials at the local, State, and na- 
tional levels to seek methods of prevent- 
ing similar disasters in the future. 

A most effective method of relieving 
this problem is to provide for additional 
storage capacity in Seminoe Reservoir 
allowing greater flexibility in operation 
to prevent flood problems similar to the 
ones experienced this year. 

The design of Seminoe Dam is such 
that it could be raised by approximately 
15 feet, and the storage capacity of the 
reservoir thus increased more than 
300,000 acre-feet. This modification 
would require a relatively small amount 
of money and the benefits which would 
accrue through increased flexibility in 
the operation of the entire system of 
reservoirs would seem to justify the costs 
involved. Not only would flood control 
operations be more effective, but in- 
creased benefits could also be realized by 
recreation users throughout the reservoir 
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system and to a limited degree also by 
irrigation water users and perhaps in- 
dustrial users. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee and that early and 
favorable action be taken on it. 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Scort, and Mr. PELL) : 

Senate Joint Resolution 131. A joint 
resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation to 
commemorate the 125th anniversary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

125TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN 

INSTITUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, it has 
been 125 years since the English scientist, 
James Smithson, bequeathed a sum of 
money to the United States to found the 
Smithsonian Institution. As a result of 
that generous gift, more than 13 million 
Americans have passed through the In- 
stitution and have been enlightened, in- 
spired, and delighted. 

Today I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion, authorizing the President to issue 
a proclamation to commemorate the 
125th anniversary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian, of which I am a member, 
recommend that Sunday, September 26, 
be proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as a special day to honor 
the founding of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and its scientific and cultural 
achievements. It seems only fitting that 
the creation of this great institution be 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. 

This resolution, cosponsored by Sena- 
tors FULBRIGHT, BIBLE, ScorT, and PELL, 
states that the Smithsonian Institution 
has indeed fulfilled the mandate set forth 
by James Smithson in 1835 when he 
stated that it was “an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” The scientists and scholars 
of the Smithsonian have been in the 
forefront of the expansion of knowledge 
since the founding of the Institution and 
have made important contributions in 
fields ranging from astrophysics to zool- 
ogy and from the history of art to the 
history of technology. 

This Institution, designated to be 
founded in Washington, D.C., has been 
an addition that has greatly enhanced 
our Nation’s capital. It has aided the en- 
lightenment of the public, both tourists 
and local residents, for many decades. 

The Smithsonian continues to be a 
living and growing institution adding to 
the knowledge of our past, to the under- 
standing of the world around us, and to 
our preparation for the future. In view 
of these immeasurable contributions, I 
ask support of the resolution to issue a 
proclamation to announce the occasion 
of the celebration of the 125th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and to designate and 
to set aside September 26, 1971, as a 
special day to honor the scientific and 
cultural achievements of the Institution. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 925 
At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 925, a bill to 
provide mortgage protection life insur- 
ance for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans who have received grants for spe- 
cially adapted housing. 
S. 1408 
At the request of Mr. Muskie, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1408, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to permit certain 
tax-exempt organizations to engage in 
communications with legislative bodies. 
S. 1814 
At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) and 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1814, a 
bill to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices which 
he determines to be reasonable under 
prevailing mortgage market conditions 
direct loans made to veterans under 
chapter 37, title 38, United States Code. 
S. 1824 


At the request of Mr. NELSON, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1824, a 
bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, reli- 
ability, and effectiveness of medical de- 
vices. 

S. 1839 AND S. 1840 

At the request of Mr. Cannon, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) and 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1839 and S. 
1840, bills relating to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s purchase of recycled ma- 
terials. 

S. 1874 

At the request of Mr. Macnuson, the 
Senator. from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1874, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of projects for the dental aux- 
iliaries, to increase the availability of 
dental care through efficient use of den- 
tal personnel, and for other purposes. 

Ss. 2039 


At the request of Mr. Bucx.iey, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) , the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin), the Senator from Florida ‘Mr. 
GURNEY), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2039, a bill to amend 
chapter 85 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the censure, suspen- 
sion, and disbarment of attorneys. 

S. 2097 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) were added as cosponsors of 
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S. 2097, a bill to establish a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of concentrating the 
resources of the Nation in a crusade 
against drug abuse. 


5. 2110 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DomMINIcK) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2110, a bill 
to prohibit importation of petroleum 
from any country which expropriates, 
nationalizes, or seizes American owned 
petroleum property without adequate 
compensation after January 1, 1971. 

8. 2135 


At the request of Mr. Netson, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2135, a 
bill to extend for 5 years the period 
within which certain special project 
grants may be made; and 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2135. 

S. 2161 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE), and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2161, a bill to amend chapters 31, 34 
and 35 of title 38, United States Code, to 
increase the vocational rehabilitation 
subsistence allowances, the educational 
assistance allowances, and the special 
training allowances paid to eligible vet- 
erans and persons under such chapters. 

S. 2163 


At the request of Mr. Marurtas, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2163, a 
bill to provide for the payment of tuition, 
subsistence, and educational assistance 
allowances to certain eligible veterans. 

S. 2198 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) was added as a cosponsor of S. 2198, 
a bill to authorize the National Summer 
Youth Sports Program. 

s. 2223 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2223, a bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

5. 2258 


At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2528, a bill 
to permit coordination and cooperation 
in accelerated research and development 
of devices and equipment to meet Gov- 
ernment standards for exhaust emissions 
and abatement of pollution. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate joint res- 
olution 62, to authorize the display of the 
flags of each of the 50 States at the base 
of the Washington Monument. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 149—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO AU- 
THORIZE ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. TALMADGE submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res. 149 

Resolved, That there be printed concur- 
rently with the usual press run six hundred 
additional copies of Tributes to the late Sen- 
ator Richard R. Russell, of Georgia, for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 150—REPORT- 
ING OF AN ORIGINAL RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO THE PRINT- 
ING OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DAR 


(Ordered to be placed on the 
calendar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following original 
resolution: 

S. Res. 150 

Resolved, That the seventy-second annual 
report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1969, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 151—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO ARMAMENTS LIMITATION 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion which I believe can be of some help 
in approaching an arms limitation 
agreement. 

I urge, Mr. President, that the Senate 
accept a revised version of my original 
resolution on armaments limitation. The 
original resolution, Senate Resolution 87, 
outlined suggestions for halting the arms 
race. Specifically, it called upon the 
President “to propose at the negotiations 
with the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics for the purpose 
of entering into an agreement— 

First. To ban or limit to a very low 
level the deployment of antiballistic mis- 
sile systems by the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Second. To bind those Governments 
to conduct further negotiations to 
achieve a limitation on offensive stra- 
tegic weapons. 

This part of my amendment appears 
to be on its way to implementation. 
From the President’s own remarks it 
looks as if an ABM agreement will be 
worked out by the end of this year at 
SALT. We are also led to believe that 
some formula for the limitation of offen- 
sive weapons will also be reached be- 
tween the two governments. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I find 
it most appropriate that the following 
resolution be accepted by the Senate 
and the President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 151 


To Effectuate a Mutual Freeze on Nuclear 
Weapon Deployment During the SALT 
Talks 


Resolved, Whereas, both the Governments 
of the United States and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics “have agreed to con- 
centrate this year on working out an agree- 
ment for the limitation of the deployment 
of antiballistic missile systems (ABM’s). 
They have also agreed that, together with 
concluding an agreement to limit ABM’s, 
they will agree on certain measures with 
respect to the limitation of offensive stra- 
tegic weapons.” 

Now, therefore be it Resolved that the Sen- 
ate call upon the President 

1, to propose that the United States and 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
enter into a mutual freeze on the deploy- 
ment of both offensive and defensive nuclear 
weapons for the duration of these negotia- 
tions with the understanding that the con- 
tinued observance of the freeze requires com- 
parable self-restraint by both parties. 

2. to inform the Congress fully and 
promptly of all developments in the arms 
race which could affect the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT), and to consult 
regularly with the Senate on those develop- 
ments. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. For the same rea- 
son that I advocate a suspension of our 
MIRV program, I also urge a freeze on 
the deployment of other offensive and 
defensive nuclear weapons. We should 
do everything feasible to encourage the 
speedy conclusion of arms control agree- 
ments without impairing our own se- 
curity. 

By seeking a freeze on deployments 
of nuclear weapons, we are doing in a 
more concrete way what actually may 
be occurring in fact. The latest Pentagon 
reports indicate that the Soviet Union 
probably is not pushing ahead at an ac- 
celerated pace with its SS-9 program. 
The recently discovered holes which we 
once were told were for a larger more 
powerful missile may now be an indica- 
tion that the Russians are stepping up 
their defensive, second-strike capacity 
by hardening missile silos. 

There is speculation that the Soviet 
Union may be doing something else, but 
there are ways to find out. One way is to 
freeze our own nuclear deployment pro- 
gram and insist that the Soviet do like- 
wise. 

This freeze could be monitored by na- 
tional surveillance facilities available to 
both the United States and the Soviet 


Union. As a double safety measure, there - 


should be a constant review by the Con- 
gress and the President of Soviet activi- 
ties. I suggest, as a result of the helpful 
suggestions made at the time of my testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Law and 
Organization, that we make checks at 
regular six month intervals on the gen- 
eral nuclear strategic situation. On the 
basis of those findings, as reported by 
the President to the Congress, a joint 
decision can be made on whether to con- 
tinue the freeze. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my prepared testimony which 
discusses this resolution in greater depth 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
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along with the prepared testimonies of 
Dr. Herbert Scoville and Professor Mar- 
shall Schulman. Dr. Scoville’s remarks 
before the subcommittee substantiate 
with most effective arguments my own 
position; and Professor Shulman’s state- 
ment provides an expert opinion of So- 
viet behavior patterns and perceptions 
of the U.S. military activities. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having this op- 
portunity to testify before this Subcommittee 
concerning specific questions of arms control. 
My testimony is based on the legislation 
which I introduced on March 25th and today 
and the report which I prepared with the as- 
sistance of Congressmen n and 
Fraser on the multiple independently target- 
ed re-entry vehicle. 

This report puts in succinct form the basic 
issues of MIRV as they relate to the overall 
strategic defense posture of the U.S. and to 
prospective arms control agreements. The 
recommendations made in the report are in- 
corporated in the MIRV amendment I am 
introducing today. The amendment to the 
Military Procurement Authorization bill, S. 
939, reads as follows: 

“Src. 502. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall place, in a special account established 
by him, all funds appropriated pursuant to 
this or any other law for the further testing 
or deployment of multiple independently- 
targeted re-entry vehicles (MIRV’s). Such 
funds may be used for the purposes for which 
they were originally appropriated only if the 
President and the Congress jointly determine 
at any time that the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ testing 
and deploying of its own MIRV system and 
other action necessitate the further testing 
and deployment of the United States’ MIRV 
as a guarantee of the United States’ retalia- 
tory capability. Upon certification of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the President that 
such a determination has been jointly made 
by the President and the Congress, such 
funds shall be available immediately for the 
purposes for which they were appropriated.” 

Both the amendment and the report are 
intended to help serve as a constructive eval- 
uation for legislators and government offi- 
cials. I would hope that they are considered 
carefully, especially since the reopening of 
SALT talks at Helsinki has created a most 
propitious climate for halting the arms race. 
I will read pertinent excerpts of the report 
prepared under the auspices of the Mem- 
bers of Congress for Peace through Law, and 
wish to file the entire report with the Com- 
mittee. 

On May 20, the President read a joint 
Soviet-American statement on the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks. The statement read 
that the governments of both countries had 
“agreed to concentrate this year on working 
out an agreement for the limitation of the 
deployment of antiballistic missiles.” There 
was also an expressed agreement to agree on 
“certain measures with respect to the limi- 
tation of offensive weapons.” 

The main significance of this statement 
is that it indicates that both sides in the 
SALT talks are committed to an agreement. 
It indicates that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are willing to negotiate a 
formula for limiting the deployment of the 
antiballistic missile. 

Were this agreement to be put into effect 
within the next year, the implications for 
other weapons systems and the entire arms 
race would be enormous. Specifically with 
respect to the multiple independently-tar- 
geted re-entry vehicle (MIRV), the original 
purpose for which this weapons system was 
conceived would no longer be valid. 
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Not only would the original purpose be 
called into question but any future intent 
in support of a continuation of the MIRV 
program would be highly tenuous. It would 
be highly probable that the MIRV program 
would have to be completely reassessed. 

While an agreement on ABM or on offen- 
sive weapons has not yet been worked out, 
there is every hope that it will. What is 
necessary, therefore, during the period of 
negotiations is that both the governments of 
the United States and the Soviet Union exer- 
cise a supreme amount of self-restraint in 
order to create the climate most conducive 
to agreement. 

MIRV is a highly destabilizing weapons 
system which may become superfiuous if 
agreements on ABM and offensive weapons 
ceilings are successfully concluded at SALT. 
It has been ascertained that the United 
States has at present a considerable lead 
time over the Soviet Union in its MIRV pro- 
gram, mainly because it began work on 
MIRV before the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, could have an 
advantage if it were to continue to deploy 
the SS-9 missile installed with a MIRV sys- 
tem comparable to our own. 

What can generally be determined through 
a comparative qualitative analysis of the 
strategic nuclear position of the United 
States and the Soviet Union is that the two 
countries have reached a position of nuclear 
parity. This situation coincides with what 
has been accepted as the basic aim of our 
strategic forces. In order for the United 
States to observe a policy of nuclear suffi- 
clency, our forces must be able to maintain 
a second-strike capability and eliminate all 
incentive for the Soviet Union to strike the 
United States first. This study will show how 
continued testing and deployment of MIRV 
during this year does not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the criteria for a policy of 
nuclear sufficiency. 

Sufficiency, with the rough balance in 
strategic nuclear weaponry that the word 
implies, has as a result become a measure 
of safety and should become the prime de- 
terminant for our defense needs in the 
future. Now that sufficiency has been 
achieved, it would be counter-productive for 
the United States to try to regain its former 
position of superiority, considering present 
Soviet capabilities. It is, therefore, in the 
interests of the United States and a speedy 
conclusion of an ent or agreements 
on arms control that the United States halt 
the testing and deployment of MIRV. 

costs 

The costs for MIRV were touched upon in 
yesterday’s hearings and are essential in the 
Senate's consideration of MIRV and the en- 
tire Defense budget. It must be proved that 
the enormous costs involved are really 
justifiable, both in terms of economic and 
strategic efficiency. 

The Authorization bill for Military Pro- 
curement, Research and Development for FY 
1972 calls for approximately $635 million for 
the Minuteman III MIRV program and $530 
million for Poseidon conversion. 

These figures do not include some parts of 
MIRV-related programs, The Department. of 
Defense proposed FY 1972 budget for “Con- 
tinued procurement of Minuteman IIT and 
Minuteman force modernization is $839 mil- 
lion; for “Conversion of SSBN’s to Poseidon 
configuration, continued procurement of 
Poseidon missiles, and associated effort,” the 
DOD budget proposal is $803 million. 

The true figure for MIRV programs, there- 
fore, lies somewhere in between. The DOD 
estimates the total system cost for MIRVing 
the Minuteman IT at $5,997.8 million and 
the total cost for Poseidon at $6,855.5 billion. 

These figures by themselves are meaning- 
ful in that they show the enormous expendi- 
tures involved for a particular weapons sys- 
tem program. 
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Even more meaningful is the idea that 
these expenditures have provided us with 
little additional security. They have, on the 
contrary, proven to be considerably desta- 
bilizing with respect to our ability to halt 
the arms race. 

THE CASE AGAINST MIRV 


Aside from costs, there are equally impor- 
tant strategic considerations which argue 
against the continuation of our MIRV pro- 
gram at this time. 

What is the Soviet ABM threat? Soviet 
deployment of a line of air defense missiles 
and associated radars in the 1960s, the so- 
called Tallinn lines, was at first believed to 
be the beginning of a nation-wide ABM sys- 
tem. After lengthy debate, the U.S. intelli- 
gence community assessment, affirmed by 
Secretary Laird in 1969, was that the Tallinn 
system is an advanced bomber defense. De- 
partment of Defense officials, most notably 
research head Dr. John Foster, continue, 
nevertheless, to spread alarm about the Tal- 
linn line by stating that it might have some 
ABM capability or could be upgraded to have 
such capability. The simple rejoinder to 
this view is to ask why the U.S. is not itself 
converting our Nike Hercules anti-aircraft 
defenses (SAMs) to ABMs, instead of dis- 
mantling them. If a Russian ABM defense of 
population is so easy, why have President 
Nixon and Secretary Laird repeatedly stated 
that with all U.S. technology we do not know 
how to build an ABM system which will pro- 
tect population? 

The actual Soviet ABM system consists of 
64 Galosh ABM missiles constructed around 
Moscow between 1964 and 1968. In 1968 the 
Soviets ceased further ABM deployments but 
in April, 1971, Secretary Laird announced 
that the Russians have apparently resumed 
ABM related construction in the Moscow 
area. The extent and nature of this new ac- 
tivity is as yet uncertain and may prove 
to be a false alarm. In any case such new 
deployment would have to be greatly en- 
larged and extended to many other areas be- 
fore it would approach being an effective 
ballistic missile defense of Soviet urban 
areas. 

It continues to remain true that the 
United States could deploy its MIRV more 
rapidly than the Soviet Union could con- 
struct. a significant ABM system. It is un- 
necessary to deploy MIRV before the So- 
viet ABM is built and the U.S. does have 
considerable lead time over the Soviets in 
this regard, particularly because we have 
already completed development and test- 
ing of an effective MIRV system. 

The argument that MIRV guarantees the 
survivability of our land-based missiles and 
thus enhances our second-strike capabilities 
is equally tenuous. In a statement to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee Secretary 
Laird said that the SS-9 program would pose 
a real threat by 1975+1976 to our Minute- 
man missiles when the SS-9's acouracy would 
be considerably improved. 

Rather than continue with our MIRV de- 
ployment program which depends more on 
an apparent than a real threat, it is sug- 
gested that this program be halted on a pro- 
visional basis. 

Any discussion of Soviet nuclear black- 
mail as a justification for MIRV rests on 
the assumption that the Soviet Union is in 
& far superior nuclear strategic position to 
the United States. 

No evidence has been found to reach such 
& conclusion. While the SS-9, if deployed ex- 
tensively, would give the Soviet Union a 
higher yield capacity than the United States, 
has, it would not become a serious threat 
to our second-strike capacity until the Rus- 
sians installed an accurate MIRV. A recent 
study by the Department of Defense and the 
CIA indicated that the multiple warheads 
which the Soviet Union has tested thus far 
are not accurate enough to wipe out our 
Minuteman III missiles in a surprise at- 
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tack, New estimates indicate that the So- 
viet Union is even farther behind in its 
MIRV program than United States officials 
originally assumed. 

Aside from its MIRV position, the United 
States holds a lead in many other impor- 
tant areas of strategic weapons technology— 


ability; solid-fueled. rockets, 
launched missiles and numerous penetra- 
tion aids for bombers and missiles. 

As long as we have and maintain our 
deterrent capabilities at the present level, 
the risk of a nuclear confrontation with 
the Soviet Union would be far too costly. 
There is no need at the moment, however, 
to expand these capabilities. 

The recent SALT announcement by Pres- 
ident Nixon confirmed progress at the SALT 
talks and indicated that a sharp limitation 
on ABMs in the near future is a reasonable 
expectation. It demonstrates confidence in 
the feasibility of a workable ABM agreement 
inspected by national means. The announce- 
ment also strips away whatever vestiges of 
urgency still cling to the continuation of 
U.S. MIRV deployment. The question of 
whether or not MIRV is negotiable has little 
meaning in the present context. With an 
ABM agreement and the possibility of plac- 
ing a ceiling on SS-9 deployments, further 
deployment of MIRV could be voluntarily 
abandoned. 

Thus, there are no adequate grounds for 
MIRV in the absence of an uncontrolled 
Soviet ABM program. The anticipated agree- 
ment at SALT will hopefully provide for the 
necessary limitation on both Soviet and 
American ABMs. There is no reason to spend 
billions more on a strategic system that we 
do not need. Furthermore, some concrete 
step should be taken to stop MIRV before 
it is too late. For these reasons this. study 
makes the following recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. All funds approved by Congress for MIRV 
testing and deployment should be placed in 
escrow. 

2. These funds should not be released 
unless the President and Congress jointly de- 
termine that the USSR’s testing and deploy- 
ment of its own MIRV system and other ac- 
tions would necessitate further testing and 
deployment of the United States’ MIRV as 
a guarantee of the United States’ retaliatory 
capability. 

3. In the course of the SALT talks the 
United States should: 

a. enter into a mutual freeze on the testing 
and deployment of both offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear weapons, including ABM and 
MIRV, pending the outcome of the talks. 

b. continue to seek by treaty a total ban 
or a limit to a very low level on ABM deploy- 
ment. 

While my testimony thus far has concen- 
trated on the question of MIRV, I have also 
noted the interrelationship of MIRV and the 
SALT talks, Point 3 of the recommendations, 
which is based on the amendment I intro- 
duced on March 25, draws this connection. To 
underline this interdependency between 
MIRV and SALT, I am introducing a re- 
vised version of my original resolution which 
takes account of the latest developments at 
SALT. It is a sense of the Senate resolution 
which reads as follows: 

Whereas, both the Governments of the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics “have agreed to concentrate this 
year on working out an agreement for the 
limitation of the deployment of antiballistic 
missile systems (ABM's). They have also 
agreed that, together with concluding an 
agreement to limit ABM’s, they will agree on 
certain measures with respect to the limita- 
tion of offensive strategic weapons.” Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Senate call upon the 
President— 

1. to propose that the United States and 
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the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics en- 
ter into a mutual freeze on the deployment 
of both offensive and defensive nuclear weap- 
ons for the duration of these negotiations 
with the understanding that the continued 
observance of the freeze requires comparable 
self-restraint by both parties. 

2. to inform the Congress fully and 
promptly of all developments in the arms 
race which could affect the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT), and to consult reg- 
ularly with the Senate on those develop- 
ments, 

The freeze I am proposing could be moni- 
tored by national verification techniques and 
maintained by the mutual self-interest of 
both the United States and Soviet govern- 
merits. 

The intent of this resolution is very simi- 
lar to S, 211, introduced in 1969 by Senator 
Brooke and backed unanimously by this 
Subcommittee. It would set the climate for 
wide-sweeping negotiations on a number of 
levels, Our negotiators and Soviet negotia- 
tors cannot arrive at agreements on shi: 
sand. They need a temporary halt or hold 
on offensive weapons deployment to provide 
a solid foundation and climate to shape their 
proposals. The Committee Report on 8. 211 
took note of this point when it said that, 
“It would seem, therefore, both feasible and 
desirable to provide the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks with an opportunity to reach 
agreements without the additional problem 
of having to take into account a constantly 
shifting and asymmetrical situation with 
respect to strategic weapons.” I contend that 
it is even more feasible and desirable today 
than when this Subcommittee first held 
hearings on S. 211. 

Mr. Chairman, you yourself noted at the 
opening of these hearings that what we 
can hope for in the immediate future is a 
freeze on deployments. I would go one step 
farther by saying that it is imperative to 


initiate that freeze as soon as possible. A 
general freeze on deployments, as the For- 
eign Relations report noted, is easier to moni- 
tor than a situation characterized by con- 
stant change in types and numbers of stra- 


tegic weapons: 

The halt in weapons deployments I have 
in mind includes the Soviet SS-9, both the 
U.S. and Soviet MIRV, including our own 
ABRES system, and both ABM programs. 
I have tried to emphasize how opportune the 
present is for halting MIRV and ABM de- 
ployments. What I have not stressed is that 
I think the Russians have shown a great 
interest in halting the arms race. The fears 
that we once had that new Soviet construc- 
tion sites discovered by our own surveillance 
facilities might be part of a program to move 
to an offensive, first-strike capability seem 
unfounded. The latest Pentagon report un- 
dertaken by TRW, Inc. apparently draws 
quite different conclusions. I would hope 
that this Subcommittee is able to obtain 
the TRW report so that we can stop guess- 
ing. Arms control is a serious matter and we 
all want to be responsible. The Executive 
branch has an obligation to keep Congress 
informed. I, therefore, look forward to read- 
ing the TRW report. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the dis- 
tinguished members of this Subcommit- 
tee, for being so receptive to my comments 
today and I sincerely hope that these hear- 
ings wiil be productive in advancing the pur- 
poses of the SALT talks and further arms 
control agreements. 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT SCOVILLE, JR. 

Mr. Chairman, it is both a privilege and a 
pleasure to come again before this Subcom- 
mittee which has over the years been such 
s constructive element in the struggle to in- 
crease national and world security by limit- 
ing armaments. I am particularly gratified 
that in this series of hearings, the Commit- 
tee is attempting to clarify the relationships 
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between arms control and unilateral weapons 
R & D, procurement and deployment deci- 
sions as expressed in the proposed DOD 
budget. The two are interdependent and can- 
not be separated. Too often in the past the 
arms control implications of new weapons 
developments have been ignored until it was 
too late to avoid a new round in the arms 
race, 

At the request of the Committee staff the 
primary subject of my discussion today will 
be MIRVs (Multiple Independently Target- 
able Reentry Vehicles), a classic example of 
such a tragedy. They were originally devel- 
oped and justified as the most cost effective 
method for enlarging our nuclear strike ca- 
pability and the most certain means of in- 
suring penetration of an ABM system while 
the decision makers gave little or no con- 
sideration to their destabilizing character- 
istics and to the pressures they created for 
accelerating the arms race. Unfortunately, 
despite the Senate urging restraints, the U.S. 
continued MIRV testing and deployment at 
a pace which is not justified, even by Secre- 
tary Laird’s own statements of the threat so 
that as a result their control has been made 
much more difficult today than it was two 
years ago. 

If MIRV development and deployment is 
allowed to proceed without any limitation, 
other new strategic programs will 
almost inevitably be demanded in order to 
offset the increased vulnerability of fixed 
land based ICBMs. These demands will be 
extremely difficult to resist even though the 
submarine based deterrent would remain 
invulnerable if ABMs were restricted to low 
levels. Therefore, it is important to deter- 
mine whether MIRV limitations are indeed 
a hopeless objective or whether there is still 
time to restrain this dangerous development. 

To explore this issue I shall try to show: 

(1) that the U.S. can halt its MIRV de- 
ployment for several years without incurring 
any security risks, 

(2) that the Soviet MIRV program is many 
years behind that of the U.S. and that it 
would require several years of testing before 
they could deploy MIRVs which could 
threaten Minuteman, and 

(3) that a U.S.-U.SS.R. ban on the pro- 
duction, testing and deployment of MIRVs, 
verified by national means, is technologically 
feasible, and in the mutual interest of both 
nations, Whether it is politically feasible 
will never be known until the U.S. takes the 
steps necessary to achieve Soviet agreement. 

U.S. MIRV PROGRAM 


At the present time the U.S. has completed 
the development and testing and begun de- 
ployment of first generation MIRVs on the 
Minuteman ITI and Poseidon missiles. When 
these programs are completed in the mid 
70's, 31 Polaris submarines will carry Pose- 
idon missiles with a reported 10 MIRVs per 
missile, or 160 warheads per submarine, and 
550 Minuteman IIIs each with 3 MIRVs will 
be emplaced. Two Poseidon equipped sub- 
marines have already gone to sea and about 
100 Minuteman IIIs are deployed. $1.6 bil- 
lion is in the FY 72 budget for these pro- 
grams. The budget also contains $87 million 
for research on improved MIRV guidance sys- 
tems in the ABRES program, some of which 
will undoubtedly go toward improving their 
accuracy, 

Secretary Laird has stated that these 
MIRV deployments are required to en- 
sure penetration of Soviet ABMs and to pro- 
vide additional retaliatory weapons in the 
event of a Soviet first strike against the 
Minuteman force. He said: 

“Should part of our missile force be un- 
expectedly and severely degraded by Soviet 
preemptive actions, the increased number of 
warheads provided by the remaining MIRV 
missiles will insure that we have enough 
warheads to attack essential soft urban in- 
dustrial targets in the Soviet Union. At the 
same time, the MIRV program gives U.S. in- 
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creased confidence in our ability to penetrate 
Soviet ABM defenses, even if part of our mis- 
sile forces are destroyed.” * 

_Even with the recently reported resump- 
tion of ABM deployment around Moscow and 
even without any ABM agreement at SALT 
which President Nixon has stated as a goal 
for this year, the Russians will not have an 
ABM needing U.S. MIRVs to maintain the 
deterrent until well after 1975. If an ABM 
limitation is achieved, MIRVs will never be 
needed, 

In this connection much concern has been 
expressed in some quarters that the Soviets 
might secretly upgrade their antiaircraft de- 
fensive missile systems (SAMs) into ABMs. 
If it is so easy to convert air defenses to 
ABMs, why is the U.S. dismantling its Nike 
Hercules SAM batteries and instead propos- 
ing to spend more than $12 billion on a new 
system of limited effectiveness? Moreover, 
Secretary Laird has recently reaffirmed his 
view that “an effective (ABM) defense of our 
population against a major Soviet attack is 
not now feasible,” ? and this Judgment took 
into consideration all technology available 
to the U.S. and not just modifications to an 
existing SAM. The type of logic which adopts 
a double standard for U.S. and Soviet tech- 
nical capabilities is, in my view, very danger- 
ous and can in the long run decrease rather 
than increase U.S. security. 

While a SAM system can always have some 
capability for shooting down a ballistic mis- 
sile, it is quite another thing for it to have 
a realistic capability for neutralizing the 
US. deterrent. Soviet SAMs do not have 
the high performance radars which are re- 
quired. Coupling Russian Hen House radars 
to the present SAMs will still not do the 
job since these radars are in most cases 
vulnerable and could be put out of -action 
by a single missile. Then, the SAM-ABM sys- 
tem would be a blinded Cyclops. The So- 
viets at a minimum would have to build 
new, sophisticated, and powerful radars pro- 
viding wide area coverage before their SAMs 
would have any real ABM capability. These 
would take many years and be detected long 
before they were truly operational. Counter- 
measures could be instituted far in advance. 
And indeed, as Secretary Laird has argued, 
no ABM can with existing technology reli- 
ably protect countries like ours and the 
USSR. 


With respect to the other stated justifica- 
tion for MIRVs, i.e., the need for more re- 
taliatory warheads, Secretary Laird stated 
in early March that the initial threat to 
Minuteman would not occur until 1975-76.5 
Moreover, since that time it has been shown 
that the threat from the new construction 
of large Soviet ICBM launchers was illusory. 
Finally, as I will discuss shortly in more de- 
tail, it becomes Increasingly evident as every 
day passes that the Soviets have probably 
not even yet begun testing a MIRV system 
of the type and accuracy which could threat- 
en Minuteman. Thus, even the 1975-76 date 
is almost certainly premature. 

In this connection the program for plac- 
ing MIRVs on the Minuteman III is par- 
ticularly unwise at any time for two reasons. 
Not only is it a bad investment to expend 
billions of dollars to replace a single war- 
head with three out of fear that 95 percent 
will be destroyed, but also the Minuteman 
Ill MIRVs are the most destabilizing be- 
cause they have the greatest potential as 
counterforce first strike weapons. Their war- 
head yield of hundreds of kilotons togeth- 
er with their fixed, accurately known, fir- 
ing location provide them with ea much 
greater hard target capability than the 
smaller yield warheads which would be fired 


1 Fiscal Year 1972-76, Defense Program and 
the 1972 Defense Budget, March 15, 1971, 


p. 66. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 
*Ibid., p. 46. 
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from submarines. On the other hand, the 
fact that Minuteman III will only carry 
three warheads makes it much less effective 
in securing the deterrent by penetrating 
ABMs than Poseidon with 10 or more war- 
heads. All these factors combine to make 
the Minuteman III MIRV program unde- 
sirable in any circumstances. 

In sum, even taking the DOD's own jus- 
tifications, it is apparent that there is no 
present security requirement for U.S. de- 
ployment of Poseidon and particularly Min- 
uteman III MIRVs. While it is true that 
orderly scheduling would support the con- 
tinuation of the present deployment pro- 

, I would hope that no government 
official would use such an irresponsible ex- 
cuse for the continued deployment of 
MIRVs in light of the risks that such ac- 
tion presents to our ability to halt the arms 
race. 

Recently one further justification for U.S. 
MIRVs has, however, also been rumored, i.e., 
the need for MIRVs to provide the U.S. with 
the option to retaliate, following a Soviet 
first strike, in some manner other than by 
destroying Russian cities. President Nixon 
stated: 

“I must not be... and my successors 
must not be .. . limited to the indiscrimi- 
nate mass destruction of enemy civilians as 
the sole possible response to challenges, This 
is especially so when that response involves 
the likelihood of triggering nuclear attacks 
on our own population, It would be incon- 
sistent with the political meaning of suffi- 
ciency to base our force planning solely on 
some finite . . . theoretical . . . capacity to 
inflict casualties presumed to be unaccept- 
able to the other side." ¢ 

No public amplification of this has yet 
been made, but the use of MIRVs in a coun- 
terforce second strike has been hinted as 
one means of providing such a capability. 
Unfortunately, a second strike counterforce 
MIRV cannot be differentiated from a first 
strike one, and Secretary Laird has categori- 
cally denied that the U.S. was seeking such a 
weapon, The Soviets would inevitably view 
any counterforce MIRV as a threat to their 
deterrent as we would view a similar Soviet 
program as a threat to ours. The Russian 
fear of the U.S. MIRV program may well be 
the explanation for their construction of 
new large holes for possible hardened 
launchers, A U.S. attempt to achieve counter- 
force MIRVs would be only a thinly disguised 
program to raise the arms race to a new level. 

Finally, I believe that President Nixon’s ob- 
jective, while superficially attractive, is dan- 
gerously misguided. The scenario that the 
Soviets might initiate a surgical first strike 
to knock out our Minutemen and bombers, 
an attack which would require thousands of 
megatons and kill millions of Americans as a 
byproduct, on the chance that the U.S. might 
refrain from retaliation, seems to me a fan- 
tasy which ignores all the realities of a nu- 
clear war. Far better for the U.S. to expend 
its energies and resources on means to avoid 
the outbreak of nuclear war than the means 
to fight it. It is sometimes argued that havy- 
ing such a second strike capability might 
be a useful deterrent to Soviet consideration 
of initiating a limited nuclear war. In my 
view, the fear of U.S. destruction of the en- 
tire fabric of Soviet civilization is an infinite- 
ly more potent deterrent than the fear that 
we might destroy her residual strategic 
forces. 

SOVIET MIRV PROGRAM 


There is no question that in the absence 
of any arms limitations the Soviets can in 
time develop and deploy MIRV systems 
which could threaten fixed land based 
ICBMs, The large payload of their missiles 
makes this easier in the long run for them 


* President Nixon's State of the World Mes- 
sage, February 25, 1971, p. 131. 
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than for us. However, no convincing evidence 
has ever been presented that the Soviets have 
yet tested a MIRV system with such capabili- 
ties. 

In the spring of 1969, President Nixon and 
DOD officials expressed fears that the “foot- 
print” of the Soviet 3-MIRV system, which 
was first test flown in August 1968, had a 
pattern for destroying Minuteman. As time 
has passed, this fear appeared to have been 
unfounded. Then in the fall of 1970, the DOD 
again announced that new tests indicated 
the Soviets had for the first time tested a 
3-MIRV system using their SS-9. Now, six 
months later, it again seems that these fears 
were exaggerated. Recent reports have cast 
serious doubt as to whether the Soviet tests 
were of a MIRV system which could real- 
istically threaten Minuteman. (They may 
have only been malfunctions of the old 
MRV.) A MIRV which can threaten Minute- 
man must have accuracies of less than 4 
mi. CEP and the flexibility to vary the ‘“foot- 
print” to cover a wide variety of Minuteman 
deployment patterns. No evidence has 
ever been presented to support this. It 
seems likely that this is but another exam- 
ple of the selective public release of partially 
analyzed intelligence information in order 
to stampede the Congress and the public 
into supporting new weapons programs. 

It seems most likely that the Soviets have 
not yet even begun testing a MIRV system 
which could threaten the Minuteman com- 
ponent of the U.S. deterrent. However, they 
are technologically capable of doing so at 
any time. When they do, it will probably be 
with a missile system capable of dispensing 
6 or more independently targetable war- 
heads, rather than the triplet warhead 
MIRV used in the U.S. SS-9 threat calcu- 
lations. Six or more MIRVs per missile 
would reduce the need for the Russians to 
deploy additional large ICBMs, That is why 
it is important to try to put a brake on MIRV 
programs now. This is much more critical 
to U.S. security than limiting the number 
of large ICBMs. The Russians already have 
enough SS-9s provided they have such a 
MIRV capability. 

Yet, why has the Administration, in spite 
of overwhelming Senate support, (S.R. 211), 
been so reluctant to take the necessary steps 
to attempt to get the Soviets to agree to 
some limitation on MIRVs? Why have we pro- 
moted unilateral U.S. MIRV programs which 
have no present security requirement and 
yet which make Soviet MIRV programs so in- 
evitable and their agreement to limit them 
so dffiicult? Is it because we do not have 
the political strength to halt a new military 
technology? Some say we cannot design a 
negotiable MIRV limitation which would 
protect our security, but I do not believe 
this to be a reasonable excuse for our appar- 
ent footdragging. 

LIMITATIONS ON MIRVS 


I do believe it is technically possible to 
have a MIRV limitation which could be 
verified by national means so as to protect 
U.S. security. Admittedly, national means 
are not adequate to detect deployment of 
MIRVs in a missile system of the same ex- 
ternal configuration as a single warhead 
missile. However, onsite inspection is not 
adequate for this elther, sincé it is impossi- 
ble to prevent substitution of the MIRV 
stage by a single warhead prior to the ar- 
rival of an inspector. U.S. attempts to obtain 
Russian agreement to onsite inspection 
would be evidence only of our lack of in- 
terest in a MIRV limitation. 

A ban on the production, testing and de- 
ployment of all MIRVs would, however, be a 
verifiable all inclusive agreement, which 
would be in the mutual security interests of 
both countries. Any agreement which al- 
lowed even small MIRV deployment would 
almost certainly be unstable and defeat its 
purposes. To allow the Russians to achieve 
our present capabilities would almost inevi- 
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tably provoke U.S. responses in weapons pro- 
grams. The presently deployed U.S. Poseidon 
and Minuteman III MIRVs would have to be 
replaced with single warheads. A single war- 
head version of Poseidon has been designed, 
but the program has not been given priority. 

The Minuteman III MIRV is very question- 
able even if the Russians went ahead with 
all their strategic weapons programs. A MIRV 
ban would be much more effective in protect- 
ing the Minuteman deterrent than any Min- 
uteman III deployment, The Poseidon MIRVs 
are unnecessary unless the Soviets deployed 
a large ABM which would take many years 
and may be foreclosed if President Nixon 
achieves his stated goals at SALT. In the 
event that a large ABM threat developed, the 
single warhead Poseidon could be converted 
to a MIRV in ample time to protect our 
deterrent. 

With respect to the verification it is for- 
tunate that the Soviets have not yet a tested 
MIRV which can threaten Minuteman. They 
cannot make such a deployment without 
tests which could be observed by U.S. na- 
tional information systems. I testified on our 
ability to verify MIRV testing before this 
Committee last year and so will not repeat 
the details at this time.® 

The Soviets could also verify such an 
agreement. Although the U.S. has tested and 
begun deployment of MIRVs for Minuteman 
III and Poseidon, the Russians would be cer- 
tain to know if we continued to produce or 
deploy these in violation of an agreement. 
This is made easier for them by the fact that 
both these new missile systems have differ- 
ent external configurations from the pres- 
ently deployed Minuteman I and II and Po- 
laris. Thus, the U.S. can verify such an agree- 
ment primarily through the testing phase 
and the Russians primarily through the pro- 
duction and deployment phases. 

One must, however, ask the question as to 
whether such an agreement is politically 
achievable even though technically feasible. 
At this point it is impossible to state catego- 
rically whether the Soviets would agree to 
any limitations on MIRVs. Certainly they 
have given little evidence that they are par- 
ticularly eager for such an agreement. How- 
ever, such an agreement would be in their 
security interest, as well as that of the U.S., 
since it would eliminate the vulnerability of 
their land based ICBMs to a U.S. counterforce 
strike. Despite protests to the contrary by 
senior DOD officials, the Russians must view 
the U.S. MIRVs as a threat to their deterrent. 
The program to improve MIRV guidance sys- 
tems is further evidence of U.S. intent to de- 
velop such a threat. President Nixon's view * 
that U.S. MIRVs are designed to demonstrate 
our defensive intent and are justifiable, while 
the Russian MIRVs, which are not even yet 
tested, are dangerous because they threaten 
our ICBMs, is likely to be subscribed to only 
in reverse by the Soviet leaders. 

Despite these incentives for Russian agree- 
ment to such a ban, I am not optimistic that 
they would be willing to do so. When the 
U.S, Senate first urged such action they may 
have been, but as every day passes and U.S. 
deployments continue, agreement becomes 
more unlikely. Past experience has shown 
that they will neither negotiate from a posi- 
tion of weakness nor agree to freeze them- 
selves in a position of inferiority. They re- 
fused even to begin SALT until their missile 
forces approached parity with the U.S. To 
forego the development of even a first gen- 
eration MIRV system when the U.S. has 
completed testing and begun deployment 
on two such systems would be a major con- 


‘Verification of Strategic Arms Limita- 
tions—Testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Law and Or- 
ganization of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations—April 13, 1970. 

* State of the World Message, February 25, 
1971, p. 133. 
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cession which might be impossible for their 
political and military leaders to make. 

Nevertheless the U.S. should make every 
effort to persuade the Soviets to do so and 
take all possible steps to make such a Rus- 
sian decision easier. The proposal of replac- 
ing our existing MIRVs with single warheads 
should be of interest to them. Certainly un- 
til we have explored every avenue for achiev- 
ing a limitation on such systems, we should 
postpone further deployment of U.S. MIRVs 
for which there is no present requirement 
in the absence of a larger Soviet ABM, and 
should cancel any programs for further im- 
provements in MIRV accuracies. Proceeding 
prematurely with our programs and thus 
destroying any hope of agreement would be 
a folly and unnecessarily increase the risks 
to our security. MIRVs are a clear example 
where proceeding with a unilateral weapons 
program provides less security than restraint. 
Parallel with these halts the U.S, should 
press forward with, and complete the devel- 
opment of, a single warhead version of 
Poseidon and, if necessary, Minuteman ITI, 
so that we would be in a position to agree 
to a complete ban on the deployment of 
MIRVs by both nations. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LIMITING MIRVS 


Limitations on MIRVs should be the high- 
est priority item in any attempts to limit 
offensive strategic weapons because of their 
destabilizing characteristics and the poten- 
tial they provide for a first strike. Their de- 
ployment produces far greater pressures for 
escalating the arms race than do increases 
in the numbers or changes in other char- 
acteristics of strategic missiles with single 
warheads. The difficulties involved in verifica- 
tion, once a tested MIRV system is available, 
makes it urgent that they be controlled now 
before this problem becomes much more 
difficult. However, since MIRVs only threaten 
the land based portion of the deterrent, the 
failure to ban them completely does not nec- 
essarily mean that the strategic arms race 
is uncontrollable. As long as neither side has 
large ABMs with nationwide coverage, mutual 
deterrence will continue to exist. ABMs 
threaten all portions of the deterrent. There- 
fore, the U.S. and Soviet governments have 
acted wisely in agreeing to give highest prior- 
ity to the achievement of limitations on 
ABMs this year at SALT. However, while an 
agreement on ABMs is being negotiated, 
neither nation should take any unilateral 
steps which might make more difficult an 
eventual limitation on MIRVs. 


SUMMARY 


1. The U.S. has no security requirement for 
the deployment of MIRVs at this time. The 
deployment should be stopped and funds for 
the Minuteman III and Poseidon MIRV pro- 
grams should not be provided in the FY 72 
Budget. 

2. The Soviet MIRV program is far behind 
the U.S. and in all probability the Russians 
have not yet even tested a MIRV system of 
the type that could threaten Minuteman, 

3. A ban on the production, testing, and 
all deployment of MIRVs would be in the 
U.S.-USSR mutual security interest and 
could be adequately verified without onsite 
inspections. 

4. In order to persuade the Russians to 
agree to a MIRV ban the U.S. should post- 
pone any further deployment of MIRVs, can- 
cel all programs designed to improve MIRV 
accuracy, and press forward with the devel- 
opment of a single warhead for the Poseidon 
missile. 

5. Even if a MIRV limitation cannot be 
negotiated, the Minuteman III program 
should be canceled and the U.S. should re- 
frain from further deployment of Poseidon 
MIRVs as long as the Soviet ABM remains 
limited. 

6. The fear that the Soviets might secretly 
convert their SAM aircraft defenses into an 
ABM which could threaten our deterrent has 
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insufficient foundation to warrant any 
change in the above conclusions. 

7. The US. should direct its strategic 
policy toward maintaining deterrence, and 
refrain from attempting to develop a capa- 
bility for fighting a strategic nuclear war 
which can only increase the risk that a nu- 
clear holocaust will actually occur. 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your invitation 
to testify before this Subcommittee in the 
course of its hearings on the relationship 
between the deployment of weapons systems 
and arms control. 

In the effort to increase our security by 
stabilizing the strategic arms competition, 
technical of weapons systems have 
been in the forefront of the discussion. But 
SALT is more than a purely technical matter; 
like deterrence itself, it requires political 
insight and political judgments. I do not 
believe that we have sufficiently appreciated 
how deeply SALT involves internal political 
processes in both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, nor how sensitively these 
processes interact with each other. 

What I propose to do in this brief state- 
ment is to bring to bear, from the study of 
the Soviet Union, some insights into the 
Soviet approach to SALT which I believe 
relevant to the present hearings. I will 
sketch the evolution of the Soviet position 
since SALT began, and will describe how 
that position appears to have been affected 
by tugs and hauls within the Soviet Union. 
In particular, I will try to deal with the 
effects upon the Soviet Union of the “bar- 
gaining chip” theory and the deployment of 
Safeguard and MIRV. 


BACKGROUND OF SOVIET POSITION 


In the four and a half years that have 
passed since the idea of SALT was first pro- 
posed, there has been a considerable evolu- 
tion in the Soviet approach to the subject. 
For the first year and a half, there was no 
Soviet reply to the proposal, and during this 
period, there were some indications of sharp 
internal debates which involved fundamental 
questions of resource allocation and relations 
with the United States. Among the special 
difficulties involved was the extreme com- 
partmentalization of Soviet life, as a result 
of which few persons outside the professional 
military services were in a position to dis- 
cuss military technology; there was not a 
widespread familiarity with arms control 
matters, nor a preparation of the political 
leadership for the complexity of the task of 
thinking about how the strategic arms com- 
petition might be stabilized. From the out- 
side, it appeared that the main lines of the 
debate were drawn between those who were 
concerned with the economic costs of the 
strategic competition and, on the other side, 
the various military services powerfully 
supported by the orthodox wing of the 
Communist Party bureaucracy, deeply com- 
mitted to an expectation of unremitting con- 
flict with the United States. 

By the Spring of 1968, it appeared that a 
compromise had been reached which would 
permit at least exploratory participation in 
SALT, but in the meantime the intervention 
in Czechoslovakia and then the change of 
Administration in the United States delayed 
the opening of talks until November, 1969. 

As a result of the first rounds of SALT 
at Helsinki and Vienna, there was mani- 
fested a widening competence and sophistica- 
tion in Soviet discussion of arms control mat- 


ters. There also appeared to develop an in- 
tensification of the internal debates as con- 


crete substantive issues came under consid- 
eration. In the course of 1970, the Soviet lead- 
ership began to make it clear that it was 
prepared to try for “practical steps in the di- 
rection of disarmament.” Speaking in Khar- 
koy in May, 1970, Brezhnev signalled this 
intention, indicating that it was not incon- 
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sistent with the “conditions of an acute po- 
litical and ideological struggle between so- 
cialism and capitalism in the international 
arena.” He went on to declare that the So- 
viet Union had achieved an adequate de- 
terrent, but would continue to build its mili- 
tary forces if the United States did so. “The 
Soviet Union would welcome a reasonable 
agreement in this field. We have created stra- 
tegic forces that are a reliable means of de- 
terring any aggressor. We will respond to any 
attempts by anyone to gain military supe- 
riority over the USSR with the requisite in- 
crease in military might, thereby guaran- 
teeing our defense. We cannot act other- 
wise. However, if the United States govern- 
ment really desires an accord on checking 
the strategic arms race, if the American 
public succeeds in overcoming the resistance 
of the arms manufacturers and of the mili- 
tary, then the prospect for the talks could 
be asserted as positive. In any case, the So- 
viet Union will do everything in its power so 
that these talks will prove useful.” 

At the Party Congress in March and April 
of this year, which was heavily preoccupied 
with the improvement of the Soviet economy, 
Brezhnev made the point that “the favorable 
outcome of these talks [i.e., SALT] would 
make it possible to avoid another round in 
the missile arms race and to free substantial 
resources for constructive purposes.” He went 
on to add the following condition, which has 
become a standard formulation in recent So- 
viet press commentaries: “However, we 
should like to emphasize that disarmament 
talks in general, and especially the discus- 
sion of highly delicate military and technical 
aspects, can be productive only if the inter- 
ests of the parties’ security are given equal 
consideration and no one seeks unilateral 
advantages.” 

An improvement of relations with the 
United States was possible, Brezhney said, 
“but we have to consider whether we are 
dealing with a real desire to settle questions 
at the negotiating table or with an attempt 
to pursue a ‘positions of strength’ policy.” 
“Let no one try to talk to us in the language 
of ultimatums and force.” 

In June of this year, in an election speech 
in Moscow, Brezhnev asked himself the rhe- 
torical question whether it was unrealistic 
to consider the limitation of the arms race 
while capitalism still existed. His answer— 
and presumably it was addressed to those 
who did not consider the question rhetori- 
cal—was that it was not unrealistic, because 
of the “changed balance of power in the 
world—both sociopolitical and military 
power.” He went on to say that the Soviet 
Union could afford both a reliable defense 
and the development of its economy, al- 
though, he added, “of course without large 
defense expenditures we and our economy 
would move ahead far more quickly.” 

These quotations illustrate two important 
factors underlying the decision of the Soviet 
leadership to accept the possibility of some 
limitation of the arms competition through 
SALT. One is the growing concern of the So- 
viet leadership with the economic constraints 
under which it is operating, particularly in 
the realm of advanced technology. The Rus- 
sians clearly wish to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of unilateral weakness on this score; 
Brezhnev in his election speech also dwelt on 
the economic effects of the arms race to the 
United States. There is no indication that 
the Soviet leaders would not or could not 
continue to maintain a high level of military 
expenditure if necessary, but they clearly 
have reached a decision that their country 
would be better off if expenditures for stra- 
tegic weapons by both countries could be 
sealed down, particularly because the alter- 
native is now seen as another upward bound 
in the arms competition. 

The second factor in their decision is the 
recent build-up of Soviet strategic weapons 
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to a level of approximate parity with the 
United States. The Soviet leadership is no 
longer inhibited by a concern that an agree- 
ment would perpetuate Soviet inferiority, as 
might have been the case when SALT was 
first proposed in 1967. Perhaps one reason for 
the delay in the Soviet response was the de- 
sire to wait until deployments then planned 
had made their appearance, so that negotia- 
tions could be conducted on the basis of 
equality. 

MAIN ELEMENTS OF PRESENT SOVIET POSITION 


It may be useful to highlight the following 
elements in the present Soviet approach to 
the SALT negotiations: 

1. Insistence upon “equal security.” The 
Russians have made it clear that they will 
not accept any agreement that gives the 
United States any “unilateral advantage.” 
They want SALT to codify parity. They have 
lectured their own military on the futility 
of superiority, but they are obliged to dem- 
onstrate that SALT will not mean a return 
of the Soviet Union to the position of in- 
feriority under which they smarted for so 
long. 

2. “Playing it cool.” The Soviet leaders 
learned the lesson, during the early months 
of the Nixon Administration, when they 
were pressing the United States to begin 
SALT negotiations, that this display of 
eagerness led many in the United States to 
argue that the Soviet Union needed an 
agreement more than the United States did, 
and should therefore pay a price for it. Since 
that time, Soviet representatives have been 
at pains not to show undue public concern 
about the arms race or about such weapons 
systems as MIRV, lest they confer a bar- 
gaining advantage upon the United States. 
The result has been to make signalling be- 
tween the two powers more difficult. 

8. Begin with ABM. Partly because ABM 
systems appeared to be a relatively finite 
and manageable segment of the arms com- 
petition, compared with the enormous com- 
plexities of offensive systems, Soviet pro- 
tagonists of SALT have favored beginning 
with an ABM agreement. Moreover, as an 
authoritative article in PRAVDA argued one 
week ago, ABMs stimulate the deployment 
of offensive missiles: “Action is met by 
counter-action. If one side strengthens its 
defense, then the other feverishly looks for 
new, more powerful means to pierce the 
defensive shield of the opponent.” 

4. SALT does not imply a political truce 
with the United States. The Soviet leader- 
ship has made it clear that it does not regard 
a SALT agreement as a signal for a political 
reconciliation with the United States, an 
end to “ideological struggle,” or to the cam- 
paign against “American imperialism.” When 
he spoke of the “normalization” of relations 
with the United States at the XXIV Party 
Congress, Brezhnev indicated that he had 
in mind possible progress in SALT, some 
trade, correct relations at moderate levels of 
tension, possibly talks to settle disputes, but 
uot an embrace of friendship. Echoes of the 
internal debates may be heard in an article 
in PRAVDA May 4 by Georgi Arbatov, director 
of the Institute on the USA, in which he 
defends responding to “realistic tendencies” 
in the United States as representing “forced 
concessions,” which “objectively can have 
consequences that correspond to the peoples’ 
interests.” He reminds his readers that peace- 
ful coexistence and political detente do not 
“abolish the struggle between the two sys- 
tems itself but moves it into channels in 
which this struggle does not lead to military 
conflict.” Distinguishing a proper “class 
approach” from that of revisionists and re- 
formers, he writes that it does not mean the 
“accommodation of the workers’ movement 
to present-day imperialism and a reconcilia- 
tion with it.” The message is a reminder of 
the still powerful force in Soviet politics of 
Party orthodoxy, which takes a dark view of 
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U.S. intentions, is skeptical whether the U.S. 
will negotiate seriously in SALT, and which 
continues to interpret the United States in 
terms of imperialism and conflict. 

Although the various groups in the Soviet 
leadership see the United States in varying 
shades of darkness, they appear to share at 
best an uncertainty whether the U.S. is pre- 
pared to accept a SALT agreement on the 
basis of parity. The protagonists of SALT 
have sought to explain to Soviet hard-liners 
why the United States, after initially pro- 
posing an ABM limitation, then seemed 
reluctant to accept such an agreement; why 
the U.S. pushed through Safeguard as SALT 
was opening in 1969, and Phase II during 
the talks in 1970; why the US. pushed 
rapidly ahead with the deployment of MIRV 
in 1970; why successive “gaps” appear during 
each appropriations cycle, to justify new 
bombers, new re-entry systems, new under- 
water launch systems. 

The explanation adduced by Soviet 
analysts is that there are two tendencies in 
American political life: that of the militarists 
and their supporters, and that of the anti- 
military “realists.” The result, as they see it, 
is a “zig-zag” policy, reflecting the require- 
ments of domestic politics. It should be added 
that “realism,” in the Soviet usage, means 
not only an acceptance of a stabilization of 
the strategic arms race, but more: an 
acceptance of the Soviet position of equality 
in the world, of the Soviet position in Eastern 
Europe, and other Soviet political objectives. 
This view is based upon an assessment that 
there has been a “change in the alignment of 
forces,” and it implies a graceful acceptance 
by the United States of Soviet efforts to 
increase its political influence around the 
globe at the expense of the United States. 
This is the operative significance of Arbatov's 
argument to the hard-liners in the Soviet 
Union that a positive response to “realism in 
capitalist policies” is justified because these 
“forced concessions” are objectively in Soviet 
interests. 

It should be added that most Soviet 
analyses of American policy these days end on 
an interrogatory note: which tendency will 
prevail in the U.S.? It is interesting to 
observe a kind of reverse containment policy 
now emerging in the Soviet Union: it declares 
itself ready to reach business-like arrange- 
ments with the U.S. if it is realistic, but to 
resist manifestations of U.S. imperialism (“a 
principled line of rebuff to aggression and to 
the intrigues of the imperialistic forces.") 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 


1, It is worth noting that in the internal 
debates on SALT within the Soviet Union, 
such U.S. efforts to force the pace of the 
strategic competition as the deployment of 
Safeguard and MIRV have had the effect of 
weakening the case of those in the Soviet 
Union who have argued that arrangements 
with the United States for the stabilization 
of the strategic arms competition are possi- 
ble. It has forced them into elaborate 
explanations and defenses of their proposed 
dealings with the “imperialists.” 

2. It is also clear that the effect of the 
“bargaining chip” rationale for further arma- 
ment measures by the United States has been 
the opposite of what was intended. Although 
it is true that these measures have put before 
the Soviet leadership the prospect of a fur- 
ther expensive round in the arms competi- 
tion as the alternative to a SALT agreement, 
what is more significant is that the Soviet 
leadership feels itself obliged to match each 
step with comparable measures, for it can- 
not allow itself, for both domestic and in- 
ternational reasons, to be pressured into an 
agreement on unfavorable terms. Perhaps 
the “bargaining chip” theory may be sound 
diplomacy under some circumstances, but 
it is clear that in the strategic weapons field 
it provides dynamism for the arms race. 
Moreover, when a measure such as Safe- 
guard or MIRV is defended in this country 
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on the grounds that is necessary to increase 
our bargaining pressure, rather than on the 
intrinsic merits of the measure proposed, the 
argument is known and discounted on the 
Soviet side as a transparent device. 

3. Over the long run, it would seem more 
effective for the United States to base its ne- 
gotiating tactics and its military procure- 
ments on the principle that security in the 
realm of strategic weapons is best served by 
a stable equilibrium at as moderate a level 
as can be managed through explicit or tacit 
agreement with our adversaries. To achieve 
this will require us to break the cycle of 
interaction between the two countries by the 
exercise of political leadership, deciding mil- 
itary policies in terms of this conception of 
security rather than leaving them to be de- 
cided by the pressures of the military serv- 
ices, the upward tug of technology, the over- 
reaction of military planners, or the mis- 
guided rationalizations of self-deceptive bar- 
gaining techniques. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. We have been told 
by our President that an ABM agree- 
ment will probably be reached by the end 
of this year. From recent pronounce- 
ments General Secretary Brezhnev has 
firmly indicated his own interest in arms 
control agreements. Why then can we 
not move on toward these agreements 
before they escape us? 

Now that the Soviet Union and the 
United States are in a position of near 
parity, freezing deployments would not 
upset this rough balance. It would, in 
fact, enhance it. 

Once a tacit understanding was 
reached, such as the one I am propos- 
ing, a formal one would be even more 
probable. It would, moreover, be in the 
interests not only of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but of other nu- 
clear and nonnuclear nations. Above all 
it would be in the interests of mankind. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 145 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Brooke), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 145, 
urging the Voice of America to broad- 
cast into the Soviet Union in Yiddish. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
34—REPORTING OF AN ORIGINAL 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RE- 
LATING TO THE PRAYERS DUR- 
ING THE 91ST CONGRESS 


(Ordered to be placed on the calen- 
dar.) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
concurrent resolution: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with an illustration as a Senate doc- 
ument, the prayers by the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, 8.T.D., the Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, at the opening of the daily sessions of 
the Senate during the Ninety-first Congress, 
together with any other prayers offered by 
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him during that period in his official capac- 
ity as Chaplain of the Senate; and that there 
be printed two thousand additional copies 
of such document, of which one thousand 
thirty would be for the use of the Senate 
and nine hundred seventy would be for the 
use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Sec. 2. The copy for the document author- 
ized in section 1 shall be prepared under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on Print- 


ing. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


At the request of Mr. Case, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 21, calling for suspen- 
sion of military assistance to Pakistan 
until the present conflict in that coun- 
try is resolved. 


AGRICULTURE - ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 242 
(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


FARM PAYMENTS SUBSIDY AMENDMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a farm payments subsidy amend- 
ment which I intend to offer tomorrow, 
for myself and Mr. Brooke, Mr. Case, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. Percy, and Mr. PROXMIRE, 
and I ask that the text of my amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 242 

At an appropriate place in the bill, strike 
out the period and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“And provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
to formulate or carry out any single 1972 
crop-year price support program (other than 
for sugar and wool) under which the total 
amount of payments to a person under any 
such program would be in excess of $20,000." 


GATEWAY NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 243 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 

LIBERTY PARK AND THE GATEWAY NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, along 
with my colleague from New Jersey, 
Senator Case, I am submitting an amend- 
ment to S. 1852, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Gateway National 
Recreation Area. This amendment, which 
I am introducing in response to a sug- 
gestion by Governor Cahill, would au- 
thorize the inclusion of Liberty Park in 
New Jersey in the planned recreational 
area. 

I think that this park merits incorpo- 
ration into the Gateway area for two 
reasons. First of all, there is the symbolic 
value of Liberty Park and the adjacent 
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landmarks of Ellis Island and the Statue 
of Liberty. Liberty Park, located on the 
waterfront in Jersey City, was created by 
the State of New Jersey to provide a 
suitable setting for these two national 
monuments, which are such an integral 
part of our national heritage. It would 
be singularly appropriate to link these 
famed reminders of our national tra- 
ditions of freedom and tolerance with 
what will become the Nation's largest rec- 
reational area, and a tribute to the right 
of the individual to enjoy clean, pleasant, 
and most importantly, accessible, out- 
door surroundings. 

Second, the addition of Liberty Park, 
and the extension of the ferry service 
from there to Breezy Point and Sandy 
Hook, would make the Gateway Area 
much more convenient to the residents 
of New Jersey’s cities. The port author- 
ity’s rapid transit facilities are but a 
short distance from Liberty Park, and 
the residents of not only Jersey City, but 
also of Newark, Patterson, Passaic, Eliz- 
abeth, New Brunswick, and many other 
adjacent communities would find their 
access to the Gateway greatly facilitated. 

At present, the State of New Jersey 
owns approximately 280 of the approxi- 
mately 470 acres of Liberty Park, and 
since there are no residential areas in- 
volved, the costs of acquisition would 
not be prohibitive. 

This amendment represents not only 
an extremely positive contribution to the 
recreational capacity and attractiveness 
of the Gateway Park, but also provides a 
method through which many New Jer- 
sey residents could enjoy the opportuni- 
ties for leisure now available only to 
ee fortunate enough to own automo- 

iles. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 244 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services.) 
AMENDMENT NO. 244 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce two pieces of legislation today 
which I believe will support the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to move forward in 
reaching an arms control agreement and 
put a halt to the arms race. 

I am submitting an amendment to the 
Military Authorization bill for fiscal year 
1972. This proposal stems from my Sen- 
ate speech of March 25 when I proposed 
that Congress shoud act to place in es- 
crow all funds for the further testing 
and deployment of our MIRV. Recent 
events confirm more than ever the neces- 
sity for such action. 

Now that there seems to be firm ground 
for United States-Soviet agreement on 
ABM at SALT, there is little purpose on 
our part in moving ahead this year with 
an offensive weapons system such as 
MIRV which might only frustrate the 
successful outcome of our SALT negotia- 
tions. 

I, therefore, propose Mr. President that 
the funds in the 1972 Military authori- 
zation bill be set aside in trust—placed 
in escrow—so that an arms control agree- 
ment can be worked on in the most posi- 
tive climate. 
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I am suggesting that our MIRV pro- 
gram, which is in a far more advanced 
stage than the Soviet Union’s, be sus- 
pended for the duration of the year to 
make perfectly clear to the Russians the 
earnestness of our intentions to halt the 
arms race in both offensive and defensive 
nuclear weapons. 

My amendment is a simple one, which 
I would like read in the Recorp. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment placing the authorized 
funds for MIRV for fiscal year 1972 in 
escrow be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 244 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 502. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall place, in a special account established 
by him, all funds appropriated pursuant to 
this or any other law for the further testing 
or deployment of multiple independently tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles (MIRV’s). Such funds 
may be used for the purposes for which they 
were originally appropriated only if the Presi- 
dent and the Congress jointly determine at 
any time that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics’ testing and de- 
ploying of its own MIRV system and other 
action necessitate the further testing and de- 
ployment of the United States’ MIRV as a 
guarantee of the United States’ retaliatory 
capability. Upon certification of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the President that 
such a determination has been jointly made 
by the President and the Congress, such 
funds shall be available immediately for the 
purposes for which they were appropriated. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me highlight the essential points of this 
amendment. Funds appropriated under 
the 1972 Defense authorization bill 
should be placed in escrow with the 
proviso that these funds could be released 
if the President came to Congress and 
reported that the Soviet Union's con- 
tinued testing and deployment of MIRV 
or other action necessitated a release of 
these funds for the resumption of our 
own MIRV program. The Congress 
would, as it should, share with the Presi- 
dent in the responsibility of making that 
decision. 


Let it be perfectly clear that we must 
expect the Soviet Union to exercise self- 
restraint comparable to our own. If at 
any time Soviet defense behavior indi- 
cates that contrary, and more specifical- 
ly, if we determine that a suspension of 
our MIRV program would be harmful to 
our retaliatory second-strike capability 
because of actions undertaken by the So- 
viet Union, I would be the first to recom- 
mend that the suspension be terminated. 

But as I speak today, Mr. President 
there is little foundation for the con- 
clusion that the Soviet Union would not 
respond in good faith to our own action. 
For years we in this country have built 
our weapons systems and defense policies 
on the basis of a worst-case analysis. I 
believe in caution, especially on the basic 
matter of this country’s national defense, 
but I would suggest that we view the 
Soviet Union and other nuclear countries 
from another, more positive perspective. 

While accepting the validity of the 
worst case analysis, we can also foresee 
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situations where the case is more optimis- 
tic. The Russians have in the past en- 
tered into workable agreements, so it is 
not unrealistic to assume that they will 
do so again, especially when a proposal 
is in their interests, as well as our own. 

MIRV is a highly destabilizing weap- 
ons system which may become super- 
fluous if agreements on ABM and of- 
fensive weapons ceilings are successfully 
concluded at SALT. It has been ascer- 
tained that the United States has at 
present a considerable leadtime over the 
Soviet Union in its MIRV program. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, could 
have an advantage if it were to continue 
to deploy the SS-9 missile installed with 
a MIRV system comparable to our own. 

What can generally be determined 
through a comparative qualitative analy- 
sis of the strategic nuclear position of the 
United States and the Soviet Union is 
that the two countries have reached a 
position of nuclear parity. This situation 
coincides with what has been accepted as 
the basic aim of our strategic forces. 

In order for the United States to ob- 
serve a policy of nuclear sufficiency, our 
forces must be able to maintain a second- 
strike capability and eliminate all in- 
centive for the Soviet Union to strike 
the United States first. 

Sufficiency, with the rough balance in 
strategic nuclear weaponry that the 
word implies, has become a measure of 
safety and should become the prime 
determinant for our defense needs in the 
future. 

Now that sufficiency has been achieved, 
there is no greater security to be found 
in an accelerated arms race. Any effort 
on the part of the United States to gain 
superiority in nuclear weaponry would 
undoubtedly be matched by the Soviet 
Union. All that is accomplished is raising 
the level of danger rather than strength- 
ening the shield of security, 

If an ABM agreement is reached, the 
deployment of MIRV would be wasteful, 
costly, and jeopardize any possibilities 
of further arms agreement. The original 
justification for MIRV was that the So- 
viets were deploying a vast ABM system. 
With a limitation on ABM, it is logical 
that there should be a limitation on 
MIRV. This is what is meant by an 
agreement in both the defensive and 
offensive strategic nuclear weaponry. 

In order to promote a political climate 
conducive to both defensive and offensive 
nuclear weapons agreements, which is 
surely in our national interest and in the 
interest of a speedy conclusion of an 
agreement on arms control, we should 
halt the testing and the deployment of 
MIRV. 

I, therefore, offer this amendment to 
place in escrow the funds for MIRV. 
This amendment will do two things. 
Firstly, it will halt the arms race on our 
part at a time when there is a real possi- 
bility for an agreement between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. Secondly, it 
will leave in a state of readiness appro- 
priated funds in case the Soviet Union 
does not exercise restraint on its part 
in the deployment of its ABM’s SS-9’s, 
and MIRV missiles. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR CON- 
VERSION OF SERVICEMEN’S 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 245 
(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 
Mr. BAKER submitted an amendment 

in the nature of a substitute intended to 
be proposed by him to S. 2201, a bill to 
amend the Servicemen’s Group Life In- 
surance program to extend from 120 
days to 1 year after discharge or release 
from active duty or active duty for 
training the period within which a mem- 
ber of the uniformed services may con- 
vert his servicemen’s group life insur- 
ance to an individual policy of life insur- 
ance. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1972—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 246 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2150, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 159 


At the request of Mr. Saxse, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) was 
added as a cosponsor of Amendment 
No. 159, intended to be proposed to S. 
1657, the International Security Assist- 
ance Act of 1971. 

AMENDMENT NO. 198 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of Amendment 
No. 198, to terminate the quota for South 
African sugar, intended to be proposed 
to H.R. 8866, the Sugar Act Amendments 
of 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARING CONCERNING 
NOMINATION BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

William S. Sessions, of Texas, to be 
U.S. Attorney, Western District of Texas, 
for the term of 4 years, vice Seagal V 
Wheatley, resigning. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, July 21, 1971, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON EFFECTS 
ON SMALL BUSINESS OF ADVER- 
TISING AND PROMOTION IN THE 
PATENT MEDICINE AND COSMETIC 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly of the Select Committee on 
Small Business will continue hearings in- 
to the effects of advertising on the via- 
bility and opportunities for small busi- 
ness in the proprietary medicine and cos- 
metic industries. The hearings will be 
held on July 21, 22, and 23 in Room 
318—Caucus Room—of the Old Senate 
Office Building starting at 10 a.m., each 
day. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that on Thursday, July 22, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare will hold a public hearing on the 
following nominations: 

Mr. Peter G. Nash, of New York, to be 
General Counsel of the National Rela-. 
tions Board for a term of 4 years (vice 
Arnold Ordman, term expired). 

Mr. Joseph H. Blatchford, of Califor- 
nia, to be Director of Action (a new po- 
sition). 

The hearing will be held in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, and will be- 
gin at 1:30 p.m. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


WILL WONDERS NEVER CEASE IN 
APPALACHIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many persons in recent years have 
noted that my State of West Virginia has 
an unusual potential for recreational de- 
velopment. 

I am happy to say that facilities which 
make it possible for visitors to enjoy the 
scenic beauty of its mountains—with the 
varied possibilities they offer for both 
summer and winter recreation—are being 
developed and expanded as never before. 

One such development is at Pipestem 
State Park, in Summers and Mercer 
Counties, high up in the cool Allegheny 
Mountains. A fine feature story about 
this spectacularly beautiful and unique 
resort appeared in the travel section of 
the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star of 
July 11, 1971. 

I compliment the writer, Charles Yar- 
brough, for his excellent article, which I 
enjoyed. I am sure it will draw visitors to 
the area. All who go there will be re- 
warded. The money which Government 
has made available for this development 
has been well spent. 

The article gives credit where credit 
is due in mentioning the part which Edi- 
tor and Publisher John Faulconer of the 
Hinton, W. Va., Daily News played in 
bringing Pipestem Park into being. His 
leadership was selfiess and devoted. I am 
sure that he will be as pleased as I am 
with the newspaper article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Washington, D.C., Sunday 
Star be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PIPESTEM ON A PLATEAU—WILL WONDERS 

NEVER CEASE IN APPALACHIA? 
(By Charles Yarbrough) 

PIPESTEM, W. Va—If this is Appalachia, 
the country could use more of it. 

Long-suffering from the tourist's short- 
sighted image of a land ravaged and left in 
social and economic dishevelment, West Vir- 
ginia takes another surge here as one of the 
most overlooked scenic and recreational val- 
ues east of the Great Divide. 

And if he persists on overlooking, let him 
try this one high on the rim of the Blue- 
stone Gorge—100,000 acres of sparsely-in- 
habited Alleghenies and Blue Ridge, roller- 
coastering out to the haze-paved horizon. 

THE NAME? 


Let him see pollution-free streams where 
the fish are begging; an 18-view golf course, 
riding stables, swimming pools, archery, bil- 
Hards and table tennis, an amphitheater with 
500 opera seats; five restaurants and lounges. 
Up here, the first reaction will be disbelief. 

Then, when he tries to check into the 
modern, mountain-blending lodge or a spa- 
cious cottage on short notice, it may be 
disma’ 


y- 

Pipestem State Park and its resort are 
named for the bush which supplied the In- 
dians with hollow-woody stems for their 
pipes. 

Newest in the West Virginia park system, 
it was built by the State Department of 
Natural Resources at a cost of $14 million 
in Federal loans and grants and is operated 
by Branigar Parks, Inc., for the State. 

Among its incongrulties—aside from the 
fact that it is here at all like a million 
peaceful miles from nowhere—is the Lodge 
where elevators go DOWN to most of the 114 
rooms and suites. 

. . And if that isn’t far enough down, 
there is the Mountain Creek lodge along the 
Bluestone, reachable only by a 3,600-foot 
tramway, which for 75 cents per round trip, 
doubles as a sightseeing ride. 

What the first-time visitor won't see and 
perhaps won’t realize is Pipestem as a symbol 
of West Virginia’s vigorous search to stimu- 
late tourism and recreation. Until Pipestem, 
perhaps the best example is Blackwater Falls, 
similar in concept and terrain. 

With two top exceptions—James Bolinger, 
the managing director, and John Coffey, 
resident manager—Pipestem’s staff of 200 
come from the general area. 

Although the resort is just into its second 
year-round operation, surrounding Summers 
and Mercer counties are feeling its economic 
impact, including real estate. But “conges- 
tion” can only be a far-far-away thing. 

Pipestem itself has about 4,000 acres. Near- 
by Bluestone State Park has 1,800 and Campe 
Creek State Forest has 1,200. Surrounding 
Pipestem is a State Game Management area 
of 25,000. 

One hotel chain has purchased 19 acres and 
another is “looking around,” 

What the first-time visitor will realize 
quickly at Pipestem is the utter tranquility. 
A very strident whippoorwill was outside my 
cottage window to break the dawn and some 
fresh-air slumber, 

There will be times if you linger in the 
lodge that it can be wall-to-wall people and 
at least one week—hbetter, two—advance 
reservations are advised. 

From now through Oct. 31, rates at the 
Lodge range from $14 and $20 single to $20- 
$26 double. Down the tramway at Mountain 
Creek Lodge, it is $15 single and $20 double. 

Cottages—modern right down to the 
toaster, television and telephone (and hotel 
maid service)—at $40 for two bedrooms; $50 
for three bedrooms. Weekly rates in the cot- 
tages only go from $175 to $250. 
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All the cottages are electrically heated. 
Some have fireplaces and some have split- 
level design with decks overlooking the 
mountains and lake. Average construction 
cost for the 25 is about $37,500. 

Food, no matter where, is excellent and 
the range goes from a Reuben sandwich (in 
West Virginia?!) to a double Porterhouse for 
two at $11.50. 

Recreation runs rampant, but the visitor 
with children may complain that some of 
the facilities are a little too dispersed and 
the driver in the family may spend a lot 
of time between recreation center, archery 
range and other kiddie facilities. 

The outdoor pool is at the recreation cen- 
ter; the indoor at the main lodge. Shuttle 
buses are in the planning. 

The mountain folk art and crafts, already 
making their way into the nation’s bou- 
tiques, is represented, sometimes in person, in 
the Lodge shop and at the visitor center. 

WATER SPORTS 

On advance notice, arrangements may be 
made for a six-mile trip to Lake Bluestone 
where boats, water skiing equipment and 
fishing guides are available. 

As an after-thought, it can get dry up here. 
Nothing for sale but beer, which is an irony 
of some sort. Workmen building the Moun- 
tain Creek Lodge found two stills, one with 
the chrome still shiny. 

Pipestem is, if you bird-dog the route, 297 
miles from Washington, much of it down In- 
terstate 81 through the Shenandoah Valley, 
picking up Route 60 at Buena Vista, Va. 

A spectacular section of Interstate 64 be- 
gins at Clifton Forge, goes past White Sul- 
phur Springs and the traditional Greenbrier. 

Covington, with its smoking industrial 
stacks and sometimes odor, brings on the 
pollution image, but the engineering mastery 
of Highway 64 will take your mind off it. 

If hunger speaks, don’t miss the cafeteria 
(yes, “cafeteria!”) in the Gateway Inn at 
Ronceverte. 

Even on Sunday. 

Few people can take more satisfaction 
from the early-on success of Pipestem than 
vigorous John Faulconer, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Hinton Daily News. 

For more than a decade, 65-year-old Faul- 
coner saw the potential of the lofty plateau, 
unused except for wild game and an occa- 
sional corn whisky-maker. 

With West Virginia Representative James 
Kee, they snared $14 million of the $33 mil- 
lion Federal program to stimulate the econ- 
omy down here. 

The stimulation has touched Faulconer 
more than lightly. His Daily News gets out 
on schedule. So does he. 

“We play golf at Pipestem until mid- 
December.” 


SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my sorrow at the 
death of Senator Thomas Dodd and 
wish to extend my condolences to his 
family. 

Thomas Dodd made many contribu- 
tions to the people of this country. As a 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials after 
World War II, he helped establish the 
principle that citizens of any country 
have the highest moral duty to their 
fellow men; and that this duty in times 
of war as well as peace comes before 
duty to governmental dictate. As a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
he helped assure, through his dedica- 
tion and foresight, that this country 
would be prepared to defend itself 
against any aggressor. And, most im- 
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portantly, he showed high purpose and 
courage when he introduced and suc- 
cessfully sought the passage of a signifi- 
cant gun crime measure. Utilizing his 
experience as a former law enforcement 
officer and maintaining an independent 
stance from heavy organized pressure, 
he persuaded many of his Senate col- 
leagues of its wisdom. 

A man’s achievements are his best tes- 
timonial and Tom Dodd had many proud 
achievements and our society will con- 
tinue to benefit from his efforts long 
after any words are forgotten. 

I express my deepest regrets to his 
wife, Grace, and the members of his 
family. 


POLLUTION 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the excellent 
efforts that the Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County Air Pollution Board is making in 
cooperation with the American National 
Bank of Chattanooga. 

They have launched a clean-air cara- 
van, built around a piece of equipment 
used to test automobiles, to see if they 
are polluting the air. The voluntary tests 
are conducted free of charge, and auto 
owners with cars polluting the air be- 
cause of malfunctions are, for the most 
part, having their cars fixed immediately. 

I salute this group for this effort and 
the citizens of Chattanooga for the way 
they are participating in this far-reach- 
ing program. 


TRASH IS CASH 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the work 
of an organization which is headquar- 
tered in my State. The Environmental 
Action Coalition of New York City is an 
organization which unites the interests 
and activities of various community 
groups in a single effort for environmen- 
tal improvement. Its current program, 
“Trash is Cash,” is designed to teach 
people that household refuse has a value 
in terms of its depletion of natural re- 
sources and its potential reuse as re- 
cycled materials. It will, also, prepare the 
way for public demand for and accept- 
ance of more mechanized systems of re- 
cycling. 

On June 21, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javrrs), 
and I were pleased to announce that the 
EAC was awarded a $32,000 grant under 
the newly created environmental educa- 
tion program in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The ef- 
forts of the Environmental Action Coali- 
tion has also been enthusiastically sup- 
ported by almost every New York City 
Congressman as well as by municipal and 
corporate leaders. 

The “Trash is Cash” program is unique 
in its approach—citywide cooperation on 
an urgent urban environmental problem. 
The program boasts commendable pro- 
fessional standards which place the proj- 
ect in a position of leadership in recy- 
cling. However, continued success is de- 
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pendent on further public recognition 
and backing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Recycling Bug” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECYCLING BuG: OnE Can LOOKS LIKE 
ANOTHER 


(By Steve Lawrence) 


The public’s inability to tell one kind of 
can from another is frustrating and com- 
plicating efforts to develop profit-making 
or at least self-sustaining community re- 
cycling programs. 

And the Environmental Action Coalition, 
the city’s main organizer of these programs, 
says a massive can company advertising cam- 
paign, which says “you can’t recycle,” isn't 
helping. 

“It's true, any kind of can is recyclable,” 
said Karen Dumont, head of EAC. “But 
really the only way a community can make 
any money is by collecting aluminum or 
all-steel cans.” 

Aluminum cans have easy-pull tabs with 
rounded bottoms while most foods come 
in the traditional steel container that must 
be opened wih a can-opener. 

BI-METAL NO GOOD 

The least valuable containers for recycling, 
are the bi-metal cans with steel sides, 
squared-off tops and bottoms, and the easy- 
pull aluminum top. 

EAC’s point now is that a community sim- 
ply can’t make enough money collecting the 
bi-metal cans for recycling, to keep the 
program going. 

The price a community gets for these cans, 
between $3 and $10 a ton, won't cover the 
cost of renting a truck to take the cans to 
a recycling center, Miss Dumont says. 

Aluminum cans, on the other hand, bring 
in $200 a ton and a community can get $20 
to $25 a ton for all steel cans. 

“The economics become obvious,” Miss 
Dumont said, “you need about a 40-foot 
truck to haul enough cans to make it worth- 
while. The truck costs about $125 per trip 
and will carry five or six tons of cans.” 

Do the math, and you see that with alumi- 
num cans you make $1000 or more a trip, 
and with steel, between $100 and $150. 


ADS MISLEADING 


A spokesman for the major can companies 
conceded this problem existed. “It’s true, 
no one is going to get rich with bi-metal 
cans,” he said. 

“Maybe the ads are a little misleading in 
that respect,” the spokesman said. “Basic- 
ally though we believe that recycling has 
to come and the ads are an expression of 
that concern. We think that recycling bi- 
metal cans will cut litter, too, and that’s a 
good thing.” 

He said about 10 per cent of the cans made 
in the U.S. were aluminum, while 45 per 
cent were all steel and 45 per cent are bi- 
metal. 

“Most of the food cans are now all-steel, 
but beer and soft drink containers are mostly 
bi-metal, with some beverage manufacturers 
moving toward aluminum now,” the can 
company spokesman said. 

The bi-metal can has been popular be- 
cause of the “easy-off” pull tab which so 
far can only be made of aluminum. “But 
we're now working on a steel, easy-pull, top,” 
the spokesman said. 

Miss Dumont said EAC worked with six 
community groups in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn which operated 10 collection centers. 
The coalition tries to make sure the groups 
understand these economic problems of re- 
cycling before a program starts. 
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THE HOUSE-PASSED COTTON PAY- 
MENT LIMITATION AMENDMENT 
TO AGRICULTURE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the provision of the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation bill—H.R. 
9270—as passed by the House which 
would limit payments under the price 
support program to $20,000. 

I believe it should be made clear that 
this provision is designed to defeat the 
purpose of, and destroy, the farm pro- 
gram. 

The principal purpose of the farm pro- 
gram is to obtain plentiful supplies of 
agricultural products for consumers. It 
has made the American farmer the most 
productive in the world and the Ameri- 
can people the best fed and clothed in 
the world. It has replaced the old boom 
and bust cycles where excessive produc- 
tion and low prices were followed by 
shortages and high prices. The program 
has eliminated these cycles by providing 
the farmer with an adequate assured 
price for the amount that is needed, and 
a low penalty price for any excess. In ad- 
dition it requires the farmer to set aside 
and keep a certain number of acres out 
of production so that total supplies of 
agricultural commodities are kept in line 
with demand. 

The $20,000 limitation, to the extent 
that it is effective, can have only one 
effect, and that is to reduce the number 
of units on which the necessary price is 
assured below that number of units 
needed to provide an adequate supply for 
consumers. A vote for the limitation is, 
therefore, a vote against consumers. 

Another purpose of the program is to 
provide for reasonable prices to con- 
sumers. By paying part of the amount 
required to get an adequate supply pro- 
duced, the Government keeps the amount 
which must be paid by the consumer at 
a reasonable level. To the extent that 
the Government payment is reduced, the 
amount paid by the consumer must go 
up. A vote for the limitation is, there- 
fore, also a vote for inflation in prices 
to consumers. 

Still another purpose of the program 
is to provide a fair price to producers. 
Part of this price is supplied in the form 
of Government payments. The proposed 
limitation is designed to prevent some 
producers from receiving a fair price for 
their commodity. A vote for this amend- 
ment is, therefore, a vote against pro- 
ducers. 

The proposed limitation is manifestly 
unfair. To avoid the boom and bust 
cycles of oversupply and undersupply, 
which result when production is deter- 
mined by the independent decisions of 
millions of producers, the law provides 
for regulation of production of some of 
the major commodities. In all regulated 
industries the principle of a fair return is 
recognized. But the proposed limitation 
is designed to limit some producers to 
less than a fair return, to place them 
at a competitive disadvantage, to put 
them out of business, or to make them 
switch to other crops or dispose of their 
land. A vote for the proposed limitation 
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is, therefore, a vote for discrimination 
and land reform. 

Articles in the newspapers have indi- 
cated that farmers subject to the $55,000 
limitation have disposed of their land or 
allotments to corporations, and to syndi- 
cates of investors. So we are getting the 
farmers out of farming and getting the 
doctors and lawyers in. This does not ap- 
pear an economically reasonable thing to 
do. Last year I discussed an article 
“Trouble in the Cotton Field” by Andrew 
Sparks, which appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal. It described three Georgia cot- 
ton farmers who had received more than 
$100,000 apiece in Government payments. 
One of them had a net profit of $14,000 
on his farming operations. Another lost 
money. One of them, Mr. Hubert Cheek, 
grew cotton on 72 farms, of which 71 
were rented from others. Twenty-four of 
these farms were rented from widows. 
Others were rented from retired people 
or people who had gone to work at indus- 
trial or city jobs. The payments made to 
Mr. Cheek were passed on in part by him 
to these widows and others, as well as to 
tenants and other labor, and helped keep 
them on the farm and off relief. It ap- 
pears that a vote for this limitation is a 
vote for investors, lawyers, and doctors, 
and a vote against widows, retired peo- 
ple, and farmers. This is land reform of 
the worst sort, haphazard and without 
reason or purpose. 

Last year Congress gave careful and 
extensive consideration to the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970, which was approved 
November 30, 1970, and provided for a 
$55,000 limitation effective for the 1971, 
1972, and 1973 crops. Nothing has hap- 
pened since November 30 to warrant a 
different action, and Congress should give 
the program it has developed a chance to 
work. Vacillation by Congress will assure 
only that the country is not being run 
properly, and that plans cannot be made 
in reliance upon actions by Congress. 

It might appear that this proposed 
limitation, which is designed to put big 
farmers out of business, might be advan- 
tageous to small farmers. But this is 
illusory. Any regulatory program which 
is designed to put some farmers out of 
business, bring about shortages in sup- 
plies of basic food and fiber, and inflate 
prices to consumers cannot continue in 
effect for long. Without some form of 
regulation and price assurance, the small 
farmer who lacks capital and other re- 
sources, would be the first to succumb. 

Mr. President, the proposed limitation 
is not designed to save any money, and 
it cannot do so. It will cost about 35 cents 
per pound to get the quantity of cotton 
that we need produced. We can put some 
big farmers out of business, we can put 
some lawyers and doctors in the farming 
business, we can do some other things to 
make farming less economic. But none 
of these will make it any cheaper to pro- 
duce cotton. The price will have to be 
paid by someone to someone to get the 
cotton produced. The proportions paid 
by the Government and the consumer 
can be varied, and the price can be paid 
to historic producers or to the doctors, 
lawyers, and other investors that replace 
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them; but it must be paid. And the more 
we force producers and investors into 
uneconomic arrangements, the more we 
force experienced producers out of busi- 
ness, the higher the price must be. 

Mr. President, this proposed limitation 
is against economic sense. It helps no 
one. It hurts taxpayers because it de- 
feats a program supported by tax 
moneys. It hurts consumers, farmers, 
tenants, rich and poor, all of us; and I 
hope that it will be defeated. 


HOW MUCH OF THE WILDERNESS 
IS WILD? 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Mr. R. P. 
Comstock, director of exploration for the 
Ideal Cement Co. of Fort Collins, Colo., 
has written a lucid and intelligent essay 
on the issue of conservatism. 

The title of the essay is “The Wilder- 
ness: Just How Much Is Wild?” and it 
should be of interest to all Senators. I 
ask unanimous consent that the essay 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WILDERNESS: Just How MucH Is Wup? 


There is a type of nature-lover I call the 
“purist-conservationist.” 

His chief characteristic is that he ts against 
everything. He is against crowds. He is 
against restaurants, filling stations, overnight 
accommodations, ski lifts, ice rinks, and 
especially roads. 

The purist has very strong ideas about who 
deserves to enjoy natural beauty. Ideally, 
the purist would reserve beauty for those 
who are willing, in ascending order of purity, 
to walk, hike, climb, crawl, or cliff-hang to 
achieve it. 

The purist believes that those who do not 
agree with him desire to “rape” the land- 
scape, a favorite phrase whose significance 
in purist mythology I shall leave to Freudian 
psychologists. 

Once I was a purist. 

Yes, I, too, staggered through the wilder- 
ness, my 50-pound pack on my back, achiev- 
ing virtue with every upward step (and 
permanently compressing the discs in my 
spine). 

I, too, struggled to the top of Mt. Whit- 
ney, there to think beautiful thoughts. 

I, too, hiked the length of the John Muir 
Trail, glorying in its beauty and feeling 
vastly superior to the rest of humanity. (Be- 
ing a purist at the time, I did not stop to 
think that the rest of humanity could not, 
as a student could, take a whole summer off 
to hike 200 miles, and that very few people 
are in physical condition to backpack for 
eight weeks at 10,000 feet, even if they had 
the time.) 

And even in later years, when the press of 
law practice kept me physically away from 
the wilderness, in spirit I remained a purist. 
Keep those roads and crowds out, I said. 

But no more. 

Recently, for the first time in my life, I 
made a trip to Switzerland. That was the end 
of my purist ethic. What I saw in Switzer- 
land made an unbeliever out of me. 

The most amazing thing about Switzer- 
land was not its natural beauty—I was pre- 
pared for that, having seen pictures of it 
for years (and the reality lives up to the pic- 
tures, I might add, which is rare these 
days)—but rather the fact that I discovered 
that virtually every part of Switzerland was 
accessible, was thoroughly used by people of 
all shapes and ages, and was in fact exploited 
to the ultimate. 
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Switzerland is criss-crossed with roads, 
some in use since Roman times; its moun- 
tain valleys are heavily grazed and farmed; 
hotels and restaurants are everywhere, even 
on the tops of some mountain peaks. Where 
the automobile cannot go, railroads will take 
you; and when the going gets too steep for 
the cog-wheel trains, you catch an aerial 
tramway, suspended on a wire. 

Many of the most remarkable viewpoints 
are accessible by some type of comfortable 
transportation, so that all over Switzerland 
people sit on restaurant patios, 10,000 feet 
high, eating pastry and admiring nature— 
and they got there without walking. 

(And when I say people, I mean lots of 
them, for tourism is Switzerland’s primary 
industry. When the summer tourists leave, 
the skiers move in to the same facilities.) 

In short, Switzerland, in theory, is every- 
thing the purist in America despises. It is 
roads, rails, restaurants, hotels, crowds and 
filling stations. It is beauty made easy. It is 
comfort. It is climbing without suffering. 

By purist standards, Switzerland has been 
raped. 

But our purists, in their endless sermons, 
never mention Switzerland. Why not? Why 
aren’t they weeping bitter tears over that 
poor denuded landscape? Why not finger- 
point to this horrible example, with stern 
warnings that This Could Happen Here? 

Why not? Because it would be ridiculous. 
Because Switzerland is beautiful, and its 
comforts add to its charm. And most of all 
because Switzerland is the living refutation 
of the purist ethic. 

Thr purist ethic says: Keep people out. 
The Swiss ethic says: Invite them in, the 
more the better. 

The purist says: Only the strong deserve to 
see beauty. The Swiss say: Let the strong 
climb if they choose, but let the children, 
the aged, the hurried, and the just-plain- 
lazy ride. 

(There are, of course, purists in Switzer- 
land, too. They climb all day to get to the 
same spot everyone else has taken a tram 
to get to.) 

The purist says: Beauty should be won by 
struggle, not by a ride in an aerial tram. 
I, who have now done it both ways, say: My 
thoughts were just as beautiful on top of the 
Schilthorn (elev. 9,748 feet, restaurant lunch 
of fondue, wine, stra pastry and cof- 
fee; reached by 30-minute tram ride) as they 
were on top of Mt. Lyell in Yosemite (elev. 
13,090 feet, lunch of peanut butter sand- 
wich; reached by two-day hike). 

It is time to junk the purist ethic; our 
adherence to it is causing us to starve for 
recreational facilities in the midst of plenty, 
much as Hindus starve but will not eat the 
sacred cows which wander all around them. 

Let me go further. Let me make some 
specific suggestions for greater use of our 
natural beauty, using some examples from 
our Far West: 

1—Provide access to the John Muir Trail. 

This trail traverses 200 miles of moun- 
tain grandeur, running from Mt. Whitney to 
Yosemite. Its southern end is just 200 miles 
from Los Angeles, its northern end just 200 
miles from San Francisco, But for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is inaccessible, for no roads 
touch it except at its two ends; to reach its 
most beautiful sections one must hike over 
mountain passes averaging 10,000 feet, and 
there are no supplies available on the trail 
so one must backpack up to four weeks’ 
worth. 

This stupid state of affairs results in a sit- 
uation where, to cite just one example, in 
California we have children who in their 
whole lives will never see, or jump upon, or 
slide down, a glacier. To them, a glacier will 
always be “a body of perpetual snow, found 
largely in Alaska or in Switzerland.” 

Yet, along the John Muir Trail there are 
active glaciers (37, according to the Sierra 
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Club Guide) waiting to be gazed upon and 
slid upon by children with sleds, even in mid- 
summer. If the purists continue to prevail, 
however, California child and California 
glacier will never meet. 

Why not install aerial tramways at three 
or four locations from the Owens Valley to 
the John Muir Trail, crossing at points such 
as Kearsarge Pass, Bishop Pass and Piute 
Pass. All these are within easy driving dis- 
tance of Los Angeles. An hour after arrival at 
the tramway base, a family could be up in 
a land of peaks, alpine meadows, glaciers and 
lakes by the dozens, to stay for a few hours 
or to hike and camp for days or weeks. Or, in 
winter, to ski in an incomparable setting. 

2—Put an aerial tramway in Grand Canyon. 

The visitor to Grand Canyon cannot 
from the South Rim to the North Rim (a dis- 
tance of 10 miles) without driving 300 miles 
around, and he cannot get to the bottom of 
the canyon except by foot or muleback. 

So the visitor is stuck. All he can do is 
stand on the rim and look, as at a picture. 

I would install an aerial tramway in an in- 
conspicuous fold of the canyon, so that vis- 
itors could ride from the South Rim to the 
bottom (the most interesting part of the 
canyon) and from the bottom to the North 
Rim, thus getting a feel for its immense 
depths and not just gazing as at a picture 
postcard. 

3—Put a hotel and restaurant on top of 
Half Dome. 

The top of Half Dome, in Yosemite, is an 
area of many acres of flat granite, 8,852 
feet high, with spectacular views of the High 
Sierra and Yosemite Valley. It can be reached 
enly by an arduous climb up its backside, 
during the last of which the climber must 
hold on to steel cables installed many years 
ago (by nonpurists, obviously. Yet the 
purists never quite seem to mind hanging on 
quite tightly to these cables, even though it 
would seem that this should offend their 
principles). 

I would install an aerial tramway from 
the valley floor to Nevada Fall, thence up 
the backside to the top of Half Dome. The 
restaurant at the top would be one of the 
great tourist attractions of the world, and I 
would go further and provide a hotel (set 
back from the edge so as to be invisible from 
the valley) so that ordinary people could 
spend a spectacular night on a mountain 
top and watch the sun come up over the 
Sierra Nevada. 

In the 19th century, the obligatory 
romantic experience for Europeans was to 
watch the sun come up over the Alps from 
the mountain hotel at Rigi, just outside 
Lucerne (Mark Twain, among others, did it). 
The hotel at Rigi is still there, and the sun 
Still rises. It is spectacular, but sunrise from 
Half Dome would beat it. 

If the Swiss can do it, why can’t we? 

And that brings up the ultimate argument 
that purists always fall back upon: that the 
Swiss can do these things with taste, judg- 
ment and reverence for the landscape, but 
we Americans would botch it up. 

This is neither altogether true nor alto- 
gether false. We Americans are just as 
capable of tasteful building as Europeans— 
see, for example, the beautiful Palm Springs 
tramway, which has now carried 2 million 
passengers (the purists fought it, tooth and 
nail). We are also capable of abominations, 
such as permitting PG&E to build a hideous 
power plant in front of Morro Rock and 
utterly spoiling what was once a lovely 
scene. 

I believe that with the help of enlightened 
conservationists—not purists—we can do it, 
and do it as well as the Swiss. And I think 
that increased access to our scenery will 
produce a greater appreciation of it in 
Americans, as access to beaches produces 
beach lovers. 

In the meantime, until my ideas filter 
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into public consciousness and we get those 
tramways to the Muir Trail, I will go back 
to Switzerland each summer to “study con- 
ditions,” as the politicians say. You'll find 
me on the Schilthorn (elev. 9,748 feet), eat- 
ing more fondue. 


PROJECT CANNIKIN NUCLEAR TEST 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp what I think is a very fine state- 
ment by my good friend Representative 
BEGICH, of Alaska. 

His leadership on the issue of the Can- 
nikin test is as he feels in the interest of 
Alaskans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE Nick BEGICH 

(ALASKA AT LARGE) HEARINGS OF THE ATOMIC 

ENERGY COMMISSION ON PROJECT CANNIKIN 


Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
here today. I believe these hearings are in- 
dispensable to a full evaluation of the Proj- 
ect Cannikin nuclear test, and I am certain 
that the witnesses appearing here will offer a 
great deal of relevant and important testi- 
mony. Considering the unprecedented mag- 
nitude of this nuclear test, it is my desire 
and my understanding that the decision to 
attempt the test or to do so on the present 
schedule is still open pending the results of 
these hearings. In the realization that this 
will be the last test in Alaska, and at the 
same time, the largest underground test ever 
in the United States, I believe that the in- 
formation from these hearings can be vital 
in making the final decision. 

For my part, I have examined with great 
interest the various documents prepared by 
the Atomic Energy Commission which re- 
late to the proposed Cannikin test and to 
the results of the Milrow test which occurred 
on October 2, 1969. Like any lay person con- 
sidering a project of this type, I am stag- 
gered by the complexity of the technical con- 
siderations, and somewhat the captive of the 
information put forward by the A.E.C., which 
is advocating the test. 

As I understand it, the A-E.C. proposes, in 
the Autumn of 1971, to explode a nuclear 
device having a force of nearly five mega- 
tons, and to do so in a chamber 6,000 feet 
underground on the island of Amchitka, 
Alaska. For perspective, it might be pointed 
out that the largest prior underground 
detonation in the United States was just over 
one megaton, and that the bomb which de- 
stroyed Hiroshima had a yield of only about 
20 kilotons. After one prior test in the Am- 
chitka area, the Milrow test of one megaton 
in October, 1969, the A.E.C. has stated that 
the Cannikin test, at this place, at this time. 
and at the five megaton yield level is: 

(1) Necessary, and; 

(2) Likely to have only minimal environ- 
mental effects. 

My response to this proposal and to these 
judgments on the part of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission cannot be that of an ad- 
vocate in opposition, yet I have serious ques- 
tions remaining in my own mind regarding 
both the necessity and the effects of the test. 
These are the questions which I bring to 
you today in the hope that more satisfactory 
information and thinking may result. I do 
not expect answers to these questions at this 
time. In fact, I believe some of them can 
be answered only with the passage of ad- 
ditional time and with the information 
which may be produced at these hearings. 
Nevertheless, I believe the people of Alaska 
deserve the answers in definite form before 
the test is performed. 

My frst questions relate to the environ- 
mental impact statement on Project Canni- 
kin. Over a period of time, I have expressed 
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disappointment with the manner in which 
Federal agencies have chosen to comply with 
Section 102 of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, and this 102 impact state- 
ment does little to ease that. disappoint- 
ment. Section 102 does not seek advocacy 
of any proposed project, but rather full in- 
formation on its possible environmental ef- 
fects. The results of an inadequately pre- 
pared 102 statement have been made very 
clear to Alaskans who witnessed the grant- 
ing of a Federal injunction delaying the 
pipeline because the 102 Statement of the 
Interior Department was insufficient. I be- 
lieve some of the following questions must 
be answered before the Cannikin statement 
is considered adequate. 

1. The statement indicates the yield of 
the test as “less than five megatons.” 

(a) Is the reason for the omission of the 
exact yield that it cannot be reliably pre- 
dicted? 

(b) Have past nuclear detonations by 
the A.E.C. demonstrated that the yield can 
substantially surpass expectations? 

(c) If the yield is 4.9 to 5 megatons, is 
this not five times larger than any previous 
underground nuclear test in the United 
States? 

(d) If the yield is five times greater than 
the Milrow test of one megaton, can the 
predictable results be derived by assuming 
that they also will be five times greater, or 
will they be more than five times greater, 
or possibly less? 

2. The statement makes a number of wide- 
ranging predictions concerning Cannikin 
based on the experience of the Milrow test. 
Considering the risks involved, does the 
A.E.C. believe that the results of a single pre- 
test provide sufficient data for an under- 
ground nuclear detonation five times greater 
than any previously attempted? 

3. the seismic force of the Can- 
nikin test, the A.E.C. predicts that it will be 
“a few tenths of a point higher than the 6.5 
value assigned for Milrow.” 

(a) While this sounds like very little, isn’t 
it true that this reading is on a logarithmic 
scale which means that a few tenths of a 
point may mean that the force could be as 
much as five or six times greater? 

(b) It is my understanding that the 65 
reading for Milrow was in excess of pre-shot 
expectations. Is this under-estimate also a 
possibility for Cannikin? 

(c) Although I realize that the question 
of this blast acting as a “trigger” for a larger 
earthquake is one subject to differences, is it 
not the case that this test will provide a 
triggering force substantially larger than any 
previous test? 

4. Regarding the possible venting of this 
explosion, and the escape of radioactive ma- 
terial into either the atmosphere or the 
ocean: 

(a) “Adequate distance from faults,” is 
listed by the A.E.C. as a requirement for the 
containment of radioactivity, but the Can- 
nikin site is within 3,300 feet of one fault 
and within 2,800 feet of another suspected 
fault. Since the zone of “cracking” around 
the blast will extend, according to the A-E.C. 
for a radius of 2,500 feet, might it be ad- 
visable to take further time for study of these 
nearby faults, or others presently unknown? 

(b) I understand that the Banebury test 
in Nevada in December, 1970 vented without 
a fault, by simply splitting the earth with its 
own pressure. If Banebury can do this at a 
yield of 20 kilotons, is it not a realistic fear 
with Cannikin having a yield of five mega- 
tons with identified faults nearby? 

5. One of my greatest concerns regarding 
the chance of venting is the possible escape 
of radioactive material into the nearby ocean, 
which supports a commercial fishery of tre- 
mendous value. Although Amchitka is an 
isolated area, it is one which is familiar to 
Alaskan fishermen. No risk to these fisheries 
resources can be allowed. 


(a) The A.E.C. has stated that the migra- 
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tion of water having harmful radioactivity is 
so slow as to be of little concern. Is the 
period of less than two years since the Milrow 
test sufficient to judge this process in the 
water migration medium which is present on 
Amchitka, or is additional time desirable? 

(b) All descriptions of “safe” contamina- 
tion levels are given by the A.E.C. in terms 
of fresh water, yet greater concern for Canni- 
kin would apply to seawater. Are “safe” con- 
tamination levels also agreed upon and avail- 
able for seawater? 

(c) The A.E.C. impact statement mini- 
mizes the danger of water contamination 
from the bomb by citing a dilution factor of 
one in 100,000 parts. Does our Nation’s ex- 
perience with D.D.T. or mercury pollution 
apply to cast doubts on the safety of dilu- 
tion in the case of Cannikin’s radioactive 
pollution? 

6. In the case of every possible effect of an 
extremely serious nature (earthquake, tidal 
wave, immediate venting into the air or wa- 
ter, or the rapid migration of contaminated 
water), the impact statement assessed the 
chances of such incidents as “remote” or 
“extremely unlikely.” Following such judg- 
ments, no statement indicates what the en- 
vironmental impact of such extreme effects 
would be. In the feeling that even the worst 
possible effects should be publicly known, 
I would ask if such information is available 
or if it can be made available? 

7. No mention is made in the impact state- 
ment or elsewhere by the A.E.C. concerning 
the recently disclosed fact that a substantial 
quantity of World War II mustard gas in 
large cannisters was dumped in the sea in 
this area in 1946. Has this factor been con- 
sidered by the A.E.C.? How current and reli- 
able is the information and testing regard- 
ing this potentially important new factor? 

8. By a wide margin, the most deficient 

of the A-E.C. impact statement is the 
evaluation of possible alternatives to the 
Cannikin test. Such alternatives as 
a smaller device, or delaying the test for fur- 
ther study are dismissed with a single sen- 
tence. In fact, all possible alternatives are 
dismissed in just over one-half of a page. My 
question relates to the A.E.C. statement 
which immediately precedes this painfully 
short evaluation, and states that all alterna- 
tives to the proposed action were “examined 
carefully.” Are the full details of that care- 
ful examination of alternatives existent and 
available, and will they be made public so 
that the A.E.C. analysis of the alternatives 
can be more fully appreciated? 

These various questions represent areas 
in which I believe further environmental 
information can be usefully developed. They 
are the questions of a layman applying con- 
ventional knowledge to an area of technical 
complexity. I believe they should be an- 
swered before proceeding. 

Moving from the impact statement itself, 
I believe there are additional questions 
which are relevant at this time, and im- 
portant in any assessment of the Cannikin 
project. 

First, I would ask that the A.E.C. explain 
the curious shortage of information in its 
pre-test statements relating to the human 
inhabitants of the test area, particularly 
the Alaska Natives who have for decades 
made the Aleutian Islands their home. In 
stating that the effects of the test on man 
will be “nil”, the A.E.C. makes a very im- 
portant statement to the Aleuts, who have 
looked to this area for years to supply the 
means of their subsistence. The same ares 
is now subject to the Alaska Native land 
claims. — 

Although it is rarely the case that techno- 
logical advance is stayed for conflicting hu- 
man needs, I ask if It may not be advisable 
to delay this test pending the approaching 
resolution of the land claims question, and a 
further consultation with those who live in 
the area. It is my understanding that testi- 
mony is to be given in these hearings by rep- 
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resentatives of the Alaska Natives and Aleuts, 
and I would defer to their statements gladly 
after urging that their testimony be care- 
fully considered in reconsidering this test. 

Further, I sincerely hope that our inter- 
change here includes the desire to cast this 
nuclear test in its proper political and en- 
vironmental perspective. Surely no-one 
would differ from the proposed test if the 
question were between potential harm to 
several sea otters and nesting sites and the 
security of our Nation, yet this is not the 
fact of the matter regarding either our na- 
tion’s security or the potential effects of 
the test. 

I believe it is possible, at some length, to 
debate the merits of the Spartan missile for 
whose warhead this test is certainly in- 
tended, just as it is possible to debate the 
environmental effects of this test. The ques- 
tion is simple: At a time when these im- 
portant debates are in progress and unsolved, 
and at a time when only a few days ago the 
President assured the Nation that signifi- 
cant arms and testing limitation agreements 
with the Soviet Union were more possible 
than in several years, is it the best part of 
wisdom to terminate the debates and the 
hopes by undertaking the largest under- 
ground nuclear test ever in the United 
States? I think not. 

Finally, I believe somehing must be 
said just on behalf of Alaskans. It is the 
home of a number of Alaska Natives which 
provides the area of this test. It is the fish- 
ing grounds of generations of Alaskan fish- 
erman which are threatened by any. mis- 
take in the expected results of the test. It 
is the citizens of Alaska who must fear earth- 
quakes or tidal waves. Since it has already 
been announced that this is the last nu- 
clear test in Alaska, it is known that Alaskan 
laborers can expect to benefit from no fur- 
ther employment on the A.E.C, test sites. 

Most of these considerations mean only 
one thing—that the real impact of this test 
falls most heavily on Alaskans, and I be- 
lieve I speak for many of them when I re- 
quest that the A.E.C. supply the answers 
to the questions I have raised. I remember 
very clearly this same situation just prior 
to the Milrow test in 1969, when legislators 
and other public officials were being asked 
their opinion. Expressions of shock and dis- 
approval ranged from the general to the 
specific and detailed. By far the best was 
the response of one veteran legislator who, 
when asked his feelings on the upcoming 
nuclear blast, replied with candor, “Put me 
down as nervous.” 

You can put me down as nervous, also, 
along with a great many Alaskans. And be- 
hind that nervousness, I have a very real 
concern which can be greatly alleviated by 
the answers to the questions I submit here. 

Thank you. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE McNAMARA 
PAPERS CASE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on July 11, 
the Washington Sunday Star carried a 
thought-provoking analysis of the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the case which 
grew out of the publication of the Mc- 
Namara papers by the New York Times 
and Washington Post. 

In something of a contrast: to the self- 
congratulatory reactions of most news- 
papers, the Star took a rather apprehen- 
sive and uncertain view of the meaning 
this decision holds for the immediate and 
long-range future of the press and its 
position in our country. It also raised a 
number of substantial questions regard- 
ing the individuals and institutions in- 
volved in this case and the political, legal 
and policy controversies it embodies. 
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These questions deserve serious con- 
sideration by Americans who are con- 
cerned more with the freedom of the 
press than with the publicity maneuvers 
of individual newspapers and who have 
a clear view of the importance to the 
Nation of well-drawn and effective legis- 
lation to protect information which is 
vital to our national security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Sunday Star, July 11, 1971] 
THE COURT, THE PRESS AND THE PROSECUTORS 


The recent Supreme Court decision in the 
case of the Pentagon Papers induced celebra- 
tions of joy in newsrooms across the coun- 
try and grim silence in the Justice Depart- 
ment. This time, the administration’s posi- 
tion was more logical than that of the press. 

The court's decision, which slapped down 
the government's experiment in restraint, 
was generally hailed as a resounding victory 
for freedom of the press. So it was—up to a 
point. But a close reading of the nine sepa- 
rate decisions reveals food for some somber 
second thought by both government and 
press. 

Five of the justices went out of their way 
to point out that the court’s ruling in the 
matter of prior restraint does not preclude 
the possibility of criminal prosecution—not 
only of the man accused of making top 
Secret information available to the press, but 
of the newspapers that printed the classified 
documents. And that open invitation from 
& majority on the Supreme Court should give 
both the Justice Department and the press 
enough mulling material to keep them busy 
for some time to come. 

The government is at this moment ponder- 
ing whether or not to press charges against 
Daniel Ellsberg. Lawyers at the Justice De- 
partment are also presumably thrashing over 
the idea of going after the newspapers for 
violating the letter of the Espionage Act. It 
obviously would be inappropriate at this 
Stage to argue the merits of the govern- 
ment’s case. But it would not, perhaps, put 
too great a strain on the legal niceties to 
offer a few general observations. 

First it should be noted that the adminis- 
tration is standing eyeball to eyeball with 
a particularly nasty dilemma. No one should 
be too surprised if the attorney general 
should decide that a graceful backdown is 
the most reasonable solution. 

Certainly the prospect of bringing Ellsberg 
into court cannot be contemplated with un- 
alloyed enthusiasm. The court's finding that 
nothing in the Pentagon documents was suf- 
ficently sensitive to justify stopping the 
press has no legal bearing on criminal action 
against Ellsberg. But, in practical terms, it 
does weaken the government’s case and it 
does make conviction by a jury a long shot 
at best. Add the doubts about the outcome 
of a trial together with the certainty that 
prosecution would make Ellsberg a first- 
magnitude martyr to a sizable segment of 
the population and you have a reasonable 
argument against prosecution. 

Countering that argument is the implicit 
carte blanche that failure to prosecute 
would offer other government-employed 
critics of government policy. If the grand 
jury indictment against Ellsberg is disre- 
garded, what is to stop other disgruntled 
federal employes from sifting through secret 
files for documentation of their particular 
beef and slipping selected secrets to their 
friendly neighborhood reporter? But if Ells- 
berg goes on trial, what about the news- 
papers? He is not accused of stealing secrets 
to benefit a foreign power or for personal 
gain. He is charged with passing the docu- 
ments along for publication. If there had 
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been no publication, there would, for all 
practical purposes, have been no crime. 
Would it be logically defensible, therefore, 
to go after Ellsberg and leave the New York 
Times et al untouched? 

As in all Supreme Court decisions, the im- 
plications of the ruling in New York Times 
Co. v. United States go far beyond the im- 
mediate case. And some newspaper men, hay- 
ing taken a look into the mouth of their 
gift horse, have begun to wonder just how 
much of a victory the court has handed 
down. 

The Espionage Act, a law designed to curb 
the activities of spies and defectors, is a 
model of imprecision. It provides a maximum 
penalty of $10,000 plus ten years imprison- 
ment for anyone who, having “unauthorized 
possession of .. any document... re- 
lating to the national defense which in- 
formation the possessor has reason to believe 
could be used to the injury of the United 
States or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation, wilfully communicates . . . the same 
to any person not entitled to receive it . . .” 

There’s enough fog there to keep a room- 
ful of lawyers arguing for weeks. And the 
foggiest of the lot is that word “communi- 
cates.” Is it limited to spy drops and clan- 
destine meetings with enemy agents? Or 
was it intended to be broad enough to in- 
clude the publication of such documents on, 
say, the front page of the New York Times? 

Until very recently, the consensus—at least 
among newspaper lawyers—was that the law 
was not designed to make publication a pun- 
ishable offense. That conclusion was based, 
with considerable logic, on the observation 
that three other sections of the same law do 
make it a crime to publish certain specific 
information: The disposition of armed forces 
in time of war, photos of defense installa- 
tions or United States codes. It was clear, 
then, that the intent of the law was not to 
make publication punishable except where 
it was specified. 

That clear understanding vanished with 
the Pentagon Papers ruling, when a major- 
ity of the justices indicated that the gov- 
ernment could prosecute the newspapers un- 
der the Espionage Act. These opinions do 
not, it is true, carry any constitutional 
weight. But they do give the broadest possi- 
ble hint of how this court would rule on 
the constitutionality of the Espionage Act 
if it should be used to bring criminal charges 
against a newspaper. 

In theory, the majority position is un- 
assailable. The constitutional guarantee of a 
free press means that the press must be 
allowed to pubilsh whatever it believes is 
worthy of publication. It does not mean the 
press is free of the responsibility after pub- 
lication. Newspapers are subject to obscenity 
laws and to the laws of libel, including 
criminal libel. There is no reason to suppose 
the Constitution can serye as an impervious 
shield against prosecution for willfully or 
carelessly endangering national security. 
There is no logic in the argument that the 
press, alone among the country’s institutions, 
stands above the law, invulnerable, answer- 
able only to itself. A free press is not and 
should not be a press free from all legal 
responsibility. It should never become a 
refuge for incompetence or treason. 

And yet the recent opinions expressed in 
the Supreme Court ruling, while sound in 
principle, are potentially dangerous in the 
extreme. They deal not with a constitutional 
generality but with a specific law. And that 
law—the Espionage Act—is so vague as to 
raise the possibility of its use as an instru- 
ment of intimidation and repression against 
elements of the press. 

What subject of political interest—includ- 
ing political criticisms—cannot be covered 
by the wide blanket of matters “relating to 
the national defense”? What material this 
side of the comic strips cannot be considered 
to be “to the advantage of any foreign 
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nation"? And considering the government's 
unrestricted right to classify any document, 
what is to prevent such prolifigate use of the 
“Top Secret” stamp that virtually all docu- 
ments of public interest can, if the govern- 
ment sees fit, be rendered “unauthorized” for 
publication? 

A newspaper should be held accountable for 
breaches of national security, with the pos- 
sibility of fines and jail sentences, when it 
publishes material that constitutes a real 
and immediate threat to the physical sur- 
vival of the United States and its citizens. 
But no newspaper should have to run the risk 
of harassment, intimidation or prosecution 
for its opposition to official policy. As matters 
stand, that risk exists. Congress should take a 
look at the dangerously flabby Espionage Act 
and get to work rewriting it. 

The result should be a law that puts a 
heavy burden of proof on the government to 
show that security, and not official sensitivity, 
has been violated. It should be a law that 
clearly defines the areas within which the 
government may prosecute. It should be a 
law with sufficient teeth to insure a careful 
weighing of the consequences before a 
decision to publish sensitive material is 
reached. It should be a law—unlike that now 
on the books—that would protect the press 
from death by suffocation at the hands of a 
vindictive and repressive administration 


RATES FOR AIRCARGO BETWEEN 
DULLES AND KENNEDY AIRPORTS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, one of the 
factors inhibiting the development of 
Dulles International Airport is the dis- 
criminatory rate structure for aircargo 
between Dulles and John F. Kennedy 
Airport in New York. Last week, I sub- 
mitted a statement to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, which is currently investigat- 
ing the matter, urging that the two air- 
ports be common rated. I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

I would also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the District of Columbia Republican 
Committee endorsing the proposed sale 
of Washington National and Dulles In- 
ternational Airports and calling upon the 
Federal Aviation Administration to begin 
enforcing its aircraft noise regulations in 
this region. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution and the letter of transmittal be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

D.C. REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mer, Sponc: Enclosed is a resolution 
adopted June 24, 1971 by the D.C. Republi- 
can Committee endorsing the proposed sale 
of Washington and Dulles International Air- 
ports and, until National Airport is sold, 
calling upon the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration to substantially reduce the noise 
resulting from the use of National Airport. 

It is hoped that you will take appropriate 
action to support the aims of the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND E. PENDLETON, Jr., 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 


tration is charged with encouraging the de- 
velopment of civil aviation, 
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Whereas, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration at the same time operates Washing- 
ton National and Dulles International Air- 
ports, 

Whereas, fees at Washington National Air- 
port are maintained at a low level, and Dulles 
Airport, accordingly, is underutilized, 

Whereas, the noise of aircraft using Wash- 
ington National Airport is an increasing 
nuisance and an invasion of privacy and 
property rights for thousands of persons 
living near the flight paths. 

Whereas, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion proposes not to diminish but to increase 
use of Washington National Airport, and 

Whereas, the Office of Management and 
Budget of the Nixon Administration has 
recommended that Washington National 
Airport and Dulles International Airport be 
sold, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the D.C. 
Republican Committee endorse the proposal 
to sell Washington National and Dulles In- 
ternational Airports, provided that stringent 
safeguards against noise be included in the 
sales contract, and in the interim, call upon 
the Federal Aviation Administration to en- 
force its regulations that aircraft adhere to 
established flight paths in the District over 
the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
testify in opposition to present discrimina- 
tory rate structures affecting transatlantic 
air cargo shipments and, in particular, in- 
hibiting the growth of cargo traffic at Dulles 
International Airport. 

During my service in the Senate, I have 
been keenly interested in the development 
of Dulles Airport which, as the Board knows, 
is one of only two airports in the country 
owned and operated by the federal govern- 
ment. It is particularly appropriate that 
federal policy not work to the detriment of 
this regional and national asset. 

This proceeding enables the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to apply in air transportation sev- 
eral of the important principles that have 
evolved in surface transport. I understand 
this is a case of first impression and will 
enable the Board to take urgently needed 
steps to permit the development of the air 
cargo transport potential of Dulles and also 
protect the vital interests of American flag 
airlines in the air cargo market, which is only 
beginning to grow, 

The first point that is clear from the 
evidence introduced is that the air cargo 
rates to and from Dulles to and from points 
in Europe are higher than the mileage dif- 
ferential between Dulles and New York would 
justify. In fact, there is no consistent pattern 
in the rates. Shippers to and from Dulles 
must pay a penalty of 3¢ per pound for the 
204 miles beyond New York, but in Europe 
points are common rated to New York with 
mileage differences as great as 1,400 miles. 

For example, Dulles shippers must pay 32¢ 
per hundred pounds to send yarn and fibers 
to Belfast, but New York shippers can send 
that product to Barcelona which is more 
than 500 miles farther for only 29¢ per 
pound. 

To more than 18 cities in South America 
Dulles is common rated with New York al- 
though Dulles is 204 miles nearer the destin- 
ation. Similarly, Dulles and New York are 
common rated to points in the Far East. 

This presents an irrational rate pattern 
that can only be regarded as rate manipula- 
tion to the prejudice of Dulles Airport, ship- 
pers of our region and United States air 
carriers, as well as to the detriment of Vir- 
ginia and the Piedmont industrial region. 

There are strong policy considerations 
which should guide the Board in its de- 
cisions in this proceeding. I want to discuss 
these guides which have been developed in 
surface transportation and urge that the 
Board apply them. 
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DULLES SHOULD NOT BE PREVENTED FROM SERV- 
ING ITS NATURAL MARKET BY RATE MANIPULA- 
TION 
The first great principle which the Board 

should apply here is that each port is en- 

titled to and should not be denied the op- 
portunity of serving international traffic 
which originates or is destined to its na- 
tural market area. This principle of entitling 
each port to handle and serve the cargo which 
originates or is destined to its natural ter- 
ritory goes back to one of the early pro- 
visions in the Constitution of the United 

States. Section 9 of Article One of the Con- 

struction provides that: 

“No preference shall be given by any reg- 
ulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one state over those of another .. .” 

The shippers in the Northern Virginia area 
are using New York as the airport of export 
because of the higher costs of shipping it out 
of Dulles. This is prejudicial to our shippers 
and it handicaps the ability of Virginia man- 
ufacturers to compete with New York manu- 
facturers in European markets. 

A port should also be entitled to serve ex- 
ports and imports from and to the port's 
natural tributary area. Dulles should not be 
barred from handling the exports from or 
imports to, Southern Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee and the 
Ohio Valley by a prejudicial rate structure. 


DULLES IS ENTITLED TO COMPETE FOR ANY AIR 
CARGO IT COULD SERVE 


The interest of a port is not limited to the 
exports and imports of its immediate sur- 
roundings. A port “is entitled to compete on 
an equal basis” for the traffic which would 
be served through the port. 

The far reaching significance of that prin- 
ciple is reflected in the protection given the 
United States ports on the East Coast and 
on the West Coast to serve cargo moving be- 
tween the Midwest and the Orient. 

The evidence shows the rate differential 
imposed on Dulles bears no relationshp to 
and is not congruent with the mileage dif- 
ferential. The IATA cargo rate structure is 
highly prejudicial to Dulles because it in- 
duces shippers to bypass Dulles. 

THE CARRIERS SHOULD NOT BE PERMITTED TO EN- 
TER AN INTERLINE AGREEMENT WHEREBY A 
UNITED STATES CARRIER IS PROHIBITED FROM 
OFFERING EQUALIZED RATE 


The unfair rates imposed on Dulles and 
the more favorable treatment of European 
cities flows from a cartel-like agreement 
among the airlines. Only four of the more 
than 13 scheduled airlines that operate 
across the Atlantic are American. So, in any 
vote as to rates, the American carriers are 
outyoted. 

The Board should not permit the U.S. car- 
riers to be put into a position which prevents 
them from offering lower rates at Dulles or 
any other United States airport. 


THE PREJUDICIAL RATE STRUCTURE INHIBITS IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN VIRGINIA AND THE 
PIEDMONT AREA 


In addition to the harm to the carriers, 
the IATA penalties upon Dulles users harms 
the industrial development in this area. 
When a company determines where to locate 
its plants or whether to produce products 
which require transatlantic shipping, it 
evaluates the shipping costs then existing. 
These costs are fused into the overall eco- 
nomic evaluation of plant location. 

Therefore, to the extent that the higher 
costs affect location, the prejudicial IATA 
rate structure encourages companies not to 
locate in this area. One of my concerns as a 
Virginia Senator has been increasing indus- 
trial development in the Commonwealth. The 
existing transatlantic cargo rates inhibit that 
gcal and they must. be altered. We cannot 
permit foreign airlines many of which are 
controlled by foreign governments to influ- 
ence the development and location of indus- 
try within this country. 
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There is another aspect of this problem 
which I believe the Board should consider 
and that is the public interest and conven- 
ience in having more than one major port of 
entry for air cargo on the East Coast. 

In September, 1970, I chaired a Senate 
Commerce Committee hearing into the 
alarming increase of air cargo thefts. One 
of the witnesses was Mr. Edwin A. Elbert, 
Assistant Executive Vice President of the 
American Importers Association. Mr. Elbert 
testified that the thefts of air cargo moving 
through John F, Kennedy International Air- 
port far exceeded the totals of losses at other 
airports. One major reason for this, of course, 
is that the volume of cargo traffic through 
JFK greatly exceeds that of any other air- 
port. Clearly, systematic pilferage which 
runs into the millions of dollars each year is 
a much easier matter when freight yards are 
spread out over many acres and overflowing 
with goods. 

In contrast to the situation at JFK, it is 
instructive to note the testimony of the- air- 
port managers of Dulles Airport. They stated 
that thefts at Dulles Airport were negligible 
and not a significant problem. 

Another problem directly related to the 
volume of traffic at an airport is delay. This, 
too, costs businessmen and consumers mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

Witnesses at our Committee hearing di- 
rectly related the ease with which cargo can 
be stolen to the exhorbitant delays in the 
moving of goods out of the airport after 
they arrived. To quote Mr. Elbert, “there is 
no question in our minds that the possibili- 
ties of theft and pilferage increase tremen- 
dously every day that the goods remains 
there.” 

These considerations lead me to suggest 
another principle in the efficient allocation 
of our airport resources, one enunciated by 
the Department of Transportation in its 
recent study of congestion at 15 major air- 
ports. Although this study dealt with passen- 
ger traffic and ways of inducing a dispersal 
of that traffic to avoid congestion and delays, 
it seems to me to apply just as well to the 
movement of air cargo. The study had this 
to say: The Department of Transportation 
has concluded, on the basis of studies which 
it has carried out in this area that differen- 
tial pricing is in the public interest as a 
means of efficiently allocating resources. 

What the Department is saying here is that 
discriminatory pricing, if it is to be used, 
should be used to further the public interest 
in reducing airport congestion. That same 
principle applied to this situation would 
dictate at least common rating of air cargo 
between JFK and Dulles. 

In conclusion, let me summarize that my 
testimony goes to basic policy and basic 
guide posts for the Board in this precedent 
making decision. It is the area of policy in 
which I feel I am best qualified. I earnestly 
request the Examiner and the Board to con- 
sider these policies in reaching a decision on 
this proceeding and to order the cargo rates 
between Dulles and New York on the one 
hand, and all points in Europe, on the other 
hand to be equalized. 


COLORADO CADETS ON AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY DEAN’S LIST 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
recently received grade reports from the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, and I am 
pleased to note that the following 10 out 
of 14 Colorado cadets are on the dean’s 
list. 

Scott Bradford McLauthlin, 1974. 
Scott is the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
McLauthlin of Greeley; Duncan Charles 
Keirnes, 1973. Duncan is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard W. Keirnes, also of 
Greeley; Chester Harvey Morgan II, 
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1972. Chester is the son of Col. (Ret.) and 
Mrs. C. H. Morgan of Colorado Springs; 
Terry Lynn Schliessler, 1972. Terry is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Terry M. Schliessler 
of Aurora. Both Chester and Terry are 
on the superintendent’s and comman- 
dant’s lists in addition to the dean’s list. 
James Christian Williams, 1974. James 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Wil- 
liams of Pueblo; Michael Harold 
Schmidt, 1974. Michael is the son of 
Chief Warrant Officer (Ret.) and Mrs. 
George Schmidt of Colorado Springs; 
Michael Joseph Cook, 1974. Michael is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Cook 
of Steamboat Springs; Alan Jay Briding, 
1973. Alan is the son of Major (Ret.) and 
Mrs. A. Jay Briding of Colorado Springs; 
George Lee Krasovec, 1972. George is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Krasovec 
of Pueblo; and Donovan Clarence Sny- 
der, 1972. Donovan is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donovan E. Snyder of Durango, 
Colo. 

Mr. President, I join with all Colorad- 
ans in commending these young men for 
work well done. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY 
RONALD LEVINE 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, all across 
the land, high school valedictorians spoke 
this spring to their classmates and their 
parents about their view of our society. 

Some of those valedictorians place a 
special emphasis on the need for students 
to get involved in their society and to 
begin to learn how to deal with their 
future. 

One such valedictory speech that came 
to my attention was delivered by Ronald 
Levine at Valley Stream North High 
School, in New York. Ron has given some 
compelling reasons for students and 
parents to get involved in humanizing the 
educational system. 

I agree with him and think we should 
all be aware of that need. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his valedictory ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS GIVEN BY RONALD LEVINE 

Today we mark the departure of the Class 
of 1971 from North High School. Yet I can- 
not leave in good conscience without voicing 
some concern for the students who remain 
at North—our younger brothers and sisters, 
our younger friends, Your Children. Today 
I stand before you—the parents and friends 
of this graduating class—and I plead with 
you to get involved in reforming the educa- 
tional process at North High. You must take 
a good, hard look at just what your tax dol- 
lars are paying for. For many years, a large 
number of North High students have been 
voicing concern, and have been striving to 
initiate meaningful changes in this societal 
institution. Yet it has been apparent in the 
past that we have lacked your support. If 
your lack of involvement is due to a gen- 
eral unawareness, then we must help you 
to become aware. Yet if your lack of support 
is due to an acceptance of and a trust in the 
present system, then you must be willing 
to accept so many disgruntled and disillu- 


sioned graduates every year. I hope that the 
latter is not true; and as a student who has 


spent the past six years in this school, I 
would like to voice some of my opinions, in 
the hope that you might get involved in sav- 
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ing this high school. You must be con- 
cerned with just what occurs within the 
four walls of North High, if you hope to 
bring a new sense of vision, imagination, and 
sensitivity into this educational system. 

Where does this insensitivity and lack 
of vision exist? During the past ten years, the 
technological and social changes of our so- 
ciety have probably accelerated at the fastest 
pace in history. A few weeks ago, I heard a 
student who graduated only last year re- 
mark, “You know, I feel a generation gap 
exists between my brother and me.” The 
brother he was talking about is eleven months 
younger, and a member of this graduating 
class. Yet I feel that there is an education 
gap, much wider and deeper than any so- 
called generation gap. The knowledge which 
we have gained during our years at North, 
may, in ten or twenty years, be totally use- 
less in dealing with the massive environ- 
mental and human problems of the 21st 
Century. From this perspective, I feel that it 
is time that more educators in this District 
become concerned with how we learn, rather 
than what we learn. 

Yet how may we deal with what we are 
learning? I feel that in the future we must 
put a greater emphasis on humanistic learn- 
ing. We must realize the intense need within 
my generation for the cultural and human- 
istic sensitivities of art, drama, psychology, 
sociology, music, and of course humanity 
programs. I hope that in the future we will 
retain and extend independent studies in 
humanities and other areas. Yet this ability 
to pursue independently one’s own special 
needs and interest, must be developed be- 
ginning in the earliest grades. Perhaps some 
day the Senior year might become a total 
independent studies program.. Rather than 
the seemingly meaningless year it now is. 
The Senior year can no longer be the “rail- 
road waiting room” between high school and 
college. We must branch out and begin to 
use the community as a classroom, One very 
successful program which we had this year, 
which I feel may be very significant in plan- 
ning our future course In education, was 
Forum Day. This student initiated and stu- 
dent run program involved speakers from 
diverse social and political backgrounds, as 
well as various creative workshops. Many of 
us found that day, that education does not 
have to be synonymous with boredom, but 
rather learning can be enjoyable, creative, 
and relevant. Yet the very next day the ani- 
mation of Forum Day seemed to have dis- 
appeared, North High can no longer remain 
as a vacuum, a sort of meat locker, which 
has caused too many of us to be uninvolved 
in the decisions which affect our very lives. 
For example. we could take one giant step 
right here by allowing students to have a 
voice in policy making on the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

Six years ago, when we entered this school, 
we set our sights on a goal, and we have 
reached that goal this afternoon. I’m sure 
that each of us can appreciate and can 
recognize where we have improved, and 
what. we have accomplished during our years 
at North. Yet we must not fail to recognize 
that during these years we have debased a 
part of ourselves, in a sense we have been 
dehumanized. Each time that a student has 
sat in the gym among 400 other students 
to take a Regents exam; each time that a 
student has been ordered to sit in silent 
punishment in detention; each time that a 
student has argued and begged his teacher 
for a few more points on a test; each of these 
times that student has lost a fraction of his 
sense of value as a human being. We must 
begin, now, to end these repressive, anti- 
educational aspects of high school. 

Therefore, we must humanize the edu- 
cational system, we must let students get 
involved In their society, we must reempha- 
size humanistic learning, and we must be- 
gin to learn how to deal with our future. 
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You must get involved in this school. 
Spend a day or two at North. You may real- 
ize, as I have, and as so many of my fellow 
graduates have, that there is a great deal 
to be done. To paraphrase the Old Testa- 
ment, “Where there is no vision, the School 
System will perish.” 


THE WELFARE FRANKENSTEIN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
are about to embark on another round 
of debate over defense expenditures 
necessary to provide our people and this 
Nation with adequate protection from 
beyond our shores. And as we approach 
this annual talkfest we are already hear- 
ing the customary liberal charges that 
this Nation is controlled by a military- 
industrial complex and that it has de- 
veloped into a welfare state. 

I believe for the sake of perspective, 
and also for the sake of our survival as 
an economically stable nation, that it 
behooves us to take a good close look 
at the biggest drain of all on this coun- 
try’s financial resources. 

Mr. President, we have all heard for 
many years a lot of talk about the so- 
called welfare state. 

In the past most of this discussion 
claimed that we were heading in the 
direction of a welfare state; in the direc- 
tion of a Federal Government paternal- 
ism so vast that it would encompass the 
lives of all Americans from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has 
come to acknowledge that the welfare 
state is now beginning to take over and 
influence every phase of this Nation's 
social, cultural, political, and economic 
life. We are actually moving toward an 
ultimate welfare state wherein a large 
number, and eventually perhaps a ma- 
jority, of our citizens become dependent 
upon Government either as recipients of 
public benefits or as dispensers of pub- 
lic benefits. 

This is the road which other nations 
have followed to ruin. One particularly 
devastating example was Austria in the 
late 1920’s. It went so far in the direc- 
tion of having the national government 
provide almost everything its citizens 
used—from food and clothing to hous- 
ing—that it became totally insolvent. 
The result in Austria was the sudden col- 
lapse of the “Kredit Anstadt” which was 
the central banking system of that na- 
tion. There are some economic theorists 
who believe that the trouble in Austria 
triggered the depression which produced 
the collapse of the New York stock 
market in 1929 and plunged this Nation 
and the rest of the world into its worse 
economic setback in history, 

So while we listen to our liberal friends 
in this body complain over every proposed 
expenditure by the Department of De- 
fense or the military services, it might 
be well to look in another direction for 
the trouble which is bearing down on us 
much faster than we seem to realize. 

In January 1971 there were almost 13 
million people receiving Federal welfare 
assistance of some kind and that figure is 
increasing by such leaps and bounds that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare announced early this month 
that the February rate of increase indi- 
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cated that more than 1 million additional 
persons will be placed on the Federal 
welfare rolls this year alone. At the same 
time HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson 
announced that recent tabulations 
showed that by the end of December 1970 
the social security program was paying 
monthly cash benefits to over 26 million 
persons. Total benefits in 1970 amounted 
to nearly $32 billion. That figure is 
roughly $5 billion more than social se- 
curity benefits amounted to in 1969. And, 
according to Secretary Richardson, the 
total benefit payments in 1971 will be 
about $36 billion. 

It is no wonder, Mr. President, that 
former Budget Director Charles L. 
Schultze warned the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Priorities and Economy in Govern- 
ment of the Joint Economic Committee 
that: 

Income maintenance programs of all kinds 
have become the largest single element of 
federal expenditures, growing at about 10 
billion dollars a year in the past two years. 


Now when it comes to talking about 
national priorities I think we have to ad- 
mit that the change from a warfare state 
to a welfare state which the liberals still 
keep asking for has already taken place. 
In fact, it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to expand the social welfare pro- 
grams at the rate we have experienced 
since the midfifties without cutting into 
funds for national defense. Even by in- 
creasing taxes, Congress could not have 
come up with the kind of money that was 
needed, Consider if you will that outlays 
for national defense equaled 50 percent 
of all governmental expenditures in 1952 
and declined to 28 percent in 1969 and 
24 percent in the 1970's fiscal year. In the 
same period, the cost of domestic services 
climbed from 37 percent to 62 percent in 
1969 and 66 percent in the 1970's fiscal 
year. Social welfare costs—education, in- 
come maintenance, health, et cetera— 
received about 45 percent of all public 
expenditures or almost twice as much as 
the military. And when it comes to in- 
creases, the figure between 1952 and 
1969—that was prior to the $8 billion 
cut in military spending between 1969 
and 1971—outlays for defense increased 
only 74 percent while the increases for 
domestic services totaled 420 percent; for 
education, 489 percent; for income main- 
tenance, 694 percent; for health and 
hospitals, 286 percent; and for all other 
domestic services, 299 percent. In the 
same period personal expenditures on 
the part of the American householders 
grew 200 percent for housing, 125 percent 
for clothing, and 93 percent for food. 

Now, Mr. President, you would think 
for the huge outlays which we have made 
in the past and are making today that 
our social welfare program would show 
some tangible and measurable results. 
You would have thought that with out- 
lays for education and income mainte- 
nance, which now both exceed $50 
billion a year that as a nation we might 
have come closer to the goal of insuring 
the domestic transquillity, providing for 
the common defense, and for promoting 
the general welfare. 

But this is not the case. Instead, crime, 
lawlessness, delinquency, and almost 
every kind of social ill, new and old, have 
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been multiplying at a frightening rate. 
It certainly is no exaggeration to say 
that despite the billions and billions of 
dollars which we have expended on social 
security welfare programs our citizens 
right today are less safe than they have 
ever been since the founding of the Re- 
public. It is no exaggeration to state 
that despite the billions and billions of 
dollars we have spent in domestic serv- 
ices there has never been more anarchy, 
mob violence, arson, looting, bombing, 
wanton destruction, assault and killing 
of law officers than we are seeing today 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, you would think that 
an educational system such as ours might 
refiect the fact that five times as much 
money is being allocated to it each year 
than was the case 20 years ago. But this 
certainly is not the case. Instead of pro- 
moting the cause of reason and tranquil- 
lity and wisdom, our educational institu- 
tions have become the spawning ground 
and often the cause of civilian strife and 
contempt for law. I venture to say that 
our educational institutions now rank 
lower in the respect and affection of the 
American people than they have at any 
other time. 

So, Mr. President, while our liberal 
friends raise the cry about how much 
defense we are obtaining today for our 
defense expenditures we might ask them 
how much civilization we are receiving 
for the billions expended on social wel- 
fare and social engineering and educa- 
tional purposes. Truer words were never 
spoken than those uttered by President 
Nixon when he spoke to the National 
Governors Conference 2 years ago and 
put the problem as follows: 

We confront the fact that in the past five 
years the Federal Government alone has 
spent more than a quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars on social programs—over 250 billion dol- 
lars. Yet far from solving our problems, these 
expenditures have reaped a harvest of dis- 
satisfaction, frustration and bitter division: 

Never in human history has so much been 
spent by so many for such a negative result. 
The cost of the lesson has been high, but 
we have learned that it is not only what we 
spend that matters; but how we spend it. 


It is an interesting fact, Mr. President, 
that the greatest amount of waste, in- 
efficiency and fraud relating to our Fed- 
eral expenditures has taken place in the 
social welfare categories. But you would 
never know it. For, it is always the De- 
fense Department that gets the blame 
for high taxes and large budgets and def- 
icit financing, to say nothing of absorb- 
ing the blame for inflation and the irri- 
tating problem of skyrocketing prices in 
the marketplace. It is so easy to reel off 
the costs of a new weapons program and 
claim that it is exorbitant and the ex- 
penditures are not needed. It is easy to 
claim that everything would be fine on 
the budgetary front if we only ended the 
war in Indochina and brought our en- 
tire forces home. It is easy to point out 
that the Pentagon is one of the largest 
buildings in the world and that the high 
ranking officers and civilians who work 
there are militaristic and that they have 
no concern for the taxpayer or his hard 
earned money. 

But, Mr. President, I believe we all 
know that for many years the bleeding 
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hearts and the liberals have made any 
criticism of public welfare programs or 
of educational programs or of health 
programs seemed like the work of heart- 
less “‘scrooges” who want to see the poor 
and the needy and the ignorant and the 
sick short-changed in favor of corporate 
munitions makers. 

We might go much further in coming 
to grips with this enormous problem if 
the specialists and the experts in the 
various areas of social welfare were not 
blindly committed to a permanent policy 
of expanded Federal spending for the 
goals-of their professional and special 
interest organizations. 

In the meantime the welfare state is 
beginning to show dangerous signs of 
getting out of control. For example, some 
States have recorded a 20- to 30-percent 
increase in welfare caseloads in 1970 over 
1969. And the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department acknowledges that 
welfare caseloads in some States are 
more than doubling every 5 years. 

But even this frightening growth in 
citizen dependency upon Government 
help has not discouraged the social wel- 
fare advocates in the Congress. 

A study of legislation introduced in the 
92d Congress through March 15, was 
presented recently to the Senate Repub- 
lican Policy Luncheon by Senator CARL 
T. Curtis, of Nebraska. It showed that 
85 proposals for new spending—most of 
them in the health, education and wel- 
fare fields—have been introduced which 
would cost $130,556,170,000 for fiscal in 
1972. Thus, in slightly less than 60 days, 
Members of Congress have introduced 
legislation proposing new programs at a 
measurable cost of nearly 60 percent of 
the entire Federal budget estimate for 
the same fiscal year, which is $229,200,- 
000,000. 

Senator Curtis emphasized that his 
study covers only new programs or leg- 
islation vastly expanding the direction of 
existing programs. It excluded, for ex- 
ample, bills relating to defense and mili- 
tary establishments; bills authorizing 
money for public works; appropriation 
bills for the simple extension of existing 
programs; bills providing income tax de- 
duction, exclusions, credits or incentives. 

The study points out that Federal rev- 
enue from personal and corporate in- 
come taxes during 1972 would total 
$130,400,000,000—almost precisely the 
same as the fiscal year 1972 figure for 
the measurable costs of proposed new 
legislation. Among other things the 
pending legislation would triple the pres- 
ent level of spending for health and wel- 
fare, more than double the level of 
spending for environmental programs 
and nearly double the spending for edu- 
cation. 

In presenting his study, Senator Cur- 
TIS pointed out that: 

Such unbridled spending by our Federal 
Government carries the seeds of destruction 
for our Republic. The United States will never 
be conquered by a foreign foe .. . our dan- 
ger Hes in excessive spending, and the re- 
sulting depreciation of the value of our 
money and ruinous inflation. This could well 
be followed by chaos. 


It strikes me that the real danger to 
the United States at this time stems, 
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not from the so-called “warfare state” 
but from the social welfare jungle which 
is threatening to choke us to death. 

In fact, we can go back to President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for one of the 
most stringent warnings in this regard. 
Strangely enough, in his state of the 
Union message in 1935 President Roose- 
velt warned: 

The lessons of history .. . show conclu- 
sively . . . that continued dependence upon 
relief induces a spiritual and moral disinte- 
gration fundamentally destructive to the 
national fibre. To dole our relief is to ad- 
minister a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the 
human spirit ... The Federal Government 
must and shall quit this business. 


Of course, the Federal Government has 
done nothing to heed FDR’s warning in 
the 36 years since it was issued. The 
Federal Government has done nothing 
but move deeper and deeper into “this 
business of relief.” And if the present crop 
of liberals have their way it will move in 
deeper still and at a tremendous cost, 
both to our economic solvency and to our 
national security. 

When you consider that the social wel- 
fare legislation introduced up to March 
15 of this year would require a dou- 
bling of all personal and corporate in- 
come taxes to defray you begin to get 
some idea of the enormity of these plans. 
And there is growing talk in Congress 
about the Federal Government taking 
over all of the administration and most 
of the costs of public welfare every- 
where in the United States. In fact, the 
enormous step contemplated by some 
Members of Congress would be so great 
that it would require a virtual army of 
giant computers to handle the problem. 
Either that or a much larger army of 
Federal caseworkers would have to be 
hired by the Government to fan out 
across the land and check on eligibility 
of millions of people applying for bene- 
fits. 

Mr. President, there is very little mys- 
tery about why the welfare rolls in this 
country keep going up every year. I be- 
lieve the reason can be found in one of 
the basic precepts of the welfare state— 
that there should be no connection be- 
tween work and income. Our welfare lib- 
erals seem to work on the assumption 
that the Government owes everybody a 
living. We would be far better off if we 
merely guaranteed everybody an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. But when welfare 
payments get to the point where they 
are higher than what the people of little 
skill and low productive capacity can 
earn in wages there will be no effort on 
the part of the welfare recipients to find 
work. 

I have already mentioned the kind of 
trouble that is visited upon almost any- 
one who has the temerity nowadays to 
question the operation or the validity of 
the welfare programs. Several years 
ago—in 1962 to be exact—two congres- 
sional appropriations committees or- 
dered a sample study of the welfare case- 
load in the District of Columbia. The 
study was directed and staffed by the 
Controller General’s Office and it found 
that 59 percent of the welfare recipients 
were not eligible for the benefits they 
were getting. But, of course, when a na- 
tional study was undertaken—this time 
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staffed by state welfare departments—it 
was reported that everything was all 
right and the incidence of ineligibility 
were insignificant. Mr. President, that 
conclusion insults the intelligence of the 
Members of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. I believe the national per- 
centage of ineligibility perhaps does not 
reach the 59 percent discovered in the 
District of Columbia but I believe it is 
high enough to be very significant in a 
dollars and cents way to every American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I have repeatedly en- 
couraged committees of Congress to fer- 
ret out problems involving waste and in- 
efficiency in the Defense Department but 
urged that such studies by committees 
concerned with Government expendi- 
tures be extended to other parts of the 
Federal budget, especially those involved 
in welfare. But it seems that those Mem- 
bers of Congress who are so determined 
to show examples of extravagance and 
cost overruns and similar costly irregu- 
larities in military procurement have vir- 
tually no appetite for examining how our 
taxpayers’ money is spent in the more 
than 1,300 assistance programs operated 
by the Government. It strikes me that 
sometime soon such an examination will 
be forced upon the Congress by rebel- 
lious taxpayers. 

Mr. President, we have heard many 
times in the past about a possible revolt 
on the part of the taxpayers. Be that as 
it may, I believe we are closer to that 
kind of insurrection than ever before. 
And we cannot forever go on cutting the 
amounts needed for our Defense Depart- 
ment in an effort to pacify angry citi- 
zens. Especially we cannot continue such 
cuts in the face of a staggering and grow- 
ing Soviet arms buildup. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going to have to look in the 
direction where most of our taxpayers’ 
money is going and figure out what can 
be done about it. And I, for one, believe 
that the answer does not lie in the ap- 
proval of a $5 billion program to create 
150,000 public service jobs in the next 4 
years. This proposal, which was passed 
in the Congress recently, is no answer to 
the unemployment problem or the prob- 
lem of continued inflation. 

I believe we must go to fundamentals 
no matter how difficult that might be. 
I think we have to lay aside our partisan- 
ship as well as our timidity with regard 
to interfering with social engineering 
problems. I think we must face the re- 
ality that our welfare rolls are doubling 
and tripling at a time when inflation is 
continuing and Government revenues are 
shrinking. I believe for the first time we 
must credit the idea of a runaway budg- 
et. I believe our deficit financing, like 
our welfare systems, is beginning to feed 
upon itself and is becoming almost un- 
manageable. Here again I wish to point 
out that no amount of tampering with 
the defense budget will fix this problem. 
Again, we have to look to the area where 
most of our money is going and find out 
what we can do about it. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I believe 
we must acknowledge that, right or 
wrong, we have created a Frankenstein 
monster with our years of openhanded 
and unquestioning pandering to the wel- 
fare state. 
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GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
BROILER INDUSTRY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
attention was called to an address deliv- 
ered by Frank Frazier, executive vice 
president of the National Broiler Coun- 
cil, at the National Association of Farm 
Broadcasters summer meeting on June 
28, at Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Frazier gave an outstanding ad- 
dress on the growing importance of the 
broiler industry in the United States. 
Speaking as one who represents a State 
that is one of the Nation’s top broiler 
producers, I personally take great pride 
in the tremendous success story of this 
industry. It truly represents American 
free enterprise at its best. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Frazier’s address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROILERS AND THE SOUTHLAND 

By far the most popular exhibit at the 
National Agricultural Fair held in Portugal 
earlier this month was the one which fea- 
tured what was called “the modern miracle 
of food production.” 

We have learned the exhibit was so out- 
standing it attracted up to 20,000 people a 
day . . . farmers, homemakers, high govern- 
ment officials . . . it was the favorite of all. 

The exhibit was sponsored by the USDA's 
Foreign Agricultural Service in cooperation 
with the U.S. Feed Grains Council, the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, and the National 
Renderers Association. The miracle it re- 
vealed was the story of how America’s broiler 
industry has combined advanced technology 
with automation and modern business man- 


agement to make chicken, the luxury meat 
of former years, today’s best meat buy. 
By adopting many of the techniques pio- 


neered by the American broiler industry, 
chicken has already become an excellent buy 
in Portugal, selling for 43 cents a pound in 
comparison to 80 cents for beef and $1.07 
for pork. It should therefore come as no 
surprise to learn the people in Portugal have 
quadrupled the consumption of broilers in 
the past decade, going from 2.9 pouncs per 
capita in 1960 to 13.2 pounds in 1970. 

Just a year ago at the NAFB meeting in 
Washington, D.C., many of you saw the new 
movie “Chicken—American Style” which 
tells the story of this modern miracle in 
food production, and you will be glad to 
know the sound track has been translated 
into Spanish so the film could be shown at 
the recent fair in Portugal. 

Yes, farm broadcasters are not only fa- 
miliar with this miracle, but as it unfolded 
over the years, you kept your listeners and 
viewers abreast of its development. 

You have told them the man hours per 
1000 broilers produced declined from 250 in 
1940 to 15 in 1969, largely as a result of 
increased mechanization and larger flock 
sizes. 

You have told them of new discoveries in 
genetics and nutrition that reduced the 
amount of feed required to produce a pound 
of live broiler from 4 pounds in 1940 to 2.1 
pounds today, and the growing period from 
13 weeks to eight and a half weeks. 

You have told your listeners about better 
health programs which have reduced mor- 
tality to less than 5 percent, whereas 20 to 
25 percent mortality was not uncommon 
during World War II. 

As thought leaders in American agricul- 
ture, you have applauded the milestones of 
progress which made it possible for the 
broiler industry to improve quality, and al- 
though faced with rising prices, cut costs 
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50 percent in the 21-year period from 1948 
to 1969. 

With a record like this to our credit, it’s 
understandable that Dr. Max Brunk, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at Cornell University, 
would call the broiler industry “the world’s 
most advanced system of food production.” 
And that’s why hundreds of agricultural 
leaders from all over the world have come 
to America, studied our methods and then 
returned to launch their own modern broiler 
operations ... operations created in the 
image of those they saw in the United States. 
Before I go any further I would like to ex- 
press the appreciation of the U.S. broiler 
industry to you farm broadcasters for your 
excellent cooperation in telling this dramatic 
and important story to the American public. 

The American consumers have also re- 
sponded enthusiastically to this new indus- 
try and made it possible to rapidly expand 
production to the level of 38 pounds per 
capita ...ten times that of World War 
II . . . a record without parallel in any other 
major phase of American agriculture. 

I'm sure you would agree such a record 
could not have been achieved unless the 
broiler industry had been doing a lot of 
things right. But as it unfolded I wonder 
if we didn’t talk more about chickens than 
about the people who made it a reality. 

To get into this discussion of the people 
engaged in the broiler industry, let’s first 
take a look at where they are located. Some 
84 percent of the nation’s 3 billion bird 
broiler crop are produced in ten states: 
Georgia, Arkansas, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Maryland, Texas, Delaware, Cali- 
fornia, and Maine. 

Broilers were grown on 35,100 farms in 
these 10 states, according to the 1964 cen- 
sus. By forming a business partnership with 
their contractors, broilers became a new 
source of income for these farmers, gave a 
favorable return in comparison to other crops, 
and enabled many farmers to not only stay 
on small family farms, but to also add mod- 
ern convenience to make life easier and more 
pleasant. Broilers also provided the means 
to diversify into dairying, beef cattle or other 
crops. Yes, there is truth to the statement 
that “broilers put green grass on the red 
hills of Georgia.” 

While I'm sure all in the broiler industry, 
including growers, would like to have a bet- 
ter income, the fact remains that broilers 
over a period of years have been producing 
a reasonable return on the growers’ invest- 
ment of capital and labor. Claims that pro- 
ducers receive a minus fourteen cents an 
hour for raising broilers are not true, and 
growers have every reason and right to ques- 
tion the motives of those who spread such 
false information. 

Good growers play a vitally important part 
in the integrated system of broiler produc- 
tion. Even so, they provide only about 25 per- 
cent of the man hours needed to produce and 
process 2 broiler. The other 75 percent comes 
from those employed in the hatchery, feed 
mill or processing plant, facilities that are in 
close proximity to growers they service. 

To bring this point into somewhat sharper 
focus and give you a more accurate fix on 
its magnitude, there are an estimated 372,500 
people, in addition to growers, who are en- 
gaged in integrated broiler operations in just 
the four top broiler states, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and North Carolina. 

These people have new jobs created by the 
growth of the broiler industry during your 
lifetime and mine. For the most part they 
live in small towns and represent a greatly 
needed multi-million dollar payroll ...a 
payroll brought to rural areas because 
chicken was sold in distant cities like New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, or Los Angeles ...a 
payroll that has pumped new vigor into the 
economic lifeblood of hundreds of rural towns 
and communities. Is there a better example 
of rural area development with private capi- 
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tal than exemplified today by the broiler in- 
dustry? 

But this story doesn't stop with people who 
are a direct part of the structure of an in- 
tegrated operation. Remember the earnings 
of these people are used to buy groceries, 
pay the doctor’s bill or build better roads, 
schools and hospitals. 

Another important way the modern broil- 
er industry affects thousands of additional 
people reaches far beyond the locality where 
the birds are produced and processed, and 
I am of course referring to goods and serv- 
ices needed to operate our production line: 
the corn from Iowa, the soybeans from Illi- 
nois, the medications from New York or the 
equipment from Chicago. 

As you see, untold hundreds of thousands 
of people are now involved in this modern 
miracle in food production, and when you 
consider the price of chicken in the super- 
market, certainly the 205 million consumers 
in this country are also beneficiaries. 

If you take all the achievements we've 
been talking about and put them together, 
they add up to just one thing: increased 
productivity by people and of chickens ... 
under the free enterprise system which made 
possible the opportunity to.create the world’s 
most advanced system of food production. 
Partnership from hatching eggs to the ready- 
to-cook chicken is essential to achieving 
greater productivity in a structure called 
“vertical integration.” However I believe a 
more appropriate term would be “the sys- 
tems concept,” which is widely used in other 
phases of our economy. For broilers, the 
performance of the total system provides 
the resources for each of its segments: 
hatching, growing, and processing. And the 
total system can be no stronger than its 
weakest link. 

35 years ago, about 5 cents a pound was 
required to get chickens from the farm to a 
terminal market. Today, less than a penny 
a pound is needed to get live broilers to the 
processing plant and about a cent and a 
half to get the eviscerated bird to the ter- 
minal market. My point is this: the overall 
performance of an integrated broiler opera- 
tion can and has resulted in entirely new 
economic alignments within the system, and 
this greater efficiency has made it possible 
to contract with growers in Alabama who 
feed corn from Iowa and soybeans from Illi- 
nois to broilers that are sold to housewives 
in Chicago. 

The merit of this “systems concept” has 
yet to be fully studied and understood. And 
it seems to be just human nature “to be 
down on what you are not up on.” Para- 
doxically, our most outspoken critics come 
from outside the industry. 

Right or wrong, we are in a period of 
change. But will the changes that are ahead 
“kill the goose that laid the golden egg,” or 
will they open the door to even greater prog- 
ress in the future? The answer might well 
grow out of the current debate over farm 
policy. Low farm prices are adding heat to 
the debate and momentum to change. 

Broiler prices have also been low in recent 
months. But under the systems concept (or 
vertical integration), it was to the enlight- 
ened self-interest of the integrator to help 
shield his growers from a major part of the 
effect of low prices. This situation has a 
political sidelight. In recent months when 
swine producers were flooding USDA and 
Capitol Hill with pleas for government help, 
broiler growers were understandably silent, 
because under the systems concept they were 
shielded from most of the effects of low 
broiler prices. 

Low prices have been experienced from 
time to time over past years by the broiler 
industry. And we have learned we have had 
to go through the valleys to have an oppor- 
tunity to scale the higher peaks ahead. The 
answer to our price difficulties of recent 
months will come not from the halls of Con- 
gress or USDA but from the market places all 
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over America. The systems concept which 
grew out of our production orientation pro- 
vides the framework for developing new 
marketing opportunities and for quickly 
translating such opportunities back to pro- 
duction. 

In closing, may I remind you that the 
modern broiler industry came into being 
back in the early Thirties, a period of depres- 
sion for rural America. Government pro- 
grams were offered as the panacea for the ills 
of that era. One of the principal crops af- 
fected was cotton. I have great admiration 
for the battle cotton farmers and their lead- 
ers have staged to hold on to their markets 
as man-made fibers came forth to take over 
better than 50 percent of the total fiber mar- 
ket. But, significantly, even at the risk of 
oversimplification, I would point out that to- 
day the gross farm income from broilers jn 
North Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and Ala- 
bama is more than 25 percent greater than 
the farm income from cotton in those states. 
There has never been a price support or 
production control program for broilers. Is 
it therefore not fair to ask which farmer 
over the years got the best deal, the one who 
tied his future to a government program or 
the one who identified with the modern 
systems concept? The way you answer this 
question today may well shape policies which 
determine the future destiny of American 
agriculture! 


THE LIFE AND SERVICE OF 
SENATOR DODD 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
learned of the passing of former Senator 
Thomas Dodd, of Connecticut. At this 
time of sorrow, I extend to all of his loved 
ones my most sincere sympathy. 

Senator Dodd will be remembered by 
the U.S. Senate. On many occasions, he 
took the floor of the Senate and, in his 
speech, with force and clarity, spoke out 
for our country. Senator Dodd was a 
patriot. He gave no comfort to the 
enemies of our country. He understood 
the evils of international communism, 
and his voice and his infiuence were al- 
ways used to combat that evil. Senator 
Dodd was not a stranger to controversy, 
yet, through it all, he retained a host of 
friends. 


ARMED SERVICES SHOULD ACT TO 
PROTECT SERVICEMEN’S FIRST 
AMENDMENT RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, because of 
the central importance of the first 
amendment to all American citizens and 
to the vitality of our Republic, I want to 
call the Senate’s attention to a recent 
situation involving the application of the 
first amendment to our servicemen. 

On June 7, 1971, I was informed that 
the base commander at the Bolling Air 
Force Base, D.C., had denied a service- 
man’s request to distribute on base cer- 
tain reprints from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, These reprints included remarks 
made by a Congressman to the House of 
Representatives critical of U.S. policy in 
Southeast. Asia. It is my understanding 
that refusal to permit distribution of 
these remarks was based primarily upon 
the base commander’s determination 
that they would constitute a threat to 
the morale of servicemen stationed at 
Bolling and to the accomplishment of 
the Air Force’s mission. 

Disturbed over the report of this de- 
cision, I wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
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the Air Force on June 11, 1971, request- 
ing an Official inquiry as to the basis for 
the Bolling decision and for a report on 
the Air Force’s rules and procedures gov- 
erning first amendment rights of service- 
men. In that letter I expressed two prin- 
cipal concerns: First, the effect of this 
decision on servicemen’s first amend- 
ment rights; and second, the implica- 
tions of the decision for the right of 
Congressmen to make known their views 
on issues of the day to the public. I ex- 
pressed to the Secretary my opinion that 
it would be adverse to the morale of the 
fine men who serve our country in uni- 
form if they discovered that fundamental 
constitutional freedoms are denied them 
by the very Government to whose service 
they are committed. 

On June 28, 1971, the Air Force replied 
to my inquiry. I was pleased to learn that 
the original decision refusing permission 
to distribute the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reprint at Bolling had been reversed. The 
servicemen involved were allowed to dis- 
tribute the Congressman’s remarks out- 
Side a dining hall on the base, June 30, 
July 1, and 2. According to my informa- 
tion this distribution took place without 
any interference to the regular operations 
at the Bolling Base. No evidence has been 
brought to my attention that this peace- 
ful activity affected the morale of our 
fine servicemen on that base. Those who 
distributed the Congressman’s remarks 
were careful not to litter the area where 
they were passing out their material. In 
other words, the exercise of constitution- 
ally protected first amendment rights at 
Bolling Air Force Base resulted in ab- 
solutely no threat nor interference with 
the military activities at that base. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised at 
these results. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of our young people, 
in and out of uniform, are peace-loving, 
law-abiding citizens. Even those who 
may disagree with various Government 
policies have, for the most part, demon- 
strated their commitment to the peace- 
ful resolution of political and social con- 
flicts. This is just what the Founding 
Fathers contemplated when they drafted 
the first amendment’s guarantee of free 
speech. While I do not share the views 
of those servicemen at Bolling Air Force 
Base who are critical of American policy 
in Vietnam, I feel bound by the principles 
of the first amendment to defend their 
right to express peacefully their views. 

The incident at Bolling Air Force Base 
is not the first time this matter has been 
brought to my attention. The Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
has unfortunately received a number of 
similar reports describing obstacles to 
the exercise of first amendment rights 
by servicemen. In one case, a request for 
permission to distribute copies of the 
Declaration of Independence was turned 
down as was another request to distribute 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In many of these cases, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights has 
submitted inquiries to the armed services 
requesting investigations and, where 
proper, a vindication of servicemen’s first 
amendment rights. In each instance in 
which the subcommittee has made in- 
quiry, the original refusal has been re- 
versed and the distribution permitted. 
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It is extremely undesirable for the first 
amendment rights of servicemen to be 
conditioned on congressional interven- 
tion. The delays which necessarily attend 
a congressional inquiry of a particular 
factual situation often mean that the 
first amendment is put into “cold stor- 
age,” even if the issue is ultimately re- 
solved in favor of free expression. 

While the Air Force replied with rea- 
sonable dispatch to my recent inquiry 
concerning Bolling Air Force Base, nearly 
3 weeks passed between the date of the 
original request for distribution and final 
permission to distribute. Even a delay of 
3 weeks can chill the meaning of the first 
amendment. In one case, it took 8 months 
before the military responded to the sub- 
committee’s inquiry, and fully 13 months 
between the original refusal and eventual 
distribution. 

Congressional supervision as a means 
of protecting effectively servicemen’s first 
amendment rights is also undesirable be- 
cause the armed services must themselves 
secure and protect this right. They must 
review their existing rules and procedures 
affecting the serviceman’s exercise of 
first amendment rights. The rules and 
regulations must be intelligible and rea- 
sonable. It is also essential that the pro- 
cedures established for disposing of 
grievances insure a fair and speedy reso- 
lution of complaints. In the first instance, 
the armed services themselves must ac- 
cept responsibility as the protector of 
servicemen’s constitutional rights. 

In summary, Mr. President, I call upon 
each branch of the armed services to re- 
view its rules and procedures with a view 
toward enabling those citizens who serve 
our Nation in uniform with such distinc- 
tion to benefit from the liberties which 
were secured to us all by our Constitu- 
tion. Unless special attention is given to 
this matter by the armed services, I am 
greatly concerned that many young 
Americans in service will come to believe 
that those great principles for which our 
Republic has so proudly and wisely stood 
and for which they are asked to lay down 
their lives are simply idyllic paper prom- 
ises without meaning for their day-to- 
day lives. Such a result is neither a nec- 
essary corollary of a strong, effective 
Defense Establishment nor a good omen 
for the future of our great country. 


COAL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1969 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, on October 
2, 1969, in regard to the then pending 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act—Pub- 
lic Law 91-173—I said: 

I commend the committee for its concern 
for the welfare of our Nation's coal miners. 
However, one provision of the bill, eliminat- 
ing the distinction between gassy and non- 
gassy mines, will have a disastrous effect on 
the small mine operators and miners of the 
Appalachian region while not making any 
contribution to improving safety conditions. 


On July 1, 1971, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, a newspaper noted for its liberal 


views, published an editorial criticizing 
the failings of the act both in the illogic 
of its legislative intent in some sections, 
and its implementation. The first para- 
graph reads: 
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For some reason or other, the new mine 
safety law doesn’t appear to be working very 
well. It was supposed to save lives, yet more 
miners are dying in the mines this year 
than died before the law was passed. It 
wasn’t supposed to put mines out of opera- 
tion and miners out of work, but that’s what 
it is doing. 


In that same speech on the floor of the 
Senate, I said: 

As a Senator from a State which has ap- 
proximately 1,000 small mines (only 32 of 
which are gassy) and a great many miners 
who derive their living from these mines, I 
want an effective coal mine safety bill. If the 
elimination of the gassy/nongassy distinc- 
tion would make any contribution to improv- 
ing unsafe conditions in our mines I would 
favor it, But as my colleague, Senator Cooper 
recently pointed out, between 1952 and 1969 
there were only 52 explosions in non-gassy 
mines: Only four were fatal, and in each 
of the fatal cases the explosion was caused 
by open flames (matches, cigarette lighter 
or open lamps) resulting from violation of 
existing laws. In other words, these were ex- 
plosions that could have been avoided by 
enforcement of existing laws, and would 
not have been averted by the proposed 
changes in the law. 


In commenting further on the act’s 
mandate to small and large, gassy and 
nongassy mines the Courier-Journal 
said: 

It does not make sense to require an oper- 
ator to install ventilating equipment that 
pulls so much air through the mine that it 
stirs up dust and dries out the mine, making 
it more dangerous, not safer for the men 
working in it, and it does not make much 
sense to require costly methane-detecting 
devices, and time-consuming methane tests, 
in non-gassy mines located above the water 
table where methane gas almost never is 
found. 


Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
read the editorial. I believe it to be an 
excellent summation of the inherent in- 
equities of the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act and those arising out of its 
enforcement. 

Because of the lives lost and the jobs 
cancelled, I can take no pleasure in my 
predictions. However, I am reminded of 
Byron when he said: 

Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe, 
sadder than owl-songs or the midnight blast; 
is that portentous phrase, “I told you so.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Courier-Journal editorial of July 1, 1971, 
and my remarks of October 2, 1969, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal, July 1, 1971] 

Mine Law Isn’r WORKING AS PLANNED 

For some reason or other, the new mine- 
safety law doesn't appear to be working very 
well. It was supposed to save lives, yet more 
miners are dying in the mines this year than 
died before the law was passed. It wasn't 
supposed to put mines out of operation and 
miners out of work, but that’s what it is 
doing. 

Small mines are shutting down at an 
alarming rate, as staff writer Kyle Vance 
noted in Sunday’s Courier-Journal & Times. 
In one Eastern Kentucky county alone the 
number of employed miners has dropped one- 
third in the past year. This is not only hurt- 
ing the economy. It is having the unfortu- 
nate side-effect of driving small operators 
wom deep mining into the more destruc- 
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tive practice of strip-mining. Strip mines are 
not bothered by the numerous regulations 
that are applied to make underground mines 
safe. 

Where the fault lies is a matter of wide 
disagreement. Safety advocates insist that 
small mines forced to close because of trouble 
with the safety law shouldn’t have been in 
operation, and that mines that can’t meet 
the law's standards aren't fit places for men 
to work. They may have a point, although 
the safety record of the small mines prior to 
the law's passage was in some respects better 
than that of the large mines that are con- 
tinuing to operate. 

But small-mine operators also appear to 
have a case in their objections both to some 
of the new regulations and to the way they 
are being enforced. A group of them has filed 
a suit in federal court challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the entire act. This, of 
course, is a matter for the courts to decide. 
But there seem to be serious questions about 
the consistency with which the law is being 
enforced, and the common sense of some of 
its provisions when applied to small mines. 


ERRATIC, UNEVEN ENFORCEMENT 


It certainly doesn’t make any sense to re- 
quire an operator to install 18-inch toilet 
seats in a mine that is just 30 inches high. 
(One Pike County operator tells of buying 
$720 worth of such toilets, though he knew 
they could not be used by the miners.) It 
does not make sense to require operators to 
install air-directing curtains across passage- 
ways so that motor operators must drive 
through them blind, and possibly collide with 
something on the other side. 

It does not make sense to require an op- 
erator to install ventilating equipment that 
pulls so much air through the mine that it 
stirs up dust and dries out the mine, making 
it more dangerous, not safer for the men 
working in it. And it does not make much 
sense to require costly methane-detecting 
devices, and time-consuming methane tests, 
in non-gassy mines located above the water 
table where methane gas almost never is 
found, 

But perhaps the worst feature of the new 
law is the way that it is being enforced. The 
criticisms from both operators and miners 
on this score are becoming too numerous to 
discount entirely. When two different sets 
of mine inspectors give an operator two con- 
flicting sets of instructions on two consecu- 
tive inspection visits, the operator is caught 
in the middle. Yet one operator after another 
can tell of instances in which he has been 
penalized, shut down or fined by one in- 
spector for doing what another inspector told 
him to do, or of losing valuable time chang- 
ing an installation ordered by one inspector 
in order to meet the demands of a second 
inspector. 

Some operators charge that “the heat is 
on from Washington” because of the small- 
mine disaster at Hyden last December in 
which 38 men were killed, and that inspectors 
are nitpicking in order to show they are 
doing their jobs. Others claim that the law 
was written to order for big mines, and is not 
flexible enough to be applied to small opera- 
tions. Still others say that the flexibility of 
the law, designed to make it apply to any 
type of mine, leaves too much to the dis- 
cretion of the individual inspector. 

It is impossible for the layman to know 
where the truth rests. But there is evidence 
that there is too much variance in the appli- 
cation of the law by the inspectors. The 
Bureau of Mines owes it to both its own 
over-worked inspectors and the harried oper- 
ators to see that the inspectors are thor- 
oughly familiar with the law, and know how 
to enforce it uniformly. If the inspectors 
can’t agree among themselves on what con- 
stitutes safe equipment, installation and op- 
eration, the operator is put in an impossible 
position. 

Furthermore, the operator—as well as his 
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miners—has a right to know that the in- 
spector judging his mine is qualified and 
competent. But how can he have any con- 
fidence in a Bureau whose procedures made 
it possible to hire as an inspector a man 
such as Ernest “Red” Hoskins? 

Mr. Hoskins is undoubtedly an experi- 
enced miner, with 21 years underground. He 
thus met the Bureau's apparently-overriding 
requirement for employment as an in- 
spector. But he was also a foreman in the 
Finley mine where the improper use of il- 
legal explosives has been blamed for the 
death of those 38 miners last winter. And as 
House committee chairman Carl Perkins said 
during recent hearings into the mine disas- 
ter, Mr. Hoskins either knew that illegal 
explosives were being used and did nothing 
to prevent their use, or should have known 
and was negligent in not making sure safe 
practices were followed. 

By resigning voluntarily from his in- 
spector’s post, Mr. Hoskins has shown a more 
sensitive regard for public opinion than did 
the men who hired him. But the fact that 
he was hired in the first place, and consid- 
ered capable of enforcing safety laws effi- 
ciently and fairly, gives the public cause to 
wonder at the general quality of both federal 
inspectors and inspections. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR Cook 


Mr. Coox. Mr. President, much has been 
said since the Farmington, W. Va., disaster 
of last year about the need for a stricter 
Federal coal mine safety law. During the 
same period, rising concern over the preva- 
lence in coal miners of pneumoconiosis, or 
black lung, has created a similar demand for 
stricter mine health laws. 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has reported out a strong bill containing 
both health and safety features. I commend 
the committee for its concern for the welfare 
of our Nation’s coal miners. However, one 
provision of the bill, eliminating the current 
distinction between gassy and non-gassy 
mines, will have a disastrous effect on the 
small mine operators and miners of the 
Appalachian region while not making any 
contribution to improving safety conditions. 
The overwhelming majority of mines in 
Kentucky are both small and non-gassy. 

Historically, cries have been made by 
businessmen about various social legislation, 
such as wage and hour laws, that the effect 
of enacting such new measures would be to 
drive the owner out of business. It is true 
that the small operators (a small operator 
owns a mine which employs fourteen or 
fewer miners) of my State and ites seems 
States are making essentially this argument 
against the provision in the committee bill 
which would eliminate the gassy—non-gassy 
distinction. As I have said, this argument 
has been used to impede the progress of 
valuable social legislation in the past, but 
this is not the case with this argument as 
applied to the attempt to eliminate the dis- 
tinction between gassy and non-gassy mines. 

What is the effect of eliminating the dis- 
tinction? Under the current law, gassy mines 
are required to use ble equipment, 
that is, equipment which is covered so that 
sparks will not ignite any gas which might 
be present. Permissible equipment is not now 
required in mines which are classified non- 
gassy. Elimination of the distinction would 
require operators of the non-gassy mines to 
purchase permissible equipment at a cost 
small operators argue would be prohibitive. 
I have studied the figures and assessed the 
economic impact of such action and I agree 
with their conclusion. 

As a Senator from a State which has sp- 
proximately 1,000 small mines—only 32 of 
which are gassy—and a great many miners 
who derive their living from these mines, I 
want an effective coal mine safety bill, If the 
elimination of the gassy—non-gassy distinc- 
tion would make any contribution to Improv- 
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ing unsafe conditions in our mines I would 
favor it. But as my colleague, Senator Cooper, 
recently pointed out, between 1952 and 1969 
there were only 52 explosions in non-gassy 
mines: only four were fatal, and in each of 
the fatal cases the explosion was caused by 
open flames (matches, cigarette lighter or 
open lamps) resulting from violation of 
existing laws. In other words, these were ex- 
plosions that could have been avoided by 
enforcement of existing laws, and would 
not have been averted by the proposed 
changes in the law. Senator Cooper further 
pointed out that during the same period 
there have been 381 explosions, killing 374 
miners and injuring 427 in mines classified 
as gassy. 

My senior colleague from Kentucky yester- 
day placed in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Aug. 23, 1969 edition of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal supporting preservation 
of the gassy-non-gassy distinction. In a let- 
ter I mailed to all Senators on September 5, I 
included that editorial which describes very 
well the fallacy of the argument that safety 
requires elimination of the distinction. As I 
pointed out at that time, the Courier-Journal 
is. not a business-oriented newspaper. It is 
concerned, as all of us are, about preserving 
one of the few remaining employers in the 
poverty-ridden Appalachian areas of our 
country. It would seem to be the height of 
inconsistency to advocate measures designed 
to alleviate the plight of the Appalachian 
poor and then support a provision which 
might significantly increase the unemploy- 
ment rolls in the same région. 

I support the amendments to S. 2917 of- 
fered by my senior colleague including, of 
course, the preservation of the current dis- 
tinction betwen gassy and non-gassy mines. 
The distinction must be maintained not 
solely for the economic benefit of the small 
operators of Kentucky, but also to preserve 
the over 100,000 jobs either in or related to 
the mines which might be lost by enacting 


into law a provision making no contribution 
to improving safety in small non-gassy mines. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. JOSEPH E. 
O'LEARY 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express regret-at the departure of Col. 
Joseph E. O'Leary as Chief Liaison Officer 
of the Senate for the Department of the 
Army. 

Colonel O'Leary plans to retire from 
the Army, and his last day of duty here 
will be July 31, 1971. I know other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, who know and respect 
Colonel O'Leary, join me in saluting him 
for a job well done. 

Colonel O'Leary, in the 2 years that he 
has served as head of the Army liaison 
office here, has won widespread apprecia- 
tion all over Capitol Hill for the out- 
standing performance of his duty. 

I have personally come to know Coionel 
O'Leary as an officer of great capabilities 
and intelligence. He has proven himself 
to be a valuable asset to the work of my 
office in handling constituent problems 
involving the U.S. Army. Every senatorial 
office receives a great number of distress 
signals from servicemen or their families. 
Often they are very severe and of an 
emergency nature. Of course, like other 
Senators, I am always anxious to provide 
assistance or relief in every way possible. 

In my association with the Army li- 
aison office, Colonel O'Leary always stood 
ready to take the situation in hand and 
provide whatever information and serv- 
ice my office required, consistent with the 
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law and regulations. His reports were al- 
ways prompt, thorough, and courteous. 
In pursuing a matter at my request, he 
has been aggressive and firm and always 
anxious tc be of assistance. 

I will sorely miss the association I have 
had with Colonel O’Leary, both on a per- 
sonal and professional basis, and I take 
this opportunity to wish him every fu- 
ture success and happiness in his retire- 
ment from the Army. 

I ak unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of Colonel O'Leary. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Cou. JOSEPH E. O'LEARY, CHIEF SENATE LIAISON 
DIVISION OFFICE, CHIEF, LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Colonel O'Leary will retire from the United 
States Army in July of this year with credit 
for 29 years in the service of his country. 
He entered the Army in October 1942 from 
Texas A & M University, College Station, 
Texas, where he was awarded a Bachelors 
Degree. Although, he had served as a Major 
in the ROTC Cadet Corps, he was required, 
along with his fellow graduates, to attend 
the Infantry Officers Candidate School at 
Fort Benning before being commissioned. 
Colonel O'Leary graduated number one in 
his class and was assigned to Fort Benning 
as a member of the 124th Infantry, the school 
troops bridgade. In 1944 he attended the Ad- 
vanced Infantry Officers Course at Benning 
and in early 1945 he completed the Command 
and General Staff College course at Ft. Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Following this he was trans- 
ferred to the 41st Infantry Division in the 
Pacific Theater where he participated in the 
Southern Philippines campaign. 

When World War II ended he was assigned 
to the 24th Infantry Division in Japan and 
for the next two years served as Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commanding General, 24th In- 
fantry Division. Now holding the rank of 
Captain, he greeted with enthusiasm the 
first boatload of dependents to arrive in 
Japan, for among the passengers was his 
fiance, Miss Rosemary Walker, daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. I. G. Walker, also stationed 
in Japan. Captain O'Leary and Miss Walker 
were married in Kyoto in September 1946. 
Two sons and two daughters blessed this 
marriage; Joseph E. III, now serving as a 1st 
Lt. in the 172d Infantry, Terry O. Dittman, 
married to David Dittman and living in An- 
chorage, Alaska with daughters Danny and 
Dana; Kathleen who is a high schoo] senior 
and an employee of Senator Mike Gravel of 
Alaska; and Michael who attends school in 
Alexandria. 

Colonel O'Leary finished his tour in Japan 
as a battalion commander in the 19th In- 
fantry Regiment. Upon his return to the 
United States he was assigned as an instruc- 
tor In the Junior ROTC Program for four 
high schools in St. Joseph, Missouri. With 
the outbreak of the Korean War, he became 
an advisor to the Korean Army, serving in 
Korea from October 1950 until March 1952. 
He participated in six campaigns with the 
30th Regiment, 9th Division ROK and served 
as the director of training at the Korean In- 
fantry Officer Candidate School. For the next 
three years he served in the Pentagon in 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff G-2 
(Intelligence). From June 1955 until 1958 
he served in the Intelligence Division of the 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE), Paris, France. Returning to the 
United States he was assigned to the Staff 
of the Command and General Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth where he received an 
award as outstanding instructor from the 
Commandant, the then Major General Har- 
rold K. Johnston. 

For the next 39 months, Colonel O'Leary 
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commanded units of the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion at Fort Riley, Kansas, and was cited by 
Major General Jonothan O. Seaman for out- 
standing performance as Deputy Commander 
and later Commander of the 16th Infantry. 
He served seven months in Germany during 
the ist Division's participation in the rein- 
forcing of US Troops in Western Europe and 
Berlin. 

While in Europe he received orders for 
Vietnam. He arrived in MACY in June 1964 
and was assigned as the Senior Advisor to the 
Province Chief of Go Cong Province in the 
Mekong Delta, at a time when 95 percent of 
this province was controlled by the Viet 
Cong. Eight months later this contro] had 
been reduced to 60 percent and Colonel 
O'Leary was again cited for outstanding serv- 
ice by General Westmoreland. He was as- 
signed to Saigon and served the remaining 
portion of his tour in the Office of J-3 (Op- 
erations) where he was once again cited for 
outstanding performance. 

He attended the Army War College at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, in 1965 and 
1966 and during this same period received 
his Masters Degree in International Relations 
from George Washington University. 

He assumed Command of the 172d Infantry 
Brigade (Mechanized) at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, in July 1966 and was cited for out- 
standing leadership by Major General J. 
Folda, the C.G. of U.S. Army Alaska. During 
1967 and 1968 he served as the G-3 (Opera- 
tions) officer, U.S. Army Alaska and was again 
cited for outstanding performance by Major 
General Kelly Lemon who was then C.G., 
USARAL. 

In December 1968 he received word of his 
forthcoming assignment as the Chief of the 
Senate Liaison, Office of the Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, and has served in that position 
since July 1969. 

Colonel O'Leary has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit with cluster, the Bronze Star 
Medal, the Air Medal, the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal, the American Campaign Medal, 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, the 
World War II Victory Medal, the Army of 
Occupation Medal (Japan), the Korean Serv- 
ice. Medal, the Armed Forces Expeditionary 
Medal, the Combat Infantryman’s Badge (two 
awards), the Expert Infantryman’s Badge, 
the Republic of Korea Presidential Unit 
Citation Badge, the Chungmu Military Serv- 
ice Medal with Gold Star from the Korean 
Government, the Distinguished Military 
Service Medal from the Korean Army, the 
Vietnamese Medal of Honor, first class, the 
Vietnam Service Medal, and the Vietnam 
Campaign Medal. 

Colonel O’Leary intends to remain in the 
Washington area as a consultant and will 
reside at 416 -Underhill Place, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22305. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. RICHARD L. 
HOPPING, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, at its 74th 
annual congress in Houston, Tex., re- 
cently, the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation, an organization representing a 
majority of the Nation’s 18,000 practic- 
ing optometrists, installed a native 
Ohioan, Dr. Richard L. Hopping, as its 
president. 

As an optometrist in his native city of 
Dayton, Ohio, he has been closely iden- 
tified with public health and commu- 
nity affairs since he opened his practice 
following his graduation from Southern 
College of Optometry in 1952. In addi- 
tion to his work with such organizations 
as the United Appeal, Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, the Big Brother’s Association, 
and other civic betterment organizations, 
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this outstanding health care practitioner 
has also been a consultant to the Good- 
will Industries Subnormal Vision Clinic; 
a member of the medical advisory com- 
mittee of the State department of pub- 
lic welfare; a director of the United 
Cerebral Palsy organization; and on the 
boards of the Council for Retarded Chil- 
dren and the Montgomery County Men- 
tal Hygiene Association. His list of hon- 
ors is long and impressive, including 
designations as “Outstanding Young 
Man of the Year” by the Dayton Jaycees 
in 1960; and “Outstanding Optometrist 
of the Year” in 1962, an honor conferred 
by his own peers in the Ohio Optometric 
Association. 

Dedicated work for the cause of good 
vision has resulted in Doctor Hopping’s 
involvement in virtually every commit- 
tee activity and every elective position in 
his local, State, and national professional 
societies and as a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Optometry. These years of 
hard work have brought to Doctor Hop- 
ping the opportunity to serve as the top 
elected leader of the third largest orga- 
nization of independently prescribing 
health professionals in the United States, 
the American Optometric Association. 

I know I speak for the people of Ohio 
when I extend heartiest congratulations 
to Dr. Richard L. Hopping as he under- 
takes this challenging new position. We 
wish him well in his continuing effort to 
bring better vision care to all Americans 
by application of the qualities of lead- 
ership he has so amply demonstrated. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM R. COTTER BEFORE THE 
WASHINGTON FORUM OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 25, 1971, Congressman WILLIAM R., 
Correr of Connecticut spoke before the 
Washington Forum of the Independent 
Mutual Insurance Agents Association. 
Congressman Cotter, a former insurance 
commissioner from Connecticut, spoke 
cogently and clearly about the regula- 
tion of insurance industry. He noted the 
necessity for the industry to take a long 
hard look at itself, to examine its pro- 
grams in relation to the demands of in- 
surance today, and to change when there 
are requirements for change. 

Congressman Correr examined the 
whole range of insurance issues—fire, 
housing, automobile, and health. The 
majority of his speech, though, was 
centered on health insurance—including 
his own Cotter health plan. 

I ask unanimous consent that Con- 
gressman CorTrTer’s remarks be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM R. COTTER 
BEFORE THE WASHINGTON- FORUM OF THE 
INDEPENDENT MUTUAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, JUNE 25, 1971 
I am delighted to be here and have this 

opportunity to report to you what I have 

observed during my first few months in 

Washington and what I see for the future 

in insurance regulations. 
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I know from previous experience with 
many of you that this group is sophisticated 
and knowledgeable. What I will talk about, 
though in places may be unpleasant, repre- 
sents my judgment on trends in the Federal 
government's role in the insurance industry 
and how these trends will affect you. 

When I left the post of Insurance Com- 

missioner of Connecticut, I felt that I would 
no longer be involved in the regulatory phase 
of insurance, but my brief experience in 
Washington indicates this might not be the 
case. 
Perhaps a short look at the history of in- 
surance regulation will shed a little light on 
where we are today and what we may expect 
in the future. 

The insurance story in this country, as you 
know, began with that great American, Ben 
Franklin, who developed a pool for the 
spreading of the burden of fire loss in 1752. 
As with many other rapidly-growing busi- 
nesses, the insurance business had its share 
of abuses. And, as elsewhere, when abuses are 
not remedied by the industry, the govern- 
ment steps in. That's exactly what the New 
York State Legislature did in 1905 when it 
implemented the Armstrong Committee rec- 
ommendations and created a strong State In- 
surance Department which has been the 
model for many other States. 

The debate over whether the States or the 
Federal government would regulate the fiedg- 
ling insurance industry really began back in 
the mid 1860's. I can recall reading the re- 
port of the first Commissioner in Connecti- 
eut, written about 1865 raising this question. 
And, over 100 years later, this issue is still 
not settled. 

But it was no legislative accident which 
first brought the insurance industry under 
the watchful eye of State government as op- 
posed to the Federal government. The judi- 
cial system first gave jurisdiction to the 
States. In 1869, the Supreme Court in Paul 
v., Virginia held that issuance of an insur- 
ance policy was not “commerce” and thus 
outside the scope of Congressional action. 
For 75 years this remained the case. How- 
ever, in 1944, in the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association case, a narrowly-divided 
Supreme Court reversed this procedure by 
deciding that insurance was indeed “com- 
merce” and that insurance companies fell 
under the purview of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. 

As you know, the resulting confusion over 
whether the State or Federal government 
should regulate insurance produced the Mc- 
Carren Act in 1945 which in effect told the 
States, “If you don’t regulate insurance, the 
Congress will." 

It appears to me that conditions similar to 
those which prompted State regulation of 
insurance at the turn of the century are to- 
day producing pressures for a greater Fed- 
eral role. And I'll tell you why. 

When you have increasing numbers of con- 
sumer complaints, when consumers find in- 
surance unavailable or available at less than 
reasonable costs, when you have long delays 
between claims and settlements, and when 
you have annual increases in the cost of the 
product, there will be pressure for govern- 
mental action. In recent years, the inability 
or unwillingness of the industry and State 
regulators to react to certain situations has 
produced even greater demands for Federal 
action, 

The most tangible and most recent results 
of these demands are two Federal programs 
enacted in 1968 to fill some very pressing in- 
surance vacuums, These laws, the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 and the Urban 
Property Protection and Reinsurance Act of 
1968, represent a new direction in Federal 
action, making Uncle Sam the “insurer of 
last resort.” 

Still, it’s interesting to note that though 
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the Federal government is now in the fire 
insurance underwriting business under the 
Urban Property Protection Act, the regula- 
tion of FAIR plans remains under State juris- 
diction. 

Just last year the Congress moved to fill 
another urban insurance risk vacuum: urban 
crime insurance. The Crime Insurance Act 
of 1970 goes into effect this August. 

This piecemeal Federal assumption of un- 
derwriting risks which the insurance indus- 
try has forsaken raises this question: Will the 
Federal government continue to accept re- 
sponsibility for the “dregs” of the insurance 
industry or will it respond in the future by 
regulating the industry? 

In my opinion, the more we call on the 
Federal government, the greater the chances 
of more Federal control. 

If the current Congressional debates over 
auto insurance and health insurance are any 
indication, I suggest that the Federal gov- 
ernment will move in the direction of deeper 
involvement in regulation. 

The first tangible indication of this new 
Federal approach will be the Federal govern- 
ment’s action in the area of auto insurance. 

The States have not responded to the 
need for changes in the auto insurance busi- 
ness. Now the Congress is preparing to estab- 
lish a plan embodying minimal no-fault 
standards. 

You all know no-fault insurance plans 
have not been well-received by State Legis- 
latures despite public support for them. 

Let’s be blunt: The State Legislatures are 
dominated by interests that thrive on the 
current auto insurance system. Lawyers, 
whose profession makes over a billion dollars 
on auto insurance claims, dominate the rele- 
vant committees of State Legislatures and 
have effectively united to kill any change in 
this fast-decaying system. 

In spite of this frenzied activity to bottle 
up any legislative modification of the auto 
insurance system, the bleak facts still re- 
main unchanged: an increase of almost 15% 
in premiums per year, cancellations of pol- 
icles without suitable reasons, delayed pay- 
ments, and excessive lawyer’s fees. 

When I came to Congress, I wanted to get 
on the Committee dealing with auto insur- 
ance. Unfortunately, this was not to be the 
case. Yet, Representative John Moss, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance, which was hearing plans for a Fed- 
eral no-fault program, asked me to partici- 
pate in his Subcommittee’s deliberations. 
This was a most informative experience. 
From this involvement and talks with col- 
leagues in the Congress, I have come to the 
conclusion that there will be Federal action 
on some version of mandatory nationwide 
no-fault insurance regulation. 

Iam convinced that this Congress will pass 
legislation requiring the States, within say 
3 to 5 years, to implement a form of modified 
no-fault. 

“I feel that the Congress will require each 
insurér—without regard to fault— 

(1) to pay the entire medical costs of the 
accident; 

(2) to pay the insured’s lost wages up to 
a certain limit (the Moss-Hart Bill limita- 
tion is $1,000 per month for 30 months); 

(3) to preserve a tort remedy for plain and 
suffering in excess of a certain dollar amount 
or with certain severe disabilities; and, 

(4) to comply with strict tests before can- 
celling auto insurance. 

Assuming this to be the case, let us ex- 
amine what will be the role of the insurance 
company and the agent. My feeling is that 
it is possible to establish a system whereby 
the company and the agent would continue 
to provide auto insurance coverage. However, 
if there is strong resistance by the insurance 
industry, it is possible that the Congress will 
establish a program of auto insurance ad- 
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ministered -by the Federal government as 
part of the Social Security system. 

Again, with the advent of a major crisis, 
the Federal government seems to move, and 
I think the automobile insurance industry 
is in this type of crisis. 

Another current example is health insur- 
ance. There is a real possibility that the 
Federal government might not only become 
regulator but total insurer for health care. 

For those who are skeptical that the gov- 
ernment will go this far, I would point to 
Medicare and Medicaid. 

Although private industry retains a place 
in these programs, I am not so confident 
they will retain a place in a new comprehen- 
sive Federal health insurance program. 

As you know, the fight over Federal gov- 
ernmental participation in health insurance 
programs came to a head in the latter part 
of the 1950’s, although the issue had been 
raised much earlier. 

Interestingly enough, it was the systematic 
and mechanical collection of data a facility 
that helped insurance companies in the past, 
that provided government technicians with 
the ability to discover that significant por- 
tions of the population were without ade- 
quate health insurance. 

In the late 1950's it was the elderly who 
became the focus of attention. There was 
little chance that the elderly citizens with 
limited income could purchase adequate 
health insurance. Should the elderly citizen 
have some funds, he could choose between 
three alternatives: no insurance; a low cost 
policy with low coverage; or a high cost pol- 
icy with more comprehensive coverage. 

Basically we were, and in some instances 
still are, in a position where the majority of 
our senior citizens are unable to afford the 
necessary insurance coverage to protect 
themselves against the high cost of medical 
and hospital care. 

With ever-increasing pressure for action, 
the Federal government responded with the 
Kerr-Mills Plan in 1960 (Medicaid) and in 
1965 with Medicare. No one will deny there 
are problems with these programs, but they 
serve to demonstrate the ability and the de- 
sire of the Federal government to move in 
areas where insurance is not available at rea- 
sonable costs. 

Currently, the spiralling costs of not only 
health insurance, but health services as well, 
have created a demand for new Federal gov- 
ernmental efforts in the entire health care 
system. 

The mood of the Congress and even the 
Administration is toward some type of com- 
prehensive Federal Health Insurance Plan. 

The most drastic plan, the Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths Plan, would fully federalize our entire 
Health Delivery System. Although I feel there 
is a need for drastic action, I do not feel that 
full federalization is wise or would, in the 
long run, be cost-effective. 

It is for this reason that I drafted my own 
Health Plan. I will not go over the compo- 
nents, but should mention that under my 
plan the insurance industry will still be in- 
volved and the agents will still merchandise 
the policy. 

However, my plan departs from current 
practice by requiring strong State and Fed- 
eral regulation of the health insurance in- 
dustry as well as the entire Health Delivery 
System. 

I feel the continuation of the free enter- 
prise system is important not only to the in- 
surance industry, but to the future of the 
United States as well. But without reform, 
the Federal government will move. 

In health insurance this process has 
started. The Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Wilbur Mills, has an- 
nounced his intention to hold hearings on 
Health Insurance. Mr. Mills, from my brief 
contact with him, does not seem to be the 
type to call hearings without producing some 
tangible and passable legislation. I plan to 
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appear before the Mills’ Ways and Means 
Committee to explain my bill in detail. 

Istarted by asking where we are today and 
what we may expect in the future. We have 
seen the development of the Federal govern- 
ment as “insurer of last resort”. And we are 
watching the development of a new role: the 
Federal government's efforts to establish and 
enforce nationwide minimum underwriting 
standards for various risk categories. 

This future role has great ramifications. 

First, it means the Federal government may 
be crossing the Rubicon by entering an area 
that has traditionally been reserved to the 
free enterprise system and State regulations. 

Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, 
Federal involvement in underwriting and re- 
insurance could mean that the Federal gov- 
ernment might require a broadening of risk 
underwriting to include those unprofitable 
lines that are now being written by the Fed- 
eral government. 

In short, the Federal government has been 
forced into the unprofitable insurance fields 
by the industry’s inability or unwillingness 
to fill the voids and satisfy consumer de- 
mands. 

The Federal government is increasingly 
involved in fire, flood and crime insurance. 
Although there are still some casualty lines 
left for the industry, it is conceivable the 
Congress will decide it is more “cost effective” 
to have the government administer all cas- 
ualty lines . . . not just the dregs. 

Add to these existing Federal insurance 
programs new Congressional action in the 
health and auto fields, and then I suggest 
you must ask this question: If the Federal 
government moves forcefully into these areas, 
what will be left of your businesses? Unless 
you are willing to increase your efforts to re- 
form the weakness of Various lines of in- 
surance and exert pressure to. keep com- 
panies from clearing out of “high risk” areas 
by, for example, marketing reasonably priced 
all-risk policies, I believe you will find your 
jobs taken over by $7,000 a year Federal bu- 
reaucrats. 

Admittedly, this is a bleak picture, but one 
that we must face. The Federal government, 
or more specifically, the President and the 
Congress, cannot continue to justify to the 
voters why every taxpayer must underwrite 
“high risks” while the private insurers opt 
for only profitable lines of insurance. The 
companies and you, as their representatives, 
have an obligation to solve these problems 
and correct shortcomings in the insurance 
industry. 

Without any constructive action, I believe 
there could be Congressional action on a 
fully-Federa! all-risk casualty insurance pro- 
gram. There is no such Congressional action 
pending, but if recent past history is any 
indication, there is a very real possibility of 
such action in the future. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. JOSEPH E. 
O'LEARY 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, today I wish 
to pay the highest tribute to an able and 
dedicated military man who is retiring 
from the U.S. Army on July 31 after 29 
years of service. 

Col. Joseph E. O’Leary entered the 
Army in 1942 after graduating from 
Texas A. & M. University, where he served 
as a major in the ROTC Cadet Corps. 

Colonel O'Leary graduated first in his 
class from the Infantry Officers Candi- 
date School at Fort Benning and received 
his commission. He then attended the 
advanced infantry officers course at 
Fort Benning and the command and 
general staff course at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Following the completion of these 
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courses, Colonel O’Leary was assigned to 
the 91st Infantry Division in the Pacific, 
participating in the southern Philippines 
campaign. 

After World War II he was assigned 
to the 24th Infantry in Japan, where he 
served as aide-de-camp *o the command- 
ing general. Here he attained the rank 
of battalion commander. During the 
Korean war Colonel O'Leary served as 
an adviser to the Korean Army and par- 
ticipated in six campaigns with the 30th 
Regiment. 

For the next decade, Colonel O’Leary 
occupied various administrative and 
command positions in the Pentagon, Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers Eu- 
rope in Paris and various other instal- 
lations in this country. In 1964 he was 
assigned to service in Vietnam as senior 
adviser to the province chief of Go Cong 
in the Mekong Delta. Throughout this 
period Colonel O'Leary was cited repeat- 
edly for outstanding service and perform- 
ance of duty. 

Upon returning from Vietnam, Colonel 
O'Leary was assigned to the command 
of the 172d Infantry Brigade at Fort 
Richardson, Alaska; and during 1967 and 
1968, he served as the G-3—operations— 
officer of the U.S. Army in Alaska. Again 
he was cited for outstanding perform- 
ance. 

Since July 1969, Colonel O’Leary has 
served as chief of Senate liaison, in which 
capacity I have been fortunate enough 
to develop a very cordial and warm 
friendship with him. 

An enumeration of Colonel O’Leary’s 
awards, citations, and medals would be 
almost endless. Suffice it to say that he 
has received 19 different medals of the 
United States and her allies, numerous 
citations for outstanding service and 
performance, and he has compiled an 
exemplary acacemic record, both in mili- 
tary and nonmilitary curricula. A true in- 
dication of Colonel O’Leary’s intelligence 
and devotion to learning is the fact that 
in 1966 he received his masters degree in 
international relations from George 
Washington University. 

On a personal note, I have the most 
sincere respect and admiration for Joe 
O’Leary. Last summer I had the great 
pleasure to have Joe as my escort during 
a Commerce Committee tour of Alaska 
in regard to an oceanography study. He is 
a man of dedication, honor, and com- 
passion. He is a man of tolerance, pa- 
tience, and understanding. It is further 
tribute to him that he chose the service 
of his country as an outlet for the con- 
siderable talents he possesses. Indeed, he 
would have undoubtedly achieved similar 
success in whatever career he had chosen. 

The Senate owes Colonel O’Leary its 
greatest tribute as a man who has 
dedicated his life to the service of his 
country, and its best wishes for his con- 
tinued success and happiness in all his 
future endeavors. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
June 22, I provided Senators with an ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and Chairman Dent of the House 
General Labor Subcommittee and five 
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executive branch agencies on the suspen- 
sion and reinstatement of the provisions 
of the vis-Bacon Act—S. 9648 and S. 
9654. The purpose of the letter Chair- 
man Dent and I jointly signed was to 
solicit information on the impact of the 
suspension of the Davis-Bacon Act and 
the degree to which the agencies were 
responding to the President’s reinstate- 
ment of the act. 

Since June 22, I have received replies 
from three more agencies—Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I have also received a second re- 
sponse from the Department of Defense. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
sponses be-printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1971. 

Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in re- 
sponse to the letter of June 7, 1971, signed 
jointly by you and the Honorable John H. 
Dent, Chairman, General Labor Subcommit- 
tee, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, requesting a list of construction proj- 
ects: (a) on which contracts have not been 
awarded; (b) on which solicitation or re- 


solicitation were made during February 23 
to March 29, 1971, the period during which 
the Davis-Bacon Act was suspended; and 
(c) which were not resolicited for purposes 
of including the Davis-Bacon provisions. 


All contracts and subcontracts which were 
solicited or resolicited during the period of 
suspension of the Davis-Bacon Act have been 
awarded. With one exception, awards were 
made prior to the receipt of the Secretary of 
Labor Memorandum #94 by our contracting 
officers in the field, although transmission of 
this Memorandum to the field was made 
promptly, The one exception was a contract 
for well drilling for waste disposal investiga- 
tion projects. Bids on this project were 
opened on April 23, 1971, but award of the 
contract was delayed pending receipt of an 
environmental impact statement. Award was 
finally made on this project in the amount 
of $80,308.00 on May 20, 1971, without re- 
solicitation to include the Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements for the reason that it was deter- 
mined further delay in awarding the contract 
would cause undue hardship to the program. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1971. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CHarrMan: This is in response to 
a letter of June 7, 1971, from you and Hon- 
orable John H. Dent, with regard to con- 
struction projects affected by the recent 
Davis-Bacon moratorium. 
Attached is a list of the four projects 
not yet awarded on which solicitation or 


resolicitation was made during the Davis- 
Bacon moratorium (February 23, through 


March 29, 1971, and in which resolicitation 


is not intended for purposes of including 

Davis-Bacon provisions. The reasons for not 

a pats each of the projects are stated 
riefiy, 
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If we can be of any further assistance, 
please call on us. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF Hous- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1971. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JI., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Romney has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of 
June 7, concerning this Department’s imple- 
mentation of the Department of Labor's 
Memorandum #94 of April 27, 1971. 

A detailed response to your inquiry is now 
being prepared and will be forwarded to you 
as soon as it is completed. 

Sincerely, 
Davip O. MAXWELL. 
Proyects Not Yer AWARDED ON WHICH So- 

LICITATION OR RESOLICITATION Was MADE 

DURING FEBRUARY 23 THROUGH MARCH 29, 

1971 (Perion oF Davıs-BacoN Sus- 

PENSION) AND FOR WHICH RESOLICITATION 

Is Nor INTENDED FOR PURPOSES OF INCLUD- 

ING Davis-Bacon PROVISIONS 

REGION II 

N.Y. Rochester Institute of Technology, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf— 
Bidding resulted in bid overrun. Awaiting 
Congressional appropriation of approximate- 
ly $3,000,000 in additional funds so award can 
be made. Resolicitation would result in in- 
crease in construction price due to normal 
escalation of construction costs since bid 
opening. 

N.Y. 2-2-00339 State University at Stony- 
brook—Project bid under 4 prime contracts. 
Three contracts awarded. General contract 
not awarded due to problem with low bid- 
der on matter of compliance with EEO Af- 
firmative Action Plan. Matter of Award or 
rebid of general contract being reviewed by 
State and DHEW Office of Contract Com- 
pliance. Resolicitation of general contract 
would result in increase in construction 
price due to normal escalation of construc- 
tion costs since bid opening. 

REGION IV 

Fila. MR-14 Pediatric Care Center of Brow- 
ard County—Project bid resulted in bid 
overrun. Negotiation underway to reduce 
bid within available funds. Resolicitation 
would result in increase in construction price 
due to normal escalation of construction 
costs since bid opening. 

Ala. 3-4-00529 Jefferson State Junior Col- 
lege—Project bid resulted in bid overrun. 
Negotiation underway to reduce bid with- 
in available funds. Resolicitation would re- 
sult in increase in construction prices due 
to normal escalation. of construction costs 
since bid opening. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, some 
of the letters from the executive branch, 
unfortunately, were not responsive to my 
inquiry. Indeed, the Department of the 
Interior has not yet responded at all. 
Therefore, Chairman Dent and I have 
been compelled to correspond again with 
five of those agencies. I include copies of 
our letters to the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Defense, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the RECORD: 

JuLy 13, 1971. 
Hon, ROGERS C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
MR. SECRETARY: On June 7, 1971, 
Chairman Dent of the House General Labor 
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Subcommittee, and I wrote to you requesting 
information regarding the solicitation and 
resolicitation of bids or proposals to include 
the provisions required by the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

To date, we have required no response to 
our inquiry despite the fact that we re- 
quested a reply by June 15, 1971. To aid you 
in preparation of your response, we are en- 
closing a copy of our June 7 letter. 

Your earliest attention to this matter is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
N A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor. 
Jonn H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Labor Subcommit- 
tee, House of Representatives. 


JuLy 13, 1971. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On June 7, 1971, 
Chairman Dent of the House Genera] Labor 
Subcommittee, and I wrote to you requesting 
information regarding the solicitation and 
resolicitation of bids or proposals to include 
the provisions required by the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

By letters dated June 14 and June 22, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Malloy has pro- 
vided us with some relevant information al- 
ready furnished by you to the Secretary of 
Labor. However, we still have not been pro- 
vided with the specific information request- 
ed in our June 7 letter. 

Your earliest attention to this matter is 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor. 
Jonn H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Labor Subcommit- 
tee House of Representatives. 
Juty 13, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE W. ROMNEY, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On June 7, 1971, 
Chairman Dent of the House General Labor 
Subcommittee, and I wrote to you requesting 
information regarding the solicitation and 
resolicitation of bids or proposals to include 
the provisions required by the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

On June 16, 1971, the General Counsel of 
your Department, David O. Maxwell, in- 
formed us that a detailed response was be- 
ing prepared despite the fact that we request- 
ed a reply by June 15. 

To date we have received no further com- 
munication from your agency. 

Your earliest attention to this matter is 
appreciated. For your convenience, we are 
enclosing copies of our June 7 letter and Mr. 
Maxwell's June 16 response. 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor. 
JoHN H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Labor Subcommit- 
tee House of Representatives. 
JULY 13, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: On June 7, 1971, 
Chairman Dent of the House General Labor 
Subcommittee, and I wrote to you requesting 
information regarding the solicitation and 
resolicitation of bids or proposals to include 
the provisions required by the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Although we requested a response by June 
15, no response was made by your agency 
until July 6. At that time you informed us 
of four contracts for which “resolicitation is 
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not intended for purposes of including Davis- 
Bacon ns.” 

In each case the reason for your deter- 
mination not to resolicit was the same— 
“Resolicitation would result in increase in 
construction price due to normal escalation 
of construction costs since bid opening.” 

We would appreciate the information on 
which that judgment was based. Specifically, 
we would like to know the experience to date 
on each of those contracts including initial 
bid prices, bid prices after resolicitation to 
exclude Davis-Bacon and the relevant bid 
and contract dates, including dates of bid 
opening. 

We also request your explanation of how 
your decision in those four cases is com- 
patible with the provisions of Secretary of 
Labor Hodgson’s Memorandum No. 94. 

Your earliest attention to this matter is 
greatly appreciated. For your convenience we 
are enclosing copies of our June 7 letter 
and your July 6 response. 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Lat or. 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Labor Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives. 
JULY 13, 1971. 
Hon, GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: On June 7, 1971, 
Chairman Dent of the House General Labor 
Subcommittee, and I wrote to you request- 
ing information regarding the solicitation 
and resolicitation of bids or proposals to in- 
clude the provisions required by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

In your June 16 response you informed 
us of one contract on which resolicitation to 
include Davis-Bacon was not made. The only 
reason stated in your letter was “that it was 
determined further delay in awarding the 
contract would cause undue hardship to the 
program.” 

We would appreciate further explanation 
of the nature of the “undue hardship." We 
would also like to know whether the contract 
was originally solicited with the Davis-Bacon 
provisions and then resolicited to exclude 
them during the period of Davis-Bacon sus= 
pension. 

Your early attention to this matter is 
appreciated. For your convenience, we are 
enclosing a copy of our June 7 letter and 
your June 16 response. 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor. 
Joun H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Labor Subcommit- 
tee, House of Representatives. 


THE SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, an article 
entitled “Where Have Our Doctors 
Gone?” written by Jack Star, a senior 
editor and published in Look magazine 
of June 29, 1971, is an excellent brief 
look at one of our major problems today. 
The article graphically spells out the 
medical manpower shortage in this coun- 
try and the maldistribution of our doc- 
tors, It also offers some interesting sta- 
tistics—among them the alarming dis- 
parity of doctors per person among our 
States and our cities. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From Look Magazine, June 29, 1971] 
WHERE Have Our Doctors GONE? 
(By Jack Star) 

10:30 at night. I went to bed with a sore 
throat and unusual weariness. My sleep was 
restless. When I arose next morning, I knew 
I was very sick. I needed a doctor. But like 
several thousand of the 30,638 men, women 
and children in the suburb of Park Forest, 
TIL, 32 miles south of Chicago, I don't have 
a family physician, and I don’t have much 
chance of finding one. 

I am a sort of general contractor for medi- 
cal services, seeking out an orthopedic sur- 
geon for a sprained ankle, a pediatrician for 
a child's mumps or an obstetrician for a 
blessed event—when the need arises, My fam- 
ily has no doctor to coordinate these services, 
So we get treated as persons, not diseases. At 
9 a.m., my temperature was 103.9, pulse rac- 
ing, both sides of my chest hurt, and I 
coughed frequently, bringing up nasty-look- 
ing sputum streaked with bright-red blood. 
I dialed the number of a leading specialist in 
internal medicine, and a woman answered, 
perhaps an answering-service operator. “Was 
I a patient of Dr. X?” Well, I had been seen 
several times by his partner, I replied be- 
tween coughs, offering up my symptoms. “It’s 
Wednesday,” she said. “The doctor’s day off. 
... No, you can't speak to him.” But she 
would call him and relay my symptoms. She 
did too. An hour later, she phoned to say the 
doctor would have a drugstore send out some 
medicine. Shortly before noon, some pilis ar- 
rived, unlabeled, but I had my 12-year-old 
son look up the code number on the tablets 
in a drug reference book, They were an anti- 
biotic. I popped a couple in my mouth and 
went back to bed. 

Friday, hardly able to hold my head up, I 
called the doctor's office and demanded to see 
the doctor or at least talk to him on the 
phone, I told the voice that answered that 
I thought I had pneumonia. “No, you can’t 
talk to him.” Too busy. And the earliest ap- 
pointment I could have was next Tuesday. 
Back to bed for a lost and feverish weekend. 
Monday morning (near death, or so I 
thought), I journeyed to the University of 
Chicago clinic 28 miles away to see a doctor, I 
had pneumonia in both lungs. 

My troubles in finding a doctor are exceed- 
ed only by those of some neighbors. My wife 
and children are lucky at least to have had 
the same obstetrician and pediatrician for 
over 20 years. But the people who are new in 
town have a terrible time. 

Niki Scott, a writer for the Park Forest 
Reporter, who was researching the local 
doctor shortage, telephoned the six pediatri- 
cians in the immediate area and said her 
child had an earache. Four of the doctors 
said they could not accept a new patient 
under any circumstances. The other two 
said they could examine the child—but not 
that day. 

Mrs. Scott then called the ten internal- 
medicine specialists of the region, complained 
of a stomach ache, and said she was new in 
the area. Nine of them said they couldn’t 
see a new patient immediately, or at all, but 
two said they might be able to examine her 
in two or three weeks! 

This same reporter cites thé case of a 
mother of two who moved here last August: 
“She was told that her children would not 
be allowed to attend school until they had 
had a physical examination. She called all 
the pediatricians in the area, and was told 
by each of them that they could not accept 
new patients, Desperate, she called the Park 
Forest Village Health Department. They gave 
her a list of physicians, all of whom she had 
already called. After weeks of searching, she 
found a general practitioner in Chicago 
Heights [an adjoining town] who would ex- 
amine her children.” 

That there is a shortage of physiclans, 
estimated at over 50,000 nationally, should 
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not surprise anybody except the American 
Medical Association, which discovered only a 
few years ago that there were not enough 
doctors to go around. Selig Greenberg, in his 
compelling new book, The Quality of Mercy, 
notes that during the Depression of the 
1930's, “The AMA Journal called editorially 
for ‘professional birth control,’ and the medi- 
cal schools obliged by materially reducing 
their admissions.” Later, he says, the AMA 
achieved the same results by “lobbying 
strenuously in Congress t Federal aid 
for medical education without which the 
schools could not possibly expand their en- 
roliment to any meaningful extent. The palp- 
ably specious argument used to block such 
aid was that it would endanger the ‘freedom’ 
of the medical schools.” 

In recent years, a number of new medical 
schools have been opened, but many schools 
are in deep financial trouble, and some have 
curtailed teaching programs. Though by the 
end of this decade there will be noticeably 
more graduates, so far the growth has been 
slow (6,934 graduates in 1961; 8,946 this 
year). Even if we double our graduates in 20 
years, says an authority, deaths and retire- 
ments will cause the total number of phy- 
sicians to change little. 

The medical schools still turn down over 
half of their applicants, and if it were not 
for foreign-trained doctors—who now make 
up nearly 17 percent of our medics—we 
would be shy another 3,000 new licensed doc- 
tors every year. As it is, our teaching hos- 
pitais are currently short more than 12,000 
residents and interns. Without the foreign 
interns, many hospitais would have to close 
their doors. 

At last count, America had 334,028 doc- 
tors, but nearly 17 percent of them don't 
practice—they are inactive, or in teaching, 
administration, research, etc. (About nine 
percent of the total are federally employed, 
and we do not consider them here.) Of the 
255,027 doctors giving patient care, only 188,- 
924 are office based, and only 50,816 of those 
are GP's. The others, following the big trend 
of the time, are specialists. A surgeon or an 
anesthesiologist isn't much use for a heart 
attack or a skin rash. Pediatricians are GP’s 
in a way, but there are only 10,310 of them 
for 58 million children under 15, a ratio of 
one doctor for 5,625 youngsters! Specialists in 
internal medicine attempt to fill the void 
left by the GP’s, but there is only one intern- 
ist in office practice for every 8,845 persons! 

Bad as these numbers are, the real problem 
is how doctors are distributed around the 
country and the cities. New York State has 
one doctor—office or hospital based, in pa- 
tient care—for every 518 persons and Wash- 
ington, D.C., one for every 339, but Arkansas 
has only one for more than 1,300 persons, 
and Mississippi, one for every 1,448. 

Yet even these statistics don't reflect the 
stark reality. Several thousand communities 
don’t have a single physician and little pos- 
sibility of getting one. The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation has had to give up on its project 
to lure doctors to small towns by helping the 
communities build small clinics. Of 162 clin- 
ics built since 1956, 52 are now vacant or 
being used as barbershops, etc. 

You can get a glimmer of the problem in 
Chicago. According to geographer Donald 
Dewey of DePaul University, the metropoli- 
tan area has one doctor in office practice for 
862 persons, and the city itself has one per 
909. But where are they? 

Since 1950, thousands of doctors have fled, 
with the expanding black communities ex- 
periencing a 66 percent drop. Most of the 
MD's moved to the elegant suburban shop- 
ping centers. There are more doctors in a 
single North Shore medical building than 
in one entire West Side ghetto. The posh sub- 
urbs now have only 518 people per doctor— 
more than three times as many doctors as 
the South suburbs, with 1,724 people per 
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doctor. Alas, I and nearly half a million others 
live south. 

Pierre de Vise, a distinguished urbanologist 
and researcher for the Illinois Regional Med- 
ical Program, explains why doctors have set- 
tled so heavily between Evanston and Lake 
Forest: “Doctors tend to select homes in the 
very highest income areas, those with the 
most prestige.” I gulp as De Vise gives me 
some hard facts: “You live in a blue-collar, 
working-class area. There is little hope for 
increasing the number of doctors there.” I 
suppose he is right. My town is middle-class, 
and a few nearby towns are super-affluent, 
but for the most part, South Cook County 
is a place for the workingman. 

Of 250 Chicago-area communities, the top 
25 in income have one doctor for every 
500 persons—the bottom 25 have three times 
as Many persons per doctor, The 25 with the 
most blacks have almost four times as many. 

What do sick people do when they can’t 
get a doctor? Out my way, and everywhere 
else in the country, hospital emergency rooms 
are filling the void. In 1960, St. James Hos- 
pital in Chicago Heights had 8,696 emer- 
gency-room cases; last year, it had three 
times that number. More significantly, “Non- 
emergency” medical cases treated in the 
emergency room shot up nearly fivefold. 

In other words, the doctorless sick are 
taking their bellyaches, flu and measles to 
where the auto-accident victims are sewed 
up. A recent study reported in The Journal 
of the AMA, says that emergency-room visits 
in the Rochester, N.Y., area “have increased 
five times faster than the general popula- 
tion and there is no reason to believe that 
the emergency department demand will not 
continue to increase.” Sixty-five percent of 
these cases were not emergencies according 
to the study and could probably have been 
better handled elsewhere. In Chicago, this 
figure is 90 percent, 

The emergency room is not a particularly 
good place to be treated. In the Chicago 
area, only a fifth of the departments have 
& paid full-time doctor in charge; nearly half 
depend on unpaid MD volunteers. Only half 
are routinely equipped to set simple frac- 
tures, remove stitches or take off casts. Only 
seven percent handle compound fractures. 

One of every three Chicagoans visited an 
emergency room last year, twice the national 
rate and twice Chicago’s rate of 15 years 
ago. As De Vise points out: “The emergency 
room, the least-efficient and worst-staffed 
and equipped department of the hospital, is 
the major provider of primary care... .” 
For years, the emergency room has been a 
place where black persons and poor whites 
were supposed to get care (see Cook County 
Hospital: The Terrible Place, LOOK, May 18, 
1971). But now, at institutions like St. James 
in Chicago Heights, middle-class whites sit 
right next to poor folks in the emergency- 
room waiting section. They are in the same 
predicament. 

As emergency rooms go, St. James’ isn’t 
bad. A couple of nurses are there all the 
time, and something more than 100 of the 
155 doctors on the staff take turns super- 
vising in twenty-four-hour shifts. Unfortu- 
nately, the doctors are usually not present. 
They run the room by telephone. The hos- 
pital hires moonlighting doctors, residents 
in another Chicago hospital, to treat patients. 
They are paid $210 for a 12-hour shift. The 
emergency-room charge is, at a minimum, 
$20, but the hospital says it loses money. 

Dr, Peter T. Fagan, president of the med- 
ical staff, is not entirely happy with the op- 
eration of the emergency room, “We should 
have specialized emergency-room physi- 
cians,” he says. “Medicine is too sophisticated 
to practice down there the way we do now.” 
Sister Georgette, the hospital administrator, 
is also not happy: “We have patients coming 
into the emergency room who have no other 
point of entry into the medical system,” 
she says. “One thing the South Cook County 
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Medical Society should do is have a roster 
of doctors who would see new patients.” I 
put her idea to Dr. John E. Driscoll, a sur- 
geon who is president of the South Cook 
County Branch of the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety. It has 250 members. He scoffs at the 
idea of a physicians’ roster. “It hasn't worked 
in Chicago,” he says. “Why would it work 
here?” 

I complain to Dr. Driscoll that the quality 
of medicine is bound to suffer with so few 
doctors and so many persons. Isn't a doctor 
inclined to take shortcuts, with a roomful 
of patients waiting? Don’t the latest statistics 
show that doctors now treat 11 percent of all 
complaints by telephone? Dr. Driscoll agrees: 
“A good doctor can take care of only so many 
patients. Many have attempted to take care 
of more patients than they should, and they 
can’t give quality care because they're over- 
extending themselves. It’s not that they're 
incapable of practicing good medicine. It’s 
just a reflection of their being so swamped.” 
The sad thing ‘s that preventive medicine, 
including routine checkups, can prolong life 
by early detection of killer diseases. 

Are the doctors as busy as they claim? 
What about all those jokes about them play- 
ing golf on Wednesday afternoons? The AMA, 
which surveys 5,000 physicians regularly, 
found the average workweek is 44.7 hours— 
somewhat less than that of many business- 
men. But this is just for patient care. Tedious 
chores can add hours to a doctor's workweek. 
“Just look at this pile of papers!” I was 
told by Dr. Emanuel M. Racher, a Park Forest 
internist, who indicated a stack of insurance 
forms 18 inches high. “I have to fill these 
out personally.” 

What about making life easier for the doc- 
tor, and extending his services, by using 
physicians’ assistants? There has been ex- 
travagant publicity for the last five years 
about the training of doctors’ helpers, but 
the AMA notes that only 350 to 400 persons 
are currently enrolled in these programs. In 
the five years, only 75 aides have been grad- 
uated, and another 150 are finishing this year. 

In Illinois, there is not a single physician's 
assistant. The closest thing to one is the 
nurse who weighs you and takes your tem- 
perature before the doctor comes into the 
examining room. The licensing law is murky 
on the subject of assistants. What medical 
procedures should they be allowed to per- 
form? What about malpractice actions? 

Dr. Paul Ashley, president of the South 
Cook County Health Care Planning Associa- 
tion, would like to train his own helpers, 
right in his own office, and give them a lot of 
leeway. “I'm willing to take responsibility 
for my aides,” he saids. “Ideally, if the law 
and malpractice insurance permitted, they 
could do all sorts of things that only I am 
allowed to do now: skin biopsies, electronic 
removal of moles, suturing of minor wounds 
that are not cosmetic, aspiration of breast 
cysts, etc.” 

Dr. Ashley would even let his aides do rou- 
tine physical exams. The trick would be for 
them to know when to stop and call in the 
doctor—where there is a fast pulse, shortness 
of breath, abdominal pain, a lump in the 
breast, etc. The doctor says that perhaps a 
computer could be used for history-taking; 
this would automatically call the doctor’s at- 
tention to dangerous symptons. In fact, com- 
puters are already doing this, but in limited 
numbers. 

A kindly man, who looks like a movie ver- 
sion of a country doctor, Dr. Ashley is a firm 
believer in group practice. Fifteen percent 
of America’s doctors now are members of 
groups—of these, 60 percent are in multi- 
specialty clinics. Dr. Ashley thinks that 
groups, because they are generally more ef- 
ficient, are an answer to the doctor shortage. 
He heads a small one, with three obstetri- 
cians, two internists and two GP's. Recently, 
he negotiated the merger of his group and 
two others. The 20 doctors in the combined 
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group, he hopes, will operate a nursing home, 
a shelter for released mental patients and 
an extended-care facility. Good facilities will 
help attract new doctors, but he wants to 
do more. 

“It used to be you could attract a doctor 
by saying, ‘We'll give you a chance to treat 
a@ lot of sick people.’ Nonsense! Doctors want 
a six-week vacation, $50,000 a year, profit- 
sharing, free medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion, free malpractice insurance. .. .” Dr. 
Ashley says his new group will provide all 
that. 

Next door to Park Forest, a new town 
called Park Forest South is rising from the 
cornfields. Eventually, 100,000 people will live 
there. Its planners hope to build a 220-bed 
hospital that would be staffed by a group of 
prepaid physiclans. Most of them will come 
from the Illinois Central Hospital in Chicago, 
a facility that was started by the railroad 
and still treats many railroad workers and 
their families, as well as many Chicago peo- 
ple. If the project materializes, the Chicago 
facility will close down, and many neighbor- 
hood people will have no place to get treat- 
ment. And in Park Forest South, the medical 
group, even if expanded, will do no more 
than offset the population—if that. 

What is needed, says Hiram Sibley, execu- 
tive director of the Hospital Planning Coun- 
cil for Metropolitan Chicago, “is to enroll 
everybody in America in a national health- 
insurance program of some sort. This will at- 
tract doctors to poorer areas.” He urges the 
public “to work with sympathetic doctors to 
develop group practice. The community by 
itself can't attract doctors—only doctors 
can.” For rural areas, he envisions small 
groups in major shopping towns, tied to large 
group clinics in medium-sized cities. 

Dr. Walter C. Bornemeier, outgoing presi- 
dent of the AMA, thinks the shortage of doc- 
tors and their maldistribution will soon be a 
thing of the past. He says the AMA was right 
in curtailing the number of doctors years ago 
“because I knew doctors then who were ac- 
tually on relief.” Nowadays, he says, the AMA 
is In the forefront when it comes to seeking 
increased numbers of physicians. 

“The solution is coming,” predicts Dr. 
Bornemeier, perhaps a bit optimistically. 
“The law of supply and demand will assert 
itself. As excessive numbers of doctors pile up 
in some areas, competition will force them to 
the places that need them. It will all be over 
by 1980." 

Dr. Bornemeier says other changes will 
help: more group practice, national health 
insurance enabling persons to afford medical 
care and, perhaps, office apprenticeships for 
finishing interns that will attract doctors to 
places they are needed. 

Dr. Driscoll, of my local medical society, 
also believes that the physician shortage is 
temporary. He notes that new medical schools 
are opening in Illinois and that the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the largest of our five present 
medical schools, is in the process of doubling 
its graduating class to 450 a year. 

I am not so confident. Traditionally, 50 to 
60 percent of our state’s graduates have left 
Illinois. Wouldn't we just be training more 
doctors for places like California? Its eight 
medical schools don’t even produce enough 
doctors to replace those who die in the state. 
It imports doctors from Chicago. “No matter 
how many more doctors we produce,” says 
Pierre de Vise, “the shortages will continue to 
exist where they exist now because the doc- 
tors will continue to settle where they settle 
now.” 

How do you find a doctor if you live in a 
medical desert? I asked this question of a 
number of physicians. One way that some- 
times works is to make an appointment for 
& physical examination while you're still 
well—the doctor may then accept you as a 
patient. Another way, and I know it sounds 
cynical, is to move away from where the doc- 
tors aren't: small towns, black ghettos and 
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blue-collar neighborhoods. Follow the doc- 
tors! 


ECONOMY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 28, Mr. Lowry Wyatt, senior vice 
president of Weyerhaeuser, delivered an 
important address at Washington State 
College. The speech, entitled “Economy 
and Environment,” has been reprinted 
in the June 1, 1971, issue of Vital 
Speeches of the Day. 

I commend this thoughtful speech to 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECONOMY AND ENVIRONMENT—THE NEED 
FOR INTEGRITY 
(By Lowry Wyatt) 

The “environmentalist movement,” which 
I have been asked to view today, is a mod- 
ern phenomenon—an issue which, like no 
other, has quickly caught the attention of 
the public. It may be the healthiest influence 
for the good of the country in our history. 

On the other hand, it has the potential to 
destroy much of the social progress which 
the nation has made in the past few decades. 

And, today, there are definite signs in 
many parts of the country that the moye- 
ment is in imminent danger of falling flat 
on its face. 

As one “industrialist,” I will say right now 
that that must not be allowed to happen. 

One of the great men of America’s twen- 
tieth century died last month in Nigeria. 
He did, probably, more than any other man 
to bring millions of members of America’s mi- 
nority groups into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. He was that rarity, a successful 
revolutionary who quietly, bit by bit 
achieved the major objectives of his revolu- 
tion. Perhaps because he was successful, he 


was scorned by many less effective leaders as - 


an “Uncle Tom.” He didn’t let it stop him, 
but said simply: “It isn’t a question of mod- 
erate versus militant, but of responsibility 
versus irresponsibility, sanity versus insan- 
ity, effectiveness versus ineffectiveness. . . 
There is no such thing as a moderate in the 
civil rights movement. The difference is 
whether or not one is all rhetoric.” 

Rhetoric is not only easier than effective 
problem solving; it for many is much more 
emotionally satisfying and it demands little 
research. In any mass movement, the label of 
“Uncle Tom” is both bitter and damaging. It 
takes a great deal of dedication, and consid- 
erable courage, to continue working toward 
solutions in the face of such a charge. 

All of which is a round-about way of saying 
that the environmental movement today is 
in critical need of some Whitney Youngs. 
The movement today has quite enough prob- 
lem identifiers; its soap boxes already are 
crowded, and the rhetoric has become an art 
form. The problem solvers are there, too, but, 
all too often, they are the subjects of the 
movement’s most bitter attacks. It seems 
that they lack purity. Since the problems are 
in the “system,” they quite logically feel 
that the solutions must either come from 
within it, or be imposed upon it. This re- 
quires working in context with the “system,” 
and, today, that often is cause enough for 
the label of “Uncle Tom.” 

I have referred here several times to the 
civil rights and social progress concerns of 
the nation. This has not been accidental 
analogy. As we shall see, in my view, the en- 
vironmental movement cannot be divorced 
from these concerns, In fact, the potential 
seeds of the movement's destruction are pre- 
cisely in this area, and it is the responsibility 
of everyone interested in improving the en- 
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vironment to see to it that these seeds do 
not flower. And that effort, unpalatable as it 
may seem, will involve re-learning the arts 
of listening and of compromise. 

It has been said that logic and justice go 
out the window when emotion comes in the 
door. Obviously, emotion cannot be removed 
from a movement such as this. But, that 
emotion can become the driving force behind 
the movement, while a real attempt can be 
made to instill logic into its arguments, and 
justice into its proposals. Today, many of 
the solutions being proposed—including 
some of those most widely accepted by. the 
media—are both illogical and eminently un- 
just. If some of these trends in the move- 
ment continue, environmentalism will be- 
come the province solely of the professional 
elements of the upper middle class, and the 
game will be lost. 

The stakes are too great to allow environ- 
mentalism to become an elitist hobby or an 
upper middle class sect. But, in some areas 
of the nation—including the ones in which 
I happen to live—just that is happening, 
with startling rapidity. 

People who work in industry are just 
that—people. In those areas of their own 
lives where they don’t know the science or 
the facts involved, they are just as concerned, 
and just as easily influenced by rhetoric, as 
anyone else. The problem comes when the 
rhetoric touches those areas in which they 
are knowledgeable. As Drucker has said, the 
problem eventually with total propaganda is 
not in false motivation—it is in the creation 
of total cynicism. 

A year ago, the Seattle area was in the 
vanguard of the environmentalist move- 
ment. Its news media were totally commit- 
ted. Washington’s legislature passed more 
than 30 environmental bilis quickly, with 
hardly an argument being raised, and, for- 
tunately, most of those bills were soundly 
conceived. 

The legislature has been back in session 
for two months now. A horde of environ- 
mental bills were placed before it. Virtually 
none were passed, Few made it out of com- 
mittee. And, the legislature now, as a year 
ago, was reflecting the electorate’s mood. 

Editorials in the press thunder against 
environmental movement leaders who were 
sacrosanct a year ago. Bitter cartoons mock 
the environmental movement. Environmen- 
talism is the butt of malicious humor at 
cocktail parties and in working class taverns 
throughout the region. 

What happened? 

The SST. 

While 40 per cent of Washington's total 
economy depends upon the forest products 
industry, Seattle’s economy is at least that 
dependent upon aerospace. It is a city which 
knows its aerospace technology. On almost 
every block, there lives someone who has a 
degree of knowledgeability about the SST, 
and about the facts of its environmental 
dangers. 

Whether or not the SST makes good sense, 
economically or environmentally, is beside 
the point here. The point is that the envi- 
ronmental movement, in its campaign 
against the project, played fast and loose 
with the facts, and let emotion totally over- 
come rationality. The rhetoric may have 
been perfectly sincere, the pertinent facts 
simply overlooked or considered irrelevant. 
But, that in itself is irrelevant. What is 
relevant is that hundreds of thousands of 
people by now have become convinced that 
environmental leaders whom they previously 
had respected, have been lying to them, 
about them, and about an issue crucial to 
their living standard or even economic 
survival. 

The result has been natural. The SST issue 
is not viewed alone. The credibility of the 
entire environmental movement has been 
lost, and each of its causes now is viewed 
with growing skepticism. 
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This is the warning that Senator Jackson 
attempted several weeks ago to give the 
movement—a warning that was viewed, not 
in the context of sincere concern on the part 
of a man who has brought about some of the 
most productive environmental legislation of 
this century, but rather as a traitorous at- 
tack. Jackson was warning some environ- 
mental leaders that their self-intoxication 
was leading environmentalism inevitably to 
its Gotterdammerung. They responded to the 
warning precisely as the intoxicated usually 
do. 


If the Seattle situation were an aberration, 
an isolated incident, it would not be impor- 
tant. But it is not. It is a symptom, a warn- 
ing. In the state of Washington, the city of 
Port Angeles is in a very similar mood over 
another such environmental issue; similar 
incidents are occurring all over the nation, 
and they are nibbling environmentalism to 
death. 

So, what if the environmental movement 
loses its credibility, and with it its press and 
governmental support? What if it alienates 
itself from the poor, the black, the blue- 
collar worker, the technician, the housewife 
and the elementary school teacher? So what 
if the individual and industry are permitted 
to relax, to place environment ever lower on 
their lists of priorities? 

Is this not what industry really wants? 

It should not be, and I do not believe that 
it is. 

The company for which I work is investing 
more than $50 million per year in programs 
which will bring no benefit in this century. 
These investments are predicated totally 
upon the health of American society in the 
2000s 


A loss of credibility by environmentalism, 
as a Movement, will not make the very real 
environmental problems of the United States 
disappear, and it may lead to an attitude of 
resignation about them. 

Yet, if the real and crucial problems are not 
properly identified and researched, and if just 
solutions are not found, and quickly—we 
will have a very sick society indeed a decade 
or two from now. 

Environment simply is too big an issue to 
be left solely in the hands of industrialists. It 
is too big an issue to be left in the hands of 
bureaucrats. It is too big an issue to be left 
in the hands of technologists. And, it most 
assurdly is too big an issue to be left in the 
hands of the arts and humanities, or in the 
hands of any one economic class. It is an 
effort which requires commitment through- 
out society. Commitment requires credibility. 
Credibility requires not only research and 
fact, but also a sense of understanding and 
justice toward all groups in society, and the 
applied use of logic. 

There are, I realize, some within industry 
who express the attitude that “if they’d just 
let us alone for awhile, we could take care of 
our own problems quickly.” This is a nice 
thought, but it wouldn’t happen—and not 
because of lack of commitment or concern. It 
wouldn't happen simply because, in many 
areas, environmental protection is expensive. 
Its price must go into the cost of the product 

. . and that product must compete with 
products manufactured by other producers. 
So, without standards, any industry is the- 
oretically at the competitive mercy of its 
worst environmental performers, in the 
short-term at least. 

In the long-term, the opposite often is true. 
The fact that my company's founders deter- 
mined to hold on to their lands and to keep 
timber harvest within sustainable limits 71 
years ago has provided us with a timber sup- 
ply today which gives us tremendous com- 
petitive advantages, It also helps provide the 
cash flow for environmental performance. 
But, society cannot wait for the long-term, 
now, nor can it repeal history. 

So, it is in industry’s real interest today 
that the environmental movement be kept 
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alive, that it improve its credibility, and that 
it expand its allegiances outside the cam- 
puses, and outside the upper middle clasess, 
to encompass all of society. 

This will not be an easy task. In industry, 
we often criticize the “nuts” of the environ- 
mental movement. We tend to regard some of 
the more moss-backed in our ranks, however, 
as being merely “overly zealous.” We have to 
recognize that the only essential difference 
between a “nut” and a “zealot” is one of 
perspective. One who overstates an issue in 
opposition to ours is a “nut.” One who over- 
states our own issue is a “zealot.” Both are 
equally dangerous to environmental solu- 
tions. 

Rhetoric in environmental issues has in the 
past made its hazards clear. The practice of 
forest conservation in the United States was 
set back by more than a generation by one 
incident of rhetoric, an extemporaneous 
speech which resulted when a man who is 
justly one of our environmental heroes de- 
cided to play to the press gallery rather than 
to put the final touches on a problem virtu- 
ally solved. Fortunately, there were no televi- 
sion cameras in 1905, or we'd probably be in 
even worse shape today. 

In 1905, there was substantial agreement 
both in government and in the thoughtful 
leadership of the forest products industry 
that the frontier had ended. There was agree- 
ment that the pioneer tax laws—some states 
have yet to repeal them—which penalized 
reforestation or even the holding of cut-over 
lands, had to be changed. Rather than new 
farms and urban areas, the forest, it was 
agreed, had to become important. Timber 
harvests would have to be regulated, and 
fire protection and reforestation programs 
would have to be launched, with both private 
industry and government playing a role. 

To this end, a forestry conference was called 
in Washington in 1905. The extent of the 
problem, and the difficulty of the solution, 
was recognized by those attending. F. E 
Weyerhaeuser told the conference that “only 
by tremendous effort can the lumberman 
himself, the legislator, and the voter be made 
to realize the importance and its possibili- 
ties." He had good reason to feel, however, 
that that effort was about to begin. 

The organizer of the conference, Gifford 
Pinchot, had already shown him a text of the 
speech that Theodore Roosevelt intended to 
deliver. It was a strong bid for government- 
industry cooperation in definite conservation 
programs which, he said, would mean “the 
difference between mere agitation and actual 
execution.” 

Teddy didn’t give that speech. He went to 
the podium, and looked out, not at his audi- 
ence, but at the assembled press gallery. The 
leaders of a major industry were before him 
They were there to find solutions to a re- 
source problem which had its origins in 
pioneer public policy—a policy which regard- 
ed forests as a barrier to settlement, and a 
barrier that had to be removed. They had 
been working with members of Roosevelt’s 
administration for days to attempt to formu- 
late the basic points which could overturn 
that philosophy and be translated into land- 
mark conservation legislation. 

However, they were there. 

There always has been a certain amount of 
Politics to environmentalism, and politics 
and drama are closely allied arts, There is 
political drama in a show of “courageous in- 
tegrity” in the face of what can be pictured 
as power. There is political drama in the 
identification of evil, and the denunciation 
thereof, particularly in a setting of personal 
confrontation. Teddy couldn’t resist. 

His prepared talk, and with it the chance 
for legislation, was swept off the podium, 
and, extemporaneously, the famed “Timber 
Barons" speech began. His audience—which 
again I remind you, had gathered to discuss 
federal-industry conservation and reforesta- 
tion legislation—was identified not only as 
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consisting of “timber barons,” but also of 
“skinners of the land” and “despoilers of the 
national heritage.” 

The phrases still echo. It was good press, 
and effective propaganda. Its effect was to 
set back the cause of private forestry by 30 
years, and to prevent, perhaps for all time, a 
joint federal-private forestry effort. 

Two years before that speech, Weyer- 
haeuser Company had signed an experimen- 
tal agreement with what is now the Forest 
Service, in which the company not only 
agreed to place the planning and regulation 
of harvest and reforestation on its lands 
under federal control, but actually paid for 
the privilege of doing so. It was the sort of 
agreement which depends entirely on mutual 
trust, shared objectives, and mutual under- 
standing. After the Roosevelt speech, the 
continuance of that agreement was unthink- 
able. It would be unthinkable today, not 
because of lingering animosity, but because, 
in the intervening years we were forced to 
develop our own expertise, which we feel 
today to be far superior to that which gov- 
ernment could offer. 

But, at any rate, the problem was ripe for 
solution in 1905, and, with joint effort, that 
solution was possible then. The rhetoric of 
self-intoxication delayed that solution in 
the private sector until 1941, and the ulti- 
mate solution in the public sector is still 

in controversy. It took highly effec- 
tive rhetoric to bring about that result. 

While rhetoric which keeps the problem 
alive, and the occasion for rhetoric there- 
fore continuous, is satisfying emotionally, 
we cannot afford it today. We simply don’t 
have 36 years this time to engage in verbal 
self-gratification while the solutions are 
delayed. 

Stuart Chase, earlier this year in a Satur- 
day Review article, did a rather incredible 
thing. He held the forest products industry 
out as the prime American example of sound 
resource use philosophy. He pointed out that 
timber not only was a potentially renewable 
resource, but that it was in fact being re- 
newed—recycled continually, if you will— 
and that it was not only being renewed, but 
increased through resource management. 

It is a hopeful sign that he has not yet 
been publicly vilified, that he seemingly has 
not had to give up his environmentalist 
credentials. He approached our environmen- 
tal problems with a clear head and eye, and 
therefore was able to make some constructive 
suggestions. 

Within the past few months, however, 
many other certified environmentalists have 
turned away from reality, and have stepped 
up the attack, slaying mythical dragons to 
the applause of the faithful. 

Our industry has watched this process 
with something akin to resignation; things 
haven't changed much since 1905: 

When the tree is harvested, that part of 
the forest is gone forever. 

Old growth timber has been living since 
timber began. 

Clearcutting patches in the forest disrupts 
the ecology. 

Timber harvests destroys wildlife. 

The national forests should be kept sacro- 
sanct; they have never heard the whine cf 
the chainsaw, and they never should. 

Recycling a ton of paper saves 17 trees. 

Cutting the mature forest endangers 
oxygen supply. 

Wood-based materials should be replaced 
with other materials, which have less en- 
vironmental impact. 

These are comments which have been not 
at all unusual recently. Some have appeared 
in prestigious journals, occasionally under 
the bylines of noted environmentalists. They 
have commonality. All of them are com- 
pletely untrue. Several of them, in fact, are 
180 degrees from reality. 

More than 1.5 million people work in the 
forest products industry. There probably are 
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about 6 million people in their immediate 
families. Conservatively, there may be 60 
million people on their periphery, close 
enough to discuss such things with them. 

In other words, nearly one-third of the 
people in the United States are in a position 
to know that certain spokesmen for the 
environmental movement don't know what 
they are talking about, in connection with 
this one industry. The majority of this one- 
third, of course, is concentrated in the middle 
and lower classes, and much of it is con- 
centrated away from the major urban cen- 
ters. It is a segment of the population which 
generally receives communications, rather 
than gives them, and it usually receives them 
after media filtration of the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the avante-garde journals, which 
in turn often have filtered thoughts origi- 
nating on the major campuses. It is, never- 
theless, a segment of the population with 
a certain amount of integrity, with a cer- 
tain commitment to societal objectives, and 
it is a population segment which votes. And, 
it has been delivered a message. That mes- 
sage comes through to them as “the environ- 
mental movement is so much hogwash; it 
doesn’t know what it is talking about—but 
it threatens my security.” 

Add to this aerospace. Add to this the 
electric power industry. Add to this the oil 
industry. Add to this agriculture. Add to 
this the dweller of the urban ghetto, who 
thinks he sees the white upper middle class 
deserting its essential alliance with him, and 
diverting its efforts toward the protection of 
its own environmental values. There are en- 
vironmental problems in aerospace, in forest 
products, in the electric power industry, in 
oil, coal, and agriculture—and in the cities. 
These problems must be identified, and ihe 
solutions must be found. But, this identifi- 
cation must be exact, the information must 
be correct, and the current state of the prob- 
lem, not the historical nadir, must be ex- 
amined. In other words, the rhetoric must 
be truthful. And it can be truthful only if 
it is informed. 

And, the solution proposed can be accepta- 
ble only if it is just. If it is to be just, it 
must take into account the valid economic 
aspirations of the American people—those 
nearly 30 million people still below the offi- 
cial poverty level, those in the blue-collar 
and service segments, those racial and ethnic 
groups who have finally, after decades or 
centuries of striving, finally begun to achieve 
middle class status, or are struggling to 
maintain it. 

So, credibility is a major problem, one 
which is already beginning to lessen the ef- 
fectiveness of the environmental movement. 

Justice is the fatal problem, and the cur- 
rently popular adoption of “Zero Growth” 
as a movement objective most assuredly will 
provide the coup de grace. For, “Zero 
Growth” is a thoroughly unjust, and totally 
elitist, philosophy. 

For that reason, its support comes almost 
wholly from the upper middle class—not be- 
cause the upper middle class is inherently 
unjust, but because it often seems congen- 
tially unaware. It talks much about The 
People—but it has seldom met one. When 
such a meeting does chance to occur, the 
results are often catastrophic. Unusually, the 
problem is resolved by a unilateral decision 
that the person was not, actually, a People 
after all. 

If zero economic growth, and environmen- 
tal correction, are to be dual objectives of the 
environmental movement, the movement 
should at the least be aware of the implica- 
tions. Those proposing it are willing to make 
some personal sacrifices, to be sure. But they 
are proposing not inconvenience but utter 
disaster for the least fortunate in our society. 

Environmental improvement requires 
money—vast sums of money, if the problems 
are to be met. Money is a finite resource, al- 


though, like timber, it is capable of growth, 
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resulting from economic expansion. A dol- 
lar, in order words, represents a fractional 
share of the nation’s total economic re- 
sources, If those resources do not grow, nei- 
ther does the money available to meet so- 
ciety's needs. 

Unless the economy grows, in other words, 
there will be no eztra funds to meet the 
needs of environmental improvement, much 
less the needs of the cities or the needs of 
the poor and striving. So, with Zero Growth, 
the problem becomes one of financing en- 
vironmental programs, If they are given first 
priority, the money simply has to be taken 
from other programs. Some can come from 
defense, but not enough. Most will have to 
come from governmental social programs, and 
from the individual's pocket. And, there still 
are millions of Americans so close to the 
personal survival line that they cannot with- 
stand such a double assault on their security. 

Industry, in a Zero Growth situation, will. 
to survive, have to turn increasingly to auto- 
mation, to reduce its labor content. The 
ranks of the jobless, also swelled naturally, 
even with mandatory population control, an- 
nually for the next 80 years, will become an 
army—probably, quite literally an army. 

And, most important of all, the aspirations 
of all of the lower Income groups will have 
been thwarted. Economic expansion pro- 
vides the mobility between classes. Without 
it, the lines set. Those who are comfortable 
now may suffer some minor inconveniences, 
but they will remain at the top of the heap. 
Those on the lower economic rungs will have 
been told, loud and clear: “I've got mine, 
buddy, Too bad about you.” This is a truly 
revolutionary message; rather, it is the type 
of message which calls for revolution. 

Whether the economy is a public-private 
mix, as ours is now; whether it is statist, 
socialist, theocratic, capitalist, or is operated 
by local people’s communes—it matters not 
& whit. The total impact of Zero Growth upon 
society would be exactly the same. 

Ah, but couldn’t redistribution solve the 
problem? 

There are numerous statistical studies 
available, originating from all points of view. 
The question of incentives completely aside, 
the answer is always the same. The only ef- 
fect would be to group us all into what NBC 
recently called the “lives of desperation” of 
the lower middle class, with the hope of exit 
removed. 

Zero Growth is not a solution. It is a 
barrier to environmental improvement, not 
only in its proposed solution, but in the mere 
fact of its voicing. It is the simplistic answer 
of the well-fixed dilettante. It is a piece of 
shoddy merchandise which just won’t sell, 
and it endangers the reputation of the whole 
environmental shop. And, again, it is a reac- 
tionary and unjust solution. It was tried once 
before in Western history, and the social 
system adjusted to it. The system was called 
feudalism, and its heyday is called the 
“Dark Ages.” The elite appeared to enjoy it, 
even though they had to give up central 
heating. 

At the beginning of this talk, I said 
that the environmental movement was one 
of the most hopeful developments in Ameri- 
can history. It is perhaps too early to use the 
very “was,” but the last chance is upon us. 

It was, or is, hopeful because it holds the 
promise of uniting a disparate people in a 
common objective, because, for almost the 
first time it permitted almost everyone to 
develop an emotional commitment to com- 
munity responsibility. Then, the people in 
the big houses on the hill began to kick their 
neighbors in the teeth, all in the name of 
the environment. They told lies, not because 
they wanted to lie, but because they were 
afraid to grub around in the dirt to ferret 
out the truth, or because their experience 
was too limited to recognize it. Some of the 
less fortunate members of the community, 
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in the face of such treatment, lost interest 
almost immediately. 

But, others had achieved a new awareness, 
and began to realize that even though some 
of the leaders might be wrong, the basic 
cause was right. 

This, I think, is where we are today. The 
environmental movement can be maintained, 
there is a greater awareness, and broader 
potential support than ever before. 

Some have become cynics, and they will be 
hard to reach again. Both must have only be- 
come mildly skeptical, They are willing to 
move—but they must now be reconvinced. 

This means that those who would lead the 
movement must first prepare themselves 
with research and fact. It means that they 
must arrive at some understanding of the 
hopes, fears, and aspirations of the great 
majority of the American people, must rec- 
ognize their essential integrity, and must 
realize that economics is not a dirty word, but 
& tool for survival. It means that they must 
lead with rhetoric which may be emotional, 
but cannot be irrational. It means they must 
seek out solutions based on factual situa- 
tions, nor upon myth. It means that there 
must be recognition that simplistic catch- 
words are not enough, and that cooperative 
efforts are needed to solve exceedingly com- 
plex problems, 

It means that priorities must be set, and 
timetables agreed upon. It means that all of 
society’s needs must be considered, and the 
costs, both to the individual and society, 
honestly calculated—and the programs 
honestly sold. It means that the leaders must 
be willing to work, not merely willing to find 
scapegoats and to lead mock attacks upon 
them. 

If such leaders can arise, and arisé quickly, 
environmentalism can become a continuing 
major force in our society. 

If they cannot—it’s back to beer and the 
TV set, while the sky outside gradually 
darkens. 


ADMIRAL AND FORMER SENATOR 
THOMAS HART 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, Adm. 
Thomas Hart once remarked of the 
Spanish American War that—the days 
of chivalry had not ended. His entire life 
gives testimony to the fact that the era 
of the great citizen-soldier has not ended 
either. 

In a career that spanned six decades, 
Admiral Hart demonstrated time and 
again an unabating desire to serve his 
Nation and its people. 

From the very start, first in the Naval 
Academy’s entrance exam, and then 
graduating 13th in his class, Thomas 
Hart seemed marked for success. 

In war, on the battleship Massachu- 
setts in the war against Spain and as a 
submarine commander in World War I, 
Admiral Hart proved himself a capable, 
dedicated officer. 

In peace, as instructor at the Naval 
Academy, and later its commandant, Ad- 
miral Hart molded young minds to the 
capable service of their country. 

Above all else, it was strength of char- 
acter that set Thomas Hart apart. Per- 
ceiving Japanese buildup in late 1941, 
he ordered the heavy warships under his 
command to Australia. His fears proven 
justified, he arranged the successful na- 
val evacuation of the Philippines. Later 
in the war, he commanded American na- 
val forces in the battle of Macassar 
Strait, in which nearly 40 Japanese ships 
were destroyed. 
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Admiral Hart’s distinguished career of 
national service closed with his appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Senate in 1945. He 
served his Nation and his State of Con- 
necticut in that capacity until his retire- 
ment on November 5, 1946. 

On Thursday, July 8, the body of Adm. 
Thomas Hart was laid to rest at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. Thomas Hart is 
now a part of our Nation's past. And one 
could wish no better for America, than 
that men of his kind be a part of our 
Nation’s future. 


THE CONVENTION ON POLITICAL 
RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the United Nations Human Rights 
Conventions provides for equal political 
rights for women. This modest document 
deserves the attention of the Senate, and 
I speak today to expound the merits of 
its ratification. 

The Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women contains three fundamental 
political rights for women: the right to 
vote in all elections, the right to be eli- 
gible for election to public policymaking 
organizations, and the right to hold all 
political offices and to exercise public 
functions. 

Not one of these three principles 
poses any challenge either to our legal 
system or to our traditions and culture. 
As Dean Rusk said in a letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy advocating the treaty’s 
ratification: 

No substantive legal questions are in- 
volved in the United States becoming a party 
to this convention. Article I, relating to the 
right of women to vote, merely reflects the 
principle established by the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. .. . The eligibility of women to be 
elected and to be appointed to public office 
established by national law in the United 
States has long been recognized in law and 
practice. 


As we read in the media every day, 
women in the Nation are reexamining 
their place in society and are demanding 
that they be counted man’s equals in 
various walks of national life. Our rati- 
fication of the Women's Rights Conven- 
tion would affirm our commitment to the 
goal of equality for all humankind. 

Those who are impatient with us pro- 
claim, as did the Washington organiza- 
tion, Women United, that discrimina- 
tion against women is one of the greatest 
hypocracies of our Western democracy. 
Mr. President, I would suggest that we 
must close the gap between the ideals ex- 
pressed since this Nation’s inception and 
the actual practices we see in our society 
today. We must -show these nations 
around the world that have already 
signed this worthy convention that we 
have accepted women as political equals, 
and that we have rejected any medieval 
superstitions about the inability of 
women to determine their own political 
futures. We must show the world, by the 
ratification of this modest but histori- 
cally significant convention, that we as 
a nation, men and women alike, stand 
united to defend our freedoms and to 
cherish the ideals upon which those free- 
doms are founded. 
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LEAD PAINT POISONING 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
serious need for adequate funds for the 
Lead Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, 
Public Law 91-695. Following is the text 
of my statement before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare on this matter. A Health 
Education, and Welfare analysis of the 
dimensions of the lead-paint problem re- 
ports that annually up to 400,000 chil- 
dren contact the disease and 200 die each 
year. Over 12,000 children are treated 
yearly. The cost of hospital treatment 
in an uncomplicated case is between 
$1,000 and $2,000. 

Up to 8,000 children suffer some degree 
of mental retardation each year because 
of this disease. Medical and educational 
costs for life for moderately retarded 
children are about $11,000. For severely 
retarded children, the costs for life are 
$250,000 for each child. Thus, if only 
60 children were prevented from con- 
tracting severe mental retardation by 
this disease, the entire $15 million which 
I am requesting for this program would 
be saved. Nearly 1,000 children a year 
who contract the disease will potentially 
receive severe permanent brain damage 
or physical handicaps. 

I am hopeful that Congress will rec- 
ognize the need to act quickly to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to put an end to 
this totally preventable disease. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement and supporting statistics 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD S., SCHWEIKER 
ON LEAD-BaSED PAINT POISONING PREVENTION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this subcommittee, I appreciate having the 
opportunity to address you today as you con- 
sider the appropriations for the 1972 budget 
request of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Specifically, I am deeply 
concerned that the Lead-Based Paint Polsoh- 
ing Prevention Act, P.L. 91-695, which was 
enacted into law on January 13, 1971, be ade- 
quately funded. Congress has authorized $30 
million for this 2 year program to eliminate 
the causes of lead-based paint poisoning and 
to treat those who haye already been hurt 
by ingestion of the paint particles. 

This program was to be in force for part 
of fiscal year 1971 and for the whole of fiscal 
year 1972. $10 million was authorized for FY 
1971 and $20.million for FY 1972. Yet to 
date, only minimal funds, well under $500,000 
have been appropriated for the implementa- 
tion of this urgently needed program. 

Lead paint poisoning, a preventable dis- 
ease, has remained until recent years a low 
priority in most of our urban health depart- 
ments. The result has meant that countless 
numbers of children residing in “lead-belts”’ 
primarily in Puerto Rican and black com- 
munities have been affilcted with a disease 
which should have never occurred. 

The disease, according to Jane S. Lin-Fu, 
in an article entitled “Childhood Lead Poi- 
soning” published in Children and reprinted 
by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, occurs most frequently among chil- 
dren residing in housing units constructed 
prior to World War II, although it can occur 
in any dwellings where lead-based paint has 
been used, Children will commonly put items 
such as paper, pieces of plaster, woodwork 
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and other similar items in their mouths, and 
swallow them. This is particularly true in 
dilapidated housing where these substances 
are common and children suffer from a dis- 
ease called pica, in which a child has a per- 
verted appetite for non-food items. 

Repeated ingestion of these lead-painted 
substances can lead to mental retardation, 
cerebral palsy, optic atrophy and impairment 
of intellectual ability. Tragically, it can, and 
does result in death for many children. The 
most common victims of this disease are chil- 
dren between the ages of one and six. The 
article by Jane Lin-Fu-indicates that within 
this age range, children between the ages of 
one and three comprise 80-90% of the cases. 
Additionally, and perhaps most tragically, 
over 50% of all deaths from lead poisoning 
occur in two-year olds. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you to amend the 
HEW budget request for fiscal year 1972 
which your subcommittee is considering to 
include the appropriation of at least $15 mil- 
lion for the funding of the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act. This funding level 
would be well within the amounts authorized 
by the Congress for fiscal year 1972, and 
would enable the federal government to begin 
to assist local governments in actively carry- 
ing out the intent of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, the victims of lead-based 
paint poisoning are almost invariably chil- 
dren. The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has estimated that 200 children 
are dying every year as a consequence of 
ingesting particles of lead-based paint. An- 
other 400,000 children a year become severely 
ill, many suffering irreparable brain damage, 
because the lead-based paint has not been 
removed from the interiors of their houses. 

Many of the small children who are af- 
fected by the lead paint can be helped if 
their condition is promptly diagnosed and 
treated. Of course, the treatment accom- 
plishes little if the children are again con- 
fronted by lead paint when they return to 
their homes from having received medical 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, the funds which are ex- 
pended to remove the causes of lead-based 
paint poisoning and to treat those who are 
afflicted by It could soon be recouped by the 
saving which would subsequently accrue 
from a reduction in the expenditures for 
medical treatment of this disease. Couple 
this with the very real benefits which can 
be obtained by ending for all time the loss 
of human resources and the psychological 
damage of the death and suffering inflicted 
by this totally preventable disease, and I 
believe we have a compelling and eco- 
nomic argument for adequate funding of 
this program. 

I appreciate your consideration of my tes- 
timony concerning this urgent situation. 


ESTIMATION OF CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING IN 
UNITED STATES—1971 
Aprit 1971. 

(Nore.—Lead poisoning is not an officially 
reportable disease in the majority of U.S. 
cities and states and therefore the following 
figures are only estimates. 

The definition of a “case” is a very poorly 
defined area (some cities use elevations above 
60 agm) and the most important aspect is 
that these are at-risk children with elevated 
lead burdens, that may result in sympto- 
matic lead poisoning with just a minor ill- 
ness or the onset of spring and summer.) 

Deaths—200/year. 

Cases—250,000-400,000 Potential per year 
(including elevations above 40 ugm Pb/100ml 
whole blood and subclinical effects). 

Treated—12,000—16,000/year. 

Cost for hospital treatment of an uncom- 
plicated case of lead poisoning—$1,000— 
$2,000. 

Elevated blood-lead levels (above 40 ugm) 
without symptoms—5-10% in screening 
studies of high-risk children (up to 45% 
reported). 
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Symptomatic Lead Poisoning—1-5% of 
children with elevated blood lead. 

Encephalopathy—5% of those with symp- 
tomatic lead poisoning (higher where index 
of suspicion is low). 

Permanent Brain Damage—25%—40% of 
those with encephalopathy (brain swelling). 

Potential Handicaps—Up to 50% of cases 
with encephalopathy have some degree of 
residual physical handicaps. 

Mental Retardation—6,000-8,000/year (var- 
ying from “slow learners” to those institu- 
tionalized) . 

Medical and Educational costs for life of 
moderate retarded—$11,000. 

Medical and educational costs for life of 
severely retarded—$200,000-$250,000. 

Cost of rehabilitating housing unit con- 
taining lead-based paint—$400-$1,500/unit 
(depending on the type of repair and 
locality). 

Lead poisoning—accounts for only 5% of 
all accidental preschool childhood poisonings. 

Lead poisoning—accounts for as many as 
70% of all preschool childhood deaths of 
ingestion. 

High-risk Housing (built prior to WWII)— 
30 million housing units. (6 milion dilapi- 
dated). 

Amount of lead required—A child eating a 
few small leaded paint chips a day (the size 
of an adult’s thumbnail) for about 3 months 
or longer can develop clinical symptoms ol 
lead poisoning. 

Rocer S. CHALLOP, M.D., 

Pediatric Consultant, U.S.P.H.S., BCEM. 


WE MUST ENCOURAGE BOAT 
SAFETY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire (Mr, COTTON) and 
other Senators who have worked on the 
Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971, which 
the Senate passed on Monday. S. 696 
provides a coordinated national boating 
safety program involving both the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. 

The need for this kind of comprehen- 
sive legislation has been apparent for 
some time. The number of persons par- 
ticipating in boating activities has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds; recre- 
ational boats in the United States in- 
crease at a rate of 4,000 per week. Along 
with the increasing number of boaters we 
face an increasing incidence of boating 
accidents resulting in death, injury, and 
property damage. 

While it is true that many of these 
accidents are due to carelessness on the 
part of boaters, many of them could have 
been prevented by reasonable construc- 
tion and equipment standards, such as 
minimum stability criteria, capacity 
plates which indicate the maximum safe 
load and the maximum power for the 
boat. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to set such standards 
just as it had with regard to aircraft 
and automobile safety. Surely, no one 
would contest that the need is as great, 
in view of the proportion of people who 
are killed as a result of boating acci- 
dents. In the last 5 years, this figure 
reached an alarming 7,000. 

I believe S. 696 could substantially re- 
duce this level of fatalities. First of all, 
the bill would insure better and safer 
boats and boating equipment by requir- 
ing manufacturers to meet certain 
standards set by the Department of 
Transportation. Secondly, the bill would 
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encourage States to develop boating 
safety programs by giving them finan- 
cial help. Since approximately half of 
all fatalities occur in waters under sole 
State jurisdiction, State participation 
is essential. 

So I commend Senator Corton, who 
introduced the bill, and other Senators 
who have worked on it. I feel that they 
have made a valuable contribution to- 
ward the goal of affording consumers 
full protection against unnecessary haz- 
ards. I am confident that the Federal 
Boat Safety Act will be recorded as an 
important milestone in the consumer 
protection effort. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG—TRIBUTE TO 
SATCHMO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a difficult task to explain or inter- 
pret genius, yet when Louis Armstrong 
died last week the world lost a genius 
in his field. Satchmo'’s humanity and his 
musical talent almost defy translation 
into the written word. The influence of 
innovation in the development of an art 
form can scarcely be overestimated. The 
contribution of Louis Armstrong to the 
field of music is clearly one of the rare 
examples of a great and unique artistic 
gift. It sought regions hitherto unex- 
plored, and in this way Satchmo de- 
veloped what became the jazz solo. 

In addition to his inestimable contri- 
bution to the evolution of jazz, Satchmo, 
whose music was universal, was an am- 
bassador of the first magnitude, spread- 
ing a message around the world which 
soared above the restrictions of language. 

Mr. President, 6 years ago when I 
recommended that Satchmo be consid- 
ered for the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom for his services to his country, I 
stated that his work was the work of an 
entertainer with so much humanity and 
so much talent that he enthralled peo- 
ples of scores of nations and all races 
throughout the world and he deserved 
the title “Ambassador Satch.” For that 
is a measure of the good will for the 
United States that Louis Armstrong pro- 
duced with his trumpet. 

Although Satchmo is dead, his soul will 
live on forever in the music he created 
and the pleasure he gave—a gift he willed 
to all the peoples of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times obituary on the life of Louis 
Armstrong be printed in the RECORD. 
Mrs, Javits joins me in extending to Lil- 
lian Armstrong our most sincere sym- 
pathy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG, Jazz TRUMPETER AND 

SINGER, DIES 
(By Alben Krebs) 

Louis Armstrong, the celebrated jazz 
trumpeter and singer, died in his sleep yes- 
terday morning at his home, 34-56 107th 
Street, in the Corona section of Queens. He 
had observed his 71st birthday Sunday. 

Death was attributed to a heart attack. Mr. 
Armstrong had been at home since mid- 
June, when he was discharged from Beth 
Israel Medical Center after 10 weeks of treat- 
ment for heart, liver and kidney disorders. 
He seemed in good health during an inter- 
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view June 23, in which he played his 
trumpet and announced his intention to re- 
turn to public performances. 

“Im going back to work when my tread- 
ers get in as good shape as my chops,” he said, 
noting that his legs were weak from his hos- 
pitalization. 

President Nixon released this statement: 

“Mrs. Nixon and I share the sorrow of mil- 
lions of Americans at the death of Louis 
Armetrong. One of the architects of an 
American art form, a free and individual 
spirit, and an artist of worldwide fame, his 
great talents and magnificent spirit added 
richness and pleasure to all our lives.” 

Tributes to Mr. Armstrong also came from 
a number of leading musicians, including 
Duke Ellington, Gene Krupa, Benny Good- 
man, Al Hirt, Earl (Fatha) Hines, Tyree 
Glenn and Eddie Condon, 

Mr. Ellington commented: “If anybody was 
Mr. Jazz it was Louis Armstrong. He was the 
epitome of jazz and always will be. He is 
what I call an American standard, an Ameri- 
can original.” 

“He could play a trumpet like nobody 
else,” Mr. Condon said, “then put it down 
and sing a song like no one else could.” 

Mr. Hines, who frequently said he had 
taken his piano style from Mr. Armstrong’s 
trumpet style, remarked: “We were almost 
like brothers. I’m so heartbroken over this. 
The world has lost a champion.” 

In Washington, the State Department, not- 
ing that Mr. Armstrong had toured Africa, 
the Middle East and Latin America on its 
behalf, said: 

“His memory will be enshrined in the ar- 
chives of effective international communica- 
tons. The Department of State, for which 
he trayeled on tours to almost every corner 
of the globe, mourns the passing of this 
great American.” 

The entertainer's final appearance was last 
February, when he played a two-week en- 
gagement at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

A master showman known to millions as 
Satchmo, Mr. Armstrong lived by a simple 
credo. Putting it Into word a couple of years 
ago, he said: 

“I never tried to prove nothing, just al- 
ways wanted to give a good show. My life 
has been my music, it’s always come first, but 
the music ain’t worth nothing if you can’t 
lay it on the public. The main thing is to 
live for that audience, ‘cause what you're 
there for is to please the people.” 

Mr. Armstrong was first and most impor- 
tantly a jazz trumpet player without peer, a 
virtuoso soloist who was one of the most 
vivid and influential forces in the develop- 
ment of American music. 

But he was also known to delighted mil- 
lions around the world for his ebulliently 
Sand-papery singing voice, his merry man- 
gling of the English language and his great 
wide grand-piano keyboard of a smile. 

Jazz music, probably the only art form ever 
wholly originated in America, and Louis 
Armstrong grew up together in New Orleans. 
It was in a seamy slum there that Mr. Arm- 
strong learned to love and play jazz in the 
company of gamblers, pimps and prostitutes. 

But in time he was to play his trumpet 
and sing in command performances before 
royalty and, through his numerous world- 
wide tours, to become known unofficially as 
“America’s ambassador of good will.” 


RECOGNIZED FOR ROLE 


Jazz experts, even the purists who criti- 
cized Mr, Armstrong for his mugging and 
showmanship, more often than not agreed 
that it was he, more than any other indi- 
vidual, who took the raw, gutsy Negro folk 
music of the New Orleans funeral parades 
and honky-tonks and built it into a unique 
art form. 

Over the years, his life and his artistry 
changed radically. He left New Orleans for 
Chicago in the early nineteen-twenties, when 
he was still playing the cornet, and before 
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1930 made some of his most memorable re- 
cordings—with his Hot Five or Hot Seven 
groups. 

Mr. Armstrong won his initial fame playing 
an endless grind of one-night stands. Under 
constant pressure to put on a show that 
made the customers tap their feet and cry 
for more, he did not hesitate to exploit a 
remarkable flair for showmanship. His mug- 
ging, his wisecracking and most of all his 
willingness to constantly repeat programs 
that had gone over well in the past won him 
the cheers of his audiences, along with the 
disapproving clucks of some of his fellow 
musicians and jazz specialists. 

The criticism that he no longer improvised 
enough, innovated enough, mattered little to 
Mr. Armstrong. He dismissed the more “pro- 
gressive” jazz approved of by some leading 
critics as “jujitsu music.” 

He did not mind being called “commercial” 
because he followed popular music trends, 
and he deliberately introduced into his reper- 
tory crowd-pleasers such as “Mack the Knife” 
and “Hello, Dolly!,” which put his recordings 
on, the best-seller charts when he was in his 
60's. 

LIKE “SANDPAPER CALLING” 

As his ability to play his horn exceptionally 
well waned with the years, Mr. Armstrong 
supplanted his trumpet solos with his sing- 
ing voice. An almost phenomenal instrument 
in its own right, it has been compared to 
iron filings and to “a piece of sandpaper 
calling to its mate.” 

Just watching an Armstrong performance 
could be an exhilarating experience. The man 
radiated a jollity that was infectious. On stage 
he would bend back his stocky frame, point 
his trumpet to the heavens and joyfully 
blast out high O's. When he sang he fairly 
bubbled with pleasure, And as he swabbed 
away at the perspiration stirred up by his 
performing exertions, Satchmo grinned his 
famous toothy smile... 


LEFT WITH GRANDMOTHER 


Mr. Armstrong’s father, Willie Armstrong, 
who stoked furnaces in a turpentine factory 
left Mrs. Armstrong when the boy was an 
infant. Leaving the child with his paternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Armstrong went to live in 
the Perdido-Liberty Street area, which was 
lined with prostitutes’ cribs. 

“Whether my mother did any hustling I 
can't say,’ Mr. Armstrong sald. “If she did, 
she kept it out of my sight.” 

However, Louls, who rejoined his mother 
when he was 6 years old, recalled that for 
many years afterward there was always a 
“stepfather” on the premises and that be- 
fore his mother “got religion and gave up 
men” around 1915, “I couldn’t keep track 
of the stepdaddies, there must have been a 
dozen or so, ‘cause all I had to do was turn 
my back and a new pappy would appear.” 
Some of them, he added, “liked to beat on 
little Louis.” 

However, Mr. Armstrong was always in- 
tensely fond of his mother, and he cared for 
her until her death in the early nineteen- 
forties. 

Dippermouth, as he was called as a child, 
and his friends often sang for pennies on the 
streets. To help support his mother and a 
sister, Barbara, Louis delivered coal to pros- 
titutes’ cribs and sold food plucked from 
hotel garbage cans. 

The night of Dec. 31, 1913, Louis cele- 
brated the New Year by running out on the 
street and firing a .38-caliber pistol that be- 
longed to one of his “stepfathers.” He was 
arrested and sent to the Colored Waifs F .me 
for Boys. 

“Pops, it sure was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to me,” Mr. Armstrong said. 
“Me and music got married at the home.” 

PLAYED IN HOME’S BAND 


Peter Davis, an instructor at the home, 
taught Louis to play the bugle and the cor- 
net. Soon the boy became a member of the 
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home’s brass band, which played at socials, 
picnics and funerals for a small fee. Louis 
was in the fifth grade when he was released 
from the home after spending 18 months 
there. He had no other formal education. 

The youth worked as a junkman and sold 
coal, while grabbing every chance he could 
to play cornet in honky-tonk bands. The 
great jazz cornetist Joe (King) Oliver be- 
friended him, gave him a cornet and tu- 
tored him. 

“I was foolin’ around with some tough 
ones,” Mr. Armstrong recalled in 1969. “Get 
paid a little money, and a beeline for one 
of them gambling houses. Two hours, man, 
and Iwas a broke cat, broker than the Ten 
Commandments. Needed money so bad I 
even tried pimping, but my first client got 
jealous of me and we got to fussing about it 
and she stabbed me in the shoulder. Them 
was wild times.” 

In 1918, Mr. Armstrong married a 21-year- 
old prostitute named Daisy Parker. Since 
Daisy “wouldn't give up her line of work,” 
Mr. Armstrong said, the marriage was both 
stormy and short-lived. 

The same year he was married, Mr. Arm- 
strong joined the Kid Ory band, replacing 
King Oliver, who had moved to Chicago. In 
the next three years he marched with Papa 
Celestin's brass band and worked on the 
riverboat Sidney with Fate Marable’s band. 
Dave Jones, a mellophone player with the 
Marable band. gave him his first lessons in 
reading music. 

FAME WAS SPREADING 

By then Mr. Armstrong’s fame was spread- 
ing among New Orleans musicians, many of 
whom were moving to Chicago, In 1922 King 
Oliver sent for his protégé. Mr. Armstrong 
became second cornetist in Mr. Oliver's by 
then famous Creole Jazz Band. The two- 
cornet team had one of the most formid- 
ably brilliant attacks ever heard in a jazz 
group. Mr. Armstrong’s first recordings were 
made with the Oliver band in 1923. 

The pianist in the band was Lilian Hardin, 
whom Mr. Armstrong married in 1924. Miss 
Hardin had had training as a classical 
musician, and she gave him some formal 
musical education. 

Mrs. Armstrong, convinced that as long as 
her husband stayed in the Oliver band he 
would remain in the shadow of his popular 
mentor, persuaded him to leave the band in 
1924 to play first cornet at the Dreamland 
Cafe. The same year he joined Fletcher Hen- 
derson’s orchestra at the Roseland Ballroom 
in New York. 

For the first time, Mr. Armstrong found 
himself in the company of musicians of an 
entirely different stripe from those he had 
known in New Orleans and Chicago who, like 
himself, had fought their way up out of the 
back alleys and were largely unschooled in 
music. From these men, many of whom had 
conservatory educations, he learned con- 
siderable musical discipline. 

Moving back to Chicago in 1925, Mr. Arm- 
strong again played at the Dreamland Cafe, 
where his wife, Lil, had her own band, and 
with Erskine Tate’s “symphonic jazz" or- 
chestra at the Vendome Theater. It was at 
that point that he gave up the cornet for 
the trumpet. 

“I was hired to play them hot choruses 
when the curtain went up,” Mr. Armstrong 
recalled. “They put a spotlight on me. Used 
to hit 40 or 50 high C’s—go wild, screamin’ 
on my horn. I was crazy, Pops, plain nuts.” 

BILLED AS “WORLD'S GREATEST” 

During his second Chicago period, Mr. 
Armstrong doubled in Carroll Dickerson’s 
Sunset Cabaret orchestra, with billing as the 
“World’s Greatest Trumpeter.” The proprie- 
tor of the Sunset was Joe Glaser, who be- 
came Mr. Armstrong’s personal manager and 
acted in that capacity for the rest of his life. 
Mr. Glaser died on June 6, 1969. 

In that Chicago period, Mr. Armstrong be- 
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gan to make records under his own name, 
the first being “My Heart,” recorded Nov. 12, 
1925, Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five (and later 
Hot Seven) recorded, over a three-year span, 
a series of jazz classics, with Earl (Fatha) 
Hines on the piano. These records earned 
Mr. Armstrong a worldwide reputation, and 
by 1929, when he returned to New York, he 
had become an idol in the jazz world. 

While playing at Connie’s Inn in Harlem, 
Mr. Armstrong also appeared on Broadway in 
the all-Negro review “Hot Chocolates,” in 
which he introduced Fats Waller's “Ain't Mis- 
behavin,’” his first popular-song hit. (He 
later appeared as Bottom in “Swingin’ the 
Dream,” a short-lived travesty on “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Over the years he 
appeared in many movies, including “Pennies 
From Heaven,” “A Song Is Born,” “The Glenn 
Miller Story” and “High Society.”) 

For several years, Mr. Armstrong "fronted" 
big bands assembled for him by others. By 
1932, the year he was divorced from Lil Har- 
din Armstrong, he had become so popular in 
Europe, via recordings, that he finally agreed 
to tour the Continent. 

It was while he was starring at the London 
Palladium that Mr. Armstrong acquired the 
nickname Satchmo. A London music maga- 
zine editor inadvertently invented the name 
by garbling an earlier nickname, Satchel- 
mouth. 

ONE FOR THE KING 


While he was in London, Mr. Armstrong 
demonstrated memorably that he had little 
use for the niceties of diplomatic protocol. 

During a command performance for King 
George V, Mr. Armstrong ignored the rule 
that performers are not supposed to refer to 
members of the Royal Family while playing 
before them and announced on the brink of 
a hot trumpet break, “This one’s for you, 
Rex.” 

(Many years later, in 1956. Satchmo played 
before King George's granddaughter, Princess 
Margaret. “We're really gonna lay this one 
on for the Princess,” he grinned, and launch- 
ed into “Mahogany Hall Stomp,” a sort of jazz 
elegy to a New Orleans bordello. The Princess 
loved it.) 

One of Mr. Armstrong’s pre-World War II 
European tours lasted 18 months. Over the 
years his tours took him to the Middle East 
and the Far East, to Africa and to South 
America. In Accra, Ghana, 100,000 natives 
went into a frenzied demonstration when he 
started to blow his horn, and in Leopoldville, 
tribesmen painted themselves ochre and 
violet and carried him into the city stadium 
on & canvas throne. 

His 1960 African tour was denounced by 
the Moscow radio as a “capitalist distrac- 
tion,” which made Mr. Armstrong laugh. 

“I feel at home in Africa,” he said during 
the tour. “I’m African-descended down to 
the bone, and I dig the friendly ways these 
people go about things. I got quite a bit of 
African blood in me from my grandmammy 
on my mammy’s side and from my grand- 
pappy on my pappy’s side.” 

PLAYED WITH BIG BANDS 

Before the war, Mr. Armstrong worked with 
several big bands, including the Guy Lom- 
bardo orchestra, concentrating on New Or- 
leans standards such as “Muskrat Ramble” 
and “When the Saints Go Marchin’ In” and 
on novelties such as "I'll Be Glad When 
You're Dead, You Rascal You.” He did duets 
with Ella Fitzgerald and he accompanied 
Bessie Smith. 

After 1947 he usually performed as leader 
of a sextet, working with such musicians as 
Jack Teagarden, Earl Hines, Joe Bushkin and 
Cozy Cole. He was a favorite at all the jazz 
festivals, in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Armstrong lost track of the number of 
recordings he made, but it has been esti- 
mated there were as many as 1,500. Dozens 
have become collectors’ items. 

The jolly Mr. Armstrong was quite inured 
to his fame as a jazz immortal. Not too many 
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years ago, he was interviewed backstage by a 
disk jockey who began with the announce- 
ment, “And now we bring you a man who 
came all the way from New Orleans, the 
Crescent City, to become a Living American 
Legend.” The Living American Legend, who 
was changing his clothes, dropped his trousers 
and began the interview with the observation, 
“Tee hee!” 

“Tee hee" was part of a uniquely Arm- 
strong vocabulary, which included Satchmo- 
coined words such as “commercified” and 
“humanitarily.”” In his speech he arbitrarily 
inserted hyphens in the middle of words 
(“ar-tis-try” and en-ta-TAIN-uh’”) and, un- 
able to remember names too well, peppered 
his conversations with friends and inter- 
viewers with salutations such as “Daddy” 
and “Pops.” 

Despite the hard life he led—traveling 
most of the time, sleeping too little, living 
out of suitcases, eating and drinking too 
much or not enough—Mr. Armstrong, even 
into his 60's, was stili going strong. His chest 
was broad and powerful, and his 5-foot-8- 
inch frame carried a weight that varied 
between 170 and 230 pounds, 

CONCERNED ABOUT HEALTH 


He was, however, keenly aware of his 
health. “I'm one of them hy-po-CHON-dree- 
acs,” he would say with a delighted laugh. 
He was afraid of germs and always carried 
his trumpet mouthpiece in a carefully folded 
handkerchief in his back pocket. He liked to 
talk at length about his physic, a herbal 
mixture called Swiss Kriss, while at the same 
time he recounted how unwisely he some- 
times ate, especially when his favorite food, 
New Orleans-style red beans and rice, was 
set before him. 

Although in latter years he suffered from a 
Kidney ailment, Mr. Armstrong’s greatest 
worry was chronic leukoplakia of the lips, 
what amounted to a tough corn that resulted 
from blowing his horn. He used a special, 
imported salve to soothe his lips. 

“If you don’t look out for your chops and 
Pipes,” he said, “you can’t blow the horn 
and sing. Anything that'll get in my way 
doin’ that, out it goes. That trumpet comes 
first, before everything, even my wife. Got 
to be that way. I love Lucille, man, but she 
understands about me and my music.” 

He was referring to the former Lucille Wat- 
son, whom he married in 1942. 

He loved all forms of music. When asked 
what he thought of the country-an-Western 
and folk music so favored by the young, he 
replied, “Pops, music is music. All music is 
folk music. I ain't never heard no horse sing 
a song.” 

Some Negro militants criticized Mr. Arm- 
strong for his earthy speech and his habit 
of rolling his eyes and flashing his toothy 
grin while performing. They said he was 
using stereotyped characteristics of the 
happy-go-lucky Negro and playing the Uncle 
Tom. Mr. Armstrong ignored the charges. 

COMMENT ON SELMA 


Nevertheless, Mr. Armstrong, on learning in 
1965 that the police in Selma, Ala., had taken 
violent action against freedom-marching Ne- 
groes in that city, told an interviewer: 

“They would beat Jesus if he was black 
and marched. Maybe I’m not in the front 
line, but I support them with my donations. 
My life is my music. They would beat me on 
the mouth if I marched, and without my 
mouth I wouldn't be able to blow my horn.” 

For many years, Mr. Armstrong refused to 
perform in New Orleans, his hometown, be- 
cause of segregation there. He did not return 
until 1965, after passage of the Civil Rights 
Act. On that occasion he triumphantly 
played with an integrated band in the city’s 
Jazz Museum, a shrine built around the re- 
mains of the old shack in which he was 
born, 

Reflecting on his more than 50 years as a 
musician, Mr. Armstrong said, “There ain’t 
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going to be no more cats in this music game 
that long.” 

There was no doubt that he was the most 
durable of the great jazzmen, nor that mil- 
lions of people held him in great affection. 
His fellow musicians, many of whom were 
influenced by his artistry, looked upon him 
with awe. 

Miles Davis, a contemporary jazz star, has 
asserted that “you can’t play anything on a 
horn that Louis hasn’t played.” Teddy Wil- 
son, who played piano with Mr. Armstrong 
in 1933, has called him “the greatest jazz 
musician that’s ever been.” 

And Leonard Feather, the eminent jazz 
critic and author of “The Encyclopedia of 
Jazz," wrote of Mr. Armstrong: 

“It is difficult ... to see in correct perspec- 
tive Armstrong’s contribution as the first 
vital jazz soloist to attain worldwide influ- 
ence as trumpeter, singer, entertainer, dy- 
namic show business personality and strong 
force in stimulating interest in jazz. 

“His style, melodically and harmonically 
simple by the standards of later jazz trends, 
achieved in his early records and unprece- 
dented warmth and beauty. His singing, lack- 
ing most of the traditional vocal qualities 
accepted outside the jazz world, had a rhyth- 
mic intensity and guttural charm that in- 
duced literally thousands of other vocalists 
to imitate him, just as countless trumpeters 
through the years reflected the impact of his 
style. 

“By 1960, Armstrong, set in his ways, im- 
provised comparatively little; but he re- 
tained vocally and instrumentally many of 
the qualities that had established him, 
even though entertainment values, by his 
own admission, meant more to him than the 
reaction of a minority of musicians and spe- 
cialists.”” 

As for Mr, Armstrong, it was pleasing his 
listeners that really mattered. 

“There’s three generations Satchmo has 
witnessed,” he said, “the old cats, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children, and they 
still all walk up and say, ‘Ol Satch, how do 
you do!’ I love my audience and they love 
me and we just have one good time when- 
ever I get up on the stage. It’s such a lovely 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Armstrong is survived by his widow, 
the former Lucille Wilson, and by an adopted 
son, Clarence Hatfield of New York. He also 
leaves a sister, Mrs. Beatrice Collins of New 
Orleans and two half-brothers, Henry and 
William Armstrong, both of New Orleans. 

A funeral service will be held Friday at 
1 P.M. at the Corona Congregational Church, 
$4th Avenue and 103d Street. Burial will be 
in the Flushing Cemetery. 

The honorary pallbearers will include Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, Mayor Lindsay, Bing Cros- 
by, Ella Fitzgerald, Guy Lombardo, Duke 
Ellington, Dizzy Gillespie, Pearl Bailey, Count 
Basie, Harry James, Frank Sinatra, Ed Sulli- 
van, Earl Wilson, Alan King, Johnny Carson, 
David Frost, Merv Griffin, Dick Cavett and 
Bobby Hackett. 

Mrs. Armstrong requested that flowers and 
cards be omitted and said those wishing to 
do so could send contributions in her hus- 
band’s memory to the Kidney Research 
Foundation and to the Sickle Cell Anemia 
Foundation, which promotes research on a 
disease that mainly afflicts blacks. 


NATIONAL ENERGY NEEDS AND 
BALANCED NATIONAL GROWTH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as we 
proceed through these summer months 
we are again reminded of another crisis 
faced by our Nation, today—namely our 
“energy crisis.” As we continue to fall 
further and further behind in meeting 
our country’s increasing requirements 
for power we are also again reminded of 
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our failure to plan and to invest in what 
is required today to meet the needs of 
tomorrow. Annual per capita consump- 
tion of power is expected to increase 
fourfold within the next 30 years. 

Although President Nixon’s recent call 
for the development of a national en- 
ergy policy was in recognition of this 
crisis, it falls far short of satisfying the 
urgency of the problem. A coordinated 
national policy on energy is desperately 
needed, and both the Congress and the 
President should make an immediate ef- 
fort to forge whatever short range solu- 
tions are required to conserve our Na- 
tion’s energy resources and simultane- 
ously, launch another effort to plan and 
develop the additional energy resources 
that will be required to accommodate the 
continued economic and future growth 
of our country. 

The added requirements of accom- 
plishing these objectives in coordination 
with our other national goals of bal- 
anced national growth and preserving 
our environment places even more im- 
portance on the need to get this plan- 
ning effort underway immediately. 

Mr. President, the New York Times is 
currently publishing a series of articles 
concerning this vitally important sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Nation's ENERGY Crisis: Ir Won't Go Away 
Soon—Parr I 
(By John Noble Wilford) 

For the third straight summer Americans 
by the millions are living under the daily 
threat of power brownouts, blackouts and 
possible electricity rationing. But it is more 
than a seasonal shortage of power. It is part 
of a national crisis that won’t go away— 
the energy crisis. 

“The electric power supply situation in 
parts of the United States appears to be 
worse than last summer,” reports the Pres- 
ident’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Only the West Coast, according to the re- 
port, seems assured of adequate power for 
the moment. 

In New York City, the margin is so thin 
that electric utility officials are counting on 
emergency gas-turbine generators standing 
ready on barges along the waterfront. Even 
so, there is no assurance that on some hot, 
humid day lights will not flicker out over 
large areas of the city. 

Nationwide, authorities in the Adminis- 
tration and out expect the crisis to continue 
for some time. 

In fact, they say, it is likely to persist 
for years, perhaps, for as long as the in- 
dustrial-technological civilization that has 
made modern America a model for many 
other nations continues to proliferate in its 
present form. 

For it arises from a bewildering, seem- 
ingly unresolvable dilemma that has made 
energy, as one scientists said, the “Doctor 
Faustus of our age.” 

Americans are demanding more and more 
energy—more petroleum to turn the wheels 
of transportation, more oil, natural gas and 
coal to fire the boilers of electric utilities, 
more fuels and electricity for heat in the 
winter, air-conditioning in the summer and 
the year-round operations of industry. In the 
last 15 years, total consumption doubled; in 
the next 15 years, it is expected to double 
again. 

But Americans are also demanding a qual- 
ity environment. Appalled at ugly strip 
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mines, oil slicks from tanker spills and leaky 
offshore wells, denuded corridors of land for 
transmission lines, sulphur oxides and fly 
ash from power plants and the specter, real 
or imagined, of radioactive perils from nu- 
clear centers, they are resisting the construc- 
tion of precisely those new facilities that are 
essential to the production of more power. 

In the last few years, moreover, numer- 
ous technical breakdowns at power plants 
and miscalculations by both utilities man- 
agers and Federal officials have, under the 
most charitable interpretation, made an in- 
evitable crisis worse. 

Now, when thoughtful people close to the 
issue talk about solutions, they almost unan- 
imously fall back om nuclear energy as 
the only satisfactory way to accommodate 
society’s needs and keep the traditional 
energy distribution system intact. 

But some are also beginning to ask ques- 
tions about the larger economic system itself, 
about its underlying notion of freewheeling 
permanent growth and about what, short of 
rigid national controls, could replace it if it 
should fail to meet the crisis. 

Is it possible to have a thriving, motorized, 
computerized, air-conditioned society with a 
high standard of living shared by as many as 
possible and a largely uncontrolled econ- 
omy—and to have a healthy, comfortable, 
even beautiful, environment, too? 

A FAUSTIAN BARGAIN 


At the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion man unconsciously but decisively 
struck a Paustian bargain, giving up a bu- 
colic environment for a power beyond any- 
thing his and his animals’ muscles could 
provide. This eventually made it possible for 
modern man to command, at the twist of a 
knob on a 300-watt television set, an electri- 
cal force the equivalent of the energy output 
of a grown man, an unseen slave, and to har- 
ness in the Saturn 5 moon rocket the power 
of 900,000 horses. 

Only now—now that the world is more 
crowded and energy is being expanded at 
@ rate more prodigious than anyone could 
have foreseen when Watt invented the steam 
engine—are the implications becoming 
sharply defined in the form of a perplexing 
question: 

Can modern man strike a balance where he 
once struck a bargain? 

The difficult search for answers, only barely 
begun, leads down many avenues: economic, 
technological, ecological, political, social and 
philosophical. “The energy situation is a 
microcosm of the problems facing the na- 
tion,” says Dr, Edward E. David Jr., science 
adviser to President Nixon. 

In order to obtain a balance with the en- 
vironment, do you slow down the accelerat- 
ing trend of energy consumption—and if 
80, how? 

STAGNATION A RISK 

Americans are 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, but consume 35 per cent of the 
world’s energy output. Since 1947, their con- 
sumption of electricity has been rising at an 
average rate of 7 per cent a year. Natural gas 
consumption has been rising at a rate of 5 
to 6 per cent a year, with oil at 3 per cent 
and coal at 2 per cent. 

Last year, despite the economic recession 
and declining birth rates, consumption rose 
even more sharply. Americans used 4.5 per 
cent more energy than in 1969, and 9.2 per 
cent more electricity. 

If this consumption trend continues, 
Americans in the year 2000 would be using 
the equivalent of 76 trillion kilowatt hours 
of electricity and other energy sources— 
nearly four times the present usage rate. 

But will the trend continue? Can it? 
Should it? And if it does not, do you risk 
economic stagnation, unemployment, even a 
decline in national power vis-a-vis the rest 
of the world? Can you accept the psychologi- 
cal wrench of living in & nation with its foot 
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off the accelerator, after two centuries of 
vigorous and glorified growth? 

Or do you increase the energy output, since 
it is a human tendency to want more and 
since it will take massive amounts to recycle 
wastes, treat sewage, run air-pollution- 
control mechanisms and power mass trans- 
portation systems needed to reduce auto 
pollution? 

Do you raise prices of fuels and electricity 
to help pay for cleaning up the environ- 
ment—even if it means dimming the pro- 
spects of poorer people to share fully in the 
high-energy society? 

Do you encourage development of new, 
“cleaner” energy technologies—and if so, 
which ones? Can you get people who are in- 
creasingly disillusioned with technology to 
accept more nuclear power and pay for 
greater research toward non-polluting,” vir- 
tually inexhaustible power from controlled 
nuclear fusion? 

Or do you reject nuclear energy and con- 
tinue to “live off earth’s capital”"—the lim- 
ited, non-renewable fossil fuels (coal, oil and 
gas) that took millions of years to form 
and, in some cases, may last only another 
century? What, then, do you leave for gen- 
erations to come? 

And even if energy resources were infinite— 
if fusion became a practical way of supply- 
ing nuclear power years from now—do you 
want power plants everywhere you look? Do 
you ignore the warnings of scientists who 
say that the environment is finite? 


ALL ENERGY ENDS AS HEAT 


All energy, scientists point out, eventually 
ends up as heat. The biosphere—Spaceship 
Earth's life-support system, that thin global 
envelope of air, water and soil that sustains 
life—can absorb only so much excess heat 
without atmospheric consequences perhaps 
as dire, some scientists say, as the melting of 
polar ice and flooding of coastal civilization. 

“The ‘scarcity’ of the environment is now 
replacing the scarcity of fuel as the critical 
constraint in growth of the energy indus- 
try,” says Dr. Norman H. Brooks, professor 
of environmental science at the California 
Institute of Technology. “The environment 
can no longer be regarded as infinite.” 

As in any crisis, this one has its optimists 
and alarmists. Petroleum companies and 
electric utilities see the problem primarily 
as one of meeting energy demands, if possi- 
ble with a minimum impact on the environ- 
ment. The Atomic Energy Commission takes 
the position that there is no big problem, if 
only the public would accept nuclear power 
as its salvation. Many environmentalists tend 
to overlook economic needs, seeing only the 
smog and oil spills. 

Part of the problem is that few people are 
really talking to each other, or listening. A 
recent discussion between two Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professors, both elec- 
trical engineers, illustrates the point. 

One said: “I worry about our continued 
energy growth. Some place we reach real 
trouble, and I bet it comes by 2100.” To 
which his colleague responded: “I can't see 
how you're going to limit demand and go 
live in a tent by Walden Pond.” The first pro- 
fessor snorted: “That's a Philip Sporn an- 
swer, and it’s stupid.” 

Philip Sporn is the retired president of 
the American Electric Power Company. At a 
recent seminar on energy in Washington, 
Mr. Sporn conceded that the doubling of 
electricity demand every decade, a trend all 
this century, has “definite limits” and that 
the environmental concern “is legitimate 
enough.” But he defended most utility prac- 
tices, while ecologists at the seminar spoke 
mostly of the biosphere and rarely about fill- 
ing immediate energy needs. 


SLIGHT MOVE TOWARD ACCORD 


There are, however, some small beginnings 
toward a reconciliation of the two points of 


view. This is occurring where the problem 
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is especially acute and controversial—over 
the issue of where to build new power plants. 

Many of the nation’s 3,400 power plants 
are old and inefficient and will have to be 
replaced soon. Moreover, the Federal Power 
Commission estimates a need for at least 255 
new plant sites (91 for fossil-fuel plants, 164 
nuclear) by 1990. Most of these new plants 
are expected to be mammoth, with greater 
potential for environmental damage. 

For this reason, among others, proposed 
plant sites are being scrutinized more close- 
ly than ever, Even without serious opposi- 
tion from conservationists, it now takes six 
to eight years for a new plant to move from 
conception to operation. Consolidated Edison 
Company’s proposed Storm King plant on 
the Hudson has been tied up in the courts 
since 1965—with no resolution in sight. 

An experiment in Minnesota serves as a 
possible model for reducing some delays 
raised by environmental questions. 

Early last year, the Northern States Power 
Company in Minneapolis decided to share 
some of its decision-making responsibility for 
plant site selection with groups concerned 
with protecting the environment. Under a 
policy of “open planning,” representatives 
from some 30 groups joined a task force set 
up by the utility. 

Some were skeptical, suspecting it was 
only a public relations ploy. Some in the 
company were none too happy about sitting 
down with their sharpest critics. But after 
six weeks of meetings, recalls R. W. Com- 
stock, Northern States Power’s director of 
environmental affairs, the more vociferous 
critics settled down and the task force got 
busy on its recommendation for where to 
put the company’s next power plant. 


RECOMMENDATION FOLLOWED 


They had four sites from which to choose. 
They rejected the company’s first choice, 
the Louisville swamp on the Minnesota River, 
because the area was being considered as a 
state park. They ruled out two other possi- 
bilities because other plants were already in 
the area. Instead, they selected a site in 
Monticello, Minn., which the company 
deemed the least desirable economically. 
Nevertheless, Northern States Power followed 
the recommendation. 

“It looks at this point as if the company 
will be able to install a generating station 
without a major public confrontation for 
the first time in over a decade,” Mr. Com- 
stock says. The citizens group has moved 
on to studies of future plant sites and the 
whole question of future energy needs. 

Open planning is still highly controversial. 
Some utility executives see it as just one 
more nuisance in the already difficult pro- 
cedure of getting plant sites approved. In 
some states, utilities must get 30 to 40 li- 
censes, permits and certificates—from power, 
health, wildlife, waterways and other agen- 
cies—during the course of planning and 
building a plant. 

Conservationists would like to see more 
utilities adopt more planning similar to the 
Minnesota example, but preferably at an 
even earlier stage of decision-making. Even- 
tually, they want it made a permanent, leg- 
islated part of utilities industry operations. 

As Peter Borrelli, eastern representative 
of the Sierra Club, an environment-protec- 
tion group, says: 

“Even to environmentalists, regardless of 
how hard a position they take on energy 
growth, certain facts jump out and present 
awesome managerial problems, Even if growth 
is curbed, even with zero population growth, 
we are going to see a three fold increase in 
electric power consumption in the next 20 
years. It’s going to happen, and we have to 
learn how to deal with this.” 

The Edison Electric Institute, an associa- 
tion representing 185 of the major investor- 
owned utilities, favors an approach to plant- 


site approval called “one-stop shopping.” 
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“ONE-STOP SHOPPING” 

The idea, which a few states have adopted, 
is to expedite site approvals by eliminating 
the need for a utility to go through two or 
three dozen state agencies. One agency, usu- 
ally the equivalent of the public utility com- 
mission, would have over-all authority. Such 
is the purpose of legislation supported by 
Governor Rockefeller in the New York State 
legislature this year. 

Most conservationists find one-stop shop- 
ping unacceptable. State utility commissions, 
they complain, are “historically in the pocket 
of industry” and do not normally take into 
serlous consideration such issues as land con- 
servation, wildlife protection and water pol- 
lution problems. 

While plant-siting delays could prolong the 
crisis, that was only one factor in bringing 
about the immediate energy problems. Aside 
from pressures generated by environmen- 
talists, the crisis is seen as the almost inevi- 
table result of management miscalculations, 
technological troubles and certain Govern- 
ments policies, 

In the case of electric power, for example, 
the nation’s utilities underestimated demand. 
The Federal Power Commission had pre- 
dicted in 1964 a 6.5 per cent annual growth 
rate, which became the basis for most plan- 
ning. But the growth rate in recent years 
has run close to 9 per cent because, in part, 
of an unexpectedly sharp rise in air-con- 
ditioning. 

Another miscalculation was made back 
in 1966 when the nation’s first truly com- 
mercial nuclear plant was completed at 
Oyster Creek, N.J. Utilities began “thinking 
nuclear.” They rushed to place orders. Con- 
sequently, the coal industry slowed down the 
development of new mines and, looking for 
new markets, signed some big export con- 
tracts, especially with Japan. 

But manufacturers had trouble meeting 
delivery scheduled for nuclear facilities. 
Some of the units had to be sent back to 
the factory because of poor workmanship. 
Shortages of skilled construction labor, 
strikes and various installation problems 
also contributed to delays of months and 
often years. 

By then, one energy expert says, “it was 
too late to shift gears.” Utilities were forced 
to rely a little longer on their older gen- 
erators, which presented maintenance prob- 
lems of two kinds. 

One was the result of the utilities’ “load- 
building” promotional policies, industry ex- 
perts explain. They heavily promoted alir- 
conditioning, among other things, so that 
summer and winter demands would bal- 
ance out. But their success left them with 
little time to take generators “off line” for 
maintenance. The result was more equip- 
ment breakdowns. 

And because of another trend—toward 
“economies of scale" through the use of big- 
ger and bigger generators—a single break- 
down could eliminate practically all of a 
utility’s total reserve capacity. This was 
why the nine-month breakdown of “Big 
Allis,” Con Edison’s temperamental million- 
kilowatt generator in New York, was of such 
concern. That single generator accounts for 
13 percent of Con Edison's installed capacity 
this summer. 

Short-sighted management is often given 
as another reason for the utilities’ current 
predicament. The utilities, their critics say, 
have rarely attracted the more talented en- 
gineers or encouraged technical or mana- 
gerial innovation. 

Dr. Carroll L. Wilson, a professor at 
M.I.T.'s Sloan School of Management, ob- 
serves: “In the utility industry, it’s been 
so damned easy to grow. You didn't have to 
be half smart.” 

The attitude of some managements, says 
Mr. Borrelli of the Sierra Club, is “Just push 
the juice out and pray.” 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES BLAMED 


Some of the blame, the utilities contend, 
rests on the Government regulatory bodies 
for the way they establish electricity rates. 
Utilities complain that they are not usually 
allowed to charge enough to finance expan- 
sion as rapidly as necessary. 

It costs about $250-million to build a 
million-kilowatt fossil-fuel generating’ plant 
and as much as $280-million for a nuclear 
plant of the same capacity. Utilities say that 
with some of their present profit margins 
they find it hard to borrow the money for 
such expansions. 

The low rates, which are based primarily 
on a return on invested capital, are also 
cited by the industry to explain its reluc- 
tance to invest heavily in research. Many of 
the state power commissions do not allow 
the companies to treat research as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Utilities now spend less than 1 percent 
of sales a year directly on research, pri- 
marily on transmission technology. Most 
fundamental research is financed by the 
Government and the electrical equipment 
manufacturers. 

Another critical element in the current 
crisis involyes the supply of fuels. 

For years pétroleum has been the nation’s 
primary energy fuel. Last year it supplied 43 
per cent of all domestic energy demands; 
natural gas was next, with 33 per cent; 
bituminous coal, 20 per cent; water power, 4 
per cent; anthracite, 0.3 per cent, and nu- 
clear energy, 0.3 per cent, The figures add up 
to more than 100 per cent because the larger 
ones are rounded off. 


NO IMMINENT THREAT 


Although fossil fuel resources are finite, 
there is no threat of imminent depletion. 
According to recent Government estimates, 
the earth's coal will probably hold out for at 
least three or four centuries. Natural gas and 
oil, including that in oil shale and in the 
polar regions, may run out in a century. 

But there is the more immediate problem 
of getting the fuels, especially the cleaner, 
environmentally acceptable ones, out of the 
ground and to market in sufficient quantities. 

More and more communities, including 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and Boston, 
now requires or soon will require utilities to 
burn only fuels with 1 per cent sulphur con- 
tent, orless. The restriction, made to reduce 
dangerous sulphur dioxide emissions, rule out 
much of the nation’s available coal and crude 
oil. Chicago, near the big Illinois coal fields, 
must haul in low-sulphur coal from Wyoming 
at premium prices. 

Aside from environmental concern, there is 
increased pressure on fuel supplies because 
of the growing importance of electricity. 
About two-thirds of the energy in coal or 
petroleum is lost in generating electricity, 
escaping out the stacks and into the water 
used for cooling. 

There is no sure end to the nation’s energy 
crisis in sight. John A. Carver, Jr., a member 
of the Federal Power Commission, predicts: 
“For the next three decades we will be in a 
race for our lives to meet our energy de- 

On a national scale, there is a developing 
consensus among engineers and economists, 
utility executives and environmentalists over 
the need for a better-coordinated, long-range 
energy policy. 

The “unrealistically” low price of electricity 
commands much attention. A 1 per cent tax 
or @ surcharge on all electricity bills has been 
recommended to finance research in new 
technologies and to help curb demand. A 
similar suggestion, which President Nixon 
has endorsed, is that energy prices should 
reflect the “full cost to society”"—what the 
product costs in water and air pollution as 
well as in raw materials and other conven- 
tional costs. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of a coordinated 
national policy on energy, state agencies 
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regulate local utilities and energy prices. The 
Federal Power Commission is responsible for 
the price of natural gas and some hydroelec- 
tric matters. The Atomic Energy Commission 
promotes and licenses nuclear power. The 
Department of the Interior oversees oil im- 
port quotas, mine safety, offshore pretroleum 
deposits and other resources on public lands. 
Other agencies, local and Federal, are con- 
cerned with pollution standards. 

The White House would like to see most of 
the Federal energy programs combined within 
a single Department of Natural Resources, 
which is part of the President’s proposed gov- 
ernmental reorganization plan. 

Although the energy industry has reserva- 
tions about more Government restrictions, 
there is a new recognition that, as Mr. Com- 
stock of Northern States Power puts it, “the 
old rules of the game have changed” and that 
it would help to agree on some new rules con- 
cerning both energy and the environment. No 
one expects it to be easy. 

“There are no miracle solutions,” Mr. Com- 
stock says. “There are only hard choices— 
hard choices for me, for you, for my corpora- 
tion, for all institutions, and some of these 
choices must be made very soon.” 


SUPPLYING MAJOR. FUELS Poses INCREASING 
PROBLEMS 


Although the fuels that run the American 
economy are in no imminent danger of de- 
pletion, the nation’s energy managers fore- 
see an increasing number of problems 
supplying society's prodigious demands. 

The following, based on interviews and 
Government studies, is a situation report on 
the major fuels: 

PETROLEUM—Demand is outracing the 
exploration and development of new reserves. 
Industry observers estimate that it will take 
$300-billion for expansion and exploration in 
this decade, twice the capital outlay in the 
‘60's: The new Alaskan reserves had been 
counted on by 1972 but will probably not be 
drawn on until 1974 or 1975. 

President Nixon, in a message to Congress 
last month proposed speeding up the leasing 
concessions on the continental shelf for more 
oll and gas drilling. The White House would 
also like to negotiate an agreement to draw 
more oil and gas from Canadian fields. 


INDUSTRY COSTS DOUBLED 


The price of heavy fuel oil, which is used 
by utilities and industry, is almost twice as 
high in some. markets as it was two years 
ago. One reason is the shortage of tankers, 
which limits the supply at a time when more 
utilities are switching to oil from coal for 
environmental reasons. 

Despite quotas and other restrictions, im- 
ports now account for 23 per cent of the 
14.7 million barrels of oil burned dally in the 
United States. By 1980, it is estimated, im- 
ports will run to 40 per cent of the oil supply, 
making the energy industry increasingly 
subject to the vagaries of international 
policies. 

NATURAL GAS—The cleanest of the fossil 
fuels, natural gas supplied two-thirds of the 
growth in the nation’s energy production 
since World War II. But it is being used up 
faster than new reserves are being developed. 

The industry contends, and many econo- 
mists agree, that gas prices are set too low 
to encourage development of new fields. A 
petroleum company can make more money 
investing in oil than in gas. As regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission, the industry 
says, wholesale prices for natural gas in- 
tended for interstate distribution are pegged 


about 40 per cent below what it brings on 
the world market. 

COAL—Partly as a result of the rush to 
nuclear plants, the number of the nation’s 
operating coal mines has dropped from 7,900 
in 1960 to about 5,000. Production has de- 
clined slightiy, while demand has risen. Coal 
exports now run $900-million a year. 
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This, plus a shortage of available railroad 
cars caught many utilities and industries 
last fall with barely enough coal to run from 
week to week. It could happen again. 


SAFETY RAISING COSTS 


Further complications are the newly en- 
acted mining safety measures, which are ex- 
pected to increase the cost of digging coal 
and force more mines out of operation. Also, 
if strip mining ts outlawed or severely re- 
stricted, as is being proposed in West Vir- 
ginia, the result could be even greater coal 
supply problems. Strip mining is the cheap- 
est method of extraction. 

URANIUM—The supply of usable uranium 
at economical prices may run out in a few 
decades if, as predicted, nuclear power be- 
comes a significant source of electricity. 

At the current price of $8 a pound, the 
Bureau of Mines estimates an available 
uranium supply in the United States of 
160,000 tons. Consumption in 1970 was 1,280 
tons, and is expected to increase sharply in 
the next decade. 


Nation's ENERGY Oasis: NUCLEAR FUTURE 
Looms—ParT IT 


(By John Noble Wilford) 


Slowly, reluctantly and fearfully, the 
United States is moving toward a nuclear- 
powered future. It is not that people have 
learned to love the atom; it is because few 
can think of any other acceptable answer to 
the nation’s energy crisis. 

Nuclear power is technically difficult, ini- 
tially expensive, a source of thermal pollu- 
tion and the subject of acrimonious con- 
troversy and widespread anxiety about pos- 
sible radiation hazards. 

And yet to a growing number of technol- 
ogists, economists and political leaders, it 
is the only way within the traditional eco- 
nomic’s system to meet the ever rising con- 
sumer demand for a steady supply of rea- 
sonably inexpensive power without ravaging 
the environment, 

Thus the Nixon Administration has made 
nuclear power the keystone of its “clean 
energy” plan for the decade. And future 
Administrations, barring unforeseen discov- 
erles, can be expected to Yollow the same 
general policy. 

For nuclear power, despite its drawbacks, 
is without doubt more plentiful, ultimately 
cheaper and relatively less damaging to the 
environment than other fuels, The alter- 
natives, in other words, could be worse. 

Coal, for example, is still plentiful; it might 
last for a few more centuries. But it cannot 
last forever. Most coal moreover, is too full 
of sulphur to meet present environmental 
standards. Thus no new fossil fuel plants are 
allowed in the entire Los Angeles basin. And 
the extraction of coal exacts great environ- 
mental and human costs. 

The cheapest way to extract coal is by 
strip mining, which now accounts for one- 
third of production, But strip mining is deso- 
lating tens of thousands of acres a year of 
some of the most beautiful mountain coun- 
try in the nation, with little likelihood that 
the damage will ever be repaired. Only 58,000 
of the 1.8 million stripmined acres have so 
far been restored, the Department of Interior 
reports. 

But if strip mining is outlawed, as many 
conservationists are urging, then a greater 
reliance will have to be placed on deep min- 
ing, which is not only roughly three times as 
expensive but more hazardous as well. More 
than 80,000 miners have died in deep mine 
accidents since 1910. Safety precautions; 
while they might make the process humanly 
acceptable, would make it even more expen- 
sive and less economical. 

Other sources of energy are equally prob- 
lematic. Petroleum costs are rising as the 
search for new supplies grows more difficult 
and expensive, extending to the poles and 
farther out on the continental shelf. The 
price of fuel oil in Boston, for example, has 
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doubled in a year’s time. Before oil begins 
running out in a century or so, it may have 
to be rationed so that what is left is used 
only for transportation and the manufac- 
ture of plastics—not for burning up in the 
production of electricity or home heating. 


RELIANCE ON FOREIGN SOURCES 


Moreover, a continued reliance on petro- 
leum and natural gas would mean a grow- 
ing dependence on foreign sources. American 
demand for petroleum will reach 28 million 
barrels a day by 1985, the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company estimates, and only 11 
million barrels are expected to be domestic. 

More than 90 percent of the fuel oil used 
on the Eastern Seaboard already comes from 
abroad, mostly from the Caribbean. This 
gives a number of foreign governments a 
Major voice in the price and flow of Ameri- 
can fuel. 

Damming more rivers cannot fill the need 
for energy either. Hydroelectric power ac- 
counts for only 4 per cent of present energy 
production, and most of the suitable dam 
sites have been exploited. Even the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, originally a water power 
project, now derives less than 20 per cent of 
its power from hydroelectric facilities. 

Harness the tides or tap steam inside the 
earth? These are considered interesting but 
limited alternatives. Convert sunlight di- 
rectly to electricity? Engineers doubt this 
would ever be practical for large-scale en- 
ergy generation. 

At every turn, then, the complications con- 
found an easy solution to the energy crisis 
and nuclear power seems more and more 
attractive. 

AN ALCHEMIST’S DREAM 


Nuclear reactors now produce 1.4 per cent 
of the nation’s electricity. By 1980 the figure 
is expected to be 25 per cent, and by the 
turn of the century 50 per cent. Electricity 
then will crackle along high-voltage lines 


from “nuclear parks,” clusters of reactors far 
from urban centers, and through submerged 
lines from reactor stations on platforms an- 
chored miles out in the Atlantic and Pacific 
waters. 


Present nuclear reactors will seem old- 
fashioned. The more advanced types, called 
“breeders,” will be a sort of alchemist’s 
dream, making more fuel than they con- 
sume. Eventually, perhaps as early as the 
year 2000, there may be machines, based on 
the sun’s energy-generating processes, that 
run on fuels almost as abundant as water 
itself. 

But no energy-environment equation is 
ideal, not even the nuclear alternative. Nu- 
clear power has its drawbacks, too. 

Its technology has turned out to be more 
complex than expected. Development costs 
are high. Capital costs of a large nuclear 
plant have risen sharply in the last three 
years, from about $120 for each kilowatt 
capacity to more than $200. 

Nuclear reactors produce even more waste 
heat than fossil-fuel generators. The prob- 
lem of “thermal pollution,” the heating of a 
steam or lake to the point that it can be- 
come inhospitable to fish, has disturbed en- 
vironmentalists. And the safety of reactors is 
a matter of bitter controversy. 

Since no one can forget nuclear energy’s 
devastating debut at Hiroshima, people har- 
bor deep-seated fears about anything atomic, 
fears over explosive accidents, insidious radi- 
ation leaks and the problem of how to dis- 
pose of radioactive fuel residues. 

Public protests are holding up construc- 
tion of several nuclear plants. The titles of 
some recent, widely discussed books reflect 
the gnawing concern: “Perils of the Peace- 
ful Atom,” “The Careless Atom” and “Pop- 
ulation Control through Nuclear Pollution.” 


TOUGHER SAFETY RULES 


Responding to recent attacks, the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced last month 
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even stricter safety standards for nuclear re- 
actors and reduced sharply the limit on the 
amount of radiation exposure that the public 
is permitted to receive from reactors—down 
to 1 percent of the level permitted under 
current Federal radiation standards. Still, 
some critics raise questions about long-term 
genetic effects from repeated exposure to 
these miniscule doses. 

These drawbacks and fears have been 
largely responsible for the slow and reluctant 
acceptance of nuclear power—until now. 
Whatever their reservations, engineers and 
many environmentalists, economists and 
utility executives now can see no realistic 
alternative to the atom. 

“Nuclear power certainly is the best answer 
to our needs right now and probably in the 
long run,” says Byron Lee, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago. By the end of the year, 
25 per cent of the utility’s generating ca- 
pacity will come from nuclear power. 

Although the initial capital investment 
is higher for a nuclear plant, Mr, Lee says, 
fuel costs over the estimated 30-year life of 
a plant are considerably lower. And because 
low-sulphur coal and oil are expensive in the 
Midwest, as in other regions, nuclear power 
is also considered “environmentally prefer- 
able.” 

The trend toward nuclear power is strong. 
Although only 21 commercial nuclear re- 
actors are now in operation, supplying less 
than 1 per cent of the nation’s energy needs, 
more power-generating capacity is now on 
order for atomic plants than for the conven- 
tional types. There are 54 under construction 
in this country, and orders for 42 more. Even 
a major Texas utility, in the heart of gas 
country, plans to go nuclear. 

$2 BILLION ASKED BY NIXON 


The nuclear commitment was reinforced 
last month when President Nixon asked Con- 
gress to pledge $2-billion in Federal funds 
over the next decade for development of a 
commercial “fast breeder” reactor. This is 
considered the next major step in nuclear 
technology. 

Conservation of resources is the breeder’s 
chief selling point. 

Conventional nuclear reactors of the 
water-cooled types obtain energy from the 
splitting, of fission, of the extremely scarce 
form of unanium, U-235. It makes up only 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent of natural urani- 
um, and is in danger of depletion in a few 
decades. The more abundant U-238 is the 
nonfissionable part of the fuel mix. 

As the U-235 fissions, it releases energy, 
which boils water and creates the steam to 
drive turbines and produce electricity. Apart 
from the fuel and its unusual properties, the 
method is essentially the same as in ordi- 
nary fossil-fuel steam generators. 

In the process, some neutrons that are 
released turn the U-238 into the fissionable 
plutonium, but in an inefficient manner. The 
breeder reactors will make the most of this 
transmutation of elements. 

“a QUESTION OF RELIABILITY” 

In the breeder, a fissionable fuel, either 
U-235 or plutonium 239, will be split for the 
heat-to-steam-to-electricity process. The 
surplus neutrons, allowed to travel at faster 
Speeds, will react with the U-238 in such a 
way as to produce 14 atoms of plutonium for 
every 10 atoms consumed. 

Like other nuclear technologies, the breed- 
er has its highly vocal critics. A group of 
scientists, headed by Dr. Margaret Mead, the 
anthropologist, has filed a suit in Federal 
court in an effort to stir a national debate 
on the advisability of developing the breeder. 
They maintain that the A.E.C. has failed to 
make public enough information to judge 
the potential impact of breeder reactors on 
the environment. 

To many scientists, however, the breeder is 
only an interim technology, a holding action 
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until they can master the difficult art of con- 
trolling thermonuclear fusion. This is the 
release of tremendous energy through the 
fusing of light atoms, which is the basis of 
the hydrogen bomb and of the nuclear reac- 
tions going on inside the sun. 

Although President Nixon has asked for $2- 
million in addition to the $30-million already 
budgeted for fusion, a number of scientists 
call the lower priority for this technology “a 
disgrace.” They predict the Soviet Union may 
be the first to harness fusion. 

As Dr. Richard F. Post of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory at Livermore, Calif., 
puts it: “We've got two really good horses to 
ride and we ought to ride them both.” He 
predicts that fusion power will be controlled 
in the 1980's and be economically “in full 
swing” by 1990. 

Most scientists are somewhat less optimis- 
tic. They doubt that fusion will be a prac- 
tical source of energy until after the turn 
of the century. A few question whether it 
will ever be practical. 

Fusion’s promises seems to make the con- 
tinued effort worthwhile. Fusion produces 
few worrisome radioactive wastes except 
tritium, which most specialists believe can 
be recycled through the system without sig- 
nificant hazard. 

More advanced fusion techniques might 
lead to direct conversion from energy to elec- 
tricity, thus bypassing the steam process and 
its wasteheat inefficiencies. A runaway chain 
reaction would be unlikely, since the fusion 
reaction stops if it cools ever so slightly. 

Another important advantage it that the 
most likely fuel for fusion would be one or 
more forms of hydrogen, such as deuterium, 
which are derived from sea water. Thirty 
cubic kilometers of seawater could contain a 
deuterium energy equivalent to the current 
inventory of the earth's fossil fuels. 

Not all current energy research involves 
nuclear technology. 

A number of researchers are working on 
processes to remove polluting chemicals from 
fuels before combustion and on devices, 
such as improved electrostatic precipitators, 
to clean stack gases. Utilities are supporting 
research to improve transmission lines, since 
up to 20 per cent of the electricity gen- 
erated is lost in transmission. This will be- 
come more critical as power plants are in- 
creasingly placed farther from urban centers. 

Aircraft engine manufacturers are step- 
ping up the development and sales of gas 
turbines, which are similar to jet engines, 
for generating electricity. 

Though relatively small, gas turbine plants 
can be turned on and off quickly to handle 
a utility’s periods of peak demand or as a 
back-up facility. They can burn a variety of 
liquid or gaseous fuels, from natural gas to 
kerosene, switching from one to another at 
& moment’s notice. 

One of the more promising lines of re- 
search is directed toward converting high- 
sulphur coal into sulphur-free, pipeline- 
quality gas—a synthetic form of natural gas. 

The Department of Interlor’s Office of Coal 
Research is doubling its efforts in coal gasi- 
fication, aiming toward the operation of a 
large demonstration plant by 1976. A smaller 
pilot plant is running in Chicago. 


HEATING CRUSHED COAL 


The gasification process involves heating 
crushed coal under very high pressures. Re- 
actions between steam and the coal’s car- 
bon give off carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 
In a series of further reactions, sulphur is 
removed and the gases are converted to 
methane, which is what natural gas is. 

Dr. Hoyte Hottel, proposed emeritus of 
chemical engineering at M.1.T., who is mak- 
ing a comparative study of new fuel sources 
for Research for the Future, Inc., is not op- 
timistic about extracting oil from the plenti- 
ful shale deposits in the Western states. 

“It requires heating up 80 much inert ma- 
terial to get a few gallons of oil,” Dr. Hot- 
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tel says. “I'm for leaving it alone until we’ve 
made more use of our other resources.” 

Many other technologies are expected to 
be investigated through a new National 
Science Foundation program called Research 
Applied to National Needs. The largest single 
item in the program's $81-milllon budget is 
energy resource research and analysis. 

Through evolving combinations of re- 
search, nuclear and otherwise, the nation’s 
engineers, scientists and energy managers 
hope to find the technological “fix” for the 
current crises. It is a traditionally American 
response, this faith that it all can be worked 
out through some more Yankee ingenuity. 

There are those, however, who have some 
doubts. Even new technologies, they say, 
may not be sufficient unless Americans learn 
to curb their seemingly Insatiable appetite 
for more and more energy. 


NaTiIon’s ENERGY Crisis: Is UNBRIDLED 
GROWTH INDISPENSABLE TO THE GooD 
Lire?—Part III 


(By John Noble Wilford) 


In searching for ways to meet the nation’s 
soaring energy needs without damaging the 
environment, some American experts are be- 
ginning to question one of this country’s 
most cherished beliefs: the idea that bound- 
less economic growth is indispensable to the 
good life. 

If the environment is finite, according to 
these social scientists, engineers, economists 
and environmentalists, then perhaps eco- 
nomic growth has its limits too, particularly 
the unbridled growh that has characterized 
the United States almost from the start. 

What those limits are, or more specifically 
how a slow-growth economy would be man- 
aged and what the social and political im- 
plications of such a policy of national plan- 
ning might be, are questions that the critics 
of growth have given little detailed thought 
to. 

But they agree that the changes needed 
to contain the energy crisis may well prove 
to be radical since, if the logic of the situa- 
tion is carried to its end, whoever sets prior- 
ities for energy consumption wields enormous 
power over the economy and over the entire 
national life style. 

They are convinced, in any case, that 
change of some sort will be essential. As Dr. 
Barry Commoner, an outspoken Washing- 
ton University biologist, asserts: 

A HOST OF PROBLEMS 


“The environment got there first, and it's 
up to the economic system to adjust to the 
environment. Any economic system must be 
compatible with the environment, or it will 
not survive.” 

Controlling growth, economists say, would 
confront the nation with a host of difficult 
problems. Unemployment could rise. The 
poor could be locked in their poverty. Educa- 
tion, research and cultural pursuits might 
suffer. The nation could lose economic and 
political stature. 

Millions of individual decisions tradition- 
ally made through the random choices of 
consumers and the supply-and-demand 
forces of a relatively uncontrolled economy 
would have to be passed upward to the na- 
tional level and made through some form of 
comprehensive national planning. 

Most authorities agree that such far-reach- 
ing Government power would run against 
the American grain and that the American 
people would not easily accept more controls 
unless the energy crisis got much worse. What 
the critics of growth are saying, in a word, 
is that the crisis is getting worse, and rapidly. 

Consumption of all energy souces is rising 
between 3 and 4 per cent a year, which is 
faster than population increases and basic 
economic growth. By the year 2000, according 
to some projections, there will be 320 million 
Americans (compared to 203 million now), 
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and they may be using three or four times 
the current energy output. Hardly a shore 
or river bank would be without a power plant 
every few miles. 

REEXAMINATION SUGGESTED 

“We're not pessimists or doom-mongers. 
We just see technological reasons to do some 
new social thinking,” says Dr. John List, 
assistant professor of engineering at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology’s new En- 
vironmental Quality Laboratory. 

“We've got about 20 years in which to re- 
organize," Dr. List continues. “Population 
growth hardly comes into it at all. It’s growth 
in per capita consumption. It’s just plain 
affluence. The only way out of it that we 
can see is to curb the energy consumption per 
person. Not exactly a no-growth situation, 
but slow it draw from this 9 per cent [growth 
rate] madness,” 

A recent energy report by the President's 
Office of Science and Technology stated: 

“It may well be timely to re-examine all 
of the basic factors that shape the present 
rapid rate of energy growth in the light of our 
resource base and the impact of growth on 
the environment.” 

Even Charles F. Luce, chairman of the 
Consolidated Edison Company, concedes: 

“The answer to all of these environmental 
and resource problems is that we simply use 
less goods and services. In other words, that 
we get off this growth kick our economy has 
been on throughout the history of our coun- 
try.” 

When slow-growth or no-growth ideas are 
raised, businessmen, economists and engi- 
neers usually react with variations of the 
time-honored principle that growth is pro- 
gress and progress is good. They stand firm 
on the premise reflected by John L. O'Sul- 
livan, the American editor credited with 
coining the expansionist expression ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny.” Said Mr. O’Sullivan in 1845: 
“The only healthy state of a nation is per- 
petual growth.” 

BASIC LAW OF BIOSPHERE 


But a crisis; if not completely catastrophic, 
can change thinking patterns and give impe- 
tus to social invention, as the economic 
crisis of the Depression years did in this 
country. To ecologists, such radical thinking 
is once again a necessity. 

One of the basic laws of the biosphere is 
that energy, when expanded, ends up as 
heat—the warmth of a stove or light bulb, 
the blast of an industrial furnace, the heat 
of an auto engine and the heat emitted by 
power plant stacks and cooling waters. 

In power plants, conventional or nuclear, 
only 30 to 40 per cent of the fuel’s heat is 
converted to electricity, and engineers doubt 
there can be any significant improvements in 
efficiency for at least two or three decades. 
Consequently, some 60 per cent of the heat 
is released in a concentrated dose at the 
power plant site and the other 40 per cent 
over the points of use, primarily the urban 
areas. 

At some point, scientists caution, the 
cumulative effects of power generation could 
alter global climate. 

CUTBACK WILL NOT BE EASY 


Slowing down the rate of increase in energy 
consumption will not be easy. It would not 
help much to abolish many of those gadgets 
of affluence, such as the electric toothbrush 
or electric carving knife. Each uses less than 
8 kilowatt hours a year. 

The big residential consumers are refrig- 
erators. electric air-conditioners, freezers— 
all considered necessities by the “haves” and 
desired objects by the “have-nots.” New 
Yorkers, for example, may not want Con 
Edison to spoil the Hudson Valley any more 
with power plants—but they keep buying 
more air-conditioners. 

And residential consumption is slightly 


less than a third of the total. According 
to the Edison Electric Institute, 41 per cent 
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of electricity is consumed by industry, 32 
per cent residential, 23 per cent commercial 
(stores, shopping centers, office buildings, 
hospitals, etc.) and 4 percent others (street 
lights, subways, etc.). 

How to slow down growth—through re- 
strictions on energy consumption or reduc- 
tions in economic development in order to 
curb energy demand—is something most 
economists would rather not contemplate. 
Adam Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations” 
two centuries ago, summed up their posi- 
tion: 

The progressive state is in reality the 
cheerful and the hearty state to all the 
different orders of the society. The station- 
ary state is dull; the declining, melancholy.” 

Some economists, like Yale University’s Dr. 
Henry C. Wallich, dismiss no-growth ideas 
as “absolute bunk.” 

They see more unemployment as the most 
immediate and deplorable effect. According 
to a “law” worked out by Dr. Arthur Okun, 
a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
and former economics adviser to President 
Johnson, the nation’s basic economy must 
grow at a rate of 4 to 4% per cent annually 
to absorb the growing labor force and in- 
creases in productivity, the output per man- 
hour. A 1 per cent drop in economic growth 
would thus lead to a one-third of 1 per cent 
rise in unemployment. 


“BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS” 


Any fundamental curbing of energy con- 
sumption, economists say, would mean sta- 
bilizing the gross national product, the total 
output of goods and services, which cur- 
rently runs at an annual rate of slightly 
more than $1-trillion. 

The only remotely realistic way to do that, 
the economists add, is to reduce the hours 
people work each week. It would mean ask- 
ing people to trade added income for more 
leisure, to sacrifice future increases in their 
standard of living. 

“What are they going to occupy their time 
with?” Dr. Wallich asks. “Religious contem- 
plation, art, beautiful thoughts?” 

The effect this could have on poor people 
presents a serious problem. Methods often 
suggested for reducing energy consumption, 
such as substantial price increases, would 
hit the poor hardest. 

For a person in Harlem or Watts it could 
make the difference in having air-condition- 
ing, or even a fan, More important, it could 
cost him his job. The increases could also 
hurt the users of subways and other. electric 
mass-transit operations, but not the people 
who ride to work in automobiles, which are 
responsible for great amounts of pollution, 

For these reasons, critics often call slow- 
growth ideas an “elitist” attitude, which one 
industry executive described as “I've got 
mine, Jack, let’s stop here.” 

Critics of the critics, however, say the im- 
pact on the poor could be ameliorated 
through income redistribution and other so- 
cial legislation. Besides, they say the argu- 
ment is often used by “people who never 
really gave a second thought to poor people 
before." 

Another argument against curbing energy 
production is that cleaning up the environ- 
ment will take more, not less, energy. W. 
Donham Crawford, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, contends: 

“If you want to replace the internal-com- 
bustion engine with mass transit in our pol- 
luted cities, if you want to recycle aluminum 
and steel cans into useful products, if you 
are going to try to clean up the sewage and 
rivers and lakes, if you're going to clean the 
air, it will take enormous amounts of elec- 
tricity.” 

CONFLICT OVER TIMING 

But the conflict between many economists 
and ecologists may be over matters of timing 
and magnitude rather than of principle. 


Dr. Walter W. Heller, University of Minne- 
sota professor and former chairman of the 
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Council of Economic Advisers under Presi- 
dent Kennedy, says: 

“I think of growth as a source of the prob- 
lem, but also as a solution: We’re doing a bad 
enough job in the face of growth. An absence 
of growth would be a corrosive factor in 
solving our problems, But we must, in time, 
redirect the proceeds of growth, and the 
first claim should be on repairing the ravages 
of growth.” 

It is also possible that growth rates will be- 
gin to taper off because of natural economic 
and cultural forces. 

In California, as in many fast-growing 
states, there is a shift in construction from 
single-family homes to multiple dwellings; 
an apartment uses about two-thirds the 
electric power of a single-family house. Low- 
er birth rates will mean a decrease in the 
labor force's growth 20 years from now, and 
there is already a gradual shift in the labor 
force from manufacturing to less power-de- 
manding service and trade occupations. 

Even without additional taxes or sur- 
charges to support research and to discourage 
over-use, all forecasters predict considerably 
higher costs of energy, perhaps 50 per cent 
increases in the decade. This would be a 
result of resource scarities and the costs of 
anti-pollution measures. 

And it just may be that there is a satura- 
tion point for human energy needs. How 
many more cars and air-conditioners and ap- 
pliances can the American middle classes 
need or want? Perhaps the consumers’ boom 
will cool off. Perhaps at some point most 
growth in energy demand will reflect popula- 
tion gains and the acquisitions of poorer 
people. 

END TO “EXPONENTIAL CURVES” 

This could bring to an end the “exponential 
growth curves” that have been the pattern 
all this century—that is, the doubling of 
electricity consumption every 10 years. It has 
to end sometime, through some natural or 
willed deceleration, because, as Dr. Dennis 
Gabor, the British technologist, says: 

“Exponential curves grow to infinity only 
in mathematics. In the physical world, they 
either turn round and saturate, or they break 
down catastrophically.” 

In random but not insignificant ways, 
Americans are showing signs of turning away 
from refiex Chamber-of-Commerce booster- 
ism to a more selective approach toward 
growth, 

Cancellation of the supersonic transport 
was the most dramatic expression of such a 
questioning attitude, Dr. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, the Harvard University economist, 
calls the SST decision “historic” because 
“for the first time we decided the advantages 
of a new type of growth were outweighed 
by the disadvantages.” 

Similar public protests killed proposals for 
a jet airport ih the Everglades and the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. 


BASIC SOCIAL ISSUES 


But to embark on a conscious policy of 
curbing growth, raises fundamental social 
questions that go much deeper than the eco- 
nomics of living. They strike at the heart 
of American ethics and philosophy. 

“Up till very recently, man has inhabited, 
psychologically, a virtually unlimited flat 
earth,” says Dr. Kenneth E. Boulding, a Uni- 
versity of Colorado economist, explaining 
the potential impact of the finite-earth con- 
cept on man’s thinking. “There has always 
been somewhere to go over the horizon, some 
boundary to the known world beyond which 
there were further worlds to explore. Now 
this long period of human expansion has 
suddenly come to an end. We are living in 
just so big a house and there are only so 
many things that can be done with it. The 
psychological impact of this shift has barely 
begun to be felt.” 

Advocating a new “ecologic ethic,” Dr. Gar- 
rett Hardin, professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, says: 
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“The ethical system under which we op- 
erated in the past was possibly adequate for 
an uncrowded world. But it is not adequate 
for a world that is already critically over- 
crowded, a world in which it is increasingly 
difficult for anyone to do anything at all 
without seriously affecting the well-being of 
countless other human beings.” 

No crisis so complex can be easily solved, 
but the few ideas being discussed generally 
involve the types of social innovations that 
may be necessary to match the nation's tech- 
nological capabilities. The ideas center on 
some kind of national energy policy in the 
broader context of national economic and en- 
vironmental planning. As a beginning, air, 
and water and other environmental stand- 
ards are being established on a national basis 
for the first time. 


NEW IDEAS DISCUSSED 


Writing in the summer issue of The Amer- 
ican Scholar, Dr. Peter L. Marks, professor of 
biology at Cornell University, went so far as 
to advocate abolishing all state, county and 
city governments and replacing them “with 
regional governments based on ecological 
boundaries,” such as a watershed. 

Since he joined the General Electric Com- 
pany last year, Dr. Thomas O. Paine, former 
head of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, has initiated a “strategic 
study” of the nation’s energy situation. The 
study, which is not yet completed, explores 
such ideas as regional land-use and water 
planning, a national energy system of inter- 
connected transmission lines and priorities 
for resource exploitation and technological 
development. 

These represent the probing first steps as 
the nation learns to make the transition 
from what Dr. Boulding of the University of 
Colorado, calls the “cowboy economics” of 
unfettered growth to the planned, orderly 
growth of “spaceship economics,” the con- 
cept of man’s dependence on a finite en- 
closed life-support system known as earth. 

The energy crisis reflects the difficulty of 
that transition, the slow weighing of the 
costs of radical social change against the 
costs of letting things go unchanged. The 
crisis also confirms the agonizing truth of 
Buckminster Fuller's words. 

“Now there is one outstanding important 
fact regarding Spaceship Earth,” Mr. Fuller, 
the inventor, says, “and that is that no in- 
struction book came with it.” 


MANMADE CALAMITY IN 
EAST PAKISTAN 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators to further press 
accounts concerning the manmade 
calamity in East Pakistan. 

On Monday I called upon the World 
Bank to make the Cargill report available 
to Congress—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 12, 1971, page 24485. On Tuesday, 
the New York Times published excerpts 
from this report and I commend it for 
taking this action. However, I would still 
desire to read the full text of this report. 
It would be most helpful in light of the 
Saxbe-Church amendment to suspend 
economic and military aid to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan until distribution of 
food and other relief measures, super- 
vised by international agencies, take 
place on a regular basis throughout East 
Pakistan and the majority of refugees 
in India are repatriated to East Pakistan. 

The World Bank report is said to have 
concluded that new international devel- 
opment “‘will have to remain in a state of 
suspension for at least the next year or 
so.” 
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The Saxbe-Church amendment now 
has. 30 cosponsors. Today I am pleased 
that the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL) has decided to join us, and I ask 
that his name be added as cosponsor of 
amendment No. 159 to S. 1657, the Inter- 
national Security Assistance Act of 1971. 
Offering graphic testimony to the real- 
ization that the situation in East Paki- 
stan has deteriorated to such an extent, 
our amendment now has nearly one-third 
of the Members of this body as cospon- 
sors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of articles on Paki- 
stan be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
June 19, 1971] 
SOUL on Ice 

Syngman Rhee, Ngo, Diem, the Greek col- 
onels, Trujillo ... the list of despots propped 
up by United States troops and money 
since the war is long and shameful. But 
America, however despicable the conduct of 
its various satraps, has never supported one 
whose behaviour produced wanton death and 
destruction on a scale approaching the atroc- 
ities inflicted on the people of East Pakistan 
since March. This time, the “imperialists” 
cannot be held to account for murders by 
the tens of thousands, the barbaric treatment 
of innocent civilians and the desperate flight 
of six million Bengalis to India. This time 
the accusing finger points towards Peking. 
Conscious of the outrages perpetrated 


against China's millions in the past cen- 
tury, Peking’s friends now witness what 
seems a partnership in destruction between 
West Pakistan and China. They can only 


wonder what tortuous opportunism makes 
Peking dare to announce in the midst of the 
carnage in East Pakistan increased aid for 
a military government which deliberately 
decided to veto the electoral triumph of 
East Pakistan's Sheik Mujib—a government 
which has unleashed a ferocious soldiery 
armed with Chinese weapons upon a people 
which had long hailed Mao Tse-tung as its 
hero. 

War, genocide, famine and epidemics, the 
cynics would say, have been Asia's natural 
lot. East Pakistan, on this reckoning, is no 
more than an extreme instance of the ca- 
tastrophes which periodically engulf the re- 
gion. But China’s indifference to the de- 
struction of the Bengali community of East 
Pakistan tarnishes its image of political good 
faith. Peking has proclaimed its devotion 
to the cause of popular revolution against 
unjust tyrannies and suppression of the 
masses by force. It has derided the politics 
of expediency. It has proudly pledged that, 
unlike the Soviet “social imperialists”, it 
will never let the cries of the oppressed go 
unheeded. Yet now China, by insisting that 
the East Pakistan tragedy is an internal 
problem and that the Chinese will defend 
the military administration of Yahya Khan 
against outside intervention, is playing by 
the rules it despises. 

If the same argument is applied to Indo- 
china, Peking’s grounds for supporting the 
assistance rendered by North Vietnam—kin- 
ship, culture and a common revolutionary 
history—to the South Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodians and Laotians are totally eroded. 
Peking, together with the rest of Asia, is 
anxious to prevent a military confrontation 
between India and Pakistan over the fate 
of the Bengalis. But its approach to New 
Delhi has been confined to allowing Paki- 
stan’s government to utter threats which 
quoted Chou En-lai’s pledge of suport against 
India. Ignoring the fact that the minority 
section of a country is butchering an under- 
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privileged majority on racial grounds, it has 
made no effort to force Islamabad to control 
the savagery of its battalions. 

China has never pretended revolutionary 
principles take first place over national in- 
terests. But, in this case, “national interests” 
seem unprecedentedly suspect. Contrary to 
the cynics’ judgement, Asian memories are 
not short. Peking should enquire among its 
own people whether they have expunged 
from their souls the horrors of the Japanese 
invasion. The moderation shown by China 
in dealing with border problems, its willing- 
ness to permit accommodations with such 
formerly implacable foes as Malaysia and 
the Philippines and its shrewd response to 
the United States’ attempts to patch up re- 
lations after two decades of hostility, are 
proof that China is ruled by men whose 
minds are far from mean or incapable of 
burying the past for China’s future benefit. 
But these very virtues make China’s policy 
towards East Pakistan—where it has the 
power to stop the carnage tomorrow—all the 
more alarming. 

China is not alone in letting East Pakistan 
die an agonising death. The United Nations 
has tried desperately to shuffle off any in- 
volvement. Western governments shrug their 
shoulders and blame the disaster on the 
permanent quarrel between India and Paki- 
stan. But, where others have shown differ- 
ence, China has lent the hangman more 
rope. In showing itself no more moral— 
and, startingly, possibly less—than the rest 
of the international family of nations, China 
has jettisoned its revolutionary soul. 


[From the New York Times, July 13, 1971] 


Wortp Bank PANEL SEES DELAY IN AID FOR 
East PAKISTAN—SUGGESTS DEVELOPMENT 
HELP Be Hetp Up BECAUSE OF RAVAGES BY 
Minitrary—Vast Foon FLOW URGED—RES- 
TORATION OF CIVILIAN RULE IS VIEWED AS 
ONLY PATH TO RETURN TO NORMALCY 


(By Tad Szulc) 


WASHINGTON. —A special World Bank mis- 
sion has concluded that East Pakistan has 
been so ravaged by the West Pakistan mili- 
tary crackdown that new international 
development efforts “will have to remain in a 
state of suspension for at least the next year 
or so.” 

The mission's report, which has been ob- 
tained by The New York Times, is based on 
visits to East Pakistan between May 30 and 
June 11 to assess the effects of the central 
Government’s suppression of the Bengali 
separatist movement, 

The report also recommended massive food 
shipments to prevent starvation as a result 
of the disruption transportation and agri- 
cultural production in the rice-growing 
province. 

RETURN TO CIVILIAN RULE URGED 

According to the mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Deyel- 
opment, East Pakistan is most unlikely to 
return to normal “until there is a drastic 
reduction in the visibility—and, preferably, 
even the presence” of the West Pakistani 
military and the reestablishment of civilian 
administration. 

Since the army crackdown began March 25, 
at least 200,000 people, many of them Hindus, 
are reported to have been killed and in excess 
of 2.5 million people have become refugees 
in India. 

On the basis of the 10,000-word report the 
World Bank recommended June 21 against 
new assistance to the Government of Presi- 
dent Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan by an 
1l-nation consortium aiding Pakistan. 

NO IMPROVEMENT SEEN 


The mission, which was headed by a Briton, 
I. P. M. Cargill, director of the World Bank’s 
South Asia department, emphasized that 
there were no signs that “normality is being 
approached or that matters are even moving 
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in that direction” or that “the situation will 
improve significantly or rapidly.” 

It said that the two most formidable con- 
straints that must be removed are “the gen- 
eral sense of fear and lack of confidence on 
the part of most of the population” and “the 
complete dislocation of the communications 
system.” 

“Perhaps most important of all,” the report 
added, “people fear to venture forth and as a 
result, commerce has virtually ceased and 
economic activity generally is at a very low 
ebb. 

“There is also no question that punitive 
measures by the military are continuing, as 
considered necessary by the martial-law 
administration; and whether directed at the 
general populace or at particular elements, 
these have the effect of fostering fear among 
the population at large,” 

“Insurgent activity is continuing” the mis- 
sion found, and “this is not only disruptive 
in itself, but also often leads to massive army 
retaliation.” 

“In short, the general atmosphere remains 
very tense and anything but conducive to 
the resumption of normal activities in the 
province as a whole,” the report said. 

Because of the controversial and politically 
delicate character of the report—the United 
States, for example, holds that international 
assistance to the Pakistani Government 
should be maintained—its contents have 
been kept secret. 


ACTION BY M’NAMARA 


On Saturday Robert S. McNamara, the 
bank's president, authorized its distribution 
on a confidential basis to the institution’s 21 
executive directors and alternates, which 
made it available to the United States Gov- 
ernment through the United States execu- 
tive director, Robert E. Wieczorowski. 

An eyewitness account of the situation in 
the western section of East Pakistan, written 
by Hendrik van der Heijden, an economist 
and mission member, described the town of 
Kushtia as looking “like a World War II 
German town having undergone strategic 
bombing attacks” as a result of 12 days of 
“punitive action” undertaken by the West 
Pakistani Army. 

Mr. van der Heijden reported that “90 
percent of the houses, shops, banks and other 
buildings were totally destroyed” and that 
the population “was down from 40,000 to 

“Kushtia, as someone told me is the Mylai 
of the West Pakistani Army,” he wrote. 
“There was only one reaction: to confirm 
that impression.” 

He reported that in Jessore, another East 
Pakistani town, some 20,000 people were 
killed and the city center was destroyed. 
“Virtually all economic activity has come 
to a halt,” he added. 

“Generally, the army terrorizes the pop- 
ulation, particularly aiming at the Hindus 
and suspected members of the Awami 
League,” Mr. van der Heijden said. The 
Awami League, which was East Pakistan's 
dominant political party, was banned when 
the military action began. 


A TOWN “DEMORALIZED” 


In the farm community of Khulna, the 
World Bank official wrote, “agriculture was 
in a shambles, the people demoralized.” 

Mr. van der Heijden noted that on the 
level of the farm communities, known as 
Thana, “the shock waves of the army action 
hit the hardest; it was at this level where 
the hope for agricultural development was.” 
The hope has been set back by at least five 
years, he added. 

“It is doubtful whether any government 
can effectively deal with these people in the 
near future,” he said of the communities’ 
residents. 

The over-all report, drawn from accounts 
by mission members who toured East Pakis- 
tan, described the disruption of economic 
and social activity and said: 
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“The situation is very far indeed from 
normal; nor are there any signs that normal- 
ity is being approached or that matters are 
even moving in that direction.” 

Discussing the “minimum conditions for 
normalization,” it said that “it is most un- 
likely that any significant movement will 
occur” unless “normal civilian administra- 
tion” is restored. 


CALLED MOST CONTROVERSIAL 


That, according to authoritative bank of- 
ficials, is the most controversial aspect of the 
report because the recommendation that the 
army be removed touches upon the cen- 
tral political issue in the conflict. It is tanta- 
mount, they said, to a demand that Presi- 
dent Yayha Khan reach a political accommo- 
dation in East Pakistan—meaning autono- 
mous rule by the Awami League, which won 
an election last December. 

The view taken by high World Bank of- 
ficials is reported to be that the Government 
would divert funds originally earmarked for 
the eastern province to bolster the western 
economy, which has also suffered seriously. 
That view has also been taken by Britain and 
Canada, but the United States, despite its 
public urgings of a political accommodation, 
refuses to deny economic assistance. 

United States officials were unable to say 
whether the visits to India and Pakistan last 
week by Henry A. Kissinger, the White House 
special assistant for national security af- 
fairs, would result in a change in policy. That 
includes the honoring of export licenses for 
military equipment issued before March 25. 

As far as can be ascertained, the Nixon 
Administration believes that East Pakistan’s 
inability to resume normal economic develop- 
ment should not deter the international com- 
munity from maintaining high levels of aid 
to the central Government. The Administra- 
tion has asked Congress to authorize $118.3- 
million in economic aid for the current fiscal 
year. 


[From the New York Times, July 18, 1971] 


EXCERPTS FROM WORLD BANK Group’s REPORT 
ON EAST PAKISTAN 


(WASHINGTON.—Following are excerpts 
from a report by a mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment that visited East Pakistan last month 
and from a report on a survey of the western 
area of the province by Hendrick van der 
Heiden, an economist and member of the 
mission. The reports were obtained by The 
New York Times.) 


MISSION’S REPORT 


The situation is very far indeed from nor- 
mal; nor are there any signs that normality 
is being approached or that matters are even 
moving in that direction. For this picture to 
be changed it appears that, as a minimum, 
two formidable constraints must be removed 
or overcome. 

[1] 


The general sense of fear and lack of con- 
fidence on the part of most of the population. 

The immediate manifestations of this fear 
and absence of confidence are the persistent 
failure or refusal to report for duty, which 
is particularly prevalent among the lower 
grades of civil servants and workers but is 
far from absent at the higher levels, and the 
general hesitation of those who have returned 
to expose themselves either physically or in 
the realm of policies and ideas. Few are func- 
tioning properly. The effects are evident 
throughout the administration and the pri- 
vate sector, as well as in the [lack of] inter- 
action between the two; and the result is 
recorded in the nonresumption of normal 
activity throughout the economy. 

Furthermore, there are no signs that the 
situation will improve significantly or rap- 
idly. Two dates—April 21 and June 15—were 
set by the Government for all workers to re- 
turn to their jobs without prejudice. The 
second date has now passed, and still the 
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calls and professions of “normalcy fast re- 
turning to complete normalcy” are going out. 
But people remain afraid and untrusting, 
and it is most unlikely that economic pres- 
sures can or will be generated which are 
sufficiently strong to overcome this reserve. 

If the condition of fear in the countryside 
should come to exceed that in the cities 
or if there should be a general failure to solve 
the food problem, resulting in wide spread 
starvation, workers and people generally 
might be forced back into the cities and 
towns in large numbers. But neither of these 
solutions is in any way desirable. 

[2] 

The complete dislocation of the communi- 
cations system. 

Its major manifestation is almost complete 
absence of movement of people (except with- 
in towns) and of the exchange of goods be- 
tween regions and sectors anywhere within 
the province. So long as it continues, this sit- 
uation will exert a strong negative effect 
upon all efforts to revive the economy and to 
meet the basic needs of the population—in- 
cluding, in particular, their food require- 
ments. 


Minimum conditions for normalization 


In the present political circumstance, it is 
impossible to predict what might constitute 
e sufficient set of conditions for a normaliza- 
tion process to begin. There are, however, a 
number of necessary conditions. 

First, it is most unlikely that any signifi- 
cant movement in the direction of normality 
will occur until there is a drastic reduction 
in the visibility—and, preferably, even the 
presence—of the military and a re-establish- 
ment of normal civilian administration in 
East Pakistan. Secondly, the food problem 
must be solved. For the present, this means 
programing the massive imports which will 
be required over the next 12 months, and 
re-establishing—by some combination of per- 
manent and temporary measures—an ade- 
quate transport and distribution system. 
Thirdly, any remaining available resources 
must be directed first to rehabilitation and 
reconstruction and to breaking the most im= 
portant and most persistent physical and 
organizational bottlenecks impeding efforts 
to get the economy going again. 

One implication of this set of priorities is 
that the development effort will have to re- 
main in a state of suspension for at least the 
next year or so. On the whole, this is cer- 
tainly inevitable; however, there are some 
areas of extremely high priority where devel- 
opment programs should be resumed at their 
previous—or even higher—levels at the ear- 
liest opportunity. A list of such areas would 
include as a minimum: rice research, jute 
research (market) and promotion, seed pro- 
duction and improvement (rice and jute), 
food storage and distribution and rural in- 
frastructure—including the rural works, ir- 
rigation and integrated rural development 
programs. 

ECONOMIST'S REPORT 
Jessore 


Approaching Jessore, it became soon clear 
that this was the area where the army puni- 
tive action had been very severe: From the 
air, totally destroyed villages were clearly 
visible, a building was still on fire, and to 
the eastern side of the runway a good many 
houses had been destroyed. The airport was 
heavily guarded by armed forces, who also 
controlled access to the airport. 

The authorities estimate that the popula- 
tion of Jessore itself is down from 80,000 to 
15,000—20,000. Some 20,000 people were killed 
in Jessore, The city’s center has been de- 
stroyed; commerce has come to a standstill. 
More than 50 per cent of the shops have been 
destroyed. 

Damage to housing in Jessore district is so 
severe that the authorities estimate that 
some 450,000 people have been affected out 
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of a total district population of 2.5 million. 
Half a million people have fied to India. 

The Jessore area is by no means secure. 
Government officers cannot any more easily 
enter the villages as they run the risk of 
being shot by the “miscreants.” A number of 
these incidents took place in the week before 
I arrived, and the army is reacting to these 
incidents by burning down the villages from 
which these shots are being fired. Generally, 
the army terrorizes the population, particu- 
larly aiming at the Hindus and suspected 
members of the Awami League. 


Khulna 


Khulna City has been substantially dam- 
aged, Very heavy destruction was observed in 
the areas alongside the road and along the 
river leading up to the newsprint factory 
and the Platinum Jubilee jute mill. As a 
result of the disturbances, the destruction 
of houses and the continuing uncertainty 
regarding life and property. The population 
of greater Khulna is down from 400,000 to 
150,000. 

The administration of Khulna district was 
back to 80 per cent of its original strength. 
There are serious police shortages, but the 
situation is tmproving. Some senior police 
Officers have been recruited from West Paki- 
stan, The road to Jessore and Kushtia is gen- 
erally unsafe, particularly at night. Schools 
are open, but attendance is very poor. The 
Polytechnic institute, as well as colleges, 
however, have not yet started. 

The main problem affecting Khulna is 
communications: The telephone system 
works but mail service is very irregular. 
There is only marginal truck traffic on the 
roads: Less than 5 per cent of normal. 
The army has requested many vehicles and 
launches, including Government vehicles, 
and many have been taken to India. Rail 
service is off by 50 per cent. There are very 
few buses on the road. Spare parts are a 
problem. Shortages of kerosene, edible oil 
and diesel oil exist in the villages. 

The area surrounding the Platinum Jubi- 
lee jute mill has undergone very substantial 
damage. In fact, the destruction of houses 
and buildings reminds of Arnheim in 1944. 
Also, many workers’ houses destroyed. The 
area is deserted now. Less than 7 per cent of 
the mill's permanent labor force had re- 
turned to the job. 

The Khulna thermal power station was 
supposed to have been completed by mid- 
1971. However, there is now a six months’ 
delay in commissioning the plant; the Czech 
consultants have left, as have the Czech 
erection supervisory staff. Forty-five per cent 
of the staff has not yet returned to the job. 

Mungla 

The city of Mungla, the town where the 
labor for Chalna Anchorage lived, have been 
virtually obliterated by naval shelling. The 
population, therefore, is down from 22,000 to 
1,000. Damage was extreme: Houses, the mar- 
ket place, the telephone exchange, power dis- 
tribution lines, etc. are all totally destroyed. 


Phultala 


Perhaps the most impressive visit I made 
was to Phultala. Fifty per cent of the popu- 
lation of this Thana has fled (some 20,000 
out of a total of 42,000), mostly Hindus, 
leaving behind unattended plots of land, 
houses, etc. Everything had been disrupted 
there: The livestock officer had been killed, 
the whole administration was in chaos, the 
people bewildered. It is doubtful whether any 
Government can effectively deal with these 
people in the near future. It is at the Thana 
lever where the shock waves of the army 
action hit the hardest. It was at this level 
where the hope for agricultural development 
was. It has been set back by at least five 
years. 

Khustia 

It was only April (some 20 days after the 

army moved into Dacca), that the army 
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moved north from Jenidah and into Khustia. 
There must have been very strong resist- 
ance. When the insurgents withdrew the 
army punitive action started. It lasted 12 days 
and left Khustia virtually deserted and de- 
stroyed. The population was down from 
40,000 to 5,000. Ninety per cent of the houses, 
shops, banks and other buildings were totally 
destroyed. People were sitting around dazed. 
When we moved around everyone fled. It 
was like the morning after a nuclear at- 
tack. The people were terrified and still 
shocked and dazed. I asked them to show me 
a shop where food was being sold: It was 
in the next ninety minutes impossible to 
find one. 


[From the New York Times, July 14, 1971] 
PAKISTAN CONDEMNED 


The report of a World Bank mission to 
East Pakistan last month is a devastating 
indictment of the West Pakistani military 
crackdown in Bengal. It strongly challenges 
the Administration’s policy of continuing 
both military and economic support for the 
Yahya Khan regime in Islamabad. 

Excerpts from the report, published in 
this paper yesterday, tell of death and 
destruction throughout the region. A mission 
member describes the Bengali town of 
Kushtia, for example, as looking “like a 
World War II German town having under- 
gone strategic bombing attacks” as a result 
of twelve days of “punitive action” by the 
West Pakistani Army. The Army, he reports, 
“terrorizes the population, particularly aim- 
ing at the Hindus and suspected members 
of the Awami League.” 

This official confirmation of earlier wide- 
spread reports of barbaric action in East 
Pakistan renders inexcusable any further 
shipment of American military equipment to 
the Pakistani armed forces, Military supplies 
already en route to Pakistan can and should 
be promptly diverted, just as food shipments 
were diverted from Chittagong soon after the 
outbreak of fighting. There are clear grounds 
for suspending all further military and eco- 
nomic aid to the Pakistani Government, 
excepting relief supplies, until the reign of 
terror in East Pakistan is ended and steps 
are taken to restore power to elected repre- 
sentatives of the people who are currently 
in prison or in hiding. 

The World Bank also offers strong prac- 
tical grounds for a moratorium on develop- 
ment assistance. Contrary to Pakistani Goy- 
ernment claims, the mission reports that 
“the situation is very far indeed from normal, 
nor are there any signs that normality is 
being approached or that matters are even 
moving in that direction.” Citing disruption 
in East Pakistan caused by “the general 
sense of fear and lack of confidence on the 
part of most of-the population” and “the 
complete dislocation of the communications 
system,” the report concludes that new inter- 
national development efforts “will have to 
remain in a state of suspension for at least 
the next year or so.” 

Ten members of the eleven-nation Aid to 
Pakistan consortium apparently concurred 
with that finding when the group met in 
Paris last month. The United States in- 
explicably did not. Continuation of American 
development assistance to Pakistan is in- 
comprehensible in the face of that interna- 
tional consensus and of the damning evi- 
dence contained in the World Bank report. 


[From the New York Times, July 14, 1971] 
WEsT PAKISTAN PuURSUES SUBJUGATION OF 
BENGALIS 

(Note.—The following dispatch was writ- 
ten by the New Delhi correspondent of the 
New York Times, who was expelled from East 
Pakistan on June 30.) 

(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

New DeELHI.—Army trucks roll through the 

half-deserted streets of the capital of East 
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Pakistan these days, carrying “antistate” pris- 
oners to work-sites for hard labor. Their 
heads are shaved and they wear no shoes 
and no clothes except for shorts—all making 
escape difficult. 

Every day at the airport at Dacca, the 
capital, planes from West Pakistan, over a 
thousand miles across India, disgorge troops 
dressed in baggy pajama-like tribal garb to 
appear less conspicuous. 

Street designations are being changed to 
remove all Hindu names as well as those of 
Bengali Moslem nationalists as part of cam- 
paign to stamp out Bengali culture. Shankari 
Bazar Road in Dacca is now Tikka Khan 
Road, after the lieutenant general who is the 
martial-law governor of East Pakistan and 
whom most Bengalis call “the Butcher.” 

Those are but a few of the countless eyl- 
dences, seen by this correspodent during a 
recent visit to the eastern province, that 
Pakistan's military regime is determined to 
make its occupation stick and to subjugate 
the region of 75 million people. The West 
Pakistanis are doing so despite a crippled 
economy, the collapse of governmental ad- 
ministration, widening guerrilla activity by 
the Bengali separatists, mounting army 
casualties and an alienated, sullen popoula- 
tion. 

To insure troop strength in East Pakistan, 
the Government has leased two Boeing 707’s 
for a year from a private Irish-owned charter 
airline, World Airways, to carry reinforce- 
ments for an army put at 70,000 to 80,000 
men and replacements for casualties, 

In addition to the daily troops arrivals, the 
Government is bringing in wave upon wave 
of West Pakistanis to replace East Pakistanis 
in Government jobs. No Bengali is trusted 
with a responsible or sensitive post; even the 
man who cuts the grass at the Dacca air- 
port is a non-Bengali. 

Few Bengali taxi drivers remain. Their 
jobs have been given to non-Bengali Moslem 
migrants from India such as the Biharis, who 
have identified and sided with the West Pa- 
kistani-dominated Government and who are 
serving as the army's civilian arm, informing 
and enforcing. 

The West Pakistanis are discouraging the 
use of the Bengali language and trying to 
replace it with their own, Urdu. Soldiers tell 
the Bengalis disdainfully that theirs is not 
really a civilized tongue and that they should 
start teaching their children Urdu if they 
want to get along. Merchants, out of fear, 
have replaced their signs in English because 
they don’t know Urdu. 


“PEACE COMMITTEES” FORMED 


Throughout East Pakistan the Army is 
training new paramilitary home guards or 
simply arming “loyal” civilians, some of 
whom are formed into peace committees. Be- 
sides Biharis and other non-Bengali, Urdu- 
speaking Moslems, the recruits include the 
small minority of Bengali Moslems who have 
long supported the army—adherents of the 
right-wing religious parties such as the Mos- 
lem League and Jamaat-e-Islami. 

In the election last December those parties 
failed to win a single seat for East Pakistan 
in the National Assembly. 

In a sense the election spawned the crisis, 
for the Awami League, an East Pakistani 
party campaigning for more self-rule for the 
province, unexpectedly won a national ma- 
jority. With the previously suppressed Ben- 
galis about to assume a strong national role, 
the leading political group of West Pakistan, 
the Pakistan People’s party, refused to attend 
the coming session of the Nationa! Assembly, 
which was to have written a new constitution 
to restore civilian rule. President Agha Mo- 
hammad Yahya Khan responded by postpon- 
ing the session, set for March 3. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND ATTACK 


Protests and rioting erupted in East Paki- 
stan, and the Bengalis answered the Awami 
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League's call for a noncooperation movement 
in defiance of the military. 

The President flew to Dacca to negotiate 
with the Awami League leader, Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman. During their negotiations, on the 
night of March 25, the army launched a sur- 
prise attack on the largely unarmed civilian 
population to try to crush the autonomy 
movement. The league was banned and Sheik 
Mujib jailed as a traitor. 

The initial Bengali resistance—led by men 
in the police and national army who had 
switched allegiance—was quickly routed, but 
it is now emerging from its Indian-border 
sanctuaries, with new recruits and supplies, 
to wage Vietnam-style guerrilla warfare—and 
cause increasing torment to the army. 

Since the offensive began the troops have 
killed countless thousands of Bengalis—for- 
eign diplomats estimate at least 200,000 to 
250,000—many in massacres. Although the 
targets were Bengali Moslems and the 10 mil- 
lion Hindus at first, the army is now con- 
centrating on Hindus in what foreign ob- 
servers characterize as a holy war. 

The West Pakistani leaders have long con- 
sidered the Hindus as subverters of Islam. 
They now view them as agents of Hindu In- 
dia, which has been accused of engineering 
the autonomy movement to force Pakistan’s 
disintegration. 

Of the more than six million Bengalis who 
are believed to have fled to India to escape 
the army's terror, at least four million are 
Hindus, The troops are still killing Hindus 
and burning and looting their villages. 

West Pakistani officials insist, however, that 
normalcy is returning and have appealed to 
the Hindus to “return to their homes and 
hearths,” assuring them that they have noth- 
ing to fear. Only a handful of refugees have 
returned and the reception centers the Gov- 
ernment has erected to show foreign visitors 
remain largely deserted. 


SEEKING RESTORATION OF AID 


Army commanders recently spread the word 
that low-caste Hindus were welcome to re- 
turn to their homes. Observers view the ges- 
ture cynically, pointing out that without the 
low-caste Hindus—menial laborers, sweepers 
and washermen—the army has no one to do 
its dirty work. 

Apart from the refugees in India, there are 
in East Pakistan millions of displaced Ben- 
galis who fled their home when the army 
came and are still afraid to return. 

Recently there have been signs that the 
troops have been ordered to carry out their 
operations more subtly and less in the public 
eye. The orders, according to foreign diplo- 
mats, are inspired by Pakistan's desire to per- 
suade an 1l-nation consortium to resume 
economic aid, temporarily suspended in cen- 
sure of the army repression. 

[A special mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
which coordinates the aid program, has re- 
ported that the ravages by the military in 
East Pakistan will require that development 
efforts be suspended for at least a year. The 
mission made a widespread survey of the 
province in May and June.] 

Diplomats in Dacca attribute Pakistan's 
decision to allow foreigners to travel freely 
through East Pakistan and to readmit foreign 
newsmen—who had been barred since the of- 
fensive began except as participants in Gov- 
ernment-guided tours—as part of the cam- 
paign to restore the aid, 

Nonetheless the killing though it is more 
selective and less wholesale, has not stopped, 
and the outiook, most observers believe, is for 
a long and bloody struggle. 

BENGALIS PASS THE WORD 

Foreign missionaries, who are posted even 
in the remotest parts of East Pakistan, report 
new massacres almost daily. One missionary 
said that the army recently killed over 1,000 
Hindus in a day in a section of Barisal Dis- 
trict, in the South. Another reported that in 
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Sylhet District, in the northeast, a “peace 
committee” called a meeting of all the resi- 
dents of one area, ostensibly to work out a 
reconciliation. When everyone had gathered 
troops arrived, picked out the 300 Hindus 
in the crowd, led them away and shot them. 

Whenever a Bengali talks to a foreigner in 
public he is running a risk. At ferry crossings 
Bengalis sidled up to this correspondent’s 
car to whisper a few scraps of information 
about army terror or, with a quick smile 
about a raid by the guerrillas of the libera- 
tion army. 

As soon as six or seven people gathered a 
West Pakistani soldier or policeman would 
saunter over, glowering at the Bengalis, and 
they would melt away. 

The presence of the army and its civilian 
informers notwithstanding, the Bengalis 
somehow find a way to tell their stories 
to the foreign visitor—by slipping notes into 
his car or arranging clandestine meetings. 

At one such meeting in a town not far 
from Dacca, a merchant related that a soldier 
arrested him one day for no reason, confis- 
cated his money and watch and took him 
to the police station, where he was jailed 
for a night before being—miraculously, he 
felt—released. 

The merchant said he had spent the night 
praying and reading the messages that cov- 
ered the walls of his cell—scrawled there by 
previous prisoners. The messages, he said, 
were nearly all alike, giving the name and 
address of the prisoner and the date of his 
arrest and saying: “I may not live. Please 
tell my family what happened to me.” 

Not one of them has been heard from 
since, the merchant added. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE HEAVY 


The killings have been matched by the 
property damage the army has inflicted every- 
where. In the countryside—for miles at a 
stretch sometimes—villages have been 
burned to the ground on both sides of the 
road. In the cities and towns large areas 
have been reduced to rubble by heavy gun- 
fire. 

The Bengali says the troops were simply 
bent on wanton destruction. The army says 
that it never fired unless fired upon, but 
field commanders boast that in most towns 
there was little or no resistance. 

Why all the devastation? they are asked. 
It was all done by “miscreants,” is the stock 
answer. 

Though some Bengalis are trickling back 
to population centers, most towns still have 
only half or less of their original numbers. 
and parts of some areas, like the northwest 
region, are virtually deserted. 

Fields of untended rice are choked with 
weeds. On jute plots where dozens of farra 
laborers once toiled only a few bent backs 
can be seen. East Pakistan's jute, the tough 
fiber for gunny sacks, is the mainstay of the 
national economy, being the biggest single 
export and earner of foreign exchange. All 
signs indicate that the coming crop will he 
a poor one. 

Even if the crop were good, the jute Tac- 
tories, with much of their skilled labor gone, 
could not handle it. They are operating far 
below capacity. 


RIVER TRAFFIC HARASSED 


The insurgents continue to harass river 
traffic, trying to disrupt military movements 
and prevent harvested jute from reaching the 
factories. They have already sunk several 
jute barges in the Jessore-Khulna region, a 
rich jute area. 

The East Pakistani tea industry has been 
even more badly crippied, and the Govern- 
ment has reportedly had to order two million 
pounds from foreign sources for West Paki- 
stani consumers. 

West Pakistan’s economy is one of the roots 
of the bloodshed. Another is the wide ethnic 
gap between the light-skinned, Middle East- 
ern Punjabis who dominate in the western 
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wing and the dark-skinned, Southeast Asian 
Bengalis of the east. Except for their com- 
mon religion, Islam, the two peoples are as 
different as can be. 

From Pakistan’s formation 21 years ago, 
the more prosperous western wing with a 
minority (55 million) of the population, was 
looked down on and exploited the poorer 
Bengali majority. The Bengalis grew bitter 
as they watched the foreign exchange earned 
in the east go to pay for the West Pakistani- 
dominated army and build the industries and 
development projects of the west. 

Even the few development projects in East 
Pakistan have been halted now because of 
the terror, insecurity and lack of civilian 
administration in the countryside. 

RESISTANCE SEEMS TO GROW 

Nevertheless, the military, by rounding up 
laborers, has finally gotten the key ports of 
Chittagong and Chalna functioning again 
at a reasonably effective level, but there are 
goods to load onto outgoing ships except 
what was in warehouses before the fighting. 

Food shortages are becoming serious in 
some areas and experts predict that the situ- 
ation could reach famine proportions unless 
the army can restore the disrupted transport 
system and distribute available food. 

Such restoration does not seem likely be- 
cause the Bengali resistance, though still 
disorganized, appears to be gathering mo- 
mentum—with increasing assistance and 
sanctuary, and sometimes covering fire, from 
India. 

Thousands of young Bengalis are being 
trained in demolition and guerrilla tactics— 
often on the Indian side of the border, with 
India providing many of the instructors. The 
first elements of the new guerrillas are begin- 
ning to flow back into East Pakistan. 

More and more road and railway bridges 
are being blown up and electrical power sup- 
plies knocked out. Some of the demolition 
work has been expert. Road mines are be- 
coming common. Often the army, which is 
on combat alert, cannot get local contractors 
to repair the damage, so it uses forced labor 
with meager results. 

Outside Comilla not long ago the guerrillas 
blew a rail bridge. A repair train was sent 
out with army guards. The guerrillas at- 
tacked the repair train in broad daylight, 
killing the fireman and taking a hostage. 
The train sped back into town. 

PAKISTAN: SEE FOR YOURSELF, YAHYA 
(By Werner Adam) 

Dacca.—The present crisis in East Pakis- 
tan, unlike the natural catastrophe of last 
November's cyclone, had not left too many 
marks, said President Yahya Khan in his 
first press conference two months after 
military intervention in his nation’s east 
wing. He added that he would soon visit 
East Pakistan to see the situation for him- 
self. 

Such a move indeed is desirable since the 
president's judgment to date seems to have 
been based exclusively on reports from his 
own military chiefs in the east. These re- 
ports have reflected exaggerated optimism 
rather than cool realism. In fact, there are 
many far worse scars left by the recent 
Man-made calamity than last year's tidal 
wave. There’s no doubt that the Pakistani 
army won the first round against secession- 
ist forces and succeeded in gaining almost 
complete control of the province. But a 
much more difficult problem—which may 
prove insurmountable at least in the short 
term—lies ahead. This is to regain the con- 
fidence of the defeated Bengalis. 

The national flag flying in all villages and 
towns today is more of a signal of fear than 
loyalty, depression than hope. East Pakis- 
tan’s body may still be intact but no blood 
runs through its veins. 

Possibly the most depressing experience 
for the visitor is to find a ghostly emptiness 
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pervading settlements which once bubbled 
with life. Millions have fled the towns strad- 
dling the main traffic routes running parallel 
to the Indian border. They may return only 
when the army has further consolidated its 
control and proved that it is sincere in its 
promise that amnesty will be granted. 
Though Dacca, the capital, and other cities 
such as Chittagong and Comilla are hesi- 
tatingly returning to life, the province as a 
whole is far from normal. 

“What else can you expect after a civil 
war?” said a West Pakistani civil servant just 
posted to Dacca. Indeed, what else? But was 
it really civil war? 

It seemed more & battle between Bengalis 
and non-Bengalis, a bloody collision between 
totally different ethnic groups regardless of 
their views on Islam, considered by Pakistan's 
founders as the binding factor in national 
unity. 

The events of March and April until re- 
cently remained a mystery to the outside 
world. Today they speak for themselves. The 
headquarters of outlawed Awami League 
leader Sheik Mujibur Rahman at Chittagong 
are still caked with blood, a grim memorial 
to a slaughter of Urdu-speaking Biharis by 
Bengalis. 

Hundreds were killed at the Awami League 
offices and at a jute mill just outside Chitta- 
gong where a kindergarten became the execu- 
tion centre for women who were first raped 
and then, along with their children, be- 
headed. 

In Thakurgaon, a town in northern East 
Pakistan which has a large non-Bengali 
population, the killing may have been even 
worse. There I saw hundreds of women crying 
in the streets—widows of some of the 7,000 
Biharis reported to have been massacred. 

What happened when the army finally 
moved can only be imagined. But the story 
was clearly written in the fearful faces of the 
town’s Bengalis: Whenever a soldier appeared 
they quickly ducked from view or saluted 
anxiously. 

Even clearer proof of how the rebels acted 
and the troops retaliated can be seen in the 
ruins at Khulna, Jessore, Chittagong and 
many other places. There streets have been 
almost totally razed. The few buildings left 
standing are deserted. Most shops remain 
closed. 

After touring the province, talking with 
army Officers, Biharis and Bengalis, it was not 
difficult to piece together a chronology of 
events which led to the carnage. President 
Yahya obviously decided finally on March 23 
or 24 to call for army intervention after the 
failure of his negotiations with Sheik Mujib 
on the degree of autonomy East Pakistan 
should have. 

Yahya believed he had evidence that the 
Awami League high command was going to 
arrest him and capture Dacca airport and 
Chittagong harbour. The army, according to 
Major General Rao Farman Ali, responsible 
for civil administration in the province, also 
had reason to fear rebellion by the East Pak- 
istan Rifles, the East Bengal Regiment and 
the police in collaboration with Dacca Uni- 
versity students. 

When the army finally struck at the East 
Pakistan capital on March 25 it had three 
objectives: control of the barracks, the police 
headquarters and the university. In the night 
which followed the army apparently made a 
terrifying example of Mujib’s followers. The 
immediate result was that Bengali forces 
across the province turned on their West 
Pakistani officers, killed them and then 
launched into an orgy of bloodletting, the 
Awami League action against Biharis at Chit- 
tagong being their example. 

Major General Rahim Khan, martial law 
administrator of East Pakistan’s Sector I who 
has his headquarters at Dacca, admitted that 
five battalions of the East Bengal Regiment 
(about 4,000 men), about 14,000 members of 
the East Pakistan Rifles and almost 30,000 
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police had deserted government ranks. “We 
are very much ashamed of it,” said the gen- 
eral. “That was the first mutiny in the Paki- 
stani army.” 

Rahim Khan claimed that at the time of 
intervention only 8,000 West Pakistani sol- 
diers were in the east wing, “but within five 
weeks we got every inch of East Pakistan 
under our control”. 

This seemed a slight exaggeration when 
other reports were considered. However, in a 
week of touring the province I did not see a 
single incident and all army officers insisted 
that “the war is over”. They even scoffed 
when asked if there was a likelihood of in- 
creased guerrilla activity during the monsoon 
season or of Indian intervention. 

Said Rao Farman Ali: “Our only major task 
left now is to remobilise the economy in gen- 
eral and the communications system in par- 
ticular.” The vital rail link between Dacca 
and Chittagong, broken by the blowing up 
of three bridges by the rebels, would be re- 
stored by this week, he said. When this was 
achieved rice and wheat distribution to the 
northern parts of the province would no 
longer be a problem. 

Asked about the refugee problem, Rao 
Farman Ali said: “If India would stop its 
malicious propaganda concerning conditions 
in East Pakistan and refrain from deliberately 
creating a refugee problem it would be much 
easier for us to finally normalise the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless we are hopeful because the 
people already have started coming back.” 

However, the present collaboration between 
Biharis and the army, held up as an example 
of the “return to normal” in East Pakistan, 
must in itself be open to question. The Ben- 
gali majority obviously see it as a move di- 
rected against them. 

For President Yahya, the crucial question 
is whether to find a political solution which 
would create confidence, or to sue for con- 
fidence and thus pave the way for a political 
solution. As things stand, his only chance 
seems to be to offer the Bengalis a political 
scheme which will provide them with greater 
autonomy. If the plan he has promised to 
announce does not include such an assur- 
ance, it will be virtually impossible to fill 
the giant political vacuum created by the 
outlawing of the Awami League. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN—DOUBLE-THINK? 
(By Nayan Chanda) 

Boncaon.—Perhaps no place is better 
suited than this Indian border town 57 kilo- 
metres north of Calcutta to witness how the 
tide has turned in the struggle for “Bangla 
Desh” (East Pakistan). Barely two months 
ago, while Pakistani forces were still confined 
to their cantonments and the Mukti Fauj 
(Liberation Forces) held undisturbed sway 
over the rest of the countryside, Bongaon had 
a festive air. 

The green-red-and-gold flags of Bangla 
Desh fluttered everywhere on the road lead- 
ing to the border with East Pakistan. Tiny 
paper flags adorned rickshaws doing a roar- 
ing business carrying enthusiastic Bengalis 
to the border for a glimpse of the newly- 
emerged nation. Student organisations and 
other social welfare agencies were sending 
loads of food and medicines for the Mukti 
Fauj via Awami League volunteers across the 
border. 

Today the flow is reversed. Refugees are 
streaming out of East Pakistan. In Bongaon 
the flags have disappeared. Lusty cries of “Jai 
Bangla” ring out no more. Discussicn in the 
town now centres on the problem of refugees 
and often ends with bitter accusations 
against the Indian government for having 
missed its big chance. “Had New Delhi rec- 
ognised the Bangla Desh government imme- 
diately and sent in military assistance while 
the Pakistani army was bottled up in its 
cantonments there would have been by this 
time a friendly state on our border,” said a 
local doctor. “And now in return for the few 
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packets of loaves and medicine our boys gave 
to Bangla Desh we are receiving millions of 
refugees. What a bargain.” 

The influx of refugees started as a trickle 
in early April but soon swelled into a cascade 
as the Pakistani army tightened its grip. 
Bongaon which, according to a recent census, 
had a population of 50,000, in the last two 
months has received more than 300,000 refu- 
gees who, simply by their presence, are 
threatening to suffocate the town. 

The local administration is on the verge 
of collapse; food is scarce and prices have 
soared; some roads are almost choked with 
refugees who have put up pitiful shelters of 
palm leaves, grass and cardboard. (During 
the monsoon the road is the only vacant 
space on which it is possible to camp.) On 
top of all this has come cholera, One resident 
noted bitterly: “This is Yahya Khan’s way 
of wreaking vengeance on us for the moral 
support we gave to Bangla Desh.” 

Although an oversimplification, the state- 
ment may not be totally absurd. There is 
ample evidence to prove that the exodus is 
largely at the instigation of Islamabad. The 
refugees who came in April were mostly flee- 
ing from army slaughter and included a fair 
proportion of Moslems. In that phase, the 
army did not discriminate between Awami 
League supporters—Hindus or Moslems. 

But by mid-May, with the re-establish- 
ment of military control over the province, 
refugee numbers suddenly increased and 
there was a change in their make-up. Over- 
whelmingly, the refugees who have crossed 
into India since are from the eight million- 
strong Hindu community in East Pakistan. 
They have been forced to leave their homes 
after having their properties systematically 
looted by local “peace committee” members. 
(The “peace committees" were set up by 
members of the Moslem League and Jamat-i- 
Islami under direction of the army.) 

General Yahya Khan might be hoping to 


kill two birds with one stone by “generating” 
refugees. By getting rid of the “secession- 


ists"—Awami Leaguers and Hindus who 
voted massively for Sheik Mujibur Rah- 
man—he probably is aiming to consolidate 
Pakistan as an Islamic state. At the same 
time Yahya might be hoping to ruin the 
social and economic fabric of eastern India, 
already in pretty bad shape, by inflicting 
staggering numbers of refugees upon it, 

Indian Premier Indira Gandhi initially 
hoped that within six months conditions in 
East Pakistan would be favourable enough 
for the refugees to return. Hence she pre- 
ferred to call them “evacuees” on a purely 
“temporary basis”, But already two months 
have passed and prospects of the refugees 
returning remain as bleak as ever, Last week 
10,000 East Pakistanis who had fied to the 
north-eastern Indian state of Meghalaya 
could stand the hunger, disease and inhos- 
pitable climate no longer. So they chose to 
risk the dangers of returning to East 
Pakistan. But in West Bengal it seems the 
refugees would rather die of cholera or star- 
vation than go back to their homes. 

Mohadey Mondal, a 50-year-old Hindu 
farmer from Bansberia, in East Pakistan's 
Khulna district, whom I met in a tattered 
tent at the end of Calcutta airport, said: 
“Come what may, we'll not go back. Who 
can trust the Moslems again? They asked 
us to vote for the Awami League and we did. 
But when the war started the same fellows 
turned Moslem League supporters and looted 
our house.” 

The elected Awami League candidates 
from his constituency—one Hindu and one 
Moslem—were, he said, “good men”. But they 
fied with their families immediately after 
the war broke out. “When the Khans (West 
Pakistanis) became victorious, the local 
Moslem League chaps and erstwhile Awami 
Leaguers turned on us—the Hindus. They 
said ‘India is your place; go there’.” 

Once an owner of 25 acres of land and six 
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buffaloes, Mohadev is now a pauper, surviv- 
ing on the Indian government hand-out of 
400 grams of rice and 200 grams of potato 
per head per day. 

Not only are the people unwilling to re- 
turn to Pakistan, They are reluctant too to 
leave West Bengal for other Indian states. 
Here, despite all the problems, the climate 
is familiar and the local people speak their 
language. Other Indian states too are reluc- 
tant to take in the destitute refugees, par- 
ticularly as they are Bengalis who have a 
reputation for being politically active. With 
great difficulty, the central government has 
persuaded Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Orissa to temporarily accommodate 
some refugees at central expense. But even 
now the government finds that special trains 
carrying refugees from Calcutta to Madhya 
Pradesh have only 20% of their original load- 
ing when they reach their destinations—the 
rest haying dropped off along the line 
through West Bengal. 

Central and state officials are worried 
about the political role the refugees will 
play if they settle in West Bengal. They are 
quite aware that homeless, jobless refugees 
in West Bengal have turned to left extrem- 
ism. Most of the educated and unemployed 
today in the state are from rootless refugee 
families and they have provided the hard- 
core cadres for leftist parties like the Com- 
munist Party Marxist and the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist-Leninist). 

Already 186 industrial units in the state 
have been closed, leaving more than 50,000 
jobless, Thousands of graduates churned out 
by the universities every year are joining the 
army of unemployed. If the worst fears ma- 
terialize and the millions do not return to 
East Pakistan, the result could be an explo- 
sion enveloping the whole of “Bangla Desh" 
—and that means both “east” and West 
Bengal. 


VIETCONG PEACE PROPOSAL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the re- 
cent peace proposal advanced by the 
Vietcong representative in Paris, Ma- 
dame Binh, suggests there could be a 
possible breakthrough in the long-stale- 
mated negotiations to end this tragic war. 
A significant new element in the proposal 
is the offer to release American prisoners 
of war if the United States agrees to a 
total withdrawal by the end of this year. 
The Vietcong have proposed that the 
release of prisoners should begin with 
the commencement of our troop with- 
drawals, and end on the day of our final 
troop withdrawal. Apparently the Com- 
munists are willing to negotiate about 
withdrawal of our troops and return of 
our prisoners without demanding that 
we negotiate about the political future of 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, whatever objectionable 
elements may be contained in this latest 
proposal, we should be greatly heartened 
by this apparent pledge by the other side 
that the establishment of a date certain 
for total U.S. troop withdrawals will lead 
to a release of our prisoners. I urge the 
administration to seize upon this change 
in the Vietcong negotiating position to 
work positively for a negotiated settle- 
ment at Paris. We cannot afford another 
lost opportunity to end our involvement 
in Indochina. 

I have said many times that our total 
withdrawal must be conditional upon the 
release of all of our prisoners. The fate of 
these prisoners in the north and else- 
where in Indochina has been one of the 
most disheartening aspects of our in- 
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volvement. Families have waited too long 
to be reunited or even to have word of 
American servicemen reported missing in 
action. Further suffering by these men 
and their families is intolerable. 

Mr. President, last month the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
State of Maine passed a joint resolution 
memorializing Congress in respect to 
prisoners of the Vietnam war. The reso- 
lution, which I wholeheartedly support, 
urges Congress to take all possible steps 
to gain the release of names, addresses, 
and state of health of every captive 
American; to press for the repatriation 
or removal to a neutral country all sick 
and wounded prisoners; to urge the In- 
ternational Red Cross or some other hu- 
manitarian organization to monitor the 
prison camps and help minister to the 
needs of the captives; and to bring the 
pressure of world opinion on the North 
Vietnamese Government to abide by the 
terms of the Geneva Convention, 

Mr. President, the resolution of the 
Maine Legislature concludes by express- 
ing on behalf of the people, of Maine— 
and, I am certain, of us all—our sym- 
pathy, moral support, and great respect 
for the unfailing courage of our Ameri- 
cans who are prisoners of war or missing 
in action and their patient and courage- 
ous families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the joint 
resolution of the Maine Legislature be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
or RESPECT TO PRISONERS OF THE VIETNAM 
AR 

We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine assembled in the regular session of 
the One Hundred and Fifth Maine Legisla- 
ture, do respectfully represent that: 

Whereas, the Governments of the United 
States and North Vietnam are parties to the 
Geneva Convention; and 

Whereas, it is the intent of the Geneva 
Convention that the high contracting par- 
ties to the convention insure the proper and 
humanitarian treatment of prisoners; and 

Whereas, the Government of North Viet- 
nam has not conformed its actions to the 
terms of the Geneva Convention and has 
shown a blatant disregard for the feelings of 
the families of prisoners held; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: That we, your Memorialists 
speaking for and on behalf of the people of 
the State of Maine, recommend and urge that 
the Congress of the United States take all 
possible steps to gain the release of names, 
addresses and state of health of every cap- 
tive American; repatriate or remove to a neu- 
tral country all sick and wounded prisoners; 
permit the International Red Cross or some 
other humanitarian organization to monitor 
the prison camps and help minister to the 
needs of the captives; and abide by the 
Geneva Convention, which they have signed, 
in the sending and receiving of prisoner mail, 
including shipments of food, clothing, medi- 
cal supplies and educational and recreational 
materials and to bring the weight of world 
public opinion to bear on the Government of 
North Vietnam to require them to live up 
to the terms of the Geneva Convention which 
our government has signed in good faith and 
with which we are conforming; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of State, 
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be immediately transmitted by the Secretary 
of State to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, 
to the President of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
members of said Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from this State; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved: That the Maine Legislature also 
express, on behalf of the people of Maine, 
our sympathy, moral support and great re- 
spect for the unfailing courage of our Ameri- 
cans who are prisoners of war or missing in 
action and their patient and courageous fam- 
ilies, 


FIRST MEMBER OF CONGRESS OF 
PUERTO RICAN ORIGIN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the elec- 
tion of my New York colleague, HER- 
MAN BADILLO, to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, was a first and a landmark 
for the Puerto Rican community of the 
United States. 

The editorial, published in El Diario, 
the leading Spanish language newspaper 
in New York, on May 26, 1971, notes this 
historic breakthrough. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the El Diario (N.Y.) May 26, 1971] 
OUR CONGRESSMAN 


At last we have a Congressman—our Con- 
gressman—Herman Badillo. Not only the 
Puerto Rican community, not only the 400,- 
000 people whom he represents, but all cit- 
izens can congratulate themselves on having 
a man in Congress who is a tireless worker, 
sensitive to their problems, responsive to 
their needs, a man who possesses the convic- 
tion and the courage to carry on the struggle 
in Congress for the poor, the oppressed, and 
the underprivileged. 

Our Congressman has been called “Mr. 
Urban Affairs,” and that he is. More than 
any man in public life, he is concerned to 
remove the blight from our cities, and he 
is determined to take vigorous measures to 
stop the progressive decay of urban America. 

Attempts were made to stop our Con- 
gressman's crusade for our city. The most 
shameful and barefaced was to assign him 
to the House Agriculture Committee. Had 
he meekly accepted this assignment he 
would have lost contact with the problems 
of the cities. But our Congressman did not 
accept the assignment. He challenged it— 
successfully—before the full Democratic 
caucus and won an assignment to the 
important and prestigious Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Less than a week later he led twenty 
other Congressmen from New York in a 
vigorous protest against the failure of the 
U.S. Office of Education to give New York its 
fair share of funds for bilingual education 
programs. Together with Congressmen Ryan 
and Scheuer, he kept up the pressure for 
more than two months. The result was vic- 
tory—a million dollar increase in funds for 
bilingual education for New York. 

On March 4th Herman Badillo made his 
first major speech in Congress. He dealt 
with the financial crisis in New York and 
in other cities and he proposed a massive 
federal loan program to the states and cities. 
This was not just another proposal, a mere 
plea, but a well-reasoned, carefully thought- 
out program that was feasible and practical. 
Twenty-three Co: en supported his 
bill, H.R. 7367, that would end our financial 
crisis. Wilbur Mills, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, has promised 
to consider the bill next month. 
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On May 4th Herman Badillo again ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives, this 
time to indict the federal programs and laws 
that were discriminating against Puerto 
Rico, and to propose a sweeping program of 
economic development for Puerto Rico, He 
is now battling for Puerto Rico's full par- 
ticipation in the new welfare reform and 
social security bill. 

Our Congressman has opened four of- 
fices in the three communities of the 21st 
Congressional district. These offices are 
staffed by full-time professional workers who 
are fully equipped to deal with the day-to- 
day needs of his people in New York City. 
Congressman Badillo has obtained the co- 
operation of state legislators and city coun- 
cilmen in making these offices complete leg- 
islative centers. And now he is establishing 
Community Planning Councils, similar to 
the planning boards he created when he was 
Borough President of the Bronx. 

And all this he has accomplished in the 
first hundred days since he took office. Un- 
like most Congressmen, who are silent and 
acquiescent and content to follow the lead- 
ership of old and tired politicians, our Con- 
gressman has taken the initiative, has been 
aggressive in presenting his program, and 
has assumed leadership in the struggle to 
make our cities liveable. Our Congressman 
is a leader, not a complacent, self-satisfied, 
humble follower. 

It is elevating, it is inspiring to see a 
man fulfill his promise. It is a rare thing 
these days for a representative to really 
represent the people. Herman Badillo is ful- 
filling his promise. As he grows, we grow 
with him. As we take pride in him, we take 
pride in ourselves. 


NEW JERSEYITES MOBILIZE TO 
FIGHT POLLUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 
throughout our country there is a rapidly 
growing awareness of the crisis which 
has been created by man’s careless use 
and abuse of his natural environment. 
Citizens, and government officials at 
every level, are awakening to the urgent 
need to reverse the pollution trend, and 
they are launching a multitude of efforts 
to accomplish that goal. 

In New Jersey we are, unfortunately, 
intimately acquainted with virtually 
every pollution problem that man has 
brought about. Therefore, it is. appro- 
priate that New Jerseyites should be in 
the forefront of the effort to clean up 
our environment. 

Recently, newspaper reporter Gordon 
Bishop, in a 5-part series published in 
the Newark Star-Ledger, examined some 
of the ways in which New Jerseyites are 
mobilizing for the battle against pollu- 
tion. They include the activities of the 
State department of environmental pro- 
tection, municipal environmental com- 
missions, recycling centers, and efforts 
to conserve areas of particular ecological 
import in their natural state. 

In the first paragraph of his series 
Mr. Bishop wrote, “A dynamic citizens’ 
foree—of young and old alike—is emerg- 
ing in New Jersey and its mission is to 
save the State from further environmen- 
tal destruction.” And he goes on to make 
it clear that this ‘citizens’ force” is made 
up of people from every walk of life, and 
every age group. But it is interesting to 
note that the two groups which provide 
the backbone of the antipollution work- 
force are young people and the elderly. 
In this campaign, young and old are 
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working together closely and enthusiasti- 
cally, proving that the generation gap is 
not unbridgeable after all. 

Mr. President, I feel that concerned 
people throughout the country may bene- 
fit by learning about some of the things 
being done in New Jersey to fight pollu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
series of stories from the Star-Ledger 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Newark Sunday Star-Ledger 
(N.J.), June 27, 1971] 


Younc AND OLD SWELL RANES OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENT 


(By Gordon Bishop) 


A dynamic citizens’ foree—of young and 
old alike—is emerging in New Jersey and its 
mission is to save the state from further 
environmental destruction. 

As more and more people, homes, cars, 
highways and factories crowd out the Garden 
State’s disappearing landscape, the air be- 
comes dirtier, the water filthier and the 
earth more contaminated with garbage and 
litter. 

To stop this unconscionable trend, con- 
cerned citizens throughout the state are be- 
ginning to get together and organize 
environmental groups into a grassroots 
movement capable of changing the business- 
as-usual conditions before it’s too late. 

The environmental grass-roots movement 
is spreading through the Garden State like 
wild flowers, and is touching everyone— 
corporate executives, senior citizens, muni- 
cipal planners, students, businessmen and 
Officials at every level. 

It’s not uncommon nowadays to see a 70 
or 75-year-old conservationist working side- 
by-side with a teenage “eco-freak” cleaning 
up a riverbank or littered campsite. They 
come from all over, from all walks of life, 
for a single purpose: A better quality of life 
on the planet. 

“The kids today are truly alert, sensitive. 
They're doing what we never dreamed of 
doing when we were growing up,” said 
Milton Busz, 74, of Union Township, a re- 
tired Newark mailman. 

“I live next to a park and I’m constantly 
picking up trash and cleaning up the park- 
ing lot. A couple of boys always pitch in and 
help me. They seem to know better than 
adults that you shouldn’t throw your gar- 
bage anywhere you want,” Busz said. 

Working as a parttime school-crossing 
guard in Union, Busz said he can “see the kids 
getting involved in the environment.” He be- 
lieves they have the ability to stem the ris- 
ing tide of pollution and effect “radical 
changes” this decade. 

The students at Battle Hill School in Un- 
ion have learned that working with older peo- 
ple on cleaning up the environment is a 
natural way to bridge the generation gap. 

“We're all in this together—we've all got 
to work at it," said Carol Burdi, an 11-year- 
old fifth grader. 

“The older people are working with us be- 
cause they really want us to have a clean 
place to grow up and live in, like they had 
when they were young,” Carol said. 

Her fifth-grade class went to Biertuempfel 
Park in Union last March and pulled pieces 
of junk cars and junk from a stream there. 
“We wore sneakers to protect our feet and 
worked all day cleaning up the stream,” Carol 
said. 

She’s also concerned about her family’s 
summer home in Toms River. “We have a 
place on the lagoon, but the water is polluted 
and we're trying to do something to stop it.” 

About the future, Carol said she plans to 
have “only two children” because of the 
population explosion. “It’s up to us to change 
everything. It’s our future at stake.” 
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Her teacher, she pointed out, shows how 
“pollution is destroying everything.” The 
Battle Hill School also is trying to educate 
the students into an “environmental aware- 
ness,” Carol added. 

The citizens’ forces in New Jersey began to 
stir about two years ago, but they're moving 
on all environmental fronts as if there’s no 
tomorrow. 

Here are a few examples of what's hap- 
pening around the state: 

The Springfield Chapter of Save Our En- 
vironment has launched a clean-up campaign 
before planting trees, shrubs and flowers this 
summer, It also has agreed to work with Un- 
ion in the future to bring Springfield's re- 
cyclable bottles, cans and paper to a regional 
reclamation center, 

Citizens in Peapack and Gladstone have 
formed a conservation commission and are 
conducting anti-litter campaigns and com- 
piling human and natural resources data 
for educational purposes. 

The residents of Irvington got officials to 
create a commission and then developed an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of non-return- 
able and disposable beverage containers after 
Sept. 1. 

After establishing an environmental com- 
mission, the citizens of Bridgewater Town- 
ship launched a recycling program with more 
than 100 volunteers, salvaging glass, metal 
containers and paper. 

In West Orange, the conservation commis- 
sion is raising funds to purchase a park that 
will cost $700,000, and the Mountain High 
School Anti-Pollution Society has geared up 
for a communitywide recycling program this 
summer. 

Environmentalists in Washington Town- 
ship have alerted officials to a local chemical 
company that wants to remove up to eight 
million gallons of water a month from the 
Musconetcong River for cooling purposes. The 
township's commissioners of environmental 
protection will make the final official decision, 
after a study ls completed on the impact such 
a move would have on the ecology. 

Snowmobiles in East Amwell will be regu- 
lated as a result of action by the local con- 
servation commission, which documented the 
destruction such vehicles can cause to the 
landscape. 

“Education for Survival” and related en- 
vironmental courses are being taught in the 
Madison and Lawrence Township school sys- 
tems after conservationists insisted upon it. 

The Union Township school system op- 
erates a Pollution Control Education Center 
which produces environmental materials such 
as sound movies and slide shows of New 
Jersey's rivers, parks and shore resorts. They 
were the first to film a documentary on the 
spreading pollution at Barnegat Bay. 

A “Wade-In"” was staged by the Passaic 
River Restoration Foundation in Chatham 
to show how much debris and junk can be 
pulled out of the river on any day of the 
week. 

Youngsters from the Morristown High 
School Conservation Club helped to estab- 
lish Patriot’s Path, a nine-mile nature trail 
along the Whippany River. 

Girl Scouts from Bergen County have 
sloshed around in the Hackensack River, re- 
moving junk tires, appliances and other as- 
sorted remnants of an affluent society. 

Boy Scouts continually conduct clean-up 
campaigns along major thoroughfares and 
also put on “Mini-Teach-Ins” as part of its 
environmental education program. 

The Cranford Conservation Commission 
is campaigning for a Rahway River Water- 
shed Association to protect the ecology of 
the entire region. 

The Bridgewater-Raritan West High 
School students sponsor public environmen- 
tal expositions to show the extent of pol- 
lution in the North Jersey area. 

The Gill School in Bernardsville borrowed 
several thousand dollars worth of pollution 
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measuring equipment from Research-Cotrell 
in Bound Brook, to conduct tests of air and 
water around factories suspected of pollut- 
ing the environment. The students will pre- 
sent whatever evidence they get to state 
environmental officials. 

Students for Environmental Action in 
Summit are organizing citizens for the pur- 
pose of applying pressure on municipal of- 
ficials to start enforcing anti-pollution 
codes. 

Highland Park Conservation Commission 
reclaimed five acres of wasteland off the Rar- 
itan River and dedicated it as a nature site. 
Residents also installed soil erosion bar- 
riers. 

The Raritan Valley Environmental Pro- 
tection Council is urging private citizen’s 
suits against alleged polluters under exist- 
ing federal laws. 

A group of Middlesex County high school 
students called “The Posse’ are rounding 
up residents to participate in local environ- 
mental projects. 

The East Brunswick Garden Club has 
managed to keep 1,700 acres around James- 
burg Park from encroachment by devyelop- 
ers. 

To combat pollution, a group of citizens 
formed the Middlesex County Advisory Com- 
mittee on Environmental Protection. Now 
they're investigating polluters of the air, 
water and land. 

Recycling projects sponsored by environ- 
mentalists are receiving wide public support 
in Bernardsville, Medford Township, Morris- 
town, New Brunswick, Bedminster, Far Hills, 
Flemington, Princeton and East and West 
Windsors. 

The streams and ponds of Harding Town- 
ship will be preserved, thanks to the fore- 
sight of local conservationists who convinced 
Officials to include the protection of these 
resources in the municipal master plan. 

The Avalon Conservation Commission 
launched “Operation Dune Line,” a project 
designed to protect the dunes from improper 
use. The seventh and eighth grade public and 
parochial school pupils planted more than 
10,000 slants of beach grass to save the dunes 
from erosion. 

The Lebanon Township Conservation Com- 
mission inaugurated a newsletter for distri- 
bution to all township residents. Its first is- 
sue warned of the danger of phosphates in 
laundry detergents that pollute rivers and 
lakes, and also urged residents to compost 
their grass and leaves instead of throwing 
them away in plastic bags, which do not de- 
compose in garbage dumps. 

Little Silver conservationists saved their 
wetlands and their neighbors in Middletown 
preserved a brook and adjoining land by dedi- 
cating the area as a park. 

The Pinelands Citizens Advisory Committee 
is working with the state to preserve and 
protect New Jersey's vast pine barrens. The 
citizens are trying to save about 25,000 acres. 

All of these groups represent only a ran- 
dom sampling of what's happening on the 
environmental scene in New Jersey. And the 
movement is still in its infancy. 

Typical of the more dynamic grass-roots 
movement is the one that evolved in rural 
Roxbury Township, Morris County. 

Before state legislation paved the way for 
local involvement, George McCloskey, a high 
school industrial arts teacher, already was 
serving as the community’s conservation 
commissioner. As a one-man “environmental 
encyclopedia,” McCloskey acted as advisor to 
the planning board, zoning board, health 
board and township committee. 

After the legislation went through in the 
spring of ’68 and a local commission was or- 
ganized, McCloskey became its chairman. 
Two more school teachers, a school principal, 
barber, ATT executive, senior citizen and 
high school student joined the new commis- 
sion. 

The student, a non-voting member, serves 
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as liaison between the commission and the 
youth of Roxbury. 

One of the commission’s first acts was to 
investigate a local motel operator who was 
allegediy polluting Drakes Brook, The com- 
mission advised the Board of Health and 
town fathers of the problem, and the motel 
operator was taken to court. 

Subsequently, numerous improvements 
were made to the building’s waste disposal 
plant. To assure no further pollution will 
occur, samples of the brook are checked peri- 
odically. 

The commission also prevented New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Co. from spraying its 
rights-of-way with harmful insecticides. Any 
spraying materials to be used must now be 
approved by the commission. 

A survey is currently being conducted to 
determine the township’s future policy on 
garbage collection and disposal. 

Regardless of the opinion poll, an ordi- 
nance will be adopted, requiring that all gar- 
bage be placed in biodegradable bags sup- 
plied by the township. Plastic bags prevent 
garbage from decomposing in landfill sites. 

The commission also wants to know what 
percentage of the residents (pop. 17,000) 
would be willing to sort glass and metal con- 
tainers and paper as part of a recycling pro~- 
gram. The goal of every environmental group 
in the state is total recycling this year or 
next. 

When it comes to enforcement, no person 
or institution is considered sacred, not even 
education. The environmental watchdogs re- 
cently gave the Roxbury Board of Education 
this tall order: 

Eliminate an incinerator from plans for 
the new high school. 

Make future purchases of milk in either 
glass or bulk containers 

Bail all waste paper for recycling. 

School officials have acted on only the first 
order by replacing the incinerator with a 
garbage compactor. Burning has also ceased 
at all school buildings. 

But milk is still purchased in plastic half- 
pint containers and paper is still going to 
the garbage dumps instead of being salvaged. 

The Roxbury school system presently uses 
nearly a million cartons of milk and over 
10,000 styrofoam cups annually. 

“The institutions that should be setting 
the example are among the worst polluters 
in the state,” McCloskey said. 

Instead of singling out the Roxbury school 
system for not buying milk in bottles, the 
commission will ask the legislature to make 
it mandatory that milk be delivered in re- 
turnable containers to all school institutions 
in New Jersey. 

“Multiply the amount of waste generated 
by the Roxbury schools by all the school 
systems in the state—and the contribution 
to air pollution and mountains of garbage 
and the total glut staggers the imagination,” 
McCloskey exclaimed. 

While Roxbury continues to press for a 
“decent quality of life’ for all of its citizens 
many other communities have no local en- 
vironmental protection at all. 

Frank S. Harwood of Keyport exemplifies 
the plight of many citizens attempting to 
change the local status quo. 

A retired American history teacher, Har- 
wood, 79, has taken his singular environ- 
mental crusade to the Keyport Borough 
Council twice, and on both occasions he 
pleaded his case, and lost. 

He asked the mayor and council to create 
an environmental commission to protect 
the borough's remaining wetlands. 

Before the state’s Wetlands Act was signed 
last Nov. 5, developers had quickly moved 
in and filled up seven acres of Keyport 
meadows. 

The existing wetlands are now threatened 
by a sewer line which will cut through them, 
instead of being rerouted around the open 
marshes. 
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Harwood also investigated pollution of the 
Luppatalong Creek by a local company. He 
reported the matter to the State Department 
of Environmental Protection because, he 
said, local officials are “indifferent” and “‘ob- 
viously don’t care what's happening to our 
lovely old town.” 

Keyport, population 6,000, covers a four- 
square-mile area at the Jersey Shore. 

In a letter to Mrs. Helen Fenske, special 
assistant to the state environmental com- 
missioner, Harwood expressed his deepest 
sentiments about man and his environment: 

“I have done all I can, and I can do no 
more at my age .. . If no one else cares, the 
wetlands will just have to be ruined by a 
sewer line, or by business. I can’t do more 
than to report flagrant violations to you as 
I hear of them. 

“It will take millions of dollars to set the 
coast of New Jersey right, and I wish it 
might be done, but it seems rather hopeless 
to me. 

“We can only do our best—and that is 
all.” 

The state environmental department has 
teamed up with Frank Harwood—and hun- 
dreds of others like him throughout New 
Jersey—in a massive effort to protect the 
water, the air, the land and the people from 
further pollution hazards. 

The environmental movement officially got 
underway May 13, 1968, with state legisla- 
tion permitting the creation of local con- 
servation commissons. 

Without effective environmental officials 
on the local level, working as watchdogs 
to protect a community from the threat of 
increasing pollution, the task of trying to 
saye New Jersey's vast resources may never 
be accomplished, according to State En- 
vironmental Commissioner Richard J. 
Sullivan. 

The State Department of Environmental 
Protection is now attempting to organize En- 
vironmental Commissions in every one of 
New Jersey's 567 municipalities. And the 
deadline for action has long since passed, 
Sullivan has repeatedly warned. 

“We'll never get the job done unless the 
mayors and councils of every municipality 
cooperate by establishing a local environ- 
mental commission,” Sullivan emphasized. 
“The people are asking to participate and to 
decide the kind of life they want in their 
neighborhoods.” 

Most of the decisions to build new homes, 
schools and industries are made at the local 
level, Sullivan said, and that’s where en- 
vironmental officials must play a vital role 
in shaping the character of their commu- 
nities. 

Only 94 conservation commissions or com- 
mittees have been created by municipal de- 
cree—and that’s after more than three years 
of probing and prodding by housewives, high 
school students and professionals alarmed 
over the rapid deterioration of the environ- 
ment. 

And many of these new commissions are 
merely serving in an advisory capacity to the 
mayor and council, instead of being able to 
make important decisions comparable to a 
oe board, zoning board or school 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger (N.J.), 
June 28, 1971] 

RECYCLING BEACHHEAD ESTABLISHED—MONT- 
CLAIR ENVIRONMENTALISTS FIND STRENGTH 
In UNITY 

(By Gordon Bishop) 


When a group of Montclair residents went 
to see their town fathers last year about 
forming an environmental commission, the 
reaction was: “We're already abounding with 
too many do-gooder organizations and crack- 
pots chasing butterflies.” 

It was what they expected, the residents 
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said, so they got together and used the local 
Bird Club (membership 200) to launch a 
campaign for an environmental commission. 

The citizens quickly recruited the rank- 
and-file of Montclairs’ most active organiza- 
tions: The Garden Club, Montclair Women’s 
Club, League of Women Voters, Montclair 
Nature Center, Montclair Camera Guild and 
the Montclair members of the Sierra, Club. 

The Bird Club started its crusade Oct. 23, 
1969, and by April 1970 they were prepared to 
write an ordinance for the town fathers to 
establish an environmental commission. 

Last June, the “environmentalists,” as 
they are referred to today, presented their 
ease before the mayor and commissioners. 
They received a “polite but unenthusiastic” 
response. 

“We have a fairly good government in 
Montclair. We're proud of our tradition and 
we have a pleasant community, so the offi- 
cials at first couldn't understand why an- 
other commission or committee was needed,” 
explained Fred Allis, president of the Bird 
Club and the citizen who spearheaded the 
movement. 

A retired Naval officer, Allis, 62, realized 
that the officials “could see only trouble from 
the environmentalists, more interference.” 

Pressure mounted for citizen involvement. 
The Montclair Organizations for Conserya- 
tion (MOC) was formed to act as the official 
bargaining agent with the mayor and town 
commissioners. 

The original seven organizations were 
joined by the College Womens Club of Mont- 
clair, Conservation Club, Montclair State 
College, Junior League of Montclair, Mont- 
clair Historical Society, the Two Hundred 
Club and the Montclair Chapter of Zero 
Population Growth (ZPG). 

Finally, officials asked MOC: “What can 
you possibly do for Montclair?” 

MOC was armed to the treetops with an- 
swers and solutions to end the gradual en- 
vironmental degradation in the 6.2 square 
miles of Montelair (pop. 44,700). 

First of all, MOC said, nothing was being 
done about the imminent garbage crisis. 
And, equally important, the residents were 
fed up with throwing valuable resources 
away in their garbage every day. They 
wanted recycling. 

Moving with caution, the town commis- 
sioners accepted the idea of an environmen- 
tal watchdog, but with limited powers. 

So instead of a full-fledged environmental 
commission with the powers to institute im- 
mediate reforms and enforce any new regu- 
lations, MOC wound up with a Montclair 
Conservation Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of seven members appointed by the 
mayor. 

“Half a loaf is better than nothing,” Allis 
said. “Now it’s up to us to prove we're 
worthy of working as a genuine municipal 
commission.” 

According to the resolution creating the 
committee, its duties shall consist of “being 
informed on all matters and conditions af- 
fecting or likely to affect the natural 
resources of Montclair, including air, water, 
open areas and flora and fauna." 

The committee also will be expected to 
conduct research into all matters relating to 
environmental protection. 

Furthermore, it will develop and promote 
(with the approval of the Board of Commis- 
sioners) conservation programs for Montclair. 

The committee will cooperate with the 
public school system concerning educational 
programs on natural environment. 

Although it will not have the power of 
final decision, the new committee can in- 
fluence the Planning Board through recom- 
mendations on various plans and programs 
regarding natural resources. 

Allis was appointed to the new committee 
and a list of potential candidates, submitted 
by MOC, is being screened by the commis- 
sioners before any appointments are made. 
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Since the commissioners’ action May 4, 
MOC already has researched and presented a 
definitive study of a community-wide re- 
cycling program. 

Montclair, like other densely populated 
North Jersey communities, faces a solid 
waste crisis. By 1973, most municipalities 
will be running out of places to throw away 
their garbage. The Essex County municipal- 
ities are most seriously threatened because 
the Hackensack Meadowlands dump sites are 
being phased out by the state over the next 
three years. 

More than half of today’s garbage can be 
reclaimed. About 51 per cent of household 
refuse alone contains paper products, all of 
which can be recycled with current tech- 
nology. 

MOC wants Montclair to get into the re- 
cycling business not only to reclaim glass and 
metal containers and paper and plastic 
products, but also as a means of significantly 
curtailing the rate at which garbage dumps 
are filling up. 

The Salvation Army, Goodwill and the 
Mount Carmel Guild presently collect news- 
papers in Montclair, but their efforte yield 
only about three to four toms of paper a 
week. 

MOC has proposed to the new committee 
(which is not yet fully organized) a munici- 
pal-sponsored program of recycling. It calls 
for separation of refuse at the source— 
home, business, industry. 

Recyclable materials, such as glass, alum- 
inum and steel cams and paper, would be 
collected separately from garbage by the mu- 
nicipal trucks. 

Montclair collects 80 tons of refuse per 
day. About 10 per cent of it is glass. Some 
60 tons of glass wind up in the garbage 
dumps each week, 

MOC anticipates an initial yield of about 
10-12 tons per week. At 12 tons per week, 
the gross income to Montclair would be $12,- 
500 a year. 

Convinced of the success of glass recycling, 
MOC is purchasing three electrically-operated 
glass crushers as its first Investment. 

But the big money-maker is aluminum, 
bringing $200 a ton. Glass nets $20 per ton. 
Newspapers, by comiparison, have dipped to 
about $10 a ton. Two years ago they brought 
$20-$25 per ton, but the price is expected to 
go up as more and more companies specify 
recycled paper in their products. 

Federal and state governments also are 
beginning to specify 10-20-30 per cent recy- 
cled paper in their purchase orders. This 
is seen as a boon to the recycling industries 
in the next two to three years. 

Until a municipal pick-up program begins, 
MOC has designated three sites where resi- 
dents can drop off their glass bottles: the 
Upper Montclair Erie Lackawanna Railroad 
Station, the Watchung Station, and the 
Montclair Erie Station on Walnut Street. 

The recycling centers will be open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays. During the week, 
the sites are commuter parking lots, 

The crushed glass will be transported Mon- 
day mornings to reclamation plants in North 
Jersey. 

A total of 42 volunteers will be needed to 
man the three-hour shifts: one manager, 
three operators and three handlers, 

Students are eligible, as there will be adult 
supervision. Two men also would be needed 
to drive a pick-up truck. 

Allis has received a commitment from the 
American National Bank to purchase the re- 
quired crushing equipment for. about $4,000. 

If the residents respond to the recycling 
program, MOC would be able to pay off the 
loan in six months. 

Then a fund would be established once 
the loan is liquidated. Money from the sale 
of recyclables would be used for investigat- 
ing and promoting further environmental 
projects. 

MOC’s goal is to start a recycling system 
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by Saturday, July 31. The program-for-ac- 
tion was submitted June 4. 

By the end of the year, the Montclair 
Conservation Advisory Committee can then 
shoot for total recycling—‘a dream that can 
be realized in less than half-a-year,” Allis 
mused. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger (N.J.) June 
29, 1971] 


POLLUTION Must Be HALTED WHERE IT 
BEGINS— LOCALLY 
(By Gordon Bishop) 

Where New Jersey’s municipal governments 
had the vision to establish environmental 
commissions during the past three years, the 
citizens and communities have benefitted 
considerably. 

Those municipalities that have failed to 
protect the endangered environment are be- 
ginning to pay the price in polluted water, 
land and air. 

The Passaic, Hackensack and Raritan 
Rivers in North Jersey are ugly and un- 
healthy examples of prolonged pollution. To 
restore these priceless resources to their 
natural condition will cost millions of dollars 
over the coming years, an awesome burden 
that might have been avoided had local of- 
ficials been more concerned about the qual- 
ity of life in their communities during the 
past 50 years. 

Centrai and South Jersey now face the 
same perilous plight. The Jersey Shore is 
gradually dying from sewage, sludge and 
chemical pollution—and many resort rivers 
and bays are teeming with pollution instead 
of healthy fish. Many waterfronts are con- 
demned: No fishing. No swimming. 

And more will be condemned unless pol- 
lution is halted immediately. 

Enforcement of pollution codes and con- 
trolled planning must begin at the local 
level, according to state environmental 
officials. 

The New Jersey Department of Environ- 
mental Protection claims it cannot possibly 
track down and crack down on every pollu- 
tion violator in the state, nor can it tell a 
community how to develop. This is interfer- 
ence with “home rule.” The responsibility 
ultimately must rest with municipal en- 
vironmental officials, 

To date, 94 municipal environment com- 
missions have been established in New Jer- 
sey out of a possible 567. 

What can an environmental commission 
accomplish? The records of just a few show 
what can be achieved in only a short period 
of two years, or less, 

Since Feb. 24, 1969, the Little Silver En- 
vironmental Commission in Monmouth 
County has: 

Assisted in the development of the new 
master plan. 

Brought about passage of wetlands ordi- 
nance in April 1970, protecting the town’s 
marshes from filling, dredging and bulkhead- 
ing, thereby providing a place for the coastal 
fish to hatch and mature. 

Been responsible for the restoration of 
areas damaged by sewerline construction. 

Instituted a tri-boro recycling program 
with the environmental commissions of Fair 
Haven and Rumson. 

Conducted stream pollution studies that 
revealed for the first time that Little Silver's 
waterways are “seriously polluted.” 

Launched an environmental education 
program that led to the formation of a 
citizens’ group “Friends of Conservation.” 

Received $500 in matching grants for en- 
vironmental projects from the Association of 
New Jersey Conservation Commissions. 

Prepared the first completed list of his- 
toric sites. 

The Little Silver record of accomplishments 
goes on and on, but, more importantly, are 
the commission's far-reaching 3 

“We need to expand our functions with 
regional groups—all communities in the 
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Shrewsbury River Basin—to concentrate our 
efforts on the Fort Monmouth sewer outfall 
and the critical problem of dredging in 
Sandy Hook,” explained Dirk Van Nest, chair- 
man of the Litle Silver Environmental Com- 
mission, 

“A regional group might develop inter- 
town adjoining walkways anu bike trails, and 
conduct regional sewer construction sur- 
velllance, and coordinate environmental 
studies in the schools. And we urgently need 
regional protection of wildlife habitat.” 

Obstacles to the environmental effort are 
everywhere. 

“It is disheartening to see communities 
with environmental commissions going after 
the polluters, while neighboring towns with 
such commissions are oblivious to what's 
happening to our environments,” Van Nest 
said. 

Another critical priority in Monmouth 
County is solid waste collection and dis- 
posal. 

As a result of the TriBoro recycling pro- 
gram the state may designate the area as 
a regional reclamation center. About 25 re- 
gional sites will be selected throughout the 
state and designations will depend heavily 
on whether a cluster of communities already 
is into recycling. Those that are farther along 
the path of recycling will be the first to be 
considered for regionalizaion. 

In Fair Haven, there are 4,000 residents per 
square mile. Sanitary landfill sites are be- 
coming scarce. Through reclamation of paper, 
glass, metals and plastic, the generation of 
solid waste can be cut down by more than 
60 per cent. 

Dery Bennett, chairman of the Fair Haven 
Environmental Commission, sees some hope 
for the future: 

“The commission’s presence is the first 
indication that the town is beginning to 
change is attitudes about how to handle land 
and water and how we want the town to look, 
smell and feel like in the future. 

“We're always speaking around the town, 
emphasizing that the environment is fragile 
and that the people have got to change their 
ways: Fewer cars, smaller cars, mulching 
leaves instead of burning them, thinking 
about a town people can walk and ride a bike 
in, rather than only drive cars in, less fer- 
tilizers and pesticides .. .” 

The suburbs are the first to feel the pres- 
sure of increasing congestion and pollution, 
and they tend to serve as a warning for 
what can happen to the still simple life-style 
of rural New Jersey. 

Anticipating the rush to the unspoiled 
suburbs, residents there are starting to pre- 
pare themselves for the inevitable influx of 
families and factories this decade. 

In Sussex County’s Stillwater Township, a 
strong environmental commission pioneered 
a new zoning ordinance—the first of its kind 
in the state—protecting critical areas: 
Swamps, flood plains and waterways. No 
construction is permitted within 100 feet of 
any critical area. This is to prevent con- 
tamination of the township's water supply. 

The Stillwater commission also was re- 
sponsible for developing the basis of the 
township's zoning and planning laws. 

Organized in March 1969, the commission 
immediately began to compile a compre- 
hensive study of the township's soil com- 
position, The nature of the soil will deter- 
mine what type of building will be permitted. 

Stillwater conservationists learned that 
only certain soils are compatible with build- 
ing and population density. 

Because rural areas do not have sewer sys- 
tems, construction is dependent on a soil’s 
ability to absorb septic seepage. If a soil has 
natural filtering qualities and will work ef- 
fectively without leading to potential health 
hazards, it can be used for development. 

Using the soil as a means of assuring 
planned and proper growth of a town is one 
way of protecting the environment, Stillwa- 
ter conservationists believe. 
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[From the Newark Star-Ledger (N.J.) 
June 30, 1971] 


SWAMPED By Po.rrics, APATHY—EcoLocy Is 
OFTEN LEFT For LAST... 
(By Gordon Bishop) 

Politics and apathy often guide the des- 
tiny of local environmental organizations, 
especially in those communities which can 
least tolerate it because of mounting pop- 
ulation and pollution problems. 

The rapidly developing suburb of Jackson 
Township in Central Jersey is typical of the 
thinking and attitudes that prevail on the 
official level of many burgeoning communi- 
ties throughout the state. 

Local officials "see no need” for an en- 
vironmental commission to protest the air, 
water and land from the pervasive forces of 
pollution. 

“To save the environment, we've got to 
fight both politics and apathy,” complained 
John E. Lynch, vice chairman of the Jack- 
son Environmental Commission. 

In 1970, Jackson Township allocated a $600 
budget to the environmental commission to 
combat pollution in a 100-square-mile area 
containing 30,000 people—and the develop- 
ment boon in this once-remote area has just 
begun. 

“We were locked into a situation of no 
working capital and were therefore very lim- 
ited in introducing conservation projects,” 
Lynch said. 

In 1971, the commission submitted a mod- 
est budget of $1,000. The money was ear- 
marked for a reforestation program for an 
area destroyed by fire earlier this year, in 
addition to a clean water program. 

A small sum also was to be set aside for 
nominal expenses of the commission’s part- 
time secretary—the person responsible for 
carrying out all the administrative work. 

The Jackson Township Committee approved 
a budget of $360. 

Lynch sent an open letter to the town 
fathers, pleading with the township com- 
mittee to reconsider the environmental needs 
of the community. Lynch also reviewed, in 
depth, the proposed programs for the public’s 
edification—and anticipated approval and 
support. 

As a result of Lynch’s public plea, the 
budget was increased to $500—$100 less than 
the “unworkable" 1970 budget, and only half 
of what was requested for 1971. 

Unable to work with another limited budg- 
et, the commission had to fire its secretary. 
The secretary was being paid $20 per month, 
$50 less than the secretaries of other town- 
ship boards. 

Without sufficient capital to institute ade- 
quate environmental p: , Lynch was 
forced to ask for help from the Jackson 
Jaycees and the Jackson High School Stu- 
dent Council. Together, they started a con- 
servation program under the Jaycees’ “Do 
Something” campaign. 

The Student Council volunteered the man- 
power needed for the reforestation program. 
An appeal went out to all Jackson residents 
for donations to pay for the trees to be 
planted. 

The Oak Tree Adult Community, a senior 
citizen mobile home park, responded with a 
contribution of $134. It was enough to pur- 
chase 5,000 Norway spruce seedlings. 

To date, the students have planted more 
than 1,000 seedlings. They plan to finish the 
job in September. 

“If it weren’t for the help of civic-minded 
groups like the Jackson Jaycees, Jayceettes, 
the students and seniors, the environmental 
commission would not be able to perform 
at all,” Lynch said. 

“Central Jersey is the fastest growing area 
in the state, yet our municipal officials have 
not yet seen fit to call in the environmental 
commission on the future building of our 
town. 

“We must provide for proper garbage dis- 
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posal and protect our well water systems 
from industrial and residential pollution.” 

Lynch said the environmental commission 
is ‘not against growth in Jackson—however, 
we must recognize the need for better plan- 
ning with ecology and conservation in mind.” 

Farther south, the Cape May Conservation 
Commission has been fighting a losing bat- 
tle to save valuable marshes and estuaries— 
the nurseries for the coastal fish. 

Although Cape May has one of the oldest 
conservation commissions in the state 
(formed two years ago), its efforts to stop 
pollution of a 3,000-acre marsh have been 
blunted by political bureaucracy, according 
to Dr. Ernest A. Choate, commission chair- 
man and a retired high school principal. 

About 1,000 acres of the marsh already has 
been destroyed by a sprawling garbage 
dump, and the rest of it faces extinction 
by the Cape May County Mosquito Com- 
mission, which wants to drain the marsh to 
eliminate the summer pests. 

The State Wetlands Act prohibits the fill- 
ing or destruction of coastal marshes, and 
Dr. Choate is counting on State Environ- 
mental Commissioner Richard J. Sullivan 
to save what’s left of Cape May's marshes. 

“Everything is always pending in govern- 
ment,” Dr. Choate sighed. “By the time en- 
forcement comes, there won't be any marshes 
left.” 

In Brick Township, the League of Wom- 
en Voters has joined forces with the local 
environmental commission to oppose a de- 
veloper’s plan to fill 250 feet of Barnegat 
Bay, one of the Jersey Shore’s most popular 
vacation resorts. 

“We have visited this site to be developed 
and it appears to us that the request to ex- 
tend the land in Barnegat Bay is based merely 
on the greed for more land to build more 
units, resulting in greater profit to the de- 
veloper at the cost of this natural resource,” 
Mrs. Eleanor Armitage, a League director, told 
the Brick Township zoning officials. 

The battle between the citizens and the 
developer rages on. State officials are now 
investigating the case, in view of provisions 
of the Wetlands Act. 

With a population of 35,000 Brick Town- 
ship has had to put the brakes on further 
development because of low-lying land and 
high water tables. Many homes in Brick 
Township do not have basements. Septic 
tanks also raised havoc with homeowners, 
who often find their backyard sewer systems 
spilling over after heavy rainfalls. 

Mrs. Armitage said it costs some home- 
Owners as much as $50 to $60 a month to clean 
out their clogged and overloaded septic 
tanks. She charges the Brick Township Sewer 
Authority neglects “residents forced to live 
with constant health hazards.” 

The sewer authority is linking all new 
homes into the system, instead of permitting 
the installation of more septic tanks. Mean- 
while, the oldtime residents must continue 
to cope with their inadequate and unhealthy 
septic tanks. 

“Throughout the state, the League of Wo- 
men Voters is coaching conservationists on 
how to win environmental victories at the 
polls. 

And so it was in Cherry Hill, where a local 
Environmental Action Committee supported 
four candidates who endorsed a municipal 
conservation commission. 

After their election this past May, the 
winning ticket promised their conservation 
backers they would establish a fully em- 
powered environmental commission as soon 
as they are installed in office July 1. 

The Cherry Hill Environmental Action 
Committee will soon know whether the newly 
elected officials they supoprted intend to ful- 
fill their promise to the voters. 
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[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
July 1, 1971] 


Morris WOMAN COORDINATES THE FIGHT— 
CITIZENS, STATE Must MESH THEIR POLLU- 
TION EFFORTS 

(By Gordon Bishop) 


Rescuing New Jersey's environment from 
the massive grip of pollution will require the 
energies and resources of every municipal 
governmental and citizens group in the state. 

The challenge of coordinating the efforts of 
local environmental commissions and citizen 
committees in their all-out attack on pollu- 
tion has been taken on by an ex-housewife, 
Mrs. Helen Fenske of Green Village, Chatham 
Township. 

In the early '60s, Mrs. Fenske, as a con- 
cerned citizen, helped to preserve North Jer- 
sey’s Great Swamp as a National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

In her new role as coordinator of the Gar- 
den State’s environmental movement, Mrs. 
Fenske is making her way around New Jersey 
organizing municipal environmental commis- 
sions and encouraging the formation of citi- 
zen conservation committees to help put “our 
house in order.” 

Mrs. Fenske is the new liaison between en- 
vironmental organizations, official or other- 
wise, and the New Jersey Department of En- 
vironmental Protection (DEP). She also 
serves as a special assistant to State Environ- 
mental Commissioner Richard J. Sullivan. 

Before joining the state department this 
year, Mrs. Fenske was on the staff of the Ford 
Foundation, working with environmental 
citizen groups around the country. Her mis- 
sion: Bringing more people into the anti- 
pollution crusade. 

She was responsible for a Ford grant to 
New Jersey’s environmental commissions, 
giving local environmental officials the op- 
portunity to participate in an annual semi- 
nar conducted by the state DEP. The 14-week 
seminars (three days a week) began last sum- 
mer and will end next year. 

During the sessions, which are held at 
Morris Plains, Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, and at Monmouth County, local 
environmental officials learn the ABC's of 
pollution: Who's doing it, how to recognize 
and measure it, and, most critically, how to 
stop it under existing state and federal laws. 

The State Environmental Department is 
now prepared to work with local environ- 
mental officials, advising them as to what 
procedures to follow under the state’s new 
and stringent anti-pollution codes. 

The first lesson environmentalists learn is 
how to deal with the political realities of 
government. 

“A number of commissions have shown a 
lack of awareness of their role in working 
with municipal government,” Mrs. Fenske 
said. “The new environmental officials must 
learn how to implement their ideas and pro- 
grams within the whole system, not just from 
their vantage point.” 

To help both local environmental officials 
and citizen committees to carry out their ob- 
jectives, Mrs. Fenske’s office puts them in 
touch with the proper governmental agen- 
cies. It’s a matter of knowing the “Who's 
Who” of pollution enforcement. 

Under the category of water, there is 
ground water, water supply, flood control and 
pollution control. 

Several agencies are involved in problems 
related to water. They are: the State Depart- 
ment of Health, the State Bureau of Geology, 
the State Division of Water Policy and Sup- 
ply, the Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion, Regional Office; the State Division of 
Fish, Game and the Division of Shell Fish- 
eries; the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
(which also regulates ocean dumping); the 
Soil Conservation Service and the universi- 
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ties in New Jersey—Princeton, Rutgers, etc. 

The protection of air resources is also the 
responsibility of the State Department of 
Health, as well as the air pollution enforce- 
ment division in the State Environmental 
Department. New federal air quality stand- 
ards will be enforced by the state, in con- 
junction with the Federal Environmental 
Protection Administration, Regional Office. 

Solid waste management (or garbage col- 
lection and disposal) is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Environmental Department, 
municipal and regional health officers, coun- 
ty authorities and the State Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Open space protection comes under the 
State Environmental Department, the Fed- 
eral Housing and Urban Development Agen- 
cy, and the State Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. 

Several assistant attorneys general for the 
state also are assigned to the environmental 
department to prosecute alleged polluters. 

To further assist local environmental offi- 
cials and citizens, the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Conservation Commissions was estab- 
lished three years ago, after enabling state 
legislation was passed permitting the crea- 
tion of municipal environmental agencies. 

The association is coordinated by David 
Moore, executive director of the North Jer- 
sey Conservation Foundation, located in Mor- 
ristown. Moore, a former state environmental 
employe, took over the foundation's work 
after Mrs. Fenske, its founder, left for the 
Ford Foundation two years ago. 

Mrs. Fenske said the municipal conserva- 
tion commissions will be renamed “environ- 
mental commissions” in keeping with the 
federal and state environmental agencies. 

“The task before us all is not merely con- 
servation, but protecting all aspects of the 
environment and restoring the environment 
to a healthy condition fit for all living 
things,” Mrs. Fenske said. 


FREE TRADE IS COSTLY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, among 
the trading nations of the world, the 
United States truly is the home of the 
free and the brave. We have virtually 
thrown our gates open to almost all goods 
from most of the world. We come the 
closest to actually living the ideal of 
“free trade.” 

And trying to live up to this ideal is 
costing us dearly. 

While America moves toward freer 
trade, other major industrial nations 
shore up their protectionist barriers to 
keep out American products. 

The president of Leverenz Shoe Co. in 
Sheboygan, Wis., John H: Esch, recently 
gave a speech in which he discussed the 
terrible toll that foreign competition has 
caused in the American footwear manu- 
facturing industry. He gave the address 
May 19, 1971, as part of the “Seventh 
Annual Wisconsin International Trade 
Conference and World Trade Dinner.” 

This week we have had word that 
Italy has agreed to voluntary restraints 
on its shoe exports to the United States. 
This may be a step in the right direc- 
tion, but Italy is only one of the shoe- 
producing nations doing business in the 
United States. And the U.S. shoe in- 
dustry is only one industry now threat- 
ened by foreign imports. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the speech by Mr. Esch be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Free TRADE VERSUS PROTECTIONISM? 


When I was a boy I was intrigued by 
Aesop's famous fairly tale of the blind men 
and the elephant, and as a man I have tried 
to remember his lesson. You will recall that 
Aesop told of the blind men who sought to 
understand the appearance of an elephant. 
One, judging the elephant by his leg, assumed 
that an elephant must be something like a 
tree, another determined from the trunk that 
an elephant was like a serpent. The third 
felt the elephant’s side, and thought that 
an elephant must be like a wall. Each at- 
tempted to judge an elephant from where he 
stood, and in each case it was not possible to 
get the complete picture from that position. 

There is a great temptation to judge the 
issue at hand from the position of our per- 
sonal economic interests. Those of us whose 
existence is threatened by imports can easily 
become inclined towards protection, and 
those of us who profit from exports are easily 
tempted to recommend a free trade posture 
for our country. I believe that when we stand 
back and look at the big picture, we discover 
that the truth lies somewhere in between. 

Today I would like to seek an understand- 
ing of the big picture with you, by looking at 
the trade question in the light of these ob- 
servations: 

1, The issue of free trade versus protection 
is an academic question, because there is no 
free trade, especially for Americans. 

2. There is a need for movement from our 
selfish interests to humanitarian concern for 
America and Americans, 

8. Several economic facts of life dictate the 
necessity of a moderate defense of American 
labor and industry. 

Considering the first of these contentions, 
I would like to make it clear that there is no 
free trade and that we are living in times 
of growing protectionism abroad. 

Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Resources, put it this 
way, “We are not facing a simple choice 
between free trade and protectionism, neither 
one of them exists anywhere in the world.” 

The tendency of our country to match pro- 
tectionism abroad with our own free trade 
inclination was described well in an inter- 
view by Treasury Secretary Connally in the 
U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT last 
month. Referring to our trading partners he 
said, “These countries have grown accus- 
tomed to our being relaxed, fairly generous, 
always forgiving, always easy in our dealings 
with them. Consequently, they have built 
up tariff arrangements, they have built up 
trade restrictions against U.S. goods, they 
have carved out territorial areas where they 
now grant preferences, and they expect us to 
take it and like it.” 

The policy that we have pursued in the 
years following Worid War II has been an 
understandable one, In 1946 we were sitting 
on nearly $25 billion in gold, we had the 
only viable economy in the free world, and 
we were generous in our trade agreements. 
We responded generously to the appeal of 
any free country in economic trouble, and 
in those days it was right that we should. 
Today we havea different situation. 

My own personal experience includes a 
trade mission to England to purchase shoes 
for our company from an English manufac- 
turer and to market our own Wisconsin made 
shoes in England. We had a product at the 
time that was in demand in England and 
that could have been sold in the market. I 
spent a day in the American Embassy 
and received the fullest measure of coopera- 
tion and assistance. In the end I discovered 
however, that the importing of shoes from 
England was a very simple proposition, but 
I was advised that I might just as well for- 
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get the possibility of exporting to England. 
The conditions were far from reciprocal, and 
there surely was no free trade for Americans. 

In September 1970 the House Ways and 
Means Committee published a list of non- 
tariff barriers to United States exports in 69 
countries, and should there be any real 
doubt in your mind about the nonexistence 
of free trade in the world today, I would rec- 
ommend this list to you. The listing includes 
quantative restrictions, quotas, tax supported 
subsidies, export credits, accelerated depre- 
ciation, Insurance against loss, and outright 
prohibition. There is no free trade for Amer- 
icans. 

The theory of free trade is based on the as- 
sumption that manufacturers compete with 
one another across international boundaries 
on the strength of their own efficiency and 
technology. For American industry this is 
not the case. Today in America we can point 
with humanitarian pride to the legislative 
controls which have raised the standard of 
living of the American workman to the high- 
est level in the world. American citizens 
rightfully enjoy the benefits of the 40 hour 
work week with time and one-half for over- 
time, the legal minimum wage, workmen’s 
compensation, child labor laws, social secu- 
rity, and every other benefit. We also realize 
that every product manufactured in the 
country includes these costs in its selling 
price as well as the extraordinary high cost 
of being governed at all levels in America. 
The result of all of this is that the cost of 
any American made commodity is higher than 
its foreign counterpart, even if the cost of 
material, and processing is actually the same, 
or less, The American government imposes 
a heavy burden on the shoulders of the 
American manufacturer, and so long as he 
carries this burden without protection there 
is no free market for Americans.’ 

Another American giveaway took place at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire in 1949, when 
the dollar was fixed as the international 
standard of exchange, and all other nations 
were allowed to devalue and revalue their 
currency when they see fit to make it more 
costly to sell in their markets, and to 
strengthen their position as exporters. Of all 
the nations in the world only the United 
States cannot exercise this option. 

Bruce Clubb, United States Tariff Commis- 
sioner, emphasized the seriousness of this is- 
sue in this way, “Accordingly when we experi- 
ence unusually great inflation, as we have for 
the past five years, we must ask our workers 
and investors to work harder, faster, and 
more efficiently to keep up with their foreign 
competitors whose costs are not rising as fast. 
When our workers and investors cannot keep 
up, then we ask them to change their line 
of work. Most other countries would take care 
of at least a portion of this problem by ad- 
justing their exchange rate, rather than put- 
ting the entire burden of adjustment on their 
import competing industries.” 

The point that I have tried to make is sim- 
ply this. Whether we wish to consider tariff 
and nontarif/ restrictions, whether we wish to 
consider inequalities of cost burdens, whether 
we wish to consider the practice of illegal 
dumping, or whether we wish to consider the 
effect of inflation on the inflexible dollar, the 
fact remains that free trade has been a one 
way street favoring our trading competitor. 
Our decision must be between giving away 
still more, settling for present inequality or 
providing reasonable protection to the threat 
of unfair competition. 

A second appeal that I would like to make 
to you would be in behalf of a movement 
from personal selj interest to a humanitarian 
concern for fellow Americans. 

I think that I could help to make this point 
if you could take a walk through our factories 
with me, and I could introduce to you the 
many fine American citizens whose working 
lives have been spent making some of the 
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finest of Wisconsin’s men’s shoes. Some are 
veterans, most are family people, many own 
homes, few, if any, have ever been on relief, 
or drawn unemployment insurance. They pay 
taxes in Sheboygan, New Holstein, Valders, 
or in the surrounding communities, and have 
contributed their full share to financing our 
state and our country throughout their wage 
earning years. They are citizens in good 
standing. Many of them will be through 
working for life if they lose their shoe fac- 
tory jobs. Your computer may tell you that 
they are expendable, but if you knew them, 
your heart would tell you that they are not. 

If you find it difficult to relate to these 
people as individuals, consider the effect of 
their employment on our relief rolls and 
on your tax burden. While there are many 
skilled workers in our industry, there are 
also many of modest skilis. Many workers 
are from minority groups, and many live in 
rural America. In many a small town the 
local shoe factory is the largest employer. 
At a time when our country is presuming to 
do everything possible to provide hope and 
opportunity for the minority worker, for the 
low skilled worker, and for the rural poor, 
there is surprising reluctance to save an 
industry that has been fulfilling this obli- 
gation for America without any subsidy for 
years. 

It is really mecessary to move from our 
one-sided free trade posture in order to 
save an industry like the shoe industry? 
Here is a story of what has happened: 

In 1956 imports were 1% of American 
production. 

In 1970 imports became 42% of American 
production. 

While we have been talking about what 
might be done to save the shoe industry for 
America, imports increased 274% in the 
first quarter of 1971. In March they were 
67% of production. 85 factories closed last 
year, a net loss of 140 for the decade. Pro- 
duction is the lowest in 15 years. 

Optimists say that in ten years the domes- 
tic footwear industry will be gone unless 
some form of protection is offered, Pessimists 
say that it will take only five years. Whether 
it be five years or ten, the effect on the 
American consumer will be disadvantageous. 
If you were not to consider the loss of the 
individual jobs or of the industry of concern, 
the effect on the American consumer-at- 
large should be a matter of concern. When 
the American footwear market is at the 
control of foreign manufacturers, and freed 
of local competition, the American consumer 
will pay the price. The dumping will stop 
and the profit taking will begin. Not only 
that, should there be a national emergency 
in the future, ours will be a nation without 
shoes or apparel, regardless of price. 

The point that I am trying to make is that 

I recognize that trade is a two way street. We 
must seek a balance that will permit vital 
industries to survive, that will make avail- 
able a balance of jobs to match the talents 
and skills of American labor, that will per- 
mit the importing of sufficient goods to elim- 
inate the inefficient American manufacturer, 
and that will permit sufficient exportation of 
America’s superior products to strengthen 
our economy and balance our payments. 
Each of us has an obligation to stand back 
from our self-interest in this matter, and 
to recognize the needs of America and Ameri- 
cans. 
Finally I would like to submit other rea- 
sons for retreating from our unilateral free 
trade policy, and undertaking a moderate 
defense of self-interest. 

It is argued that our national economy can 
prosper by matching cash outflow due to im- 
ports with growing exports. The truth is that 
in the trillion dollar world market United 
States manufacturers are losing ground. In- 
flation and rising costs are taking United 
States products out of the world market. The 
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United States share of world exports in 1968 
was 23.8%, in 1969 23.3%, and in 1970 down 
to 22%. Ours is a declining share of the 
world market, While this conference is to be 
commended on its resolve to reverse this 
trend, we can il) afford to gamble our na- 
tional economy on this hope. 

The rumors of favorable trade balance in 
the past simply have not been true. Export 
figures have included AID giveaways and 
Public Law 480 exports that are paid for in 
foreign currency. The true result has been a 
deficit trade balance. More than that when 
you recognize that freight and insurance 
costs on imports are actually a cash outfiow, 
we find that in the last four years our deficit 
trade balance has risen from $186 million to 
$1.7 billion. (U.S. Department of Com-census 
publication FT990 and Trends in Foreign 
Trade). 

With reference to this trend, Treasury Sec- 
retary Connally states, “I am not one of 
those who treats this whole question of 
foreign trade with benign neglect. I am 
worried about it. All I am saying is that if 
other nations are concerned—as they ulti- 
mately will be if we continue to have balance 
of payment deficits of $10 billion a year— 
they must be fair with us. We don't have 
reciprocity in our trade agreements. I think 
we are entitled to it. It is Just that simple.” 
Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Resources, put it this way, 
“Many people feel that the expansion of ex- 
ports will restore our balance of trade to a 
healthy condition. Certainly export growth 
plays a large role in meeting this objective. 
But over the last decade our imports have 
been rising more rapidly than our exports, 
and this is building problems for our balance 
of payments far into the foreseeable future,” 

Students of the international economy are 
impressed by the spectacular growth and the 
prosperity of the Japanese economy and the 
European Common Market. The theory that 
the American economy can only grow with 
the continuation of free trade policies is left 
subject to real doubt when we realize that 
both the booming Japanese and Common 
Market economies are intensely protection- 
ist. The success of these economies com- 
mends to us a re-evaluation of our unilateral 
free trade policies, and a reasonable defense 
of our own interests. 

I have tried this morning to appeal to you 
for an open mind, recognizing that this is 
essentially an American problem that must 
be viewed from outside our special interests. 
I pointed out that we do not have an oppor- 
tunity to elect free trade as a practical alter- 
native, because there is no free trade for 
Americans in the real world, and I empha- 
sized the need for a reasonable level of pro- 
tection for American labor and industry be- 
cause it is our duty to our citizens, our in- 
ternational credit demands it, our trading 
partners are prospering under it, and our na- 
tional economy requires it. Should there be 
any uncertainty in your mind as to where to 
begin with a reasonable level of protection, 
may I suggest shoes? 


NEEDED—ANOTHER MANHATTAN 
PROJECT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Jerry Fink- 
elstein, the publisher of the New York 
Law Journal, in a recent editorial pro- 
posed that the Nation should be meet- 
ing the tragic crisis of our drug abuse 
epidemic with the same massive national 
response that the United States produced 
during World War II with the “Man- 
hattan Project.” After the war, Congress 
established the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to study and develop new uses for 
the atom. Both studies involved all 
academic disciplines, across the board. 
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Is it any wonder that Mr. Finkelstein 
proposes that the President, leaders of 
Government, and the bar become united 
in a drive that would produce a compre- 
hensive drug abuse program, to rid our 
Nation of the army of addicts that 
have been transformed from being our 
neighbors and friends into parasites? 

As a member and, now more recently, 
as chairman of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, I have stressed the im- 
portance of this problem for the past 8 
years. I quite agree with this editorial 
that only a massive undertaking will put 
an end to drug addiction. Yet the Nation 
still has not seen the need nor taken the 
action to promote this end. 

Drug addiction has destroyed the 
functioning of our school system, forced 
children to a life of oblivion and has sent 
our crime rates spiralling to unprece- 
dented heights. 

Why cannot we develop an ABM sys- 
tem for this “H” bomb? The payoff could 
be immense in terms of human suffering 
avoided and curtailment of the back- 
oe burden now borne by this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
ReEcorpD in its entirety at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEEDED: ANOTHER “MANHATTAN” PROJECT To 
SOLVE NATION'S DRUG PROBLEM 


(By Jerry Finkelstein) 


Attention: President Nixon, All Leaders of 
Government and the Bar. 

During World War II a secret project whose 
code name was "Manhattan" tackled every 
conceivable angle so that the United States 
could produce the atom bomb. After the war, 
Congress established the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission whose sole function is to study and 
develop new uses for the atom—and these 
studies have been conducted on an all-en- 
compassing basis by all academic disciplines. 

Similarly, when the United States em- 
barked upon its space program, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration was 
set up to oversee the program. It was charged 
with every aspect of the nation’s program, 
using not only engineers, but astronomers 
and historians, manufacturers and others 
could contribute to every minute area of 
study. 

Drug abuse has long since become a scourge 
that threatens the national character and 
fabric. No segment of our society is immune 
from the impact of this deadly plague. Our 
children at all levels of school have been 
infected. It is the major cause of soaring 
crime rates that undermine security in our 
homes and streets and parks. It has corroded 
the morale and discipline of our armed forces 
in Vietnam. It takes a huge toll out of the 
business activity in terms of absenteeism and 
poor employee performance. It clogs our 
court calendars. 

It is tragic that a crisis of such magni- 
tude has not stimulated a national response 
on the level of the “Manhattan Project” or 
NASA. If we had recognized the need for this 
approach three years ago, or five years ago, 
or ten years ago, perhaps there might not 
be a drug problem today. If the best brains 
of the nation were used to study the drug 
abuse problem—not only chemists, but edu- 
cators, physicians, psychologists and psychia- 
trists, sociologists, clergy, attormeys and 
judges, legal enforcement agents and any 
other conceivable group that could shed light 
on the subject, perhaps today we might 
know whether marijuana is safe to use or not, 
or if it leads to the “hard stuff.” If the na- 
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tion had undertaken the massive response 
to the drug problem as it did to the atom 
and space, perhaps today there would not be 
a debate as to whether or not marijuana 
should be legalized. Nothing less, in our judg- 
ment, but this massive undertaking will put 
an end to drug addiction. 

This same observation can be applied to 
methadone and other aspects of the drug 
abuse problem. Programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts and education pro- 
grams to prevent addiction are inadequately 
financed and uncoordinated. But more Im- 
portant, we are full of half-truths and ignor- 
ance in our nimble approaches to solving the 
problem. 

What is urgently needed is a strongly fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated mobilization of the 
nation’s resources to develop a comprehen- 
sive program to put an end to this national 
disaster and disgrace. Such a program should 
accelerate our research, to telescope the work 
which has not been done in the past five or 
ten years, so we may save our people and our 
nation. 

The United States has attacked so many 
difficult problems—{from polio to the atom— 
and found solutions through massive injec- 
tions of money and talent. Drug abuse is 
more of a problem and should be approached 
in the same manner—not through some 
piecemeal program with miniscule funding. 
It requires a broad scope—from legislation 
to treaties with other nations—so no stone 
is left unturned. 

The drug problem is a challenge which 
must be faced by the members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Drug and drug-related 
cases jam the courts and impede the legal 
professions’ work. As civic and community 
leaders, members of the Bar can play a de- 
cisive role in prodding into action the White 
House, Congress, Governors and Legislatures 
to provide the initiative and financing needed 
to put an end to this major threat to our 
nation. 

It is true that the White House has recog- 
nized the problem, and called the nation’s 
attention to the dimensions of the national 
tragedy, but it has not attacked drug abuse 
in depth. 

It is equally surprising that no “Mr. Anti- 
Narcotics” has emerged like a Nader in the 
consumer protection field, 

The time is long since past for us to talk 
about drugs, and hope it will blow away. It 
won't! It could eventually lead to the de- 
struction of the civilization we have built 
and come to know. 

Leadership taken by the Bar in mobilizing 
our national resources in this effort would be 
in the noblest traditions of the profession. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S NON- 
POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Mr. Sol 
Linowitz, chairman of the National Ur- 
ban Coalition, has recently published 
a very telling—and timely—criticism of 
what he calls the administration’s non- 
policy in Latin America. Mr. Linowitz, 
who was Ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States from 1966 to 
1969, is an extremely well-qualified ob- 
server of this part of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle, recently published in Life maga- 
zine, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Nonporicy TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 

(By Sol Linowitz) 

After more than two years of watching, 

listening and waiting for a meaningful Latin 


American policy to emerge from the Nixon 
administration, even the most patient and 
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optimistic of Latin American observers are 
fast becoming convinced that it simply will 
not happen. 

Some Latin Americans are openly ex- 
pressing their disappointment that so few 
specific actions have accrued from the ad- 
ministration’s promise of “more action and 
less rhetoric.” Many others are rather more 
cynical and resentful of the administration's 
clear indication that it regards Latin Amer- 
ica as relatively insignificant in our order 
of priorities. And even those who are re- 
serving judgment confess themselves still 
baffled by such actions as the administra- 
tion’s refusal to authorize a visit to Chile 
by the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Enterprise after 
President Allende had publicly invited the 
warship’s stopover in Valparaiso. 

When President Allende was inaugurated 
last November, the United States was con- 
spicuous in its failure to send even the nor- 
mal congratulatory telegram. Since that 
time the administration has continued to 
make clear its displeasure at the appear- 
ance of a “socialist” regime in Chile. This 
persists despite the fact that Allende's gov- 
ernment is obviously seeking to avoid a con- 
frontation with the United States and has 
thus far behaved with commendable re- 
straint in the international arena. 

Thus, at the same time he has been de- 
veloping closer relations with the Commu- 
nist world, Allende has in a number of ways 
given signs that he wants Chile to remain 
a responsible member of the inter-American 
community, This was underscored by the 
visit of Economy Minister Vuskovic to Wash- 
ington and his economic presentation of 
Chile's plans to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of the Alliance for Progress. Later the 
Chilean foreign minister told the OAS Gen- 
eral Assembly in Costa Rica that Chile would 
participate actively in the OAS and in Latin 
American efforts to achieve a common 
market. 

Chile could, therefore, represent for the 
United States an opportunity as well as a 
challenge, Yet the administration apparently 
continues to regard it only as a challenge. 

All of this is particularly distressing be- 
cause our actions toward Chile have deep in- 
ternational implications. Sooner or later we 
will have to recognize that our words in 
Vietnam are being tested by the way we act 
in Chile. For the stated administration pur- 
pose of our Involvement in Southeast Asia 
is to assure that the people of South Viet- 
nam will have the freedom to choose their 
own government. And, we have been told, 
when that choice has been freely made, we 
will respect it. Yet that is exactly what has 
occurred in Chile: the people of Chile have 
made their choice through the democratic 
process and have freely selected their gov- 
ernment. That choice deserves to be accepted 
and respected by the United States—at least 
with as much cordiality as we display toward 
governments in other Latin American coun- 
tries which come into power by overthrow 
of existing governments. 

The case of Chile is in many respects a 
microcosm of the problems of our relation- 
ships in the hemisphere today. From the 
outset, this administration has spoken of a 
need for a “mature partnership” with Latin 
America and of the importance of maintain- 
ing a “low profile.” But the kind of partner- 
ship the administration apparently has in 
mind avoids any responsibilities, undertakes 
no commitments, rejects any involvements. 

Why, then, should we be surprised at the 
increasing manifestations of virulent na- 
tionalism and anti-Americanism running up 
and down the continent? Why should we be 
offended when Latin Americans throw back at 
us our empty phrases and pious preach- 
ments? 

Admittedly, the administration has un- 
dertaken some helpful steps in connection 
with our economic relations with Latin 
America. Thus it has relaxed some of the 
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restrictions on the use of our AID funds and 
has offered trade concessions for several 
hundred Latin American products. But these 
steps are not offered in the context of an 
overall coordinated program—and are gen- 
erally in response to Latin American pres- 
sure, 

Earlier this year a brilliant young Colom- 
bian economist and friend of the United 
States wrote: “It is doubtful that any new 
inter-American initiative can be undertaken 
until after the Vietnam tragedy has come to 
an end.” But I'm afraid we don't have time. 
Latin America’s problems won't wait and its 
people won't wait. In one way or another— 
with or without the United States—Latin 
Americans will have to come to grips with 
the problems of hunger, illiteracy, poor 
health, injustice and social turmoil which 
grow greater each year. This is going to re- 
quire change, and some of it—perhaps much 
of it—we will not like but will have to learn 
to accept. 

The 270 million people of Latin America 
today are at a critical point of decision. They 
intend to try to fulfill the expectations which 
we helped raise in the hemisphere, and 
they're going to do it either peacefully or 
through violent revolution, We in the United 
States can play a decisive role in urging the 
peaceful path with the assurance of our co- 
operation, understanding and support. If we 
fall to do this—if we continue to focus on the 
Far East, the Middle East and Europe, while 
ignoring these festering problems here in our 
own hemisphere—then we may well find fu- 
ture explosions on our own doorstep. 


ON YIDDISH BROADCASTS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at present, 
the Voice of America broadcasts in native 
language to 1.3 million Estonians, 1.9 mil- 
lion Latvians, 2.73 million Lithuanians, 
2.83 Georgians and 2.91 million Arme- 
nians in the Soviet Union—but sends no 
Yiddish broadcasts to the 3 million Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. Such broadcasts could 
bring a message of hope and encourage- 
ment to a people living in the darkness 
cultural deprivation. They would also un- 
derline the fact that this Nation does 
care. 

There is growing concern in the Sen- 
ate that the USIA should undertake Yid- 
dish broadcasts beamed to the U.S.S.R. 
I am one of the some 24 Senators from 
both parties who have joined in the 
sponsorship of Senate Resolution 145 
which urges that the Voice of America 
“undertake broadcasts in the Yiddish 
language to the citizens of the Soviet 
Union.” 

The Jewish Press, a highly regarded 
weekly published in New York City, in 
its July 2 issue, has an eloquent editorial 
in support of Yiddish broadcasts to the 
USSR. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Yippisu Broapcasts TO U.S.S.R. 

A request to institute Yiddish-language 
broadcasts on the Voice of America has been 
made by 73 legislators. But the request has 
been turned down by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Frank Shakespeare, who is the director of 
the United States Information Agency, wrote, 
“Even assuming it were technically feasible 
to inaugurate a Yiddish service, we would be 
in effect increasing our costs without mate- 
rially increasing our audience.” 

He added, “Although, at this time, we are 
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not prepared to inaugurate the service which 
you propose, we shall continue to stress in 
our broadcasts the deep concern of the United 
States . . . and provide all the moral sup- 
port and encouragement which is consistent 
with our national interests and with the 
agency’s mission.” 

Mr. Shakespeare makes the implication 
that there are relatively too few Russian Jews 
who would understand Yiddish. However, this 
we have been assured is not necessarily a 
fact. What is important is that a young Rus- 
sian Jew can hear a language that his grand- 
parents or parents spoke. If anything, it will 
remind those who have all but given up hope 
that they are still Jews. 

Mr. Shakespeare's comment about “. . . in- 
creasing our costs without materially in- 
creasing our audience . . ." reminds us of the 
Harry Hershfield story of a man who was 
seen under a streetlight, searching for a coin 
he had dropped. When a police officer stopped 
by and asked him what happened, the man 
told the officer that he had dropped the coin 
down the block in a dark alley. 

When the officer asked, “Then why are you 
looking for it here?” the man answered, ‘“Be- 
cause there's more light over here!” 

Of course, no one really knows the efficacy 
of the Voice of America broadcasts. They cer- 
tainly can’t run a telephone rating system 
on who's listening—but once Yiddish broad- 
casts start, you can rest assured, you will 
know who is listening! 

A Yiddish-language broadcast would cut 
through the Iron Curtain like a razor, and 
draw new interest into the programing of 
the Voice of America. If anything—you can 
bet your bottom dollar more Russians will be 
listening to the broadcast to find out what 
this “mysterious” language even sounds like! 
If nothing else it will answer one thing the 
Russian Jews want to know—and that is that 
America does care! 


LARRY F. SMITH, PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
FIRST INDIAN DEPUTY US. 
MARSHAL 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on July 12 
in Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Larry F. Smith, 
age 32, became the first Indian in the his- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Justice 
to be administered the oath as a Deputy 
U.S. Marshal. 

Mr. Smith is a remarkable young man 
whose talents and experience in law en- 
forcement will, I am sure, contribute im- 
measurably to the effectiveness of the 
U.S. Marshal’s office in the District of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Smith showed remarkable perse- 
verance in obtaining his college degree. 
Because of a need to work and support 
his family, Mr. Smith's studies were in- 
terrupted and nearly 11 years elapsed be- 
tween the time he enrolled as a freshman 
until he received his degree. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate some of Mr. Smith’s back- 
ground because it is dramatic proof that 
worthwhile goals can still be achieved by 
hard work and sacrifice. 

Mr. Smith is a Navajo who was born in 
Albuquerque, N.M., and was graduated 
from St. Francis’ Parochial High School 
in Riverside, Calif. He attended Riverside 
College for 1¥%2 years, and then enrolled 
at Northern Arizona University at Flag- 
staff in 1960. 

In 1968 Mr. Smith was graduated from 
Northern Arizona University with a 
bachelor of arts degree in police science. 
He joined the Navajo Tribal Police, be- 
ing stationed at Window Rock and 
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Chinle, Ariz., where he attained the rank 
of sergeant. 

After 16 months on the tribal police 
force, Mr. Smith resigned to accept a 
position with the police department in 
Holbrook, Ariz., where he was employed 
until leaving to accept the position of 
Deputy U.S. Marshal. 

In addition to his other qualifications 
for police work, Mr. Smith is a polygraph 
operator. 

Mr. Smith’s wife, Mary Ann, is em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and they are the parents of three daugh- 
ters and a son. 

Mr. Smith’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorenzo Smith of Flagstaff, Ariz. 


UNEMPLOYED VETERANS 
OF VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last week 
I had the pleasure of being in California. 
During my visit, I found that concern for 
the unemployed veteran is not restricted 
to Congress or the executive branch of 
the Government. This desperately serious 
problem affects our veterans from coast 
to coast and border to border and, though 
belatedly, is finally being recognized by 
the press throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a useful 
editorial published in the Oakland Trib- 
une of June 21 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRIORITY ATTENTION FOR THE 
VIETNAM VETERAN 


The plight of the Vietnam veteran seeking 
@ Job, if not a national disgrace, is at least 
nothing for any of us to be proud of. 

Of the 75,000 veterans now being dis- 
charged each month, it is estimated that 
10,000 of them are unable to find work. Secre- 
tary of Labor James D. Hodgson says there 
are now some 350,000 unemployed Vietnam 
vets. 

Granted the job situation is tight for 
everyone. But there is still no excuse for the 
fact that the unemployment rate for Viet- 
nam veterans is running 2 per cent higher 
than for non-veterans in the same age group. 

Some analysts attribute the disparity to 
nothing more than the fact that in giving 
up two or three years of his life for his coun- 
try the Vietnam veteran has simply fallen 
that far behind his civilian counterpart in 
job preparation. 

Others ascribe the Vietnam veteran's plight 
to a far more Serious situation, the possibility 
that some employers are reluctant to hire 
him because of such factors as the unpopu- 
larity of the Asian conflict, reports of drug 
misuse by U.S. troops and atrocity charges. 

The experience of many employers, to the 
contrary, has been that the Vietnam veteran 
is generally a more mature man than the 
non-veteran and, because of his exposure to 
military discipline, is more adaptable. Simi- 
larly, colleges report that returning veterans 
generally are better students. 

Nonetheless, it remains clear that the 
Vietnam vet is finding it much harder to get 
a job and thus complete the transition to 
civilian life than did returning veterans from 
World War II and the Korean War. 

Faced with this uncomfortable truth, 
President Nixon has ordered the Labor 
Department to launch an intensive effort to 
find jobs or provide training for Vietnam 
veterans, 

Greater cooperation from the business com- 
munity will be sought; servicemen will be 
given expanded job training and counseling 
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prior to discharge; job training and place- 
ment services by federal agencies will be 
accelerated; and special attention will be 
devoted to veterans unemployed three 
months or longer. 

This new, intensified federal effort is long 
overdue. It. should receive priority attention— 
both on the part of governmental agencies 
involyed and those in the business world in 
a position to give the job-seeking Vietnam 
veteran the preferential treatment he 
deserves. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. JOSEPH E. 
O’LEARY 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
received notification of the pending re- 
tirement of one of the more experienced 
officers of the U.S. Army—Col. Joseph E. 
O'Leary, who has served continuously 
and with honor since October 1942. 

Colonel O'Leary, whose retirement is 
slated for July 31, has served since July 
1969, as Chief of Senate Liaison, Office 
of Legislative Liaison. During his tour at 
this post, Colonel O’Leary and his staff 
have been exceptionally responsive to 
Senators, to our constituents who serve 
in the Armed Forces, and to their rela- 
tives at home. 

Holder of the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star, the Combat Infantry 
Badge, and a number of other decora- 
tions from World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam, Colonel O'Leary has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a professional sol- 
dier and has served this Nation well. 

A graduate of Texas A. & M., Colonel 
O'Leary served with the 124th Infantry 
at Fort Benning, assisting in the massive 
training effort of World War II, and 
joined the 41st Infantry Division in 1945 
for the southern Philippines campaign. 
He served in Japan during the post war 
years, and as an instructor in the Junior 
ROTC program for four high schools at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

In October 1950, he became an adviser 
to the Korean Army, and remained with 
the ROK Army until March 1952, par- 
ticipating in six campaigns with the 30th 
Regiment of the 9th Division. 

Following the Korean war, O’Leary 
served in the Pentagon as Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence until June 
1955, when he joined the Intelligence Di- 
vision of Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe at Paris for a 3-year tour. 

O'Leary served with the Ist Division 
during participation in the reinforce- 
ment of U.S. troops in Western Europe 
and Berlin, and from there went to Viet- 
nam in June 1964, as senior adviser to 
the Province Chief of Go Cong Province 
in the Mekong Delta. During O’Leary’s 
8-month assignment at that province, 
Vietcong control of the area was reduced 
by 35 percent. He subsequently served in 
the Operation Office of the U.S. Com- 
mand in Saigon. 

After Vietnam service, O'Leary com- 
manded the 172d Infantry Brigade— 
Mechanized—at Fort Richardson, Alas- 
ka, and was operations officer for U.S. 
Army, Alaska, before assuming his Sen- 
ate post. 

Colonel O’Leary has served with dis- 
tinction. I am pleased to have this means 
of saluting his efforts and wishing him 
well in the years ahead. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CRIMINAL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee to Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency I have become in- 
creasingly aware of the crimes we are 
committing against juveniles under the 
guise of doing something for their own 
good. The hearings held by my subcom- 
mittee have demonstrated time and time 
again that juvenile correctional institu- 
tions do not correct—do not rehabili- 
tate—and, in fact, are schools for crime. 

Every governmental body, every com- 
mission, every writer, every private or- 
ganization that has investigated the ju- 
venile detention centers, training schools, 
and reformatories in the country have 
come up with the invariable conclusion 
stated by Milton Luger, former director 
of the New York State Division for 
Youth: 

The way things are now, it is probably 
better for all concerned if young delinquents 
were not detected ... too many of them get 
worse in our care. 


In Look magazine for June 29, 1971, 
Charles Mangel, Look senior editor, 
forcefully and dramatically details the 
facts of how dismally we have failed 
those youngsters who are imprisoned 
each year. Six out of 10 are not delin- 
quents, but while in our correctional in- 
stitutions they learn very fast. It is a 
frightening and horrifying story replete 
with true accounts of brutality, homo- 
sexuality, and criminal instruction. Chil- 
dren who need help get absolutely none, 
an account of society's failure which is 
repeated across the face of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I commend this devast- 
ing and heartbreaking article and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How TO MAKE A CRIMINAL OUT OF A CHILD 
(By Charles Mangel) 

“I can’t send him back to his whore of a 
mother, His school has thrown him out. He 
has done nothing more than try to run 
away from his miserable home. All I can 
offer this child is a jail."—-Magistrate David 
S. Schaffer, Chicago Juvenile Court 

As I write this, some 100,000 children are 
sitting in jails and jail-like institutions 
throughout the country. They are as young 
as six. Most, perhaps 60 percent, are not 
delinquents. They have committed no crim- 
inal acts. 

They are in trouble with their schools or 
victims of bad homes or no homes or run- 
aways or emotionally disturbed or mentally 
retarded or neurologically impaired. 

But they are in jails (thousands of them il- 
legally, without benefit of court hearings or 
attorneys or specific release dates) because 
there is no place else for them to be. These 
jails, which have many different names—de- 
tention center, training schools, even hos- 
pital—have guards and locks and, for the 
most part, bars and high walls. 

They put Bernie in one of these jails at 
age six. Because that’s when, as far as of- 
ficials were concerned, he began to mess 


up. 

Poster-attractive except for a pair of the 
most badly-crossed eyes I have ever seen, 
Bernie was picked up by a Chicago cop one 


cool fall midnight wandering bare-foot 
around a subway station. 

He was already a veteran runaway and 
a panhandler. Lost among nine—soon to be 
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ten—kids, a semiliterate, rarely working fa- 
ther, a childlike mother, he took to the 
streets at four. He was hit by cars twice 
that first year, suffering a fractured skull 
both times. 

The policeman took Bernie to the Audy 
Home that night, shortly after his sixth 
birthday. (The Audy Home is a jail for chil- 
dren.) He was sent home the next day, 
turned over to his parents and ordered to re- 
port to school. Kindergarten. 

He refused to attend. Disheveled, dirty, 
butt of jokes for his crossed eyes, which were 
never treated, he skipped 31 of his first 40 
days. That set the pattern for the next four 
years. Bernie was to spend almost two of 
those years in Audy on five different stays. 

Continuing to run and to get picked up, he 
shuttled between his home, a urine-reeking, 
rag-strewn three rooms, five sets of foster 
parents and, inevitably, when things fell 
apart, Audy. After years of being responsible 
to no one, he was hard to control; each foster 
home quickly threw him back. 

Because he was so handsome—ash-brown 
hair, blue eyes, a quiet smile—he became a 
favorite among the staff at Audy. Everyone 
felt badly that he was distintegrating. 

Like all cities in this country, Chicago 
offers little treatment for children who need 
help—but lots of testing. During his repeated 
confinements at Audy, Bernie was frequently 
evaluated. Tested there for the first time at 
age six, he was found to be of normal intelli- 
gence. 

By age eight, the examining psychologist 
could report: “His contact with his environ- 
ment has decreased," By nine: “Bernie is get- 
ting depressed. [He is] beginning to withdraw 
severely.” The next year: “It is quite possible 
he is deteriorating due to lack of special aca- 
demic compensation [and] experiencing ex- 
treme emotional regression.” 

Several doctors recommended a 
home and school where Bernie could get the 
attention and firm guidance he desperately 
needed. “Unfortunately,” noted one laconic 
report in Bernie’s ninth year, “such an en- 
vironment was not obtainable for him.” Mi- 
nois, like most states, pays $3,000 to $8,000 
per year for each troubled child it is able to 
place in private residential schools. But these 
schools reserve the right to turn down any- 
one they believe would not fit into their pro- 
gram. Illinois has no say. Eight schools re- 
fused Bernie. Public residential schools for 
long-term stays do not exist. 

The rejection from the foster homes “ren- 
dered Bernie... chaotic,” reported one 
psychologist. Back home, Bernie's parents 
often locked him in a closet to keep him from 
running, and moved frequently to evade juve- 
nile authorities. 

At ten, Bernie became, in the eyes of the 
law, a delinquent. 

He wanted a bike. So he took one, men- 
acing a boy with a small penknife. He was 
returned to Audy. He was now functioning 
at the level of a retarded child, His IQ had 
plummeted 30 points. He had spent three 
weeks of the prior 52 in his neighborhood 
school. He could not read, write, tell time. 
He was drifting away from the world. 

The inevitable test: He was now retarded, 
it said. The court promptly and officially 
labeled him that, even though a physician 
two years earlier had said emphatically: “He 
is not retarded.” (If Bernie was in fact re- 
tarded at that point, he had joined a large 
group. The President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation estimates that three out of four 
of the six million retarded in this country 
were born with healthy minds. Their re- 
tardation, like Bernie's, was caused by the 
failure of our society to provide what a child 
needs to survive.) Berni ten—was or- 
dered to a state Institution for the retarded. 
Commented a probation officer, “He will 
never come out.” 

Bernie’s parents, meanwhile, had had 
enough of Chicago. They wanted to move to 
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@ relative’s farm in rural Florida. Almost as 
an afterthought, the day before they were to 
leave, they asked if Bernie could come with 
them. He was released. The only thing Chi- 
cago and Illinois could figure out for Bernie 
was to let him go. Saved from a cage for the 
retarded, he is now back where the problem 
began. 


Bernie spent almost half of four crucial 
years in a city detention center. Harry, the 
boy whose picture is on this page, is farther 
along. Harry was 14, looked 12 and, when I 
first saw him, he was in solitary confinement 
in Illinois’ maximum-security prison for 
jJuventies—a penitentiary for children. 

His major crime: an inability to control 
himself. 

Straight, blond hair hanging over his fore- 
head in bangs, he could be heard shrieking 
through the prison building when we en- 
tered. “Damned food; damned slop they give 
us. ... Hey, who’s out there...?” As 
photographer Charles Harbutt and I ap- 
proached and began to talk with him, he 
quieted down. He wanted attention. 

Harry had been a problem “since he was 
nine months old,” his mother later told me. 
He destroyed “every toy he owned” in fits of 
temper. Extremely bright, he had a low frus- 
tration level and would explode “without 
warning” when he didn’t succeed immedi- 
ately at anything he wanted to do. Even be- 
fore he started to talk, he would grab a 
household “weapon”—a vase, a broom—when 
provoked by one of his brothers or sisters. 

Harry’s mother, a good-hearted divorcee 
concerned about her seven children, married 
an older man who wanted to take care of his 
new family, but who quickly admitted de- 
feat with Harry. Although obviously bright, 
Harry could not be controlled at home or in 
school. He tore apart his classes and virtually 
destroyed his family. 

He walked Into a liquor store at age 11 and 
stole several cartons of cigarettes. He didn’t 
smoke and didn’t try to sell them. He appar- 
ently just wanted to boast. That same day, 
as a friend was set upon by two boys, Harry 
waded in and got so angry that he pulled out 
& pocketknife and stabbed one of the boys in 
the shoulder. (When I asked him why, he re- 
plied: “I just got mad.”) 

For the last two incidents, the court or- 
dered him to a training school. Paroled 15 
months later, he was wilder than ever. He 
lasted three months at home. 

His parole was revoked. He went back to 
the training school, was so incorrigible that 
he was transferred to the maximum-security 
school in the Illinois system. (In any state 
in this nation, a child who is, for example, a 
runaway, can, by just running repeatedly, 
promote himself into a maximum-security 
cell. He is, thus, controlled.) Unable to stop 
lashing out at virtually everyone around him, 
Harry spent most of his time in solitary con- 
finement, a five-by-ten-foot cell. Of the 
three months following my visit, he spent 71 
days locked up alone. When he was particu- 
larly troublesome, the “cage men” (or “con- 
trol men”) injected him, forcibly if necessary, 
with Thorazine. Thorazine is a powerful 

uilizer. It is commonly used in the 
treatment of phychotics. No physician termed 
Harry psychotic. The cage men used the drug 
to keep him groggy. A prescription—a techni- 
cal requirement—was routinely provided. 
“One injection,” the then superintendent 
told me, “often kept him out six hours.” 

Harry was examined by a psychiatrist who 
reported: “This isa .. . helpless little boy 
confused and overwhelmed by his impulses 
and environment, The next few years could 
be crucial as to whether he goes into ir- 
reversible personal disorder.” The psychiatrist 
asked that Harry be given a medical evalua- 
tion and then treatment based on those 
findings. Four months later, the medical 
evaluations had not been scheduled. The 
same psychiatrist saw Harry again, and again 
recommended the examination. He noted: 
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“His behavior has deteriorated. His prognosis 
is Ss 

I took my notebooks to a pediatrician who 
specializes in learning and behavior prob- 
lems in children. He suspected, based on 
what I could tell him, that has suffered 
since birth from a combination of primarily 
physical — not emotional — problems. They 
made it impossible for him to control him- 
self without the right medical help, which 
no one had given him. 

Until last November. Then something 
“strange” happened. After five years in and 
out of the state correctional system, Harry 
was transferred to a state hospital, to join 
an experimental program designed for kids 
just like him. Suddenly, aid poured in on 
Harry—medication, psychological therapy 
and intensive personal counseling. He began 
to change. Dramatically. Now, just seven 
months later, his psychologist says, “I think 
he will go home soon to stay.” If that is 
right, if help did not come to Harry too late, 
he is one of the very few lucky ones. “He 
was,” says the psychologist, “at the end of 
his rope when he got here.” 

What happens to a boy who grows into 
manhood in a jail? 

Chuck Paulson is 35. He has spent 26 years 
in some kind of institution. He has been a 
burglar, an armed robber and, almost, a mur- 
derer. When I interviewed him, he had just 
been released from a penitentiary in an East- 
ern state. He had been out ten months, the 
longest period of time he had been free since 
he was seven years old. 

“My mother put me in an orphanage when 
I was seven,” he recalled. Why? “I don't 
know. My parents were both working. I was 
an only child, I don't think they wanted me 
around. They were both pretty young.” 

Chuck kept running away, trying to go 
home to his parents. After three years, the 
orphanage gave up and sent him back. But 
he didn’t want to go to school. While truant 
one day, he wandered into a variety store, 
picked up a hard-boiled Easter egg from & 
display and ate it. A neighbor told his 
mother 


The next day, Chuck’s mother petitioned 
the court to have him committed as an un- 
controllable child. (In many states, “incor- 
rigible” children, solely on petition of ^ 
parent, school or police official, can be held 
until age 21. New Jersey last year imprisoned 
a boy until newspaper publicity forced his 
release. He was five.) Chuck, 12, was sent to a 
reformatory. He was to stay there for most 
of the next four years. He had done nothing 
more serious than eat the egg and play 
hooky. 

“When you go into reform school at 12 or 
so,” he told me, “and you see a guy maybe a 
year or two older in there for robbing, he’s a 
big man. You look up to him. You listen 
to him. I listened to stories about jobs. I just 
took it all in my head.” 

“What did you learn?” 

"I learned the best time to break into a 
market; how to get into a closed gas station, 
how to empty a jewelry-store window, how 
to find out if a house is empty and get in 
quietly, how to sell the junk you steal.” 
(Eight out of ten kids—including those who 
enter these institutions for non-delinquent 
behavior—commit crimes after they leave. 
Three out of four are back in jail within 
five years.) 

After a year at the reformatory, Chuck got 
a two-week home leave. He could barely wait 
to test his new knowledge. “I hitchhiked 
across the state line the first night out—they 
told me not to mess with your hometown— 
and crashed into two closed gas stations. I 
went into the cash registers and the vending 
machines. I still remember, I got $50 in one 
and $20 in the second. That was big money 
for me. I was 13 and a half. I hit two more 
when that money ran out. Now I had some 
stories to tell when my leave was up.” 

Chuck learned “how to stick a knife in a 
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guy, shoot a gun. They teught 

they made me want to do it, to 

The kids said if you've got the guts 

it into a guy, then you're OK. Otherwise, 
you're a punk. This went on, day after day. 


them, Over and over. When I got out and got 
a gun, I felt at home with it.” 

Chuck saw his first gang rape in the re- 
formatory. “A thin, blond kid hung with 
me, and I watched out for him. One day, 10 
bigger guys caught him alone and raped 
him in a classroom, beat him silly. I saw 12- 
and 13-year-old kids rape eight-year-olds. 
I saw a gym master rape a kid in an empty 
swimming pool. 

“Everybody does it. Anyone who's in prison 
for any time and says he doesn't do it—by 
consent or force—is a liar.” 

(“Almost every slightly built young man 
is sexually approached within hours after his 
admission. .. ,” one investigator told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee. “Many are .. . repeatedly 
raped by gangs of aggressors. Can anyone of 
us understand what degradation and hatred 
a young man must feel when he is released 
into the community after being homosex- 
ually raped?’’) 

Discharged at 14, Chuck formed a three- 

boy gang and started breaking into houses. 
“We would do 12 to 15 houses in an afternoon 
when people were out.” 
“His career had begun. It was to take him 
into four different reformatories, Federal and 
state prisons, through five knifings of other 
inmates—he tried to kill each, but failed— 
through episodes with drugs. When dis- 
charged the last time, he had been out of 
confinement a total of 13 days in 13 and a 
half years. Now he sat with me, worrying 
about his future. 

He had lost five jobs because his employers 
learned he is an exconvict; another because 
of his temper. Although he is trying to stay 
clean, he had broken into two houses the 
week before we talked. He is trying to stay 
off pills and liquor but may be losing. He is 
continually looking over his shoulder, afraid 
he'll be caught for those entries, dodging 
friends he made in prison who are looking 
for him so they can get back to the only real 
work any of them knows, “I get two or three 
offers a week.” 

Chuck doesn't know what he will do. He 
has the defenses of a child. “He is terror- 
stricken,” a new friend of his told me. “He 
carries a knife because he’s afraid someone 
will stab him in the back. He doesn’t know 
how to trust. He doesn’t believe anyone could 
love him. He tried to con me until he realized 
I wasn’t out to hurt him, that I wanted to 
help. He doesn’t know what it is to be happy.” 

The only thing Chuck is sure about is “that 
it started in reform school. That's trade 
school, that’s where I learned it all.” He 
pleads: “Stop reform schools. Eight out of 
ten guys I saw in prison were in reform school 
with me.” 

Bernie, Harry and Chuck Paulson are not 
isolated examples. They represent dozens of 
boys and girls I met across the country, non- 
delinquent or borderline delinquent children 
who are committed to institutions for in- 
determinate stays under the guise of treat- 
ment. But only five out of 100 get it. 

Instead, they find themselves in a world 
governed by brutality (ome survey reported 
major physical punishment in two out of 
three institutions) and a different code of 
conduct. “Imagine,” said ome researcher, 
“what can happen to a ten-year-old boy, 
whose only offense is having been deserted 
by his parents, when he is assigned a bed 
between a burglar and a homicide suspect,” 
Inevitably, they learn a new set of rules. 

No one, anywhere, demands an account- 
ing of what happens to these children. No- 
body touches their lives. Except on a hit- 
or-miss basis, no hand existe to support a 
stumbling child, no hand exists to help good 
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families that find survival impossible with- 
out assistance. I interviewed poor parents 
of disturbed or brain-injured kids who com- 
mitted their children in desperation because 
they could find no other of treat- 
ment, Each “incorrigible” child went to jail. 
None got the promised treatment. Schools 
simply eject kids who do not learn—90,000 
under 16 walk the streets all day in New 
York City, 60,000 in Philadelphia, 36,000 in 
Detroit, 53,000 in Los Angeles. 

The glut of public and private social-serv- 
ice agencies allows children and their fam- 
ilies to fall between them because no one 
agency, anywhere, is responsible for anyone. 
Six different Chicago agencies had a shot at 
Bernie during his four years; his probation- 
department social worker and his school so- 
cial worker had never contacted each other 
to discuss his problems. I asked his proba- 
tion-department social worker what she did 
for him. “I visited him and I brought him 
apples,” she said. “He loved apples.” 

Most. judges refuse to visit institutions 
they sentence kids to. Three out of four 
juvenile courts have neither diagnostic serv- 
ices to seek out reasons for a child's behavior 
nor treatment services to help a child before 
committing him to an institution. 

Logic plays little part in our treatment 
of children in trouble. We imprison a child 
of seven and tell ourselves he is the failure. 
We maintain we will treat him, but only one 
of 20 institution employees is assigned to 
rehabilitation. We worry about the rising 
rate of crime and acknowledge that serious 
juvenile crime is up 78 percent (half of all 
major crimes are committed by juveniles), 
yet our Federal Government spends $480 
million for an omnibus crime act, and only 
$14.7 million for delinquency prevention— 
versus $4.4 billion for highway construction. 
We complain endlessly about money, yet 
we will spend as high as $12,000 to keep one 
child in a jail cell for one year when most 
could be helped in small group homes for 
a third of that sum. “Secure institutions are 
necessary for only some ten percent who are 
dangerous,” says Milton Rector of the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

We know our juvenile prisons are failures, 
yet we plan to increase their capacities by 
almost 50 percent. We deplore the need to 
put non-delinquents with hardcore child 
criminals—and some 10,000 in with adult 
prisoners—yet unblushingly continue to do 
it. In 1961, New York state passed a law for- 
bidding non-delinquents to be placed in 
facilities housing delinquents. The jails 
started to empty. Suddenly there was no 
need for all those guards. Forty percent were 
let go. They protested. The legislators re- 
pealed the law and returned to the old 
system. 

As a national community, we know how 
to identify many kids who are likely to get 
into trouble by the time they reach the third 
grade. We are beginning to understand that 
many children who misbehave fiagrantly— 
perhaps as many as half of them—have basic 
medical problems that if treated would allow 
them to control weird impulses that lead to 
assaults, eyen murder. We have watched 
experiments in rehabilitation (Illinois among 
the outstanding ones) that indicate promis- 
ing ways to reduce repeater rates—and 
costs—dramatically. 

Yet we pass all this by as if it does not 
exist. “Why are we £o willing to give up on 
the child in trouble?” asks Lois Forer in No 
One Will Listen. “There are two possible rea- 
sons. The first is that we don’t want to help; 
the second, that we don’t believe we can 
help. We know that the children who suffer 
from lack of facilities are primarily poor 
children—black, Puerto Rican, Indian, de- 
prived—in short, not our children.” 

Few people feel any sense of outrage. I met 
in Chicago with a group of lawyers, judges 
and social workers who spend their days 
working with children in court. They im- 
pressed me as decent men and women. They 
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uttered all the right words. But they spoke 
with a curious hollowness of feeling. As the 
evening wore on, I found myself being grate- 
ful that the future of my children did not 
depend on their concern. 

“The way things are now, it is probably 
better for all concerned if young delinquents 
were not detected,” says Milton Luger, former 
director of the New York State Division for 
Youth. “Too many of them get worse in our 
care.” Not one state in this country, adds 
the National Council, is doing a proper job of 
rehabilitating kids in trouble. 

We are a slipshod people. We tend to do 
nothing unless a crisis is at hand, and then 
we seek simplistic, temporary measures. We 
wrap ourselves in our comforts, tend to think 
the universe is where we are and blink at 
those who are cold, hungry, sick, in trouble. 
It appears the time of slippage may be end- 
ing. The time may be beginning when, com- 
passion and purity of purpose aside, we are 
going to be hurt significantly if we don’t 
reach out to those aliens who dare not to 
be self-sufficient. “If you are among brigands 
and you are silent, you are a brigand your- 
self,” a folk saying goes. Civilization is not a 
matter of museums and global communica- 
tions. It derives from a quality of mind and 
of concern. And by that definition, we, of 
course, are not a civilized nation at all, 
rather a self-centered, stupid one. And the 
soothing words of all our politicians, all our 
churchmen, all our “important” people mat- 
ter not. We are incompetent. 

About a month before I reached Los An- 
geles during the research for this story, 8 
nine-year-old named Teddy had run from 
his mother there. An alcoholic, she used to 
leave him alone for days at a time. He was 
a chronic truant and had begun to mug 
smaller kids. A policeman showed me his 
farewell note: “Mom, I am sorry but you do 
not care about me so I have to leave you. 
I don’t care no more. I had to go begging for 
food. I cannot go begging no more. Love, 
Teddy.” The boy added an afterthought: 
“How am I going to live? Can you tell me 
that?” 


CONGRESS BYPASSED IN ANALYSIS 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I want 
very much to call to the attention of any 
Senators who might not have seen it an 
article by Joseph A. Califano, Jr., pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Washington Post. 

Mr. Califano, an able public servant 
who was formerly special assistant to 
President Johnson for domestic affairs, 
is well qualified to make the observa- 
tions and judgments that he does about 
the substantial disadvantage at which 
Congress finds itself when competing 
with the vast resources of the executive 
department. 

I know that certain segments of the 
public—perhaps a majority—feel that 
the legislative branch is a profligate, that 
Members of Congress and their staffs 
are underworked and overpaid, that 
Capitol Hill is rife with nepotism; sine- 
cures, and pleasurable prerequisites of 
power. 

That we could be more efficient with 
the resources we do have cannot be de- 
nied. But I am in full agreement with 
Mr. Califano that the National Legisla- 
ture is a “separate but unequal branch.” 
And I firmly believe that we will remain 
unequal to the responsibility vested in 
us by the Constitution until we are pre- 
pared to come to grips with the thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of our opera- 
tions that is so clearly needed. Until we 
are able to establish the kind of inde- 
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pendent information base discussed by 
Mr. Califano, we will continue to rely 
almost exclusively on information pro- 
vided to us by the Executive and by out- 
side groups and individuals rightly ad- 
vocating their own interests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Califano’s article be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE SEPARATE BUT UNEQUAL BrancH—Con- 
GRESS Has BEEN BYPASSED IN ANALYSIS 
TECHNOLOGY 

(By Joseph A. Califano Jr.) 

The Congress is presently the separate but 
unequal branch of the federal government. 
Discussion in the press and on the Hill about 
this sorry condition has centered on the rev- 
elations in the Pentagon papers and the role 
of the Congress in foreign affairs. Senators 
rise on the floor to place blame on the Ex- 
ecutive branch for withholding information 
or intentionally misleading the Congress. 

The basic reason for the decline in congres- 
sional effectiveness and status, however, lies 
not with the Executive branch or some fed- 
eral bureaucrats whose concern is often for 
the approbation of constituencies independ- 
ent of the President or the Congress. Respon- 
sibility for its separate but unequal status 
rests largely with the Congress itself. 

The judgments of the 535 members of the 
Congress, like anyone else's, can hardly be 
better than the information on which those 
judgments are based. The Congress is de- 
pendent upon the Executive branch for most 
of its information, with an occasional and 
too often superficial assist from outside ex- 
perts. Of the three branches of the govern- 
ment, the Congress Is the most inadequately 
staffed and least efficiently organized. 

The Congress has a Legislative Reference 
Service which can put into statutory lan- 
guage virtually any idea any congressman 
wants drafted into a bill he desires to intro- 
duce. The General Accounting Office serves 
as an investigatory arm to expose waste 
in government contracts or office furnish- 
ings excessively luxurious for federal em- 
ployees. Both o ions serve all con- 
gressmen well on their spheres of operation. 
Moreover, there are an increasing number 
of bright young staffers working on the Hill, 
particularly on the Senate side and in some 
key House committees. 

But the Congress has ignored the revolu- 
tion in analytical technology. As Representa- 
tive John Culver of Iowa has pointed out, 
the Congress has only three or four com- 
puters, and those computers operate in large 
measure on payrolls and housekeeping mat- 
ters, It has no central system analysis staff 
and only a scattering of such analysts among 
its committee staffs, many of whom left the 
Executive branch after the change in admin- 
istrations in 1969 and have every intention 
of returning to the Executive should the 
Democrats assume control of the White 
House in 1973. 

Contrast the Executive branch, which now 
has some 4,000 computers working almost 
entirely on substantive policy issues. Ana- 
lysts and programmers of increasing sophis- 
tication hold key staff positions not only in 
the Office of Management and Budget and 
the Department of Defense, but increasingly 
in the domestic departments of the govern- 
ment. Shrewd and brilliant a legislator as 
he is, Chairman Millis must turn to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and its computers (or a systems-oriented 
research center like the Urban Institute 
which is largely dependent on Executive 
branch contracts) when he wants detailed 
information on the financial impact of vari- 
ous welfare reform alternatives. The Penta- 
gon, both within its own walls, as well as 
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in its think tanks like Rand and the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis, can war-game any 
number of strategic or budgetary alterna- 
tives, while the Armed Services and Foreign 
Affairs Committees still base most of their 
decisions on the work of small staffs and the 
gut reactions and empirical idiosyncrasies 
of committee members. 

The impact of this congressional failure 
to staff itself adequately and to take ad- 
vantage of the analytical tools of modern 
technology is at least as responsible for the 
second class citizenship of the Congress 
among the three branches of government 
as the seniority system or the antediluvian 
committee structure. 

The Executive branch is by far the most 
significant force in the conception, develop- 
ment and enactment into legislation of new 
substantive programs. The stark fact is that 
neither the Congress nor any of its commit- 
tees have the consistent capability—without 
almost total reliance on the informational 
and analytical resources of the Executive 
branch—of developing coherent, large-scale 
Federal programs. 

When President Lyndon Johnson decided in 
1967 to develop a program to close the hous- 
ing gap in the United States as rapidly as 
possible without distorting the capital mar- 
kets of the country or putting too much pres- 
sure on the construction labor force, months 
of computer runs and analytical work by the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment were necessary, first to determine the 
size of the gap and then to produce the 10- 
year program for closing it. When the Hous- 
ing Act of 1968 was sent to the Congress, 
there was little discussion of the validity of 
the data base of the Executive branch or its 
statistical and analytical projections. The 
Congress and its committee staffs were simply 
not equipped to analyze the program intelli- 
gently in these terms. Most of the discussion 
in the Congress involved the parochial rival- 
ries of interest groups that had been jousting 
for decades in the housing arena. The con- 
gressional debate essentially constituted a 
search for some means to balance the rela- 
tively narrow interests of banks, homebuild- 
ers, real estate brokers and trade unions. 
Congress, of course, is the proper forum for 
such interests to make their views known on 
& legislative program proposed by the Execu- 
tive. But the Congress should also be a 
forum where Executive branch analyses and 
programs can be independently evaluated. 

On the military side of the budget, the 
situation reached a point in the 1960s where 
the Pentagon would analyze and make deci- 
sions on the basis of program Pac re- 
lated to the capabilities of combinations of 
forces from all three services to meet poten- 
tial threats to our national security. This is 
the context in which Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara would present his annual 
posture statements. Yet, for appropriations 
purposes, largely because of the way the 
Congress is organized, the limited capability 
of congressional staffs and its old-fashioned 
appropriations procedures these program 
packages would be retranslated into budget- 
ary line items, 

The lack of adequate staffing and analytical 
capability results in the kind of meat-ax 
approach that so often characterizes efforts 
to cut the defense budget. The success of a 
few senators in 1969 and 1970 when they 
focused with sophisticated specificity on se- 
lected programs, like Sen. Walter F. Mondale’s 
successful attack on the nuclear carrier pro- 
gram of the Navy, was in no small measure 
due to the expertise of former Pentagon and 
Budget Bureau analysts who were willing to 
assist the senators on the hill and provide 
the data and analysis appropriate to the use 
of a scalpel instead of an ax on the defense 
budget. 

The Joint Economic Committee does a re- 
markable job particularly when it is realized 
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that virtually all its basic data comes from 
the statistical offices of the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Federal Reserve Board. Yet, 
think for a moment what the situation might 
be if that committee had the statistical and 
analytical capability to do their own com- 
puter runs, their own independent basic 
analyses and projections. I am not speaking 
here of duplicating the capability that exists 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, but simply the kind of capability 
that exists in most of the large banks and 
corporations of our nation. Many of the more 
sophisticated members of the Joint Economic 
Committee, like Senator William Proxmire 
and Congressman Henry Reuss, were con- 
vinced at an early stage on the basis of per- 
sonal experience and shrewd perception that 
inflation was getting out of hand in the John- 
son administration and that the Nixon eco- 
nomic game plan would go awry. But their 
conviction was essentially a gut reaction. 
Their ability to develop their own projections 
and economic scenarios supported by detailed 
analyses and statistics, was sharply limited 
because they lacked the staff and the com- 
puter technology to do their own analytical 
thing. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult and sensitive area in which to urge the 
Congress to engage in cold self-examination, 
the committee structure no longer conforms 
to the realities of American life. Committee 
jurisdictional problems are a major inhibi- 
tion to a functional, problem oriented anal- 
ysis of our national problems. Senator Hum- 
phrey’s proposal for a National Security Com- 
mittee recognizes this in the foreign policy, 
military affairs and foreign aid area. But 
there is is no visible recognition of this in 
the domestic area. 

This issue is crisply drawn between the 
Executive branch and the Congress as a re- 
sult of the President's reorganization pro- 
posals. The President has suggested that the 
domestic program side of the Executive 
branch be organized into four basic depart- 
ments: Human Resources, Community De- 
velopment, Economic Development and Nat- 
ural Resources. The difficulties the reorga- 
nization faces stem not simply from narrow 
private interest groups like agriculture or 
business or labor, who wish to retain con- 
stituency-orlented departments. Even more 
important—as almost any congressman or 
senator will admit privately—is the impact 
of that reorganization on congressional com- 
mittee jurisdiction. The rhetorical level of 
debate is filled with concerns about our 
farmers or our businessmen or our working- 
men. The tough arguments in the Congress 
are more often concerned with what commit- 
tees of the President’s reorganization pro- 
posals. The most serious hurdle these Execu- 
tive Branch reorganization proposals face 
may be the essentially retrogressive and pa- 
rochial attitudes of substantive committees 
of the Congress. 

In its struggle to stay abreast of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, the Congress may retard 
more efficient Executive reorganization, 
rather than pursue its own reorganization to 
come to terms with the reality of American 
society and its problems in the 1970s. Thus, 
one can hear comments that if the Presi- 
dent’s Department of Natural Resources is 
enacted into law, arrangements must be 
made to maintain the portions of the new 
department formerly in the Agriculture De- 
partment within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
and the portions presently in the Interior 
Department within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate and House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees—or indeed to grant both 
committees jurisdiction over certain areas. 
This is something akin to those stagecoach 
owners who first refused to transport rail 
tracks and later added a brace of stallions 
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to the coach to compete with the railroads. 

Most large institutions, Hke most goyern- 
ments, are most likely to deteriorate and 
crumble from within rather than without, 
Institutions, like people, tend to bring their 
problems on themselves. As the Congress 
thrashes out in frustration at its separate 
but unequal status among the branches of 
government, it must realize that its houses 
are made of glass. Before its members throw 
too many stones, they might recognize that 
they hold in their own hands the power to 
vote themselves the staff and analytical ca- 
pability they need, to establish a central sys- 
tems analysis and program evaluation office, 
to reorganize their committees and thus to 
assume their constitutional role as the most 
effective and responsive representative legis- 
lature in the history of mankind. 


SHORTAGE OF JOBS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, college 
graduates are finding that they have to 
seek jobs rather than having jobs seek 
them as was the case a few years back. 
And the quest for employment is diffi- 
cult. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have 
enough good jobs presently for well-edu- 
cated people. Not only recent college 
graduates, but many competent workers 
with years of experience are finding it 
difficult or impossible to get the jobs they 
want. 

My belief is that it is our unrealistic 
foreign trade policy that is partially to 
blame for this situation, but that is not 
the point of the remarks I offer today. 

The one consolation we can find in to- 
day’s tight job situation is that it should 
make the people who have good jobs 
appreciate these jobs and work to keep 
them. 

Arizona has three fine universities, and 
one of them is located in Tempe. Tempe 
is a suburb of Phoenix, but it is a com- 
munity that has individuality and a dis- 
tinct spirit of its own. It also has a fine 
daily newspaper, the Tempe Daily News, 
which generally combines pioneer good 
sense with a keen insight into today’s 
problems. 

Recently the Tempe Daily News pub- 
lished an editorial which I think carries 
a sound message. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMA, THEN WHAT? 

Ten, even five years ago, an Arizona col- 
lege senior could register at his Placement 
Office, be shuttled through a series of em- 
ployer interviews, and then exit on gradua- 
tion day with an avalanche of job offers. For 
the thousands in the Class of 1971, however, 
the search for permanent employment is 
somewhat different. In fact, according to 
UA’s Arizona Alumnus magazine, “It’s a com- 
plete about face from the good old ’60s.” 

Job hunting graduates from Tempe, Tucson 
and Flagstaff are pounding the pavement, 
knocking on doors and trying every trick 
known to sell themselves and their skills to 
prospective employers. A college degree is 
no longer a guaranteed ticket to ‘easy street.’ 
At most, it is now a step in the front door 
of the secretary's office! 

It doesn’t take a degree in economics to 
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figure out what brings about the situation. 
The primary reasons for the 1971 job pinch 
are an unhealthy business picture, high un- 
employment, a reduction in draft calls, the 
number of returning veterans from Vietnam, 
and an increasing trend of the working wife 
and mother. 

Add one or two of these reasons to the 
burgeoning college population, and you've 
got trouble. But when all of them are 
weighed together, the chances of receiving 
& job offer along with a diploma are slim. 

One piece of advice given to today’s grad- 
uate by numerous placement officials is to 
get a job—any job—doing something he is 
competent at, and then seize opportunities 
to move from there to doing something he be- 
lieves in. 

Arizona is not alone in this graduate-job 
problem. The problem is echoing throughout 
the United States. In a survey of 916 major 
businesses, the College Placement Council re- 
ported that employers will hire 23 percent 
fewer college graduates than they did last 
year. 

Another survey by Generation magazine, 
which polled 70 major U.S. corporations, of- 
fered some frightening facts for the June 
graduate. In recent months, the job market 
has been flooded with experienced person- 
nel, let go mainly for economic reasons. At 
the same time, in an effort to hold down 
soaring costs, companies have revised their 
hiring strategies by either cutting back their 
needs, or hiring inexperienced people at lower 
salaries. 

With our own graduation ceremony, com- 
plete with cap and gown and a handshake 
from the university president, we were hand- 
ed the Great Depression to accompany the 
rolled scroll. We hope what happened to us 
(and to millions of other Americans) never 
happens to the wonderful youngsters of the 
Class of 1971. 

The first thing we learned off the campus 
was that this is a great big, competitive 
world, one filled with darned nice people. Our 
job problem was universal, so we had lots 
of company. A constant faith in the United 
States of America kept us going. And in the 
end, we believe this nation was a whole lot 
healthier and unified in 1939 than it is to- 
day. 

Anyway, it’s too hot to talk of gloomy 

. Take a deep breath, thump your 
chest, and smile. Like Avis, you gotta try 
harder! 


WYOMING'S LEGION DOES AN 
OUTSTANDING JOB 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I had the 
privilege recently of attending the Wyo- 
ming American Legion State Convention, 
held in one of the Nation’s most scenic 
and hospitable towns, Lander, Wyo. 

It was also my privilege, while there, 
to listen to the address by Mr. Max Han- 
son, of Boise, Idaho, the national vice 
commander of the American Legion. 

Mr. Hanson pointed out the assistance 
that the young men returning from Viet- 
nam by the thousands now under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s successful withdrawal plan 
will require in continuing their educa- 
tion, in locating jobs—in commencing 
their lifetime careers. 

Mr. President, the Wyoming American 
Legion organization does an outstanding 
job in our State. The 53d convention 
pointed up its progress in a number of 
areas, not the least of which is its out- 
standing Americanism program and the 
fine job they have done down through 
the years with the Boys State program. 
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Kirk Coulter, Gillette, was awarded a 
plaque for his dedicated participation 
in this program. 

The accomplishments of the legion and 
the auxiliary under the able and dedi- 
cated direction of Department Com- 
mander Bill Mead of Buffalo; Depart- 
ment Vice Commander Frank Shaffer, of 
Sheridan, and Mr. and Mrs. Irving Sel- 
mer, of Cheyenne, have been noteworthy. 

A highlight of the meeting was Max 
Hanson's address. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hanson's address of June 
25 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AND WE WERE Younc 


It’s no small thing to risk your life for your 
country. Even if one doesn't agree with the 
war in Asia, the bullets are real. And, so are 
the needs now of those who were lucky 
enough to return. 

That young veteran returning home needs 
a job... now. He’s an asset to America and 
will be one to a business. A job is the badge 
of belonging; belonging to our society... 
the American society. 

Nearly two million men having done their 
part are returning to a society that appears 
not too proud of their services nor open- 
handed with its job rewards. When Johnny 
comes home—often nobody notices. 

Our boys coming home didn’t just inherit 
their American right—they earned it. 

Now they want to earn something else .. . 
simply a living. 

The clock has turned a long way. Certainly 
the welcome isn’t what it was a generation 
ago. Yet these are the same young men. The 
youth of our land is a great force in remodel- 
ing man’s outdated forms which govern his 
effort to get along with one another. 

These young men who served are the build- 
ers of civilization. They are a credit to their 
communities from whence they came. 

Dedication and idealism of responsible 
youth have been etched into every chapter 
of our nation’s history. In the beginning it 
was the young people who provided the drive 
for a better life. Witness: Thomas Jefferson, 
who at thirty-three wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. At twenty-six Alexander Ham- 
iton stood high on the list of leaders of 
those turbulent times. 

Nathan Hale was only twenty-one, and 
with the winds of another world already 
blowing in his face, said, “I only regret I 
have but one life to give to my country.” 
And Patrick Henry was twenty-nine when he 
denounced tyranny. Some of the signers for 
Independence were 'n their early years like 
Rutledge from South Carolina, age twenty- 
seven. 

To these and to countless other young peo- 
ple we are indebted for the beginning of our 
way of life. The history of this nation is a 
fascinating story of the struggle of human- 
ity geared to a constitutional system which 
was conceived in the minds of young people. 

Nearly two centuries ago on a hot, humid 
July evening in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
delegates to the Continental Congress finally 
adopted in a close vote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Those 50-odd delegates . . . represent: 
the thirteen colonies whose total population 
amounted to a mere three-million ... had 
sweated and labored to hammer out this 
landmark political instrument. 

The very soil the new nation occupied was 
not yet fully claimed from its hostile en- 
vironment. The political climate was even 
more hostile. The nation’s very right to exist 
remained to be tested in a long, life and 
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death struggle against the world’s greatest 
sea and military power. The scales certainly 
seemed balanced against this political up- 
start. 

The only things on the favorable side of 
the scales for the new nation seemed to be 
hope .. . and faith in and a dedication to 
the principle of human equality and self- 
government. 

While they faced insurmountable odds, the 
founding fathers made their dream live and 
grow. With the same faith, later generations 
found the challenge offered by freedom 
worthy and carried forth the idea, but not 
always without the pain of sacrifice and 
hardship. 

Some Americans have grown careless in 
their responsibilities toward freedom and a 
free society. Cloaked in their freedom, some 
have engaged in dangerous adventures 
against it and against this free society. 

The American Legion has put itself on 
record to give action and public support to 
public and private officials who will persevere 
in exposing and putting down anarchy; and, 
to stand firm threats and criticism in 
performing their duties to protect and pro- 
mote the public interest. 

To instill in the American people a new 
growth of civic responsibility, love of coun- 
try, and faith in God, is a challenge to every 
office holder. 

This action is recognition that a nation 
and a society, no matter how powerful or how 
painful her process of creation and building, 
can be destroyed by such excesses as we find 
occurring in America today. 

Our nation and our society are admittedly 
imperfect. But they remain the best that 
man, with all his imperfections, has been 
able to create to solve his political and other 
needs. 

If there had been no United States of 
America, the world would have been in a far 
different situation than it is today. Unless 
the United States continues to survive and 
fiourish, then tomorrow will be far different. 

The defense of this nation is too vital to 
be left to sentimental slogans, the density 
of the picket line, or even to the strategic 
insights of Dr. Spock. 

What we need is a moratorium on blind, 
destructive criticism of America and a mobi- 
lization in her behalf. 

It is better to stand with a rifle in your 
hand, than to kneel with a knife at your 
throat. 

The options that our pioneer forefathers 
faced in a hostile environment yesterday are 
valid today. Perilous moments for America 
have occasioned the finest hour of citizen- 
ship for her defenders. 

“Our infinite good fortune as Americans is 
that the dreams we have been given are in- 
exhaustible. What happens to the dreamer 
matters little; it is what he serves that 
counts. 

The patriots who fell in battle for America 
have been widely separated by distance and 
time ... From the colonial square at Lex- 
ington to the jungle wilderness of Vietnam 
. . - From the spring of 1775 to the summer 
of 1971. Some came from families long estab- 
lished in America. Many others were new to 
this land and its promises. They differed in 
color, religious preference, political faith, 
and in other ways which historically have 
divided the human family. Yet, they all had 
this in common. They loved their country 
and they fought and died for It, 

Numbered in the ranks of these Americans 
who served their country are those who built 
America. Those who gave her a spirit, and 
character unique among nations. And those 
who made it possible for her to endure. 

Ernie Pyle, in describing the channel 
crossing a generation ago, after interviewing 
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some young men who were afraid and sick 
as they bobbed on an indifferent and age- 
less sea, concluded: “The reason of fighting 
was simply to save one another.” 

What other reason could state so simply? 

Across the Mediterranean an old Roman 
senator ended all of his speeches with the 
words: “Carthago delenda est.” Translated: 
“We will bury you.” The Carthaginans re- 
fused to believe Cato. And, so their civiliation 
was swept into the dust bin of history. 

I throw this in to prove that Khrushchev 
was just a “Johnny-come-lately.” 

Similarly, Rome in her turn did not sur- 
vive the challenge either. 

Last winter during March, I visited Pearl 
Harbor and placed an American Legion 
wreath on the USS Arizona Memorial. It was 
a solemn tribute to the 1,177 gallant sailors 
and marines entombed in the sunken hull 
of that famous battleship, who died in action 
on that day of infamy more than a genera- 
tion ago. Much has changed in this bastion 
of the Pacific but memories live to the last 
syllable of time. 

The National Cemetery of the Pacific, 
popularly known as the Punchbowl, is 
located in the extinct volcano Puowaina, 
overlooking Honolulu, Hawaii. Here in the 
haunting eternity amid this green encir- 
clement of lava escarpment, it was peace- 
ful. I was impressed. Here where the very 
austerity lent a splendor, - was grateful for 
life and freedom. And, I was grateful to an 
earlier generation of Americans who had 
journeyed far, never to return. 

If you'll pardon a personal reference at 
this time, I searched the walls of the Courts 
of the Missing until I found the name of my 
brother Ralph Hanson, U.S.N. Then, but a 
few names above his own, I found mine 
among the 26,280 names engraved on the 
Court walls. I was again grateful that this 
Harold M. Hanson was not from Idaho. 

The poignant sympathy written by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to a bereaved mother was fit- 
ting here: “The solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 

I recalled a navy man's words used to de- 
scribe the loss of shipmates during the Sec- 
ond World War. I think the words were 
spoken long ago in a language simpler than 
you or I could choose: 

“Here dead lie we, because we did not choose 
to shame the land from which we 


sprung. 
“Life to be sure is nothing much to lose, but 
young men think it is and we were 

That was all he said. The words came 
simply—naturally; and his friends did not 
seem to think it odd. 

The American Legion has caused world 
attention to be focused on the plight of the 
American Prisoners of War held by Hanoi; 
and of course, those Missing in Action, too. 

Public attention should—and must—be 
directed to the conditions of these captured 
servicemen, some of whom have been held 
captive for years. Little or no information 
has been trickled by their captors from 
them—or to them from their families and 
loved ones. 

Although the North Vietnamese officials ap- 
pear incomprehensible to our concern for 
the 1600 human beings Missing in Action or 
confined there, they are sensitive to world 
public opinion. 

How do you speak to someone who has 
never heard Reveille, or felt the prickly sen- 
sation when Old Glory is lowered at Re- 
treat? ... To someone who has never felt 
pain, what words do you use? What words 
would you use to describe stench, if you've 
never smelled it? How would you explain the 
anxiety and frustration of forgotten men? 
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Well, here are some words: Time .. . Iso- 
lation . . . Frustration. These are with you 
all the time. But the two destroyers are: 
hopelessness and the feeling of betrayal. 
These are what knocks an American to his 
knees. 

There are three things essential to a 
P.O.W. Three things necessary for survival. 
We have this from one who was there: Major 
James Rowe. 

The first is faith in God. Communists don’t 
understand God. They don’t believe in Him. 
They don’t know the strength that you can 
get from Him. It is simple and very personal; 
no ritual or dogma required. Of ali people, 
the soldier prays for peace, for it is he who 
must suffer and bear the wounds. 

The second thing is a faith in our govern- 
ment and in our country. It isn't their prop- 
aganda that hurts a Prisoner of War. It is 
when they quote adversely from the Congres- 
sional Record, and our own newspapers. 
When you're imprisoned it’s difficult to de- 
fend your Country against the Communists, 
but the odds go down when you have to de- 
fend it against the utterances of an elected 
Official of your own country. i 

The final thing is a faith in other Ameri- 
can P.O.W.s; because they may be the only 
friends you have. Most American prisoners 
of war have more faith in their God, their 
country, and their government than many 
of those who have dwelled in the security 
and safety and peace of the United States. 
At least, this is the testimony of one who 
has escaped. 

The agonies of war are largely borne by the 
young. From its ranks, war takes its most 
precious toll. These men were known, loved, 
and cherished. Their individual memories 
should be recalled. 

The enduring realization is that when a 
great challenge comes, the most ordinary 
people can show that they value something 
more than they value their own lives. The 
men who have fought for their country have 
said something for freedom that this country 
will never forget. 

Democracy is fragile. It is like a flower. 
And only a small fraction of the world’s 
people have ever seen it in full bloom. Free- 
dom is not free. It requires tender and loving 
care from those who would live in its glow. 

As I gaze into your faces tonight, I see 
comrades who have served during a crucial 
hour of our country’s agony. 

MacArthur said it to the Corps, and I say 
it to you, “Their memory is one of wondrous 
beauty, watered by years and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles of yesterday.” 

There is a time for everything. And, time 
is running out for our countrymen in Asian 
prison camps. 

* © * there is a time to speak” (Ecclesi- 
astes 3:7) 

That time is now. 


BALTIMORE'S OLD CATHEDRAL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, begin- 
ning last month and continuing through- 
out the year, the Basilica of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary on 
Cathedral and Mulberry Streets in Balti- 
more is celebrating its 150th anniversary. 
As the Nation’s oldest cathedral and a 
famous Maryland landmark, the Basilica 
stands as a shrine not only to Catholic 
Americans but to all of us as a piece of 
American history. 

The cathedral is located very near the 
site on which Gen. Jean Baptiste 
Rochambeau, commanding French 
troops dispatched to aid the colonies 
against the English during the Revolu- 
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tionary War, received Mass with his men 
and Baltimore civilians under an ancient 
elm in Howard's Woods. The partially 
completed cathedral was a witness to the 
War of 1812, which interrupted and de- 
layed its construction. 

One of the foremost architects of the 
day, Benjamin Latrobe, prepared the de- 
sign for the cathedral. Granite for the 
church came by oxcart from Ellicott 
City, 11 miles away. Inside the cathedral 
rests a most treasured Maryland relic, 
the crozier of the first Archbishop of 
Baltimore, John Carroll. 

Since the time of its dedication on 
May 31, 1821, by Archbishop Ambrose 
Marechal, the world outside the cathe- 
dral has changed vastly. But the Balti- 
more Cathedral itself remains what it 
has always been; a dignified and ma- 
jestic sanctuary for worshipers from 
all walks of life. 

Its proud history is worthy of our 
recognition. 


BAN ON TURKISH OPIUM 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I wel- 
come, as I am sure do all Senators, news 
of the recent agreement with Turkey to 
halt the legal production of opium in that 
country. The scourge that the opium 
poppy has wrought in this country is a 
desperate one. For many years, thousands 
of our young people in this country have 
been afflicted by the tragic addition to 
heroin, Even more terrible, however, has 
been the discovery in recent months that 
many more thousands of our young peo- 
ple have been captured in the jungles of 
Southeast Asia not by Vietcong but by 
heroin. To say that we as a nation have 
been outraged is a vast understatement. 

We all, therefore, share a tremendous 
concern to cut off the traffic in this ter- 
rible drug at every source, whether in 
Turkey, in Mexico, in Laos, in Burma, or 
any other country in which it is grown. I 
have continually pledged my full support 
to that effort and will continue to do so. 

Yet with the news of this new agree- 
ment with Turkey, it becomes even more 
important that we not be deceived into 
thinking that such agreements will solve 
the problem of drug addiction in this 
country. For as quickly as we eradicate 
one source of supply, two new ones can 
just as quickly spring up. As long as there 
are fields to grow it and greed to harvest 
it, the opium poppy will continue to defy 
complete eradication. 

Thus it is more critical than ever to 
recognize that we must make a full-scale 
effort at every level to deal with this 
drug. And that effort must of necessity 
be focused on education of our young 
people to prevent drug abuse and 
thorough treatment of those already ad- 
dicted. I frankly believe that we will 
never eradicate heroin addiction in this 
country until we provide adequate treat- 
ment and rehabilitation for every addict 
on our streets. And by rehabilitation, I 
would include a job. 

As long as we fail to deal with the ad- 
dict himself, and the causes of his addic- 
tion, we can spend millions on law en- 
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forcement efforts to eliminate the supply 
without ever making a dent on the prob- 
lem. For unless we put an end to the 
demand for heroin on our streets and in 
our alleys, we will be forced to track the 
opium poppy through every farmer’s 
field through every country where the 
climate permits its growth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the 
Washington Post of July 4, describing 
the effort of the recent Turkish agree- 
ment and the prospects for its speedy 
implementation, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TURKISH BAN SKIMS SURFACE OF HEROIN 
TRADE 


(By Don M. Larrimore) 


Rome.—Despite Turkey’s decision to bow 
to Washington pressure and outlaw its tradi- 
tional opium production, narcotics experts 
have warned for months that it would be 
only a helpful preliminary step toward still 
far-off elimination of the heroin traffic 
ravaging American cities. 

“President Nixon shouldn't get too 
excited,” a leading narcotics official in Europe 
said recently. “It will be years before they 
stop those Turkish farmers from growing 
their poppy.” 

And, he added, “even if they banned opium 
everywhere in the world, which is obviously 
impossible, it would be 10 or 20 years be- 
fore the heroin dried up.” 

The United States for years has been the 
moving force behind the campaign against 
opium smuggling undertaken gradually by 
regimes in Ankara. Many Turks have publicly 
voiced resentment against this pressure. 

Former Premier Suleiman Demirel, re- 
placed earlier this year by Nihat Erim, had 
reduced the number of provinces where 
poppy could legally be grown from 21 to the 
present seven. 

Erim’s decision to ban “definitely and to- 
tally” all planting of the blue and white 
opium plant by winter 1972 is likely to earn 
him the same angry charges by Turkish 
leftists as Demirel endured. In a country 
where there is no narcotic addiction, it is ef- 
fective politics to accuse the opposition pre- 
mier of being a Washington lackey for slic- 
ing at the key cash crop of opium. 

Before President Nixon’s recent offer to 
Erim of $5 million to “buy up” the entire 
current Turkish opium crop, several similar 
offers were made privately but rejected. 


U.S. INVESTMENT 


Aside from the now successful “diplomatic” 
pressure which almost certainly included 
reference to the hefty American military in- 
vestment in Turkey, Washington has played 
a major operational role in fighting opium 
smuggling near the source, providing a $3 
million subsidy. 

To make the new ban work will cost 
Washington many millions more and, ex- 
perts agree, will take many years. Indemnities 
for the 70,000 poppy farmers will be only the 
start. Introduction of alternate crops won't 
be easy among stubborn Anatolian peasants 
who have lived from opium since they first 
started sending its paste by camel caravan to 
China a century ago. 

Today there are not nearly enough reliable 
inspectors to ensure that poppy growing will 
cease as ordered. Last year alone 38 large— 
more than 14 acre—illegal opium fields were 
found and burned. 

Bribery, considered a legitimate business 
expense in Turkey, according to Western 
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diplomats there, will not stop overnight. 
Smuggling agents of the narcotics syndi- 
cates, who already pay about three times the 
Official price for opium, can easily raise the 
ante for both farmers and inspectors. 

Knowledgeable officials say many impor- 
tant Turks profit from the illegal opium 
trade. 

Seeking to prevent large scale illicit diver- 
sion from this year’s crop, the government 
six weeks ago almost doubled the price it pays 
farmers for raw opium, setting a new range 
of between $9 and $12.30 a kilogram, de- 
pending on quality. 

PRISON TERMS 

The teeth in next year’s total opium ban 
will be based on long-stalled legislation 
finally passed by the National Assembly June 
22, which provides prison terms of up to five 
years and fines ranging to $500 for farmers 
illegally planting poppy. Informers would be 
paid 30 per cent of the black market value 
of confiscated opium and the same amount 
would be the reward for persons making the 
seizure. 

However effective that may sound in far- 
off Washington, reality on the ground in 
Anatolia does not encourage great optimism. 

As they do now, narcotics police will have 
to rely mainly on informers to stem the 
opium traffic. But informers don’t abound in 
inter-married communities, particularly 
where people are killed for far more minor 
transgressions. 

The government Soil Products Office, Tur- 
key’s only legal opium purchaser, bought 
120 tons from the farmers in 1969 and 63 tons 
last year. Almost all was exported. Ironically, 
it was American traders, along with British 
and Dutchmen, who promoted the first con- 
centrated opium growing for export in Tur- 
key between 1830 and 1850, when fortunes 
were being made in supplying the massive 
narcotic market in China. 

LEGAL OPIUM 

From legal opium, which goes mainly into 
codeine, Turkey earns no more than $5 
million a year, a fraction of the syndicate 
profits. 

Narcotics experts estimate 190 tons of 
illicit opium will leave Turkey from the 
current harvest. That is three times the 
amount which reached the black market 
last year, and is enough to make 19 tons of 
new heroin. America’s addicts consume about 
five tons of heroin a year. 

It's doubtful that the Turkish ban will 
cause much panic among the 10 major drug 
syndicates known to be operating worldwide 
or the 135 criminal sub-systems. These rings, 
which include more than 1,000 major drug 
merchants, have stockpiles of opium, mor- 
phine base and heroin. 

Morphine base and heroin never spoil by 
themselves. Opium paste is just as long- 
lastingly fresh if kept in sealed containers. 

Turkish peasants have always buried some 
of their opium against rainy days, and to 
pay for a bride for their sons. 

When and if production is eliminated in 
Turkey, alternative sources of opium for 
the heroin rings will certainly still exist in 
Afghanistan, Iran, and India, the world’s 
largest grower. 

CORSICAN MAFIA 

There is evidence that some of the drug 
networks are moving into the Southeast 
Asian traffic which is based on opium grown 
in Laos, Burma and Thailand, processed into 
heroin in Singapore or Bangkok and fun- 
neled through Vietnam, Hong Kong or Cam- 
bodia to Vancouver, British Columbia, Mex- 
ico and the U.S. West Coast. 

Meanwhile, the syndicates continue sup- 
plying the vast bulk of hard drugs to some 
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2,000 known U.S. distributors along the tra- 
ditional trafficking routes. 

The largest and richest syndicate, run from 
France by the Corsican mafia, may have lost 
its leader this February, according to nar- 
cotics officials. A fisherman accidentally 
hauled up sacks containing morphine base 
potentially worth $80 million, dumped off 
Marseilles by a Turkish ship. Douard Tou- 
dayan, a 45-year-old Armenian-Frenchman, 
was later arrested trying to collect the 
morphine. 

The basic process which begins with 
Turkish opium and ends in heroin “bags” on 
American city streets runs this way: brown 
opium paste formed from the juice or milk 
of lanced poppies is boiled down on a simple 
cooker and to morphine base, a 
rough yellow powder. Ten parts opium make 
one part morphine. In Turkey, the black 
market price for morphine is between $235 
and $300 per kilo. 

A graduate chemist converts the morphine 
into white heroin by cleaning out other im- 
purities and adding certain acids. The quan- 
tity is not reduced. 

Almost weekly new techniques are dis- 
covered being used to transport heroin to 
the United States. Lately luxury cars shipped 
across the ocean have been in vogue with the 
syndicates, with heroin hidden in upholstery, 
gear boxes or false-bottomed gas tanks. 

Private jete are used. Heroin has been 
found in cans of salted fish, boxes of candy, 
hollow ski poles, unaccompanied luggage, 
cheese packages, crates of electrical equip- 
ment and even inside apparently perfect 
oranges. Personal couriers have included 
diplomats, U.S. servicemen, French-Cana- 
dian students returning home, commercial 
airline crew members, Sicilian immigrants 
with mafia family links, out-of-work taxi 
drivers given air tickets from Brazil to Paris 
to Montreal to New York, honey-mooners 
and women with “pregnancies” deflated when 
the heroin padding is removed. 

Arrests and seizures are now running at 
record levels, but 200 million people and half 
a billion tons of freight will enter the United 
States this year. 

By the time a kilogram of heroin has gone 
through syndicate distribution and dilution 
stages within the United States and reaches 
the addict, it is worth $250,000—or 1,000 
times what was paid for the opium to the 
Anatolian farmer who may well never have 
heard of President Nixon, Premier Erim or 
even heroin itself. 


A CAT NAMED ROOM 8 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in 
1968 a cat, beloved to hundreds of school 
children and countless citizens, died and 
was buried at the Los Angeles Pet Ceme- 
tery in Calabasas, Calif. Because this 
cat, named Room 8, was no ordinary ani- 
mal, I think he deserves our special at- 
tention. On June 10, I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Steven Dohanos, chairman of the 
Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee re- 
questing his special consideration of a 
comm*morative stamp for Room 8. I 
invite the attention of the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Citizens Stamp Advisory 
Committee, and the Senate to the merit 
of this stamp issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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JUNE 10, 1971. 

Mr, STEVEN DOHANOs, 

Chairman, and Committee Members, Citizens 
Stamp Advisory Committee, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. DOHANOS AND COMMITTEE: I am 
sure that you are familiar with the warm and 
touching story of Room 8, the cat who first 
made his appearance at the Elysian Heights 
Elementary School in 1952. Each day during 
the school year for fifteen years he came to 
Room 8 and disappeared each evening and 
during vacations. In his later years, he spent 
his nights and vacations with a neighboring 
family. When Room 8 went visiting or wan- 
dering, students and staff of the school 
stayed until they found him. 

Room 8 was a devoted friend to hundreds 
of children who attended the Elysian Heights 
Elementary School as well as to the many 
people who learned to love him by word-of- 
mouth and through television and news- 
paper coverage. 

On behalf of the alumnae of the Elysian 
Heights Elementary School and the citizens 
of Los Angeles and California—not to men- 
tion cats and cat lovers everywhere—I take 
this opportunity to endorse strongly the 
candidacy of Room 8 for a commemorative 
stamp issue, I think that this warm lesson in 
friendship between children and animals is 
worthy of such recognition. 

With many thinks, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 


FRONTIER DAYS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of Mainliner, the publication 
of United Air Lines, has a notable article 
concerning the greatest rodeo in the 
world. 

That rodeo is, of course, Cheyenne 
Frontier Days, known as “The Daddy 
of ’em All,” by those who are serious 
followers of this fabulous western sport. 

The Mainliner has some effective color 
pictures with the article. I hope that 
Senators and many Americans will have 
the opportunity to read the article be- 
cause it is written by a famous western 
columnist, Red Fenwick, who is a good 
friend from Lusk, Wyo., and who has 
been a longtime investigative reporter 
and mainstay of the Denver Post. 

Additionally, I would hope that every 
Member of Congress will at some time 
have the opportunity to see a part of the 
week-long “Daddy of ‘em All” rodeo, 
which is held annually the last full week 
of July. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRONTIER DAYS 
(By Red Fenwick) 

He stands about a mile tall in cowboy 
boots, chaps and spurs and ten-gallon hat. 
He’s friendly and frisky as a new-born spring 
calf. But he’s wilder than the western wind. 

He's “The Daddy of ’em All,” and he’s tall, 
y’all—tall. 

He'll be 75 years old this summer and 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, is throwing a birthday 
party for him that will rock the High Plains 
country for nine jarring, excitement-packed 
days and eight festive nights. 
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“The Daddy of ‘em All,” of course, is 
Cheyenne Frontier Days, the nation’s biggest, 
most colorful outdoor rodeo. 

The party begins at the rodeo’s refurbished 
Frontier Park July 24 and roars on through 
August 1. 

More than 500 of the Rodeo Cowboys As- 
sociation’s grittiest, most highly skilled and 
physically toughest professional contestants 
compete annually at Cheyenne, just across 
the Wyoming state line 100 miles north of 
Denver. Approximately 100 amateurs also 
try their thing. 

This year, however, all records undoubted- 
ly will fall. Cowboys from the United States 
and Canada will be attracted to ride and 
rope and race for total prize money of more 
then $112,000—biggest ever. 

As usual, the cowboys will supply a sub- 
stantial part of the purse. They'll pony up 
$75 apiece for the jackpot to enter the bare- 
back, saddle bronc or Brahma Bull riding 
competitions. And each contestant in steer 
roping, calf roping and bulldogging will 
have to dig into his jeans for $100. 

A cowboy willing to risk skin and bones 
in a melee called the wild horse race gets off 
at a bargain price. He can take his chances on 
being bucked off, bitten, kicked, run over 
by other contestants and their horses, 
dragged or knocked silly for a mere $10. 

He stands to win part of approximately 
$2,000 if he has the stamina, skill and luck 
to come out of the event ahead of the pack 
and in one piece. The race is run daily. 

There's another wild-eyed event called the 
chuck wagon race. It would test the courage 
and skill of a Roman chariot racer. This com- 
petition calls for an extremely capable driver 
who can handle a four-horse team of nerv- 
ous, high-strung, hot-blooded animals, and 
bring them, his wagon and outriders in ahead 
of other drivers. Some of these “skinners,” 
many of whom have thousands of dollars 
bet on the outcome, would chop the wheels 
off an opponent’s wagon to get out in front. 

Cheyenne Frontier Days is that. It’s not 
“just another rodeo.” it’s a tournament of 
champions pitting their skill against the 
toughest, ornriest, most unsociable beasts in 
the business. 

It's a well-run show, sanctioned by the 
Rodeo Cowboy’s Association and conducted 
in keeping with the rules of the American 
Humane Society. A representative of the so- 
ciety is present at all performances at Chey- 
enne to supervise treatment of animals. 

It's Sioux Indians from South Dakota, beat 
ing drums, singing ancient songs and danc- 
ing at the rodeo grounds and on the streets. 
It’s clowns who bait bulls to protect thrown 
riders. It's free pancake and ham breakfasts 
served from chuck wagons, It’s cowpokes and 
westerners and “dudes” from every state in 
the union. 

It’s fun and frivolity; night shows featur- 
ing movie and television personalities; carni- 
vals and ferris wheels; ice cream and soda 
pop and stronger stuff for the grownups. 

It’s contagion of merriment which sweeps 
the Wyoming capital and its guests in epi- 
demic proportions. 

And it’s parades—four of them this year— 
on July 24, 27, 29 and 31. Each is a spectacu- 
lar cavalcade of history from the era when 
the West was young and “wild and wooly and 
full of fleas and never curried below the 
knees,” 

It’s a test of the rangeland conviction that 
“there never was a horse that couldn’t be 
rode, or a cowboy that couldn't be throwed.” 

In the field of community undertakings, 
Cheyenne Frontier Days is possibly unique 
in several respects. It pays its own way—and 
handsomely. The profits are invested in im- 
provements. 
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Three people—an administrator, a secre- 
tary and a groundskeeper—are the only sal- 
aried producers of this world famous show. 
The committee in charge serves without pay. 

Their only compensation is reimbursement 
for expenses on trips to see how other rodeos 
are run. Each of the nine Frontier Days com- 
mitteemen, who have several changes of 
matching western dress for different occa- 
sions, buys his own hats, boots, suits and 
shirts 


With the exception of John B. Etchepare of 
the huge Warren Livestock Ranch near Chey- 
enne, none of the committee members is even 
remotely identified with the cowboy business. 
They are businessmen. 

This year’s chairman, E. O. Davis, is a cer- 
tified public accountant. Being chairman of 
Frontier Days costs money. It’s estimated 
that the privilege of ramrodding the Chey- 
enne spread can cost up to $25,000. Most of 
it is for entertainment expenses, telephone 
calls and other items similarly related. 

One of the committeemen is a school 
teacher. Another is a banker. One is a law- 
yer, one a vending machine operator, and yet 
another is a commissioned officer at Fort 
Warren Air Force Base. One man is in the car 
business and another is an executive for 
the telephone company. 

Working together twelve months of the 
year in exemplary cooperation, these men 
have managed this year to put a $1.2 million 
savings account to work in construction of a 
new central grandstand. It will seat an addi- 
tional 2,482 and be open when the 1971 show 
kicks off July 24. 

Dr. Paul J. Preston, chairman of the cham- 
ber of commerce’s planning board, says a 15- 
year program will raise seating capacity to 
more than 20,000, and add a new racetrack, 
barns and judging stand. Present seating ca- 
pacity, with the new grandstand, is “a shade 
under 18,000.” 

And how did all this start? 

Oldtimers relate that in August, 1897, some 
leading citizens of Cheyenne attended a “Po- 
tato Day” celebration at Greeley, Colorado, 

Enroute home one of the Cheyenneites said 
he wished Cheyenne could have some sort of 
annual celebration. But, he added, “we don’t 
raise anything but cattle and hell.” 

“Well, what's wrong with that?” someone 
replied. “Why don’t we have a big, one-day 
celebration and just raise hell?” 

And thus was Cheyenne Frontier Days born 
& month later—at noon, September 23, 1897. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY: A 
RATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a report 
submitted to the Western Governors’ 
Conference on July 14, 1971 at Jackson 
Lake Lodge, Wyo. 

The report is by the Western Gover- 
nors’ Mining Advisory Council and con- 
cerns the environmental and economic 
problems of the mining industry. This 
matter is of vital concern to our Nation 
at this time and the report is helpful in 
highlighting some of the problems faced 
by the mining industry. 

The chairman of the Western Gover- 
nors’ Mining Advisory Council was by 
Albert C. Harding, an outstanding citi- 
zen of Wyoming. He has a long record 
of public service in the Wyoming Legis- 
lature and on other government commis- 
sions. I am sure that much of the suc- 
cess of this report is due to Mr. Harding’s 
efforts. 
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I ask unamimous consent that the text 
of the report be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE MINING INDUSTRY: A RATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

To the honorable Western Governors: 
Your Council welcomes this opportunity to 
try to put the mining industry into rational 
perspective. It seems especially pertinent this 
year to take a comprehensive look at the in- 
dustry's involvement in environmental and 
economic problems, twin problems, which 
should be, henceforth, inseparable. 

The environment is one of the most pub- 
licized practical and political problems of 
the seventies. Perhaps never before has there 
been such widespread public participation 
in political processes. Certainly never before 
has the mining industry faced such a multi- 
plicity of proposals to legislate, regulate, and 
even to eliminate. Unfortunately, as in most 
times of crisis, some of the loudest voices 
shouting frenetic solutions would create 
more problems than they propose to solve. 
Aggravating the real problem are some peo- 
ple whose main purpose seems to be aggra- 
vation. For some it is apparently self-fulfill- 
ing to “Cry ‘Havoc’ and let slip the dogs of 
war” against all industries, all construction, 
all environmental changes. Despite the sin- 
cere zeal of many to remedy undesirable 
situations immediately, we need to take a 
rational look at the total picture. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Even some industry leaders, encountering 
belligerent audiences, have felt impelled to 
pledge an impossibility, an undisturbed en- 
vironment. Dr. Pecora, Under Secretary of 
the Interior, responds that environmental 
changes are inevitable. He mentions tremen- 
dous natural processes, such as an annual 
precipitation on the face of the U.S. of 4 
million tons of salt, and says that more par- 
ticulates have fallen on the earth from three 
volcanic eruptions than from all of man’s 
activities. We know, also, that each of us 
changes the environment by existing, by 
using and polluting some part of it. Our con- 
cern, therefore, is not just with environmen- 
tal change, but with avoidable degradation, 
not just with pollution, but with unneces- 
sary pollution. 

MINING INVOLVEMENT 


The problem stems not primarily from the 
mining industry, but from two concurrent, 
continuing factors, the tremendous popula- 
tion growth, and man’s seemingly insatiable 
appetite for energy. These two factors have 
combined over the last 25 years to increase 
electrical energy consumption by six times 
and gasoline energy sixteen times. Most of 
the energy is created, as is animal and hu- 
man energy, by combustion, and combustion 
always produces waste products. These fac- 
tors, products, and the resulfing problem 
cannot be attributed directly to the mining 
industry, but the industry acknowledges, 
partly because now it must, increased re- 
sponsibility to not unnecessarily contribute 
to the problem. 

The mining industry is part of the prob- 
lem because mineral deposits are part of 
the environment. The miner has always been 
especially cognizant of environment. The 
location of his mine and operating proce- 
dures are dictated or influenced by his im- 
immediate environment, which often has 
been hostile to his survival, and sometimes 
has terminated it drastically. The environ- 
ment is not a new factor in mineral indus- 
try decisions, but, today, as in all industries, 
in all engineering projects, it is a newly 
emphasized factor, because environmental 
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concerns have expanded beyond previous 
horizons. 

A southwestern governor has told mining 
companies in his state that the cost of re- 
moving pollutants must be part of their cost 
of doing business in that state. Miners in 
all states now know that this factor and oth- 
ers are of increasing importance in making 
operating decisions. One state’s new ‘De- 
partment of Economic Planning and De- 
velopment’ has already indicated that such 
factors will include aesthetic value, recre- 
ational value, historic, fish and wildlife, 
urban development, and agricultural values. 
Today's miner will not be inclined to ignore 
such values, partly because he will not be 
allowed to, but, also, because the miner, 
too, is part of the public, and hopefully 
concerned with the heritage he bequeaths 
to his own posterity. 

We are, or should be, grateful to many 
of those people who are environmentally 
concerned, but it seems certain that the 
mining industry must forever remain in- 
compatible with those who profess concern 
only for a natural environment, at the ex- 
pense of man’s total environment, which 
includes economic, social, cultural, and 
home environments. Protection of the envi- 
ronment cannot be absolute, but must be 
modified by the need for production from 
the environment, and vice versa. Bertrand 
Russell wrote, years ago, “The problem of 
survival means in the first place that man 
must try to bend the forces of nature to 
his own will”. Despite any conflicts, the 
mineral industry and a viable progressive 
ecology can and must exist together. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago Pythagoras 
and other Greek philosophers developed the 
idea that harmony and existence itself de- 
pend upon a balanced adjustment of op- 
posing tendencies. Opposing tendencies are 
reconciled in the laws of physics and nature 
and must be in the art of politics. We sug- 
gest that the greatest continuing challenge 
in our legislative halls and administrative 
offices is to beneficially balance man’s two 
opposing desires, for security and liberty. 
Encouragingly, the state department pre- 
viously mentioned has announced that the 
state should not try to separate environmental 
planning from economic planning. Another 
western governor has been quoted as saying, 
“Man does not live by bread alone, but he 
does not live on scenery, and pure air and 
pure water alone” and has often expressed 
his concern for “the total quality of life.” 
He has also called for continuing develop- 
ment of our mineral resources, without de- 
terioration of the environment. In a strict 
sense, it may be that we can’t have the 
one without the other, and the relativeness 
of the two must be weighed in balance, un- 
der a precept stated in Emerson’s essay on 
‘Compensation’, that for everything we get 
we have to give up something. 

The mining industry has factors peculiar 
to it. Because it is an extractive industry, the 
miner is necessarily involved in creating 
waste products, sometimes of terrific propor- 
tions. A copper mine may recover only 8 
pounds of copper from 2,000 pounds of ore, 
and move an equal volume of barren rock to 
reach ore. A gold mine, to recover a pound of 
gold, may treat 80,000 to 100,000 pounds of 
ore, Disposal of waste products is a continu- 
ing problem. In some operations there can 
result improvement to the initial environ- 
ment, except in the opinion of the purist na- 
turalist, who sees disaster in any disturbance 
of the pristine pattern. In other operations 
some waste is put to beneficial use, or re- 
turned underground, but the net effect is 
some degradation. The total for all mining 
operations may be only a fraction of one 
percent of the degradation effected by such 
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things as the nation’s highway construction 
or home-building, and the effect of some 
mines on the ecological part of the environ- 
ment may be less than a single automobile’s 
lifetime destruction of birds, rodents, and 
insects. 

The mining industry has long practiced 
conservation, at least that part of it con- 
cerned with blending low-grade ore, not us- 
able or profitable alone, with higher grade 
ore, to produce more usable materials in the 
long run. It must be noted, here, that any 
unnecessary tax, royalty, or environmental 
increment added to the cost of producing low 
grade ore contributes to the economic pos- 
sibility that some minerals may be left for- 
ever, unmined. A guide line was stated in 
1908 by a great conservationist, President 
Teddy Roosevelt, in a letter to a mining en- 
gineer, “No effort should be made to limit the 
wise and proper development of these re- 
sources; every effort should be made to pre- 
vent destruction, to reduce waste, and to 
distribute the enjoyment of our natural 
wealth in such a way as to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest time.” The mining industry's con- 
tribution to that greatest good will be es- 
sayed later in this report. 

Our industry has not been blameless by 
any means, during the year in which en- 
vironmental problems have been developing, 
but, now, from mining areas in every state 
come announcements of plans to correct and 
minimize damage to the environment, with 
special regard to water, land, and air. 


WATER 


Problems created by some eastern coal 
mines, with acid mine waters, have tarnished 
the image of all mines, although similar con- 
ditions are relatively rare in the west. Mine- 
water problems exist. It might be noted that 
some mine waters are harmless, others less 
harmful than permissible discharges of mu- 
nicipalities, that some mines develop and 
provide water which otherwise would not be 
developed, and that water can be more harm- 
ful to a mine than the mine to the water. 

The Bureau of Mines has reported that 
nationally the amount of water used by the 
mineral industry comprises only two percent 
of that used by all industries, and has noted 
that water used in mining is quite produc- 
tive. In the eleven contiguous western states, 
average gross value of mineral production is 
$3,250 per acre-foot of new water used, or 
100 times as much as from the acre-foot used 
to produce a ton of alfalfa, perhaps valued 
at $30. The water used by the miner is also 
more expensive. The average cost to Nevada's 
mineral industry is over $32 per acre-foot, 
far above the agricultural economic range of 
$3 to $6. That causes the miner to recirculate 
water wherever and as often as possible. 
Nevada's Carlin gold mine, for instance, dis- 
charges no water, and the only loss is to 
evaporation. Where water is discharged, it is 
now closely scrutinized, and when necessary 
treated for minimal ecological damage. For 
example, plans to improve water discharges 
will cost several million at Anaconda, and 
$5.6 million at Homestake. 

LAND 

Through the Mining and Minerals Policy 
Act of 1970, the Congress and the President 
recognized that mineral deposits of economic 
value are relatively rare, have to be mined 
where they are found, and require less surface 
area than most other land uses. The mining 
industry must damage some surface lands, 
but a year ago, one western governor reported 
that the total damage in his state, since 
mining began, was less than that utilized for 
sand and gravel excavations needed for high- 
way construction alone. Among causes of past 
land degradation have been state laws en- 
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couraging some discovery work to be done 
with bulldozers, scarring surfaces, and ac- 
tually wasting work so far as mineral devel- 
opment was concerned. Some improvement 
has been effected by substituting drill holes, 
through recommendations of the industry. 
The industry is not yet united on further 
substitution by filing survey notes or a map 
in lieu of physical discovery work, although 
in at least one state a start is being made 
toward mapping existing mining locations 
About one-half of all states have now adopted 
Land Reclamation Laws. Considerable Fed- 
eral legislation is being proposed, some of it 
unnecessarily restrictive, and potentially dis- 
astrous. Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion recommendations, also, will result in 
many proposals for modification of general 
mining law. Some of those proposals already 
have mining industry endorsement, others 
will not be resisted, but some will require 
analysis when more definitely formulated, 
That Commission has recommended reten- 
tion of a location-patent system to keep 
public lands open for exploration, in the 
public interest. The mining industry has 
long opposed abuses of the intent of present 
mining laws and seeks to cooperate in cor- 
recting them. 
AIR 


Particulate matter is an obvious type of 
air pollution, and all industries are trying to 
reduce or eliminate visual emissions. Smelter 
operators, and some coal burning power 
plants, have special technological problems 
involving modifications for sulphur-dioxide 
emissions. For years methods have been 
sought to convert sulpher-dioxide to ele- 
mental solid sulphur. Present capabiilties 
convert it to sulphuric acid, only partially 
satisfactory because of limited demand. One 
state alone could produce an annual excess 
of almost two million tons of sulphuric acid, 
and storage would be a staggering problem 
and safety hazard. 

Hopeful for the future are many things, 
such as accelerated experiments in hydro- 
metallurgy, a wet process in lieu of smelter 
combustion, and in development of geother- 
mal sources and processes for power genera- 
tion. Both governmental and private agen- 
cies are involved. The Bureau of Mines, for 
instance, is developing a wet process for re- 
covery of mercury, and it seems safe to pre- 
dict a wet process will be developed for cop- 
per. However, there will be an appreciable 
time lag for further engineering, pilot plant 
construction and testing, In the meantime, 
smelters are investing heavily toward reduc- 
ing emissions at existing operations, For 
example, during the last 6 years Phelps Dodge 
has contracted, completed, or programed $42 
million for air pollution. Magma Copper is 
Spending $50 million for a new type of smelt- 
er. It is reported that all industries will 
average something between $4 and $10 bil- 
lion a year for the next five years to help 
solve pollution problems. Smelting capacity 
in this country has been curtailed. Some 
companies are compelled to ship concen- 
trates to foreign smelters, with obvious im- 
pact on domestic employment, tax dollars, 
and balance of payments. 

There is no doubt in the mining industry 
that air standards are being imposed with 
little regard for economic and overall social 
consequences. Some standards have been 
confirmed by the Bureau of Mines as be- 
ing improper conclusions based on unsub- 
stantial data, It should be noted that air 
quality analysis and assessment is a science 
in its infancy. There are many questions to 
be answered, involving not just the quan- 
tity of emissions, but the effects on ecological 
and other environmental increments. To 
help secure some answers, one western state 
mining association last year made a grant 
of more than $545,000 to establish an ‘At- 
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mospheric Analysis Laboratory’ at its state 
university. 


FUTURE MINERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Making present problems more serious are 
predictions about the future. We are na- 
tionally concerned about population growth, 
but in the past 100 years our mineral con- 
sumption increased ten times faster than 
population. In the next 30 years or so, when 
population is expected to double, energy and 
mineral requirements are expected to triple 
and quadruple. We are far from being self 
sufficient in minerals now, sufficient only in 
one metal, molybdenum, and in several non- 
metallics, including coal. A table listing im- 
port percentages of certain mineral com- 
modities is appended hereto. Even gold, still 
& necessary component of reserves in interna- 
tional monetary structures, is in short sup- 
ply for that purpose and others. Our domes- 
tic production of gold is only half of the 
amount needed just for defense and space 
industry requirements and equals only one- 
fourth of our total consumption. We cur- 
rently produce about $25 billion of all pri- 
mary minerals and consume $32 billion a 
year. We are told that the 1971 international 
currency crisis, depreciating our dollar, was 
due to several factors, including a 1970 na- 
tional deficit of $10.7 billion in balance of 
payments. We know that foreign-aid pro- 
grams and defense expenditures abroad, in- 
cluding Vietnam, contribute greatly to the 
deficit in balance of payments, but here are 
figures indicating that $7 billion of $10.7 
billion, two-thirds of the total, is derived 
from our deficiency in minerals. The need 
to discover and develop additional domestic 
mineral deposits is becoming more and more 
critical. Clearly, within our proposals to im- 
prove the environment, we need not cur- 
tail mining production, but to expand our 
minerals and energy technologies, and to cul- 
tivate our mineral potential for greater pro- 
duction. 


GENERAL ECONOMICS 


The real source of any country’s annual 
income and accumulated wealth is its pro- 
ductive resources, and a country’s mines are 
among its greatest resources. It has long been 
acknowledged that a nation which has no 
mines has to try to share in the wealth of 
nations which do by establishing a favorable 
balance of trade. 

Two hundred years ago, Adam Smith took 
issue with French economists who said that 
all wealth originated only with the proprie- 
tors and laborers of the land, that manufac- 
turers and merchants added nothing be- 
cause they added only a value equal to what 
they consumed in so doing. Smith did write 
that the theory was “the nearest approxima- 
tion to the truth that has yet been published 
on the subject of political economy”, and 
elsewhere he wrote that the most productive 
use for capital was in “lands, mines, and 
fisheries". That doctrine of the French 
Physiocrats is considered too limiting by 
present economists, even as Smith thought, 
but we are inclined to forget the funda- 
mental economic fact that the source of all 
wealth still originates from the earth, as 
basic food, fiber, or minerals. Those raw ma- 
terials provide the foundation for man’s sub- 
sequent ingenuity and labor, the foundation 
for adding additional values, the foundation 
for a nation’s total economy. If the mining 
industry did not exist, we would have to use 
our collective efforts to try to create it. Only 
the production of food is more important 
than the production of minerals, and any 
farmer, without the products of the mineral 
industry, would have difficulty supplying even 
the needs of his own family. 

NATIONAL WEALTH 

National income has been likened to an 

annual stream which flows into and through 
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the pool of national wealth, where some of 
it accumulates for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. It is not just this year’s mineral 
production which contributes to our pres- 
ent high standard of living, but all the min- 
eral production compounded through the 
years of our history. This generation’s homes, 
highways, hospitals, and schools are avail- 
able today partly because of the capital gen- 
erated by the mining camps of yesteryears, 
in the Mother Lode country, the Klondike, 
at the Comstock, Tombstone, Goldfield, 
Leadville, Cripple Creek, and a thousand oth- 
ers, most of them less glamorous and less 
productive, but contributors to today’s 
standard of living. 


KEYNES 


In support, let us quote some writing of 
the “Messiah” of today’s economists, John 
Maynard Keynes. He determined that the era 
which initiated tremendous increases in 
standards of living for civilized man began 
in the sixteenth century, with accumula- 
tion of capital, from gold and silver mined 
in the New World and brought to the Old. 
Without dwelling on morality, it is only 
incidental that the gold and silver he will 
specifically describe was not mined by the 
English, who reaped the benefit, but was 
stolen by them from Spaniards, who stole it 
from the Incas and Aztecs, who may well have 
stolen some of it from other Indians, who 
did the mining. Keynes wrote this in 1930: 

“The value of Great Britain’s foreign in- 
vestments today is estimated at about 4 Bil- 
lion Pounds. This yields us an income at the 
rate of about 6% percent. Half of this we 
bring home and enjoy; the other half, name- 
ly, 314 percent, we leave to accumulate abroad 
at compound interest. Something of this 
sort has now been going on for about 350 
years. For I trace the beginnings of British 
foreign investment to the treasure which 
Drake stole from Spain in 1580. In that year 
he returned to England bringing with him 
the prodigious spoils of the ‘Golden Hind’. 
Queen Elizabeth was a considerable share- 
holder in the syndicate which had financed 
the expedition. Out of her share she paid 
off the whole of Engiand’s foreign debt, bal- 
anced her Budget, and found herself with 
about 40,000 Pounds in hand. This she in- 
vested in the Levant Company—which pros- 
pered. Out of the profits of the Levant Com- 
pany, the East India Company was founded; 
and the profits of this great enterprise were 
the foundation of England's subsequent for- 
eign investment. Now it happens that 40,000 
Pounds accumulating at 3144 percent com- 
pound interest approximately corresponds to 
the actual volume of England’s foreign in- 
vestments at various dates, and would ac- 
tually amount today to the total of 4 Billion 
Pounds which I have already quoted as be- 
ing what our foreign investments now are. 
Thus, every Pound which Drake brought 
home in 1580 has now become One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds. Such is the power of com- 
pound interest!” Perhaps an United States 
economist will sometime venture an apprais- 
al of the current value of our past mineral 
production. Meanwhile, we want to make a 
couple of points about the present. 


MINING DOLLAR VERSUS TOURIST DOLLAR 


In our states we are concerned with pro- 
moting tourism, with its obvious economic 
benefits. Without depreciating the tourist 
dollar, we might compare it with the mining 
dollar. When a resident of one city in a 
state spends a dollar in another city in that 
state, the total number of dollars in the 
state remains the same. It is good to have 
dollars circulate, but although the GNP 
may go up a dollar, no dollars have been 
created through the exchange. Similarly, 
when a resident of one state spends a dollar in 
another state, one state has gained and the 
other has lost a dollar, but the nation has no 
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more dollars than it had. But, if a dollar's 
worth of gold is mined from the ground, 
the nation is a dollar richer, and similarly 
with other metals and minerals. 

Anticipating that the preceding paragraph 
would not go unchallenged, the council sub- 
mitted it for criticism to more knowledge- 
able authorities. The only adverse comment 
we have is from the senior economist of a 
Federal Reserve Bank, who said, “Bringing 
in people to see and enjoy the beauty of 
nature—tourism—would be classed as pro- 
ductive enterprise”. We have previously ac- 
knowledged that all productive labor helps 
build the wealth of nations, but also that 
such labor must have a foundation on which 
to build. We believe our statement about the 
dollars involved is valid, but we are mindful 
of a comment attributed to Baron Roth- 
schild, who said, “I only know two men who 
really understand money”, and then added, 
“Unfortunately, they disagree”. 


TAX BENEFITS TO PUBLIC 


One other point is prompted by a rash 
statement made at a public hearing last 
year, to-wit: “The timber interests get the 
timber, the grazing interests get the grazing, 
the mining interests get the minerals and 
the general public gets nothing”. There are 
several obvious things which the public gets 
from , Such as raw materials needed 
in almost everything we use, plus jobs, not 
only in mining but in other industries which 
mining makes possible, and the injection of 
new money, with accumulation of capital to 
help sustain the economy, but there is one 
additional great benefit to the public, which, 
apparently, has not been expounded before. 

It is often overlooked that the public is 
a 50% partner in every corporation’s profits, 
through Federal income taxes levied for pub- 
lic p . But, that’s only a nning. 
Add all tax increments, such as production, 

property, payroll, fuel, state, county and 
school district taxes; taxes paid by employees 
and stockholders; pro-rated taxes paid by 
supply and service companies and their em- 
ployees, and the total taxes available for pub- 
lic purposes is much greater than the total 
profit, and for most mining companies is 30 
to 40% of the total value of the production. 
But, more yet. Granting that money in cir- 
culation turns over three or four times a 
year, and there are estimates up to eight, 
& significant conclusion is obvious. Within 
a year after a dollar of new minerals is pro- 
duced, a dollar in taxes has accrued for the 
benefit of the public. That is worth reiter- 
ating. Each dollar of mine production cre- 
ates, within a year, a dollar for the public, 
just through taxes. That happens before 
additional increments for ion, 
manufacturing, assembling, wholesaling, and 
retailing of final products, with innumerable 
taxes levied on pyramiding values all along 
the line. The public is the greatest beneficiary 
of mining operations. 

OPTIMISM 

Miners are, by vocation, optimistic. put- 
ting their faith and their dollars into tomor- 
row. This Council believes that an improved 
environment is both necessary and possible, 
but it also believes that where no substantial, 
immediate, or irreparable hazard or damage 
is involved, that improvement must come in 
an orderly fashion, that the rule of reason 
must prevail, so that in apparently solving 
one problem we do not create others of equal 
magnitude, that consideration must be given 
to preventing local economic disasters, and 
to preclude the national possibility of what 
one news writer has termed an “environ- 
mental recession.” 

THE PROSPECTOR 

Despite all threats to and problems of the 
industry, we can probably predict that large, 
well established, mining companies will sur- 
vive, simply because they have to, because 
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the nation needs them. We can further 
predict that any unnecessary controls will 
cause unnecessary expenditures, with in- 
creased costs, which the public will pay, 
either through higher taxes, higher prices, 
or both. It is the small operator who is most 
vulnerable, the man who lacks either the 
money or talent to cope with innumerable 
problems, but we need to consider him, for 
we need him too, as we also need the present 
non-producer, who may have only his dreams 
and little capital to contribute immediately 
to the nation’s future. The prospector still 
exists. He looks through more knowledgeable 
eyes than did most of his predecessors and 
often uses more sophisticated tools, but his 
dream is still part of the American Dream. 
The mountaineer climbs, “because it is 
there”; the prospector seeks because it might 
be there—or there—or there. To him every 
rock is potentially a new frontier. He still 
hears the voice that whispered in Kipling’s 
poem, “The Explorer” . . . “Something hid- 
den .. . Goand find it . . . Go and look þe- 
hind the Ranges . . . Something lost behind 
the Ranges ... Lost and waiting for you 

. Gol”. . Kipling also quoted his usual 
unmaterial reward, “My price was paid me 
ten times over by my*Maker”, and said of 
the occasional success, “It’s God’s present to 
our nation .. . I've found it and it’s yours.” 
If our environmental fears result in banish- 
ing from our western mountains and deserts 
the prospector with his dream, something 
good and necessary will vanish from our way 
of life. 


CEASE-FIRE IN VIETNAM TO 
EXPLORE PARIS TALKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
distressed by the growing indications 
that there may be extended delays in 
our response to the recent Vietcong 
peace proposal in Paris. Already, by to- 
morrow, the new proposal will be 2 weeks 
old. Inevitably, if Ambassador Bruce 
leaves the talks, there will be delay while 
a new Ambassador prepares to join the 
team. And, there are suggestions that 
the conference report on the draft bill 
may be delayed until after Labor Day or 
beyond, in order to give the President a 
free hand, unfettered by the Mansfield 
amendment, to consider the proposal. 

Meanwhile, the killing in Vietnam 
goes on—25 Americans dead a week, a 
hundred a month, a thousand a year, 
with untold additional casualties for 
Vietnamese civilians. 

To me, it would be unconscionable to 
permit the killing to continue, when at 
last we have a chance to make real prog- 
ress toward peace in the Paris talks. 

I therefore urge the President to seek 
a mutual and immediate cease-fire by 
both sides, pending the outcome of our 
present exploration of the Paris offer. 
In this way, we can accomplish a twin 
goal. We can give the administration 
the time it needs to explore the meaning 
of the Vietcong proposal, and we can end 
the killing while the exploration takes 
place. 

I believe that the recent offer is the 
best opportunity we have had in many 
months to move the Paris peace talks 
off dead center—perhaps the best oppor- 
tunity we have had in the entire 2-year 
history of the talks. The controversy 
over the prisoners has been one of the 
two major issues clearly announced by 
the President as an obstacle to American 
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withdrawal from Vietnam. Now it should 
be clear to everyone that the Vietcong 
offer has brought the issue of the pris- 
oners closer to resolution, and we are 
nearer to peace. 

My own views on our withdrawal are 
clear. To me, the most effective route to 
peace and an end to the killing is for 
the prompt withdrawal of American 
forces from Vietnam—lock, stock, and 
barrel. And I believe that such with- 
drawal should be completed before the 
end of 1971. I therefore share the con- 
cern of the families of the prisoners that 
the President can and should find a way 
to bring the prisoners home at once, now 
that the other side has shifted its posi- 
tion to meet the President’s objections 
on the issue. 

Even on the President’s own terms, 
however, all that now really stands be- 
tween us and complete withdrawal is the 
administration's declared intention to 
carry out the withdrawal in a way 
that insures a “reasonable chance of 
survival” for South Vietnam. Tragical- 
ly, however, the administration contin- 
ues to equate the survival of South Viet- 
nam with the survival of President 
Thieu in this fall’s election. 

Surely, the route to a strong South 
Vietnam for the future is the route of 
fair and free elections, capable of pro- 
ducing a leader with broad support of 
the people. Perhaps that leader will be 
President Thieu, and perhaps not. But 
no policy could be less calculated to pro- 
duce a strong South Vietnam than the 
administration's current policy of ac- 
quiescing in the charade of the rigged 
elections that President Thieu is now 
pursuing to insure his own survival in 
October. 


BEEF PRICES 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
on several occasions called to the at- 
tention of Senators farm price facts 
which clearly show that the finger of 
blame for high foods prices is wrongly 
pointed at the farm-ranch community. 
I feel compelled to speak out once again 
in light of recent statistics comparing 
the cost of beef to such meaningful 
benchmarks as the Consumer Price In- 
dex, earnings of nonagricultural employ- 
ees and per capita disposable income. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing these price comparisons be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, as a representative of 
an agricultural State I am _ well 
acquainted with the problems of 
those upon whom this Nation depends 
for its food. Among the greatest of the 
problems facing our farmers and ranch- 
ers is the general low profitability of 
agriculture. 

Charges that food prices, in particu- 
lar meat prices, are too high are un- 
founded. Just the opposite is the actual 
case as shown by the cost comparisons 
in the table which I have included in the 
RECORD. 

For instance, the farm value, or the 
rancher’s share, of a pound of choice 
beef at retail prices was up 21.9 percent 
in 1971 over the 1960 value of 56.7 cents 
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a pound. But that increase compares with 
a general 35.1 percent increase on all 
items in the Consumer Price Index and 
a 51.6 percent increase in the average 
cost of all consumer services, less rent, 
during the same period of time. 

The table shows that while the Amer- 
ican public is now paying 81.2 percent 
more per capita for goods and services 
other than food, the rise in expenditures 
for food since 1960 has been only 46.1 
percent. 

Mr. President, these comparisons and 
others reflect the serious predicament of 
the Nation’s food producers. They are 
caught in a financial squeeze because 
prices they are receiving for their prod- 
ucts are rising far more slowly than the 
prices they must pay as consumers of 
nonagricultural products. The country 
has been guilty for too long of taking 
our plentiful food supply for granted. 
We expect farmers and ranchers to ac- 
cept a price-wage structure that no other 
such highly productive element of our 
society would abide. If this Nation is to 
be insured a continued abundance of 
high quality foods, public policy must ac- 
cept farm prices that will enable Amer- 
ican food producers to provide the ex- 
pensive chemicals, equipment, labor, and 
supplies modern agriculture must have. 
Otherwise we cannot continue to expect 
the 5 percent of our citizens who are on 
farms to keep the other 95 percent the 
best fed people on earth. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CATTLE, WHOLESALE 
BEEF AND CHOICE BEEF AT RETAIL WITH COSTS OF 
GOODS AND SERVICES, HOURLY EARNINGS, PER CAPITA 
DISPOSABLE INCOME AND OTHER ITEMS 


Price, 
percent, 
or index 


Percent 
change 


Item and year trom 1 


1970 
1971 (March). 

Average price carlot choice steer beef, 
Chicago wholesale—per hundred- 
weight 600-700 pound carcasses: 

1970 

1971 (March) 


Average awe per pound choice beef 
at ion I; 


C= ee ae 
1971 March 


Average cost all consumer services _ 
less rent: 
1960_ 
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Price, 
percent, chan 


item and year orindex from 1 


Average hourly earnings, manufactur- 
ng workers: 
960 


SRS BER 


1970 
1971 (March)__ 
Per ae disposable incom: 


1970 
1971 (1st quarter, annual rate)... * 
Per pr- expenditures for food: 


888 888 2ER 


1971 


January). 
1971 


March). 

1971 (January)... .....--.---- 5 
1971 Qsneh 2 a bes 
Ba pound, rib roast at retail: 
1971 (January). pe 
1971 ree fa 


Price 
I 


No. 333, U.S. Department of Agriculture, July 1963, pp. 261, 
221, 275, 279. ‘ 

‘Livestock and Meat Situation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, March 1971, p. 22; November 1968, p. 26. J 

5 "Livestock and Meat Situation,” U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, May 1971, p. 29. i 

* "National Food Situation,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
May 1971, p. 28. 5 z 

7 “Economic indicators,’ Council of Economic Advisers, De- 
conoi Be, pp. 26, 15; April 1971, pp. 26, 15, 5; December 


+ P. 3. 

* Survey of Current Business,” U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, May 1971, pp. S-8, S-15. eee 

$ “Marketing and Transportation Situation,” U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, August 1970, p. 11, May 1971, p. 2. (Quarter 
figures—seasonally adjusted annual rate.) A 

10 Calculated from per capita disposable income and per capita 
expenditures for goods and services other than food. 

i “National Food Situation,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
May 1971, pp. 9, 12. < EAN 

4 "Estimated Food Prices by Cities,” U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1970; January 1971; March 1971. 


Prepared by National Livestock Feeders Association. 


SAN FRANCISCO SUES FOR 
IMPOUNDED FUNDS 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, two public agencies of the city 
of San Francisco took an extraordinary 
step to try to bring about the release of 
millions of dollars of Federal funds which 
have been impounded for months by 
President Nixon. The city’s redevelop- 
ment agency and its housing authority 
brought suit in Federal court for an or- 
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der directing the release of funds des- 
perately needed by the city to provide 
essential housing for low-income families 
and continue its renewal of the inner 
city. 

For months, I and my Senate col- 
leagues have repeatedly urged the Presi- 
dent to end his callous action in with- 
holding these funds from our Nation’s 
cities. Yet despite the tremendous need 
for these funds, despite the desperate fi- 
nancial condition of our cities, the Pres- 
ident has continued to stand idly by, con- 
tinued to hold this money until it will 
serve his own political gain to release it. 

I regret that the concern in the execu- 
tive branch for our cities has broken 
down to such an extent that those cities 
are now reduced to suing the President. 


But if that is what it takes to get those- 


funds released, then I wish the city of 
San Francisco every success in court. 
The papers filed in support of its com- 
plaint demonstrate quite eloquently the 
dire need for these funds and I commend 
them to the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these documents, together with 
a statement by the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and a resolution of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY 

ANNOUNCING 

AGAINST THE 

STATES 


Mayor JosePH L., ALIOTO 
San Francisco’s LAWSUITS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


At 9:00 a.m. today, the San Francisco Re- 
development Agency and the San Francisco 
Housing Authority simultaneously took an 


unprecedented step to free desperately need- 
ed Federal funds for San Francisco being 
impounded by the Administration in Wash- 
ington. 

Each agency has filed suit against the 
President of the United States; one to force 
the release of $200 million of urban renewal 
funds, and the other to release $150 million 
of public housing funds he has impounded 
for the past several months. 

I have given the suits my strongest en- 
dorsement and support, and have joined as 
a private attorney without compensation in 
the litigation arguing the unconstitution- 
ality of the President’s actions. 

The funds we seek were appropriated by 
Congress to be spent between July 1, 1970 
and June 30, 1971—primarily for housing in 
our crisis-torn cities and primarily for lower- 
income households. These are funds our cities 
sorely need. 

Despite the clear desire of the Congress 
that these funds be spent, the President and 
the Office of Management and Budget refuse 
to release them. 

We believe that this Presidential policy of 
impounding Congressionally-appropriated 
funds is unjust, but as importantly we be- 
lieve it to be unconstitutional—a violation 
of the separation of powers. 

This policy is systematically destroying 
years of effort by private citizens and public 
agencies to rebuild their own neighborhoods 
and to provide adequate housing for low- 
income senior citizens and families. 

This policy is wasting millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ moneys as projects are delayed 
at skyrocketing costs. 

The fate of two enormous and vital sec- 
tions of our City, the Western Addition and 
Hunters Point, are in serious jeopardy. 

And as things stand now, they are in mor- 
tal danger. Western Addition, particularly, 
is funded only through June 30 of this year. 

Redevelopment is absolutely essential to 
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the transformation of those ghettos—and to 
the hopes of thousands of fellow San Fran- 
ciscans for a better way of life. 

Housing for our poor and our senior citi- 
zens is vitally needed. Our Housing Authority 
has over 7,000 applicants waliting for housing. 
Some have been on the waiting list for long- 
er than four years. 

The Administration has turned down 11 
housing projects we have requested with the 
excuse that no money is available. We know, 
however, that $75 million for new construc- 
tion has been impounded in Washington. 
While the Administration sits on these funds, 
thousands of San Franciscans barely exist 
in shabby living quarters on shared pensions 
and in shared misery. 

Moreover, within the boundaries of the 
Western Addition Redevelopment project are 
15,000 people. It involves construction of 
4,092 new housing units and rehabilitation 
of 2,520 units to provide better housing for 
those people. To date 676 new and 699 re- 
habilitated units have been completed or 
are under construction. 

The renewal of the Western Addition and 
Hunters Point encompasses new housing, at 
prices the present residents can afford, to 
replace dilapidated, worn-out, vermin-fested 
shacks and hovels. 

It also means jobs, training programs, new 
schools, parks, churches, playgrounds, child 
eare centers—the amenities that make the 
difference between living and existing. 

Complete new environments for the West- 
ern Addition and Hunters Point—for and 
with their present residents—have been a 
long time in the planning and at last are 
under construction. 

Hundreds of construction workers—the 
majority of them from the minority com- 
munity—are today at work rebuilding the 
Western Addition and Hunters Point. 

Thousands more wait on the sidelines to be 
tapped while the years of promise have just 
turned Into the years of delivery. 

Now these hopes for a better life are threat- 
ened by the refusal of the President and his 
Office of Management and budget to release 
funds so this work can proceed. 

The Western Addition needs $12.8 million 
more in redevelopment money to go ahead on 
schedule this year. So far, it has received only 
a total of $2.4 million this year. 

Hunters Point needs $1.53 million more in 
redevelopment money to go ahead on sched- 
ule this year. 

Further, the Housing Authority simply 
must have the funds to provide housing for 
those persons who have been waiting for so 
long and ever so patiently. We have develop- 
ers ready to build and sites ready for them 
to build on. Now all we need is the money. 

While the Office of Management and Budget 
continues to withhold Congressionally-ap- 
propriated funds, costs continue to skyrocket 
and misery continues to abound. 

Interest charges and direct salaries alone 
total $16,500 per day for redevelopment of 
Western Addition and Hunters Point. 

Apart from the irreparable injury being 
done to the residents of these communities, 
it is strange economics to suggest that the 
public interest dictates withholding appro- 
priated funds when such withholding adds 
millions to the total cost. 

Presently, Western Addition A-2 is funded 
only through June 30, 1971 and while the 
Office of Management and Budget continues 
to withhold funds Western Addition A-2 faces 
shutdown. On May 11, 1971, Floyd Hyde, As- 
sistant Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, wrote to 
the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 
saying “we see no way of honoring your re- 
quest for an additional $1.53 million for 
Hunters Point and $12.8 million for Western 
Addition.” 

Thus, the Redevelopment Agency has 
brought two actions: one to compel the re- 
lease of funds presently withheld; the other 
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to compel the adequate funding of Western 
Addition A-2, 

The Housing Authority has been driver 
to take action to force the release of the $150 
million in funds which the Congress so clear- 
ly felt were urgently needed and which thr 
Administration has so callously withheld. 

Withholding of funds means more delay? 
more dangerous slowdowns, more staff 
reductions, more elimination of jobs and 
social programs, and, indeed, the cruel dis- 
piriting of so many of our citizens who have 
been patient for so long. 

Our citizens, frankly, cannot understand 
the logic of the present freeze of urban re- 
newal and public housing money—particu- 
larly in a time of severe recession and heavy 
unemployment. Fiscally it makes no sense; 
socially it is disastrous. 

In fact, some people of the Western Addi- 
tion and Hunters Point Redevelopment areas 
openly suspect that this freezing of funds is 
a deliberate attempt to dismantle housing 
programs for the disadvantaged that are just 
starting to deliver the goods. 

Some also believe that withholding is an 
attempt to coerce the cities to support reve- 
nue sharing. 

But whatever, the truth, the citizens of 
the Western Addition and Hunters Point 
were pledged new communities, and our sen- 
ior citizens and our poor were pledged ade- 
quate housing many years ago. 

They have planned constructively and la- 
bored cooperatively with the City and the 
Federal Government every inch of the way in 
those arduous endeavors. 

As Mayor, I see it as even more than & 
pledge—I see it as a moral and legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the President of the 
United States. 

For the past few years, I have led several 
drives of metropolitan mayors throughout 
the country to get more money for urban re- 
newal and public housing. 

Those drives haye been very successful 
with Congress. 

Congress has voted increasingly more 
money in response. 

But the President has refused to spend it. 

So it is, as these suits are being filed in 
U.S. District Court in San Francisco this 
morning, I shall be in Washington en route 
to Philadelphia for the annual meeting of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, where we will 
be once more pursuing the unending course 
of struggle for more money for our cities. 

The lives of our cities are too precious to 
do anything less. 


[U.S. District Court for the Northern District 
of California] 


San FRANCISCO REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY YS. 
PRESIDENT RicHaRD M. NIXON, ET AL. 


COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY RELIEF AND 
MANDAMUS 


1. This Court has jurisdiction over the 
within cause under Title 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331, 
1361, and 2201. Venue is based upon Title 28 
U.S.C. § 1391. 

2. Plaintiff San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency (“Agency”) ts a duly authorized pub- 
lic agency of the State of California and 
maintains its principal place of business at 
939 Ellis Street, San Francisco, California. 

3. Plaintiff Agency brings this action on its 
own behalf and on behalf of all other re- 
development agencies throughout the United 
States similarly situated. Such agencies are 
so numerous that it would be impractical to 
bring them all before the Court. There are 
questions of law and fact presented herein 
which are common to the entire class of re- 
development agencies. The claims of Plain- 
tiff Agency herein are typical of the claims 
of the entire class. The Plaintiff Agency will 
fairly and adequately protect the interests 
of this class. Defendants herein have acted 
and refused to act on grounds generally 
applicable to all members of the class. 
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4. Plaintiff Agency plans and carries out 
urban renewal programs, including Project 
R-54, Western Addition A-2, California 
(hereinafter “Western Addition Program"), 
in and for the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, pursuant to the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. §§ 1450, et seq.). The 
Western Addition Program provides for the 
renewal of approximately 243 acres of San 
Francisco property through relocation of the 
occupants of existing structures and rehabil- 
itation and demolition of such structures 
and construction of new housing and com- 
mercial and cultural facilities. Plaintiff 
Agency has completed a substantial part of 
the Western Addition Program and substan- 
tial relocation and demolition remain to be 
effected before rehabilitation and construc- 
tion can be completed. 

5. Defendant Richard M. Nixon (herein- 
after “the President”) is now and has been 
since January 20, 1969, President of the 
United States. 

6. Defendant United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after “HUD”) is the Agency of the United 
States responsible for the allocation and dis- 
tribution of funds for the execution of the 
urban renewal programs referred to In para- 
graph 4 above. 

7. Defendant George Romney is now and 
has been since January 20, 1969, Secretary 
of Defendant HUD. 

8. Defendant Robert H. Baida is now and 

has been since June of 1970, HUD Regional 
Director for the region including San Fran- 
cisco. 
9. Defendant James H. Price is now and 
has been since September 21, 1970, HUD 
Area Director for the area including San 
Francisco. 

10. Defendant Office of Management and 
Budget (hereinafter “OMB”) is the agency 
of the United States responsible for the dis- 
tribution of funds appropriated by Congress. 

11. This action is brought against the above 
named Defendants for acts performed in 
their official capacities under color of law. 

12. Funds for the execution of urban re- 
newal programs, including the Western 
Addition Project, are provided by HUD to 
Plaintiff Agency and the class, pursuant to 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. §§ 1450, 1453(b)). Title 42 U.S.C 
§ 1450 provides as follows: 

“The authorizations, funds, and appro- 
priations available pursuant to sections 1452 
and 1453 of this title shall constitute a fund, 
to be known as the ‘Urban Renewal] Fund’, 
and shall be available for advances, loans, 
and grants to local public agencies for urban 
renewal projects in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this subchapter, and all contracts, 
obligations, assets, and liabilities existing un- 
der or pursuant to said sections prior to 
August 2, 1954, are transferred to said Pund.” 
Title 42 U.S.C. § 1453(b), as amended Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, provides in relevant part: 

“The Secretary [of HUD] may, with the 
approval of the President, contract to make 
grants under this subchapter aggregating 
not to exceed $7,600,000,000, which amount 
shall be increased by $1,400,000,000 on July 1, 
1969, by $1,700,000,000 on July 1, 1970, and 
by $1,500,000,000 on July 1, 1971." 

13. Some time prior to August 11, 1970, the 
Congress voted to enact an Appropriations 
Bill, H.R. 17548, which provided for the ap- 
propriation of one billion, three-hundred and 
fifty million dollars ($1,350,000,000) for 
grants by HUD to local agencies, including 
Plaintiff Agency and the class, for urban re- 
newal programs during fiscal 1971, and sub- 
mitted said Bill to the President. 

14. Or or about August 11, 1970, the Presi- 
dent vetoed said Bill for the stated reason 
that said Bill exceeded his budget request 
and provided for expenditures in an amount 
deemed by the President to be inflationary. 

15. On or about November 24, 1970, the 
House of Representatives enacted another 
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Appropriations Bill, H.R. 19830, which pro- 
vided for an appropriation of one billion, 
two hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,000) 
for urban renewal grants by HUD to local 
agencies, including Plaintiff Agency and the 
class during fiscal 1971. On or about Decem- 
ber 7, 1970, the Senate enacted said Bill 
and submitted it to the President. Congress 
intended by enacting said HR. 19830 to 
insure the distribution by HUD to local 
agencies, including Plaintiff Agency and in 
the class, of funds sufficient to execute urban 
renewal programs. 

16. On or about December 17, 1970, the 
President approved and affixed his signature 
to said Appropriations Bill H.R. 19830 and 
said Bill became the Independent Offices and 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Appropriations Act of 1971, Public Law 
91-556, which provides in relevant part as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that: 

The following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Deviopment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes, namely: 

. . . . . 
URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


For grants for urban renewal, fiscal year 
1971, as an additional amount for urban re- 
newal programs, as authorized by Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1450 et seq.), and section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1452a), $1,200,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation of this Act shall be used 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with commitments for grants aggregating 
more than the total of amounts available 
in the current year from the amounts au- 
thorized for making such commitments 
through June 30, 1967, plus the additional 
amounts appropriated therefor.” 

17. The purpose and effect of said Public 
Law 91-556 and 42 U.S.C. §§ 1450 and 1453(b) 
is to direct and require the President and 
Defendant OMB to transfer to the Urban 
Renewal Fund the sum of one Dillion, two 
hundred million dollars, to be distributed to 
local agencies, including Plaintiff Agency 
and the class, during fiscal 1971. 

18. The United States Constitution, Article 
TI, § 3, imposes on the President and Defend- 
ant OMB the duty to execute the laws, in- 
cluding Public Law 91-556 and 42 U.S.C. 
$$ 1450 and 1453(b). 

19. On or about February 23, 1971, the 
President announced through Defendant 
OMB that he had impounded two hundred 
million dollars ($200,000,000) of said one bil- 
Hon, two hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,- 
000) appropriation and that said two hun- 
dred million dollars ($200,000,000) would not 
be transferred by Defendant OMB to the 
Urban Renewal Fund to be distributed to 
local agencies, including Plaintiff Agency and 
the class. 

20. At all times since the enactment of 
Public Law 91-556 on December 31, 1970, 
the President individually and acting through 
Defendant OMB has continued to withhold 
said two hundred million dollars ($200,000,- 
000) from the Urban Renewal Fund and 
from distribution to local agencies, includ- 
ing Plaintiff Agency and the class, and in so 
impounding said funds has acted wholly 
without legal authority and in violation of 
his express constitutional duty and in viola- 
tion of Plaintiff's right to Due Process of 
Law. 

21. Such impounding of funds also con- 
stitutes an item veto, rewriting duly enacted 
legislation, violating the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers, all in violation of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States and of Plain- 
tiff’s right to Due Process of Law thereunder. 

22. Plaintiff Agency is informed and be- 
lieves, and thereupon alleges, that as a direct 
and proximate result of the impoundment of 
funds described in paragraphs 19 through 21 
above, HUD does not have available funds 
sufficient for the completion of the Western 
Addition Program. 

23. As a direct and proximate result of the 
impoundment of funds described in para- 
graphs 19 through 21 above, Plaintiff Agency 
and the class have been and will continue to 
be gravely injured and prejudiced in that 
the funds necessary for the completion of 
the Western Addition Program and other re- 
development projects by the class have been 
cut off by said impoundment. 

24. Plaintiff Agency and the class have ex- 
hausted all administrative remedies and have 
no adequate remedy at law. 

Wherefore, Plaintiff prays this Court to 
Order, Adjudge and Decree that: 

1. The President individually and acting 
through OMB has impounded funds appro- 
priated to be expended for urban renewal, in 
violation of the President’s constitutional 
duty and in violation of Plaintiff’s right to 
Due Process of Law. 

2. The President individually and acting 
through OMB has impounded funds appro- 
priated to be expended for urban renewal, 
constituting an item veto, violating the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
and of Plaintiff's right to Due Process of Law 
thereunder. 

3. The President and Defendant OMB be 
ordered to release said impounded funds and 
to transfer said appropriations in the amount 
of two hundred million dollars, to the Urban 
‘Renewal Pund, to be distributed by Defend- 
ant HUD in the form of urban renewal grants. 
[U.S. District Court for the Northern District 

of California] 


THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTY oF SAN FRANCISCO VS. PRESIDENT 
Ricuarp M. NIXON, ET AL. 


COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY RELIEF AND 
MANDAMUS 


1. This Court has jurisdiction over the 
within cause under Title 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331, 
1361, and 2201. Venue is based upon Title 28 
U.S.C. § 1391. 

2. Plaintiff Housing Authority of the City 
and County of San Francisco ("Authority") 
is a duly authorized public agency of the 
State of California and maintains its prin- 
cipal place of business at 440 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

3. Plaintiff Authority brings this action on 
its own behalf and on behalf of all other 
housing authorities throughout the United 
States similarly situated and the tenants and 
prospective tenants therein. Such parties are 
so numerous that it would be impractical 
to bring them all before the Court. There 
are questions of law and fact presented herein 
which are common to the entire class of 
housing authorities, their tenants and their 
prospective tenants. The claims of Plain- 
tiff Authority and its present and prospective 
tenants are typical of the claims of the en- 
tire class. The Plaintiff Authority will fairly 
and adequately protect the interests of this 
class. Defendants herein have acted and 
refused to act on grounds generally appli- 
cable to all members of the class. 

4. Plaintiff Authority plans, constructs, 
contracts for, manages and operates all pub- 
lic housing facilities and provides for ten- 
ant services in public housing within the 
City and County of San Francisco, pursuant 
to the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. §§ 1401-1436). 

5. Defendant Richard M. Nixon (herein- 
after “the President”) is now and has been 
since January 20, 1969, President of the 
United States. 
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6. Defendant United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after “HUD") is the Agency of the United 
States responsible for the allocation and dis- 
tribution of funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress of the United States for the construc- 
tion and operation of public housing facil- 
ities and for tenant services referred to in 
paragraph 4 above. 

7. Defendant George Romney is now and 
has been since January 20, 1969, Secretary 
of Defendant HUD. 

8. Defendant Robert H. Baida is now and 
has been since June of 1970, HUD Regional 
Director for the region including San Fran- 
cisco. 

9. Defendant James H. Price is now and 
has been since September 21, 1970, HUD Area 
Director for the area including San Francisco, 

10. Defendant Office of Management and 
Budget (hereinafter “OMB”) is the agency 
of the United States responsible for the dis- 
tribution of funds appropriated by Congress. 

11. This action is brought against the above 
named Defendants for acts performed in their 
official capacities under color of law. 

12. On or about December 31, 1970, the 
President approved and affixed his signature 
to an Appropriations Bill which provided for 
the appropriation of $75,000,000 for tenant 
services and debt service, and $75,000,000 for 
new construction of public housing and said 
bill became the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1970, Public Law 91-609. 

13. The purpose and effect of said Public 
Law 91-609 is to direct and require the Presi- 
dent, HUD, and OMB to transfer during fiscal 
1971 the sum of $150,000,000 to local public 
housing authorities, including Plaintiff Au- 
thority and the class for additional con- 
struction, debt service and tenant services 
for the benefit of present and prospective 
tenants of public housing. 

14. That unless said funds are released by 
said defendants present tenants of housing 
authorities are damaged by failure to receive 


proper tenant services and adequate debt 


service to assure maintenance of the low 
rental character of public housing. 

15. That unless said defendants release said 
funds, prospective tenants of public housing, 
including those now on waiting lists, will be 
irreparably damaged because the result will 
be to prevent plaintiff Authority and the 
class from going forward with their total 
development programs for public housing. 

16. The President and Defendant OMB have 
the duty to execute the laws, including Pub- 
lic Law 91-609. 

17. All that is needed to free said $150,- 
000,000 for public housing construction, debt 
service and tenant service is for defendant 
Romney to request defendant OMB to re- 
lease these funds and plaintiff is informed 
and believes and thereupon alleges that said 
inaction is the result of the direction of the 
President and is with his knowledge and 
consent. 

18. At all times since the enactment of 
Public Law 91-609 on December 31, 1970, the 
President individually and acting through 
Defendants OMB, HUD and Romney has con- 
tinued to withhold said one hundred fifty 
million dollars ($150,000,000) from distribu- 
tion to local authorities, including Plaintiff 
Authority and the class, and in so impound- 
ing said funds has acted wholly without legal 
authority and in violation of his express con- 
stitutional duty and in violation of Plain- 
tiff’s right to Due Process of Law. 

19. Such impounding of funds also con- 
stitutes an item veto, rewriting duly enacted 
legislation, violating the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers, all in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of Plain- 
tiff's right to Due Process of Law thereunder. 

20. Plaintiff Authority is informed and be- 
lieves, and thereupon alleges, that as a direct 
and proximate result of the withholding of 
funds described in paragraphs 17 and 18 
above, HUD does not have sufficient funds 
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available for the construction of new public 
housing, tenant services and debt service, 

21. As a direct and proximate result of the 
withholding of funds described in paragraphs 
17 and 18 above, Plaintiff Authority and the 
class have been and will continue to be 
gravely injured and prejudiced in that the 
funds necessary for the completion of public 
housing programs, for the provision of tenant 
services and for debt service have been cut off 
by withholding of funds. Present and pros- 
pective tenants of Plaintiff's class also are 
thereby gravely injured and prejudiced. 

2. Plaintiff Authority and the class and 
tenants and prospective tenants have ex- 
hausted all administrative remedies and have 
no adequate remedy at law. 

Wherefore, Plaintiff prays this Court to 
Order, Adjudge and Decree that: 

1. The President individually and acting 
through OMB has impounded funds appro- 
priated to be expended for public housing, in 
violation of the President's constitutional 
duty and in violation of Plaintiff's right to 
Due Process of Law thereunder. 

2. The President individually and acting 
through the other defendants herein has im- 
pounded funds appropriated to be expended 
for public housing, constituting an item veto, 
violating the doctrine of separation of powers, 
and in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and of Plaintiff’s right to Due 
Process of Law thereunder. 

3. The President and the other Defendants 
be ordered to release said impounded funds 
and to transfer said appropriations in the 
amount of one hundred fifty million dollars 
to be distributed by Defendant HUD for new 
construction of public housing, for tenant 
service and for debt service as was provided 
for by Congress in Public Law 91-609. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of California] 


SAN FRANCISCO REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY VS. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, ET AL. 


COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY RELIEF AND 
MANDAMUS 


1. This Court has jurisdiction over the 
within cause under Title 28, United States 
Code, Sections 1331, 1361, and 2201. Venue is 
based upon Title 28, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1391. 

2. Plaintiff, San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency (hereinafter “Agency”), is an agency 
of the State of California which plans and 
carries out urban renewal programs in and 
for the City and County of San Francisco. 

3. Defendant United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after “HUD”) is the federal agency respon- 
sible for funding the programs planned and 
executed by the Agency, as appears more 
fully below. Defendant George Romney is 
now and has been since January 20, 1969, 
Secretary of HUD. Defendant Robert H. Baida 
is now and has been since June 1970, HUD 
Regional Director for the region including 
San Francisco. Defendant James H. Price is 
now and has been since September 21, 1970, 
HUD Area Director for the area including 
San Francisco. 

4. In April of 1964 the Agency submitted to 
Defendant HUD a program for the redevel- 
opment of San Francisco's Project R-54, 
Western Addition A-2, California (herein- 
after “Western Addition Program"). This 
program provided for several hundred units 
oi housing for low and moderate income 
families, said housing to be funded by HUD. 

5. Following enactment by the voters of 
California of Proposition 14, in November 
1964, HUD approval of the Western Addition 
Program was withheld on the basis of the 
Agency's prospective inability to offer non- 
discriminatory housing under said Proposi- 
tion 14. 

6. In June of 1966, shortly after the Su- 
preme Court of the State of California de- 
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clared Proposition 14 unconstitutional, HUD 
approved the Agency's loan and grant ap- 
plication and requested that the Agency re- 
examine the housing needs and resources set 
forth in the Western Addition Program. 

7. The Agency complied with HUD's re- 
quest and filed with HUD on August 10, 1967, 
an updated relocation report with respect to 
the Western Addition Program. 

8. HUD did not formally express its satis- 
faction vel non with the updated relocation 
report, but continued to provide the Agency 
with funds under the loan and grant con- 
tract. 

9. On March 27, 1968, an action was brought 
in the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California, Civil No. 
49053 WTS, requesting a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the Western Addition Program 
on the basis of the failure of Defendant 
Romney’s predecessor in office to express his 
satisfaction vel non with the August 10, 1967 
report on the Western Addition Program. 

10. On July 29, 1968, Robert Pitts, the 
predecessor in office of Defendant Balda, ap- 
proved the Western Addition Program sub- 
ject to four conditions. Two of these con- 
ditions were: (1) The availability and utili- 
zation of relocation aids under the then 
pending Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 and related appropriation bills; 
and (2) the further implementation of 
HUD-subsidized housing programs, beyond 
the several hundred housing units of such 
housing provided for in the programs which 
the Agency submitted to HUD. 

11. HUD and its officers and administra- 
tors were fully aware and understood and 
agreed on July 29, 1968, and thereafter, the 
programs of which the Agency was directed 
to avail itself were to be funded by HUD. 

12. On December 26, 1968, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia entered an injunction in the litiga- 
tion referred to in paragraph 9 above, 
against continued implementation of the 
Western Addition Program on the basis of 
the failure of HUD to express its unqualified 
satisfaction with said program. 

13. On January 24, 1969, the Agency sub- 
mitted to HUD an additional proposal for 
the Western Addition Program specifying 
the steps which had been taken by the 
Agency in compliance with the four con- 
ditions imposed by HUD. This report (here- 
after “Amended Western Addition Pro- 
gram”) provided for the construction of 2914 
units of housing for low and moderate in- 
come families. HUD was to provide funds for 
such 2914 units as construction sites were 
made available. HUD found that the utiliza- 
tion of new legislation for the construction 
of said 2914 units, according to said sched- 
ule, fulfilled two of the conditions it had 
imposed on July 29, 1968, and that in fact 
all four of such conditions had been com- 
plied with or were no longer applicable. 

14. HUD understood and agreed in fact 
that HUD was obligated to provide, according 
to the schedule set forth in paragraph 13 
above, the funds for said 2914 units of hous- 
ing. 
15. On February 7, 1969, Robert Pitts, pred- 
ecessor in office of Defendant Baida, reaf- 
firmed HUD’s commitment to provide funds 
for said 2914 units of housing according to 
said schedule. Mr. Pitts testified under oath, 
on behalf of Defendant HUD, that Defend- 
ant HUD has assured that funds would be 
provided for the projects proposed for the 
Western Addition development, including 
2914 units of housing. 

16. On or about January 31, 1969, HUD 
and the Agency moved the Court in Civil No. 
49053 WTS, to dissolve the injunction re- 
ferred to in paragraph 12 above on the 
ground that the HUD imposed conditions 
had been satisfied and that the Amended 
Western Addition Program should be allowed 
to go forward toward the completion of the 
2914 units of housing referred to above. 

17. On March 5, 1969, the Court dissolved 
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the injunction referred to in paragraph 12 
above on the ground that the HUD imposed 
conditions had been satisfied and on the 
further ground that the public interest 
would be served by implementation of the 
Amended Western Addition Program. 

18. In reliance upon the above-described 
HUD commitment to provide funds for the 
construction of new housing in the Western 
Addition Project and by way of discharging 
its obligations under the Western Addition 

as amended, the Agency has con- 
tinued and now continues to assist the resi- 
dents of said A-2 project area to relocate 
elsewhere, to solicit proposals from prospec- 
tive sponsors for such units of new housing 
as have not yet begun construction, and to 
submit applications to HUD for the con- 
struction of said units of housing. 

19. On July 15, 1970, the Plaintiffs in the 
lawsuit referred to in paragraph 9 above 
again sought a preliminary injunction 
against continued implementation of the 
Amended Western Addition Program. 

20. On July 30, 1970, HUD reaffirmed its 
satisfaction with the Amended Western Ad- 
dition Program. Barbara Bell, as the Director 
of the Relocation Division of the HUD Re- 
gional Office in San Francisco, testified in an 
affidavit that HUD was satisfied with the 
Amended Western Addition e 

21. On December 3, 1970, the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California denied the motion for preliminary 
injunction referred to in paragraph 19 above, 
making note of HUD’s continual expressions 
of satisfaction with the Amended Western 
Addition Program. 

22. On December 11, 1970, reconsideration 
of the decision referred to in paragraph 21 
above was again sought. 

23. On February 12, 1971, the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California ordered HUD to report to that 
Court its findings with respect to a review 
of the Amended Western Addition Program 
which HUD had commenced pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. Section 1455(c) (3). On April 1, 1971, 
HUD filed with the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California, 
in Civil Action No. 49053 WTS, its report to 
the Court. HUD stated in said report that 
with respect to the 2,583 of the units of 
subsidized housing for which it had agreed to 
provide timely funding, funds for 1,711 of 
such units were doubtful. HUD repudiated 
its obligation to fund said 1,711 units as 
sites became available and stated that HUD's 
allocation for assisted housing units would 
not enable the Agency to produce housing 
at the rate originally projected by the 
Agency and agreed to by HUD in the 
Amended Western Addition Program. HUD 
also repudiated its obligation to provide 
timely funding for 330 units of public hous- 
ing under the Amended Western Addition 
Program. 

24. Plaintiff is, and at all times mentioned 
herein was, ready, willing, and able to dis- 
charge all of its obligations under the 
Amended Western Addition Program. 

25. The Plaintiff has exhausted its ad- 
ministrative remedies and has no adequate 
remedy at law. 

WHEREFORE: Plaintiff prays this Court 
to Order, Adjudge, and Decree: 

1. That Defendant HUD is obligated to 
provide funding for the construction of 2,041 
nord of low and moderate income housing; 
an 

2. Such other and further relief as may 
be just and proper. 

IMPOUNDED FUNDS AND NEED FOR FULL 
FUNDING 

Resolution adopted by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, June 16, 1971, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Whereas, the Congress has responded to 
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the needs of the nation’s cities by making 
available certain funds for a number of im- 
portant urban programs, such as urban re- 
newal, water and sewer, public housing and 
mass transit; and 

Whereas, the President's action in im- 
pounding nearly $800 million in fuuds for 
these four programs for fiscal year 1971 has 
had disastrous consequences for the viability 
of the programs nation-wide; and 

Whereas, the President has indicated his 
intention to impound over $200 million in 
available contract authority for the public 
housing program in fiscal year 1972; and 

Whereas, the United States Conference of 
Mayors has repeatedly called upon the Presi- 
dent to release these vital funds; and 

Whereas, the President has refused to 
request and the Congress has failed to enact 
appropriations for the full authorizations 
available for a wide range of other critical 
urban programs; and 

Whereas, the Redevelopment Agency and 
the Housing Authority of the City and Coun- 
ty of San Francisco, by filing appropriate class 
actions in law and in equity, have raised the 
serious questions of the constitutionality of 
Presidential impounding of appropriated 
funds and line item veto; and 

Whereas, existing contract obligations to 
various cities and Federal agencies are based 
upon reliance on funding as determined sole- 
ly by action of the United States Congress; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors again calls upon the President 
to respond to the urgent needs of our cities 
by releasing the impounded urban funds; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Conference calls upon 
the President to request and the Congress 
to approve full funding for the many critical- 
ly important urban programs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Conference endorses in 
principle the issues raised by the class action 
brought by the Redevelopment Agency and 
the Housing Authority of the City and Coun- 
ty of San Francisco and recommends to Re- 
development Agencies and Housing Authori- 
ties throughout the nation that they in- 
vestigate the feasibility, where appropriate, 
of joining in the said class action as co- 
plaintiffs. 


NATIONAL GROWTH POLICIES 
NEEDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American people have traditionally 
looked with great pride at the unparal- 
leled growth of their Nation. Growth in 
population and growth in industrial and 
agricultural output have been the essen- 
tial ingredients in the process of develop- 
ing and building this Nation. 

But as America now prepares for its bi- 
centennial less than 30 years before the 
year 2000, we are faced with the specter 
of a great nation being strangled and 
thrown into social and economic chaos by 
its own unplanned and largely unre- 
stricted growth patterns. 

The Census Bureau estimates that 
there will likely be between 275 and 300 
million Americans in the year 2000. 

The 12 major urban areas of the 
United States are expected to account for 
almost 85 percent of the net population 
increase over the next 30 years. The seven 
metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco Bay, De- 
troit, Miami, and Washington will be in- 
creasing their population by at least 3 
million persons during the final years of 
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this century. These seven areas will alone 
account for over one-third of the net 
population growth. 

Mr. President, the blessings of growth 
will soon become the nightmares of en- 
vironmental pollution, human suffering, 
and great fiscal waste unless Congress 
and the executive branch begin to formu- 
late realistic alternatives to the present 
uncontrolled urban and metropolitan 
growth patterns. 

In an article, written in January 1970 
for Urban Land magazine, entitled “Is 
Dispersal the Answer to Urban Over- 
growth?” Mr. Jerome Pickard, an expert 
in the area of urban land use, reviews 
some of the alternatives to overgrown 
and overcrowded cities. The two options 
which he discusses in depth include re- 
gional economic decentralization which 
encourages the growth of small centers 
and the development of new towns to 
further absorb new population growth. 

Dr. Pickard also outlines a model for 
new community development based on a 
30 million population growth over the 
next 30 years. He plans for 272 new 
communities with an average of 110,000 
people although he also envisions much 
smaller “modular” communities. Since 
1947 there have been only 63 large de- 
velopments and new communities, ac- 
cording to a HUD survey. 

In the past, when market and trans- 
portation factors were the main deter- 
minants of the site of a new town, the 
social, political, and cultural needs of the 
community were rarely given adequate 
consideration. 

I strongly agree with Dr, Pickard’s 
evaluation that both private and public 
bodies must now be concerned with all 
aspects of life in any newly planned 
communities. 

Mr. President, Congress has a mandate 
under title IX of the Agricultural Act of 
1970 to plan for a “sound balance be- 
tween rural and urban America.” As 
chairman of the Rural Development 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I am working to- 
ward the goals of this title in formulat- 
ing specific legislation in the area of 
national growth policies. 

A national plan for population distri- 
bution as suggested by Dr. Pickard will 
not provide a total cure for the problems 
of the cities. But it will begin to fill a 
great vacuum caused by a lack of ration- 
ality and planning in the area of urban 
and rural development and growth. Once 
plans have been formulated it will be up 
to both Congress and the executive 
branch to provide the necessary incen- 
tives and leadership to make them work. 

Mr. President, the future quality of 
life in America can no longer be guar- 
anteed by a continuation of our laissez 
faire attitude toward how and where this 
country grows and expands. 

I refuse to sit back and watch un- 
planned national growth devour the very 
benefits it gives birth to. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Pick- 
ard’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From Urban Land magazine, January 1970] 


Is DISPERSAL THE ANSWER TO URBAN 
OVERGROWTH? 


(By Jerome P. Pickard) 
(Nore.—Figures referred to not printed in 
the RECORD.) 
PART I. PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1970-2000 


Historical growth of U.S. population 


The population of the United States 
reached 200 million in November, 1967. The 
100 million mark was passed in 1915.1 Thus 
the population of the United States doubled 
in 52 years. However, the doubling period was 
shorter in earlier years of the Republic: 35 
years (from 1880 to 1915), and only 28 years 
(from 1852 to 1880) despite the Civil War. 
Table 1 shows the doubling periods of U.S. 
population since 1805. 

Looking to the future, uncertainty is the 
only certain element. To approximate the 
next doubling period, we could assume that 
it would be 17 years longer than the most 
recent one, establishing the year 2036 for the 
population of the U.S. to reach 400 million. 

This lengthening progression of doubling 
periods implies a reduction in the annual 
population growth rate, which averaged 3 
percent annually in the pre-Civil War period; 
dropped to 244 percent annually in the mid- 
19th century and to 2 percent annually in 
the period 1880 to 1915. During the most 
recent doubling period, the mean annual 
growth rate averaged 1.3 percent, but this 
varied greatly (1.4 percent in 1926; 0.6 per- 
cent in 1933; 1.85 percent in 1947; 1.8 per- 
cent in 1956; 1.1 percent in 1967). The 
long-term trend suggests that the growth rate 
in the next few decades could be above 1.0 
percent annually; dropping to about 1 per- 
cent annually by 2000 and below that level 
afterwards. 


Increased urbanization 


There is some evidence that with increas- 
ing urbanization, population growth rates 
diminish. Both in North America and Eu- 
rope, experience indicates a general correla- 
tion. Recent U.S. data on fertility and num- 
bers of children under 5 per 1000 women 
aged 25-29 reveal a significant differential 
between metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas—in 1968 the national average showed 
a differential of 11 percent more children in 
non-metropolitan areas for this age group 
of women, who are in the peak of childbear- 
ing years.2 

The differences between central cities and 
suburban rings are even more pronounced: 
the national average showed 21 percent more 
children in the suburban areas. This may be 
caused by the fac* that suburban areas have 
attracted families with children. 

In every instance the more “urban” seg- 
ment of our population had a lower observed 
fertility rate. 

Fertility trends 

Many factors, both voluntary and involun- 
tary, appear to govern the establishment of 
families and population growth through both 
natural increase and migration. It becomes 
somewhat conjectural to extend trends any 
great distance forward in time, since an ex- 
amination of past performance of fertility 
levels reveals that these have been notably 
different for different cohorts of women. Fer- 
tility in the U.S. declined generally in the 
late 1800s and the early 1900s. 

The lowest fertility was experienced by the 
cohort of women born in the period 1905- 
1910 who were in the peak of childbearing 
years during the great depression of the 
1930s." Subsequent cohorts increased their 
fertility sharply and it now appears that 
women born in the period 1935-1940 will 
have the highest completed fertility of any 
5-year cohort of recent vintage. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Later cohorts are dropping in fertility al- 
though it is too early to say how extensive 
this drop will prove to be. This seesaw of 
fertility rates greatly complicates scientific 
population forecasting. We can only esti- 
mate that, barring any unforeseen catastro- 
phe, the population of the United States in 
2000 will approximate 300,000,000 persons, 
give or take some millions (or perhaps a 
dozen million) more or less. 


PART Il. FUTURE GEOGRAPHIC PATTERNS OF U.S. 
POPULATION GROWTH—1970—2000 


Originally, the United States consisted of 
an Atlantic Seaboard strip with a predomi- 
nantly agrarian population distributed from 
Maine to Georgia. From the mid-19th cen- 
tury onward, the opening up of the Far 
West and the large-scale immigration from 
Europe accompanied by the industrialization 
of the older settled regions in the North led 
to concentrations of population and the 
growth of large metropolitan areas. In 1900, 
the North had 62 percent of the national 
population (see Table 2); the South con- 
tained 28 percent, and the West only 6 per- 
cent of the total. 

By 1968, with a national population of 
200 million, these proportions had shifted 
to: North, 52 percent; South, 31 percent; 
and West, 17 percent. The West, with the 
smallest population, has grown most rapidly, 
while the North, with the greatest concen- 
tration of population, has had the slowest 
rate (although the largest amount) of 
growth. 

Table 2 shows the growth of total U.S. 
population by Census Regions over the period 
from 1800 to 1960 (see Figure 1). For pur- 
poses of metropolitan and urban region 
study, these regions are not suitable, be- 
cause the Atlantic Seaboard “Megalopolis” 
has overgrown the boundaries of the North 
and now extends below the Potomac River 
into Virginia. Thus, new regions based on 
metropolitan “zones of influence” were de- 
veloped by the author, and the corresponding 
major regions are shown in Figure 2. Popu- 
lation data in Table 3 refer to these regions, 
and show population trends from 1920 to 
1960, and projections for 1970 and 2000. 

The 1970 Census projection indicates that 
the North (Figure 2) will contain 56 per- 
cent of the U.S. population, the South 27 
percent, and the West 17 percent. In the 
South there are areas of both growth and 
decline; the West is characterized by 
extraordinary population growth; in the 
North population movement is more conser- 
vative than for the Nation as a whole, but 
the North received about one half of the 
population increase in the period 1920-1970 
(47 million of a total of 97 million). 

With the continuation of past trends to 
2000,* the national population will grow dif- 
ferentially with the West advancing to 22 
percent of the total; the South dipping only 
slightly to 26 percent; and the North drop- 
ping to 52 percent of the total. 

It is an open question whether any kind 
of policy can make drastic changes in these 
great national trends of population change. 
In any event every current trend indicates 
that the regions of the West and South are 
likely to have greater population increases, 
relatively, than the major concentrations of 
population in the North. We have assumed 
that this will continue to hold true, at least 
for the next 30 years, in allocating future 
population growth. 


Future growth 


The 30-year projection of population 
growth (conterminous United States) shows 
an increase of 101.4 million for the period 
1970-2000. Projections have been made for 
the 12 large urban regions of the United 
States and for the 37 leading metropolitan 
areas of 1980, and the 30-year growth is 
shown in Table 4 in detail. Figure 3 shows 
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the geographic extent and location of U.S. 
urban regions in 1960 and 2000. 

All urban regions are projected to gain 
population. More than 14 of the counties of 
the United States were still showing popula- 
tion decreases in the 1960-66 period, and it 
should be assumed that the balances of 
major regions outside of these urban regions 
have both areas of population growth and 
areas of decline. Thus, the population 
changes shown for these balances of the 
major region (North, South, West) really are 
net differences between areas of growth and 
decline. 

The 12 major urban regions are projected 
to account for approximately 85 percent of 
the entire net increase in the nation. Indi- 
vidual metropolitan areas vary in the 
amount of growth from 11.6 million pro- 
jected for Los Angeles-Orange-Ventura 
Counties to only 0.2 million projected for 
the Pittsburgh area. 

The great metropolitan belt of the North is 
projected to increase its population by some 
40 million during this period; however, much 
more rapid growth rates are projected for 
the western urban regions and somewhat 
more rapid growth for the southern urban 
regions. 

Seven metropolitan area complexes: Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Bay, Detroit, Miami, and Washington, are to 
increase their population by at least 3 mil- 
lion each in the 30-year period. Just these 
seven areas will account for over one-third 
of net population growth if present trends 
continue. These areas are among the six- 
teen largest in the U.S. now (1969), vary- 
ing from 17 million (New York) to 1.7 mil- 
lion (Miami). Six of the eight largest metro- 
politan areas of 1969 (excluding only Phil- 
adelphia and Boston) are included. 


PART III. MASSIVE GROWTH OF METROPOLISES 
AND FUTURE URBAN GROWTH ALTERNATIVES 


The growth of large metropolises to ever- 
larger sizes has been a world-wide phenom- 
enon of the past two centuries—accom- 
panying the industrial revolution and the 
enormous expansion of world population. 
The United States has been no exception to 
this universal growth; in addition, the wide- 
spread ownership and use of motor vehicles 
has tended to cause the American metropo- 
lis to spread horizontally at a staggering rate. 
Between 1920 and 1970, just the seven large 
urbanized areas forming the cores of the 
metropolitan growth areas listed on page 6 
increased their geographic extent from under 
2,000 square miles to approximately 9,000 
square miles. According to our growth 
projections, these seven urbanized areas will 
double in the next 30 years to reach approx- 
imately 18,000 square miles.* 

The dimensions of future urban masses 
are almost unbelievable: both Los Angeles 
and the New York Region are projected to 
have urbanization approaching 5,000 square 
miles each; Chicago and the San Francisco 
Bay area each about 2,000 square miles; with 
Detroit, Southeast Florida, and Washington 
ranging from 1,500 to 1,900 square miles 
each. In addition, seven other metropolises 
will easily surpass 1,000 square miles. (See 
Table 6.) 


NEW TOWNS AND COMMUNITIES 


Only two basic approaches have been pro- 
posed to “cure” problems of urban over- 
growth: (1) regional economic decentraliza- 
tion with the deliberate encouragement of 
the growth of smaller centers in preference 
to the large metropolises; and (2) satellite 
“new town” development in the metropoli- 
tan region to absorb new growth. 

New town planning started in Britain at 
the turn of the century, under the leader- 
ship of Ebenezer Howard. The actual devel- 
opment of new towns has progressed further 
in the United Kingdom than in any other 
nation. The purposes, planning, achieve- 
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ments, and problems of these new towns are 
amply documented in a recent British 
volume.’ 

The transfer of new town ideas to the 
United States took place in the 1920s; 
planned developments, however, tended to be 
relatively small in scale. No large “new 
towns” were built in the United States until 
after World War II. Some American develop- 
ments and concepts of new communities are 
presented in a recent book, The Community 
Builders 

The USSR, with its centralized state eco- 
nomic planning, adopted economic decen- 
tralization measures in the 1926-39 period 
and deliberately planned to restrict the 
growth of Moscow and Leningrad. During the 
past 15 years, the Soviet Union has launched 
an ever-increasing number of satellite “new 
towns” in locations near larger metropolises, 
Evidently, economic decentralization alone 
proved insufficient to “cure” urban growth 
problems, especially those of Moscow. 

The actual planning and development of 
new communities has spread to at least fifty 
countries and may now be considered a 
world-wide movement, occurring in every 
continent and in less developed as well as 
highly-developed nations. The greatest num- 
bers of planned new communities are found 
in the more urbanized nations. 


New communities in the United States 


A recent list of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development enumerates 63 
new communities or large developments com- 
pleted or under construction in the United 
States since 1947.8 A study of the distribu- 
tion of these communities shows that 2 are 
in Hawaii; 31 in the West; 12 in the South; 
and 18 in the North (regions as shown in 
Figure 2). In terms of size, 35 were to have 
50,000 population or more and 28 were to be 
of smaller size. The majority of the new 
communities (49) are located in metropoli- 
tan areas. Although many communities are 
predominantly residential and commuting 
in character, some are more independent, 
either containing extensive industrial de- 
velopments and other sources of employ- 
ment or depending largely on retirement in- 
come, 

Possible distribution pattern 


One possible pattern for new community 
development in the United States is out- 
lined in Table 5. The 30-year population 
growth (Table 4) has been allocated with 
approximately 30 percent of new growth go- 
ing into new communities. Under existing 
economic trends, it is logical to suppose that 
the lion’s share of new communities would 
occur in urban regions or near the greatest 
metropolitan areas. It is precisely in these 
regions of urban concentration that new 
communities are critically needed to combat 
urban sprawl; to protect land, water, and 
air resources; and to provide in a more 
orderly way for large-scale population 
growth. 

On the other hand, it may be desirable to 
disperse population growth away from these 
concentrated urban regions. There needs to 
be some effort to establish new communities 
in outlying regions of the United States and 
in the orbit of smaller metropolitan areas. 
These outlying new communities would prob- 
ably average somewhat smaller in population 
size than those in urban regions. 

Table 5 presents a possible model for the 
geographic distribution of 30 million popu- 
lation growth In new communities in the next 
80 years. This is only a suggestive model of 
distribution and is not to be construed as 
either a definitive plan or a policy statement. 
Under the American entrepreneurial system, 
the actual realization of new communities is 
likely to depend largely on market, economic, 
and organizational factors. Federal Govern- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ment policy has already, of course, leaned in 
the direction of encouragement of new com- 
munity developments; most recently in the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
Title IV. 

Although the growth distribution model 
allocates 30 percent of net national popula- 
tion growth to new communities, the propor- 
tion varies regionally: 23 percent in the 
North; 37 percent in the South; and 32 per- 
cent in the West. These differences are con- 
ditioned by the slower growth rates of North- 
ern areas and their already highly developed 
character; the continued expansion of the 
West; and the extensive resource potentials 
of the South for urban location. In the 
South, there are areas of significant popula- 
tion decline, so that the allocation is prob- 
ably only a little over 30 percent of the gross 
population growth for the future 30-year 
period. 

The average population size of the 272 new 
communities in the model is 110,000—in ur- 
ban regions, 136,000; in outlying regions, 
74,000. “Modular” size categories are used 
(500, 250, 150, 100, 75, and 50 thousand) for 
communities; it is not contemplated that 
each community will be planned for eractly 
that population, but that the group will 
average at that general size level. 

In the North, a large area is engulfed by 
urban regions. This limits the number of 
outlying locations somewhat (see Figures 2 
and 3). Average new community size is 
124,000. 

In the South, levels of urbanization are 
still lagging behind the rest of the Nation, 
though they have advanced rapidly. There 
are abundant resources and many locations 
for development. Only five metropolitan areas 
or complexes exceed 1 million population at 
present. The South has the greatest number 
of potential new communities projected, and 
the smallest average population size (83,000). 

The West is sparsely populated, but has 
concentrated population clusters. There is 
a rapid growth potential, but resources, 
especially water, are selectively located, re- 
stricting the choice of locations. The West 
has the smallest number of new communi- 
ties projected, but the largest average popu- 
lation size (134,000). 

Though many smaller new communities 
may develop, it should be anticipated that 
the largest amount of new community popu- 
lation growth would be accommodated in 
larger communities. Many of the smaller new 
communities have tended to resemble large 
subdivision developments in their planning 
and land use character, though this is not 
necessarily the future pattern. In the less 
urbanized regions of the Nation it is very 
likely that free-standing new communities 
could be developed of smaller size than those 
presented in the model. 


POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


The most extensive statement of future 
growth problems of the U.S., and their im- 
plications for national policies and develop- 
ment planning, is contained in a report of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations.” The Commission recom- 
mends national policies to deal with urban 
growth and has suggested governmental 
structures for policy implementation by the 
Federal and State governments. A study of 
report recommendations reveals how far- 
reaching and broad-ranging such structures 
would need to be. 

Under the best of conditions and govern- 
mental organizations, the population growth 
of the next few decades will be difficult to 
accommodate, particularly if the public de- 
mands that enyironmental conditions not be 
permitted to deteriorate but insists that they 
be somewhat improved over present condi- 
tions. 

In the persistent quest for better urban 
communities, there is need for concern not 
only about the physical plan and environ- 
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ment, but also for the social environment of 
the urban community. Social, political, and 
cultural forces within our society need to be 
considered in the planning of new commu- 
nities equally with economic and market 
forces. Under the American entrepreneurial 
system the actual development of new com- 
munities depends most heavily upon market, 
economic, and organizational factors, Fed- 
eral government policies are leaning strongly 
in the direction of encouraging the develop- 
ment of new communities. Under a partner- 
ship concept, it is appropriate for both the 
sponsoring organization and public bodies 
to be concerned with all aspects of life in 
planned new communities. 

In the future there may be an extremely 
great variety in the size of new com- 
munities—ranging from 5,000 to 500,000 in 
planned population size (embodying com- 
plete physical and social plans)—with di- 
verse land uses blended to achieve the great- 
est livability of the community. 

Urban growth is not new to American 
experience. Unplanned, randomly scattered, 
and unattractive urban developments are 
also no strangers. Stringent efforts, both 
public and private, to improve the physical 
arrangement of land uses, the appearance of 
urban development, and to beautify our cities 
have been manifold and have achieved vary- 
ing degrees of success—in the meantime the 
specter of environmental pollution increases 
both in terms of its absolute level and in our 
awareness of its potentially lethal character. 

The same technology which has created 
problems can, if called upon, solve them. 
The priorities, preferences, and goals relating 
to the character and quality of life in urban 
society need to be coordinated and imple- 
mented. This is an appropriate role for Gov- 
ernment action, but government alone may 
not exercise enough influence or sufficient 
control to achieve the desired ends, Thus, 
the concept of partnership: help should be 
sought from all sources and all types of 
organizations—public, private, quasi-public; 
and from community or individual efforts. 

Perhaps the greatest justification for, and 
potential reward from, the development of 
new communities may be the opportunity to 
establish a superior compatibility between 
new urban development and the natural en- 
vironment—to make our “new cities” more 
ecological and less destructive of the natural 
fabric of life and earth resources than our 
present ones. If Occidental man is to have 
a “second chance” in his stewardship of nat- 
ural resources and the fabric of living orga- 
nisms and energy systems which make con- 
tinued human life on the earth possible, the 
new community could be a significant ele- 
ment in this undertaking. 


HUD SURVEY AND ANALYSIS OF LARGE DEVEL- 
OPMENTS AND NEW COMMUNITIES—COM- 
PLETED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES SINCE 1947 


General 


Tabie 7 is a compilation of large develop- 
ments and new communities in the United 
States. Valuable contributions were made 
by previous studies such as those of House 
and Home, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (Urban and Rural Amer- 
ica; Policies for Future Growth), and Eich- 
ler and Kaplan (The Community Builders). 

All the projects listed were completed or 
under construction between 1947 and 1969. 
While this list of 63 projects is not exhaus- 
tive, it is as complete and up to date as 
possible without undertaking extensive field 
surveys. 

Inclusion in, or exclusion from, this list 
does not constitute an official endorsement, 
or lack thereof, on the part of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. Data on community characteristics 
were gathered only for a sample of 
communities. 
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New communities 


The terms “new community”, “planned 
community”, “new town” or “new city” have 
been used extensively by developers, profes- 
sionals and officials. The concept itself is sub- 
ject to varied interpretations, and its defini- 
tion is extremely elusive: a new community 
is a group of people with a bond of interest, 
a new developed urban area, with a minimum 
dependency on other areas and groups. 

Certain criteria are generally applied to 
further define this concept: a new com- 
munity is developed in accordance with an 
overall master plan; it consclously follows 
principles of urban design and preserves and 
enhances the natural environment; it is suf- 
ficiently large to provide social diversity and 
all urban functions necessary to its resi- 
dents; and it has some source of primary 
employment and community revenues. The 
line between a large development and a new 
community depends on the degree to which 
these criteria are met. Since it is not pos- 
sible to assess a development’'s conformity to 
these criteria with any measure of precision, 
and none of the projects listed fully meets 
all criteria, the table does not differentiate 
between them. 

Planning 

The development of most projects listed 
is based on a master plan for the entire 
project area, formulated by the developer 
and his consultants, prior to construction 
and sale. The projects cover a wide range of 
quality in social, economic and physical 
planning, and in urban design and architec- 
ture. 

Most projects listed occupy a single land 
tract, with reasonably regular boundaries 
and few inholdings. Because of historic land 
survey practices, project boundaries gen- 
erally disregard natural terrain. Scattered 
tracts developed by the same developer with- 
in an area were not included in the list. 

The approval of the master plan by the 
local government, a usual prerequisite, is 
generally an indication of the conformity of 
the project to the plan for the larger area 
within the jurisdiction of such government, 
or the government’s agreement to incorpo- 
rate it in the plan. 

Construction 


The projects listed were started on land 
with-no or little development initially. Land 
development (streets, sewer and water sys- 
tems), other public facilities, and private 
construction are part of their development 
program. Not included in this list are land 
speculation projects based on lot sale with 
minimal or no development. 
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Community characteristics 


The 63 projects listed are distributed in 18 
states, over one third in California alone, 
and over one half in three states (California, 
Arizona and Florida), reflecting climatic and 
recreational attraction. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the projects are within Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (49 projects in 
25 SMSAs). 

Except for one small mining town, the 
projects listed range in size from 1,200 to 
53,800 acres, and in population projections 
from 4,000 to 270,000 people. The aggregate 
acreage totals 566,300 acres. Excluding three 
projects with indefinite population projec- 
tions, the aggregate ultimate population 
totals 3,474,000 persons in 1,066,800 dwelling 
units, or an average of 3.25 persons per 
dwelling unit, 2.4 dwelling units or 7.8 per- 
sons per gross acre. 

All the projects listed are primarily resi- 
dential. They include to a greatly varying 
extent some provisions for one or more of 
the following urban functions: industry, 
business, shopping, professional services, edu- 
cation, religious worship, recreation, and cul- 
tural activities. 

Of all the projects listed, seven have their 
own government—city or village—and elev- 
en are within municipal boundaries or were 
annexed to a city. A number of the remain- 
ing projects may be expected to eventually 
incorporate and be self-governing. Counties, 
townships, special districts, and citizens’ or- 
ganizations perform some of the necessary 
public functions in the absence of commu- 
nity government. 

With some exceptions (including retirement 
communities) residents in the projects listed 
are mostly middle-income, young to middle 
age, and white. While a certain degree of so- 
cial diversity exists in some communities, the 
majority tend toward homogeneity. Relative- 
ly few low-cost housing units have been built 
in these large developments and commu- 
nities, 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Basic data for this statement and for Ta- 
ble 1 derived from U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957. Table, Series A.1-3, 
“Estimated Population of the United States: 
1790 to 1957,” page 7. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 

*Data published by U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, in Population Characteristics (Series 
P-20, No. 184), “Women by Number of Own 
Children Under 5 Years Old, 1968, and 1967.” 
Washington: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
June 16, 1969. 

3 Based on estimated data published by 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Esti- 
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mates (Series P-25, No. 381, Table A, page 22). 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
December 18, 1967. 

Data indicate the general fertility rate 
for all women of cohort born 1905-1910 was 
2.3 children per woman; for cohort born 
1935-1940 the indicated rate will be about 
3.2 children per woman, 

t Population growth is projected within 
the conterminous United States which, un- 
til 1959, was the national territory of the 
United States; Alaska and Hawaii are not 
included because of their geographic sepa- 
ration from the mainland. 

5 See Pickard, J. P., Dimensions of Metro- 
politanism, and its Appendixes, Tables S-2 
through S-86; A-36 through A-53; and Chap- 
ter X (pp. 89-91). Published in 1967 by ULI— 
the Urban Land Institute. 

* Frederic J. Osborn and Arnold Whittick, 
The New Towns: The Answer to Megalopo- 
lis (Second Edition). London: Leonard Hill, 
1969, 456 pages. 

7? Edward P. Eichler and Marshall Kaplan, 
The Community Builders. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967, 196 pages. 

*U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Community Resources Devel- 
opment Administration, New Communities 
Division, “Survey and Analysis of Large De- 
velopments and New Communities Com- 
pleted or Under Construction in the United 
States since 1947.” [List prepared by David 
D. Brodeur] February, 1969, 7 pages, 

®*In some other instances, a proportion of 
20 percent has been used. The question of 
what proportion of future national popula- 
tion growth should reasonably be allocated 
to new communities needs a good deal more 
study and research. 

1 U.S., Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Urban and Rural Amer- 
tea: Policies for Future Growth, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1968. See espe- 
cially Chapter VI, “Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations,” pages 123-173. 


TABLE 1.—DOUBLING PERIOD OF U.S. POPULATION, 1805. 
2036, SHOWING MEAN ANNUAL GROWTH RATE 


Annual 
growth 


U.S. total 
population 
(millions) 


Doubling 
period 
(years) 


tate 
(percent) 


Projection: 2036-+_.__ 


TABLE 2.—GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BY TABLE 3.—GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF CONTERMINOUS UNITDE 


MAJOR CENSUS REGIONS, 1800-1960 


[Population data in millions} 


North South 
Percent of 


United 
Population States Population 


Percent of 
United 
States Population 


North 


Popula- 
tion 


of United 


STATES, BY MAJOR METROPOLITAN REGIONS, 1920-2000 


[Population data in millions} 


West 


Percent 
Popula- 


Popula- 
tion 


States tion 


63 29.5 
61 37.1 
58 47.32 
56 53.8 
52 78.2 


Note: Major metropolitan regions of the United States are shown on the map (fig. 2). 


1 Definitions of West: In 1800, North Central and South Central regions, In 1850, States west of 


Mississippi River. 


2 West includes Alaska and Hawaii for the period 1900-1960; thus, population adds to total U.S” 


population. 
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TABLE 4.—30-YEAR POPULATION GROWTH PROJECTIONS, UNITED STATES, AND ITS LARGE URBAN REGIONS AND LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS AND COMPLEXES, 1970-2000 


{In millions} 


Population 


30-year 
Estimated 
1970 


Metro; wth 
1976-2000 


itan area, urban region, 
or ma 


r region 


Projected 
2000 


Population 


Metropolitan area, urban region, Estimated Projected 
970 2000 
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Subtotal, metropolitan belt. 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas Ci 
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=| Nereng 


Total, Northern regions 


Miami-Fort Lauderdale t... 
Tampa-St. Petersb 
Orlando-Cape Kenn 


g 


o| mwm || w 
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Peninsular Florida.. 


| 


Southern Piedmont 


] 


Houston-Galveston 1 
Balance of urban region 


[i 


ni| enj eloa] peer 


5. 
2. 
l. 
4. 
3. 
5. 
4. 
0. 
4. 


2 
4 
5 
9 

8 


Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast 


- 


New Orleans 


1 Indicates metropolitan complex, made of more than I metropolitan area: New York, northeast 
New Jersey-Connecticut=New York-northeastern New Jersey standard consolidated area plus 
Fairfield County, Connecticut; Delaware Valley = Philadelphia, Wilmington, Trenton; San Francisco 
Bay =San Francisco-Oakland, San Jose, Vallejo-Napa; others are indicated by names in title. 


Balance of urban region 1.6 


Central Gulf Coast 2.7 


2.2 


1.4 
Balance of urban region.. -4 


North Central Georgia 


Subtotal, urban regions, South 
San Antonio 


Total, southern regions 


Los Angeles-Orange-Ventura Counties! 
Bay! 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Balance of urban region... 
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Puget Sound urban region 
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Total, western regions 


Conterminous U.S. total (48 States and 
District of Columbia) 


2 Boston-Brockton = Boston SEA (Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, and Norfolk Counties) and Brockton 


SEA (Plymouth County). 
3 San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario is official title; consists of 2 counties. 


TABLE 5.—POSSIBLE MODEL OF GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 30,000,000 POPULATION GROWTH IN NEW COMMUNITIES, 1970-2000 


Metropolitan area urban region zone (millions) 


Atlantic seaboard. 


New communities: by population size (thousands) * 


Number total 


Boston region 

New York-northern New Jersey-Connecticut 

Southeastern Pennsylvania-southern New Jersey-northern Dela- 
ware 
Baltimore-Washington region 

Virginia urban corridor... ......... Soe Ska ee N N 
Balance of urban region... .................-...-.-...-...-.. . 


I| ao 


Lower Great Lakes. 


Chicagoland 

Southern Michigan-Toledo 
Northeastern Ohio 
Columbus-Miami Valley. 

Central Indiana 

Niagara frontier-central New York 
Pittsburgh region. 


mwwanon | ©! wwo con} we 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
FSIS SIE +S ae eo eer Spee 


++ | tate +tt 


Total, Northern urban regions and metropolitan zones___.____- 
Outlying northern regions. 


mgo 
On -NN 


Northern regions, total 


Peninsular Florida. 


South Florida__....._......... 
Tampa Bay_._....._. r 
Orlando-Cape Kennedy.. 
Balance of urban region 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.—POSSIBLE MODEL OF GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 30,000,000 POPULATION GROWTH IN NEW COMMUNITIES, 1970-2000—Continued 


N.C. 
population 
rowth, 
1970-2000 


Metropolitan area urban region zone (millions) 


New communities: by population size (thousands) t 


Number total 


Southern Piedmont 

Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast. . 

Central Gulf Coast 

North Central Texas (Dallas-Fort Worth) 
North Central Georgia 

South Central Texas (San Antonio-Austin) 


Total, Southern urban regions. 
Outlying southern regions. 


Southern regions, total 


California urban region: 
Southern California 


Los Angeles-Orange-Ventura- San Bernardino-Riverside- 
ela 


mew 


Central California 


~ 


San Francisco Bay 
Sacramento. 
Balance of urban region 


Metropolitan Arizona 
Puget Sound.. - 
Colorado Piedmont. 

Willamette Valley... 


ee 


Total, western urban regions 
Outlying western regions 


NWO) eRe 


Western regions, total...._......__.. 


United States, grand total 


In urban regions; metropolitan zones 
In outlying regions 


1 Population growth shown in millions is the amount allocated to new communities. For total growth, see table 4. 


TABLE 6.—FUTURE PROJECTED LAND AREA OF LARGEST 
URBANIZED AGGLOMERATIONS, 2000, AND AREA OF 


PREDECESSOR URBANIZED AREAS IN 1970. Urbanized 


agglomeration 


Total land area 


2000 


Percent 
30-year of 


1970 growth increase 


Percent 
: of 
increase 


Total land area 
2000 1970 


30-year 
growth 


Urbanized 
agglomeration 


[Data in square miles] 


(Chicago-N.W. 
Indiana) 
(Kenosha and 


Percent 
of 
increase 


+133 


Total land area 
2000 1970 


30-year 
growth 


+2, 805 


Urbanized 
agglomeration 


1. Los Angeles Basin... 4,921 2,116 
(Los Angeles). 
(San Bernardi 
Riverside)__ 
2. New York-N.E. 
N.J.-Conn_ 


(New York-N.E. 
NJ 


(Ann Arbor) 
(Toledo) 
6. Washington- 
Baltimore 


(Baltimore)... 


). 
(Monmouth-Ocean 
Counties, N.J.)..--.----- 
(Stamford-Nor- 
walk-Bridge- 


(Galveston and 
Texas City). 


(Washington). - 


3. Chicago-Milwaukee_.- 


(Milwaukee). __ 
4, San Francisco Bay___- 
5. Detroit-Toledo__.___. 

(Detroit-Pontiac). 


7. Dallas-Fort Worth. _ 


(Fort Worth). .......__. 
8. Houston-Galveston__. 


1,495 +1,358 


9. Delaware Valley_____ 

10. Southeast Florida... 

11, Cuyahoga Valley... 
(Cleveland- 

Lorain-Elyria)......_..- 

(Akron) 

12. Atlanta Sede 
Marietta)... 

13. San Diego_._.....__ 

14. Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.. An 


14,910 -+13,817 +93 


Source: Based on published and unpublished data compiled 
in Appendixes to Dimensions of Metropolitanism (Research 
Monograph 14A). Washington: Urban Land Institute, 1968. 
Tables A-45 through A-53. The 1970 urbanized area data are 
projected from 1960. 


TABLE 7—LARGE DEVELOPMENTS AND NEW COMMUNITIES (COMPLETED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1947)! 


Planned 
dwelling 
units 4 


Planned | 
popu- 
lation $ | 


Name? 


Planned 


popu- 
lation $ 


Planned 
dwelling 


Location ? units + 


Arizona: 
Kearny... Pinal County 
Lake Havasu City....--.-.- Mohave County 
Litchfield Park... - Maricopa County.. 
San Manuel.. Pinal County. 
Sun City -- Maricopa County... 
Tucson Grea Valley - Pima County 
California: 
Calabasas Park_.......... Los Angeles and Ventura 
Counties. 
Los Angeles County... 
.. El Dorado County_.-__..__- 
.. San Mateo County. 
- Orange County.. 
Thousand Oaks.. 
Orange County. 
Orange County.. 
Lake San Marcos. - San Diego County 
Mission Viejo ---- Orange County 
Porter Ranch.._.__.______ Los Angeles ce ie 
Rancho Bernardo.. -- San Diego... : 
Rancho California_______-_ Riverside County. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Diamond Bar 

El Dorado Hills.. 
Foster City___ 
irvine Ranch.. 


Laguna Hills Leisure World. 
Laguna Niguel 
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Redwood Shores......._.. 
Rossmoor___._.__- 

San Marin Te 
San Ramon Village... _ _ _- 


Sun City_..... 
University Village. 
Valencia.. ʻ 
Westlake Village- 


Colorado: 

Montbeilo 

Northglenn 

Pikes Peak Park. 
Delaware: Pike Creek Valley. 
Florida: 

Coral Springs 


Lehigh Acres__ 
Miami Lakes. 


- Riverside County 


... Los Angeles County. 
- Los Angeles and Ventura 


. Adams County 


- Dade County 


60, 000 
16, 000 
20, 000 
72, 000 


11, 000 
14, 000 
250, 000 
68, 000 


Redwood City. 
Wainut Creek.. 


Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. 


Santa Barbara County 


Counties; portion in 
Thousand Oaks. 


8 


35, 000 


Colorado Springs 
New Castle County 


PNW 


Broward County. 
Volusia County 


Lees 
28888 883 


Palm Beach County. 
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TABLE 7.—LARGE DEVELOPMENTS AND NEW COMMUNITIES (COMPLETED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1947) '—Continued 


Name? Location + 


Planned 


popu- 
lation 3 


Planned 


Name? 


Florida—Continued 
Pal 


Port Charlotte... .. 
Spring Hill 
Georgia: Peachtree City 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu County 
-- Honolulu County 


Joppatowne__._._....... 
Montgomery Village... _ 
Massachusetts: New 
Seabury. 
Minnesota: Jonathan___..._. 
New Jersey: Willingboro. 
New Mexico: Paradise Hills__ 
New York: 
Levittown 
Sterling Forest. 
Ohio: 


jo: 

Forest Park 7_ 

Grant Park.. 
Pennsylvania: Levittown... 


exas: 
Clear Lake City 


Sharpstown____ 
Virginia: Reston 


~ 
Sa S 


pepe 


Bsers ga 


N 


$8 88383 85 8328 
383 833838 83 8828 


wS 


1 Compiled by the Division of New Communities, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 


ment, Washington, D.C., Erang l 1969, 
2 Arranged alphabetically by States. 
2 County, or where annexed. 
‘To the nearest hundred, 


ADMINISTRATION DECISION TO RE- 
LEASE FULL FUNDS FOR SUMMER 
CHILD FEEDING PROGRAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to have received a letter from Office 
of Management and Budget Director 
George Shultz stating that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now intends to fund 
all of the applications from cities and 
States for the 1971 summer child feed- 
ing program. 

In reply to a letter I sent to him. on July 
2, cosigned by 44 other Senators, Mr. 
Shultz stated that steps have been ini- 
tiated by the Office of Management and 
Budget to insure that the full benefits 
of the child feeding programs planned 
by cities and States this summer will be 
realized. 

Iam gratified, as I know my colleagues 
are, that the administration reconsidered 
this matter and that millions of needy 
children will be fed this summer as 
Congress intended and as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture originally promised. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
change of letters be printed in the Rec- 
orD. I also ask that a survey of the known 
volume of requests for summer feeding 
funds, conducted by representatives of 
the city of Detroit in cooperation with 
the National League of Cities—-U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

With respect to the survey, I would 
point out that it should not be consid- 
ered as an exhaustive documentation of 
the needs of cities and States for summer 
lunch program funds. It is simply a 
listing of available U.S. Department of 
Agriculture data, supplemented by ad- 
ditional requests made known to the 
League of Cities and Conference of 
Mayors. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 

JULY 2, 1971. 

Hon. GEORGE P. SHULTz, 

Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHULTZ: We are writing to ask 
your immediate reconsideration of the fund- 
ing being made available for this year’s sum- 
mer child f programs. These programs, 
authorized under the National School Lunch 


5 To the nearest thousand, 
¢ Indefinite. 

T Incorporated as a village. 
t Incorporated as a city. 


Act, provide nutritious meals for thousands 
of needy children in our urban areas. 

Early this week the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that it would allocate 
$18.1 million for the summer feeding pro- 
grams, noting that this represented a three- 
fold increase over last summer. It is a matter 
of grave concern to us that this figure repre- 
sents $15.0 million less than what is needed 
to insure full funding for the summer feed- 
ing programs. We are concerned that mil- 
lions of children in New York and Newark, 
in San Antonio and Los Angeles, in Minne- 
apolis and Indianapolis, and in many other 
cities throughout the nation will not be fed 
this summer, as they had been promised. 

The Department of Agriculture has pub- 
licly acknowledged that, as of June 18, it had 
received requests from cities and states for 
summer feeding programs totalling $26.6 mil- 
lion. However, we believe that this total does 
not reflect the latest estimates. A more re- 
cent survey conducted by the National 
League of Citles—U.S. Conference of Mayors 
revealed that summer requests actually total 
$33.0 million. It is from this second estimate 
that we derive the need for an additional 
$15.0 million. 

It is not as if our cities and states had 
acted without Department of Agriculture 
support or promise of full funding. As you are 
no doubt aware, the expansion in the sum- 
mer feeding programs this year is a direct 
result of Department of Agriculture promo- 
tion in cities and states across the nation. 
Our cities were urged to expand their efforts 
and were promised that the necessary money 
would be forthcoming. Programs were planned 
in full faith that the Department of Agri- 
culture would stand behind its promise of 
funds. Moreover, when some question arose 
as to whether sufficient money was indeed 
available, Congress acted swiftly to provide 
both the spending authority and funds. 

Last week the Congress specifically au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
spend up to $100 million from Section 32 
funds (customs receipts) on this year’s sum- 
mer programs, in addition to whatever funds 
might be included in the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill. As Senator 
Talmadge, Chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, expressed it, 

“. . . the bill we have reported, authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use Section 
32 funds in any amount (subsequently set 
at $35 million for FY 1971 and $100 million 
for FY 1972) necessary to keep this program 
going beyond June 30. The Committee in- 
cluded this provision because of the prac- 
tical certainty that the appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for Fiscal 
Year 1972 will not be passed before July 1, 


- Harford County... 


_._ Orange pone ay 
. Hamilton County. 


Planned 
Location 3 


Montgomery Coun’ 
Barnstable County... 


Clermont County. 
Bucks coum 


Ssg 


~ 


pE & 
883 388 38 838 888 


~ 
p 


and because of the probability that insumi- 
cient funds will be provided by a continuing 
resolution . . . Given all of these circum- 
stances, there would seem to me to be no 
basis for the concern now manifested in 
many city halls about a cut-off of money 
for the summer nutrition program.” 

That was the expressed intent of the Sen- 
ate and the House. We were aware that the 
regular appropriations process might not be 
completed in time, and might not—because 
it began before the funding crisis was made 
known—provide as much as would be re- 
quired. It was the firm intent of the Congress 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be given 
clear direction as to the use of Section 32 
funds with respect to this program. 

Congress intended that the summer pro- 
grams be immediately and fully funded. 

This matter is one of the greatest urgency. 
We respectfully request that full funding 
of the summer feeding programs be recon- 
sidered in the light of Congressional action. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford P. Case, Birch Bayh, J. Glenn 
Beall, Jr., Lloyd Bentsen, Edward W. Brooke, 
James L. Buckley, Lawton Chiles, Marlow 
W. Cook, Alan Cranston, Thomas F. Eagleton, 
Mike Gravel, Pred R. Harris, Philip A. Hart, 
Vance Hartke. 

Mark O. Hatfield, Ernest F. Hollings, 
Herold E. Hughes, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Daniel K. Inouye, Henry N. Jackson, Jacob 
K. Javits, B. Everett Jordan, Edward M. 
Kennedy, Warren G. Magnuson, Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., George S. McGovern, 
Walter F. Mondale, Joseph M. Montoya, Frank 
E. Moss, Edmund S. Muskie, Gaylord Nelson. 

Bob Packwood, John O. Pastore, Claiborne 
Pell, Charles H. Percy, William Proxmire, 
Abraham Ribicoff, Richard S. Schweiker, 
William B. Spong, Jr., Adlai E. Stevenson, ITI, 
Stuart Symington, Robert Taft, Jr., John 
V. Tunney, Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., Harrison 


AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CasE: Thank you for your 
July 2 letter concerning the summer child 
feeding program (non-school) . 

As you know, the President last week 
signed H.R. 5257, and we have already initi- 
ated the steps necessary to fund all of the 
applications received from cities and states 
for this program, which as you say amount to 
some $33 million. We earlier had concurred 
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with the Department of Agriculture in in- 
creasing last year’s program threefold up toa 
total of $18.1 million. There is considerable 
reason to believe on the basis of last year’s 
experience, that many states will not utilize 
the full amounts available to them, and there 
is further concern, which the Department of 
Agriculture has quite properly expressed, that 
such rapid expansion of a program such as 
this can lead to abuses of the program. Un- 
fortunately too, the program is not focused, 
as we believe it should be, so that truly 
needy children receive the maximum benefits. 

Nevertheless, because of the President's very 
strong feeling that needy children should 
have fully adequate and nutritious meals, 
we agree with the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the applications from the various 
cities and states should be accepted and ap- 
proved, and we are cooperating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide the neces- 
sary funds, including Section 32 funds, to 
accomplish this. We will also work closely 
with the Department to ensure that the 
program will be administered in accordance 
with the intent of the Congress, and that 
abuses are minimized. We also have in mind, 
as does the Department, the Importance of 
proceeding rapidly, so that the full benefits 
of the program will be realized this sum- 
mer as intended. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTz, 
Director. 


SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM—KNOWN VOLUME OF 
REQUESTS, JULY 9, 1971 


Balance 
of fiscal 
year 1972 


Total need, 


Northeast fanon: 
Connecticut. _ 
Delaware. 


$180, 000 


MARYLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire 
NEW JERSEY 
New York. 
Pennsylvan: 
Rhode Island 
Vermont... 
West Virginia 152, 320 


Regional total... 9,906,395 3,348,208 13, 254, 603 


Southeast region 
Alab: 


North roe E 
Puerto Rico... .... 
South Carolina*. - 
Tennessee”. . 
VIRGINIA”... 

Virgin Islands* 


Regional total____ 
Midwest region: 
LLINOIS 


souTa OE 
Wisconsin® 


Regional total___. 


Southwest region: 
Arkansas® _ . 
Colorado.. 
Kansas.. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Mexico. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Regional total... 


Western region: 


Uta 

WASHINGTON. Si 
Wyoming 

Trust Territories... 


Regional total... 
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Balance Total need, 
of fiscal fiscal year 
year 1972 972 


7, 158, 699 


12, 461, 027 


2, 500, 
75, 078 
90, 000 
.-- 1,330,000 
- 12815,512 
393, 
83, 732 


5, 
181, 759 
82, 000 


2, 821, 590 
542, 526 
286, 800 

1, 676, 000 

12,171,172 
, 029, 048 
175, 732 

41, 800 

1,077,759 
102, 400 


148 


84, 000 704, 000 


5, 641, 029 


10, 628, 827 


27,370 
200, 


1, 265, 000 


236, 720 264, 090 


740,000 2,005, 000 


3, 309, 606 


2,264,440 5,574, 046 


7, 477, 480 


1,241,520 8,719,000 


National total... 


33,493,209 17, 144, 294 


50, 637, 503 


1 Figures are precise, received from State R A of 


Sae 


Figure represents demand for first quarter of fiscal 1972 


(ie, 


uly, August, and September.) 
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NOTES 


Local sponsors in States marked with an asterisk apply 
for overt directly to USDA Regional Offices; sponsors in 
unmarked States apply to a State agenc (usually the school- 
lunch division of the State education department), which in 
turn applies for the State total to the USDA Regional Office. 
The State handles the program in 30 States; the remaining 20 
(asterisked) apply directly. 

Due to the administrative arrangements noted in the previous 
paragraph and limitations of staff, no effort was made to com- 
prehensively canvass the Nation for program requests. Hence, 
the figures above are conservative. Where estimates were made, 
lowest reliable figures were used. 

States listed in capital letters are those in which information 
listed differs substantially from USDA figures. Those States in 
upper- and lower-case letters were not specifically contacted; 
the information for them comes basically from USDA—though 
USDA data has been corrected for obvious inconsistencies. 
For example, where USDA figures showed a higher demand for 
summer alone than for the entire fiscal year, the fiscal year 
figure was increased to at least the amount needed for the 
summer, 


WHERE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
STAND ON CURRENT ISSUES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, June 30 
marks the day of the ratification by the 
38th State, Ohio, of the 26th amendment 
lowering the voting age to 18. It was the 
most rapidly ratified amendment ever 
proposed to the Constitution. 

As an active proponent of the amend- 
ment, I was pleased to have brought to 
my attention recently a study which 
gives further evidence of the maturity 
of interest of our young people, many of 
whom were in high school last year 
and will be voting in the presidential and 
congressional elections next year. Scho- 
lastic Magazines, Inc., conducted a series 
of four polls of high school student opin- 
ion on current issues. The questions 
ranged from international and national 
issues to less lofty questions such as dress 
codes. The responses should give heart 
to those who may be concerned with the 
thinking of our youth. Their course may 
not be exactly as we would chart it, but 
it is a steady and safe one, one which has 
direction and forward movement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
study be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION POLL NO. 1, SEPTEMBER, 1970 
DRESS CODES: HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT A CODE OF REGULATIONS REGARDING DRESS IN 


VIETNAM WAR. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE WAY THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION IS 


HANDLING THE VIETNAM WAR? 


Senior (percent) 


Junior (percent) 


Boys Giris Total 


Approve... 


Boys Girls 


Total 


UNITED NATIONS, WHAT PHRASE BEST DESCRIBES YOUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE U.N.? 


Senior (percent) 


Junior (percent) 


Girls Total 


It is of great importance to 
world pi 

Of little importance. 

Important to keep until 
something better is 
agreed upon 


Boys Girls 


60 59 
32 35 


SCHOOL? FOR SENIOR STUDENTS; THIS QUESTION WAS PUT IN SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT 
FORM TO JUNIORS, ALTHOUGH PERCENTAGES ARE NOT DIRECTLY COMPARABLE, THE 


RESULTS ARE THESE: 


Agree 
strongly 


Code should be pre- 
pared by a joint stu- 
dent-facutty 


By a joint student- 
faculty-parent 
committee 


By an elected body of 
students and en- 
forced by students__._ 

There should be no 


Senior (percent) 
Junior (percent) 
Boys Girls Total 


Agree Disagree 
some- some- Disagree 
what what strongly 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION POLL NO. 1, SEPTEMBER, 1970—Continued 


COMMUNITY SERVICE: IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED THAT, TO GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL, 
STUDENTS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO EARN WORK CREDITS FOR SERVICE IN THEIR COM- 
MUNITIES, JUST AS THEY EARN ACADEMIC CREDITS IN SCHOOL. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT 
THIS PROPOSAL? 


Senior (percent) 
Girls 


Junior (percent) 


Boys Girls 


Boys Total Total 


22 29 30 30 
27 17 13 15 
Favor if released for service 


during school hours. 35 28 24 26 
t 16 27 33 30 


SENIOR ONLY 


LOWERING VOTING AGE. DO YOU THINK THAT LOWERING 
THE VOTING AGE TO 18 IS A GOOD THING? 


[In percent] 


AS A CAREER? WOULD YOU CONSIDER MAKING THE MILI- 
TARY SERVICE A CAREER? 


lin percent] CHOICE? 


Yes; until | married... 
Not sure. 
Not sure... 


VOLUNTEER CAMPAIGNING. IF YOU WERE 18 AND HAD 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO VOTE THIS FALL, WOULD YOU 
VOLUNTEER YOUR SERVICES AS A CAMPAIGN WORKER 
FOR A POLITICAL PARTY OR CANDIDATE? 


[In percent] 


CHOICE OF SERVICE. IF YOU DID DECIDE TO ENLIST VOLUN- 
TARILY, WHICH SERVICE WOULD YOU APPLY TO? 


[In percent} 


Boys Girls 


31 


VOLUNTEER MILITARY SERVICE., IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED 
THAT THE DRAFT BE ENDED AND PAY RATES FOR VOLUN- 
TARY ENLISTMENT FOR MILITARY SERVICE BE INCREASED. 
IF THIS WERE DONE, DO YOU THINK YOU WOULD VOLUN- 
TEER FOR 2 YEARS OF MILITARY SERVICE? 


{In percent] 


PARTY CHOICE. WOULD YOU CHOOSE 
[In percent} 


Boys Girls Tota ` 
The Democratic Party 
The Republican Party.. 


Object to desi; 
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PRESIDENTIAL FAVORITES. IF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
WERE TO BE HELD IN NOVEMBER, WHO WOULD BE YOUR 


[in percent] 


THE MIDI, WHAT'S YOUR FEELING ABOUT SKIRT LENGTHS 


THIS SEASON? 
lin percent] 


Dislike midi and plan to organize 
some sort of protest against it... 
rs’ dictating midi 


43 
39 
18 


ne 
as the only Sections but feel it 
might be nice once in a while... 


POLL NO, 2, NOVEMBER 1970 


TODAY'S ISSUES—WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES FACING THE UNITED STATES 
TODAY? CHECK 3 MOST IMPORTANT 


{In percent] 


Inflation... 


Air, water pollution. 
Hunger and poverty... 


AMERICAN FLAG USE—DO YOU THINK PERSONS SHOULD BE ARRESTED IF THEY DO THE 
FOLLOWING? 


[In person] 


Senior 
Girls 


Junior 


Total Girls 


Burn the American flag 83 84 
Use it as an article of Gothing.. TESS 37 39 
Paint it on a heimet or car. 9 10 


peace symbol 4 22 
Fail to lower it from a flagpole at night... 17 16 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE. UNDER THE ELECTORAL COLLEGESYSTEM IN THE U.S, CONSTITUTION 
IT IS POSSIBLE FOR A CANDIDATE WHO HAS NOT RECEIVED THE MOST POPULAR VOTES 
TO BE ELECTED PRESIDENT. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


[in percent] 


Junior 
Girls 


Senior 


Boys Girls Total 


Boys Total 


| think the ore gh beer be kept as is... 26 25 32 31 32 
| think it should be ch: to give the 

election to the candidate receiving most 

of the votes 75 68 


DRUG USE, WHAT ABOUT DRUG USE, INCLUDING MARIHUANA, AMONG TEENAGERS YOU 
KNOW? 


[In percent] 


Senior 
Girls 


Junior 


Total Boys Giris 


Not now a problem 12 
Drug use is less than it was a year ago... 5 4 
prg sd is growing Š 

know 16 
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POLL NO, 2, NOVEMBER 1970 
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SCHOOL GRADING SYSTEMS. DO YOU FAVOR A CHANGE FROM THE TRADITIONAL LETTER MOVIE RATINGS. UNDER THE PRESENT MOVIE RATING SYSTEM, YOUTHS UNDER 17 OR 18 


(A, B, C, D, F) OR NUMBER SYSTEM OF GRADING TO A “PASS-FAIL" SYSTEM? 


[in percent] 


SENIOR ONLY 


FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTION, FREE TRADE VERSUS 
PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND QUOTAS IS AN OLD ISSUE IN 
MANY NATIONS. FOR MANY YEARS UNITED STATES 
JOINED OTHER NATIONS TO REDUCE TARIFFS. RECENTLY, 
U.S. COMPANIES MAKING TEXTILES, SHOES, ETC., COM- 
PLAINED THEY CANNOT COMPETE WITH MERCHANDISE 
FROM ABROAD PRODUCED WITH LOW-WAGE LABOR. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD DO? 


[In percent] 
Boys 


marie oe to work toward lower 


GUN LICENSING. SHOULD EVERYONE POSSESSING A HANDGUN HAVE TO BE LICENSED? 


[In percent} 


Senior 


Boys Giris 


83 
17 


DRAFT EVADERS—DESERTERS. WHAT SHOULD BE U.S, GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD U.S. 
DRAFT EVADERS OR MILITARY DESERTERS LIVING IN CANADA, SWEDEN, AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES? CHECK ONE, 
[in percent] 
Senior 
Girls 


1N.B, cannot be done under U.S. laws. 


SENIOR ONLY 


INFLATION CONTROL. ONE PROPOSAL TO SLOW DOWN 
INFLATION IS THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BY LAW 
SHOULD LIMIT PRICE AND WAGE INCREASES. WHAT DO 


YOU SAY? 
[In percent] 
Total 


Boys Giris 


| favor Government limitations on 


Total 


Total 


AND THEY CAN'T ATTEND AN 


Junior 
Boys Giris 


Should be enforced 
Should be dropped - - 
Not enforced in our town. 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE. IF YOU WERE A MEMBER OF A STATE 
LEGISLATURE, WHERE WOULD YOU VOTE TO PUT THE 
MINIMUM AGE STUDENTS COULD LEAVE SCHOOL? 


[in percent} 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. RELATIONS. EVER SINCE RUSSIA BECAME 
COMMUNIST, RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. HAVE BEEN 
TROUBLED, WHAT IS YOUR VIEW? 


[In percent} 


will > Arianed solve their differ- 
Relations will continue to seesaw.. 
POLL NO. 3, JANUARY 1971 


MAY NOT ATTEND AN “R” FILM UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY A PARENT OR GUARDIAN, 


"X" FILM AT ALL. WHAT IS YOUR VIEW? 
[in percent) 


Junior 


Boys Girls Total 


47 
44 
8 


Will never get along well as Hong as 
U.S.S.R. is communist and U.S. 


JUNIOR ONLY 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, WE LIVE IN A WORLD OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS—BOY SCOUTS, 4-H, DANCE COMMITTEES 
STUDENT COUNCILS, TEAMS, CLUBS, ETC. HOW DO YOU 
FEEL ABOUT JOINING ORGANIZATIONS? CHECK 1. 


[In percent} 


Don’t belong to any group 
Belong only to ware outside 
school 


Take part only in school activities... 
Take part in school and 
outside groups 


SST. SHOULD THE U.S. GOVERNMENT CONTINUE TO PUT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS INTO 


BUILDING THE SST (SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT AIRPLANE) TO TRAVEL 1,500 MILES PER 


HOUR? 


Total 


Favor voting funds for SST 
Against more funds for SST _ 
No opinion 


[In percent] 


Senior 
Girls Total 


Junior 


Boys Girls Total 


21 26 31 18 
58 55 53 61 
21 19 16 21 


METRIC SYSTEM. CONGRESS WILL SOON CONSIDER ADOPTING THE WORLD METRIC SYSTEM 
FOR MEASUREMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, LENGTH WOULD BE EXPRESSED IN METERS 


WEIGHT IN GRAMS, TEMPERATURE IN CENTIGRADE, ETC., AS IS DONE IN MOST OTHER 
COUNTRIES. WHAT IS YOUR VIEW? 


Junior 


[In percent] 


Bòys Girls Total 


33 

23 Adopt 
17 Keepthe 
H and Fahren 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT? WHAT DO YOU EXPECT TO 
BE DOING 2 YEARS AFTER YOU LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL? 


{In percent} 


Getting further education 

Working at a paying civilian job... 

Serving with a social welfare 
organization (for example, Peace 
Corps, VISTA, ete.) 

Serving in the Armed Forces. 


Senior 
Girls 


metric system as soon as gene 


FAMILY LIVING COURSES. FAMILY LIVING COURSES ARE 
FREQUENTLY OFFERED IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND USUALLY 
INCLUDE SEX EDUCATION. SOME FAMILY LIVING COURSES 
HAVE SEPARATE CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. SOME 
CO-ED COURSES ENROLL BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS. WHAT 


IS YOUR VIEW? 
[In percent] 


Boys Girls Total 


Boys and giris should separately 
take famiiy living courses 
view xt pn courses should be 
witn boys and girls in 
No opinion 
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12-MONTH SCHOOL? HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT KEEPING 
SCHOOLS IN SESSION 12 MONTHS OF THE YEAR? 


[in percent} 


Keep high school open during sum- 
mer for those students who wish 
to take courses 

Keep schools going for 12 months 
put arrange for students to take 
pry Be vacations at different times 
o! 

Close IDON in summertime... 

No opinion. 


DEATH PENALTY. WHAT IS YOUR OPINION ON THE DEATH 
PENALTY FOR CERTAIN CRIMES? 


[in percent} 


Boys Giris Total 


No death penalty for crimes........ 24 29 26 
Death penalty only for the most 

serious crimes such as treason or 

murder of a law officer. 20 22 


STRIKES BY PUBLIC WORKERS. SHOULD PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, SUCH AS TEACHERS, POLICE, 
FIREMEN HAVE THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


[In percent] 


DRESS FOR SCHOOL. SOME PEOPLE OBJECT TO THE WAY CERTAIN STUDENTS DRESS FOR 
SCHOOL. WHAT ARE YOUR VIEWS? 


{ln percent] 


Senior 


Girls Total 


Boys 


Students should be free to 

dress as they please... _. 67 
Certain pry is of oS a 

should 

everyone ge ee. 
No opinion. 


SENIOR ONLY 


COED SPORTS. A 16-YEAR-OLD NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL 
TENNIS STAR, PHYLLIS GRABER, BELIEVES SCHOOL TEAMS 
IN SOME SPORTS SHOULD ADMIT GIRLS. AND NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS NOW ARE PERMITTING CERTAIN SPORTS 
TO BE COED. HOW DO YOU FEEL? 
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Boys Giris Total 


Death penalty for way premeditated 
(planned) murder. 44 41 42 
No opinion... Sni ETAR 10 10 10 


JUNIOR ONLY 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE WORDING. THE PLEDGE NOW ENDS 
WITH THE PHRASE: “.. . WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
FOR ALL.” EASTCHESTER, N.Y. STUDENTS PROPOSE THIS 
BE CHANGED TO “SEEKING LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR 
ALL.” HOW DO YOU FEEL? 


iin percent] 


Boys Giris Total 


Keep the Pledge of Allegiance as is. 58 56 57 
Adopt the pri proposed c chan nge wi which 
e aA “SEEKING” for 
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JUNIOR ONLY 


POCKET MONEY. EVERY STUDENT HAS NEED FOR MONEY. 
WHICH OF THESE PLANS DO YOU THINK MOST FAIR TO 
BOTH STUDENTS AND PARENTS? 


[In percent] 


Boys Giris Total 


Outright allowance from parents. 

No requirements on student__.___ 11 
Performance of some home duties 

in order to receive allowance. 
Student shouid earn all of his own 

pocket money by part-time work _ 23 13 


SECRET OF SUCCESS. FOR ADVANCEMENT IN ONE'S CHOSEN 
CAREER, WHICH DO YOU BELIEVE IS MOST IMPORTANT? 
(CHECK ONE) 

[In percent] 


POLL NO. 4, MARCH 1971 


JOBS FOR UNEMPLOYED, SHOULD WE CREATE JOBS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED WITH FEDERAL 
FUNDS, FOR WORKING IN PARKS, HOSPITALS, AND OTHER PLACES? 


[In percent] 


Senior 
Girls 


Junior 


Total Boys Girls Tota 


87 85 78 82 
13 15 22 18 


SPACE PROGRAM. SHOULD WE CONTINUE THE MANNED SPACE PROGRAM? 


Senior (percent) Junior (percent) 


Total Boys Girls 


5 4 43 
39 u« u 40 
13 ll 13 17 


NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM. CONGRESS IS CONSIDERING A GOVERNMENT-RUN PROGRAM 


TO MAKE SURE THAT NO CITIZEN WILL BE WITHOUT HEALTH CARE. A NATIONAL HEALTH 


PROGRAM THAT REACHES EVERYBODY WILL COST AROUND $5,000,000,000 PER YEAR— 
OR ABOUT $25 A PERSON. WHAT'S YOUR VIEW? 


Congress should adopt a 
government-run pr oe 
Congress should not adopt 
a government-run program 
at this time. 


JUNIOR ONLY 


EDUCATION GOALS. WHAT IS THE MOST FORMAL EDUCATION 
YOU EXPECT TO RECEIVE? 


[in percent] 


Boys Girls 


joan a 
vocation 


4-year college deg! 

Post-graduate Saarso (law, 
engineering, medicine, etc.).._..- 

Not sure 


Senior (percent) Junior (percent) 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


48 54 51 44 47 45 


25 27 26 21 24 
21 22 30 32 31 


VIEWS ON LOCAL POLICE, WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING 
STATEMENTS BEST DESCRIBES YOUR OPINION OF YOUR 
LOCAL POLICE FORCE? 


[In percent] 
Boys 


local police are ~~ and/or 
dishonest, and/or not doing a 


good 
No opinion. 
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SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS. WHO SHOULD HAVE THE FINAL SAY 
ABOUT WHAT GOES INTO THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER? 


editor. 
Teacher, adviserorincpa- 
opinion 


REVENUE SHARING. PRESIDENT NIXON ASKS CONGRESS TO 
VOTE FOR REVENUE SHARING. HE WANTS TO GIVE SOME 
OF THE TAX MONEY COLLECTED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT BACK TO THE STATES TO USE AS THEY PLEASE. 
WHAT'S YOUR VIEW? 


I am for revenue sharing 
1 am for using Federal tax money 
oiy for purposes approved by 
Congress. 


CAMPAIGN FUND LIMITATIONS, SHOULD THE AMOUNTS 
OF MONEY SPENT FOR NATIONAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 
BE LIMITED BY LAW? 


| am against any limits. 

| would limit only funds for buying 
time on TV and radio 

No opinion 


JOB PREFERENCES. IF YOU PLAN TO WORK AFTER LEAVING 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE, WHICH ACTIVITY WOULD YOU PREFER? 


[In percent] 


Work for a smali ee a 
Work for a large Company 
Run your own business. - 
Work in public service. 


COST OF INSTALLMENT BUYING. SUPPOSE YOUR FAMILY 
WANTS TO BUY A CAR, REFRIGERATOR OR HOUSE BY 
PAYING PART CASH AND THE REST IN MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS. WHAT DO YOU THINK THE REAL RATE OF IN- 
TEREST ON THE UNPAID BALANCE IS LIKELY TO BE? 


[in percent] 


From 7 to E pees sý 
From 12 to I pereen.. A 
More than 18 percent. . epy 18 


Note: Those who checked ( 1) are almost certainly wrong and 
dae ym be true for most ‘‘big ticket" purchases with ‘‘real"” 
rest rates running to 24. percent and f higher. Some short- 

time instaliment purchase interest rates can come in at slightly 


under 18 percent. 


MINORITIES, ARE MINORITY GROUPS IN THE U.S, GIVEN AN 
EQUAL CHANCE TO GET A GOOD EDUCATION? 


[in percent] 


Boys Giris Total 
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NUMBERS FOR PEOPLE. IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED THAT THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GIVE EACH CHILD AN “'IDENTIFI- 
CATION NUMBER" AT BIRTH. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


[In percent} 


No. 
No opinion... .._.. 


SUMMER VACATION PLANS. HOW DO YOU PLAN TO SPEND 
THE LARGEST PART OF THIS YEAR'S SUMMER VACATION? 


[in percent] 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS NO-FAULT AUTO- 
MOBILE INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on June 29 
there was good news from Boston for 
those concerned about the inhumanity, 
extravagant waste and inefficiency in 
America’s system for compensating auto- 
mobile accident victims. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the most respected 
high State tribunals, decided unanimous- 
ly in Pinnick against Cleary that the Na- 
tion’s first compulsory no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance law is constitutional 
under both the State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. 

The decision is no surprise. But it is 
gratifying that the specter of unconsti- 
tutionality has been laid to rest by a re- 
spected appellate court. The Massachu- 
setts court concluded that no-fault does 
not take away any of a citizen’s rights 
to recover for injuries but “merely limits 
the common law right in the automobile 
accident situation to obtain money dam- 
ages on account of unintentionally in- 
flicted pain and suffering and modifies 
the procedure for obtaining damages.” 

The Court’s opinion was written by 
one of America’s most respected jurists, 
the Honorable Paul C. Reardon, known 
to many lawyers and newspaper editors 
as the chairman of the committee that 
produced solid guidelines on the issue of 
fair trial versus free press. Justice Rear- 
don, in his opinion, dwelt on one advan- 
tage of no-fault which has not received 
the attention it deserves. He wrote: 

No one who has for any time been in 
charge of a trial court system (as was the 
author of this option for a number of years) 
can be unfamiliar with the devastating effect 
upon the administration of justice which the 
automobile has produced. For years, in the 
face of countless experiments the trial calen- 
dars of this country, particularly in metro- 
politan areas, have become increasingly 
clogged wih motor vehicle tort litigation. 
No one as yet, notwithsanding heroic efforts 
in this regard, has found a satisfactory 
method of disentangling this morass. 

The problems of society to which the 
courts have been called no longer permit the 
luxury of using them as a forum for resolving 
the ever increasing numbers of automobile 
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accident claims to the extent that has ob- 
tained hitherto. 

Other non-American court systems, heirs 
with ourselves of the common law, have 
managed to solve this problem of the super- 
abundance of motor vehicle tort claims in 
one way or another. It remains, however, a 
cancer to be rooted out in American Courts. 


Mr. President, to demonstrate just 
how pervasive this cancer is, I call at- 
tention to a chart which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. This shows that, 
as of December 31, 1970, the 10 leading 
auto insurers alone were defending 359,- 
540 personal injury liability cases filed 
during the preceding 8 or more years. 
Most of these cases, of course, involved 
seriously injured auto accident victims 
seeking compensation. Yet, 57 percent of 
the cases filed 3 or more years ago; 40 
percent filed 4 or more years ago; and 
13 percent were filed 6 or more years 
ago. Since cases are usually filed some- 
time after the accident occurred—and 
State statutes of limitations vary from 1 
to 6 years—this data actually understates 
the period these accident victims must 
wait for any possible compensation. 
Prompt compensation and any needed 
rehabilitation for these victims are in- 
deed dim prospects. It is inhumane to 
perpetuate a reparations system which 
permits this. 

The opinion of the Massachusetts court 
also touches upon a choice very relevant 
in view of the recent Supreme Court Bell 
and Perez decision. These decisions make 
financial responsibility automobile in- 
surance laws unworkable, and thus, force 
us to choose between compulsory liability 
insurance and compulsory no-fault in- 
surance. Justice Reardon discussed some 
of the effects of the old Massachusetts 
law, which provided for compulsory lia- 
bility insurance: 

We have lived with compulsory liability 
insurance since January 1, 1927. In that 
period certain events have occurred which 
might well have commended themselves to 
the Legislature as indicia pointing toward 
the wisdom of change. Eleven years ago, for 
instance, a special commission found that 
on the basis of bodily injury claim frequency 
per 100 cars insured. The average in Massa- 
chusetts in the years 1954-1956 was 6.4% as 
against 5% for Maine, 3.1% for Rhode Island, 
2% for Vermont, and 3.3% for Connecticut. 
in 1959, the year the report was filed, the 
claim frequency in Boston on a local basis 
exceeded that in New York City by more 
than 50%. 


While we applaud the success of limit- 
ed no fault in Massachusetts and salute 
the unanimous judicial decision on con- 
stitutionality, I would like to apprise my 
colleagues of a major weakness of the law 
and other State statutes. 

First, neither the Massachusetts law, 
nor the recent automobile insurance 
statutes enacted in Delaware or Flor- 
ida, nor the bills passed by the Oregon 
and Illinois legislatures, will help one 
bit with the overloaded condition of our 
Federal courts in these judicial districts. 
The Federal courts today are required to 
accept jurisdiction in automobile negli- 
gence cases where the parties are of di- 
verse citizenship and the damages 
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claimed, including pain and suffering, 
exceed $10,000. The State laws eliminate 
none of these $10,000 cases from the tort 
system. 

Both the President and the Chief 
Justice spoke of the problem of the courts 
at the National Conference on the Judi- 
ciary last March in Williamsburg, Va. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
improve the process of justice. 

Chief Justice Burger declared: 

The public has been quiet and patient, 
sensing on the one hand the need to improve 
the quality of criminal justice but also ex- 
periencing frustration at the inability to 
vindicate private claims and rights. We are 
rapidly approaching the point where this 
segment of Americans will totally lose pa- 
tience with the cumbersome system that 
makes people wait two, three, four or more 
years to dispose of an ordinary civil claim. 


The President, himself a lawyer, issued 
@ clarion call for innovation and initia- 
tive to improve the process of criminal 
justice at both the State and Federal 
level. In defining the urgent need for 
improvement, Mr. Nixon declared: 

More of the same is not the answer. What 
is needed now is genuine reform—the kind 
of change that requires imagination and dar- 
ing, that demands a focus on ultimate goals. 


Similarly, more of the same is not the 
answer for auto accident reparations. 
Genuine no-fault reform with the ulti- 
mate goal of removing most, if not all, 
of the auto accident cases from the 
courts is the answer. That those of us 
who are sponsoring national no-fault 
bills to accomplish this goal are not alone 
can be seen from this recent statement 


of Chief Justice Burger to the New York 
Times, July 4, 1971, p. 24: 

Very, very good arguments can be made 
and have been made for taking automobile 
and other personal injury cases out of the 
courts entirely, out of all courts, and dis- 
posing of them by other means. 


I should like to paraphrase Justice 
Reardon and apply his reasoning to the 
Federal courts: The problems of Amer- 
ica to which the Federal courts have been 
called by the American people and the 
Congress no longer permit the luxury of 
using them as a forum for resolving au- 
tomobile accident claims. 

The sponsors of national no-fault mo- 
tor vehicle insurance legislation believe 
that such a law would relieve the Federal 
courts of much automobile accident liti- 
gation because benefits would be substan- 
tially in excess of the $10,000 jurisdic- 
tional limitation and tort suits would be 
eliminated, except in cases of cata- 
strophic harm. That alone is reason to go 
forward 

But there is an eyen more substantial 
reason why we in the Congress must not 
slacken our efforts. 

Neither the Massachusetts law—nor 
those enacted in the other States—are 
consumer protection laws. They do noth- 
ing to ameliorate the difficulties of ensur- 
ing fair ratemaking and claims paying 
by insurance companies; they do not 
control the possibility of excessive profits 
by insurers. 

Mr. President, I ask that a letter con- 
taining the views of the Association of 
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Massachusetts Consumers, Inc., in this 
regard be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. The association has studied 
the Massachusetts law in detail. Although 
it is fully aware of the advantages of no- 
fault insurance, it never endorsed the 
bills that became the Massachusetts no- 
fault law, because the association felt 
they did not adequately protect the in- 
terests of consumers. I am pleased to say 
that the group has endorsed S. 945 and 
H.R. 7514. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that a table which compares the 
principal features of the Massachusetts 
law and the proposed Federal bills be 
printed in the Record. Also, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court’s opinion in 
Pinnik against Cleary and accounts of 
that decision in the Boston Morning and 
Evening Globe be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AUTO PERSONAL INJURY LIABILITY CASES PENDING AS OF DEC. 31, 1970, WHICH WERE FILED, AND WHICH WERE BEING 
DEFENDED BY THE 10 LEADING AUTO INSURERS UNDER POLICIES ISSUED DURING THE PRECEDING 8 OR MORE YEARS 


eee 
Years in which policies were issued 


Prior to 


Companies 1963 1963 1964 


Travelers... 
Nationwide 
Liberty Mutual... 
Hartford Accident. 


1965 1966 


885 
SSSSSSSRS 
Rasceass 


ZBERE 


pope es ene 
ow 
2 
N 
22 
2 


NNNSNN Y w 
Pampa 


g 


6,253 11,598 20,559 36,975 


g 
3 


106,805 47,380 359,540 


eee 
Note: These 10 companies wrote approximately 40 percent of the personal injury liability premiums in-1970, 


Source: 1970 annual statements, schedule P, pt. 1, filed with State insurance departments. 


MILTON PINNICK VERSUS CARL CLEARY 


REARDON, J. This bill for declaratory ře- 
lief comes to us on a reservation and report 
from the single justice. It presents a multi- 
faceted attack on the constitutionality of 
St. 1970, c. 670, which amends in part chap- 
ters 90, 175, and 231 of the General Laws, and 
which establishes a modified system of com- 
pensation through their own insurers for 
victims of automobile accidents regardless of 
fault The plaintiff has raised and argued a 
number of issues which are not presented by 
what appears in the record. We realize that 
where questions of pressing public impor- 
tance are involved we may in our discretion 
express our opinion on matters fully argued 
even though they are not essential to dispo- 
sition of the exact controversy before the 
court. School Commn. of Boston v. Board of 
Educ. 352 Mass. 693, 697. However, such is- 
sues raised here by the plaintiff call for in- 
terpretation of terms and provisions of c. 670 
which are not self-explanatory and which are 
not called into question at all by the record. 
It is inevitable that this first legislative at- 
tempt at a fundamental alteration and mod- 
ernization of an important segment of the 
common law of torts will generate many 
problems arising out of such provisions. We 
cannot deal with these problems in the ab- 
stract and refrain therefore from dealing 
with c. 670 in its effects beyond the set of 
facts before us. 

THE FACTS 


The facts of the case are not disputed. The 
plaintiff, a resident of Massachusetts, is the 
owner of a motor vehicle duly registered un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth and in- 
sured under a policy which includes personal 
injury protection benefits as defined in St. 
1970, c. 670. The policy was not subject to 
the optional deductible endorsement (de- 
ductible) provided in c. 670. While he was 
driving his car on a public way in Boston 
early on the morning of January 3, 1971, two 
days after the effective date of that statute, 
he was involved in an accident which was 
caused exclusively by the negligence of the 
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defendant. The car the defendant was driv- 
ing was owned by one Daniel Mack, and was 
also covered by an insurance policy which 
included personal injury protection benefits 
as defined in c. 670. 

As a result of the accident, the plaintiff 
suffered injuries which included a bone con- 
tusion of the left lower scapula, a contusion 
and sprain of lower scapula muscles on both 
sides, and a severe low back sprain with ra- 
diation of pain into the lower right ex- 
tremity. He incurred $115 in reasonable and 
necessary medical expenses for treatment of 
these injuries. Although he had no medical 
insurance in his own name, he was covered 
by a policy issued to his wife which provided 
for reimbursement of his medical expenses 
over $100. The entire $115 would have been 
recoverable in a traditional common law tort 
action against the defendant, as well as $800 
for his pain and suffering. 

Due to the accident the plaintiff lost in 
addition seventy-three hours from his posi- 
tion with the United States Post Office. His 
salary in this position was $176.77 a week, 
a figure which also represents his average 
weekly wages for the year preceding the ac- 
cident. He received his usual salary for the 
entire period of his absence, however, due to 
the paid sick leave and annual leave to which 
he was entitled. His accumulated paid sick 
leave of forty hours was exhausted in the 
process, and his paid annual leave was re- 
duced by thirty-three hours. 

The plaintiff also held a second job at the 
time of the accident which paid him at the 
rate of $96.25 a week. This amount was his 
average weekly wage for that job for the year 
preceding the accident. The accident caused 
him to miss twelve days from this work, for 
which he was not compensated. In a tort ac- 
tion at common law, on these facts the plain- 
tiff could have recovered $650 from the de- 
fendant for loss of earning capacity. His total 
recovery in tort against the defendant, in- 
cluding general and special damages, would 
therefore have been $1,565 ($115+3650+ 
$800). 

The plaintiff made demand on the defend- 
ant for reasonable compensation in accord- 
ance with the recoverable elements of dam- 
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age at common law as outlined above. The 
defendant refused, raising as a defence c. 670 
which, inter alia, exempts ‘a tortfeasor from 
Hability up to $2,000 to the extent the claim- 
ant is entitled to personal injury protection 
benefits from his own insurer. The defend- 
ant also noted that in the circumstances of 
his case the plaintiff was not entitled to any 
damages for pain and suffering under c. 670, 
although he retained his right to sue in tort 
for other elements of damage not covered by 
the personal injury protection benefits. 

The plaintiff in this bill claims that this 
operation of c. 670 deprives him uncon- 
stitutionally of his right to full recovery in 
tort. He has sup this claim by an ex- 
ceedingly prolix brief of 373 pages, the con- 
tentions of which are aided by amicus briefs 
filed with us by the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, the Massachusetts chapter of 
that organization, and the Massachusetts 
Bar Association. Supporting the law we have, 
in addition to the defendant’s brief, argu- 
ments in behalf of the constitutionality of 
c. 670 submitted by the American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance and American Insurance 
Association, the Massachusetts Association of 
Independent Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
Inc., and the Attorney General acting pur- 
suant to G.L. c. 231A, § 8. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 670 


The briefs before us, even those aligned on 
the same side of the case, reveal divergent 
views on how c. 670 operates. Accordingly, 
we believe it advisable to summarize the 
basic structure of the statute. In so doing 
we will not attempt a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of its scope and operation, for much of 
that, as we have indicated, is irrelevant for 
our present purposes. We wish rather at this 
juncture to draw attention first to the dif- 
ference in the legal position of the injured 
party under c. 670 from his position at com- 
mon law, and, secondly, to the practical con- 
sequences of the statute on him, taking into 
consideration the interaction of various 
forms of compulsory and optional insurance 
with c. 670. 

Those who challenge c. 670 have attributed 
to it not only a drastic stripping of legal 
rights but also, in its practical effect, a sub- 
stantial diminution of the damages which 
the average non-negligent accident victim 
may reasonably expect. Analysis demon- 
strates, on the contrary, that the Legislature 
has acted with extreme caution in altering 
prior legal rights, changing in only one re- 
spect the elements of damage which are re- 
coverable by the victim. As to the practical 
effect of c. 670, it appears that the statute 
affords the citizens the security of prompt 
and certain recovery to a fixed amount of the 
most salient elements of his out-of-pocket 
expenses and an Increased flexibility in 
avoiding duplicate coverage, at double pre- 
miums, for the same expenses, In return for 
this he surrenders the possibly minimal 
damages for pain and suffering recoverable 
in cases not marked by serious economic 
loss or objective indicia of grave injury and 
the outside chance that through a generous 
settlement or a liberal award by a judge or 
jury in such a case he may be able to reap 
a monetary windfall out of his misfortune. 

The key concept embodied in c. 670 is that 
of personal injury protection insurance 
which is required of all owners of motor 
vehicles registered in Massachusetts. Under 
this coverage, personal injury protection 
benefits are paid by the insurer, as the ex- 
penses they cover accrue, to the insured, 
members of his household, authorized opera- 
tors or passengers of his motor vehicle in- 
cluding guest occupants, and any pedes- 
trians struck by him, regardless of fault 
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in the causation of the accident.’ Limited in 
amount to $2,000, the benefits cover largely 
the same items of medical expense covered 
before by optional medical payments insur- 
ance, with the exception that expenses in- 
curred within two years of the accident are 
included as opposed to the one year period 
generally covered in optional insurance. Per- 
sonal injury protection covers in addition, 
however, two other types of out-of-pocket 
expenses. The first and less significant of 
these is “payments in fact made to others, 
not members of the injured person's house- 
hold and reasonably incurred in obtaining 
from those others ordinary and necessary 
services in Heu of those that, had he not 
been injured, the injured person would have 
performed not for income but for the bene- 
fit of himself and/or members of his house- 
hold.” The second is seventy-five percent of 
the actual lost wages of the injured party, 
calculated on the basis of his average weekly 
wage during the year preceding the accident. 
If the victim was unemployed, he is entitled 
to the same percentage of wages he can prove 
he would have received from work he would 
have had had he not been injured. 

Benefits allocable to medical expenses are 
paid regardless of any other insurance cover- 
ing the same costs. However, to avoid du- 
plicate recovery and reduce the expense of 
insurance, c. 670 provides the option to elect 
a deductible, binding on the insured or on 
the members of the insured’s household. 
These policies, for a reduced premium, pro- 
vide that an amount from the first $250 up 
to the entire $2,000 otherwise recoverable as 
personal injury protection benefits shall not 
be paid by the insurer. 

Benefits allocable to lost wages, on the 
other hand, are reduced by any amounts re- 
ceived under a wage continuation plan or its 
equivalent. The victim, however, may incur 
(within a year of the payment of the last 
benefit) a later injury for which he would 
be entitled to payments under the wage con- 
tinuation plan. If the amount then avail- 
able to the victim to meet lost wages caused 
by the later injury has been reduced by 
reason of the payments under the plan 
attributable to the earlier accident then the 
insurer shall be responsible to the extent 
of the reduction. 

Thus under c. 670 the accident victim, with 
a few minor exceptions, is entitled to imme- 
diate payment of his most pressing items of 
cost: medical expenses. In addition, he re- 
ceives a major portion of his lost wages not 
covered by a wage continuation plan, and 
certain consequential expenses. These 
amounts, to a total of $2,000, are due from 
his own insurer, not from an adversary in- 
surance company, and without the necessity 
for assignment of fault or the temptation 
on either side to bargain in the light of con- 
siderations which are often extraneous to the 
amount of expense incurred. 

In exchange for the protection extended by 
c. 670, the accident victim loses his right to 
recover in tort to the extent he is eligible 
for personal injury protection benefits. Be- 
cause the exemption of the tortfeasor is ex- 
actly matched to the availability of personal 
injury protection benefits to the plaintiff, the 
plaintiff loses nothing by it.‘ With one re- 
striction to be discussed below, the potential 
plaintiff retains in addition his common law 
action against the tortfeasor for any ele- 
ments of damage not recovered as personal 
injury protection benefits. These would in- 
clude any expenses in excess of $2,000 which 
would otherwise have been covered by per- 
sonal injury protection and the difference 
between his diminished earning capacity, as 
measured at common law, and the substitute 
percentage of actual lost wages reduced by 
amounts received under any wage continua- 
tion plan recoverable under c. 670. Since the 
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new law has retained the previous require- 
ments of compulsory lability insurance un- 
der G.L. c. 90, § 34A, the victim who chooses 
to sue has the same assurance of at least 
limited recovery if he can prove negligence as 
he had before the passage of c. 670. 

The plaintiff stresses that the residual tort 
action left after the payment of personal in- 
jury protection benefits is reduced in value 
inasmuch as the potential plaintiff must con- 
sider the extent to which legal fees will re- 
duce his net recovery. However, legal fees 
are not a new burden imposed by c. 670; they 
have long been a factor to be considered in 
prosecuting any claim, including a tort ac- 
tion for personal injury instituted before the 
passage of c. 670. 

The only limitation imposed by c. 670 on 
the potential plaintiff’s prior right of re- 
covery at common law is the elimination of 
damages for “pain and suffering, including 
mental suffering associated with .. . injury” 
except in certain specified categories of cases. 
Section 5 of c. 670 provides generally that 
the reasonable and necessary medical ex- 
penses incurred by a plaintiff in the treat- 
ment of his injuries must be over $500 to 
permit recovery for pain and suffering. How- 
ever, reco; that certain types of in- 
juries could entail considerable pain and suf- 
fering which would warrant monetary com- 
pensation regardless of medical expense in- 
curred, the Legislature provided by way of 
exception to the general rule that damages 
for pain and suffering could be sought in 
all cases involving five designated types of 
injuries, These are a fracture, injury caus- 
ing death, injury consisting in whole or in 
part of loss of a body member, permanent 
and serious disfigurement, and injury result- 
ing in loss of sight or hearing as elsewhere 
defined in the General Laws. The victim 
whose injury falls outside these categories 
and whose medical expenses are less than 
$500 cannot recover at all for pain and suf- 
fering.* However, it is still possible for the 
person who desires to assure for himself re- 
covery in excess of his out-of-pocket costs to 
do so. Just as he may elect a deductible if he 
has medical payments insurance to avoid 
duplicate recovery for medical expenses, so 
he may choose to keep both forms of insur- 
ance in full precisely to allow himself dou- 
ble recovery of these expenses.* Other forms 
of duplicate coverage are equally possible. 
It is true that the amount of excess he will 
receive thereby will bear no necessary rela- 
tion to the value of his pain and suffering as 
arbitrarily set by a jury but. on the other 
hand, he is assured of some profit over out-of- 
pocket expenses in every motor vehicle acci- 
dent. This certainty he was never afforded by 
his prior “right” to recovery for pain and suf- 
fering in a suitable case, which in order to be 
realizec even in such a case had to be ac- 
tively pursued at considerable expense. 

The preceding discussion is not intended 
as a holding or ruling on any part of the 
statute, but only to permit a better under- 
standing of that which follows. 


NATURE OF RIGHTS AFFECTED 


In approaching the numerous issues before 
us, it is advisable to dispose first of a con- 
tention which the plaintiff has argued vigor- 
ously and at some length, for if we accepted 
it, it would require a somewhat different 
approach to the attacks leveled at the statute 
than that we feel appropriate. The plaintiff 
claims that c. 670 has impaired a cause of 
action which is on a higher, more sacrosanct 
level than the “ordinary” common law cause 
of action. Two alternative reasons are ad- 
vanced in support of this contention: first, 
that the tort action has the status of a 
“vested property right,” and, second, that 
the function of the cause of action is to 
safeguard the fundamental “right of personal 
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security and bodily integrity” which, al- 
though not mentioned in the Bill of Rights 
of the United States Constitution, is none- 
theless protected by it. We find both grounds 
unpersuasive. 

In arguing that the cause of action affected 
by c. 670 constitutes a vested property right, 
the plaintiff seems to ignore the distinction 
between a cause of action which has accrued 
and the expectation which every citizen has 
if a legal wrong should occur to find redress 
according to the rules of statutory and com- 
mon Jaw applicable at that time. The Legis- 
lature is admittedly restricted in the extent 
to which it can retroactively affect common 
law rights of redress which has already ac- 
crued, However, there is authority in abun- 
dance for the propostion that “[n]o person 
has a vested interest in any rule of law en- 
titling him to insist that it shall remain 
unchanged for his benefit.” New York Cent. 
R.R. v. White, 243 U.S. 188 198. Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, 134. And, as we shall 
demonstrate in more detail below, legislative 
actions based on this principle, prospectively 
modifying or abrogating common law causes 
of action, have been judicially upheld both in 
this Commonwealth and elsewhere on nu- 
merous occasions. The citizen may find that 
events occurring after passage of such a stat- 
ute place him in a different position legally 
from that which he would have occupied had 
they occurred before passage of the statute. 
He has no cause, however, to complain solely 
because his rights are not now what they 
would have been before. 

The applicability of this principle to the 
rights affected by c. 670 is not in any way 
changed by Part IT, c. 6, art. 6, of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, or by art. 11 of 
its Declaration of Rights, on both of which 
the plaintiff seems to rely. Article 6 provides 
for the continuation in the Commonwealth 
of the great body of the common law as 
amended by statute prior to the colonial im- 
migration. Commonwealth v. Churchill, 2 
Met. 118, 123. Crocker v. Justices of the Su- 
perior Court, 208 Mass. 162, 717. It explicitly 
contemplates the “... [alteration] or... 
[repeal] by the legislature” of such prior 
existing law, as indeed it would have to in 
order to avoid freezing outmoded rules of 
law into our jurisprudence by placing them 
beyond the reach of the Legislature. See 
Holden v. Pioneer Bdest. Co. 228 Ore. 405, 
411-412, 

Article 11 of the Declaration of Rights 
guarantees “a certain remedy, by having re- 
course to the laws, for all injuries or wrongs 
which ... [one] may receive....” The 
article is clearly directed toward the preser- 
vation of procedural rights and has been so 
construed. See, e.g., Cressey v. Erie R.R. 278 
Mass. 284, 291; Universal Adjustment Corp. 
v. Midland Bank, Ltd. 281 Mass. 303, 302; 
Commonwealth v. Hanley, 337 Mass. 384, 387. 
The only intimation which has been cited 
to us that it might have ramifications in the 
area of substantive rights is a dictum in 
Commonwealth v. Boston Transcript Co. 249 
Mass. 477, 482, that the Legislature might be 
precluded under art. 11 from abolishing an 
action for libel is certain circumstances as 
it had purported to do.’ However, changes 
in prior law are necessary in any ordered 
society, and to argue that art. 11 prohibits 
alterations of common law rights as such, 
especially in the face of the specific pro- 
vision to the contrary in art. 6, files in the 
face of all reason and precedent. To the ex- 
tent that the dictum in the Boston Trans- 
script case is to the contrary we decline to 
follow it. 

We are baffled by the plaintiff's further at- 
tempt to find in c. 670, in so far as it affects 
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the tort action for bodily injury, an impair- 
ment of some fundamental right protected 
by the first ten amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. The plaintiff lays emphasis on 
Mr. Justice Goldberg's concurring opinion in 
Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479, 486. In 
that case a Connecticut law banning the use 
of contraceptives was held to violate the right 
of privacy as contained in the first ten 
amendments. Any supposed analogy of the 
present case to the Griswold case is inappo- 
site and does nothing to advance the plain- 
tiff’s argument. Whatever may be the funda- 
mental “right of personal security and bodily 
integrity” to which the plaintiff refers, it is 
not affected by c. 670. That chapter merely 
limits the common law right in the automo- 
bile accident situation to obtain money dam- 
ages on account of unintentionally inflicted 
pain and suffering and modifies the procedure 
for obtaining damages according to the com- 
mon law measure for all other elements of 
recovery. See Dandridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 
471, 484. 

We thus perceive no basis for treating a 
legislative alteration of the tort action for 
personal injuries differently from an altera- 
tion of any other preexisting rule of the 
common law. Hence we may summarily dis- 
pose of several of the plaintiff's arguments 
which are founded on the contrary premise. 
There is no cause here for application of 
the “compelling state interest” test, which 
is employed where a statute impairs funda- 
mental rights protected by the Constitution. 
Nor, for the same reason, can the statute be 
struck down on the ground that it sweeps 
unnecessarily broadly in the face of a less 
restrictive alternative which would achieve 
the same ends. See National Assoc. for the 
Advancement of Colored People v. Alabama 
ex rel. Flowers, 377 U.S. 288, 307-308; Ap- 
theker v. Secretary of State, 378 U.S. 500, 
514. With respect to this latter test, we have 
noted that it has been applied in the past 
not only to “constitutionally sheltered ac- 
tivity” but also to “regulations affecting in- 
terstate commerce ... and economic regula- 
tions.” Commonwealth v. Leis, 355 Mass. 189, 
195-196. However, no argument has been pre- 
sented to us to show that c. 670 either in 
purpose or effect is discriminatory against 
interstate commerce; therefore, the less re- 
strictive alternative test is not applicable to 
it as a regulation affecting interstate com- 
merce. Dean Milk Co. v. Madison, 340 U.S. 
349, 354. Nor is c. 670 a total prohibition 
of a hitherto lawful economic activity of the 
sort to which the less restrictive alternative 
test has been applied in the economic sphere. 
Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Co., 270 U.S. 402, 414— 
415. Furthermore, even this limited use of the 
test in this context is doubtful in the light 
of subsequent decisions according wide dis- 
cretion to the Legislature in setting sccial 
and economic regulations according to its 
perception of the public interest. Olsen v. 
Nebraska ex rel. Western Reference & Bond 
Assn. Inc., 313 U.S. 236, 246-247. Staten Is- 
land Loaders v. Waterfront Comm. of New 
York Harbor, 117 F. Supp. 308, 310-311 (S.D. 
N.Y.). 

We conclude that the principles by which 
c. 670 should be judged are those generally 
applied when economic and social regulations 
enacted under the police power are attacked 
as & violation of due process and equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The two grounds of at- 
tack although similar are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to warrant separate treatment, to which 
we now proceed. 

DUE PROCESS ISSUES 

A. Applicable Principles. We will deal first 
with the propriety of c. 670 under the due 
process clause. The overall test under this 
clause is whether the statute bears a rea- 
sonable relation to a permissible legislative 
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objective.” Howes Bros. Co. v. Unemployment 
Compensation Comm. 296 Mass. 275, 283-284. 
Merit Oil Co. v. Director of the Div. on the 
Necessaries of Life, 319 Mass. 301, 306. West 
Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.S. 379, 391. 
In the application of this test, the statute 
is accorded a presumption of constitution- 
ality (Howes Bros. Co. v. Unemployment 
Compensation Comm., supra, at 284; Merit 
Oil Co. v. Director of the Div. or the Neces- 
saries of Life, supra, at 305; Commonwealth 
v. Finnigan, 326 Mass. 378, 379), a corollary 
of which is that if a state of facts could exist 
which would justify the legislation, it must 
be presumed to have existed when the stat- 
ute was passed. Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S, 113, 
132, United States v. Carolene Prods. Co. 302 
U.S. 144, 152-153. McGowan v. Maryland, 
366 U.S. 420, 426-427. 

In dealing with an alteration of the pre- 
existing common law, we are guided also 
by cases which have dealt specifically with 
due process attacks on this kind of statute. 
Here we do not need to reach the difficult 
question of when the Legislature may abro- 
gate a common law right of recovery without 
providing a substitute remedy. Such actions 
in other contexts have been sustained be- 
cause it was felt that the Legislature was 
acting to attain a permissible legislative ob- 
ject.” Silver v. Silver, 280 U.S. 117, 122 (“guest 
statute,” taking away right of gratuitous 
passenger in automobile to sue driver on ac- 
count of mere negligence). Hanfgarn v. 
Mark, 274 N.Y. 22, appeal dismissed 302 U.S. 
641 (abolition of actions for breach of prom- 
ise, seduction, alienation of affections, and 
criminal conversation—no substantial Fed- 
eral question presented on appeal to Supreme 
Court). We have never had the occasion to 
pass on comparable statutes enacted by our 
Legislature, although we have noted their 
existence and effect (Thibault v. Lalumiere, 
318 Mass. 72, 75), and recognized generally 
the power of the Legislature to act in this 
regard. Opinion of the Justices, 309 Mass. 
571, 598. 

In the instant case, however, the Legisla- 
ture has not attempted to abolish the pre- 
existing right of tort recovery and leave the 
automobile accident victim without redress. 
On the contrary, as was pointed out above, 
the statute has affected his substantive 
rights of recovery only in one respect and has 
simply altered his method of enforcing them 
in all others. Therefore, c. 670 may be judged 
by the stricter test which the plaintiff urges 
upon us and for which there is considerable 
authority in workmen's compensation cases: 
whether the statute provides an adequate 
and reasonable substitute for preexisting 
rights. New York Cent. R.R. v. White, 243 
U.S. 188, 201 (New York workmen's com- 
pensation statute). See Mountain Timber Co. 
v. Washington, 243 U.S, 219, 240-241 (Wash- 
ington workmen’s compensation statute). 
The similarity between c. 670 and the work- 
men's compensation statutes, in the nature 
of their purposes and the means chosen to 
achieve them, also leads us to conclude that 
the reasonable and adequate substitute test 
is appropriate to apply here even if its appli- 
cation is not constitutionally required’ We 
will, therefore, consider c. 670 in the light 
of a twofold test: the general test required 
by the due process clause of whether it bears 
a rational relation to a legitimate legislative 
objective, and the more particularized test 
for which the plaintif argues—whether it 
provides a reasonable substitute for preexist- 
ing rights. 

B. Does c. 670 bear a rational relation to 
a legitimate legislative objective? The ills 
against which c. 670 is aimed are obvious. 
One of the most prominent of these will be 
found in a brief consideration of the impact 
of the automobile on the burden of litiga- 
tion carried by courts in general and Massa- 
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chusetts courts in particular. No one who 
has for any time been in charge of a trial 
court system (as was the author of this opin- 
ion for a number of years) can be unfamiliar 
with the devastating effect upon the admin- 
istration of justice which the automobile 
has produced. For years, in the face of count- 
less experiments, the trial calendars of this 
country, particularly in metropolitan areas, 
have become increasingly clogged with motor 
yehicle tort litigation. No one as yet, not- 
withstanding heroic efforts in this regard, 
has found a satisfactory method of disen- 
tangling this morass. Indeed, the problem 
intensifies as American courts are increas- 
ingly called upon to deal with complexities 
of our society not evident when the motor 
vehicle first appeared on the national scene 
and to broaden the scope of their activities 
into areas not traditionally subject to judi- 
cial cognizance. The courts with their scarce 
resource of time simply cannot respond to 
new challenges or meet the new require- 
ments imposed on them in criminal matters 
as long as their time continues to be con- 
sumed to the extent it has been by motor 
vehicle accident cases. The problems of so- 
ciety to which the courts have been called 
no longer permit the luxury of using them 
as a forum for resolving the ever increasing 
numbers of automobile accident claims to 
the extent that has obtained hitherto. 

These observations are nowhere more ap- 
plicable than in Massachusetts. We have 
lived with compulsory liability insurance 
since January 1, 1927. In that period certain 
events have occurred which might well have 
commended themselves to the Legislature 
as indicia pointing toward the wisdom of 
change. Eleven years ago, for instance, a 
special commission found that on the basis 
of bodily injury claim frequency per hun- 
dred cars insured, the average in Massa- 
chusetts in the years 1954-1956 was 6.4% 
as against 2% for Maine, 3.1% for Rhode 
Island, 2% for Vermont, and 3.3% for Con- 
necticut. In 1959, the year the report was 
filed, the claim frequency in Boston on a 
local basis exceeded that in New York 
City by more than 50%.” The seriousness 
of the problem insofar as it relates to cur- 
rent Massachusetts civil trial dockets can 
be seen in the following figures related to 
the Superior Court. 


Total law entries of which there were 
Total Motor Vehicle entries: =€ 


23, 279 
22, 289 
22, 598 
22, 690 


When it is recognized that many of these 
automobile entries represent multiple party 
suits, the weight which this type of litiga- 
tion places on Massachusetts courts is 
evident. 

Less obvious is the burden on the clerks’ 
offices, lawyers and litigants which follows 
this proliferation of entries of motor cases, 
currently at the rate of almost 2,000 a month 
in the Superior Court and more than 3,200 a 
month in the District Courts. Every paper 
submitted must be filed and docketed, and 
each entry prompts an avalanche of them. 
In addition to the writ, declaration, answer 
and appearance slips; interrogatories by 
parties on both sides, applications to nonsuit 
or default for failure to answer interroga- 
tories, motions to extend time for answering 
or to remove nonsuit or default for not 
answering interrogatories, motions to strike 
answers to interrogatories and to answer over 
or further, motions for specifications, and 
demands to admit facts are only a few of 
the papers that follow as of course in almost 
every motor tort case entered. Court per- 
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sonnel are additionally burdened by the need 
to give notice to counsel or parties of every 
order of the court entered during these 
lengthy pre-trial proceedings. The time of 
the court consumed in this preliminary war 
of nerves between counsel, or between 
claimant and insurer, is almost impossible to 
estimate, but probably far exceeds that spent 
in the trial of the small percentage of all 
entries which must be tried. 

Both in the pre-trial and later stages, 
claims for small amounts possess, of course, 
the same capability of clogging the judicial 
system as their larger brothers. They must 
be dealt with either on the Superior Court 
level where they do not belong or in the 
District Courts, from which removal or re- 
transfer to the Superior Court will often oc- 
cur. And, unfortunately, it cannot be con- 
cluded that the bulk of automobile accident 
claims in the Superior Court represents 
causes of great value. For many years the 
secretary of the Judicial Council maintained 
a record of the amount of jury verdicts. 
This tabular count was discontinued in 1956. 
In the year immediately prior to its discon- 
tinuance the following interesting statistics 
were compiled: 

Amount of Jury Verdict for Plaintiff and 
Percentage of Cases Which Were Automobile 
Accident Claims: 

Less than $200—80.3% (53 out of 66). 

$200-$500—61.4% (70 out of 114). 

$500-$1,000—59.3% (92 out of 155). 

$1,000-$2,000—59.8% (100 out of 167). 

$2,000-$3,000—39.4% (28 out of 71). 

$3,000-$4,000—56.2% (27 out of 48). 

$4,000-$5,000—56.7% (21 out of 37). 

$5,000-$10,000—53.7% (57 out of 106). 

Over $10,000—47.8% (44 out of 92). 

We recognize these statistics are dated and 
in any event not determinative. The per- 
centages indicate in general, however, that 
with the increase in size of the verdict the 
likelihood that it was rendered in an auto- 
mobile accident case steadily decreased. In 
addition it should be noted that in absolute 
numbers there were far more verdicts in au- 
tomobile accident cases in the 0 to $2,000 
range (315) than in the $2,000 and up range 
(177). Even accounting for the decrease in 
the value of money since 1956, this statistic 
still indicates that a great many, if not the 
majority of, claims which before were taken 
to court could be handled under c. 670 with 
approximately the same monetary return to 
the claimant, since personal injury protec- 
tion benefits provide for compensation up 
to $2,000 of all elements of damage for which 
tort recovery was before possible except pain 
and suffering and twenty-five per cent of 
lost wages. Finally, these statistics should 
be considered in light of two further facts. 
First, at the time they were compiled, the 
minimum cost of a jury trial was estimated 
at $750 a day, a figure which has since un- 
dergone a great increase, and, secondly, the 
figures do not reflect at all those cases in 
which a verdict for the defendant was re- 
turned. 

Other non-American court systems, heirs 
with ourselves of the common law, have 
managed to solve this problem of the super- 
abundance of motor vehicle tort claims in 
one way or another. It remains, however, a 
cancer to be rooted out in American courts. 
Presumably the Legislature had this in mind. 
Chapter 670, in providing for limited recov- 
ery without the necessity for adversary pro- 
ceedings in automobile accident cases, was 
an appropriate step to alleviate this problem 
which defied more conservative solutions. 

Nor was court congestion the only prob- 
lem at which c. 670 might have been aimed. 
The high cost of automobile insurance in 
Massachusetts was a present fact of which 
the Legislature did not need to be reminded. 
It might have suspected that there was a 
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correlation between this high cost and the 
inefficiencies and administrative expense in- 
volved in running the traditional system, 
contributed to heavily by the prevalence of 
the elaborate pre-trial proceedings detailed 
above. That any such suspicion would have 
been well founded was confirmed by a report 
of the United States Department of Trans- 
portation released in March of this year en- 
titled, “Motor Vehicle Crash Losses and their 
Compensation in the United States; a Report 
to the Congress and the President.” The re- 
port concluded on this subject that “[t]he 
automobile accident tort liability insurance 
system would appear to possess the highly 
dubious distinction of having probably the 
highest cost/benefit ratio of any major com- 
pensation system currently in operation in 
this country. As has been shown, for every 
dollar of net benefits that it provides to vic- 
tims, it consumes about a dollar.” P. 95. 

Finally, and not to be discounted among 
the evils associated with automobiles which 
c. 670 might have been designed to cure, are 
the inequities which have been visited upon 
claimants. In this regard the Legislature 
might have felt, as expressed in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Report, that “[t]he 
present tort liability reparations system allo- 
cates benefits very unevenly among the lim- 
ited number of victims that it purports to 
serve.” P, 941° The Legislature was also pre- 
sumably aware of the long delays in getting 
financial aid to the injured person, con- 
fronted with medical and subsistence bills 
during a period of no employment for him 
and want for his family. The time spent in 
investigation, the time required for proof of 
negligence, the exaggerated claims, the all 
too common suspicion of perjured testimony, 
the horse and buggy approach to a twentieth 
century dilemma—all of this might well have 
influenced the Legislature, recognizing the 
right and need of all accident victims to 
simple and speedy justice, toward reform. 

It cannot be seriously argued that it was 
beyond legislative competence to assess this 
situation and to effect the necessary statu- 
tory repair. What we have discussed are evils 
which it was within the province of the 
Legislature to consider and which it en- 
deavored to correct or eliminate. We do not 
intimate that the legislative determination 
which is c. 670 was the only answer or solu- 
tion to the problem, but it cannot be suc- 
cessfully maintained that its salient provi- 
sions, as outlined above, are not a rational 
approach to the solution of these patent in- 
efficiencies and inequities. 

C. Does c. 670 provide a reasonable substi- 
tution for prior rights? We are urged to apply 
a test derived largely from the suggestion in 
New York Cent. R.R. v. White, 243 U.S. 188, 
201, that a State might not have the power 
under the due process clause “suddenly [to] 
set aside all common-law rules respecting 
liability as between employer and employee, 
without providing a reasonably just sub- 
stitute. ... [I]t perhaps may be doubted 
whether the State could abolish all rights of 
action on the one hand, or all defenses on 
the other, without setting up something ade- 
quate in their stead.” The proposed test may 
best be considered and understood, there- 
fore, in the light of the facts before the court 
in that case.* 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act dealt 
with in the White case substituted an ad- 
ministrative system of compensation for the 
common law rights of employees engaged in 
hazardous employments. The new system was 
compulsory on both employers and em- 
ployees. The employee injured or killed in the 
course of his employment was entitled to a 
fixed compensation according to a prescribed 
schedule without regard to fault in almost 
every case. At common law the employee's 
rights against his employer were consider- 
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ably circumscribed in fact by certain de- 
fences available to the employer. Where he 
could succeed in making out a case, however, 
the employee stood to gain a great deal more 
from a jury than he would receive under 
workmen's compensation. Viewing the over- 
all operation and effect of the statute on 
both parties affected by it, the court indi- 
cated that the exchange of rights was ade- 
quate, With respect to the statute's effect 
on employees, it gave the following reasons: 
“If the employee is no longer able to recover 
as much as before in case of being injured 
through the employer’s negligence, he is en- 
titled to moderate compensation in all cases 
of injury, and has a certain and speedy rem- 
edy without the difficulty and expense of es- 
tablishing negligence or proving the amount 
of the damages.” P. 201. 

It is immediately apparent that c. 670 
alters prior legal rights to a much less 
drastic extent than did the act involved in 
the White case. However, the overall dif- 
ference in status quo effected by c. 670 may 
be described in part in much the same 
terms as those used by the court in the 
White case. 

In considering the effect of c. 670, we can- 
not view it from the point of view of plain- 
tiffs and defendants, for these are not 
preexisting categories as are the employers 
and employees affected by a workmen's com- 
pensation act. Every driver is a potential 
plaintiff and, equally, a potential defendant. 
The desired effect of c. 670 on all motorists 
alike is initially to make available to them 
compulsory insurance at lower rates due to 
the savings to imsurance companies in 
administrative expenses and total payments 
which are expected to follow from c. 670. 
If injury occurs on the road, motorists are 
assured of the probability of quick and effi- 
cient payment of the first $2,000 of defined 
losses incurred. In cases of accidents in 
which the motorist was not negligent, he 
avoids the uncertainty, delay and cost of a 
tort proceeding. He still retains the option 
of recovering more by litigation if he so 
wishes and the facts so warrant. Although 
c. 670 may also have the effect of depriving 
him of his damages for pain and suffering 
in such an instance, the exchange of rights 
involved with respect to the driver in an 
accident in which he was not negligent 
bears considerable resemblance to that 
effected by the statute in the White case 
with respect to employees. 

This exchange of rights cannot be viewed 
in isolation, however, for non-negligent 
drivers are not a distinct class. To it must 
be added the effect of c. 670 on the driver 
in a case where he has been negligent or 
where negligence cannot be determined. 
In this situation, rather than no compen- 
sation for his own injuries, c. 670 accords 
him the same benefits he would have if he 
were non-negligent.* In addition, he is 
afforded immuntiy from liability to the ex- 
tent other injured parties are eligible for 
benefits. And, just as his right to sue for 
pain and suffering is limited when he is non- 
negligent, so he is protected from comparable 
claims where he has been negligent. The 
effect of c. 670 on Massachusetts motorists 
thus is to provide benefits in return for 
affected rights at least as adequate as those 
provided to New York employers and em- 
ployees in return for rights taken by the 
act in the White case. 

It may be argued that c. 670 affects a sec- 
ond distinct class of persons, the pedestrian, 
and that the exchange of rights effected on 
this this class must be considered separately 
from its effect on drivers. It is obvious, that 
all drivers are at some moment in time pe- 
destrians. With this realization, the class of 
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pedestrians as distinct from drivers is sharply 
reduced. Whether or not we define the class 
to include pedestrians who also drive, how- 
ever, the effect of c. 670 on that class is no 
different from its effect on drivers. Pedes- 
trians, too, may be negligent or non-negli- 
gent; they, too, are therefore afforded the 
certainty of prompt recovery of a limited 
amount and limited exemption from liability 
instead of the necessity of tort proceedings 
or no compensation at all and liability to an 
unlimited amount. The fact that the non-car 
owner is not advantageously affected by 
lower insurance premiums by no means viti- 
ates the adequacy of the exchange of rights 
as it operates on him. A similar analysis may 
be applied to any other nonmotorist who in 
a given instance happens to come within the 
scope of c. 670. 

D. Do specific provisions of c. 670 violate 
due process? Having answered the plaintiff's 
claim that the operation and effect of c. 670 
as a whole is violative of due process, we 
turn to several other challenges based like- 
wise on the due process clause which focus 
on specific provisions of c. 670. The same 
general test of reasonableness in relation to 
a@ proper legislative objective is applicable to 
these narrower attacks. However, since they 
are unrelated to the fact that c. 670 as a 
whole alters prior rights, the reasonably just 
substitute test which we also discussed in 
considering the statute as a whole is not ma- 
terial here. 

The plaintiff argues that c. 670 deprives 
him of due process inasmuch as it forces 
him to insure against loss or injury to him- 
self through a private, profit-making cor- 
poration. There is no constitutional infir- 
mity, however, in the self-insurance feature 
of c. 670. First, contrary to the plaintiff's 
claim, it is not required. Every motor vehicle 
owner has the option under c. 670 of elect- 
ing a deductible which will exclude him en- 
tirely from personal injury protection bene- 
fits. Even if the self-insurance were com- 
pulsory, however, it would create no con- 
stitutional problems. Any doubts as to the 
power of the Legislature to require the citi- 
zen, for the good of the public as a whole, 
to take measures for his own benefit have 
long since been settled in a series of cases 
sustaining such statutes. The fact that in 
many of these cases this feature of the act 
was not even attacked indicates the lack 
of gravity of the objection. Howes Bros. Co. 
v. Unemployment Compensation Commn. 
296 Mass. 275, 286 (unemployment compen- 
sation act, requiring contributions from em- 
ployees as well as employers). Common- 
wealth v. Howie, 354 Mass, 769 (statute re- 
quiring motorcyclists to purchase protective 
headgear). Carmichael v. Southern Coal & 
Coke Co. 301 U.S. 495, 505-506 (Alabama Un- 
employment Compensation Act, requiring 
contributions from employees as well as em- 
ployers). Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619, 
634-635 (Social Security Act setting up “Fed- 
eral Old-Age Benefits,” requiring contribu- 
tions from employees through a special in- 
come tax deducted from their wages). 

Nor can the plaintiff complain because the 
medium through which the optional self- 
protection must be obtained is a private, 
profit-making corporation, as opposed to 
some kind of governmentally managed pool. 
A virtually indistinguishable mechanism was 
provided by the Legislature when it first 
required compulsory liability insurance for 
motor vehicles, and we sustained it. Opin- 
ion of the Justice, 251 Mass. 569. In addi- 
tion insurers are, of course, subject to State 
regulation both in the setting of premiums 
and in the conduct of their business. We 
see no distinction for due process purposes 
between the requirement of private insur- 
ance for self-protection and for the protec- 
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tion of others. It is an incidental and com- 
pletely nonobjectionable concomitant of 
many regulatory statutes that citizens are 
required thereby to enter into transactions 
for their own benefit with private corpora- 
tions, G.L. c. 90, §7 (motorcyclists’ pro- 
tective headgear). G. L. c. 90, § 7A (motor 
vehicle inspection by private garages). 

It is asserted secondly that since premi- 
ums under c. 670 are set according to the 
same basis used for premiums under the 
preexisting compulsory liability insurance 
there is a violation of due process in that 
each owner in a territory or class pays the 
same unallocated, undifferentiated premium 
for this total compulsory insurance. It is ar- 
gued that the insured, by virtue of the 
amount of his wages or the extent of his 
wage continuation program, may be forced 
to pay for a program of benefits not avail- 
able to him to the same extent that it may 
be to another paying the same premium. 
There is no substance in the argument. First, 
it is doubtful whether it may properly be 
raised in this proceeding. The premiums for 
personal injury protection coverage are fixed 
by the Commissioner of Insurance under 
G.L. c. 175, §113B, which aiso provides for 
review of the rates sq set at the request of 
any person or company aggrieved thereby. 
Assuming the Issue may be raised here, the 
plaintiff ignores the deductible option, 
which allows each person to tailor his cov- 
erage to his collateral sources of recovery. 
Secondly, the ultimate allocation of costs 
under c. 670 is made to territories and classi- 
fications of risks essentially as prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. As mentioned in fn. 14, the in- 
surer is subrogated to the extent that it pays 
personal injury protection benefits to the 
rights of the recipient thereof. It is entitled 
to reimbursement of the benefits it paid 
from the insurer of the party who would 
have been lable in tort but for the exemp- 
tion from liability contained in c. 670. For 
these two reasons, therefore, the objection 
is largely misplaced. 

In any event, there is authority in abund- 
ance sustaining fixed rates even though they 
fall unequally on some, where a more pre- 
cise calculation would be administratively 
unfeasible. Brest v. Commissioner of Ins. 
270 Mass. 7, 14-15. Schlabach v. Commis- 
sioner of Ins. 290 Mass. 585. This is the case 
here, where the basis for premiums suggested 
by the plaintiff is dependent on wages, other 
forms of insurance, and participation in a 
wage continuation plan, all of which are 
subject to change at any time. The burden 
is not on the Legislature to prove that an 
alternative method is not feasible. It has 
wide discretion in this area and we see no 
basis for holding that it has abused it here. 
Howes Bros. Co. v. Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commn. 296 Mass. 275, 286 (unemploy- 
ment fund contributions need not be ap- 
portioned according to industries’ relative 
unemployment rates). Lowell Co-op Bank v. 
Co-operative Cent. Bank, 287 Mass. 338, 347 
(insurance levy on banks need not be fixed 
according to their financial condition). See 
Carmichael v. Southern Coal & Coke Co. 301 
U.S. 495, 520-521 (benefits paid under Un- 
employment Compensation Act of Alabama 
need not be related in every case to persons 
taxed and amount of tax they pay). 

The plaintiff objects to the requirement 
that the insured look first to a wage con- 
tinuation plan before he may receive benefits 
for lost wages under c. 670. He cites no au- 
thority for his objection, and under appli- 
cable constitutional principles the Legisla- 
ture could properly limit double reimburse- 
ment for the same loss. In any event, c. 670 
in no way prevents him from obtaining such 
double recovery through his residual tort 
action. In addition, it provides for automatic 
subsequent reimbursement by the insurer 
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of prior reductions in benefits due to a wage 
continuation plan in certain circumstances. 

Two final due process objections which 
have been raised do not involve the facts 
of this case. The first is directed at the pro- 
vision that a policyholder may elect a de- 
ductible applicable not only to himself but 
to members of his household. The second is 
the claim that the extension of personal 
injury protection benefits in lieu of dam- 
ages to the “pure pedestrian,” who neither 
owns & car nor is a member of a household 
which owns one, is a deprivation to him of 
due process. We treat with neither pursuant 
to our statement at the outset of this opinion 
that we could confine ourselves to issues 
raised on the facts. 


EQUAL PROTECTION ISSUES 


A. Applicable principles. The plaintiff has 
leveled two attacks against c. 670 based on a 
denial of equal protection of the laws, both 
directed at the classification in § 5 of cases 
for which pain and suffering are recoverable. 
Again it is helpful to state at the outset the 
general principles which are applicable under 
the equal protection clause. A principle anal- 
ogous to that we applied to due process issues 
is likewise applicable where a legislative clas- 
sification is attacked as a violation of equal 
protection: if the legislative difference in 
treatment is reasonably related to a legiti- 
mate public purpose, it is permissible. Mc- 
Quade v. New York Cent. R.R. 320 Mass. 35, 
38. Maher v. Brookline, 339 Mass. 209, 213. 
Hall-Omar Baking Co. v. Commissioner of 
Labor and Indus. 344 Mass. 695, 700. Watson 
v. Maryland, 218 U.S. 173, 178. McGowan v. 
Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 425-426. McDonald v. 
Board of Election Commrs. 394 U.S. 802, 809. 
The same subsidiary presumption of constitu- 
tionality is present in this context also, as is 
the required use of any reasonably conceiy- 
able set of facts to justify the classification. 
McGowan v. Maryland, supra, at 426. There is 
no requirement that there be any legislative 
record or findings in support of the classifi- 
cation, Marshal House, Inc. v. Rent Control 
Bd. of Brookline, — Mass. —, —.* The 
equal protection clause thus limits legislative 
discretion in delineating classifications only 
to the extent of forbidding “arbitrary or ir- 
rational” classifications (Opinion of the Jus- 
tices, 251 Mass, 569, 601), or discrimination 
which is “invidious.” Williamson v. Lee Opti- 
cal of Oklahoma, Inc. 348 U.S. 483, 489. 

B. Does the classification in §5 Of c.670 
bear a rational relationship to a proper legis- 
lative objective? The plaintiff claims that 
the criteria delineating when pain and suf- 
fering are recoverable are arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. The pupose of the Legislatue in 
limiting recovery in this way was clearly to 
eliminate minor claims for pain and suffer- 
ing. We have already described the crisis 
faced by the courts of the Commonwealth 
and the part played by the abundance of 
personal injury claims in contributing to it. 
The Legislature could reasonably have 
thought that the number of such cases was 
largely attributable to speculative and ex- 
aggerated claims for pain and suffering in 
instances of relatively minor injury. As is 
well known, the subjective complaint of pain 
and suffering defies accurate monetary ap- 
praisal. In addition, the time and expense 
necessary to investigate these claims might 
well have been perceived to be a burden both 
on the insurance industry and ultimately 
on the motoring public. Minor “nuisance” 
claims were often overpaid by insurers in 
order to avoid the expense of defending 
them, and the common knowledge of this 
practice only served to perpetuate them. 
It was clearly proper for the Legislature to 
conclude that the benefits of compensat- 
ing an injured person for relatively minor 
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pain and suffering, which as such entails 
no monetary loss, did not warrant continua- 
tion of the practice when balanced against 
the evils it had spawned. 

A necessary corollary of this decision was 
that the minor claims had to be eliminated 
according to objective, easily applicable rules. 
If the rules were themselves subjective—for 
instance, keyed to the dollar amount of pain 
and suffering involved—the perceived evils 
would continue. Courts might well be clogged 
with claimants alleging damages over the 
required figure, and there would remain the 
incentive for the injured party to exaggerate 
his claim in order to prompt a generous set- 
tlement from an insurer which did not feel 
the claim was worth the expense of a con- 
test. 

The only question that remains, therefore, 
is whether the objective criteria the Legis- 
lature chose are rationally related to their 
purpose of eliminating minor claims for pain 
and suffering. We think there can be no doubt 
that they are. The plaintiff's attack is leveled 
chiefly at the general rule that reasonable 
and necessary medical expenses must be over 
$500 to allow recovery for pain and suffering. 
There is no objection to the mitigation of 
this rule by the criteria of death, loss of a 
body member, permanent and serious dis- 
figurement, or loss of sight or hearing. Our 
attention has been drawn, however, to the 
contrast between the comparatively minor 
pain and suffering which may result from a 
minor fracture and the serious and long- 
continued pain and suffering which may 
result in cases for which the statute denies 
recovery. It is argued that the $500 limit will 
exclude many sizable claims for pain and suf- 
fering which do not at the same time fall 
within the five other categories. No doubt 
this is so. Nor do we doubt that relatively 
minor claims for pain and suffering may be 
permitted in some cases, particularly in the 
fracture category. But fracture, like the $500 
limit and the other four criteria based on 
the type of injury, is susceptible of objective 
and reasonably certain verification. In ad- 
dition, many cases of fracture, perhaps most, 
are likely to involve susbtantial pain and 
suffering. “The problems of government are 
practical ones and may justify, if they do 
not require, rough accommodations—illog- 
ical, it may be, and unscientific.” Metro- 
polis Theatre Co. v. Chicago, 228 U.S. 61, 69- 
70. Some inequality in result is not enough 
to vitiate a legislative classification grounded 
in reason. Lindsley v. National Carbonic Gas 
Co., 220 U.S. 61, 79. It seems to us that the 
Legislature has employed criteria rationally 
related to seriousness of injury in general, 
and thereby to seriousness of pain and suf- 
fering. Whether fracture should be included 
as a category, at the risk of allowing some 
minor claims for pain and suffering, is within 
the permissible range of judgment. 

As to the amount of reasonable and neces- 
sary medical expenses, it is constitutionally 
irrelevant that the actual point of demar- 
cation had necessarily to be arbitrary. As was 
stated by Mr. Justice Holmes in Louisville 
Gas & Elec. Co. v. Coleman, 277 U.S. 32, 41, 
“When a legal distinction is determined, as 
no one doubts that it may be, between night 
and day, childhood and maturity, or any 
other extremes, a point has to be fixed or a 
line has to be drawn, or gradually picked 
out by successive decisions, to mark where 
the change takes place. Looked at by itself 
without regard to the necessity behind it 
the line or point seems arbitrary. It might 
as well or nearly as well be a little more to 
one side or the other. But when it is seen 
that a line or point there must be, and that 
there is no mathematical or logical way of 
fixing it precisely, the decision of the legis- 
lature must be accepted unless we can say 
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that it is very wide of any reasonable mark.” 
Such distinctions of degree expressed in 
terms of differences in number have been par- 
ticularly subject to attack. However, they 
have been just as widely upheld as a deter- 
mination which was “peculiarly a question 
for legislative decision.” St. Louis Consol. 
Coal Co. v. Illinois, 185 U.S. 203, 207 (coal 
mines employing five or more ns sub- 
ject to inspection). McLean v. Arkansas, 211 
U.S. 539, 551-552 (mines employing ten or 
more persóns required to measure coal for 
payment of wages before screening). Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. v. Blagg, 235 U.S. 571, 576-577. 
Booth v. Indiana, 237 US. 391, 397-398 
(mines required to supply wash-houses upon 
demand of twenty employees). Middleton v. 
Teras Power & Light Co. 249 U.S. 152, 159 
(employers of five or more persons included 
within workmen's compensation act). Car- 
michael v. Southern Coal & Coke Co. 301 
U.S. 495, 510-512 (exemption of employers 
of less than eight persons from the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act). It is clear that 
the $500 figure chosen here by the Legis- 
lature, although no more nor less reasonable 
than a higher or lower figure within a sub- 
stantial range, is not subject to constitu- 
tional attack. 

It is alleged in addition that the $500 limit 
operates as an invidious discrimination 
against the poor because they are charged less 
than others for medical care. Passing over the 
plaintiff's lack of standing to make this 
argument, it may be briefly dismissed on 
the ground that the plaintiff has failed to 
come forward with any evidence that this is 
in fact the case. See Merit Oil Co. v. Director 
of the Div. on the Necessaries of Life, 319 
Mass. 301, 305. 

CONCLUSION 


Finally, argument has been made to us that 
c. 670 violates art. 11 (remedies by recourse 
to the law to be free, complete and prompt), 
art. 15 (right to trial by jury sacred), and 
art. 30 (separation of executive, judicial and 
legislative departments), all of which articles 
are contained in the Declaration of Rights of 
the Massachusetts Constitution, and Part I, 
c. 1, § 1, art. 4, which sets forth various pow- 
ers of the Legislature. We see no necessity for 
a discussion of c. 670 in the light of these 
constitutional provisions. It is entirely clear 
that the statute violates none of them. 

A decree is to enter in the county court 
declaring (1) that St. 1970, c. 670 and c. 744, 
as applied to the plaintiff are constitutional 
under both Federal and State Constitution, 
and (2) that the defendant is not liable to 
the plaintiff for pain and suffering or for any 
damages covered by the personal injury pro- 
tection benefits to which the plaintiff is en- 
titled under his own motor vehicle lability 
policy as defined in G.L. c. 90, § 34A. 

So ordered. 

(Tauro, C. J. concurred as to the result in 
a separate opinion.) 

FOOTNOTES 


1The bill also questions the constitution- 
ality of St. 1970, c. 744. Chapter 744 amends 
the provisions of c. 670 dealing with the re- 
newal and cancellation of policies, and pro- 
vides also for the contingency that parts of 
c. 670 might be held unconstitutional. It 
raises no separate issues. If c. 670 is held con- 
stitutional, a fortiori c. 744 will likewise be 
constitutional. We thus do not discuss it 
further. 

2 We note that the agreement of the par- 
ties in this case that the plaintiff would have 
recovered the sum of $800 for pain and suf- 
fering is at best an estimate and a question- 
able figure. 

There are only three exceptions to this 
no-fault rule. If the injured party otherwise 
entitled to benefits was injured while driving 
under the influence of alcohol or narcotics as 
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defined in G. L. c. 94, § 197, while committing 
a felony or seeking to avoid arrest, or while 
intentionally trying to injure himself or oth- 
ers, he may be excluded from benefits by the 
insurer. In addition, one injured in circum- 
stances which entitle him to workmen's com- 
pensation is not eligible for benefits. 

t The sole exception is the accident victim 
who receives benefits in a reduced amount 
because he chose a deductible. The exemption 
of the tortfeasor includes the amount of ben- 
efits which the victim would have received 
but for the deductible. 

®In the case at bar, the plaintiff cannot 
recover the $800 which was the agreed amount 
of damages allocable to his pain and suffer- 
ing. However, as the above analysis shows, 
the rest of the $1,565 recoverable by him be- 
fore at common law is still payable under 
c. 670. That part not covered by personal 
injury protection benefits, in this case at- 
tributable only to the difference between his 
diminished earning capacity and the amount 
recoverable for lost wages under c. 670, may 
be recovered by him in a tort action against 
the defendant, who is not immune from this 
liability, 

¢ We recognize that certain policies of in- 
surance exclude the possibility of double re- 
covery. 

7We note that much the same effect has 
since been achieved as the result of recent 
constitutional limitations imposed on the 
law of libel. See New York Times Co. v. Sul- 
livan, 376 U.S. 254; Rosenbloom v. Metro- 
media, Inc. U.S. ([June 8, 1971] 39 U.S. L. 
Week 4694). 

* Part II, c. 1, $1, art. 4, of the Massachu- 
setts Constitution, and arts. 1, 10 and 12 of 
its Declaration of Rights, are the provisions 
in our Constitution comparable to the due 
process clause of the Federal Constitution. 
They raise no distinct issues in dealing with 
this kind of statute and do not, therefore, 
warrant separate discussion. Lowell Co-op. 
Bank v. Co-operative Cent. Bank., 287 Mass. 


338, 343-344. Lowell Gas Co. v. Department of 
Pub. Util. 324 Mass. 80, 87-88. Compare Cof- 


fee-Rich, Inc. v. Commissioner of Pub. 
Heaith, 348 Mass. 414, 421. 

The nature and direction of the opposi- 
tion to c. 670 and similar acts in other juris- 
dictions is highly reminiscent of that which 
attended passage of the first workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. See Locke, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Boston Law Book Co. (1968) §§ 22 
et seq. 

* Report of Special Commission relative 
to the Motor Vehicle Laws and the Insurance 
Laws as they Relate to Motor Vehicles and 
Certain Related Matters, 1959 Senate Doc. 
No, 466. 

u Figures compiled by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

12 We confine our statistics to cases tried by 
jury because of the increased time and ex- 
pense a jury trial necessitates and because 
most motor vehicle torts brought to trial are 
in fact tried by jury. In the year covered by 
the table, for example, 1,205 motor vehicle 
torts were tried by jury and 214 to a judge. 

11 We note that in 1956, 422 out of 579 jury 
verdicts for the defendant were in motor 
vehicle torts. 

“The relief to the courts thus provided is 
not vitiated by the further provision that 
insurers who pay personal injury protection 
benefits are subrogated to the rights of their 
insured and may seek reimbursement from 
the tortfeasor’s insurer. This ultimate adjust- 
ment of costs is to be reached through agree- 
ment, or arbitration which must precede re- 
course to the courts. This feature of c. 670 
in fact gives added support to the reason- 
ableness of the legislative effort to resolve 
a pressing court problem. 

13 This report was not, of course, available 
to the Legislature when it considered c. 670, 
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but its conclusions are hardly new ones. See 
e.g.. Keeton and O'Connell, Basic Protection 
for the Traffic Victim, a report published in 
1965 which cited the flaws in the operation 
of the traditional system and proposed a 
system based on no-fault which was the 
genesis of c. 670. 

1 We intimate no opinion as to whether, 
and if so in what circumstances, the appli- 
cation of this test is constitutionally re- 
quired. 

1 The day has long since passed when legal 
negligence in the automobile accident situa- 
tion could be equated with moral culpability. 
The whole concept of negligence has in fact 
become something of a fiction, since in many 
cases fault cannot meaningfully be placed 
on any one of the parties more than on 
another. The new comparative negligence 
statute is a recognition of this inherent diffi- 
culty of assigning fault to one party only. 
The legally negligent driver is therefore mor- 
ally as entitled to compensation as the other 
parties. It should be noted in addition that 
in defined cases where he is clearly culpable, 
the injured party is denied benefits under 
c. 670. 

a Mass. Adv. Sh. (1971) 161, 167. 

ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 

CONSUMERS, INC. 
Boston, Mass., June 9, 1971. 
Hon. Purr HART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Statement Re: Hart-Magnuson No-Fault 
Automobile Insurance S, 945 

Dear SENATOR Hart: The Association of 
Massachusetts Consumers, Inc., composed of 
private citizens and interested persons in the 
consumer movement has long considered the 
problems of automobile insurance. We have 
avoided taking a public position on the vari- 
ous proposals dealing with No-Fault Auto 
Insurance, since serious objection was raised 
to various parts of all proposals which have 
been considered heretofore. 

We have examined the experience in Mas- 
sachusetts from its adoption of the variation 
of no-fault auto insurance. Based upon the 
preliminary figures, it would appear that a 
substantial reduction in personal injury 
claims will result from the adoption of the 
limited version of no-fault automobile in- 
surance and ultimately, if properly enforced 
would lead quickly to substantial reduction 
in automobile insurance premiums. 

There is serious criticism of the Massa- 
chusetts version arising from the following 
deficiencies: 

First, the version of no-fault automobile 
insurance adopted in Massachusetts has not 
provided for any change in the setting of 
rates for premiums and, therefore, could 
result in a lengthy deferral of savings to 
the consumers of Massachusetts of reduced 
personal injury claims experience. 

Second, the plan, in its limited scope has 
failed to include no-fault property damage 
coverage, which could result in even greater 
savings than personal injuries. 

Many critics of no-fault have argued that 
the system is new and has not been fully 
considered. I have been interested to discover 
that in Volume 39, No. 1, The Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly, April 19, 1954, there is a dis- 
cussion of various remedies for the traffic 
jams in the Courts, among which there is a 
discussion, beginning at page 6, of proposals 
for a no-fault system. Reference is there 
made to a report by Arthur Ballantine, dis- 
cussed by the Massachusetts Judicial Coun- 
cil in 1932, in its Eighth Report (18 M. L. Q. 
No. 1, November 1932, pages 23-33), in which 
a recommendation was made for the adop- 
tion of the system similar to that of work- 
men’s compensation. The matter was taken 
under advisement by the Judicial Council 
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for further study in 1932, and again in 1933 
and surfaced again in the discussion in the 
1954 Massachusetts Law Quarterly. The solu- 
tion is not novel. The problem has existed 
for many years. The time has come for de- 
cision. 

Having considered the various problems 
presented and being interested in the re- 
duction of premiums to the consumers, as 
well as affording the consumers adequate 
protection for recovery of damages suffered 
in automobile accidents, the Association of 
Massachusetts Consumers, Inc., has voted to 
support and endorse S. 945, the Hart-Magnu- 
son No-Fault Bill and H.R, 7514, the Moss 
Bill and recommends that such legislation 
include the provision for the coverage of 
property damage. The reasons for this action 
are based on the considerations set forth 
above. 

The Hart-Magnuson approach would elimi- 
nate confusion between the state by adopting 
a uniform system of automobile insurance. 
By transferring control to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we could eliminate many of the 
unfair trade practices resulting from the 
present patchwork of State legislation. One 
of these could be the availability of insur- 
ance coverage on a group basis. The present 
system has falled to provide protection for 
a large segment of the public, as a result of 
inadequate insurance coverage, or lack of 
any coverage whatsoever. 

Along with other complaints, Massachu- 
setts consumers have suffered one of the 
highest automobile insurance rates in the 
country, a condition which afflicts primarily 
the urban dweller and is one of the causes 
for the distrust of state regulation. 

The states have proved unable or unwill- 
ing to regulate the automobile insurance in- 
dustry so as to effect savings of a substan- 
tial nature to those requiring automobile in- 
surance coverage. Whether Federal legisla- 
tion can do so depends on the system 
adopted. 

The requirements of automobile insurance 
coverage are two-fold: First, to protect the 
owner-operator of an automobile vehicle 
from damage suits; anc Secondly, to provide 
adequate compensation to those who may be 
injured as a result of the occasion of an 
automobile or motor vehicle collision or ac- 
cident. 

At the present time, because of the adop- 
tion of the common law system of negligence 
as the criterion for the payment of injury 
claims, large segments of the public, who 
are injured as a result of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents are left without the possibility of 
recovery whatsoever because of the theories 
of contributory or comparative negligence, A 
second segment, which does recover, is penal- 
ized by long delays as a result of a costly and 
inefficient Judicial system for the determina- 
tion of liability, resulting in a reduction in 
benefits to those who ultimately recover. Only 
a minority may recover a greater amount of 
damage than is suffered. 

As a result, the common law system fails 
to’ include within it the elements of recovery 
necessary to make the injured party whole 
for injuries suffered as a result of lost wages, 
medical expenses, and the economic dam- 
age which results from the motor vehicle 
collision or accident. 

The inclusion of property damage within 
the no-fault concept is much more readily 
susceptible of coverage and should result 
in substantial savings to the motoring pub- 
lic, which is now required to carry both 
collision coverage for the protection of the 
owner of the vehicle and property damage 
coverage for the protection of others with 
whose property his vehicle may come in con- 
tact, thus requiring essentially two systems 
of insurance for the same damage. The 
elimination of a dual system of coverage and 
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the imposition of premium levels based upon 
the value of the vehicle which the operator, 
chooses to place upon the highway as his 
standard for the payment of premium should 
result in s substantial reduction in premium 
for the vast majority of consumers. The 
elimination of the fault concept in the re- 
covery of property damage claims would also 
serve to mitigate the increasing dependence 
upon Court action to determine the values 
of recovery. The cost of adjustment could 
therefore be reduced by providing merely 
for the evaluation of the damage, rather 
than the investigation of the liabilities in- 
volved in each situation. 

The Association of Massachusetts Con- 
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sumers recommends the adoption of S. 945, 
as it may be amended to include property 
damage, as a means of eliminating local 
jurisdictional questions of regulation; the 
varying standards applied by state regula- 
tory agencies; and to provide, by federal 
regulation, a meaningful and comprehensive 
statistical service for the determination of 
adequate premium rates to benefit all con- 
sumers in the purchase of automobile 
insurance. 

The fact that persons are injured in auto- 
mobile accidents has become a fact of life 
in modern times and the elimination of the 
concept of negligence from the determina- 
tion of the damages would serve to integrate 
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automobile insurance with group health and 
accident coverages and wage continuation 
plans so as to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the individual, rather than the 
patchwork of multiple lines of coverage, each 
with its own overhead, each with its own 
administrative costs, each with its own regu- 
latory problems and allocations. 

The Association of Massachusetts Con- 
sumers, Inc., therefore, wishes to be recorded 
as supporting the Hart-Magnuson Bill and 
urges the inclusion of property damage 
within the scope of such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
NATHAN S. PAVEN, 
Vice-President, Legislative. 


COMPARISON OF MASSACHUSETTS LIMITED NO-FAULT Law WITH PROPOSED 


No-Fault Benefits 
1. Rehabilitation. 


2. Medical, Surgical Hospital and Nursing. 
3. Lost wages and earnings. 


4. Services victim would have performed 
for himself and family. 


Exemption from Tort Liability. 


Subrogation Permitted. 


1. Payment of benefits-protection in case 
of violation. 


2. Availability of Insurance. 


3. Rate regulation and policyholder classi- 
fications and policy standards. 


4. Price and Claims Practice Disclosure. 


FEATURES 
Massachusetts (Act of 1970, c.670 and 774) 
Only for cost of prosthetic devices. 


To a maximum limit of $2,000* (must be 
incurred within 2 years of accident). 
75% to a maximum limit of $2,000". 


To a maximum limit of $2,000*. 


(*An over-all limitation of $2,000, i.e., re- 
covery is limited to $2,000 of expenses for 
all three benefits together). 

Cases in which hospital and medical ex- 
penses are less than $500. 


Yes. 
CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 


Benefits paid as loss accrues, but insurer 
may agree to a lump sum discharging all 
future liability. If unpaid for more than 30 
days, claimant may sue insurer In contract. 


Subject to exceptions, policies of those 65 
or older, and of those under 65, entitled to 
merit rating discount, must be renewed. 


No change. 


None required. 


FEDERAL NO-FAULT Acts 


Federal Acts (S. 945 and H.R, 7514) 


All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred. 

All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred (no time limitation). 

$1,000 a month, or 85%, whichever is 
lesser, up to 30 months (36 months-H.R. 
7514). 

All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred. 


For all cases except “catastrophic harm", 
i.e., permanent and total disability, per- 
manent and partial disability of 70% or 
more, permanent, irreparable and severe dis- 
figurement, and death cases. 

No. 


Payments made as loss is incurred, If un- 
paid within 30 days, insurer must also pay 
claimant 2% interest per month. (If insurer 
fails to pay benefits and claimant sues, in 
court’s discretion, insurer may have to pay 
claimant's lawyers’ fees and court costs— 
H.R. 7614). 

Policy cannot be canceled, must be re- 
newed and must be sold unless insured or 
applicant has no valid operator's license or 
has failed to pay premiums. 

States to continue regulating rates ercept 
that DOT, with industry and States, will set 
policyholder classifications and policy stand- 
ards 


All insurers must disclose under a uniform 
statistical plan, data on claims and loss ex- 
perience and price of policies. DOT to make 
analysis and make information available once 
every six months. 


Sources: Association of Massachusetts Consumers, Inc.; U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 


{From the Boston Evening Globe, June 29, 
1971] 
Court UpHotps No FAULT 
INSURANCE 


(By Joseph M. Harvey) 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
today upheld as constitutional the state's 
first-in-the-nation no fault automobile in- 
surance law. 

The court’s decision was unanimous. 
Chief Justice G. Joseph Tauro filed a 16- 
page concurring opinion with the 46-page 
majority decision written by Justice Paul C. 
Reardon, 

The court said the law is valid under both 
the state and Federal constitutions. The 
court made its decision in a suit brought by 
Milton Pinnick of Sharon, a government em- 
ploye who, with his wife, was involved in an 
accident last Jan. 3 on Blue Hill avenue, 
Dorchester. Their automobile was struck 
from the rear while they were stopped at a 
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traffic light. Mr. and Mrs. Pinnick claimed 
the new insurance law took away their rights 
to recover for all their injuries including 
pain and suffering. 

The no-fault law limits motorists to re- 
covering their damages from their own in- 
surer to the amount of their medical bills 
unless they sustain serious injuries such as 
a fracture. The new law also places a ceil- 
ing of $2000 on the amount that can be re- 
covered in accident damages unless the 
motorist has medical bills in excess of $500. 
Pinnick and his wife had medical bills of 
$115. 

Pinnick also claimed the new law pre- 
vents him from recovering wages he lost 
while absent from work recovering from the 
accident injuries. 

The Supreme Court rejected on all points 
Pinnick’s claims that the new law violates 
his constitutional rights to recover all of his 
alleged losses resulting from the accident. 

The high court said that the no-fault 
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law does not take away any of a citizen's 
rights to recover for his injuries. The law, 
the court said, “merely limits the common 
law right in the automobile accident situa- 
tion to obtain money damages on account 
of unintentionally inflicted pain and suffer- 
ing and modifies the procedure for obtain- 
ing damages.” 

Among the “ills” which the no-fault law 
was designed to remedy, the court said, is 
“the devastating effect upon the administra- 
tion of justice which the automobile has 
produced.” 

“The problems of society to which the 
courts have been called no longer permit the 
luxury of using them as a forum for re- 
solving the ever increasing numbers of auto- 
mobile accident claims to the extent that has 
obtained hitherto,” the court said. 

The automobile accident cases, the court 
said, have clogged the courts, particularly in 
metropolitan areas “notwithstanding heroic 
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efforts” to find a satisfactory method for 
disentangling the court from “this morass.” 

Justice Reardon noted that while he was 
chief justice of the Superior court he had 
to try and cope with the backlog of trials 
caused in large part by the flood of motor 
vehicle accident cases, He also noted that the 
bulk of the automobile claims cases in the 
Superior Court do not “represent cases of 
great value.” He listed statistics showing that 
in about 80 percent of jury trials in such 
cases, the verdicts for plaintiffs was less than 
$200. 

The Supreme Court said the Legislature, 
in passing the no fault law, could properly 
have concluded that the high cost of auto- 
mobile insurance in the state had some re- 
lation to the “inefficlencies and administra- 
tive expense involved in running the tradi- 
tional system” for handling claims. 

“The legislature was also presumably aware 
of the long delays in getting financial aid 
to the injured persons, confronted with 
medical and subsistence bills during a pe- 
riod of no employment for him and want 
for his family” the Supreme Court said. 

State Insurance Comr. C. Eugene Farnam, 
discussing the Massachusetts no-fault law 
before the convention of the American Assn. 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators at Fal- 
mouth when the decision was released, said 
the Bay State no-fault plan “could now 
prove a model for the entire nation.” 

Congress is currently considering a na- 
tional no-fault law and is expected to enact 
legislation with local-option provisions per- 
mitting each state to determine whether to 
implement it. 

The new law, the court said, treats each 
motorist alike by making available to him 
initially “compulsory insurance at lower 
rates due to the savings to insurance com- 
panies in administrative expenses and total 
payments” which are expected to follow 
from the new law. 

Motorists who are injured in accidents “are 
assured of the probability of quick and effi- 
cient payment of the first $200 of defined 
losses incurred" the court pointed out. 

Drivers give up some of their right to seek 
total recovery of all damages in return for 
a system which provides them with reason- 
ably quick payment for damages to the lim- 
its set by no-fault, the court said. Such an 
exchange of rights is a sufficient considera- 
tion to support the changes made in the no- 
fault law. 

Farnam Sees 25 Percent CUT IN 1972 Auto 
INSURANCE 
(By Robert Hanron) 

FaLmovutTH.—State Insurance Comr. C. 
Eugene Farnam predicted today that Massa- 
chusetts’ compulsory automobile insurance 
rates for next year will be reduced “by 25 
percent or more” under the limited no-fault 
law. 

He made this prediction at the 50th an- 
nual conference of the American Assn. of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

Farnam also said that a projection on 
statistics for the first half of 1971 indicates 
that the predicted increase in the number 
of property damage claims has failed to ma- 
terialize. 

In short, said Farnam, “we are on the verge 
of making history in Massachusetts.” It had 
been predicted that with the ceiling on no- 
fault injury payments property damage 
claims (for damage to cars) would jump sig- 
nificantly. Farnam said this has not 
happened. 

He said there is “accumulating evidence” 
that the injured are pleased and satisfied 
with the way claims are now being processed. 

The prediction of a 25-percent cut in com- 
pulsory rates was hinted at by Gov. Sargent 
in April after the initial three months of 
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experience under the first no-fault auto in- 
surance law in the nation. 

Farnam said this experience, as recorded 
by department actuaries, is standing up for 
the second quarter of 1971. 

If this holds for the rest of the year, it 
appears virtually certain there will be re- 
duction in auto insurance premium rates 
next year, he said. 

Opponents of no-fault predicted chaos and 
unconstitutionality. 

Farnam said “they have been found wrong 
in each case and are left to protest that it 
has worked and has cut costs but that has 
been done by cheapening the product. 

Farnam said the no-fault critics are in 
one sense correct. 

But the product they say has been cheap- 
ened has up to now been overpriced because 
it was thought that it had to include ele- 
ments of coverage that the driving public 
as a whole really didn't need. 

“Taking those unneeded elements of cost 
out of the system and treating accident vic- 
tims is what no-fault auto insurance is really 
all about,” the commissioner said. 

Farnam said that in Massachusetts “we 
have restricted the right of some injured 
persons to recover damages for pain and suf- 
fering. 

“We have done it without in any way pre- 
cluding anyone who wants excess dollars if 
he is injured from buying voluntary cover- 
age to give him that. In Massachusetts we 
have given drivers a chance to save money 
by choosing deductible options that may do 
away with their rights after an injury to 
recover duplicate benefits for a single cost. 

“This may be cheapening the insurance 
product, but it is cheapening it in a way that 
the consuming public will accept.” 


Aetna LAUDS COURT RULING ON No-FAULT 


The Bay State’s third largest auto insurer 
today applauded the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court's unanimous decision upholding the 
constitutionality of the nation’s first no- 
fault insurance law. 

Aetna Life and Casualty senior vice presi- 
dent William O. Bailey said, “Being the first 
State to advance a no-fault plan and by con- 
firming its constitutionality, Massachusetts 
emerges as & pace-setter in the growing effort 
to bring much needed reform of the auto 
insurance system throughout the country. 

“The Supreme Court’s decision testifies to 
the foresight and judgement of Gov. Francis 
Sargent, Insurance Com. Farnam, the Legis- 
lature’s Insurance Committee, and the many 
other individuals and organizations whose 
commitment to this new approach to auto 
insurance helped no-fault become a reality.” 

Aetna is pleased to have played a leading 
role in this pioneering effort in which in 
1971 alone is saving Massachusetts motorists 
$76 million on the cost of their insurance 
premiums. Besides the monetary savings, 
Massachusetts motorists are benefiting from 
& system that now is providing prompt equit- 
able and automatic payments of losses to auto 
accident victims. 

“With mounting public support for no 
fault, and with the obvious early success it is 
achieving in Massachusetts, we look for its 
early adoption in other states. And we pledge 
to Massachusetts motorists Aetna’s desire to 
work for those improvements and refinements 
which experience shows can make no fault 
serve the motoring public even better.” 


[From the Boston Globe, June 30, 1971] 
HicH Court UPHOLDS No-Fav.tt LAw 
(By Joseph M. Harvey) 

The no-fault insurance law passed its first 
legal test yesterday as the state Supreme 


Judicial Court unanimously upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the 1970 act. 
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The law, which has been in effect since 
Jan. 1, is valid under both the Federal and 
state constitutions, Justice Paul C. Reardon 
said in a 46-page majority opinion. 

Chief Justice G. Joseph Tauro, in a sepa- 
rate 16-page concurring opinion, warned that 
the law faces “additional constitutional chal- 
lenges.” 

The majority of the seven justices called 
the law a proper and valid legislative at- 
tempt to solve a public, social evil arising 
out of the huge number of automobile acci- 
dent claims. 

It said the high cost of automobile in- 
surance, the delays and inefficiencies in pay- 
ing exaggerated claims could have been 
considered by the Legislature in deciding 
to do away with “the horse-and-buggy ap- 
proach to a 20th century dilemma.” 

The court rejected the argument that the 
law amounted to a drastic stripping of legal 
rights and a substantial reduction in the 
right to recovery for injuries in automobile 
accidents. 

As a practical matter, it said, the legisla- 
tion gives a claimant the security of prompt 
and certain recovery of his more impor- 
tant damages and immediate payment of his 
most pressing item of cost—medical ex- 
penses. 

Tauro, although agreeing in the final re- 
sult, criticized the majority view for failure 
to subject the legal principles underlying 
the no-fault insurance law to more severe 
and objective critical analysis. 

He said the court did not have presented 
to it sufficient facts to give a blanket ap- 
proval and endorsement of the social policy 
in dispute. 

He said he would have preferred to send the 
case back to Superior Court for a full eviden- 
tiary trial to establish the facts upon which 
the radical changes in motor vehicle insur- 
ance law were based. 

“In my view,” he said, “the court is not 
presently in a position to form a proper judg- 
ment as to the wisdom or desirability of the 
no-fault statutes.” 

The majority decision rejected all of the 
arguments raised against the statute in the 
case before the court. That case involved a 
claim by Milton Pinnick of Sharon, a post 
office worker. 

Pinnick was injured in an automobile ac- 
cident Jan. 3 on Blue Hill avenue in Roxbury. 
He and his wife were stopped in their car at a 
traffic light when they were hit from behind 
by one driven by Carl Cleary of Roxbury. 

Pinnick, through lawyers Robert Cohen 
and Alexander Cella, brought the test case 
when an insurance company rejected his 
damage claims. Pinnick, as he would have had 
a right to do under the former legal method 
of handling such claims, demanded payment 
of $1,565. 

This covered his $115 in medical bills, $650 
for wages he lost while recovering from in- 
juries and $800 for his pain and suffering 
from the accident. 

Under the no-fault law, he was entitled to 
receive only $348. This amounted to payment 
of his medical expense, 75 percent of wages 
lost and nothing for pain and suffering. Un- 
der the no-fault law, since Pinnick’s medical 
expenses were less than $500 and he suffered 
no major injury such as a fracture, he could 
not make any claim for pain and suffering. 

The taking away of the pain and suffering 
claim and limitation up to a maximum total 
recovery of $2,000 under no-fault, his lawyers 
argued, amounted to an unconstitutional 
taking of property without due process. They 
argued also that the law unconstitutionally 
took away Pinnick’s right to seek a jury trial. 

The majority decision said that, while the 
no-fault law did take such items away from 
a highway accident victim, that loss was bal- 
anced by what he gained, namely the guar- 
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antee of certain payments, promptly. The 
court also noted that the new law provides 
payments irrespective of whether a driver or 
pedestrian was at fault or careless so as to 
have contributed to the accident. 

The ills at which the no-fault law was 
aimed “are obvious,” the majority opinion 
said. One of the most important of these, it 
said, is “the devastating effect upon the ad- 
ministration of justice which the automobile 
has produced.” 

The court said trial calendars are clogged; 
the clerks offices are buried under an ava- 
lanche of papers filed in a “war of nerves” 
among lawyers, claimants and defendants, 
and automobile cases pour in at the rate of 
2000 a month in the superior court and 
3200 a month in district courts. 

Despite “heroic efforts," the court said no 
one has found “a satisfactory method of dis- 
entangling this morass,” It added that, with 
the new challenges facing the courts,” the 
problems of society to which the courts have 
been called no longer permit the luxury of 
using them as a forum for resolving the ever- 
increasing numbers of automobile accident 
claims. 

Tauro disputed the majority’s conclusion 
that automobile accident claims have become 
“a cancer to be rooted out in American 
courts.” He said that “to single out the can- 
cer of motor vehicle torts as the cause of 
congestion and delay in the superior court 
is to ignore facts.” Superior Court judges 
spend only 13 percent of their time on such 
cases, and the majority of court time goes 
to criminal cases, he said. 

The majority opinion also upheld the act 
in outlawing claims for pain and suffering 
except in cases involving major injuries and 
medical expenses over $500. A survey showed, 
it said, that about 80 percent of jury verdicts 
in the superior court amounted to $200 or 
less in automobile accident cases. 


THE LATE COLONEL GEORGE W. 
GILLETTE (U.S. ARMY CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, RETIRED) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, it is with deep sorrow and 
regret that I report to the Senate the 
death of an outstanding and distin- 
guished American, Col. George W. Gil- 
lette, a retired colonel in the Corps of 
Engineers from Wilmington, N.C. 

It was my privilege on April 14 to bring 
to the attention of this body a citation 
Colonel Gillette had received from the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
in recognition of his more than 50 years 
of public service. 

That tribute took detailed note of the 
tremendous contributions he had made 
to the advance of engineering and water 
resource development in this country and 
in other areas of the world and of a bril- 
liant military record dating back to the 
Mexican border campaign of 1916. 

In addition to evidence of his personal 
heroism in that campaign and in World 
War I, that record includes significant 
contributions he made to national de- 
fense and security planning during the 
early years of the Second World War. 

No words of mine could add luster to 
that record which speaks so eloquently 
for him. 

I would today only add my personal 
tribute to a man whom I was privileged 
to know both as a dear friend and a great 
patriot, who has left a rich heritage to 
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his State and Nation in the fruits of his 
dedicated service to them. 


EFFECTS OF DRUG ADVERTISING 
ON YOUNG CHILDREN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
June 28, Commissioner Thomas J. Houser 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion delivered a speech to the Idaho As- 
sociation of Broadcasters concerning the 
commercialism of children’s television. 
The Commissioner particularly focused 
his attention and concern on the effects 
of drug advertising on young audiences. 
He remarked: 

The tube is a virtual electronic hypo- 
chondriac—hammering home the theme that 
for all of life’s problems and situations, there 
is a pill that can be popped. 


Quoting from testimony given by the 
president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, Mr. James Bicket, be- 
fore Senator NeLson’s Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, he 
added: 

Over-the-counter drug advertising is out 
of control, and has (itself) become a major 
public health problem. 


Much of the material in Commissioner 
Houser’s speech is derived from testi- 
mony on the effect of the promotion of 
over-the-counter drugs before Senator 
NEtson’: subcommittee. I commend the 
Senator’s continued scrutiny of the phar- 
maceutical industry. Through his efforts, 
the public has been made aware of this 
industry’s contribution to our national 
drug abuse problem. The July hearings 
of the Monopoly Subcommittee on the 
promotion of “mood” drugs should pro- 
vide the public with expert opinions on 
the relation of drug advertising to drug 
abuse. 

Many experts have already claimed 
that there is a positive correlation be- 
tween advertising and abuse. The FCC 
Commissioner noted in -his speech that 
as a result of being bombarded by ads 
which promote the use of drugs for situa- 
tions heretofore deemed normal, young 
people are becoming de-sensitized to the 
dangers of drug taking. A study con- 
ducted by the FCC revealed that parents, 
also, are well-aware of the hazardous 
nature of the advertising aired before 
their children. 

The Commissioner pointed out that, 
for the most part, the industry’s own 
code of advertising ethics has failed as 
a means of regulation. Citihg a report by 
the 1970 White House Conference on 
Children entitled “Child Development 
and the Mass Media,” the Commissioner 
stated: 

The enforcement of truth in advertising 
and standards in broadcasting (can) no 
longer be left to the advertisers and broad- 
casters. 


Mr. President, this is a strong and 
timely speech on a subject crucial to the 
development of future generations of 
American citizens. If we want our chil- 
dren to be capable of dealing with the 
problems of modern life, we must see that 
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steps are taken to restrict the airing of 
promotional material which claims that 
a drug-induced euphoria is a better re- 
sponse to unpleasant or tense situations 
than a mature and rational facing of 
such problems. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Commissioner’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTO THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


(Address by Commissioner Thomas J. Houser 
before the Idaho Association of Broad- 
casters, June 28, 1971) 

Ladies and gentlemen: I appreciate your 
kind invitation to speak with you today. I 
particularly enjoy the occasions on which 
I have the opportunity to meet with local 
broadcasters. It is at these times that we 
have an extended opportunity to discuss 
matters of special mutual concern. Today I 
hope I can provide you with some insights 
on a problem of current Commission consid- 
eration, This afternoon I would like to dis- 
cuss a matter which has been on my mind 
for a number of years and then has been 
brought into clearer focus during my term 
as Commissioner—namely—the emergence of 
& drug oriented society and the special effects 
of this new culture on our children. The sub- 
ject affects many of you as parents and each 
of you as broadcasters. I hope you will listen 
to and consider my observations as a con- 
cerned public servant as opposed to a knowl- 
edgeable expert. 

The subject of children’s television has 
provoked considerable comment in the past 
decade. In 1961, Newton Minow, then Chair- 
man of the FCC, said about children’s tele- 
vision, “Children will watch anything, and 
when a broadcaster uses crime and violence 
and other shoddy devices to monopolize a 
child's attention, it’s worse than taking 
candy from a baby, it is taking precious time 
from the process of growing up.” Ten years 
later, Chairman Dean Burch characterized 
children’s television as “chewing gum for the 
eyes.” In 1960, the White House conference 
on Children and Health said, "We demand 
that high quality books, music, cultural at- 
tractions, radio and television programs, and 
libraries be widely available, and that mass 
media take the responsibility for informing 
and educating youth, as well as adults.” Ten 
years later, the White House conference on 
Children said, “those demands remain un- 
met.” 

And in those ten years, while we—the 
educators, the psychologists, the regulators, 
and the industry—were constantly articulat- 
ing the problem, those kids were growing up, 
and, many would allege, growing up some- 
what cynical and disillusioned. The 1970 
White House Conference on Children and 
Media characterized the existing situation 
in these words: “Present programming... 
tends to perpetuate a certain narrow and dis- 
torted version of human behavior. This ver- 
sion is based on a theoretical group of ideal- 
ized human beings who appear to be able to 
cope easily with the hazards of human exist- 
ence and even to transcend common difficul- 
ties. Media content which reinforces this 
idealized view of human behavior is adverse 
to healthy development. It tends to destroy 
& child’s perception of the distinction be- 
tween his inner feelings and the external 
reality of his situation and surroundings. His 
sense of his own worth in the world tends 
to be distorted, and he views his failures as 
an aberration of behavior, never questioning 
the validity of the myth.” 

The critics are getting louder and larger 
in numbers, and they are calling on the 
government to regulate an industry they feel 
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cannot regulate itself. The FTC, the FCC, 
Congress and the White House are respond- 
ing. The FCC has issued a notice of inquiry 
and proposed rule making on children’s tele- 
vision, and to date, there have been over 
80,000 responses. A brief review of the plead- 
ings in that inquiry show that most often 
parents are concerned about the commercial 
matter on children’s programs. 

Therefore, today, I will address myself to 
the problem of commercialization in general 
and to the promotion of drugs to children 
in particular. 

Fifteen million youngsters from the age of 
2 through 11 watch Saturday morning televi- 
sion. They see as much as 16 minutes of 
commercials per hour, as opposed to 8 min- 
utes during adult prime time hours. This 
children’s advertising represents $20 million 
in network sales for Saturday morning alone. 
Parents resent this exploitation of their chil- 
dren and are beginning to vocalize their deep 
seated resentment to such things as: 

The permissible lie—the dancing doll 
shown dancing alone, which, in fact, doesn't. 

The excessive puffing—the exaggerated 
performance of model racing cars through 
slow motion and trick photography. 

The persistent urgings to get Mommy “to 
buy”—in order to maintain or improve the 
child’s peer group status. 

Much of children’s advertising today util- 
izes fear, threats and ridicule to persuade 
children of the benefits of the grossest kinds 
of consumption. I am genuinely distressed 
that we are in the process of creating a junk 
culture—food advertising based on sweets 
and prizes, rather than offering valid con- 
ceptions about nutrition and product quality. 
Many of us are concerned that children are 
learning that satisfaction comes not from 
activity, but the passive possession and con- 
sumption of things, not from listening, 
thinking or understanding; these phony por- 
trayals of life inhibit children from develop- 
ing their own unique and individual self. 

Certainly I don't agree with all the critics 
and all their criticisms—children’s television 
has improved substantially in the last year, 
and new fall schedules show even greater 
promise—CBS, according to a recent ad, 
thinks ‘children’s programming is so impor- 
tant that “we're putting our best man on 
it—Walter Cronkite.” James Duffy—presi- 
dent of ABC—last week held a seminar on 
children’s television which could make a 
valuable contribution to understanding and 
upgrading children’s television. Many adver- 
tising executives are aware of the problems 
and are constantly proposing changes. In ad- 
dition, numbers of local broadcasters have 
expressed to me their personal commitments 
to seek broadcast reform. I recognize that, to 
a large measure, individual broadcasters have 
often been ill equipped to embark upon a 
unilateral crusade in this area. Many of you 
have been the unwilling recipients of pro- 
gram and product materials furnished by na- 
tional advertising agencies and their clients, 
and I am cognizant of the economic facts of 
life which play a role in your decision-mak- 
ing process. But today you sit as a group, 
with the potential power to offer constructive 
input and affect the direction of broadcasting 
in the decade to come. 

Today I urge you to consider one aspect 
of the children’s programming problem— 
the exposure of children to drug advertising. 
It is estimated that there are presently in 
excess of 200,000 over the counter drugs 
(those drugs for which a prescription is not 
required), which have been formulated from 
only 200 active ingredients, designed. to 
remedy only 30 recognized symptoms. A por- 
tion of these drugs are advertised to chil- 
dren as “playful pals.” Let us look at some 
of these advertisements which are either di- 
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rected at children or are available for their 
viewing on a regular basis. 

The following specific examples do not 
refiect an attempt to embarrass or harass 
manufacturers of individual products. Rath- 
er, it seems necessary to give some examples 
to appropriately illustrate the technique and 
impact of much drug advertising. 

Fletcher's Castoria claims it’s “better than 
prunes” and is “specially made for children.” 
A cough medicine ad shows a sick child get- 
ting motherly love with every spoonful and 
is assured that he will feel better because 
“you like its wild berry taste.” “When you 
are coming down with the yu-uk or need to 
feel brighter or act brighter, take Vivarin— 
it gives you a quick lift.” “When a sick 
child brings on simple nervous tension, take 
Compoz—that little gentle blue pill for sim- 
ple nervous tension.” “Tonight let someone 
you love slip you some Sleep-eeze—you'll 
both feel better in the morning.” “Take 
Sominex tonight and sleep, sleep, sleep.” 
“M. O.—the feel young laxative.” Tuesdee 
Testa, female jockey, successful wife and 
mother, when she wants more than extra 
strength products ...she uses Vanquish.” 
“Leave your feeling of tension behind and 
slip into a quiet world. You'll feel calmer, 
more relaxed with Quiet World. The new 
modern calmative.” And what of the multi- 
tude of children’s vitamin commercials that 
use cartoon characters to carry our children 
into a pill popping fantasyland? The list 
goes on and on—the tube is a virtual eleċ- 
tronic hypochondriac—hammering home the 
theme that for all of life’s problems and 
situations, there is a pill that can be popped. 
It is not unusual for a drug manufacturer 
to spend as much as 26 cents of its revenue 
dollar on advertising. $289 million dollars 
was spent to advertise these products on 
television last year. Can we, as adults, evade 
such a hard sell? Can our children? We show 
signs of being a nation of junkies. 

While some in the industry claim that 
there is no relation between drug abuse and 
drug advertising, Congress hears from ex- 
perts who think differently. This month, Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson held hearings on drug 
advertising. James Bicket—President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, tes- 
tifying before Nelson's committee, said, “We 
feel over the counter drug advertising is out 
of control and has become a major public 
health. problem. It ig often erroneous, it 
exaggerates claims, and it even attempts to 
convince people that they have non-existent 
diseases. 

Most critically, we feel over the counter 
drug advertising contributes substantially to 
the drug orientation of our culture, and 
we believe something must be done about 
promotion of drug products in animated car- 
toon characters or as tasting like candy 
geared to creating demand by children as 
especially deplorable.” Dr. Charles Edwards— 
Director of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, also testified, “It seems to me that one 
of the most urgent issues in over the counter 
drug advertising is too often basically good 
products with long and useful histories are 
being altered, added to, reformulated, and 
reshaped with no purpose but promotional 
advantage. . . . Drugs involve serious pub- 
lic health consequences and questions, yet 
they are treated as merchandise like tires.” 

Other experts testified that, although con- 
sumers assume drug claims are true, there 
is practically no documentation of their 
efficacy. Many of these offensive ads—some 
bordering on the ridiculous—violate a broad- 
caster’s own code of standards. It is this 
Kind of industry irresponsibility that gives 
credibility to the critics and makes all with- 
in that industry vulnerable. 

An FCC Commissioner has recently pro- 
posed a ban on all drug advertising, suggest- 
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ing that the public interest requires that 
drugs not be advertised on television. As yet, 
my thinking has not reached this point; the 
problem, how ever, cannot be avoided. In a 
1970 marketing study done by the Harvard 
Business School, junior and senior high 
school students were asked to name the best 
and worst ads. Cigarette ads were mentioned 
most with drug ads running a close second. 
But while cigarettes were mentioned because 
they were the worst ads (73%-27%), drug 
ads were mentioned because they were 
thought to be the best (58%-42%), with 
acceptance slightly higher among senior 
high school students (60%-40%) . Acceptance 
of the ad would suggest at least some ac- 
ceptance of the product, would it not? And 
wouldn't such acceptance tend to demon- 
strate that our young people are being de- 
sensitized to the dangers of drug taking, and 
that they are rapidly being initiated into a 
pill-oriented society? 

What is the government presently doing 
to meet the public outcry—reme 
that this is a new and rapidly changing pub- 
lic—more aware, more demanding and some- 
what more cynical about the alleged hollow 
efforts at self regulation and traditional wa- 
tered down standards of quality control? 
The Federal. Trade Commission has an- 
nounced hearings in the fall on the effect of 
advertising on children. The FTC has also 
recently announced plans to require adver- 
tisers to substantiate claims contained in 
their announcements, and to require public 
corrections for advertisements found to, be 
deceptive. 

On Capitol Hill, Senator Nelson is holding 
hearings on drug advertising, and Congress- 
man Dingell is taking testimony on the pros 
and cons of self regulation in advertising. 
Senator Moss has been outspoken on the 
drug advertising question and has proposed 
& government financed institute to study the 
problem. The White House has just released 
an extremely critical report on children’s 
television which recommends among other 
things that the “Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion give notice to broadcasters and advyer- 
tisers that current commercial television 
practice which transmits over public air- 
waves material intended to influence children 
is a privilege that must be earned and re- 
earned by a strong emphasis on accurate 
presentation and by the maintenance of ac- 
ceptable standards for appeal to so yulnera~ 
ble an audience.” The report also states that 
“the enforcement of truth in advertising and 
standards in broadcasting no longer be left 
to the advertisers and broadcasters.” And, 
finally, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has begun a full inquiry into the 
area, of children’s television which -will in- 
clude consideration of advertising directed 
to youthful audiences. 

It seems to me that Federal intervention 
is a most undesirable alternative; yet other 
existing options are becoming more remote. 
Surely the most appropriate resolution of 
the problem rests in an awakening of the 
affected industries to the current situation 
and a concerted and meaningful effort to- 
wards self regulation. It is for this reason 
that I have been particularly impressed by 
the self regulation proposal advanced by 
Victor Elting, Chairman of the American Ad- 
vertising Federation, and Vice President of 
Quaker Oats Company. Mr. Elting, a man of 
uncommon insight, has called on his col- 
leagues to redirect their emphasis and the 
millions of dollars spent in advertising, to- 
wards goals of higher social consciousness. 
His proposal contemplates the creation of a 
new Advertising Division within the Coun- 
cil of Better Business Bureaus designed to 
receive complaints from industry and the 
Public. In addition, the division staff will 
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engage in monitoring existing advertising to 
uncover possible abuses. It is also proposed 
that this group will issue advisory opinions 
on advertising content prior to its actual use 
in an effort to resolve problems before they 
occur, If such an advance procedure is un- 
successful, and a complaint is initiated, an 
appeal procedure is suggested. An independ- 
ent National Advertising Review Board, com- 

of 50 members, representing advertis- 
ers (60%), advertising agencies (20%), and 
members of the public (209%), would take 
final administrative action. If such an action 
remains unacceptable to the advertiser, the 
NARB would make a public announcement 
of the complaint and their findings, and the 
entire matter would be referred to the ap- 
propriate governmental agency. The two 
most important and essential elements in 
this program, and those which distinguish 
it from past attempts at self regulation, are 
public representation in the Board structure 
itself, and enforcement machinery with, as 
Colgate would say, “tough teeth.” It is now 
up to you, the individual broadcaster, to sup- 
port his plan—its mandate and machinery. 
It is imperative that it succeed, or by default, 
you will have chosen the more frustrating 
and costly option of total government regu- 
lation, 

I recommend this plan for your active con- 
sideration, and if you feel, as I do, that this 
proposal represents a sound step in the right 
direction—let your voices be heard. In addi- 
tion, I call on you to keep abreast of the ac- 
tions taken by your national association and 
participate in demands for more aggressive 
development and application of its stand- 
ards. Finally, I urge you, as local broadcast- 
ers, to continue to test the pulse of your 
viewers—I think you will find that, in this 
area, their pressures are mounting; and the 
public, in the last analysis, will judge all of 
broadcasting, by what they view on your sta- 
tions. 

I'd like to close with a comment I cribbed 
from E. B. Weiss—a vice president of Doyle, 
Dane, Bernbach ad agency in New York. “Ad- 
vertising cannot be expected to evolve and 
enforce its new social patterns without gov- 
ernment participation. But it is still not too 
late for advertising to construct a new part- 
nership with government that will better 
serve the advertiser. Moreover, in that new 
partnership, the advertising industry can be- 
come the dominant factor—if the leadership 
of advertising executives such as Victor 
Elting of Quaker Oats ts followed. I hope. I 
hope. I hope.” 


DECLARATION OF WHAT? 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, it was 
20 years ago last week that a reporter 
on the Capital Times of Madison, Wis., 
tried to get citizens to sign a “petition,” 
which actually was portions of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. Only one out of 112 would sign, 
and he recognized the quotations. The 
solicitation was made on July 4, 1951. 

It is intriguing that 20 persons wanted 
to know if the reporter was a Commu- 
nist. Some people then believed that the 
quotations from the Declaration and the 
Constitution were radical. But it is more 
astonishing that today those documents 
might get the same reaction under 
similar circumstances. 

Another revelation of how little times 
change—of how little we learn—can be 
found in two paragraphs from reporter 
John Hunter's story: 


Several of the persons asked to sign the 
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“petition” mistook it for a mimeographed 
pamphlet that was distributed throughout 
the city Wednesday by the Madison chapter 
of the American Peace Crusade. 

The “Peace Crusade” pamphlet asked for 
removal of American troops from Korea and 
asked that congress make “no more laws tax- 
ing the workingman to pay for the rich man’s 
war in Korea.” 


Change Korea to Vietnam and nothing 
has changed. 

Nor has anything changed in attitudes 
toward university students. One man was 
quoted as saying: 

Why is it that here in Madison, every time 
there is a holiday we have to be subjected 
to a gang of dangerous radicals from the 
university. 


The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were radical documents 
when they were written. Twenty years 
ago, it would seem from the newspaper 
article, they were still considered radi- 
cal—by the very people the documents 
were protecting. They are still protect- 
ing us today. Yet they probably are still 
considered radical. They are radical in 
the sense that they get to the root of 
what freedom is all about. It is about 
time we get back to those roots. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRANTS AFRAID TO SIGN 
THE “DECLARATION” AND BILL OF RIGHTS 
(This article first appeared in The Capital 

Times as a news story on July 5, 1951. The 

discovery that people would not sign the 

Declaration of Independence was widely re- 

printed around the world.) 


(By John Hunter) 


Out of 112 persons interviewed at Madi- 
son’s Fourth of July celebrations Wednes- 
day, only one man had the “courage” to sign 
a “petition” which consisted exclusively of 
sections from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights. 

Fear of the “consequences” of putting 
their names on paper was the reason given 
by the majority of those approached while 
they celebrated their “independence.” Many 
of them said they were afraid to sign any 
petitions, 

Twenty of those asked to sign the docu- 
ment asked the reporter if he was a Commu- 
nist. 

“You can’t get me to sign that—I'm trying 
to get loyalty clearance for a government 
job,” was the comment of the first person 
asked to sign. 

A Vilas park picnicker, who said he was a 
lawyer, read the document carefully, handed 
it back to the reporter, and said, ‘You're 
trying to pull something—that isn’t in the 
constitution.” 

The lone signer was Wentworth A. Millar, 
806 University Ave., an insurance salesman 
for the Mutual Service Insurance Co. 

“Sure I'll sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights—we were 
never closer to losing the things that they 
stand for than we are today,” Millar said. 

“Get the hell out of here with that Com- 
munist stuf,” another Fourth of July pic- 
nicker said bluntly. 

“I can't sign that paper because I work 
for civil service,” a young woman declared. 

Several of the persons asked to sign the 
“petition” mistook it for a mimeographed 
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pamphiet that was distributed throughout 
the city Wednesday by the Madison chapter 
of the American Peace Crusade. 

The “Peace Crusade” pamphlet asked for 
removal of American troops from Korea and 
asked that congress make “no more laws tax- 
ing the workingman to pay for the rich man’s 
war in Korea.” 

One woman, who said she was waiting for 
the fireworks at Vilas park, read the petition 
carefully and refused to sign it. 

“Young man,” she said, “are you trying to 
tell me that this is a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence?” 

She read aloud the section of the preamble 
which says, “That whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such 
forms, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness .. .” 

“That may be the Russian Declaration of 
Independence, but you can't tell me that it 
is ours,” she said hotly. 

The “petition” that so many stoutly re- 
fused to sign contained the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, six of the first 
10 amendments to the constitution—the so- 
called Bill of Rights—and the 15th amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

The “petition” concluded with the pledge 
with which Thomas Jefferson ended the Dec- 
laration of Independence... “For, the sup- 
port of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 

“I see you are using an old Commie trick 
putting God’s name on a radical petition,” 
an elderly man said after he had read the 
petition. 

“Just go away and leave us alone—we want 
to eat our dinner,” another said. 

“Why is it that here in Madison, every time 
there is a holiday we have to be subjected 
to a gang of dangerous radicals from the 
university?” he added testily. 

“I'd sign it in a minute, but I'd be off the 
job tomorrow,” another said. 

Darkness called off the search for other 
signatures. 


EMPTY HOSPITAL BEDS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for the 
past 25 years, hospitals around the 
country have had to juggle their beds in 
order to find enough space for their pa- 
tients. In the brief period of one year, 
however, it appears that this trend has 
been dramatically reversed. Inflation, 
unemployment, and the lasped health 
insurance policies of the jobless are 
mainly responsible for this development. 
The plight of the “walking sick” is be- 
coming a major new aspect of the health 
issue, as the tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans go without needed health care, or 
defer surgery, because they cannot af- 
ford the cost. 

Mr. Victor Cohn in the July 11 publi- 
cation of the Washington Post, describes 
the financial crisis which empty beds are 
causing in many hospitals across the 
country. An empty hospital bed costs 
two-thirds as much to maintain as a full 
one. If present occupancy rates stay 
where they are, the hospitals stand to 
lose 3.6 billion for this year alone. Medi- 
care, medicaid, and private health plans 
will pay the bulk of this sum in higher 
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rates for the remaining beds that are oc- 
cupied. 

The new trend of hospital occupancy 
demonstrates even more urgently the 
need for better community hospital 
planning. Only 10 States presently have 
laws forbiding unneeded, new hospitals. 
In the other States, anyone who can 
raise the money can build a new hos- 
pital. And, Government and private 
health insurance plans pay the bills as 
hospital costs continue to rise. 

Mr. Cohn’s article clearly demon- 
strates this serious new aspect of our 
health crisis, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many Hosprra, BEDS SUDDENLY EMPTY; RE- 
CESSION TREND Hurts SICK, INSURERS 
(By Victor Cohn) 

In a sudden reversal of the trend of the 
last 25 years, hospital beds in many cities 
across the country are now empty—costing 
the government and health insurers millions 
of dollars. 

Recession, unemployment and the lapsed 
health insurance policies of the jobless are 
mainly responsible for the development. 

Hospital overbuilding in many places and 
drastically changing ways of medical care are 
also part of the picture. Federal pressure to 
get or keep patients out of expensive beds 
has been increasingly heavy. Such action is 
believed essential to hold down runaway 
Medicare and Medicaid costs and prepare for 
broad national health insurance. 

Hospitals in Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle and Denver— 
and to some extent Washington—are among 
those most affected. 

On an average day in 1970, 186,560 U.S 
hospital beds were unoccupied, 6,784 beds 
more per day than in 1969, according to 
American Hospital Association figures. More 
than one bed in five is now standing empty. 

Because an unoccupied bed costs two- 
thirds as much to maintain as a full one 
(again by AHA calculation), the bill for 
these vacant beds is now running more than 
$10 million a day or $3.6 billion a year. The 
federal government and Blue Cross and other 
health plans pay the bulk of this sum in 
high rates for remaining patients. 

As another result, thousands of Americans 
are what doctors call “walking sick,” either 
avoiding care for lack of funds or being given 
care in less expensive ways. Both factors, it is 
felt, could build up pressure from consumers 
for broader health insurance, the subject of 
several bills now more or less stalled in con- 
gressional committees. 

Demand for nurses and other hospital 
workers has also dropped in affected cities. 
Some nurses are unemployed for the first 
time in years, and some new graduates are 
having trouble finding jobs after being ex- 
horted to “help solve the nursing shortage.” 

The new trend is not universal. New 
York, Chicago and several other cities con- 
tinue to report heavy hospital use and nurse 
shortages. 

PLANNING NEED 

But the overall trend demonstrates an 
urgent need for stronger community hospital 
planning, says Robert P. Janes, director of 
area health planning in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Such plan- 
ning, he adds, needs to be backed by state 
“certificate of need” or licensure or fran- 
chising laws, laws that forbid unneeded 
hospitals. 

Only New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
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Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, California and 
Maryland now have such laws: 

Several, including Maryland’s, are new 
ones that have hardly taken effect after years 
in which anyone who could raise the money 
could build a hospital. Selling high-interest 
bonds or borrowing from banks is easy in a 
market in which the government and insu- 
rors guarantee payment, no matter what the 
bill, for almost every patient. 

The District of Columbia and Virginia are 
among jurisdictions that lack any such laws. 
A D.C. commercial group is now planning a 
200-bed hospital in a proposed McLean Gar- 
dens development, through the Metropolitan 
Washington Health Facilities Planning Coun- 
cil calls it unneeded. 


AREA RATE FALLS 


Metropolitan area hospital occupancy fell 
from 82:4 per cent in 1969 to 81.9 in 1970. 
It rose slightly in Maryland hospitals in the 
area, but dropped by more than 2 per cent 
in Virginia. 

Occupancy of District medical-surgical 
beds dropped most severely, from 86.2 to 81.4 
per cent. 

“We think of 85 per cent filled as a good 
healthy figure,”’ said an area planning council 
official. 

“Hospital use in this area is actually going 
up,” he added. But increases in new beds, 
especially in Virginia’s Fairfax County, re- 
sulted in more empty beds overall. 

Nationwide, said the American Hospital As- 
sociation, hospital occupancy is 
around 78 per cent, the same as in 1970— 
down eight-tenths of one per cent from 1969. 
Hospital admissions are running about the 
same as 1970's. 

But average length of stay is down from 
8.3 days in 1969 to about eight. “A few- 
tenths of a point may not sound like a lot,” 
said Dr. Bernard Ferber. AHA research direc- 
tor in Chicago. “But when that’s happening 
in 5,859 hospitals, it affects a lot of people 
and money.” 

CALIFORNIA DROP 


In California, Gov. Ronald Reagan’s ““Med- 
ical” (California Medicaid) cutbacks have 
helped reduce hospital use. In much of Cali- 
fornia, as well as Minneapolis-St. Paul, doc- 
tors’ and hospitals, new “utilization review” 
procedures—spurred by the Medicare law and 
federal prodding—have been highly effective. 

Many patients are now being cared for as 
hospital out-patients as a result, or in nurs- 
ing homes, or at home as Medicare increas- 
ingly refuses to authorize “extended care.” 

In summer, hospital occupancy is always 
down. But in San Francisco in early May, 
more than 1,500 of some 5,600 medical-surgi- 
cal beds stood empty, double 1960's figure. 

Some San Francisco hospitals closed wings 
after occupancy dropped to 70 per cent. 
Mount Zion Hospital there expects a $750,000 
1971 deficit. 

By last April, Boston bed occupancy had 
been dropping for six months. “Gradually,” 
said Charles T. Wood, director of the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, “it began 
to dawn on me that it could be the 
recession.” 

Unemployment in Boston is running some 
8 percent. 

“When you lose your job,” said Carl N, 
Platou, head of Minneapolis’ Fairview Hos- 
pitals, “you automatically lose your health 
insurance. You have to look at individual 
subscriber policies, and they're very thin 
in what they cover and very expensive.” 

Average length of stay in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul hospitals is down by sa full 
day. “Economic conditions,” says the Twin 
Cities Hospital Association, “have caused 
the public to delay hospital visits when- 
ever possible.” 
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“After all,” said another administrator, 
“the majority of surgery in the average 
hospital is elective—gall bladders, cysts, 
cataracts, tonsils.” 

In both Minnesota and Ohio, said the 
American Nurses’ Association, there are few 
jobs for nurses, though on a national basis 
there is still huge unfilled demand. 

In Seattle, hit by aerospace unemploy- 
ment, individual hospital occupancies have 
varied from 57 to 87 percent for two years. 
Those that are regional centers remain 
crowded. 

But some have gone to a four-day nurses’ 
work week to avoid layoffs. In Renton—a 
Seattle suburb heavily populated by Boeing 
workers—a new Valley General Hospital ex- 
panded a few years ago from 90 to 250 beds. 
It is now averaging 130 patients daily. 

“Denver, Phoenix and Albuquerque hos- 
pitals are having a tough time,” a regional 
hospital official reported. Like reports are 
made by some hospitals in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. 

Almost everyplace, the hospitals are try- 
ing to save money by cutting equipment 
purchases. “But most dollars are in peo- 
ple,” said Boston's Wood. “You have to 
save a lot of cotton balls to equal salaries." 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

In Washington, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is about to mark 
the 25th anniversary of the huge federal 
Hill-Burton hospital building program. It 
has put $3.6 billion in U.S. funds into hos- 
pitals approved by state planning bodies 
as “needed.” 

Adding local contributions, this resulted 
in $12.6 billion in all being spent for 1,693 
new hospitals with 106,000 beds, plus many 
more units replaced or remodeled. 

“The Hill-Burton has been a great pro- 
gram,” said one HEW official. “If we had 
stayed someplace near the number of hos- 
pitals it provided, we would not have one 
bed in five empty.” 

The problem was that Hill-Burton had 
no teeth. And other groups—local govern- 
ments, nonprofit associations, profit-making 
firms—put $18.6 million into hospital-build- 
ing to satisfy their own or doctors’ or local 
citizenries’ demands, 

Some health authorities are now begin- 
ning to ask: If after 25 years only 10 states 
have enacted hospital franchising laws to 
prevent unneeded building, is It now time 
for the federal government to act? 


NUCLEAR ARMS FOR JAPAN 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am greatly 
disturbed by recent accounts of Secre- 
tary of Defense Laird’s visit to Japan. 
While U.S. negotiators in Vienna explore 
new initiatives to limit nuclear arms, 
Defense Department officials have ap- 
parently been busy proposing an expan- 
sion of Japanese military power that they 
have hinted might well include the ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons. 

The suggestion of a Japanese nuclear 
capability made, presumably at Secre- 
tary Laird’s behest, clashes directly with 
Japan’s deeply held national credo, born 
of the horrible experience of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, that she should and will 
abjure all nuclear armament. 

The proposal brings the United States 
into direct conflict with the Sato gov- 
ernment and its policy of complete and 
total abstinence in the nuclear field. It 
could cause increased unrest within Ja- 
pan and new demonstrations of violent 
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anti-Americanism. It could complicate 
the delicate Okinawa transition, exacer- 
bate already difficult trade, and finance 
issues and embarrass the newly reorga- 
nized Sato cabinet. 

Furthermore, there is deep concern 
among Japan’s Asian neighbors about 
the possibility of future Japanese domi- 
nation—economic and otherwise. They 
have felt the effects of Japanese militar- 
ism in the too-recent past to view with 
equanimity the prospect of Japan fully 
remilitarized—and armed with nuclear 
weapons. Surely, if we genuinely seek a 
stable and developed Asia, and envision 
as essential constructive Japanese lead- 
ership, it makes little sense to stimulate 
the fears and suspicions that will hamper 
that development. 

Iam concerned, too, about the impact 
that the publicizing of such ideas could 
have on our relations with Peking, just 
at a time when increasing contacts in- 
dicate the possibility for some improve- 
ment. 

In addition there is the effect of this 
irresponsible suggestion on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. Our encouragement 
of Japanese nuclear armament would 
gravely damage our efforts to persuade 
the Indians or the Pakistanis, the 
Egyptians or the Israelis—and others— 
to abjure nuclear aspirations. 

Beyond that there is the real possibility 
that a Japanese nuclear arsenal would 
reawaken and create a precedent for 
atomic weapons in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Given Soviet fears of Ger- 
man “revanchism,” this could seriously 
endanger the future of the SALT talks. 

For more than 10 years now we have 
pursued the elusive goal of arms limita- 
tion. Each agreement, each link in this 
painfully forged chain of progress, has 
provided the basis for subsequent discus- 
sion. To show so little regard for the Non- 
proliferation Treaty as the suggestion in 
Tokyo does could undermine the fragile 
foundation of the Helsinki talks and 
blight the chances of further arms 
limitation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp several 
articles pertinent to my comments. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAIRD, JAPANESE OFFICIAL MEET ON 
ASIAN SECURITY 
(By Selig S. Harrison) 

Toxyo, July 5.—Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird conferred with retiring Defense chief 
Yasuhiro Nakasone today in the first of a 
week-long series of meetings here on Jap- 
anese-American military cooperation in Asia. 

Laird reportedly expressed the general hope 
that Japan “would do more” to assist in 
strengthening Asian security but avoided spe- 
cific suggestions in his 65-minute exchange 
with Nakasone on the defense chief's last day 
in office. 

Nakasone relinquished his post in a cabi- 
net reshuffle today and was named chairman 
of the executive board of the ruling Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Defense officials here are acutely sensitive 
to the view often expressed in the Pentagon 
that Japan should make some form of con- 
tribution to Asian security commensurate 
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with its new economic strength and thus help 
reduce U.S. military outlays in the region. 

When Nakasone visited Washington, these 
Officials state, Laird stressed that it would 
not be enough for Japan to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for its own conventional 
defense as presently planned and to give eco- 
nomic aid to developing countries in Asia. 

Nakasone responded that the Japanese 
government is constitutionally barred from 
sending troops abroad and still faces strong 
public opposition to the export of weaponry 
as a result of the pacifist legacy left by 
World War I. 

The exchange reportedly ended with vague 
references to the possibility of “Indirect mili- 
tary aid” as a compromise approach, and this 
was regarded as the point of departure for 
the meetings this week. 

Defense officials underline the pledge made 
by Prime Minister Sato to the Diet (parlia- 
ment) that Japan would not export arms to 
countries engaged in military combat. They 
point to a variety of ways in which indirect 
military assistance might be given. 

ECONOMIC AID 


One would be economic aid implicitly pro- 
vided in order to free other funds for defense 
spending. Another would be the sale of trucks 
or hydrofoll boats on easy credit for nom!- 
nally civilian uses without asking whether 
the trucks are intended for transfer to the 
armed forces, or whether the boats will be 
turned over to the Navy for use as torpedo 
boats and equipped with guns purchased 
elsewhere. 

Both of these methods would be politically 
easier to handle here than any aid given 
directly to a military agency or a police 
establishment. 

But assistance to police forces in the name 
of “internal security’ or “social stabiliza- 
tion" is viewed as a realistic political possi- 
bility within the next year or two by defense 
officials. This could include communications 
equipment, helicopters and vehicles, but not 
weaponry. 

The most substantial request to Japan for 
economic aid obviously intended to under- 
write military expenditures has come re- 
cently from South Korea. 

When Sato visited Seoul for the inaugura- 
tion of President Chung Hee Park last week, 
Park asked for a new $300-million loan over 
and above $160 million already promised 
and $80 million in commercial credits for a 
new Seoul subway system just announced. 


KOREAN FORCES 


Japanese leaders view the new Korean re- 
quest against the background of emerging 
U.S. efforts to get the Koreans to pay for 
the maintenance of their defense forces out 
of their own budget rather than through U.S. 
military aid. 

The Japanese appear cool to the request 
and are nervously watching to see whether 
Laird puts in a word for Seoul. 

An illustration of the sensitivity of mili- 
tary ald for the Japanese government can be 
seen in a hush-hush program undertaken 
partly at the behest of the United States to 
help Indonesia get spare parts on easy terms 
for military equipment supplied by the So- 
viet Union during the Sukarno regime. 

Rather than use official aid credits of 
reportedly arranged for the parts to be made 
by Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Nippon Seiko 
and other companies on special order and 
routed indirectly to Indonesia through in- 
termediary U.S. firms, with payment on a 
barter basis in the form of industrial raw 
materials. 

Should the Indonesian issue arise in the 
Diet, defense officials are expected to reply 
that is all strictly commercial and that only 
“parts” such as blades and bolts have been 
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made in Japan as distinct from ‘“compo- 
nents” such as propellers and engines. The 
distinction as viewed here lies in the fact 
that components might have clearly iden- 
tifiable military uses while parts could be 
for a variety of purposes. 

URANIUM MANUFACTURE 


It is understood that Nakasone did not 
raise the controversial issue of U.S. help in 
the manufacture of enriched uranium here 
during his meeting with Laird today. 

The uranium issue dominated Nakasone’s 
visit to Washington but has temporarily sub- 
sided as a result of Japanese negotiations 
with Australia and Canada looking to a joint 
uranium enrichment facility in one of the 
two countries. 

The proposed joint facility could receive 
U.S. technical help and would involve less 
security problems in the protection of secret 
technology than would be the case in a ven- 
ture solely controlled by Japan or any other 
single country. 

Laird is scheduled to meet Prime Minister 
Sato and newly ramed Foreign Minister 
Takeo Fukuda on Friday. A two-hour work- 
ing session followed by lunch has also been 
planned for Saturday with new defense chief 
Keikichi Masuhara. 

Sato rescheduled the cabinet reshuffle, orig- 
inally set for July 20 at the time Laird’s 
visit was first planned, to coincide with an 
astrologically favorable “Taian” or “lucky 
day” on the lunar calendar. Laird is visiting 
Japan in response to an invitation extended 
when Nakasone came to Washington last 
September. 

Laird is scheduled to inspect a dress pa- 
rade of the only fully mechanized division 
of the Japanese ground self-defense forces 
Tuesday in Hokkaido. On Thursday, he will 
watch jet acrobatics at the Hamamatsu Air 
Base, followed by dinner at a geisha restau- 
rant in Kyoto’s elegant Gion district. 

With a grand total of 20 in the touring 
U.S. party including six wives, the total 
cost of the dinner at 20,000 yen ($55) per 
head is estimated to exceed $1100. 


A-ArMs FORESEEN FOR JAPAN; SHIFT LINKED 
TO DIMINISHED AMERICAN ROLE 
(By Selig S. Harrison) 

Toxyo, July 7——Chinese missile progress 
and constraints on the U.S. nuclear posture 
resulting from arms control agreements with 
Moscow might lead Japan to deploy defen- 
sive nuclear weapons in the early 1980s, 
American officials predicted here today. 

Discussing the current visit of Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird, officials said that 
forthcoming talks between Laird and Japa- 
nese leaders would touch on the possible 
impact of the current U.S.-Soviet strategic 
arms limitation negotiations on Japanese and 
American military planning in Asia. 

Since Peking is not a party to those talks, 
these sources pointed out, a Moscow-Wash- 
ington agreement would leave a non-nuclear 
Japan exposed to a growing Chinese nuclear 
capability while at the same time per- 
mitting a reduction in anti-Soviet U.S. nu- 
clear deployments. 

Laird reportedly believes that the indefi- 
nite continuance of the U.S. nuclear um- 
brella in its present form could not neces- 
sarily be taken for granted by Japan under 
such circumstances. 

In addition to the possibility that curbs 
on the U.S. nuclear posture might be di- 
rectly built into an agreement with the Rus- 
sians, this view holds, the U.S. will not feel 
threatened by Peking for several decades and 
might thus be unwilling to continue. bearing 
the costs of nuclear deterrence in the Pacific 
alone. 

Officials speculated that Japan might de- 
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cide to develop shipborne antiballistic mis- 
siles in the early 1980s as a supplement to 
U.S. nuclear protection. 

It was not clear whether Laird had dis- 
cussed the impact of the arms limitation 
talks in his initial meeting here Monday 
with retiring Defense Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone. The Nakasone meeting coincided 
with a cabinet reshuffie and a more inten- 
sive working session has been scheduled 
with newly appointed defense chief Keikichi 
Masuhara Saturday. Laird will meet Prime 
Minister Sato and Forelgn Minister Takeo 
Fukuda Friday. 

Officials of the Bureau of International 
Security Affairs in the Pentagon are accom- 
panying the secretary and are holding paral- 
lel talks with Japanese defense planners. 

Sources conversant with his thinking said 
that Laird sees a direct meaning for Japan 
in continuing U.S.-Soviet exploration of re- 
strictions on military aid. Should the arms 
talks result in restraints on the provision of 
military equipment to smaller powers, these 
Officials declared, the United States would 
look to Tokyo to fill a role in Asia currently 
assumed by Washington as a central ele- 
ment in the Nixon doctrine. 

It is understood that Laird is resisting Jap- 
anese pressures to set up public verification 
procedure demontrating the removal of nu- 
clear weapons from Okinawa at the time of 
the reversion of the island. Newspapers and 
opposition leaders are demanding that the 
government insist on some form of verifica- 
tion, and outgoing defense chief Nakasone 
assured the Diet (Parliament) in March that 
the Japanese self-defense forces would ask 
the United States for the right to inspect nu- 
clear removal operations. But American offi- 
cials said that Laird would stress the need 
to keep potential enemies guessing on the 
whereabouts of nuclear weapons as essential 
to deterrence. 

He also reportedly emphasizes that the Jap- 
anese public should recognize the need for 
nuclear-powered and nuclear-equipped U.S. 
ships and submarines to use Japanese ports. 

Informed sources said that Laird devoted 
much of his session with Nakasone to an ex- 
planation of his “total force” strategy, a con- 
cept in which the forces of the United States 
and its allies are viewed as a consolidated 
whole. While he did not question Japan's 
fourth defense plan, ending in 1976, Laird 
reportedly suggested in general terms that 
Japan should “do more” and implied that 
the fifth plan might go beyond the presently 
contemplated ceiling fixing one per cent of 
gross national product as the maximum to 
be spent on defense. 

With the seventh fleet facing future cut- 
backs as a result of rocketing costs, officials 
suggested, Japan might contribute to Asian 
security through its shipbuilding. But it was 
not clear whether Laird favors an enlarge- 
ment of the Japanese maritime self-defense 
forces to cover reductions in the 7th Fleet 
or is more anxious as a short-term objec- 
tive to see Japanese shipyards build mil- 
tary vessels for Asian neighbors such as the 
Koreans. 


JAPAN’S NEw FOREIGN CHIEF STRESSES U.S. Tre 
(By Takashi Oka) 

Tokyo, July 8—Takeo Fukuda, Japan’s 
new Foreign Minister, sald today that the ad- 
justment of economic relations with the 
United States was the most urgent problem 
the Japanese Government faced in the next 
six months. 

Japan must take speedy * * * base her rela- 
tions with the United States on “mutual ben- 
efit and equality,” the Foreign Minister said. 
Otherwise, there is great danger that "a fis- 
sure will develop between the Japanese and 
American people, a fissure that could have 
tragic consequences not only for our two 
countries but for the entire free world,” he 
declared. 
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The 66-year-old Mr. Fukuda, formerly the 
Finance Minister, was named Foreign Minis- 
ter three days ago when Premier Eisaku Sato 
carried out an extensive reorganization of his 
conservative Government and the leadership 
of the Liberal-Democratic party. Mr; Fukuda 
is a close associate of the 70-year-old Premier 
and a leading contender to succeed him when 
his current, and avowedly final, term ends in 
October, 1972. 

Among the measures Mr. Fukuda said he 
was contemplating are a final solution of the 
textile dispute between Japan and the United 
States and a significant Japanese gesture 
such as liberalizing the import of computers 
and opening the domestic computer industry 
to foreign investment. 


STEPS DEBATED AMONG OFFICIALS 


Both proposed steps have been subjects 
of debate within the Government for months. 
However, until now, no minister has sug- 
gested either the opening up of the Japanese 
market to foreign computers or going beyond 
the “voluntary self-restraints” the Japanese 
textile industry has been imposing on ex- 
ports to the United States since July 1. 

Mr. Pukuda, who is about to undergo an 
operation for the removal of a gallstone, re- 
ceived this reporter at 7:45 A.M. at his com- 
fortable Japanese-style home in the western 
suburbs of Tokyo. Twenty pairs of shoes 
were lined up in his entrance hall and a 
former cabinet minister was being ushered 
out. 

“I must have had 50 visitors so far this 
morning,” Mr. Fukuda said jovially. “I keep 
an open-door policy.” 

In Japan, a politician’s status can be 
measured by the number of shoes in his en- 
trance hall in the early hours of the morn- 
ing—the only time he is usually free to re- 
ceive visitors before starting his daily rounds. 


ACCORD ON SECURITY SEEN 


The basic facts of the Japanese-American 
relationship, as Mr. Fukuda sees them, are 
as follows: 

There is no clash between the United States 
and Japan in the most important area of 
their relationship—security. The forthcom- 
ing return of Okinawa to Japanese rule is 
the best symbol of Japanese-American 
friendship in this area. 

But there is sharp disagreement, in the 
economic field, with textiles the major exam- 
ple. The disagreement, at this point, is mainly 
between financial and political circles on 
both sides—legislators and businessmen. 
But if it is allowed to continue, this could 
engage the national feelings of both Ameri- 
cans and Japanese, at which point the dis- 
pute could begin to affect the two countries’ 
security relationship as well. 

It is urgently necessary for Japan to ad- 
just her economic relations with the United 
States before national feelings reach such 
an explosive stage, Mr. Fukuda declared. 

At present, Japan continues to pump ex- 
ports into the American market at a stead- 
ily rising rate, while restricting American 
exports to Japan, both of capital and of 
goods. Almost every Japanese businessman or 
official who has recently gone to the United 
States has come back telling the same story: 
that American political and economic circles 
are extremely irritated over what they regard 
as the unfairness of Japan's position. 

On June 4, the former Sato Cabinet an- 
nounced an eight-point program to deal with 
complaints coming in about Japanese prac- 
tices, not only from the United States but 
from many other countries. 

The program called for easing of restric- 
tions on imports, specially reduced tariffs for 
imports from developing countries, tariff 
cuts, liberalization of foreign capital invest- 
ment in Japan, removal of nontariff barriers, 
increased economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries, orderly marketing of exports 
abroad and flexible manipulation of fiscal and 
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monetary policies to stimulate domestic de- 
mand. 

“The Americans said, in effect: “You have 
a fine program. But what we want is action.’ 
I agree with them, and action is what we 
are going to have,” Mr. Fukuda said. 

As many of the eight points as possible will 
be carried out during July and August, while 
others that require legislative action will be 
submitted to the Diet (Parliament) this fall. 
Mr. Fukuda looks upon the annual Cabinet- 
level consultations with United States offi- 
cials, scheduled for Washington in Septem- 
ber, as a good occasion on which to tell his 
American colleagues about progress already 
made and further steps to follow. 

Specifically, on textiles, Mr. Fukuda said 
he did not regard Japan's long dispute with 
the United States.as having been resolved by 
the Japanese industry’s recent imposition of 
“voluntary self-restraints.” He thus is the 
first Japanese minister to assert that he con- 
templated steps going beyond “self-re- 
straints” as a means of settling the issue, 
which is basically one of curbing Japanese 
exports at a time when the American textile 
industry is in deep economic difficulties, 

Mr. Fukuda would not commit himself to 
seeking a Government-to-Government agree- 
ment, which is what Washington desires, say- 
ing this was a matter of method and detail 
to be worked out. But he expressed hoped 
that within two months at least the outline 
of a settlement could emerge. 

One area where Japan should not hesitate 
to speak out, Mr. Fukuda said, ts that of de- 
fense. “Our Constitution “allows is “to con- 
centrate exclusively on our own self-defense,” 
he declared. “Therefore we cannot contrib- 
ute to world peace in the area of military 
power. The United States must recognize this 
fact.” 


JAPAN Says LAIRD PLEDGES ARMS AID; PROM- 
ISE OF HELP To IMPROVE OUTDATED EQUIP- 
MENT FOR FORCES IS REPORTED 


(By Takashi Oka) 


Tokyo, July 10—A Japanese Defense 
Agency spokesman said today that Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird had pledged to help 
the Japanese improve their military equip- 
ment. 

The pledge reportely came when Mr. Laird 
met with Keikichi Masuhara, the new Japa- 
nese minister in charge of the agency. 

Mr. Laird was said to have promised to 
effectively maintain the securtiy treaty sys- 
tem under which the United States helps 
with Japan’s defense and Japan permits 
United States bases on her territory. 

The Defense Secretary also pledged to work 
for*approval in the United States Senate of 
the agreement to return the Ryukyu Islands 
to Japanese rule some time next year. Mr. 
Laird made a similar pledge to Premier 
Eisaku Sato yesterday. 

During his visit to Self-Defense Force units, 
the Secretary is reported to have been struck 
by the use of outdated equipment. 

Much of this equipment was originally 
supplied by the United States. As the equip- 
ment became older, the Japanese replaced 
it, not with American war goods, but with 
equipment of their own development and de- 
sign. 

Some defense experts in this country 
charged that in so doing, the Self-Defense 
Force sacrificed the efficiency and economy of 
buying proven equipment abroad, for the 
sake of developing a more advanced Japa- 
nese technology. 

Mr. Laird has not entered openly into this 
controversy. But observers here note that 
for years the Finance Ministry has resisted 
Defense Agency efforts to increase the pro- 
portion of homemade equipment on the 
ground that it would be cheaper to buy tested 
equipment from abroad. 

The Secretary of Defense leaves tomorrow 
for South Korea after eight days in Japan. 
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CONTROVERSIES AVOIDED 


Mr. Laird's meetings with Mr. Masuhara 
today and with Mr. Sato yesterday were de- 
scribed as cordial. Both the Secretary and 
his Japanese husts seem anxious to avoid 
such controversial subjects as the possible 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by Japan. 
Earlier, a member of Mr. Laird's party had 
intimated that American defense planners 
were not averse to seeing Japan “go nuclear” 
in the late nineteen-seventies or early nine- 
teen-eighties. The statement was made dur- 
ing a briefing described as an expression of 
Mr. Laird’s own views. 

News reports of the briefing caused a furor 
in this country, where the Government's 
declared policy is neither to possess nuclear 
weapons, made them or allow them into the 
country. 

The United States State Department issued 
a statement following the news reports that 
it knew “of no responsible body of opinion 
in Japan or the United States that advocates 
possession of nuclear weapons by Japan or 
foresees such a necessity or possibility.” 

This uproar over what Japan might or 
might not do has obscured what is of more 
immediate interest to Japanese and Ameri- 
can defense planners: the quality of the 
Japanese Self-Defense Force and its 260,000 
men in land, sea, and air force. Under Japan's 
constitution, the Self-Defense Force cannot 
serve overseas, nor can it acquire purely of- 
fensive weapons. The political reality in 
Japan is such that these restrictions are 
unlikely to be removed soon. 


WORKING WITHIN FRAMEWORK 


Therefore, some defense planners of both 
nations believe it is more fruitful for the 
United States to seek maximum effectiveness 
of the Self-Defense Force within its present 
framework. i 

It is impractical, for instance, the planners 
believe, for Japan to think in terms of re- 
placing the United States Seventh Fleet— 
task forces’ grouped around carriers and in- 
eluding one-third of a battle-ready Marine 
division at sea. 

But limited submarine activity, such as de- 

fense, a function of the fleet, is already being 
carried out by the Japanese without violat- 
ing their Constitution. Any strengthening of 
the Japanese antisubmarine role would be 
the kind of military burden sharing the 
Nixon doctrine calls for, at least in this one 
area. 
Japan has begun to develop fixed under- 
water electronic submarine detection devices 
and an airborne early warning system also is 
planned. 

Both systems rely exclusively on Japanese 
technology. For the airborne system, for in- 
stance, $33-million is budgeted for research 
and development over five years. Some ex- 
perts see this as a waste of money, consider- 
ing that the best such system could be ob- 
tained from the United States. 


LAIRD IN THE CHINA SHOP 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

The Nixon Administration is rightly proud 
of the way it has managed the approach to 
better relations with China. But Secretary of 
Defense Melvin Laird seems not to have been 
let in on the secret. 

In Tokyo the other day he casually played 
bull in the Japan shop with an issue that 
could undo all the careful preparatory work 
done by the administration so far. That is- 
sue, the key to American relations with 
China, is the issue of nuclear weapons for 
Japan. 

So far the administration has concentrated 
on two aspects of improved relations with 
mainland China, One concerns the issue of 
Chinese representation at the United Nations. 

At his press conference on June 7, President 
Nixon observed that “a significant change has 
taken place at the United Nations on the is- 
sue of the admission of mainland China.” 

That statement sounds innocuous. It says 
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nothing about a one-China policy or a two- 
China policy or anything of the sort. But it 
announces that the administration is pre- 
pared to adjust its own position to the pre- 
vailing consensus at the U.N. It opens up the 
avenue to a one-China policy, or a two-China 
policy, or whatever else Mr. Nixon feels is 
sensible. 

The second approach to Peking has been 
on bilateral relations. There has been a 
steady dismantling of restrictions on trade, 
travel and cultural exchange. That progress 
toward normalization can continue for a long 
time to come. 

The feature common to both approaches is 
gradualism. As he moves forward, the Presi- 
dent can get the feel of public opinion in 
this country, and reaction in China and the 
rest of the world, including the Soviet Union. 
And he can vary the pace of what he does as 
these various factors dictate. 

But this cautious approach, while basically 
sound, has as a necessary difficulty that it 
does not offer much to Peking. The Chinese 
know that on both international representa- 
tion and bilateral relations they have time on 
their side. Eventually, they are going to get 
both and there is no need to pay a price 
now—the more so as neither international 
representation nor trade with the United 
States is apt to be all that important to 
Peking. 

What really does matter to the Chinese now 
is the threat of Japan, and particularly the 
threat of a nuclear Japan. Judging by Pe- 
king's recent comment, Tokyo has replaced 
Washington as the big bad wolf of interna- 
tional relations. 

Richard Moorsteen and Morton Abramo- 
witz point out in their study, “Remaking 
China Policy,” that “Japanese rearmament, 
including Japanese nuclear acquisition, has 
shot upward in Peking’s publicly expressed 
concerns.” 

They cite among other things an editorial 
in the Peking Review charging that “Jap- 
anese militarism aims at nuclear threat 
and nuclear blackmail.” 

In these circumstances, the eventual point 
of harmony between this country and China 
lies in the nuclear feld. Specifically, there 
is a joint interest in not having Japan go 
nuclear. At some point down the road, Wash- 
ington will want:to link good relations with 
China to a non-nuclear Japan whose de- 
fense is underwritten by the American de- 
terrent. 

But all this seems to have been lost on 
Secretary Laird. During a visit to Tokyo 
last week he left Japanese officials with 
the clear impression that the United States 
expected them to play a much larger role 
in their own defense. As part of that role, 
he indicated that Washington, in flat defi- 
ance of this country’s commitment to the 
nonproliferation treaty, did not mind if To- 
kyo developed nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Laird’s gaffe can, of course, be un- 
done. As Ambassador Nobuhiko Ushiba 
pointed out in a remarkable speech Friday 
night, a nuclear Japan is “neither probable 
nor practical.” But undoing the damage is 
not so easy. 

Mr. Laird has set in motion in Japanese 
politics currents very difficult to arrest—es- 
pecially now that Japanese-American rela- 
tions are already aggravated by conflicts of 
economic interest. He has built suspicions 
in Peking that will be also hard to dissipate. 

These troubles are all unnecessary. But 
they suggest the urgent need for bringing 
the Secretary of Defense into the delicate 
policy Mr. Nixon is trying, so rightly, to 
follow. 


LAIRD CONFUSES JAPAN ON A-ARMS ISSUE 
(By Selig S. Harrison) 

Toxyro, July 13—Defense Secretary Melvin 
R. Laird’s studied. ambiguity on the issue of 
nuclear weapons for Japan during his re- 
cent visit here has left behind a trail of 
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confusion, uneasiness and agitated debate 
concerning his possible motives. 

When a Japanese reporter asked how the 
United States would react if Japan developed 
tactical nuclear weapons, Laird suggested at 
his farewell news conference that Japanese 
defense planners should give “higher priority” 
to upgrading conventional military capabil- 
ities, adding that “President Nixon and our 
government will continue to provide the nu- 
clear umbrella.” 

The secretary coupled this response with 
an assurance that he sees “no role for Japan 
as far as the nuclear deterrent is concerned 
during the periods of the 1970s and beyond.” 
But he spoke of the issue casually as one of 
“priorities” three times in the course of his 
reply, and the inference drawn by most 
Japanese observers was that he does not nec- 
essarily rule out the future desirability or 
inevitability of nuclear arms after the con- 
ventional bulldup now programmed here has 
been completed in 1980. 

What Laird said with cautious indirection 
in the open forum of a press conference con- 
firmed the worst Japanese fears generated by 
more direct statements coming out of an 
earlier background briefing given by U.S. de- 
fense planners authorized to discuss the sec- 
retary’s thinking. 

The principal spokesman at this briefing 
pointed to a series of developments which 
might lead Japan to deploy defensive nuclear 
weapons in the early 1980s—possibly “ABMs 
(antiballistic missiles) on ships,” he said, 
since a country with Japan's population den= 
sity would be doomed if enemy missiles ever 
came close to the big population centers. 

The most critical development pushing 
Japan toward the nuclear option, it was 
suggested, would be a U.S.-Soviet agreement 
in the strategic arms limitation talks result- 
ing in a reduced U.S. nuclear posture in the 
Pacific. 

Peking is not taking part in the negotia- 
tions and would still be free to develop its 
missile strength unchecked. 

This would pose a growing threat to Japan 
at a time when the intercontinental ballistic 
missile threat to the United States from 
Peking would still be “decades” away, and 
when the United States would feel less di- 
rectly endangered than ever before by Mos- 
cow. 

Even if the strategic arms talks did not 
have a direct impact on the U.S. nuclear 
presence in the Pacific, the spokesman rea- 
soned, Washington might be increasingly un- 
willing to bear the costs of maintaining the 
nuclear deterrent alone. No longer would 
Japan be an indirect beneficiary of an anti- 
Soviet strategic posture that the United 
States maintained basically for its own sake. 

CHANGED SETTING 

In this changed strategic setting, Tokyo 
could choose to acknowledge its new position 
as the immediate beneficiary of the deterrent 
and actively help the United States to main- 
tain it. Or Japan might begin to worry 
about U.S. reliability and decide instead to 
develop its own defensive nuclear weapons as 
a supplement to the U.S. strategic umbrella. 

The point of it all was not so much that 
the United States should directly encourage 
Japan to go nuclear, but rather that the 
Japanese should begin to pay a greater price 
for U.S. nuclear protection. By implying that 
the U.S. nuclear shield can no longer be 
taken for granted and that the United States 
is not afraid to see Japan go nuclear, Laird 
apparently hoped to change the bidding in 
the overall bargaining relationship between 
the two countries. 

Laird astonished the Japanese press and 
delighted hawkish elements in the military 
here with an uncompromising refusal to 
permit a public verification. procedure dem- 
onstrating the removal of nuclear weapons 
from Okinawa. 

He seemed impatient on finding that the 
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“nuclear allergy” is still dominant here 25 
years after Hiroshima but did not let this 
deter him from asking for free access by 
nuclear-armed and mnuclear-powered U.S. 
ships, submarines and aircraft as a logical 
corollary to receiving U.S. nuclear protection. 


MOTHER PORT 


It is understood that Laird also asked 
for semipermanent arrangements permitting 
the 7th Fleet to make Japan a “‘mother-port” 
as a way for Tokyo to help support the nu- 
clear deterent and the U.S. naval presence in 
a more general sense. At present, U.S. vessels, 
including aircraft carriers with nuclear- 
capable aircraft, operate out of the huge San 
Diego, Calif., naval station as home base, 
using Yokosuka and Sasebo in Japan only 
for port calls and repairs. 

One of the most interesting items on 
Laird’s agenda here was a proposal for the 
reversal of an earlier decision to return Yoko- 
suka and, more importantly, for the estab- 
lishment of a major residential complex for 
the wives and children of naval personnel on 
Okinawa. This would be a political hot potato 
for the Japanese government but was urged 
by Laird as a way to save substantial sums on 
steaming costs back and forth between San 
Diego and the western Pacific. 

The timing of the controversial nuclear 
briefing on the day before the scheduled 
opening of the strategic arms talks has led 
to a widespread suspicion that the real mo- 
tive behind the exercise may have been a de- 
sire to influence the Helsinki talks by project- 
ing the specter of a nuclear Japan. Whether 
or not this is justified, it is clear that the set- 
tlement currently proposed by the Soviet 
Union in Europe could eventually have an 
impact on the U.S. nuclear posture in the 
Pacific and thus on Japanese nuclear plans. 
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Moscow wants tactical nuclear weapons in 
western Europe capable of reaching Soviet 
territory to be banned, along with intercon- 
tinental missiles, as one of the preconditions 
of a strategic arms agreement. 

Should the United States ever agree to this, 
some Japanese and U.S. officials argue, Mos- 
cow and Peking could point to this as a prec- 
edent for demanding a pullback of U.S. nu- 
clear weapons in the Pacific for a comparable 
distance from their shores. 

This could lead to pressures for the with- 
drawal of nuclear bombs for use by carrier- 
based aircraft from storage vessels in the 
western Pacific, and it could make it all but 
impossible, politically speaking, for nuclear- 
armed ships, submarines or aircraft to call 
at Japanese ports. 

In assessing the weight of accident and 
design in the Laird visit, it is instructive to 
recall the secretary’s long preoccupation with 
the role of nuclear weapons in the hands of 
U.S. allies as an essential element in the U.S. 
strategy. Laird’s 1962 book, “America’s Strat- 
egy Gap,” advocated “defensive nuclear 
weapons with proper controls” for NATO 
partners, citing approvingly a statement that 
“military establishments which do not have 
nuclear weapons are little more than over- 
sized gendarmeries,” 
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Japanese readers have been quick to note 
the reference to “proper controls,” implying 
a two-key arrangement, as well as another 
passage made in the NATO context with a 
striking applicability to the current Japan- 
U.S. dialogue initiated by Laird. “The nu- 
clear deterrent in the hands of the allied 
powers would be a great help to us,” Laird 
wrote, “since it would provide us with a 
bargaining vehicle for insisting, in turn, that 
they meet their conventional force require- 
ments.” 

The alarmed antinuclear forces here see 
the Laird visit as renewed proof of collusion 
between Japanese and American hawks and 
as a partial vindication of the Chinese prop- 
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aganda line warning of the revival of Japan- 
ese militarism. 

“Smoke does not arise when there is no 
fire whatsoever,” said the newspaper Asahi 
in a comment on the State Department dis- 
claimer issued following the briefing here. 

Yomiuri recalled the Defense Agency white 
paper last October arguing that "small-scale, 
tactical, purely defensive nuclear weapons” 
would be legally permissible under the U.S. 
imposed “no war” constitution. 

“These press reports are trial balloons in- 
tended for American and Japanese public 
opinion," Yomiuri observed. 


EFFECTIVE FIREARMS CONTROL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rec- 
ommend to the attention of the Senate 
two separately prepared treatments on 
the subject of effective firearms control. 

The first presentation is entitled “The 
Failure of Federal Gun Controls.” It was 
written by Carl Bakal and appears in the 
current—July 3—issue of the Saturday 
Review. 

Anne Lapidus Lerner is the author 
of the second treatment that appeared in 
the New York Times on Monday, July 5. 
Under the startling headline “Make Mine 
Semieutomatic,” Anne Lerner bril- 
liantly satirizes what could become our 
real-life approach to the increasing surge 
for more guns to defend ourselves from 
all those other folks who have guns. 
While Bakal, who also authored the ex- 
pert documentary “No Right To Bear 
Arms,” tells the sad and shameful litany 
of the loopholes in our current firearms 
laws—Anne Lerner’s treatise should jolt 
every reasoning American into a full 
realization of where we will all end up if 
we persist in the giddiness of the gun 
mystique. At that point, human rights 
will be granted through the muzzle of 
a gun barrel. And personal freedoms will 
be guaranteed not by the blessings of the 
Constitution, but by the fastest gun. 

I was impressed with Carl Bakal’s ex- 
pression of our failure to implement ef- 
fective controls. He clearly sees that ex- 
isting statutes on firearms exist, not to 
control crime or to resist the abuse of 
guns—but, rather, existing laws play on 
the national lipservice to needed con- 
trols, while actually avoiding the provi- 
sion of effective controls or screening to 
prevent high risk users from gaining ac- 
cess to weapons use. Thus, although the 
letter of the law—the 1968 Gun Con- 
trol Act—prohibits the mail order sale of 
guns oi all types, including cheap hand- 
guns, there are no Federal restrictions 
on gun shipments between licensed deal- 
ers in different States. So, as Bakal prop- 
erly points out, a person who lives in one 
State and wishes to buy a gun available 
in another State can order it through a 
federally licensed dealer in his home 
State. The dealer who has the gun then 
sends it to the dealer in the purchaser’s 
State of residence. The purchaser can 
then pick up the gun from the dealer in 
his home State. Loopholes like this one 
enforce the adamancy of gun control 
critics who believe gun laws would not 
halt gun crimes. To that phrase, I sub- 
mit that “weak and insincere” laws will 
not halt gun crimes. What is needed is 
meaningful legislation that is realistically 
designed to screen potential licensees and 
deny gun possession to high risk persons. 
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At the same time, procedures must pro- 
vide for testing and monitoring the pro- 
ficiency of the shooter's ability. If you 
do not prove to be a high risk to society 
and you can thoroughly prove your profi- 
ciency with weapons, there is no reason 
to deny you a gun. But, the reason why 
Mr. Bakal calls us to task is simply that 
this Nation has not yet made the com- 
mitment to end our bloody firearms as- 
sault upon our fellow Americans. 

Anne Lerner reminds us that unless 
we do enact effective controls, every citi- 
zen will find that his firearm is more 
vital than his automobile. 

Before we fall to that level, I expect, 
Mr. President, that we can resurrect with 
a thread of sanity, some of the rising de- 
mands for adequate firearms protection 
from ourselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe FAILURE or FEDERAL Gun CONTROL 

(By Carl Bakal) 

In the wake of the assassinations of Martin 
Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy, Con- 
gress enacted the Gun Control Act of 1968 to 
“provide for better control of the interstate 
traffic in firearms.” Signed by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson on October 22, 1968, and 
dated to take effect on December 16, the land- 
mark measure was the first federal gun con- 
trol legislation of any consequence passed in 
three decades. 

The new law virtually bans the interstate 
and mail-order shipment of firearms to indi- 
viduals and forbids over-the-counter gun 
sales to minors, It also prohibits the posses- 
sion of guns by convicted criminals and cer- 
tain undesirables, and bars the importation 
of those cheap, concealable foreign handguns 
responsible for so much murder and mayhem 
in this country. 

Yet, it is scarcely more difficult to get a gun 
today than it was before the new law went 
into effect two and a half years ago. Almost 
anyone—even a murderer, a madman, an ad- 
dict, an alcoholic, or another potential assas- 
sin—can still easily buy some sort of gun, 
including a $265.85 Remington deer rifle of 
the type used to kill the Reverend Dr. King 
and a $6 Iver Johnson pistol like the one in- 
volved in the murder of Senator Kennedy. 

In fact, during recent years, there has been 
a sharp increase in the sale of guns and par- 
ticularly handguns, which, though compris- 
ing only about a quarter of the roughly 
ninety million privately owned firearms 
thought to be in this country (some authori- 
ties put the figure as high as 200 million), 
now account for half of all our homicides 
and three-quarters of all firearms homicides. 
Whereas the annual sale of shotguns and 
rifles has doubled since 1963, the sale of hand- 
guns, few of which are usable for sporting 
purposes, has quadrupled, according to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence, which notes that dras- 
tic increases in gun purchases occur in areas 
that have experienced civil disorders. With 
twenty-four million handguns already in 
private hands, an additional two and a half 
million are being manufactured domestically 
or imported every year. Today, one new hand- 
gun is sold in the United States every thir- 
teen seconds, and used handguns are being 
traded at the rate of more than two a minute. 

In Dallas, gun dealers say their handgun 
sales have more than doubled since the Gun 
Control Act of 1968 went into effect. “Before 
the gun law was passed, we were selling sev- 
enty-five to one hundred guns a month,” 
says one dealer. “Now we average two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred sales a 
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month.” And Dallas District Attorney Henry 
Wade says, “If the gun law is having any 
effect, I can’t tell what it is.” 

“I don’t think that the gun law has cut 
down the availability any,” says Jamie Moore, 
chief of police in Birmingham, Alabama, a 
state in which one dealer alone reported that 
his sales had tripled during the first six 
months the law was in effect. 

Inevitably, crimes committed with guns 
across the nation have also shown a sharp 
increase. Armed robbery with guns increased 
from 99,000 in 1968 to 115,000 in 1969; ag- 
gravated assaults by gun increased from 
65,000 to 73,000 and murder by gun from 
8,900 to 9,400. Coincidentally, our 9,400 fire- 
arms homicides in 1969 equaled exactly the 
number of Americans killed in combat in 
Vietnam that year. When you add the nearly 
3,000 annual domestic fatal victims of fire- 
arms accidents and the 10,500 gun suicides 
here the total of our annual home-front fire- 
arms fatalities now amounts to 23,000—or, in 
a single year, more than one-half of all the 
combat deaths the U.S. military has suffered 
during our entire decade in Vietnam. 

What is the reason for all this? What has 
happened to the law that was supposed to 
curtail this growing glut of guns and to “pro- 
vide support to federal, state, and local law 
enforcement officials in their fight against 
crime and violence”? 

The fact is that the Gun Control Act of 
1968, although well-intended and widely her- 
alded as a major step forward, is a sadly 
inadequate compromise law, one riddled 
with as many holes as a marksman’s target. 
For example, a provision of the act did in- 
deed stop the importation of the snubnosed 
pistols and revolvers known as “Saturday 
night specials”"—cheap, concealable guns of 
the kind that no sportsman and few police 
officers would want. Retailing for anywhere 
from $30 to $15 or even less, they had been 
coming into the United States (largely from 
West Germany, Italy, and Spain) at the rate 
of 750,000 a year, and were a favorite of the 
criminal, being used in no less than 50 per 
cent of all crimes involving guns, according 
to the National Commission on Violence. 

However, the new law, while banning the 
importation of these guns, did not prohibit 
the importation of their parts. Hence, thanks 
to Yankee ingenuity, a quaint new “cottage 
industry” has sprung up in this country. En- 
terprising former importers have been as- 
sembling Saturday night specials here using 
parts from abroad and cheap local labor— 
in Miami, Cuban refugees are paid about 
$1.90 an hour—working in makeshift fac- 
tories such as converted and even a 
church. In addition, some domestic manu- 
facturers are producing these cheap hand- 
guns from parts made exclusively in the 
United States. As a result, total domestic 
production of these guns during 1970 was 
estimated to be about one million—or far 
more than the annual flow of foreign guns 
that the 1968 law was supposed to stop. 

In any number of specialized gun maga- 
zines or newspapers sold by subscription or 
on newsstands you can see mail-order ad- 
vertisements for these guns, which there- 
fore soon find their way to almost every part 
of our country. 

But doesn’t the Gun Control Act prohibit 
the interstate mail-order sale of these and 
other guns? Yes, an individual on his own 
cannot purchase or sell a gun across state 
lines. But there are no federal restrictions 
on gun shipments between licensed dealers 
in different states. Hence, if a person who 
lives in one state wishes to buy a gun avail- 
able in another state, he can place an order 
for it through a federally licensed dealer in 
his home state. The dealer who has the gun 
then sends it to the dealer in the purchaser's 
state of residence. The purchaser can then 
pick up the gun from the dealer in his home 
state. 

Under the act, any resident of a state can 
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purchase a gun anywhere in his state pro- 
vided he meets specified minimum age re- 
quirements (twenty-one for handguns and 
eighteen for long guns) and is not under in- 
dictment or has not been convicted of a crime 
punishable by more than a year’s impris- 
onment. Nor can he be a fugitive from justice, 
a narcotics addict or unlawful user of drugs, 
an adjudged or committed mental incompe- 
tent, or anyone else otherwise disqualified 
from gun ownership by state or local law. 
However, the federal law provides no fool- 
proof way for gun dealers to check on the 
background of a would-be purchaser or, for 
that matter, even to determine whether the 
person they are selling to is just who he says 
he is. A driver’s license is usually considered 
sufficient identification to establish a per- 
son’s name, address, and age. And so, any 
proscribed person can easily get a gun, as well 
as ammunition for it by presenting false cre- 
dentials or by simply lying. Another gaping 
loophole in the 1968 law is that any legal 
purchaser of a gun can, with virtually no 
risk of federal prosecution, resell or give it 
in his own state to virtually any other in- 
dividual—a friend, a neighbor, even a total 
stranger, no matter how unsavory his back- 
ground. 

Aren't there state laws to screen out such 
persons? Unfortunately, most state gun laws 
are inadequate, nonexistent, or unenforce- 
able. No states have any licensing laws that 
really restrict the purchase and possession of 
rifies or shotguns, and few states have any 
meaningful laws that apply to handguns. In 
fact, eight states have no law against felons 
buying firearms, and in thirty-five states 
lunatics can legally own guns. The National 
Commission on Violence rated New York, 
Massachusetts, and perhaps New Jersey as 
the only states with restrictive handgun li- 
censing laws that are strictly enforced. The 
commission also noted that of the estimated 
twenty-four million handguns in this coun- 
try, only about three to five million were 
covered by records maintained by the states. 
Yet, the new federal law has left it largely to 
the states to carry the burden of dealing with 
the menace of the handgun. 

To safeguard themselves against the short- 
comings of our ineffectual federal and state 
laws, a number of municipalities, during the 
past few years, have enacted laws of their 
own aimed at restricting the sale of fire- 
arms and ammunition to their residents. 
For example, in 1965 Philadelphia passed an 
ordinance much stricter than the permis- 
sive Pennsylvania handgun licensing law. 
The tolerant state law imposed on would-be 
handgun purchasers only the minor incon- 
venience of having to wait forty-eight hours 
for delivery after filling out a perfunctory 
application form. But applicants were not re- 
quired to furnish fingerprints or photo- 
graphs; thus, no meaningful check could be 
mde for a criminal record. On the other 
hand, under the city ordinance, those wish- 
ing to purchase any type of gun—shotguns 
and rifles as well as handguns—would have to 
apply for a police permit, furnishing finger- 
prints, photographs, and the firearm’s serial 
number. 

What effect has the ordinance had? From 
1965 to 1969, criminal homicides in Phila- 
delphia increased 32 per cent. However, this 
was far below the 47 per cent rise across the 
nation as a whole during the same pe- 
riod. Significantly, only 44 per cent of Phil- 
adelphia’s murders in 1969 involved guns, 
Slightly above the 43 per cent in 1965, 
whereas the average for the nation increased 
from 57 per cent in 1965 to 65 per cent in 
1969. Perhaps even more noteworthy is the 
fact that during the six years the ordinance 
has been in effect permits have been denied 
to 779 persons out of a total of 27,858 
would-be gun purchasers. Among the 779 
prevented from purchasing guns locally have 
been 123 burglars, 48 robbers, 121 persons 
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with convictions for aggravated assault and 
battery, 16 rapists, 7 habitual drunks, 15 
narcotics addicts, 96 people with previous 
records for illegally carrying concealed and 
deadly weapons, 27 persons convicted of in- 
tent to kill—and 12 murderers. 

The experience of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
equally dramatic. Only a few years ago, that 
city of 375,000 was known as the gun capital 
of the Midwest. Firearms of all kinds could 
be bought there not only at gun shops but 
at Jewelry stores, supermarkets, and gasoline 
stations—with no questions asked—in con- 
trast to the situation in Michigan, which re- 
quires a permit of sorts for the purchase.of 
handguns. It is no wonder that the great 
majority of the guns used in the 1967 De- 
troit riots came from nearly cities in such 
neighboring states as Ohio; indeed, many of 
the guns came from Toledo, only an hour 
away. A 1968 survey showed that of the 
13,000 handguns sold by one Toledo dealer 
during a nine-month period no fewer than 
5,448 went to Michigan residents. 

In spite of repeated appeals from Toledo 
officials, the Ohio Legislature for years re- 
fused to enact a law that would control the 
unrestricted traffic in firearms. Finally, in 
August 1968, the Toledo City Council en- 
acted an ordinance of its own that had been 
drafted by the city’s chief counsel, John J. 
Burkhart. Aimed especially at the Saturday 
night specials, the ordinance requires anyone 
in the city who owns or wishes to obtain a 
handgun to have an ID card (cost: $3). The 
cards, which are valid for three years, are is- 
sued to all applicants except minors under 
twenty-one, known fugitives, certified men- 
tal cases, narcotics addicts, habitual drunk- 
ards, and those with serious felony records. 

In the twelve-month period prior to the 
passage of the ordinance, thirty-four mur- 
ders were commited in Toledo, twenty-two 
of them, or 61 per cent, with handguns. Two 
years later, during the twelve-month period 
ending July 1970, the number of murders 
had dropped to twenty-six, fourteen of 
them, or 53 per cent, with handguns, this in 
the face of a sharp increase in the number of 
murders across the nation. Robberies and 
aggravated assaults involving handguns 
showed an equally dramatic drop. While 
crediting these decreases to all of the city’s 
recently intensified efforts to reduce crime, 
Chief Counsel Burkhart, noting that half 
the gun outlets in town have gone out of 
business, observes, "The new gun law and 
the resultant greater unavailability of guns 
locally cannot help but be a big factor.” 

Since Louisville, Kentucky, enacted its or- 
dinance requiring an eight-day waiting pe- 
riod to buy a handgun, armed robberies in 
that city have declined 9.5 per cent and 
assaults with firearms have also decreased. 
However, in other cities—such as Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Miami Beach—that have also en- 
acted firearms ordinances of various kinds 
during the past few years, the effect of the 
laws is not yet so readily apparent, for one 
thing, because of the absence of equally 
stringent laws in surrounding or other near- 
by jurisdictions. For example, in comment- 
ing on. Washington's strict law, which re- 
quires the registration of all firearms and 
limits ammunition purchases only to hold- 
ers of registration certificates, Chief of Police 
Jerry V. Wilson says, “The only effect that 
this ordinance has had is that it has forced 
people to buy firearms in the suburbs.” 

Evidence to this effect comes from a 1969 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
study of 177 sales of ammunition to District 
of Columbia residents—by gun dealers in 
nearby Maryland. An FBI check showed that 
at least sixty-six, or 37 per cent, of the 
ammunition purchasers had criminal arrest 
records, The study showed that ammunition 
was sold to persons convicted of such crimes 
as murder, armed robbery, assault, assault 
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with a dangerous weapon, grand larceny, 
rape, and housebreaking, as well as to per- 
sons with a total of 203 arrests for misde- 
meanors—136 of them drunk charges. 

Speaking for New York, Mayor John V. 
Lindsay says, “Our city is proud of its sig- 
nificant role in enacting firearms control 
legislation. But we are only one city, and the 
problem of gun trafficking is one that cuts 
across city and state boundaries.” And a 
New York City police captain comments, 
“Hell, you can drive to Virginia, only two 
hundred and fifty miles away, and see signs 
in hardware shores that say ‘Hand-guns for 
sale; no restrictions.’” 

In New York City, 83 per cent of a 
sample of handguns confiscated by the police 
were found to have been acquired outside 
the state. Similarly, in Massachusetts, where 
there are also strict gun controls, a ten-year 
study by the state police traced 87 per cent 
of the guns used in crimes in that state to 
purchases in other states. 

Even today, it is quite simple for a Toledo 
resident—or anyone who says he is a Toledo 
resident—to-circumvent his city’s ordinance. 
To prove this for myself, I recently visited a 
large shopping center just one mile outside 
of Toledo’s city limits. On display there, in 
addition to the customary food, clothing, 
furniture, and other usual household sun- 
dries, was a showcase filled with an array of 
glittering handguns. I selected a Harrington 
& Richardson Model 622 six-shot revolver, 
which was priced at $32.82. Before writing 
up the sale, the clerk, in accordance with 
the requirements of the 1968 federal law, 
asked me to show identification establishing 
that I was an Ohio resident and over twenty- 
one. I pulled out a driver's license that I had 
borrowed from a Toledo friend. (It could 
just as well have been stolen.) The physical 
description on it bore no resemblance what- 
ever to me. Had I decided to complete the 
transaction, I could have walked out and 
performed whatever mischief I wished. 

Yet, it is reasonable to assume that any 
law, no matter how limited in scope, that 
prevents or makes it more difficult for dan- 
gerous or potentially dangerous persons to 
acquire firearms must have at least some 
effect. Belying charges, too, that gun laws 
are generally ineffective because criminals 
who want guns badly enough will go out- 
side the law to get them anyway is the 
experience not only of Philadelphia but of 
New Jersey, which, in August 1966, enacted 
a unique statewide law comparable to the 
Philadelphia ordinance. During the first two 
years the New Jersey law was in effect, 
approximately 7 per cent of the applicants 
for permits were found to have criminal 
records. In California, in a single year, police 
checks of gun dealer records thwarted 806 
would-be purchasers—697 of them ex-con- 
victs, seventy-four narcotics addicts, twenty- 
seven aliens, and eight minors. 

Every reliable study indicates that where 
gun control laws are most stringent, the 
murder rate, as well as the percentage of 
murders involving firearms, is lower than in 
areas where gun laws are weak or non- 
existent and which, hence, have a greater 
number of guns per capita. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, New York City, despite its rising 
incidence of crime, actually ranked only 
tenth among the nation’s fifteen largest 
metropolitan areas in 1969 in number of 
homicides per 100,000 population, accord- 
ing to FBI data. Philadelphia, also with a 
strict gun law, ranked eleventh, and Chicago 
seventh. Even the District of Columbia 
ranked as far down as sixth. At a rate of 
9.4 violent deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 
New York stood far behind Houston's 16.8, 
St. Louis's 14.3, Cleveland's 13.8, Baltimore's 
13.4, and the 13.0 rate for Detroit—ali cities 
with weak, if any, gun laws. 

There is a similar correlation between state 
gun laws and homicides. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey, which have the 
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strictest gun laws in the nation, are also 
among our most densely populated states 
(ranking among the top five) and have a 
high ethnic mix as well as other of the 
factors that, according to the FBI, should 
make for a high incidence of crime. Yet, in 
terms of murder rates, all three states rank 
fairly low, New York twenty-third in the 
nation. As to the percentage of murders 
committed by firearms, the three states are 
among the five lowest of our fifty states. 
On the other hand, Alaska, our most sparsely 
populated state and with no controls on the 
purchase of guns, has the nation’s highest 
murder rate. Nevada, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Georgia, and South Carolina—all with 
a minimum of controls—are among the ten 
states with the highest murder rate and also 
have 4 relatively high percentage of murders 
committed with firearms. In Alaska and 
Texas, for example, the percentages are 71.4 
and 68.7 respectively, compared to 31.8 in 
New York. 

In spite of its shortcomings, even the 
federal 1968 Gun Control Act has had some 
salutary effects. During the first eighteen 
months the act was in force, the Internal 
Revenue Service, which polices the act, made 
2,522 arrests for violations of it—more than 
four times the 599 arrests made during the 
previous eighteen months under the old and 
weaker federal firearms laws. Many of the 
violations were for failing to disclose crim- 
imal records or for using fictitious names 
when purchasing a gun. 

Limited as it Is, the new federal law also 
was responsible for the indictment of Angela 
Davis—until recently, one of ‘the nation's 
ten “most wanted” fugitives—on charges of 
murder and kidnaping in connection with 
the celebrated San Rafael, California, court- 
house shoot-out last August that took the 


‘lives of four persons, including a judge. 


Through records required by the Gun Con- 
trol Act, four of the guns used in the shoot- 


out were traced to purchases made by Miss 
Davis. 


With the number of federal prosecutions 
for violations of the law having tripled since 
1968, even the Justice Department has con- 
ceded the usefulness of the new federal 
statute in bringing various offenders to book. 
Clearly, the inescapable conclusion again is 
that gun legislation that makes it easier to 
charge violations of the law must play a 
role in the prevention and detection of crime. 

Who could possibly object to such legisla- 
tion? Strangely enough, among those who do 
is none other than the administration itself, 
in spite of its vaunted concern over law and 
order and crime in the streets. The adminis- 
tration has hardly bothered to conceal its 
distaste for the 1968 statute—not because 
it is too weak, but rather because of the 
fanciful notion that it is too strong. Conse- 
quently, the administration has proposed no 
legislation whatever to plug the many loop- 
holes in the law, not even the obviously 
needed measure to prohibit the escalating 
manufacture and sale of the cheap domesti- 
cally produced handguns of the sort that, if 
foreign-made, would not meet the statute's 
present standards for importation. 

In opposing gun registration and persist- 
ing in the fiction that gun control should be 
left a matter primarily for local and state 
regulation, President Nixon and Attorney 
General Mitchell are apparently still of the 
view that their administration’s political 
strength lies where the guns are: 59 per cent 
of Southerners own guns (which accounts for 
72 per cent of their region's homicides), 
whereas only 34 per cent of Easterners are 
gun owners. 

Thus, in April, at the centennial conven- 
tion of the National Rifle Association, where 
the featured speaker was Senator Barry Gold- 
water, it was not surprising to hear NRA 
President Woodson Scott tell the assemblage 
that the NRA had been assured by “impor- 
tant members of the administration” that 
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there would be no increased effort to curb 
the traffic in guns. This assurance presum- 
ably stemmed from a littie-publicized mid- 
January White House meeting at which three 
top NRA officials met with administration 
staff members and various representatives of 
the gun lobby in a room across from Presi- 
dent Nixon's office. 

The gun lobby’s ability to reach into the 
halls of the high and mighty is also indi- 
cated by the fact that a gun club, affiliated 
with the NRA, now operates right out of 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird's office, which, 
among other things, also serves as a focal 
point in the nation’s capital for lobbying 
against gun controls. 

Indeed, the administration has played a 
not inconsequential role in the relentless 
efforts of the gun lobby to emasculate the 
1968 act through the stratagem of having its 
provisions repealed bit by bit. So successful 
have these efforts been that in November 
1969—less than a year after the act went 
into effect—Congress, in a move supported 
by the administration and without a minute 
of hearings, repealed the act's requirement 
that a person buying shotgun shelis and 
high-power rifie ammunition go through the 
minor inconvenience of furnishing the dealer 
with his name, address, age, and verifying 
identification. In protesting the repeal, Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler of Brooklyn, who 
had guided the act through the House, noted 
that, in the previous year, shotgun and rifie 
ammunition had been responsible for the 
murder of 1,600 Americans. Also pointed out 
was the fact that ammunition controls had 
been included in the act only after thirty- 
five days of public hearings at which 154 
witnesses had appeared, and that the full 
Senate had approved the controls after six 
weeks of debate. 

The campaign this year is to exempt .22 
caliber rim-fire ammunition, too, with no 
fewer than seventeen bills already introduced 
in the 92nd Congress to this effect. This is in 
spite of the fact that millions of revolvers 
and pistols, including many of the Saturday 
night specials, as well as most rifles, use this 
kind of ammunition, which accounts for 
about 70 per cent of the ammunition pro- 
duced and sold in America, yet is rarely used 
for hunting. On the other hand, it is the most 
criminally abused ammunition, the kind most 
often used in armed robberies, as well as in no 
less than 3,300 murders in 1968, one of the 
victims having been Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. At least half a dozen bills have also 
been introduced in the 92nd Congress to 
repeal the 1968 act entirely. 

In contrast to these efforts to nibble the 
1968 act to death, none of the many bills 
introduced during the past few years to 
strengthen the federal law has met with any 
success, although repeated polls have shown 
that an overwhelming majority of the public 
favors a law far more stringent. Two-thirds 
to 81 per cent of the American people, accord- 
ing to the Harris and the Gallup polls, ap- 
prove of the registration of all firearms and 
the licensing of all gun owners. The majority 
polled by Gallup is also in favor of a law re- 
quiring a person to obtain a police permit 
before he or she may buy a gun. 

Provisions of this sort have been incorpo- 
rated into a bill by Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy that would require the registration of 
all firearms and the licensing of all gun 
owners. In addition, the bill would ban the 
domestic production, sale, and possession of 
all handguns not designed for sporting use— 
that is, the kind commonly used in holdups 
and other crimes. Going even further, a bill 
introduced by Representative Abner J, Mikva 
of Illinois would ban, handguns of any kind 
for virtually all but law enforcement officers 
and the military. 

Essentially, the same proposals have been 
included in the various recommendations of 
a procession of four prestigious Presidential 
commissions in the past four years. Serving 
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on or heading up these commissions has been 
a bipartisan array of some of the nation’s 
most distinguished and knowledgeable citi- 
zens, including two Attorneys General under 
Presidents Eisenhower and Johnson, and Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of the late 
President and president emeritus of Johns 
Hopkins University. However, the findings of 
the commissions have been generally ignored. 
Last November Dr. Eisenhower, who headed 
the National Commission on Violence, de- 
clared that the United States held “the dis- 
tinction of being the clear leader in violent 
crime among modern stable nations,” as well 
as of having the highest gun-to-population 
ratio in the world, and stated, “I continue 
to be perplexed by the blind, emotional resist- 
ance that greets any proposal to bring this 
senseless excess under control.” And as re- 
cently as May 26, 1971, he warned a Senate 
subcommittee that “there are arsenals being 
built up by the extreme Right and the €x- 
treme Left," and sadly concluded, “but from 
the Executive Branch, which brought us [the 
commission] into being, there has been al- 
most total silence.” 

The hypocritical attitude of the adminis- 
tration was exemplified by the White House 
conference of law enforcement officers held 
on June 3 to discuss means of coping with 
the recent rash of killings of policemen. 
Conspicuously missing from the invitation 
list, which included police chiefs and sher- 
iffs from such places as Brighton, Colorado, 
Toms River, New Jersey, and Oneida, New 
York, was the head of the nation's largest 
police force, New York City Police Commis- 
sioner Patrick V. Murphy, although of the 
fifty-one policemen killed so far this year, 
most of them with handguns, seven were on 
the New York force. As a frequent and out- 
spoken advocate of strong federal gun con- 
trol legislation, Murphy by his vigorous pres- 
ence would have been embarrassing to Pres- 
ident Nixon and Attorney General Mitchell, 
who at the meeting reiterated their opposi- 
tion to further gun controls and, as their only 
solution to the problem of police killings, 
called for legislation to provide $50,000 to 
the family of any policeman unfortunate 
enough as to be slain in the future. 

Certainly, there can be no question that 
the overwhelming public majorities that say 
they favor strict firearms controls, of the sort 
long in practice in twenty-nine European 
countries, also seem unwilling to compel 
the national commitment necessary to im- 
plement such controls via political pressure 
and ultimately the ballot. As David Stein- 
berg, executive director of the National 
Council for a Responsible Firearms Policy, 
has put it, “They seem to be waiting for a 
White House initiative that will not come 
soon—or another shock to the national con- 
science.” 

MAKE MINE SEMIAUTOMATIC 
(By Anne Lapidus Lerner) 

The gentlemen of the Building Inspectors 
Union are to be congratulated on their de- 
mand tc be allowed to carry guns in the pur- 
suance of their duties. The rapid escalation of 
the number of groups allowed this privilege 
has made obvious to the average citizen of 
New York that his only alternative to a 
planned withdrawal from the city is the wide- 
spread deployment of defensive arms. If 
building inspectors need guns to enter build- 
ings, their residents certainly do. A firearm 
has become the sine qua non of the con- 
tinued existence of the individual in our 
large urban centers. Once this fact is recog- 
nized, careful consideration must be given 
to its ramifications. 

A standard hand-gun of U.S. manufacture 
should be issued every voting registrant in 
New York City. This will certainly do much 
to increase the voting rolls and to encourage 
every citizen to fulfill his patriotic obliga- 
tions. It will also further maintain the con- 
stitutional right to bear arms. Needless to 
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say, it will serve as a shot in the arm for the 
ailing weapons industry and help redress the 
dollar drain by giving away guns made here, 
thus reducing purchases of foreign-made 
guns. Courses in the use of fire arms could 
be offered as part of a program of Continu- 
ing Education for Living in the Modern 
Urban Environment. Gun education would 
start in the second grade of all schools re- 
ceiving public funds. The cost would be high, 
but the expansion of the gun industry and 
the growth of training programs would cut 
into welfare and unemployment expense. We 
have always known that just because our so- 
ciety is free, it is not cheap. 

One immediate benefit of this proposal 
would be the resolution of the commuter tax 
issue. In the midst of an armed citizenry the 
commuter would best be armed and upon 
payment to the city of a sum equal to 24.1 per 
cent of his Federal income tax would be 
granted a gun. A commuter (other than the 
Governor) whose business losses exceeded 
his Income or who, for any other reason, paid 
no Federal taxes, would be given a gun for 
the fee of $241.57. In light of the provision 
that no other guns would be allowed, com- 
muters will jump at the chance. 

Avoidance of this heavy tax would offer 
an incentive to encourage members of the 
uniformed services to live in the city. Those 
who did not live here and opted not to live 
in the city would have no guns—with the 
exception of policemen actually on duty. As 
this would apply equally to all commuters, 
it would eliminate the constitutional issue 
involved in forcing or encouraging only mem- 
bers of the uniformed services fully to par- 
ticipate in the pleasures of Fun City. 

Finally, the tragic killing of policemen 
would be reduced as a result of this proposal. 
The police have become a major target of 
gunfire because they are the only fair target— 
the only ones who are known to have guns. 
Once everyone is armed, everyone will be a 
fair target and bear his fair share of the 
bullets. 


THE HIGH COST OF DRUGS 


Mr. McINTYRE, Mr. President, on 
June 28, the Washington Post published 
an article entitled “20 U.S. Drugs Cost 
Less in Eight Other Nations,” written by 
its distinguished reporter Morton Mintz. 
The facts presented in this article show 
that Americans pay significantly higher 
prices for many types of drugs, even as 
much as four times greater than the low- 
est foreign price. In the majority of ex- 
amples cited by Mr. Mintz, the prices 
charged in the United States are the 
highest prices among those countries 
surveyed. 

What causes or sustains this situation, 
which deplorably costs the Government 
over $1.4 billion in HEW-sponsored pro- 
grams and which painfully consumes a 
large part of every citizens budget? The 
pharmaceutical industry claims that the 
high price of drugs is the cost. which we 
Americans must pay for superior health 
care. Let me point out, Mr. President, 
that this is not necessarily a true state- 
ment. In foreign countries, such as Great 
Britain and Sweden, which have na- 
tional health plans, not only is the qual- 
ity of health care at least as good if not 
better than that in the United States, 
but the price of drugs is lower. Nor can 
the industry continually justify their 
high prices with claims that they are 
involved in high-risk ventures or that 
they spend large amounts on research 
and development. 

Testimony before the Small Business 
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Committee's Monopoly Subcommittee 
presided over by Senator NELson, and 
of which I am a member, has shown that 
the “high-risk” claim has been grossly 
overemphasized. The drug companies 
know that their products are necessities, 
the demand for which is unresponsive to 
changes in price. Other witnesses have 
shown that the research and develop- 
ment claim is also a false screen for the 
most part. Most major drug discoveries 
have not been made in the industry's 
laboratories but have been made in labs 
funded by the Government or in Euro- 
pean laboratories. 

The Task Force on Prescription Drugs 
reported in 1968 that— 

The exceptionally high rate of profit which 
generally marks the drug industry is not 
accompanied by any peculiar degree of risks, 
or by any unique difficulties in obtaining 
growth capital and that industry profits 
have not been significantly reduced by new 
governmental regulations concerning drug 
safety, drug efficacy, or drug advertising. 


What the cause of high drug prices 
comes down to is this: Pharmaceutical 
companies seek to maximize their profits 
and, to this end, charge what the traffic 
will bear. This continuous maximization 
has yielded rates of profit which since 
the first investigation of the pharma- 
ceutical industry by the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver, have remained signifi- 
cantly higher than most other major 
American industries. 

There seems to be no convincing justifi- 
cation for high drug prices in the United 
States. The then president of CIBA, 
Charles T. Silloway, said before Senator 
NeLson’s monopoly subcommittee in July 
1967 that the price of drugs must “be 
judged in relationship to the standard of 
living, and manufacturing wages paid.” 
But I see little difference, in fact, between 
this assertion and Senator NELSON’s 
charge, which Mr. Silloway denied, that 
pharmaceutical manufacturers charge 
what the traffic will bear. 

The key factor which allows such prac- 
tice to continue is, of course, the absence 
of any real competition among major 
drug companies in the United States. The 
countries in which drug prices are lower 
either have a national health plan or have 
more competition ready to meet U.S. 
companies entering their markets. An 
additional factor which contributes to the 
lack of competition in this country is the 
industry’s collective and costly campaign 
against generic prescribing. Their efforts 
insure continued monopolies over differ- 
entiated products. 

Mr. Mintz’ article should dismay and 
anger every U.S. citizen, especially our 
elderly citizens who live on fixed incomes 
and spend a large portion of their money 
on drugs. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Twenty U.S. Drucs Cost Less IN EIGHT 
OTHER NATIONS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

A new government study shows that manu- 
facturers of 20 popular prescription drugs 
charge druggists in the United States much 
higher prices, generally, than they charge 
pharmacists in eight other countries. 

In the case of Darvon, a painkiller that 
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American doctors prescribed more often than 
any other drug in the years 1967 through 
1969, the price was more than four times 
higher here than it was in Ireland. 

Similarly, American druggists pay more 
than three times as much as their Irish coun- 
terparts for: Elavil, a Merck antidepressant; 
tolbutamide, an oral antidiabetes pill Up- 
john selis as Orinase; Librium, a Hoffman- 
LaRoche tranquilizer/sedative: chlorprom- 
azine and trifluoperazine, antidepressants 
that Smith Kline & French sells as Thorazine 
and Stelazine, respectively; meprobamate, a 
sedative/tranquilizer Wyeth Laboratories 
trade names Equanil; Doriden, a CIBA seda- 
tive and a penicillin that Lilly sells here as 
V-Cillin K. 

In other cases, the lowest prices among the 
eight countries were found in Brazil, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom, but never in the 
United States. The highest prices for 12 of 
the 20 drugs were those charged in this 
country; three each were higher priced in 
Canada and Italy, and one each in Brazil and 
Sweden. Other countries in the survey were 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Edmond M. Jacoby and Dennis L. Hef- 
ner, who did the study for the Division of 
Health Insurance Studies of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, point out that Ire- 
land, along with New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom, negotiate with pharmaceutical 
firms for lower drug prices. 

Italy and Brazil actually set drug prices, 
and Sweden regulates them. Australia con- 
siders the price of a medicine in deciding 
whether to Include it on the list of drugs for 
which the government provides reimburse- 
ment. 

The authors, whose report was published 
in the May Social Security Bulletin, also note 
that the United States grants drug manufac- 
turers 17-year patent monopolies, not only 
on production processes, but on products, 
as well. 

Brazil and Italy grant no patents at all on 
pharmaceuticals, Jacoby and Hefner say. 
Sweden grants them on processes alone. The 
other countries in the study issue patents 
on processes and products, as does the 
United States. 

Jacoby and Hefner say their data does not 
reveal the extent to which price variations 
are caused by “real economic factors,” such 
as differences in labor costs and sizes of 
markets. 

But, they say, “General knowledge of the 
problem suggests that it would be unwise to 
assume that price discrimination exercised 
by drug producers is a minor factor.” They 
go on to say: 

- “The study shows that prices in the United 
States for these (the 20) drugs are generally 
higher than in any other country studied. 
The lowest price for any drug was usually 
about one-fourth the highest price. 

“Although certain countries exhibited 
tendencies toward a high or low level of 
prices, these levels were not consistent for 
all products. For one category of drugs— 
tranquilizers—U.S. prices were highest in 
every case. 

“Yet for Achromycin-V, an antibiotic, the 
U.S. price was among the lowest observed.” 

The authors did not note that this prod- 
uct, which is tetracycline, is highly competi- 
tive in price because a patent monopoly was 
broken in court. 

The authors continued: 

“The price for Polycillin (an antibiotic) 
was much higher in Brazil than in any other 
country, yet for five drugs Brazil had the 
lowest price. 

“Australia, Ireland and Sweden pay part 
of the retail price of prescription medicines. 
In Sweden, payment is for one-half of that 
portion of the price between $1 and $3 and 
for everything over $3. 

“In Ireland, payment depends on the pa- 
tient’s income; in Australia, payment is for 
everything except a nominal co-payment fee. 
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“For medicines to treat certain chronic 
diseases all three countries pay the total 
price. 

“The United Kingdom and Italy pay the 
full retail price for medicines. New Zealand 
pays for the least expensive brand of a drug. 

“These six governments therefore have a 
direct interest in the prices at which phar- 
maceutical items are sold.” 

The study grew out of an earlier inves- 
tigation by the Task Force on Prescription 
Drugs, which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare created in the Johnson 
Administration. 

In the fiscal year now ending, “pharma- 
ceutical services” in HEW-sponsored health 
care programs will amount to about $1.4 
billion, out of a national total of more than 
$7 billion, the study says. 

About a decade ago, the late Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), as chairman of the 
Senate antitrust subcommittee, established 
that pharmaceutical houses freqeuntly were 
charging American druggists more than 
druggists in countries as distant as New 
Zealand, even for medicines manufactured 
in the United States and shipped abroad. 

In 1967, Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), 
chairman of the Senate Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, established that such pricing dispar- 
ities were persisting. 

He brought out, for example, that CIBA's 
price to druggists for 100 0.25-mg. tablets 
of Serpasil, its brand of reserpine, which 
often is used to lower blood pressure, was 
$4.50 in the United States—but $1.05 in 
Bonn, $1.19 in London, $1.24 in Bern, $1.56 
in Vienna, $1.52 in Rome, and in Mexico 
City, $3.00. 

Pressed to explain, Charles T. Silloway, 
then president of the Swiss firm's United 
States subsidiary, testified about such things 
as “differing economics” in various coun- 
tries and “local circumstances.” 

Nelson said, however, “In every single in- 
stance where competition occurs the price 
is far lower.” He also emphasized that the 
United States grants patent monopolies on 
both processes and products, while many 
other nations. do not. 

Here, in U.S. dollars, is a summary of 
specific prices to pharmacists for 100 tablets 
or capsules, as found by Jacoby and Hefner 
in January, 1970: 


ANALGESIC 


Darvon (propoxyphene hydrochloride) or 
HCL; Lilly sells it abroad as Doloxene; U.S. 
price for 65 miligram capsules, $7.02; high- 
est price, $7.86, Italy; lowest, $1.66, Ireland. 


ANTIBIOTICS 


Polycillin (ampicillin); Beecham holds 
original British patent but licenses Bristol 
in the United States and other countries, 
and in still other nations; Aesculapius; U.S. 
price for 250-mg. capsules, $21.84; highest 
price, $41.95, Bristol, Brazil; lowest, $8.23, 
Beecham’s Penbritin, United Kingdom. 

Declomycin (demethylchlortetracycline) ; 
sold in all nine study countries by Lederie 
Laboratories or its corporate parent, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid; highest price for 150-mg. 
capsules, $19.70, United States; lowest, Bra- 
zil, where tradename is Ledermicina, $4.93. 

Erythrocin (erythromycin); sold in all nine 
nations by Abbott Laboratories; highest 
price for 250-mg. capsules, $26.12, United 
States; lowest, $8.56, Ireland. 

Terramycin (oxytetracycline); sold by 
Pfizer in all eight nations; highest price for 
250-mg. capsules, $20.48, United States; low- 
est, $4.63, Brazil. 

V-Cillin-K (potassium phenoxymethyl- 
penicillin); sold by Lilly, under various 
tradenames in seven of the nine nations 
(data not available for Italy and Sweden); 
U.S. price for 250-mg. capsules, $8.95; high- 
est price, $10.69, Canada; lowest, $2.40, 
United Kingdom. 

Achromycin-V (tetracycline HCL); sold by 
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Lederie or Cyanamid in all nine nations; U.S. 

price for 250-mg. capsules; $5.34; highest 

price, $13.89, Sweden; lowest, $3.42, Ireland. 
ANTIDEPRESSANT 


Elavil (amitriptyline HCL); sold by Merck 
in all nine nations, sometimes as Tryptanol 
or Triptzol or Tryptizol; highest price for 
25 mg. tablets, $8.55, United States; lowest, 
$2.26, Ireland. 

ANTIDIABETIC 

Orinase (tolbutamide); sold by Upjohn 
here and by Hoechst elsewhere as Rastinon 
or Orinase; highest price for 500 mg. tab- 
lets, $8.23, United States; lowest $2.22, Ire- 
land. 

ANTIHISTAMINE 

Benadryl (diphenhydramine HLC); sold in 
all nine countries by Parks-Davis; U.S. price 
for 50-mg. capsules, $2.22; highest price, 
$2.77, Canada; lowest, 81 cents, Brazil. 

TRANQUILIZER SEDATIVES 


Librium (chlordiazepoxide); sold in all 
nine nations by Roche; highest price for 10 
mg. capsules, $6.40, United States; lowest, 
$2.05, Ireland. 

Valium (diazepam); sold in all eight na- 
tions by Roche; highest price for 5 mg. cap- 
sun, $8:03, United States; lowest, $2.46, Ire- 
an 

Equanil (meprobamate); sold in eight 
countries by the Wyeth Laboratories division 
of American Home Products, and in Sweden 
by Ferrosan; highest price for 400 mg. tablets, 
$7.06, United States; lowest, $1.67, Sweden; 
lowest Wyeth price, $1.74, United Kingdom. 


“HEAVY” TRANQUILIZERS 


Thorazine (chlorpromazine HCL); Rhone- 
Poulenc, of France, licensed Smith Kline & 
French to produce and sell this drug in the 
United States but is, in turn, controlled by 
Farmitalia of Italy; however, Rhone-Poluenc 
owns the two firms that sells the product in 
Australia, Brazil, Ireland, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom; highest price for 10 mg. 
tablets, $6.60, United States; lowest, $1.68, 
United Kingdom. 

Campazine (prochlo: maleate); 
SKF sells 10 mg. tablets for $7.86 in the 
United States, the highest price among the 
nine nations, and for $3.04 in the United 
Kingdom; the lowest price, $2.28, is charged 
in Sweden by another manufacturer; SKF is 
a licensee, as described under Thorazine. 

Stelazine (trifluoperazine HCL); SKF sells 
this in all of the nine nations except Italy 
and Sweden; highest price for 5 mg. tablets, 
$9.75, United States; lowest, $2.42, Brazil. 

CARDIOVASCULAR 

Lanoxin (digoxin); sold in all nine coun- 
tries by Burroughs-Wellcome; U.S. price for 
0.25 mg. tablets, $1.03; highest price, $1.73, 
Italy; lowest, 38 cents, United Kingdom. 

ORAL CONTRACEPTIVE 

Ovulen 21 (ethinodiol diacetate with mes- 
traol); sold in all of the nine countries by 
Searle; U.S. price for a 6-month supply, $7.38; 
— price, Italy, $8.20; lowest, $3.59, Ire- 


SEDATIVE 


Doriden (glutethimide); sold by CIBA in 
all nine nations; highest price for 250 mg. 
tablets, $3, United States; lowest, 92 cents, 
Treland. 

SULFA ANTI-INFECTIVE 

Gantrisin (sulfisoxazole); sold by Roche in 
all nine countries; U.S. price for 500 mg. 
tablets, $2.49; highest price, $3.06, Canada; 
lowest, $1.51, Brazil. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE CONQUEST 
OF CANCER 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
week by an overwhelming margin, the 
Senate passed a bill authorizing the 
creation of a new, independent National 
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Cancer Authority to direct the nation- 
wide effort to conquer this dread dis- 
ease. This landmark legislation repre- 
sents the best thinking of the Health 
Subcommittee, the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and the distin- 
guished panel of consultants on the 
conquest of cancer on how to develop 
the most effective organizational frame- 
work to find a cancer cure at the earliest 
possible date. 

Seymour S. Cohen, American Cancer 
Society professor of biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has written a 
highly informative article in the June 
issue of Science magazine. In his ar- 
ticle, he makes a proposal, analogous to 
the mechanism adopted in the Senate 
bill, describing the importance of a 
sound organizational and administra- 
tive base to direct the comprehensive 
national plan for the conquest of can- 
cer, and the kind of coordinated ap- 
proach necessary to achieve rapid, sig- 
nificant progress toward this goal. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANCER RESEARCH AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

COMMUNITY 
(By Seymour S. Cohen) 

The expression of governmental intent to 
increase the application of national resources 
to the study and control of disease must be 
considered as encouraging to the develop- 
ment of medica) science. In this spirit, there- 
fore, the introduction in the Senate of the 
Conquest of Cancer Bill by former Senator 
Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.) in December 
1970 and the emphasis given to the increased 
financial support to cancer research by Pres- 
ident Nixon in his State of the Union mes- 
sage and in more recent statements should 
be welcomed by the entire scientific com- 
munity. This is true even if we are very 
much concerned about the specific manner 
in which these resources will be used. For 
example, the proposal to merge the National 
Cancer Institute in a National Cancer Au- 
thority separated administratively from the 
National Institutes of Health has led the dis- 
cussion into a much-publicized battle over 
a single administrative form. The reporting 
of this matter has done nothing at this time 
to clarify the need for improvements in the 
organization of cancer research, a need which 
in fact led the consultants to the Yarborough 
committee to their legislative proposal. Nor 
does this discussion seem to point to the real 
need for more funds in this area and how 
they should be spent. Nevertheless, it is al- 
ready clear that more money will become 
available to medical science; a healthy fer- 
ment has been stirred in the National In- 
stitutes of Health and the scientific commu- 
nity generally, and opportunities for pro- 
posal, counterproposal, and new directions 
have become available. 

At this point I will take the position that 
I really do not care whether the financial 
and administrative support given to cancer 
research is mediated through a National 
Institutes of Health or a National Cancer 
Authority, if it can be shown that the form 
is best adapted to the needs of the problems 
and does not distort our national needs in 
other medical and scientific areas. However, 
it should be clear that I do not consider that 
the present forms have provided the in- 
tellectual and monetary support currently 
needed. Furthermore, I do not see how an 
appropriate administrative form can in fact 
be chosen in the absence of well-defined goals, 
programs, and priorities. It is precisely for 
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this reason that the scientists must get into 
the act and must participate at every stage 
in order to facilitate the development of a 
suitable administrative form. If we do not 
participate in this chore, our programs and 
priorities will be set, as they have been in 
the past, by the administrators who are al- 
ready fighting for the power and the bodies, 
which include us. 

The scientists seem at the present time 
unable to describe their needs in an inte- 
grated and effective way. Probably few among 
them have seriously thought of the various 
needs of a set of problems which range from 
the nature of a cancer cell to treating ma- 
lignant disease in a complex patient. Fur- 
thermore, it may well be that fundamental 
information may not be sufficient for the 
development of a detailed program of ex- 
periments and priorities. Nevertheless, many 
of my colleagues are certain, as a result of 
startling progress in cell biology in the re- 
cent past, that we are on the verge of im- 
portant advances. Therefore, at the least, 
we must affirm the sense of excitement and 
promise with which new resources will be 
greeted. Also we should attempt to assess 
our scientific position as a step in the effec- 
tive use of the material opportunities that 
are promised. It is one of the purposes of 
this article to ask the scientists (i) to join 
the discussion, (ii) to inform the public, 
the legislators, and the administrators of 
the important opportunities afforded by the 
past three decades of growth of biological 
science, and (iil) to determine how to in- 
tegrate our efforts to solve problems. I have 
several suggestions concerning the last ob- 
jectives, which seem somewhat unreasonable 
to conjure visions of 1984 to many of my 
colleagues. However, the major point of this 
article, perhaps, is to indicate the nature 
of our present disarray. 

Within this context we may ask if the 
current discussions of these problems in 
Science and Nature have been helpful. Staff 
reporters in both journals have failed to 
provide a serious analysis of the develop- 
ment and deficiencies of the varied struc- 
tures within which cancer research takes 
place. Both journals have stressed the battle 
between the forces eager to administer the 
proposed expanded funding. The journals 
have neglected the scientists, who must make 
the discoveries that will be possible only 
when they are given the necessary resources. 
The public, which supplies the patients (one 
in four) that make this enterprise so urgent, 
is never mentioned. If one is to read the 
article by R. J. Bazell [Science 171, 877 
(1971)] the concept of improving cancer 
research as developed by the consultants to 
the Yarborough committee, is a “disease” 
spread by “conspirators,” whose leader is a 
Madame Roland type, adept in “both fa- 
miliar and novel political maneuvers” which 
have been used to engineer “the establish- 
ment of a commission, filled with friendly 
faces." Despite the fear of being hoodwinked, 
which is engendered by this article, I must 
shamefacedly admit that I share the point 
of view of this hardworking, public-spirited 
body of consultants who have said that 
cancer is important and that we must im- 
prove our approaches to dealing with it. 

It is my opinion that, although we are far 
from understanding in detail all the major 
scientific features of our problems, a major 
impediment to the solution or solutions of 
cancer lies in the organization of science it- 
self. This suggests that, unless serious 
changes are made in this organization, re- 
search progress in this field will be unneces- 
sarily slow and inadequate. In speaking of 
“the organization of science,” I am referring 
to the entire complex of educational institu- 
tions, cancer institutes, Industrial organiza- 
tions, and government and private funding 
agencies involved in cancer research in the 
United States. I will endeavor to indicate 
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that we do need a more appropriate national 
scientifc organization with ample funds and 
administrative support that can define criti- 
cal research areas on a short- and long- 
term basis and point to a stepwise solution 
of these defined problems. It will be stated 
that existing organizations have in fact failed 
to cope with the historic, scientific, and ad- 
ministrative exigencies of the special basic 
and clinical problems in clarifying and han- 
dling cancer. A survey of our present short- 
comings and opportunities is presented be- 
low. 
RECENT HISTORY OF MEDICAL ADVANCE 


Chemotherapy and the magic bullet. The 
dramatic discovery in the late 1930's and the 
1940's of effective chemotherapy for many 
bacterial diseases by sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics led to the hope that virus diseases 
and cancer might be conquered similarly in 
the not too distant future, However, it be- 
came clear by the mid-1950’s that the bio- 
chemical bases of antibiotic action on bac- 
teria, rather than on the hosts they infect, 
reside in the special qualities of structure 
and function of bacteria with respect to cell 
walls, membranes, and ribosomes. The bio- 
chemical differences among virus-infected 
cells, tumor cells, and normal cells are far 
more subtle; although there are differences, 
they are more difficult to establish and to ex- 
ploit by chemical inhibitors. We are now in 
a position to approach these problems more 
realistically. 

Making better rifles and bullets. The ob- 
servation that antibacterial agents were not 
useful against viruses and tumors led to more 
sophisticated efforts to design compounds 
against these entities. An empirical method- 
ology designed to discover antibiotics for 
bacteria was adapted to the detection of 
natural or synthetic compounds that could 
act against viruses, virus-infected cells, and 
tumor cells. Simultaneously, an improved 
knowledge of cellular and virus structure 
and function also facilitated the design of 
possible chemical inhibitors. Despite much 
serious effort, chemical inhibitors so detected 
have been found to be inactive or only par- 
tially effective against tumors in animals or 
in man. However, the results have not been 
wholly negative, and indeed about a dozen 
agents have been significantly helpful for 
certain types of tumors and sufficiently 
promising to warrant continuing work. 

Some of these compounds have been nu- 
cleic acid analogs, and these have found their 
way into a therapeutic armamentarium. We 
are left with the following major problems: 
Why are partly effective compounds not more 
effective, and how can we make partially ef- 
fective compounds more efficacious? 

Our knowledge of the target. For many rea- 
sons, the major advances in our knowledge of 
cellular biology after World War II began in 
virology and bacteriology. The fruits of these 
disciplines in the 1960's have been the de- 
velopment of molecular genetics and great 
progress in the clarification of cellular growth 
and multiplication In microorganisms and in 
higher cells. Cellular biology is a sophisti- 
cated discipline, as well as the center of much 
experimental work and progress. Since can- 
cer is a disease beginning with the transfor- 
mation and development of individual cells, 
we have only recently attained the ability to 
explore the origin, development, and cure of 
cancer in a scientific way. 

The foregoing sections state, therefore, 
that: 

(1) Hopeful misconceptions concerning the 
efficacy of empirically detected antibiotics 
have been eliminated and clarified in the past 
20 years. 

(2) Promising leads for therapeutic agents 
exist but have been revealed to be far from 
perfect or even adequate in the treatment of 
cancer. 

(3) For the first time scientific progress in 
cellular biology has made the study of cancer 
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and cancer cells an appropriate subject of 
detailed analysis. 
ORGANIZATION OF CANCER RESEARCH 


Universities after World War II. The great 
increase of medical scientists doing research 
in medical schools after World War IT was 
in most instances an unplanned phenom- 
enon. In addition to the expansion of per- 
sonnel into individual departments on so- 
called hard money, there was a new soft 
money contingent of workers funded by the 
new types of research support that developed 
in the 1950's. In very few instances did such 
expansions consist of integrated efforts in cell 
biology, although occasional departments ac- 
tive in cancer research, such as those at the 
University of Wisconsin and Yale University, 
were organized. In the immediate postwar 
period, the principles underlying the accept- 
ance of individuals Into biological research 
in universities were personal creativity, and 
minimum cost to the university in funds, 
space, and equipment. It is clear, therefore, 
that the selection of medical scientists tended 
to concentrate work on small problems that 
did not involve collaborative work or exten- 
sive facilities. 

Furthermore, since cellular biology is a rel- 
atively new discipline, studies within this 
discipline in medical schools were effected 
within essentially all preclinical departments, 
with the possible exception of organ-oriented 
departments such as physiology departments 
or many pharmacology departments. Thus in 
any single school, cellular biology has been 
a fragmented discipline studied in many de- 
partments, with resulting duplication of ef- 
forts, personnel, equipment, and facilities. 
Despite this duplication, in most schools the 
centuries-old departmental organization has 
prevented the integrated teaching of cellular 
biology, which we have defined as the core 
of the fundamental aspects of cancer re- 
search. Also, even fewer schools have learned 
how to merge the frequently numerous frag- 
ments of strength in cancer research within 
the school into a curriculum of instruction 
on cancer, a curriculum which spans both 
fundamental and clinical knowledge. 

Briefly then, cancer as a problem in cellu- 
lar biology, which spans many preclinical 
and clinical departments, lacks scientific and 
administrative interest and centralization 
in most universities and medical schools. 
These institutions rest on traditions of schol- 
arship, faculty promotion, and support of 
research which in fact pulverize efforts to- 
ward collaborative work in cell biology and 
human biology. As now constituted and orga- 
nized, they are not suitable Instruments for 
the development of cancer research or even 
for instruction in cancer biology. Although 
eancer research permeates medical schools, 
very few medical schools have attempted to 
integrate their efforts in oncology. 

Cancer institutes. There are numerous pri- 
vate and governmental institutes whose os- 
tensible aims are to perform research on 
cancer. Coming into existence or expanding 
largely after World War II, when much less 
was known about cancer, virology, or cell bi- 
ology, the institutes rarely had systematic 
programs. They stressed that, since cancer 
was & largely unknown entity, any research 
on growth would help to clarify the cancer 
problem. This position was emphasized to 
attract scientists mostly interested in bio- 
logical problems other than that of cancer 
and to facilitate obtaining financial support 
for these workers. As a result, cancer in- 
stitutes now contain many investigators who 
are only secondarily interested in cancer. 
The institutes have frequently obtained as- 
soclations with universities and have used 
similar tenure regulations, which now handi- 
cap reorganization of these institutes. It is 
clear that, even as in the universities, re- 
search in these institutes is fragmented and 
lacks a serious program and direction. 

I do not feel qualified to discuss the Na- 
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tional Cancer Institute (NCI) and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH). The for- 
mer has émerged as the major funding unit 
in government support of cancer research. It 
would be instructive to know how much 
work directly related to cancer is under- 
taken in the NIH outside of the NCI and the 
extent and nature of the integration of ef- 
forts among the various institutes in ths 
area. It is probable that the threat thought 
to be posed to the NIH by the Yarborough 
bill has compelled extensive discussion of this 
matter within the NIH. The results of such 
discussions within the NIH should be made 
known to the scientists, who may have 
some constructive idea of their own. The rela- 
tion of the research actually carried out with- 
in the NCI to the nature of the financial 
support given to cancer research also war- 
rants a great deal of discussion. 

The NIH has undoubtedly noted that the 
increasing bypass of a critical peer review 
system of grant funding by the NCI in favor 
of a less well monitored contract system has 
considerably disturbed. some of their panel- 
ists and much of the scientific community. 
This subject also should be discussed openly, 
or scientists will view it as increasing evi- 
dence of an administrative rather than a 
scientific determination of research goals and 
priorities. 

Pharmaceutical companies, In theory these 
companies are efficiently integrated, com- 
pentent aggregates of all the skills neces- 
sary to solve major biological problems. 
Such skills have been applied to the dis- 
covery, test, and development of numerous 
antibiotics which can kill pathogenic micro- 
organisms (or arrest their development) in 
man. However, cancer does not provide a 
financial incentive for a large-scale attack 
by such companies, which have just barely 
begun to make serious advances in the study 
of virus disease. In my limited view, the 
lack of a critical mass of excellent biologists 
and biochemists in any one company and 
the lack of a scientifically knowledgeable ad- 
ministrative core have all helped to pre- 
vent such companies from effecting more 
than serious screening operations. 

American Cancer Society. This Society, 
whose science advisers give considerable 
time and effort to the screening of proposals 
for cancer research, does not usually iden- 
tify critical problems and attempt to ob- 
tain work to solve such problems. However, 
the Society does not, in principle, deny an 
obligation to identify and attack scientific 
problems, and it has established its Council 
for Analysis and Protection, which may de- 
velop such activities. Nevertheless despite the 
humerous achievements of the Society in 
education and mobilization of public support, 
this basic weakness, as well as the relative 
dearth of funds, prevents the Society from 
approaching rapid solutions of various can- 
cer problems. 

A PROPOSAL 


I think that the work of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in the 
identification and solution of specific critical 
problems may present a useful model for 
activity which should be adopted by the 
American Cancer Society and possibly by the 
entire cancer research enterprise. The Foun- 
dation set up a kind of general staff of dis- 
tinguished scientists, who determined the 
state of the problems of poliomyelitis and 
how these might be approached. It should be 
noted that although poliomyelitis has been 
virtually eliminated in the United States, in 
large part through the efforts of the Founda- 
tion, all of the scientific problems connected 
with the disease have not been solved. 

In the period of my contact with the Foun- 
dation between 1940 and 1955, the scientific 
general staff pointed to a need for chemists, 
virologists, and immunologists, and de- 
veloped fellowship programs to that end. 
Among many other programs, they recom- 
mended support of work on bacteriophage 
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and courses and symposia in virology; they 
also facilitated the transformation of phage 
workers and others into animal virologists, a 
movement which began in 1953, It is my 
belief that this record proves that a broad 
and continuing examination, assessment, and 
recommendation of research programs by a 
scientific general staff can be beneficial to 
the development of a science and need not 
evolve into one more stifling bureaucracy. 

This group was also not above recommend- 
ing support of specific work on particular 
problems, for example, the typing of viral 
strains, essential to the next practical ad- 
vance. They sought capable scientists who 
were engaged in these activities and offered 
to help them to do it more completely. I do 
not consider such seductions to be an af- 
front to science or to personal dignity. 

Cancer problems are unquestionably more 
complex than the pollo problem, and perhaps 
we will need several staffs for specific areas, 
such as cancer virology, chemical carcinogen- 
esis, and chemotherapy. Perhaps we will also 
need a general staff to integrate these sep- 
arate and overlapping efforts, but, in effect, 
the panels established by the NIH and the 
American Cancer Society now include the 
kinds of individuals and structure capable 
of providing these types of senior leadership. 
I wish to suggest that these panels, expanded 
and reorganized if necessary, should be iden- 
tifying problems, suggesting programs, estab- 
lishing priorities, and seeking answers, in ad- 
dition to their present roles of evaluating re- 
search proposals. 

CONCLUSION 

In sum there is no organization.on the na- 
tional or international scene which can easily 
facilitate the solution of the numerous large 
and identifiable problems in cellular and 
virus biology, drug design, and clinical phar- 
macology as a rational exercise in scientific 
effort and collaboration. We are at the stage 
in biological science wherein the problems 
are ripe for the many excellent investigators 
now available. Nevertheless the structure and 
finances of sciences, as well as our scientific 
institutions and their leaders, are not geared 
to. organized study and application to a dis- 
ease which kills one of every six people in a 
painful and ugly way. I believe that it would 
be relatively easy to mobilize many outstand- 
ing biological scientists to ald in an organized 
attack on this group of diseases. Such an at- 
tack must be designed in large part by the 
scientists themselves. 


LOUIS “SATCHMO” ARMSTRONG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
against the noise of modern, industrial 
society one sound stood out from the rest. 
That sound came from Louis “Satchmo” 
Armstrong, a jesting, fun-making, emo- 
tion-provoking performer who loved peo- 
ple and brought joy everywhere. Ca- 
pable of translating emotion and thought 
into the quick notes of his trumpet or the 
raspy musical chords of his voice, he was 
a great contributor to America and all 
humanity; he will be missed. I have a 
feeling that when the saints go march- 
ing in, it will be to the joyful sounds of 
his trumpet. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
of Friday, July 9, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lovis “SaTCHMO” ARMSTRONG 
He played the sweetest trumpet in the 


world, he sang in a voice that came on like 
a melodic cement mixer, he made wry cracks 
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to kings and popes, but most of all, Louis 
Armstrong made his audiences feel alive. 
That sounds simple enough, but Americans 
are not a feeling people who naturally show— 
much less pour out—their emotions. Yet 
a Louis Armstrong concert, where his jazz 
trumpet wrung out the deepest emotions and 
let them drip onto the listeners’ dried-up 
feelings, was a means of liberation. Get loose, 
you cats, said his songs—whether played or 
sung—let it all come out, feel the notes, feel 
the rhythm, feel life. 

The path that Louis Armstrong took from 
back alley poverty in New Orleans to fame 
nearly everywhere is well known, Unlike 
many who traveled this route, Mr. Armstrong 
did not leave behind the baggage of his earlier 
life-style. Even in the most formal settings, 
he showboated, stomped and mugged, and 
came across as if he were cutting up in a 
backroom jam session. Yet, whether pleasing 
the crowd with an old one like “Muskrat 
Ramble” or pleasing himself by cutting loose 
with a solo swing, Mr. Armstrong was the dis- 
ciplined craftsman whose art worked be- 
cause he worked at his art. He played notes 
that other trumpeters only had dreams about. 

Criticized by some as a white man’s black, 
Louis Armstrong paid no mind. He had suf- 
fered the pains of racism and was not so 
softened by fame to forget them. For a long 
time, he refused to play in his segregated 
hometown of New Orleans, only going back 
after passage of the 1965 Civil Rights Act; 
at that time, he performed with an integrated 
band before an integrated throng. Abroad, 
whether in Africa—“I'm African-descended 
down to the bone,” he once said—Europe or 
eastern Europe, often no more than a sign 
or billboard saying “Louis” was needed to get 
out a crowd. 

Because the best in any craft are always 
mourned the most, Louis Armstrong’s death 
is a true national loss. No doubt, when the 
saints go marching in, it will be to the trum- 
pet of Satchmo. Make ready. 


SENATOR MILLER SPEAKS ON 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, writing 
in the July 7 issue of the New York 
Times, said that— 

Far-reaching improvement of public health 
in the relations between press and govern- 
ment is called for. 


His statement goes to the heart of 
what the senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER) has been saying for some time. 
Senator MILLER believes the time has 
come for serious soul searching on the 
part of both the press and the Govern- 
ment, to insure that the public’s right to 
know is being served fully and accurately. 

Senator MILLER strongly believes that 
the public wants and expects neither 
press abuse of freedom of the press nor 
Government censorship. 

Because his comments are so pertinent 
to the national debate now going on, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
delivered recently by Senator MILLER and 
published in “Vital Speeches of the Day” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS: THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 
(By Jack MILLER; U.S. Senator from Iowa, 
delivered to the Government Information 
Organization, George Washington Alumni 
Club, Washington, D.C., April 2, 1971) 

I very much appreciate the invitation to 
speak before this most important group. I 
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selected the subject, Ethical Considerations 
in Public Relations,” because I know you are 
interested in what people outside of your 
membership think about the kind of job 
you should be doing. Is there a credibility 
gap? What should be done about it? 

Your last speaker laid down a sharp chal- 
lenge when he said: “There is something 
wrong when the American People have to 
rely on CBS—the New York Times and 
Reuters for information concerning the war 
in Southeast Asia—instead of looking to 
their government.” Needless to say, that 
speaker was not the Vice President. 

Let me begin my analysis by referring to 
what columnist-reporter David Broder had to 
say in a book published early in 1970. 

“... the skepticism about government and 
the skepticism about the press," he wrote, 
“has now reached a degree in this country 
where I think it has become—if you view a 
free press and a representative government 
as worthwhile institutions to protect—a 
source of concern. How do you mediate the 
conflict? Are ground rules possible? If they 
are going to be found, they can only be 
found if we shift our perspective from a 
two-sided conflict or engagement or rela- 
tionship between press and government, be- 
tween politician and reporter, and look at 
both of them in terms of the essential third 
party in mistransaction, which is the public. 
No government official in a country that 
operates on the theory that ours does, has a 
right to rule by fear, in secrecy and private. 
Similarly, no newspaper reporter as an 
individual has any personal right—it seems 
to me—to simply make himself a public 
nuisance on the thing. If either of them has 
to be judged, he has to be judged in terms of 
how well his behavior conforms to and assists 
the model that exists in our country, which 
is a representative government resting on— 
in some meaningful sense and not just a 
fictitious sense—the consent and the under- 
standing of the governed. ... Both have 
an obligation which they have to remember. 
They must inform the public, so as to arm 
the public with the essential information 
that makes public policy decision a meaning- 
ful process, And that is an obligation which 
neither the politician nor the reporter can 
fulfill alone.” 

Let me hasten to add that I have not 
always agreed with Mr. Broder, although I 
feel he has matured considerably and I re- 
spect his concern, which I have had for a long 
time that both the government and the press 
live up to their shared responsibility to keep 
the public informed. 

In the book, Mr. Broder confesses that “I 
am personally much more concerned about 
the ratings and the distortions of the press 
than I am about the bias of politicians.” 

He could well have had in mind the 
admonition of Thomas Jefferson that for the 
great American experiment in self-govern- 
ment to succeed, the will of the majority is 
a necessary condition; but it is not a 
sufficient condition. The will of the en- 
lightened majority,” he said, “is the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditidn.” And he 
underscored this by observing that “When- 
ever the people are well-informed they can 
be trusted with their own government.” 

The founding fathers carefully avoided 
establishing an official information system. 
Instead, they left the business of informing 
the public to the press—and, with it, the re- 
sponsibility of helping make our democracy 
work. Certainly they did not wish the press 
to play Pollyanna, but most certainly they 
expected the press to cover fully the policies 
and activities of the government—and the 
results, good or bad, of those policies and 
activities. 

At the same time, they expected govern- 
ment officials to keep the public informed, 
through the press, of what their government 
is doing. In carrying out this role, which is 
peculiarly yours, it will not do to issue only 
the good news and to withhold the unfavor- 
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able news, much less to mislead. A credibility 
gap is not conducive to self-government; and 
even if there is no credibility gap, in fact, if 
the people think there is, the seeds of de- 
struction of our system of government are 
being sown. 

Similarly, if a judge engages in improprie- 
ties, such as deciding a case in a manner 
reflecting his personal interest, this tends 
to destroy the confidence of the people in 
our system of justice. But even if he does 
not, in fact, let his decision be influenced by 
his personal interest, if that personal inter- 
est is there—if there is a conflict of interest 
—then the public can be expected to think 
he was so Influenced—and that is conducive 
to loss of confidence in our system of justice. 
It is significant, I believe, that the Supreme 
Court has condemned not only impropriety 
but the appearance of impropriety on the 
part of a judge. 

It seems to me that your duty is to be as 
open as possible—short of endangering our 
national interest. And by “national interest” 
I do not mean self-interest or self-preserva- 
tion of any Administration or any official. 
Government action or, for that matter, gov- 
ernment inaction has a far-reaching impact 
on the general welfare. Accordingly, the 
members of our society have a right to know 
the bad news as well as the good news. There 
may be occasions when their right to know 
must be denied, or, at least postponed, for 
compelling reasons of national security. In 
such a case, however, I do not believe many 
of us agree with Arthur Sylvester's “right to 
lie” approach. 

I do not believe the public’s right to know 
is satisfied when a public information office 
merely provides information—through the 
press—which exclusively or primarily rein- 
forces the ideas of those who happen to be 
managing the government at the moment. 
In short, you do not have the right to see 
only what you wish to see. If you do, the 
public will not be served—although you may 
think you are serving your superiors or the 
Administration in power. Such practices also 
lay a foundation for retaliation by the press. 

All of us—elected and appointed public of- 
ficals, and members of the press—must bear 
in mind the ethical considerations which are 
the foundation of the professions of politics 
and journalism. You have this responsibility 
in disseminating the news; the press in re- 
porting it. 

George Bernard Shaw once remarked that 
every profession is a conspiracy against the 
public. 

I would interpret this to imply that the 
members of every profession are so deeply 
involyed in the institutional rigidities of 
their particular field that they overlook their 
first responsibility to society. 

Although the great playwright overstated 
his case, as he quite frequently did, he did 
have a point. 

I believe it is necessary for all professions— 
and this especially includes the professionals 
in government, whether elected or not—to 
take the time and make the effort to periodi- 
cally re-examine their contribution to so- 
ciety and their own professional standards 
of conduct by which the public will measure 
its trust and confidence in them—and to 
make this re-examination with unsparing 
frankness. 

They. should ask themselves whether they 
are living up to the code of ethics—written— 
which governs their professions; and wheth- 
er, in fact, that code is all it should be. 

They should ask whether they are, per- 
haps, spending a little too much time in 
self-commendation, in promoting their own 
self-interest. 

They should ask what difference to society 
it would make if their profession went out of 
existence or were taken over by another 
profession. (Parenthetically, I might add that 
there are some on the Hill and in the press 
who question the need for appropriations for 
government information activities.) 
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They should ask whether they are tem- 
porizing with a problem that really calls for 
quick, decisive action. 

And, every once in a while, I think the 
professions should inyite outside critics to 
work with them in a no-holds-barred ap- 
praisal of how well they are doing. I think 
this is especially necessary when profession- 
als are a part of the government, for some of 
them tend to consider themselves above the 
public, rather than servants of the public. 

I.can assure you that those of us in the 
political profession do not have to invite 
criticism. That is a built-in feature of our 
profession, and, when it is knowledgeable 
and constructive, it helps to keep us on our 
toes—to do a better job. 

But no profession, especially in govern- 
ment, should be exempt from constructive 
criticism—nor think that it should be ex- 
empt. And I emphasize this, because a com- 
mon characteristic among all the profes- 
sions—including yours—is a responsibility to 
the public which needs and supports their 
services. 

All of us in government, both elected and 
appointed, should periodically review our 
Code of Ethics to see how well we are living 
up to it, 

On March 22, 1968, the Senate adopted this 
resolution : 

“Resolved, it is declared to be the policy of 
the Senate that— 

“(a) The ideal concept of public office, ex- 
pressed by the words ‘A public office is a pub- 
lic trust,” signifies that the officer has been 
entrusted with public power by the people; 
that the officer holds this power in trust to be 
used only for their benefit and never for the 
benefit of himself or a few; and that the of- 
ficer must never conduct his own affairs so 
as to infringe on the public interest. All of- 
ficial conduct of Members of the Senate shall 
be guided by this paramount concept of pub- 
lic office. 

“(b) These rules, as the written expression 
of certain standards of conduct, complement 
the body of unwritten but generally accepted 
standards that continue to apply to the Sen- 
ate.” 

One of the unwritten standards has always 
been that no member of the Senate shall en- 
gage in activities which impair the dignity 
and the good reputation of the Senate. Res- 
olutions of Censure contain language re- 
ferring to this standard as having been 
violated. 

It may be that there are some in this au- 
dience who have never read the Code of 
Ethics for those in federal government serv- 
ice. It is a part of the federal statutes, with 
the force of law as of July 11, 1958, Its provi- 
sions include the following: 

“Any person in Government service should: 

“Put loyalty to the highest moral principles 
and to country above loyalty to persons, 
party, or Government department. 

“Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to any- 
one, whether for remuneratiton, or not; and 
never accept, for himself, or his family, favors 
or benefits under circumstances which might 
be construed by reasonable persons as in- 
fiuencing the performance of his governmen- 
tal duties. 

“Never use any information coming to him 
confidentially in the performance of govern- 
mental duties as a means of making private 
profit. 

“Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

“Uphold these principles, ever conscious 
that a public office is a public trust.” 

Your Code, as an employee of the Federal 
government, and mine, as a Senator, exist for 
the purpose of insuring the highest stand- 
ards of conduct and, at the same time, reas- 
suring the public—often a cynical public— 
that their confidence in our integrity is well 
placed. 

The most influential judges of a Member 
of Congress are his constituents, who have an 
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opportunity to render their judgment when 
election time comes around, But there are 
occasions when a Member is called to judg- 
ment by his peers—the McCarthy and Dodd 
cases being the most recent examples. 

What the late President Kennedy said in 
1961 to federal employees is worth recalling: 

“No responsibility of Government,” he said, 
“4s more fundamental than the responsibility 
of maintaining the highest standards of ethi- 
cal behavior by those who conduct the pub- 
lic business. There can be no dissent from 
the principle that all officials must act with 
unwavering integrity, absolute impartiality, 
and complete devotion to the public interest. 
This principle must be followed not only in 
reality but in appearance. For the basis of 
effective Government is public confidence, 
and that confidence is endangered when 
ethical standards falter or appear to falter.” 

Note his emphasis on the need to avoid the 
“appearance” of impropriety as a means of 
assuring public trust and confidence. Of 
course, the President was not talking about 
public trust and confidence which has been 
shaken by untruths and innuendoes; he was 
referring to activities of a public official him- 
self which have the appearance of impro- 
priety before the general public. 

Let me turn now to the press. 

Writing in February 1970, Stewart Mac- 
donald, executive director of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association Founda- 
tion, commented that “few subjects receive 
more public discussion, arouse more argu- 
ment and raise more tempers than the press.” 

And the distinguished columnist, Crosby 
Noyes of the Washington Star, had this to say 
just last month: 

“An independent press does not necessarily 
impose systematic opposition as a necessary 
ingredient of good government. 

“Yet opposition has in fact become an 
axiom in American journalism today. On 
some papers, it affects everybody from the 
editor down to the copyboys. Everyone, it 
seems, enters the profession these days to 
promote his personal views of how the coun- 
try should be run. And if, in the process, it 
makes it a good deal more difficult to run the 
country at all—why, that’s the way the ball 
bounces, 

“Reporters, of course, can and should give 
public officials a hard time when it comes to 
the problem of finding out what’s going on. 
All administrations have things that they 
would rather not talk about, and it is a rare 
politician who will explain himself in a less 
than favorable light. 

“Yet insisting on the people's right to 
know 1s not exactly the same thing as in- 
sisting on a God-given right to frustrate, 
hamstring and, if possible, destroy the elected 
leadership of the country. The obligation of 
newspapers to inform their readers does 
not necessarily imply an obligation to in- 
form them that their government is being 
run by a pack of fools. 

“For when this is done systematically and 
as a matter of principle, reality has a way 
of getting bent out of shape and the public 
can wind up being very badly misinformed 
about many things. Which is, withal, a fairly 
dubious contribution to good government or 
good journalism.” 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, at its annual convention in 1925, 
adopted a code of ethics; amd Sigma Delta 
Chi, the professional journalistic society 
which includes members of all the media, 
adopted these the following year. All have 
stood the test of time, and some are worth 
repeating: 

“I. The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold readers is restricted by nothing but con- 
sideration of public welfare. ... A journalist 
who uses his power for any selfish or other- 
wise unworthy purpose is faithless to a high 
trust. 


III. Freedom from all obligations except 
that of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 
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1. Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever 
reason, is not compatible with honest jour- 
nalism. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment, 
which knowingly departs from the truth, 
does violence to the best spirit of American 
journalism; in the news columns, it is sub- 
versive of a fundamental principle of the 
profession. 

IV. Good faith with the reader ts the foun- 
dation of all journalism worthy of the name. 
-.. It is not to be excused for lack of thor- 
oughness of accuracy within its control... . 
Headlines should be fully warranted by the 
contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount. 

V.. News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind.” 

I doubt that any of us could find fault 
with these canons of ethics. The trouble 
seems to be with the failure of some mem- 
bers of the journalism profession to live up 
to them, and as a result, an entire profes- 
sion suffers a loss of public confidence. A 
Gallup Poll taken in late 1970 disclosed, for 
example, that 45 per cent of those polled 
thought the news from Washington was 
slanted, 

In the face of this lack of trust and confi- 
dence on the part of a substantial segment 
of the public, it does little good for an of- 
fending journalist to say that the danger 
from press abuse of freedom of the press is 
nothing compared to the danger of govern- 
ment censorship and control. 

The people want and expect neither. All 
they ask is that journalists live up to their 
canons of ethics. In short, they don't want 
unethical journalists any more than they 
want unethical politicians, unethical lawyers, 
unethical doctors, unethical ministers, un- 
ethical government officials, or unethical 
members of any other profession which pro- 
claims its responsibilities to the public. 

It is rare that one hears about downright 
falsehoods being printed or broadcast. Those 
who would violate the canons of ethics of 
journalism find subtler ways of dealing with 
the “facts” to support their own prejudices: 
the half-truth; reporting only the news that 
is favorable to their point of view; or report- 
ing only news that is unfavorable to the 
other side; or reporting both sides, with twice 
as much copy going to the side they favor; 
or putting what they like on page one and 
what they don't like on page twelve; or the 
so-called “silent treatment”—just not re- 
porting any news about the other side at all. 

There has been a growing concern on the 
part of the public over the decisions by some 
journalists regarding what is really “news.” 
Is it “news,” or is it front-page “news” when, 
for perhaps the fiftieth time, some Member 
of Congress—possibly even one who thinks 
he has been ordained to be President—en- 
gages in negative criticism of the President? 
Is it prime time “news” to devote a third of 
a newscast to the rantings of a self-pro- 
claimed revolutionary who couldn't lead a 
corporal’s guard? 

I am sure it is very frustrating when these 
things occur—frustrating to the public 
which wants and needs balanced reporting 
of the facts in order to be well-informed, and 
terribly frustrating to public officials, most 
of whom are more than willing to take their 
chances with a well-informed public. 

What do you do if your office, your agency, 
or the officials you work for are the victims 
of unethical conduct on the part of some of 
the press? Well, first of all, I would recom- 
mend a good deal of soul-searching to make 
sure your own skirts are clean. Unethical 
conduct should not breed unethical conduct, 
but it does. If you are free to cast stones, 
then I would strongly urge that you resist 
the temptation to offset unethical conduct 
by unethical conduct. It might be well to 
have a talk with an offending journalist and 
try to reach an understanding. If that fails 
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a personal visit with his superior might be 
helpful. After three strikes, perhaps he would 
be out—his superior advised that he is per- 
sona non grata and to send someone else in 
the future: Other situations may require an 
agency head or even the President, himself, 
to hold a press conference or make a state- 
ment to command. the public attention 
needed to offset the misinformation or mis- 
impressions that have been given the public. 

It can be very helpful to enlist the aid of 
fair-minded members of the press to help 
put the matter in perspective before the 
public. And there are fair-minded Members 
of Congress on both sides of the aisle who 
are willing to speak out against abuses that 
are brought to their attention. 

I believe it is generally recognized that this 
Administration is up against a more un- 
friendly press than that encountered by the 
two previous Administrations. However, all 
three of the Administrations I have served 
with shared a common fault—"‘euphoric 
press-agentry” is what Iowan Hugh Sidey re- 
cently called it in LIFE Magazine. This may 
have been effective 25 years ago, he said, “but 
it is nothing short of a poison today.” 

What he was warning is that the Ameri- 
can people have for too long listened to good 
news from succeeding Administrations, only 
to be disappointed and frustrated over the 
failure of deeds to match the promises. They 
have become cynical and distrustful—both 
of their government and of the press. As the 
Washington Evening Star editorial for March 
27 said: 

“Perhaps the most serious charge that can 
be leveled against all government informa- 
tion services . . . is that they are largely a 


waste of the taxpayers’ money. They do not 
do an effective job of providing the public, 
through the media, the serious information 
on which to base intelligent opinions on 
questions of great national importance. And 


the news media, we regret to say, have re- 
acted with an ingrained hostility to the en- 
tire establishment which threatens to alien- 
ate the average citizen from his govern- 
ment. ...It is a state of affairs, withal, 
that could stand improvement.” 

I strongly believe that the American people 
will not respond unfavorably to unfavorable 
news—if they have not been subjected to 
“euphoric press-agentry” and, instead, have 
been frankly told that our problems may be 
tougher to solve than we would hope. I can 
still remember the understanding with which 
the people received President Kennedy’s 
warning that things would get worse before 
they got better. After all, most people don’t 
expect miracles. Many times I have heard the 
comment that President Nixon is doing the 
best he can with some terribly difficult prob- 
lems that he inherited. 

I have already talked too long, and I 
haven't even got to the problem of press 
photographers and cartoonists. If any of 
them are worrying you, I'm sorry. There is 
nothing you can do about them. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to pay tribute to the memory of a very 
special man who contributed so much to 
American politics by lending to it his own 
unique brand of wit, honor, and dignity. 
I refer to the late Adlai E. Stevenson who 
died 6 years ago today. 

I first met Adlai during World War II, 
and it was my pleasure to know him over 
the years that followed. It was my privi- 
lege to play a role in the two presidential 
contests waged by him in 1952 and 1956. 
I know that Adlai Stevenson and his 
compassion for mankind has strongly in- 
fluenced many fine young men and wom- 
en today whether they work in Govern- 
ment or in the private sector. 
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Governor Stevenson was an inspiration 
to us all. 

As we refiect upon his words and deeds 
we cannot help honoring him as one of 
the great men in the Nation's history. 


HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, there ex- 
ists in the United States today a crisis of 
great magnitude and scope, which un- 
deniably affects us all and undeniably is 
ignored or glossed over by most Ameri- 
cans. This “unnoticed crisis,” as it has 
been aptly called, is the plight of older 
Americans, now numbered in the 20 
millions and recognized by this decade’s 
census as the fastest growing segment 
of our population. 

Today, I wish to express my personal 
commitment, and I call for that same 
commitment from all Senators, to face 
and deal with the hard and unattractive 
fact that being a senior citizen in Amer- 
ica is synonymous with being a second- 
class citizen. I ask, before it is too late, 
that we do not continue to neglect a val- 
uable and deserving human resource. It 
is true that we have devoted hours and 
dollars of effort to extend the life ex- 
pectancy of the American man and 
woman. But what kind of extended life 
do we offer those who have contributed 
to the maintenance and direction of our 
country when in their prime? I say that 
we offer inadequate retirement income, 
prohibitive housing costs, half-way 
measures for dealing with illness and its 
skyrocketing costs, ever decreasing op- 
portunities for meaningful employ- 
ment—compensated or volunteered. As a 
result of these failures, we have created 
for the elderly, lives filled with anxieties 
over loneliness and poverty. Is this our 
Nation-wide plan for thanking our re- 
cent forefathers? 

The end-of-decade statistics. showed 
that as of 1969, one-half of the families 
with a head age of 65 or over had incomes 
of less than $4,803 a year; the median 
income for older people who lived alone, 
or with no relatives, was only $1,855 a 
year; of 20 million older Americans, 
nearly 5 million lived in poverty. More- 
over, recent data indicates that after a 
decade of decline, the number of older 
people living in poverty is rising again. 
And demographers tell us that not only 
will the number of aged rise, but that the 
aged as a proportion of the population 
will continue to rise for several decades. 
For example, my own State of California 
has approximately 1.7 million persons 65 
and over, more than one-quarter of whom 
either live in poverty or are threatened 
by it. It is estimated that the elderly 
population in California will reach 2.7 
million by 1985 and the number living in 
poverty will be a larger percentage if the 
current trend continues. 

All of these problems of aging have 
been recognized and accounted for in the 
impressive volume of public laws enacted 
for senior citizens. But, as with most 
legislation, it must be adequately funded 
and properly administered to fulfill its 
purpose. The older American has become 
relatively easy to ignore by every level of 
Government. The administration budget 
for fiscal year 1972, for example, cut 
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funds for programs under title III of the 
Older Americans Act. This cut-back in 
title II funds for community grants for 
programs to serve and involve senior 
citizens will result in a 35 percent cut in 
funds for State of California projects. It 
is of great concern to me that the admin- 
istration has not coordinated the census 
figures and census projections for senior 
citizens in California with its determina- 
tion to cut title III funds. 

The administration cutbacks in title 
III programs could seriously hamper the 
proven success and widespread beneficial 
effects of these endeavors. The scope of 
these programs, and hence, the scope 
of debilitating cutbacks, is clear. The 
California Commission on Aging has re- 
ported that since 1965 there has been a 
total of 98 title IIT projects in California 
which have reached over 350,000 seniors 
with some type of direct service. They 
have served as examples to hundreds of 
California communities and have given 
these thousands of seniors a new life 
with which they help themselves by help- 
ing others. Title II projects and their 
programs have been defined as the great- 
est single deterrent to loneliness, loneli- 
ness which can lead to physical and 
mental breakdown, and eventually in- 
stitutionalization. Title III, whose results 
cannot be measured because it deals in 
preventive-type services, is a savings at 
any price. 

Has the purpose of the Social Security 
Act been fulfilled? Can the older Ameri- 
can retire in health, honor, and dignity 
after years of contribution to the econ- 
omy? The 10-percent increase in social 
security benefits has not and will not 
accomplish the larger goal of “social 
security” for the elderly. Many perma- 
nent changes need to be incorporated into 
the Social Security Act to make it the 
Nation’s No. 1 comprehensive retire- 
ment program. The House has re- 
ported a bill, H.R. 1, that would make 
significant changes in the program. 
Among the changes is a 5-percent benefit 
increase effective for June 1972 and an 
automatic cost-of-living increase there- 
after, when the cost of living rises by 3 
percent or more. In addition, the special 
needs of widows for additional income 
is recognized by a provision that would 
increase widows benefits to 100 percent 
of her husband’s retirement benefits in- 
stead of the 824 percent she now re- 
ceives. Another part of the proposed 
amendments would liberalize the retire- 
ment test so that beneficiaries could earn 
more without losing their social security 
benefits. Under the bill, the amount a 
person could earn and still get all his 
benefits would be raised from $1,680 to 
$2,000 a year. In addition, benefits would 
be reduced by $1 for each $2 of all earn- 
ings above $2,000. This would be a change 
from the present law which provides a $1 
for $2 reduction for the first $1,200 above 
the exempt amount and for a $1 for $1 
reduction for all additional earnings. I 
support and will work actively in the 
Senate for additional benefits for senior 
citizens: 

First. A 20-percent increase in benefits 
at this time with a provision for an auto- 
matic cost-of-living escalator which 
would be a backup to assure that if Con- 
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gress should fail to act, benefits would 
not lag behind rises in the cost of living. 

Second. Computation of benefits as of 
age 62 instead of 65 for men, as is pres- 
ently done for women. 

Third, An increase from $1,680 to $3,- 
600 of the present earning limitation for 
social security recipients to enable them 
to rise from the poverty level. 

Fourth. Payment of out-of-hospital 
prescription drug costs under medicare 
as provided for in Senator MONTOYA’S 
bill, S. 936, of which I am a. cosponsor. 

The Jack of a Federal mechanism to 
help meet the cost of out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs has been called one 
of the most critical shortcomings of 
medicare. All the available data sup- 
ports the conclusion reached by such 
diverse groups as the DHEW Task Force 
on Prescription Drugs, the AFL-CIO and 
the President’s Task Force on Aging, that 
there is a clear need for covering pre- 
scription drugs under medicare and that 
such coverage is feasible. There is a sig- 
nificant sentiment in this body and in the 
other body for legislation such as S. 936, 
which would provide reimbursement un- 
der medicare for out-of-hospital drug 
costs. This is an issue that is as old as 
the medicare issue that dominated the 
debates of the 1960’s and I should hope 
that it will not remain a dominant issue 
for the 1970's. 

Fifth. An expansion of the types of 
medical and therapeutic services cov- 
ered by medicare and a strict control 
over the escalating fees for subscription 
to medicare insurance. 

Sixth. Medicare coverage for disabled 
persons under age 65 who are receiving 
social security benefits. be 

Seventh. Benefits of former working 
women to be continued in addition to 
those benefits to which they are entitled 
which were earned by their deceased 
spouses. 

Eighth. Increased special benefits for 
certain people age 72 and over who have 
not worked long enough to qualify for 
regular benefits; and increase from 
$48.30 for one person and $72.50 for a 
couple to the regular minimum. = 

In our zeal to take care of the large 
groups, we sometimes neglect the smaller 
ones. Therefore, I would remind the Sen- 
ate of the special needs of blind people. 
On a number of occasions; we have 
passed, only to lose it in conference, 
legislation that would make it easier for 
blind people to get social security bene- 
fits. In addition, we must not lose sight 
of the advantages to be gained from 
the bill, S. 1030, which the Senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, introduced and I cosponsored 
which provided rehabilitation services 
for older blind persons. Figures pub- 
lished by the National Center for Health 
Statistics of the U.S. Public Health 
Service indicated that an estimated 
1.1 million olde: people have se- 
vere visual impairments. According to 
the National Eye Institute, glaucoma, 
senile cataracts, and diabetic retinop- 
athy, cause 42.5 percent of all blindness 
in this country. Each of these conditions 
strikes primarily older people. Special- 
ized programs to help these older people 
function effectively and efficiently need 
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to be designed. Thus, S. 1030 would pro- 
vide Federal financial assistance to ap- 
propriate State and local agencies and 
to institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of establishing the needed 
specialized services for training addi- 
tional personnel and for conducting ap- 
propriate research and demonstration 
projects. 

I believe that the guidelines for effec- 
tive housing programs for the elderly 
should be directed toward a two-pronged 
effort: First, to supply housing at care- 
fully determined construction, rental, 
and purchase costs and second, to de- 
sign housing with the recognition of the 
special problems of older people—loss of 
mobility, and hence of regular social con- 
tracts; long-term illness, widowhood; 
declining energy; and the large amount 
of time spent indoors and within the 
housing facility. 

Key to the housing problem is the ad- 
verse effect of escalating real estate taxes 
on senior citizens who are homeowners. 
At the present time, property taxes in 
our State are extremely high, falling 
hardest on older Californians. I believe 
that a comprehensive State, local, and 
Federal study should be made to find a 
way of reducing this burden. Another al- 
ternative is to allow appropriate Federal 
income tax relief for property taxes 
which senior citizens must pay. I will 
shortly be introducing legislation which 
would provide a property tax credit for 
senior citizens. 

Among the myths perpetrated about 
the satisfied, comfortable and invisible 
lives of older Americans is that of the 
nursing home. Only 10 percent of our 
nursing homes are nonprofit institu- 
tions, with the nursing home profiteers 
collecting government funds from the 
two out of the three patients in homes 
for the aged whose ability to pay the of- 
ten exorbitant fees is afforded by Federal 
or federally-assisted programs. Part of 
the myth is that these homes are strict- 
ly licensed, regularly and thoroughly in- 
spected, and staffed by competent per- 
sonnel. This, in fact, is untrue; the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association lists 
nursing homes at the head of the unsafe 
places to live. And proper medical care 
for the aged residents is pitifully inade- 
quate. It has been estimated that Fed- 
eral standards are being enforced in 
only one-third of the country’s medi- 
care-certified homes. Nursing homes un- 
der the medicaid program are in such 
widespread violation that full compli- 
ance is probably nonexistent. I call for 
a program of nursing home reform in- 
cluding standards for nursing homes 
that will assure the safety, health, and 
well-being of the residents as well as in- 
volvement of the elderly on citizen re- 
view boards to check enforcement stand- 
ards. Of great importance to the elderly 
is peer group contact and a sense of be- 
longing and community. Being crowded 
into old age homes for the rejected and 
relegated, is not what this affluent, yet 
selfish Nation of middle-aged, self-con- 
tent Americans can and should offer to 
their older folks. 

The problems of older persons with re- 
gard to transportation affect both their 
opportunities for social contacts to en- 
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rich their lives and employment possibili- 
ties to enhance their standard of living. 
Serious problems of isolation affect 5 
million of the elderly and this number 
cannot be ignored. Many senior citizens 
are no longer able to drive their own 
automobiles due to reasons of health, 
finances, or safety. They are then faced 
with the dismal prospect of attempting to 
use public transportation that, is either 
non-existent, nearly inaccessible or too 
expensive. Older pedestrians must cope 
with the hazards of a vehicular traffic 
system designed for the benefit of the 
harried and hurried suburban com- 
muters—short traffic light cycles, broad 
streets, and high curbs. The State of 
California has taken positive steps in the 
enforcement of strict. pedestrian cour- 
tesy laws; however, the high rate of 
death and crippling injuries of older 
Americans causes me to believe that suf- 
ficient steps have not been taken to as- 
sure their total freedom of movement 
even as pedestrians. 

The goal of providing worthwhile and 
satisfying employment of senior citizens 
has been promulgated in the Older 
Americans Act and its amendments, but 
implementation of programs to reach the 
goal face a problem today as middle-aged 
Americans find themselves in stiff com- 
petition with each other for the scarce 
positions in the many fields which have 
been so adversely affected by the eco- 
nomic recession. I believe, therefore, that 
the necessity has arisen for the creation 
of a Federal-State clearing-house of pos- 
sibilities of volunteer and compensated 
employment for the elderly which would 
not compete with those positions avail- 
able for unemployed heads of young 
households. Although the Economic Op- 
portunity Act Amendments of 1967 pro- 
vided for participation of senior citizens 
in community action programs and in 
VISTA, a referral bureau of far greater 
scope and coverage specifically for senior 
citizens needs to be implemented on this 
volunteer level to utilize one of our ma- 
jor resources of knowledge and ex- 
pertise—the senior citizens. 

We need to do something about the 
deplorable nutritional standards of these 
elderly people and to this end I have 
cosponsored a bill, S. 1163 introduced by 
Senator KENNEDY, which I hope will be 
favorably considered in this session. This 
bill would establish a nutritional pro- 
gram for the elderly by amending the 
Older Americans Act to provide grants 
to the States for operating and expand- 
ing programs which would provide low- 
cost, nutritional meals to older people 
under conditions which would broaden 
their social contacts. Under such a pro- 
gram, older persons could eat their meals 
in the company of their friends while at 
the same time have a proper diet. Such 
a program would also provide employ- 
ment for elderly persons in the prepara- 
tion of the meals and in educational 
programs where individuals can learn 
about adequate nutrition. 

I am opposed to the proposed cutback 
in appropriations for the foster grand- 
parent program, one of the most suc- 
cessful and rewarding programs devel- 
oped under the Older Americans Act of 
1965. I will join in the legislative effort in 
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the Senate to restore the full appropri- 
ation for a program which was designed 
to grow with its intended $25 million 
authorization in 1959 rather than be 
emasculated with a $7.5 million admin- 
istration budget request for fiscal 1972. 
All of the people employed as foster 
grandparents are from the poverty level 
income bracket, and as such, can qualify 
for old age assistance. It seems senseless 
to deprive older Americans a meaningful 
service to our society and to force them 
to go on welfare assistance for approxi- 
mately the same amount of money they 
could productively earn as a foster 
grandparent. The seniors lose the oppor- 
tunity to engage in worthwhile employ- 
ment; they are forced to take welfare 
from society rather than to contribute 
an invaluable and personal service to 
that society and its neglected children. 
Our Nation and our communities lose the 
benefit of their service to the children for 
whom they are foster grandparents. 
This program ought to be expanded 
rather than cut back. There are 68 fos- 
ter grandparent programs in the United 
States and Puerto Rico, employing 
4,093 persons. This number appears in- 
Significant when compared to the more 
than 8 million people over 60 years of 
age who live in poverty, or 40 percent 
of their total. If only 1 percent of the 8 
million were able to participate, 80,000 
seniors would find themselves in. posi- 
tions of self-respect and removed from 
the Nation's dole. Howard Parks, pro- 
gram director of the Stockton, Calif., 
foster grandparents program, reports 
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cations in the Stockton files are equiv- 
alent to 3 percent of local senior citi- 
zens who are receiving public assistance 
payments; these applications to join the 
foster grandparents program serving the 
Northern California Youth Center were 
all received without solicitation by the 
Stockton office. The Stockton program 
is unique in this country in its personal 
involvement of the foster grandparents 
with juvenile delinquents from the 
Northern California Youth Center and 
it has been lauded around the Nation 
for its great success in benefitting both 
the young men and the seniors in their 
need for meaningful human rélation- 
ships. 

I am concerned about the direction 
which the White House Conference on 
Aging will take when it meets in Novem- 
ber of this year. The advice of older peo- 
ple and particularly of organizations 
most closely identified with their prob- 
lems must be sought by those planning 
the Conference on Aging. It is the fear 
of many senior citizen spokesmen that 
wisdom of the needs, desires, and hopes 
of older people is being sought, instead 
from specialists and providers of sery- 
ices. 

The elderly are not just another Amer- 
ican minority crying out for fair treat- 
ment and recognition of their needs. 
They are the least recognized because 
their form and manner of protest and 
appeal is most easily ignored. They have 
been quietly and nonviolently asking 
their children for the ability to live out 
their lives in an honorable, healthy, and 
decent way. With a trillion dollar gross 
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national product, our affluent nation has 
seen fit to contribute only a total of $26 
million for special service programs for 
the elderly in a year when DOD cost 
overruns for research and development of 
weaponry systems total $33 billion. The 
administration failed to support a na- 
tional program of federally funded com- 
munity service training and employment 
which would have been provided under 
the vetoed Manpower Training Act. In 
their plans for executive reorganization, 
the Administration on Aging would be 
stripped of its primary function of ad- 
ministering the senior citizens programs 
with the RSVP—retired senior volunteer 
program—and foster grandparent pro- 
gram to be engulfed by the huge new 
Federal volunteer agency and the re- 
search and development and demonstra- 
tion programs to be transferred to the 
Social Rehabilitation Service. I believe 
that as a Nation that prides itself in the 
advancement of human dignity, we can- 
not allow our senior citizens to die the 
slow death of poverty, ill health, useless- 
ness, and loneliness. 


GAO STUDY OF VIETNAM PACIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM SPENDING AND 
THE PENTAGON REPLY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in 1970 
auditors of the General Accounting Of- 
fice stationed in Vietnam studied the 
pacification program operated jointly by 
the United States and the Government 
of South Vietnam—the program known 
as CORDS—Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support. On July 1, 1971, 
GAO referred its study to the Secretary 
of Defense and appropriate House and 
Senate Committee Chairmen, and on 
July 10 the New York Times reported 
one of the findings of the study—that of 
$2,077.6 million authorized for expendi- 
tures in 3 fiscal years, GAO could not 
find documentation obligating the spend- 
ing of $1.7 billion. 

The GAO study was provided by the 
Comptroller General to the Government 
Operations Committee of which I am 
acting ranking Republican member, and 
to the Chairmen of the House Foreign 
Affairs, the Senate Foreign Relations, 
and the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees. It is an extremely valu- 
able document. Titled “Background In- 
formation on United States Participa- 
tion in Pacification and Development 
Programs in Vietnam,” it raises very 
serious questions about the uses and con- 
trols on hundreds of millions of US. 
funds spent for pacification programs, 
and on the effectiveness of the programs 
themselves. The study deserves full dis- 
closure and Congressional action, to as- 
sure at the very minimum, immediate 
use of proper accounting and auditing 
procedures. 

As a result of the Times report I called 
for congressional study of the document, 
and yesterday, after reviewing the GAO 
study, I wrote Secretary Laird request- 
ing that the study be declassified and be 
made public. 

The Defense Department made avail- 
able to the press yesterday a document 
responding to the July 10 Times report. 
This document asserts that the $1.7 
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billion can be fully accounted for by 
obligational data not available in Viet- 
nam. It said that about $1.3 billion was 
budgeted for hardware and other com- 
modities and that this amount can be 
completely accounted for because it was 
supplied to units in Vietnam through 
the logistical systems of the U.S. armed 
services. The Defense Department may 
be correct in asserting that it can sup- 
port with records the disposition of the 
goods costing $1.3 billion. But this does 
not address my point, or the point being 
made by GAO. 

The CORDS is a central, joint com- 
mand that oversees the operations of 
eight pacification programs operating 
throughout Vietnam. Logically, CORDS 
should have a complete accounting of 
the amounts of funds being spent for 
each program. The GAO says that 
neither CORDS nor the Military As- 
sistance Command Vietnam—MACV—in 
Saigon has such an accounting. That 
is because much of the goods used in 
pacification programs flow directly from 
supply depots and logistics centers in 
each of the three armed services directly 
to field units in Vietnam. CORDS has no 
way of knowing about the uses of these 
materials as the system currently oper- 
ates. As the GAO study indicated, in an 
unclassified paragraph: 

During our survey, we received incorrect 
and conflicting figures from the CORDS 
directorates. We also found that many of 
the responsible officials in the directorates 
were unaware of the amounts obligated un- 
der their programs, and in some instances 
did not know the amounts in their budgets. 


There is a reason too for the current 
method of operation. In 1967, when the 
CORDS program was set up, combat was 
at its highest point. It would have been 
too time consuming to demand strict ac- 
countability of field commanders for all 
materials requisitioned. The open-ended 
supply system established then still ex- 
ists now, although combat has been 
sharply reduced. 

I suggest that it is now time to impose 
a more logical system on the dispersal of 
U.S. funds and materials for pacification 
programs in Vietnam. The Defense De- 
partment paper does not reassure me 
that the system now operates adequately; 
it is not responsive to the GAO staff 
study. Because we are dealing with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, I think we 
have a right to insist on a much more 
thorough investigation of this problem. 

Without violating the secret classifi- 
cation affixed to the GAO study by the 
Defense Department, I will try to sum- 
marize briefly the nature of the CORDS 
pacification programs and the GAO's 
findings on the funding and effectiveness 
of these programs. 

The CORDS program was begun in 
1967 after the United States convinced 
the Government of South Vietnam that 
a pacification program would be useful. 
The CORDS effort has been implement- 
ed through eight specific programs for 
territorial security, people’s self-defense 
forces, establishment of local govern- 
ments, economic prosperity, national 
unity, protection from  terrorism— 
Phoenix—public information, and ref- 
ugees. CORDS itself can be described as 
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an effort to provide coordinated manage- 
ment of programs and money contributed 
by various agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Government of Vietnam. 

Funds for these eight CORDS pro- 
grams come from three sources: 

First, U.S. dollar contributions made 
by the Department of Defense, AID, and 
the CIA: 

Second, counterpart funds in Vietnam 
currency—piasters—and 

Third, Vietnam Government funds 
also in piasters. 

The total amounts of CORDS funds 
for 3 fiscal years, 1968, 1969, and 1970, 
converted to dollars, was slightly less 
than $4 billion. In their study of the 
CORDS programs the GAO analysts fo- 
cused on the first item, contributions of 
dollars directly by agencies of the U.S. 
Government to the pacification programs 
through CORDS, and on the uses of these 
funds. The GAO study deals with all 
eight elements of the CORDS pacifica- 
tion programs, and serves two important 
purposes. It analyzes the effectiveness of 
the pacification programs operated under 
CORDS, cites shortcomings, and makes 
recommendations for improvement. Sec- 
ond, it addresses the cost aspects of these 
programs from the point of view of 
the amounts authorized compared to 
amounts obligated, and the amounts not 
spent and “reprogramed.” 

It is the latter aspect of the GAO study 
that the New York Times reported on 
July 10. The Times reported that, of the 
slightly more than $2 billion contributed 
to the CORDS programs by DOD, AID, 
and CIA in fiscal years 1968, 1969, and 
1970 the GAO was unable to obtain obli- 
gations or documented expenditure rec- 
ords for $1.7 billion. GAO officials have 
subsequently explained that this does not 
mean that the money was in fact fraudu- 
lently spent or lost. GAO is careful to 
point out that this means that its audi- 
tors, working from records available in 
Vietnam, were unable to find documents 
obligating the funds. Of the money to- 
taling $339.2 million that GAO did find 
obligations for, $65.5 million was not 
spent and was returned to the contribut- 
ing agencies for reprograming. 

Mr. President, the GAO study has 
raised a number of important issues and 
questions about the use of American 
dollars in Vietnam. I prefer not to ex- 
plore these questions here without de- 
termining first whether the Defense De- 
partment will declassify the study. It is 
regrettable that the entire 159-page 
document is classified “secret.” Though 
portions of it are marked “secret,” and 
other portions “confidential,” portions of 
the study are unclassified. 

The secret classification is required by 
the Department of Defense. Although 
the GAO gathered the material and 
made the report, the material use is 
from Defense documents and the classi- 
fications refiect the classifications of the 
original documents. Senior GAO officers 
agree that much of the report should be 
declassified and made public. 

In my view the secret classification is 
unnecessary and large portions of the 
study should be declassified and pub- 
lished. Here is another example of the 
practice so well demonstrated in the case 
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of the Pentagon papers, of unnecessary 
use of confidential and secret classifica- 
tions. Wholesale and indiscriminate use 
of these classifications actually weakens 
the entire documents security system and 
encourages casual treatment and viola- 
tions of security. In my view, the na- 
tional interest requires not that the study 
be hidden, but that it be made publicly 
available. 

For these reasons I asked the Secre- 
tary of Defense to declassify the GAO 
study to the greatest possible extent, in 
particular, the full section relating to 
U.S. expenditures for CORDS programs 
and the accounting and auditing proce- 
dures applying to them. 

The GAO study raises issues about the 
costs of the war, the uses of American 
dollars spent to support it, and the Gov- 
ernment’s accountability to the people. 
These issues cry out for the closest in- 
spection. The GAO is to be commended 
highly for initiating this study in its own 
right, and for taking the initiative to 
refer it to key congressional committees, 
as well as to the Secretary of Defense. 

Now it is our responsibility to investi- 
gate these findings further and act on 
them. Admittedly, they are incomplete; 
the General Accounting Office has been 
quite candid in telling me that this study 
was preliminary and should be used as 
background to guide further studies. It is 
our responsibility to help direct the 
GAO's efforts and guide it in establish- 
ing a system that will provide tight ac- 
countability and audit procedures for 
uses of U.S. funds in CORDS programs. 

The GAO’s findings on the disposition 
of U.S. funds for the CORDS program 
falls squarely within the jurisdiction of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
which is to study budget and accounting 
matters other than appropriations, to 
receive and examine reports of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, and to submit recommendations 
to the Senate as necessary in connection 
with such reports. The GAO’s findings 
provide ample material, and suggest sev- 
eral courses of action to immediately 
correct an untenable situation. The 
study’s findings on the effectiveness of 
the pacification program should be given 
equally thorough scrutiny by the For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees. 

Declassification of the GAO study, 
particularly the entire section relating 
to funding, is essential. Also essential 
is further investigation of the study’s 
findings. Thus I have formulated ques- 
tions based on the study to refer to the 
Comptroller General and his staff. Hope- 
fully in these ways we can spur adoption 
of proper accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures. Iam much encouraged that the 
GAO now plans to pursue its investiga- 
tions in this area and I feel confident, 
based on my past personal dealings with 
the Defense Department, that we shall 
have its complete and necessary coopera- 
tion. 


NEW YORK’S FIRST YEAR WITH 
LEGALIZED ABORTION 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, when 
New York State legalized abortion last 
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year, there were grave predictions of 
death and devastation, of women being 
maimed and murdered, or unwilling doc- 
tors and nurses forced to violate their re- 
ligious and ethical convictions. Op- 
ponents of abortion reform warned that 
the legalization of abortion would cre- 
ate havoc in New York City’s hospitals— 
where it could be assumed a large major- 
ity of the abortions would be performed— 
characterized by severely overcrowded 
hospitals and desperate shortages of 
health personnel. Not only is abortion re- 
form undesirable in religious and ethical 
terms, they argued, but the legalization 
of abortion would place such a heavy 
burden on New York as to render the 
law—for all practical purposes—un- 
workable. 

Well, Mr. President, the facts and the 
figures on the first year of New York’s 
abortion law are now in. I know abortion 
supporters and opponents alike will be 
pleased and relieved to know that none 
of last year’s dire predictions have come 
true. As Mr. Gordon Chase, New York 
City’s health administrator, recently 
reported: 

The catastrophe many foresaw a year ago 
failed to materialize. 


Not only is New York now serving as 
a resource for women from all over the 
country, it is, as Mr. Chase stated, serv- 
ing women safely. The first year’s record 
shows continuing declines in the rate of 
complications from abortions, declines in 
both the infant and maternal mortality 
rates, and in the rate of out-of-wedlock 
births. Yet another cause for optimism is 
the continuing increase in the number of 
early abortions, which are much safer 
than later abortions. Over 75 percent of 
all abortions in New York are now being 
performed prior to 12 weeks gestation. 

Mr. President, because of the far- 
reaching nature of this first year’s rec- 
ord, I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire text of Mr. Chase's June 29 state- 
ment, and documentary tables, printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GORDON CHASE Cites Success oF New Yorx’s 
New ABORTION Law 

In the first year of the new abortion law, 
close to 165,000 abortions will have been 
performed in New York City, Gordon Chase, 
Health Services Administrator, announced 
today. Under the liberalized New York State 
abortion law which took effect on July 1, 
1970, over 150,000 abortions were performed 
in the City by May 31, with an additional 
14,000 estimated for the month of June. 

“New York City has accounted for the 
lion's share of abortions in the State and 
has been a resource for women all over 
the country,” Mr. Chase said. “Nevertheless, 
the catastrophe many foresaw a year ago 
failed to materalize: we have been able to 
serye our residents as well as substantial 
numbers of out-of-State women, and, most 
important, we are serving women safely.” 

There have been no abortion-assoclated 
deaths reported in the past four months; 
the last reported death occurred in Febru- 
ary. "We have a remarkable record of safe- 
ty,” Chase said, “compared to that of oth- 
er countries, like Great Britain, where the 
rate was 17 per 100,000 in the first year of 
its abortion law, or Scandinavia, where the 
rate was 40 per 100,000." 
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There have been seven deaths here fol-the new law don't really count in looking at 


lowing abortions performed in hospitals and 
eight following abortions outside of hos- 
pitals, including one in a doctor’s office be- 
fore Article 42 of the N.Y.C. Health Code 
was enacted. The Code virtually prohibits 
abortions in doctors’ offices. Calculating, as 
other countries do, on the basis of abortions 
performed under legal auspices, there were 
8 deaths in over 150,000 abortions during the 
first eleven months, a rate of 5.3 per 100,- 
000. 


Another index of increasing safety, Chase 
said, is the continuing decline in the rate 
of reported complications from abortions. 
In the first six months (through December 
31, 1970), the overall rate was 12.4 per 1,000 
abortions; by the end of March (nine 
months) this rate had declined to 10.0 per 
1,000; and the most recent report (through 
June 11, 1971—see table attached) is down 
to 8.7 per 1,000. 

“The safety record is improving, probably 
because doctors are gaining experience with 
the procedure, and certainly because the 
proportion of first trimester abortions (those 
within the first twelve weeks of pregnancy) 
has been increasing,” Chase said. “Compli- 
cations are decreasing steadily in both early 
and later abortions, but there is no question 
that early abortions are much, much safer. 
The complication rate for late abortions is 
almost six times as high as the first trimester 
abortions. 

“Our most important educational task is 
to get across the message that early abor- 
tions carry much less risk,” Chase said, “and 
we have evidence that we are succeeding.” 
Analysis of certificates of termination-of- 
pregnancy for ten months (through April 30, 
1971) reveals that 74.7% of abortions were 
performed in the first trimester. Trend data 
show that early abortions are increasing: 
they were 68.6% of the total'in July and 
August; 70.8% in September and October; 
73.7% in November and December; 77.3% 
in January and February; and 77.2% in 
March and April. 

Similarly, very late abortions—those done 
after 20 weeks—are declining. Such abor- 
tions were 44% of the total for the first 
six months (through December 31), but 
3.5% in January and February, and 3.6% 
in March and April. They are 3.9% of the 
cumulative total through April. 

“We will be watching these trends closely 
as we go into the second round of an in- 
tensive public education campaign utilizing 
all the media, Chase said. “We hope to du- 
plicate or better experience in Japan where 
after ten years first-trimester abortions rep- 
resent 94% of all the procedures.” 

Chase noted that although it is too early 
to reach definitive conclusions, there is evi- 
dence that the abortion law may be having 
& favorable effect on maternal and infant 
mortality, and numbers of out-of-wedlock 
births. 

“Data analysis has to be undertaken 
cautiously,” he said, “since it must be re- 
membered that the first three months under 


birth data; women whose pregnancies were- 
advanced would not have had abortion as an 
available option in that period. Nevertheless, 
we see some hopeful signs.” He cited the 
following evidence: 

Maternal mortality, inclusive of abortion- 
related deaths, has been declining steadily in 
the City over the past five years, due in part 
to the increased impact of family planning 
services. For a six-month period from October 
1, 1968 through March, 1969, the rate was 
5.4 maternal deaths per 10,000 live births; 
during October-March 1969-1970, the rate 
was 5.3; during October-March 1970-1971, 
with the new abortion law in effect, the rate 
dropped sharply to 2.6, an all-time low. 

Infant mortality has also dropped to a new 
low of 22.0 deaths per 1,000 live births from 
January 1 through April 30, 1971, compared 
to 22.5 for the same period in 1970; 25.2 
during January-April 1969; and 24.5 during 
January-April 1968. Access to abortion “on 
demand” may account for some of this result, 
since abortion is now available to those 
women who are at greatest risk of giving birth 
to infants who may die: namely, very young 
women, unwed mothers (who generally get 
poorer pre-natal care), and women who have 
had many previously births and pregnancies, 
as well as women with medical handicaps. 

Out-of-wedlock births had shown a fair- 
ly steady increase over the years but, for 
the first time, there may be a decline in the 
actual numbers of these births. Prom January 
1, 1970 through March 31, 1970, before the 
law was passed, there were 7,764 out-of-wed- 
lock births, from January 1 through March 
31, 1971, after the law, there were 7,581 such 
births. HSA will continue to watch closely 
to see if the figures constitute a meaningful 
trend for the future. 

“Incomplete” abortions—those cases that 
hospitals see after an abortion has begun 
elsewhere—seem to be declining, a possible 
indication that the abortion law is reducing 
the incidence of criminal abortions. In ten 
municipal hospitals taken together, incom- 
plete and spontaneous abortions averaged 
480 per month from July 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 9710. In January, the average was 391; 
in Ferbuary, 415; in March, 396; in April, 
342; and in May, 323. Since there is reason 
to believe that most of this decline is due to 
fewer “incompletes” rather than fewer spon- 
taneous abortions, it would appear that 
criminal abortions may be on the wane. 

“When we started out, the greatest fear 
in the community was that we would not be 
able to serve the poor—and it is very gratify- 
ing to note that this simply has not hap- 
pened,” Chase said. ‘According to analysis 
of pregnancy termination certificates for the 
first ten months, 34.7% of City residents 
were served at municipal hospitals and 16.7% 
were patients in ward services of voluntary 
hospitals—the traditional sources of care for 
low-income women.” 

Chase stressed once more that at the mu- 
nicipal hospitals, no woman is turned away 
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not eligible for Medicaid. Medicaid-reimburs- 
able abortions constitute an estimated 31% 
of the procedures for City residents, based on 
data from the first 9 months, and a recent 
court decision ruled,that abortion will con- 
tinue to be a reimbursable medical procedure. 

“By and large, the proprietary (profit- 
making) hospitals and the out-of-hospital 
abortion clinics are the facilities that tend 
to serve out-of-State residents. 79.4% of the 
proprietary caseload through April consisted 
of out-of-State women, as did 86.9% of the 
non-hospital clinic caseload.” 82.4% of out- 
of-State residents were served in these facili- 
ties. 

Of the estimated year-end projection of 
over 164,000 abortions, based on weekly re- 
ports from hospitals and clinics (see table 
attached), 26,000 will be at municipal hos- 
pitais; 40,000 at voluntary hospitals; 50,000 
at proprietary hospitals; and 48,000 at out- 
of-hospital clinics. 

At present, there are 18 out-of-hospital 
abortion clinics known to be operating in 
New York City. Under Article 42 of the 
N.Y.C. Health Code, which was adopted on 
October 19, 1970, abortions are restricted 
either to hospitals, or to clinics affiliated 
with and located very close to hospitals 
that can provide emergency services if 
needed, or to free-standing clinics that are 
equipped to handle their own emergencies 
and are, in effect “mini-hospitals.” 

The Board of Health proposed on June 
24 a new amendment to Article 42 which 
would require all abortion clinics to register 
with the Department of Health, which in- 
spects them and assists them in complying 
with the medical provisions of the Code. 
Under this amendment, if adopted, a clinic 
could be shut down on 48-hour notice if 
it failed to register or if it violated the 
Code so as to endanger the life or health 
of its patients, in the judgment of the 
Health Department. This proposed amend- 
ment will be published in the City Record 
this week, with public comment requested. 

“There is no question,” Chase said, “that 
New York City has proved this year that legal 
abortion on demand is feasible. While there 
are always going to be individual problems 
in initiating any massive new program such 
as this, the essential fact is that we have 
been able to provide prompt, dignified, and— 
most important—safe care to vast numbers 
of women who have sought this procedure. 
The success of the new law is due in great 
measure to the splendid cooperation of all 
sectors of the health care system in the 
City, and especially to the high standards 
of performance of the medical profession.” 

Mr. Chase particularly singled out for 
praise the Family Planning Information 
Service, the free counseling and referral 
agency operated on behalf of the City by 
Planned Parenthood of New York City, Inc., 
and the Health Department Abortion Clear- 
ing House which serves over 40 hospitals, 
enabling them to refer their patients quick- 
ly to other hospitals if they cannot meet 
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RATES OF COMPLICATIONS PER 1,000 ABORTIONS (BASED ON WEEKLY REPORTS CUMULATIVE FROM JULY 1, 1970, THROUGH JUNE 11, 1971) 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL ABORTIONS, JULY 1, 1970 TO MAY 31, 1971, NUMBER OF ABORTIONS 


July 14, 1971 


DEMOGRAPHIC DATA BASED ON TERMINATION-OF-PREGNANCY CERTIFICATES—10 MONTHS 


FROM JULY 1, 1970, TO APR. 30, 1971 (TOTAL OF 98-457 CERTIFICATES) 
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ABORTIONS TO OUT-OF-STATE RESIDENTS 
Nine-month cumulative total, from July 1, 
1970, through March 31, 1971, based on 
analysis of certificates of termination-of- 
pregnancy 
State 
Canada and other countries 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, with the understanding that the 
recess not extend beyond 1 o’clock p.m. 
today. 4 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Would the Senator clarify as to 
whether he wants that to be a recess 
until 1 p.m. or a recess subject to the 
call of the Chair not to extend beyond 
1 p.m.? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 

I move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 1 o’clock p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
12:37 p.m. the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. EAGLETON). 


PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION 
BILL—VETO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Pursuant to the unanimous 
consent agreement, the Chair now lays 
before the Senate the President’s veto 
message on S. 575, the public works ac- 
celeration bill, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A veto message on S. 575, the public 
works acceleration bill. 

(For President's veto message, see page 
22817 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 29, 1971). 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 
The Constitution requires that the vote 
shall be determined by yeas and nays. 

Under the agreement, time for debate 
is limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) and the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER). 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) is recognized. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
time of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico may proceed. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
members of the staff of the Public Works 
Committee, and a member of my staff, 
be permitted to remain in the Chamber 
during consideration of this legislation. 
They are: M. Barry Meyer, Philip T. 
Cummings, David Sandoval, John Yago, 
Bailey Guard, Judy Parente, Richard E. 
Herod, and J. B. Huyett, Jr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Senate is asked today to disagree with 
the judgment of the President of th= 
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United States concerning legislation di- 
rectly affecting the lives and welfare of 
millions of Americans. We are asked to 
once again affirm our earlier votes on 
this legislation as a positive and benefi- 
cial response to the continuing high 
levels of unemployment that are causing 
distress throughout our country. 

I find it personally distasteful that we 
are forced to vote on overriding the 
President’s veto of S. 575. I say this be- 
cause the severity of the situation faced 
in our country today should be apparent 
to the executive branch as it is to the 
legislative arm of our Government. It ap- 
pears, however, that there is substantial 
disagreement between the Congress and 
the President and his advisers. This veto 
also is additional evidence that the ad- 
ministration is reluctant to recognize the 
extent and seriousness of unemployment 
or to even attempt to alleviate it through 
positive action. 

S. 575 was introduced on February 3. 
At that time it was a proposal only to 
continue the very successful work of the 
Appalachian Regional Development pro- 
gram. On the floor of the Senate it was 
amended to provide for an extension of 
the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965. The bill was further 
amended in the House of Representa- 
tives to reactivate the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act of 1962 as yet another 
weapon in the battle against unemploy- 
ment. 

As it emerged from the Senate-House 
conference, S. 575 was a comprehensive 
legislative response to a broad spectrum 
of economic problems and goals. 

In his veto message on S. 575, Presi- 
dent Nixon once again expressed his sup- 
port for the Appalachian program and 
the activities carried out by the Public 
Works and Economic Development: Act 
of 1965. I am gratified that he recognized 
the contribution these two programs 
have made toward strengthening the 
American economy. I am, however, 
baffled at his rejection of the accele- 
rated public works program and making 
it the grounds for vetoing the entire bill. 

The President has endorsed the Emer- 
gency Employment. Act of 1971 which 
was recently passed by Congress. This 
legislation offers one approach to un- 
employment by authorizing the creation 
of thousands of public service jobs. It is 
the height of inconsistency, though, for 
the administration to sign this bill and 
almost simultaneously reject the concept 
of accelerated public works. It is not as 
if one or the other of these approaches 
is the answer to unemployment. Both 
are needed because they are aimed at re- 
solving different. aspects of the larger 
problem. Even together, I harbor no il- 
lusions that unemployment would be re- 
duced to an acceptable level, whatever 
that level might be. 

The fact is, that with 5.5 million Amer- 
icans unemployed in all segments of our 
society, a number of responses are 
needed. The Congress has responded pos- 
itively by passing legislation dealing 
with public service unemployment and 
accelerated public works as well as giv- 
ing the President authority to innovate 
wage and price controls. 

Accelerated public works, the issue 
with which we are concerned today, is 
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aimed at stimulating activity in the con- 
struction industry, one of the most ser- 
iously depressed segments of the Ameri- 
can economy. There are now officially 
and conservatively estimated to be 354,- 
000 unemployed construction workers in 
this country or 10.4 percent of the total. 
This is nearly double the rate of unem- 
ployment for the country as a whole and 
comes during the season when construc- 
tion activity is normally at its peak. 
Among certain parts of the construction 
industry the situation is even bleaker. 
The position of construction laborers, for 
instance, has deteriorated rapidly. In 
June 1969, 6.4 percent of our construc- 
tion laborers were unemployed. By June 
1970 the rate was 12 percent and last 
month, it had climbed to 15 percent, 
again during what should be the peak 
season. Last February, the unemploy- 
ment rate for construction laborers was 
29.3 percent and I do not even like to 
think what it will be 6 months from now 
if we do not act and act immediately. 

Recent experience indicates that un- 
less we do act and act immediately we 
can expect the situation to be markedly 
worse next winter with as many as one of 
every three construction laborers with- 
out a job. The situation is already ser- 
ious enough. In California for example 
51,000 construction workers are without 
jobs. Unemployment among construction 
workers in Cleveland is the highest in 20 
years and many of these have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation. One- 
third of all New Orleans carpenters were 
out of work last month and 1,000 carpen- 
ters in Miami alone were unemployed. 
There are some States in which 40 per- 
cent of the membership of a particular 
craft union were unemployed. 

In opposing accelerated public: works, 
is has been charged that this program 
benefits only those in the construction 
industry. This is inadequate reasoning 
and simply obscures the real issues. Of 
course construction workers would bene- 
fit and why should they not? But that is 
only part of the story. Our experience 
with the 1962. act demonstrates that its 
impact was widespread. In the first year 
after its enactment the expenditures of 
$850 mililon of Federal money on a 50 to 
50 matching basis created 45,000 on-site 
jobs or another 63,000 jobs. 

This experience. leads us to anticipate 
that the accelerated public works meas- 
ure now before us. would directly result in 
the creation of at least 200,000 jobs. Of 
the off-site employment generated by 
this stepped up construction program, 
at least one-half can be expected to be 
in manufacturing industries. 

It has been argued that. accelerated 
public works provides employment at 
high cost per job. This does not take into 
account the many thousands of off-site 
and nonconstruction jobs that would re- 
sult from the program. Considering the 
jobs.provided both on and off-site, the 
cost is only approximately $10,000 per 
worker under this program. This argu- 
ment furthermore fails to consider the 
value to communities of the new public 
works facilities that would be developed, 
facilities which themselves would pro- 
vide some permanent jobs. 

Mr. President, if anyone doubts that 
this country is afflicted with prolonged 
economic stagnation, it is only necessary 
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to look at recent statistics. Unemploy- 
ment for many workers is not just a 
temporary inconvenience but is quickly 
becoming a semipermanent state for 
many thousands. The average duration 
has lengthened until it is now 12.7 
weeks. We now have 580,000 who have 
been unemployed for at least 27 weeks. 
Jobs are scarce at all levels of society. 
We all know stories of highly trained 
scientists who are without incomes. And 
we also know that the young, the dis- 
advantaged and the minorities are suffer- 
ing under abnormal high unemployment 
rates. Added to this are the estimated 
400,000 Vietnam veterans who have re- 
turned from serving their country to 
find no place in the job world. 

The distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives called attention 
to the serious situation that faces us in 
testimony last week to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. At that time, he said: 

Approximately 1.1 million more individ- 
uals fell below the poverty line in 1970 after 
ten consecutive years of intensive and suc- 
cessful efforts to reduce the number of poor. 
More than 25.5 million Americans are now 
in this category. That a record high of 14.4 
million Americans were forced to rely on 
welfare assistance in March, with 20 per- 
cent of the increase for the month attributed 
to prolonged unemployment. 


Mr. President, I have recited many sta- 
tistics today and I think they amply show 
the need for action. But the real story of 
unemployment cannot be told in figures 
for it is a personal tale of misery of our 
fellow citizens who are suffering unnec- 
essarily. Hunger, deprivation and the 
emotional agonies that accompany job- 
lessness are all too prevalent in our 
country. We live in a time that we see in- 
flation continuing unchecked, despite the 
insistence of the administration that the 
situation is improving. Concurrently, we 
are told we should not enact job produc- 
ing legislation because it is inflationary. 
I suggest that it would be difficult to sell 
this argument to the man walking the 
streets in search of work or standing in 
line to receive his subsistence welfare 
payment. 

I concede that our problems are many 
and difficult, but I think it is intolerable 
to ask the poor to bear the burden of 
fighting inflation by not working. 

It is equally incomprehensible that the 
men who should be leading us out of this 
economic quagmire are counseling us to 
reject legislation that would relieve the 
hardships with which many thousands of 
our people live. 

Mr. President, this is faulty advice 
based on faulty assumptions, and it must 
not be heeded. I urge the Senate to join 
with me in providing a new hope for our 
jobless by voting overwhelmingly to over- 
ride this veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
EAGLETON). Who yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote to sustain the, President’s veto of 
S. 575, the bill extending the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, and the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
Act. 


(Mr. 
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The bill includes title I, which had 
been added by the House, the Accelerated 
Public Works Act. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) and I introduced the original 
Appalachian Regional Development bill 
in 1965. We joined together this year with 
many other Senators in introducing 8. 
575, extending the act for 4 years. The act 
affects Kentucky and 12 other States, and 
has brought significant progress to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the States. 

Perhaps more importantly, the Ap- 
palachian program has been an outstand- 
ing example of Federal-State relations. It 
could serve as the model for a more 
balanced federal system. I am sure that 
the President will continue to support 
the extension of the Appalachian Act. If 
the veto is sustained, I will reintroduce a 
bill to continue the Appalachian program, 
and the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act. 

I support also title 2 of S. 575, the 2- 
year extension of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act. The Senate 
Public Works Committee is committed, 
under the leadership of the chairman of 
the Economic Development Subcommit- 
tee, the able Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya), and the ranking minor- 
ity member, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER) , to make this program more 
effective. 

Title I, the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, was added to S. 575 by the other 
body. In conference the Senate conferees 
were not permitted to make amendments 
of a substantive nature which would 
have improved title I and made it effec- 
tive in assisting those areas of our coun- 
try which are experiencing high rates of 
unemployment, amendments which could 
have established jobs for all segments of 
the unemployed population—those highly 
skilled, the professional, the semiskilled, 
the displaced older workers, the return- 
ing veterans, and the untrained young 
workers. 

Title I would undoubtedly provide 
some jobs, but it would primarily reach 
the construction and allied industries, It 
is today a high cost industry and those 
who work in the construction industry 
have received high pay increases and I 
have no fault to find with that. However, 
they are for the most part skilled work- 
ers. It is true that there are areas of 
high unemployment in the construction 
industry and I want their unemployed 
workers to be benefited. But I emphasize 
again that title I would not help effec- 
tively and selectively the areas of the 
highest unemployment and that it would 
not reach the neediest, especially the 
minority groups—the black, the Mexi- 
can-Americans, the Puerto Ricans—the 
poor. 

As I have said, title I would go chiefiy 
to the construction industry. I realize 
that there are affiliated industries which 
would secure employment, but in the 
main it would go to skilled workers 
throughout the country. I want them to 
have an opportunity for employment 
also. But by its terms, the $2 billion in 
title I would be alloca.ed throughout the 
country, some in areas where it is needed 
and some where it is not needed. It 
would mitigate against those who are the 
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worst affected and the poorest in this 
country. 

I would like to speak of some of the 
steps that are being taken by the ad- 
ministration to relieve unemployment. 
The President, on Monday of this week, 
signed the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971. This act authorizes $2.2 billion 
and will provide, according to the best 
estimates, 150,000 jobs for the first year 
and 200,000 jobs for the second year. It 
has the virtue of meeting the objectives 
I have cited above. Public service jobs 
can be provided quickly and they can 
be tailored to,meet specific unemploy- 
ment needs in each community. They 
can be used to provide employment for 
the most professional workers who are 
unemployed, as well as for the skilled 
workers, the semiskilled, the unskilled, 
the returning veterans, and the poorest 
segments of our population. 

There is, in fact, a special provision 
in the bill to give preference to those 
veterans who are returning home from 
duty in Vietnam and other areas of the 
world—all who are discharged from 
service. 

Further, other employment programs 
are underway or proposed which would 
provide employment. The welfare reform 
program, popularly known as the family 
assistance plan, includes provision for 
manpower training and support for 200,- 
000 public service jobs. 

These two proposals would provide over 
$1.3 billion for jobs and job training. The 
administration has initiated administra- 
tively a program to provide 674,000 tem- 
porary summer jobs for teenagers and is 
working with the National Alliance of 
Businessmen to find 150,000 more sum- 
mer jobs. The Congress has before it the 
President's proposed Manpower Special 
Revenue Sharing. This bill would provide 
$2 billion in the first year to States and 
communities for job training and job de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out and 
I would like this to be remembered, that 
Congress now has under consideration 
the Federal Water Quality Amendments 
of 1971. That bill is before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works in the Senate. We 
have conducted hearings and we are in 
the process now of developing and mark- 
ing up the bill. 

This bill will provide at minimum, the 
administration’s recommendation, for 
the construction of waste treatment fa- 
cilities costing $10 billion, with $4 billion 
in Federal funds. 

This is one of the primary needs of the 
country and this would reach the con- 
struction industry in great part. So the 
present title I is not needed. 

It is possible that our Public Works 
Committee may enlarge the Federal 
share, and reduce the percentage to be 
paid by States and local governments. 
Projects funded under this bill, which will 
be enacted this year, can get underway as 
quickly as those under title I of S. 575. 

We are all concerned about unemploy- 
ment and the phenomenon of accom- 
panying inflation. The President has em- 
barked upon a program to challenge both 
of these serious problems. When they ap- 
pear together, it is necessary to work to- 
ward the solution of these conflicting 
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problems at the same time. The rather 
slow impact of these programs has dis- 
turbed us and is resulting in calls for ad- 
ditional stimulus to the economy. I be- 
lieve progress is being made. 

I think we should give these programs 
an opportunity to work before embarking 
on a new program authorizing $2 billion 
when it will not provide the kind of jobs 
needed for specific areas and reach areas 
of high unemployment. 

I take no happiness in saying that one 
of the reasons for inflation in the econ- 
omy in the last half of the 1960’s is the 
war in Vietnam. With armed forces in 
Vietnam expanded to 550,000 men; with 
the Government entering into the mar- 
ketplace for war materiels, competing 
with the needs of the domestic economy; 
with expenditures for the war growing to 
$30 billion annually; and with no offset- 
ting budgetary or Federal reserve policy 
to tighten things up; we created the text- 
book conditions for inflation. 

Now, in the seventies, the administra- 
tion is trying to reverse the war policies 
and return to a peacetime economy, and 
of course difficult adjustments must be 
made. And as I stated before, I believe 
that progress is being made. 

I know that the veto concerns the 
people in the Appalachian areas and the 
areas served by the Economic Develop- 
ment Act. These programs have provided 
assistance and development to these 
areas over the past years and the need 
for them is even greater today. I have 
supported the program fully. I can only 
assert my deep and similar interest and 
assurance that these will be extended 
and my own determination to do all I 
can to secure immediate extension. My 
mind is open also on economic and em- 
ployment measures which will provide 
employment and speedy employment for 
those who need it most. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. COOPER: Mr. President, my mind 
is open also to the development of a pub- 
lic works program, such as we tried to 
work out in the Committee on Public 
Works, by agreement of the minority and 
the majority. We were refused the oppor- 
tunity to present it in the Senate-House 
conference. The Senate never had its 
chance; it never had a voice in the devel- 
opment of title I, and yet we are called 
upon to accept it because the House 
forced it upon us over our objection. I 
say, if for no other reason, we should 
give the Senate, as an equal body, a 
chance to help develop a proper public 
works program. 

Mr. President, I wish to place in the 
RecorpD some figures on inflation and un- 
employment during the last 11 years and 
the money expended on the military 
budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
terial to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if we are 
to have a public works bill I plead with 
the Senate to give our Public Works 
Committee the chance to develop a bill 
that is fair and equitable and a bill that 
will help all segments of workers. For this 
reason I urge the Senate to sustain the 
veto. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 5 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee such 
time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I concur 
in the remarks made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky. 
It is, in my view, a shame that this body 
has not had an opportunity to give se- 
rious and deliberate attention to the 
most expensive and pervasive aspect of 
this bill, title I, the so-called accelerated 
public works section. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kentucky correctly pointed out, the 
Committee on Public Works reported the 
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Appalachian and EDA titles to the Sen- 
ate by the unanimous bipartisan vote of 
that committee, and under the distin- 
guished leadership of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA). The bill was passed by this body 
and sent to the House where a $2 billion 
tag was added to it, known now as APW. 
Through a series of procedural ma- 
neuvers we have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to consider the so-called acceler- 
ated public works on its merits. 

I submit that APW was not a success 
in 1962 and would not be a success now. 
I respectfully submit it would cost about 
$20,000 a job if implemented and I sin- 
cerely feel most people who are the in- 
tended beneficiaries of this program 
would be far happier with the $20,000 
than with the results of accelerated pub- 
lic works. 

The program would be too little, too 
late, and too costly. The jobs would come 
not earlier than 1 year from now, and, 
based on the 1962 experience, later than 
that, 

Most of all, I suggest that APW, as 
it has been vetoed by the President, the 
matter to which we are now turning our 
attention, has held hostage Appalachia 
and EDA, very popular, efficient, and ef- 
fective programs, and is a very unsound 
legislative proposal. 

It is a proposal with poor record during 
its previous tenure in 1962. If we had 
APW before the Senate as a separate 
and independent measure to authorize $2 
billion for public works of this type, to 
build courthouses, city halls, and monu- 
ments around the country indiscrim- 
inately, without regard to need in par- 
ticular areas, I doubt very much that 
on its own merits it would pass. 

However, it has been coupled with EDA 
and Appalachia, so, in effect, they are be- 
ing held hostage to what I call very bad 
legislation, the APW program, I am sorry 
and unhappy about that. 

I, too, come from an Appalachian 
State, a State that has been in the van- 
guard with respect to the range of serv- 
ices and assistance that the Appalachian 
region has to offer and that EDA has to 
offer. Tennessee has a great deal at stake. 
The Appalachian Commission profited 
from the efforts of many Tennesseans 
in this body, in the House, and on the 
Commission itself; in the formulation of 
its policies. I doubt anyone would ques- 
tion where I stand on the continuation of 
the Appalachian program, but I want the 
country to know where I stand in con- 
nection with APW. I oppose it. 

It seems to me that we have this course 
of action open to us: To accept the hos- 
tage status of Appalachia and to over- 
ride this veto; or, in the alternative, to 
sustain this veto and then to proceed as 
soon as possible to report a clean bill 
for Appalachia and EDA and pass it 
overwhelmingly in this body. 

It is my hope that if we choose the 
latter course—and I hope we will—the 
House of Representatives will do the 
same and that the bill as thus enacted 
would be placed on the President’s desk 
immediately and that the EDA and Ap- 
palachia would be disencumbered of this 
bad legislative proposal. 
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This final thought: Title I of APW, it 
seems to me, has demonstrated its lack 
of relevance and effectiveness at this 
point and juncture in time. I do, how- 
ever, recognize the general agreement in 
this body and elsewhere over the need 
for unemployment countermeasures. I do 
recognize that it is our opportunity, and 
in fact our obligation, to try to do some- 
thing about it. 

The Senate conferees offered, in con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives, a substitute for that proposal. 

If this veto is sustained, and if we re- 
port to the Senate an Appalachia and 
EDA bill, free of the emcumbrance of 
the APW, I would be most pleased to join 
with others in supporting a separate bill 
in the Senate similar to the substitute 
offered in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. COOPER. I will yield 5 minutes 
to my colleague. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

I intend to offer the same program, or 
a substantially similar program, that was 
offered by me and others in the confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives, 
which we referred to variously as an 
Economic Disaster Relief Act or. as 
Accelerated Assistance for Emergency 
Areas Act. 

The point of the matter is we can do 
far better than the present title I. We 
can do a much better job than that pro- 
gram which has been offered to us by 
the House, and which we had no oppor- 
tunity to consider. We can do a much 
better job, as I think we did in confer- 
ence, than APW. 

I would point out to my colleagues in 
the Senate that the Economic Disaster 
Relief Act proposed as a substitute in 
conference with the House was sup- 
ported unanimously, without dissent, by 
all Senate conferees, Republican and 
Democratic. I believe we could have such 
widespread support now if we had that 
bill up separately, and I intend to intro- 
duce such a bill. I intend to do it because 
I am convinced that such a program 
would permit the President and the Con- 
gress to concentrate our available re- 
sources and techniques on areas of acute 
unemployment, instead of spreading city 
halls and courthouses all over the land- 
scape regardless of the need and merit. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I see my distinguished 
chairman rising to ask me to yield, and 
I am pleased to yield to him. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. My colleague from 
Tennessee is very gracious. The argu- 
ment he is now making, he made on the 
conference bill when we considered it 
several weeks ago—namely, the building 
of courthouses all over the country. 
I believe he inadvertently has brought 
emphasis to that type of approach, which 
is not anticipated under the accelerated 
public works effort. Nor was it, indeed, 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act 
of 1962. There were very, very few such 
projects, and there would be very, very 
few under this proposal. 
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Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee for his observation. I took it 
on myself in the last week or so, to 
examine some of the attitudes and opin- 
ions of our local officials in Tennessee 
on what they would do with APW. I am 
not in any way trying to be cynical with 
respect to our very diligent local officials 
in Tennessee, who state that while they 
do not agree with this program, never- 
theless, if it is passed and $2 billion is 
appropriated, they will be first with hat 
in hand to get their share. When I 
pressed them on what they would do 
with the money, they said they were not 
quite sure, in many instances, but they 
were sure that they will come up with 
something. I admire the resourcefulness 
of the local officials in my State of 
Tennessee, and it may be that they will 
build something other than courthouses. 

Let me hasten to state that I think if 
we spend $1 billion or $5 billion or $500 
million to alleviate acute, dreadful un- 
employment, we should concentrate our 
efforts in the area where there is the 
most need. 

I wish I could claim credit this morn- 
ing for the Economic Disaster Relief 
Act, but I cannot. I must say, as I have 
publicly acclaimed before, that in sub- 
committee hearings, presided over by the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
Toya) held in Seattle, the distinguished 
Governor of the State of Washington, 
Governor Evans, first testified on the 
proposal to model a program of economic 
relief and economic assistance after the 
standing statutes for natural disaster re- 
lief, in order to extend unemployment 
compensation, mortgage subsidy pay- 
ments, and other assistance programs in 
the areas of the greatest, most acute 
unemployment. I believe it is infinitely 
superior to the present program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. May I have 1 minute? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator, 

Mr. BAKER. Two popular programs, 
Appalachia and EDA, are being held 
hostage to unwise legislation. I believe 
the Senate has now the opportunity to 
work its will on this program. I think 
the President was well advised to veto 
this package. The Senate has an oppor- 
tunity to sustain that veto so we can 
vote on Appalachia and EDA, and it 
should not be held hostage to this legisla- 
tion, so that we can move on, in a 
rational, intelligent way to devise a pro- 
gram of economic relief. 

Mr. President, it is apparent from the 
development of S. 575 that while there is 
general agreement over the need for un- 
employment. countermeasures, the best 
solution or approach to this problem is in 
dispute. Many of my colleagues in the 
Senate have expressed support for the 
accelerated public works provisions of 
title I of S. 575 which was added by the 
House during the development of this 
bill. I cannot help but feel that the im- 
petus for this support was the frustration 
and desperation which the unemploy- 
ment problem has generated. 

I experienced this desperation and 
agony firsthand in the voices of those out 
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of work in Seattle during recent hear- 
ings on the situation as it exists there 
held by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Economic Development of the Public 
Works Committee. Iam familiar with the 
problem and I share the deep concern 
which has given rise to the extended de- 
bate on S. 575. But, I do not now nor 
have I ever seen accelerated public works 
as the answer to the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

Accelerated public works is not a jobs- 
intensive program—it is bricks and mor- 
tar intensive—monuments intensive. Its 
jobs impact is diluted by extraneous proj- 
ect costs and long startup times. Experi- 
ence with the 1962 version of the bill 
showed that it was a slow and expensive 
and inefficient program taking 2 years 
to have a minimal impact on the jobs 
problem and at a cost of almost $20,000 
per job. 

On the other hand, the public service 
jobs bill, S. 31, which the President ad- 
vocated in his veto message and which he 
signed into law on Monday is a jobs in- 
tensive program and will provide a far 
better response to the immediate prob- 
lem of unemployment than accelerated 
public works. I want to commend Sena- 
tors JAVITS, NELSON, and the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for their excellent 
work in developing this piece of legisla- 
tion. I feel that it supplies the deficiency 
of Federal economic programs to respond 
to emergency unemployment situations 
which was the alleged target of the ac- 
celerated public works bill. 

It is my intention to vote against the 
motion to override the President’s veto of 
S. 575. I am genuinely disappointed that 
the bill has followed the course that it 
has. It is disconcerting and deeply frus- 
trating to have important legislation 
such as the Appalachian program become 
the vehicle for questionable programs, I 
am relieved that the prospects for free- 
ing the Appalachian program of its bur- 
den are brightened by the President’s ac- 
tion in vetoing this bill. I hope that I can 
now see the end of the struggle to legis- 
latively disencumber the important pro- 
grams embodied in title 2 and 3 of S. 575 
from the albatross which the House has 
appended in the form of title I. 

I do not conceive my vote to sustain 
the President’s veto to be any threat to 
the continuation of the Appalachian and 
EDA programs embodied in title IT and 
title III of S. 575. With the passage of 
the general appropriations extending 
resolution the Congress has provided it- 
self until August 6, 1971—ample time— 
to reintroduce and pass the extensions of 
these important programs. The Presi- 
dent in his veto message carefully point- 
ed out his support for the Appalachian 
regional development program, the Con- 
gress has continually expressed its sup- 
port for this excellent program and the 
Appalachian. Regional Commission has 
consistently reinforced that faith in the 
administration. of its responsibilities. I 
firmly believe that the sustaining of the 
President's veto will be but the first step 
in the passage of the extensions of this 
program and the EDA program which 
originally had constituted the Senate 
version of S. 575. 
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Further, following the vote today it is 
my intention to introduce as a separate 
piece of legislation the proposal which 
I submitted in conference as an alterna- 
tive to title I of S, 575. It is my opinion 
that this proposal is not unnecessarily 
duplicative of assistance afforded under 
the public services job bill and will pro- 
vide badly needed Federal assistance to 
areas of critical unemployment due to 
the loss of a major source or sources of 
employment. It is my hope that this pro- 
posal will be studied carefully by the 
Committee on Public Works to determine 
its impact on the problem and to best 
coordinate it with existing programs so 
that aid to areas of critical unemploy- 
ment will be adequate, expediently ad- 
ministered on an emergency basis and 
addressed to the problems as they exist 
in the areas to which assistance is 
addressed. 

I am encouraged by the deep concern, 
which I have found much in evidence on 
the part of my colleagues with regard to 
the unemployment problem, that we will 
develop an effective and efficient unem- 
ployment countermeasure. I am eager to 
get the extensions of Appalachia and 
EDA enacted so that we might turn our 
full attention to this problem. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
talk about jobs this afternoon. We talk 
about projects to strengthen America 
this afternoon. We talk about the con- 
ditions that make necessary the imple- 
mentation of a broad program of public 
works to benefit the people of America 
who need our assistance. 

I comment very briefly again upon 
the remarks of my able colleague who 
has just taken his seat. I think that we 
look upon an accelerated public works 
program now envisaged based on what 
was done in the Accelerated Public 
Works Act of 1962 which came from 
the Senate Public Works Committee. In 
that connection I remind my col- 
leagues—and I wish that the Senate 
Chamber were filled this afternoon with 
Members of the Senate who would hear 
the arguments both pro and con—that 
in the 1962 public works program there 
were 5,100 waste treatment plants con- 
structed in this country—in Tennessee 
and throughout the Nation. There were 
1,250 water supply projects, which were 
urgently needed for the health of the 
people and the use of industry, con- 
structed in Tennessee and throughout 
the country. Three hundred hospitals 
were constructed under that program in 
Tennessee and throughout the country. 

That was the thrust of the program 
of 1962, and that will be the thrust of 
the program of 1971 if the Senate, in its 
judgment, overrides the Presidential 
veto on the pending legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the trend of the Senator’s thought, 
but, referring to the statement of the 
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Senator from Tennessee, I do not know, 
but it could be that he made the state- 
ment on the same ground that I would 
have made it; because, curiously enough, 
just after the passage of the bill in the 
House—and I am speaking on my own 
time, Mr. President—with title I, which, 
as I have said, we were never permitted 
to act upon in any way, certain officials 
were already speaking to our county of- 
ficials, and telling them about the court- 
houses and jails and other things which 
have been mentioned. 

Iam not against building a courthouse 
or a jail where it is necessary, where 
there is unemployment, but I did wish 
to point out that this provision had been 
used to draw support. I hope the Senator 
will address himself to the point as I 
am sure he will, that title I would provide 
funds indiscriminately throughout. the 
country, whether for areas of high em- 
ployment, low employment, or whatever. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
a very sincere regard for a factual pres- 
entation by my colleague from Ken- 
tucky, because he always attempts to 
speak to the facts. 

But now pointing out, as I did in 1962, 
when courthouses were not built through- 
out the country under the Accelerated 
Public Works Act, I remind my colleagues 
that under this program there will be 
approximately 1,100 areas throughout 
the 50 States with high unemployment 
that would qualify under the provisions 
of the proposal. There are 3,800 waste 
treatment facility applications, now 
ready for processing, that need funds; 
there are 850 water facility applications 
that need funding; there are 1,900 hospi- 
tal and public center applications on file 
that are meritorious. 

I think these should be matters of con- 
cern to all of us, whether we agree on 
the Presidential veto or not, as we con- 
sider this matter today. The projects are 
there, the projects are ready for process- 
ing, and the projects are necessary for 
the strengthening and sustaining of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I regret the conditions 
of economic turmoil in which our country 
finds itself today. Frankly, we flounder 
in this country—not nationwide, per- 
haps, but we do flounder in regions of 
this country with heavy unemployment. 

This is no new experience for me. I 
remember when I was first elected, in 
1932. That was during the great depres- 
sion in this country. We were plunged 
into the depths of a depression which I 
do not want to see repeated in this Na- 
tion. We remember that there were mil- 
lions of people in this country then who 
were without jobs. We know that the 
economy had come to a virtual stand- 
still. We know that extreme hardship 
was endured by millions of our fellow 
citizens. 

I think we were fortunate in those days 
that we had an administration—and I 
do not speak politically—that recognized 
the depression for what it was. It was 
here, it was real, and we attempted to 
correct a deplorable condition in our 
country. The executive and legislative 
branches worked together for a common 
purpose, and it is now a part of history 
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that we broke important new ground 
in those days and succeeded in sending 
the national economy upward. 

Again in 1971 we are beset by eco- 
nomic troubles of great magnitude. 
Again millions are out of work. 

Perhaps the figures are not just the 
same today, but the figures continue to 
mount, which indicates that we are in 
grave economic difficulty in our coun- 
try. The magnitude of the problem to- 
day, I am sure, frightens millions of per- 
sons who are faced with underemploy- 
ment and unemployment in our country. 

Again, the powerful American indus- 
trial and business machine does not op- 
erate efficiently. It sputters, and it is op- 
erating at about three-quarters capacity. 
Although I am sure there is every rea- 
son for us to believe that the problem 
today is not equal in severity to that of 
1932 and those years, for individuals who 
are out of work, with continuing infia- 
tion and unemployment, it is difficult to 
appreciate the difference. 

There-is one notable difference in what 
I believe to be, I say respectfully, the at- 
titude of the executive branch of the 
Government, which in effect refuses to 
acknowledge the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and to attack it with the vigor and 
determination which ‘are absolutely 
necessary. 

I am not an obstructionist to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I stand in this 
hall often and speak for his proposals. 
I have supported the administration in 
many of its efforts, and that is a matter 
of record. 

A similar set of circumstances was en- 
countered in the early 1960's in this coun- 
try. The Senator from Kentucky was 
aware of the conditions then. We had, 
perhaps not a depression, but we did have 
a recession, and it struck with severe im- 
pact throughout this country. 

That time we responded, in Congress, 
with an accelerated public works effort. 
to which the Senator from Kentucky of- 
fered his valuable support, to put men to 
work providing needed public facilities. 
We realized then that there was a need 
for such a program. We also provided tax 
incentives to spur job-creating business 
activity in the country, and we extended 
unemployment compensation to help 
those who were unable to secure jobs. 

All of these efforts were positive in na- 
ture. They were not negative. They were 
actions that had a beneficial effect, and 
certainly the United States vigorously 
pulled out of that recession in the 1960's. 
Now, as we attempt to provide a similar 
package, if I may call it that, it will be 
tailored to the particular problems of the 
present, not those of the past, 

I remind my colleagues that last year 
Congress gave the President standby au- 
thority to impose wage and price controls 
in this country. Though the President 
has not used this authority given to him 
by Congress, I think he should have used 
it, and I believe had it been used, the in- 
filationary forces would be much less 
today. 

Just a few days ago, the President of 
our country signed the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act to create, I believe, an esti- 
mated 180,000 public service jobs in this 
country. He has, however, vetoed legis- 
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lation which would provide a similar 
number of jobs by reactivating the ac- 
celerated public works program, which 
remains on the statute books. The Com- 
mittee on Public Works, on which I am 
privileged to work with the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), and other 
Senators, also hopes to develop legisla- 
tion to provide permanent authority for 
coping with the economic disasters 
which sweep across this country. The 
Senator from Tennessee has appropri- 
ately mentioned that legislation upon 
which we shall act in the committee. 

That legislation, I think, is needed to 
make our response complete, and it is a 
part of the package which I am discuss- 
ing today. 

Discouraging as it is, I am afraid that 
we must always expect economic fluctua- 
tions which will periodically produce 
situations such as that in which we find 
ourselves now. 

So we should have permanent re- 
sponses ready to be brought into action 
as quickly as possible. We have developed 
in recent months legislation for the 
Emergency Employment Act and accel- 
erated public works. Both of these con- 
stitute what I call the integral parts of 
this response which should be well 
rounded. 

I am certain—and I say this with con- 
viction—that accelérated public works, 
the program to which we direct our at- 
tention today, will be—has proved itself 
to be—an effective mechanism for plac- 
ing the unemployed back to work on 
worthwhile jobs that increase the 
strength of our communities and the 
well-being of the people nationwide in 
these perilous times. 

This program has been criticized as 
involving only one segment of our econ- 
omy, the construction industry. I believe 
that this is a wrong criticism, when we 
consider that unemployment in the con- 
struction industry is much higher than 
the national average. The argument fails 
to take into account the fact that this 
program is geared to providing such 
urgently needed community facilities as 
sewer and water systems and hospitals, 
which will, of course, improve the lives 
of millions of our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. How much time have 
I consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes have expired. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 32 
minutes remaining, and the Senator from 
Kentucky has 36 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
argument also discounts the stimulating 
effect that this work would have on other 
industries besides the construction in- 
dustry. The result would be a significant 
impact on the 5.6-percent unemployment 
as reported to us in June of this year. 

I invite attention to the continued 
withholding by the administration of 
huge amounts of money that should be 
channeled immediately and directly into 
additional job-producing public works 
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development activities. Impounded to- 
day is approximately $12 billion. Approx- 
imately $6 billion of this is highway 
funds and coulc be a powerful stimulator 
for the economy if released to the States. 

Past experience has shown that spend- 
ing delays only result in higher costs in 
the long run and that withholding has 
not slowed inflation as intended. 

It has been argued, further, that con- 
struction tends to be an inflationary 
industry, with rising pay scales of la- 
bor. This need not be so if the President 
would use the wage and price control 
authority which has been given to him 
by Congress. I know that rampant infla- 
tion is unhealthy for the economy. But 
I am convinced that a controlled infia- 
tion is not nearly so injurious as con- 
tinuing unemployment and its effect on 
our people. 

By refusing to take positive action, the 
administration is actually forcing people 
out of the labor market and onto welfare 
rolls. Must we continue this practice of 
deliberately wiping out any hope for pro- 
ductive employment by restraining the 
enormous resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

That the American economy needs a 
boost is; I believe, beyond question. 

The Federal deficit for the 1971 fiscal 
year will exceed $23.3 billion, and this 
huge deficit is due almost exclusively to 
a shortfall in Government revenues. In- 
come, in turn, was deficient because of 
slackened economic activity resulting 
from the severe recession the admin- 
istration declines. to recognize. Federal 
expenditures actually represent a neu- 
tral fiscal policy when counterrecession- 
ary measures are needed. 

The lack of confidence in the economy 
is shown in the abnormally high levels of 
deposits in savings accounts. People have 
lost faith in the future and are holding 
on to their money as insurance against 
the uncertainties about what tomorrow 
holds for them. 

The $2.5 billion provided under the 
Emergency Employment Act, the $2 bil- 
lion authorized for accelerated public 
works and the billions provided but im- 
pounded by the administration together 
would prime the economic pump to an 
unprecedented degree, providing not 
only jobs for our people but deficit-reduc- 
ing tax revenues for the Government. 

Unemployment today reaches into 
every corner of our society. People in 
every walk of life are suffering because 
of lack of jobs. But there is perhaps no 
more tragic situation than that involv- 
ing 400,000 Vietnam veterans who have 
returned from fighting a war in a far- 
off land to find they are unwanted in 
the job market. These young men have 
risked their lives and certainly deserve 
more than to be faced by a “no help 
wanted” sign. 

Mr. President, while we are principally 
concerned today with the issue of accel- 
erated public works, I must call attention 
to two other important programs that 
are affected by S. 575. 

The President has again enunciated 
his support for the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program and the Public 
Works and Economie Development Act, 
both of which are extended in this bill. 
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I appreciate his endorsement of these 
programs. Vetoing this bill because of 
accelerated public works, however, has 
placed the continuance of these two suc- 
cessful programs in jeopardy. Through 
the appropriations process we have au- 
thorized them to continue functioning 
but that authority expires on August 6. 

These programs cannot operate effec- 
tively on a temporary basis, Their need 
for long-run authorization or why the 
questions we consider today must be re- 
solved immediately. 

The essence of what the Senate must 
decide is whether we are committed to 
doing everything within our power to 
help create jobs, jobs that will produce 
incomes with which to buy food, shelter, 
and clothing for millions of Americans. 

There is no single solution to the prob- 
lem of unemployment. Neither acceler- 
ated public works, nor public service em- 
ployment, nor any other individual pro- 
gram can or will do the job alone. We 
must attack this enemy to our national 
well-being on several fronts with a vari- 
ety of weapons. 

The Senate today has the opportun- 
ity to restate its conviction that a vigor- 
ous public works program is an essential 
part of the total effort. I urge my col- 
leagues to override the veto. I believe it 
will be in the interest of the people of 
the United States. 

I need say only this: The Senate to 
restate here the conviction of Congress 
that we need a vigorous upswing in the 
economy of this Nation. The overriding 
of the veto will help us to bring about 
new jobs, worthwhile projects, and the 
building of a better country. 

Yesterday, the able Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) joined me in send- 
ing a letter to all Members of the Senate. 
This letter discussed the principal issues 
before us on this question, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the Recorp at this point 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1971. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Tomorrow afternoon, July 
14, the Senate will consider and vote on the 
President's veto of S. 575, a bill to extend 
the Public Works Acceleration Act, the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 and the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

Disagreement with the judgment of the 
President is a serious matter. It is our view, 
however, that your presence and vote to af- 
firm the action of Congress is important to 
the Nation and the five and one-half million 
unemployed Americans, While this authoriza- 
tion bill itself will not provide jobs for all of 
the unemployed, it will go a long way toward 
reducing the substantial unemployment in 
the construction field where there currently 
are between 350,000 and 450,000 unemployed 
workers. Many of these would be given work 
instead of welfare. Taken together with the 
Public Service Employment Act which will 
provide approximately 200,000 jobs, the Public 
Works Acceleration Program will help set 
the stage for a much needed resurgence in 
our economy. 

Arguments against the acceleration pro- 
gram include the so-called high cost per job— 
& figure of $20,000 per job has been used. 
Based on the experience of the 1962 Act, the 
cost to the Federal Government for each job 
created was approximately $8,000. More im- 
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portantly, the argument assigns all of the 
costs‘ incurred by the program to job crea- 
tion when, in fact, the program results in the 
construction of necessary and vital public 
facilities. 

Under the bill pending before the Senate, 
the junds available will be used primarily for 
basic public works with heavy emphasis on 
water storage, treatment, purification and 
distribution, and sewage treatment and 
sewage facilities. The urgency of need for 
such public facilities is, we believe, apparent 
to all Senators. Not only will the construction 
of these facilities provide jobs but their 
placement will add to the betterment of the 
lives of our citizens and provide a substan- 
tial number of continuing jobs in their op- 
eration and maintenance. It also will help 
alleviate the financial burdens of many com- 
munities at a time when bonds to finance 


these projects are being rejected by the elec- 
torate. 

Enactment of this bill also would allow 
the regional economic development programs 
under the Appalachian Regional Commission 
and Economic Deyelopment Administration 
to continue without interruption, 

Tt is our genuine hope that you will join 
bei he on Wednesday afternoon to approve 


With appreciation for your consideration 
of our appeal, we are, 
Truly, 
TED STEVENS. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has, in his usual and eloquent way, 
made reference to his concern for unem- 
ployment in the country and his view 
that the program now under considera- 
tion, accelerated public works, is modeled 
after the 1962 program and is the needed 
remedy in 1971. 

Obviously, from his remarks and the 
remarks I made previous to his remarks, 
we disagree on that point; and I will not 
burden the Senate with further elabora- 
tion on that point. However, the Senator 
from West Virginia made a number of 
references to worthwhile projects that 
could be or should be undertaken in 
Tennessee and in other States if APW 
were enacted. Obviously, I am aware of 
that. I am also aware of the fact that 
these projects need not be undertaken 
just under APW but can be undertaken in 
many ways. 

The Senator from West Virginia 
expressed some concern for my allega- 
tion—perhaps the figure of speech was 
generous, but I think not excessively 
generous—that the passage of APW 
might result in the building of court- 
houses and city halls all over the country. 
I do not know how many courthouses or 
city halls were built between 1962 and 
1964. I know that there are approximately 
3,000 counties in the country. I note that 
the compilation I have shows that admin- 
istrative and other buildings constructed 
under APW total almost 900, 

Of course, we have to bear in mind 
that APW was only funded at something 
under a billion dollars in 1962, and this 
is a proposal for $2 billion. 

I have no idea how many courthouses 
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or city halls will be built, but my effort 
in choosing these symbolic structures was 
to point out that they are not necessarily 
labor intensive. They are masonry, bricks, 
and mortar intensive, and they may or 
may not fit the requirements for a pro- 
gram for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment in a particular area. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
spend a substantial amount of money, 
we need to do it on some basis other 
than the casual happenstance that these 
funds will provide relief for unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the matter of APW was 
debated at some length in the House of 
Representatives, and I note certain ex- 
cerpts from the December 11, 1970, Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, in which former 
Representative William C. Cramer re- 
ferred to the per job cost for APW in the 
1962-64 period. 

Former Representative Cramer, for 
example, pointed out that one project in 
California, the Pinnacle Recreation Fa- 
cility, took $564,000 to provide one man- 
year of work under the APW program. 
I am sure that it will be of particular in- 
terest to my distinguished committee 
chairman that in Moundsville, W. Va., 
the cost was $766,000 of APW funds to 
provide one man-year of work on storm 
drainage in that particular community. 

I have no quarrel with storm drainage 
in Moundsville, W. Va., or any place else. 
But I do submit that we have an opportu- 
nity to see and examine and understand 
a program for the alleviation of un- 
employment more effectively than a 
shotgun approach, and that is precisely 
what APW amounts to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, may 
I have 30 seconds? 

Mr. MONTOYA, I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understand the 
thrust of the Senator’s argument. I think 
he rather casually dismisses the fact that 
approximately 350,000 construction 
workers in this country are unemployed. 
I think this is a very important item. 
Frankly, we did not have it in the early 
60's in this country. 

Of course, the costs of construction are 
now more than they were then, and they 
will be more than 10 years from now. 

I think we must confront ourselves 
with the fact of unemployment and the 
need for jobs that will be used on produc- 
tive projects. The thrust of this acceler- 
ated public works effort will be on water 
treatment plants, sewage treatment 
plants, and hospital facilities. These are 
very necessary to strengthen our econ- 
omy at home. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the distinguished 
mare of the bill to yield me 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am happy to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was, 
I think, the only Democrat to vote 
against the public works acceleration 
bill when it last came before the Sen- 
ate. I have troubled over that vote. It 
was a hard vote for me to cast. 
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I have changed my mind. In the first 
place, I recognize the many weaknesses 
in the public works program. It was 
tried before, in 1962. All the testimony 
by competent economists was that this 
was not the most effective way to put 
people to work, that it would take 3 
or 4 years to move into it. In the sec- 
ond place, the testimony was overwhelm- 
ing that the Government is already obli- 
gated to the programing now on the 
books so that we will use up every bit of 
the full employment revenues through 
1974. That means if we adopt a $2 billion 
public works program, we will not be able 
to find health and education programs 
for which there is a crying need. 

Second, I was concerned because I 
have never been in favor of many pub- 
lic works programs. I feel that they are, 
in the main, a wasteful allocation of 
our resources. 

But I have changed my mind on this 
public works problem and I have done 
so with considerable emphasis and feel- 
ing. There is no question that we are 
faced with the fact of heavy unemploy- 
ment today. More people are out of work 
than have been out of work for 10 
years—5'% million people are out of 
work. 

There are a number of elements in 
the economy that could cause further 
unemployment. The Federal reserve has 
increased the money supply for the first 
6 months at a 10 percent rate. Of course 
that has been, a stimulating force. 
But we may now expect a sharp reduc- 
tion in the rate of money supply in- 
crease. The Federal reserve has 
indicated exactly this. That means that 
interest rates will continue to go up 
as they have for the past 6 weeks— 
which means less housing, less jobs, less 
construction. That means that the econ- 
omy could be in for a dfficult time. I 
asked the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers about this and when 
he testified before the Joint Economic 
Committee about this, he agreed that 
this was the likely situation. 

On January 1, we will have the biggest 
social security tax increase in the history 
of the country. That will be depressing. 
That will take money out of the economy. 

We have had a period of 4 or 5 months 
now in the stockpiling of steel, and we 
face the prospect of a strike in the steel 
industry. The inventories will have to be 
worked off. That means more unemploy- 
ment. 

I was hopeful, when we acted before 
on the public works bill, that the admin- 
istration would come in with an economic 
program, They have not done so. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Connally was clear 
in saying that the administration does 
not intend to take any further steps to 
stimulate the economy, that they are 
against an income tax reduction and 
against taking any other stimulative ac- 
tions. The chairman of the Economic 
Council of Advisers who testified before 
tad committee only 3 days ago confirmed 


Mr. President, idle manpower is a ter- 
rible personal tragedy. The effect on the 
man who is unemployed, and his family, 
is something we should do everything 
we can do to prevent and avoid. 

As I have stated, public works, in my 
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view, are not the best way to solve the 
problem. It is one way, and not a bad 
way. 

For these reasons, and with some re- 
luctance, I want to announce that I shall 
vote to override the President's veto. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia, who 
has been a great champion of public 
works and whom I greatly admire, al- 
though occasionally we have disagreed 
on this subject. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I recognize the 
thoroughness with which the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PrRoxMIRE) goes 
into any area of public works, because, 
frankly, he has not supported such pro- 
grams in the past. It is important, while 
we are speaking of heavy unemploy- 
ment, to indicate that not only is un- 
employment in the construction indus- 
try almost 12 percent; because it has 
been mentioned earlier that the so-called 
minority groups were not given atten- 
tion in such a program, that 25 percent 
of the unskilled workers in the construc- 
tion industry are unemployed. These are 
the very people that we will be helping. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. That is an excellent 
point. What the program will do will 
be to provide jobs for those out of work. 
It will not be inflationary, or affect labor 
resources in short supply. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Connect- 
icut (Mr. WEICKER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that I was one of 
many Senators who voted against the bill. 
Today, I intend to vote to override the 
President’s veto. Quite frankly, I do not 
think the reasons for having voted 
against the bill have changed that much. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, If the Senator would 
yield right there so that I may correct 
that, my position is the same as that of 
the Senator from Connecticut. I voted 
against the bill to begin with and I, too, 
am going to vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. WEICKER. I understand that. The 
reasons for having voted against the bill, 
as to the bill’s content, I do not think 
have changed, There are weaknesses in it. 
I do not believe it is as broad-based as 
it should be. The Senate took that action 
with regard to emergency public service 
employment. 

I have my doubts as to whether the 
money will get through the pipeline in 
time. So I do not think any of those rea- 
sons have changed that much. 

But there is one thing that has 
changed and changed dramatically. To- 
day, at noon time, in the State of Con- 
necticut, the latest umemployment fig- 
ures for the week in July, or this portion 
of July, were released, and the rate in 
Connecticut now stands at 10.1 percent 
unemployed. 

This puts Connecticut in third place in 
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the unemployment sweepstakes, behind 
Alaska and Washington. 

As we go down the figures of some of 
the towns in Connecticut, we can lead off 
with Bristol with 24.5 percent unem- 
ployed. Ansonia with 16.6 unemployed. 
New Britain with 14.8 percent unem- 
ployed. 

Certainly I am willing to stand by 
and listen to the arguments of the 
economists with their economic game 
plan, but I came to the Senate primarily 
to represent reality. Reality today is 10.1 
percent unemployed in my State of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. President, the continuing increase 
in unemployment in Connecticut and 
many other portions of this Nation is 
totally unacceptable by any criteria of 
human understanding. I will not asso- 
ciate myself with any economic game 
plan that has as one of its ingredients a 
level of 10.1 percent unemployed.” 

Time has been given, certainly, and 
time enough,- to. those who have tried 
their economic theories. Just how'do we 
explain some sort of economic’ theory 
which we do not mind sitting and listen- 
ing to in the Senate or in committee, but 
how do we explain it to the one man out 
of 10 who is unemployed in the State of 
Connecticut, to the one man out of four 
who is unemployed in the city of Bristol, 
or to the one man out of six who is un- 
employed in Ansonia? 

It would just be great if the Members 
of this body could go to the various towns 
of Connecticut, and outside in other 
States, and try to explain to a man who 
is attempting to provide the bare essen- 
tials of life for his family, some economic 
theory that, hopefully, will work. 

I think that the full attention of this 
Government and of the subcommittee 
must be applied to what is our No. 1 
priority in the Nation today; namely, 
the problem of unemployment. 

There are those who have indicated 
that by use of the term “public works,” 
it is some sort of “pork barrel” arrange- 
ment. It is not. The projects of sewage 
treatment and water treatment are es- 
sential in my State. We were promised 
these facilities, quite frankly, during the 
Johnson years. Along came the war, and 
that all came to an end, for the most 
part. We do not have adequate funding 
to solve the problem of sewage treat- 
ment and other problems for at least 6 
years. I say that it is fine if we want to 
catch up. Let us do it. It is a great way 
to put our money to use. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that 
Connecticut is certainly willing to 
shoulder its share of the burden in the 
fight against inflation. However, a 
despairing labor force that is preoccu- 
pied with providing just the bare essen- 
tials for their loved ones could hardly 
make a contribution to the Nation as a 
whole. That is exactly where the labor 
force sits in the country today. On this 
occasion, I choose their plight as my 
priority in the pending issue. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the very fine statement 
by the Senator from Connecticut and 
also that by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Nevertheless, despite the statements that 
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have been made, I think that we must 
address ourselves to the true problem 
and issues we are facing. The real issue 
is whether the accelerated public works 
program described in title I, is one which 
will help quickly those who are unem- 
ployed? Is it a program that will help 
throughout the country the different 
groups of unemployed or will it be di- 
rected chiefly to one group? We must 
answer these questions. Is it the best 
program to relieve unemployment? 

I usually agree with our chairman, the 
Senator from West Virginia, respecting 
all matters concerning public works and 
also on many other legislative subjects. 
He has referred to the depression of the 
1930's I point out that the second political 
office I held was that of a county judge 
in Kentucky. Day after day I talked with 
people who were out of work, without 
money. They needed clothes. They need- 
ed food. I believe that it was perhaps the 
most useful job I ever had in my life. 

The WPA program had the virtue of 
helping those who needed help, not in 
one particular group, but all groups, 
whether they were schoolteachers, bank- 
ers out of work, laborers, and farmers. 

I was in the Senate in 1962. I voted 
for the Public Works Acceleration Act 
which this bill would renew. I appreci- 
ated the efforts of President John Ken- 
nedy, a man with whom we served and 
a man whom we loved. He was attempt- 
ing to help the people. However, unfor- 
tunately the record shows that the ac- 
celerated public works bill did not reduce 
unemployment. 

I have the record from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In 1962 the percentage 
of the labor force unemployed was 5.5 
percent. One year after the bill was 
enacted into law, the unemployment 
rate was 5.7 percent. Two years later, it 
was 5.2 percent. There was a 0.3 percent 
reduction in the unemployment rate 2 
years after we enacted the bill. 

There never was any considerable re- 
duction in the rate of unemployment un- 
til 1965, when we began to move mas- 
sively into Vietnam and began to incur 
the great budget deficits which are still 
& major cause of the inflation we suffer 
from today. 

The Senator from Wisconsin with his 
great knowledge as the chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, and one who 
has always been interested in the eco- 
nomic problems, said that he voted 
against the conference report because all 
of the testimony before the committee 
was that it would be at least 24 months 
before title I could become effective. That 
statement is borne out by the record. It 
took from 1962 to 1964 before there was a 
reduction in the unemployment rate un- 
der the prior bill. 

We have already enacted into law a 
public service bill which would provide 
150,000 jobs, and very quickly. If we are 
to enact a public works bill, why do we 
not have a chance to act upon the one 
which was proposed to the Senate by 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER). 
That bill had the support of almost every 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
I believe. It is a proposal which we tried 
to fight for in the conference. 

If the veto is sustained, we will have 
an Appalachian act, and we can have 
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a better public works bill than the bill 
we are acting upon today. 

The real issue is whether we should 
have a bill designed to meet the economic 
needs of the unemployed where they are 
the most severe and meet the needs of 
every class of worker in the country— 
professional, skilled, unskilled, young, 
old, minority groups equitably and 
quickly. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, is it 
not true that all of these programs, 
from the WPA days until the present, 
contributed employment to those who 
were without jobs? Have not the proj- 
ects also contributed to the strengthen- 
ing of the communities and to the up- 
lifting of the economy and the better- 
ment of the Nation? Is it not worthwhile 
for expenditures to be made here at 
home, contrasting them with the huge 
expenditures which are constantly 
made in many areas around the world? 
Is it not time for us to realize that even 
though these programs are not pan- 
aceas and will not work miracles, they 
are constructive programs and will con- 
tribute something toward the relief of 
those who are unemployed and will con- 
tribute to the betterment of the people? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is asking me a leading question and 
I will, of course, answer yes. In my open- 
ing statement I said that the program 
would supply some jobs. However, we do 
not have an unlimited amount of money. 
We in the Congress have contributed to 
the large budget deficits. We must face 
the consequences. We have to decide 
what program can best meet the need 
and at an appropriate cost. I think that 
is a question that we must answer. 

We could increase the amount to $5 
billion, using the same logic, and of 
course provide for more jobs. But we do 
not have unlimited resources. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The Senator from New Mex- 
ico has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
four minutes remain to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whose 
time is the quorum to be charged to? 

Mr. COOPER. It may be taken from 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the arguments made this af- 
ternoon on the part of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Tennes- 
see in support of the President’s action. 
At the outset I wish to say I respect these 
gentlemen very highly and I hold them 
in high esteem. 

However, I want to say by way of 
preface that I have examined the unem- 
ployment statistics in the State of Ken- 
tucky as well as the State of Tennessee 
and, while any unemployment statistic 
is something that should surprise anyone 
and alarm anyone, especially anyone who 
represents a constituency in a particular 
State, the statistics for those States are 
not as grave as unemployment statistics 
that prevail in the rest of the country 
because there is a median of 4 percent 
to 4.5 percent in both States. 

Those of us who come from States 
where unemployment is really high do 
express grave concern about the Presi- 
dent’s action. There kas been some indi- 
cation about the action of the House in 
adding title I to the Senate bill, title I 
being known as the extension of the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act of 1962. In 
conference we considered this matter and 
I was in favor of the Accelerated Public 
Works Act Extension. 

With respect to those Senators who 
plan to sustain the action of the Pres- 
ident in the belief that there will be an 
automatic passage of the Economic De- 
velopment Act, which is another title in 
the bill, and the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, I think there is room 
here for very serious discussion. I think 
we are mistaken in that belief. 

The hard and disquieting truth is that 
many Members of the House need more 
than just the bare extension of EDA and 
the Appalachian Act and the title V com- 
missions because these.do not encompass 
the districts or constituencies of many 
Members of the House where*high un- 
employment exists. 

That is why we are going to face seri- 
ous opposition from the House if we just 
come out of committee with a bare ex- 
tension of Appalachia, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, EDA, and the title 
5 commissions. 

Conversations with leaders in the 
House clearly indicate they will not be 
satisfied because too many Members are 
concerned with the plight of their con- 
stituencies. They are insisting that we 
provide in this legislation something 
meaningful that will cover the entire 
landscape of America. 

Quite a few things have been said 
about how the accelerated public works 
program would only help a few people. 
Well, granted, but let us review briefly 
the situation in 1961 with which Presi- 
dent Kennedy was confronted after the 
recession of 1960. 

The Accelerated Public Works Act was 
passed in 1962, but there were other ac- 
tions taken by the President, and they 
all constituted a package, they all con- 
stituted vital ingredients in the main 
thrust to try to end unemployment and 
to try to end the recession that had set in, 
in late 1960. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I think it is interest- 
ing to note what President Kennedy did 
at that time. One of his first actions was 
to open up the food warehouses where 
surplus food was stored by our Govern- 
ment. He issued an edict or proclama- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
feed the poor of this country, the unem- 
ployed. Yes, and he ‘sent to Congress a 
special message to enact unemployment 
compensation legislation, because, for 
many workers, the unemployment com- 
pensation that they were entitled to un- 
der such laws had expired, but under 
the Federal extension, 13 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation was provided. 

Then it was proposed that interest 
rates under FHA should be reduced, to 
try to stir up the housing industry. Yes, 
Congress reduced interest rates pre- 
scribed under FHA legislation from 7.5 
percent to 5.25 percent. That triggered 
a housing construction ‘boom in this 
country and created employment for 
many people. 

Yes, and he sent to the Congress an- 
other message to do something about 
capital outlays for business. He asked 
Congress to enact a 7-percent tax credit. 
It was done in 1961, and the law was 
enacted in 1962. 

Then we provided, through congres- 
sional enactment, the fast writeoff and 
depreciation for business. That set off 
more capital outlay purchases on the 
part of business and new construction 
all across this vast landscape of ours. 

Then the 1962 Accelerated Public 
Works Act was enacted. Yes, many cities 
and counties came in to try to do some- 
thing about such works, such as sewage 
collection systems, water systems, hos- 
pitals, and many other worthy projects. 

When we speak of so many.people be- 
ing placed at work with almost $1 bil- 
lion for accelerated public works, let us 
also mention that we have standing to- 
day as monuments to the foresight of 
those years sewage collection plants, mu- 
nicipal plants, hospitals, clinics, and 
many other capital outlays that are serv- 
ing humanity today. These are matters 
that are not mentioned in the arguments. 

Yes, and then, too, we did something 
for the farmers, because the President 
wanted more ingredients in this thrust. 
He ordered advanced farm payments 
made to farmers. 

Yes, and the Federal Reserve was 
“jawboned” into providing more money 
and keeping interest rates down. 

All these constitute vital ingredients, 
but where do we have the ingredients 
today to say that we do not need accel- 
erated public works? Where do we have 
the foresight of 1961 to try to take care 
of unemployment? That is what we are 
arguing about. I am not trying to be 
partisan. I am trying to exhort my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
and I am trying to exhort the President 
of the United States to do the things 
we did in 1961, 1962, and 1963, because 
they worked then. Let us do it now, in 
a bipartisan fashion. Let us do it for the 
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unemployed in this country. Let us try 
to provide, through legislation, and 
through cooperative action between the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, legislation that is meaningful, 
that will take care of the unemployed 
right now. 

The argument is made, What are we 
going to do? How soon are these people 
going to go to work? I say right now 
they can go to work if the administra- 
tion, pursuant to the enactment of this 
legislation, puts out the money. We in 
the Congress are ready to provide that 
money. 

Let me point out that today there are 
3,800 sewage disposal facilities awaiting 
funding. Eight hundred water projects 
are awaiting funding. Nineteen hundred 
hospital and health center projects are 
awaiting funding. Two hundred thousand 
jobs can be provided to start that kind 
of program. 

That is what is at stake. That is what 
is at stake before the Congress and the 
United States today. Let us move for- 
ward. ` 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

I will defer yielding at the present 
time and wait to see whether thè other 
side will yield any of its time to any Sen- 
ator who wishes to speak on that side. 

Mr. COOPER. Not at this time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 3 minutes to my 
colleague. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have al- 
ready spoken previously on the range of 
the issues that are before the Senate, 
and I shall not go over them again 
except to say that I am genuinely sorry 
that we find Appalachia and EDA held 
hostage to APW. 

I do not think anyone is arguing 
against concern for the great areas of 
unemployment. The question is, How do 
we implement programs to alleviate 
those conditions? 

I make this additional point, and I 
make it especially with respect to the 
very eloquent and cogent remarks of the 
junior Senator from Connecticut. I con- 
ceive it as our responsibility to use our 
resources as wisely as we can and as 
effectively as we can. I submit that the 
accelerated public works program as 
represented in title I of this bill is uni- 
formly directed over virtually every sec- 
tion of the country, but that the proposal 
which was offered in conference for an 
economic disaster relief bill would con- 
centrate the same type of funding in 
those areas where it is most needed. 

Therefore, I submit that, according to 
my figures, the five States having most 
critical unemployment and which would 
most substantially benefit would be 
Alaska, the State of Washington, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Maine, as well as the 
District of Columbia, if we substituted 
an economic disaster relief program for 
APW. These States and the District 
would receive in that even a far, far 
greater share of the total available re- 
sources. 

This obviously is an “iffy” situation. 
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That is why I am so sorry we are in this 
parliamentary situation now. It is “iffy” 
because it means that we can sustain the 
veto, and if we do, we can proceed to 
consider Appalachia and EDA, and if we 
have an opportunity to consider an eco- 
nomic disaster relief act on its own 
merits, I think it can pass, and I think 
it should. But I do not believe a pro- 
gram initiated in 1962, which was not 
successful then, and which saw an in- 
crease in unemployment for 2 years after 
it was enacted, is the answer to our 
problem in 1971. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. JACKSON) . 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the motion to override the veto 
of the President of the United States. I 
want to compliment the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), for his leadership in bring- 
ing about this legislation. I compliment 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), who held field 
hearings throughout the United States in 
connection with the pending legislation. 

I would point out that the Public 
Works Committee went into this matter 
very carefully, very thoughtfully. This is 
not haphazard legislation. The commit- 
tee had an opportunity to obtain, at first 
hand, some of the vital statistics in con- 
nection with the economic hardship that 
we face in the United States. 

In my own State of Washington, we 
have an unemployment rate in the 
Seattle-Everett area of 15.7 percent, 
probably the highest in the United 
States. We know that generally through- 
out the country the nature of our un- 
employment this time is different than 
it has been in the past. In addition to 
the unskilled workers without jobs, we 
have the highest percentage of highly 
skilled and highly trained white collar 
and blue collar workers unemployed in 
our history. I am referring to the scien- 
tist, the engineer, the machinist, the 
toolmaker, the diemaker, the highly 
skilled construction operator, and so on. 

This legislation would make it possible 
to employ the highly skilled as well as 
the unskilled. It seems to me that it is 
only a matter of prudence that Congress 
once again take the action that we have 
previously taken by overriding the veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask for 1 more 
minute, 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield the Senator 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JACKSON, I would observe that 
this program is a part of a larger eco- 
nomic package. Obviously, an accelerated 
public works program alone will not do 
the job; but it is late, and this work of 
the Public Works Committee is an in- 
tegral part of the effort for economic 
recovery. 

As to saving money, I would observe 
that the time to get good competitive 
bids is during the lean years, when many 
contractors do not have the business that 
they would normally have. I submit that 
the cost of these jobs will be considerably 
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less now than they will be later. That is 
just common sense. I join the able Sena- 
tor from New Mexico in saying there is 
nothing partisan in what I say. The wise 
thing for Republicans and Democrats 
alike is to see to it that this measure 
does become law by overriding the veto, 
so that we can make this legislation 
part of a sound program from economic 
recovery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
hard program to argue against, but we 
are not given to easy decisions. I need 
not protest my liberal credentials; they 
have been well-established in this body 
and in the country. 

This is a difficult question because there 
is unemployment, and there is no doubt 
about it. And the difficulty is that the 
Government must help to meet the prob- 
lem. I understand this and I was among 
those whose efforts produced the public 
service jobs bill which the President has 
signed. 

The question is how best to spend our 
money. The amount involved here is $2 
billion. How can we use it best? 

I believe this measure is really inade- 
quate to the occasion. I believe the best 
use of funds to meet the problem of un- 
employment is, first, public service em- 
ployment; second, manpower training; 
and third, a backup to our family assist- 
ance plan, which has already passed the 
House and which provides for 200,000 
public employment jobs. 

Certainly the employment situation in 
the country at this time is bad; unem- 
ployment has hovered around the 6 per- 
cent mark and only recently though did 
we see a sharp drop to 5.6 percent, the 
actual number of people unemployed rose 
to 5.5 million. Thus, while the recent 
trend may be down, unemployment still 
remains a serious problem. Unfortu- 
nately, enactment of S. 575 is not the way 
effectively to solve that problem, 

The accelerated public works program 
which was first initiated in 1962 to stim- 
ulate employment and the general econ- 
omy had a very spotty record. No compi- 
lation of actual accomplishments was 
ever made of the Accelerated Public 
Works Act of 1962. It is not known ex- 
actly how many direct and indirect jobs 
were created by the program. But we 
know that by June 30, of 1964 it was esti- 
mated that approximately 45,500 workers 
were employed on site under the program. 
This was a result of expenditures of $860 
million in Federal funds, and additional 
expenditures of local matching funds 
which brought the total to $1.7 billion. 
Thus, it can be argued that each job cost 
a minimum of $20,000 or even closer to 
$40,000 when total spending is taken into 
account. Therefore by almost any esti- 
mate, the cost of producing jobs under 
this type of legislation is staggering. 
Finally, it is very speculative how many 
jobs will actually be produced by S. 575 
with no accurate statistical data available 
to substantiate estimates made on either 
side of the question. The Senate held no 
hearings on this program and the House 
hearings did not thoroughly review this 
aspect of the legislation. 
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A further drawback to this legislation 
is that it will provide little help for many 
areas of high unemployment, especially 
urban areas; and will not help directly 
those unemployed in aerospace, defense 
and technical industries. The unemploy- 
ment problems throughout the country 
are not uniform and indiscriminate Fed- 
eral spending on construction of public 
works projects will not directly alleviate 
the unemployment problem in many crit- 
ical areas. 

Another important point is that the 
construction projects provided for in 
S. 575 will not provide new jobs in the 
immediate future when they are so des- 
perately needed. Significant employment 
gains under the previous Public Works 
Acceleration Act did not occur until 9 
months after its enactment. This time 
lapse resulted from administrative and 
planning delays in getting the program 
into operation. In fact, we could antici- 
pate even more delays today because of 
environmental impact statements which 
must be filed, and possible local opposi- 
tion to specific public works projects. 
Thus, it is extremely doubtful whether 
jobs could be made available in the near 
future and most likely that it would be 
at least 1 year before any measurable 
gains could be seen from this program. 

I believe that measures must be taken 
to directly affect employment as soon as 
possible. Thus, I led the fight, together 
with Senator NELson and others, to pass 
a $2 billion public service jobs bill which 
was signed into law by the President on 
Monday. This bill will provide 150,000 
public service jobs very quickly in areas 
of greatest need. I understand the Presi- 
dent has sent up a budget request for $1 
billion the full authorized amount for 
this year. The money will be spent di- 
rectly for jobs and not in large part for 
materials as is the case under this legis- 
lation, and it is important to note that. 

Besides the public service jobs provided 
in the recently enacted law, an additional 
200,000 public service jobs are provided 
for in the welfare legislation which has 
passed the House and is pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee. It is quite 
likely that these jobs will be available no 
later than any job that might be created 
by the accelerated public works program 
and at much less cost. 

Finally, I am working very closely 
with Senator Nretson and others on a 
comprehensive manpower bill which we 
hope will be enacted by the end of this 
year. This bill will also contain addi- 
tional public service jobs thereby creat- 
ing even more employment. 

Thus, I believe that the public service 
jobs bill signed into law and the other 
public service jobs which will be created 
by the welfare legislation and the man- 
power legislation are important steps 
toward solving the unemployment prob- 
lem in an effective way. There are other 
steps that can also be taken to alleviate 
unemployment both in the Nation and 
in particular industries. Imposition of 
wage and price guidelines, for example, 
would go a long way to help the state of 
the economy generally and conversion 
of defense and space technology to 
domestic uses such as mass transit, avia- 
tion needs, and other crucial needs of 
our cities, would help with the serious 
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unemployment problems in particular 
technical industries. However, I do not 
believe it helps the situation to approve 
legislation which will not effectively 
solve the unemployment problem and 
which has many drawbacks in terms cf 
creating jobs in a timely matter and in 
critical areas of unemployment. 

I am not trying to say I have the last 
word on the subject, but for all the rea- 
sons I have stated, and after a careful 
review of the merits of S. 575 and of the 
many opinions received from my con- 
stituents, I shall vote to sustain the 
President's veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
value the opinion and convictions of my 
colleague from New York. However, he 
has given a figure of 45,000 as the num- 
ber of jobs that were created under the 
accelerated public works program of 
1962. In reality, it was 110,000 to 115,000 
jobs. I think the Recorp must be made 
on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky, with his usual 
fairness, has allocated me some of his 
time, although he knows I shall vote to 
override the President's veto, primarily 
because I think the argument so far 
misses the great need. The great need 
is really in the area of sewer and water 
facilities and public works facilities, 
which the State and local governments 
cannot finance now because of the de- 
cline in the economy. I have had prepared 
a series of tables to illustrate this point, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. But I would point out 
just one significant fact: For the first 
quarter of this year, for the first time, 
only 57.1 percent of the bond issues 
placed before the people by State and 
local governments were approved, and 
the reason the others were not approved 
was because the people know they do not 
have the money to take on those obliga- 
tions on the local level. 

On the other hand, the statistics show 
that the need for water and sewer facili- 
ties in particular, and storm sewer and 
waste treatment plants, has risen at such 
a dramatic rate, because of the great in- 
crease of environmental concern in this 
country, that needed water and sewer 
facilities alone would cost $11 billion if 
we could proceed with them right now. 

That is just a portion of the need. I 
firmly agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Washing- 
ton that this is not a political issue. It 
is an issue as to which I would hope we 
could get away from politics. Anyone 
trying to play politics on it is out in left 
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field, because the basic issue is, can we 
meet this need, and, in meeting it, can we 
help unemployment? 

Mr. President, I think we can do both. 


EXHIBIT i 


I. Issued and Approved Local Government 
Bonds for Water and Sewage Facilities—1970. 

A. Actual Bond Sales: 

1. Dollar Volume—$2,241,000,000. 

2. Number of Issues—1,086. 

B. Water and Sewage Bonds Approved— 
Based on Election Results: 

1. Dollar Volume Approved by Voters— 
$1,222,000,000. 

2. Approved Ratio—84.1%. 

II. Issued and Approved Local Government 
Bonds for Water and Sewage Facilities— 
First Quarter of 1971. 

A. Actual Bond Sales: 

1. Dollar Volume—$902 million. 

2. Number of Issues—306. 

B. Water and Sewage Bonds Approved— 
Based on Election Results: 

1. Dollar Volume—$117 million. 

2. Number of Issues—44. 

C. Approval Rate—57.1%. 

Ill. 1968 Approval Rate Based on # of 
Issues—83.6%. 

IV. 1969 Approval Rate Based on # of 
Issues—86.6 %. 

I. Estimates from Joint Economic Com- 
mittee Publication: “State and Local Public 
Facility Needs and Financing” Vol. 1. Dec. 
1966: 

Estimates jor 1970 
$5, 450, 000, 000 

7, 340, 000, 000 
Estimates for 1975 
State and local $6, 840, 000, 000 
Total outlay 9, 170, 000, 000 

(Figures include regional, rural, and pub- 
lic water supply systems, sanitary and storm 
sewer systems, and waste treatment.) 

II. EPA figures. Need through 1975 would 
be $12 billion—State and local governments 
would pay 50%. 

III. Farmers Home Administration—Com- 
munity Services Division. Based on a nation 
wide survey as of July 30, 1970. 

Total communities needing assistance: 
Water systems. 

Sewage systems 

Estimated cost: 


State and local 
Total outlay 


$4, 161, 513, 000 
7, 121, 767, 000 


11, 283, 280, 000 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, today 
the Senate is voting to override a Presi- 
dential veto, the first such veto of the 
92d Congress. I deeply regret the neces- 
sity of voting to override the President 
on this issue, for it is one on which there 
should be no disagreement. The Presi- 
dent has claimed to be committed to re- 
ducing unemployment and has also, 
through his statement on October 15, 
1970, announced that a special effort 
would be made to provide jobs for the 
over one million servicemen and women 
who will be returning to civilian life from 
the Armed Forces this year. The Presi- 
dent has emphasized this program in 
commendable terms, and has launched a 
campaign to convince employers that 
they should provide veterans with wid- 
ened job and training opportunities. 

But when it comes down to actual job 
opportunities, this glowing rhetoric of 
the President’s has not been matched by 
action. In fact, the veto of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, Public Works 
and Economic Development Act, and Ap- 
Ppalachian Regional Development Act Ex- 
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tensions, demonstrated quite visibly the 
shallowness of the administration’s com- 
mitment. This measure would provide $4 
billion in Federal funds to finance public 
works projects in areas of high unem- 
ployment, and would also direct these 
funds to areas having a high rate of un- 
employment of Vietnam veterans. This 
is a measure badly needed in our Nation 
and in my State of New Jersey in partic- 
ular, where the seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate rose in May to 7.2 per- 
cent. I estimate that, based on previous 
Federal funding levels, New Jersey would 
probably receive about $200 million un- 
der this legislation, money which would 
go into badly needed public works pro- 
grams and, simultaneously, create thou- 
sands of desperately needed jobs for our 
unemployed. 

At this moment, more than 5.5 million 
Americans cannot find jobs: These are 
people who are capable of working, who 
want to work, and who are ready to go 
to work; but, there is no work for them. 

The President’s criticism of this bill 
comes to very little when measured 
against the urgent needs of these 5.5 mil- 
lion Americans. That is why I plan to 
vote to override the President on this 
issue, and why I fervently hope the Sen- 
ate will act to nullify a veto which came 
as a cruel blow to the unemployed of 
our Nation. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intend to 
give my support to the President’s veto of 
S. 575, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act Amendments of 1971. 

I concur with the reasons set forth by 
the President in his veto message. The 
President vetoed S. 575 because it con- 
tained the so-called accelerated public 
works program at a cost of $2 billion. I 
believe that this would be the wrong 
method for attacking the Nation’s un- 
employment problem. This program 
would create permanent federally sub- 
sidized jobs at low-paying salaries. Fur- 
thermore, the establishment of public 
works job-placement programs require 
long leadtime, thereby negating any 
immediate effect the program might have 
on current economic conditions. 

In addition, the public works plan is 
geared strictly toward an already in- 
filation-ridden construction industry. The 
program ’s narrow scope would have little 
effect on such unemployed categories as 
Vietnam veterans, who in many instances 
need training assistance, and the aero- 
space industry workers who would find 
little incentive for becoming involved in 
the program. 

Mr. President, I objected to the con- 
ference report on this bill because the 
House of Representatives had attached 
this public works program to the original 
proposal. I believed that the House over- 
stepped the boundaries of germaneness 
in taking this action, and I continue to 
hold the position that this body should 
not consider the accelerated public works 
program until the Senate holds full hear- 
ings on this matter. 

The Senate has approved the proper 
formula for public service employment 
by passing S. 31, the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971. I only supported this 
measure after the conference committee 
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had formulated a plan that is strictly 
transitional in nature and is geared to- 
ward a much broader group of potential 
jobholders. The bill is limited to 2 years 
and would only be triggered when the 
Nation’s unemployment rate reaches 4.5 
percent. Furthermore, I am pleased that 
the conferees were able to include a 
section in the bill making special con- 
sideration for returning Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

Mr. President, I have long been phil- 
osophically opposed to the idea of direct 
federally subsidized public service em- 
ployment. I only supported S. 31 because 
it has the potential to offer immediate 
assistance and will be terminated in 2 
years. However, I will continue to oppose 
measures that would create permanent 
cadres of subsidized individuals with little 
benefit to our economy except to pro- 
mote a sense of false security for the 
American people. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the 
accelerated public works program was 
added to S. 575 because smooth continu- 
ation of many public works projects and 
the implementation of many others is 
now jeopardized. These public works 
projects are vital to the many local com- 
munities affected by the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act and the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
Act which S. 575 would extend. I believe 
the President recognizes the need to ex- 
tend these two acts but was forced to 
veto the bill because of the inclusion of 
the accelerated public works provision. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
Senate will uphold the President’s ac- 
tion. Furthermore, I would hope that we 
are able to resume consideration of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
amendments in the near future and pass 
it without this costly and poorly con- 
ceived accelerated public works program. 
By taking this action, the Congress would 
be acting in the national interest. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act Amendments 
of 1971 is a good means of attacking the 
present stagnant economy resulting in 
high unemployment and meeting press- 
ing social and environmental needs. 

Today our economy is characterized by 
high unemployment and inflation. The 
American public has been promised that 
the economy will improve as soon as 
unemployment reaches a high enough 
rate. The economic policy followed today 
is based on the belief that inflation is 
caused, in part, by the maximum use 
of resources and that inflation could be 
abetted by increased unemployment and 
economic slack. I believe that this eco- 
nomic policy is not only socially unjust 
but also economically faulty. 

I believe that full employment and full 
production are the best way of combat- 
ing inflation. Economic history supports 
this belief. In the 1952-55 period the 
country had both high employment and 
substantial economic growth and yet 
prices remained relatively stable, aver- 
aging an annual increase of only .3 per- 
cent for consumer prices. Later, in the 
1956-58 recessionary period, there was 
slow economic growth, raising unem- 
ployment from 3.8 to 6.8 percent, and 
substantial price infiation, raising 10 
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times the average rate of the 1952-55 
period. 

Soon after he took office in 1969, Pres- 
ident Nixon announced that the United 
States would pursue a policy designed to 
halt inflation by cutting back Govern- 
ment spending and raising interest rates. 
I question the wisdom of such a course 
of action when so many prices are ad- 
ministered rather than allowed to fluc- 
tuate in the free market. Instead, I be- 
lieve that President Nixon should have 
followed a policy encouraging the maxi- 
mum use of our resources. 

How is this to be done? I believe that 
there are several ways to stimulate the 
American economy. We should immedi- 
ately put into effect already enacted per- 
sonal income tax cuts. Also, we should 
implement a meaningful income policy 
to control inflation. Recently, Congress 
responded to the present intolerable 
levels of unemployment by passing the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 

Despite these measures more can be 
done. The accelerated public works pro- 
gram is a valid response to inadequate 
public works and high unemployment in 
certain areas and industries. Congress 
Should carry through its initiative and 
commitment by overriding President 
Nixon's veto. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1971 is designed to provide money for a 
backlog of public works projects. Esti- 
mates indicate that this act will create 
about 170,000 onsite construction jobs in 
an industry hard hit by unemployment. 
The total effect of this bill would be to 
create as many as 420,000 jobs. These jobs 
are not contrived but are jobs on public 
projects vital to the welfare of our 
Nation. 

The President believes that this bill 
will not work because of the long lead 
times required to get the projects under- 
way. What the President does not con- 
sider, though, is the backlog of projects 
already planned and ready, awaiting only 
funds. There are 3,000 applications for 
Federal approval of waste treatment 
plants, 800 applications for water and 
sewage plants, and 1,900 applications for 
hospitals. Many of these projects can be 
started right away. 

The President also says that this legis- 
lation will not solve the problems of some 
of the segments of the labor market. I 
agree that the direct effect of the bill may 
not encompass the entire economy. Yet, 
this legislation will help the economy. 
A Vietnam veteran may not be employed 
on & construction site but he may be em- 
ployed in a job created in a secondary 
industry. 

In his veto message President Nixon 
singles out the construction workers as 
a major contributary cause of inflation. 
That argument uses the construction 
worker as a scapegoat for our general 
economic problems. 

President Nixon vetoed this bill be- 
cause he believes that this bill might be 
environmentally damaging. This blil, 
however, is designed, in part, to meet the 
environmental needs of our communities. 

For these reasons, I urge that the veto 
of the Public Works Acceleration Amend- 
ments of 1971 be overridden. I believe 
that this bill is a good sound measure de- 
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signed to aid the economy, to provide jobs 
for unemployed citizens. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the effort being made today to over- 
ride the President’s veto of S. 575. This 
veto has dealt a tragic blow to the effort 
to revitalize our Nation's economy. 
Surely the country, by any measure, is in 
a serious recession. The President, by 
vetoing the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, S. 575, has continued to ignore the 
basic economic needs of the people. 

In Washington State, the actual unem- 
ployment rate is over 15 percent. Twenty- 
five thousand workers have exhausted 
extended unemployment compensation 
benefits in the first 6 months of 1971. 
Thirty-nine thousand five hundred 
workers have exhausted their regular un- 
employment compensation benefits in the 
first 4 months of 1971. For the first time 
in 30 years, serious hunger and majnutri- 
tion problems exist throughout Washing- 
ton State. An accelerated public works 
program is needed in Washington State 
today in order to begin economic recov- 
ery and I urge Members of the Senate to 
override this unwise veto. 

It means that the 256 accelerated pub- 
lic works projects in the State of Wash- 
ington, worth $715 million, which would 
have created 710,895 man-days of em- 
ployment in our State, will be delayed for 
years, unless this veto is overridden. 

This veto, if sustained, will mean the 
loss of 142,179 man-days of employment 
in the Seattle area alone. 

Mr. President, the 5,500,000 unem- 
ployed American working men and work- 
ing women are waiting to see if the 
Senate will have the courage to override 
this veto and I hope we will not let them 
down. 

EXPANDED JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the problem 
of unemployment is of concern to all 
Americans, and in response to this con- 
cern the President and the Congress have 
taken action to expand job opportunities. 
But because of the selective nature of 
unemployment, much of it related di- 
rectly or indirectly to industries adverse- 
ly affected by defense cutbacks, it has 
been difficult to devise a comprehensive 
approach to the problem, especially since 
a high percentage of the unemployed 
have professional or highly skilled back- 
grounds. 

EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT 


In an effort to put people to work in 
the shortest possible time, on Monday, 
President Nixon signed into law the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971, 
which provides authority to create 150,- 
000 to 200,000 public service jobs to bring 
men and women back into the labor 
force. 

HOUSE ACTION 


At the time the President announced 
he would sign the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act, he also announced his veto of 
S. 575, because one provision contained 
in that bill provided a $2 billion acceler- 
ated public works program. To under- 
stand the President’s reasons for this 
veto, it must be realized that when S. 575 
originated in the Senate Public Works 
Committee and when it was passed by 
the full Senate, it was designed only to 
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extend the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act and the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act. Unfortu- 
nately, the House of Representatives 
added the accelerated public works pro- 
gram, and the Senate was forced to ac- 
cept that provision in the Senate-House 
conference on the bill, At no time during 
the legislative process has there been 
adequate consideration of the lack of 
value of the accelerated public works ap- 
proach in expeditiously providing jobs 
for the unemployed. 
ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS NO SOLUTION 


The accelerated public works approach 
would not really solve our unemployment 
program. Certainly some communities 
would benefit from new waste treatment 
plants, water and sewer projects, school 
buildings and other construction proj- 
ects which they have not been able to 
fund under other Federal programs. But 
this approach would do nothing to help 
the unemployed aerospace technician in 
Wichita, Seattle, or southern California 
or other highly skilled workers who are 
the unique feature of this employment 
crisis. In addition, construction projects 
have long lead times, and past experience 
demonstrates such programs would not 
be fully effective for at least 18 months. 
The construction industry, which would 
be the major beneficiary of an accele- 
rated public works program, is showing 
considerable strength in today’s econ- 
omy, and we would be increasing the 
inflationary pressures on that industry 
by devoting additional funds to con- 
struction of public works projects. 

Earlier this year, the Economic Devel- 
opment Subcommittee of the Senate 
Public Works Committee held a series of 
hearings around the country as part of 
its review of Federal economic develop- 
ment programs. I presided over one hear- 
ing in Wichita, Kans., where we took 
testimony from unemployed aerospace 
technicians. I specifically asked whether 
an accelerated public works program 
would be an answer to their problems. 
The witnesses replied that it would not 
be an answer because they were not 
trained as construction workers. 

SUPPORT FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACT 


I want to emphasize that my objection 
is not to title II, the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, or 
to title IIT, the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965. The Economic 
Development Administration has been 
helpful to Kansas and title II, as 
amended, will be of even greater assist- 
ance to the rural areas of Kansas, which 
have been suffering from out-migration 
during the past 10 years. But the benefits 
of these programs could not offset the 
cost and ineffectiveness of the accele- 
rated public works program. Hopefully, 
the President’s veto will not be overrid- 
den and the Congress will act quickly to 
pass legislation containing the Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment Act and the Eco- 
nomic Development Act. 

A NATIONAL INCOMES POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
propose for prompt action an 11-point 
program headed by a national incomes 
policy to cool inflation, to build confidence 
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in the dollar, and to stimulate a grow- 
ing, balanced economy. 

As part of the national incomes policy, 
I call for a National Economics Sta- 
bilization Board—a wage-price-profits 
board to add extra strength to the pow- 
ers of Presidential persuasion to moder- 
ate excessive wage and price increases. I 
also call for the establishment of local 
and regional productivity councils to 
heip control the wage-price spiral. 

An anti-inflationary monetary and 
fiscal policy. 

Renewed authority to impose credit 
controls in an economic emergency. 

Establishment by the President of a 
National Economic Policy Council to 
maintain a continuous review of the 
domestic and international economy. 

Expanded retraining programs for the 
unemployed. 

Restoration of the Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Act by overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Implementation of the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. 

Restoration of the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit. 

Our economy is faltering badly. 

It does not produce jobs—it produces 
unemployment. 

It does not produce stability—it pro- 
duces inflation. 

And, despite all the signs, despite all 
the people out of work, despite advice 
from his own Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, despite the concerted 
judgment of three former chairmen of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
administration’s economic game plan re- 
mains the same—do nothing and may- 
be the problems will go away. 

But, the problems are real and they do 
not go away. 

Inflation has increased food cost about 
3 percent; housing is up 4.2 percent; 
transportation is up 6 percent; medical 
cost has increased 7 percent; clothing 
costs are up 3.9 percent, and recreation 
has increased 5.4 percent. 

The Consumer Price Index rose in May 
at an annual rate of 7.2 percent. 

Unemployment is increasing. Con- 
struction workers confront an unem- 
ployment rate of 11.2 percent. Among 
blacks, the jobless rate reached 10.5 per- 
cent—the highest since 1963. Some 17.3 
percent of those between ages of 16 and 
19 are out of work. Black teenage un- 
employment has reached 31.8 percent. 
Vietnam veterans face a similar no-job 
situation with 14.6 percent looking for 
work. 

Nationally, there is an unemployment 
rate of 5.6 percent. But, such a high 
level of unemployment actually hits 
many more people than the 5.5 million 
represented by that percentage. 

It hits the families of the unemployed. 

It means that about 3.5 million will be 
forced to work part time. It means that 
1.5 million skilled workers will be forced 
into lower paying jobs. 

And, it means that throughout the 
year about 17.5 million people will be 
without a job sometime during 1971. 

The administration’s regressive eco- 
nomic philosophy has no other conse- 
quences: Plant capacity is presently 25 
percent underused—further decreasing 
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production and increasing unemploy- 
ment. Interest rates are high, consumer 
spending is slow, and the national balance 
of payments continues to be unfavorable. 

I believe it is time to reverse this policy 
and adopt a plan of action that will re- 
store price stability while at the same 
time improving the rate of economic 
expansion. 

We can no longer continue with a high 
rate of unemployment, with high interest 
rates, with climbing inflation, and slug- 
gish economic growth. 

There is clear and strong evidence that 
we can no longer rely on monetary and 
budget controls as substitutes for a com- 
prehensive national incomes policy. 

We can and must reverse the trend 
that is producing the largest deficit since 
World War II, that does alarming dam- 
age to our balance of payments, and that 
provides no relief for inflation. 

We must have positive leadership from 
the highest levels of government. And we 
must have a program to match the lead- 
ership. 

I propose an 11-point program of ac- 
tion to cool inflation, to build confidence 
in the dollar, and to stimulate a growing, 
balanced economy: 

First, we must have a national incomes 
policy. Authorities from all points of the 
economic philosophic spectrum have 
called for an incomes policy. Most re- 
cently, Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns said in testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee: 

If we are to restore price stability with 
high employment in our economy, I see no 
immediate alternate to a cogent incomes 
policy. 


Second, as part of this incomes policy 
I call for the establishment cf a National 
Economics Stabilization Board—a wage 
price-profits board to add extra strength 
to the powers of presidential persuasion. 

This Board could conduct economic 
reviews, analysis, and evaluations and 
bring to bear the persuasive prestige and 
actions of the executive branch in order 
to moderate excessive wage and price in- 
creases. 

The Board could also make recommen- 
dations to the President concerning the 
authority Congress has already provided 
to temporarily freeze wages, prices, and 
profits. 

Third, we need to establish local and 
regional productivity councils, composed 
of management and labor to help imple- 
ment reasonable and economically sound 
wage, price, and profit policies. 

Fourth, we must have a monetary and 
fiscal policy that is anti-inflationary. 

Fifth, we should renew authority to 
impose credit controls but we should use 
them only in the case of a dire emer- 
gency. 

Sixth, the President should establish 
a National Economic Policy Council to 
maintain a continuous review of the 
economy, both domestic and interna- 
tional, and advise the President and 
Congress of changes and recommenda- 
tions in legislation and policy. 

This Council should contain the eco- 
nomic powers of the Government—the 
Director of Office of Management and 
Budget, the Commerce Secretary, the 
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Treasury Secretary, the Secretary of La- 
bor, the chairmen of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the top congressional 
leadership of both Houses. 

Seventh, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Economic Policy Council, the 
President should establish a National 
Economic Advisory Council, composed of 
representatives of labor, management, 
agriculture, and the consumer, to offer 
independent analysis on the state of the 
economy. 

Eighth, we should expand the retrain- 
ing programs for out of work skilled em- 
ployees—we should have additional pro- 
grams that reorient aerospace scientists 
for jobs in local government, in envi- 
ronmental control, in the building of 
new towns. 

Ninth, the Congress should override 
the President’s unnecessary and insensi- 
tive veto of the Accelerated Public Works 
Act. This legislation was a decisive ac- 
tion by Congress to expand job oppor- 
tunities. By his actions, the President 
has shown a callous disregard for the 
unemployed millions of this Nation. 

Tenth, the President should quickly 
sign and implement the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act of 1971—legislation to pro- 
vide some 200,000 public service jobs. 

Finally, we should restore the 7 per- 
cent investment tax credit. 

These 11 points can be a start toward 
economic recovery. 

They can give the psychological boost 
so necessary to an effective economic 
climate. 

And they can do more. 

They can provide the foundation for 
solid growth, for decreasing the rate of 
inflation, for increasing employment, 
and stimulating economic expansion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I just 
want to mention a few of the highlights 
we ought to consider in reaching a de- 
cision on this vital issue which we are 
facing at this time. 

Mr. President, the economic picture 
confronting the Nation today is harsh in 
the extreme. No matter how many plati- 
tudes and press releases are used as band 
aids, the cancer beneath continues to 
fester and grow. Unemployment is rap- 
idly becoming a national scourge. 

We already have depression-size job- 
less figures among teenagers and in al- 
most all of our inner cities. 

We know that at least 5.5 million 
Americans are walking the streets with- 
out any work whatsoever. 

We know that men and women with 
doctor’s degrees are pumping gas and 
selling merchandise door to door. 

We know that approximately half a 
million returned veterans are without 
any work. 

We know that the Armed Forces of the 
Nation are discharging personnel at 
the staggering rate of 100,000 people 
monthly. 

We know that millions of college 
and high school graduates have spilled 
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out into the labor market, and have been 
totally unable to find any work, 

We know that the summer job situa- 
tion is an ongoing disaster. 

We know that several States now have 
jobless levels exceeding 10 percent, nota- 
bly Washington and Connecticut. 

We know that for every four people 
who are listed as unemployed, there is at 
least one other person who does not reg- 
ister on the rolls because he or she has 
given up the struggle as impossible. 

We know that those who have used up 
their jobless benefits—and they are 
growing daily—are a silent mass of 
misery. 

We know that basic industries, such as 
construction and steel, are turning into 
unemployment disaster areas, pulling 
other areas of the economy down with 
them. 

We know that 53 of the 150 largest 
metropolitan areas in the Nation are la- 
boring under the burden of 6 percent 
unemployment or worse. 

We know that bitterness and hatred 
are festering in the hearts of so many of 
these people who only seek a job. 

We also know that the Manpower 
Training Act of last year was vetoed by 
the President as an anti-inflationary 
measure. 

We also are aware of the fact that in- 
flation rages on unchecked. 

In light of all these facts, the veto of 
this measure we are considering today is 
hard to justify. 

Press releases telling the Nation that 
every day in every way we are getting 
better and better just will not wash. 

Muzzling the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the professionals at the Depart- 
ment of Labor is a fruitless exercise in 
futility. Cutting off their monthly press 
conference has only served to highlight 
the attempts at duplicity that have been 
employed. 

The time has come for straight talk 
and absolute honesty. The American 
people deserve no less. 

For this reason, as well as the fact 
that the cumulative information and 
facts are so damning, we should over- 
ride this veto. 

Mr. President, I sincerely urge Sena- 
tors to override the President’s veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
summary of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I think all of us are aware of the 
problems our country faces with respect 
to the economy, inflation, and unemploy- 
ment. But these things just did not hap- 
pen by chance. I quoted the statistics, 
which I will place in the Rrecorp, which 
show that inflation began about 1965, 
when this country plunged into an 
escalation of the war, and the rising mili- 
tary expenditures had to encourage infla- 
tion and provide nearly full employment. 

We have to be correct about this. Since 
President Nixon’s policy of withdrawal of 
troops from Vietnam, military expendi- 
tures have gone down from approximate- 
ly $30 billion a year to $15 or $16 billion. 
Men have come home to seek work. 
Military industries have been closed or 
their workers have been reduced. The 
aerospace industry has been reduced. I do 
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not think we want to go back to a war 
economy. I think we want to go forward 
with this program of getting out of the 
war economy, 

Everyone who is old enough recalls the 
problems we had after the end of other 
wars, These problems are difficult. But I 
do not think we can solve the problems 
of inflation and unemployment except by 
working on them together. We cannot ex- 
pend vast sums of money where the bene- 
fits may be doubtful and expect inflation 
to decrease. 

The statistics which I will place in the 
Record show that inflation has been re- 
duced somewhat this year and that the 
rate of unemployment has been at least 
stilled. 

The point I have made throughout 
this debate is simply that, while this is 
& bill which will give some employment, 
without question, we think there can be 
a better use of the funds and provide 
more jobs. 

With great respect, as I indicated a few 
moments ago, to the work of Congress in 
1962, the actual statistics show what the 
unemployment rolls were 2 years after 
that bill was enacted, and it was not un- 
til 24 months later, at the beginning of 
the expansion of the war, that unemploy- 
ment was reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

We on this side of the aisle have 
pledged ourselves, if this veto is sus- 
tained, to work for a better work bill, to 
work for one which will reach more 
quickly the neediest sections of the coun- 
try and the neediest people. I have some 
sorrow in the position we take today, but 
I think our position, under all these cir- 
cumstances, is one we can justify. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I rise to 
underscore in agreement the remark by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky to the effect that those of us 
on this side of the aisle will work for a 
better work bill if this veto is sustained. 

I would hope that the Economic Disas- 
ter Relief Act, patterned after the Natu- 
ral Disaster Relief Act, might be passed, 
to concentrate the available resources 
and assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in those areas of most critical un- 
employment in Washington, in Maine, in 
Connecticut, in the District of Columbia, 
in Michigan, and in other States of high 
unemployment, rather than all over the 
country. 

I would hope that such a proposal 
would provide for emergency supple- 
mental funds so that the local share in 
matching share programs might be 
waived in favor of a 100-percent Federal 
financing in certain cases. 

I would hope that such a proposal 
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would include an accelerated public 
works section, but that those accelerated 
public works provisions would have ap- 
plication in those areas of high and criti- 
cal unemployment. 

I would hope that there would be a 
provision dealing with loan guarantees to 
public and private corporations where 
there is an opportunity to create employ- 
ment, especially for white-collar and 
blue-collar employees, where it is difficult 
to find employment for these highly 
skilled people. 

I would hope that there would be an 
extension of unemployment benefits out 
of a 100-percent Federal funding for 
those areas where many people are about 
to exhaust their State unemployment 
benefits. 

I would hope that there would be emer- 
gency and rent payment assistance to 
people in these areas of critical and high 
unemployment. 

I would hope there would be a system 
of income maintenance loans, low inter- 
est subsidized loans, for not to exceed 1 
year, up to 75 percent of the income of 
those unemployed persons, so that they 
could continue some semblance of their 
standard of living. 

I would hope that there would be as- 
sistance for educational opportunity in 
the case of federally guaranteed scholar- 
ship loans so that the children of the 
unemployed could continue in their edu- 
cation. 

This is the sort of effort that should 
be concentrated in the areas of high un- 
employment, and we have a chance to 
do it only if we dispose of APW by sus- 
taining this veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr, President, do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico has yielded 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I must 
use a portion of this time in what might 
be called pleasantry; but it is not so in- 
tended. 

The Public Works Committee is fortu- 
nate in having men with the understand- 
ing and knowledge of legislation and the 
character and integrity of good men in 
the Senate such as Senator Cooper, Sen- 
ator Baker, and others. 

We have attempted always to bring 
to this body measures that are well con- 
sidered. Once again, today, in this de- 
bate, they have kept the matter at that 
level, discussing the issues, not allowing 
the subject matter in anywise to shift 
from the facts as they see them. 

I do not believe it is inflationary in 
any sense to take the unemployed off 
welfare rolls and place them in gainful 
employment that develops needed proj- 
ects in the United States. 

The Senator from New York, for whom 
I have a very high regard, helped to 
fashion 150,000 jobs under the public 
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service program, and I joined him in that 
effort. This program would give us not 
only 150,000 jobs; it would give us 200,- 
000-plus jobs. They would not be the 
type of public service jobs created in 
that bill; although I am in agreement 
with that legislation. These jobs would 
put men to work—skilled and unskilled 
workers—constructing water and sew- 
age treatment plants, hospitals, and 
other projects which are needed in the 
United States during this period of high 
unemployment. 

I cannot believe that the Senate will 
fail to override the veto this afternoon. 
But if that is the result, we shall look 
at an earlier rollcall vote in which the 
Senate, by a substantial majority, said 
that this is a necessary program. I trust 
that the two-thirds of Senators present 
and voting will give us this legislative 
tool, a part of the package to give people 
jobs and to construct worthy projects 
and to strengthen the economy of Amer- 
ica and restore the faith of our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, and in accordance with the pre- 
vious order, the Senate will now proceed 
to vote on the question, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Under the Constitution, the yeas and 
nays are mandatory. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. What will the vote be 
if we vote to sustain the veto, nay? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A yea 
vote is to override; a nay vote is to sus- 
tain. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) and the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) would vote “yea”. 

On this vote, the Senators from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH) and Missouri (Mr. SYM- 
INGTON) are paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND). 
If present and voting, the Senators from 
Idaho and Missouri would both vote 
“yea” and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpr) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) would 
each vote “nay.” 


On this vote, the Senator from South 
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Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH). If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Idaho would each vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 57, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 138 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NAYS—36 


Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Javits Tower 
Jordan, Idaho Young 


NOT VOTING—7 


Hatfield Thurmond 
Mundt 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrelil 
Gravel 
Gurney 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Steyenson 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cook 
Cooper 


Mathias 
Miller 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Roth 
Scott 
Smith 
Taft 


Brooke 
Church 
Harris Symington 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). On this vote the yeas are 57 
and the nays are 36. Two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting not having 
vote in the affirmative, on reconsidera- 
tion, the bill fails of passage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
vote on the overriding of the President’s 
veto of the Accelerated Public Works 
Act demonstrates the division of opinion 
in the Senate on how best the Govern- 
ment should proceed in meeting the ur- 
gent economic problems confronting the 
Nation. 

I wish to pay particular commendation 
to the junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya) for the outstanding con- 
tribution he made in leading the debate 
on this issue and to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper), the ranking member of the 
Public Works Committee, for his contri- 
bution to the dialog. As always, the 
chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) should be commended for his 
leadership and contribution. 

Again I wish to thank the Senate as a 
whole for the cooperation it has given 
the joint leadership in expediting this 
measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I voted to 
sustain the President’s veto of the Ap- 
palachian accelerated public works bill. 

While I am deeply concerned with the 
level of unemployment in the country, 
S. 575 deals with the job problem in the 
wrong way. 
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Had it passed, it would have increased 
inflation, raised costs in the construc- 
tion industry, and cost an average of 
$20,000 per job created. 

I supported the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971, a law which by con- 
trast will provide 150,000-200,000 new 
public service jobs favoring returning 
veterans and unskilled teenagers. 

The President and congressional lead- 
ers have assured me that the Appalachian 
program, included in the bill, will be 
brought up separately for extension in 
the immediate future. I have long sup- 
ported that plan and welcome the Pres- 
dent’s concern for its continuation. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Pursuant to the previous order, 
the Chair lays before the Senate S. 934, 
which the clerk will state. 

“The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 934) to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to expand and 
improve our Nation's resources for the train- 
ing of physicians, dentists, optometrists, 


pharmacists, podiatrists, veterinarians, and 
professional public health personnel, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1971”. 


TITLE I—HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 

“Part A—HEALTH MANPOWER RESEARCH, AND 

LIBRARY FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 

ANCE 

Sec. 101. Part A of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“Part A—HEALTH MANPOWER RESEARCH, AND 
LIBRARY FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 701. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $225,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $250,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $275,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $300,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, to be available for 
grants to assist in the construction of teach- 
ing facilities (including interim facilities), 
facilities for advanced or continuing educa- 
tion, medical library facilities, or facilities 
for the conduct of research in the sciences 
related to health. Sums appropriated for con- 
struction grants for any fiscal year shall re- 
main available for obligation until expended. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 702. (a) For the purposes of this 
part, the term ‘construction’, when used with 
respect to any project, includes the construc- 
tion of new buildings, and the acquisition, 
expansion, remodeling, renovation, rehabili- 
tation, and alteration of existing buildings, 
and equipping new and existing buildings 
(whether or not expanded, remodeled, ren- 
ovated, rehabilitated; or altered) including, 
in the case of medical libraries, provision of 
automatic data processing equipment but not 
books, pamphlets, or related material; and 
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the term ‘cost of construction’ includes 
architect's fees in connection with any con- 
struction as well as the cost of the acquisi- 
tion of land, but does not include the cost 
of construction of so much of any facility 
as is used or is to be used for sectarian in- 
struction or as a place for religious worship. 

“(b) For the purposes of this part, the 
term ‘teaching facilities’ means areas dedi- 
cated for use by students, faculty, admin- 
istrative, or maintenance personnel for clini- 
cal purposes, research activities, libraries, 
classrooms, Offices, auditoriums, dining areas, 
student activities, or other related purposes 
necessary for, and appropriate to, the con- 
duct of comprehensive programs of educa- 
tion, but does not include off-site improve- 
ments or living quarters. 

“(c) For the purposes of this part and 
part E, the term ‘nonprofit’, as applied to 
any agency, organization, or institution, or 
combination thereof, means an agency, or - 
ganization, or institution, or combination 
thereof, which is owned or operated by one 
or more corporations or associations, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, and a ‘combina- 
tion’ of agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions means a consortium or other coopera- 
tive arrangements between or among such 
agencies, organizations, or institutions. 

“(d) For the purposes of this part, the 
term ‘sciences. related to health’ includes 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, pharmacy, 
optometry, veterinary medicine, podiatry, and 
public health, and fundamental and applied 
sciences when related thereto. 

“(e) For the purposes of this part, the 
terms ‘affiliated hospital’ or ‘outpatient fa- 
cility’ means a hospital or outpatient facility 
as defined in section 645, which is not owned 
by, but is affiliated (to the extent and in the 
manner determined in accordance with regu- 
lations) with, any school, agency, organiza- 
tion, or institution, or combination thereof, 
which meets the eligibility conditions for as- 
sistance under this part. 

“(f) For the purposes of this part, part 
E, and part F, the terms ‘school of medi- 
cine’, ‘school of dentistry’, ‘school of osteo- 
pathy’, ‘school of pharmacy’, ‘school of 
optometry’, ‘school of podiatry’, ‘school of 
veterinary medicine’, and ‘school of public 
health’ mean a school which provides train- 
ing leading, respectively, to a degree of doc- 
tor of medicine, a degree of doctor of dentis- 
try or an equivalent degree, a degree of doc- 
tor of osteopathy, a degree of bachelor of 
science in pharmacy or an equivalent degree, 
a degree of doctor of optometry or an equiv- 
alent degree, a degree of doctor of podiatry 
or an equivalent degree, a degree of doctor 
of veterinary medicine or an equivalent de- 
gree, and a graduate degree in public health, 
and including advanced training related to 
such training provided by any such school, 

“(g) For the purposes of this part, the 
term ‘interim facilities’ means teaching facil- 
ities designed to provide teaching space on 
a short-term (less than ten years) basis 
while facilities of a more permanent nature 
are being planned and constructed. 

“(h) For the purposes of this part, the 
term ‘medical library’ means a library related 
to the sciences related to health. 


“AUTHORITY TO MAKE CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


“Sec. 703. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants with respect to the cost of 
construction of projects for public or non- 
profit private— 

“(1) schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
veterinary medicine, or public health, or 
combinations thereof, which are accredited 
by a recognized body or bodies approved for 
such purpose by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, or which provide reasonable assur- 
ance that the applicable accreditation stand- 
ards will be met within a reasonable time, 
and which provide a program of education 
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leading to the first professional degree in 
such discipline; 

“(2) agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, which the 
Secretary determines need teaching facilities 
for the support of any health-personnel 
educational program; 

“(3) agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, which are 
determined by the Secretary to be competent 
to engage in the type of health research for 
which a facility is to be constructed; and 

“(4) affiliated hospitals and outpatient 
facilities with applications which are ap- 
proved by the health professions schools, 
agencies, organizations, or institutions with 
which such hospitals are affiliated and which 
otherwise comply with the requirements of 
this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR LOAN GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 704. In order to assist nonprofit 
private schools, agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and combinations thereof, 
specified in section 703, to carry out needed 
projects which have been approved under 
this section for the construction of such 
facilities as are specified in section 701, the 
Secretary, during the period beginning July 
1, 1971, and ending with the close of June 30, 
1976, may guarantee in Accordance with this 
section, to non-Federal lenders making loans 
to such schools, agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and combinations thereof, for 
such projects, payment when due of the 
principal of and interest on loans for con- 
struction of the projects. The Secretary is 
also authorized to make commitments, on 
behalf of the United States, to make such 
guarantees prior to the making of such loans. 
No such loan guarantee may, except under 
such special circumstances and under such 
conditions as are prescribed by regulations, 
apply to any amount which, when added to 
any grant under this or any other law of 
the United States, exceeds 90 per centum 
of the cost of construction of the project; 
nor may any such guarantee apply to more 
than 90 per centum of the loss of principal 
of and interest on the loan. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR PAYMENT OF INTEREST 
SUBSIDY 


“Sec. 705. In order to assist nonprofit 
private schools, agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and combinations. thereof, 
specified in section 703, to carry out needed 
projects for the construction of facilities 
specified in section 701, the Secretary, during 
the period beginning July 1, 1971, and end- 
ing with the close of June 30, 1976, may pay, 
to the holder of any loan guaranteed under 
séction 704, or any loan which would be 
eligible for such guarantee but for section 
706(a) (8), for and on behalf of such school, 
agency, organization, or institution, or com- 
bination thereof, amounts sufficient to 
reduce by not to exceed 3 per centum per 
annum the net effective interest rate other- 
wise payable on such loan. 


“APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 706. (a) The Secretary may from 
time to time set dates (not earlier than the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which as- 
sistance under this section is sought) by 
which an application therefor must be filed, 
except that no such application may be ap- 
proved unless ít is submitted to the Secretary 
prior to July 1, 1976. Assistance applied for 
under this section may be provided only if 
the application therefor is approved by the 
Secretary upon his determination that— 

“(1) the applicant is among the schools, 
agencies, organizations, or institutions. or 
combinations thereof, which are eligible for 
the assistance applied for; 

"(2) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by reasonable assurances that (A) for 
not less than twenty years after completion 
of construction (or such shorter period as 
the Secretary may specify in the case of an 
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interim facility), the facility will be used 
for the purposes for which it is to be con- 
structed, and will not be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place for religious wor- 
ship, (B) sufficient funds will be available 
to meet the non-Federal share of the cost 
of constructing the facility, and (C) sufi- 
cient funds will be available, when construc- 
tion is completed, for effective use of the fa- 
cility for the time specified in clause (A) 
for the purpose for which it is being con- 
structed; 

“(3) the plans and specifications are in 
accordance with regulations relating to min- 
imum standards of construction and equip- 
ment; 

“(4) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any la- 
borer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor in the performance 
of work on the construction of the facility 
will be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Ba- 
con Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—-276a5) ; 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this paragraph, the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, cs 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c) ; 

(5) in the case of an application for as- 
sistance under this part in the construction 
of a facility intended, at least in part, for 
the provision of health services, an oppor- 
tunity has been provided for comment on 
the project by (A) the State comprehensive 
health planning agency (designated by the 
State as required by section 314(a)(2)(A), 
and (B) the public or nonprofit private agen- 
cy or organization responsible for the plan 
or plans referred to in section 314(b) and 
covering the area in which such project is 
to be located or if there is no such agency, 
such other public or nonprofit private agen- 
cy or organization (if any) as performs, as 
determined in accordance with criteria of 
the Secretary, similar functions; 

“(6) the application contains adequate as- 
surances that the applicant will keep such 
records, and afford such access thereto, and 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require; 

“(7) in the case of an application for a 
loan guarantee or Interest subsidy payment, 
the terms, conditions, security (if any), any 
schedule and amount of repayments with re- 
spect to the loan are sufficient to protect the 
financial interest of the United States and 
are otherwise reasonable, including a deter- 
mination that the rate of interest does not 
exceed such per centum per annum on the 
principal obligation outstanding as the Sec- 
retary determines to be reasonable, taking 
into account the range of interest rates pre- 
vailing in the private market for similar loans 
and the risks assumed by the United States; 
and 

“(8) in the case of an application for a 
loan guarantee, the loan would not be avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions 
without the guarantee under this section. 

“(b) Within such aggregate monetary limit 
as the Secretary may prescribe, applications 
which (solely by reason of the inability of the 
applicants to give the assurance required by 
subsection (a)(2)(B)) fail to meet the re- 
quirements for approval set forth in this sub- 
section may be approved upon condition that 
the applicants give the assurance required 
by subsection (a) (2)(B) within a reasonable 
time and upon such other reasonable terms 
and conditions as are prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“AMOUNT OF GRANT; PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 707. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amount of any grant un- 
der this part shall not exceed 75 per centum 
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of the necessary cost of construction of the 
project with respect to which the grant is 
sought. 

(2) The Secretary may, when he deter- 
mines that unusual circumstances make nec- 
essary a grant exceeding 75 per centum of 
the necessary cost of construction of the 
project with respect to which the grant is 
sought, make a grant exceeding 75 per cen- 
tum (but not 85 per centum) of the cost of 
construction of the project with respect to 
which the grant is sought. 

“(b) In determining the amount of any 
grant under this part, there shall be excluded 
from the cost of construction an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) the amount of any 
other Federal grant which the applicant has 
obtained, or is assured of obtaining, with re- 
spect to the construction of any project which 
is to be financed in part by a grant under this 
part, and (2) the amount of any non-Federal 
funds required to be expended as a condition 
of such other Federal grant. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (d), upon approval of any applica- 
tion for a grant under this part, the Secre- 
tary may reserve from any appropriation 
therefor the amount of such grant as deter- 
mined pursuant to the preceding provisions 
of this section; and the amount so reserved 
may be paid in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, and in’ such installments con- 
sistent with construction progress, as the 
Secretary may determine. The Secretary's 
reservation of any amount under this sub- 
section may be amended by him either upon 
approval of an amendment of the application 
or upon revision of the estimated cost of con- 
struction of the facility. Amendment of an 
approved application shall be subject to ap- 
proyal in the same manner as an original 
application. 

“(d) (1) Upon award of a grant under this 
part during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, or during either of the next two fiscal 
years, under any application for such grant 
pursuant to this part, the Secretary shall 
enter into an agreement for the full amount 
of such grant and shall estimate the period 
which will be required for completion of 
construction of the project with respect to 
which such grant is awarded. 

“(2) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year in which the grant 
with respect to such project is awarded, he 
shall in the fiscal year in which such grant 
is awarded, reserve (from any appropriation 
available for grants under this part for such 
fiscal year) an amount equal to 100 per cen- 
tum of such grant. 

“(3) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which the grant with respect to such 
project is awarded, he shall— 

(A) in the fiscal year in which such grant 
is awarded, reserve (from funds appropriated 
for grants under this part for such fiscal 
year) an amount equal to 50 per centum of 
such grant; and 

“(B) in the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which such grant is awarded, reserve 
(from funds appropriated for grants under 
this part for such fiscal year, and subject to 
the appropriation of such funds) an amount 
equal to so much of such grant as has not 
been reserved under clause (A). 

“(4) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will not be com- 
pleted until after the fiscal year following the 
fiscal year in which the grant with respect to 
such project is awarded, he shall— 

“(A) in the fiscal year in which such grant 
is awarded, reserve (from funds appropriated 
for grants under this part for such fiscal 
year) an amount equal to 3344 per centum 
of such grant; 

“(B) in the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which such grant is awarded, reserve 
(from funds appropriated for grants under 
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this part for such fiscal year, and subject to 
the appropriation of such funds) an amount 
equal to 50 per centum of so much of such 
grant as has not been reserved under clause 
(A), and 

“(C) in the second fiscal year following the 
fiscal year in which such grant is awarded, 
reserve (from funds appropriated for grants 
under this part for such fiscal year, and sub- 
ject to the appropriation of such funds) an 
amount equal to so much of such grant as 
has not been reserved under clauses (A) and 
(B). 

“(5) The Secretary, in reserving amounts 
for grants under this section from funds ap- 
propriated therefor for any fiscal year, shall 
first reserve amounts for grants with respect 
to which amounts have (in accordance with 
the preceding provisions of this subsection) 
been reserved from funds appropriated there- 
for in a preceding fiscal year. 


“RECAPTURE OF ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 708. (a) If, within twenty years (or 
the shorter period specified by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 706(a) (2), in the case of 
construction of interim facilities) after com- 
pletion of any construction for which a 
grant has been paid under this part— 

“(1) the applicant or other owner of the 
facility shall cease to be an eligible school, 
agency, organization, or institution, or com- 
bination thereof, under this part, or 

“(2) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the purposes for which it was constructed 
(unless the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations, that there is good 
cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner from the obligation to do so), or 

“(3) the facility is used for sectarian in- 
struction or as a place for religious worship, 
the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility the amount bearing the same 
ratio to the then value (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the United States district court for the 
district in which such facility is situated) 
of the facility, as the amount of the Federal 
participation bore to the cost of construc- 
tion of such facility. 

“(b)(1) The United States shall be entitled 
to recover from the applicant for a loan 
guarantee under this part the amount of 
any payment made pursuant to such guar- 
antee, unless the Secretary for good cause 
waives such right of recovery, and, upon 
making any such payment, the United States 
shall be subrogated to all the rights of the 
recipient of the payments with respect to 
which the guarantee was made. 

“(2) To the extent permitted by para- 
graph (3), any terms and conditions appli- 
cable to a loan guarantee under this part 
may be modified by the Secretary to the ex- 
tent he determines it to be consistent with 
the financial interest of the United States, 

“(3) Any loan guarantee made by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this part shall be incon- 
testable in the hands of an applicant on 
whose behalf such guarantee Is made, and 
as to any person who makes or contracts to 
make a loan to such applicant in reliance 
thereon, except for fraud or misreprésenta- 
tion on the part of such applicant or such 
other person. 


“LIMITATIONS ON GUARANTEED LOANS 


“Sec, 709. (a) The cumulative total of the 
principal of the loans outstanding at any 
time with respect to which guarantees have 
been issued under this part may not exceed 
such Iimitations: as may be specified in ap- 
propriation Acts. 

“(b) In any fiscal year no loan guarantee 
may be made and no agreement to make 
interest subsidy payments may be entered 
into under this part if the making of such 
guarantee or the entering into of such 
agreement would cause the cumulative to- 
tal of— 

“(1) the principal of the loans guaran- 
teed under this part in such fiscal year, and 
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“(2) the principal of the loans for which 
no guarantee has been made and with respect 
to which an agreement to make interest sub- 
sidy payments under this part is entered into 
in such fiscal year, 
to exceed the amount of grant funds obli- 
gated under this part in such fiscal year; ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not apply if 
the amount of grant funds obligated under 
this part in such fiscal year equals the sums 
appropriated for such fiscal year for con- 
struction grants. 


“LOAN GUARANTEE AND INTEREST SUBSIDY FUND 


“Sec. 710. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury a loan guarantee and interest 
subsidy fund (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary without fiscal year limi- 
tation, in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation Acts, (1) 
to enable him to discharge his responsibili- 
ties under guarantees issued by him under 
this part, and (2) for payment of interest au- 
thorized by section 704. There are authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time such 
amounts as may be necessary to provide the 
sums required for the fund; except that the 
amount appropriated for interest subsidy 
payments may not exceed $8,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $16,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $24,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, $32,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and $40,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976. There shall be de- 
posited in the fund amounts received by the 
Secretary or other property or assets derived 
by him from his operations under this sec- 
tion, including any money derived from the 
sale of assets. 

“(b) If any time the sums in the fund are 
insufficient (1) to enable the Secretary to dis- 
charge his responsibilities under guarantees 
issued by him under this part or (2) to make 
payments of interest authorized by section 
704, he is authorized to issue to the Secretary 
of the Treasury notes or other obligations in 
such forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions, as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but only tn-such amounts as may 
be specified from time to time in appropria- 
tion Acts. Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities dur- 
ing the month preceding the issuance of the 
notes or other obligations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase any hotes and other obligations is- 
sued hereunder and for that purpose he is 
authorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which the 
securities may be issued under that Act, as 
amended; afte extended to include any pur- 
chase of such notes and obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may at any time 
sell any of the notes or other obligations 
acquired by him under this subsection. All re- 
demptions, purchases, and sales by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of such notes or other 
obligations shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. Sums bor- 
rowed under this paragraph shall be deposited 
in the fund and redemption of such notes 
and obligations shall be made by the Secre- 
tary from such funds. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 711, The Secretary is authorized to 
provide technical assistance (1) to appli- 
cants under this part and other public or 
nonprofit private schools, agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, and combinations 
thereof, in designing and planning the con- 
struction of any facility for which financial 
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assistance may be provided under this part, 
and (2) to State or interstate planning agen- 
cies established to plan programs for reliev- 
ing shortages of training capacity for health 
personnel,” 


PART B—STUDENT LOANS 
AMENDMENTS TO THE PUBLIC SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 741 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 294a) is 
amended in subsection (a) by striking out 
“$2,500" and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,- 
500". 

(b) Section 742(a) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“SEC. 742. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary to carry 
out this part $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $65,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $70,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $75,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $80,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976. There are further author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Secretary such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1977, and each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years as may be necessary to enable students 
who have received a loan under this part 
for any academic year ending before July 1, 
1976, to continue or complete their educa- 
tion. Sums appropriated under this section 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, or 
any subsequent year shall be available to 
the Secretary (1) for payments into the fund 
established by section 744(d), (2) for mak- 
ing Federal capital contributions into loan 
funds under this part, and (3) for trans- 
fers pursuant to section 746.” 

(c) Subsection 741(f) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “optometry” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “optometry, phar- 
macy, podiatry, veterinary medicine”, by 
Striking out “optometrist” each time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “optome- 
trists, pharmacists, podiatrists, veterinari- 
ans” and by striking out “or optometrist” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘optometrist, 
pharmacist, podiatrist, or veterinarian”. 

(d) Section 743 of such Act is amended 
by striking out 1975" each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘1979"' 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 741 of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting "(1)" immediately after 
“(ay and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following hew paragraph: 

“(2) Upon application by a person who 
received, and is under an obligation to re- 
pay, any such loan, the Secretary shall under- 
take to cancel (without Hability to the ap- 
plicant) all or any part of such loan, and any 
interest or portion thereof outstanding there- 
on, upon his determination, pursuant to reg- 
ulations of the Secretary establishing criteria 
therefor, that the applicant— 

(A) fatied to complete stich studies lead- 
ing to his first professional degree; 

“(B) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

"“(C) is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family as those terms may be defined 
by such regulations; and 

“(D) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, the study of med- 
icine, osteopathy, dentistry, optometry, podi- 
atry, veterinary medicine, or pharmacy, with- 
in two years following the date upon which 
he terminated such studies.” 

(f) Subsection (f) of section 741 of the 
Public Health Service Act (as amended by 
subsection (c) of this section) is further 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“ty, 

(2) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) 
thereof as clauses (A) and (B); and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing hew paragraph: 

“(2)(A) If any person who, after June 30, 
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1971, obtained one or more loans from a 
loan fund established under this part (i) 
engages in the practice of general, family, 
internal, or pediatric medicine, or, if the 
Secretary by regulation shall so provide, in 
the practice of any other aspect of medicine, 
osteopathy, or dentistry or in the practice 
of pharmacy, podiatry, optometry, or veter- 
inary medicine, and (il) does so in an area 
designated by the Secretary as a medically 
underserved area, then $5,000 or 50 per cen- 
tum (whichever is greater) of the total of 
such loan or loans to any such persons, plus 
accrued interest thereon, which is unpaid 
as of the date that such practice begins shall 
be canceled thereafter by the Secretary for 
each completed year of such practice. The 
Secretary shall make the designations of 
areas under the preceding sentence only 
after providing an opportunity for com- 
ment thereon to (tii) the appropriate State 
comprehensive health planning agency or 
agencies (designated by the State or States 
as required by section 314(a)(2)(A)), and 
(iv) the local area health planning agency 
responsible for the plan or plans referred 
in section 314(b) for the area involved or, 
if there is no such agency, such other public 
or nonprofit private agency or organization 
(if any) as performs, as determined in ac- 
cordance with criteria of the Secretary, sim- 
ilar functions. 

“(B) The Secretary shall, on or before the 
due date thereof, cancel any loan or loan 
installment which may fall due within any 
year for which the borrower, at the comple- 
tion thereof, would be eligible to have such 
loan or installment canceled as provided in 
this paragraph, upon the declaration of such 
borrower, at such times and in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe (and sup- 
ported by such other evidence as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require), that the bor- 
rower is then engaged as described by sub- 
paragraph (A), and that he will continue to 
be so engaged for the period required (in the 
absence of this subparagraph) to entitle him 
to receive the cancellation of payments pro- 
vided by this paragraph for such year. A bor- 
rower who fails to become eligible for the 
cancellation of payments: provided by sub- 
paragraph (A) for such year shall be liable to 
reimburse the Secretary for any payments 
canceled pursuant to this subparagraph.” 


AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
TO PROVIDE FEDERALLY INSURED LOANS TO 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 


Sec. 103. (a) Subsection (b) of section 423 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (limit- 
ing the issuance of Federal loan insurance 
certificates in States where the Commissioner 
of Education determines that all eligible 
educational institutions have access to non- 
Federal loan insttrrance programs) is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
subsection and inserting ‘', or" in lieu thereof, 
and by adding thereafter the folowing; 

“(3) for insurance of a loan made to a 
health professions student, without regard to 
any determination made pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(b) (1) Section 435 of such Act is‘amended 
by adding at the end: thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) The term ‘health professions student’ 
means a student pursuing a full-time course 
of study, at an institution of higher educa- 
tion, leading to a degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, doctor of dentistry or an equivalent 
degree, doctor of osteopathy, bachelor of sci- 
ence in pharmacy or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of podiatry, doctor of optometry or an 
equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary med- 
icine or an equivalent degree.” 

(2)(A) Such section is further amended 
by inserting at the end of subsection (b) 
thereof the following: “The term ‘institu- 
tion of higher education’ means, also, a pub- 
lic or nonprofit private school of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, pharmacy, podiatry, 
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optometry or veterinary medicine which is 
accredited as provided in section 703(1), 
section 774(b) (2), or section 84c(f) of the 
Public Health Service Act, or subsection (f) 
of this section.” 


AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION ACT TO 
PROVIDE INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS 
OF INDIVIDUAL INSURED LOANS TO HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 


Sec. 104. (a) Subsection (a) of section 425 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (limit- 
ing the size of individual federally insured 
loans) is amended by inserting “(other than 
a health professions student)" after “stu- 
dent” where it appears in the first and sec- 
ond sentences of such subsection; by insert- 
ing "(1)" after “(a)”; and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The total of the loans made to a 
health professions student In any academic 
year or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commission) which may be 
covered by Federal loan insurance under 
this part may not exceed $3,500. Amounts 
so covered shall be included in computing the 
aggregate insured unpaid principal amount 
of insured loans to a student for purposes 
of the preceding paragraph, but the limita- 
tion upon such aggregate imposed by that 
paragraph shall not apply to a health pro- 
fessions student.” 

(b) Clause (A) of section 428(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended (1) by inserting after 
“loans to any individual student” the follow- 
ing: “(other than a health professions stu- 
dent), and not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$3,500 in loans to any individual health 
professions student"; (2) by inserting after 
“Insured loans made to any student" the fol- 
lowing: “(other than a health professions 
student)"; and (3) by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
"in the computation of which there shall be 
included any amount loaned to such student 
while he was a health professions student”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT TO 
PROVIDE FOR EXTENSION OF REPAYMENT 
PERIOD FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 


Sec. 105. (a) Clause (B) of section 427 
(a) (2) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended (1) by inserting after “nor more 
than ten years” the following: “(or, in the 
case of a healthy professions student, may not 
exceed twenty years)"; and (2) by inserting 
after “the period of the loan may not ex- 
ceed fifteen years" the following: “(or, in the 
case of a health professions student, may 
not exceed twenty-five years)”. 

(b) (1) Clause (B) of section 428(b) (1) of 
such Act is amended by inserting after “at 
least six academic years of study” the fol- 
lowing: “(and at least four additional aca- 
demic years of study by any such student as 
a health professions student)". 

(2) Clause (D) of such section is amended 
by inserting after “nor more than ten years” 
the following: “(or, in the case of a health 
professions student, nor more than twenty 
years)”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
TO PROVIDE FOR DEFERRAL OF REPAYMENT 
DURING PERIODS OF ADVANCED HEALTH 
TRAINING 


Sec. 106. (a) Clause (C) of section 427(a) 
(2) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “or” before “(iv)”, 
and by inserting after “1964,"" the following: 
“or (v) not in excess of five years, with re- 
spect to loans made to health professions 
students, of advanced professional training 
in health, including internships and resi- 
dences,”’. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 428(b) of 
such Act is amedned (1) by striking out 
“and” at the end of clause (J) thereof, (2) 
by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (K) and inserting “; and” in lieu 
thereof, and (3) by adding at the end of 
such paragraph the following new clause: 
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“(L) provides, with respect to loans to 
health professions students, that periodic 
installments of principal need not be paid, 
but interest shall accrue and be paid, dur- 
ing period, not in excess of five years, of ad- 
vanced professional training in health, in- 
cluding internships and residences.” 

(c) Paragraph (A) of section 428(a) (2) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “(b) 
(1)(L) or subsection” after “described in 
subsection". 


AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION ACT TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAY- 
MENT OBLIGATION OF STUDENTS OF DESIG- 
NATED HEALTH PROFESSIONS WHO PROVIDE 
PRIMARY CARE OR OTHERWISE PRACTICE IN 
MEDICALLY UNDERSERVED AREAS 


Sec. 107. (a) Part B of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
STUDENTS OF DESIGNATED HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS WHO PROVIDE PRIMARY CARE OR OTH- 
ERWISE PRACTICE IN MEDICALLY UNDERSERVED 
AREAS 


“Sec. 438. (a) If any person who, after June 
30, 1971, received a loan or loans as a health 
professions student insured under this part 
(1) engages in the practice of general, fam- 
ily, internal, or pediatric medicine, or, if 
the Secretary by regulation shall so provide, 
in the practice of any other aspect of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, or dentistry or in the prac- 
tice of pharmacy, podiatry, optometry, or 
veterinary medicine, and (2) does so in an 
area designated by the Secretary as a medi- 
cally underserved area, then $5,000 or 50 per 
centum (whichever is greater) of the total 
of such loan or loans to any such person, 
plus accrued interest thereon, which is un- 
paid as of the date that such practice begins 
shall be paid thereafter by the Commissioner 
for each completed year of such practice. The 
Secretary shall make the designations of 
areas under the preceding sentence only af- 
ter providing an opportunity for comment 
thereon to (A) the appropriate State compre- 
hensive health planning agency or agencies 
(designated by the State or States as re- 
quired by section 314(a) (2) (A) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act), and (B) the local 
area health planning agency responsible for 
the plan or plans referred to in section 3144 
(b) of such Act for the area involved or, if 
there is no such agency, such other public or 
nonprofit private agency or organization (if 
any) as performs, as determined In accord- 
ance with criteria of the Secretary, similar 
functions. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall, on or be- 
fore the due date thereof, pay any loan or 
loan installment which may fall due within 
any year for which the borrower, at the com- 
pletion thereof, would be eligible to have 
such loan or installment paid as provided in 
this section, upon the declaration of such 
borrower, at such times in such manner as 
the Commissioner may prescribe (and sup- 
ported by such other evidence as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require), that the 
borrower is then engaged as described by 
subsection (a), and that he will continue to 
be so engaged for the period required (in the 
absence of this subsection) to entitle him 
to have made the payments provided by 
this section for such year. A borrower who 
fails to become eligible to have made the 
payments provided by subsection (a) for 
such year shall be Hable to reimburse the 
Commissioner for any payments made pursu- 
ant to this subsection.” 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b) of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and section 
438” after “section 437”. 

(c)(1) Clause (E) of section 427(a) (2) 
of such Act is amended (A) by striking out 
“portion of the interest on the note which 
is payable by the Commissioner" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “portion of the princi- 
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pal or interest on the note which is payable 
by the Commissioner”; and (B) by insert- 
ing before the comma at the end of the 
clause “or section 438”. 

(2) Clause (B) of section 428(b) (2) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “for the 
purpose of section 437" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for the purpose of section 437 or 
section 438”. 


AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION ACT TO 
PROVIDE FOR FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF RE- 
PAYMENT OBLIGATION OF HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS STUDENTS IN EXCEPTIONAL NEED 
WHO ARE UNABLE TO COMPLETE THEIR 
STUDIES 


Sec. 108. (a) Part B of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
by the foregoing provisions of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS IN EX- 
CEPTIONAL NEED WHO ARE UNABLE TO 
COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES 


“Sec. 439, Upon application by a person 
who received, and is under an obligation to 
repay, any loan insured under this part, 
which loan was made to such person as a 
health profession student to enable him to 
study medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, podi- 
atry, optometry, veterinary medicine, or 
pharmacy, the Commissioner shall undertake 
to repay (without liability to the applicant) 
all or any part of such loan, and any in- 
terest or portion thereof outstanding 
thereon, upon his determination, pursuant 
to regulations of the Secretary establishing 
criteria therefor, that the applicant— 

(1) failed to complete such studies lead- 
ing to his first professional degree; 

“(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family as those terms may be defined 
by such regulations; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, the study of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, podiatry, 
optometry, veterinary medicine, and phar- 
macy, within two years following the date 
upon which he terminated such studies.” 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b) of such 
Act, as amended by the foregoing provisions 
of this Act, is further amended by striking 
out “and section 438" as that phrase ap- 
pears in such clause (as so amended) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, section 438, and 
section 439”. 

(c) Clause (E) of section 427(a) (2) and 
clause (B) of section 428(b) (2) of such Act, 
as amended by the foregoing provisions of 
this Act, are further amended by striking 
out “or section 438" as that phrase appears 
in each such clause (as so amended) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, section 438, or sec- 
tion 439". 


LIMITATION ON LOAN GUARANTEES TO HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS STUDENTS UNDER HIGHER ED- 
UCATION ACT 


Sec. 109. Part B of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (as amended by the 
preceding provisions of this Act) is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 140. In any fiscal year no loan guar- 
antee may be made to health professions 
students under part B of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (as defined in 
section 435(i) of such Act) if the making of 
such guarantee would cause the total of 
the principal of the loans guaranteed in 
such fiscal year to exceed the amount of di- 
rect loan funds obligated under section 741 
of the Public Health Service Act in such fis- 
cal year; except that this paragraph shall not 
apply if the amount of direct loan funds ob- 
ligated under this part in such fiscal year 
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equals the sums appropriated for such fiscal 
year for direct loans.” 


Part C—INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJ- 
Ect GRANTS FOR TRAINING HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS PERSONNEL 


Sec. 120. The title of part E of title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
by striking out “AND PODIATRY” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “PODIATRY, PHAR- 
MACY, AND VETERINARY MEDICINE”. 

Sec, 121. Sections 770 and 771 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 295f and 295f- 
1) are amended to read as follows: 


“INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


“Sec. 770. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and in each of the four succeeding fiscal years 
as provided in this section to each public 
or other nonprofit school of medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, optometry, pharmacy, po- 
diatry, or veterinary medicine which is ac- 
credited as provided in section 703(1) for the 
support of the education programs of such 
schools. It is the Congress intent that the 
criteria established under subsection (b) for 
determining the amount of the grants to 
which such schools will be entitled provide 
approximately one-third of the costs incurred 
by such schools (based on average costs of 
all such schools in the Nation) in providing 
such education programs, if such schools 
make satisfactory progress in increasing en- 
rollment and reducing the time period re- 
quired for the completion of studies by stu- 
dents enrolled therein. The Secretary's de- 
termination of the amount of such grant 
shall be final and conclusive and, notwith- 
standing the provisions of chapter 7 of title 5, 
United States Code, or any other law, shall 
not be subject to judicial review in any court 
of the United States. 

(b)(1) The amount of the annual grant 
under subsection (a) to each such school 
with an approval application shall be equal 
to $50,000, plus— 

“(A) the product obtained by multiplying 
the number of full-time students enrolled 
in such school (or the equivalent thereof, as 
determined by the Secretary) by— 

“(1) in the case of schools of medicine, os- 
teopathy, and dentistry, $4,000; 

“(li) im the case of schools of optometry, 
$1,000; 

“(ii1) in the case of schools of pharmacy 
$600; 

“*(iv) in the case of schools of podiatry $900; 

“(v) in the case of schools of veterinary 
medicine $2,000; and 

"(B) in the case of schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and dentistry, the product ob- 
tained by multiplying $6,000 by the number 
of students of such school who graduate dur- 
ing such year under a program of such 
school under which students complete their 
studies in a period consisting of not more 
than three years, if the Secretary (after con- 
sultation with the appropriate accreditation 
body or bodies (is satisfied that there is rea- 
sonable assurance that such program will 
meet the accreditation standards of such 
body or bodies; and 

"(C) in the case of schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and dentistry, the product ob- 
tained by multiplying $1,350 by the number 
of full-time students (or the equivalent 
thereof, as determined by the Secretary) who 
are enrolled in a program of such school 
for the training of physicians’ assistants or 
dentists’ assistants; and 

“(D) in the case of any such school, the 
product obtained by multiplying— 

““(1) $2,000 in the case of schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, and dentistry; 

“ (ii) $400, in the case of schools of op- 
tometry; 

“(ill) $300, 
pharmacy; 

“(iv) $400, in the case of schools of podi- 
atry; 


in the case of schools of 
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“(v) $1,000, in the case of schools of vet- 
erinary medicine: 
by the number of first-year enrollment bonus 
students (as defined in paragraph (2)) en- 
rolled in such school for such year. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)(D), a 
student enrolled in any school referred to in 
Such paragraph shall be deemed to be a 
first-year enrollment bonus student of such 
school for any year, if for the year in which 
such student is or was a first-year student 
in such school the first year enrollment for 
such school exceeded the first-year enroll- 
ment for such school for— 

“(A) the preceding school-year by not less 
than 5 per centum, or by not less than five 
students, whichever is the greater; or 

“(B) the second preceding school-year by 
not less than 10 per centum, or by not less 
than ten students, whichever is the greater; 
or 

“(C) the third preceding school-year by 
not less than 15 per centum, or by not less 
than fifteen students, whichever is the 
greater. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, if for any year after the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, any school of 
pharmacy has failed, for the preceding year, 
to carry out its plan required under section 
T71 (d) (3) (G), Such school shall be deemed 
not to have any first-year enrollment bonus 
students for such year. 

“(c)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
Sion of this section, the amount of the grant 
to which any school would (except for this 
subsection) be entitled for any year, as de- 
termined under subsection (a), shall be re- 
duced as provided in this subsection if— 

“(A) for the preceding year such school 
received a grant under this section, and 

“(B) the Secretary determines, after notice 
and opportunity for a hearing to such school 
(as provided under subchapter II of chapter 
5 of title 5, United States Code), that there 
has been a failure on the part of such school, 
during such preceding year, satisfactorily to 
carry out specific programs or projects in at 
least three of the categories (as specified in 
section 771(d)(3)) contained in the plan 
submitted by such school under such section 
for the preceding year. 

“(2) If such failure is with respect to— 

“(A) all of the categories contained in 
such plan, the reduction under this subsec- 
tion shall be equal to 30 per centum of the 
amount of such grant (as determined under 
subsection (a)); 

“(B) all but two of the categories con- 
tained in such plan, the reduction under 
this subsection shall be equal to 10 per 
centum of the amount of such grant (as de- 
termined under subsection (a)); and 

“(C) all but one of the categories con- 
tained in such plan, the reduction under this 
subsection shall be equal to 20 per centum 
of the amount of such grant (as determined 
under subsection (a)). 

"(3) The Secretary may waive the reduc- 
tion provided by the preceding provisions of 
this subsection in the case of any school if 
he determines that the imposition of such 
reduction would work a dire financial hard- 
ship on such school; except that the Secre- 
tary shall not waive such reduction in the 
case of any school for any year if, during the 
preceding five-year period, such schoo] has 
received a waiver under this paragraph. 

“(4) The Secretary may make site visits 
to any School, or require such other reason- 
able assurances from a school, receiving a 
grant under this section to determine if such 
school is satisfactorily carrying out the 
specific programs or projects (as specified in 
sections 771(c) (3) (D) ) contained in the plan 
submitted by such school in connection with 
its application for a grant under this sec- 
tion, 


“(d) There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated to the Secretary for grants under (a) 
of this section— 
“(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, for— 
“(A) schools of medicine, $262,000,000; 
“(B) schools of osteopathy, $14,000,000; 
“(C) schools of dentistry, $106,000,000; 
“(D) schools of optometry, $5,000,000; 
“(E) schools of pharmacy, $20,500,000; 
“(F) schools of podiatry, $2,000,000; and 
“(G) schools of veterinary medicine, $16,- 
500,000. 
“(2) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, for— 
“(A) schools of medicine, $268,500,000; 
“(B) schools of osteopathy, $15,500,000; 
schools of dentistry, $110,500,000; 
schools of optometry, $5,000,000; 
schools of pharmacy, $21,000,000; 
schools of podiatry, $2,000,000; and 
schools of veterinary medicine, $17,- 


“(3) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, for— 

“(A) schools of medicine, $284,000,000; 

“(B) schools of osteopathy, $17,000,000; 

“(C) schools of dentistry, $115,000,000; 

“(D) schools of optometry, $5,500,000; 

“(E) schools of pharmacy, $21,000,000; 

“(F) schools of podiatry, $2,000,000; and 

“(G) schools of veterinary medicine, $18,- 
000,000. 

“(4) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, for— 

“(A) schools of medicine, $300,000,000; 

“(B) schools of osteopathy, $18,500,000; 

“(C) schools of dentistry, $120,000,000; 

“(D) schools of optometry, $5,500,000; 

“(E) schools of pharmacy, $21,500,000; 

“(F) schools of podiatry, $2,500,000; and 

“(G) schools of veterinary medicine, $18,- 
500,000. 

“(5) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, for— 

“(A) schools of medicine, $319,000,000; 

“(B) schools of osteopathy, $20,500,000; 

“(C) schools of dentistry, $125,000,000; 

“(D) schools of optometry, $5,500,000; 

“(E) schools of pharmacy, $22,000,000; 

“(F) schools of podiatry, $2,500,000; and 

“(G) schools of veterinary medicine, $19,- 
000,000. 

“(e)(1) Upon application, filed with the 
Secretary in such form and containing such 
information as he shall by regulation pre- 
scribe, including a finding that the pro- 
posed school will be affiliated with an ac- 
credited hospital, by any public or nonprofit 
school of basic medical science which de- 
sires to become a school of medicine, the 
Secretary shall make a grant to such school 
to assist it in becoming a school of medi- 
cine, 

“(2) The amount of the grant to which 
any school of basic medical science is en- 
titled under this subsection shall be equal 
to the product of $50,000 multiplied by the 
number of third-year students which will be 
enrolied in such school (as determined by 
the Secretary) in the year in which such 
grant is made. 

“(3) No school shall be entitled to a grant 
under this subsection if it has previously re- 
ceived a grant under this subsection. 

“(4) The provisions of section 771 shall 
not be applicable to applications for grants 
under this subsection. 

“(5) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to preclude any school which re- 
ceives a grant hereunder in any fiscal year 
from receiving any grant to which it is other- 
wise entitled under other provisions of this 
section. 

“(f)(1) Each new school of medicine, 
osteopathy, or dentistry with an approved 
application under this subsection shall, in 
addition to any other grant to which it Is 
or may be entitled under this section, be en- 
titled to a grant of $300,000 for each year 
that it is a new school. 
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“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), any 
school of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry 
shall be deemed to be a new school for any 
year if such year is— 

“(A) the year preceding the year in which 
such school first has students enrolled there- 
in; or 

“(B) a year after the year referred to in 
clause (A) but before whichever of the fol- 
lowing first occurs: (i) the year in which 
such school first has a graduating class or 
(ii) the year in which such school would, 
if it were a four-year school, have a graduat- 
ing class. 

“(3Y No grant may be made under this 
section unless an application therefore has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the Sec- 
retary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and con- 
tain such information as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this subsection $10,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
& like amount for each of the next four fiscal 
years. Sums appropriated under this subsec- 
tion shall remain available until expended. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS 

“Sec. 771. (a) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which a grant 
is sought) by which applications for grants 
under section 770 for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(b) To be eligible for a grant under sec- 
tion 770, the applicant must (1) be a public 
or other nonprofit school, (2) be a school of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, optometry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, or veterinary medicine, 
and (3) be accredited by a recognized body 
or bodies approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner of Education, except that the 
requirement of this clause (3) shall be 
deemed to be satisfied if, (A) in the case of 
a school which by reason of no, or an in- 
sufficient, period of operation is not, at the 
time of application for a grant under section 
770 eligible for accreditation, the Commis- 
sioner finds, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate accreditation body or bodies, that 
there is reasonable assurance that the school 
will meet the accreditation standards of such 
body or bodies prior to the beginning of the 
academic year following the normal gradua- 
tion date of students who are in their first 
year of instruction at such school during the 
fiscal year in which the Secretary makes a 
final determination as to approval of the ap- 
plication, or (B) in the case of any other 
school, the Commissioner finds after consul- 
tation with the Secretary that there is rea- 
sonable ground to expect that, with the ald 
of a grant or grants under this part, having 
regard for the purposes of the grant sought, 
such school will meet such accreditation 
standards within a reasonable time. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
section 770 except after consultation with 
the National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance. 

“(d) A grant under section 770 may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant meets 
the eligibility conditions set forth in sub- 
section (b) of this section; 

“(2) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures, and access to the 
records of the applicant, as the Secretary 
may require to assure proper disbursement 
of and accounting for Federal funds paid to 
the applicant under section 770; 

“(3) contains a plan, approved by the 
Secretary, to carry out or to establish and 
carry out, by the end of the school year with 
respect to which such application relates, 
specific programs or projects in at least three 
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of the following categories (including, in the 
case of a school of pharmacy, category (G)): 

“(A) to effect significant improvements in 
the curriculums of such school (including 
shortening of the length of the time re- 
quired to complete training programs pro- 
vided by such schools) ; 

“(B) to establish cooperative interdisci- 
plinary training among schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, nursing, 
public health, and allied health, including 
training for the use of the team approach 
to the provision of health services; 

“(C) to train for new roles, types, or 
levels of health personnel, including pro- 
grams for the training of physicians’ assist- 
ants, dentists’ assistants, and other health 
professions’ assistants, and nurses practi- 
tioners, in cooperation with appropriate 
academic institutions and hospitals; 

“(D) to make Innovative modifications of 
existing programs of education in the health 
professions, including the teaching of the 
organization, provision, financing, or evalu- 
ation, of health care; 

“(E) to assist in significantly increasing 
the supply of adequately trained personnel 
in the health professions needed to meet the 
health needs of the Nation; 

“(F) to establish, at schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, or dentistry, increased emphasis 
on, and training in, the science of clinical 
pharmacology, diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention of drug and alcohol use and 
abuse, the assessment of the efficiency of 
various therapeutic regimens, and, in the 
case of schools of medicine and osteopathy, 
the science of nutrition: 

“(G) to provide, at schools of pharmacy, 
for increased emphasis on, and training in, 
clinical pharmacy, drug use and abuse, and 
where appropriate, clinical pharmacology; 

“(H) to increase admissions to, and enroll- 
ment and retention in, such schools of quali- 
fied individuals who, due to socioeconomic 
factors, are financially or educationally dis- 
advantaged; and 

“(I) to train and educate primary care 
health professionals with particular emphasis 
(in the case of schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, and dentistry) upon the establish- 
ment of new, or expansion of existing, pro- 
grams for training in family medicine; 

"(4) contains or is supported by assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the appli- 
cant will expend for the support of its teach- 
ing programs, for the fiscal year with respect 
to which the application is filed, an amount 
from State, local, or other non-Federal 
sources that is not less, in the aggregate, 
than the amount expended from such sources 
for such programs for the preceding fiscal 
year, and that any grant paid under section 
770 will be used to supplement and, to the 
extent practicable, to increase the level of 
non-Federal funds that would otherwise be 
made available for such programs, and will 
not supplant such non-Federal funds; and 

(5) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determination required of him and such as- 
surances as he may find neceséary. 

“(e) For the purposes of parts E and F, the 
term ‘fulltime students’ (whether such term 
is used by itself or in connection with a par- 
ticular class year) means students pursuing 
a full-time course of study leading to a de- 
gree of doctor of medicine, doctor of osteop- 
athy, bachelor of science in pharmacy, or 
doctor of pharmacy or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of optometry or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of veterinary medicine or an equiva- 
lent degree, doctor of dentistry or an equiva- 
lent degree, or doctor of podiatry or an 
equivalent degree. 

“(f) None of the funds appropriated under 
this Act may be used for the Purposes de- 
scribed in section 770 save only the funds 


ph oo and appropriated under section 
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SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS AND MANPOWER 
INITIATIVE AWARDS 


Sec. 122. (a) Section 772 of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


“Sec. 722. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $165,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $180,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
$195,000,000 for the fisca; year ending 
June 30, 1975, and $210,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976, for project grants 
to improve the distribution, supply, quality, 
utilization, and efficiency of health personnel 
and the health services delivery system. The 
Secretary is authorized to make grants to 
public or nonprofit private schools, agencies, 
organizations, and institutions, and com- 
binations thereof, and to make contracts 
with public or private schools, agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions, and combina- 
tions thereof, for programs or projects (in- 
cluding programs or projects to assist State, 
local, or other regional arrangements among 
schools and related organizations and insti- 
tutions to carry out the objectives of this 
section) to— 

“(1) plan, develop, and establish new pro- 
grams or modifications of existing programs 
of education in health professions; 

“(2) provide for significant expansions in 
enrollments and graduates at existing 
schools in such health professions; 

“(3) imcrease the supply of well-qualified 
faculty members in such health professions 
schools; 

“(4) plan, develop, or establish projects to 
effect significant curriculum improvement 
and expand research in fields related to edu- 
cation in such health professions; 

“(5) develop training programs for, and 
to train, new levels or types of health pro- 
fessions personnel; or 

“(6) encourage the establishment and 
Maintenance of programs to alleviate short- 
ages of health personnel in areas designated 
by the Secretary through training or re- 
training such personnel in facilities located 
in such areas or to otherwise improve the 
distribution of health personne] by area or 
by specialty group; 

“(7) utilize health personnel more effi- 
ciently, through the use of computer tech- 
nology and otherwise; 

“(8) initiate new types and patterns or 
improve existing patterns of training, re- 
training, continuing education, and ad- 
vanced training of health personnel, includ- 
ing teachers, administrators, specialists, and 
paraprofessionals (particularly physician’s 
and dentist's assistants and pediatric nurse 
practitioners) ; 

“(9) encourage new or more effective 
approaches to the organization and delivery 
of health services through use of the team 
approach to delivery of health services and 
the utilization of computer technology to 
process biomedical information in the pro- 
vision of health services; and 

“(10) establish and operate programs at 

schools of medicine or osteopathy and where 
applicable at other health profession schools, 
providing increased emphasis on, and train- 
ing in, the prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of alcoholism and drug 
dependence, and the assessment of the efficacy 
of various therapeutic regimens for alcohol- 
ism and drug dependence.” 
Grants and contracts under this section may 
also be made for the discovery, collection, de- 
velopment, or confirmation of information 
for, the planning, development, demonstra- 
tion, establishment, or maintenance of, or the 
alteration or renovation of existing facilities 
for, any of such programs or projects. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 773 of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“(d) A grant under this section may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant meets 
the eligibility conditions set forth in sub- 
section (b) of this section, in the case of a 
health professions school; 

“(2) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determination required for him under this 
part and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
part; and 

“(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and 
access to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to an applicant under this part.” 


Part D—ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


Sec. 130. Section 780 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 295g) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 780. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants as provided in this part to each public 
or other nonprofit school for medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, optometry, podiatry, phar- 
macy, or veterinary medicine which is 
accredited as provided in section 703(1), for 
scholarships to be awarded annually by such 
school to students thereof. 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a&) to each such school shall be 
equal to $3,000 multiplied by one-tenth of 
the number of full-time students of such 
school in each of the fiscal years that end on 
June 30, 1972, June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, 
June 30, 1975, and June 30, 1976, plus $3,000 
multiplied by the number of economically 
or educationally disadvantaged full-time 
students of such school in each of the fiscal 
years that end on June 30, 1974, June 30, 
1975, and June 30, 1976. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1977, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, the grant under 
subsection (a) shall be such amount as may 
be necessary to enable such school to con- 
tinue making payments under scholarship 
awards to students who initially received 
such awards out of grants made to the school 
for fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 1976. 

“(c) Scholarships from grants under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional 
financial need and students from low-income 
or economically disadvantaged families (as 
determined under regulations of the Secre- 
tary), and who need such financial assistance 
to pursue a course of study at the school for 
such year. Any such scholarship awarded for 
a@ school year shall cover such portion of the 
student's tuition, fees, books, equipment, and 
living expenses at the school making the 
award, but not to exceed $3,500 for any year, 
as such school may determine the student 
needs for such year on the basis of his 
requirements and financial resources. 

“(d) In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1977, and the two succeeding fiscal years no 
scholarships under subsection (a) may be 
awarded to individuals who did not receive 
such support from such appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976. 

“(e) Grants under subsection (a) shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance. 

“(f) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
paid in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
and at such intervals as the Secretary may 
find necessary; and with appropriate adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments previously made.” 

Part E— RELIEF FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

SCHOOLS WHICH ARE IN FINANCIAL DISTRESS 

Src. 14C. Part B of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“Part B—SPECcIALIZED ASSISTANCE FOR HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS EDUCATION 


“GRANTS TO ASSIST SCHOOLS TO MEET 
ACCREDITATION REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 720. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary to carry 
out this section $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976. 

“(b) Grants may be made, from appropri- 
ations under this section for any fiscal year, 
to. assist any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, or 
veterinary medicine which is in serious fi- 
nancial straits to meet its costs of operation 
or which has special need for financial as- 
sistance to meet accreditation requirements. 
Any such grant may be made upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be reasonable and necessary, in- 
cluding requirements that the school agree 
(1) to disclose any financial information or 
data deemed by the Secretary to be n 
to determine the sources or causes of that 
school’s financial distress, (2) to conduct a 
comprehensive cost analysis study in co- 
operation with the Secretary, and (3) to 
carry out appropriate operational and finan- 
cial reforms on the basis of information ob- 
tained in the course of the comprehensive 
cost analysis study or on the basis of other 
relevant information.” 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF GRADUATE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


Sec. 201. Part B of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act (as amended by section 
140 of this Act) is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF POSTGRADUATE TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICIANS AND DEN- 
TISTS 


“Sec. 721. (a) (1) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $45,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, for the Secretary to make 
grants to— 

“(A) public or private nonprofit schools 
of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, which 
are accredited as provided in section 70c(1), 
and 

“(B) public or private nonprofit hospitals, 
not affiliated with an accredited school of 
medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, which 
conduct graduate training programs ap- 
proved by the Secretary as provided in sub- 
section (b), 
for the support of the educational costs of 
graduate training programs in the practice 
of medicine, osteopathy or dentistry, 

“(2) The Secretary shall make an annual 
grant under subsection (a) to each such 
school or hospital equal to the product of 
the number of physicians or dentists in full- 
time graduate training programs in clinical 
facilities, including area health education 
centers, with which such school has a writ- 
ten agreement of affiliation, or in nonaffill- 
ated hospitals which conduct such training 
programs approved by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with criteria prescribed under sub- 
section (b) (3) (E), multiplied by— 

“(A) $3,000 in the case of physicians and 
dentists who are enrolled in approved gradu- 
ate training programs in the area of primary 
health care or any other shortage area desig- 
mated by the Secretary pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) (2) (B); 

“(B) $1,500 in the case of physicians and 
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dentists who are enrolled in all other grad- 
uate training programs. 

“(3) In p aaka the amount of the 
grant under paragraph (2) the Secretary 
shall count only— 

“(A) the number of first-year physicians 
and dentists in full-time graduate 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973; 

“(B) the number of first- and second-year 
physicians and dentists in full-time gradu- 
ate training programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974; and 

“(C) the number of first-, second-, and 
third-year physicians and dentists in full- 
time graduate p: for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and June 30, 
1976. 


No physician or dentists shall be counted for 
more than three years as enrolled in a gradu- 
ate training program for the purpose of 
calculating grants under this subsection. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary may from time to 
time set dates (not earlier than the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which a grant 
is sought) by which applicants for grants 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(2) A grant under subsection (a) may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(A) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant meets 
the eligibility conditions set forth in sub- 
section (a) (1); 

“(B) contains a specific program or pro- 
grams which such applicant has undertaken 
to encourage physicians and dentists to en- 
roll in graduate training programs in the 
area of primary health care or in other short- 
age areas to be designated pursuant to para- 
graph (3); 

“(C) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances that such applicant will increase the 
number of graduate training positions open 
to physicians and dentists in the area of 
primary health care, or in other shortage 
areas to be designated pursuant to paragraph 
(3), under guidelines to be established by 
the Secretary pursuant to such paragraph; 

“(D) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures, and access to the 
records of the applicants, as the Secretary 
may require to assure proper disbursement of 
and accounting for any such grants; 

“(E) contains a statement, in such detail 
as the Secretary may determine necessary, 
describing the manner in which any grant 
made pursuant to subsection (a) will be 
applied to meet the educational costs of 
the graduate training program, including 
any payments proposed to be made by the 
applicant from the proceeds of the grant to 
any clinical facility which participates in 
such training program under a written agree- 
ment of affillation with the applicant and 
which shares in the payment of the educa- 
tional costs of such program; and 

“(F) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determinations required of him and such as- 
surances as he may find necessary. 

“(3) The Secretary— 

“(A) shall not approve or disapprove any 
application for a grant under subsection (a) 
except after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Health 
Professions; 

“(B) shall define, in consultation with 
such Council, those health care fields inm- 
cluded within the term ‘primary health 
care’ and shall designate any other health 
areas in which there is a shortage of quali- 
fied physicians and dentists; and 

“(C) shall, on an annual basis, establish 
guidelines specifying the absolute or per- 
centage increases in the numbers of physi- 
cians or dentists receiving full-time grad- 
uate training which any applicant receiv- 
ing a grant under subsection (a) shall be 
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required to meet as a condition of such a 


grant. 

"(D) shall define those items of cost in- 
cluded within the term ‘educational costs’, 
but which shall not include costs relating 
primarilr to patient care; 

“(E) shall, by regulation, prescribe criteria 
for the approval of graduate training pro- 
grams conducted by public or private non- 
profit hospitals not affiliated with an ac- 
credited school of medicine, osteopathy, or 
dentistry.” 

FAMILY MEDICINE 


Sec. 202. Part B of title VII of the Public 
Heaith Service Act (as amended by the pre- 
ceding provision of this Act) is further 
amended by adding after section 721 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, SCHOOLS OF 
OSTEOPATHY, OR HOSPITALS FOR EDUCATION, 
TRAINING, TRAINEESHIPS, AND FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FAMILY MEDICINE 


“Sec. 722. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and $55,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $70,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and $85,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, for grants by the Secretary to 
any public or private nonprofit hospital or 
school of medicine or school of osteopathy— 

“(1) to plan, develop, and operate a pro- 
fessional educational or training program 
(including continuing education and ap- 
proved residents programs in family practice) 
in the field of family medicine for medical 
students, interns, residents, or practicing 
physicians; 

“(2) to provide financial assistance (in 
the form of traineeships and fellowships) to 
medical students, interns, residents, prac- 
ticing physicians, or other medical person- 
nel, who are in need thereof, who are par- 
ticipants in a program of such schoo] of 
medicine, osteopathy, or hospital which pro- 
vides professional training in the field of 
family medicine, and who plan to specialize 
or work in the practice of family medicine; 
and 

“(3) to plan, develop, and operate, or 
participate in, other training programs in 
the field of family medicine." 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Sec. 203. Part B of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act (as amended by the pre- 
ceding provision of this Act) is further 
amended by adding after section 722 the 
following new section: 


“GRANTS FOR COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY HEALTH 
CARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 723. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each of the next four fiscal years, 
$25,000,000 for grants by the Secretary to 
public or nonprofit private schools, agen- 
cies, organizations and institutions, and 
combinations thereof, to— 

“(1) plan and develop free-standing or 
university-based computer laboratories 
which would establish computer-based sys- 
tems, including compatible languages, 
standard terminologies, communication net- 
works, and decisionmaking strategies, to en- 
able the utilization of modern computer 
technologies by physicians and other health 
personnel for the processing of biomedical 
information in the provision of health serv- 
ices; and 

“(2) research through computer technol- 
ogy the functions performed by physicians 
to determine which functions could be ap- 
proximately transferred and performed by 
other properly trained personnel.” 


FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT 


Sec. 204. Part B of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act (as amended by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this Act) is further 
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amended by adding after section 723 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR 
THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


“Sec. 724. (a) To assist in meeting the 
need for additional professional personnel in 
the health professions, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to State or local 
educational agencies or other public or non- 
profit private agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations, or enter into contracts (without 

d to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. (5)) for the purpose of— 

“(1) identifying individuals with a po- 
tential for education or training in the health 
professions (including veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States with training 
or experience in the health field) who due 
to socioeconomic factors are financially or 
educationally disadvantaged, and encourag- 
ing and assisting them (A) to enroll in a 
school of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, or public health which is ac- 
credited as provided in section 703(1); or 
(B) if they are not qualified to enroll in 
such a school, to undertake such postsec- 
ondary education or training as may be 
required to qualify them to enroll in such 
a school; 

“(2) publicizing existing sources of fi- 
nancial aid available to persons enrolled in 
any such school or who are undertaking 
training necessary to qualify them to enroll 
in any such school; or 

“(3) establishing such programs as the 
Secretary determines will enhance and fa- 
cilitate the enrollment, pursuit, and com- 
pletion of study by individuals referred to 
in clause (1) in schools referred to in clause 
(1) (A). 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this part, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $7,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 
$9,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974; $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976.” 


STUDY OF COSTS OF EDUCATING STUDENTS OF 
THE VARIOUS HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Sec. 205. (a)(1)(A) The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as “Secretary’’) 
shall arrange for the conduct of a study to 
determine the national average annual per 
student cost of schools of medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, optometry, pharmacy, po- 
diatry, veterinary medicine, and nursing in 
providing education programs which lead, 
respectively, to a degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, a degree of doctor of osteopathy, a de- 
gree of doctor of dentistry (or an equivalent 
degree), a degree of doctor of optometry (or 
an equivalent degree), a degree of bachelor 
of science in pharmacy (or an equivalent 
degree), a degree of doctor of podiatry (or 
an equivalent degree), a degree of doctor of 
veterinary medicine (or an equivalent de- 
gree), a certificate of degree or other ap- 
propriate evidence of completion of a course 
of training for physicians or dentists’ assist- 
ants, or a certificate of degree certifying 
completion of nurse training. 

(B) Such study shall include suggested 
national uniform standards for determining 
such annual per-student costs by hc>'th 
professions schools in the future. 

(C) (i) The Secretary shall, at the earliest 
practicable date after he has had an op- 
portunity to review the suggested national 
uniform standards referred to in subpara- 
graph (B), prescribe national uniform 
standards for determining average per 
student costs of the provision by health 
professions schools of the health professions 
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training (as referred to in subparagraph 
{A)). 

(ii) After the Secretary has prescribed the 
national uniform standards required by 
clause (i), he shall require, as a condition 
of approval of any application of any 
health professions school for any grant un- 
der the Public Health Service Act, that such 
school supply cost-of-education data deter- 
mined in accordance with such national 
uniform standards. 

(2) Such study shall be completed and a 
report thereon submitted not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1973, to the Secretary, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. 

(3) The data employed for the conduct 
of such study shall be the most recent data 
available at the time such study is being 
conducted. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall request the 
National Academy of Sciences to conduct 
such study under an arrangement under 
which the actual expenses incurred by such 
Academy in conducting such study will be 
paid by the Secretary. If the National Acade- 
my of Sciences is willing to do so, the Sec- 
retary shall enter into such an arrangement 
with such Academy for the conduct of such 
study. 

(2) If the National Academy of Sciences 
is unwilling to conduct such study under 
such an arrangement, then the Secretary 
shall enter into a similar arrangement with 
any other appropriate nonprofit private 
group or association under which such 
group or association will conduct such study 
and prepare and submit the reports thereon 
as provided in subsection (a) (2). 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary such sums as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the 
study authorized by this section. 


PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREA SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 
Sec. 206. Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


“Part H—PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREA 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 799D. (a) In order to promote the 
more adequate provision of medical care for 
persons who— 

“(A) reside in a physician shortage area 
(as determined pursuant to section 799G); 

“(B) are migratory agricultural workers 
or members of the families of such workers; 
the Secretary is authorized, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, to make 
scholarship grants to individuals who are 
medical students and who agree, after com- 
pletion of their professional training, to en- 
gage in the practice of primary care (1) ina 
physician shortage area, or (il) at such place 
or places, such facility or facilities, and in 
such manner, as may be necessary to assure 
that, of the patients receiving medical care 
in such practice, a substantial portion will 
consist of persons referred to in clause (B). 

“(b) (1) Scholarship grants under this part 
shall be made with respect to academic years. 

“(2) The amount of any medical student 
scholarship grant under this part to any in- 
dividual for any full academic year shall not 
exceed $5,000. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, in awarding med- 
ical student scholarship grants under this 
part, accord priority to applicants as fol- 
lows— 

“(A) first, to any applicant who (i) is from 
a low-income family, (ii) resides in a physi- 
cian shortage area, and (iii) agrees that, 
upon completion of his professional train- 
ing, he will return to such area and will en- 
gage in such area in the practice of primary 
care; 

“(B) second, to any applicant who meets 
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all the criteria set forth in subparagraph (A) 
except that prescribed in clause (i); 

“(C) third, to any applicant who meets the 
criterion set forth in clause (i); and 

“(D) fourth, to any other applicant. 

“(c)(1) Any medical student scholarship 
grant awarded to any individual under this 
part shall be awarded upon the condition 
that such individual will, upon completion 
of his professional training, engage in the 
practice of primary care medicine— 

“(A) in the case of any individual who, in 
applying for a medical student scholarship 
grant under this part, met the criteria set 
forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of subsec- 
tion (b) (3), in the physician shortage area 
in which he agreed (pursuant to such sub- 
paragraph) to engage in such practice; and 

“(B) in the case of any individual who 
did not agree (pursuant to such subpara- 
graph (A) or (B)) to engage in such prac- 
tice in any particular physician shortage 
area or has been waived (pursuant to para- 
graph (4)) to engage in such practice in 
any particular physician shortage area— 

“(i) in any physician shortage area, or 

“(11) at such place or places, in such facil- 
ity or facilities, and in such manner, as may 
be necessary to assure that, of the patients 
receiving medical care provided by such in- 
dividual, a substantial portion will consist of 
persons who are migratory agricultural work- 
ers or are members of the families of such 
workers; 


for a twelve-month period for each full aca- 
demic year with respect to which he receives 
such a scholarship grant. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, any individual, who 
has received a medical student scholarship 
grant under this part for four full academic 
years, shall be deemed to have received such 
a grant for only three full academic years 
if such individual serves all of his internship 
or residency in a public or private hospital, 
which is located in a physician shortage area, 
or a substantial portion of the patients of 
which consists of persons who are migratory 
agricultural workers (or are members of the 
families of such workers) and, if, while so 
serving, such individual receives training or 
professional experience designed to prepare 
him to engage in the practice of primary 
care. 

“(2) The condition imposed by paragraph 
(1) shall be complied with by any individual 
to whom it applies within such reasonable 
period of time, after the completion of such 
individual's professional training, as the 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(3) If any individual to whom the condi- 
tion referred to in paragraph (1) is applica- 
ble fails, within the period prescribed by 
paragraph (2), to comply with such con- 
dition for the full number of months with 
respect to which such condition is applicable, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from such individual— 

“(A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the aggregate of (1) the amounts of 
the medical student scholarship grant or 
grants (as the case may be) made to such 
individual under this part plus (il) the 
amount of interest which would be payable 
on such amounts if such amounts had been 
loans bearing an interest fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after taking into con- 
sideration private consumer rates of interest 
for consumer credit prevailing at the time 
the scholarships were awarded, and the in- 
terest thereon had been compounded an- 
nually, as 

“(B) (i) the number obtained by subtract- 
ing from the number of months to which 
such condition is applicable a number equal 
to one-half of the number of months with 
respect to which compliance by such indi- 
vidual with such condition was made, bears 
to (ii) the number of months with respect 
to which such condition is applicable. Any 
amount to which the United States is en- 
titled to recover under this provision shall 
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be paid to the United States with interest 
on the unpaid balance at the rate used to 
determine the amount of such entitlement 
under the preceding sentence within five 
years of the date of the determination of 
such entitlement. 

“(4)(A) Any obligation of any individual 
to comply with the condition applicable to 
him under the preceding provisions of this 
subsection shall be canceled upon the death 
of such individual. 

“(B) The Secretary shall by regulations 
provide for the waiver or suspension of any 
such obligation applicable to any individual 
whenever compliance by such individual is 
impossible or would involve extreme hard- 
ship to such individual and if enforcement 
of such obligation with respect to any indi- 
vidual would be against equity and good 
conscience. 


“ADMINISTRATION; CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


“Sec. 799E. The Secretary may, in the 
administration of this part, enter into agree- 
ments with schools of medicine, hospitals, 
or other appropriate public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies under which such schools, hos- 
pitals, or other agencies will, as agents of 
the Secretary, perform such administrative 
functions as the Secretary may specify. Any 
such agreement with any schoo!, hospital, or 
other agency may provide for payment by 
the Secretary of amounts equal to the ex- 
penses actually and necessarily incurred by 
such school, hospital, or other agency in 
carrying out such agreement. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 799F. For the purpose of making 
medical student scholarship grants under 
this part, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, $4,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and $4,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976 and for each succeeding fiscal year, such 
sums as May be necessary to continue to 
make such grants to students who (prior to 
July 1, 1976) have received such a grant and 
who are eligible for such a grant under this 
part during such succeeding fiscal year. 


“DEFINITION OF PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREA 


“Sec. 799G. (a) The term ‘physician short- 
age area’ when used in this part refers to 
an area designated by the Secretary as a 
medically underserved area pursuant to sec- 
tion 741(f).” 


NATIONAL HEALTH MANPOWER CLEARINGHOUSE 


Sec. 207. (a) There is established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Health Manpower Shortage 
Clearinghouse. It shall be the function of 
the Clearinghouse to provide information to, 
and maintain listings of, (1) communities 
and areas with health professional needs, 
and (2) prospective health workers interested 
in such opportunities. 

(b) Information and listing service per- 
formed by the Clearinghouse shall be pro- 
vided free of charge to all interested health 
professionals and to all communities and 
groups within medically underserved areas 
designated as such by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 741(f). 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
establish, operate, and maintain the Clear- 
inghouse created by subsection (a). 


STUDY OF FEDERAL HEALTH FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

Sec. 208. The Comptroller General shall 
conduct a study of health facilities con- 
struction costs. Such study shall include 
consideration of the feasibility of reducing 
the cost of constructing federally supported 
health facilities, particularly with respect to 
innovative techniques, new materials, and 
the possible waiver of unnecessarily costly 
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Federal standards. The study shall be com- 
pleted, and a report shall be submitted to 
the Congress, within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PHYSICIANS TO CERTAIN COUNTIES 


Sec, 209. (a) The Secretary shall use his 
best efforts to provide, to each county certi- 
fied by him to be without the services of a 
physician physically residing within such 
county, at least one physician in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, except for counties so 
sparsely populated as not to require such a 
physician. Such physicians shall be assigned 
so that each such county shall have a re- 
siding physician within one year from the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Within one year from the date of 
enactment of this Act the Secretary shall 
report to the Congress with respect to his 
implementation of this section. 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 210. (a) (1) Section 390 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b) is 
amended by striking out clause (1) of sub- 
section (b) thereof; by redesignating clauses 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7) as clauses 
(1, (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6), respectively; 
and by striking out “facilities” in the clause 
herein redesignated as clause (5) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “resources and services”. 

(2) Section 391 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
280z-1) is amended— 

(a) by inserting “and” at the end of 


clause (2) thereof; 
(B) by striking out clause (3) thereof; 
a 


an 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) thereof as 
clause (3). 

(3) Section 392(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Board shall advise and assist the 
Secretary in the preparation of general regu- 
lations and with respect to policy matters 
arising in the administration of this part.” 

(4) Title II of such Act is further amended 
by striking out section 393 and redesignating 
section 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, and 399a, 
as sections 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, and 
399, respectively. 

(5) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 393 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-4) is amended by striking out 
“390(b) (2)"" in subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “390(b)(1)”. 

(6) The section of such Act herein redesig- 
nated as section 394 (42 U.S.C. 280b-5) is 
amended by striking out “390(b) (3)"" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “390(b)(2)"” in sub- 
section (a) and by striking out “390(b) (4)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “390(b) (3)” in 
subsection (b). 

(7) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 395 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-6) is amended by out 
“390(b)(5)” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“390(b) (4)”". 

(8) The section of such Act herein redes- 
ignated as section 396 (42 U.S.C. 280b-8) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) thereof, by striking 
out “390(b) (6)”, and inserting in lieu there- 
of “390(b)(5)"; and 

(B) in subsection (b) thereof, by— 

(i) striking out clause (6); 

(il) striking out “; and” at the end of 
clause 

(5) and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 
and 

(itl) inserting “and” immediately after the 
semicolon at the end of clause (4); and 

(C) in subsection (d) thereof, by striking 
out the first sentence. 

(9) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 397 (42 
U.S.C, 280b-9) is amended by striking out 
“390(b)(7)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“390(b) (6)". 

(10) Section 773(e) (2) of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act is hereby repealed. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
i ae there is a time limitation on the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Chair state 
the time limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
2 hours and 15 minutes on the bill, 1 
hour and 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts and 1 hour to the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK). 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senate is not in order. The 
galleries are not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
please take their seats or retire from the 
Chamber. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a total of eight 
staff members of the Subcommittee on 
Health, representing the majority and 
the minority be permitted on the floor 
during the discussion of the two pieces of 
legislation that we are about to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we have 
a mounting health care crisis in this 
country. The signs of this crisis are 
evident to all of us in the skyrocketing 
costs of health care, the difficulty in 
getting health care, and the uneven qual- 
ity of the health care we do get. The 
crisis affects all of us. Although, as is 
frequently the case, it causes the greatest 
and most obvious suffering among the 
poor, every American is hurt by rising 
health insurance premiums, rising doc- 
tor and hospital bills, difficulty in finding 
the right specialist for the right prob- 
lem at the right time, and long waiting 
lines. More and more Americans are 
personally familiar with cases of finan- 
cial disaster or personal tragedy growing 
out of the inadequacies of our health 
care system. 

What is wrong in our health care 
system? There are many different an- 
swers to that question, and there are just 
as many proposals for improving the 
system. 

As you know, Mr. President, I am 
personally convinced that basic changes 
must be made in the financing of health 
care—and I have introduced the health 
security program—S. 3— in an attempt 
to effect far reaching changes in how we 
finance health care. 

However, there is one element of the 
health care crisis on which all parties 
are agreed. We badly need more doctors, 
more dentists, more nurses, and more of 
almost every type of health professionals. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education in its authoritative report, 
Higher Education and the Nation’s 
Health, emphasized the Nation's need for 
more health professionals—as well as 
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for new modes of educating these per- 
sonnel, and new patterns of health serv- 
ice delivery that improve the distribution 
of personnel throughout the country. 
Other authorities have testified before 
our subcommittee to the same needs. 
(Appendix I to this statement describes 
our manpower status.) 

Mr. President, we are in a position to 
act with considerable consensus on this 
key area of the crisis—and we are obliged 
to act. For a number of years, this body 
has been authorizing Federal funds to 
enable Americans to purchase health 
care. Medicare and medicaid are two of 
our most successful efforts in this regard. 
During this period, however, we have 
failed to take adequate measures to in- 
crease the capacity of the health care 
system. We have increased the demand 
for health care services while doing 
nothing to increase the supply. This im- 
balance has most certainly contributed 
to the rapid inflation in costs and the 
long waiting lines. Most authorities agree 
that this imbalance is a major contribu- 
tor to the problems. 

The Senate must act to change this 
imbalance—and it must act in the one 
area of health care resources where we 
are all agreed there is a clear and critical 
need—the area of Health Professions 
Education Assistance. 

It is important also that we act de- 
cisively enough that our authorization is 
turned into action. While everyone 
agrees, including the administration, 
that resources for health services must 
be increased, when it comes to the 
crunch of tight budgets and tough im- 
plementation decisions, the machinery 
slows down. The administration’s pro- 
posed health budget for fiscal year 1972 
increases by 8 percent the Federal out- 
lays for buying services through medi- 
care, medicaid, and other programs. By 
comparison, Federal outlays in fiscal 
year 1972 for development of health re- 
sources will increase barely 7 percent. I 
might add that the 8-percent increase in 
medicare and medicaid amounts to $4.2 
billion, while the 7-percent increase in 
funds for resource development amounts 
to only $38 million. Actually, the in- 
crease of $4.2 billion in outlays for serv- 
ices is conservative, because it presumes 
cost reducing changes in the medicare 
and medicaid programs which have not 
yet been implemented. One of these 
changes the administration calls a “cost 
sharing feature” whereby the beneficiary 
pays a larger share of his hospitalization. 

We cannot afford to further aggrevate 
the health crisis in this country by fur- 
ther increasing the demand, while de- 
laying again a major investment in re- 
sources to provide care. Nor should we 
institute measures such as “cost sharing” 
which basically save money by discourag- 
ing the sick from getting care. The 
health crisis is real and pressing both in 
economic terms, and in terms of human 
suffering. I do not believe we can delay 
any longer in responding to this crisis. 

The Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Amendments of 1971, Senate bill 
S. 934, provides major new resources for 
producing more and better health man- 
power, and for extending the capacity 
and outreach of existing health manpow- 
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er. These resources are provided to med- 
ical schools and other health professions 
schools. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, at ex- 
actly the time when our Nation needs 
aggressive expansion and innovative pro- 
grams from these schools—many are on 
the verge of financial disaster. Most have 
serious financial difficulties that force 
them into a defensive financial posture 
and discourage them from responding to 
the national need. In recent years, funds 
authorized for innovative educational 
programs and for relief of financial dis- 
tress have been all but depleted by 
financial distress awards alone. Some 
60 schools of medicine and osteopathy 
and 22 schools of dentistry have received 
substantial Federal assistance because of 
their severe financial straits. 

Educational programs in the health 
professions have become more complex 
and costly due to more sophisticated 
medical practices and higher costs for 
equipment and supplies, as well as wages 
and salaries. The percentage of the cost 
of education covered by tuition has 
steadily declined. It is increasingly clear 
that the gap between what the student 
can reasonably pay and the cost of edu- 
cating him cannot be filled with erratic 
contributions from the private sector or 
“disaster grants” from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Most institutions are experienc- 
ing a relative decline in endowments 
and other non-tuition income. This situ- 
ation has brought many great medical 
educational institutions to the point of 
bankruptcy. 

It is my conviction that the current 
financial crisis among health professions 
educational institutions precludes effec- 
tive action on their part in response to 
our national needs. These institutions 
can respond to these needs only if they 
are assured of a predictable amount of 
Federal funds sufficient to stabilize their 
finances, and to insure that education 
remains within financial reach of the 
student without forcing the school to 
the point of financial disaster. 

The extraordinary national need for 
health services, and the extraordinary 
costs of education in the health profes- 
sions justifies extraordinary action by 
the Federal Government to underwrite 
the costs of health professions educa- 
tional institutions. If, as a nation, we 
are serious about effectively grappling 
with the massive health care crisis that 
besets us, then we must be willing to 
pay the price of assuring enough of the 
right kinds of health manpower to do 
the job. 

The bill before the Senate is deliberate- 
ly fashioned to set forth an explicit and 
coherent set of public policies with re- 
gard to the support of the education of 
health manpower. With this bill and its 
companion, S. 1747, which deals with 
nursing education, we will set in motion 
a series of events, which over time will 
assure this country a preeminence in 
health delivery analogous to this Nation’s 
unexcelled leadership in research. Ac- 
tions by Congress on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people have resulted in relentless 
pressure upon the frontiers of the un- 
known in the biomedical sciences. With- 
out question that pressure needs to be 
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maintained, even increased. However, for 
a country with this potential to not have 
sufficient numbers and kinds of health 
service personnel is unconscionable. The 
bill will result in major progress in clos- 
ing the gap between what we know in 
medicine and what we do in medicine. 

By balancing public policy on research 
with policy on education for health serv- 
ices, moreover, we will better balance the 
efforts of our medical, dental, and other 
schools. The Carnegie Commission re- 
ported that the time is ripe for such a re- 
balancing, and that this new balance in 
the orientation of health professional 
schools will add to our capability to re- 
spond to the Nation’s urgent needs for 
health care. (Appendix II is an excerpt 
from the Commission's report describing 
his rebalancing in medical school orien- 
tation.) 

The bill before us provides basic un- 
derlying support for health professions 
schools, and builds on top of that base, 
incentives and funding for critical ex- 
pansion, innovation, and change as rec- 
ommended by the Carnegie Commission. 

Let me review some of the major ele- 
ments of the bill. 

I. INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE AWARDS 

The underlying support is provided 
through a program of institutional as- 
sistance awards. 

The bill entitles each educational in- 
stitution to an award intended to cover 
approximately one-third of the average 
per student educational costs incurred 
nationally by such institutions if the in- 
stitution makes a reasonable effort. to 
respond to the national need by increas- 
ing enrollments, reducing the time pe- 
riod required for the completion of study, 
and by improving and expanding educa- 
tional programs, 

The committee construes this award 
as an entitlement consistent with eligi- 
bility requirements set forth in the bill. 
Only as an entitlement can such an 
award provide the requisite stability 
to educational institutions who are re- 
sponsive to national needs. 

This one-third entitlement, consists 
of capitation payments for: First, all en- 
rollees; second, all enrollees who were in 
expanded entering classes: and third, 
all enrollees who complete a shortened 
curriculum. 

The committee fully recognizes that 
the schools derive their resources to 
carry out their responsibilities from a 
variety of sources including State and 
local funds, private sources, philanth- 
ropy, tuition, and fees for services, as 
well as Federal grants. Expenditures of 
the schools and the costs attributable to 
the education of students vary among the 
different schools within a discipline and 
among the disciplines. 

In providing formulas for assisting the 
schools of the health professions, the 
committee has taken cognizance of the 
variations and differences among the dis- 
ciplines. It recognizes also, that the in- 
formation about expenditures and costs 
to the schools for education of students 
in the health professions is rudimentary; 
and that expenditures for education re- 
ported by one school may not be com- 
parable to those reported by another. 
The committee feels, however, that the 
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education of increased numbers of able 
practitioners of the health professions is 
urgent, and that the Nation cannot 
await further refinements of cost data 
before committing the Federal Govern- 
ment to a significantly increased role in 
maintaining the health professional 
schools. The bill, therefore, provides this 
mechanism of institutional support for 
the schools of the health professions that 
recognizes an increased Federal respon- 
sibility for the support of these institu- 
tions. The bill also assures that these 
institutions may not supplant non-Fed- 
eral funds with Federal funds. The com- 
mittee intends to assure that these in- 
stitutions maintain a wide variety of 
sources of financial support. 

Each element of the institutional capi- 
tation award is explained in more detail 
in appendix III to this statement. 

Let me offer here a brief example of 
an institutional award for an average 
medical school of 400 enrollees. Assuming 
the institution in fiscal year 1972 had for 
the first time increased the size of its en- 
tering class from 95 to 100, and grad- 
uated 50 of its third-year students at the 
end of that third year and 50 at the end 
of the customary fourth year, the in- 
stitution would receive a fiscal year 1972 
institutional assistance award of: 


2, 100, 000 


With the substantial institutional sup- 
port provided in this legislation for 
schools of the health professions, the 
committee intends that these schools 
make every effort to develop programs 
responsive to national need in various 
areas. Realizing that the schools will 
vary in their competencies and readiness, 
the bill does not mandate identical re- 
quirements for all institutions but pro- 
vides alternatives among which ‘the 
schools can choose in order to satisfy the 
requirements of the plan. 

The bill requires that a school can re- 
ceive a grant for institutional support 
only if its application contains a plan, 
approved by the Secretary, to continue 
to carry out, or establish and carry out 
satisfactorily by the end òf the school 
year to which the application relates, 
specific programs or projects in at least 
three of several areas described in the 
bill as options. Failure to carry out the 
plan results in a 10 to 30 percent cut in 
the succeeding years award. 

TI, SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS AND MANPOWER 
INITIATIVE. AWARDS 


The committee intends that the basic 
institutional assistance awards be used 
to stabilize the finances of education in- 
stitutions. These awards are not adequate 
alone for undertaking new initiatives. 

To encourage such initiatives in cur- 
riculum reform, enrollment expansion, 
retraining, and other important areas, 
the bill continues a special projects grant 
authority. The bill extends the types of 
projects that may be covered, incorporat- 
ing certain of the projects proposed by 
the administratiton as manpower initia- 
tive awards. 

In the past, funds set aside for these 
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purposes have been largely drained off as 
“financial distress” grants. These pur- 
poses are too important for the funds to 
be diverted to basic institutional as- 
sistance. Ultimately, the institutional as- 
sistance awards authorized by this bill 
should relieve the need for such “finan- 
cial distress” grants. However, to insure 
that such grants do not divert special 
project funds in the initial years of in- 
stitutional assistance, the committee has 
eliminated the authority to make finan- 
cial distress grants from funds authorized 
for special projects and manpower ini- 
tiative awards. A separate authorization 
with decreasing authorization levels has 
been established for financial distress 
grants. 

What we actually are doing is reducing 
over a period of 5 years the funds that 
will be available to medical schools for 
financial distress. Hopefully, the institu- 
tional awards and special grants pro- 
grams in the bill will be able to put the 
medical schools. on a sound financial foot- 
ing, and the financial distress grants will 
not be necessary in the future. So we ac- 
tually have reduced the amount of money 
that will be authorized for financial dis- 
tress in future years. 

Ill. CONSTRUCTION GRANTS AND GUARANTEED 
LOANS 


One of the primary goals of this leg- 
islation is to accelerate output in criti- 
cally needed health disciplines. Ade- 
quate space and well-equipped facilities 
are indispensable to producing the 
greater numbers of well-trained health 
professionals that our expanding popula- 
tion requires, and that our national 
health crisis demands. 

The bill, section 101, provides for a 
single, consolidated construction assist- 
ance authority which would replace sev- 
eral separate authorities in existing law 
for construction of health professions 
teaching facilities. medical library fa- 
cilities, and health research facilities. 
This consolidation was part of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. It will. allow 
more efficient and better coordinated 
support of construction of a facility as 
a whole. Schools planning to build facili- 
ties to serve a variety of functions will 
not be forced to deal with several author- 
ities with several different. review pro- 
cedures and priorities. This is particu- 
larly important for those institutions 
that are building health science com- 
plexes involving a number of health 
manpower disciplines and related medi- 
cal library and research facilities. 

Consolidation of authorities would 
encourage schools to move toward con- 
struction of multipurpose facilities serv- 
ing a number of interrelated disciplines 
with related education, research, and li- 
brary facilities. 

The new authority would also include 
“outpatient facilities,” among the af- 
filiated clinical facilities in which teach- 
ing space could be constructed. The out- 
patient facility of tomorrow may bear 
little resemblance to that of today. 
Teaching space in connection with such 
facilities must be provided to emphasize 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment on 
an ambulatory basis in out-of-hospital 
settings which may be more efficient, less 
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costly, and more directed to maintenance 
of health. 

The bill provides both a grant and a 
loan guarantee/interest subsidy program 
in support of construction. The grant au- 
thorization allows grants up to 75 per- 
cent of the costs of construction, except 
in unusual circumstances when up to 85 
percent Federal participation is author- 
ized. 

In order that these grant funds be 
utilized to initiate as many backlogged 
projects as possible, the committee has 
authorized in section 707 that the Fed- 
eral Government shall spread the sup- 
port of large construction projects over 
several successive fiscal years, once hay- 
ing made a Federal commitment to sup- 
port a project. 

Section 707 requires no increased ex- 
penditures—it simply provides a more 
efficient mechanism for using each year’s 
appropriations, and it permits earlier 
initiation of construction of more teach- 
ing facilities that we must have to edu- 
cate tomorrow’s doctors, dentists, and 
other health personnel. 

To further assist in funding construc- 
tion projects, the bill would also add new 
authority for the Federal guaranteeing 
of loans made by non-Federal lenders to 
private nonprofit institutions with ap- 
proved construction projects. New au- 
thority would also be provided for inter- 
est subsidies. These provisions are in- 
cluded at the suggestion of the adminis- 
tration. However, loan guarantee and in- 
terest subsidies have yet to prove their 
effectiveness for stimulating construction 
of these nonincome producing facilities. 
Testimony raised serious questions con- 
cerning the possibility of obtaining com- 
mercial loans for such facilities and, 
more importantly, the hardship that the 
loan program would work on the institu- 
tions involved. For these reasons, the 
committee considers it essential to con- 
tinue a major grant program for con- 
struction. 

Loan guarantees and interest subsidies 
should be made available over the next 5 
years, however, to extend the reach of 
Federal assistance beyond grants where 
loans can be negotiated, and to test the 
feasibility of this mechanism. 

Under no circumstances is the commit- 
tee prepared at present to supplant or 
restrict the grant program with a loan 
guarantee program. To this end, section 
709 of the bill limits the amount of 
guaranteed loans to an amount equal to 
grants—such limitation to be removed 
only if all appropriated grant funds are 
obligated. 

IV. STUDENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The rising expense of health profes- 
sions education in recent years has 
placed an increasingly heavy financial 
burden on the students and their fami- 
lies. Many highly motivated and quali- 
fied students have not been able to afford 
such training. The more economically 
disadvantaged the student, the less feasi- 
ble his opportunity to enter the higher 
education process unless aid is provided. 
For too long, the doors of medical schools 
have been open to only the children of 
the affluent. Such a situation is intoler- 
able. The longer the educational process, 
the more imperative some form of aid 
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becomes. Few families in minority groups 
can provide the financial help essential 
to meet the high cost of and preparation 
for education in the health professions. 

It is in the national interest to assure 
expanding enrollments in health profes- 
sional schools and to assure that all eco- 
nomic levels are represented in such 
schools. To these ends the bill offers a 
variety of student assistance ranging 
from scholarships, through direct loans, 
to loan guarantees. The school and stu- 
dent are in a position to select the form 
and amount of assistance best suited to 
the student’s needs. 

To encourage students with financial 
difficulty and students from low-income 
families to begin or continue their edu- 
cation, they are given priority for schol- 
arship funds and are offered forgiveness 
and cancellation of direct or guaranteed 
loans in the event they are forced to 
leave school. 

Frequently, students with low-income 
backgrounds are from the physician- 
shortage areas in rural or urban America. 
The committee is convinced that physi- 
cian recruitment for rural and other 
shortage areas would be greatly en- 
hanced if more young people who come 
from rural or urban physician-shortage 
areas, were encouraged to enter the 
medical profession. According to an AMA 
survey published in 1970, 45 percent of 
the physicians were practicing in or 
around the town in which they were 
raised. 

To insure that students who are finan- 
cially or educationally disadvantaged 
understand the opportunities open to 
them in the health professions by virtue 
of these and other provisions, the bill 
offers grants and contracts for publiciz- 
ing these areas and identifying, counsel- 
ing, and supporting students for entrance 
into and pursuit of health professional 
degrees. 

To the same end, all students, regard- 
less of economic background, are offered 
loan forgiveness if they practice in an 
underserved area. Once a physician es- 
tablishes a practice, he is not likely to 
move. The same AMA survey showed 
that 63 percent of physicians had not 
moved from their original practice or lo- 
cation. Encouraging physicians.to begin 
their practices in shortage areas could 
make real impact on improving the dis- 
tribution of health care. 

Among today’s college students there 
appears to be a great desire and interest 
to serve mankind. These measures would 
capitalize on this idealism, and encour- 
age young men and women to enter med- 
ical school. They, in return for the ex- 
pense to the Nation of their education, 
would serve in physician shortage areas 
to make quality medical care available 
to all of our citizens. 

V. GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF POSTGRADUATE TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 

The costs of educating graduate stu- 
dents of medicine and dentistry have 
long been assumed by schools, hospitals, 
and by those whom they treat, the pa- 
tient. 

The committee, like the Carnegie Com- 
mission, feels that a portion of the costs 
of these programs should be borne na- 
tionally, rather than by the people who 
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use the hospital—or the benefactors of 
the medical school. 

To this end, the bill adds new author- 
ity for annual grants to schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, or osteopathy, and to 
those public or nonprofit, private hospi- 
tals not affiliated with a school of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, or dentistry that con- 
duct graduate training programs ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The grants support 
educational costs of graduate training 
programs in medicine and dentistry. 

Schools or hospitals with approved ap- 
plications would be entitled to receive 
$3,000 for each full-time intern or resi- 
dent in primary health care, or any other 
shortage area designated by the Secre- 
tary, and $1,500 for each physician or 
dentist in any other graduate training 
program. 

The intent of this provision is to en- 
courage specialization in fields in which 
shortages exist. A 3-year limitation on 
the assistance is designed to encourage 
reduction in the duration of residency 
training programs. 

Other provisions of this bill sustain 
undergraduate health professions stu- 
dents. What we intend to do with this 
particular provision is to provide a pro- 
gram of support for the education of 
interns and residents. It is a natural ex- 
tension of our efforts. This provision was 
added in the committee, and I think it is 
a valuable program. 

VI. FAMILY MEDICINE 


The bill includes new special authority 
for grants for development and main- 
tenance of special training programs in 
family medicine, including continuing 
education of practicing physicians and 
approved residencies in family practice. 

Senators are aware that last year, the 
Senate passed family practice legislation, 
which was vetoed by the President. Some 
of the features that were objectionable 
to the President have been eliminated. 

There is a tremendous need to encour- 
age young peopie to enter family prac- 
tice; we have addressed ourselves to that 
particular problem in this legislation. 

Primary care provided by physicians to 
individuals and families is of the utmost 
importance in maintaining the health of 
persons and in detecting and dealing 
with illness and disease when they occur. 
The availability of primary and continu- 
ing care has declined for many families. 
Families find it increasingly difficult to 
find a continuing relationship with a 
physician who can help them maintain 
their health, treat most of the family’s 
illnesses and make appropriate referrals. 
The decrease in this mode of practice 
means for a growing number of rural and 
urban communities, that medical care is 
at best difficult to secure and at worst, 
unavailable. 

Particular stimulus at this time is 
needed to encourage medical schools and 
hospitals to provide training programs in 
primary health care—family medicine. 
This bill is designed to provide that 
stimulus. 

VII. COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


The bill establishes a program of 
grants to develop computer technology 
for application in the health services 
area. 
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The committee was impressed by testi- 
mony it received of the potential of com- 
puter technology for the improvement of 
health services. Computer technology has 
the potential for increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality and efficiency 
of medical and other health care serv- 
ices, and for making possible improved 
distribution of services of high quality 
through communications networks and 
computerized medical information and 
diagnostic aids. 

It is particularly desirable in these 
times, when the expectations and de- 
mands for health services have so far out- 
stripped the capabilities of scarce re- 
sources to deliver them, that the many 
potential uses of computer technology be 
explored, tested, and more widely applied. 
VIII, STUDY OF COST OF EDUCATING STUDENTS OF 

THE VARIOUS HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

The heart of this bill is the concept of 
placing health professional schools on a 
stable financial footing. In calculating 
the capitation levels, the committee in- 
tended to supply approximately one-third 
of the costs of educating students. The 
committee members, to a man, were 
alarmed to find how primitive and inac- 
curate HEW’s figures are in the area of 
educational costs. We were forced to ar- 
rive at rough estimates based on several 
different sources of data. 

Mr. President, we have HEW esti- 
mates of the costs of educating students 
in the various health professions. The 
costs of medical education vary exten- 
sively from one medical school to an- 
other, from approximately $117,000 to 
about, $5,000 or $6,000. The Carnegie 
Commission estimates medical school 
costs vary anywhere from $15,000 to 
$25,000. We see comparable variation 
in the estimates of the costs of denistry, 
and other health professions. Because of 
this enormous diversity, the committee 
feels it imperative that we get the latest 
and best cost data possible. We hope this 
new study directed by the bill will provide 
Members of Congress with the informa- 
tion needed for responsible judgments 
in the future. 

If the Federal Government is to as- 
sume the basic supportive role in health 
education envisioned by this bill, we 
must obtain better figures for our future 
use. To this end, the committee has di- 
rected HEW to undertake a special study 
by an independent agency to determine 
by January 1, 1973, the average per-stu- 
dent cost of education in the various 
health professions, and to describe uni- 
form standards for defining and report- 
ing such costs in the future. 

The committee feels that the National 
Academy of Sciences and within it the 
newly created Institute of Medicine has 
the breadth of scientific, medical, and 
health services expertise, plus the re- 
spected independent status required, to 
objectively and systematically undertake 
such a study. The bill, therefore, directs 
the Secretary to request the NAS to 
undertake the study. If the NAS cannot 
undertake such a study, the Secretary 
may arrange for the study to be done 
by another appropriate nonprofit, pri- 
vate group or association. The commit- 
tee urges the NAS to undertake this im- 
portant effort. 
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Mr, President, this is an expensive bill. 
An appendix to this statement gives the 
costs of the bill’s various programs in 
some detail. 

The costs are relative, however. The 
extent of the health crisis not only justi- 
fies but demands this extensive action. 
I call upon this body to pass this land- 
mark legislation. 

I have only briefly mentioned in this 
statement some sections of the bill that 
deserve further comment—others I have 
not dealt with at all. I am confident the 
committee members who sponsored these 
provisions will elaborate on them in more 
detail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the appendixes will be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

APPENDIX I—Srarus or HEALTH MANPOWER 


Rising personal expectations and shifting 
social forces have heightened the need for 
health manpower. The shortage of all types 
of health manpower is especially acute for 
millions of Americans living in rural and 
inner-city areas. 

On the average, there is now one physician 
for every 630 persons in America. In over 
one-third of the Nation's counties, there is 
only one physician for each 1,800 people. In 
more than 180 counties, which represent 
more than 8 percent of the Nation’s land 
area, there are no private physicians at all; 
and the number of such counties is growing. 

In our inner cities there is a similar prob- 
lem. In some parts of New York, for example, 
there is one private physician for every 200 
residents, but in other areas the ratio is 
one to 12,000. Chicago's inner-city neighbor- 
hoods have 1,700 fewer physicians today than 
they did a decade ago. 

The scarcity is aggravated by the growth 
of the Nation's population, an increase of 
approximately 27 million during the 1970's. 
A disproportionate amount of the population 
increase will consist of senior citizens and 
young children, two groups that are heavy 
users of health services. 

Higher incomes enable Americans to de- 
mand more and better health services. By 
1975, according to one estimate, higher in- 
comes will have increased the demand for 
physicians’ services by one-eighth and for 
dental services by one-fourth. 

In view of the rising demand for services, 
how adequate is the supply of health man- 
power? There are many varying opinions as 
to the precise magnitude of the shortage, 
but there is a National consensus that there 
is a severe shortage of health manpower that 
cannot be solved merely by redistributing 
existing resources. Each category of health 
professionals has its peculiar problems. 

The ratio of practicing physicians per 
100,000 U.S. residents has risen over the past 
two decades, from 141 in 1950 to 155 in 1970. 
There were about 325,000 practicing physi- 
cians in the country last year, compared to 
219,900 in 1950. 

A marked increase in the number of 
practicing physicians has occurred since 1964, 
when there were 280,500 practicing physi- 
clans (142 per 100,000 residents). Today 
about one physician in six is a foreign 
graduate, and the proportion is rising. One 
of every four newly licensed physicians is a 
foreign graduate, One of every three interns 
and residents in U.S. hospitals in 1968-69 
was a foreign graduate. This Nation should 
not be an importer of medical manpower. 
Indeed, the reverse situation should obtain. 

The shortage of physicians in the United 
States is currently estimated at 50,000. 

A recent trend in medical education is the 
rise of the specialist and the decline of the 
general practitioner. Until recent years, most 
physicians were general practitioners or 
“family doctors," who traditionally provided 
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basic health care for Americans. In 1931 
there were about 101 general practitioners 
per 100,000 residents. The figure dropped to 
79 in 1949, 38 in 1963, and 28 in 1970. As 
retiring general practitioners are replaced by 
newly graduated specialists, the ratio will 
drop even lower. 

With mounting demands for comprehen- 
sive care, there is a pressing need to insure 
that a sufficient supply of highly trained 
primary-care physicians be available to meet 
the health care needs of the population. 

The ratio of practicing dentists per 100,- 
000 U.S. residents has fallen below the level 
of two decades ago. There were 50 practicing 
dentists per 100,000 residents in 1969 (latest 
figure) compared to 51 in 1950, More than 
101,000 dentists were practicing in this coun- 
try in 1969, most of them general practi- 
tioners. 

Like physicians, dentists are distributed 
unevenly throughout the country. Metropoli- 
tan areas have several times as many dentists 
proportionately as counties with small cen- 
tral cities. 

Foreign dental graduates, unlike foreign 
medical graduates, do not constitute a ready 
Manpower resource for this country. 

Efforts are being made to increase the 
number and productivity of dentists. Pro- 
ductivity is being increased by the training 
and use of such allied workers as dental 
hygienists, chairside assistants, and labora- 
tory technicians. It is unlikely, however, that 
auxiliaries can be employed in numbers suffi- 
cient to reduce dental manpower shortages 
by the end of this decade. 

There were about 125,000 pharmacists 
practicing in this country in 1969. By 1978, 
it is estimated, pharmacists will fill about 
three billion prescriptions a year. Pharma- 
cists are increasingly concerned with devel- 
oping drug profiles of individuals. They have 
been encouraged to use their establishments 
as health information centers. 

There were about 18,100 practicing op- 
tometrists in 1969, most of them in private 
practice. The scope of optometric services 
has expanded, and the demand for such 
services is rising rapidly. Enrollments in 
schools of optometry have doubled in the 
past decade. 

Most of the 25,000 veterinarians active in 
1969 were in private practice, but about 35 
percent were engaged in teaching, research, 
and tory activities. Veterinarians have 
responsibilities in public health. The primary 
objectives of the public health veterinarian 
are to prevent human illness derived from 
animals and to protect the health of ani- 
mals 


There were about 7,700 practicing podia- 
triste in 1969. Most were in private practice 
in large cities. Enrollments in schools of 
podiatry have increased by over 100 percent 
since 1965. 

The supply of health manpower has in- 

in recent years, but the need for 
their services has climbed even more sharply. 
Between 1960 and 1970, employment in the 
health occupations increased from 2 million 
(3 percent of the labor force) to about 3.2 
million (4 percent of the labor force). If 
trends continue, about 4.4 million persons 
will be employed in the health professions 
by 1980. Persons counted in the health oc- 
cupations include physicians, dentists, 
nurses, allied professional and technical 
workers, and aides. 

The Committee is convinced that the pros- 
pect is for a more severe shortage of health 

wer unless Congress acts now, The bill 
would increase the number of practitioners, 
improve their effectiveness, and encourage 
them to practice in underserved areas by 
stabilizing and supporting the institutions 
which educate the Nation’s health man- 
power. The Nation’s health needs, already 
considered critical by many, will become even 
more acute unless the Federal effort to in- 
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crease manpower resources is strengthened 
substantially. 


5 YEAR PROJECTION OF ENROLLMENT IN HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS SCHOOLS 


Professions 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Medicine 1... 
Osteopathy... Š 
Denta! 


42, 800 
2,291 
17, 209 


, 339 
19, 016 


1 Except for 1971-72, determined by adding 1,889 to original 
combined totals for medicine and osteopathy and subtracting 
osteopathy. 


APPENDIX IJ—EXCERPTS FROM HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION AND THE NATION’S HEALTH 


(The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education) 


The Flexner model based on Johns Hop- 
kins, Harvard, and, before them, German 
medical education, called for emphasis on 
biological research. Science was to be at the 
base of medical education, The Flexner model 
has been the sole fully accepted model in the 
United States since 1910. Some schools have 
fulfilled its promise brilliantly; others have 
been pale imitations; but all have tried to 
follow it. It has led to great strides forward 
in the quality of research and the quality of 
individual medical practitioners. The Flex- 
ner, or research model, however, looked in- 
ward to science in the medical school itself. 
It is a self-contained approach. Conse- 
quently, it has two weaknesses in mod- 
ern times: (1) it largely ignores health 
care delivery outside the medical school 
and its own hospital, and (2) it sets 
science in the medical school apart from 
science on the general campus with 
resulting duplication of effort. This sec- 
ond weakness is now being highlighted by 
the extenson of medical concerns beyond sci- 
ence into economics, sociology, engineering, 
and many other fields, Medical schools have 
had their own departments of biochemistry, 
but to add their own departments of eco- 
nomics and sociology and engineering would 
accentuate the problem of duplication of 
faculty and equipment. Also, the better eco- 
nomists would rather be in a department 
of economics on a general campus than 
separated from their colleagues in a depart- 
ment of medical economics: members of 
other disciplines would have similar pref- 
erences. The self-contained Flexner model 
thus leads to expensive duplication and can 
lead to some loss in quality. 

Two new models are arising: (1) the health 
care delivery model, where the medical 
school, in addition to training, does research 
in health care delivery. advises local hospitals 
and health authorities, works with commu- 
nity colleges and comprehensive colleges on 
the training of allied health personnel, car- 
ries on continuing education for health per- 
sonnel, and generally orients itself to ex- 
ternal service; and (2) the integrated sci- 
ence model, where most or all of the basic 
science (and social science) instruction is 
carried on within the main campus (or other 
general campuses) and not duplicated in the 
medical school, which provides mainly clin- 
ical instruction. In this model (as in Eng- 
land), the medical school may be, essentially, 
a teaching hospital; but this is not neces- 
sary—it may, rather, carry on all its ‘Flex- 
ner” functions except the traditional first one 
or two years of science education. 

Mixtures are of course possible and are 
occurring among these “pure” types. The 
research and health care delivery models may 
be combined, as is being done at Harvard 
and Johns Hopkins; the research and inte- 
grated science mddels may be combined, as is 
being proposed at Michigan and for the new 
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Harvard-MIT endeavor; and the health care 
delivery and integrated science models may 
be combined, as at the new medical schools 
of the University of Illinois. All three, of 
course, could also be combined. 

We believe that the new interests in health 
care delivery and in the integration of sci- 
ence and other disciplinary efforts are wise. 
The simple Flexner research model is no 
longer adequate as the sole model. A few 
schools, and many parts of schools, will, and 
should, stay with the Flexner model, but we 
believe that the nation will be better served 
as many schools move in different directions. 
A diversity of models and mixtures of models 
is now desirable. Not only can the developing 
and new schools experiment; but as exist- 
ing schools expand, they can direct their 
expansion in new directions so that there 
can be diversity within schools—for exam- 
ple, the next group of 40 additional students 
admitted might be asked to take their sci- 
ence on the main campus of the parent uni- 
Movi The “cluster-college” approach of 

and diversifying—rather than just 
duplicating on a larger scale—when expand- 
ing a general campus can be undertaken also 
in a health science center. 

Pacesetter schools, such as those noted 
above, are moving toward health care de- 
livery, or the integration of science, or both. 
We support these directions of movement. 
The nation has a sufficiency of the pure 
research model type of school. New develop- 
ments should be toward greater integration 
with social needs, or toward greater integra- 
tion with the general campus, or both. 
APPENDIX IJI—DEeErTAILED EXPLANATION OF 

S. 934: INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE AWARD 

CAPITATIONS 


BASIC ENROLLMENT CAPITATIONS 


Under the bill each eligible school which 
submits an approved application for an insti- 
tutional grant would be entitled to receive 
$50,000, plus an amount for each full-time 
enrolled student (or equivalent thereof) in 
the respective discipline, as follows: 

Schools of medicine, osteopathy, and den- 
tistry: $4,000. 

Schools of optometry: $1,000. 

Schools of pharmacy: $600. 

Schools of podiatry: $900. 

Schools of veterinary medicine: $2,000. 


BONUS CAPITATION FOR ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


As a means of encouraging schools of the 
respective health professions to expand their 
enrollments and to provide additional re- 
sources to the eligible schools for such en- 
roliment increases, the bill would provide 
funds for “bonus” students enrolled in the 
schools. The awards will be made for each 
year in which the “bonus” students are en- 
rolled in their course of study. Schools of 
the respective disciplines would be entitled 
to receive the following amounts for each 
“bonus” student. 

Schools of medicine, osteopathy, and den- 
tistry: $2,000. 

Schools of optometry: $400. 

Schools of pharmacy: $300. 

Schools of podiatry: $400. 

Schools of veterinary medicine: $1,000. 

A “bonus” student is defined as a student 
enrolled in any of the eligible schools if, for 
the year in which the student is or was a 
first-year student in the school, (a) the first- 
year enrollment for that school exceeded its 
first-year enrollment for the preceding 
school year by not less than 5% or not less 
than 5 students, whichever is greater, or (b) 
for the second preceding year by not less 
than 10% or not less than 10 students, 
whichever is greater, or (c) for the third 
preceding year by not less than 15% or not 
less than 15 students, whichever is greater. 
The bonus capitation has been designed as 
a continuing incentive for the schools to 
systematically increase their enrollments. 

To avoid placing insurmountable blocks in 
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the way of health professional schools unable 
to increase their enrollment incrementally 
each year, and to avoid imposing special 
hardships on those schools which have al- 
ready undergone exceptional growth in class 
size in recent years (specifically beginning 
in school year 1968-69—the grandfather sit- 
uation), health professions schools are giy- 
en the option of spreading increases over a 
period of three years rather than being re- 
quired to increase at a set percentage or 
number each year. 

Thus, a school could have a substantial in- 
crease in one year preceded or followed by a 
year in which the increase is smaller without 
losing its eligibility for a bonus for increased 
enrollment. However, requirements for eligi- 
bility would be met only if the medical 
school achieved over each three year period 
an increase in its first year students of 15% 
or 15, whichever is greater. 

The Committee wishes to make clear its 
general intent that in the future schools 
would increase enrollments from year to year 
or at least would not reduce enrollments in 
any particular future year. 


INCENTIVE CAPITATION TO SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 
OSTEOPATHY, AND DENTISTRY FOR SHORTENING 
CURRICULUM 


In order to encourage schools to graduate 
physicians, osteopaths, and dentists as rap- 
idly as possible, a special incentive has been 
provided for schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
and dentistry which have programs in which 
students can complete their course of study 
in three years, rather than the traditional 
four years or longer. 

For each student graduating under a three- 
year program, a school would be entitled to 
receive $6,000—an amount equivalent to a 
$4,000 payment for a fourth year, plus a 
$2,000 bonus. A number of schools of medi- 
cine have inaugurated experimental pro- 
grams to shorten the period of study for some 
of the students enrolled. Other schools of 
medicine, as well as those of osteopathy and 
dentistry, are currently considering shorten- 
ing the period of education of their students. 
The proposed provision will assure that for 
these programs, federal resources would be 
provided, comparable to those provided for 
the longer period of training, plus a $2,000 
bonus intended as an additional incentive. 


PHYSICIAN ASSISTANTS CAPITATION 


The bill provides funds to schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, and dentistry for the train- 
ing by those schools of physicians’ assistants, 
dentist's assistants, or other health profes- 
sions assistants so that the training of such 
assistants could be provided in the same edu- 
cational milieu in which physicians and den- 
tists receive their education. A school would. 
be entitled to receive $1,350 for each full- 
time student (or the equivalent thereof) who 
is enrolled in a program offered by a school of 
medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry to train 
such assistants. 

Since the Committee recognizes these pro- 
grams are still in the developmental stage, no 
attempt was made to define legislatively the 
scope of duties of a physicians’ or dentists’ 
assistant nor the duration of his training. 
Their intention is to cover both the short 
term training (one year or less) such as in 
the Medex program at the University of 
Washington, and the longer term (two year) 
such as at Duke or the four year program, 
such as at Alderson Broaddus. The Commit- 
tee notes with interest and approval the 
definition of physicians’ assistants divided 
into three categories in the report of the 
Board on Medicine of the National Academy 
of Sciences. These are the Type A Assistant, 
distinguished by his ability to integrate and 
interpret findings on the basis of general 
medical knowledge and to exercise a degree of 
independent judgment, the Type B Assistant, 
highly specialized in one clinical procedure, 
and the Type C Assistant, who is generally 
proficient in medical procedures but without 
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the ability to use independent judgment to 
the degree of the Type A Assistant. Over 50 
programs are being developed throughout the 
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nation producing support personnel in these 
three categories. The costs vary depending on 
the degree of training, and the previous ex- 
APPENDIX IV 
COST OF THE LEGISLATION—COMMITTEE ESTIMATES 


{In millions of dollars} 


Construction grants. 
Guarantees. 


Institutional support 

Conversion of 2-year schools_ 

New school awards 

Special project and man- 
power initiative awards... 


Scholarships 

Financial distress____ 

Post graduate educati 

Family medicine... a 
Computer technology 
Shortage area scholarships... 
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perience of the student, but in general, costs 
are in the range of the training of other 
health professionals. 


NOt. cases. J22t 232% 


1 Estimates based on best available information on numbers of schools and entering class sizes. 
Note: No estimates of the costs of the bill were submitted by Federal agencies. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, that 
is a brief summary of the principal fea- 
tures of the legislation and, at this time, 
I am prepared to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our Nation 
faces a deepening health care crisis. We 
must have larger numbers of the right 
kind of health manpower personnel, lo- 
cated in the right places, and utilized in 
the right way, to give health services to 
the people who need them. To put the 
Federal Government in the forefront of 
efforts to meet these needs for health 
personnel requires legislation that pro- 
vides flexibility and innovation and I 
urge my colleagues to support the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1971, S. 934. 

I would call to the attention of my 
more than 20 colleagues who cosponsored 
S. 1183, which I introduced on behalf of 
the administration to implement the 
President’s recommendations relating to 
health manpower training, that S. 934 
incorporates many of the provisions in 
S. 1183. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of S. 1183, together with 
the list of sponsors be printed in the rec- 
ord at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in essence, 
these provisions are: 

Consolidate, extend, and increase the 
scope of grants for construction of health 
research, education, and library facili- 
ties; and establish an additional program 
of loan guarantees and interest subsidies 
for such construction. A consolidated 
construction assistance authority would 
provide flexible legislative authority for 
the construction of health manpower fa- 
cilities without regard to categorical re- 
straints and offer grantees the opportu- 
nity to design and construct facilities 
that can serve a variety of functions and 
disciplines. Consolidation of authorities 
would encourage schools to move toward 
construction of multipurpose facilities 
serving a number of interrelated dis- 
ciplines and related research and library 
facilities and allow greater efficiency in 
administration. There are authorized for 
these purposes: $200 million in fiscal year 
1972 and annual $25 million increments 
for next 4 years. 


I am very enthusiastic about the new 
loan guarantee and interest subsidies 
program would extend the reach of Fed- 
eral assistance beyond grants, where 
loans can be negotiated. I would empha- 
size that it is the purpose of this guaran- 
teed loan and interest subsidy provision 
to supplement the existing grant pro- 
gram, not to supplant it. In the face of 
more than $600 million of approved but 
unfunded grant applications, I believe 
we can no longer rely solely upon the 
grant mechanism to meet our schools’ 
needs, We must take this innovative step 
of guaranteed loans and interest subsi- 
dies to overcome the substantial unmet 
needs; $8 million maximum authorized 
to pay interest subsidies in fiscal year 
1972, with annual $8 million increments 
for 4 additional years. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of the 
greatest interest to me that we can com- 
bine the utility of the public and private 
sectors in an intelligent way so that they 
will be of very great use and it will re- 
lieve the strain on the grant section of 
the bill. 

Extend and increase the maximum 
level of student scholarships which is es- 
timated to cost $40 million in fiscal year 
1972—and rising to $48 million in fiscal 
year 1976—add a program of loan guar- 
antees and have all student assistance 
programs include incentives for practice 
in medically underserved areas. It is par- 
ticularly important at this time to have 
liberal forgiveness authority to encour- 
age distribution by specialty, as well as 
geographic area. This is of particular im- 
portance to the improvement and dis- 
tribution of health care. 

Incentive capitation grant authority— 
in addition to other institutional support 
programs based on enroilment—which 
would pay $6,000 for each student of a 
school of medicine, osteopathy, and den- 
tistry for graduating under a 3-year pro- 
gram, rather than the traditional 4 years 
or longer. A number of schools of medi- 
cine have inaugurated experimental pro- 
grams to shorten the period of study for 
some of the students enrolled. Other 
schools of medicine, as well as those of os- 
teopathy and dentistry, are currently 
considering shortening the period of ed- 
ucation of their students. The proposed 
provision will assure that for these in- 
novative programs, Federal resources 
would be provided comparable to those 


provided for the longer period of training 
plus a $2,000 bonus intended as an addi- 
tional incentive. The total institutional 
support authorization, based on capita- 
tion, is $426 million for fiscal year 1972 
and rises to $516.5 million in fiscal year 
1976. 

Extend and broaden project grant au- 
thority to authorize health manpower 
initiative awards directed toward solu- 
tion of critical health manpower prob- 
lems; and several other programs aimed 
at bringing manpower to medically 
underserved areas. This program offers 
an enormous opportunity for improving 
the numbers and distribution of health 
personnel and for relating health man- 
power more directly to changing patterns 
of health care. The authority is flexible 
so that efforts thereunder can be 
responsive to health manpower needs as 
they arise. These efforts can encourage 
experiments and breakthroughs which 
show particular promise of contributing 
to the solution of health manpower 
problems, including those in given geo- 
graphic areas and those relating to new 
approaches to health care and health 
manpower training; $150 million for 
fiscal year 1972 is authorized with an- 
nual $15 million increments for 4 addi- 
tional years. 

The rising expense of health profes- 
sions education in recent years has 
placed an increasingly heavy financial 
burden on the students and their fam- 
ilies. Many highly motivated and quali- 
fied students have not been able to afford 
such training. To those ends the bill 
offers a variety of student assistance 
ranging from scholarships, through di- 
rect loans, to loan guarantees. The school 
and student together are in the best po- 
sition to select the form and amount of 
assistance best suited to the student’s 
need. All students, regardless of eco- 
nomic background, are offered loan for- 
giveness if they practice in an under- 
served area. Once a physician establishes 
a practice, he is not likely to move. A 
survey showed. that 63 percent of phy- 
sicians had not moved from the original 
practice or location. Encouraging physi- 
cians to begin their practices in shortage 
areas could make real impact on improv- 
ing the distribution of health care. 

Encourage students with financial dif- 
ficulty and from low-income families to 
begin or continue their education by giv- 
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ing a priority for scholarship funds and 
offer forgiveness and cancellation of di- 
rect or guaranteed loans in the event 
they are forced to leave school. 
INSTITUTIONAL CAPITATION SUPPORT 


The bill we are considering today is 
designed to establish an explicit Federal 
role concerning the support of health 
manpower. Thus, it provides to each edu- 
cational institution an award intended to 
cover approximately one-third of the av- 
erage per student educational costs in- 
curred nationally by such institutions, if 
the institution meets eligibility require- 
ments set forth in the bill. We do not go 
as far as we would like to, but we do cover 
one-third of the cost. 

Although the individual institutional 
support award is deemed an “entitle- 
ment,” this was done to set forth na- 
tional funding priorities and stimulate 
the institutions to seek to persuade the 
Congress to provide sufficient levels of 
appropriations to meet such entitle- 
ments. However, the legislation is not 
intended to confer any legally enforce- 
able right upon any school. The bill 
specifically provides—section 770(a)—as 
follows: 

The Secretary's determination of the 
amount of such grant shall be final and con- 
clusive and, notwithstanding the provisions 
of chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, 
or any other law, shall not be subject to 
judicial review in any court of the United 
States. 

FINANCIAL DISASTER RELIEF 


The financial burdens of health- 
professions schools have become so great 
that a number of existing schools today 
are considering closing their doors. It 
was for that reason that I introduced a 
bill in the 91st Congress to provide 
$100,000,000 in disaster relief to medical 
and dental schools, which passed the 
Senate but was modified in conference. 

Although the substantially increased 
capitation grant program provided by 
this bill should alleviate the financial 
distress in schools of the health profes- 
sions, a number of these schools may 
need temporary financial assistance be- 
fore their fiscal problems can be solved. 
Therefore, the bill establishes a special 
separate authority for grants to assist 
schools in financial distress, but the au- 
thorization level of $50 million in fiscal 
year 1972 decreases with each year as 
the institutional assistance awards sta- 
bilize the finances of these institutions, 
pti level of $10 million in fiscal year 

As I proposed in my bill in the 91st 
Congress, the grants would be made on 
special terms and conditions, including 
requirements that the school agree to 
disclose any financial information or data 
deemed by the Secretary to be necessary 
to determine the sources or causes of that 
school’s financial distress, and require 
the school to carry out appropriate oper- 
ational and financial reforms on the basis 
of information obtained. 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
It is particularly desirable in these 
times, when the expectations and de- 
mands for health services have so far 
outstripped the capabilities of scarce re- 
sources to deliver them, that the many 
potential uses of computer technology be 
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explored, tested, and more widely ap- 
plied. I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the bill’s provision adding a 
program of grants to plan and develop 
freestanding or university-based com- 
puter laboratories to enable the utiliza- 
tion of modern computer technologies by 
physicians and other health personnel in 
the provision of health services. Twenty- 
five million dollars is authorized for each 
year of the bill. 

Computer technology has the potential 
for increasing the quantity and improv- 
ing the quality and efficiency of medical 
and other health care services, and for 
making possible improved distribution of 
services of high quality through com- 
munication networks and computerized 
medical information and diagnostic aids, 
as well as research the functions per- 
formed by physicians to determine which 
functions could more appropriately be 
performed by other personnel. 

Although the computers’ introduction 
into the health industry is very recent, 
enormous strides have already occurred 
and computer technology can provide 
the strategy for effective health care de- 
livery. A computer-assisted doctor is 
freed to concern himself with care more 
uniquely human, such as managing the 
emotional aspects of illness, applying 
bedside skills, and exercising judgment 
in the nonquantifiable areas of clinical 
cure. He no longer will need to store vast 
amounts of technical information in his 
mind, but rather he can rely on the com- 
puter as an intellectual adjunct to pro- 
vide him with instantaneous information. 
Frequent dialog with the computer 
will allow him the opportunity to receive 
the most probable diagnosis and extract 
the suggested course of treatment. 

Mr. President, I believe the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1971 would make possible an 
expanded Federal health manpower 
training program designed to produce the 
manpower resources essential to achiev- 
ing national health care objectives. 

I urge my colleagues to support the en- 
actment of this legislation and provide 
the health manpower required to meet 
national needs for health and medical 
care. 

ExHIBIT 1 
S. 1183 

A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act so as to provide for new health man- 
power educational initiatives, increase the 
level of financial assistance to health pro- 
fessions schools and other institutions 
training health personnel, improve the dis- 
tribution and increase the supply of health 
personnel, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Health Manpower 

Assistance Act of 1971". 

INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

Sec. 2. (a) The heading of part E of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Part E.—INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS TO IMPROVE 
THE PRODUCTIVITY AND QUALITY OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 770 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 295f) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years, for 
special project grants to schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy under subsection 
(a) of section 772, for special project grants 
to schools of pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
or veterinary medicine under subsection (b) 
of such section, and for financial distress 
special project grants to health professions 
schools under subsection (c) of such section, 
and for manpower educational initiative 
awards under section 773. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
make grants and carry out contracts for con- 
tinuation of projects, programs, or activities 
for which a grant has been made or a con- 
tract entered into under section 773, for a 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1974.” 


CAPITATION GRANTS 


Sec. 3 (a) The heading of section 771 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 295f-1) is amended by 
striking out “INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “CAPITATION GRANTS”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(3) (b) and (4), any school of medicine, 
dentistry, or osteopathy with an application 
approved under section 774 shall be entitled, 
for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1974, 
to an amount equal to $6,000 multiplied by 
the number of students of such school who 
will graduate (as determined by the Secre- 

in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b)(1)) from such school in such 


year. 

“(2) Any such school with such an ap- 
plication for a fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1974, which will not graduate any 
students in such year shall be entitled, for 
such fiscal year, to an amount equal to— 

“(A) $2,000 multiplied by the number of 
full-time, first- and second-year students 
pursuing a course of study leading to a degree 
in three years, or 

(B) $1,500 multiplied by the number of 
full-time first-, second-, and third-year stu- 
dents pursuing a course of study leading to 
a degree in four years or longer, or 

“(C) $1,500 multiplied by the number of 
full-time first- and second-year students pur- 
suing a two-year course of study or its 
equivalent, 
who will graduate (as determined by the 

in accordance with the provisions 


of subsection (b)(1) of this section) in a 
subsequent year from a school of medicine, 


dentistry, or osteopathy. 

“(3) (A) Any school of medicine, dentistry, 
or osteopathy with such an application for a 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1974, shall 
also be entitled, for such fiscal year, to an 
amount equal to— 

“(1) $2,000 in the case of a school with a 
course of study leading to a degree in three 
years, or 

“(11) $1,500 in the case of a school with 
a course of study leading to a degree in four 
years or more, 
multiplied by the number of students who 
are enrolled in any year class preceding the 
class which will graduate in such year; who 
are in excess of the number of students in 
the year class which will graduate in such 
year; and who will graduate from such school 
(as determined by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection 

b)(1)). 

; 2 im no event shall any school be en- 
titled under this subsection to an amount 
which exceeds $6,000 for any student during 
his entire course of study in such school 
(and the school, if any, from which he trans- 
ferred). 

“(4) The amount which any school shall 
be entitled to be paid under paragraph (1) 
for any year may be reduced for any student 
who will graduate in such year if a portion of 
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his medical, dental, or osteopathic training 
was acquired at another school. The amount 
of such reduction shall be determined by the 
Secretary on the basis of the relative period 
of training received by such student in each 
school and such other factors as he deems 
appropriate.” 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking out subsection (b) and redesignat- 
ing subsections (c) and (d) thereof as sub- 
sections (b) and (c), respectively. 

(d) Paragraph (2) of the subsection of 
such section herein redesignated as subsec- 
tion (b) is amended by striking out every- 
thing after “doctor of dentistry,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or an equivalent de- 
gree, or doctor of osteopathy (and for pur- 
poses of part F, such term also means stu- 
dents pursuing a full-time course of study 
leading to a degree of bachelor of science in 
pharmacy or doctor of pharmacy, doctor of 
optometry or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
veterinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
or doctor of podiatry or an equivalent 
degree.” 

(e) The subsection of such section herein 
redesignated as subsection (c) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Any new school of medicine, dentis- 
try, or osteopathy with an approved applica- 
tion under section 774 shall be entitled, for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in 
which it will admit its first class, to an 
amount equal to $2,000 multiplied by the 
number of full-time students who the Sec- 
retary determines, on the basis of assur- 
ances provided by the school, will be en- 
rolled in the school in the fiscal year after 
the fiscal year for which the grant is made.” 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


Sec. 4. Section 772 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295f-2) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 772. (a) Grants may be made, from 
sums available therefor from sppropriations 
under section 770, to assist schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy, and com- 
binations thereof, in meeting the cost of 
special projects to plan, develop, or estab- 
lish new programs or modifications of ex- 
isting programs of education in such health 
professions, including projects to effect sig- 
nificant curriculum improvements, to con- 
duct research in the various fields related 
to education in such health professions, to 
develop training for, and to train, new levels 
or types of health service personnel, includ- 
ing physician’s and dentist’s assistants, to 
plan experimental teaching programs or fa- 
cilities, to increase educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged students, to train students 
and other groups to use a team approach 
to the delivery of health services; projects to 
otherwise strengthen, improve, or expand 
programs to train personnel in such health 
professions or help to increase the supply, 
or improve the distribution by area or spe- 
clalty group, of adequately trained person- 
nel in such health professions necessary to 
meet the health needs of the Nation; and 
projects to provide traineeships (including 
costs of training and fees, stipends, and al- 
lowances for the students, including travel 
and subsistence expenses) for full-time stu- 
dents to secure part of their education under 
a preceptor in family practice, pediatrics, in- 
ternal medicine, or other health flelds desig- 
nated by the Secretary. 

“(b) Grants may be made from sums avail- 
able therefor from appropriations under sec- 
tion 770, to assist schools of pharmacy, op- 
tometry, podiatry, and veterinary medicine, 
and combinations thereof, in meeting the 
cost of special projects to plan, develop, or 
establish new programs or modifications of 
existing programs of education in such 
health professions, including projects to ef- 
fect significant curriculum improvements, 
to develop training for, and to train, new 
levels or types of health service personnel, to 
plan experimental teaching programs or fa- 
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cilities, to expand educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged students, and to promote 
preventive medicine; and projects to other- 
wise strengthen, improve, or expand pro- 
grams to train personnel in such health 
professions or help to. increase the supply, 
or improve the distribution by area or by 
specialty group, of adequately trained per- 
sonnel in such health professions necessary 
to meet the health needs of the Nation. In 
determining eligibility of any such school 
to receive a grant under this subsection and 
in determining the amount of such grant, 
the Secretary shall consider the particular 
needs of such school, the nature and scope 
of the Nation’s health personnel needs, and 
the relative capability of alternative pro- 
grams for helping to fill those needs. 

“(c) Grants may also be made, from sums 
available therefor from appropriations under 
section 770 for any fiscal year, to assist any 
school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, or veterinary 
medicine which is in serious financial straits 
to meet its costs of operation or which has 
special need for financial assistance to meet 
accreditation requirements. Any such grant 
may be made upon such terms and. condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be rea- 
sonable and necessary, including require- 
ments that the school agree (1) to disclose 
any financial information or data deemed by 
the Secretary to be necessary to determine 
the sources or causes of that school’s finan- 
cial distress, (2) to conduct a comprehensive 
cost analysis study in cooperation with the 
Secretary, and (3) to implement any opera- 
tional and financial reforms recommended 
by the Secretary on the basis of information 
obtained in the course of the comprehensive 
cost analysis study or on the basis of other 
relevant information.” 


HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATIONAL 
INITIATIVE AWARDS 


Sec. 5. Part E of title VII of such Act is 
amended by redesignating sections 773 and 
774 as sections 774 and 775, respectively, and 
by inserting after section 772 the following 
new section: 


“HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATION 
INITIATIVE AWARDS 


“Src. 773. (a) In order to improve the dis- 
tribution, supply, quality, utilization, and 
efficiency of health personnel and the health 
services delivery system, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to public or non- 
profit private schools, agencies, organizations, 
and institutions, and combinations thereof, 
and to make contracts with public or private 
schools, agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, for pro- 
grams or projects (including programs or 
projects to assist State, local, or other re- 
gional arrangements among schools and re- 
lated organizations and institutions to carry 
out the objectives of this section) — 

“(1) to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of programs to alleviate short- 
ages of health personnel in areas designated 
by the Secretary through training or re- 
training such personnel in facilities located 
in such areas or to otherwise improve the 
distribution of health personnel by area or 
by specialty group; 

“(2) to utilize health personnel more effi- 
clently through use of health maintenance 
organizations and otherwise; 

“(3) to initiate new types and patterns, or 
improve existing patterns of training, retrain- 
ing, continuing education, and advanced 
training of health personnel, including teach- 
ers, administrators, specialists, and parapro- 
fessionals (particularly physician's and den- 
tist’s assistants and pediatric nurse practi- 
tioners) , and including establishment of area 
health education centers and other new or- 
ganizational units for this purpose; 

“(4) to encourage new or more effective 
approaches to the organization and delivery 
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of health services through use of the team 
approach to delivery of health services, use of 
health maintenance organizations, and 
otherwise; and 

“(5) to otherwise help solve the Nation’s 

health personnel or delivery of health serv- 
ices problems. 
Grants and contracts under this section may 
also be made for the discovery, collection, de- 
velopment, or confirmation of information 
for, the planning, development, demonstra- 
tion, establishment, or maintenance of, or 
the alteration or renovation of existing facili- 
ties for, any of such programs or projects. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, during 
the period beginning January 1, 1972, and 
ending with the close of June 30, 1974, to 
make grants to, or to enter into contracts 
with, any school of medicine or osteopathy, 
which is accredited as provided in section 
701(a) (3) (A) or section 774(b) (2), to assist 
such school in developing or operating a 
health maintenance organization, or in uti- 
lizing the facilities and personnel of a health 
maintenance organization, in providing 
training for its students and for other health 
personnel, The amount of any grant or con- 
tract made pursuant to this subsection may 
not exceed the additional cost which the 
Secretary determines to be reasonably nec- 
essary to enable the school to utilize the 
facilities and personnel of a health main- 
tenance organization (whether or not devel- 
oped or operated by the school) to provide 
training. 

APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of the section 
of such Act herein redesignated as section 
744 (42 U.S.C. 295f-3) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Surgeon General" after “The” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; and by 
striking out “771 or 772” after “section” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “771, 772, or 773”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Surgeon General” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
Heu thereof “Secretary”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking out subsection (c) thereof; redesig- 
nating subsection (d) as subsection (c); and 
by striking out subsection (e) thereof. 

(a) The subsection herein redesignated as 
subsection (c) of such section is amended to 
read: 


“(c) A grant under this part may be made 
only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is approved by the Secretary upon his 
determination that the applicant meets the 
eligibility conditions set forth in subsection 
(b) of this section, in the case of a health 
professions school; 

“(2) contains or is supported by assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the appli- 
cant will expend in carrying out its func- 
tions as a school of medicine, dentistry, or 
osteopathy, as the case may be, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, an 
amount of funds (other than funds for con- 
struction as determined by the Secretary) 
from non-Federal sources which are at least 
as great as the amount of funds expended by 
such applicant for such purpose (excluding 
expenditures of a nonrecurring nature) in 
the fiscal year immediately preceding the fis- 
cal year for which such grant is sought, in 
the case of an application for a grant under 
section 771, except that this clause shall not 
apply in the case of Howard University; 

“(3) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the de- 
termination required of him under this part 
and such assurances as he may find neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this part; 
and 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and , and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to an applicant under this part.” 
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Sec. 7. Effective July 1, 1971, the section 
of such Act herein redesignated as section 
775 (42 U.S.C. 295f-4) is repealed. 


HEALTH MANPOWER, RESEARCH, AND LIBRARY FA- 
CILITIES CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. Part A of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Part A—HEALTH MANPOWER, RESEARCH, AND 
LIBRARY FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE 

“CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 701. (a) (1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for each of the next two 
fiscal years, such sums as may be necessary 
for grants under paragraph (3) to assist in the 
construction of teaching facilities (includ- 
ing interim facilities), facilities for ad- 
vanced or continuing education, medical li- 
brary facilities, or facilities for the conduct 
of research in the sciences related to health. 
Sums appropriated for construction grants 
for a fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation until expended. 

“(2)(A) For the purposes of this part, 
‘construction’ with respect to any project 
means the construction of new buildings, and 
the acquisition, expansion, remodeling, ren- 
ovation, rehabilitation, and alteration of ex- 
isting buildings; equipping new and exist- 
ing buildings (whether or not expanded, re- 
modeled, renovated, rehabilitated, or altered) 
including, in the case of medical libraries, 
provision of automatic data processing equip- 
ment but not books, pamphlets, or related 
material; and the ‘cost of construction’ in- 
cludes architect’s fees in connection with 
any construction but shall not include the 
cost of the acquisition of land (except in the 
case of acquisition of an existing building), 
nor the cost of construction of so much of 
any facility as is used or is to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for reli- 
gious worship; 

“(B) For the purposes of this part, ‘teach- 
ing facilities’ means areas dedicated for use 
by students, faculty, administrative, or main- 
tenance personnel for clinical purposes, re- 
search activities, libraries, classrooms, offices, 
auditoriums, dining areas, student activities, 
or other related purposes necessary for, and 
appropriate to, the conduct of comprehensive 
programs of education, but shall not include 
off-site improvements or living quarters; 

“(C) For the purposes of this part and 
part E, ‘nonprofit’ as applied to any agency, 
organization, or institution, or combination 
thereof, means an agency, organization, or in- 
stitution, or combination thereof, which is 
owned or operated by one or more corpora- 
tions or associations, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, and a ‘combination’ of agencies, 
organizations, or institutions means & con- 
sortium or other cooperative arrangement be- 
tween or among such agencies, organizations, 
or institutions; 

“(D) For the purposes of this part, ‘sclences 
related to health’ includes medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, and public health, and 
fundamental and applied sciences when re- 
lated thereto; 

“(E) For the purposes of this part, ‘affili- 
ated hospital’ means a hospital as defined in 
section 645, which is not owned by, but is 
affiliated (to the extent and in the manner 
determined in accordance with regulations) 
with, any school, agency, organization, or 
institution, or combination thereof, which 
meets the eligibility conditions for assistance 
under this subsection; 

“(F) For the purposes of this part, part 
E, and part F, ‘school of medicine’, ‘school 
of dentistry’, ‘school of osteopathy’, ‘school 
of pharmacy’, ‘school of optometry’, ‘school 
of podiatry’, ‘school of veterinary medicine’, 
and ‘school of public health’ mean a school 
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which provides training leading, respectively, 
to a degree of doctor of medicine, a degree of 
doctor of dentistry or an equivalent degree, a 
degree of doctor of osteopathy, a degree of 
bachelor of science in pharmacy or an equi- 
valent degree, a degree of doctor of optome- 
try or an equivalent degree, a degree of 
doctor of podiatry, a degree of doctor of vet- 
erinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
and a graduate degree in public health, and 
including advanced training related to such 
training provided by any such school; 

“(G) For the purposes of this part and 
part B, ‘school of nursing’ means a collegi- 
ate, associate degree, or diploma school of 
nursing, as defined in subsections (c), (d), 
and (e), respectively, of section 843, or a 
graduate school of nursing; 

“(H) For the purposes of this part, ‘in- 
terim facilities’ means teaching facilities de- 
signed to provide teaching space on a short- 
term (less than 10 years) basis while facili- 
ties of a more permanent ‘nature are being 
planned and constructed; and 

“(I) For the purposes of this part, ‘medical 
library’ means a library related to the sci- 
ences related to health. 

“(3) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants in amounts not to exceed 67 per 
centum of the cost of construction of proj- 
ects for public or nonprofit private— 

“(A) schools of medicine, osteopathy, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, veteri- 
nary medicine, or public health, or combi- 
nations thereof, which are accredited by a 
recognized body or bodies approved for such 
purpose by the Commissioner of Education, 
or which provide reasonable assurance that 
the applicable accreditation standards will 
be met within a reasonable time, and which 
provide a program of education leading to 
the first professional degree in such disci- 
pline; 

“(B) graduate, collegiate, associate degree, 
or diploma schools of nursing; 

“(C) agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, which are 
accredited by a recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, or which provide reason- 
able assurance that the applicable accredita- 
tion standards will be met within a reason- 
able time, and which provide one or more 
programs of education in an allied health 
field specified by regulations of the Secre- 


“(D) agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, which the 
Secretary determines need teaching facili- 
ties for the support of any health personnel 
educational program; 

“(E) agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, which are 
determined by the Secretary to be compe- 
tent to engage in the type of health re- 
search for which a facility is to be con- 
structed; and 

“(F) affiliated hospitals with applications 
which are approved by the schools, agencies, 
organizations, or institutions with which 
such hospitals are affiliated and which oth- 
erwise comply with the requirements of this 
section. 

“(4) In order to assist nonprofit private 
schools, agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, specified in 
Paragraph (3), to carry out needed projects 
which have been approved under this section 
for the construction of such facilities as are 
specified in paragraph (1), the Secretary, 
during the period beginning July 1, 1971, and 
ending with the close of June 30, 1974, may 
guarantee in accordance with this section, to 
non-Federal lenders making loans to such 
schools, agencies, O ions, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, for such 
projects, payment when due of the principal 
of and interest on loans for construction of 
the projects. The Secretary is also author- 
ized to make commitments, on behalf of the 
United States, to make such guarantees prior 
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to the making of such loans. No such loan 
guarantee may, except under such special 
circumstances and under such conditions as 
are prescribed by regulations, apply to any 
amount which, when added to any grant 
under this or any other law of the United 
States, exceeds 90 per centum of the cost 
of construction of the project; nor may any 
such guarantee apply to more than 90 per 
centum of the loss of principal of and inter- 
est on the loan. 

“(5) In order to assist nonprofit private 
schools, agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, specified in 
paragraph (3), to carry out needed projects 
for the construction of facilities specified in 
paragraph (1), the Secretary, during the 
period beginning July 1, 1971, and ending 
with the close of June 30, 1974, may pay, to 
the holder of any loan guaranteed under 
paragraph (4) for and on behalf of such 
school, agency, organization, or institution, 
or combination thereof, amounts sufficient to 
reduce by not to exceed 3 per centum per 
annum the net effective interest rate other- 
wise payable on such loan. Each holder of a 
loan guaranteed under this section shall 
have a contractual right to receive from the 
United States interest payments required by 
the preceding sentence. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary may from time to 
time set dates (not earlier than the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which assistance 
under this section is sought) by which an 
application therefor must be filed, except 
that no such application may be approved 
unless it is submitted to the Secretary prior 
to July 1, 1974. Assistance applied for under 
this section may be provided only if the ap- 
plication therefor is approved by the Secre- 
tary upon his determination that— 

“(A) the applicant is among the schools, 
agencies, organizations, or institutions, or 
combinations thereof, which are eligible for 
the assistance applied for; 

“(B) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by reasonable assurances that (1) for 
not less than 20 years after completion of 
construction (or such shorter period as the 
Secretary may specify in the case of an in- 
terim facility), the facility will be used for 
the purposes for which it is to be construct- 
ed, and will not be used for sectarian in- 
struction or as a place for religious worship, 
(il) sufficient funds will be available to meet 
the non-Federal share of the cost of con- 
structing the facility, and (iii) sufficient 
funds will be available, when construction 
is completed, for effective use of the facility 
for the time specified in clause (i) for the 
purpose for which it is being constructed; 

“(C) the plans and specifications are in 
accordance with regulations relating to min- 
imum standards of construction and equip- 
ment; 

“(D) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any la- 
borer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor in the performance 
of work on the construction of the facility 
will be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Ba- 
con Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a5); 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this subparagraph, the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c); 

“(E) in the case of an application for as- 
sistance under this section in the construc- 
tion of a facility intended, at least in part, 
for the provision of health services, an op- 
portunity has been provided for comment 
on the project by (i) the State comprehensive 
health planming agency (designated by the 
State as required by section 314(a) (2)(A), 
and (ii) the public or nonprofit private 
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agency or organization responsible for the 
plan or plans referred to in section 314(b) 
and covering the area in which such project 
is to be located or, if there is no such agency, 
such other public or nonprofit private agency 
or organization (if amy) as performs, as de- 
termined in accordance with criterla of the 
Secretary, similar functions; 

“(F) contains adequate assurances that 
the applicant will keep such records, and 
afford such access thereto, and make such 
reports, in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require; 

“(G) in the case of an application for a 
loan guarantee or interest subsidy payment, 
the terms, conditions, security (if any), and 
schedule and amount of repayments with re- 
spect to the loan are sufficient to protect the 
financial interest of the United States and 
are otherwise reasonable, including a de- 
termination that the rate of interest does 
not exceed such per centum per an- 
num on the principal obligation out- 
standing as the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable, taking into account the range of 
interest rates prevailing in the private mar- 
ket for similar loans and the risks assumed 
by the United States; and 

“(H) in the case of an application for a 
loan guarantee, the loan would not be avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions 
without the guarantee under this section. 

“(2) Within such aggregate monetary 
limit as the Secretary may prescribe, appli- 
cations which (solely by reason of the in- 
ability of the applicants to give the assur- 
ance required by clause (B) (ii) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection) fail to meet the 
requirements for approval set forth in this 
subsection may be approved upon condition 
that the applicants give the assurance re- 
quired by such clause (B) (ii) within a rea- 
sonable time and upon such other reasonable 
terms and conditions as are prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

“(c)(1) Upon approval of any application 
for a grant under this section, the Secretary 
may reserve from any appropriation therefor 
the amount of such grant as determined pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) of subsection (a); 
and the amount so reserved may be paid in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, and in 
such installments consistent with construc- 
tion progress, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. The Secretary’s reservation of any 
amount under this subsection may be 
amended by him either upon approval of an 
amendment of the application or upon re- 
vision of the estimated cost of construction 
of the facility. Amendment of an approved 
application shall be subject to approval in 
the same manner as an original application. 

“(2) In determining the amount of any 
grant under this section there shall be ex- 
cluded from the cost of construction an 
amount equal to the sum of (A) the amount 
of any other Federal grant which the appli- 
cant has obtained, or is assured of obtaining, 
with respect to the construction which is to 
be financed in part by the grant under this 
section, and (B) the amount of any non- 
Federal funds required to be expended as a 
condition of such other Federal grant. 

“(3) If, within twenty years (or the shorter 
period specified by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 701(b) (1), in the case of construc- 
tion of interim facilities) after completion 
of any construction for which a grant has 
been paid under this subsection— 

“(A) the applicant or other owner of the 
facility shall cease to be an eligible school, 
agency, organization, or institution, or com- 
bination thereof, under subsection (a), or 

“(B) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the purposes for which it was constructed 
(unless the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations, that there is good 
cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner from the obligation to do so), or 

“(C) the facility ls used for sectarian in- 
struction or as a place for religious worship, 
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the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility the amount bearing the same 
ratio to the then value (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the United States district court for the dis- 
rict in which such facility is situated) of the 
facility, as the amount of the Federal par- 
ticipation bore to the cost of construction of 
such facility. 

“(4)(A) The United States shall be en- 
titled to recover from the applicant for a 
loan guarantee under paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (a) the amount of any payment made 
pursuant to such guarantee, unless the Sec- 
retary for good cause waives such right of 
recovery, and, upon making any such pay- 
ment, the United States shall be subrogated 
to all of the rights of the recipient of the 
payments with respect to which the guaran- 
tee was made. 

“(B) To the extent permitted by paragraph 
(5), any terms and conditions applicable 
to a loan guarantee under this section may 
be modified by the Secretary to the extent 
he determines it to be consistent with the 
financial interest of the United States. 

"(5) Any loan guarantee made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section shall be 
incontestable in the hands of an applicant 
on whose behalf such guarantee is made, and 
as to any person who makes or contracts to 
make a loan to such applicant in reliance 
thereon, except for fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of such applicant or such 
other person. 

“(6) The cumulative total of the principal 
of the loans outstanding at any time with 
respect to which guarantees have been issued 
under this section may not exceed such limi- 
tations as may be specified in appropriations 
Acts. 

“(7) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a loan guarantee and interest sub- 
sidy fund (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary without fiscal year limi- 
tation, in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriations acts, 
(i) to enable him to discharge his responsi- 
bilities under guarantees issued by him un- 
der this section and (ii) for payment of in- 
terest authorized by subsection (a) (5). 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
from time to time such amounts as may be 
necessary to provide the sums required for 
the fund. There shall be deposited in the 
fund amounts received by the Secretary or 
other property or assets derived by him from 
his operations under this section, including 
any money derived from the sale of assets. 
If at any time the sums in the fund are in- 
sufficient (i) to enable the Secretary to dis- 
charge his responsibilities under guarantees 
issued by him under this section or (ii) to 
make payments of interest authorized by 
subsection (a) (5), he is authorized to issue 
to the Secretary of the Treasury notes or 
other obligations in such forms and denom- 
inations, bearing such maturities, and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
only in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation acts. 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average market yield on out- 
standing marketable obligation of the United 
States of comparable maturities during the 
month preceding the issuance of the notes 
or other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and other obligations issued 
hereunder and for that purpose he is au- 
thorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which the 
securities may be issued under that Act, as 
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amended, are extended to include any pur- 
chase of such notes and obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may at any time 
sell any of the notes or other obligations 
acquired by him under this subsection. All 
redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or 
other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. Sums 
borrowed under this paragraph shall be de- 
posited in the fund and redemption of such 
notes and obligations shall be made by the 
Secretary from such fund. 

“(8) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
technical assistance (A) to applicants under 
this section and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate schools, agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and combinations thereof, in 
designing and planning the construction of 
any facility for which financial assistance 
may be provided under this section, and (B) 
to State of interstate planning agencies 
established to plan programs for relieving 
shortages of training capacity for health 
personnel.” 


NURSE TRAINING GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Subsection (a) of section 805 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
296-296g) is amended by striking out “808” 
after “section” and inserting in lleu thereof 
"803"; by striking out “for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and the next fiscal year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and the next two 
fiscal years"; by inserting “or to develop 
training for, or to train, new levels or types of 
nursing or related health personnel,” after 
“fields of nursing education,” and by insert- 
ing “or to promote the full utilization of 
nursing skills” after “adequately trained 
nursing personnel”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts with any public or private 
agency, organization, or institution, or com- 
bination thereof, for any of the purposes 
specified in subsection (a).” 

(c) Such section Is further amended by in- 
serting after subsection (b) the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Any grants under subsection (a) to 
assist schools of nursing which are in serious 
financial straits to meet their costs of opera- 
tion, or to assist schools of nursing which 
have special need for financial assistance to 
meet accreditation requirements, may be 
made upon such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines to be reasonable and 
necessary, including requirements that the 
school agree (1) to disclose any financial in- 
formation or data deemed by the Secretary to 
be necessary to determine the sources or 
causes of that school’s financial distress, (2) 
to conduct a comprehensive cost analysis 
study in cooperation with the Secretary, and 
(3) to implement operational and financial 
reforms recommended by the Secretary on 
the basis of information obtained in the 
course of the comprehensive cost analysis 
study or on the basis of other relevant in- 
formation.” 

(d) (1) Part A of title VIII of such Act is 
further amended by striking out sections 
801, 802, 803, 804, and 806 of such Act and 
redesignating sections 805, 807, and 808 as 
sections 801, 802, and 803, respectively. 

(2) The section of such Act herein redesig- 
nated as section 802 (42 US.C. 296f) is 
amended by striking out “805 or 806” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “801” in subsections 
(a) and (c) thereof; by striking out "805" 
in clause (1) of subsection (c) and inserting 
in Meu thereof “801"; and by striking out 
subsection (b) and redesignating subsection 
(c) as subsection (b). 

(3) The section of such Act herein re- 
designated as section 803 (42 U.S.C. 296g) 
is amended by striking out “(a)” after 
“g803."; by striking out subsection (b) there- 
of; by inserting “and such sums as may be 
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necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each of the next two fiscal 
years,” after “1971”; and by striking out “un- 
der section 805 and institutional grants un- 
der section 806” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under section 801". 

(e) Section 841 of such Act is repealed. 

(f) Section 843 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) is amended by inserting “and for the 
purposes of title VII,” after “(c)”, “(d)”, 
and “(e)”. 

(g) Section 860(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Nurse Train- 
ing”. 

(h) Section 868 of such Act (42 USC. 
298c-7) is amended by striking out “enter 
into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 per 
year, with” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“make grants to, or enter into contracts 
with,” in subsection (a) thereof; by striking 
out “organizations” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “agencies, organizations,” in such 
subsection; and by striking out all in clause 
(1) thereof before “training in the field of 
nursing,” and inserting in lieu thereof “iden- 
tifying potential nursing candidates and 
encouraging them to undertake training, re- 
training, or education which is a prerequisite 
for, or part of, educational”. 

(1) (1) Subsection (a) of section 821 of 
such Act is amended to read: 

“(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each of the next two fiscal 
years, such sums as may be necessary to 
cover the cost of traineeships for the train- 
ing of professional nurses to teach in the 
various fields of nurse training (including 
practical nurse training), to serve in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory capacities, or 
to serve in other professional nursing spe- 
clalties determined by the Secretary to re- 
quire advanced training.” 

(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of such sec- 


tion are amended by striking out “Surgeon 
General" and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary" wherever it appears therein. 


FEDERALLY INSURED LOANS TO HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 

Src. 10. (a) Subsection (b) of section 423 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (limit- 
ing the issuance of Federal loan insurance 
certificates in States where the Commissioner 
of Education determines that all eligible ed- 
ucational institutions have access to non- 
Federal loan insurance programs) is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
subsection and inserting “, or” In lieu there- 
of, and by adding thereafter the following: 

“(3) for insurance of. a loan made to a 
health professions student, without regard 
to any determination made pursuant to sub- 
section (a).” 

(b) (1) Section 435 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) The term ‘health professions student’ 
means a student pursuing a full-time course 
of study, at an institution of higher educa- 
tion, leading to a degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, doctor of dentistry or an equivalent 
degree, doctor of osteopathy, bachelor of sci- 
ence in pharmacy or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of podiatry, doctor of optometry or an 
equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine or an equivalent degree, or a degree or 
diploma in nursing or an equivalent degree.” 

(2) (A) Such section is further amended 
by inserting at the end of subsection (b) 
thereof the following: “The term ‘institu- 
tion of higher education’ means, also, a pub- 
lic or nonprofit private school of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, pharmacy, podiatry, 
optometry, veterinary medicine or nursing 
which is located in a State and is accredited 
as provided in section 701(a) (3) (A), section 
TT4(b) (2), or section 843(f) of the Public 
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Health Service Act, or subsection (f) of this 
section.” 

(B) Subsection (b) is further amended in 
the second sentence thereof by striking out 
“any public or other nonprofit collegiate or 
associate degree school of nursing and”. 

(3) (A) Subsection (d) of section 435 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘school of nursing’ means 
a collegiate, associate degree, or diploma 
school of nursing.” 

(B) Subsection (e) of section 435 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) The term ‘collegiate school of 
nursing’ means a department, division, or 
other administrative unit in a college or uni- 
versity which provides primarily or exclu- 
sively a program of education in professional 
nursing and allied subjects leading to the 
degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of scl- 
ence, bachelor of nursing, or to an equivalent 
degree, or to a graduate degree in nursing, 
and including advanced training related to 
such program of education provided by such 
school, but only if such program, or such 
unit, college, or university is accredited. 

“(2) The term ‘associate degree school of 
nursing’ means a department, division, or 
other administrative unit in a junior col- 
lege, community college, college, or university 
which provides primarily or exclusively a 
two-year program of education in profes- 
sional nursing and allied subjects leading to 
an associate degree in nursing or to an equiv- 
alent degree, but only if such program, or 
such unit, college, or university is accredited. 

“(3) The term ‘diploma school of nursing’ 
means a school affiliated with a hospital or 
university, or an independent school, which 
provides primarily or exclusively a program of 
education in professional nursing and allied 
subjects leading to a diploma or to equiva- 
lent indicia that such program has been 
satisfactorily completed, but only if such pro- 
gram, or such affiliated school or such hos- 
pital or university or such independent school 
is accredited.” 


INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSURED LOANS TO HEALTH PROFESSIONS STU- 
DENTS 


Sec, 11. (a) Subsection (a) of section 425 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (limit- 
ing the size of individual federally insured 
loans) is amended by inserting “(other than 
a health professions student)” after “stu- 
dent” where it appears in the first and second 
sentences of such subsection; by inserting 
“(1)” after “(a)”; and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The total of the loans made to a 
health professions student in any academic 
year or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commissioner) which may 
be covered by Federal loan insurance under 
this part may not exceed $5,000 (or, in the 
case of a nursing student $2,500). Amounts 
so covered shall be included in computing the 
aggregate insured unpaid principal amount 
of insured loans to a student for purposes of 
the preceding paragraph, but the limitation 
upon such aggregate imposed by that para- 
graph shall not apply to a health professions 
student.” 

(b) Clause (A) of section 428(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended (1) by inserting after 
“loans to any individual student” the follow- 
ing: “(other than a health professions stu- 
dent), and not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000 in loans to any individual health pro- 
fessions student (except that such loan may 
not exceed $2,500 to any nursing student) ,”; 
(2) by inserting after “insured loans made to 
any student” the following: “(other than a 
health professions student)”; and (3) by in- 
Serting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, in the computation 
of which there shall be included any amount 
loaned to such student while he was a health 
professions student”. 
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EXTENSION OF REPAYMENT PERIOD FOR HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 


Src. 12. (a) Clause (B) of section 427 (2) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by inserting after “nor more 
than ten years” the following: “(or, in the 
case of a health professions students, may 
not exceed twenty years)”; and (2) by in- 
serting after “the period of the loan may not 
exceed fifteen years” the following: “(or, in 
the case of a health professions student, may 
not exceed twenty-five years)”. 

(b) (1) Clause (B) of section 428(b)(1) is 
amended by inserting after “at least six 
academic years of study” the following: 
“(and at least four additional academic years 
of study by any such student as a health 
professions student)”. 

(2) Clause (D) of such section is amended 
by inserting after “nor more than ten years” 
the following: “‘(or, in the case of a health 
professions student, nor more than twenty 
years)”. 

DEFERRAL OF REPAYMENT DURING PERIODS OF 
ADVANCED HEALTH TRAINING 


Sec. 18 (a) Clause (C) of section 427 (a) (2) 
is amended by striking out “or” before “(iv)”, 
and by inserting after “1964,” the following: 
“or (v) not in excess of five years, with re- 
spect to loans made to health professions 
students, of advanced professional training 
in health, including internships and resi- 
dences,”’. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 428(b) is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” at the end 
of clause (J) thereof, (2) by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (K) and inserting 
“: and” in lieu thereof, and (3) by adding at 
the end of such paragraph the following new 
clause: 

“(L) provides, with respect to loans to 
health professions students, that periodic In- 
stallments of principal need not be paid, but 
interest shall accrue and be paid, during any 
period, not in excess of five years, of advanced 
professional training in health, including in- 
ternships and residences.” 

(c) Paragraph (A) “of section 428(#) (2) 
is amended by inserting “(b) (1) (L) or sub- 
section” after “described in subsection”. 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAYMENT OBLIGA- 
TION OF STUDENTS OF DESIGNATED HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS WHO PROVIDE PRIMARY CARE 
OR OTHERWISE PRACTICE IN MEDICALLY UNDER- 
SERVED AREAS 
Sec. 14. (a) Part B of title IV of the 

Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 


“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
STUDENTS OF DESIGNATED HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS WHO PROVIDE PRIMARY CARE OR OTHER- 
WISE PRACTICE IN MEDICALLY UNDERSERVED 
AREAS 
“Sec. 438. (a) If any person who, after June 

30, 1971, received a loan or loans as a health 

professions student insured under this part 

(1) engages in the practice of general, fam- 

ily, internal, or pediatric medicine, or nursing 

or, if the Secretary by regulation shall so 
provide, in the practice of any other aspect 
of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry or in 
the practice of pharmacy, podiatry, op- 
tometry, or veterinary medicine, and (2) does 
so in an area designated by the Secretary 
as a medically underserved area, then $5,000 
(or 25 per centum in the case of a nurse) of 
the total of such loan or loans to any such 
person, plus accrued interest thereon, which 
is unpaid as of the date that such practice 
begins shall be paid thereafter by the Com- 
missioner for each completed year of such 
practice. The Secretary shall make the des- 
ignations of areas under the preceding sen- 
tence only after providing an opportunity for 
comment thereon to (A) the appropriate 

State comprehensive health planning agency 

or agencies (designated by the State or States 
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as required by section 314(a) (2) (A) of the 
Public Health Service Act), and (B) the lo- 
cal area health planning agency responsible 
for the pian or plans referred to in section 
314(b) of such Act for the area involved or, 
if there is no such agency, such other pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agency or organiza- 
tion (if any) as performs, as determined in 
accordance with criteria of the Secretary, 
similar functions. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall, on or before 
the due date thereof, pay any loan or loan in- 
stallment which may fall due within any year 
for which the borrower, at the completion 
thereof, would be eligible to have such loan or 
installment paid as provided in this section, 
upon the declaration of such borrower, at 
such times and in such manner as the Com- 
missioner may prescribe (and supported by 
such other evidence as the Commissioner may 
reasonably require) , that the borrower is then 
engaged as described by subsection (a), and 
that he will continue to be so engaged for 
the period required (in the absence of this 
subsection) to entitle him to have made the 
payments provided by this section for such 
year. A borrower who fails to become eligible 
to have made the payments provided by sub- 
section (a) for such year shall be liable to 
reimburse the Commissioner for any pay- 
ments made pursuant to this subsection.” 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b) is amend- 
ed by inserting “and section 438” after “sec- 
tion 437". 

(c)(1) Clause (E) of section 427(a) (2) 
of such Act is amended (A) by striking out 
“portion of the interest on the note which 
is payable by the Commissioner” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “portion of the prin- 
cipal or interest on the note which is pay- 
able by the Commissioner”: and (B) by 


inserting before the comma at the end of 
the clause “or section 438". 

(2) Clause (B) of section 428(b)(2) is 
amended by striking out “for the p 
of section 437” and inserting in lieu thereof 


“for the purpose of section 437 or section 
438". 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAYMENT OBLIGA- 
TION OF HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS IN 
EXCEPTIONAL NEED WHO ARE UNABLE TO COM- 
PLETE THEIR STUDIES 


Sec. 15. (a) Part B of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
by the foregoing provisions of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS IN EXCEP- 
TIONAL NEED WHO ARE UNABLE TO COMPLETE 
THEIR STUDIES 


Src. 439. Upon application by a person 
who received, and is under an obligation to 
repay, any loan insured under this part, 
which loan was made to such person as a 
health professions student to enable him to 
study medicine, osteopathy, dentistry. or 
nursing, the Commissioner shall undertake 
to repay (without liability to the applicant) 
all or any part of such loan, and any interest 
or portion thereof outstanding thereon. upon 
his determination, pursuant to regulations 
of the Secretary establishing criteria there- 
for, that the applicant— 

“(1) failed to complete such studies lead- 
ing to his first professional degree; 

“(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family as those terms may be defined 
by such regulations; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, the study of med- 
icine, osteopathy, dentistry, or nursing, with- 
in two years following the date upon which 
he terminated such studies.” 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b), as 
Act. is further amended by striking out “and 
amended by the foregoing provisions of this 
section 438" as that phrase appears in such 
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clause (as so amended) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, section 438, and section 439". 
(c) Clause (E) of section 427(a)(2) and 
Clause (B) of section 428(b) (2), as amended 
by the foregoing provisions of this Act, are 
further amended by striking out “or section 
438" as that phrase appears in each such 
clause (as so amended) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, section 438, or section 439". 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND NURSING 
SCHOLARSHIP AMENDMENTS 


Discretionary Scholarship Grants to Schools 
of Optometry, Podiatry, Pharmacy, and 
Veterinary Medicine in Lieu of Present En- 
titlement 

Sec. 16. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 
780 of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary shall make grants as 
provided in this part to each public or other 
nonprofit school of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry which is accredited as provided in 
section 701(a)(3)(A) or section 774(b) (2), 
for scholarships to be awarded annually by 
such school to students thereof. The Secre- 
tary may also make grants provided in this 
part to any public or other nonprofit school 
of optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, or veter- 
inary medicine, so accredited, for such 
scholarships, upon his determination that 
such grant will help fill a national need for 
practitioners of optometry, podiatry, phar- 
macy, or veterinary medicine.” 

(2) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Such regulations shall prescribe 
the priorities to be followed in making grants 
authorized by subsection (a) to schools of 
optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, and veteri- 
nary medicine; and may include provisions 
for the apportionment of scholarships from 
such grant, including the limitation of schol- 
arships to one or more classes (by year) of 
the grantee.”. 

Amount of Health Professions Scholarship 

Grant and Scholarship Award 

(b) (1) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “The amount of 
the grant under subsection (a) to each such 
school shall be equal to $2,000” and inserting 
in Meu thereof: “The amount of the grant 
under the first sentence of subsection (a) to 
each such school shall be equal to, and the 
amount of the grant under the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) to each such school 
shall not exceed, $3,000”. 

(2) Subsection (c)(2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$2,500" and in- 
serting “$3,000” in lieu thereof. 


Scholarship Grant Determined by Number of 
Disadvantaged Students Enrolled at Eligi- 
ble Institutions; Eligibility of Disadvan- 
taged Students for Scholarship Award; Ex- 
tension of Program 
(c)(1) Subsection ‘b) of such section is 

further amended by striking out “and” be- 
fore “(4)” and by inserting before the period 
at, the end of the first sentence thereof the 
following; “; and (5) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and each of the next two 
fiscal years, by the number of full-time stu- 
dents of such school who are from low-in- 
come or disadvantaged families as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary”. 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended by adding 
after the second sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: “For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for each of the two su 
fiscal years, the grant under subsection (a) 
shall be such amount as may be necessary 
to enable such school to continue making 
payments under scholarship awards to stu- 
dents who initially received such awards 
out of grants made to the school for fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1971, but prior 
to July 1, 1974.”. 

(3) (A) Clause (D) of subsection (c) (1) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
“next two fiscal years” and inserting “next 
five fiscal years” in lieu thereof. 
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(B) Clause (E) of subsection (c)(1) is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1971” and 
“June 30, 1972” and respectively inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1974” and “June 30, 
1975”. 

(4) The first sentence of subsection (c) (2) 
of such section is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Scholarships from grants under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need who are from low-income or dis- 
advantaged families as determined under 
regulations of the Secretary, and who need 
such financial assistance to pursue a course 
of study at the school for such year, except 
that scholarships from such grants may be 
awarded to any student of exceptional need 
to enable him to pursue such course of study 
if he has received such a scholarship for a 
school year ending prior to July 1, 1971.” 
Repeal of Transfer to Student Loan Funds 

(d) Section 781 is repealed. 

Extension of Nursing Scholarship Program 

(e) (1) Subsection (b) of section 860 is 
amended in the first sentence by striking out 
“the next fiscal year” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the next four fiscal years”, 

(2) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out “1972” and 
“1971" and inserting, respectively, 1975" 
and "1974" in lieu thereof. 

(3) (A) Clause (A) of subsection (c) (1) is 
amended by striking out "the next fiscal year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the next four 
fiscal years”. 

(B) Clause (B) of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “1971" and “1972” 
and inserting, respectively, 1974" and “1975” 
in Meu thereof. 


ADVANCE FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 


Sec. 17. There is added after section 869 
of the Public Health Service Act the follow- 
ing new section: 


“ADVANCE OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 870. To the end of affording adequate 
notice of available Federal financial assist- 
ance under title VII and this title, the Sec- 
retary may award, after January 1 of any 
fiscal year, grants, loans, or other payments 
under title VII, section 306 or 309, or this 
title for the first quarter of the next fiscal 
year, in amounts that shall not exceed 
amounts awarded for the fiscal year in which 
such award is made. Amounts so awarded 
shall be charged to the appropriation for 
that purpose for the fiscal year for which 
made.” 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 18. (a) (1) Section 390 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b) is 
amended by striking out clause (1) of sub- 
section (b) thereof; by redesignating clauses 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7) as clauses 
(1), (2), (3). (4), (5), amd (6), respectively; 
and by striking out “facilities” in the clause 
herein redesignated as clause (5) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “resources and serv- 
ices", 

(2) Section 391 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
280b-1) is amended by inserting “, which 
shall, in addition to its functions prescribed 
under section 378, serve as the National Med- 
ical Libraries Assistance Advisory Board" 
after “Act” in clause (2) thereof; and by 
striking out clause (3) thereof and redesig- 
nating clause (4) as clause (3). 

(3) Title III of such Act is further 
amended by striking out sections 392 and 
393 and redesignating sections 394, 395, 396, 
397, 398, 399, and 399a as sections 392, 393, 
394, 395, 396, 387, and 398, respectively. 

(4) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 392 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-4) is amended by striking out 
“390(b) (2)" in subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “390(b) (1)”. 

(5) The section of such Act herein re- 
designated as section 393 (42 U.S.C. 280b-5) 
is amended by striking out “390(b) (3)” and 
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inserting in lieu thereof “390(b) (2)" in sub- 
section (a) and by striking out “390(b) (4)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “390(b)(3)” 
in subsection (a). 

(6) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 394 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-6) is amended by striking out 
“390(b)(5)"” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“390(b) (4)". 

(7) The section of such Act herein redes- 
ignated as section 395 (42 U.S.C, 280b-7) is 
amended by striking out “390(b)(6)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “390(b) (5)" in sub- 
section (a); by striking out clause (5) in 
subsection (b); by striking out “and” at the 
end of clause (4) of such subsection and in- 
serting “and” at the end of clause (3); and 
by striking out subsection (d) and redesig- 
nating subsection (e) as subsection (d). 

(8) Subsection (a) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 396 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-8) is amended by striking out 
“390(b)(7)"” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“390(b) (6)”. 

(b) (1) The heading of part B of title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
to read: 

“Part B—TRAINING IN THE ALLIED HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS” 

(2) Part G of title VII of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Parr G—TRAINING 
IN THE ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS”; by 
striking out section 791 and clause (4) of sec- 
tion 795 and redesignating clause (5) of such 
section as clause (4); and by redesignating 
sections 792-799A, and all references thereto, 
as sections 721-729, respectively. 

(c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 740 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C.) is amended by striking 
out “721(b)(1)(B)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “701 (a) (3) (A)". 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 744 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C.) is amended by striking out 
“721(b) (1) (B)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“T01(a) (3) (A)”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 19. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 2 through 6, and sections 8 and 9 
of this Act shall apply with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1971. 

(b) Sections 10 through 16 of this Act 
shall become effective on July 1, 1971. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President; I call up 
my amendment, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, who 
has time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has the right to offer 
an amendment from the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
that the time be charged to my side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 237 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 237, which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

S. 934 

On page 86, between lines 17 and 18, insert 

the following: 


“TAX INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE PHYSICIANS 
TO PRACTICE MEDICINE IN PHYSICIAN 
SHORTAGE AREAS 


“Sec. 211. Part III of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to items specifically excluded from 
gross income) is amended by— 

“(1) redesignating section 124 as section 
125; and 

“(2) inserting after section 123 the follow- 
ing new section: 


“Sec, 124. PHYSICIANS ESTABLISHING PRACTICE 
IN PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREAS. 


“*(a) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a phy- 
siclan who engages in a medical practice in a 
physician shortage area, gross income does not 
include, at the election of the taxpayer, ad- 
justed gross medical income from such medi- 
cal practice in such area to the extent of— 

“*(A) $20,000 during the first taxable year 
of such practice; 

“*(B) $15,000 during the second taxable 
year of such practice; 

**(C) $10,000 during the third taxable year 
of such practice; 

“*(D) $7,500 during the fourth taxable 
year of such practice; and 

“*(E) $5,000 during the fifth taxable year 
of such practice. 

“*(b) Limrratrons.— 

“*(1) TWO-YEAR PRACTICE REQUIREMENT.— 
The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply 
to a physician with respect to a medical prac- 
tice in a physician shortage area only if he 
continuously engages in such practice for at 
least 2 years, commencing with the day on 
which he first engages in such practice. The 
preceding sentence shall not apply— 

“*(A) to a physician who dies during such 
2-year period, or 

“*(B) with respect to any period of dis- 
ability during such 2-year period. 

“*(2) PROVISIONS TO APPLY ONLY ONCE.— 
The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply 
to engaging in a practice of medicine in a 
physician shortage area only once for any 
physician. 

“*(c) ELEcTION.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL—An election to have 
the provisions of subsection (a) apply shall 
be made at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate prescribes 
by regulations. Such election may not be 
revoked except with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate and subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary or his 
delegate prescribes. 

“*(2) DESIGNATION OF FIRST TAXABLE YEAR.— 
At the time of making an election under 
paragraph (1), a physician shall designate 
his first taxable year of a medical practice 
in ‘a physician shortage area, for purposes 
of applying the provisions of subsection (a), 
as— 


“*(A) the taxable year in which he first 
engages in a medical practice in such area, 
or 

“*(B) the succeeding taxable year. 

““(d) DeErrinirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“*(1) the term “adjusted gross medical 
income” means gross income from the prac- 
tice of medicine less any deductions arising 
out of such practice; and 

“*(2) the term “physician shortage area” 
means any area within a State certified to 
the Secretary by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as an area in which 
there are an insufficient number of physicians 
practicing medicine to meet the need for 
medical care of the population of such area. 
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“‘*(e) CERTIFICATIONS BY SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE,— 

““(1) IN GeENeRAL—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall on or 
before November 1 of each year (beginning 
with 1971) certify the physician shortage 
areas (if any) in each State for the following 
calendar year. 

“*(2) CERTIFICATIONS PURSUANT TO STATE 
AGENCY RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making cer- 
tifications of physician shortage areas for 
purposes of this section, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall accept 
the determination as to the number and 
location of physician shortage areas in a 
State recommended to him by— 

“*(A) the State planning agency for such 
State (as designated pursuant to section 
314(a)(2)(A) of the Public Health Service 
Act); or 

“*(B) if in such State there is no such 
agency, or if such agency fails to make a 
recommended determination within a rea- 
sonable time prescribed by him, by such 
other agency of such State as he finds to be 
qualified to make such a recommended 
determination and as the Governor of such 
State shall have designated to make such a 
recommended determination; 
but only if the agency, in making such 
recommended determination, has sought the 
advice and assistance of the State medical 
societies for such State; and 

“*(C) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is satisfied with the adequacy 
of the criteria employed by the agency as the 
basis upon which such recommended deter- 
mination was made. 

“ (3) OTHER CERTIFICATIONS.—If, in the 
case of any State, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare does not receive 
(within such reasonable time as he shall 
prescribe) a recommended determination 
with respect to such State which meets the 
requirements of paragraph (1), he shall 
(after seeking the advice and assistance of 
the State medical societies for such State) 
certify the number and location of the 
physician shortage areas (if any) of such 
State on the basis of the most current and 
appropriate data available to him. 

“*(4) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF CERTIFICATION.— 
A certification by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under paragraph (1) 
of physician shortage areas in a State shall 
remain in effect for the calendar year for 
which it is made. With respect to a physician 
who engages in a medical practice in an area 
so certified during his taxable year begin- 
ning in such calendar year and who makes 
an election under subsection (c) to have the 
provisions of subsection (a) apply, such 
certification (A) shall remain in effect for 
succeeding calendar years, and (B) shall be 
treated as having been in effect for prior 
calendar years for purposes of determining 
the number of taxable years of his medical 
practice in such area. 

“*(e) REeGuLaTIons.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.’ 

“(b) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 124 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 
“ ‘Sec. 124. 


Physicians establishing prac- 


tice 
areas. 
“Sec. 125. Cross references to other Acts.’ 
“(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1971.” 
On page 86, line 19, strike “Sec. 211", and 
insert in Meu thereof “Src, 212”. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is identical to S. 576, which I 
introduced on February 3 of this year. 
Thirteen Senators have joined me in co- 


in physician shortage 
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sponsoring this bill. While the bill per- 
tains strictly to matters of health man- 
power which are normally considered by 
the Senator Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, it was referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee because of its rela- 
tionship to our existing system of tax 
law. Primarily because of the commit- 
tee’s heavy schedule, hearings were not 
held on S. 576. I have also been informed 
that hearings are not expected to be 
held on the bill in the near future. 

Mr. President, the pending bill at- 
tempts to address itself to what many 
have called the Nation’s “health care 
crisis,’ I feel that in general this bill 
brings vast improvement to our health 
care system. 

I have introduced the pending amend- 
ment to strengthen the bill’s provisions 
as they relate to the physician shortage 
problem. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has certainly recognized 
the problems of many localities in our 
Nation which have inadequate supply of 
medical manpower. The bill provides for 
a revised loan forgiveness formula which 
can give up to $5,000 assistance to physi- 
cians for every year spent in a physician 
shortage area. Another provision of the 
bill allocates funds for special project 
grant.authority to establish training pro- 
grams for medical personnel to improve 
the health care system in shortage areas. 

I am also extremely pleased that the 
committee has included as an amend- 
ment to S. 934 the physician shortage 
area scholarship program which my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maryland, 
Senator Bratt, had introduced in a 
modified form earlier this year. I was an 
original cosponsor of this proposal, and 
I strongly believe it will contribute posi- 
tively toward solving the physician mal- 
distribution problem. 

Mr. President, my amendment is in- 
tended to complement these fine provi- 
sions. I believe it is necessary for the 
simple reason that the physician mal- 
distribution problem is the greatest sin- 
gle medical manpower problem we face. 
A white paper entitled “Towards a 
Comprehensive Health Policy for the 
1970’s,” issued in May 1971, by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare made a strong reference to the 
physician maldistribution situation: 

As In the measures of health status, the 
aggregate measures of health care resources 
hide more than they reveal. 

There are, for example, large geographic 
variations in the ratio of physicians to pop- 
ulation. There are 82 active physicians per 
100,000 people in Mississippi, but 228 in New 
York. A study of 1,500 cities and towns in 
the upper midwest in 1965 found 1,000 
without any physicians and 200 others had 
only one. Large metropolitan areas average 
185 physicians per 100,000 people, while the 
average is only 76 in non-metropolitan 
areas. Cities, particularly the ghettos, fare 
far worse than the suburbs in the ratio of 
physicians to population. In nine out of 
ten Appalachian states, there are substan- 
tially fewer physicians in relation to popu- 
lation in the less wealthy (and generally 
rural) counties than there are in the 
wealthier counties. And the same disparity 
between the wealthy and poor counties, ur- 
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ban and rural, occurs elsewhere in the 
Nation, 

Another part of the health care crisis 
then results from the large disparities in 
the geographic location of resources. Too 
many people simply lack convenient access 
to the services of physicians; too many com- 
munities are unable to attract physicians to 
practice there. Without physicians, or with 
relatively few physicians, hospital facilities 
are unused or are under-used. 


Mr. President, the bill we are now con- 
sidering intends to close the physician 
manpower gap that most reliable sources 
place at 50,000. While we are doing this 
we should be making every possible ef- 
fort to improve the maldistribution 
problem. 

Iam confident that this legislation will 
meet its objective of completely erasing 
the 50,000-man shortage. However, there 
is a distinct possibility that even should 
this be accomplished, little improvement 
will be forthcoming in reshaping the mal- 
distribution problem. In other words, the 
same areas of the Nation that now lack 
the kind of medical expertise needed to 
provide adequate health care will still 
lack that kind of personnel. It is a little 
known fact that we as a Nation are pro- 
ducing physicians at a rate faster than 
our population growth. The HEW white 
paper clearly documented this fact: 

The supply of physicians has also been 
increasing faster than the growth in popula- 
tion. Between 1950 and 1966, the supply of 
physicians increased by 34 percerit (against 29 
percent growth in population), and between 
1966 and 1970, the supply of active physicians 
grew at twice the population rate, yielding 
a change in ratios of physicians to popula- 
tion from 141 per 100,000 in 1967 to 155 per 
100,000 last year. 


So we are making consistent progress 
in meeting our numerical needs. Yet 
there still exists 134 counties in the 
United States without a practicing physi- 
cian. I am distressed that 24 of these 134 
counties are in my State of Texas. These 
counties, according to 1970 census fig- 
ures, have a total population of 56,753. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point a listing of 
those counties in Texas which do not 
have a practicing physician. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COUNTIES IN TEXAS WITHOUT DOCTORS AND 

POPULATIONS OF COUNTIES ACCORDING TO 

1970 CENSUS 
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Mr. TOWER. Medical officials in my 
State are extremely pessimistic about re- 
cruiting physicians for these counties de- 
spite the fact that improvement is being 
made in the physician-population ratio 
and that the number of medical schools 
is being doubled. Yet, they are in agree- 
ment that their effort should continue 
and that the Government should encour- 
age physicians to practice in shortage 
areas by offering meaningful incentives. 

Briefly, my amendment proposed that 
the first $20,000 of a physician’s adjusted 
gross income from medical sources be 
tax-exempt for the first taxable year of 
practice in an established physician 
shortage area. This tax incentive would 
continue for 5 years on a downward 
sliding scale. The bill requires that a 
doctor practice in the physician shortage 
area for at least 2 years. Designation of 
physician shortage areas would be made 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with the advice of appropri- 
ate State agencies. 

As I stated earlier, I support the 
changes the bill makes for making the 
loan forgiveness provisions more lucra- 
tive. Yet, I remain unconvinced that loan 
forgiveness alone will solve this problem. 
Since 1965, when the loan forgiveness 
was introduced, only nine physicians 
have applied for it. By supplementing my 
amendment to the bill’s increased loan 
forgiveness provision, there will be a 
much better chance that adequate health 
care can be made available to those 
Americans who have so long lacked any 
access to such services enjoyed by the 
great majority of our citizens. 

I cannot promise this body that finan- 
cial rewards will provide enough incen- 
tives to redirect our health care resources 
to the many localities which are in such 
dire need of them. However, I do believe 
that we have an obligation as legislators 
to make the attempt to meet this objec- 
tive. If not one single physician takes ad- 
vantage of this amendment, the Federal 
Treasury will not lose one single cent. 
The tax incentive concept creates finan- 
cial incentives for physicians to prac- 
tice in an area where they can do the 
most good. However, it in no way dictates 
where a physician should establish his 
practice. 

Furthermore, my proposal would use 
existing governmental mechanisms. It 
will not require the establishment of 
yet another bureaucracy to carry out yet 
another program. 

It is apparent to all of us that rural 
areas and metropolitan core areas make 
up the great majority of physician short- 
age areas. It is also understandable that 
these areas would be the ones most in 
need even if the shortage did not exist. 

Conditions in these areas both explain 
why the services are so greatly needed 
and also why they are the least lucrative 
for physicians to establish practice. In- 
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comes of Americans populating these 
areas are generally below the national 
average. Social conditions are such that 
the average physician would not actively 
seek to establish his practice there. The 
citizens of rural America suffer twice 
the amount of chronic illnesses as their 
urban counterparts. 

Despite the fact that the nationwide 
physician-population ratio is improving, 
the number of physicians serving rural 
areas has declined six times faster than 
the population has decreased in those 
areas. 

Rising health care costs have resulted 
in a greater demand on the part of the 
American people for better health care 
services. I, for one, believe that this Na- 
tion has the best health care delivery 
system in the world. Yet, a minority of 
our citizens have been left out of this 
system through no fault of their own. 

I hope that the manager of this bill, 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Health Subcommittee, Mr. KENNEDY 
and other members of that subcommit- 
tee share my thoughts on this matter 
I hope that they agree with my conten- 
tion that this is a priority problem in 
our health care system and that while 
the Federal Government appropriates 
billions of dollars for institutional sup- 
port to medical schools, it should also 
do everything possible to encourage 
graduates of those schools to practice 
in areas where they are most urgently 
needed. By failing to do this we will cer- 
tainly not get the full return on these 
large Government expenditures. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
enter into the Record at this point a 
statement by the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMoND) in support of 
my amendment. He was unable to be 
present. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR THURMOND 

Mr. President, recently there has been an 
increasing interest in health care in this 
country. One obvious inadequacy in this area 
is the medical manpower gap in certain geo- 
graphical areas of our nation. 

Over the past several decades the popula- 
tion shifts in this country have given rise to 
an urban rather than a rural society. People 
have been leaving farms and moving into 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. President, along with this change in 
America’s living pattern there has become 
an alarming decrease in the proportion of 
physicians to people in rural areas. Young 
doctors finish their internship in hospitals 
in urban areas and remain there. There are 
few incentives to lure physicians into rural 
areas even though these areas are the most 
hard-pressed in terms of available medical 
manpower. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I support 
the amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. This amendment would provide 
tax incentives for physicians who begin prac- 
ticing in medical manpower shortage areas. 
By providing a declining exemption of tax- 
able income for the first five years of prac- 
tice young physicians will have a reasonable 
enticement to practice: in these medical 
shortage areas. 

This tax incentive is applied only for the 
first five years of practice and would have 
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no application thereafter. It would therefore 
work only as an incentive to begin a practice 
in a shortage area. After the five year period, 
the incentive to remain in these areas would 
come from sources other than tax relief. I be- 
lieve that after a physician begins a practice 
in a rural area there will be adequate incen- 
tives for him to remain. The present problem 
is not that physicians are leaving these medi- 
cal manpower shortage areas, but rather that 
young physicians are not going to these areas 
to begin a practice. This amendment would 
go a long way in alleviating this problem 
and I urge that it be adopted. 
NARROWING THE MEDICAL MANPOWER GAP 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 579, now amendment No. 
237 to the Health Manpower bill S. 934, 
I urge the Senate to pass this legislation 
to narrow the gap between the medical 
manpower needs of our country and the 
resources at our disposal to meet them. 

The maldistribution of our physician 
resources is probably the greatest single 
medical manpower problem we face. The 
disparity in the geographic distribution 
of health manpower is acutely evident in 
both the ratios found between rural and 
urban areas and between the inner-city 
and the suburbs. In the Borough of the 
Bronx in New York City, the physician- 
to-patient ratio is 1 to 700. But in the 
areas served by an OEO neighborhood 
medical care demonstration project, the 
ratio is 1 to 10,000. 

Although about 30 percent of the U.S. 
population is still rural, only about 12 
percent of physicians, 18 percent of 
nurses, 14 percent of pharmacists, 8 per- 
cent of pediatricians, and less than 4 
percent of psychiatrists live and work in 
rural areas. 

There are 134 counties in the United 
States without a single practicing phy- 
sician. Two of these counties, Elk and 
Stanton, are in Kansas. Since the num- 
ber of physicians serving rural areas has 
declined six times faster than the popu- 
lation has decreased in those areas, Kan- 
sas has been greatly affected. 

Many metropolitan core areas are fac- 
ing doctor shortages far in excess of the 
rest of the country. The evidence of these 
shortages is everywhere. We see it in 
crushing workloads, rising incomes for 
health professionals, a quadrupling of 
the hospital emergency room caseload 
in the past 15 years, and in our increas- 
ing dependence on foreign-trained man- 
power. Graduates of foreign medical 
schools now constitute one of every three 
interns and residents; one of every four 
newly developing countries: thus, on top 
of our own difficulties, we create “brain 
drain” problems for countries with medi- 
cal service shortages even more grave 
than our own. 

Since the American population will in- 
crease by some 17 percent in the next dec- 
ade, the demand for health services will 
continue to increase. Greater mobility 
and influx into central cities will add to 
the pressure. The profile of population 
distribution and that of existing health- 
care facilities will, increasingly, diverge, 
and with that divergence there will be 
underutilization along with overdemand. 
In some cases, it will be the wrong kind 
of demand: For example, patient insist- 
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ence on treatment in an acute care fa- 
cility, even though out-patient clinic 
care would be appropriate. There will 
also be duplication of services along 
with severe shortages. 

It is not enough merely to train addi- 
tional doctors; we must encourage 
trained personnel to practice their skills 
in the service setting and geographic 
areas where they are needed most and 
where they can make the greatest con- 
tribution to the health care of the Na- 
tion. This amendment provides incen- 
tives to physicians to practice in areas of 
the country where doctors are in the 
shortest supply. Those in rural and inner 
city areas all across the country would 
thereby receive the medical attention 
which they deserve and the gap between 
supply and demand of medical manpower 
would be erased. 

The enactment of this amendment 
would provide a balance of our medical 
resources in an inter-related manner 
which would help in reducing or elimi- 
nating the serious health manpower 
shortage and maldistribution problem 
now faced by the entire Nation. I am 
pleased to cosponsor this proposed legis- 
lation and urge the Senate to approve it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me some time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to voice my wholehearted support 
for amendment 237 submitted by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) to S. 934, the health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 
of 1971. 

Certainly we all realize the tremendous 
need this country has for physicians. 
The public health service estimates that 
manpower needs exceed the supply of 
physicians by some 48,000 doctors. The 
difference between available doctors and 
the number actually needed is even 
greater in certain geographical areas: 
specifically, inner cities and rural areas 
where per capita income is lowest. This 
amendment is designed to ease the doctor 
shortage in these areas where the delivery 
of basic health care services has become a 
critical need. 

I strongly believe this amendment of- 
fers the best method for solving the 
problem. Through the incentive prin- 
ciple, it would encourage physicians to 
take up practice in areas of the country 
where physicians are in the shortest sup- 
ply. It proposes that the first $20,000 of 
physician’s adjusted income from med- 
ical sources be exempt from Federal in- 
come tax for the first taxable year of 
practice in a physician shortage area, 
as designated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with 
the advice of the appropriate State agen- 
cies. The tax incentive would continue 
on a downward sliding scale for 5 years. 
The amendment requires that a doctor 
practice in the area for a minimum of 
2 years. The amendment, while setting 
forth the areas most in need of physi- 
cians, and offering a considerable in- 
centive for physicians to practice in 
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these areas, in no way dictates where a 
physician may establish his practice. 

The proposal uses existing govern- 
mental mechanisms: It requires no fur- 
ther bureaucracy and no building funds. 
It can work with other programs in both 
the private and public sector, and can 
only benefit the health manpower provi- 
sions set forth in S. 934. 

Senator Tower's amendment would 
make the practice of medicine in these 
extreme shortage areas a financially at- 
tractive investment, both for the young 
physician and for the Nation as a whole. 
Most important, it will help ease the 
terrific burden of those for whom ade- 
quate health care is now only a dream. 

The efforts of the Health Subcom- 
mittee to bring about a more efficient 
distribution of the Nation’s physician 
manpower are to be commended. I feel 
the addition of Senator Tower’s amend- 
ment would strengthen this effort, and 
I urge it be adopted. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished friend from Florida for 
his remarks. 

I am aware that this is a revenue 
measure and therefore it is out of order 
to offer it to a substantive legislative 
measure such as this. I did, however, 
want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the plight of maldistribution and this 
measure as a very constructive way to 
resolve it. 

I yield back my time and withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RIBICOFF). 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
health manpower legislation now being 
considered by the Senate is a crucial 
first step toward providing a health de- 
livery system capable of providing com- 
prehensive health services for all Ameri- 
cans. Prior to the establishment of any 
national health insurance program, we 
must develop a program which will re- 
vitalize and expand our array of medical 
services, facilities, and personnel. 

S. 934, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Amendments of 1971, 
would provide an extension of existing 
legislative authority to aid our medical, 
dental, osteopathic, podiatry, pharma- 
ceutical, optometric, and veterinary 
schools. 

As medical education costs have risen, 
tuition and fees are increasingly insuffi- 
cient to meet educational costs. Last year 
a substantial number of medical schools 
were on the brink of financial ruin and 
survived only because of emergency Fed- 
eral assistance. 

S. 934 would provide our medical train- 
ing institutions with funds to operate 
and incentives to expand medical school 
enrollments. 

This legislation would do more, how- 
ever, than merely extend the Health 
Professional Educational Assistance Act. 
The bill, following the recommendations 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
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Education and the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, includes an innova- 
tive “first dollar” funding approach 
which has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Nixon as well as by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY). 

Under this new approach medical 
schools would receive increased financial 
assistance for each additional student 
graduated in excess of the previous year’s 
graduating class size. Such a plan, if 
adequately funded, would encourage 
medical schools to expand enrollment 
and shorten the time it takes to receive a 
medical education. Most experts agree 
that a medical school education could 
and should be restricted to make it a 3- 
year rather than a 4-year program with- 
out any loss in quality of education. 

The legislation also provides urgently 
needed authorization for construction 
grant assistance for the health profes- 
sions, broadened student scholarship and 
loan programs and institutional and 
project grant support for the health pro- 
fessional schools. 

In my own State of Connecticut, this 
legislation will be invaluable, both to 
Yale, one of the finest medical schools in 
the country, and to the new and promis- 
ing University of Connecticut Medical 
School, which will grant its first M.D. and 
D.M.D. degrees in June of 1972. 

The new University of Connecticut 
Medical School, with adequate financing, 
will be enabled to initiate many of its 
proposed innovative concepts to restruc- 
ture medical education and the delivery 
of health care services, including pioneer 
programs in general practice medicine, 
crisis and poverty medicine, and delivery 
of health services through existing medi- 
cal facilities. 

The Federal Government has already 
demonstrated its confidence in the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut’s projects and 
plans by providing more than $30 mil- 
lion in construction grants for the Uni- 
versity Health Center, almost 95 percent 
of what the project was eligible for. The 
university has also taken over respon- 
sibility for running the McCook Hos- 
pital for the city of Hartford. The uni- 
versity has already spent close to $1 
million for renovation of this facility and 
is planning to spend at least $300,000 
more. The success of this renovation pro- 
gram for McCook is partially indicated by 
the university’s selection by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service as one of 95 labora- 
tories across the country that set the 
standards for thousands of other medical 
laboratories in the United States. 

We are all aware that there is no such 
thing as a bargain-basement medical 
education, yet medical schools across the 
Nation are being forced to cut back on 
substantive programs and services be- 
cause of budgetary restraints, and sur- 
vive from crisis to crisis through emer- 
gency relief. 

S. 934 should alleviate this crisis exist- 
ence and pave the way for an orderly ex- 
pansion of the medial profession to meet 
the growing health care needs of this Na- 
tion. 
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This vital legislation also reognizes and 
deals with the severe geographic and 
specialty maldistribution of physicians. 
While it is generally believed that there 
is an overall shortage of some 50,000 doc- 
tors, the real problem is specialty and 
geographic imbalance. 

In both rural and inner-city areas the 
ratio of physicians to population is de- 
clining. New doctors are not replacing 
those who retire from practice in these 
areas. 

In over one-third of the Nation’s coun- 
ties there is only one physician for every 
1,800 people, and at least 130 counties 
have no physicians at all. S. 934 attempts 
to alleviate this geographic maldistribu- 
tion of physicians by providing an incen- 
tive to practice in “physician-shortage 
areas.” Scholarships of up to $5,000 
would be made available to medical stu- 
dents who agree to engage in primary 
care medical practice in a physician- 
shortage area, or any type of practice, a 
substantial portion of which services 
migratory agricultural workers. One year 
of service would be required for each 
year of scholarship aid. 

In addition to the severe geographic 
imbalance of physicians there is an in- 
creasing trend away from primary gen- 
eral practice medicine toward specializa- 
tion. Of the 270,737 physicians engaged 
in direct patient care, only 57,845 physi- 
cians or 21.4 percent were engaged in 
general practice at the end of 1969. 

Between 1963 and 1969 every State in 
the Union except Nevada had a decrease 
in general practitioners. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following charts 
demonstrating this trend be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

In Connecticut, for example, the num- 
ber of general practice physicians de- 
clined 27.4 percent from 933 to 677. In 
1967 in Connecticut, 37 of the 169 towns 
had no general practice physician. The 
1969 Connecticut Governor's study com- 
mittee on the family doctor shortage 
pointed out that the median age of the 
family doctor in Connecticut was ap- 
proximately 58 years, while the median 
age of all physicians was only 47 years. 

S. 934 would provide special grant au- 
thority to initiate medical school train- 
ing programs in family medicine, includ- 
ing continuing education. This will be of 
special value to the new Unversity of 
Connecticut Medical School which is 
now developing a family practice special- 
ty program. 

If we do not encourage family practice 
medicine as a component of our health 
care system, we will continue to move 
closer to a hospital emergency room 
health care system which reacts only to 
crisis. America should not be limited 
to health care which provides only a 
“pound of cure” and ignores the “ounce 
of prevention.” 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a series of tables and 
statistics. 

There being no objection, the tables 
and statistics were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATISTICS PINPOINT NEED FOR MORE FAMILY PHYSICIANS IN CONNECTICUT 
1967 DISTRIBUTION AND AGE CHART OF CONNECTICUT PHYSICIANS 1 


Ratio of all physicians in private practice to the total 
number of peo! = > Connecticut: 
Number of 
Number of peo 
Number of fame eee a totai popul ion with no physicians: 
Number of towns. 
Total population. 
Number of t pr pr total population with 1 physician 
per town: 
Number of towns... 
Total population. 
Number of to towns and total population with 2 physicians 
per town: 
Number of towns_ 
Total population 
Number of towns and total population with 3 physic! ans 
per town: 
Number of towns. 
Total population 
Medium age of all Connecticut Academy of General 
Practice members ? 
pons dectine in the number of academy members 
@ next 15 years based on the experience and 
records of the past 5 years (percent). 


1 Compiled from State Health Department, AMA and CAGP records, 


DISTRIBUTION OF NON-FEDERAL GENERAL PRACTITIONERS, 
BY STATE, 1963, 1967, AND 1969 
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Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in supporting S. 934, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1971. In my judg- 
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ment, this bill will be viewed in retrospect 
as a landmark Federal commitment to 
the health care of all Americans. 

Improvement of the Nation’s health 
care system has become a dominant ob- 
jective of this Congress. There has been 
an unprecedented focus of interest on 
proposed Federal legislation that would 
work fundamental changes in the existing 
structure through which health services 
are delivered. 

It is far too early to predict what 
will emerge from this legislative ferment, 
but it almost certainly portends some 
substantial alterations in our health 
care system. We have all heard the con- 
clusions of very responsible and very 
respectable medical authorities that 
America is experiencing a crisis in health 
care. By definition, a crisis is a turning 
point—things are either going to improve 
or they will deteriorate. It is a point at 
which change is inevitable. 

It is equally certain that the most in- 
genious plan, the most elaborate mech- 
anism, the most refined blueprint will 
be of little value without an adequate 
supply of trained health manpower to 
implement it. There will be no significant 
improvement—indeed, deterioration is 
the more likely prospect—if we fail to 
increase the numbers, and rectify the 
maldistribution, of health personnel in 
the United States. 

This lack of manpower is felt in all of 
the health professions. The shortage of 
doctors and dentists is not the greatest 
in absolute numbers—it is estimated that 
we need something in the neighborhood 
of 150,000 more nurses as compared to 
about 50,000 doctors and 20,000 den- 
tists—but it is the shortage most acutely 
felt, because of the central role that 
physicians and dentists play in meeting 
health needs. 

It is clear that a substantial and grow- 
ing number of the Nation’s medical and 
dental schools are in desperate financial 
straits. Many of them are engaged in a 
year-to-year battle to avoid being pushed 
into bankrupicy. 

A number of schools, particularly the 
private schools, have literally begun to 
feed off themselves. Some have begun to 
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3 Medium age of all physicians in Connecticut according to AMA records is between 40 and 44, 


exploit their endowments in order to meet 
on-going operating costs. Others have 
been forced to seek short-term loans at 
high interest rates in order to remain 
solvent. Clearly, these actions represent 
a slow sacrifice of the integrity of the in- 
stitution. They can be sustained for only 
a brief period of time before the onset 
of deep financial crisis. 

The success achieved under the pres- 
ent Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act—despite its limited scope 
and even more limited appropriations, as 
compared with authorizations—demon- 
strates the significant contributions 
which the Federal Government can make 
in preserving existing schools and ex- 
panding the Nation’s capacity for train- 
ing in the health professions. 

It has had a major impact on the edu- 
cation of physicians. In 1963, at the time 
of the passage of the HPEA Act, there 
were 87 U.S. medical schools with 8,772 
entering students annually, a total en- 
rollment of 32,001 M.D. candidates, and 
7,335 total graduates. In 1970-71, 8 years 
later, the Nation has 102 medical schools 
admitting students—an increase of 15, 
with 12 more schools in development— 
first-year classes totaling 11,660—an in- 
crease of 2,588—a total M.D. student 
body of 40,333—an increase of 8,332— 
and a graduating class estimated to be 
8,996—an increase of 1,661. 

The other health professions covered 
by the HPEA program—dentistry, op- 
tometry, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, and public health—have also 
received financial assistance and have 
increased their training capacity and 
output. 

The expiration of the Health Profes- 
sions Education Assistance Act has of- 
fered us the opportunity to improve and 
expand on this program to meet future 
needs. I believe that the bill we are con- 
sidering today is well designed to accom- 
plish that end. 

It expands and improves the construc- 
tion grants programs for new and ex- 
panded teaching facilities for the health 
professions. 

It greatly improves the student assist- 
ance programs and increases the maxi- 
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mum levels of such assistance. Students 
who agree to practice in medically un- 
served areas following graduation may 
have their loans forgiven. I am very 
pleased that the committee has recom- 
mended, in accordance with my sugges- 
tion, that the rate of forgiveness be 50 
percent a year of the outstanding prin- 
cipal or $5,000, whichever is greater. 

Most importantly, the bill establishes 
a program of predictable support for 
payment of operating costs of health 
professions schools at an adequate level 
of authorized funding. 

There are a number of other aspects 
of this bill, Mr. President, which are 
worthy of comment but in the interest 
of brevity I will address myself to two 
principal provisions which were included 
as a result of amendments offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) and myself. 

The first, now contained in section 707 
of the bill, is designed to deal with the 
enormous backlog of approved but un- 
funded construction projects for teach- 
ing facilities for the health professions. 
There are 56 schools—16 of them entire- 
ly new schools—with approved but un- 
funded construction projects that would 
create 2,464 additional first-year places 
for students of the health professions. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is re- 
quired to obligate the entire amount of 
a construction grant out of funds ap- 
propriated for the year in which the 
grant is awarded—even though the funds 
are normally paid out over a period of 
years, depending upon the pace of con- 
struction. Under section 707 of S. 934, 
the Secretary would continue to make 
an award for the full Federal share of 
an approved project, but only a portion— 
at least one-third—of the total amount 
of the grant would be obligated in the 
year in which the grant is awarded. The 
balance of the grant would be obligated 
out of funds appropriated for ensuing 

ears. 

x Hence, construction could be begun at 
an earlier date, hastening the comple- 
tion of vitally needed facilities without 
any increased expenditures by either the 
Federal Government or the project spon- 
sor. Indeed, costs would be reduced since 
inflation now adds to the cost of con- 
struction projects at an average rate of 
about 1 percent per month. 

The other major amendment offered 
by Senator Muskre and me is contained 
in section 201 of the bill, which author- 
izes grants for graduate education of 
physicians and dentists. These educa- 
tional costs are now usually paid indi- 
rectly by patients at teaching institu- 
tions, even though they are in addition 
to normal patient care expenses. Other 
sections of S. 934 provide institutional 
support to medical, dental, and other 
schools of health professions to help pay 
for undergraduate training. In the case 
of most physicians and some dentists, a 
period of graduate training as interns 
and residents is equally as essential as 
undergraduate training before they 
qualify to practice. The committee has 
followed the recommendation of the 
Carnegie Commission in adopting our 
amendment to provide assistance to 
teaching institutions to help meet the 
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additional costs involved in providing 
such training. 

Mr. President, many members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
worked long and hard on this bill and 
its excellence is a result of their efforts. 
I do want to single out especially the 
chairman of the Health Subcommittee, 
Mr. Kennepy, whose thoughtful concern 
for the health needs of all Americans 
and whose dedicated energy played a 
major part in the development of this 
legislation. Similarly, the distinguished 
committee chairman, Mr. WILLIAMS, and 
the ranking members of the Health Sub- 
committee and the full committee, Mr. 
Dominick and Mr. Javits, respectively, 
made major contributions to the bill. 

I am pleased to have had an oppor- 
tunity to be a part of this endeavor, Mr. 
President, and I strongly commend the 
bill to the Senate and urge its adoption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we are 
all acutely aware of the shortages of all 
types of health manpower in the United 
States. 

In 1970, it is estimated that the short- 
age of physicians was almost 50,000. Dur- 
ing that same year we needed 18,000 more 
dentists, 8,700 more optometrists, 13,000 
more podiatrists, and 10,000 veterinar- 
ians. 

Not only do we have a critical defi- 
ciency in numbers of health personnel 
but we are faced with growing problems 
of maldistribution. In more than one- 
third of the counties of the United States 
there is only one doctor for each 1,800 
persons. Hundreds of counties have no 
physician at all. And the number of 
health professionals in the inner-cities 
has been on the decline during the last 
decade. 

Physician to population ratios also 
serve to illustrate the net shortage of 
health manpower and the uneven dis- 
tribution of existing manpower. In 1965, 
according to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United States had 148 doctors 
for every 100,000 persons. Yet, eight na- 
tions of the world had better phy- 
sician/population ratios, including Israel, 
the Soviet Union, Italy, Germany, and 
Argentina. 

What are the reasons for this growing 
problem? 

The increase in the Nation’s population 
has certainly aggravated the scarcity. 
Higher incomes enable us to demand 
more and better services, Medicare and 
medicaid programs have spurred in- 
creased calls upon existing medical per- 
sonnel. And there are many other causes 
which could be cited as contributing to 
the need for more health manpower. 

Over the past 8 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognized a clear obligation 
to provide assistance to meet these needs. 
In 1963, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act was enacted into 
law to provide the assistance necessary to 
the education of health professionals in 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, and veterinary 
medicine. From an authorization of $30.1 
million in fiscal year 1964 the HPEA has 
grown to an authorization of $435 million 
and appropriations of $296.5 million for 
fiscal year 1971 in the form of grants for 
the construction of teaching facilities, 
grants for institutional and special proj- 
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ects to improve and expand teaching pro- 
grams, and loans and scholarships for 
students in financial need in the health 
professions. 

Since this program was begun we have 
witnessed its significant impact in help- 
ing to meet our demand for health per- 
sonnel. During that time the number of 
graduating physicians has increased by 
more than 23 percent. Graduates from 
dental schools has risen by 18 percent. 
Sixteen new schools of medicine and 
osteopathy opened in the 1960’s as com- 
pared with six in the 1950’s and only two 
in the 1940’s. And this is only a partial 
list of the many accomplishments under 
this legislation. 

Earlier this year, Senator KENNEDY and 
I introduced legislation to substantially 
expand and improve the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act which 
expired on June 30 of this year. After 3 
days of hearings and extensive work on 
the part of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee the bill is before the 
Senate today. This legislation is designed 
to establish a coherent and comprehen- 
sive Federal role with regard to the edu- 
cation of health manpower in the United 
States. The committee has set a goal of 
increasing the supply of health profes- 
sions personnel, developing new kinds of 
health personnel, encouraging new modes 
of practice to broaden the capacity of 
existing types of health manpower, and 
improving the distribution of health pro- 
fessionals while at the same time assur- 
ing the preservation and financial sta- 
bilization of one of our precious national 
resources—the schools of the health pro- 
fessions. 

The bill— 

Consolidates, extends, and increases 
the scope of grants for construction of 
health research, education, and library 
facilities; and establishes an additional 
program of loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies for such construction; 

Extends and increases the maximum 
level of direct student loans, and student 
scholarships, and adds a program of 
loan guarantees. All student assistance 
includes incentives for practice in medi- 
cally underserved areas; 

Establishes awards based on enroll- 
ment to which health professions educa- 
tional institutions are entitled. The 
award is intended to stabilize the institu- 
tions financial status while offering in- 
centives for increased enrollments and 
shortened curriculums: 

Adds “new start” grants for schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopath, and 
grants for the conversion of existing 2- 
year medical schools to offer courses of 
study leading to the M.D. degree; 

Extends and broadens project grant 
authority to authorize health manpower 
initiative awards directed toward solu- 
tion of critical health manpower prob- 
lems; 

Establishes a separate authority for 
grants to schools in financial distress; 

Establishes awards based on enroll- 
ment for postgraduate medical and den- 
tal education; 

Adds a new program of grants to hos- 
pitals and other health or educational 
entities for training in family medicine; 

Adds a new program of grants to capi- 
talize on the potential of computer tech- 
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nology for extending health manpower 
capability; 

Adds several programs aimed at bring- 
ing manpower to medically underserved 
areas; and 

Directs studies of the costs of educa- 
tional institutions and hospital construc- 
tion. 

There are numerous important new 
provisions contained in this bill. Each 
one of these strengthens existing pro- 
grams or provides innovative approaches 
to improve the quality of health man- 
power education. But perhaps the most 
vital section of this legislation deals with 
grants to the educational institutions 
themselves. 

In recent years 60 schools of medicine 
and 22 schools of dentistry have received 
substantial support on the basis of finan- 
cial distress. The programs offered by all 
the health professions schools have be- 
come more complex and more costly due 
to more sophisticated medical practices 
and higher costs of equipment and sup- 
plies. Overall almost 50 percent of medi- 
cal schools’ expenditures are supported 
by Federal research grants and yet in re- 
cent years these awards have declined 
or have been growing at a pace slower 
than the rate of inflation. Most institu- 
tions are experiencing a relative decline 
in endowments and other nontuition in- 
come. And this situation has brought a 
great many schools to the point of bank- 
ruptcy. 

At the same time that the financial 
crisis has been growing, so too has the 
need for increased numbers and kinds 
of health services personnel. Thus the 
health professions schools will only be 
able to respond to the demand if they are 
assured a predictable level of Federal 
financial support. This assistance must 
be adequate to permit the schools to 
stabilize their financial situations while 
assuring that education remains within 
the students’ ability to pay for their 
education. 

No health program in the United 
States can ignore the fact that we must 
have the manpower necesasry to make 
the system work. With the crisis in 
health care which we face we must be 
ving to pay the price to get the job 

one. . 

To meet the need this bill entitles each 
institution to an award of approximately 
one-third the average costs per student 
incurred nationally by the institutions. 
Concommitantly, the schools should be 
willing to make a reasonable effort to re- 
spond to the crisis by increasing enroll- 
ments, reducing the time necessary to 
complete a course of study, and taking 
other steps to increase the supply of 
health services personnel and by improy- 
ing, expanding, and modernizing educa- 
tional programs. This is both a responsi- 
ble and necessary approach to a critical 
problem. 

There are other important sections of 
this bill which also bear on the question 
of institutional support and incentives 
for establishing creative educational pro- 
grams. There is a separate authorization 
in the legislation which is designed to 
provide assistance to those schools which 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
meet their costs of operation. This au- 
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thority is premised on the expectation 
that the institutional support formula 
will eventually put health professional 
schools on sound financial ground, but 
until such time they must be bailed out 
while their fiscal problems are being 
solved. In addition, we have provided for 
special project and manpower initiative 
awards which will furnish the opportu- 
nity for improving the distribution of 
health personnel and develop new kinds 
of manpower needed for changing pat- 
terns of health care. Significantly, this 
program will for the first time be avail- 
able solely for encouraging productive 
changes we all seek in health education 
rather than using the funds for schools 
in financial distress, as in the past. 

Two other programs in this bill are 
worthy of specific mention. The first is 
an institutional support payment to 
schools which undertake programs to 
train physician's assistants, dentist’s as- 
sistants, and other professions assistants 
in the same educational mileu in which 
physicians and dentists receive their 
education, Over 50 of these programs are 
being developed throughout the United 
States and I think that providing a sup- 
port program for this kind of training 
is in the highest interests of developing 
@ more efficient and effective health 
system, 

The second program implements’ a 
Carnegie Commission recommendation 
that the Federal Government assume a 
portion of the costs of postgraduate med- 
ical and dental education. The costs of 
educating these graduate students—our 
interns and residents—have too long 
been assumed by schools and hospitals 
and even by the patients themselves. It 
is my view that because this is an in- 
tegral part of the education of doctors 
and dentists the costs should in part be 
borne by the Federal Government rather 
than solely by the patients in our hospi- 
tals or the contributors to the schools. 

Mr. President, it has taken a great 
deal of energy and imagination to fash- 
ion this landmark bill. And every mem- 
ber of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee spent many hours giving 
thoughtful consideration to the new 
directions embodied in the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1971. I have the highest praise 
for the work of Senator KENNEDY, chair- 
man of the Health Subcommittee, whose 
insight and diligence resulted in the ex- 
peditious disposition of the legislation. 
The passage of this bill will be a great 
tribute to his pioneering efforts in bring- 
ing quality health care to every citizen 
in America, Senator Cranston’s fine 
work must also be complimented for it 
was his creativity which helped the com- 
mittee resolve how to best handle the 
difficult problem of providing a respon- 
sible institutional aid formula. And, of 
course, Senator Javits and Senator Dom- 
INICK deserve our thanks for their splen- 
did contributions in the committee's 
consideration of this measure. 

There is general agreement that we 
face a crisis in health care in the United 
States. When the Chinese write the word 
“crisis” they do so in two characters— 
one meaning danger, the other, oppor- 
tunity. 
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Certainly we are in danger of not being 
able to fulfill the health manpower needs 
of the Nation. But, with the enactment 
of this bill today, we will have the op- 
portunity to assure that America’s system 
of health ‘care is the best in the world 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote with enthusiasm for S. 934, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1971.” I am confi- 
dent that passage of this legislation will 
result in a significant expansion of our 
health manpower. 

As you know, Mr. President, I have 
developed a deep interest in the current 
health care crisis. On April 5, I intro- 
duced my National Health Care Act of 
1971 which is directed at improving both 
the financing and delivery of health 
care. I believe comprehensive legislation 
of this kind is necessary if we are to 
guarantee quality health care to all 
Americans. As all of you are aware, a 
number of alternative proposals have 
been offered on national health insur- 
ance—by the administration, Senator 
KENNEDY, and others. I welcome the cur- 
rent debate on the merits of various ap- 
proaches and I feel confident that some 
form of national health insurance will 
emerge in the near future. 

The legislation before us bears an im- 
portant relationship to national health 
insurance. It is clear that any national 
health insurance plan will have the effect 
of greatly increasing the demand for 
health services as more and more people 
are given access to comprehensive health 
care. In view of the current shortages 
of health manpower, I do not believe the 
system will be capable of meeting this 
new demand. Unless we take steps now 
to fill in the gaps in health manpower, 
our health resources will be strained to 
the breaking point. The unfortunate ex- 
perience we encountered after medicare 
was enacted will be repeated, only on a 
much larger scale. The expectations of 
insurance beneficiaries will not be met 
and an unprecedented escalation in med- 
ical costs will occur. 

To prevent this eventuality, I recom- 
mended in my National Health Care Act 
an expenditure of over a billion dollars 
in the first 2 years to “beef up” our 
health resources. However, I certainly 
support beginning this “beefing up” proc- 
ess immediately so that when national 
health insurance is enacted, the health 
care system. will be ready and able to 
welcome its new clients. S. 934 makes an 
important contribution toward this 
effort. 

I am especially pleased to see that this 
legislation incorporates my recommenda- 
tions for encouraging medical personnel 
to practice in rural or medically deprived 
areas. 

In March of this year, I introduced the 
Community Health Act which authorized 
the Federal Government to repay in full 
the educational debt of any physician 
who agreed to practice for 3 years in an 
area designated by the Secretary of 
HEW as having a physician shortage. S. 
934 approximates this legislation by pro- 
viding a 50-percent loan forgiveness to a 
physician who agrees to practice in a 
shortage area for 1 year and a full loan 
forgiveness if he practices in a deprived 
area for 2 years. S. 934 contains a number 
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of other features which promise to relieve 
the critical problem in rural or ghetto 
areas. 

Mr. President, while we may honestly 
debate whether or not there is a physician 
shortage in this country, we cannot dis- 
pute the fact that there is severe mal- 
distribution. Large geographic variations 
exist in the ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation. 

There are 82 active physicians per 
100,000 people in Mississippi, but 228 in 
New York. A study of 1,500 cities and 
towns in the upper Midwest in 1965 found 
1,000 without any physician, and 200 
others had only one. Large metropolitan 
areas average 185 physicians per 100,000 
people, while the aveage is only 76 in non- 
metropolitan areas. Cities, particularly 
the ghettos, fare far worse than the sub- 
urbs in the ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation. In nine out of 10 Appalachian 
States, there are substantially fewer 
physicians in relation to population in 
the less wealthy—and generally rural— 
counties than there are in the wealthier 
counties. And the same disparity between 
wealthy and poor counties, urban and 
rural, occurs elsewhere in the Nation. 

I feel I can speak with authority on 
the problem because my own State of 
New Hampshire is severely affected. In 
1959, there was one doctor for every 720 
people in New Hampshire; in 1960, there 
was one for every 755 people, and today 
there is only one doctor for every 826 
people. Even with this poor ratio, the 
doctors we do have are not well dis- 
tributed throughout the State. The New 
Hampshire Medical Society reported not 
long ago that member doctors now are 
located in only 97 of the State’s 235 
communities. And I quote the society to 
the effect that this means there are 138 
communities with no resident doctor, as 
contrasted with 1922 when there were 
90 such communities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a table illustrating 
the discrepancies among States so far 
as the number of physicians relative to 
population is concerned. 

There being no objection, the table is 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RATIO OF PHYSICIANS TO POPULATION, 
INTERSTATE COMPARISONS 
PHYSICIANS PER 100,000 POPULATION 
New York. 

Massach 
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Montana ..- 
West Virginia 
New Mexico 
Kentucky 


The contrast is most striking when we 
compare New York with a ratio of 219 
Physicians per 100,000 people with 
Alaska where the ratio is 71 doctors for 
every 100,000 people. 

I want to emphasize that while this 
chart does reflect the differences among 
States, it does not indicate the dispari- 
ties existing within States. In 1969, for 
example, there were 134 counties in this 
country with no active physician. In poor 
parts of New York City, the ratio of 
physician to population is as bad and 
occasionally worse than in rural Missis- 
sippi. 

Chilling statistics exist to document 
the effects of these doctor shortages. 
There is a slum neighborhood in Boston 
where infant mortality exceeds the level 
of the Biblical plague inflicted on ancient 
Egypt, when every 10th newborn child 
died. The infant death rate of 111.1 per 
1,000 live births, or one out-of every nine, 
in this section is five times greater than 
the national average, more than four 
times the average for the city of Boston 
as a whole and more than 15 times the 
average for a nearby affluent suburban 
community which has only 7.2 infant 
deaths for every 1,000 births. 

The prematurity rate, a major con- 
sequence of inadequate prenatal care 
and a leading cause of death shortly 
after birth, is 75 percent higher for the 
south end of Boston than for the city 
as a whole. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis, which with proper treatment is 
now generally curable is more than seven 
times as high. 

I recognize that a physician shortage is 
only one aspect of the health problem 
facing poorer areas. Even where good 
health care is available, the poor are of- 
ten closed out of the system either be- 
cause they cannot pay, or, equally signifi- 
cant, because of cultural and psycholog- 
ical fears. 

I believe these barriers must be broken 
down. My own National Healthcare Act 
would remove the greatest obstacle—the 
financial one—and would make quality 
health insurance available to the poor at 
no cost and to the near poor at a cost they 
can afford. 

But I also believe that relieving the 
physician shortage in medically deprived 
areas should be a first order of business. 
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Helping people pay for more care does 
little good unless more care is available. 
S. 934 makes important provision toward 
insuring the availability of this care. 
Therefore, I urge all of my colleagues to 
join with me in approving this bill. 

Mr. -BEALL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor and support S. 934, 
the Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Amendments of 1971. 

National attention has rightly focused 
on the health care crisis in the coun- 
try. While there is much that is right 
about our medical system, there is also 
much that is wrong. Almost 2 years ago, 
President Nixon warned that the Amer- 
ican health care system faced a “massive 
crisis.” In his health message submitted 
in February of this year, the President 
reiterated that warning and added that 
the “crisis has deepened.” 

The crisis can be seen in the spiral- 
ing medical costs, the manpower short- 
ages and their maldistribution, the un- 
even distribution of medical services 
among various sectors of our society, and 
the gap between available medical 
knowledge and its delivery to the pa- 
tient. Providing quality health care to 
our citizens wherever they live and at 
a price they can afford is a challenge 
facing the health care system, Congress, 
and the Nation, 

I believe that we will be solving the 
financing part of the health care crisis 
either in this Congress or certainly in the 
next Congress, at the latest. The result 
will be that greater demand will be made 
on our medical services. That is why we 
need to take action now to assure ade- 
quate manpower and facilities to meet 
the increased demands. This will be true 
no matter what decision we reach with 
respect to the method of financing health 
care. While medicare has been a blessing 
to many senior citizens, it nevertheless 
demonstrates the need to increase the 
supply of medical manpower when we 
add significantly to the demand side. A 
decision on the financing of health care 
will obviously do that. It is incumbent 
upon Congress to take those steps neces- 
sary to make certain that we do not re- 
peat the mistakes we made when we en- 
acted the medicare program. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


Mr. President, there exists in this 
country today a great gap between the 
medical manpower needed and the man- 
power available. For example, it is esti- 
mated that today the Nation is short 
50,000 medical doctors. Shortages also 
exist in other health professions areas. 
The aim of this measure is to provide the 
Nation with an adequate supply of doc- 
tors, dentists, osteopaths, pharmacists, 
optometrists, podiatrists, and veterinar- 
ians 


Nurses also are a vital part of the 
health team and we have handled the 
nurse manpower situation in another 
bill, S. 1747, “Nurses Training Amend- 
ments of 1971,” which I also cosponsored, 
and which will be considered by the Sen- 
ate also. 

The health professional is the key to 
improving health care in this country. 
Without them, no system will work prop- 
erly. That is why the bill is so important 
and why it is being considered first. 
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BILL'S PROVISIONS 


The comprehensive bill before the 
Senate today authorizes matching grants 
and loan guarantees for the construction 
of medical facilities; provides substan- 
tially increased institutional support to 
the health profession schools, authorizes 
incentives for the shortening education 
programs and for increased enrollment; 
creates a program to encourage family 
medicine; encourages greater utilization 
of computer technology; authorizes 
special project grants for programs to 
improve manpower distribution, brings 
about curriculum reform, encourages 
greater utilization of paramedical per- 
sonnel, and for new approaches in health 
care organization and delivery; and ex- 
tends and improves the health profession 
student loan and scholarship programs, 
including the incorporation of a bill, 
S. 790, “the physician shortage area 
scholarship program” which T introduced 
in the Senate earlier this year. 

Since the other provisions of this bill 
will be discussed in detail by the bill’s 
manager, and my other colleagues on 
the committee, I want to discuss this 
provision at some length. 

BEALL AMENDMENT INCLUDED 


S. 790 was introduced by me on Feb- 
ruary 17 of this year and was cospon- 
sored by Senator Dominick and approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the Senate mem- 
bership. As incorporated into S. 934, the 
physician shortage area scholarship 
program is substantially the same as 
the original bill with the major excep- 
tion being the deletion of the fellowship 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of my remarks the text 
of the physician shortage area scholar- 
ship program be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

Under this program, 3,500 scholar- 
ships, up to $5,000 each, are authorized 
over a 5-year period to young men and 
women who agree to serve in physician 
shortage areas. Five hundred such schol- 
arships will be available in the first year, 
increasing to 900 by the fifth year. This 
area may be in rural Appalachia, in & 
urban poverty area, or among migrant 
farmworkers. For each year of the schol- 
arship, 1 year of service in a shortage 
area is required. A student, participating 
in the scholarship program, who subse- 
quently does all of his postgraduate 
work in a medical scarcity area, is re- 
lieved of 1 year of his service obligation. 

If a scholarship recipient fails to honor 
his commitment, the scholarship is in 
effect converted to a loan and the in- 
dividual is required to repay to the Gov- 
ernment the value of the scholarship plus 
interest at the commercial market rate. 
If the program works, we will have taken 
important action in helping to solve the 
maldistribution problem; if it does not, 
the Government will not lose a cent. 

The physician maldistribution problem 
is one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the country and it is one of the 
most difficult to solve. That is why I be- 
lieve that this program, which is specifi- 
cally designed to respond to this problem, 
is so important. For the many doctor- 
shortage areas of the Nation, I believe it 
is imperative that this program be re- 
tained in the final bill. As I mentioned 
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earlier, we need 50,000 doctors in the 
United States today. This gross national 
Statistic does not adequately convey the 
gravity of the situation in many rural 
and urban areas of this country. A 1970 
AMA study of the distribution of physi- 
cians indicated that there were 134 
counties in this country lacking a single 
physician. While no Maryland county 
was on that list, there are many Mary- 
land counties which are in dire need of 
additional physicians. 

Obviously there are many more com- 
munities than counties in the country 
without a single physician or without an 
adequate number of doctors. Although 
there is not a great deal of informa- 
tion available on individual commu- 
nities lacking doctors, research that is 
available indicates that a great need 
exists. For example, a 1960 survey of over 
1,600 towns and cities in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana identified 1,000 towns as not hay- 
ing a single physician, and an additional 
224 towns with only one physician. 

One physician counties or communi- 
ties are likely to become no-physician 
towns or counties unless action is taken. 
This is true because the age of physi- 
cians in these rural communities tends 
to be higher. For example, in rural 
Appalachia 65 percent of the physicians 
are over 50 years of age. In West Vir- 
ginia over the last 10 years approx- 
imately 60 communities of a population 
of less than 10,000 have been left with- 
out a doctor as rural practitioners retire 
and younger doctors are riot found to 
replace them. Thus, there is a need for 
providing incentives for young physi- 
cians to go into these communities. 

Just as this program is direly needed by 
rural America, it is also needed by the in- 
ner-city area. A 1970 study of the metro- 
politan area of Baltimore identified 16 
census tracks in the inner city which 
were totally lacking in primary care 
physicians, These census areas served ap- 
proximately 174,000 people, most of 
whom were economically disadvantaged. 
I believe that the bill, which is incorpo- 
rated into S. 934, will effectively respond 
to the maldistribution problem in both 
the rural and urban shortage areas. The 
program establishes a unique priority 
system for selecting students for the 
scholarship program. 

PRIORITIES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


The first priority is granted to individ- 
uals from lower income families who live 
in a physician-shortage area and who 
agree to return and practice in such area. 

The second priority is given to individ- 
uals who reside in a physician-shortage 
area who agree to return and practice 
in such area. 

The third priority is allocated to in- 
dividuals from lower income families 
who, although residing in an area where 
there is not a physician shortage agree to 
practice in any physician-shortage area. 

The final priority would go to individ- 
uals, not lower income, who do not come 
from an area of physician shortages, but 
who agree to practice in any physician- 
shortage area. 

Mr. President, there are two primary 
purposes for the system of priorities for 
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selecting eligible students for scholar- 
ships under the bill. 

First, the evidence supports, what com- 
monsense tell us, the hypothesis that 
persons from physician-shortage areas 
are more likely to return to and remain 
in such areas and practice medicine. 

The results of an American Medical 
Association’s survey published in 1970, 
questioning physicians on the factors 
that influence their decision to practice 
in a certain area gives support to the 
bill’s priorities. This survey found that 
over 45 percent of the physicians indi- 
cated that they were practicing in or 
around the town in which they were 
raised. The survey also revealed that 49 
percent of the physicians raised in small 
towns were practicing in communities of 
2,500 or less. An equal percentage of doc- 
tors raised in nonmetropolitan commun- 
ities of 25,000 or more were practicing in 
cities of that size. The AMA survey con- 
firmed previous studies which had indi- 
cated that: 

Physicians who practice in small towns 
are more likely to have a rural than urban 
background, 


The AMA study concluded that: 

Physicians recruitment for rural areas 
would be enhanced if more young men with 
rural backgrounds were encouraged to enter 
the medical profession. 


Continuing, the report had this to say 
about the influence of a doctor’s origins 
or his place of practice: 

Physicians who practice in small towns 
are more likely to have rural rather than 
urban backgrounds .. . rural physicians have 
predominantly rural backgrounds and metro- 
politan physicians generally had urban lo- 
cations during their youth. 


If we can persuade young men and 
women to practice in physician-shortage 
areas, the evidence indicates that most 
are likely to remain. The AMA study on 
this point states that: 

Once a physician establishes a practice 
he is not likely to move. 


This survey found: 

At least 63% of the physicians had not 
moved from their original practice location. 
This percentage was consistent regardless of 
the community size. A more detailed break- 
down of the area showed that about one- 
fourth of the physicians in non-metropolitan 
areas had practiced twenty years or more 
in the same place. 


This measure is then drafted to give 
priorities to lower income and other in- 
dividuals from physician-shortage areas 
because it is felt that these individuals 
are more likely to return and remain 
in the areas in which they were reared. 

The second advantage of the priorities 
established by the bill would be that it 
would have the effect of attracting and 
making it possible for more minority 
and lower income individuals to go to 
medical school. Across the country there 
has been a concern over the poor rep- 
resentation of the minority groups in our 
medical schools. Only recently the Uni- 
versity of Maryland took steps to en- 
large their minority representation 
among its medical students. 

Another important feature of the leg- 
islation is that it would encourage stu- 
dents to practice primary care, including 
family medicine. In 1931, three out of 
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four of the Nation’s doctors were en- 
gaged in famly practice. In 1967 only one 
out of five were in general practice. In 
Baltimore City, only 9 percent of the 
practicing physicians are in family prac- 
tice. Indications are that this trend 
toward specalization and away from gen- 
eral practice is continuing. The Millis 
report found only 15 percent of the 
medical students graduates planning to 
enter general practice. 

Steps taken in recent years show some 
promise of reversing this trend away 
from general practice. For example, the 
American Board of Family Practice has 
been created. In addition, there is in- 
cluded in this bill provisions to encour- 
age family medicine. I believe that these 
actions will be a further incentive for 
medical students to specialize in the 
practice of family medicine and should 
encourage medical schools to focus anew 
on the family physician. 

Mr. President, much has been written 
regarding the idealism of today’s young 
men and women. The medical student is 
no exception. We are told that the new 
breed of medical students wants the op- 
portunity to serve their fellow citizen. 
My program would provide them with 
this opportunity. In addition, the prior- 
ity scheme will not only give them an 
opportunity to serve but it will provide 
them the chance to serve and minister 
to the health needs of citizens, often 
their friends and neighbors, in the phy- 
sician shortage area wherein they grew 
up. 

P” know the Appalachia area of my 
State well. It is my home area. I know 
the young men and women who liye there 
and, I believe, they, as well as similarly 
motivated students from other areas of 
my State and the Nation, will confirm 
my faith in them by making this program 
work. 

I am convinced that this proposal is 
the most important provision in the leg- 
islation to deal with the Nation’s mal- 
distribution problem. By granting priori- 
ties to individuals from the shortage 
areas to accept the scholarship condi- 
tioned on their making a commitment 
to serve in such areas, I am convinced 
that the probability of its success is good. 

Mr. President, to solve the health care 
crisis we must expand our medical man- 
power and encourage doctors to locate 
in shortage areas. For if we fail to solve 
this problem, our goal of quality health 
care to all Americans, wherever they live, 
and at a price they can afford, will elude 
us. As Dr. Egeberg has warned. 

I don’t care what Congress does with med- 
ical care, Medicaid, and all the other pro- 
grams, nothing is going to improve the coun- 
try’s medical system until we get more doc- 
tors. 


In summary, I believe my proposal will 
significantly respond to some of our med- 
ical manpower problems. It will encour- 
age primary care, including family med- 
icine. It responds to the maldistribution 
problem. It will make it possible for more 
lower income minority individuals to en- 
ter our medical schools. 

Mr. President, I believe that S. 934 will 
provide us with the key, the necessary 
medical manpower, for improvement in 
our medical system. The passage of this 
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medical manpower measure does not end 
legislative action in the health area; but, 
it will make possible the objectives of 
other health proposals which will fol- 
low. I urge its enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the provision of 
S. 934 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY or S. 934 


1. Authorizes $200 million for fiscal year 
1972 for grants to 75% (85% in unusual cir- 
cumstances) for the construction of facilities 
for teaching, continuing, or advanced educa- 
tion, medical libraries, and for research facili- 
ties in the sciences-related to health. Amount 
authorized increased $25 million each year 
until by the end of the 5th year, $300 million 
is available for such purposes. 

2, Authorizes Federal loan guarantees up 
to 90% of the principle plus interest for 
medical facilities. In addition, the bill au- 
thorizes interest subsidies to reduce by not 
to exceed 3% a year the net effective interest 
rate on the loan. 

3. Authorizes student loans up to $3,500 
annually with a provision for cancellation of 
up to 50% or $5,000 whichever is greater, for 
service in medically underserved areas. 

4. Authorizes general institutional sup- 
port of varying amounts to the health pro- 
fessional schools. The formula for allocating 
such assistance provides for basic $50,000 
grant plus the amount obtained by multi- 
plying the number of students enrolled times 
$4,000 for medical schools, dental and osteo- 
pathic, $1,000 for schools of optometry, $600 
for schools of pharmacy, $900 for schools of 
podiatry, and $2,000 for schools of veteri- 
narians. 

A bonus is provided for increased enroll- 
ment. In addition, the bill provides the in- 
centives to shorten the education program 
of schools of medicine, osteopathy and den- 
tistry. The bill also authorizes capitation 
grants for physicians, dental and other health 
professions assistants. 

5. Authorizes $150 million for fiscal year 
1972 for special projects grants, This amount 
is increased by $15 million yearly until by 
fiscal. year 1976, $200 million is authorized. 
These grants are for the improvement of the 
distribution, supply, and quality of health 
professionals, and for better utilization and 
greater efficiency of health personne] in the 
health delivery system. Grants would be for 
such purposes as to develop new education 
programs in health professions; for signifi- 
cant enrollment expansions; curriculum re- 
form; training paramedical personnel; com- 
puter technology; new approaches in health 
care delivery; and programs emphasizing 
preventive medicine at medical and other 
health professional schools. 

6. Authorizes scholarship grants to health 
profession schools for students from low in- 
come families or students in exceptional fi- 
nancial need. 

7. Continues the emergency financial dis- 
tress provisions for medical schools experi- 
encing “severe financial stress”. 

8. Authorizes $25 million in the initial year 
for grants to schools of medicine and osteop- 
athy for training and fellowships in family 
medicine. For this purpose $15 million is au- 
thorized the first year and the sum is in- 
creased each year until by the 5th year $85 
million is authorized. 

9. Authorizes $25 million annually for a 5 
year period for computer technology demon- 
stration programs. 

10. Establishes a National Health Man- 
power Clearing House to match the medical 
manpower with community needs. 

11. Directs Secretary of HEW to use his 
best efforts to assign public health service 
physicians to counties lacking a single doctor. 
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12. Authorizes the “Physician Shortage 
Area Scholarship Program,” authored by Sen- 
ator Beall, which provides for 3500 scholar- 
ships over a five year period to young men 
and women who agree to serve in physician- 
shortage areas. 


Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Senator SYMINGTON, who is in 
Sibley Hospital where surgery was per- 
formed successfully yesterday on a ten- 
don in his right hand, will return to the 
Senate tomorrow or Friday. Senator 
Symincton had prepared remarks in 
support of the pending health manpower 
bills and I ask unanimous consent that 
his comments be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator SYMINGTON was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON: 
INCREASE IN HEALTH MANPOWER ESSENTIAL 
FOR IMPROVED MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. President, in the long run, the legisla- 
tion the Senate considers today can have a 
major impact on efforts to meet the health 
and dental care needs of Americans. Although 
the ratio of practicing physicians to popu- 
lation has risen from 141 for every 100,000 
American residents in 1950 to 155 in 1970, 
still there is an estimated shortage of 50,000 
physicians. Many small towns, rural and 
inner-city areas in severe need of medical 
manpower services. 

Dentists too are unevenly distributed 
throughout the United States and their ratio 
to population has fallen in the last twenty 
years. 

Without a steady resolve and a firm com- 
mitment, financial and otherwise, to train a 
sufficient number of doctors, dentists, and 
other health professionals, our nation can- 
not hope to cope in narrowing the dimen- 
sions of the health care needs of our ex- 
panded and expanding population. 

It naturally follows that to realize that 
goal, medical, dental, and other health edu- 
cational systems should be strengthened so 
as, in some cases to assure survival for some 
schools and eventually to assure that enroll- 
ments can and wil: be expanded in all 
schools. 

Already in Missouri we have lost the dental 
School of Saint Louis University and that 
has been a loss to our State as well as to the 
nation, Twenty-two states presently have no 
fully operating dental school so we are for- 
tunate to some degree in having two re- 
maining dental schools—the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City and Washington 
University School of Dentistry in Saint Louis. 

Currently the latter school has been on a 
trial period with its parent university to de- 
termine whether it will be permitted to con- 
tinue and it now receives no financial con- 
tributions from Washington University but 
operates on the basis of gifts, clinical fees, 
and the financial assistance furnished by 
federal government. I am advised that with- 
out the continuance of the federal financial 
support as provided in S. 934, inevitably the 
School of Dentistry would be phased out. 

Through federal assistance, the University 
of Missouri School of Dentistry has been able 
to increase its enrollment to 150 students 
entering the first year class. Federal assist- 
ance now amounts to about 18% of the 
school’s operating income. Without these 
federal funds, the quality of education pro- 
vided by the University of Missouri School 
of Dentistry would deteriorate. 

The legislation to extend and expand the 
scope of the Health Professions Educational 
assistance program provides a basic grant of 
$50,000 to eligible schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, optometry, pharmacy, podi- 
atry and veterinary medicine. In addition, 
each eligible school would receive further 
funds based on the number of full-time en- 
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rolied students. To encourage expanded en- 
roliments bonus awards are made for the 
schools that increase the number of their 
students. Incentive grants are made also to 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, and den- 
tistry that haye programs to accelerate the 
completion of studies in a three-year period. 

For the purposes of these institutional 
grants, the bill authorizes appropriations of 
$426 million for fiscal year 1972 with incre- 
mental annual increases reaching $513 mil- 
lion in 1976. Construction funds are also 
provided. 

I support also the funds authorized in the 
bill for medical student loans and scholar- 
ship grants. Because professional health edu- 
cation is highly expensive, if qualified stu- 
dents from middle income and minority fam- 
ilies are to become doctors and dentists, it is 
essential that student loans and grants be 
made available. 

The legislation also recognizes and seeks 
to change the uneven distribution of medical 
manpower by providing for special scholar- 
ships and partial forgiveness of loans to those 
students agreeing to practice in those rural 
and inner-city areas where there are acute 
shortages of medical manpower. 

The separate bill, S, 1747, to provide a new 
program of similar institutional grants to 
schools of nursing and to extend and broaden 
the authority for nursing scholarships for 
students in need also has my support. 

By strengthening our health educational 
systems, by providing assistance for students 
in medical and allied health flelds, this legis- 
lation marks an important step towards in- 
creasing health manpower so that the rising 
demand for medical services may better be 
met. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, which I offer 
on behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the amendment, as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 


PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINA- 
TION BY SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF 
SEX 
Sec. 212. Title VII of the Public Health 

Service Act is amended by adding after part 

H thereof (as added by section 207 of this 

Act) the following new part: 


“Part I— GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY 
SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 

“Sec. 799K. The Secretary may not make a 
grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
payment under this title to, or for the bene- 
fit of, any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, or public health or any 
training center for allied health personnel 
unless the application for the grant, loan 
guarantee, or interest subsidy payment con- 
tains assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the school or training center will not 
discriminate on the basis of sex in the ad- 
mission of individuals to its training pro- 
grams. The Secretary may not enter into a 
contract under this title with any such 
school or training center unless the school 
or training center furnishes assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that it will not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in the admis- 
sion of Individuals to its training programs.” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayu) be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) in sponsoring 
amendments to the health manpower 
training bills, with the goal of assuring 
qualified persons greater opportunities to 
enter medical professions regardless of 
sex. The amendments, recently passed by 
the House of Representatives, are de- 
signed to prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sex in the admission of medical 
training programs conducted by institu- 
tions receiving Federal grants. 

At a time when Congress is responding 
to the urgent need for more medical per- 
sonnel, a question we are considering to- 
day, we should also lay to rest the re- 
strictive notions that medicine is a man’s 
profession and that nursing is a wom- 
an’s role. While over 50 percent of our 
entire population is female, less than 7 
percent of the doctors in this country 
are women. We should recognize the vital 
role that women physicians could and 
should be playing, but up to now have 
been denied, due to apparent discrimina- 
tory practices of some of our medical 
schools. We should also look to the future. 
We Can anticipate a marked increase in 
male applicants to nursing training pro- 
grams, as corpsmen and other medical- 
ly experienced veterans return from Viet- 
nam. With a critical shortage of nurses, 
these men should be encouraged to enter 
the nursing profession, and the financial 
imperatives of their situations should be 
recognized and their needs met. 

I am pleased that one of my constit- 
uents, Dr. Frances Norris of Chevy 
Chase, president of the Maryland chap- 
ter of the Women’s Equity Action League 
and chairman of its national committee 
on medical education, has played an in- 
strumental role in focusing attention on 
this problem. In hearings last year before 
the House Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation on discrimination against women, 
Dr. Norris offered ample evidence, citing 
studies and statistics, which indicated 
that women have been and continue to be 
discriminated against in many educa- 
tional institutions, particularly in certain 
medical schools. 

For example, Dr. Norris related that 
while women applicants to medical 
schools have increased by 300 percent 
in 36 years, the number of male appli- 
cants has increased only 29 percent. Yet, 
the proportion of women accepted over 
this period has declined rather than in- 
creased. 

American Medical Association figures 
for 1968 showed that out of 91 medical 
schools, 51 accepted less than 10 percent 
women in entering classes and 1: of these 
schools accepted 3 percent or less. An- 
other AMA study comparing male and 
female applicants to medical schools be- 
tween 1960 and 1968 showed that the 
total percentage of women entering has 
been limited in the last decade to be- 
tween 7 and 10 percent, and that figure 
is decreasing. 

According to testimony, a basic reason 
for this imbalance is that women ap- 
plicants are not judged on an equal com- 
petitive basis with men according to 
qualification. Rather, applicants are ar- 
bitrarily separated into categories based 
solely on sex and equal proportions from 
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each category are then accepted and re- 
jected, despite the huge disparity in 
numbers of applicants of each sex. 
In most cases, the ability of women 
applicants is as good as or better 
than the men accepted. Yet be- 
cause of the “sex quota” many are re- 
jected. According to interviews with ad- 
missions officers in northeastern medi- 
cal schools, women are required to have 
demonstrably superior qualifications 
showing special justification in order to 
gain admission to a medical school. Be- 
cause of these discouraging facts, many 
qualified women do not even bother to 
apply. 

The attitude and treatment of women 
by medical schools seems to be based on 
the belief that a woman is likely not to 
graduate or to practice once she does 
graduate, thereby wasting the time and 
resources of the medical school. 

Figures given in testimony indicate 
that 84 percent of female medical stu- 
dents do graduate from medical school— 
as compared with 91 percent men—and 
that only 7 percent of the women grad- 
uated from schools since 1933 are not em- 
ployed. Although half of the inactive 
physicians between 30 and 49 years are 
women, women physicians tend to prac- 
tice longer past 60 years of age than 
men. 

The situation in America compares re- 
markably unfavorably with that in other 
countries, For example, 75 percent of 
Russia’s physicians are women. Most Eu- 
ropean countries have more advanced 
practices in this regard. America ranks 
third from the bottom in the proportion 
of women doctors among the developed 
nations. 

This amendment is an attempt to 
abolish the artificial and unfair criteria 
of sex employed in admissions to medical 
schools, and to allow us to make the 
maximum use of all human resources to- 
ward meeting the rising demand for 
greater numbers of qualified medical per- 
sonnel. The amendment calls on the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to play a central role in guarantee- 
ing unbiased and nondiscriminatory ad- 
missions policies in medical institutions 
by requiring that each institution give 
some sort of assurance that it is taking 
positive steps to insure nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

I believe that my distinguished co- 
sponsor, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), will discuss why these amend- 
ments are necessary, which is basically 
because title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 does not cover any educational 
institutions. 

If the Senator from Michigan would 
care to comment on that point at this 
time, I shall be happy to yield to him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, if I may, 
first I commend the Senator from Mary- 
land for giving leadership in this effort 
to eliminate discrimination with respect 
to the admission of women to medical 
schools and facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield the Senator 
from Michigan such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. HART. I take the first minute, 
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then, to congratulate the Senator from 
Maryland for raising this question by his 
amendment, which I hope very much the 
Senate will support. 

I am pleased to join with Senators Ma- 
THIAS, McGovERN, and Baym in offering 
this amendment to the Health Manpower 
Training Act, S. 934. The committee has 
done an ‘outstanding job of preparing 
this bill and bringing it to the floor. I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman and all of the committee mem- 
bers for their dedicated efforts. 

The need for this legislation is clear 
and immediate. We are told there is a 
shortage of 50,000 doctors and that the 
other health professions face similar 
shortages. The measure before us today 
can help turn the tide of the Nation’s 
mounting health care crisis by assisting 
in the training of many more qualified 
personnel and encouraging them to prac- 
tice their healing arts in areas which 
most need their services. The aim to in- 
crease the number of such professionals 
and specialists will open countless new 
opportunities for talented young people 
at the same time that it offers new hope 
to the sick. 

To make certain that these hopes and 
dreams are realized, we must have solid 
assurances that young men and women 
enlisted into the rapidly growing health 
professions are the best qualified for the 
job, in terms of brainpower, ability, mo- 
tivation—whatever their race, color, na- 
tional origin or sex. This guarantee is 
especially pertinent in the area of health 
care, a central factor in our strength 
and well-being as a people and a Nation. 

Presently, there is a gap in the civil 
rights protections under the law as they 
apply to admission to educational insti- 
tutions. The law bars discrimination on 
the basis of race, color or national origin, 
but not on the basis of sex. One might 
think that civil rights laws already on the 
books would cover admission to profes- 
sional schools, but we find this is not so. 

Many of us, I think, assumed that in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 we had safe- 
guarded against discrimination against 
women, at least as to their admission to 
professional schools. The truth is that we 
have not, and the need for the amend- 
ment now offered arises from that omis- 
sion. Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act does not cover educational institu- 
tions, although it does prohibit discrim- 
ination based upon sex. Title VI of the 
1964 act bars discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin, but not 
on the basis of sex. Some have thought 
that Executive Order 11246 would rem- 
edy this situation by adding religion and 
sex to the types of discrimination which 
are prohibited, but it has been ruled that 
that Executive order does not pertain to 
school admissions. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and joined in by sev- 
eral of us seeks to fill this void and to as- 
sure genuine equal opportunity for those 
seeking training in the field of health 
care. Incidentally, we intend to offer a 
similar amendment to the Nurses’ Train- 
ing Act, S. 1747, when it comes before 
the Senate for consideration, I would an- 
ticipate later this afternoon. Schools or 
training programs applying for assist- 
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ance to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be required to 
present firm assurances that there would 
be no discrimination on the basis of sex, 
in the admission of candidates to their 
health training programs. The House 
passed identical amendments to the 
health manpower and nurse training bills 
on July 1. d 

As the Senator from Maryland has 
outlined, there is convincing evidence to 
establish that discrimination against 
women is the rule in a substantial num- 
ber of medical educational institutions. 
Testimony before congressional commit- 
tees has indicated that medical schools 
and other health professions schools 
widely, and often openly, discriminate 
against women applicants, setting very 
limited quotas for women, accepting only 
the most exceptional candidates who 
demonstrate marked superiority. 

According to the testimony there is, in 
all likelihood, greater discrimination 
against women attempting to enter the 
health professions than in other profes- 
sional fields. Comparative figures show 
that between 1956 and 1965 the number 
of doctoral degrees awarded to women in 
all fields more than doubled, while the 
number of degrees in medicine and os- 
teopathy granted to women had in- 
creased by only about one-third—34.8 
percent—and those granted to women in 
dentistry had actually declined by 32.4 
percent. 

The Senator has made the additional 
point that women in the medical profes- 
sion tend to serve in their profession 
longer than do men. 

I have received word that a number of 
prominent women’s organizations have 
indicated their strong support of the 
amendments we propose today, including 
the American Association of University 
Women, the National Organization of 
Women, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Organizations, 

Certainly we can all agree that deny- 
ing any qualified individual an oppor- 
tunity to pursue his or her chosen career 
because of race, color, national origin, or 
sex is patently unfair and alien to the 
principles of a just and free society. Par- 
ticularly in the field of health care, un- 
fair discrimination does a terrible injus- 
tice to the person seeking a career of 
service in the field, and perhaps an even 
greater injustice to the rest of us, who 
in time of sickness need the help and 
compassion of the best trained and dedi- 
cated professionals. 

Given the shortage, given the increas- 
ing costs, reflecting in part the shortage, 
and given the general inadequacy of our 
medical delivery system, clearly Con- 
gress should take this step to make cer- 
tain that, to the extent that discrimina- 
tion based on sex is contributing to our 
failure to deliver medical care at a price 
within reach of the average American, 
no longer shall it exist as a bar. I hope 
very much, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate will see the wisdom of accepting this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Michigan for his help 
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in this regard, and the leadership he has 
exercised. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY, Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefiy.to commend the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 
Their amendment would prohibit dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in the ad- 
mission of individuals to the training 
programs authorized under these two 
bills. 

I feel very deeply on this subject. I 
have had a great deal of experience in 
eliminating discrimination against 
women executives, and was very pleased 
one of my last years in business, to re- 
ceive what they call the “Top Hat Award” 
from the leading wome::'s professional 
organization for having more women ex- 
ecutives than any other company of sim- 
ilar size, in America. Many of Bell & 
Howell’s department heads were women, 
and I found them proficient and dili- 
gent. With the exception of occasional 
pregnancies, which is certainly an un- 
derstandable excuse for absence, their 
performance was outstanding. 

I have just looked up the figures to 
make certain we are giving equal atten- 
tion to women in my Senate office, and 
I find that my Washington office has 10 
female professionals as compared with 16 
men professionals and 29 women non- 
professionals. Moreover, my Chicago of- 
fice, which oversees 14 out of the 24 con- 
gressional districts in my State, is headed 
by an extremely competent woman ex- 
ecutive. 

I would also like to ask any of my col- 
leagues in the Senate whether they have 
noted any difference in the performance 
of our wonderful girl pages, who, I think, 
are performing admirably. Many of the 
fears and concerns that were expressed 
before their admission to the Senate floor 
have already been proven false. 

So I commend my distinguished col- 
leagues, I support their amendment, I 
feel there is no basis for discrimination in 
the medical field and I trust that the 
amendment will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that this amendment would be a 
welcome addition to the legislation. As 
I understand the amendment, the Sec- 
retary would have to be assured that 
the various schools that are making ap- 
plication for grants were not discrim- 
inating on the basis of sex. I think this 
is a very worthwhile and valuable 
amendment, and I see no objection to it. 
I can see many reasons for it. 

It has. been our experience that there 
have been a great many more men who 
have made application to the various 
medical schools than women, and I do 
not know whether the sponsors of the 
amendment have been able to properly 
weigh that factor. As I understand it, 
if these schools receive 1,000 applica- 
tions from young men and 100 from 
women, there is no suggested formula 
included in the amendment at present 
on what would constitute nondiscrim- 
ination in admissions. The Secretary 
would have to have absolute assurance 
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on some basis, however, that there was 
no discrimination against women on the 
basis of sex. 

I think the amendment is a valuable 
addition, and I hope that the Senate 
will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment, and ask that the 
reading of the amendment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL’s amendment is as follows: 


At the end of section 102 of the bill, add 
the following new subsection: 

The heading to part C of title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“PART C—STUDENT LOAN”, the following: 
“SUBPART I—LOANS TO STUDENTS 
STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES”. 
(B) Sections 740, 741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 
and 746 of such Act are each amended by 
striking out “this part” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
subp: 8 
(2) Part C of title VII of such Act (as 
amended by the preceding provisions of this 
section) is further amended by adding after 
section 746 the following: 


“SUBPART II—STUDENT LOANS BY THE 
SECRETARY TO CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO ARE FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 
LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 

“STUDENT LOANS 

“Sec. 747. (a) From the amounts appro- 
priated to carry out this subpart, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make, in accordance 
with this subpart, loans to citizens of the 
United States who are full-time students in 
schools of medicine which are located out- 
side the United States. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subpart, loans made under this subpart shall 
(to the extent feasible) be made on the same 
terms and conditions as are required with 
respect to loans made to students of medi- 
cine under the program established by sub- 
part I. 

“(c) (1) No loan under this subpart shall 
be made to any student unless— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such loan— 

“(i) he has made application for admission 
as a student in a school of medicine which is 
located in the United States; 

“ (ii) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to 
such school, undergone a written examina- 
tion to determine his qualifications for ad- 
mission as a student in such school; and 

“(B) such student furnishes to the Secre- 
tary a certification from such school that— 

“(i) such student is qualified for admis- 
sion as a student in such school, and 

“(il) such student was denied admission as 
a student in such school solely because, for 
the school year for which such student ap- 
plied for admission to such school, the num- 
ber of qualified applicants for admission to 
such school exceeded the maximum number 
of students (as determined by such school) 
which such school was prepared to accept 
for admission for such year. 
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(2) No loan under this subpart shall be 
made to any student who has completed 
three years as a student in a school of medi- 
cine, unless— 

“(A) such student has passed an exami- 
nation which— 

“(i) is prepared by a national association 
of American medical colleges which the Sec- 
retary recognizes as being qualified to pre- 
pare such an examination, and 

“(ii) is designed to determine the qualifi- 
cations of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
with a transfer center (sponsored by such a 
national association) for admission (as a 
transfer student) to a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States. 

“(d) To carry out the provisions of this 
subpart, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year (commencing with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972) the 
sum of $1,750,000.” 

Immediately after section 130 of the bill, 
add the following new section: 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS TO CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE FULL- 
TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDI- 
CINE LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
Sec, 131. (a)(1) Immediately after and 

below the heading to part F of title VII of 

the Public Health Service Act, insert the 
following new heading: 


“SUBPART I—GRANTS FOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS TO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS LO- 
CATED IN THE UNITED STATES” 
(2)(A) Section 780 of such Act (as 

amended by section 130 of this Act) is fur- 

ther amended by striking out “this part”, 
each place it appears therein, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “this subpart”. 

(B) Section 781 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “this part” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “this subpart”. 

(b) Immediately after section 781 of such 
Act, add the following new subpart: 


“SUBPART II—SCHOLARSHIP BY THE 
SECRETARY TO CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO ARE FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 
LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 785. (a) From the amounts made 
available to the Secretary under subsection 
(b), the Secretary is authorized to make, in 
accordance with this subpart, scholarship 
grants to citizens of the United States who 
are full-time students in schools of medi- 
cine which are located outside the United 
States. 

“(b) The amounts which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary for the purpose of 
making scholarship grants under this sub- 
part shall be— 

“(1) in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972 and each of the next four fiscal 
years thereafter— 

“(A) an amount equal to the amount ob- 
tained by multiplying $3,000 by a number 
equal to one-tenth of the number of citizens 
of the United States who, in such fiscal year, 
are full-time students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States; 
plus 

“(B) in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974 and each of the next two fiscal 
years thereafter, an amount equal to the 
amount obtained by multiplying $3,000 by 
the number of citizens of the United States 
who, in such fiscal year, are economically or 
educationally disadvantaged and are full- 
time students in schools of medicine which 
are located outside the United States; and 

“(2) im the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977 and each of the next two 
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fiscal years thereafter, such amount as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to con- 
tinue to make scholarship grants to students 
who received such grants under this subpart 
from funds made available to the Secretary 
for such purpose for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976. 

“(c) Scholarship grants under this sub- 
part shall be awarded for any school year 
only to students of exceptional financial 
need and students from low-income or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary), 
and who need such financial assistance to 
pursue a course of study at a school of medi- 
cine for such year. Any such scholarship for 
a school year shall cover such portion of the 
student's tuition, fees, books, equipment, 
and living expenses at the school of medicine 
in which he is enrolled, but not to exceed 
$3,500 for any year, as the Secretary may de- 
termine the student needs for such year on 
the basis of the requirements and financial 
resources of the student. 

“(d) Grants under this subpart shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance. 

“(e)(1) No scholarship grant under this 
subpart shall be made to any student un- 
less— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such grant— 

“(1) he has made application for admission 
as a student in a school of medicine which 
is located in the United States; 

“(ii) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to such 
school, undergone a written examination to 
determine his qualifications for admission as 
a student in such school; and "(B) such 
student furnishes to the Secretary a certifi- 
cation from such school that— 

“(i) such student is qualified for admission 
as a student in such school, and 

“(ii) such student was denied admission 
as a student in such school solely because 
for the school year for which such student 
applied for admission to such school, the 
number of qualified applicants for admission 
to such school exceeded the maximum num- 
ber of students (as determined by such 
school) which such school was prepared to 
accept for admission for such year. 

“(2) No scholarship grant under this sub- 
part shall be made to any student who has 
completed three years as a student in a 
school of medicine, unless— 

“(A) such student has passed an examina- 
tion which— 

“(i) is prepared by a national association 
of American medical colleges which the Sec- 
retary recognizes as being qualified to pre- 
pare such an examination, and 

“(11) is designed to determine the qualifi- 
cations of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
with a transfer center (sponsored by such a 
national association) for admission (as a 
transfer student) to a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

“Sec. 786. To carry out the provisions of 
this subpart, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year (commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972) the sum of $150,000.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we face a 
problem, in my State and in the coun- 
try as a whole, of having many young 
men going abroad to study in medical 
schools who are qualified to enter Amer- 
ican medical schools, but there is cer- 
tainly not room for them. What this 
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amendment would do is make available 
to those young men the same scholarship 
and loan assistance that is made avail- 
able to young men in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I need 
to elaborate on the problem of the short- 
age of physicians in the country today. 
Although there may be some disagree- 
ment as to the extent of that shortage, 
there is no disagreement that the coun- 
try needs more docors and the Congress 
should take steps to encourage our 
schools of medicine to increase the num- 
bers of medical students they educate. 

The bill before us today, S. 934, “The 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1971,” provides 
some very generous incentives for in- 
creasing the numbers of medical stu- 
dents in this country. However, despite 
the fine provisions of this bill and de- 
spite the efforts being made by Ameri- 
can schools of medicine to expand, I do 
not believe that we can expect, in the 
short-run, that all qualified applicants 
for medical doctorate degrees will find 
places in American medical schools. 

For example, last year, despite the fact 
that the 103 American medical schools 
increased their places by 5 percent, only 
10,547 persons of the 24,465 anplicants 
were accepted for admission; and it has 
been estimated that at least 7,000 of 
these 14,000 students rejected were quali- 
fied for admission to a medical school. 

Mr. President, until American schools 
are able to admit all the qualified medi- 
cal students, I believe we must look to 
alternative ways of educating qualified 
American students. In this regard, I be- 
lieve we must analyze the role of medical 
schools in foreign states. I believe those 
schools may be able to provide some 
assistance to us in reducing our shortage 
of doctors and increasing the numbers 
of students being educated for a medical 
degree. 

An estimated 500 of those students 
for whom a place could not be found in 
American medical schools have been able 
each year to find places in foreign medi- 
cal schools. Presently, there are an esti- 
mated 3,000 to 4,000 American nationals 
attending foreign medical schools. Of 
those students, approximately 150 are 
Rhode Island residents. 

I would also note at this point that 
in my own State of Rhode Island, 41 
percent of the doctors licensed in the 
past 5 years have been educated in for- 
eign medical schools. 

Recently I received a communication 
from three Rhode Island students at- 
tending foreign medical schools. In this 
letter my fellow Rhode Islanders out- 
lined what they considered to be an 
unfair discrimination in the Health Pro- 
fessions Act with regard to American 
nationals studying in foreign medical 
schools. 

American nationals studying in for- 
eign medical schools are not eligible for 
any of the scholarship and direct loan 
assistance provided, under the Public 
Health Service Act, for which similar 
students attending medical schools in 
the United States are eligible. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter from these three American students 
studying abroad in foreign medical 
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schools, and an article by Henry R. Ma- 
son entitled “Foreign Medical Schools 
as a Resource for Americans” appearing 
in the Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counselors, be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Dear SENATOR PELL: Within the past few 
years there has been a sharp increase in the 
demand for qualified physicians in the U.S. 
As is well known, there has not been a cor- 
responding enlargement of the facilities for 
training physicians in this country. In fact, 
we read in the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
6/28/71: “The medical schools in this coun- 
try last year admitted only about 10,000 of 
the 25,000 applicants and the A.M.A. acknowl- 
edges that at least 7,000 of those rejected 
were fully qualified. 

In view of the inability of educational fa- 
cilities in this country to meet the rising de- 
mand for physicians; in particular, in view 
of their inability to accomodate large num- 
bers of qualified applicants, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that large numbers of students 
are attempting to obtain medical degrees in 
foreign countries with the intention of re- 
turning to the U.S. to practice. We also read 
in the aforementioned Providence Bulletin 
article: “Estimates of the Americans now 
forced to seek their medical education 
abroad because of inability to gain admission 
into medical schools in this country range ali 
the way from 4,000 to 8,000. There are cur- 
rently 1,046 American medical students, a 
bigger number than in any medical school 
in the U.S., in a single Mexican school, the 
University of Guadalajara.” 

Moreover a large number of American 
medical students can be found at Italian 
medical schools: 

University of Bologna—850; 

University of Rome—200; and 

University of Padova—s50. 

We point out that there are approximately 
150 R. I. residents studying in foreign medi- 
cal schools. Consequently, in view of the 
above, there are a variety of difficulties to 
overcome, if they are to become practicing 
physicians In the U.S. A foreign language 
must be learned inasmuch as lectures, ex- 
aminations, reading materials, etc. are in the 
native tongue. The studert must adept him- 
self to a foreign culture. Further, the course 
of study is generally of 6-years duration as 
opposed to 4 years in the U.S. 

We wish to emphasize here that these stu- 
dents face severe financial problems. The only 
form of financial assistanee available is the 
Higher Education Loan Plan under which a 
student may borrow up to $1500 per year for 
not more than 5 years. 

There are no scholarships or other such 
outright grants of money available to these 
students. Contrary to popular belief, the 
cost-of-living in some foreign countries, such 
as Italy, is quite high and has been rising 
sharply in the past few years. A married stu- 
dent with one child requires an excess of 
$4500 per school year; a single student— 
$3,000. 

As there are no jobs available to foreigns 
it is necessary to return to the States in 
search of summer employment. Externships, 
although extremely valuable to the prospec- 
tive physician must be ruled out in view of 
the meager salaries allotted to such jobs. The 
student must, therefore, seek the highest- 
paying jobs and sacrifice clinical experience. 

We would like to recommend the follow- 
ing to ease the burden of the American 
medical student studying in a foreign coun- 
try: First, increase the amount borrowed 
under the HELP loan and also extend it 
to cover 6 years. 

Second, make available grants and schol- 
arships on the same basis as those given to 
Americans studying in the U.S. 
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For example: a bill has been introduced 
to the House and proposes to give $1200 to 
the student with added funds to the college 
a particular student attends. We suggest that 
a sum of $2,000 be given to a qualified stu- 
dent as U.S. government funds cannot be 
given to a foreign government school. This 
would enable the student to cover all edu- 
cational expenses. 

We believe that there exists discrimina- 
tion against the American student studying 
medicine in a foreign country. We hope now 
that the barriers placed before us will be 
overcome with the assistance and under- 
standing of our government, 

Christos H. Erinakes, (University of Pa- 
dova), 32 Ashwood Circle, Warwick, Rhode 
Island, 739-0206. 

Stephen D’Amato, (University of Pado- 
va), Cranston, Rhode Island, 942-4443. 

Alphonse Cardi, (University of Padova), 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

[From the Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counselors, 

November 1970] 


FOREIGN MEDICAL SCHOOLS AS A RESOURCE 
For AMERICANS 
(By Henry R. Mason) 

Last year there were 24,000 applicants to 
U.S. medical schools, and because of the 
increasing number of students now going to 
college, it may be anticipated that the num- 
ber will rise to 30,000 in the next few years. 
(Table 1) 

Eleven thousand two hundred students 
were admitted to medical schools in Septem- 
ber, 1970. Although this is 25 percent greater 
than it was just five years ago, and may well 
reach 15,000 in the next five years, there 
will still be a substantial number of appli- 
cants turned down by U.S. medical schools in 
the foreseeable future. 

Many of these students rejected by the 
medical schools are likely to continue to 
turn to the foreign schools where it is esti- 
mated U.S. students are matriculating at a 
rate of 500 per year.2 However, less than half 
of the estimated number of Americans going 
to foreign medical schools return to this 
country as qualified physicians. This attri- 
tion has been discussed with a number of 
American students and faculty in foreign 
schools and its causes have been generally 
determined. 

The largest number of Americans who opt 
out of foreign medical schools do so during 
their first year. This is the main reason why 
the schools that have been admitting large 
numbers of Americans over the years are 
now expecting them to enter their first year 
of medical school. For the Americans, this 
means that general biology, chemistry, and 
physics must be repeated. However, there is 
no better way for the Americans to learn the 
basic scientific language in French, Spanish, 
Italian, or German. At the European medical 
schools, where most examinations are oral 
the foreien student's greatest weakness is 
his inability to express himself in the lan- 
guage of instruction. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Application Activity 
for U.S. Medical Schools Over the Past 20 
Years i 

Number 


Applicants admitted 


22, 279 
14, 937 
14, 397 
1965 18, 703 
1968 21,118 


1 “Medical Education in the United States,” 
Journal of American Medical Association, 
Vol. 210, Nov. 24, 1969, Page 1480. 


The language handicap is undoubtedly the 
principal reason why the greatest attrition 
of American students in foreign schools oc- 
curs during the first year. This is often re- 
ferred to as “cultural shock”. The best way 


1950 
1955 
1960 
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to visualize the experience of “cultural 
shock” is to picture a 23-year-old American 
medical student sitting in a small restaurant 
in Salamanca, Spain, or Bologna, Italy, hav- 
ing his dinner. He has been in the country 
long enough to be homesick, but not quite 
long enough to grasp native conversation. 
Everyone about him is engaged in lively talk; 
and it might as well be Greek for he doesn’t 
understand any of it. This can only serve to 
reinforce his homesickness. Imagine having 
to return to one’s lonely room and delve into 
scientific study, first in English, then in 
the local language. Only an unusually moti- 
vated person can surmount this extreme 
feeling of loneliness and concentrate on his 
work. 

A student who survives the first year im- 
proves his chances of lasting the entire medi- 
cal course considerably, for after that first 
year, the dropout rate dips substantially. In 
the Swiss schools, students are permitted to 
repeat an examination in a given subject 
three times before they are finally dropped. 
In Italy, they have six chances; in Spain, five. 
Therefore, some of the more tenacious stu- 
dents may take as many as eight years to 
complete a six-year course. 

After earning their degree from a foreign 
school, some students have not been able to 
pass the qualifying examination that all for- 
eign medical graduates must take to permit 
them to practice in the U.S. or even take an 
internship or residency in a U.S. hospital. 
This is known as the ECPMG examination 
which is given in cities throughout the world 
two times a year. There is no limit to the 
number of times that a physician is per- 
mitted to take it, some having taken ECFMG 
as many as ten times. 

Therefore, in any given year, the largest 
number of Americans may be found in the 
entering class of all foreign medical schools. 
During that first year, as many as 25 percent 
of newly enrolled Americans may drop out 
of a foreign school. It is not until after this 
first year that Americans drop out for rea- 
sons of academic failure. 

As a result of research in 1968 which 
showed that Americans who had transferred 
in advanced standing to a handful of U.S. 
medical schools after attending a foreign 
school for two to five years had performed as 
well as their American classmates, the Divi- 
sion of Student Affairs of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges has instituted a 
coordinated transfer center (COTRANS).‘ 
Americans attending foreign schools who 
register with COTRANS are permitted to take 
Part I of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners (consisting of the basic sciences 
ordinarily taken in the first two years of U.S. 
medical schools) and receive a list of U.S. 
medical schools which have declared an 
interest in admitting these students to their 
sophomore and junior classes. A student who 
passes this examination stands a good chance 
of being admitted to a U.S. school. 

The following is a brief description of 16 
medical schools in Mexico, and four countries 
in Europe attended by over 2,300 Americans 
(Table 2). The information was gathered by 
the author during an eight-week visit to 
these schools in October-November, 1969 on a 
WHO fellowship. 

MEXICO 

Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 

This is the only medical school in Mexico 
which seems to be interested in taking 
American students nowadays. The basic 
admission requirement is graduation from 
college with courses in biology, chemistry, 
and physics as required by most U.S. medical 
schools. Didactic work is currently on a four- 
year schedule, but a year of internship and a 
year of social service (employment in a rural 
community) are essential ingredients for a 
final degree. 

All course-work and conversation with 
instructors are in Spanish. Americans are 
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required to take special language instruction 
and must pass a language examination at 
the end of the first year to be eligible to sit 
for their course finals. Spanish translations 
of most of the well-known English textbooks 
are available. Americans find that they must 
master the course-work in two languages: 
first, in English, then in Spanish. 

Pirst-semester classes begin about August 
15th and end in time for a three-week 
Christmas vacation. The second semester 
starts about the middle of January and ends 
May 15th. Presently, students are admitted 
at the beginning of either semester. The 
weather in Gudalajara is ideal almost year- 
round. It does get hot in May and June, but 
always cools off at night. 

Tuition at the medical school is $800 per 
semester. There is no dormitory housing 
available. Some students live in apartments, 
but most find it more pleasant sharing the 
rental of very attractive three- and four- 
bedroom homes. Unmarried students can live 
comfortably for less than $200 a month; 
married students with a wife and one or two 
children, easily get by on $300 a month. Ex- 
cept for a few modest teaching positions, 
employment for student wives is practically 
impossible, 

Classes at the medical schoo] are scheduled 
through most of the day except between the 
hours of one and four in the afternoon. For 
instruction of preclinical courses during the 
first two years, classes are generally divided 
into groups of about 50 students. With a 
modest number of faculty members in each 
department, teaching staffs are overloaded 
and overworked and have no time for re- 
search. This inevitably has an effect on the 
quality of the teaching at Guadalajara. 

University officials have been most cooper- 
ative in helping to get American students 
back into the mainstream of American medi- 
cine with minimum delay, first by reducing 
the period of didactic training from six to 
four years and then by permitting Americans 
to serve an internship in U.S. hospitals upon 
completing the four years of didactic educa- 
tion. However, this provides little consolation 
for Americans because they currently have no 
way of serving an approved internship in a 
U.S. hospital. They are not eligible to take 
the ECFMG examination until they fulfill 
all of the requirements for medical licensure 
in Mexico. This is the way the ECFMG eligi- 
bility rule is stated The Commission on For- 
eign Medical Graduates is currently engaged 
in trying to provide an alternative for Ameri- 
cans completing four years of study at the 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara. 


SPAIN 


University of Barcelona 

Many American and Puerto Rican students 
are attending the University of Barcelona. 
From an American educator’s point of view, 
this antiquated school is a difficult facility 
for sound teaching. It is still operating un- 
der the former rule which compelled all pub- 
liciy sponsored schools of higher education 
to enroll every applicant who met the mini- 
mum qualifications for admission. Lecture 
rooms and classrooms are constantly over- 
crowded and the archaic facilities are taxed 
far beyond their capacity. The fact is that 
one finds very few Americans in the upper 
classes at the University of Barcelona. 

Barcelona is a fine modern city with many 
beautiful art treasures and many attractive 
sites in and outside the city. Tuition at 
Spain’s government medical schools (Barce- 
lona, Madrid, Salamanca) is less than $100 a 
year. Living expenses in Barcelona are about 
one-third less than they are in the United 
States, and one may live for even less if he 
chooses. The University has not yet adopted 
the Spanish reform for medical education 
and therefore improvements in the program 
are less likely to occur for some time to come 
at Barcelona. 
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University of Salamanca 


In contrast, the smaller city of Salamanca 
has preserved much of the medieval flavor, 
although there are some modern sectors. 
While the medical school buildings at the 
University of Salamanca are antiquated, they 
have a certain congeniality which is lacking 
at the Universities of Madrid and Barce- 
lona. In Spanish medical circles, Salamanca 
has had a reputation of being an “easy 
school,” but this may not be true for Ameri- 
cans, There is less English spoken among 
faculty and townspeople than in Barcelona 
and Madrid. There are no special allowances 
nor special courses provided for Americans. 

In small communities like Salamanca, a 
student can live comfortably for $125 a 
month. Most American students rent two and 
three bedroom apartments, hire cooks and 
housekeepers for a modest wage, and enjoy 
many modern comforts. 

The University has adopted the reform 
plan which means that Americans are en- 
couraged to enter the first year of medical 
school which now includes integral calculus 
as well as biology, chemistry, and physics. 
It is part of the intention of the reform plan 
to screen out a large percentage of the class 
following the first year and thereby reduce 
considerably the number of students enter- 
ing the anatomy, physiology, and biochemis- 
try sequence. 

University of Madrid 

The reform plan is also in effect at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid where there has been a 75 
percent attrition of students following the 
first year of medical school. This past year, 
there were less than 200 students in the 
anatomy-physlology course sequence because 
of the large number of students who fatled 
to pass the first year. 

Madrid, the large, attractive capital of 
Spain, has many cultural and historical 
landmarks and museums. Cost of living is 
likely to be higher than Barcelona, and cer- 
tainly any of the other cities of Spain. 

Leaders of medical education in Spain are 
starting new medical schools in the larger 
cities hoping to bypass the inbred nature 
and archaic customs of the old established 
government schools. While the University 
of Pamplona in the Province of Navarro is 
the only truly private school in Spain, two 
new others have taken students within the 
past two years and one other new school 
is in the offing. The principal criteria upon 
which these schools are to operate are (1) 
limited enrollment, (2) more intimate and 
small-classroom teaching, (3) curriculum 
planning by a faculty committee in contrast 
to the autonomous and isolated depart- 
mental structure of the government schools. 

ITALY 

Like Spain, the principal characteristics 
of the preclinical course-work in govern- 
ment medical schools is the over-crowded 
classrooms and over-worked faculty, Ameri- 
cans who were formerly allowed to enter 
medical school in the second year are here- 
after going to be asked to start at the very 
beginning with all Italian students. This is 
likely to be a very discouraging experience 
for Americans for a new law in Italy forces 
the universities to admit all applicants re- 
gardless of their qualification beyond high 
school graduation. Americans applying to 
Italian medical schools are screened at the 
Consulate Office in New York and, if ac- 
cepted, may attend any one of the medical 
schools in the country. 

University of Rome 

There are somewhat more than 100 Amer- 
ican students at the University of Rome. 
During the past few years, the school has 
been closed for several weeks at a time be- 
cause of the student rioting. Classes run 
from November 20th to June 15th, examina- 
tions being held between June 15th and July 
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15th, October 15th to November 15th, and 
again late in January. These examinations 
are all oral and open to public observation. 
Students are generally permitted to take an 
examination in a given subject twice a year. 
Most Americans at the University of Rome 
have little difficulty academically until they 
reach the third and fourth years when pa- 
thology and pharmacology are offered. These 
courses seem to be a formidable stumbling 
block for many American students 
Tuition charges at Italian medical schools 
are somewhat less than $100 per year, but 
the cost of living in most of the large cities 
such as Rome has gone up considerably. 
One should anticipate that while housing 
costs may be one-third less than most U.S. 
cities, food costs would be about the same. 


University of Bologna 


There are currently 630 Americans study- 
ing medicine at the University of Bologna, 
which is about 200 miles north of Rome. 
Bologna is one of the oldest universities in 
the western world, having been founded in 
1129. The main reason so many more Ameri- 
cans go to Bologna in preference to other 
Ttalian schools is that there are no “obstacle” 
courses at this school, and word has gotten 
around that at Bologna, it is a matter of 
putting in the time to complete the courses 
required for a degree. Moréover, with the 
gathering of increasing numbers since 
World War II, American students at Bologna 
have organized a very active American stu- 
dent association which provides a number 
of services and special courses to assist the 
membership in bridging the social and aca- 
demic gap between Italy and the United 
States. About one-fourth of the Americans 
at the medical school prefer not to be part 
of -an “American society,” in Bologna and, 
therefore, do not join in the association. 

A new law in Italy requires all physicians 
to serve a year of internship to be eligible 
for licensure. The inclination of Italian 
educators to require Americans to start 
medical school in Italy at the very begin- 
ning, makes the course at Italian schools of 
seven years duration. This extension of the 
length of program may not be all bad for 
Americans, for an increasing number have 
not been the ECFMG examination 
until after two or three tries. Evidence indi- 
cates that the majority will stand to lose less 
than the added two years if they can pass 
ECFMG the first time rather than the second 
or third time. 


University of Padua 


The University of Padua, where there are 
about 60 Americans in medical school, has 
much to offer the student who wants to 
take the full “Italian treatment.” The Uni- 
versity is very closely identified with this 
middle-sized industrial community less than 
50 miles west of Venice and about 70 miles 
south of Milan. The city is very conscious 
of its educational and intellectual heritage, 
and the physical setting is conducive to per- 
petuating the high ideals of a proud culture. 
The largest community institution is an in- 
door and outdoor tavern located in the cen- 
ter of town and bequeathed to the city to 
foster social and intellectual dialogue. The 
terms of the legacy specified that no one 
occupying & table should ever feel obliged 
to order food or drink, that there should be 
no limit to such occupation, and the waiters 
had to provide pencil and paper without 
charge to anyone asking for it. 

As the historical homeground of human 
anatomy, this department of the medical 
school has the best facilities, and still re- 
ceives inordinate emphasis in the teaching 
program. 

As yet. there is no organized assistance 
for foreign students who may have difficulty 
in mastering the language. However, some 
of the basic science professors (not anatomy 
or microbiology) speak English quite well 
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and are very willing to help the Americans 
weather the language adjustment. Like Rome 
and unlike Bologna, the University of Padua 
has a reputation among the students of be- 
ing a “stiff school.” It is not unusual for 
Americans to transfer to the University of 
Bologna after three years at Padua. 


SWITZERLAND 


As in Spain and Italy, Swiss medical 
schools had formerly admitted Americans 
who were graduates of premedical programs 
in U.S. colleges into their second year of 
medical school. However, they too have found 
it advisable to counsel Americans into 
starting at the very beginning primarily to 
learn the vocabulary of biology, physics, and 
chemistry in their language of instruction. 

In the ten-year history of the ECFMG 
examination, graduates of Swiss and Belgian 
medical schools have performed well above 
the average of the 40 percent international 
passing rate for each examination. On the 
other hand, graduates of Spanish, French, 
Ttalian, and German schools have usually 
performed below that passing rate. 

Universities of Zurich, Basel, and Bern 

The language of instruction at the Uni- 
versities of Zurich, Basel, and Bern is Ger- 
man. Very few Americans have been ad- 
mitted to these schools in the last few years 
for two reasons: 1) There has been pressure 
from the Ministry of Education in Switzer- 
land to admit more native Swiss students; 
2) The caliber of American students en- 
rolled in Swiss medical schools in the early 
60's had dropped, resulting in these schools 
deciding to admit a larger percentage of for- 
eign students from other countries. 

In the past, undergraduate medica] stu- 
dents had little or no contact with patients 
in the teaching hospitals. However, medical 
educators have come to recognize this defi- 
ciency, and are now providing some oppor- 
tunities for clinical clerkships in the kanton 
(county) hospitals. 

The medical school in Zurich is adjacent 
to the greater university campus in a cul- 
tural and residential section of the city less 
than two miles from downtown Zurich. The 
medical schoo] buildings surround a large 
teaching hospital which houses the clinical 
departments of the school. 

Tuition at Swiss medical schools is about 
$150 a year, and the cost of living is some- 
what less than it is in the United States. Op- 
portunties for recreation are many and 
varied. Numerous theaters play English- 
speaking movies with titles in French, Ger- 
man, and even Italian. 

Basel is more of an industrial community 
than Zurich, although the medical school is 
situated in a pleasant residential section of 
the city fairly close to downtown. Basel is 
the home of some of the world’s largest drug 
companies, most of which have branches in 
the U.S. 

Less than a mile from downtown Basel, 
one can take the bridge across the Rhine 
to Germany; and a mile farther to the West, 
one finds himself in France. Medical school 
buildings are conveniently situated adjacent 
to the teaching hospitals. 

The University of Bern is located in this 
interesting capital city of Switzerland. The 
medical school buildings are not as close to 
one another as they are at Zurich and Basel, 
but they are on the periphery of the down- 
town section of Bern. This city is a shopper's 
paradise as hundreds of little shops abound 
in the downtown sections. 

Universities of Lausanne and Geneva 

The home of the University of Lausanne is 
without doubt the most attractive university 
city in Switzerland. It is located on the 
northern edge of Lake Geneva and faces the 
Italian Alps, which skirt the southern shores 
of the lake. The city is actually one large 
hill whose public transportation is a subway 
which runs from the lake straight up the 
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mountain intersecting the center of the city. 
The medical school, whose language of in- 
struction is French, is located adjacent to the 
kanton hospital near the top of the hill. The 
school buildings are reasonably compact: 
nevertheless, to get from one to the other, 
one cannot avoid walking up or down a hill. 

The University of Lausanne has admitted 
more Americans in the past few years than 
all of the other Swiss medical schools com- 
bined. Lausanne may join the other schools 
in refusing admission to Americans. because 
their recent experience with American stu- 
dents has been worse than ever. Basic science 
professors claim to have extended them- 
selves to assist U.S. students with their 
course work much more than usual; but they 
observe that the present group of American 
students have derived little benefit from this 
special effort. 

The University of Geneva which also 
teaches in French has continued to admit a 
few Americans. The University buildings are 
somewhat scattered, but like Bern, the anat- 
omy, physiology, and biochemistry depart- 
ments are at least together. The other de- 
partments are likely to be closer to the kan- 
ton hospital buildings, for some are involved 
in providing services to hospital patients, 

Most of the Swiss medical schools have 
ou pathology departments, and if a 
student has difficulty passing his anatomy, 
physiology, and biochemistry examinations, 
he is almost certain to have more trouble 
passing pathology. 

BELGIUM 
Universities of Brussels and Louvain 


While the Universities of Brussels and Lou- 
vain are listed as two schools, actually they 
are four schools. Like many things in Bel- 
gium, the language separation and the cul- 
tural division which is parallel with the lan- 
guage separation has resulted in a doubling 
up of many institutions and services in Bel- 
gium. For the past few years, each university 
has had a French branch and a Flemish 
branch in each of which the language of in- 
struction is completely French or completely 
Flemish. There is little interchange of fac- 
ulty between the branches of each school 
but, for the time being, there is some use 
of the same laboratories. 

It is possible for an American with a good 
background in German to attend the Flemish 
branch but generally most Americans are en- 
rolled in the French branches of each school. 
Americans are not discouraged from apply- 
ing to these medical schools and must take a 
placement examination to determine wheth- 
er they start at the very beginning of medi- 
cal school or can bypass the first year. In re- 
cent years, more than 90 percent of the Amer- 
icans have had to start at the very beginning. 
After six years of didactic work a student 
must also serve a year of internship in order 
to receive a medical degree. 

Tuition at Belgian schools is about $150 a 
year and living expenses are likely to be 
somewhat higher in Brussels than they are 
in Louvain. Brussels is a large metropolitan 
city with many fine museums and restau- 
rants. Louvain, which is approximately 35 
miles east of Brussels, is a rather old medi- 
eval-type city in typically Flemish country- 
side. Like the Swiss, graduates of Belgian 
schools have some of the best records on the 
ECFMG examination. A large number of 
Americans pass the examination for the first 
time and the percentage of passing grades in 
any single examination is usually over 50 
percent. 

Other Foreign Schools 

There are a handful of American students 
attending a scattered number of medical 
schools throughout Germany, the Nether- 
lands and France and a lesser number of 
Americans studying at English-speaking 
schools such as the Universities. of Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin. Most of the 


Americans attending the English-speaking 
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schools are people who have transferred from 
other departments of the University to the 
medical schools. Generally, though, for the 
past few years, medical schools in United 
Kingdom countries have not been accepting 
applications from Americans. The only other 
English-speaking school in the world where 
Americans are apparently welcome is the 
University of the Philippines in Manila. A 
few Americans are also admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Beirut in Lebanon. 
Summary 

Foreign medical schools have been reviewed 
as resources for American students who have 
not been able to gain admission to American 
schools. As one may expect, the student who 
is well-versed in a second language has the 
best chance of gaining an education which is 
comparable to that in American schools and, 
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at the same time, benefit from the experience 
of living in a foreign country. 

An American student who is qualified for 
admission to an American medical school may 
expect to uate from a foreign school 
that he has decided to attend, or he may 
qualify at the end of three years at a foreign 
school to transfer in advanced standing to an 
American medical school. However, one 
should not lose sight of the fact that 50 per- 
cent of the Americans who start their medical 
education at foreign schools do not complete 
it; and it is usually the students who are not 
considered acceptable applicants in American 
schools, or are not strongly motivated to 
medicine, that fail to make the grade. Hope- 
fully, an increasing number of the latter 
will realize that they have little to gain by 
enrolling at a foreign medical school and will 
choose an alternate career. 


TABLE 2,—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF AMERICANS ENROLLED IN 16 MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN MEXICO AND EUROPE— 
OCTOBER 1969 


Number of students in 
admitting class 


Number of 


Number of 
Americans Graduates, 1969 
Americans 

Total 


schools l l 


158 
1,016 
946 


715 
445 


3, 130 


1 Does not include at least 500 Puerto Ricans attending Mexican and especially Spanish schools. 
? Because of manner in which Swiss schools keep records, this is not the entering class, but class completing the anatomy-physiology 
course sequence (i.e, equivalent to sophomore class in U.S. schools). 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe the 
points raised by these Rhode Island medi- 
cal students and by Mr. Mason in his 
article on American nationals in foreign 


erga schools deserve our considera- 
tion. 

It seems to me that, if an American 
student is qualified to attend an Amer- 
ican medical school, but his application 
turned down because of lack of room, and 
if he is willing to undertake the very 
arduous task of learning a foreign lan- 
guage and enduring the other hardships 
of attending a foreign medical school 
in order to return to the United States 
for the practice of medicine, then I do 
not think that our Federal legislation 
should discriminate against such an 
American student in a foreign medical 
school. 

I would think it would be more con- 
sonant with the purposes of this bill— 
which is to encourage the education of 
more doctors—if we make allowances in 
the Public Health Service Act for quali- 
fied American nationals in foreign medi- 
cal schools to be made eligible on the 
same basis as their fellow students in 
American medical schools for federal 
scholarship and direct loan assistance. 

While I would agree that it would be 
more desirable if all qualified American 
students could be educated in Amer- 
ican medical schools, the fact of the 
matter is that this is just not possible. 
Despite the shortage of nearly 50,000 
doctors in this country, 7,000 qualified 
students were denied admission to Amer- 
ican medical schools for lack of sufficient 
places. 

Mr, President, I, therefore, introduce 
an amendment to S. 934 to allow scholar- 
ships and direct loans to be made at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under limited conditions to Amer- 
ican nationals studying in foreign medi- 
cal schools. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment and an explanation of 
this amendment be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of section 102 of the bill, add 
the following new subsection: 

(g) (1) (A) The heading to part C of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“PART C—STUDENT LOANS”, the follow- 
ing: “SUBPART I—LOANS TO STUDENTS 
STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES”. 


(B) Sections 740, 741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 
and 746 of such Act are each amended by 
striking out “this part” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
subpart”. 

(2) Part C of title VII of such Act (as 
amended by the preceding provisions of this 
section) is further amended by adding after 
section 746 the following: 


“SUBPART II—STUDENT LOANS BY THE 
SECRETARY TO CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO ARE FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 
LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 

“STUDENT LOANS 


“Sec. 747. (a) From the amounts appro- 
priated to carry out this subpart, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make, in accordance 
with this subpart, loans to citizens of the 
United States who are full-time students in 
schools of medicine which are located out- 
side the United States, 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subpart, loans made under this subpart shall 
(to the extent feasible) be made on the 
same terms and conditions as are required 
with respect to loans made to students of 
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medicine under the program established by 
subpart I. 

“(¢) (1) No loan under this subpart shall 
be made to any student unless— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such loan— 

“(i) he has made application for admis- 
sion as a student in a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States; 

“(i1) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to such 
school, undergone a written examination to 
determine his qualifications for admission 
as a student in such school; and 

“(B) such student furnishes to the Secre- 
tary a certification from such school that— 

“(1) such student is qualified for admis- 
sion as a student in such school, and 

“(il) such student was denied admission 
as a student in such school solely because, 
for the school year for which such student 
applied for admission to such school, the 
number of qualified applicants for admis- 
sion to such school exceeded the maximum 
number of students (as determined by such 
school) which such school was prepared to 

t for admission for such year. 

“(2) No loan under this subpart shall be 
made to any student who has completed 
three years as a student in a school of med- 
icine, unless— 

“(A) such Student has passed an exami- 
nation which— 

“(1) is prepared by a national associa- 
tion of American medical colleges which the 
Secretary recognizes as being qualified to 

repare such an examination, and 

“(11) is designed to determine the qualifi- 
cations of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
with a transfer center (sponsored by such 
a national association) for admission (as & 
transfer student) to a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States. 

“(d) To carry out the provisions of this 
subpart, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year (commencing with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972) the sum 
of $1,750,000." 

Immediately after section 130 of the bill, 
add the following new section: 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS TO CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE FULL- 
TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDI- 
CINE LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
Sec. 131. (a) (1) Immediately after and be- 

low the heading to part F of title VII of the 

Public Health Service Act, insert the follow- 

ing new heading: 

“SUBPART I—GRANTS FOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS TO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS LO- 
CATED IN THE UNITED STATES”. 

(2) (A) Section 780 of such Act (as amend- 
ed by section 130 of this Act) is further 
amended by striking out “this part”, each 
place it appears therein, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “this subpart”. 

(B) Section 781 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “this part” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “this subpart”. 

(b) Immediately after section 781 of such 
Act, add the following new subpart: 
“SUBPART II—SCHOLARSHIP BY THE SEC- 

RETARY TO CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 

STATES WHO ARE FULL-TIME STU- 

DENTS IN SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE LO- 

CATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 

“Src. 785. (a) From the amounts made 
available to the Secretary under subsection 
(b), the Secretary is authorized to make, in 
accordance with this subpart, scholarship 
grants to citizens of the United States who 
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are full-time students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States. 

“(b) The amounts which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary for the purpose of mak- 
ing scholarship grants under this subpart 
shall be— 

“(1) in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and each of the next four fiscal 
years thereafter— 

“(A) an amount equal to the amount ob- 
tained by multiplying $3,000 by a number 
equal to one-tenth of the number of citizens 
of the United States who, in such fiscal year, 
are full-time students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States; 
plus 

“(B) in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1974, and each of the next two fiscal 
years thereafter, an amount equal to the 
amount obtained by multiplying $3,000 by 
the number of citizens of the United States 
who, in such fiscal year, are economically or 
educationally disadvantaged and are full- 
time students in schools of medicine which 
are located outside the United States; and 

“(2) in the case of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1977 and each of the next two 
fiscal years thereafter, such amount as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to 
continue to make scholarship grants to stu- 
dents who received such grants under this 
subpart from funds made available to the 
Secretary for such purpose for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976. 

“(c) Scholarship grants under this sub- 
part shall be awarded for any school year 
only to students of exceptional financial 
need and students from low-income or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary), 
and who need such financial assistance to 
pursue a course of study at a school of 
medicine for such year. Any such scholar- 
ship for a school year shall cover such por- 
tion. of the student's tuition, fees, books, 
equipment, and living expenses at the school 
of medicine in which he is enrolled, but 
not to exceed $3,500 for any year, as the 
Secretary may determine the student needs 
for such year on the basis of the require- 
ments and financial resources of the student. 

“(d) Grants under this subpart shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on 
Health Professions Educational Assistance. 

“(e) (1) No scholarship grant under this 
subpart shall be made to any student 
unless— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such grant-— 

“(1) he has made application for admis- 
sion as a student in a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States; 

“(ii) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to 
such school, undergone a written examina- 
tion to determine his qualifications for ad- 
mission as a student in such school; and 

“(B) such student furnishes to the Secre- 
tary a certification from such school that— 

“(i) such student is qualified for admis- 
sion as a student in such school, and 

“(il) such student was denied admission 
as a student in such school solely because, 
for the school year for which such student 
applied for admission to such school, the 
number of qualified applicants for admission 
to such school exceeded the maximum num- 
ber of students (as determined by such 
school) which such school was prepared to 
accept for admission for such year. 

“(2) No scholarship grant under this sub- 
part shall be made to any student who has 
completed three years as a student in a 
school of medicine, unless— 

“{A) such student has passed an exam- 
ination which— 

“(1) is prepared by a national association 
of American medical colleges which the Sec- 
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retary recognizes as being qualified to pre- 
pare such an examination, and 

“(il) is designed to determine the qualifi- 
cations of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
with a transfer center (sponsored by such 
@ national association) for admission (as 
a transfer student) to a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 786. To carry out the provisions of 
this subpart, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year (commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972) the sum of $150,000." 

Fact SHEET: ELIGIBILITY AMENDMENTS FOR 
AMERICANS IN FOREIGN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
1. What is the Purpose of the Amendment? 
The purpose of the amendment is to al- 

low certain American students attending for- 

eign schools of medicine to become eligible 
for the same type of scholarship and direct 
loan assistance for which Americans study- 
ing in American medical schools are eligible. 

2. What is the Need for the Amendment? 

(A) Many qualified American medical stu- 
dents are forced to pursue their medical 
degree program in a foreign medical school 
due to the lack of adequate spaces in Amer- 
ican medical schools for them, Although 
many possess the same qualifications as their 
American counterparts, they are not eligible 
for PHS scholarships or direct loans. 

For example, in 1970, only 10,547 persons 
of the 24,465 applicants were accepted for 
medical school admission. The AMA has esti- 
mated that at least 7,000 of those 14,000 stu- 
dents rejected were qualified for admission to 
American medical schools. 500 American stu- 
dents enroll each year in foreign medical 
schools. 3000 Americans are now studying 
in foreign medical schools. 

(B) Since American medical schools are 
incapable of admitting all qualified appli- 
cants and eliminating the shortage of doc- 
tors, the use of foreign medical schools by 
qualified American students should not be 
discouraged by making them ineligible for 
the same assistance for which their Ameri- 
can counterparts are eligible: In the short- 
run, until American schools are expanded, 
American graduates of foreign medical 
schools can help reduce the physician short- 
age in the US. 

3. How Does the Amendment Work? 

In order to insure that only qualified medi- 
cal ‘students receive aid, HEW can only use 
its discretionary authority to provide schol- 
arships and direct loans: (1) if the Ameri- 
can nationals have a letter from an Ameri- 
can medical school stating that they were 
qualified for admission but were not ad- 
mitted due to lack of space; (2) if, after 
their third year. American nationals register 
for the AAMC’s transfer program for return 
to an American medical school and pass 
Part 1 of the U.S. National Board of Exam- 
iner’s examination; and (3) if they meet 
the same scholarship and direct loan re- 
quirements as students in American medi- 
cal schools. 

A separate annual authorization of $150,- 
000 is provided for scholarships and a sep- 
arate annual authorization of $1.75 million 
is provided for direct loans. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I realize 
there are some very proper concerns 
about the quality of medical education 
provided in foreign medical schools and 
that there may be some concern that in 
some cases the Federal Government 
might be aiding the education of Amer- 
ican medical students who might not 
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achieve the level of competence neces- 
sary to practice in American hospitals. 
It is for this reason that I have made 
the authority provided to the Secretary 
under the amendment discretionary and 
subject to two basic prerequisites. 

First, before an American student 
can become eligible for a direct loan or 
scholarship under the Public Health 
Service Act, he must provide a letter 
from an American school of medicine 
stating that he was qualified for admis- 
sion, but due to the lack of space, the 
American school of medicine was unable 
to accept his application. This require- 
ment would do two things: first, it would 
prevent underqualified American stu- 
dents, who would not be likely to be 
successful in a foreign medical program, 
from receiving aid, and second, it would 
prohibit aid to those students who may 
be attending a foreign medical school for 
a frivolous reason. 

American medical students studying 
abroad often spend their first year tak- 
ing courses they have already taken in 
America so that they can learn their 
medical, biological and chemical terms 
in that foreign language. Their next 2 
years are basically spent in the study of 
the same basic science courses taken in 
American medical schools. Thus, after 
3 years most American nationals are in 
the same position as their counterparts 
in American medical schools. At this 
point medical students are eligible to 
take part 1 of the national board of 
medical examiner’s examination on the 
basic medical sciences. 

The Association of American Medical 
Colleges has recently established a pro- 
gram to place in American medical 
schools, American nationals who have 
studied in foreign medical schools and 
who have passed part 1 of the national 
boards. This program, called CO- 
TRANS—the Coordinated Transfer Sery- 
ice—placed an estimated 70 of the 90 
American nationals who passed part 1 
of the national boards in American med- 
ical schools. Approximately 43 of the 
103 American medical schools participate 
in this placement program for American 
nationals. 

I mention this program in order that 
it might be easier to understand the sec- 
ond prerequisite for receiving Federal aid 
while attending a foreign medical school. 

In order for an American national to 
maintain his eligibility for assistance 
after 3 years in a foreign medical school 
he must pass part 1 of the examination 
of the board of national examiners and 
he must register for the COTRANS pro- 
gram which could place him in an Ameri- 
can medical school for his final 2 years 
of clinical training. 

If a student passes part 1 of the na- 
tional boards and is unable to obtain 
placement in an American medical 
school, he would then remain eligible 
for continued scholarship or direct loan 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

This requirement serves a number of 
purposes. First, it encourages students 
to continue their medical education in 
an American medical school; I would 
note here that American nationals study- 
ing in foreign medical schools, who have 
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passed part 1 of the national boards and 
who have been placed in American medi- 
cal schools, have been reported to have 
done well. Second, this requirement in- 
sures that Federal aid given after 3 
years to American nationals studying in 
a foreign medical school is given to stu- 
dents who are more likely to be qualified 
to return to practice medicine in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I believe that this care- 
fully drafted amendment provides the 
necessary balance between our need to 
increase the supply of doctors and our 
responsibility to provide highly qualified 
medical doctors to serve our citizens. I 
would also note that this legislation is not 
in a completely new area. American na- 
tionals in foreign medical schools are eli- 
gible for guaranteed loans under the 
higher education loan program. 

I would note also that 2 years ago the 
Senate passed a measure offered by Sen- 
ators Javits, Prouty, and Yarborough to 
allow direct loans to American nationals 
studying in foreign medical schools. Un- 
fortunately, this provision was lost in 
conference. Reportedly, the conference 
committee did not accept Senator Javits’ 
provision because it required the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to judge the quality of foreign medical 
schools as a prerequisite—an overwhelm- 
ing task which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was unwilling to 
assume. I would note my amendment 
does not take this approach. Instead of 
the focus being upon the quality of the 
foreign medical schools, my amendment 
focuses upon the quality of the American 
student in the foreign medical school as 
determined by American schools of med- 
icine and as determined by part 1 of the 
national board of examiner’s examina- 
tion. 

Mr. President, my staff has consulted 
with officials in the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges and in the Bureau 
of Health Manpower in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and I 
understand that this amendment meets 
the major concerns of those officials con- 
cerned with protecting the quality of 
medical education for which the Federal 
Government provides assistance. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is a 
reasoned amendment designed to elimi- 
nate an unneeded inequity and designed 
to increase the numbers of doctors avail- 
able to serve our American people. 

I would hope that I have your support. 

As background for my amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing materials be printed in the RECORD: 
Exhibit I, an article that appeared in 
the Providence Evening Bulletin entitled 
“Students Sue AMA For Equal Treat- 
ment”; Exhibit II, results from exam- 
inations taken by American medical stu- 
dents in foreign medical schools; Exhibit 
IIT, general background materials on for- 
eign medical education as developed by 
Dr. Thomas D. Dublin of the National In- 
stitutes of Health; Exhibit IV, study of 
U.S. medical school applicants 1969—70. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening 
Bulletin, June 28, 1971] 
STUDENTS Suz AMA FOR EQUAL- TREATMENT 
(By Selig Greenberg) 

The North American Students Association, 
which is reported to include more than 100 
Rhode Islanders studying medicine abroad, 
has instituted legal action charging the 
American Medical Association with discrimi- 
nating against its members and blocking 
their entry into the medical profession. 

A suit filed in federal court in New York 
challenges the standards established by the 
AMA's Council on Medical Education. which 
Americans trained in foreign medical schools 
are required to meet before they can qualify 
for hospital internships that are a pre- 
requisite for licensing to practice medicine, 

Under these standards, those, including 
American nationals, who receive their medi- 
cal education abroad must meet two require- 
ments before they can obtain internships in 
American hospitals. 

They must qualify to practice medicine in 
the country where they have studied. This 
means, in the case of a number of countries, 
that they not only have to complete their 
medical school education but have to serve at 
least one year of internship. 

They then are required to take an examina- 
tion given by the Educational Council on 
Foreign Medical Graduates (ECFMG) before 
being allowed to serve an internship in this 
country. 

A large proportion of the foreign-trained 
medical students fails to pass the ECFMG 
test, which U.S.-educated medical students 
do not have to take, and some of them have 
to take it several times. According to AMA 
figures, only 32.8 per cent of the foreign- 
educated doctors who took the test last 
February passed. Of the 422 Americans who 
took it at that time, only 125, or 29.6 per 
cent, passed. 

Estimates of the Americans now forced to 
seek their medical education abroad because 
of inability to gain admission into medical 
schools in this country range all the way 
from 4,000 to 8,000. There are currently 1,046 
American medical students, a bigger en- 
rollment than in any medical school in the 
United States, in a single Mexican school, 
the University of Guadalajara, Medical stu- 
dents in Mexico must serve a one-year intern- 
ship and another year of social service to 
qualify to practice. 

Most Rhode Islanders studying medicine 
abroad go to Italy, notably to the University 
of Bologna, Graduates of Italian medical 
schools are now required to complete a one- 
year internship before they can obtain their 
M. D. degrees. 

Charging that the AMA’s regulations de- 
prive its members of their constitutional 
rights to pursue their chosen profession, the 
suit brought by the North American Students 
Association seeks the removal of both re- 
quirements for the admission of foreign- 
trained American nationals to hospital in- 
ternships in this country. 

The suit alleges that the AMA rules are 
unjustified and arbitrary in that they force 
American nationals educated abroad to spend 
as much as two years more in training than 
graduates of American medical schools. 

The legal action is reported to be financed 
by the Parents League of American Students 
of Medicine Abroad (PLASMA), which 
charged in a recent statement that the 
“medical establishment” consisting of the 
AMA, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and the American Hospital Asso- 
clation is Intentionally blocking “an imme- 
diate source of doctors.” 

Despite the acute shortage of medical man- 
power, the PLASMA statement asserts, “the 
ECFMG has devised a set of arbitrary reg- 
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ulations which deter Americans from study- 
ing medicine and delay the entry of Amerie 
can nationals into the medical profesison.” 

Americans educated abroad are not only 
forced to duplicate the internship before 
they become eligible for state licensing, the 
statement says, but are required to take an 
examination which fails to take into account 
differences in foreign standards of training. 

The action in federal court in New York 
is now moving through pretrial proceedings. 
Pending is a ruling on a motion by the AMA 
for a change of venus to Chicago, where its 
headquarters is. 

The AMA maintains that the existing reg- 
ulations for foreign-trained physicians are 
essential to the preservation of quality stand- 
ards. PLASMA has retorted that such stand- 
ards are protected by the state license exam- 
inations which all physicians are required to 
take before they can go into practice. 

“We're really talking about preserving our 
high standards of health care,” Dr. C. H. 
William Ruhe, director of the AMA’s medical 
education division, has said. “This dispute 
could reduce our system of medical education 
to a chaotic shambles.” 

G. Halsey Hunt, the director of the ECFMG 
program, has explained that varying medical 
education standards abroad have made nec- 
essary the rule that foreign-trained physi- 
clans meet the requirement for licensing in 
the country where they have studied before 
they could take the examination qualifying 
them for internship here. "The only alterna- 
tive,” he has said, “would be for us to try to 
rate all of the world’s medical schools.” 

Aside from bringing the court action, the 
North American Students Association and 
PLASMA have been lobbying in several state 
capitals for legislation modifying the ECFMG 
rules. 

A law which makes it possible to bypass 
the ECFMG requirements was recently en- 
acted in New Jersey. But hospitals in that 
state and in Toledo, Ohio, where three hospi- 
tals have independently decided to ignore 
some of the ECFMG regulations, face the 
threat of losing their accreditation for filling 
their internships with “unqualified” gradu- 
ates. 

The inability of American medical schools 
to accommodate even half of the applicants 
for admission is increasingly forcing Amer- 
icans to seek their medical education abroad, 
with the added expense involved and the need 
for study in a foreign language which makes 
the complexities of medicine all the more 
difficult. 

The medical schools in this country last 
year admitted only about 10,000 of the 25,000 
applicants, and the AMA acknowledges that 
at least 7,000 of those rejected were fully 
qualified. 

Foreign-educated physicians last year 
made up nearly one-third of the newly-li- 
censed doctors in the United States. The pro- 
portion is even higher in Rhode Island. Fully 
41 per cent of the physicians licensed for 
practice in this state in the last five years 
have been educated abroad. 

A special effort to accommodate American 
nationals trained in foreign medical schools 
has been made in the last few years at Rhode 
Island Hospital. 

In the year starting July 1, Rhode Island 
Hospital—the only one in the state where 
graduates of American medical schools make 
up the great majority of the house staff—will 
have 12 residents and two interns who are 
graduates of the University of Bologna. 

The annual requests of hospitals for house 
staff are filled through the national intern 
and resident matching program under which 
hospital preferences for candidates are 
matched against the preferences of new medi- 
cal school graduates. The extent of the com- 
petition by hospitals for American-trained 
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doctors is shown by the fact that 16,575 
openings for internships and residencies had 
to be matched this year with only 8,598 
candidates, 

Rhode Island Hospital this year sought 32 
interns and got 30 American graduates 
through the matching program. Left unfilled 
were two internships in pediatrics for which 
two Providence-born graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna who have fulfilled all of 
the ECFMG requirements have been ac- 
cepted. 

Rhode Island Hospital has 133 residents in 
16 specialty programs, and of these only 17 
are graduates of foreign medical schools. 

“We've had 22 house staff members from 
the University of Bologna in the last 10 
years,” said Dr. William J. H. Fischer Jr., the 
director of medical education at Rhode Is- 
land Hospital. “Of these, 20 were American- 
born and two were foreign-born and later ac- 
quired American citizenship. Eleven of these 
graduates of the University of Bologna later 
have been appointed to our attending staff.” 

Rhode Island Hospital also has a program 
under which medical students spend their 
summer vacation there to further their 
knowledge. In the last five years 15 students 
from the University of Bologna and eight 
other Americans studying in foreign medical 
schools have served as such "externs" at the 
hospital. 

“Our for recent years indicate,” Dr. 
Fischer said, “that the Rhode Island Hospital 
educational program is promoting the con- 
cept of accepting into our medical care sys- 
tem American-born doctors trained abroad 
who have the proper qualifications.” 

ECFMG EXAMINATIONS—UNITED STATES 

CITIZEN CANDIDATE PERFORMANCE 
(By Aims C. McGuinness, M.D.) 

Henry R. Mason, in studies conducted in 
the fall of 1969, reported in a written com- 
munication (Feb. 6, 1970) that an estimated 
2,843 US citizens (including approximately 
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500 Puerto Ricans) were attending medical 
school in 16 medical schools visited by him 
in Belgium, Italy, Mexico, Spain, and Swit- 
zerland. While the largest numbers of Amer- 
ican citizens attending medical schools 
abroad attend those visited by Mason, a les- 
ser number of Americans attend medical 
schools in other European countries. Al- 
though precise figures are not presently 
available, the total number of Americans 
studying medicine abroad may be in the 
range of 3,500 to 4,000. 

Beginning in 1969, the Educational Coun- 
cil for Foreign Medical Graduates has pub- 
lished in the Annual State Board Number of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (now known as the Medical Licensure 
Number)?: ? a tabulation showing the number 
of candidates from each medical schoo] who 
took the examinations of the ECFMG in the 
preceding calendar year, and the number 
who passed the medical portion of the ex- 
aminations. These tabulations have includ- 
ed all candidates irrespective of citizenship. 

Because of the current interest in US 
citizens attending medical school outside of 
the United States and Canada, the Tables 
that follow show the distribution of US citi- 
zen candidates from Mexico and nine Euro- 
pean countries (Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, 
and Switzerland) who have taken one or 
more of the four ECFMG examinations given 
between September 1968 and February 1970. 
Table 1 shows the total number of examina- 
tions taken during the two-year period by 
US citizen candidates, and the number of ex- 
aminations passed, for all of the medical 
schools with US citizen candidates in each of 
the countries. That Table also shows the 
number of examinations taken and passed 


1Medical licensure statistics for 1968. 
JAMA 208 :2148-2152, 1969. 

*Medical licensure statistics for 1969. 
JAMA 212:1940-1947, 1970. 
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for each medical school having a total of 50 
or more US citizen candidates taking the 
four examinations studied. For comparison, 
companion results are shown for candidates 
other than US citizens. 

Table 2 shows the results by country and 
by medical school Zor the 22 medical schools 
showing a total of ten or more examinations 
taken by US citizen candidates in the two- 
year period. The results of examinations 
taken by candidates other than United States 
Citizens from these schools are shown for 
comparison. 

Care must be exercised in evaluating the 
data presented. One must keep in mind that 
the students and physicians who take the 
ECFMG examination are a self-selected 
group who may or may not represent a true 
cross-section of the graduates of the medical 
schools they attend, and their performance 
on the ECFMG examination does not neces- 
sarily reflect the quality of the teaching pro- 
grams in these schools. Care in evaluation 
becomes particularly important when the 
number of candidates is small. 


SUMMARY 


American citizens attending medical school 
outside of the United States or Canada for 
the most part attend 22 medical schools lo- 
cated in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Spain, and Switzerland. A 
small number attend schools in the Republic 
of Ireland and in the Netherlands. This study 
shows the results from 1,162 examinations 
taken by US citizens, including 132 Puerto 
Ricans, who received their medical educa- 
tion in these ten countries, on the four 
ECFMG examination dates in the period be- 
tween September 1968 and February 1970. 
The results are shown by country, and by 
each individual medical school with ten or 
more candidates. For comparison, companion 
results are shown for candidates other than 
US citizens who received their medical edu- 
cation in the same schools. 

See table 2 next page. 


TABLE 1—RESULTS OBTAINED BY U.S. CITIZENS AND ALL OTHER CANDIDATES BY COUNTRY OF MEDICAL SCHOOL! 


All candidates other than 
U.S, citizens 


Total 
number 


Number Passi 
passing (percent 


US. citizens 


Number Passi 
passing (percent, 


Total 
number 


Total. 
Other than 
Puerto Rica 


Puerto Ricans. - 
ns. 


All candidates other than 
U.S. citizens 


Total Number Faig 
number passing (percent 


U.S. citizens 


Total Number Passi 
number passing (percent, 


199 
(54) 


76 
(28) 


1 Schools and results in parentheses are those with 50 or more U.S. citizens taking the 4 examinations, 
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FOREIGN MEDICAL EDUCATION RELATED TO THE 
U.S. HEALTH-CaRE SYSTEM 
(By Thomas D. Dublin, M.D.) 

Foreign medical graduates comprise a sig- 
nificant fraction (18.4 percent) of our do- 
mestic supply of physicians yet the uneven 
quality of their professional preparation, the 
increasing numbers of such physicians seek- 
ing entrance to this country, largely for eco- 
nomic reasons, and particularly from lesser 
developed countries with shortages more seri- 
ous than our own, have created serious na- 
tional (and international) policy issues which 
warrant careful and extensive study. These 
issues received serious attention by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power (1967) and are currently under in- 


tensive consideration by a special non-Fed- 
eral Commission on Foreign Medical Grad- 
uates. This latter body is being sponsored by 
the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, the Federation of 
State Medical Licensure Boards, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges and the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. The recommendations of this 
Commission should be issued later this year. 

Three groups of foreign trained physicians 
must be considered separately: (1) Ameril- 
can nationals receiving their training 
abroad—a minor category in terms of num- 
bers; (2) Permanent immigrant physicians— 
largely from developing countries, predom- 
inantly from the Philippines and other 
Southeast Asian countries; and (3) Ex- 
change-visitor physicians coming to this 


country for graduate professional training— 
also largely from Southeast Asian countries. 
U.S. nationals seek training opportunities 
in medicine abroad either because of insuffi- 
cient places in our domestic schools or be- 
cause they do not meet the educational re- 
quirements for such training in U.S. schools. 
The numbers are not large (in the range of 
2800-3000 total enrollment) compared with 
the total of approximately 40,000 students 
enrolled in U.S. schools. About 500-600 start 
such training each year; these students suf- 
fer a high attrition rate and only about one 
quarter that number actually complete their 
training over a five to six year curriculum 
to return to the United States. On their re- 
turn they do poorly on qualifying examina- 
tions for U.S. internships and residencies 
(ECFPMG examination) or for licensure. 
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TABLE 2—ECFMG EXAMINATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1968- 
FEBRUARY 1970! 


All candidates 
other than 
U.S. citizens? 


Number Number Number Number 
taking passing taking passing 


U.S. citizens? 


Country and 
medical school 


Mexico: 
oem rii 
Mexico City 
Nuevo Leon. 


10 
13 
10 


1 Results obtained by U.S. citizens and all other candidates 
from those medical schools with a total of 10 or more U.S. 
citizen candidates taking the 4 examinations. 

2 Numbers in parentheses indicate Puerto Ricans. 

3 No school with 10 or more U.S. citizen candidates. 


This record reflects a number of factors in- 
cluding the low educational standards in 
the medical schools in the three major coun- 
tries which accept significant numbers of 
U.S. students—Italy, Spain, and Mexico. U.S. 
students do attend medical schools in other 
European countries but do so in smaller 
numbers due to national policies in those 
countries limiting foreign enrollment pre- 
dominantly to nationals of countries with- 
out medical schools of their own. It might 
be noted that shortages of physicians in 
most of these countries are greater than our 
own. The current physician-population ratio 
in the U.S. is 15 physicians per 10,000 pop- 
ulation. Comparable figures are: Ireland, 
10.5; Sweden, 11.0; United Kingdom, 11.5; 
France, 12.1; Belgium, 13.0. Current efforts 
to increase enrollment in the U.S. schools 
(including the opening of additional medical 
schools) should further accelerate the al- 
ready evident decline in U.S. nationals seek- 
ing educational opportunities abroad. Also, 
& newly instituted program (COTRANS), 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, has made possible the 
transfer of significant numbers of American 
nationals studying medicine abroad to ad- 
vanced standing in U.S. medical schools thus 
accelerating their reentry into the main- 
stream of American medical education and 
American medical practice. 

The significant increase in foreign phys- 
icians seeking admission to the United 
States as permanent immigrants is a far 
more complex problem involving as it does 
our international policies and immigration 
laws. Since about 1965-67 immigration of 
physicians from Northern European coun- 
tries—where educational standards are high 
and more compatible with our own—has di- 
minished relatively. This has been due in 
part to deliberate policies of many of these 
countries to combat the “brain drain” of 
scientifically trained manpower and to over- 
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come their own recognized shortages of phys- 
icians to provide more adequate health care 
services to their own populations. 

On the other hand the emigration of phy- 
sicians from Southeast Asian countries to 
both the United States and Europe has in- 
creased both relatively and absolutely. Many 
Philippine, Indian, Korean, etc., physicians 
are leaving their own countries to attempt 
to establish themselves in the U.S.—largely 
for economic reasons—in spite of the tre- 
mendous shortages of health personnel in 
their native land. In India the ratio of phy- 
sicians to population is 2 per 10,000; Korea, 
3.7; Republic of Vietnam, 0.3; Pakistan, 1.6; 
the Philippines, 7.5. In contrast the present 
ratio in the United States is 15. Moreover, 
most of these physicians, in addition to 
serious problems of language and cultural 
differences were exposed to an educational 
system extremely different and possibly in- 
ferior to U.S. educational standards, fail to 
qualify for additional U.S. training and also 
perform very poorly on the U.S. licensure 
examinations. These problems are among 
those being studied intensively by the Com- 
mission on Foreign Medical Graduates. 

Exchange visitor physicians have also in- 
creased significantly in recent years. Osten- 
sibly these physicians come to the United 
States to receive graduate professional 
training in American hospitals and then 
to return to their own homeland to practice 
there. However, shortages of U.S. trained 
physicians to fill internship and residency 
positions in U.S, hospitals tend to keep these 
foreign trained physicians in the U.S. longer 
than was originally contemplated and very 
recent changes in United States immigration 
laws are clearly aggravating this situation. 
Moreover, there are serious questions regard- 
ing the type of training exchange visitor 
physicians receive in the United States as it 
is designed to train for U.S. institutionalized 
practice rather than the type of practice pos- 
sible in their own countries. Again, these 
problems are being investigated actively by 
the new Commission on Foreign Medical 
Graduates. 

Summary: The problems associated with 
the integration of Foreign Medical Education 
into our domestic health care system are mul- 
tiple and complex. Many of these problems 
have been under study for some time and at 
least one national non-governmental body, 
the Commission on Foreign Medical Grad- 
uates, is expected to issue recommendations 
for the solution of some of them in the near 
future. Implementation of satisfactory solu- 
tions will require coordinated and planned, 
long-term effort of many non-governmental 
agencies and organizations as well as of re- 
sponsible agencies of government including 
the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, State, Labor and Justice (Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service). 


APPENDIX 
Foreign medical graduates 


Because of the large number of foreign 
medical schools whose graduates come to the 
United States either to enter practice or to 
obtain graduate medical training and experi- 
ence, it is difficult to generalize on the pro- 
fessional qualifications of such foreign med- 
ical graduates. Widely differing admissions 
requirements, equally disparate standards 
and content of educational programs and 
basic differences in cultural and social sys- 
tems in the various countries of the world 
whose medical graduates come to the U.S. 
further compound the difficulties of com- 
parison of foreign trained physicians with 
graduates of domestic medical schools. 

Foreign medical graduates fare less well 
than domestically trained physicians on U.S. 
licensure or other qualifying examinations, 
For example, in 1969, about 96 percent of the 
4,627 graduates of 84 approved U.S. medical 
schools passed their licensure examinations; 
about 94 percent of the 526 graduates of five 
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U.S. schools of osteopathy were similarly suc- 
cessful and so were 84 percent of the 96 grad- 
uates of 12 Canadian schools. However, only 
65 percent of the 4,975 graduates of 342 medl- 
cal schools in other countries who took these 
same examinations were able to meet the 
requisite passing grade for licensure. When 
one looks at each of the countries whose 
medical graduates took one or more licensure 
examinations in 1969 in our separate States, 
rather marked differences can be noted. For 
example, of 57 graduates of English medical 
schools, 49 (or 86 percent) passed; 58 percent 
of 985 Philippine physicians were also suc- 
cessful; 77 percent of 270 Indian physicians 
received passing grades as did 62 percent of 
172 Italian, 63 percent of Korean and 48 per- 
cent of 161 Mexican physician graduates.' 

It should be noted, however, that those 
eligible for such licensure examinations are 
in essence a select group as they have already 
met other qualifying requirements including 
successfully meeting the requirements of the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates and had received one or more 
years of graduate medical training as an in- 
tern or resident in an approved U.S. Hos- 
pital. In this connection the ECFMG reports 
that only 60 percent of candidates taking its 
examination, a prerequisite for an appoint- 
ment to an approved U.S. hospital internship 
or residency, recelve a passing grade on its 
tests which are given both in the U.S. and 
abroad.: 

In 1969, approximately 10,000 physicians 
were licensed for the first time in the 60 
States, the District of Columbia and U.S. 
Territories. Of these additions to the prac- 
ticing medical professions 2,468 (including 
161 Canadian graduates) or almost 25 per- 
cent received their basic medical training in 
other than domestic medical schools,* 

According to data provided by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalizaton Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, the largest numbers of for- 
eign medical graduates (permanent immi- 
grants and exchange visitor physicians com- 
bined) entering the United States in the three 
year period, FY 1963-1970, came from the fol- 
lowing five countries: the Philippines (3547), 
India (2730), Canada (1867), the United 
Kingdom (1220), and Korea (959), Other 
data indicate that many of the physicians 
entering the U.S. from Canada and the 
United Kingdom are natives of and received 
their training in other countries, primarily 
those in South East Asia. Also, it is not pos- 
sible at this time to indicate how many of 
these physicians have gained licensure or will 
ultimately be licensed to practice medicine 
in the United States. 


Foreign medical graduates 


As of December 31, 1969, the date of the 
latest American Medical Association census 
of physicians in the United States, there 
were 59,711 graduates of foreign medical 
schools (18.4 percent, or almost one in five) 
out of a total 324,942 M.D.'s listed by the 
Physicians Records Service.‘ In a similar sur- 
vey made by the Public Health Service in 
1959, ten and one-half years earlier, only 
8.6 percent (one in twelve) of the 241,036 
physicians in this country were graduates of 
non-U.S. medical schools.* Thus, in this in- 
terval the total supply of M.D.’s in the United 
States has increased by 35 percent and the 


1 Medical Licensure Statistics for 1969, 
Medical Licensure Number of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 212: 
1871-1950, June 15, 1970. 

2 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

t Reference: American Medical Association, 
Center for Health Services Research and De- 
velopment, personal communication, Feb. 
15, 1971. 

š Health Manpower Source Book, Section 
11, Medical School Alumni, PHS Publication 
263, U.S. Dept. HEW, 1961. 
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proportion of physicians receiving their basic 
medical training outside of the U.S. has more 
than doubled. 

From data obtained from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 8,166 physicians of foreign 
nationality entered the United States in FY 
1970. Of these 3,158 entered on permanent 
immigrant visas and 5,008 on exchange visi- 
tor visas to receive graduate medical train- 
ing as interns and residents in U.S. hospitals 
and then to return to their own countries, 
predominantly the developing countries of 
the world. During the last nine years there 
has been a general upward trend of both 
permanent immigrant physicians and ex- 
change visitor physicians coming to the 
United States, and both groups are heavily 
weighted with physicians who are natives of 
countries in South East Asia. 

No accurate data are available on U.S. 
citizens who go abroad for their medical 
education and then return to practice in 
this country. It has been estimated that 
between 500 and 600 Americans enter for- 
eign medical schools each year. A recent. sur- 
vey (1969) identifies 2,343 Americans enrolled 
in 16 such medical schools (usually a six- 
year course) and 162 Americans graduated 
from those schools that year. Italian, Mexi- 
can and Spanish medical schools appear to 
be the most frequently selected by Amer- 
icans seeking medical education abroad." 
There is some evidence to suggest that the 
number of U.S. citizens completing medical 
training abroad and then entering domestic 
practice has diminished slightly in recent 
years. 

Exuisrr IV 
[From the Journal of Medical Education, 


Official Publication of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges] 


Srupy or U.S. MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS, 
1969-70 


(By Frank T. Stritter, Ph. D., Jack G. Hutton, 
Jr., Ph. D., and W. F. Dube, M.A.) 


(Nore.—Dr. Stritter is associate director, 
AAMC Division of Student Affairs. Dr. Hutton 
is assistant director, AAMO Division of Edu- 
cational Measurement and Research. Mrs. 
Dube is student records program director, 
AAMC Division of Student Affairs.) 


(Notz.—Tablies not printed in the RECORD.) 

The annual applicant study has presented 
medical school application activity for classes 
entering U.S. medical schools since 1926 
annually in the Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion and its predecessors. The purpose of the 
1969-70 study is to discuss application activ- 
ity for the class beginning medical school 
during the 1969-70 academic year. 


OVER VIEW 


The number of applications submitted, the 
number of aplicants, and the number of 
available places in first-year medical school 
classes for 1969-70 all established record 
highs. For that year, 10,422 places were avail- 
able in first-year classes, representing 
an increase of 54 percent over the 
previous year (Table 7). Of those places, 
153, or 15 percent, were filled by 
students repeating the year or re-entering 
after previously being enrolled, and 10,269, 
or 98.5 percent, were held by students enter- 
ing medical schools for the first time. To fill 
available places, 10,547 individuals were of- 
fered admission to one or more U.S. medical 
schools. Of that total, 278 or 2.6 percent, chose 
not to enter medical school at that time. 
(Table 1). It is significant that the number 
of nonmatriculants has been steadily decreas- 
ing since 1962-63, when a total of 6.3 percent 


* Mason, Henry R., Foreign Medical Schools 
as a Resource for Americans, Journal of the 
National Association of College Admission 
Counselors 15:16-20, November, 1970. 
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of all accepted applicants chose not to enter 
medical school. It should be emphasized that 
there were no vacant places in first year 
classes; schools offered admission to individ- 
uals on their alternate lists. 

The number of applicants for 1969-70 rose 
to 24,465, a 15 percent increase over the 
previous year (Table 2). Possible causes for 
this rise are the increasing number of in- 
dividuals receiving baccalaureate degrees 
each year and greater numbers of students 
interested in careers in biological science and 
the health professions. Also significant was 
the greater number of applications sub- 
mitted. There were 133,822 applications re- 
ported for 1969-70, 19 percent more than the 
number reported for 1968-69. The average 
medical student applied to 5.5 medical 
schools, up from the 5.3 average of 1968-69 
(Table 2). This national average was greatly 
exceeded by applicants in some parts of the 
far west, 


SUMMARY OF MCAT PERFORMANCE 


Of the 24,465 applicants for admission to 
1969-70 first-year medical classes, 23,632, or 
96.6 percent, took the Medical College Ad- 
mission Test (MCAT). As presently consti- 
tuted, the test consists of four subtests and 
provides separate scores in the areas of “Ver- 
bal Ability,” “Quantitative Ability,” “Gen- 
eral Information,” and “Science” achieve- 
ment. Over the years, there has been a rather 
consistent trend of higher scores and, pre- 
sumably, better prepared candidates. This 
trend is shown in Table 3 by the gradually 
increasing mean of average scores for the 
total applicant pool on all four subtests. It 
is evident that the trend continued for 1969- 
70, as three of the four means for the total 
applicant group increased a few points. As 
was pointed out in “The Study of Applicants, 
1966-67", small score increases from one year 
to the next must be interpreted with cau- 
tion, although there would appear to be lit- 
tle question but that the upward trend over 
the years is both statistically and practically 
significant. What proportion of the increase 
can be attributed to improved premedical 
preparation as opposed to increased “test- 
wiseness,” or test-taking ability, on the part 
of the examinees is, of course, open to con- 
jecture. Mean scores for the accepted appli- 
cant group increased a few points from 1968- 
69 to 1969-70 on two subtests, “Verbal” and 
“Quantitative”; however, the means for the 
nonaccepted applicants increased a bit more 
on these same subtests, increased a few 
points on the “General Information” sub- 
test, and increased 12 points on the “Science” 
subtest as well. The particularly noticeable 
increase on the “Science” subtest of the 1968- 
69 accepted applicant group over the pre- 
vious year did not recur, as the 1969-70 mean 
score remained at 577. 

Discussion 
Number of applicants 


Stritter, et al predicted that the number 
of applicants would reach 25,000 by the early 
1970’s; and in view of the 1969-70 total of 
24,465, it now appears that that assessment 
was correct: This upward trend has been 
documented in previous AAMC studies and is 
refiected in the tables included in the ap- 
pendix to this paper. 

For 1969-70, the number of applicants rose 
15 percent over the previous year; the num- 
ber of applications submitted increased 19 
percent while the number of available first- 
year places rose only 5 percent. Medical 
schools are making serious efforts to enlarge 
their enrollments in line with recommenda- 
tions made by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, and the federal government. How- 
ever, additional places are not being made 
available at a rate commensurate with the 
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growing interest in medicine as a career and 
the expanding proportion of 22-year-olds in 
the population currently receiving baccalau- 
reate degrees. 

In 1961-62, approximately 16.8 percent of 
the 22-year-olds in the population received 
baccalaureate degrees, while 3.8 percent of 
that number actually applied to medical 
school. This assumes that the vast majority 
of those individuals receiving baccalaureate 
degrees were 22-year-olds and also that a 
similarly large majority entering medical 
school had received baccalaureate degrees. 
(Figure 1). In the same year, 60.4 percent of 
all applicants received one or more accept- 
ances. In 1969-70, on the other hand, 20.7 per- 
cent of all 22-year-olds received baccalau- 
reate degrees, with 3.2 percent of those indi- 
viduals applying to medical school. (Figure 
1). It is significant to note that for 1969-70, 
the percentage of applicants receiving one or 
more acceptances had decreased to 43.1 per- 
cent after a steady decline over the preceding 
10-year period. A major factor that may be 
responsible for this lower acceptance rate is 
the large increase in the birth rate between 
1946 and 1947, commonly referred to as the 
post-World War II “baby boom.” Indicative 
of this increase is the change in the number 
of 22-year-olds in the population, a fi 
which grew steadily from 2,238,000 in 1960 
to 2,800,000 in 1968 before rising sharply to 
3,635,000 in 1969. 

Less obvious but equally significant is the 
decrease in percentage of baccalaureate de- 
gree recipients applying to medical school 
over that same 10-year period. Several possi- 
ble causes for this are: (a) the temporary 
emphasis on physical sciences during the 
post-Sputnik era of the 1960's; (b) the pro- 
liferation of new, attractive scientific curric- 
ula during the decade, drawing many stu- 
dents away from the health sciences; (c) 
the addition of professional and other bac- 
calaureate degree programs which do not 
ordinarily furnish medical school applicants; 
and (d) student awareness of the greater 
competition for admission. Potthoff has pro- 
vided convincing evidence for the fourth 
point in his research* 

The AAMC continued to urge medical 
schools to increase their enrollment for 1969- 
70 to produce additional physician manpower. 
At a second joint meeting of the Executive 
Council of the AAMC and the AMA Board 
of Trustees in June 1968, the two groups con- 
tinued to emphasize the necessity of expand- 
ing enrollments. A published statement urged 
that “increased emphasis be given to support 
of the educational component of academic 
medical center activities with the intent that 
the production of physicians and other health 
personnel by such centers be assigned the 
highest possible priority.” In addition, at 
its 1968 annual meeting in Houston, Texas, 
the AAMC Assembly adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the 1968 Workshop on Medical School 
Curriculum which read as follows: “Medical 
schools must increase their output of physi- 
cians. All schools should immediately in- 
crease the number of entering students, ac- 
celerating expansion by redistributing tem- 
porarily the use of existing resources.” * 

The U.S. Office of Education predicts that 
the number of individuals receiving bacca- 
laureate degrees will expand from 754,000 in 
1969 to more than 900,000 by 1975 and 1,000,- 
000 by 1980.‘ If these estimates are accurate, 
the number of individuals applying to medi- 
cal schools might well increase to approxi- 
mately 28,000 by 1975 and to 34,000 by 1980. 

Number of Applications 

A new high was reached in the total num- 
ber of applications received by American 
medical schools. A total of 133,822 applica- 
tions reflected a 19 percent increase over 
1968-69. Applicants submitted an average 
of 5.5 applications per individual, compared 
with the 5.3 per individual for 1968-69. 
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It is apparent that the decreasing percentage 
of individuals receiving one or more accept- 
ances generates serious concern in the mind 
of the applicant, stimulating him to initiate 
a greater number of applications. 

As applicants and applications continue 
to increase, the AAMC has developed the 
American Medical Colleges Application Serv- 
ice (AMCAS), under the auspices of its 
Group on Student Affairs. AMCAS has been 
designed to assist in solving problems created 
by increasing applicant and application rates. 
This service became available for all appli- 
cants applying to 56 schools electing to par- 
ticipate for the class entering in September 
1971. As the program continues to be modi- 
fied and improved, the AAMC has expressed 
the hope that many more schools will enter 
the program in the near future. 


Available Places 


For 1969-70, two new schools (Louisiana 
State University at Shreveport and the Med- 
ical College of Ohio at Toledo) accepted 
their first classes. These schools added a 
total of 65 students to the number entering 
first-year medical school classes. In addition, 
existing schools increased their class sizes by 
464 individuals, resulting in a total of 529 
new places for the 1969-70 academic year. 
There were 68 schools which increased the 
number of students entering their first-year 
classes for the first time. Of that group, 38 
schools reported increases of more than 5 
students with 20 adding 10 or more. Those 
schools that added 10 or more include Al- 
bany, Bowman-Gray, University of Chicago, 
Colorado, Emory, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio State, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Penn State, Puerto 
Rico, and Southern California. Noticeably 
larger increases were achieved by the fol- 
lowing schools: Arizona, 33; Miami, 20; South 
Carolina, 27; and Texas-San Antonio, 48. 

For 1970-71, the University of Massachu- 
setts has begun operation, adding 16 stu- 
dents to the first year total. Moreover, the 
Physician Augmentation Program, funded 
by the federal government through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and administered by the National Institutes 
of Health, has begun to provide important 
grants which should permit several existing 
medical schools to increase significantly the 
size of their 1970-71 entering classes. 

Minority student enrollment has also ex- 
panded slightly as previously reported by 
Dove.® The number of Black Americans in 
first-year classes rose from 266 (2.7 percent) 
in 1968-69 to 440 (4.2 percent) in 1969-70. 
Comparable increases were from 3 to 7 for 
Indian-Americans, 20 to 44 for Mexican- 
Americans, 121 to 140 for Oriental-Americans, 
and 87 to 96 for Puerto Ricans. The total en- 
rollment change in the above groups of stu- 
dents rose from 497 in 1968-69 to 727 in 1969- 
70, an increase of 230 or 46 percent. 

It should be noted, however, that the above 
minority student growth of 230 entrants was 
accompanied by a total rise in first-year en- 
rollees of 529. Thus 1969-70 ran an absolute 
increase in medical school matriculants from 
both the minority and the majority group 
population. 

MCAT Examiners 

There were 26,562 individuals taking the 
MCAT in 1968: 14,663 in May and 11,899 in 
October. This was an increase of 4,274, or 19 
percent, over the 22,288 persons tested the 
previous year. As indicated previously, 24,465 
individuals submitted one or more applica- 
tions to U.S. medical schools for the fall of 
1969—considerably above the 23,000 figure 
estimated in last year’s study.t A total of 
23,632 of these applicants took the MCAT 
either in 1968 or earlier, while the remaining 
833 persons applied for admission to the 
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1969-70 freshman class without having taken 
the test. 

In 1969, the total number of MCAT ad- 
ministrations rose to 28,896, although this 
Was accompanied by a significant increase in 
the number of individuals taking the test for 
a second time. This increase in MCAT re- 
peaters coincides with the release of scores 
to examinees initiated in 1968 and makes 
comparisons with past figures somewhat mis- 
leading. For this reason, future studies will 
break down the yearly examinee population 
into initial testing versus repeater groups. 

The number of Canadian examinees con- 
tinues to rise: 2,099 in 1969, compared with 
1,687 in 1968 and 1,303 in 1967. Canadians 
comprised 5.8 percent of the total MCAT ex- 
aminee population in 1967, 6.4 percent in 
1968, and 7.0 percent of the total population 
in 1969—a steady increase. 

All persons taking the MCAT during 1968 
and 1969 completed a four-page question- 
naire at the time of testing. Data resulting 
from the questionnaire are being analyzed 
and, when complete, will provide a rather 
comprehensive description of the total ex- 
aminee population. 


Female Applicants 


In each of the years during the decade of 
the 1960's, between 40 and 45 percent of 
all individuals receiving baccalaureate de- 
grees in U.S. colleges and universities were 
female. Of the total number of women 
graduating, less than 1 percent applied to 
medical school each year, compared with 
an average of 5 percent of all male grad- 
uates. The figures also disclose that less 
than 10 percent of the total medical school 
applicant pool in each of the years 
reviewed were women. In 1969-70, 2,289 
women applied for places, constituting 9.4 
percent of the applicant pool; 1,011 women, 
or 9.6 percent, of the total accepted group 
were offered one or more acceptances, while 
929 actually matriculated, constituting 9.1 
percent of all students entering medical 


school, 

Many reasons have been suggested for this 
tremendous difference between the percent- 
age of female college graduates and the per- 
centage of female medical school applicants. 
In her book, Women in Medicine, Carol Lo- 
pate indicates that motivation is probably the 
greatest reason for the failure of women to be 
interested in medicine as a career. Women 
tend to be intimidated if they feel less than 
& total commitment to their career choice 
and elect not to follow a natural inclination 
to pursue medical careers. Women also tend 
to be counseled away from careers in med- 
icine by high school counselors, parents, and 
college premedical advisers in many instances. 
Women tend not to be motivated to the 
Same degree as men in such areas as earning 
a large income or being the head of a house- 
hold. In the past, Mrs. Lopate speculates, the 
female egos were consumed with having 
children and running the family, thus lead- 
ing them away from the long periods of 
training and service to the community which 
a career in medicine demands.’ 

Applicants by State of Residence 

New York State contributed the largest 
number of applicants (3,350) to the 1969- 
70 total, constituting 14 percent of the ap- 
plicant pool. This trend parallels the per- 
centage reported for both 1967-68 and 1968- 
69. In contrast, Alaska once again contributed 
thé smallest number of applicants (14), The 
same two states also demonstrate the ex- 
tremes in number of applicants accepted. 
Alaska having 8 successful applicants and 
New York 1,439. 

In 1969-70, only 12 states achieved appli- 
cant acceptance rates of 50 percent or better 
(Table 10), with only 5 states obtaining rates 
of more than 55 percent. Those 5 most suc- 
cessful states were Alaska, 57 percent (8 
accepted applicants); Hawaii, 58 percent 
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(52 acceptees); North Dakota, 62 percent (43 
acceptees); South Carolina, 58 percent (149 
acceptees); and Vermont, 64 percent (32 
acceptees). In 1967-68, 32 states had ac- 
ceptance rates of 50 percent or better; and 
in 1968-69, 22 states had similar rates. States 
having applicant acceptance rates of less than 
40 percent numbered 12 in 1969-70, compared 
with 6 states in 1968-69 and 3 in 1967-68. The 
1969-70 states in this category were Cali- 
fornia, 35 percent; Delaware, 38 percent; 
Florida, 38 percent; Idaho, 35 percent; Mon- 
tana, 32 percent; Nevada, 25 percent; New 
Hampshire, 33 percent; Pennsylvania, 40 per- 
cent; Rhode Island, 38 percent; Utah, 28 per- 
cent; Wyoming, 34 percent, and Puerto Rico, 
37 percent. Of those states, Florida will have 
two new state medical schools opening in 1971 
(Florida State University and the University 
of South Florida), and Nevada will open a 
new institution in the same year (The Uni- 
versity of Nevada). Of the other states with 
less than 40 percent acceptance rates, six 
have no state schools: Wyoming, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Montana, Idaho, and 
Delaware. Although Rhode Island has Brown 
University and New Hampshire has Dart- 
mouth University, both of these schools are 
private and attract students from a national 


applicant pool. 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


First year acceptances of foreign students 
to U.S. medical schools for the 1969-70 aca- 
demic year reached a total of 157, or 1.5 per- 
cent of the total entering class, the highest 
number ever recorded by the AAMC (13 
Canadian entrants are not included in the 
total). The largest contributing geographic 
areas and countries for the past four years 
are summarized in Table 8. Whenever equal 
numbers were reported from two countries, 
both are identified. While foreign first-year 
acceptances recorded for 1966 and 1967 re- 
mained level (136 and 138 respectively), they 
declined sharply in 1968 to 110 and subse- 
quently rose to a new plateau with 157 in 
1969. Since the opening of new medical 
schools did not account for increases in for- 
eign enrollment in the past, it may be rea- 
sonable to assume that the overall expansion 
of class sizes is responsible for the admission 
of more foreign medical students. 

Reveating the trend of previous years, in 
1969-70 the most frequently reported nation- 
alities were from the Americas, with 26 from 
the West Indies, 14 from Cuba, 7 from Cen- 
tral America, and 7 from South America, 
amounting to 54, or 34.4 percent of the 
foreign total. 

Asia followed with 46 students, of whom 
18 were from Nationalist China, 9 from Hong 
Kong, 4 each from the Philippines and Thai- 
land, plus others from Burma, India, Japan, 
Korea, Singapore, and Viet Nam. 

Europe for the second time in 1969 con- 
tributed more students than Africa. Of the 
28 European medical students, 11 were from 
England, 2 each from France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, and the Netherlands, and 
1 each from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Ire- 
land, Poland, Rumania, Spain, and Sweden. 

Although the figures for Africa indicate 
that accepted Nigerian nationals represent 
more than half of other accepted African 
nationals, the total of 8 is still far below 
the 14 enrolled in 1967. Cameroon and Rho- 
desia were represented by 3 students each; 
Ghana, 2; and Ethiopia, Kenya, Kuwait, Togo, 
and Zambia, 1 each. 

Admissions from Middle Eastern nations 
remained at the 1968 level of seven accepted 
students. Iran accounts for three of the 
total, while 1 student each came from Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, and Turkey. 

From this data, it can be concluded that 
although most totals for the various geo- 
graphical areas are somewhat higher than 
those established for previous years, the 
proportions of the major contributors dif- 
fer only in the West Indies and Europe. 
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Summary 

This paper analyzes application activity 
for classes entering U.S. medical schools in 
1969-70. 

The most noteworthy finding that emerged 
upon examination of the data confirms not 
only that the percentage of applicants of- 
fered one or more acceptances continued to 
decline, but also that last year’s percentage 
was the lowest recorded to date. The num- 
ber of first-year places exceeded the total 
for the previous year, but the number of 
applicants and applications submitted rose 
markedly. 

Other data summarized include the sex 
distribution of the applicant pool; MCAT 
score means; statistics by region; medical 
school and state of residence; and enroll- 
ment of foreign nationals. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF ACCEPTED APPLICANTS, NONMATRICULANTS, AND ENROLLED 
IST-YEAR STUDENTS, 1962-63 THROUGH 1969-70 
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TABLE 4,—CLASSIFICATION OF U.S, MEDICAL SCHOOLS BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION AS OF 
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TABLE 3.—MEAN MCAT SCORES OF ACCEPTED, NONACCEPTED, AND TOTAL APPLICANTS 


1960-61 THROUGH 1969-70 
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Texas-San Antonio 
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1 New medical school which accepted its initial first-year class in the fall of 1970. 
2 New medical schools which will accept their initial first-year class in the fall of 1971. 
3 New medical school in planning state for which deans or program directors have been as- 
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TABLE 5,—GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF ENROLLED MEDICAL STUDENTS, 1969-70 TABLE 6.—COMPARATIVE ADMISSIONS DATA FOR MEN AND WOMEN APPLICANTS, 1961-62 
THROUGH 1969-70 
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TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY TO INCREASE FIRST-YEAR MEDICAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1960-61 THROUGH 1969-70 
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TABLE 8.—SUMMARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGINS OF ENROLLED FOREIGN MEDICAL STUDENTS, 1966-67 TO 1969-70 
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Geographical area Country Number Country Country Number Country 
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TABLE 9.—NEW IST-YEAR ENTRANTS AND APPLICATION ACTIVITY OF APPLICANTS TO EACH SCHOOL, 1969-70 
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TABLE 9.—NEW IST-YEAR ENTRANTS AND APPLICATION ACTIVITY OF APPLICANTS TO EACH SCHOOL, 1969-70 —Continued 
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TABLE 10.—ACCEPTANCE DATA ON APPLICANTS TO U.S. MEDICAL SCHOOLS BY STATE OF RESIDENCE, 1969-70 


Applicants receiving 1 or more acceptances 


State of residence 


Delaware... 
District of Colum 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe that 
my amendment is actually a rather 
cheap way of increasing the number of 
doctors in the United States and keeping 
up the very high standards. 

The problem is acute. For example, in 
my own State, 41 percent of the doctors 
licensed to practice in the last 5 years 
were trained abroad. We need doctors, 
no matter where they are trained, and I 
would hope that this amendment, which 
is a small amendment—not a contro- 
versial one nor an expensive one—might 
be accepted by the managers of the bill 
and that it would survive in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Senator give the Senate some compari- 
son figures—I know what they are, but 
I think it would be useful to have them 
in the Recorpv—of American nationals 
studying in foreign medica] schools as 
contrasted with foreign nationals study- 
ing in American medical schools? 

Mr. PELL. We have at this time 3,000 
to 4,000 American citizens attending for- 
eign medical schools, of whom 150 come 
from my State. This bill would help these 
students. 

Mr. JAVITS. What about foreign 
medical students studying in American 
schools? 

Mr. PELL. I do not know the answer. 


Percentage 
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24,465 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we will 
seek to supply the answer for the RECORD. 
My recollection is that a very much larger 
number of Americans are studying 
abroad, simply because of the crowded 
conditions, the very difficult competition 
for places in the U.S. medical schools. 

I introduced a similar measure in the 
90th Congress, and the Senate passed the 
bill, but we lost it in conference. 

I think this is a useful addition to the 
measure, and I hope very much that 
Senator Kennedy might concur in that 
point. 

Mr. PELL. The greatest compliment in 
the world is plagiarism, ahd I did not 
realize that I had unwittingly plagiarized 
my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has not 
plagiarized at all. I had my “shot” at it. 

Mr. PELL. It shows that all sensible 
people think alike, I suppose. 

I hope the amendment will be accepted 
and will survive the hurdle of the con- 
ference. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand the 
amendment, for an individual to be able 
to qualify for the various scholarship or 
other assistance programs, he would have 
to get some certification from a medical 


school that, based upon his academic 
record, he would have been accepted in- 
to a medical school, but because of the 
lack of available space, he was not ad- 
mitted, and therefore attends a foreign 
university. Is my understanding cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

The amendment would provide a re- 
quirement of a letter from the medical 
school to the effect that a student met 
the standards of that school but was 
not admitted for lack of space. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So that we would not 
be opening up these loan and scholar- 
ship funds to young people who may 
want to go to a nondescript medical 
school in a foreign country for frivolous 
reasons or because he was not qualified 
for a school in this country. As I under- 
stand the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, he has provided this 
requirement prior to the time the student 
would be eligible for obtaining the as- 
sistance of the Government. Is my un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr. PELL. That is correct. He would 
have to receive a letter of certification 
from an accredited medical school in the 
United States if he wished to be eligible 
for American aid while at a foreign 
school, This would insure that the 
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student had ability and that a student 
going abroad for a frivolous reason 
would not receive aid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So we try to meet the 
problem of utilizing the features of the 
proposed legislation for frivolous pur- 


poses. 

Second, do I correctly understand that 
after 2 years in which this student at- 
tends a foreign university, he would be 
required to take and pass the national 
boards? 

Mr. PELL. That is correct. It would be 
after 3 years, actually, and he would 
be required to take the examination that 
is called part 1 of the board of national 
examiners; and he would also have to 
register for the coordinated transfer 
service of Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then, if he failed to 
pass the boards, this would, in effect, ter- 
minate future assistance? 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is correct. The 
legislative history should show that. The 
bill also sets it forth. Unless he met both 
of these requirements—the certification 
from the accredited medical school and, 
after 3 years, the passage of the part 
1 examination—he would not be eligi- 
ble to receive any assistance. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I commend the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his amendment. 

I do want to bring up some prob- 
lems that I think will present them- 
selves, and I invite the attention of 
manager of the bill, and the Senator 


from New York to these problems. 
One of the problems I see in this mat- 
ter is the situation I was involved in 
during a discussion with medical stu- 
dents not too long ago at the University 


of Guadalajara, Mexico. The tuition 
there for students from the United States 
is astronomical in relation to the tuition 
of the Mexican nationals. As a matter 
of fact, one of the greatest parts of 
their budget is the fact that approxi- 
mately 1,000 of the students in the med- 
ical facilities there are Americans. 

Another problem is that their wives 
cannot seek employment in Mexico be- 
cause they are there on tourist visas. 

I would suggest to the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that they might seriously consider this 
in relation to extending loan guarantees 
to students in foreign countries. 

Some method could conceivably be 
worked out to resolve this problem; be- 
cause, if in fact we are going to guaran- 
tee these loans—again I commend the 
Senator—obviously, we are going to keep 
these tuitions at a tremendously high 
rate. 

As Senators well know, the other prob- 
lem we face is that even though the stu- 
dent may take his examination on what 
ts considered the part 1 examination, he 
still faces the situation that, as a medi- 
cal student of a very fine qualified medi- 
cal school in North America, he must_do 
a complete residency in Mexico, and he 
must then do a complete residency in the 
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United States, before he can qualify to 
take his examination. 

So I think we face many problems in 
this field. I believe that the involvement 
of Congress in this field, to show its 
ability to extend loan guarantees to the 
students in other countries who are well 
qualified to attend American medical 
schools, opens the door for us in the 
future to face these other problems and 
sit down and come to a conclusion as to 
how we can solve the other problems— 
first, that there is no opportunity for his 
wife to seek employment; second, that he 
must, pursuant to the regulations as they 
presently exist in this country, do a com- 
plete residency in that country and then 
qualify there, and then come to this coun- 
try and do a complete residency, before he 
is qualified to practice medicine. 

So I again commend the Senator from 
Rhode Island, because I think that, in 
fact, this constitutes the first step in solv- 
ing many of the problems that plague 
students who find themselves with a 
strong desire to go to medical school. 

For example, one of the problems that 
the students related to me down there 
was that they were in their late twenties, 
and they said there was hardly a medi- 
cal school in the United States that would 
accept them because of their age. Yet, 
they had a strong and absolute desire to 
became physicians and were well qualified 
to do so. 

I am very glad that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has opened up this door 
and I hope that in the future we may 
open that door further so that we can 
solve more of these problems. 

Mr. PELL. I appreciate the comments 
of the Senator from Kentucky very 
much. I was not aware of the discrimi- 
natory treatment in Mexico, but I am 
aware that in the Universities of Colum- 
bia in Portugal and Bologna in Italy, 
where many of my students go, they are 
treated in an equal way. Since discre- 
tionary power will be left with the Secre- 
tary, perhaps he could utilize regula- 
tions which could lighten some of this 
type of burden put upon our young stu- 
dents, or perhaps we could take an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill in the 
future which would deal with a country 
that engages in these practices. 

Mr. COOK. Believe me, that would 
solve many of their problems. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
hope that we would accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). All time having expired on 
the amendment, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and I ask that 
it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered, and the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp as 
requested. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 83, between lines and 3 and 4 
insert the following new section and renum- 
ber succeeding sections accordingly. 

Sec. 208. Section 6(a) of the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(3) Doctors of medicine and osteopathy 
who agree, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, to en- 
gage in the practice of medicine for a period 
of not less than four years in physician- 
shortage areas of the United States, as de- 
fined by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, shall be relieved from lability 
for training and service under section 4 of 
this Act if they comply with the terms of an 
agreement entered into under this paragraph 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. No person shall be relieved of lia- 
bility for training and service by virtue of 
this paragraph after a declaration of war or 
national emergency made by the Congress 
after the date of enactment of this para- 
graph.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased to note that the com- 
mittee, in reporting the bill, has paid 
particular attention to the problem that 
exists in some areas of the country where 
there is a desperate shortage of physi- 
cians. That is true in many rural com- 
munities, as well as in the ghetto areas 
of the inner cities. 

It will be recalled that when the draft 
bill was before the Senate, I offered an 
amendment providing for the exemption 
of doctors of medicine and osteopathic 
physicians who were willing to make a 
4-year commitment, under regulations 
promulgated by the President of the 
United States, to practice in physician- 
shortage areas to be designated by the 
Secretary of HEW. 

I pointed out that the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, so he obviously will see to it that 
the armed services are adequately pro- 
vided for in trying to strike the balance 
needed between the domestic shortage 
of physicians and the shortage of physi- 
cians in the Armed Forces. 

This matter, of course, is just as 
important, and just as relevant in the 
legislation before us as it was to the 
draft legislation. We know that even 
though the conference committee has 
not reported yet, the committee has 
agreed on all provisions of the draft bill 
with the exception of the Mansfield 
amendment. 

It is also known to me that the con- 
ference committee did not retain the 
pending amendment in that bill. Thus, 
I offer it again. I will not repeat the 
argument that was made earlier. The 


argument, I think is strong. It is a good 
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amendment. The Senate adopted it 
before. I would urge the Senate to adopt 
it and make it a part of this particular 
legislation and take it to conference and 
see if the conferees handling this par- 
ticular bill may have better luck. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the ef- 
forts of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN}, to correct the 
maldistribution of doctors is extremely 
commendable. One of the serious reserva- 
tions I have had about this amendment 
on other occasions is that it might pro- 
vide an opportunity for those interested 
in pursuing a medical profession to avoid 
the draft completely by obtaining a 
medical degree, and then serving in the 
urban or rural areas of the country. I 
am sure that there are other Members of 
this body that would say, that, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, this would be satis- 
factory to them. I do not support that 
concept because I think that as long as we 
have a shooting involvement in South- 
east Asia, all young people should be sub- 
jected to the same kind of risk. That is 
why I have supported the random selec- 
tion system. 

As I understand it—and I wish to be 
corrected by the Senator from Michigan 
if Iam wrong—the Selective Service Act 
that passed the Senate and is now in con- 
ference provides that when a student’s 
number comes up, he no longer is able to 
continue his educational deferment, and 
goes into the Armed Forces. If he goes 
into the Armed Forces and then con- 
tinues his education in medical school, he 
is no longer subject to the draft. I believe 
I am correct on that. However, if his 
number does not come up and he com- 
pletes medical school, he may, at this 
time, be subject to a doctor's draft. This 
means in effect that those who go into 
the medical profession are in double 
jeopardy. I believe that is a correct inter- 
pretation of the Selective Service Act as 
it will operate, if and when it is passed. 

In light of this double jeopardy it 
seems to me that the issue of the fair- 
ness and equity of allowing physicians 
to serve in shortage areas in lieu of the 
draft is well resolved. It eliminates my 
major reservations about the amend- 
ment. 

The sponsor of the amendment men- 
tions doctors of medicine and osteopathy. 
As I understand it, we also draft dentists 
as well. I am not sure what others are 
drafted. Does the Senator have any in- 
formation on that? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill that some 
say this amendment should include den- 
tists. I think a good case could be made 
for expanding it; but, I think, on the 
basis of the information I have, the most 
acute need is for doctors. There are many 
small communities where there is no 
doctor at all to serve the population. In 
other areas the only doctor they have 
may be up in years and the people could 
be left without any medical care at all 
unless they travel 50 or 75 miles. Of 
course, there are large cities where there 
is a desperate shortage in the inner- 
city areas so far as doctors are con- 
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cerned. I certainly would not oppose 
the extension of this plan to dentists. But 
I believe this would be an appropriate 
beginning. I think the justification is 
very clear in the case of doctors to con- 
sider at some point the inclusion of 
dentists. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, there is 
a shortage of dentists in this country at 
this time. Perhaps it is not as severe a 
shortage as in other fields. However, 
there is an unquestionable shortage. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if. the 
manager of the bill wants to include den- 
tists, I would be willing to accept that as 
an amendment. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the amendment modified to 
include dentists as well. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s subcommittee has held hearings on 
this matter, the Senator is very well 
equipped, I think, to make that kind of 
judgment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, al- 
though I really do not have an objection 
to the amendment, and there are many 
features which I think are commendable 
in it, I do realize that it is a matter which 
was taken up on the floor, and that it very 
directly affects the Armed Forces of our 
country. Before moving to action on the 
matter, I think in fairness to the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
that he ought to be notified. I would hope 
that we might have an opportunity to 
get his views on the matter, not that they 
will necessarily prevail. However, since 
he did have very strong views about it, 
I think that his views ought to be 
solicited. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that we set the amendment aside tem- 
porarily and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for a moment before we set 
the amendment aside? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment and hope that it can be 
accepted. The distinguished Senator 
from Michigan is absolutely right. There 
are large ghetto and rural areas that 
are very short of doctors. 

For example, on the south side of 
Chicago, an area that is some 30 square 
miles, we have 2,000 fewer doctor work- 
ing and living there than we had in 1930 
when the population was much smaller. 
And there are towns in Illinois with pop- 
ulations of 7,000 or 8,000 people that for 
years have been trying without success to 
get doctors to practice there. I think the 
amendment is a great step forward. 

Mr. President, I also support the Pell 
amendment and am pleased that it has 
been accepted. 

When I was in Brussels this year, I 
met with many medical students. Some 
told me that they could not afford to 
stay there, but that they also could not 
get into American medical schools be- 
cause of a lack of space even though 
they qualified. 

We need a many-faceted program as 
we expand our medical schools. This 
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amendment would certainly help as a 
stopgap measure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if I 
might point out, it should not be as- 
sumed that, if the amendment is agreed 
to, all graduates of medical schools will 
automatically go into the smaller com- 
munities and ghetto areas and practice 
there for 4 years. They will be free to 
exercise an option. They would be able 
to go in the military service for 2 years. 
Service in the military is good training 
for many young medical graduates. 
Many of them would prefer to do that. 
So there is that check in terms of possi- 
ble abuse. However, beyond that there is 
the fact that this would apply only un- 
der the regulations to be promulgated by 
the President of the United States. There 
is every safeguard that it will not be 
abused. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor might be interested in this amusing, 
but very human and real story which I 
heard in Alviso, Calif., while I was visit- 
ing a newly dedicated neighborhood 
health center. 

I asked them where they got their two 
doctors. They told me they had a very 
understanding judge who had indicted 
two doctors for income tax evasion. The 
judge gave them the choice of going to 
prison or moving into this Mexican- 
American community which desperately 
needed doctors to practice there. This 
was how Alviso got its doctors and solved 
its doctor shortage problem. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is there 
a time limitation on each amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a 30-minute limitation on each amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes remain to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and 8 minutes remain to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN) be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, am I correct in stat- 
ing that when the amendment is again 
made the pending business, the limita- 
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tion of time indicated by the Chair would 
then apply? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
used time would then be available on the 
amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to lay aside 
temporarily the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

On page 61, line 5, strike out “and”, 

On page 61, line 12, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

On page 61, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“(11) establish and operate programs at 
schools of medicine and osteopathy and 
where applicable at other health professions 
schools, providing increased emphasis on, 
and training and research in, the science of 
human nutrition and the application of such 
science to human health. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, first I wish 
to commend the manager of the bill, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for an excellent job, and I partic- 
ularly wish to commend our ranking 
minority member of the full committee, 
the senior Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) for his fine work through the 
years in nutrition education, a field of 
particular interest to me. 

As I have said before, one critical 
aspect of our health crisis is the short- 
age and maldistribution of our health 
personnel. The unavailability of health 
care, particularly in certain geographic 
areas, is critical. Although the Middle 
Atlantic States have 190 physicians per 
100,000 people, the East-South Central 
region has only 95 physicians per 100,000 
people. And more than 130 counties have 
no private physicians at all. 

To compound the problem, the ma- 
jority of the Nation’s medical schools are 
in critical financial condition. Of the Na- 
tion’s 103 medical schools, 61 were so 
financially distressed last year that they 
had to request emergency grants from 
the National Institutes of Health. In 32 
cases, the continued operation and ac- 
ereditation of the schools were even 
threatened. There is no question that 
the subcommittee and full committee 
have done an outstanding job and de- 
serve commendation for bringing forth 
legislation that would significantly im- 
prove our present health manpower sit- 
uation and the financial status of our 
medical schools. However, on examining 
the bill, there seems to have been an 
oversight. Nowhere in either bill is there 
any mention of nutrition education. 

The White House Conference on Food, 
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Nutrition and Health had found the 
teaching of nutrition in medical schools 
to be most inadequate. In some schools 
it is almost nonexistent. Only a few 
schools have a separate division or de- 
partment of nutrition, and there is gen- 
erally little correlation between medical 
disciplines and nutrition when it is taught 
in our medical schools. Many medical 
students only learn about malnutrition 
when they take electives involving health 
problems in other countries. Confirming 
the White House Conference’s finding, 
many medical schools have readily ac- 
knowledged the overriding need for the 
improvement of nutrition teaching in 
America. 

Therefore, at this time I would like 
to offer an amendment to S. 934, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendment of 1971, to enable med- 
ical schools to develop curricula, to es- 
tablish and operate training programs to 
deal with the science and application of 
human nutrition. This amendment would 
stimulate an expansion of nutrition ed- 
ucation opportunities, give the positive 
role of good nutrition in the well-being of 
individuals of all ages its deserved em- 
phasis, include nutrition science as an in- 
tegral part of all health education pro- 
grams, recognizing that nutritional care 
should be an integral part of total medi- 
cal services. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized, 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I want to 
go on record in support of the Percy 
amendment to S. 934. In addition, I want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois for this very important piece 
of legislation in nutrition education. 
Much congressional energy has been lent 
toward eliminating hunger and poor nu- 
trition in America. But, unfortunately, 
little emphasis has been placed on nutri- 
tion education which I feel is an essential 
force in the fight against hunger and 
poor nutrition in this country. For many 
years now, we have known the crucial 
role which nutrition plays in proper 
physical development and good health. 
However, there has been a gross lack of 
training in basic nutrition to physicians, 
dentists, and other health personnel 
within the educational curriculum. 

Medical schools across the country 
have acknowledged for some time the 
need for nutrition education and have 
criticized the absence of such training 
in the medical field, but these same 
schools have never really incorporated 
the teaching of nutrition as a meaning- 
ful component of their curriculum. 
America is known to be progressive in 
the field of medical science. However, 
we are backward in our training of med- 
ical professionals when one considers this 
lack within the school curriculums. 

Without the Percy amendment, S. 934 
cannot be truly considered a complete 
bill in the education assistance to health 
professionals, due to the fact that nutri- 
tion is an integral part of the total med- 
ical system. 
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I soma end the Senator for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague who, together with the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) and 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), served with me on the 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs. 

We all recall the testimony given by 
Margaret Mead before the committee 
when she revealed that we have regressed 
in one area of knowledge while progress- 
ing in most other areas of knowledge. Be- 
fore World War II the people of this 
country knew more about nutrition and 
were more conscious of nutrition than 
they are today. We are uninformed and 
unconcerned today compared with the 
1940's when we made a conscious effort 
to seek out food of the highest nutri- 
tional quality. We need a renewed em- 
phasis on nutrition education so that 
Americans will not have to suffer malnu- 
trition from a lack of knowledge about 
nutrition. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator whatever time he may require. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall only need 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment is accepted because it rep- 
resents the fruit of what we learned in 
the Special Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs. 

Preventive medicine is one of the most 
sought after and desirable programs we 
have in health care It is absolutely 
amazing to me, as it is to all who are 
knowledgeable in the field, how little the 
concept of diet enters into the gaining of 
health, the keeping of health, and the re- 
gaining of health. For all of those rea- 
sons, and also for reasons directly related 
to poverty, because malnutrition comes 
from ignorance as well as absence of 
medical assistance in respect to nutri- 
tion, I hope the Chairman will see fit to 
join with us in the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
this is a commendable addition to the 
legislation. 

Under special project grants in the 
legislation we mention approximately 10 
different areas where grants to improve 
education may be made. 

Certainly this amendment is consistent 
with those aims and I welcome this addi- 
tion to the legislation. I hope it will be 
included in the legislation. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. all time 
having been yielded back the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
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Senator from Michigan is not ready to 
proceed I send an amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

At the end of title I of the bill, add the 
following new section: 

ADVANCE PUNDING OF PROGRAMS 

Src. 211. Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is further amended by adding 
after section 799 the following new section 
and renumbering section 799A as 799B. 

“ADVANCE OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 

“Sec, 799A. To the end of affording ade- 
quate notice of available Federal financial 
assistance under sections 306 and 309 of title 
III, title VII and this title, the Secretary 
may award, after January 1 of any fiscal year, 
grants, loans, or other payments under sec- 
tions 306 and 309 of title III, title VII or this 
title, for the first quarter of the next fiscal 
year, in amounts that shall not exceed 
amounts awarded for the fiscal year in which 
such award is made. Amounts so awarded 
shall be charged to the appropriation for 
that purpose for the fiscal year for which 
made.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the 
past several years the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has re- 
quested as part of its annual appropri- 
ation request the authority for advanced 
funding for student assistance programs 
under the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, the Nurse Training 
Act, the Allied Health Professions Per- 
sonnel Training Act, and the authorities 
for public health training under sections 
306 and 309 of the Public Health Service 
Act, This advanced funding authority is 
necessary, because schools must know by 
April or May the funds that will be 
available for student assistance in Sep- 
tember, As we all know, the appropri- 
ations are frequently not made available 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare until after September. Con- 
sequently, there is an urgent need to 
make funds available to the health man- 
power schools for student assistance 
early in the calendar year. 

S. 1183, that I introduced on behalf of 
the administration to extend the author- 
ities for the training of health manpower, 
included a provision in section 17 that 
authorized advanced obligational au- 
thority for grants, loans, and other pay- 
ments for health manpower training 
under titles 3, 7, and 8 of the Public 
Health Service Act. The amendment I 
propose today would make permanent 
the authority for the advanced funding 
of student assistance for the training 
of health manpower. The legislation is 
identical to the proposal to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under S. 1183. 

The amendment has the support of 
the American Public Health Association, 
the Association of Schools of Public 
Health, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the American Nurs- 
ing Association, the American Den- 
tal Association, and the Association of 
American Dental Schools. One of the 
disciplines to be affected by this amend- 
ment is the schools of public health. I 
ask unanimous consent that a docu- 
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ment entitled “Information on Graduate 
Schools of Public Health in U.S. Univer- 
sities,” describing the important role 
played by these schools in the field of 
health manpower, be inserted in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INFORMATION ON GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF PUB- 
Lic HEALTH IN U.S. UNIVERSITIES 


One of the least publicized yet most im- 
portant elements In the health structure of 
this country is comprehensive graduate pub- 
lic health education, which is conducted ex- 
clusively in the 17 schools of public health 
in 14 States and Puerto Rico.* 


FEDERAL DEPENDENCE—AS ON MILITARY 
ACADEMIES 


The graduate schools of public health are 
unique in higher education both as to mis- 
sion and to makeup. The Nation’s depend- 
ence upon them is complete. They consti- 
tute the only source of comprehensively 
trained professional personnel for key lead- 
ership in public and voluntary health 
agencies at all levels: for cities, counties, 
States, territories, and numerous Federal 
agencies. Without these university schools, 
the Federal Government would have to 
create and maintain a National Academy of 
Public Health equivalent to the military 
establishments at West Point, Annapolis and 
Colorado Springs. 


MULTIDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 


Public health evolved from the early com- 
bination of medical science and engineering 
for the control of environmental hazards to 
man's health. It has grown to embrace var- 
ious facets of the biological, physical and so- 
cial sciences as community aspects of health 
problems have become more complex and 
demanding. 

Public health now depends upon the skills 
and knowledge of members of several pro- 
fessions. The role of the graduate schools of 
public health of today is to prepare indi- 
viduals who will be concerned with health 
problems which lie outside the scope of any 
single discipline. 

Only in the graduate schools of public 
health is it possible to find the faculties, the 
students, and the special curricula represent- 
ative of the several disciplines and sciences 
relevant to the solution of today’s health 
problems. Not only are physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other basically trained health 
professionals involved, but also engineers, 
economists, statisticians, administrators, 
lawyers, urban planners and other experts 
representing the natural and social sciences. 


A NEW KIND OF EXPERT 


As sources of comprehensively trained pub- 
lic health manpower, the graduate schools of 
public health are indispensable to the Na- 
tion, but they also have another attribute to 
importance. They provide the best mecha- 
nism for development of the brainpower now 
urgently needed in devising and applying ef- 
fective techniques for the mass prevention 
of disease and the provision of medical care 
for the population as a whole. The planning 
of satisfactory health services is difficult and 
changing circumstances calls for a new kind 
of expert—an expert who can adapt well- 
established principles to local situations and, 


1 Located at: Private universities: Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Loma Linda, 
Pittsburgh, Tulane, and Yale. 

Public universities: California (Berke- 
ley), California (Los Angeles), Hawali, Il- 
linois (to be opened in 1971-72), Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, Texas, and Washington. 
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equally important, an expert who has the 
spark of innovation—the capacity to find 
solutions to problems never before encoun- 
tered. Such individuals are most likely to 
emerge from among the highly motivated, 
bright young physicians (and advanced de- 
gree holders from other professions) who 
elect careers in public health and who obtain 
the comprehensive preparation provided by 
the graduate schools of public health. 


FINANCING TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Federal sharing in the cost of comprehen- 
sive public health training in university 
graduate schools of public health is essen- 
tial because of their national character and 
function. Students in the 17 schools in 14 
states are predominantly from out-of-State, 
the majority of them sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government. Only 25% of the grad- 
uates work in the States where they attended 
the school of public health. To the extent 
that the schools (or parent universities or 
supporting States) bear the cost of train- 
ing Federally sponsored students, such in- 
stitutions are subsidizing training for Fed- 
eral service. Nearly all of the graduates en- 
ter public service. 


HILL-RHODES FORMULA GRANTS 


Congress In 1958 recognized the national 
contribution of the graduate schools of pub- 
lic health and the Federal responsibility to 
them. The Hill-Rhodes Act was sponsored 
in the House by Congressman George M. 
Rhodes (D., Pa.) and co-sponsored in the 
Senate by Senators Lister Hill (D., Ala.), 
John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.), Pat McNamara 
(D., Mich.), Irving Ives (R., N.Y.), and John 
Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.). It passed both 
legislative branches unanimously and was 
signed into law by President Eisenhower. 

The Hill-Rhodes program, which has been 
continued with bi-partisan congressional 
support, provides formula grants “for com- 
prehensive professional training in accred- 
ited schools of public health”. .. giving 
“primary consideration to the number of 
Federally sponsored students attending each 
school in the allocation of the funds.” 

Under the formula, one-third of each 
annual appropriation is allocated equally 
among the schools; two-thirds is allocated 
in proportion to the number of Federally 
sponsored students in the respective schools. 


UNRESTRICTED FUNDS FOR TEACHING 


Hill-Rhodes funds have met less than one- 
sixth of the schools’ total costs for teaching 
and basic operations. 

Hill-Rhodes grants have not kept pace 
with increases in teaching costs and in stu- 
dent enrollment, including the enrollment 
of Federally sponsored students. 

Nevertheless, this unrestricted Federal 
money for teaching purposes has been of 
tremendous assistance in: 

(a) Supplementing other funds for Fac- 
ulty salaries. 

(b) Providing seed money for new de- 
velopments in the teaching program, 

(c) Filling gaps appearing unexpectedly 
in the teaching budget. 

(d) Fully supporting some teaching activ- 
ities, otherwise impossible to conduct. 


RETURNS FROM FEDERAL INVESTMENT 


During the 11 years from 1958 to 1969, 
some $24 million in Hill-Rhodes funds were 
allocated to the schools of public health. 

Currently, grants range from $644,900 
to one school down to $112,000 for the 
lowest in enrollment of Federally sponsored 
students. 

Average grant for the 15 schools this year 
is $281,812. 

The returns from this investment are re- 
markable in terms of gains during the 11- 
year post Hill-Rhodes period compared to the 
previous decade. These include: 
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An 82% increase in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled (19,860 compared with 10,805). 

A 59% increase In the number of graduate 
degrees awarded (10,250 compared with 
6,454). 

525 new faculty positions made possible by 
formula funds—an increase of 50% while 
total faculty positions increased from 721 to 
1,777 over the 1958-69 period. 

A 300% increase in Federally sponsored 
students; presently 2,115 or about two-thirds 
of total enrollment in the 17 schools, 

Addition of hundreds of courses in flelds 
not adequately represented in several of the 
schools—notably in medical care administra- 
tion, environmental health and population 
problems. 

An increase from 11 to 17 in the number 
of schools of public health accredited to pro- 
vide comprehensive graduate training. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINEESHIPS FOR STUDENTS 


The impressive increases in enrollment in 
schools of public health in recent years are 
due, not only to Federal funds for physical 
facilities and project and formula grants for 
teaching, but also to the availability of Pub- 
lic Health Traineeships providing tuition and 
living stipends to physicians and other grad- 
uate students in public health. Despite young 
physicians’ growing interest in the commu- 
nity ts of medicine, there is strong 
evidence that relatively few would take 
graduate training for public health careers, 
if traineeships were not available. 

Only 25% of 1,800 students currently hold- 
ing traineeships would have enrolled without 
such financial assistance, according to a re- 
cent survey. An overwhelming proportion— 
97%—are preparing for public service, rather 
than the more remunerative practice of 
medicine. 

The typical student, requiring a trainee- 
ship as for graduate public health education, 
is already heavily in debt for college and 
medical education, has a dependent family 
and foresees the relatively modest salaries in 
public and private health agencies. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE 

Just as the Federal government depends 
exclusively upon the schools of public health 
for comprehensively trained health man- 
power, so do the schools depend upon the 
Federal government for a vital portion of 
the cost of such training of personnel for 
public service. Cessation of such support 
would force the schools to drop substantial 
numbers of Faculty members and courses, to 
curtail enrollment and to abandon plans for 
expansion and improvement of teaching pro- 
grams. Results would be fatal to at least 
one school, the dean of which has stated: 

“If (Hill-Rhodes) funds ceased during one 
month, the school would have to close down 
the following month.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has any thought been 
given to better utilization of the medics 
in the Army who have been released 
after doing a tremendous job? They 
have been doing a marvelous job, and all 
they would need is some training in our 
hospitals to be of great assistance to our 
doctors. Has any thought been given to 
that? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have expressly dealt 
with that in the bill. There is provision 
for institutional support to schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry to 
deal exactly with that subject. In addi- 
tion, in another bill going through the 
legislative mill, we are doing our utmost 
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to develop a pilot plant operation to 
encourage schools to consider the estab- 
lishment of assistant doctors for a given 
specialty. That especially refers to med- 
ical corpsmen, because we believe today 
that such a man has the choice of being 
either a doctor or an orderly, and that 
does not lend dignity to an individual. 
We are trying to develop a system which 
would slot him into a position with more 
dignity as a result of the training he re- 
ceived in the Armed Forces—not merely 
as an orderly or as a doctor. We believe 
there is a potential in the 30,000 who are 
annually discharged from all our Armed 
Forces with training and experience in 
providing health care. 

So I can assure the Senator that the 
Senator from Massachusetts and I, and 
all of our committee, are really deeply 
interested in that subject and are put- 
ting it into legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy to hear 
that. 

Mr. JAVITS. It will require a change 
in the licensure requirements in various 
States, again with the idea of seeing 
where we can slot these particular men 
into. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am very happy to 
hear that, because it has been estab- 
lished that these young men are well 
trained and are doing a magnificent job 
in the field, taking care of their com- 
rades, and it would be a waste to have 
that training go to no use, unless we can 
have an avenue of pursuit by making 
it gainful. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to draw the 
Senator’s attention to page 19 of the 
report on the bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the paragraph headed “Physician 
Assistants Capitation.” 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHYSICIAN ASSISTANTS CAPITATION 

The bill provides funds to schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry for the 
training by those schools of physician’s as- 
sistants, dentist’s assistants, or other health 
professions assistants so that the training of 
such assistants could be provided in the 
same educational milieu in which physicians 
and dentists receive their education. A school 
would be entitled to receive $1,350 for each 
full-time student (or the equivalent 
thereof) who is enrolled in a program offered 
by a school of medicine, osteopathy, or 
dentistry to train such assistants. 

Since the Committee recognizes these pro- 
grams are still in the developmental stage, 
no attempt was made to define legislatively 
the scope of duties of a physicians’ or 
dentists’ assistant nor the duration of his 
training. Their intention is to cover both 
the short term training (one year or less) 
such as in the Medex program at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the longer term 
(two year) such as at Duke or the four year 
program, such as at Alderson Broaddus. The 
Committee notes with interest and approval 
the definition of physicians’ assistants 
divided into three categories in the report 
of the Board on Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences. These are the Type A 
Assistant, distinguished by his ability to 
integrate and interpret findings on the basis 
of general medical knowledge and to exer- 
cise a degree of independent Judgment, the 
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Type B Assistant, highly specialized in one 
clinical procedure, and the Type C Assistant, 
who is generally proficient in medical pro- 
cedures but without the ability to use inde- 
pendent judgment to the degree of the 
Type A Assistant. Over 50 programs are being 
developed throughout the nation producing 
support personnel in these three categories. 
The costs vary depending on the degree of 
training, and the previous experience of the 
student, but in general, costs are in the 
Tange of the training of other health 
professionals. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
comment on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York, there is a most in- 
teresting program at the State Univer- 
sity of Washington. It is one of the first 
universities that has developed such a 
program. It was done at the instigation 
of the medical society. The medical 
society should be commended for this— 
we have frequently enough criticized 
medical societies. The university has de- 
veloped an extremely imaginative pro- 
gram. One hundred and sixty men have 
received training. At one point there were 
3,000 applications for 65 positions, which 
indicates the interest of many corpsmen 
in wanting to continue in the field of 
medicine. It has been a small program, 
but it has been very imaginative in 
matching the particular backgrounds of 
medical corpsmen to their training. For 
example, if a corpsman was needed in a 
city hospital, they would take one who 
had actually been involved in a combat 
situation. If they were looking for one 
to go into a rural area, they might take 
a corpsman who had been stationed at a 
remote radar installation. I have had an 
opportunity to talk with corpsmen, and 
they are extremely interested in this pro- 
gram. 

We should have similar programs for 
dental assistants. We are losing the serv- 
ices of 1,000 a year of these men who had 
been trained in the armed services. 

Mr. PASTORE. And this bill provides 
for it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We have a number of 
relevant provisions as indicated by the 
Senator from New York. I think many 
things will have to be done in addition 
to these grants. There will have to be 
licensing changes, and we will need the 
cooperation of the medical society much 
more than we have had it. This bill 
makes an important start. I think the 
Senator’s point is very well taken. 

Mr. PASTORE. I read an interesting 
story not long ago which had to do with 
such a program in the State of Washing- 
ton. The general practitioner was almost 
on the verge of a state of collapse and a 
nervous breakdown from exhaustion. He 
was so busy that he could not cope with 
it. He was on the verge of giving up his 
practice. Another doctor recommended a 
medic, and as a result that first doctor 
can now take a little vacation and it has 
made him happy and it is serving the 
people. 

I think we ought to use these men 
where we can. I know there has been a 
great inhibition on the part of States in 
granting licenses, and I think that should 
be cured, too. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
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respect to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York, it is useful leg- 
islation and has been endorsed by the 
administration. It has been supported by 
many organizations in the medical field, 
and was included in the Allied Health 
Professions Act. I think it is a welcome 
addition and I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. I commend the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, earlier 
we laid temporarily aside the amend- 
ment which I had called up, in order to 
give the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, an opportunity to come to 
the floor. 

Now I ask that the amendment be 
called up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan and 
8 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), 
the majority whip, 1 minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION — UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, with 
respect to the AEC authorization bill, 
which will be considered on next Tues- 
day, that time on each of the four 
amendments which are to be offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) to be limited to 1 hour, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the mover of the amendment (Mr. 
GraveL) and the manager of the bill 
(Mr. PASTORE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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ORDER THAT IT BE IN ORDER TO 
ORDER THE YEAS AND NAYS ON 
H.R. 9417 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
order the yeas and nays at any time on 
H.R. 9417, the Department of Interior 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 934) to amend 
title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act to expand and improve our Nation’s 
resources for the training of physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, pharmacists, po- 
diatrists, veterinarians, and professional 
public health personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. 
much time remains? 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time re- 
mains, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan, 8 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And how much time 
on the bill, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill, 29 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts and 48 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 of the 5 minutes I have remaining to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad, from the 
time remaining on the bill, to yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, let me say this to the 
Senate: I think this is a very dangerous 
matter we are taking up here. It involves 
a legal situation, and I did not know 
anything about this amendment, frankly, 
until a few minutes ago, when I was 
called out of a committee meeting. I ap- 
preciate the time now given me, but I 
have had no time for preparation. 

This amendment would exempt from 
the draft a doctor who was otherwise 
going to be drafted for military service 
upon his serving 4 years in a physician- 
needy area. That is a very laudable pur- 
pose, but—and I ask the attention of 
the Senate, and request quiet of those 
who are not Senators—here is what is 
involved: 

Doctors and dentists are the only pro- 
fessional groups that are drafted as such. 
Everyone else takes his chances in the 
general draft, but they are drafted be- 
cause of their skills and their professions. 
Such a draft has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the face of very sharp challenge. That 
is for military service, and that is the 
only basis for it, under our law, that has 
been determined so far. 


President, how 
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Now this amendment would turn 
around and say “No, we are not drafting 
you for military service; that is not true. 
We are putting you under the gun of the 
draft, though, to get you to serve over 
yonder in some place that is not of your 
choice.” 

It seems to me, to be fully fair about 
it to the doctors and fair to everyone else, 
that we just have a bill brought in here 
providing that we draft doctors, not for 
military service—because that is not 
what is sought here—but to serve in 
areas that do not have enough doctors 
to serve the people. 

I do not believe that will get very many 
votes. It would probably get mine, but I 
do not believe that it would get anything 
like a majority of the votes of this body, 
until there has been a survey of what the 
facts are, how many doctors are needed, 
and so forth. 

Now we are coming in here with some- 
thing that is a military draft in disguise. 
We jerk the doctor up as a member of 
the only group that could be called. 
Called for what? For service in the mili- 
tary. That is the only handle we have on 
him. Then, after using that device, we 
would turn around and say, “Well, if you 
do not want to serve in the military, go 
serve in Community X, and that will be 
in lieu of the military.” 

I say we are violating a basic prin- 
ciple here. Furthermore, we are just 
throwing out of all manageability the 
program for the calling of doctors for 
military service. Many of these men— 
I do not know how many—they get into 
the medical schools on a special basis, 
and there are certain Federal funds that 
go toward their education. It is all mixed 
up in there. 

Moreover, how would the draft boards 
know, if they need a thousand doctors, 
how many to call, and how would they 
know where they were with reference 
to any of these matters, how many they 
were going to get and how many were 
going to qualify to be exempt? Perhaps 
the facts would be such that they could 
all qualify to be excused. No one knows. 
As far as I know, there have been no 
hearings here, and there has been no 
determination of it. This is a matter of 
principle that violates the rights of these 
doctors, just brought up here on the 
floor of the Senate as a floor amendment. 
Nobody knows what it would mean to 
them, nor what it would mean to the 
military. I suppose we are going to pass 
it anyway, because it is popular, and 
there are many communities that do 
need additional doctors. I will go as far 
as anyone in trying to meet that need, 
but this is basically wrong. 

The President has a right to grant de- 
ferments, as far as that is concerned, on 
a skill and professional basis, and I do 
not know what he might do with refer- 
ence to deferring some of the doctors on 
that basis, but that would be a more rea- 
sonable and more scientific and practical 
way of getting at it. I just do not know 
whether that would work, because this 
has not been worked out. It has not been 
studied. 
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I warn the Senate against tampering 
with the idea that we are going to call 
men for military service, and then say 
to them, “We do not mean it after all; 
it is not military doctors we are after. 
We just want to get our hooks on you, 
and then, if you will go into something 
else we want you to do, we will excuse you 
from the military.” 

I think that is just downright false, 
in dealing with a man, to act as though 
you want him for the military and then 
give him some kind of an alternative not 
connected with the military. I hope the 
amendment will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and that the good faith authors 
of it will start in a more proper way to 
meet this problem. I hope they will not 
try to draft men for the military and 
then put them to something else. 

Our committee will work with them as 
to our part of the problem, and others 
can work with them as to the other parts 
of the problem, and we will see how we 
can get some doctors for these areas that 
need them; but I am really very much 
concerned about this matter of people 
being drafted for military service and 
then turned into something else. I hope 
there will be a good, sound, second 
thought, Mr. President, and that the 
Senate will reject the idea that we are 
going to have something good and easy 
for everyone, which is not going to solve 
the problem. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, I yield 
myself my remaining 2 minutes. 

This amendment refiects a very deep 
concern about the dire shortage that we 
have in the small rural communities and 
the ghettos of the inner cities of doc- 
tors and dentists, as the amendment will 
be modified. 

As much as I respect the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I disagree with his view of this 
amendment. It does not automatically 
relieve doctors of military obligation. 
There still would be the requirement of 
2 years’ service in the military, and many 
medical graduates would opt for that 
choice. They would go into the military 
and take 2 years perhaps because the 
training in the military in many cases 
is valuable to a young doctor. But this 
would also give them the option, if they 
want to take it, of making a 4-year—not 
a 2-year—commitment to serve in a doc- 
tor shortage area designated by the Sec- 
7 of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are, 

I think the national interest is being 
served here and that an appropriate bal- 
ance between the requirements at the 
domestic level will be balanced against 
the requirements of the military, because, 
as I have pointed out, this amendment 
will operate under regulations to be 
promulgated by the President of the 
United States. 


So this is not going to be abused. It is 
& good policy, and I think the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. President, since the yeas and nays 
have not been ordered and I have the 
opportunity to modify this amendment, 
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I want to modify it to include the 
amendment suggested by the manager 
of the bill, to make it apply to dentists 
as well as doctors of medicine and osteop- 
athy. I send the modification to the 
desk. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield, if I have time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
know—if he does not know, I am putting 
it in the form of a question—that the 
Selective Service law provides that every 
person inducted shall be given proper 
and adequate medical care? Under the 
Senator’s amendment, that turns them 
loose. How is every man in the service 
going to be guaranteed that he will be 
given medical care, without having doc- 
tors to do it? That is why doctors are 
drafted. That is why the Supreme Court 
said they were subject to draft, as a 
group. 

Now we are going to draft them and 
turn them loose for something else. How 
are we going to get any doctors to serve 
if they all happen to wish to serve in 
some other way? That is literally cutting 
the heart out of the guarantee to a man 
that he will be given proper medical care. 

The Senator is flirting with a danger- 
ous situation, and if his amendment is 
adopted and it is taken advantage of, 
there will be no way in the world to carry 
out the mandate of this law. 

I think the Senator had better go the 
other route. I respectfully suggest that 
he go the other route on this problem. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, may the 
ruling on the modification of my amend- 
ment be made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, reads as 
follows: 

On page 83, between lines 3 and 4 insert 
the following new section and renumber 
succeeding sections accordingly. 

Sec. 208. Section 6(a) of the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(3) Doctors of medicine and osteopathy 
and dentists who agree, in accordance with 
such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, to engage in the practice of medicine 
or dentistry for a period of not less than four 
years in physician-shortage or dentist- 
shortage areas of the United States, as defined 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall be relieved from liability for 
training and service under section 4 of this 
Act if they comply with the terms of an 
agreement entered into under this paragraph 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. No person shall be relieved of Habil- 
ity for training and service by virtue of this 
paragraph after a declaration of war or 
national emergency made by the Congress 
after the date of enactment of this para- 
graph.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, what 
is the time situation on the amendment? 
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How much time do I have remaining on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has 1 minute on the 
amendment. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has 8 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

The time remaining on the bill is 48 
minutes for the Senator from Colorado 
and 21 minutes for the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield me 
2 minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the Senator from 
Michigan would like more time, I can 
give him some of my time on the bill. 

Mr. President, because of conflicting 
committee meetings and other meetings, 
I have not had the opportunity to com- 
ment on the bill itself. Since I was given 
some of the time on the bill, as the rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee, I think 
I should speak briefly on Senator GRIF- 
FIN’s amendment. 

I do not know of anyone for whom I 
have higher respect. He has courage and 
brains and imagination. But I must con- 
fess that I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. 

I think it is extremely difficult at this 
point for us to take a position, in a health 
manpower bill, to say that we are going 
to provide a method of exemption from 
the draft for doctors and dentists, when 
we have already decided that we are not 
going to give occupational deferments to 
policemen, firemen, Peace Corps mem- 
bers, VISTA members and other groups 
which are performing services of great 
value to the public. To single out at this 
point just one or two of them, without 
doing anything in the way of hearings as 
to what effect this might create, and 
without having hearings as to why these 
occupations should be selected as op- 
posed to other very important and neces- 
sary occupations, is, I think, a mistake. 

So I shared the opposition expressed 
by the Senator from Mississippi, and I 
hope that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
we are all impressed by the arguments 
of both distinguished Senators, and I 
should like to make this suggestion. 

I will support the amendment which 
Senator GRIFFIN has offered. I supported 
it before. But I should like to assure 
Senator Stennis that as one Senator— 
I will be a conferee—I take his views 
extremely seriously. I believe that it is 
possible to give the President the neces- 
sary authority to see that this matter 
is not abused. I assure the Senator that 
even if the amendment is adopted, I will 
do my utmost to work it out in confer- 
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ence, to try to work out a practical so- 
lution which will result in vesting the 
fundamental authority in the President, 
so that our armed services will not be 
prejudiced, and that if they are, they 
will have the priority; but if they are 
not prejudiced, that this plan then may 
have a chance to show whether it has 
any usefulness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


yields time? 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, if I have any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan. All those in favor will signify by 
saying “Aye.” All those opposed will 
signify by saying “No.” 

The ayes appear to have it. The ayes 
have it and the amendment is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be charged equally 
against both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for third read- 
ing, Mr. President. 

HEALTH MANPOWER PROGRAMS WILL BRING 
TRAINED PEOPLE INTO MEDICAL SERVICE 
Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 

bill before the Senate is one step of 

many that need to be taken if this Na- 
tion is to face its responsibility to create 

a condition of health that matches its 

wealth. 

As a cosponsor of S. 934, and as a fer- 
vent. supporter of all it seeks to do, it is 
my duty and privilege to urge my Senate 
colleagues to cast an “aye” vote for 
this measure. 

The underlying reasons for this legis- 
lation, as I see it, are to bring more peo- 
ple into the medical and allied health 
professions, and to accelerate the teach- 
ing process so that more professionals 
can get into practice earlier than is now 
the case. Such programs as the shorten- 
ing of curricula and reducing the period 
of time required for internships and resi- 
dencies. should help accomplish this ac- 
celeration as well as allowing more stu- 
dents to use the same educational fa- 
cilities. 

As the able floor manager of S. 934 
(Senator KENNEDY) has explained, the 
bill authorizes grants of $200 million in 
the first year for the construction of 
health teaching, research and library fa- 
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cilities, as well as loan guarantees and 
interest subsidy. Student loans of $60 
million in the first year are provided for 
most of the health professions, and there 
are provisions for deferral of loan repay- 
ment. There is also forgiveness of loans 
for those who practice primary care in 
medically underserved areas. . Institu- 
tional support for medical, dental, osteo- 
pathic and other schools is provided on 
a capitation basis in the total amount of 
$426 million the first year. Such support 
is keyed to innovations such as curricu- 
lum improvement, development of train- 
ing methods to facilitate team health 
care delivery, and the training of new 
types of health personnel such as phy- 
sician assistants. Special project grants 
of $150 million the first year are also au- 
thorized, again for the purpose of pro- 
viding incentives for innovation in the 
health care field. 

The training of physician assistants 
and nurse practitioners has deep signif- 
icance for rural areas such as are prev- 
alent in our State of West Virginia. It 
is my belief that these personnel, if 
turned out in significant numbers, will 
have a favorable impact on the existing 
health personnel shortage. Another pro- 
vision authorizes scholarship grants of 
up to $5,000 per student per year for those 
who agree to practice in a physican 
shortage area. 

The health personnel shortage is the 
factor behind two of my three amend- 
ments to S. 934 that were accepted by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and incorporated into the bill. 

The first of these, section 208, estab- 
lishes a National Health Manpower 
Clearinghouse. There is not now in exist- 
ence any central facility which provides 
an information exchange between com- 
munities and groups which need health 
professionals and professionals seeking 
employment in shortage areas. My 
amendment requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish such a facility. 

My second amendment will, if imple- 
mented by the Secretary, plug a shame- 
ful gap in the delivery of health care, 
particularly to rural areas. According 
to the American Medical Association 
there are 134 counties in the country 
which do not have a single resident phy- 
sician. There is reason to believe that this 
estimate is low. Section 210 requires the 
Secretary of HEW to use his best efforts 
to place Public Heath Service doctors in 
counties without them. The Secretary is 
to fully act on this essential project 
within 1 year and is to report to Congress 
within that same period, concerning im- 
plementation of this provision. 

It is contemplated that only a shortage 
of PHS doctors, resulting from the es- 
sential nature of their work on ongoing 
projects within the Service, would in any 
degree relieve the Secretary from his re- 
sponsibility to give these needy counties 
their only doctor. Further, the fact that 
currently employed PHS doctors are 
working on essential projects should not 
deter the Secretary from hiring new phy- 
sicians in order to comply with this sec- 
tion. 
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My third amendment, bill section 209, 
should save the Federal Government and 
the taxpayers a substantial amount of 
money. It would require the Comptrol- 
ler General to make a study of construc- 
tion costs for federally supported health 
facilities. It has been brought to my at- 
tention that, were innovative techniques 
and new materials used in such construc- 
tion, and if certain unnecessarily strin- 
gent Federal standards were waived or 
eliminated, construction costs might in 
many cases be reduced by as much as 50 
percent. 

Mr. President, S. 934, if enacted, will 
be of enormous benefit to the Nation's 
health, and well worth every cent we pro- 
vide to support the bill’s programs, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 86, line 17, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 211. Section 4(4)(B) of the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, P.L. 
86-382, 5 U.S.C., sec. 8903, is amended by 
striking out ’, and which plans are offered 
by organizations which have successfully 
operated similar plans before approval by the 
Commission of the plan in which employees 
may enroll’ ”. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I hope 
that the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the manager of the bill, will accept this 
amendment. 

Section 4 of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act describes four basic 
types of health benefit plans for which 
the Civil Service Commission may con- 
tract to provide medical coverage for 
Federal employees: First, services benefit 
plans; second, indemnity benefit plans; 
third, employee organization plans; and 
fourth, comprehensive medical plans. 
Two types of “comprehensive medical 
plans” are authorized—group practice 
prepayment plans and individual prac- 
tice prepayment plans. 

The difference between the two is, of 
course, whether it is a closed panel or an 
open panel. 

With respect to individual practice 
prepayment plans, the act limits the or- 
ganizations which may contract with the 
Civil Service Commission to those which 
have “successfully operated similar 
plans.” This “successful experience” re- 
quirement applies only to individual 
practice prepayment plans. It does not 
apply to group practice prepayment 
plans. 

The Civil Service Commission has con- 
strued the “successful experience” re- 
quirement to require 1 year of prior ex- 
perience with a plan where first, individ- 
ual physicians agree to accept payments 
on a prepaid basis as full payment for 
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covered services, and second, the individ- 
ual physicians bear the risk in the event 
that the costs of providing covered medi- 
cal services exceed the prepayments. 
Thus, organizations with experience 
operating plans underwritten by insur- 
ance companies have been ruled in- 
eligible by the Commission on the ground 
that this second criterion was not met. 

To my knowledge, only the Govern- 
ment requires that the participating phy- 
sicians themselves bear the risk that 
costs of medical services covered by an 
individual practice prepayment plan may 
exceed prepayments. For that reason, 
most non-Government individual prac- 
tice prepayment-type plans are under- 
written by insurance companies, so that 
the individual physicians do not bear this 
risk. The result is that few organizations 
are able to meet the experience require- 
ment of the statute as construed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

This amendment would put individual 
practice plans on an equal basis with 
group practice plans by eliminating the 
experience requirement. In addition to 
removing a seeming discrimination 
against individual practice-type plans, I 
think the amendment would stimulate 
innovation in methods of delivering good 
health care at minimum cost. Aside from 
possible increased administrative costs 
to the Civil Service Commission, this 
amendment would have no effect on the 
Federal budget. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman of 
the subcommittee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is some difficulty 
in getting an exact understanding of 
what the Senator has in mind and I 
should like to ask him a few questions. 

By. an individual physician plan, does 
the Senator mean an individual physi- 
cian has a roster of patients who are 
Government employees and they sub- 
scribe to a plan to which the Government 
makes certain contributions in terms of 
premiums. 

Mr. DOMINICK. No. What I am really 
talking about is a prepaid comprehensive 
program where the person who accepts it 
can go to the individual doctor of his 
choice. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly, but does the in- 
dividual person buy a plan from an in- 
surance company or does he contract 
only with that individual doctor, 

Mr. DOMINICK. The individual prac- 
tice plan, or foundation, contracts with 
the Civil Service Commission to provide 
comprehensive medical coverage to Fed- 
eral employees, The employees subscribe 
to the plan, and pay a fixed fee in ad- 
vance for medical coverage. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that it is really, in a 
sense, a cooperative rather than a group 
practice unit, which does the same thing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. And he buys services 
from a nonprofit organization. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now the experience factor 
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would not then obtain in respect of that 
particular entity and the reason I gather 
for that is, it is an artificial standard and 
the Senator feels that the doctors have 
been long established and feel qualified to 
render the services which are being con- 
tracted for. 

Mr. DOMINICK, The Senator is cor- 
rect. Initially, the bill came out in 1959 
with a 5-year “successful experience” re- 
quirement which applied to both individ- 
ual and group practice type plans. 

Between then and the time it got to 
the floor, the 5-year prepractice experi- 
ence ratio was dropped insofar as group 
practice plans concerned, but left inso- 
far as individual practice plans were 
concerned. 

This change was not discussed on the 
floor. As a matter of fact, none of the 
legislative history indicates why the 
“successful experience” requirements 
were originally in the bill. The only rele- 
vant discussion indicates that there was 
no intent to distinguish between indi- 
vidual and group practice type plans in 
that regard, and that competition be- 
tween the various types of plans was to 
be encouraged. My amendment would 
encourage such competition by eliminat- 
ing the unexplained discrimination 
against individual practice plans. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is a practice which 
has developed in the Senator’s State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. True, but it is not 
restricted to us. There are medical foun- 
dations and individual practice plan all 
over the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that. It may 
be a very good idea to be adopted by 
other States. The Senator wants to strike 
the shackles from its wrists, so to speak. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is right. They 
would have the same opportunity as 
group practice plans have. 

Mr. JAVITS. Neither the manager of 
the bill nor I fully understood exactly 
what the Senator was after by this 
amendment, so we have had—at least I 
have had—no opportunity, really, to run 
it down. Personally, I will be willing to 
take it to conference. The Senator will 
himself be a conferee. So that, with the 
understanding that if it creates any com- 
plications which we do not see now, the 
Senator will be right there and will not 
feel that we are fixed in concrete on 
this particular amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would be perfectly 
willing to accept that because I am 
positive that it will stand up on its 
merits. 

One of the things people have been 
talking about is the question of whether 
individual doctors would still bear the 
risk in the event the cost of covered 
medical services exceeded the amount 
of the premiums paid. They would, under 
this. As I understand it, they would have 
to in order to meet the criteria of the 
Civil Service Commission. My amend- 
ment would not affect that. The only 
thing it eliminates, is the “successful 
experience” requirement established for 
some unknown reason about 11 or 12 
years ago. 
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Mr. JAVITS. For myself, as the rank- 
ing Republican on the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I would be willing 
to take it to conference, with the under- 
standing that as we have not had the 
opportunity to check it out even with the 
appropriate departments, the Senator 
would understand that we will do our 
best to hold it, but it will be subject to 
checking out with all concerned. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to take the amendment to con- 
ference. The Senator from Colorado has 
expressed what the impact of this 
amendment would be in terms of Colo- 
rado. As the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, it is not completely clear 
what the impact might be in other parts 
of the country, but it is worthwhile to 
take the amendment to conference and 
I would urge that the amendment be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I want to say that 
although this originally was brought to 
my attention by the Metropolitan Den- 
ver Foundation in Colorado which ad- 
ministers comprehensive prepaid plans, 
the pending amendments, if adopted, will 
apply equally around the country. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). All time on the amendment 
has now been yielded back. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
health care crisis in America has only 
recently emerged into the public con- 
sciousness. We have begun to realize that 
our health care system does not do an 
adequate job of keeping Americans 
healthy. The health crisis affects every 
American. For those who are very poor, 
health care is unavailable because of 
cost. For those who live in our inner 
cities or in our rural areas, health sery- 
ices are too far away. For the average 
American family, health care is a prob- 
lem because costs are rising at alarming 
rates; routine health care drains our 
pocketbooks, and serious health care can 
mean economic catastrophe to a family 

These are some of the stark facts: 

Between 1966 and 1980, the number of 
workers who cannot work due to illness 
will climb from 13 million to 21 million. 

Seventy-five thousand newborn babies 
die in the United States each year. 

The number of general practitioners 
has declined 35 percent since 1957— 
and foreign physicians now constitute 
more than 25 percent of our Nation's 
doctors. 

One hundred fifty counties across the 
country have absolutely no health pro- 
fessionals of any kind. In most central 
cities, the situation is as bad—or just a 
little better. In the Kenwood section of 
Chicago, there are only two physicians 
for 46,000 people. 

The cost of medical care has sky- 
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rocketed to over $60 billion annually. At 
the same time, the health insurance in- 
dustry has used its actuarial studies to 
exclude segment after segment of our 
society from access to medical protection. 
The poor are abandoned to uneven and 
often inhuman public health services. 
And the average family is caught 
squarely in the middle—too well off to 
qualify for government. help—too pres- 
sured to help themselves with compre- 
hensive insurance. 

In the end, millions of Americans go 
without adequate medical care. They 
cannot afford it. They are afraid it will 
break them. Or they cannot find a doc- 
tor. Some of them die. Others are left 
destitute. And most of them fall victim 
to needless pain and needless suffering. 
They are our parents—our children— 
our friends and our fellow citizens. 

As chairman of the Health Care Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, I held hearings in California dur- 
ing May to see what kind of health care 
our older citizens are receiving under the 
medicare and medicaid programs. The 
hearing clearly demonstrated that be- 
cause of rising costs and because of 
poorly designed systems, literally tens 
of thousands of older Americans receive 
poor health care or no health care at all. 
Part of this is due to cutbacks in medi- 
care and medicaid that put even the most 
basic health care beyond the reach of 
our elderly citizens. Part of this is a re- 
sult of rigid and short-sighted regula- 
tions of the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 

But the hearing made clear that even 
if the regulations were changed and fi- 
nances made available, we still would not 
be able to have decent health care for 
our older Americans because we do not 
have the institutions that can deliver it. 
In minority communities, there are not 
enough doctors nor clinics. There are not 
the kind of people who can communicate 
with the community and earn their sense 
of trust. There are no means for getting 
older people to the doctors or, even bet- 
ter, the doctors to the older people. 

To remedy this health crisis we need 
& medical bill of rights for all Americans. 

The first medical right of all Ameri- 
cans is care within their means. Admis- 
sion to a hospital or a.doctor’s office 
should depend on the state of an indi- 
vidual’s health, not the size of his wallet. 
And we cannot depend upon reform by 
halfway measures and halfhearted com- 
promise. A right to medical care which 
left the burden of cost on the poor and 
the near poor would mock its own pur- 
pose. The only sure security is federally 
funded universal health insurance. That 
is our best hope for the future—and a 
priority goal in 1971. 

Senator KENNEDY is leading the battle 
for this legislation and I support his ef- 
forts in every way. National health in- 
surance will mean that all Americans, no 
matter what their means, no matter what 
their needs, can afford quality health 
care. When this legislation is passed, it 
will be a landmark in the history of so- 
cial justice in our Nation. a 

The second medical right of all Amer- 
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icans is care within their reach. For even 
if we guaranteed the payment of health 
costs, millions of our citizens could not 
find sufficient medical services. The sys- 
tem is not only inequitable—it is also un- 
dermanned and inefficient. It is on the 
verge of collapse. The Nation must now 
respond with Federal financial] incentives 
that will insure real reform. 

So health imsurance alone is not 
enough, We need enough doctors and re- 
lated medical personnel to treat those 
who will be able to afford decent health 
care under national health insurance. 
And we must provide the institutions to 
bring that health care to every American. 
We will need special health clinics and 
out-reach efforts for our inner cities. In 
rural areas, different systems for health 
care delivery must be developed. For the 
aged, we must create home health care 
teams that can move doctors to the el- 
derly, when the elderly cannot move to 
the doctors. And we must devise the tech- 
niques to insure that every family in 
America can and will utilize health care 
facilities for its children. 

Finally, the third medical right is 
health care on a regular basis so that 
everyone can receive the benefits of pre- 
ventive medicine. We must provide 
enough health education, supervision, 
and periodic checkups so that health 
problems are caught in the beginning, 
when they can be cured, rather than in 
the end, when it is too late for cure. Not 
only is this health care maintenance ap- 
proach vastly more economical than our 
system today, but it is also the only hu- 
mane way to provide for health care 
treatment. 

These tasks will require great changes. 
They will require great imagination. They 
will require great resources. But they 
must be done, if we are to guarantee to 
every American a healthy life. I plan to 
contribute to this effort by offering vari- 
ous proposals to increase our health man- 
power and to create new institutions for 
health care delivery. Today the Senate 
is considering legislation that will al- 
low us to overcome some of these health 
manpower problems. 

First, we need more doctors and more 
medical personnel. By 1980 our estimated 
shortage of doctors will be 26,000, of den- 
tists 56,000, of nurses 210,000, and of al- 
lied health manpower 432,000. We simply 
do not have enough people being trained 
today to provide the health care for 
America tomorrow. In fact, we are losing 
ground, because the increase in the num- 
ber of medical personnel has not kept up 
with the increase in our population. 

“Second, we must reorient our medical 
training so that doctors are trained in 
those types of medical practice where we 
have critical manpower shortages. The 
largest such category is the “primary 
care” area. This includes the practice of 
family medicine—a new kind of general 
practitioner—internal medicine, pedia- 
trics, obstetrics, and gynecology. An es- 
timated 90 percent of the health care 
needs of Americans can be handled by 
these doctors. It is only the unusual case, 
on a statistical basis, that requires the 
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medical specialist. Yet, only one-third of 
medical students are now being trained in 
these areas. It does not make sense to 
train only one-third of our new medical 
personnel to take responsibility for about 
90 percent of our health care needs. 

Third, as I mentioned above, we must di- 
rectly focus on the problem of training medi- 
cal personnel to work in our inner cities and 
Tural areas. 

Fourth, we must take immediate steps to 
train ancillary medical personnel. These phy- 
sicians’ assistants and nurses should be train- 
ed to assume the routine tasks of examina- 
tion and medical practice so that doctors will 
be free to spend more time to use their 
special skills. If we don’t use our doctors 
more efficiently, we will never be able to 
provide decent health care for everyone. 

Fifth, we must begin to introduce into our 
medical schools more training for inter- 
disciplinary care and the health team ap- 
proach. The physician and the supporting 
personnel must be prepared to work together 
effectively on a single health problem so that 
we can break down the fractured, disjointed 
approach to the health care of particular in- 
dividuals that too often prevails today. 

Finally, we must increase the number of 
minority and disadvantaged group members 
into medical training at all levels. Without 
these people we will never be able to fully 
serve the communities from which they come. 
Only they can establish the trust and com- 
munication with medical consumers which 
will introduce health care into many of our 
communities. 

The legislation now being considered in 
the Senate begins to remedy many of these 
problems. I support this legislation. Last 
month, Senator Eagleton and I offered an 
amendment containing proposals that we 
both felt would substantially improve the 
bill now under consideration. The Health 
Subcommittee and the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee adopted these proposals. 

These proposals now in the bill provide for: 

First, Construction Grants: 

Under Part B of Title VII of the Public 
Health Services Act for the construction of 
new health teaching facilities, Section 722(b) 
requires that all the funds needed to com- 
plete each construction project will be held 
in reserve from the funds available in the 
first year that the grant for construction is 
awarded. This means that a project that will 
take three or four years to complete takes 
three or four times the amount of money out 
of the appropriated funds than is actually 
spent. 

Since the program began in 1965 only 
about 40 percent of the appropriated 
finds haye actually been spent. As a re- 
sult there is now a backlog.of 79 approved 
but unfunded construction, projects. Of 
these projects, 19 already have local 
matching funds—usually 40 percent to 
50 percent of the cost of the project— 
ready and waiting. 

To reduce this backlog, our provision 
changes section 722(b) to require the 
Secretary of HEW to reserve only a por- 
tion of the funds appropriated for the 
construction of health education facil- 
ities. This will allow us to immediately 
begin construction of health teaching fa- 
cilities that are needed today and that 
will be even more desperately needed to- 
morrow. 

Second. Grants for resident training. 

The program for training medical resi- 
dents needs help. The quality of educa- 
tion provided to residents in various in- 
stitutions varies tremendously. We need 
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good educational programs, programs 
that take time and money in additions to 
the already fine practice of medicine in 
these hospitals. Now the cost of educat- 
ing these residents is borne either by 
medical schools or by the patients in the 
hospitals involved. This is unfair. All 
Americans should help pay for the decent 
education for the next generation of 
practitioners. 

We also have the problem of balance 
between training in primary care and in 
specialities, that I spoke of above. It must 
be remedied by balanced training of resi- 
dents. Finally, postgraduate training in 
medicine is too long. The development of 
shorter training for our doctors must be 
encouraged. 

Our provision tries to remedy these 
problems by authorizing per capita 
grants to public and private accredited 
schools for payment of the educational 
costs of approved resident postgraduate 
training. This will set a baseline for 
quality education and relieve some of the 
burden of this training for the hospitals 
and patients involved. 

The bill provides for a grant to such 
institutions of $3,000 for each full-time 
resident being trained in primary health 
care or in any other speciality in which 
there is a shortage of physicians. A grant 
of $1,500 is provided for other residents. 
In this way, we will help correct the 
serious imbalance of health manpower 
training. In addition, institutions apply- 
ing for grants must also undertake a pro- 
gram to encourage doctors to enroll in 
training in primary health care and must 
assure the Secretary that they will in- 
crease the number of resident training 
slots in that area. 

Finally, no training institution will re- 
ceive such grants for residency training 
for more than 3 years. This will en- 
courage the movement to shorten the 
years of postgraduate medical training 
consistent with recent initiatives by 
organized medicine. 

I believe these sections of the bill are 
solid contributions to the remaking of 
our health care system. They will allow 
us to begin building more medical schools 
at once, expanding the pipeline that sup- 
plies tomorrow’s doctors. They will up- 
grade our residency programs. And they 
will help more doctors into those fields 
where we now have severe shortages. I 
believe that the sections of the health 
manpower bill will be a good start in 
curing the shortage and imbalance in 
our health manpower training. 
S. 934: STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN 

PROFESSIONS EDUCATION 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS) and the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Health (Mr. 
KENNEDY) are deserving of great praise 
for the substantial contributions they 
have made both in terms of initiative and 
leadership, to the development of the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1971 as reported 
from the committee. 

The ranking minority members of the 
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committee (Mr. Javits) and the subcom- 
mittee (Mr. Dominick) also made sig- 
nificant contributions to this legislation 
and showed outstanding bipartisan co- 
operation during our deliberations. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Health, I participated in the delibera- 
tions on this bill in both subcommittee 
and in full committee. I believe that 
through the direction and flexibility of 
the respective chairmen, we have pro- 
duced a bill which will enable this Na- 
tion to take steps essential to meeting 
one of the major problems facing our 
health system: the shortage, maldistri- 
bution, and to a certain extent, poor uti- 
lization of health professionals. 

There are three major provisions in 
this bill, which I would like to comment 
on in particular: First, the system for in- 
stitutional support, second, the programs 
for increased student financial assist- 
ance, and third, the provisions for re- 
cruitment and retention of minority and 
disadvantaged students in schools of the 
health professions. I am extremely grati- 
fied that the bill contains amendments 
I offered in each of these areas. 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


The bill extends authorities for pro- 
grams to support health professions edu- 
cation, with major modifications. I feel 
we have produced an approach to insti- 
tutional support which will encourage 
medical schools and other schools of the 
health professions to undertake steady 
expansions in enrollments, to improve 
curriculums, and to undertake innova- 
tive educational programs. The method 
to achieve this end embodies an amend- 
ment I offered in subcommittee to con- 
dition capitation payments—per student 
institutional entitlements—on enroll- 
ment expansion, curriculum improve- 
ment, educational innovations, shortened 
curriculums, and other priority areas. 

Most medical schools and other health 
professions institutions are undergoing 
a serious financial crisis, costs are rising 
at a rate far beyond the amount which 
can be met by individual student tui- 
tion, endowments, and other nontuition 
income. At the same time, it is evident 
that national needs for the health pro- 
fessionals trained by these institutions 
are so critical that some form of Fed- 
eral subsidization is essential. This con- 
clusion was also reached by the Carne- 
gie Commission on Higher Education 
in its special report, “Higher Education 
and the Nation’s Health.” 

With present levels of institutional 
support, institutions are experiencing 
great difficulty in increasing the num- 
bers of students they train, reforming 
curricula, and improving training, all 
essential to the graduation of health 
professionals and new types of health 
personnel capable of meeting the greater 
and increasingly complex demands be- 
ing made on them today. Such improve- 
ment and reform could include addi- 
tional training in the prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse, narcotics ad- 
diction, alcoholism, and training in the 
family practice of medicine, as well as 
new methods of rendering health serv- 
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ices, such as the team concept, among 
others. 

To meet these problems, my amend- 
ment, which is included in the institu- 
tional grants provisions of the proposed 
new sections 770 and 771 of the Public 
Health Service Act, would provide for a 
basic institutional capitation award con- 
sisting of $50,000 for each institution 
plus three types of capitation grants or 
bonuses as follows: a capitation grant 
for each full-time enrolled student or 
equivalent thereof, a bonus capitation 
for first-year enrollment increases, and 
an incentive capitation grant for each 
3-year graduate, 

The committee determined that the 
national interest is deeply involved in 
the ability of these institutions to meet 
the demands placed upon them, and de- 
termined that a reasonable Federal de- 
gree of support should be equivalent to 
roughly one-third of the average per 
student cost incurred nationally by such 
institutions. 

This one-third support would be met 
through the utilization of the capita- 
tion procedure I have outlined: 

BASIC ENROLLMENT CAPITATION 


This grant would consist of $50,000 
plus a specified amount for each enrolled 
student—or equivalent—in the several 
disciplines as follows: schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, and dentistry, $4,000; 
schools of optometry $1,000; schools of 
pharmacy $600; schools of podiatry $900; 
and schools of veterinary medicine 
$2,000. 

BONUS CAPITATION FOR ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


As a means of encouraging schools of 
the health professions to increase en- 
rollment and at the same time maintain 
or improve their standards of excellence, 
the bill would provide bonus awards for 
each member of certain expanded first- 
year classes for each year such class is 
enrolled at the school. Schools of the re- 
spective disciplines would be entitled to 
the following amounts for each student 
in such a “bonus” class: Schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, and dentistry: $2,000; 
schools of optometry: $400; schools of 
pharmacy: $300; schools of podiatry: 
$400; and schools of veterinary medi- 
cine: $1,000. These bonus awards would 
be provided if the school increased ac- 
cording to a steady progression or a fixed 
number spread over a 3-year period. 

To avoid placing insurmountable bar- 
riers in the way of schools unable to 
increase their enrollment incrementally 
each year, and to avoid imposing special 
hardships on those schools which have 
already undergone exceptional growth 
in class size in recent years, schools are 
given the option of spreading excellent 
increases backward either to years now 
past or to future “past” years over a 
period of 2 or 3 years rather than being 
required to increase at a set percentage 
of number each year. Thus, a school 
could have a substantial increase in 1 
year preceded or followed by a year in 
which the increase is smaller without los- 
ing its eligibility for a bonus for in- 
creased enrollment. 
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However, requirements for eligibility 
would be met only if the school achieved 
over each 3-year period an increase in 
its first year places of 15 percent or 15 
students, whichever is greater—or an 
increase of 10 percent or 10 students over 
a 2-year period. Our intent is also that 
in the future, schools would increase 
their enrollment from year to year or at 
least not reduce enrollments in any par- 
ticular year when using the spread-back 
provision. 

INCENTIVE CAPITATION TO SHORTEN CURRICULUM 


This bonus would offer incentives to 
shortening the education and training 
period of students at schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, or dentistry by making a 
payment of $6,000 for each third year 
graduate, $2,000 more than the $4,000 the 
school would have received if that stu- 
dent had continued into the fourth year. 

SUBMISSION OF A PLAN 


With this very substantial financial 
support offered health professions 
schools, I felt it essential that the schools 
should also make every effort possible to 
develop programs responsive to other na- 
tional needs and priorities. For this rea- 
son, I proposed that before a school could 
be eligible for any institutional—$50,000 
per school—or capitation award, it must 
submit a plan to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare setting forth the 
manner in which the school intends to 
continue, expand, or initiate improve- 
ments in at least three areas of recog- 
nized national need. 

CAPITATION CONDITIONS 


Nine categories of recognized national 
need are listed in the legislation to health 
manpower training expansion and im- 
provement. They are similar to the cate- 
gories in the special project and initia- 
tive grant categories in section 122 of 
the bill—new section 772 of the Public 
Health Service Act—which are designed 
to support larger scale innovations. The 
capitation condition categories them- 
selves are largely self-explanatory in 
terms of their aims: First, curriculum 
improvements and shortening: second, 
interdisciplinary training; third, train- 
ing for new roles, types, and levels of 
health personnel; fourth, teaching or- 
ganization and provision of health care; 
fifth, increasing the supply of health 
professionals; sixth, training in clinical 
pharmacology and drug and alcohol 
abuse; seventh, in pharmacy, stress on 
clinical pharmacy; eighth, increases in 
minority group enrollment and reten- 
tion; and ninth, special emphasis on 
training in primary care and family 
practice. 

CAPITATION PENALTIES 

I would like to draw particular atten- 
tion to the fact that three of the capita- 
tion condition categories are identical to 
the situation for which capitation bonus 
incentives payments are awarded: in- 
creased enrollment, curriculum shorten- 
ing, and the training for new roles, types, 
and levels of health personnel—thereby 
giving health professions institutions a 
double incentive to establish such priority 
programs. 
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My amendment put teeth into the plan 
requirement by requiring the institution 
to carry out satisfactorily the three pro- 
grams included in its plan in order to 
receive the next year’s full capitation to 
which it would otherwise be entitled. 
Penalties would be levied in the form of 
a 10- to 30-percent reduction in the years 
subsequent to the year in which the 
award was made for those institutions 
which, by failing satisfactorily to carry 
out their plans, indicate a lack of re- 
sponse to the national needs. 

This reduction would be made at the 
rate of 10 percent for each failure to in- 
stitute or carry out satisfactorily one of 
the three programs specified in the plan 
submitted by the institution. Thus, an in- 
stitution which met the basic prerequisite 
of submitting a qualifying plan would re- 
ceive its entitlement for the next year. It 
would also be guaranteed a minimum 
grant representing approximately 70 per- 
cent of the potential amount to which it 
would be entitled in the following year. 
Upon satisfactorily carrying out at least 
the three capitation condition programs 
in the plan, the school would be en- 
titled to the full 100 percent capitation 
award for the next year. As I have indi- 
cated, any reductions—up to 30 per- 
cent—necessitated by failure to carry out 
the minimum number of capitation con- 
dition programs would be made in the 
subsequent year’s award. No repayment 
of the award already made for the cur- 
rent school year would be required. A 
special provision permits the Secretary 
to waive recovery in extreme hardship 
cases—once every 5 years per school— 
but I would hope this provision would be 
used sparingly. 

INCENTIVES TO ESTABLISH TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR CLINICAL PHARMACISTS 

I would like to draw particular atten- 
tion to the special emphasis which has 
been placed on the need to train clinical 
pharmacists in schools of pharmacy. The 
bill provides that each school of phar- 
macy, in order to receive 100 percent of 
its capitation award, must include in its 
plan and carry out a program for em- 
phasizing such training among its three 
planned capitation condition programs. 
In addition, the bill provides that failure 
to carry out such a program would re- 
sult in the school’s ineligibility to qualify 
for the first-year enrollment increase 
bonus, which I described previously. 

As the number and complexity of 
available prescription and nonprescrip- 
tion drug products increases, and the use, 
abuse, misuse, and overuse of drugs is 
also on the rise, the need for additional 
supportive personnel in the field of 
clinical pharmacy is becoming more ap- 
parent, Clinical pharmacy training pre- 
pares the pharmacist for greater respon- 
sibility in direct relationships with the 
patient in drug misuse, abuse, toxicity 
and nonprescription drug advice as well 
as in closer working relationships with 
physicians, dentists, and other health 
professionals. For example, a community 
pharmacist is the first contact in the 
health system for many patients simply 
because the patients come to him first. 
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The specialized training of the clinical 
pharmacist will enable him to relieve a 
great many of the demands made upon 
the health professional, as well as pro- 
viding an alternative to the possible mis- 
use of emergency health facilities. 

Dr. Margaret McCarron, associate 
professor of medicine and pharmacy at 
the University of Southern California, 
has written an excellent paper on the 
education of the patient-oriented phar- 
macist. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this paper be set forth in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There be- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

I believe Dr. McCarron dramatizes the 
potential contribution of the fully uti- 
lized clinical pharmacist to the provisions 
of health care when he functions as a 
fully recognized member of the medical 
community. I feel she explains cogently 
the reasons for the special incentives in 
my amendment for clinical pharmacy— 
and pharmacology, where appropriate— 
training at pharmacy schools. 

CAPITATION AWARD FOR TRAINING OF PHYSICIANS’ 
OR DENTISTS’ ASSISTANTS 

There is one additional capitation 
award which I would like to highlight— 
the procedure whereby each school of 
medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry hav- 
ing a program for the training of physi- 
cians’ or dentists’ assistants would re- 
ceive an award of $1,350 for each full- 
time student enrolled in such a program. 
I offered this amendment to encourage 
the training of these individuals in the 
same educational setting as physicians 
and dentists, thereby, as an additional 
benefit, to foster the development of the 
health team training concept as well. 

The role of the physicians’ and den- 
tists’ assistants in the provision of health 
care is one of the most promising de- 
velopments on the horizon in alleviating 
the severe shortages of health man- 
power. This well-trained new type of 
health professional extends the ability 
of the physician or dentist to provide the 
highly skilled treatment for which he 
has been trained to more individuals, 
saving him the precious time which can 
be consumed by routine tasks in the 
care of patients. 

Where physicians’ assistants have 
been functioning in a clinical situation, 
or in a doctor's office, they have had a 
high degree of acceptance by patients. 
In many cases, the patients have, on re- 
turning to the clinic or office, asked for 
appointments with the physician’s as- 
sistant rather than the physician. These 
assistants have been extremely adept at 
establishing a relationship of trust with 
the patient, enabling the assistants, in 
Many cases, to develop a history of the 
patient’s illness and its contributing fac- 
tors in more depth than had been pos- 
sible where a patient felt reticent about 
monopolizing a busy doctor's time or 
was unable to identify with a doctor to 
the extent possible with a physician’s 
assistant. 

Since I recognize these training pro- 
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grams are still in the .developmental 
stage, no attempt was made in the legis- 
lation to define either the scope of 
duties of a physician’s or dentist’s as- 
sistant, or the duration of his training, 
in order to cover both the short-term 
training—1 year or less—such as in 
the Medex program at the University of 
Washington, the Charles Drew Post 
Graduate School of Medicine at the Mar- 
tin Luther King Hospital in Los 
Angeles—incidentally, the only current 
application of the Medex program to an 
urban situation—and the University of 
Alabama, among others, and the longer 
term—2 years—such as at Duke Uni- 
versity, or the 4-year program, such as 
at Alderson Broaddus. 

I feel ali three categories of physi- 
cians’ assistants described in the re- 
port of the Board on Medicine of the 
National Academy of Sciences should 
be covered. These are: the type A assist- 
ant, distinguished by his ability to inte- 
grate and interpret findings on the basis 
of general medical knowledge and to ex- 
ercise a degree of independent judgment; 
the type B assistant, highly specialized 
in one clinical procedure; and the type 
C assistant, who is generally proficient in 
medical procedures, but without the abil- 
ity to use independent judgment to the 
degree of the type A assistant. 

Over 50 physicians’ assistants pro- 
grams are being developed throughout 
the Nation producing support personnel 
in these three categories. The costs vary, 
depending on the degree of training and 
the previous experience required of the 
student, but in general, costs are not out 
of line with the costs of training health 
professionals. I would expect that the 
requirement I suggested in the bill for a 
systematic program for retrieving all 
facts and figures regarding actual physi- 
cians’ assistants program costs will pro- 
vide much needed valuable information, 
not now available. 

STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS 


In the bill’s provisions for student 
scholarships and loans, I was pleased 
that so many of the recommendations of 
S. 372, the Health Professions Assistance 
Amendments of 1971, which I introduced 
with the bipartisan cosponsorship of 
Senators WILLIAMS, KENNEDY, JAVITS, 
HUGHES, EAGLETON, and NELSON, were 
adopted in S. 934. The purposes of these 
amendments were to make important 
improvements in the health professions 
student loan and scholarship programs, 
to encourage greater representation of 
the educationally and economically dis- 
advantaged in the health professions, 
and to provide incentives for health pro- 
fessionals to practice in urban and rural 
poverty areas. 

I am particularly pleased with the ex- 
pansion of the scholarship and loan pro- 
visions contained in S. 934. As I proposed 
in S. 372, the bill extends for 5 years 
present authorities for the student loan 
programs and raises the amount a stu- 
dent may borrow in any year from $2,500 
to $3,500. 

In addition, provision is made for 
special consideration for guaranteed 
loans to students of the health profes- 
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sions under the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram of the Higher Education Act. 
Benefits of the guaranteed loan program 
may not be readily available to many 
students who have difficulty in obtaining 
loans from private sources. However, I 
believe the committee is wise in making 
this source of financial support available, 
although I share in the reservations ex- 
pressed in the committee report with 
respect to the danger of permitting too 
much reliance on this form of financial 
aid to meet the needs of students, 
especially the disadvantaged. 

Another provision which I believe 
offers a partial solution to the problem 
of maldistribution of health professionals 
is the new authority provided for for- 
giveness of loans for certain kinds of 
service in shortage areas. The types of 
service encouraged by this incentive 
would be general, family, internal, or 
pediatric medicine, as well as those areas 
of practice the Secretary by regulation 
may determine to be essential in certain 
geographical shortage areas. This pro- 
vision parallels the forgiveness provision 
I proposed in S. 372, and I am delighted 
that the committee accepted my amend- 
ment, with Senator EAGLETON, to increase 
annual forgiveness to 50 percent of the 
total loan, which should benefit those 
students with the greatest loan. 

Whereas, currently, extra loan forgive- 
ness is provided for service only in a 
rural area, the bill reported from com- 
mittee adopts my S. 372 proposal to ex- 
pand extra loan forgiveness for practice 
in urban areas with severely inadequate 
medical service. 

In addition, as in S. 372, the bill 
amends the scholarship program to ex- 
tend its authority for 5 years and raise 
the maximum scholarship amount avail- 
able per student from $2,500 to $3,500. 
Scholarships would be limited to students 
of exceptional financial need and io 
students from low-income or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families who 
need such financial assistance to pursue 
a course of study. 

Furthermore, the schools would re- 
ceive a substantial increase in the 
amount of scholarship funds available 
to them. The present formula provides 
schools $200 for each student enrolled; 
S. 934 would change the formula so that 
this amount would be equivalent to $300 
per student. 

Moreover, as an incentive to the en- 
roliment of students from economically 
or educationally disadvantaged environ- 
ments, the bill includes an amendment 
I offered—based on my S.372—to add 
$3,000 to a school’s scholarship fund 
for each such student enrolled in fiscal 
years 1974, 1975, and 1976. 

FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR 
THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

This brings me to the third major 
change made by this legislation which I 
wish to emphasize—the recruitment and 
retention of minority and disadvantaged 
students in medical and other health 
professions schools. 

Iam delighted the committee adopted 
my amendment containing this new 
program in virtually the same form I 
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proposed it last Congress and again this 
year in S. 372. The only difference from 
my original proposal is a slight reduction 
in the authorization of appropriations in 
the last 2 years. 

Mr. President, this new outreach pro- 
gram when combined with a number of 
the important changes in th! health 
professions loan and scholarship pro- 
grams, which I described earlier, would 
provide long overdue special assistance 
to disadvantaged students to enter the 
health professions. In addition, to pro- 
vide special encouragement to students 
from low-income or otherwise disad- 
vantaged families to enter the health 
professions, and to help alleviate their 
concern that a loan might be an impos- 
sible burden if they should not complete 
their course of study, the bill would also 
authorize the Secretary to cancel loans, 
in whole or in part, in such situations. 

An important facet of the overall 
shortage of health professionals is the 
disproportionately low representation of 
minority groups in such professions; 
their representation falls far short of the 
proportions which such groups represent 
in the population as a whole. For exam- 
ple, although blacks make up 11.2 per- 
cent of our population, only 2 percent of 
the medical profession is black. There 
are only 6,000 black physicians in the en- 
tire Nation; one out of every 560 whites 
is a physician while the rate for blacks 
is one out of every 3,800. Although com- 
parable nationwide data is not available, 
and representation of Chicanos, Indians, 
and those of oriental descent is estimated 
to be even lower proportionately. For ex- 
ample, although the most recent esti- 
mates indicate that Chicanos comprise 
approximately 13 percent of the total 
population in the southwestern States. 
Chicanos comprise only 1 percent of thr 
medical student bodies in those States 

An October 1970 report by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
stresses the need to train minority group 
health professionals: 

The need to train more minority-group 
physicians and dentists is crucial. They can 
play a leadership role in stimulating more 
emphasis on adequate health care services 
and health education for minority groups, 
and they can undoubtedly relate to patients 
of their own races more effectively than 
white practitioners. 


I feel the unequal representation of 
minority students in the health profes- 
sions is due in large part to two things: 
the lack of effective counseling to en- 
courage and assist minority students to 
enter the health professions, and the in- 
adequacy of existing financial aid pro- 
grams to provide assistance at levels 
which would enable the disadvantaged 
to meet the enormous, exploding costs 
of undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion in the health professions. 

It is my opinion that S. 934 meets both 
these major impediments to the enroll- 
ment of minority and disadvantaged 
students. 

First, the bill would add a new section 
724 to title VIL of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for grants and 
contracts to schools and other public or 
nonprofit organizations for the purpose 
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of identifying, encouraging, and assist- 
ing disadvantaged individuals with a po- 
tentia! for education or training in the 
health professions. Specifically included 
are those returning veterans with train- 
ing or experience in the health field. In- 
dividuals would be assisted in enrolling, 
or in. qualifying to enroll, in post- 
secondary education or training, includ- 
ing health professions schools. The Out- 
reach program would also provide for 
broad dissemination of information on 
sources of financial aid available for 
such postgraduate or postsecondary edu- 
cation and training. 

To this extent, the bill's outreach pro- 
visions are similar to those contained in 
section 204 of the Health Training Im- 
provement Act of 1970, Public Law 91- 
519, enacted November 2, 1970. However, 
my provision goes further and specifi- 
cally would authorize the Secretary to 
fund such other programs as he deter- 
mines would enhance the enrollment, 
pursuit, and completion of study by such 
disadvantaged persons once they are en- 
rolled in medical and other health pro- 
fessions schools. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would like 
to pay special tribute to the generosity 
of both Dr. Philip Lee, chancellor of the 
University of California Medical Center 
in San Francisco, and Dr. Edward Rosin- 
ski, vice-chancellor there, who devoted 
a considerable portion of their valuable 
time and talent to providing me with 
expert advice and guidance in the prep- 
aration of my amendments to this bill 
and the nursing education bill, S. 1747. 

Mr. President, I believe the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee has produced 
an excellent bill. 

I again congratulate Senator KENNEDY 
for his leadership and effectiveness as 
the new Health Subcommittee chair- 
man, and I wish to thank his highly able 
staff and that of the minority for their 
cooperation in working with me to per- 
fect my amendments to this bill and 
S. 1747, which we are scheduled to take 
up next this afternoon. I urge all my 
colleagues to support this measure. 

ExHIBTT 1 
AN APPROACH TO THE EDUCATION OF PATIENT- 
ORIENTED PHARMACISTS 
(By Margaret M. McCarron, M.D.) 

The curriculum at the University of South- 
ern California School of Pharmacy has been 
changed recently to emphasize the applica- 
tion of drug knowledge to the care of pa- 
tients—or the study of clinical pharmacy. 
In this sense clinical pharmacy is not a course 
or a clinical experience but a new direction 
in pharmaceutical education. The aim of the 
program is to educate “patient-oriented” 
drug specialists to assume meaningful roles 
inthe delivery of health care. 

We believe that the traditional roles of 
the pharmacists should be upgraded, that 
professional responsibility and judgment 
should be increased, and that time consum- 
ing mechanical tasks should be delegated to 
assistants. New roles should be developed as 
patient needs are demonstrated; these roles 
should be logical in terms of utilizing the 
pharmacist’s full potential as a drug special- 
ist, practical so there is an immediate bene- 
fit from his services, and economically fea- 
sible. The activity will vary with variations in 
the clinical setting. The validity of each role 
should be judged according to the pharma- 
cist’s contribution toward supplying health 
care or improving its quality. 
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There is a need for the pharmacist to be 
the first contact in the health care delivery 
system simply because many patients come 
to him first. For years patients have been 
consulting retail pharmacists regarding drug 
treatment. This role of the pharmacist has 
been largely neglected in schools of pharmacy 
and ignored or criticized by physicians. As a 
consequence, pharmacists are not adequately 
trained to assess the patient's symptoms and 
advise him regarding further care. A very 
important part of the clinical pharmacy pro- 
gram at U.S.C. is devoted to teaching the 
pharmacist to understand the patient's prob- 
lems. The pharmacy student is taught 
mechanisms of disease and combinations of 
Symptoms that represent serious problems 
requiring medical care so that he may be able 
to function in a screening capacity. He is 
trained to detect and to recognize disease 
states based on gross symptomatology and 
then, when appropriate, supply advice and 
over-the-counter medication, or if indicated, 
to direct the patient further into the health 
care system. Under present circumstances 
then, a well-trained pharmacist could handle 
many problems in the community pharmacy 
rather than referring patients with minor 
problems to crowded emergency rooms in 
hospitals or to over-burdened physicians. 

A “patient-oriented” pharmacist should be 
concerned with the consequences of drug 
therapy. He should be aware of drug related 
problems and make an effort to solve them. 
The following are a few of these problems 
and the approach we have taken in an effort 
to solve them. 

1. The error rate in drug administration 
in hospitals is very high. Several studies 
(1,2,3) have shown that from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent of all drug doses given in hospitals 
are in error. This is only including errors 
related to wrong drug, wrong dose, wrong 
route of administration, wrong patient, or 
prescribed drug not given. Errors in time of 
administration and prescribed dosing inter- 
vals add significantly to the error rate. The 
present drug distribution systems in hospi- 
tals are not only inadequate but depend on 
nursing staffs that are undermanned. The 
pharmacist could improve the quality of 
patient care and contribute significantly to 
the health manpower pool by assuming com- 
plete responsibility for drug administration 
in hospitals, from receiving the physician’s 
order to supervising technicians in admin- 
istration and charting of medications. 

2. Adverse drug reactions account for a 
significant number of patient admissions to 
hospitals, (4) and an unknown number of 
serious adverse reactions—many of them pre- 
ventable—occur while patients are hospital- 
ized (5,6,7). It appears that “drug-induced 
illness” is in itself a major problem—this is 
exclusive of illegal and legal drug abuse. 

Many adverse drug reactions are not rec- 
ognized and often the symptoms and find- 
ings of drug reactions mimic a change in 
the patient's disease, Although we do not 
teach our students to diagnose patient ill- 
nesses, we do teach them to diagnose ad- 
verse drug reactions, to document them clini- 
cally, to report them promptly to the physi- 
cian, and to be able to advise the physician 
regarding the specific treatment of the reac- 
tion and alternate therapy if indicated. 
These reactions are reported in writing by 
the student and become a permanent part of 
the patient's record to protect the patient 
from further insult from that drug or similar 
compounds. 

3. Drug Interactions. Drugs may be physi- 
cally, chemically, or biologically incompati- 
ble with each other, with the patient’s diet, 
or with changes in the patient’s body chem- 
istry. They can accumulate to toxic levels or 
be inactivated when their absorption, me- 
tabolism, distribution, or excretion are ef- 
fected by disease processes. 
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The problem of drug incompatability In 
I.V. admixtures is just beginning to be ap- 
preciated. Drug interactions (8,9) and drug 
interference with proper evaluation of 
clinical laboratory tests are new problems 
which are being studied now. How many pa- 
tients suffer increased morbidity or mortality 
because of these factors is unknown. 

In order to use modern potent therapeu- 
tic agents properly with a minimum of risk 
to the patient, knowledge of the inter-rela- 
tionships between the chemical and physical 
properties of drugs, the biological effects of 
drugs, and the effects of disease or metabolic 
disorders on the fate of drugs is needed. We 
teach the pharmacy student biopharmaceu- 
tics and pathophysiology of the organ sys- 
tems involved with pharmacokinetics. The 
student is taught to apply this knowledge in 
recognizing actual or potential drug interac- 
tions, to determine if the interaction is 
clinically significant, and to take corrective 
action. 

4. Evaluation and interpretation of drug 
information, Although many sources of drug 
information are available, practicing physi- 
cians in this country receive most of their 
knowledge regarding drugs from pharma- 
ceutical salesmen and various forms of drug 
advertising (10). Assuming that the quality 
of the individual items of information is 
acceptable, the physician would have to con- 
tact representatives of each drug company 
in order to get a comprehensive view of 
available drugs. This is a time-consuming 
and inefficient system which often results in 
incomplete information. 

Many pharmacists have been trained to 
accumulate, retrieve, and communicate drug 
information through drug information cen- 
ters. This is a real contribution to patient 
care. Evaluating and interpreting drug infor- 
mation, especially in view of the patient's 
clinical condition, is a function that has 
been traditionally reserved for the physi- 
cian. A pharmacist who has been trained in 
biological and clinical application of drug 
therapy as well as in the chemical and phys- 
ical properties of drugs, has the potential for 
contributing vital health care information 
to the physician. If the pharmacist is work- 
ing closely with the physician and helping 
to monitor the patient’s response to drug 
treatment, the flow of information is facili- 
tated. 

We are not training the pharmacist to be 
a second-class physician or to be a physi- 
cian's assistant. We are also not training the 
undergraduate pharmacy student to be a 
therapeutic consultant to the physician spe- 
cialist—the U.S.C. School of Pharmacy is 
developing a graduate program leading to a 
Ph.D. in clinical pharmacology for students 
with an M.D. or Pharm. D. degree who want 
to pursue this role—we are training our stu- 
dents to be able to speak the physician's 
language and to communicate with him as a 
colleague. 

5. Patient Education. Patients have re- 
markably little insight regarding the proper 
use of drugs. They medicate themselves ac- 
cording to the latest T.V. ad, or a recom- 
mendation of a friend. Wives take medica- 
tion prescribed for their husbands, and vice 
versa; and people give medicines that have 
helped them to their friends who seem to 
have a similar need. 

Patients obtain prescriptions from physi- 
cians, ask the pharmacist how much each 
item costs, and readjust their therapy by 
buying some of the prescribed drugs and not 
others. Even when patients have all of their 
prescriptions filled, they often do not com- 
ply with the instructions for using them. 
Some patients buy medicine and do not use 
it—medicine cabinets throughout the coun- 
try contain unused prescription drugs; oth- 
ers use up a month’s supply in a few days. 
Also many patients do not know how to ad- 
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minister drugs properly. They often misuse 
certain preparations such as inhalers, nose 
drops and suppositories. 

Medications are not stored adequately or 
safely at home—thousands of cases of pol- 
soning by drugs occur each year in children 
who have ingested their parent’s medication. 
Improperly stored or outdated drugs deteri- 
orate and toxic products may be formed. 

We believe that the pharmacist should be 
concerned about the patient’s use of drugs. 
He should tell the patient what the drug is 
for, using judgment so he will not frighten 
the patient, and the importance of its use. 
Instructions should be clear and under- 
standable. They should not be so simple that 
the patient misinterprets them. 

We attempt to teach the pharmacy stu- 
dents how to communicate with patients, to 
give intelligent clear instructions, and to de- 
termine that they are understood. The stu- 
dents are required to take a behavioral science 
course which provides for an understanding 
of human behavior at the pharmacist /pa- 
tient interface and also at the pharmacist, 
health team interface. It is intended that 
this course should also provide the phar- 
macy student with an understanding of the 
pervasive and significant inter-relationships 
between the disease state and its treatment, 
the social environment and the behavioral 
responses of the patient. 

The courses required in our new curricu- 
lum are not treated as isolated fragments of 
knowledge. Their design is intended to create 
a coordinated learning process whereby 
theory, fact, skill and clinical application 
will be integrated, for and by the student, 
within and between disciplines, and imple- 
mented in practice at the patient care level. 

An example of the change in course con- 
tent and presentation, let me cite the micro- 
biology course at our school which is taught 
in the second year, using the team teaching 
approach. The student studies the organisms, 
the mechanisms by which they produce dis- 
ease, the clinical manifestations of the dis- 
eases they cause, and the pharmacology of 
the drugs used to treat them. The chemistry 
of the anti-microbial agents and their struc- 
ture-action relationships as well as the 
immune responses and the use of biological 
products in the prevention and treatment of 
infectious disease, is taught in this course. 

The patient-contact portion of our pro- 
gram is taught by specially trained clinical 
pharmacy instructors and by physicians and 
nurses. The clinical pharmacy instructors, 
who are not preceptors but are full time 
faculty members, are responsible for super- 
vising the student’s activities on the wards 
and for teaching the medical principles the 
students must know. The faculty members 
show the students how to evaluate the clini- 
cal cases and how to apply principles of phar- 
macy, pharmacology, and pharmacokinetics 
to the assessment of drug therapy. 

A portion of the student's time is then 
spent in working as a clinical pharmacist on 
the wards. His duties are: 

(a) To determine through patient inter- 
views, patient compliance in taking pre- 
scribed medication, the patient's use of over- 
the-counter drugs, known allergies, and other 
important aspects of the patient’s drug his- 
tory, and any important social or behavioral 
problems that are important to the patient’s 
drug therapy. 

(b) To accept drug orders from physicians; 
to evaluate the order for correct dosage, route 
of administration, incompatabilities, or pos- 
sible interaction with other therapy or diet. 

(c) To evaluate possible alterations in 
drug absorption, metabolism, and excretion 
due to the patient’s clinical condition. 

(d) To evaluate the patient's response to 
drug therapy and monitor for adverse drug 
reactions. 

(e) To prepare I.V. admixtures. 

(f) To provide and interpret drug infor- 
mation. 
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The students work closely with the pa- 
tient’s physician and report all of their ob- 
servations and suggestions to him, They also 
work closely with the ward nursing staff, 
medical students, and nursing students. 

Our education department and the curri- 
culum planning council of the U.S.C. School 
of Pharmacy are hard at work determining 
where we are, where we are going, and what 
paths to take to get there. We will know that 
we have arrived when our students are rec- 
ognized as first-class pharmacists who are 
vital and indispensible members of the health 
care team. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
are no further amendments, the question 
is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I join 
the several Senators, particularly the 
members of my Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations on HEW, in complimenting the 
subcommittee on reporting this bill. 

I have some statements here which 
I shall shortly ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record and mere- 
ly want to say that if there is a health 
crisis in the United States, it is the fail- 
ure to deliver health care to the people 
who need it. That means manpower. 
That means training. That means all of 
the aspects contained in the pending 
legislation. 

We are very short of meeting the needs 
for solving the health problems of this 
Nation and transferring to them the ben- 
efits of all kinds of good research today. 

I am optimistic about our research in 
health. I think that we have been press- 
ing a lot of buttons. However, I think 
that delivery is another matter. That is 
what the pending bill is intended to do. 

During our hearings, in which we are 
now in the process of hearing testimony 
on the health portion of the HEW bill, 
no one fact came out stronger than the 
need for the types of manpower to do 
the job that should be done. Preventive 
medicine is most important. 

This morning we had testimony con- 
cerning the incidence of measles and 
rubella. Rubella occurs amongst the 
poor people and the blacks something 
like 500 percent times the incidence of 
the disease in other parts of the coun- 
try that do not have many members 
of the minorities or people committed to 
the ghetto centers. 

This means more trainees. This means 
a help program for the returning vet- 
erans. We are trying to get orderlies 
to continue in this work. 

We are short 50,000 doctors and many 
thousands of dertists and nurses. We 
will never catch up unless we can trans- 
fer some auxiliaries or assistants to this 
type of job. In that fine institution that 
is mentioned, in Chicago, we do not have 
the people that are necessary. 

Mr. President, I wish to join in compli- 
menting the members of the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee— 
especially those on the Health Subcom- 
mittee—for the excellent job they have 
done in recommending these two bills 
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that will help to meet the health man- 
power needs of our Nation. 

There is no more important single do- 
mestic area of concern nor one that is 
more complicated than this. I am well 
aware of the serious questions that were 
posed by the various recommendations 
before them, and they have presented 
the Senate with a package I feel we can 
all support. 

There are any number of problems in 
the health field. Many that approach 
such proportions and that are of such 
magnitude that they can justifiably be 
called a crisis. To me, the real crisis in 
health is our lack of being able to de- 
liver the best in health care and treat- 
ment to ali of those in need. 

The reason this is true is that we do 
not have sufficient numbers of trained 
people who can do all that could now be 
done to deliver quality health care to 
the American people. 

This shortage is a national problem 
that requires a coordinated national plan, 
but not one that is so rigid that it will 
not allow us to meet new needs, require- 
ments and challenges as they might de- 
velop along the line. This is a national 
problem that requires a substantial Fed- 
eral contribution, but not a Federal “take 
over” and dictation. 

These two bills, which cover all of the 
health professions—allied health, public 
health, paraprofessionals, and nursing— 
chart a sound course for meeting these 
shortages of highly skilled people. They 
do this without imposing upon the indi- 
viduality and freedoms, academic and 
otherwise, that have been the hallmark 
of these institutions. 

For a number of years, the Federal 
Government has participated in these 
efforts to increase the supply of health 
manpower, to improve the number and 
quality of teaching programs, to build 
the necessary facilities, and assist quali- 
fied applicants in these programs meet 
their personal costs in being “students” 
in what is often a very costly and lengthy 
educational program, 

Although the Federal expenditures 
have helped to meet these goals and have 
been substantial over the past 8 years, 
they have not been reliable. These Fed- 
eral expenditures have accomplished a 
great deal: buildings have been con- 
structed for multiple purposes of teach- 
ing, research, care, treatment, and the 
continuing educational activities of all 
the health’ professions, nursing and al- 
lied health; thousands of students have 
been assisted through loans and scholar- 
ships; hundreds of faculty members 
have been brought along to help staff 
new schools and colleges, and expand 
existing training programs. 

All this and more has been accom- 
plished, but it has not been enough. More 
importantly, that Federal support has 
not been reliable. These institutions 
that are on the front lines of this na- 
tional effort to increase the numbers of 
highly trained and qualified men and 
women for the health fields have not 
been able to rely upon past Federal pro- 
grams. Performance has not equaled 
promise. b 

These two bills are improvements over 
past legislation because they do provide 
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for greater reliability upon continuing 
Federal expenditures for these programs. 
The establishment of “entitlements” 
under institutional grants will go a long 
ways toward meeting this requirement. I 
hasten to add, this will still require cur- 
rent and future Presidents, administra- 
tions, and Congresses to be more respon- 
sive to meeting these needs in annual 
appropriations and budgets. 

These measures provide far better 
ways and means of providing institu- 
tional support for all these health related 
programs, It is increasingly clear that 
the gap between what the students can 
reasonably pay and the costs of educa- 
tion and training, cannot be filled with 
erratic contributions from the private 
sector or disaster grants from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The recommended levels of support 
for the various training and educational 
programs involved appear to be reason- 
able. I use that word “appear” as even 
the committee recognizes the complexi- 
ties involved in the operation of these 
schools and the highly complicated fiscal 
arrangements within these institutions. 

Although the Congress has requested 
formally, and many of us have called in- 
formally, for detailed studies of these 
problems, we have yet to have such 
reliable information available to us. S. 
934 again calls for a “cost of education” 
study and recommends that the National 
Academy of Sciences, Institute of Medi- 
cine be called upon to conduct that re- 
view. I hope that they will accept this 
challenge and fill this void that makes it 
impossible for us to proceed with greater 
certainty. 

Bricks and mortar are equally impor- 
tant if program support is to be effec- 
tive. The construction support programs 
called for in this legislation are a great 
improvement over past measures because 
the complex needs involved are more 
adequately and realistically recognized. 
Not only the dollar levels of authoriza- 
tions are increased, but greater flexibility 
is allowed. 

Flexibility in construction programs, 
whether for renovation or replacement, 
new or major expansion is needed. 
Equally important, past distinctions be- 
tween health manpower teaching facili- 
ties, research and medical library facili- 
ties have been discarded. Under these 
bills, the multipurpose needs and require- 
ments of these institutions can be met. 

New types of facilities could also be 
supported, and the comprehensive health 
manpower teaching facilities for inter- 
disciplinary training, or for the particu- 
lar needs of a given geographic area could 
be met. Perhaps we were too specific in 
past legislation. If so, we must allow for 
greater flexibility and these bills do just 
that. 

Eligibility for assistance under these 
institutional support and construction 
programs is dependent upon a definition 
of the role, and acceptance of that role 
by the individual institutions, of the part 
they are to play within the total health 
resources of our Nation. Board goals and 
objectives have been set forth, without 
being too specific. Only those institutions, 
colleges and schools that are conducting 
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health personnel can help reduce these 
shortages. Only they can improve the 
quality of their programs and in turn 
graduate more highly skilled and quali- 
fied people. 

Under the flexible provisions of these 
measures, all of those schools are left the 
responsibility of cherting their individ- 
ual courses of action. They will be re- 
quired to chart such a course. They will 
be held responsible to follow their plans, 
and they will be held responsible if they 
fail to meet their self-established goals. 

I feel this is only right and fair. These 
institutions, all of the schools and col- 
leges involved in health training and 
education programs are national re- 
sources. At the same time they are pri- 
marily supported by State, local, and pri- 
vate resources, or combinations thereof, 
and the Federal contribution in the past 
has been that of a “junior” partner. Al- 
though that Federal contribution must 
become more significant, we must not at- 
tempt to become a “managing’ partner. 
We should require all parties to be more 
responsible partners. 

These bills do require all concerned to 
be more responsible, and they will help 
to achieve greater levels of financial sup- 
port for all of these programs from the 
Federal Government. They will help 
achieve that without the assumption of 
control and direction at the Federal level 
that could prove to be fatal. We have 
not established here, in some Federal 
agency, a super board of regents that 
is going to attempt to dictate the cur- 
riculum, the teaching methods of pro- 
cedures, the research directions, or any- 
thing else that should be followed. 

While we need far more men and 
women in those traditional white coats 
who are able to deliver quality health 
care, we don’t want them turned out in 
stereotype with straitjacket minds. 

We must retain the diversity of pro- 
grams that have helped to foster all of 
the improvements in health care that 
are now possible. More people who might 
wear some distinctive uniform in a hos- 
pital, clinic, laboratory, classroom or 
outpatient facility is our goal—not uni- 
formity, or conformity to some standard 
of mediocrity. 

Student financial aid is just as vital as 
institutional assistance, and these bills 
recognize those needs. The package of 
student assistance programs contained 
in these bills is most important if we are 
going to allow the participating institu- 
tions to have a truly “open door” policy 
for all qualified applicants. 

Today, far too many admissions com- 
mittees are being forced to consider the 
personal financial ability of applicants 
to pay ever-increasing student fees and 
tuition. Today, few institutions can actu- 
ally admit all of those qualified stu- 
dents, from low income families, who 
seek entrance into health education 
and training programs. Today, far too 
many graduates who would prefer to go 
out into rural areas, or into an urban/ 
suburban depressed area are being forced 
to forgo such a commitment because 
they must immediately start to repay 
their personal indebtedness. 

For student financial aid, this legis- 
lation is preferable to some recommen- 
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dations I’ve seen because it again is not 
too specific and it is flexible. As my Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee pointed up in 
our report on the Office of Education 
Appropriations last month, it was our 
conviction that middle income fami- 
lies were fast becoming the forgotten 
Americans. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through regulations, guide- 
lines and advisory letters, have redi- 
rected student aid funds in a totally 
unrealistic manner. Gross family income 
more often than not has no relationship 
to what might be available to assist a 
son or daughter embarked upon a costly 
educational program. What might be a 
reasonable formula today, becomes an 
impossible restriction due to inflation or 
changing circumstances within a family 
tomorrow. Student financial aid officers, 
who can best make these determinations 
of actual need upon an individual basis, 
are presently denied such discretion, and 
too often only delegated the job of at- 
tempting to explain why there are no 
funds available to assist worthy students. 

The controlling factors in student 
financial aid must always be first, a qual- 
ified student with the ability and desire 
to participate in a demanding educa- 
tional program. Then, if he or she is in 
financial need, taking into account other 
financial resources that are actually 
available to them on an individual basis, 
and the determination that they could 
not participate in the given educational 
program because of financial need, a 
program of adequate assistance must 
be available. I personally feel that such 
programs are best administered by the 
participating educational institutions, 
and these measures provide more ample 
support for those types of programs. 

In the past, students and institutions 
have not been able to rely upon these 
programs of student financial aid. We 
have documented cases where second and 
third year medical students were forced 
to withdraw from schools because they 
were unable to secure financial assist- 
ance. Again, this legislation provides for 
greater reliability in these programs. I 
would repeat: this carries with it the 
challenge that future Presidents, admin- 
istrations, and Congresses must see that 
annual appropriations are truly adequate 
to meet these needs. 

I am pleased this legislation recognizes 
the important role that could be played 
by the Public Health Service and hos- 
pitals in achieving these goals. I hope 
that the Secretary and others will see to 
it that this potential is not dissipated and 
that we more fully utilize these valuable 
resources. 

I will not detail all my reasons for 
supporting these bills, but again I com- 
pliment the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee for presenting us with an 
excellent package that will help to meet 
these complex needs. 

If, as a nation, we are truly serious 
about taking effective action to meet the 
massive health care crisis that besets us, 
then we must be willing to pay the costs 
of assuring enough of the right kinds of 
health manpower to do the job. 

These bills will assure us that the edu- 
cational and training programs are 
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developed; that they receive basic sup- 
port from the Federal Government; that 
we will help stimulate the production of 
new types of health personnel needed; 
that new schools and programs are devel- 
oped and supported; and that qualified 
students will find an open door. 

These measures must be enacted by the 
Congress, and then all of us must see 
that future appropriations and actual 
expenditures more adequately meet these 
needs. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I do not 
want to delay the Senate. However, I 
want to ask one brief question. I have 
been privileged to have served as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Senator 
from Washington. I have sat through 
hearings. I am deeply impressed with the 
need for this legislation. 

The thought occurred to me some time 
ago that we have a surplus of 30,000 or 
40,000 engineers today because of cut- 
backs in the space program, the military 
programs, and the aviation programs. 

We have a shortage of 50,000 doctors, 
20,000 dentists, and 10,000 nurses. 

I wondered if it were not possible, par- 
ticularly with young men who come out 
of engineering school and are unable to 
find employment, if an accelerated pro- 
gram could be worked out so that these 
young engineers could be trained for 
some sort of medical work, such as ra- 
diology. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Also bioengineering, 
which will help to develop all the devices 
so vital to quality health care. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator is correct. I 
put that question to the dean of a uni- 
versity in Chicago. I was told that an en- 
gineer, having been trained to the en- 
gineering discipline, could be trained 
much more rapidly to be a radiologist 
and would find immediate employment. 
I wondered whether there was a provi- 
sion that could be developed to place 
special emphasis on relieving the hard- 
ship among the unemployed and having 
them serve in the medical profession. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill is broad 
enough to cover that subject. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is a special provision to pro- 
vide special project grants and man- 
power initiative awards to cover this 
situation. It is included in the bill. It has 
also been described in the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
had an opportunity to travel with mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, including the 
chairman, and discuss the problems 
throughout the country concerning the 
distribution of health care. It has become 
perfectly obvious that we have problems 
in the urban and in the rural areas. It has 
become a matter of a choice as to where 
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the doctors, the dentists, and the veter- 
inarians want to work and live. It is a 
very difficult problem to solve. I think 
we have taken a pretty good step in the 
direction of solving the problem by try- 
ing to increase the numbers and provide 
incentives to move into the areas of need. 
However, I do not want to pretend that 
this is all a matter of beer and skittles. 

I think we ought to keep in mind the 
fact that we are dealing with a bill that 
will spend, if the full amount is appro- 
priated, some $6 billion over the next few 
years. That is a lot of money. A good 
deal of it goes into the medical schools 
and institutions. In addition our com- 
mittee is presently considering a bill 
which contains almost $21 billion for 
higher education. So, we are dealing with 
enormous figures and many programs 
which have not really been fully tested. 

I will not object to the pending bill for 
that reason. However, I think it is wise 
to keep these points in mind when we 
are considering authorizations and later 
on appropriations. 

We have an entitlement with respect 
to capitation grants. The entitlement 
language, in effect, tries to supersede the 
judgment and the discretion of the Ap- 
propriations Committee which will be 
ruling on how much money will be ap- 
propriated within the authorizations pro- 
vided here. 

We did try to get some language in 
with respect to pro rata reductions in 
the event the full appropriations were 
not made. The committee as a whole de- 
cided that it would prefer to stick with 
the entitlement language. 

The Senator from New York was able 
to get in the bill an amendment which 
would indicate that if the Secretary were 
to make less of a grant than the money 
authorized, he would be subject to suit. 

So, we have that as a safeguard against 
suits by institutions eligible for capita- 
tion grants. However, what we are trying 
to do is to dictate in an authorization bill 
how much must be appropriated, and 
the executive department to spend the 
entire amount. 

I am not sure that we have the legal 
right to do that. But we will probably 
find out before we are through. 

We have the basic capitation grant for 
the health professions schools of about 
one-third of the actual educational costs. 
The difficulty, as explained by the ad- 
ministration when they came up to testi- 
fy at the hearings, is that we do not have 
uniform accounting procedures. There- 
fore, we do not have reliable cost data, 
and do not know what the actual educa- 
tional costs are. 

I bring this up, Mr. President, simply 
because I believe that over the next year 
or the next year and a half we will have 
to develop methods by which we can 
judge what the costs are that the Fed- 
eral Government should become involved 
in by way of participating in the shar- 
ing of those overall costs. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
not taken into account, as far as I can 
see, the normal attrition involved. The 
normal attrition in any university ex- 
ceeds 54 percent of the total students en- 


rolled. In the first or second year of col- 
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lege, 54 percent do not finish. They trans- 
fer to another school or go to another 
job or do something different. 

In like manner, I doubt that we have 
considered this rate of attrition in deter- 
mining what the proper grants ought to 
be to the various schools. I think we will 
have to exercise a good deal of oversight 
on that. We have not included in the bill 
the administration’s proposals for area 
health education centers which I person- 
ally thought were extremely valuable, be- 
cause of their potential for improving 
health care delivery and distribution, and 
the continuing education features which 
would enable the medical profession to 
keep abreast of medical technology. That 
was omitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, we have a few other 
things of concern, but I am not going to 
dwell on them at length. 

I am saying we are dealing with a 
major impact in a field of extraordinary 
significance and sensitivity to the Ameri- 
can public. It behooves us on the Sub- 
committee on Health for the next 2 years 
to do a great deal of monitoring to make 
sure that whatever bill comes from con- 
ference actually operates to fulfill what- 
ever is deemed to be the need of the coun- 
try in terms of improving health care. 

This is a start. It is not necessarily the 
right start. We have to follow this 
through to make sure we do not go too far 
down a path that proves unfruitful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 934) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 8629. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 8629, to amend title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act to 
provide the increased manpower for the 
health professions, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
H.R. 8629. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8629). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 


to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of H.R. 8629, and to insert in lieu there- 


of the language of S. 934, as amended. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON 
S. 1747 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute so I may ask 
a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have another bill 
after this, the nursing bill. If the Sena- 
tor is going to ask for a rollcall vote I 
suggest he make it now so that Senators 
will know the schedule. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I hope we have 
a rolicall vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask that 
it be in order—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That re- 
quest has been made already. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the nursing 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE VII OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT TO 
PROVIDE INCREASED MANPOWER 
FOR THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 8629. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on S. 934, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the previous order for the yeas and nays 
on S. 934 be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of 
H.R. 8629. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SyMINGTON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH) and the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunpT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
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FIELD), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 139 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 


Fong 
Fulbright 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 


NOT VOTING—12 


Mundt 


Bayh 
Symington 


Brooke 
Buckley 
Church McGee Tower 

So the bill (H.R. 8629) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to indefinitely post- 
pone S. 934. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment to H.R. 8629, and request a con- 
ference with the House, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Domrnick, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. Packwoop, 
and Mr. BEALL conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee and particularly 
the distinguished members of its Health 
Subcommittee for reporting out such en- 
lightened and far-reaching health man- 
power legislation. The proposals we have 
before us today will go a long way to- 
ward alleviating the desperate financial 


Harris 
Hatfield 
Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
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crisis which, for some time now, has con- 
fronted many of our Nation’s medical 
schools. The production of greatly in- 
creased numbers of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other health personnel can- 
not be accomplished unless the Congress 
is prepared to unleash vastly increased 
amounts of Federal support. 

Equally in need of expansion; Mr. Pres- 
ident, are the present Federal arrange- 
ments for student assistance—both loans 
and scholarships. Since earlier in this 
Congress I made a proposal relating to 
forgiveness of health study loans, I am 
particularly pleased with this legislation’s 
treatment of loan cancellation. The very 
attractive provisions we have before us 
today go so far in fact that they ob- 
viate the need for me to introduce now 
my own proposal. The legislation passed 
by the House on this point, however, is 
far from satisfactory and, for this rea- 
son, I call upon my Senate colleagues to 
stand firm on these and indeed all the 
other fine provisions of this legislation. 

In recommending these new loan can- 
celation provisions, the committee has 
demonstrated a great awareness and ap- 
preciation of the need to stimulate 
changes in the distribution—as well as 
the absolute numbers—of health person- 
nel. The Nation’s health manpower, we 
all know, are distributed very unevenly 
throughout the country. There are strik- 
ing differences among the States. For 
example, New York has a ratio of 219 
active—non-Federal—physicians per 
100,000 population, while South Dakota 
has only 77. Even those States with a 
relatively good supply of physicians often 
have serious shortages in inner cities 
and in rural areas. 

In my own State of Maryland, the med- 
ical society estimates that, at the very 
least, an additional 200 physicians are 
needed. In Baltimore there are commu- 
nities of up to 30,000 people without a 
single doctor. And well over half the 
counties in Maryland are listed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as doctor shortage areas. 

Real and viable incentives are thus 
needed to get graduating doctors and 
other health professionals to take up 
service in these areas of acute shortage. 
The necessity of repaying educational 
debts, often at high commercial rates of 
interest, has for too long eclipsed the 
idealism of our young medical graduates. 
Service in shortage areas must be made 
financially as well as philosophically at- 
tractive. Adoption of the provisions in 
this legislation would, for the first time, 
make it economically feasible for young 
medical personnel to give vent to their 
burgeoning sense of social commitment, 
to move into the inner city or out into 
rural areas—to break through the cycle 
of poverty and illness which year after 
year continues to submerge millions of 
Americans in an almost subhuman 
plight. 

The legislation before us should pro- 
vide the framework for a critical new 
release of health care energy into those 
areas where it is most desperately 
needed. 

The loan forgiveness provision, of 
course, aims at alleviating only one as- 
pect of the Nation’s mounting health 
crisis—the maldistribution of medical 
manpower. Many other remedies are re- 
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quired. The manpower legislation we 
have before us today contains many of 
those remedies. Again, I commend its 
authors and urge its prompt passage. 


NURSE TRAINING AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Pursant to the previous 
order, the Chair lays before the Senate 
S. 1747, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The bill (S. 1747) to amend title VIII of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend, ex- 
pand, and improve the various programs 
thereunder relating to nurse training, and 
for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Nurse Training Amendments of 1971”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VIII OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS OF 
NURSING 

Sec. 101. (a) The heading to part A of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Part A—Grants, LOANS, AND INTEREST SUB- 
SIDY PAYMENTS FOR SCHOOLS OF NURSING 
“SUBPART I—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS TO 

SCHOOLS oF NURSING” 

(b) Section 801 (a) of such Act is amended 
(A) by striking out “and” after “1970”, and 
(B) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “, 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $45,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974”. 

(c)(1) Section 802(a) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “Surgeon General” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; and 

(B) by striking out “1970" and inserting 
in Heu thereof 1973.” 

(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
802 of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “Surgeon General” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

(3) Section 802 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “this part” where- 
ever it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this subpart". 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 803 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “6634 per 
centum” wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “75 per centum”. 

(e) Sections 803 and 804 of such Act are 
each amended— 

(1) by striking out “this part” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in leu 
thereof “this subpart’; and 

(2) by striking out “Surgeon General” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

CONSTRUCTION LOAN GUARANTEES AND INTEREST 

SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 

Sec. 102. Part A of title VIII of such Act is 
further amended (1) by striking out sections 
805, 806, 807, and 808, and (2) by inserting 
immediately after section 804 the following: 


“SUBPART II—CONSTRUCTION LOAN GUARAN- 
TEES AND INTEREST SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
“Loan Guarantees 

“Sec. 805. (a) In order to assist public and 
non-profit private schools of nursing to carry 
out needed projects for the modernization of 


of such Act is 
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construction of facilities for such schools, the 
Secretary, during the period commencing 
July 1, 1971, and ending June 30, 1974, may, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subpart, guarantee to non-Federal lenders 
making loans to such schools for such proj- 
ects, payment of principal of an interest on 
loans, made by such lenders, which are ap- 
proved under this subpart. The Secretary is 
also authorized to make commitments on be- 
half of the United States to make such guar- 
antees prior to the making of such loans. 

“(b) No loan guarantee under this subpart, 
with respect to any modernization or con- 
struction project may apply to so much of 
the principal amount thereof as, when added 
to the amount of any grant under subpart 
I with respect to such project, exceeds 90 per 
centum of the cost of such project. 

“(c) The Secretary, with the consent of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, shall obtain from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development such assist- 
ance with respect to the administration of 
this subpart as will promote efficiency and 
economy thereof. 


“Applications for Loan Guarantees 


“Sec. 806. (a) For each project for which 
the guarantee of a loan to a public or non- 
profit private school of nursing is sought 
under this subpart, there shall be submitted 
to the Secretary an application by such 
school, Such application shall (1) set forth 
all of the data and information and contain 
or be supported by all the assurances re- 
quired under section 802 with respect to ap- 
Plications for grants under subpart I of 
this part, and (2) contain such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require to carry 
out the purposes of this subpart, 

“(b) The Secretary may approve such ap- 
Plication only if— 

“(1) he makes the findings which are re- 
quired by clauses (1) through (5) of sec- 
tion 802(b) for the approval of projects un- 
der subpart I of this part; 

“(2) he obtains assurances that the ap- 
plicant will keep such records, and afford 
such access thereto, and make such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire; and 

“(3) he also determines that the terms, 
conditions, maturity, security (if any), and 
schedule and amounts of repayments with 
respect to the loan for which a guarantee is 
sought are sufficient to protect the financial 
interests of the United States and are oth- 
erwise reasonable and in accord with regula- 
tions, including a determination that the 
rate of interest does not exceed such per 
centum per annum on the principal obliga- 
tion outstanding as the Secretary determines 
to be reasonable, taking into account the 
range of interest rates prevailing in the pri- 
vate market for similar loans and the risks 
assumed by the United States. 

“(c) Amendment of an approved applica- 
tion shali be subject to approval in the same 
manner as an original application. 

"(d) (1) In the case of any loan to a school 
of nursing under this subpart, the United 
States shall be entitled to recover from the 
applicant the amount of any payments made 
pursuant to any guarantee of such loan un- 
der this subpart, unless the Secretary for 
good cause waives its right of recovery, and 
upon making any such payment, the United 
States shall be subrogated to all of the rights 
of the recipient of the payments with re- 
spect to which the guarantee was made. 

“(2) Guarantees of loans to schools of 
nursing under this subpart shall be subject 
to such further terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines to be necessary to as- 
sure that the purposes of this subpart will 
be achieved, and, to the extent permitted by 
subsection (e), any of such terms and con- 
ditions may be modified by the Secretary to 
the extent determined by him to be neces- 
sary or proper by him for the protection of 
the financial interests of the United States. 
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“(e) Any guarantee of a loan to a school 
of nursing made by the Secretary pursuant 
to this subpart shall be incontestable in the 
hands of the applicant on whose behalf such 
guarantee is made, and as to any person who 
makes or contracts to make a loan to such 
applicant in reliance thereon, except for 
fraud or misrepresentation on the part of 
such applicant or such other person. 


“PAYMENT OF INTEREST SUBSIDY ON LOANS 


“Sec. 807. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), in the case of a guarantee of 
any loan to a school of nursing under this 
subpart with the respect to any project, the 
Secretary shall pay, to the holder of such 
loan and for and on behalf of such school 
amounts sufficient to reduce by 3 per centum 
per annum the net effective interest rate 
otherwise payable on such loan. The Secre- 
tary is also authorized to pay such an in- 
terest subsidy with respect to a loan (which 
is not a guaranteed loan) but which would 
be eligible (except for section 808) to be 
guaranteed under this subpart. 

“(b) Contracts to make the payments pro- 
vided for in this section shall not carry an 
aggregate amount greater than such amount 
as may be provided in appropriation Acts. 
“LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF LOANS GUARANTEED 


“Sec. 808. (a) The cumulative total of the 
principal of the loans outstanding at any 
time with respect to which guarantees have 
been issued under this part may not exceed 
such limitations as may be specified in ap- 
propriation Acts. 

“(b) In any fiscal year no loan guarantee 
may be made and no agreement to make in- 
terest subsidy payments may be entered into 
under this part if the making of such guar- 
antee or the entering into of such agree- 
ment would cause the cumulative total of— 

(1) the principal of the loans guaranteed 
under this part in such fiscal year, and 

(2) the principal of the loans for which 
no guarantee has been made and with respect 
to which an agreement to make interest sub- 
sidy payments under this part is entered into 
in such fiscal year, 
to exceed the amount of grant funds obli- 
gated under this part in such fiscal year; ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not apply if 
the amount of grant funds obligated under 
this part in such fiscal year equals the sums 
appropriated for such fiscal year for con- 
struction grants. 

“LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 


“Sec. 809. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury a loan guarantee fund (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
‘fund’) which shall be available to the Sec- 
retary without fiscal year limitation, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation Acts, (1) to enable him 
to discharge its responsibilities under guar- 
antees issued by him under this subpart, and 
(ii) for payment of interest subsidy on loans 
pursuant to section 807. There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the fund from time 
to time such amounts as may be necessary 
to provide capital required for the fund. To 
the extent authorized from time to time in 
appropriation Acts, there shall be deposited 
in the fund amounts received by the Secre- 
tary any moneys, property, or assets derived 
by him from his operations under this sub- 
part, including any moneys derived from the 
sale of assets. 

“(b) If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are insufficient to enable the Secretary 
to discharge his responsibilities under this 
subpart— 

“(i) to make payments of interest subsidy 
on loans to schools of nursing; and 

“(ii) otherwise to comply with guarantees 
issued by him under this subpart; 
he is authorized to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but only in such amounts as 
such forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions, as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury notes or other obligations in 
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may be specified from time to time in appro- 
priation Acts. Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a-rate determined by 
The Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding maturities of the United 
States of comparable marketable securities 
during the month preceding the month of 
the issuance of such notes or other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to purchase any notes 
and other obligations issued hereunder and 
for that purpose he is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from the 
Sale of any securities issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under that Act, as amended, are extended to 
include any purchase of such notes and obli- 
gations. The Secretary of the Treasury may at 
any time sell any of the notes or other obli- 
gations acquired by him under this subsec- 
tion. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes 
or other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. Sums 
borrowed under this subsection shall be de- 
posited in the fund and redemption of such 
notes and obligations shall be made by the 
Secretary from such fund.”. 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


Sec, 103. (a) Part A of title VIII of the 
Public Health Service Act is further amended 
by adding after section 809 (as added by 
section 102 of this Act) the following: 


“SUBPART III—SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS; 
INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS; AND FINANCIAL 
DISTRESS GRANTS 


“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


“Sec. 810. (a) From appropriations under 
subsection (d) the Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to assist public schools of 
nursing and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, and institutions, 
and combinations thereof, and to make con- 
tracts with public or private schools, agen- 
cles, organizations, and institutions, and 
combinations thereof, for programs or proj- 
ects (including programs or projects to 
assist State, local, or other regional arrange- 
ments among schools and related organiza- 
tions and institutions to carry out the 
objectives of this section), (A) to plan, de- 
velop, or establish new programs or modifi- 
cations of existing programs of nursing, (B) 
to effect significant improvements in curric- 
ulums of any such schools, (C) for research 
in the various fields related to nursing edu- 
cation, (D) to develop training programs, 
and train for new roles, types, or levels of 
nursing personnel, including programs for 
the training of pediatric nurse practitioners 
or other types of nurse practitioners, (E) to 
assist such schools of nursing which have 
special need for financial assistance to meet 
accreditation requirements, (F) to assist any 
such schools to meet the costs of planning 
experimental teaching facilities or experi- 
mental design thereof, (G) to increase edu- 
cational opportunities for disadvantaged 
students, (H) to provide continuing educa- 
tion for nurses, (I) to provide appropriate 
retraining opportunities for nurses who 
(after periods of professional inactivity) de- 
sire again actively to engage in the nursing 
profession, (J) otherwise strengthen, im- 
prove or expand programs to train nursing 
personnel, or (K) to help to increase the 
supply or improve the distribution by geo- 
graphic area or by specialty group of ade- 
quately trained nursing personnel needed 
to meet the health needs of the Nation, in- 
cluding the need to increase the availability 
of personal health services and the need to 
promote preventive health care. In deter- 
mining eligibility of any such school to 
receive a grant under this section and the 
amount of such grant, the Secretary shall 
consider the individual needs of such school, 
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the nature and scope of the Nation’s health 
manpower needs, and the relative capability 
of alternative programs for helping to fill 
these needs. 

“(b) The Secretary may from time to time 
set dates (not earlier than in the fiscal year 
preceding the year for which a grant is 
sought) by which applications for grants 
under this section for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(c) A grant under this section may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing, or a public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution; 

““(2) in the case such application is for a 
grant to a school of nursing, contains or is 
supported by assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that the applicant will expend in 
carrying out its functions as a school of nurs- 
ing during the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought, an amount of funds (other 
than funds for construction as determined 
by the Secretary) from non-Federal sources 
which are at least as great as the average 
amount of funds expended by such applicant 
for such purpose (excluding expenditures of 
a nonrecurring nature) in the three fiscal 
years immediately preceding the fiscal year 
for which such grant is sought; 

“(3) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determination required of him under this 
section and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to assure 
proper disbursement of and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the applicant under 
this section. 

“(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for special project grants under this 
section, $20,000,000 for the year ending June 
30, 1973, and $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974. 

“(e) Contracts may be entered into under 
this subsection without regard to sections 
3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529; 41 U.S.C. 5).” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective with 
respect to grants from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1971. 

CAPITATION GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 104. (a) Part A of title VIII of the 
Public Health Service Act is further amended 
by adding after section 810 (as added by 
section 103 of this Act) the following: 

“CAPITATION GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 811. (a)(1) It is the intent of the 
Congress that the criteria established under 
this subsection for determining the amount 
of the grants to which schools of nursing will 
be entitled under this section provide ap- 
proximately one-third of the costs incurred 
by such schools (based on average costs of 
all such schools in the Nation) in providing 


nursing education programs, if such schools 
make satisfactory progress in increasing en- 
rollment and in reducing the time period 
required for the completion of studies by 
students enrolled therein (or in providing 
nursing specialty training). The sums ap- 


propriated under subsection (e) for any 
fiscal year shall be distributed to schools with 
approved applications as follows: Each school 
shall receive $20,000, plus— 

“(A) the product obtained by multiplying 
the number of full-time students enrolled 
in such school (or the equivalent thereof, as 
determined by the Secretary) in the schoo] 
year beginning in such fiscal year by $550; 
and 

“(B) the product obtained by multiply- 
ing— 

“(i) $250 by the number of students of 
such school who graduate during such school 
year under a program of such school under 
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which students complete their studies in a 
period consisting of not more than two years, 
if the Secretary (after consultation with the 
appropriate accreditation body or bodies) is 
satisfied that there is réasonable assurance 
that such program will meet the accredita- 
tion standards of such body or bodies; and 

“(ii) $750 by the number of students of 
such school who graduate during such school 
year under a program of such school under 
which students complete their studies in a 
period consisting of more than two years, if, 
under such program, there is included train- 
ing in a nursing specialty or as a nurse prac- 
titioner; and 

“(iil) $250 by the number of first-year 
enrollment bonus students (as defined in 
paragraph (2)) enrolled in such school for 
such year. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) (B) (iil), 
a student enrolled in any school shall be 
deemed to be a first-year bonus student of 
such school for any year, if for the year in 
which such student is or was a first-year 
student in such school, the first-year enroll- 
ment for such school exceeded the first-year 
enrollment for such school for— 

“(A) the preceding school-year by not less 
than 5 per centum, or by not less than five 
students, whichever is the greater; or 

“(B) the second preceding school-year by 
not less than 10 per centum, or by not less 
than ten students, whichever is the greater; 
or 

“(C) the third preceding school-year by 
not less than 15 per centum, or by not less 
than fifteen students, whichever is the 
greater. 

“(b)(1) For the purposes of this section 
regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular school year, or in a particular 
year-class in a school, or the number of grad- 
uates in a particular year-class in a school, or 
the number of graduates from a school, as 
the case may be, on the basis of estimates, or 
on the basis of the number of students who 
were enrolled in a school, or in a particular 
school year, or in a particular year-class in 
a school, or were graduates from a school in 
earlier years, as the case may be, or on such 
basis as he deems appropriate for making 
such determination, and shall include meth- 
ods of making such determination when a 
school or a year-class was not in existence in 
an earlier year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, and part 
D, the term ‘full-time students’ (whether 
such term is used by itself or in connection 
with a particular year-class) means students 
pursuing a full-time course of study in an 
accredited program in a school of nursing. 

“(c)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount of the grant 
to which any school would (except for this 
subsection) be entitled for any year, as de- 
termined under subsection (a), shall be re- 
duced as provided in this subsection if— 

“(A) for the preceding year such school 
received a grant under this section, and 

“(B) the Secretary determines, after no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing to such 
school (as provided under subchapter II 
of chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code), 
that there has been a failure on the part 
of such school, during such preceding year, 
satisfactorily to carry out the specific pro- 
grams or projects in at least three of the 
categories (as specified in subsection (d) 
(3)(D)) contained in the plan submitted 
by such school under such subsection in 
connection with its application for a grant 
under this section for the preceding school 
year. 

“(2) If such failure is with respect to— 

“(A) all of the categories contained in 
such plan, the reduction under this section 
shall be equal to 30 per centum of the 
amount of such grant (as determined un- 
der subsection (a)); 

“(B) all but one of the categories con- 
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tained in such plan, the reduction under 
this subsection shall be equal to 20 per 
centum of the amount of such grant (as 
determined under subsection (a)); or 

“(C) all but two of the categories con- 
tained in such plan, the reduction under 
this subsection shall be equal to 10 per 
centum of the amount of such grant as 
determined under subsection (a)). 

“(3) The Secretary may waive all (or 
any part of) the reduction provided by the 
preceding provisions of this subsection in 
the case of any school, if he determines that 
the imposition of such reduction would work 
a dire financial hardship on such school; 
except that the Secretary shall not waive 
such reduction in the case of any school for 
any year if, during the preceding five-year 
period, such school has received a waiver 
under this paragraph. 

“(4) In order to determine whether any 
school which has received a grant under 
this section is satisfactorily carrying out 
the specific programs or projects contained 
in the plan submitted by such school (pur- 
suant to subsection (d)(3)(D)) in connec- 
tion with its application for a grant under 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
the extent deemed necessary by him, to 
conduct on-site inspections of such school, 
or to require that such school provide him 
with appropriate assurances, or furnish him 
with appropriate information, relating to 
such programs or projects. 

“(d) (1) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications un- 
der this section for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant un- 
der this section except after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on 
Nurse Training. 

“(3) A grant under this section may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(A) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing; 

“(B) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant will expend in carrying out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, an 
amount of funds (other than funds for con- 
struction as determined by the Secretary) 
from non-Federal sources which are at least 
as great as the average amount of funds 
expended by such applicant for such purpose 
(excluding expenditures for a nonrecurring 
nature) in the three fiscal years immediately 
preceding the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought; 

“(C) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant will expend for the support of its 
teaching programs, for the fiscal year with 
respect to which the application is filed, an 
amount from State, local, or other non- 
Federal sources that is not less, in the aggre- 
gate, than the amount expended from such 
sources for such programs for the preceding 
fiscal year; and that any grant paid under 
this section will be used to supplement and, 
to the extent practicable, to increase the 
level of non-Federal funds that would other- 
wise be made available for such programs, 
and will not supplant such non-Federal 
funds; 

“(D) contains a plan, approved by the Sec- 
retary, to carry out or to establish and carry 
out, by the end of the school year with re- 
spect to which such application relates, 
specific programs or projects in at least 
three of the following categories: 

“(1) to assist in— 

“(I) mergers between hospital training 
programs or between hospital training pro- 
grams and academic institutions, or = 

“(II) affiliation agreements with hospitals 
or academic institutions, 
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leading to the establishment of nurse train- 
ing programs; 

“(ii) to train, for new roles, types, or 
levels of nursing personnel, including pro- 
grams for the training of pediatric nurse 
practitioners or other types of nurse practi- 
tioners, in cooperation with schools of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, or dentistry; 

“(iil) to establish cooperative intradisci- 
plinary training among schools of nursing 
with a view toward establishment of inter- 
changeable curriculum; 

“(iv) to establish cooperative interdisci- 
plinary training between schools of nursing 
and schools of allied health, medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, phar- 
macy, public health, or veterinary medicine, 
including training for the use of the team 
approach to the delivery of health services; 

“(v) to assist in increasing the supply 
of adequately trained nursing personnel and 
to promote the full utilization of nursing 
skills; 

“(vi) to effect significant improvements in 
the curriculums of schools of nursing with a 
view toward the assumption of greater pa- 
tient care responsibilities; 

“(vil) to provide in-service and other 
training and education to upgrade the skills 
of licensed vocational or licensed practical 
nurses, nursing assistants, and aides, and 
other paraprofessional nursing personnel; or 

“(vili) to increase admissions to, and en- 
rollment and retention in, such schools of 
qualified individuals who, due to socioeco- 
nomic factors, are financially or education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

“(E) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the 
determinations required of him under this 
section and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

“(F) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to assure 
the proper disbursement of and accounting 
for Federal funds paid to the applicant un- 
der this section. 

“(e) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for grants under this section, $157,- 
200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $160,400,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $164,400,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974. 

“(2) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year to the Secre- 
tary such sums (which shall be in addition 
to the sums authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraph (1)) as may be necessary 
for administration purposes in connection 
with grants under this section. 

“(f) (1) Each new public or nonprofit pri- 
vate school of nursing with an approved ap- 
plication under this subsection shall, in addi- 
tion to any other grant to which it is or may 
be entitled under this section, be entitled to 
a grant of $40,000 for each year that it is a 
new school. 

"(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), a 
school of nursing shall be deeméd to be a 
new school for any year if such year is— 

“(A) the year preceding the year in which 
such school first has students enrolled 
therein; or 

“(B) a year after the year referred to in 
clause (A) but before whichever of the fol- 
lowing first occurs: (i) the year in which 
such school first has a graduating class, or 
(il) the year tn which such school would, if 
it were a four-year school, first have a grad- 
uating class. 

“(3) No grant may be made under this 
subsection unless application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by the Sec- 
retary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and con- 
tain such information, as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated to carry out this subsection $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
a like amount for each of the next two fiscal 
years. Sums appropriated under this para- 
graph shall remain available until expended.” 
(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective with 
respect to grants from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1971. 


FINANCIAL DISTRESS GRANTS 


Sec. 105. Part A of title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act (as amended by the 
preceding sections of this Act) is further 
amended by adding after section 811 (as 
added by section 104 of this Act) the follow- 
ing new section: 


“FINANCIAL DISTRESS GRANTS 


“Sec. 812. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $20,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1973, and $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
for grants under this section to assist any 
schools of nursing which are in serious fi- 
nancial straits to meet their costs of opera- 
tion, 

“(b) Any such grant may be made upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
determines to be reasonable and necessary, 
including requirements that the school agree 
(1) to disclose any financial information or 
data deemed by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary to determine the sources or causes of 
that school’s financial distress and to con- 
duct a comprehensive cost analysis study in 
cooperation with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and (2) to carry out 
appropriate operational and financial re- 
forms on the basis of information obtained 
in the course of the comprehensive cost 
analysis study or other relevant informa- 
tion.” 


TRAINEESHIPS FOR ADVANCED TRAINING OF 
PROFESSIONAL NURSES 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 821(a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by strik- 
ing out the matter beginning with “the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1970” and ending 
with “to cover the cost of traineeships” and 
inserting in lieu of the matter stricken the 
following: “the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, $19,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, $20,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1972, $22,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$24,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, to cover the cost of traineeships”. 

(b) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
821 of the Public Health Service Act are 
amended by striking out the words “Surgeon 
General” wherever they appear and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “Secretary”. 

NURSING STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 107. (a)(1) Effective with respect, 
to academic years (or their equivalent as 
determined under regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under section 823 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act) beginning after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, subsection (a) of such sec- 
tion is amended by striking out “$1,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,500”. 

(2) Section 823(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “$6,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$10,000”. 

(b) Effective with respect to any year of 
service ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act for which cancellation of 
all or part of a loan made under part B 
of title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act is authorized under section 823(b) (3) of 
such Act, such section is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) an amount up to 100 per centum of 
any such loan (plus interest thereon) shall 
be canceled for full-time employment as a 
professional nurse (including teaching in 
any of the fields of nurse training and serv- 
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ice as an administrator, supervisor, or con- 
sultant in any of the fields of nursing) in 
any public or nonprofit private agency, in- 
stitution, or organization (including neigh- 
borhood health centers), at the rate of 20 
per centum of the amount of such loan 
(plus interest) unpaid on the first day of 
such service, for each complete year of such 
service, except that the rate shall be 33% 
per centum for each complete year of serv- 
ice for any person who engages in the prac- 
tice of nursing or any specialized aspect 
thereof in an area in a State determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary prescribing criteria for such determina- 
tions by such agency or organization as the 
Secretary may designate, to have a shortage 
of and need for the practice in which he en- 
gages and such designated agency or organi- 
zation certifies in such manner and at such 
time or times as the Secretary may prescribe 
that such practice helps to meet the short- 
age of and need for such practice in the 
area where the practice occurs. 

(c) The first sentence of section 824 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
$21,000,000" and all that follows up to, and 
including, the word “education”, and in- 
serting in lieu of the matter stricken the 
following: $21,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $30,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and such sums for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years as may be necessary to 
enable students who have received a loan 
for any academic year ending before July 1, 
1974, to continue or complete their educa- 
tion”, 

(d) Section 826 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1975” each place it occurs 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1977”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 827 (a) (1) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “next 
four fiscal years” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “next six fiscal years” 

NURSING SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 

Sec. 108. (a) Effective with respect to schol- 
arship grants made under subsection (a) of 
section 860 of the Public Health Service Act 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1971, 
subsection (b) of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each of the next two fiscal years 
to each such school shall be equal to $3,000 
multiplied by one-tenth of the number of 
full-time students of such school. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years, the grant 
under subsection (a) shall be such amount 
as may be necessary to enable such school 
to continue making payments under scholar- 
ship awards to students who initially re- 
ceived such awards out of grants made to the 
school for fiscal years ending before July 1, 
1974.” 

(b) Effective with respect to scholarship 
grants made under subsection (a) of section 
860 of the Public Health Service Act for fis- 
cal years beginning after June 30, 1971, sub- 
section (c)(1) of such section is amended 
(A) by striking out “1970, and the next two 
fiscal years” in clause (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1972 and the next two fiscal 
years”, (B) by striking out “1972” in clause 
(B) and inserting in Meu thereof “1974”, 
and (C) by striking out “1973 and each of the 
three” in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1975, and each of the two.” 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAYMENT OF OBLI- 
GATIONS OF NURSING STUDENTS IN EXCEP- 


Sec. 109, Part B of title VIII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is further amended 
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by adding after section 829 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“REPAYMENT BY SECRETARY OF LOANS TO NURS- 
ING STUDENTS IN EXCEPTIONAL NEED WHO 
ARE UNABLE TO COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES 


“Sec. 830. (a) Upon application by any 
person who received, and is under an obliga- 
tion to repay, any loan made by a school of 
nursing from loan funds established pur- 
suant to this part, the Secretary shall under- 
take to repay (without liability to the ap- 
plicant) all or any part of such loan, and 
any interest or portion thereof outstanding 
thereon, upon his determination, pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by him establish- 
ing criteria therefor, that the applicant— 

“(1) failed to complete the nursing studies 
with respect to which such loan was made; 

“(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family as those terms are defined by 
regulations of the Secretary; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, such nursing 
studies within two years following the date 
upon which the applicant terminated the 
nursing studies with respect to which such 
loan was made. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
such funds as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 

UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR 

THE NURSING PROFESSION 


Sec. 110. Section 868 of the Public Health 
Service Act (together with the heading 
thereto) is amended to read as follows: 


“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR 
THE NURSING PROFESSION 


“Sec. 868 (a) To assist in meeting the 
need for additional professional personnel in 
the nursing professions, the Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to State or local 
educational agencies or other public or non- 
profit private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations, or enter into contracts (with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U.S.C. (5)) for the purpose of— 

“(1) identifying individuals with a poten- 
tial for education or training in the nursing 
profession (including veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States with training or 
experience in the health field, particularly 
those who due to socioeconomic factors are 
financially or educationally disadvantaged) 
and encouraging and assisting them (A) to 
enroll in a school of nursing which is 
accredited as defined in section 843(f); or 
(B) if they are not qualified to enroll in 
such a school to undertake such postsecond- 
ary education or training as may be required 
to qualify them to enroll in such a school; 

“(2) publicizing especially to licensed vo- 
cational nurses existing sources of financial 
aid available to persons enrolled in any 
such school or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

“(3) establishing such programs as the 
Secretary determines will enhance and facili- 
tate the enrollment pursuit and completion 
of study by individuals referred to in clause 
(1) in such schools. 

“(b) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $7,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; and $9,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. 
TITLE II—_AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER 

EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSURED LOANS TO NURSING STUDENTS 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 425(a) of the Higher 

Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) by 
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inserting “(1)” after “(a)”, (2) by insert- 
ing “(other than a student at a public or 
other nonprofit school of nursing (as defined 
in section 843(b) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act))"” after the word “student” where 
it appears in the first and second sentences 
of such subsection, and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The total of the loans made to a stu- 
dent at a public or other nonprofit school of 
nursing as defined in section 843(b) of the 
Public Health Service Act in any academic 
year or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commissioner) which may 
be covered by Federal loan insurance under 
this part may not exceed $2,500. Amounts so 
covered shall be included in computing the 
aggregate insured unpaid principal amount 
of insured loans to a student for p 
of the preceding paragraph, but the limita- 
tion upon such aggregate imposed by that 
paragraph shall not apply to a nursing 
student.” 

(c) Clause (A) of section 428(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended by inserting after 
“loans to any individual student” the follow- 
ing: “(other than a student at a public or 
other nonprofit school of nursing, as de- 
fined in section 843(b) of the Public Health 
Service Act), and not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $2,500 in loans to any individual 
student at a public or other nonprofit school 
of nursing (as so defined) ,”. 

(c) Clause (A) of section 328(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended (1) by inserting after 
“insured loans made to any student” the 
following: “(other than a student at a public 
or other nonprofit school of nursing, as de- 
fined in section 843(b) of the Public Health 
Service Act)”, and (2) by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, in the computation of which there 
shall be included any amount loaned to such 
student while he was a student at a public 
or other nonprofit school of nursing (as de- 
fined in section 843(b) of the Public Health 
Service Act)” 


EXTENSION OF REPAYMENT PERIOD FOR 
NURSING STUDENTS 

Sec. 202. (a) Clause (B) of section 427(a) 
(2) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by inserting after “nor more 
than ten years” the following: “(or, in the 
case of a student at a public or other non- 
profit school of nursing, as defined in section 
843(b) of the Public Health Service, nor 
more than twenty years)”; and (2) by in- 
serting after “the period of the loan may 
not exceed fifteen years” the following: " (or, 
in the case of a student at a public or other 
nonprofit school of nursing, as defined in 
section 843(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act, may not exceed twenty-five years)”. 

(b) (1) Clause (B) of section 428(b) (1) of 
such Act is amended by inserting after “at 
least six academic years of ‘study’” the fol- 
lowing: “(or, in the case of a student at a 
public or other nonprofit school of nursing, 
as defined in section 843(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act, at least eight academic 
years of study)”. 

(2) Clause (D) of section 428(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended by inserting after “nor 
more than ten years” the following: “(or, 
in the case of a student at a public or other 
nonprofit school of nursing, as defined in 
section 843(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act, nor more than twenty years)”. 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAYMENT OBLIGA- 
TION OF NURSING STUDENTS WHO PRACTICE 
IN HEALTH CARE SHORTAGE AREAS 
Sec, 203. (a) Part B of title IV of the 

Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 

section: 

“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
NURSING STUDENTS WHO PRACTICE IN HEALTH 
CARE SHORTAGE AREAS 
“Sec. 438. (a) If any person who, after 

June 30, 1971, received any loan insured 

under this part— 
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“(1) engages in the practice of nursing, or 
any specialized aspect thereof, in an area in 
a State determined, in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Secretary prescribing criteria 
for such determinations by such agency or 
organization as the Secretary may designate, 
to have a shortage of and need for the prac- 
tice in which he engages; and 

““(2) such designated agency or organiza- 
tion certifies in such manner and at such 
time or times as the Secretary may prescribe 
that such practice helps to meet the shortage 
of and need for such practice in the area 
where the practice occurs; 
then 33% per centum of the total of such 
loan or loans, plus accrued interest on such 
amount, which are unpaid as of the date that 
such practice begins, shall be paid thereafter 
by the Commissioner for each year of such 
practice, up to a total of 100 per centum of 
such total, plus accrued interest thereon. 

“(b) If any person who, after June 30, 
1971, received a loan insured under this part, 
engages in full-time employment as a pro- 
fessional nurse (including teaching in any of 
the fields of nurse training and service as an 
administrator, supervisor or consultant in 
any of the fields of nursing) in any public 
or nonprofit private institution or agency 
(including neighborhood health centers) 
then 20 per centum of the total of such loan 
or loans, plus accrued interest on such 
amount, which are unpaid as of the date such 
employment begins, shall be paid thereafter 
by the Commissioner for each year of such 
employment, not to exceed a total of 100 per 
centum of such principal, plus accrued in- 
terest thereon. ' 

“(c) The Commissioner shall, on or before 
the due date thereof, pay any loan or loan 
installment which may fall due within any 
year for which the borrower, at the comple- 
tion thereof, would be eligible to have such 
loan or installment paid under subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section, upon the declaration of 
such borrower, at such times and in such 
manner as the Commissioner may prescribe 
(and supported by such other evidence as 
the Commissioner may reasonably require), 
that the borrower is then engaged as de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) or by subsection (b), and that he 
will continue to be so engaged for the pe- 
riod required (in the absence of this sub- 
section) to entitle him to have made the 
payments provided by subsection (a) or (b) 
for such year. A borrower who fails to become 
eligible to have made the payments provided 
by subsection (a) or (b) for such year shall 
be liable to reimburse the Commissioner for 
any payments made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion”. 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b) of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and section 
438" after “section 437". 

(c) Clause (E) of section 427(a) (2) of such 
Act is amended (A) by striking out “portion 
of the interest on the note which is payable 
by the Commissioner” and inserting in Heu 
thereof, “portion of the principal or interest 
on the note which is payable by the Com- 
missioner”; and (B) by inserting before the 
comma at the end of the clause “or section 
438”. 

(a) Clause (B) of section 428(b)(2) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “for the 
purpose of section 437” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for the purpose of section 437 or 
section 438". 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF REPAYMENT OBLIGATION 
OP NURSING STUDENTS IN EXCEPTIONAL NEED 
WHO ARE UNABLE TO COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES 
Sec. 204. (a) Part B of title I of the High- 

er Education Act of 1965, as amended by this 

Act, is further amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new section: 

“REPAYMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF LOANS TO 
NURSING STUDENTS IN EXCEPTIONAL NEED 
WHO ARE UNABLE TO COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES 
“SEC. 439. Upon application by a person 

who received, and is under an obligation to 
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repay, any loan insured under this part, 
which loan was made to such person as a stu- 
dent at a public or other nonprofit school of 
nursing (as defined in section 843(b) of the 
Public Health Service Act to enable him to 
study nursing, the Commissioner shall un- 
dertake to repay (without liability to the ap- 
plicant) all or any part of such loan and any 
interest or portion thereof outstanding there- 
on, upon his determination, pursuant to 
regulations of the Secretary establishing cri- 
teria therefor, that the applicant— 

“(1) failed to complete such studies; 

“(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disadvan- 
taged family as those terms may be defined 
by such regulations; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, the study of 
nursing within one year following the date 
upon which he terminated such study.” 

(b) Clause (2) of section 421(b) of such 
Act, as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by striking out “and section 438” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
“section 438, and section 439”. 

(c) Clause (E) of section 427(a)(2) of 
such Act, as amended by the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Act, is further amended by 
striking out “or section 438” and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and “section 438 or 
section 439”. 

(a) Clause (B) of section 428(b)(2) of 
such Act, as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by striking out “section 438” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and “sec- 
tion 438 or section 439” 


“DIRECT LOANS TO NURSING STUDENTS 


Sec. 205. Part B of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


DIRECT LOANS TO NURSING STUDENTS 


“Src. 440. (a) The Commissioner may make 
& direct loan to any student who would be 
eligible for an insured loan for study at a 
public or other nonprofit school of nursing 
(as defined in section 843(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act) under this section if (1) 
in the particular area in which such student 
resides, loans which are insurable under this 
Act are not available at the rate of interest 
prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to 
clause (D) of section 427(a)(2) for such 
area, or (2) the particular student has been 
unable to obtain an insured loan at a rate of 
interest which does not exceed such rate pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

“(b) Loans made under this section shall 
bear interest at the rate prescribed by the 
Secretary under clause (D) of section 427(a) 
(2) for the area where the student resides, 
and shall be made on such other terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
which shall conform as nearly as practicable 
to the terms and conditions of loans insured 
under this Act. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for the 
two succeeding fiscal years, to carry out this 
section.” 

LIMITATION ON LOAN GUARANTEES TO NURSING 
STUDENTS UNDER HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

Sec. 206. Part B of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended by the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“LIMITATION ON LOAN GUARANTEES TO NURSING 
STUDENTS UNDER HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

“Sec. 441. In any fiscal year no loan guar- 
antee may be made to nursing students under 
part B of title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 if the making of such guarantee 
would cause the total of the principal of the 
loans guaranteed in such fiscal year to exceed 
the amount of direct loan funds obligated 
under section 823 of the Public Health Serv- 
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ice Act in such fiscal year; except that this 
paragraph shall not apply if the amount of 
direct loan funds obligated under this part 
in such fiscal year equals the sums appropri- 
ated for such fiscal year for direct loans.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. I ask the Chair to lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 8630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate H.R. 8630, an act to amend 
title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for training increased 
numbers of nurses, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to consider 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the lan- 
guage of S. 1747 as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
the language of the pending House bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does that cut off any 
amendments to the measure which has 
now been substituted for the House bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, could I 
ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may so request. Is that the Senator’s 
request? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the text of S. 1747, as reported 
from the committee with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, will 
be substituted for the text of H.R. 8630, 
and the bili as thus amended will be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has, I think, 
one amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the membership, I think we 
probably ought to be able to vote on this 
measure in 5 or 6 minutes. There are 
only one or two amendments. One will 
be offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Michigan 
which follows the pattern of the amend- 
ment we accepted to the Health Man- 
power Act, and the other will be a techni- 
cal amendment, and then I think we will 
be ready to vote on passage. 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered on the Senate bill, 
but not on the House bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on H.R. 8630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the yeas and nays on S. 1747 
be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have the honor of act- 
ing as floor manager for another major 
piece of legislation, which is the prod- 
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uct of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee; S. 1747, the Nurse Training 
Amendments of 1971. 

The health crisis, of which I have 
spoken earlier, is further aggravated by 
a marked shortage of trained nurses to 
staff our hospitals, outpatient clinics, 
and health centers. There is an esti- 
mated shortage of nurses amounting to 
150,000 at the present time—a shortage 
which will grow to 300,000 by 1975 if we 
are unable to increase the rate at 
which we train these nurses. There is a 
great need for public health nurses, spe- 
cialized nurse practitioners, and other 
types of nurse specialists. 

Well-trained nurses can relieve much 
of the burden currently being placed 
upon physicians by working in coopera- 
tion with doctors to increase their effi- 
ciency. The shortage has been made more 
severe by relative as well as absolute 
changes in the requirement for nurses. 

First of all, our population has in- 
creased rapidly in this country—with a 
higher proportion of people at either ex- 
treme of the age scale—very young peo- 
ple as well as very old people. 

Each of these groups requires greater 
amounts of nursing care then those in 
the middle-age range. Expectations for 
adequate health care by the American 
people have been rising at an accelerating 
rate over the past several years this was 
clear from our health care hearings all 
across the country. Nursing skills have 
increased in capacity over the past few 
years—new types of nursing training are 
required—intensive care nurses, cardiac 
care nurses, specialized new types of op- 
erating room nurses, public health nurses, 
pediatric nurse practitioners, home 
health nurses, and so on. 

All of these skills require an increase 
in the number of nurses and in the train- 
ing received by each nurse. But this type 
of specialization pays off in terms of a 
broadly expanded role of and value of the 
nursing profession. 

This type of capability requires re- 
sources, both human and financial. S. 
1747 contains provisions which will help 
to stimulate both types of resources. 

Mr. President, if we in the Federal 
Government do not act decisively, the al- 
ready overburdened schools of nursing 
will be unable to respond to national need 
by producing sufficient numbers cf nurses 
of adequately high quality. The shortage 
in nursing talent is already of crisis pro- 
portions, and will grow worse if we do 
not act. During our field hearings, we 
saw wards at Lincoln Hospital in New 
York which had 25 or 30 patients— 
without a single nurse all night. 

We saw operating rooms which could 
not be kept open because of a shortage of 
nurses, while the patients lined up out- 
side. We saw a beautiful new hospital, 
constructed with Hill-Burton funds, in 
Kingwood, W. Va., which could not oper- 
ate above 30 percent capacity because of 
inadequate staff. We saw orthopedic 
wards a block long at Cook County Hos- 
pital with only one nurse on night duty 
for 50 or 60 patients. 

Mr. President, the crisis is real and it 
is now. I believe this bill will provide a 
step in the right direction toward allevi- 
ating some of the problems in nurse 
training. 
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Mr. President, the Nurse Training 
Amendments of 1971 amend title VIII 
of the Public Health Service Act to ex- 
tend, expand, and improve the various 
programs thereunder relating to nurse 
training. 

Definition—The term “school of 
nursing” as used throughout this report 
means a collegiate, associate degree, or 
diploma school of nursing. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TEACHING FACILITIES 

If high quality nursing education is to 
be provided, if enrollments are to be 
maintained and increased, and if new 
programs are to be established, there 
must be renovation and replacement of 
current inadequate teaching facilities 
and construction of new facilities to ac- 
commodate the larger number of stu- 
dents and the new technology in 
education. 

Thus far in the program, existing 
schools of nursing have received the 
largest proportion of construction grant 
funds mainly for replacement of obso- 
lete facilities. Almost half of the Federal 
money expended was used for replace- 
ment; about one-quarter of the funds 
were for major and minor expansion of 
enroliment and another quarter were ex- 
pended for new schools. During the fiscal 
years 1966-71 a total of 145 construction 
grants totaling $88,727,772 were awarded 
to schools of nursing. Forty of these 
grants were for new schools. 

In a recent DHEW study schools of 
nursing were surveyed to determine the 
existing conditions of teaching facilities 
and the needs for renovation, replace- 
ment and new construction. Of those sur- 
veyed, 1081 responded to a question on 
need for construction; 50 percent in- 
dicated a need for new buildings, addi- 
tional space, major repairs and improve- 
ments in all areas, and 31 percent in- 
dicated a need for teaching space. 

Federal grants are imperative for 
existing schools of nursing to enable 
them to replace old, unsafe and inade- 
quate facilities in order to maintain cur- 
rent enrollments or to undertake major 
expansion of enrollments; they are also 
needed to enable new schools to open in 
areas where there is demonstrated need 
for the program, potential for recruit- 
ment, academic resources, and commu- 
nity interest but, which lacks physical 
facilities for a new nursing education 
program. 

The committee is aware that both pub- 
lic and private schools have had difficulty 
in obtaining funds. This fact, plus es- 
calating costs, and the time lag before 
funds become available all impose great 
hardships on schools undertaking reno- 
vation or new construction. 

The bill, therefore, provides authority 
for a Federal share of up to 75 percent of 
the costs of new school construction and 
for major expansion of existing schools 
or in unusual circumstances for other 
construction. The committee believes 
that these provisions will measurably im- 
prove this assistance to schools. 

In addition to the authority for direct 
grants, the bill also provides new au- 
thority for Federal guarantee of loans by 
non-Federal lenders and for the payment 
of interest subsidies. The combination 
of grants plus loans can equal up to 90 
percent of the cost of a construction 
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project. In combination, these financing 
mechanisms should permit substantial 
increases in the construction of these 
badly needed nursing education facili- 
ties. 

SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 

The committee intends that the basic 
institutional assistance awards to nurs- 
ing schools be used to stabilize the fi- 
nances of educational institutions. These 
awards alone are not adequate for un- 
dertaking new initiatives. 

To encourage such initiatives in cur- 
riculum reform, retraining, development 
of and training in more efficient patterns 
of care, and in other important areas, 
this bill broadens the types of special 
projects that may be covered. 

In the past, funds set aside for pur- 
poses of special projects have been large- 
ly drained off as “financial distress” 
grants. Special projects are too impor- 
tant for their funds to be diverted to 
basic institutional assistance, Ultimately, 
the Institutional Assistance Awards au- 
thorized by this bill should relieve the 
need for such “financial distress” grants. 
However, to insure that such grants do 
not divert special project funds in the 
initial years of institutional assistance, 
the committee has eliminated the au- 
thority to make such grants from funds 
authorized for Special Projects and Man- 
power Initiative Awards. A separate au- 
thorization with decreasing levels has 
been established for financial distress 
grants. 

The Special Project Grants for Im- 
provement in Nurse Training have been 
useful in carrying out the objectives of 
the nurse training legislation. Grants for 
projects awarded thus far to schools and 
other public and nonprofit private insti- 
tutions and agencies have assisted with 
the planning and development of new 
nursing education programs, the devel- 
opment of programs for special groups 
and for career mobility, and the 
strengthening of curriculum; the latter 
often incorporating new educational 
technology. They have also demonstrated 
how effectively a number of programs 
of the same and different types can par- 
ticipate in a single project and extend 
the benefits of the Federal grant to many 
nursing students who would not other- 
wise have the opportunity to be exposed 
to these educational improvements. 

There is need for continued improve- 
ment, for revision of nursing curriculum 
to reflect the changes in care and in the 
delivery of health services, and for the 
development of programs to prepare 
nurses to assume new and expanded 
functions and responsibilities in the pro- 
vision of health care. 

S. 1747 extends the present improve- 
ment grant authority and gives special 
emphasis to training new types, roles, or 
levels of nursing personnel, including pe- 
diatric and other types of nurse prac- 
titioners; planning of experimental 
teaching facilities; increasing education- 
al opportunities for disadvantaged stu- 
dents; providing continuing education 
and retraining for nurses; and improv- 
ing the supply and distribution, by geo- 
graphical area or specialty group, of ade- 
quately trained nursing personnel to 
meet the Nation’s health needs, includ- 
ing those to increase availability of per- 
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sonal health services and promote pre- 
ventive health care. 

In recent years there have been signif- 
icant changes in care patterns, and in 
the duties and responsibilities of the reg- 
istered nurse and all members of the 
health team. Only those institutions with 
knowledgeable staff and resources have 
been able to experiment, to initiate and 
implement changes or to adapt findings 
and improvements to their own situa- 
tions. Changes in nursing curriculum 
have not always kept pace with develop- 
ments and improvements in practice. 

Through special projects, the most 
effective combinations of the skills of 
registered nurses with variously prepared 
assistant nursing personnel, physicians, 
and other members of the health team, 
including recently developed specialists 
can be identified. These grants enable 
nursing education programs to work with 
hospitals and health agencies to develop 
and provide the specialized graduate ed- 
ucation for nurses and the training, re- 
training and continuing education pro- 
grams needed for the various members 
of the nursing care team. This assistance 
should significantly improve nursing care 
through better preparation and utiliza- 
tion of nursing personnel resources. 

The effectiveness of interdisciplinary 
training programs has been a strength of 
other health professions schools. This 
ability needs to be extended to schools 
of nursing. Nursing also needs to demon- 
strate and evaluate the effectiveness of 
new and improved teaching methods 
and/or curricula in the practice setting. 
The efficacy of training different levels 
of nursing personnel and nursing as- 
sistants together should be tested. This 
should improve ultimate working rela- 
tionships, reduce inservice orientation, 
and identify content and methods to fos- 
ter career mobility. 

Educational and service institutions 
and agencies should be encouraged to 
undertake broader and more comprehen- 
sive training and service projects, par- 
ticularly in developing means to assist 
the registered nurse in new ways and 
equipping the nurse with additional 
knowledge and skills to assume different 
responsibilities in the total health care 
environment, 

Developing core curricula for all 
nursing personnel would provide more 
opportunity for mobility, and provide a 
sounder basis for demonstrating and 
establishing interrelations among insti- 
tutions to facilitate training, retraining, 
or greater utilization of nurse manpower. 

Nursing education cannot undertake 
these studies, demonstrations and train- 
ing activities without substantial assist- 
ance. The grants authorized by this bill 
are designed to provide that assistance. 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


Currently, legislation authorizes com- 
bined appropriations for special project 
grant support and institutional (for- 
mula) grant support with the additional 
requirement that the first $15 million 
appropriated each year be awarded for 
special project grants. Since appropria- 
tions in 1970 and 1971 were less than $15 
million each year, there has been no op- 
portunity to award formula grants to 
nursing schools in these years. 
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At the same time, the costs of nursing 
education have risen, as have the costs 
of all other health professions training. 
Nursing schools are particularly af- 
fected by their inability to budget ade- 
quate funds for faculty. This in turn, 
limits their ability to increase enrollment 
to a level which can meet projected 
needs or to make other reforms in cur- 
ricula such as training for new roles, 
types and levels of nursing personnel, 
effecting significant improvements in the 
curricula with a view to nurses assum- 
ing greater patient care responsibilities, 
as well as providing training to utilize 
and upgrade the skills of paraprofes- 
sional nursing personnel. 

It is the committee’s conviction that 
the current financial crisis among nurs- 
ing schools precludes effective action on 
their part in response to national needs. 
These institutions can respond to these 
needs only if they are assured of a pre- 
dictable amount of Federal funds suffi- 
cient to stabilize their finances—and as- 
sured that education remains within the 
financial reach of the student without 
forcing the school to the point of finan- 
cial disaster. 

The committee feels that the national 
need for health services and the extraor- 
dinary costs of education in nursing 
justifies decisive action by the Federal 
Government to underwrite the costs of 
training for nursing schools and nurse 
training institutions. 

The bill therefore entitles each school 
of nursing and nurse training institution 
to an award intended to cover approxi- 
mately one-third of the average per 
student cost incurred nationally by such 
institutions if the institution makes a 
reasonable effort to respond to the na- 
tional need by increasing enrollments, 
and improving educational programs. 

The committee construes this award 
as an “entitlement’—consistent with 
eligibility requirements set forth in the 
bill and not contingent on the amounts 
authorized or appropriated by Congress 
or obligated by the executive branch. 
Only as an “entitlement” can such an 
award provide the requisite stability to 
educational institutions which are re- 
sponsive to national needs. However it is 
the committee’s intent and understand- 
ing that nothing in this section shall be 
construed as conferring any legally en- 
forceable right upon any school to funds 
appropriated under this section. 

This one-third entitlement consists of 
capitation payments for (1) all enrollees 
in schools which submit a plan setting 
forth their intention of carrying out 
three programs of national need; (2) all 
graduates of 2-year programs; (3) all 
graduates of programs of more than 2 
years’ duration provided the schools in 
question include in their program train- 
ing in a nursing specialty. The commit- 
tee intends by this breakdown of capita- 
tion payments to provide incentives to 
institutions to respond to national needs 
while providing assurance of basic sup- 
port to schools making a reasonable effort 
to respond to the national need to in- 
crease the supply and improve the dis- 
tribution of nursing personnel. 

Further incentives are provided by re- 
quiring the institution to carry out sat- 
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isfactorily the three programs included 
in its required plan in order to receive 
the full capitation to which it would be 
entitled. Penalties would be levied in the 
form of a 10- to 30-percent reduction 
in the years subsequent to the year in 
which the award was made for those in- 
stitutions which have failed satisfac- 
torily to carry out their plans. The re- 
duction would be made at the rate of ten 
percent for each failure to institute or 
continue to carry out one of at least 
three programs specified in the plan sub- 
mitted by the institution. Thus, an in- 
stitution which met the basic require- 
ment of submitting a plan would be 
guaranteed a minimum grant represent- 
ing approximately 70% of the poten- 
tial amount to which it would be en- 
titled. Upon satisfactorily carrying out 
at least three programs described in the 
plan, the school would be entitled to the 
full 100% capitation award. It should be 
noted, however, that any reductions (up 
to 30%) necessitated by failure to carry 
out the minimum number of capitation 
condition programs would be made in 
the subsequent year’s award, not by re- 
quiring repayment of the award already 
made for the current school year. 
Each element of the capitation award 
is explained in more detail below. 
BASIC ENROLLMENT CAPITATIONS 


Under the bill each eligible school 
which submits an approved application 
(including a capitation condition plan) 
for a capitation grant would be entitled 
to receive $20,000, plus $550 for each full 
time enrolled student (or equivalent 
thereof). 

INCENTIVE CAPITATION FOR TWO-YEAR 
GRADUATION 

In addition, in the case of a school in 
which students complete their training 
in a period of not more than 2 years, 
the school would be awarded $250 for 
each graduate. 

The intent of this provision is to pro- 
vide an incentive to two-year graduation 
(A.A. degree) of students trained with 
the basic skills of registered nurses. 
INCENTIVE CAPITATION FOR INCLUDING TRAIN- 

ING IN A NURSING SPECIALTY OR AS A NURSE 

PRACTITIONER IN CURRICULUM 

In the case of schools in which stu- 
dents complete their training in a period 
of more than 2 years, $750 would be 
awarded for each graduate if the school 
satisfied the following requirement. The 
school would be entitled to this payment 
only if its nursing program included 
training in-a nursing specialty. 

The committee recognizes that many 
specialty programs, including that of 
nurse practitioner, are offered in post 
graduate training. However, many 
schools offer courses which are prepara- 
tory to these advanced programs, and 
the committee wishes to encourage more 
schools to do so. 

This provision is intended to insure 
that funds from these health training 
grants are spent for health programs 
rather than for general educational de- 
velopment, and that the nursing student 
in a 3- or 4-year program will have 
optimum access to a greater degree of 
specialized training than the 2-year 
graduate. 
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BONUS CAPITATION FOR ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


As a means of encouraging schools of 
nursing to expand their enrollments and 
to provide additional resources to the 
eligible schools for such enrollment in- 
creases, the bill would provide funds for 
“bonus” students enrolled in the schools. 
An award of $250 will be made for each 
year in which the “bonus” students are 
enrolled in their course. 

A “bonus” student is defined as a stu- 
dent enrolled in any of the eligible 
schools if, for the year in which the stu- 
dent is or was a first-year student in the 
school, (a) the first-year enrollment for 
that school exceeded its first-year enroll- 
ment for the preceding school year by not 
less than 5% or not less than five stu- 
dents, whichever is greater, or (b) the 
first year enrollment for that school ex- 
ceeds enrollment at that school for the 
second preceding year by not less than 
10% or not less than 10 students, which- 
ever is greater, or (c) the first year en- 
rollment for that school exceeds enroll- 
ment at that school for the third preced- 
ing year by not less than 15% or not less 
than 15 students, whichever is greater. 

This provision ensures that the school 
would continue to receive a financial 
benefit from an increase in a first year 
class’ enrollment for the life of that par- 
ticular class in the school. To avoid plac- 
ing insurmountable barriers in the way 
of nursing schools unable to increase 
their enrollment incrementally each 
year, and to avoid imposing special hard- 
ships on those schools which have al- 
ready undergone exceptional growth in 
class size in recent years, nursing schools 
are given the option of spreading in- 
creases over a period of 2 or 3 years 
rather than being required to increase 
at a set percentage or number each 
year. 

Thus, a school could have a substantial 
increase in 1 year preceded or followed 
by a year in which the increase is smaller 
without losing its eligibility for a bonus 
for increased enrollment. However, re- 
quirements for eligibility would be met 
only if the school achieved over each 
3-year period an increase in its first 
year places of 15% or 15 students, which- 
ever is greater (or an increase of 10% 
or 10 students over a 2-year period). 

For example, a school which adds 10 
students to its first-year student enroll- 
ment of 50 students would satisfy the 
formula and would receive for the first 
year a $15,000 bonus payment (60 stu- 
dents x $250) and a comparable amount 
for each year that class is enrolled (based 
on the number of students enrolled each 
particular year.) If the school finds it 
cannot increase its enrollment the fol- 
lowing year, it would have the alterna- 
tive of maintaining the entering class at 
the same size (which would satisfy the 
formula with respect to the second pre- 
ceding year) thereby entitling it to bonus 
payments for the entering class, or of in- 
creasing at a rate of five students rather 
than the 10 of the preceding year. Thus, 
a school would be encouraged to increase 
enrollment in 1 year above the mini- 
mum increase level since the excess will 
carry over toward meeting its 3-year 
enrollment increase quota of 15% or 15 
students (or 2-year enrollment in- 
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crease quota of 10% or 10 students), 
whichever is greater. 
PLAN REQUIRED AS A CONDITION FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

With the substantial institutional sup- 
port provided in this legislation for 
schools of nursing, the Committee in- 
tends that these schools make every ef- 
fort to develop programs responsive to 
national needs. Realizing that the 
schools will vary in their competencies 
and readiness, the Committee has not 
mandated identical requirements for all 
institutions alike, but has provided alter- 
natives among which the schools can 
choose. 

In order to receive capitation grants, 
any nursing school would be required to 
submit a plan which must be approved 
by the Secretary of HEW, showing how 
the school will continue to carry out, or 
establish and carry out, by the end of 
the school year to which the application 
relates, at least three innovative ap- 
proaches (capitation conditions) in edu- 
cating nurses from among eight ap- 
proaches listed in the bill. 

If the school, as determined by the 
Secretary, has not satisfactorily carried 
out at least three of the capitation con- 
ditions outlined in its plan during the 
previous academic year, its capitation 
for the next year would be reduced by 
10 percent for each of the minimum 
number not carried out. These capita- 
tion conditions are designed to encour- 
age expansion of nurse training pro- 
grams and innovations in educational 
curricula. Two of these eight capitation 
condition categories are identical to the 
situation for which special capitation 
payments are awarded—increased en- 
rollment, and training for new roles, 
types and levels of health personnel— 
thereby giving schools a double incentive 
to establish such priority programs. The 
eight capitation conditions are: 

1. Merged and cooperative training 
with hospitals and other academic in- 
stitutions; 

2. Training for new roles, types or lev- 
els of nursing personnel including pro- 
grams for the training of pediatric 
nurse practitioners or other types of 
nurse practitioners in cooperation with 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, or den- 
tistry ; 

3. Establishment of cooperative inter- 
disciplinary training among schools of 
nursing with a view toward establish- 
ment of interchangeable curricula; 

4. Establishment of cooperative inter- 
disciplinary training between schools of 
nursing and schools of allied health, 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, public health, 
or veterinary medicine, including train- 
ing for the use of the team approach to 
the delivery of health services; 

5. Assisting in increasing the supply 
of adequately trained nursing personnel 
and promoting the full utilization of 
nursing skills; 

6. Effecting significant improvements 
in the curricula of schools of nursing with 
a view toward the assumption of greater 
patient care responsibilities; 

7. Providing in-service and other 
training and education to upgrade the 
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skills of licensed vocational or licensed 
practical nurses, nursing assistants, and 
aides, and other paraprofessional nurs- 
ing personnel; and 

8. Increasing admissions to, and en- 
rollment and retention in, such schools 
of qualified individuals who, due to 
socioeconomic factors, are financially or 
educationally disadvantaged. 

It is the view of the committee that 
substantial efforts should be made to in- 
crease the compatibility of associate 
degree, diploma, and baccalaureate nurs- 
ing programs, and clarify their relation- 
ships to one another. In the opinion of 
the committee, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be the most appropriate agency to spon- 
sor such efforts, through conferences and 
other mechanisms. 

FAILURE TO CARRY OUT PLAN SATISFACTORILY 

If the Secretary determines, after due 
notice to the school and an opportunity 
for a hearing, that a school has failed 
during the preceding school year to sat- 
isfactorily carry out specific programs or 
projects in the capitation condition 
categories that it has submitted in its 
plan for the preceding year, then the 
amount of the total capitation grant in 
the subsequent year shall be reduced in 
proportion to the degree to which the 
school has failed to comply with the plan 
it has submitted as follows: 

(a) if the school fails to carry out all 
the categories contained in its approved 
plan, then the reduction shall be 30 per- 
cent of the amount of the grant; 

(b) if the school fails to carry out all 
but one of the categories contained in its 
approved plan, then the amount of the 
grant shall be reduced by 20 percent; 

(c) if the school fails to carry out all 
but two of the categories in its approved 
plan, then the grant shall be reduced by 
10 percent. 

CAREER ADVANCEMENT AND MOBILITY FOR 

NURSING PERSONNEL 


Another priority given special em- 
phasis is that of career mobility in 
nursing and in other careers related to 
nursing. Career mobility will be available 
to the R.N. through programs of 
specialized advanced training such as 
the pediatric nurse practitioner, family 
nurse practitioner, as well as through 
advanced training in clinical specialties. 

Career mobility will be available to the 
licensed vocational or licensed practical 
nurse, nursing assistants and aides, and 
other paraprofessional nursing person- 
nel through programs in schools of 
nursing to upgrade their skills. Many of 
the clerical and routine duties related 
to patient care now performed by the 
R.N. could be assumed by the para- 
professional, permitting the R.N. more 
time to devote to skilled patient care, and 
providing the paraprofessional greater 
motivation and incentive to enter a field 
which promised advancement and full 
utilization of an individual's ability. 

These students will also benefit from 
the provisions of the bill relating to 
grants and contracts to encourage full 
utilization of educational talent in the 
nursing professions (added by section 
110 of the bill). Under these provisions, 
individuals would be identified who have 
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a potential for such training and would 
be offered encouragement to undertake it. 

While these provisions are intended to 
apply particularly to the individual who 
is financially or educationally disadvan- 
taged due to socio-economic factors, the 
Committee recognizes that the need for 
nurses and nursing support personnel is 
a critical one. The need for 1980 is now 
estimated at 1,100,000 registered nurses, 
675,000 licensed practical nurses, and 
550,000 aides. For this reason, the bill 
does not limit applicability of these out- 
reach and dissemination of information 
provisions solely to those who are disad- 
vantaged, but provides for applicability 
to any individual showing a potential for 
training in these careers. At the same 
time special efforts would be made to ac- 
quaint these students with all sources of 
financial aid available to them with par- 
ticular emphasis on providing opportu- 
nities for the upgrading of licensed voca- 
tional nurses (licensed practical nurses) 
nursing assistants and paraprofessional 
nursing personnel. 

WAIVER 


The bill authorizes the Secretary to 
waive the reduction in the amount of the 
grant if he determines that the imposi- 
tion of such a reduction would work a 
dire financial hardship on the school, 
but he shall not grant a waiver to such 
reduction to any school that has received 
a waiver from the Secretary in the 
preceding five years. The Committee does 
not intend to so constrain schools of 
nursing that they are damaged finan- 
cially or otherwise—and therefore allows 
this waiver discretion to the Secretary, 


but wishes it to be exercised sparingly. 


DEFINITION—NURSE PRACTITIONER 

The committee considers the term 
“nurse practitioner’ to include an ex- 
panded nursing role in which the nurse 
would be responsible for physical assess- 
ment (examinations) as well as primary 
care and be capable of using a greater de- 
gree of independent judgment and func- 
tioning with greater autonomy from the 
direction of a physician than the reg- 
istered nurse at present. A prototype is 
the pediatric nurse practitioner who is 
able to function with children in a 
normal situation in the prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of usual child- 
hood diseases. 

RELIEF FOR NURSING SCHOOLS WHICH ARE IN 

FINANCIAL DISTRESS 

Schools of nursing are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to meet their costs 
of operation. 

Although the Committee fully expects 
that the more liberal and substantially 
increased capitation grant program will 
alleviate the financial distress in schools 
of the health professions, a number of 
these schools may need temporary finan- 
cial assistance before their fiscal prob- 
lems can be solved. 

The bill would establish a special sep- 
arate authority for grants to assist 
schools of nursing which are in financial 
distress to meet their costs of operation, 
or to meet accreditation requirements. 
The authorization level decreases with 
each year as the institutional assistance 
awards stabilize the finances of these 
institutions. 
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Grants would be made on special terms 
and conditions, including requirements 
that the school agree to disclose any 
financial information or data deemed by 
the Secretary to be necessary to deter- 
mine the sources or causes of that 
school’s financial distress, to conduct a 
comprehensive cost analysis. study on 
cooperation with the Secretary, and to 
carry out appropriate operational and 
financial reforms on the basis of infor- 
mation obtained in the course of the com- 
prehensive cost analysis study or on the 
basis of other relevant information. 

TRAINEESHIPS FOR ADVANCED TRAINING 


The Professional Nurse Traineeship 
Program provides funds for registered 
nurses to undertake advanced training 
for positions as teachers, administrators, 
supervisors and clinical specialists. It has 
significantly improved the preparation of 
nurses in these leadership positions. The 
Committee recognizes the essentiality of 
this training for nursing education and 
for nursing practices. 

Nursing schools are currently operat- 
ing with insufficient faculty; in many in- 
stitutions this factor is limiting or pre- 
venting increases in enrollment. Other 
provisions of this bill will aid the de- 
velopment of new educational programs, 
and projects for the preparation of nurse 
practitioners and specialists, and for ex- 
panded nurse roles and team nursing 
among other things. All of these will re- 
quire additional teachers and clinical 
specialists. More administrators of nurs- 
ing services must be available if new 
nurse graduates from the programs of 
various types and levels are to be effec- 
tively and efficiently used to extend the 
availability of health care and services. 

The bill extends the traineeships for 
advanced training of professional nurses 
for three years and because of the criti- 
cal need for these personnel increases the 
level of appropriation authorizations to 
$20 million for fiscal year 1972, $22 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1973, and $24 million 
for fiscal year 1974. 

NURSING STUDENT LOANS, SCHOLARSHIPS 


The rising expense of health profes- 
sions education in recent years has placed 
an increasingly heavy financial burden 
on the students and their families. Many 
highly motivated and qualified students 
have not been able to afford such train- 
ing. The more economically disadvan- 
taged the student, the less feasible his 
opportunity to enter the higher educa- 
tional process unless aid is provided. The 
longer the educational process, the more 
imperative that aid becomes. Few fami- 
lies in minority groups can provide the 
financial help essential to meet the high 
cost of and preparation for education in 
the health professions. 

Nursing students have particular need 
for financial assistance. Fifty percent of 
nursing students come from families 
with incomes under $10,000, many con- 
siderably less. The nursing profession has 
recruited students from minority and 
economically disadvantaged groups and 
these students often need total financial 
support in order to attend nursing 
schools. 

Many students would not even con- 
sider a nursing education program and 
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many more would not be able to enroll 
without financial aid. It is therefore im- 
portant that there be adequate and sus- 
tained support for nursing students to 
complete their education. 

It is in the national interest to assure 
expanding enrollments in health profes- 
sional schools and to assure that all eco- 
nomic levels are represented in such 
schools. To these ends the bill offers a 
variety of student assistance ranging 
from scholarships, through direct loans, 
to loan guarantees. The school and stu- 
dent are in a position to select the form 
and amount of assistance best suited to 
the student’s need. 

To encourage students with financial 
difficulty and students from low-income 
families to begin or continue their edu- 
cation, they are given priority for schol- 
arship funds and are offered forgiveness 
and cancellation of direct or guaranteed 
loans in the event they are forced to 
leave school. 

NURSING SCHOLARSHIPS 


The program of scholarship grants is 
essential to attract and retain in school 
nursing students of exceptional financial 
need. The bill extends for 3 years the 
present authority for nursing scholar- 
ship grants. In view of the rising costs 
of education and the increasing number 
of exceptionally needy students, it in- 
creases the formula for distributing the 
funds among the participating school 
from $2,000 to $3,000 times one tenth the 
number of full-time students. The max- 
imum amount of a scholarship is $1,500. 

NURSING STUDENT LOANS 


The bill continues for 3 years the pres- 
ent authority for nursing student loans. 
It raises the maximum loan for any one 
year from $1,500 to $2,500 and the max- 
imum aggregate for all years from $6,000 
to $10,000. These are more realistic levels 
of support considering the cost of a nurs- 
ing education program to the student. 

All students regardless of economic 
background are offered loan forgiveness 
if they practice in an underserved area. 

The bill revises the present cancella- 
tion provisions to authorize cancellation 
of up to 100 percent of any loan plus in- 
terest for full-time employment as a 
registered nurse in any public or non- 
profit private agency or institution (in- 
cluding neighborhood health centers) at 
the rate of 20 percent per year; or at the 
rate of 3343 percent per year if the nurs- 
ing practice is in an area determined by 
the Secretary to have a shortage of and 
need for the practice in which the nurse 
engages. The bill also authorizes repay- 
ment by the Secretary of loans of nurs- 
ing students in exceptional need who are 
unable to complete their studies. 

GUARANTEED LOANS FOR NURSING STUDENTS 


In view of the financial requirements of 
nursing students the Committee recog- 
nizes the need for another source of loan 
funds to insure the availability of ade- 
quate financial aid. S. 1747 amends Part 
B of Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to increase to $2,500 the maxi- 
mum annual amount of an insured loan 
for a nursing student. It would also au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Education to 
forgive these insured loans for the same 
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reasons and at the same rates as those 

proposed for cancellation of the Nursing 

Student Loans. It is most important to 

note that the bill would also authorize 

the Commissioner to make direct loans to 
nursing students unable to secure a guar- 
anteed loan. 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR THE 
NURSING PROFESSION 
In 1966 this Committee added to the 

nurse training provisions authority to 

award contracts for identifying qualified 
needy youth and encouraging them to 
undertake training in the field of nursing. 

This recruitment approach has proved 

highly successful in attracting into nurs- 

ing economically disadvantaged minority 
groups. 

The committee recognizes the need to 
broaden this type of recruitment and as- 
sistance to include efforts with other 
groups, such as older people, men, those 
with some training or experience in the 
health field (including veterans) and 
other nursing personnel, and particu- 
larly those who are financially or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. The bill extends 
and amends this authority so that per- 
sons with interest and potential can be 
identified and assisted in achieving ca- 
reers as registered nurses. This assistance 
will increase the numbers entering the 
field of nursing, provide career oppor- 
tunities for the individual students, and 
will result in more varied nurse popula- 
tion—one that is more representative of 
the population served. This broad re- 
cruitment authority will require sup- 
port for institutions as they develop more 
flexible curricula and means of crediting 
knowledge and skills gained outside for- 
mal academic settings and, in some in- 
stances, will require support in the form 
of training costs and income replacement 
for students as well. The bill authorizes 
grants as well as contracts to provide 
greater flexibility in accomplishing the 
objectives. 

Another given special emphasis is that 
of career mobility in nursing and in ca- 
reers related to nursing. Career mobility 
will be enhanced for the registered nurse 
through programs of specialized ad- 
vanced training such as pediatric nurse 
practitioner programs, as well as through 
advance training in clinical specialties. 

Career mobility will be available to the 
licensed vocational or licensed practical 
nurse, nursing assistants and aides, and 
other paraprofessional nursing person- 
nel through programs in schools of nurs- 
ing designed to upgrade their skills. Many 
of the clerical and routine duties related 
to patient care now performed by the 
registered nurse could be assumed by the 
paraprofessional, permitting the regis- 
tered nurse more time to devote to skilled 
patient care, and providing the parapro- 
fessional greater motivation and incen- 
tive to enter a field which promised ad- 
vancement and full utilization of their 
abilities. 

Mr. President, the committee strong- 
ly recommends passage of this badly 
needed legislation. It is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to meet the health needs 
of the American people over the years 
which lie ahead. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has stated the 
matter accurately as to the minority. 
Generally speaking, we are in agree- 
ment on this bill. The primary amend- 
ments have already been made to the 
preceding bill, including some which by 
reference will fit into this bill as well. 

Mr. President, I commend to the Sen- 
ate S. 1747, the Nurse Training Amend- 
ments of 1971, which incorporates many 
provisions of the Nursing Education Act 
of 1971, S. 1614, which I introduced with 
Senator Prouty and 13 other cospon- 
sors. Many of the concepts were also 
proposed in the administration's Health 
Manpower Assistance Act of 1971, S. 
1183, which I introduced. 

To fulfill the goal of providing quality 
health care to the American people, we 
need a balanced program of support to 
nursing schools and nursing students. 

We should not require them only to 
share in the block funding available to 
all other health professional schools or 
we will not have enough nurses to meet 
the growing demands essential for qual- 
ity health care. That is why the commit- 
tee has deemed it appropriate to report 
a separate nursing bill. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s need for 
health manpower is critical both in qual- 
itative and quantitative terms. If we are 
to move closer to the goal of affording 
adequate health care for every American 
and at the same time, if we are to fulfill 
the idea expressed by President Nixon in 
his state of the Union message that 
America must become “the healthiest Na- 
tion in the world,” we must have the 
skilled health personnel to provide es- 
sential health services. 

Health care systems cannot operate— 
let alone expand and improve—unless 
the supply of such key well-prepared 
“manpower” is increased. 

There is a critical present shortage of 
150,000, among the total of 850,000 
nurses, now needed. In 1980, it is pro- 
jected we will need 220,000 more nurses 
than are available according to the sta- 
tistics furnished Congress by the Health 
Manpower Bureau of NIH. This com- 
pares with similar figures for doctors of 
48,000 presently and a projected need in 
1980 of 26,000. 

Nursing is the most universally used 
aspect of health manpower and is re- 
quired on a more intensive basis over a 
longer period of time than jany other 
single kind of health service. While our 
Nation’s population during the last dec- 
ade increased from 180 to 204 million, the 
demand for nursing services has also in- 
creased but at a much greater rate, since 
nursing care is primarily focused on the 
patient and his needs and it is the very 
young and the very old who have the 
greatest need for nursing care. 

Existing law has done much to in- 
crease the nurse supply and its distribu- 
tion, and to improve and expand our 
nursing schools, but more needs to be 
done. The future health of the Nation 
and the quality of life of its people will 
depend in large measure on decisions 
made now. The future availability of 
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nurses whe provide continuity for a pa- 
tient’s care will be a critical factor in 
the successful operation of the health 
care system. 

The committee bill includes provisions 
of S. 1614 and S. 1183 which seeks to 
achieve these goals by providing: 

First, extended and broadened author- 
ity for special project grants for nursing 
schools, also for agencies, organizations, 
and institutions to achieve national 
priority goals, such as encouraging cur- 
riculum reform, increasing education op- 
portunities for disadvantaged students or 
increasing the availability of personal 
health services in an effort to promote 
preventive health care. Priority is given 
to applications for special project grants 
solely on the basis of the merit of the 
proposed project. There is also new au- 
thority to support projects to develop 
programs for cooperation interdiscipli- 
nary training among schools of nursing 
and schools of allied health, medicine, 
and other disciplines and would also en- 
courage the development of training pro- 
grams across disciplinary lines—includ- 
ing among the respective levels of nurse 
training—licensed practical nurses, 
nursemaids, et cetera—for training of 
students for the use of the team approach 
to the delivery of health services. Twenty 
million dollars is authorized for fiscal 
year 1972; $25 million for fiscal year 
1973; and $30 million for fiscal year 
1974. 

Second, extended and broadened con- 
struction grant authority to include guar- 
anteed loans and interest subsidy pro- 
grams.. The loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies program would extend the 
reach of Federal assistance beyond 
grants, where loans can be negotiated. 
I would emphasize that it is the purpose 
of this guaranteed loan and interest sub- 
sidy provision to supplement the exist- 
ing grant program, not supplant it. In 
the face of more than $46 million of ap- 
proved but unfunded grant applications, 
I believe we can no longer rely solely 
upon the grant mechanism to meet our 
schools’ needs. We must take this inno- 
vative step of guaranteed loans and in- 
terest subsidies to overcome the substan- 
tial unmet needs. Forty million dollars is 
authorized for fiscal year 1972; $45 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1973; $50 million for 
fiscal year 1974. 

Third, extended authority for meeting 
the critical need for additional financial 
relief due to unexpected accreditation or 
other program requirements by author- 
izing financial disaster relief grants to 
schools of nursing in decreasing annual 
$10 million amounts, beginning with $30 
million in fiscal year 1972. Although the 
substantially increased capitation grant 
program provided by this bill should al- 
leviate the financial distress in schools 
of nursing a number of these schools 
may need temporary financial assistance 
before their fiscal problems can be 
solved. 

Fourth, extended and broadened au- 
thority to meet the increasing demand 
for student assistance and the need for 
alternative avenues of financial aid. The 
existing nursing student assistance pro- 
grams are liberalized both in respect to 
student loans through schools under title 
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VIII of the Public Health Service Act and 
in respect to guaranteed student loans 
under title IV of the Higher Education 
Act. The maximum yearly loan to a nurs- 
ing student is increased from $1,500 to 
$2,500 while the aggregate loan to any 
such borrower goes from $6,000 to 
$10,000. 

Forgiveness for nursing student loans 
is authorized at a rate of 20 percent per 
year up to the maximum amount of the 
loan for full-time employment in a pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agency or insti- 
tution, including neighborhood health 
centers. The forgiveness rate is increased 
to 3314 percent per year for full-time em- 
ployment in a health care shortage area. 

Also, the Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to make direct loans to 
nursing students where they are unable 
to secure a guaranteed loan under the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Finally, Federal repayment of both 
guaranteed and direct nursing student 
loans where the student is in exceptional 
financial need and unable to complete his 
studies. 

The total student loan assistance au- 
thorization is $25 million in fiscal year 
1972, $30 million in fiscal year 1973, and 
$35 million in fiscal year 1974. 

Fifth, extended and broadened author- 
ity for the present nurse talent search 
program, which I authored and which 
was enacted in 1966 as an amendment 
to the Nurse Training Act, to include po- 
tential nursing candidates regardless of 
age, experience, education, or financial 
need. 

I understand that contracts awarded 
thus far under the program have demon- 
strated the effectiveness of this kind of 
effort and support in identifying poten- 
tial nursing candidates among disad- 
vantaged youth previously untapped 
source and enrolling them in nursing 
education. I believe this type of recruit- 
ment could be equally successful with 
other groups to broaden the nurse popu- 
lation. This provision is similar to a bill 
I introduced in the 91st Congress, S. 1540, 
to encourage and assist older people and 
members of other cultural, educational, 
and occupational groups—including in- 
active or retired nursing personnel total- 
ing 282,000 under 65—to undertake a 
second career in nursing. To achieve 
these goals $5 million, in fiscal year 1972, 
$7 million in fiscal year 1973, and $9 
million in fiscal year 1974, is authorized. 

Sixth, extends authority for the pres- 
ent program of traineeships for advanced 
training of professional nursing. 

Seventh, extended and broadened au- 
thority for the existing nursing student 
scholarship program for 3 years with the 
formula for distribution of scholarship 
money among eligible schools increased 
from $2,000 to $3,000 times one-tenth 
of the number of full-time students. Esti- 
mated at $55 million in fiscal year 1972, 
$58 million in fiscal year 1973, and $59 
million in fiscal year 1974. 

INSTITUTIONAL CAPITATION SUPPORT 


Mr. President, the basis of any effort 
at increasing the supply of health per- 
sonnel, in this case, nursing personnel, 
must involve a massive commitment to 
institutional support for such schools, 
This bill would establish an explicit Fed- 
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eral role concerning the support of 
schools of nursing and departed from 
the traditional formula grant approach 
and adopted on entitlement concept for 
capitation awards based partially upon 
the enrollment of full-time students and 
on the number who graduate. One hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars is authorized 
for fiscal year 1972; $160.4 million in 
fiscal year 1973; and $164.4 million in 
fiscal 1974. The bill provides to each 
school of nursing—baccalaureate, di- 
ploma or associate degree—an award in- 
tended to cover approximately one-third 
of the average per student educational 
costs incurred nationally by such in- 
stitutions if the institution meets eligi- 
bility requirements set forth in the bill. 

Although the individual institutional 
support award is deemed an entitlement, 
this was done to set forth national fund- 
ing priorities and to stimulate the in- 
stitutions to seek to challenge the Con- 
gress to provide sufficient levels of ap- 
propriations to meet such entitlements. 
However, the legislation is not intended 
to confer any legally enforceable right 
upon any school. The bill specifically 
provides in section 104 that— 

The Secretary's determination of the 
amount of such grant shall be final and 
conclusive and, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, or any other law, shall not be subject 


to judicial review in any court of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, when we think of 
America’s health care it calls to mind 
the famous Charles Dickens quotation: 


It was the best of times. It was the worst 
of times. 


While we can all be proud of America's 
medical achievements—we know that 
America can and does provide some of 
the finest medical treatment on earth 
for those who can get to it and who can 
afford it—we also are seeing deficiencies 
of America’s health system to meet the 
needs of many of our people. 

There can be no doubt that our na- 
tional resources must be allocated and 
our national priorities reordered by a 
Congress determined to improve the Na- 
tion's health. The issue of adequate and 
accessible health care is an imperative 
of social justice. The right to a decent 
standard of health care is a basic hu- 
man right; to deny this right is to deny 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill as they have 
its companion measure, S. 934, the 
Health Manpower Assistance Act. Just as 
the Civil Rights Act assured equal access 
to medical facilities no matter what the 
color of a patient's skin; just as the 
medicare and medicaid acts brought 
medical care to the sick who were either 
very poor or very old, so too when people 
look back upon the efforts of the 92d 
Congress they will realize that enact- 
ment of these two measures will repre- 
sent a major step forward in the effort to 
assure all Americans that we have the 
requisite skilled health personnel to 
provide quality health care. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield me 2 
minutes? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, having 
been the author of the amendment in the 
House, in 1961, of the Medical Facilities 
Act, to add nursing schools in the Medical 
Facilities Act, I was happy to see this bill 
continued and the progress it has made. 

We need nothing more than a continu- 
ing and increasing supply of nurses. This 
is going to have a big impact in this 
respect. We still have the same problem 
in this bill insofar as capitation entitle- 
ment is concerned: I am afraid the legis- 
lative committee has tried to impose its 
will on the Appropriation Committee and 
on the executive, and that fight still will 
have to be resolved. 

We do not know what is going to hap- 
pen eventually on this, and it is probably 
part of the oversight we are going to 
have to exercise. 

All things considered, and on balance, 
it seemed to me that this is a great step 
forward. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY 

SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 

Sec, 212. Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding after part 
H thereof (as added by section 207 of this 
Aot) the following new part: 

“PART I-—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY 
SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 

“Src. 799K. The Secretary may not make 
a grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
payment under this title to, or for the bene- 
fit of, any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, or public health or any 
training center for allied health personnel 
unless the application for the grant, loan 
guarantee, or interest subsidy payment con- 
tains assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that the school or training center will 
not discriminate on the basis of sex in the 
admission of individuals to its training pro- 
grams, The Secretary may not enter into a 
contract under this title with any such 
school or training center unless the school or 
training center furnishes assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that it will not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in the admis- 
sion of individuals to its training programs.” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coox), the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), and 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern). 

In essence, this is the same amendment 
we offered to the previous bill which 
prevents the use of Federal funds to 
support institutions of medical education 
which discriminate on account of sex. 

I do not believe that a further or more 
extensive explanation is really necessary 
at this point, unless the distinguished 
cosponsor of the amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, cares to offer any 
further advice on the subject. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this amend- 
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ment is identical to the one we offered 
to and was just added to the Health 
Manpower Training Act, S. 934. It is 
identical to the amendment which the 
other body approved when voting on the 
Nurses Training Act. 

For the reasons that were persuasive in 
adding it to the health manpower bill, 
there is clear need for the Senate to 
take similar action on this nurses train- 
ing bill, and I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I support the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 36, line 9, insert the following 
after the period thereon: 

“The Secretary’s determination of the 
amount of such grant shall be final and 
conclusive and, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, or any other law, shall not be subject 
to judicial review in any court of the United 
States. 


Mr. KENNEDY. This amendment is 
designed to protect the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from 
certain legal actions. It is a technical 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. This amendment was 
omitted by inadvertence. In fact; it is in 
the star print, and the Senator is seek- 
ing to perfect the bill as it is passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
grave crisis which our Nation is experi- 
encing in the availability and delivery of 
vital health services is of prime concern 
to us all. 

Solutions to these problems are neither 
simple or easy. Manpower, facilities, eco- 
nomics, and geography must all be con- 
sidered as we move toward providing a 
better system. 

During the past several months we 
have heard a great deal about the need 
for more doctors and dentists. And to 
help provide the means for training these 
and other health professionals the Sen- 
ate has just passed legislation which Sen- 
ator Kennepy and I originally intro- 
duced to amend and expand the Health 
Professions Education Assistance Act so 
that our current needs in this area can 
be met. 

But along with the need for more doc- 
tors, dentists, and the other health pro- 
fessionals covered by HPEA there is a 
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similar need for more nurses. Today, 
there are some 70,000 practicing regis- 
tered nurses in the United States and it 
is estimated that this represents a pres- 
ent shortage of more than 150,000. By 
1975 it is projected that we will need 
300,000 more nurses than are currently 
available unless we take some dramatic 
steps to fill the demand. 

In September of 1964, during the 88th 
Congress, title VIII, the nurse training 
section of the Public Health Service Act 
was passed and signed into law. It was 
amended in the 90th Congress which ex- 
tended the program for 2 fiscal years. 

As presently written the nurse training 
authorizes grants in aid to collegiate, 
associate degree, or diploma schools of 
nursing. It provides for traineeships for 
the advanced training of nurses and al- 
locates money for loans to undergraduate 
nursing students. And, in addition, it 
provides construction funds for the 
building of facilities for nurse training. 

Since the time the original legislation 
took effect there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of nurses who 
were prepared by the Nation’s schools of 
nursing. In 1964 prior to the enactment 
of the nurse training provisions of the 
PHS Act there were 129,269 students en- 
rolled in schools of nursing. Six years 
later after the nurse training act, in 1970, 
there were 163,743 students enrolled—a 
26.6 percent increase. Had it not been for 
this law, we might have had a greater 
shortage of nurses than currently exists. 

But we have found that we still lack 
the adequate resources. Several nursing 
schools are in severe financial distress. 
Some State university programs have 
had to restrict enrollment because they 
do not have enough money to continue 
at present levels. And so if we are to come 
close to meeting the goal of 1 million 
nurses by 1975, nursing schools and their 
students must receive more vigorous and 
more ample Federal support than ever 
before. 

During the past several months three 
bills were introduced to expand current 
programs. On March 23 of this year I 
offered S. 1331 which was designed to 
overcome the critical shortage of nurses 
by increasing and restructuring Federal 
support for the training of nurses. The 
heart of the bill is the recognition that 
our institutions for the education of 
nurses are a precious national resource 
and, as such, they deserve the protection 
provided by a predictable and substantial 
commitment of Federal financial assist- 
ance. 

On April 22 of this year Senator Javits 
introduced his version of this legislation 
and on May 3 Senator KENNEDY intro- 
duced a bill which was an amalgam of 
my bill and Senator Javrrs’ bill. 

We have before us today, S. 1747 which 
combines the best features of all the pro- 
posals offered to the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee combined with some 
additional provisions which were the 
product of extensive study and analysis 
by the committee members. 

As reported, S. 1747 would, for the 3 
fiscal years 1972 through 1974: 

Extend and broaden the program of 
construction grants for nursing educa- 
tion facilities and add authority for loan 
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guarantees and interest subsidies to as- 
sist in financing this construction; 

Extend and broaden the authority for 
special project grants for improvement 
in nurse training; 

Authorize a new program of capita- 
tion grants to schools of nursing to re- 
place the present formula grant au- 
thority. Additional amounts will be 
available for increases in enrollment; 
for new schools; and for specialized 
training if graduation is after more 
than 2 years of school; incentives for 
the establishment of innovative pro- 
grams and for recruitment of disadvan- 
taged students are included in the legis- 
lation; 

Authorize financial distress grants on 
terms and conditions established by the 
Secretary; 

Extend the traineeships for advanced 
training of professional nurses; 

Extend and broaden the authority for 
nursing scholarships for needy students; 

Extend and broaden the authority to 
encourage full utilization of educational 
talent for the nursing profession; 

Continue the authority for nursing 
student loans, increasing the maximum 
annual loan to $2,500, and modifying 
the cancellation provisions. The legisla- 
tion would also authorize repayment of 
loans to students in exceptional need 
and unable to complete their studies; 

Amend part B of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 to authorize increased 
amounts for loans to nursing students 
under the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram, and add special provisions for re- 
payment by the Commissioner of such 
loans in certain circumstances. This 
title also provides for direct loans to 
students eligible for but unable to ob- 
tain, insured loans under the guaranteed 
student loan program. 

As in the case of S. 934, the health 
manpower amendments which we just 
passed, there are numerous provisions 
of this bill which make it a giant step 
forward in the Federal Government’s 
role in increasing the Nation’s supply of 
professional health personnel. Of par- 
ticular importance is the section in the 
bill authorizing a predictable level of 
Federal support to the schools of nurs- 
ing to meet their financial needs and to 
provide the necessary incentives for the 
schools to expand their enrollments and 
undertake innovative programs in the 
training of nurses in the United States. 

Just as S. 934, this bill also establishes 
a special fund for Federal assistance to 
schools in severe financial distress so 
that other programs created in the leg- 
islation will be diluted and used for this 
purpose. 

In addition, a special capitation pro- 
vision of $750 per student is included so 
that the schools would be induced to 
undertake programs of training of nurse 
practitioners. Such specialists have 
proven extremely successful in assisting 
doctors and other health professionals 
to more efficiently and effectively carry 
on their practices. 

And, of course, we have increased the 
levels of student support which were 
previously available in the form of loans 
and scholarships putting special empha- 
sis on attracting and retaining nursing 
students from disadvantaged back- 
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grounds and in exceptional financial 
need. 

Mr. President, we were all dismayed 
and disappointed when we learned that 
the President’s fiscal year 1972 budget 
for nursing education had been cut by 
$6.6 million from the fiscal year 1971 
level. This is indeed difficult for me to 
understand since the administration has 
proposed a $90 million increase for edu- 
cating other health professionals. 

In addition to augmenting the num- 
ber of nurses in the United States, we 
must make it possible for them to func- 
tion at their optimum level. They must 
be prepared to help provide primary 
health care to families, to screen and 
refer those in need of special health serv- 
ices, and they must be trained to decide 
when a physician needs to see a patient. 
But we cannot increase the quality of 
nursing care unless we are willing to 
make @ substantial investment in the 
training of these personnel. 

Mr. President, I have great praise for 
the extensive work done by the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee in fash- 
ioning this innovative and responsible 
legislation. Senator Kennepy, chairman 
of the Health Subcommittee has once 
again demonstrated his knowledge of 
and sensitivity for the needs of the nurs- 
ing profession. This bill is a fine ex- 
ample of his commitment to the cause 
of better health care for all Americans. 
Senators Javits and Dominick also de- 
serve the thanks of the Senate and the 
Nation for their diligence and under- 
standing of the crisis facing us all. 

At a time when it is acknowledged by 
the President, by the Congress, and by 
the people of this Nation that our health 
care system is in jeopardy, we must pro- 
ceed without hesitation to expand and 
support our nurse training facilities and 
to allow for the distribution of these 
nurses in the areas where they are most 
critically needed. The bill we are consid- 
ering today provides us with the oppor- 
tunity to reach this goal. In my judgment 
we can afford to do no less. 

EXPANSION OF NURSE MANPOWER IS ESSENTIAL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as I in- 
dicated in my earlier statement on S. 934, 
I believe it is of primary importance that 
we take steps now to increase the supply 
of health manpower. 

The shortage we face is especially seri- 
ous with respect to nurse manpower. It is 
estimated that 700,000 nurses are in ac- 
tive practice today and that 150,000 more 
are needed. By 1980, it is expected that 
we will need 1,100,000 nurses. 

It is clear from these statistics that 
major efforts are needed to close the gap. 
The legislation before us makes an im- 
portant contribution toward this effort. 
S. 1747, authorizing an expenditure of 
$1 billion over a 3-year period, continues 
and expands existing programs of assist- 
ance to schools of nursing and students 
at those schools. 

An important new program is created 
by S. 1747 to assist nursing schools which 
face the prospect of closing because of 
lack of funds. This program of financial 
assistance would provide capitation 
grants in the amount of $550 for each 
student plus $750 for each graduate. 
S. 1747 also continues and expands exist- 
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ing grant programs for construction of 
new facilities and for special projects; 
for traineeships to teachers of nursing, 
and loans and scholarships for nursing 
students. 

I think it is clear that if we are to 
solve the health crisis in our country, 
we must not merely finance a more ex- 
pensive medical system, but we must or- 
ganize a more efficient one. One step 
that should be taken in that direction is 
to free our physicians from routine 
tasks so that they may concentrate on 
Specialized duties and have additional 
time to see more patients. Nurses will 
play a major role in this process by as- 
suming more of the task which previ- 
ously had been the sole province of phy- 
sicians, taking patients’ medical histo- 
ries, giving inoculations, and making 
house calls to mildly ill persons. 

In short, nurses will be called upon to 
utilize more of their professional] skills. 
I welcome this trend, and I believe that 
it demands from us a stronger commit- 
ment to the education and training of 
nurses. According to the best judgments 
of experts, the quality of nursing care is 
directly related to the quality of prepa- 
ration of nursing personnel and to rela- 
tive proportions of the various levels of 
nursing expertise in a care situation. I 
feel confident that S. 1747 can make a 
Significant contribution to the broaden- 
ing and improvement of nursing educa- 
tion. 

I am expecially pleased to see that this 
legislation incorporates my recom- 
mendations for encouraging medical 
personnel to practice in rural or medi- 
cally deprived areas. 

In March of this year, I introduced 
the Community Health Act, which au- 
thorized the Federal Government to re- 
pay in full the educational debt of medi- 
cal personnel, including nurses, who 
agree to practice for 3 years in an area 
designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as having a 
shortage of medical personnel. S. 1747 
closely approximates this legislation by 
providing loan forgiveness at a rate of 
334% percent a year to any nurse who 
agrees to practice in a shortage area. I 
think it is essential that we build these 
incentives into the system to relieve the 
severe maldistribution problem. 

I hope all Senators will recognize the 
merits of this provision as well as other 
important features of S. 1747 and join 
with me in giving it favorable passage 
today. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Senate 
just passed S. 934, the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Amend- 
ment of 1971. It has now turned its at- 
tention to S. 1747, the Nurse Training 
Amendment of 1971. As a member of 
the Health Subcommittee I am pleased 
to cosponsor both of these measures and 
I strongly urge the enactment of the 
pending nurse training amendment. 

As reported to the full Senate, S. 1747 
would— 

Extend and broaden the program of con- 
struction grants for nursing education fa- 
cilities and add authority for loan guarantees 


and interest subsidies to assist in financing 
this construction. 


Extend and broaden the authority for spe- 
cial project grants for improvement in nurse 
training. 
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Authorize a new program of capitation 
grants to schools of nursing to replace the 
present formula grant authority. Additional 
amounts will be available for increases in en- 
rollment; for new schools; and for special- 
ized training if graduation is after more 
than two years of school; incentives for the 
establishment of innovative programs and 
for recruitment of disadvantaged students 
are included in the legislation, 

Authorize financial distress grants on 
terms and conditions established by the Sec- 
retary. 

Extend the traineeships for advanced 
training of professional nurses. 

Extend and broaden the authority for 
nursing scholarships for needy students. 

Extend and broaden the authority to en- 
courage full utilization of educational talent 
for the nursing profession. 

Continue the authority for nursing stu- 
dent loans, Increasing the maximum annual 
loan to $2,500, and modifying the cancella- 
tion provisions. The legislation would also 
authorize repayment of loans to students in 
exceptional need and unable to complete 
their studies. 

Amend Part B of Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to authorize increased 
amounts for loans to nursing students under 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, and 
add special provisions for repayment by the 
Commissioner of such loans in certain cir- 
cumstances. This title also provides for direct 
loans to students eligible for but unable to 
obtain, Insured loans under the Guaranteed 
Student loan program. 


As the committee report observes, 
nursing care is crucial to the providing 
of adequate health care for every Amer- 
ican. It is the most widely used of the 
health manpower services. We know that 
severe shortages do exist in areas of the 
country. A 1969 study of the health man- 
power needs of the State of Maryland 
through the 1980’s identified 1,000 un- 
filled positions for registered nurses that 
were budgeted for hospitals in my State. 
The study was optimistic with respect 
to the State being able to meet the over- 
all shortages of professional nurses by 
1980. The legislation before the Senate 
today will help to assure such will be the 


case. 
Earlier this year I introduced S. 1614, 

and I am pleased that many provisions 

of that measure are incorporated into 

S. 1747. I believe this measure is a good 

one, and I urge its passage. 

S. 1747: A NEW SOLUTION TO PROBLEMS IN THE 

TRAINING OF NURSES 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
critical need for additional nurses, and 
the further need to fully utilize the skills 
of these highly trained professionals, are 
major problems, which I feei the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, un- 
der the outstanding chairmanship of 
Senator WiLLiaMs, and with the special 
dedication of Senator KENNEDY, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health, 
have met in S. 1747, as reported from 
committee. The ranking minority mem- 
bers of the committee (Mr. Javrrs) and 
(Mr. DomInick) also deserve great credit 
for their contributions and bipartisan 
cooperation. 

I would like to stress in particular the 
support afforded schools of nursing 
through the basic capitation institu- 
tional support grants and provisions for 
career development of both registered 
nurses, and licensed vocational nurses, 
as well as nursing assistants. These are 
provisions which are based largely on 
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amendments I offered subcommittee and 
full committee deliberations on the bills. 
CAPITATION INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


As in the legislation extending the au- 
thorities for programs in the health pro- 
fessions education field—S. 934, which 
the Senate has just adopted unanimous- 
ly—the committee has adopted an ap- 
proach of combined institutional capita- 
tion grants with special incentives for 
improvement in training and curriculum 
development and for increased enroll- 
ment in nursing schools. 

Through this combination of grants 
and incentives I believe we can make 
major inroads into the critical shortage 
of nurses, and can also encourage the 
fuller utilization of these valuable mem- 
bers of the health professional team. 

Because of restrictions in current law. 
there has been no opportunity to award 
basic institutional support in the form 
of formula grants to nursing schools for 
the past two years. This has come at a 
time when nursing costs, as all other costs 
have risen drastically. Nursing schools 
have been caught in a particularly 
vicious circle by their inability to budget 
adequate funds for faculty, or for im- 
provements and innovations in their 
teaching programs. In turn, these restric- 
tions limit their ability to increase en- 
rollment, or upgrade the skills of para- 
professional nursing personnel, who 
might be able to lessen the routine de- 
mands made upon nurses, permitting 
them more time for direct patient care. 

We felt that the national need for 
health services and the extraordinary 
costs of education in nursing justify 
decisive action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to underwrite the costs of training 
for nursing schools and nurse training 
institutions. 

For that reason, the bill entitles each 
school of nursing and nurse training in- 
stitution to an award intended to cover 
approximately one-third of the average 
per student cost incurred nationally by 
these institutions. These awards would 
be made only if the institutions make a 
reasonable effort to respond to the na- 
tional need through increased enroll- 
ments and by improving educational 
programs in accordance with provisions 
contained in amendments I offered in 
committee. 

We felt that only as an “entitlement” 
could such an award provide the requisite 
stability to nursing educational institu- 
tions which through their programs are 
responsive to national needs. This one- 
third entitlement provides for a basic 
institutional capitation award consisting 
of $20,000 per school plus a capitation 
grant for, first, all enrollees in a school 
which submits a plan setting forth its 
intention of carrying out at least three 
programs of national need; second, all 
graduates of 2-year programs; third, all 
graduates of programs of more than 2 
years’ duration provided the school in 
question includes in its program training 
in a nursing specialty or as a nurse prac- 
titioner; and, fourth, each student in a 
class whose first-year enrollment in- 
creased significantly. 

My amendment puts teeth into the 
plan requirement by requiring the in- 
stitution to carry out satisfactorily 
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three programs included in its plan in 
order to receive the next year’s full cap- 
itation to which it would otherwise be 
entitled. Penalties would be levied in the 
form of a 10- to 30-percent reduction in 
the years subsequent to the year in 
which the award was made for those 
institutions, which by failing satisfac- 
torily to carry out their plans, indicate 
a lack of response to national needs. 

I would like to take a moment to ex- 
plain each element of the capitation 
award. 

BASIC ENROLLMENT CAPITATIONS 

This basic capitation award would be 
provided each eligible school which sub- 
mits an approved application—includ- 
ing an acceptable capitation condition 
plan—for a capitation grant and would 
entitle it to receive $20,000 plus $550 
for each full-time enrolled student—or 
the equivalent thereof. 


INCENTIVE CAPITATION FOR 2-YEAR GRADUATION 


In addition, in the case of a school in 
which nursing students complete their 
training in a period of not more than 
2 years, the school would be awarded 
$250 for each graduate. 

The intention of this provision is to 
provide an incentive to 2-year gradua- 
tion—A.A. degree—of students trained 
with the basic skills of Registered Nurses. 
INCENTIVE CAPITATION FOR INCLUDING IN CUR- 

RICULUM TRAINING IN A NURSING SPECIALTY 

OR AS A NURSE PRACTITIONER 

In the case of schools in which stu- 
dents complete their training in a period 
of more than 2 years, $750 would be 
awarded for each graduate if the schools 
nursing program included training in a 
nursing specialty or as a nurse prac- 
titioner. While I recognize that many 
specialty programs, including that of 
nurse practitioner, are offered in post 
graduate training, many schools cur- 
rently offer courses which are prepara- 
tory to these advanced programs, and 
my intent in introducing this amend- 
ment was to encourage more schools to 
do so. 

The intent of this provision is to in- 
sure that funds from these Federal 
health training grants are spent for 
health programs rather than for gen- 
eral educational development, and that 
in addition, the nursing student in a 3 
or 4 year program will have optimum 
access to a greater degree of specialized 
training that is provided in a 2-year 


program. 

I would like to clarify the term “nurse 
practitioner” as used in this bill and S. 
934. The members of the committee con- 
siders this term to include an expanded 
nursing role, in which the nurse would 
be responsible for physical assessment 
(examinations) as well as primary care 
and would be capable of using a greater 
degree of independent judgment and 
functioning with greater autonomy from 
the direction of a physician than can 
the registered nurse at present. A proto- 
type is the pediatric nurse practitioner 
who is able to function with children in 
@ normal situation in the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of usual child- 
hood diseases. 


BONUS CAPITATION FOR ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


As a means of encouraging schools of 
nursing to expand their enrollments and 
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to provide additional resources to the 
eligible schools for such enrollment in- 
creases, the bill would provide funds for 
“bonus” students enrolled in the schools. 
An award of $250 will be made for each 
year in which the “bonus” students are 
enrolled in their course. This method 
insures that the school would continue 
to receive a financial benefit from an 
increase in a first-year class’ enrollment 
for the life of that particular class in 
the school. 

To avoid placing insurmountable bar- 
riers in the way of nursing schools un- 
able to increase their enrollment in- 
crementally each year, and to avoid im- 
posing special hardships on those schools 
which have already undergone excep- 
tional growth in class size in recent years, 
nursing schools are given the option of 
spreading—backward to now past years 
or to future “past” years—increases over 
a period of 2 or 3 years rather than being 
required to increase at a set percentage 
or number each year. 

Thus, a school could have a substantial 
increase in 1 year preceded or followed 
by a year in which the increase is smaller 
without losing its eligibility for a bonus 
for increased enrollment. However, re- 
quirements for eligibility would be met 
only if the school achieved over each 
3-year period an increase in its first- 
year places of 15 percent or 15 students, 
whichever is greater—or an increase of 
10 percent or 10 students over a 2-year 
period. 

For example, a school which adds 10 
students to its first-year student enroll- 
ment of 50 students would satisfy the 
formula and would receive for the first 
year a $15,000 bonus payment—60 stu- 
dents times $250—and a comparable 
amount for each year that class is en- 
rolled—based on the number of students 
enrolled each particular year. If the 
school finds it cannot increase its enroll- 
ment the following year, it would have 
the alternative, first, of maintaining the 
entering class at the same size—which 
would satisfy the formula with respect 
to the second preceding year—thereby 
entitling it to bonus payments for the 
entering class, or second, of increasing 
at a rate of five students rather than the 
10 of the preceding year. Thus, a school 
would be encouraged to increase enroll- 
ment in 1 year above the minimum in- 
crease level since the excess will carry 
over toward meeting its 3-year enroll- 
ment increase quota of 15 percent or 
15 students—or 2-year enrollment in- 
crease quota of 10 percent or 10 students, 
whichever is greater. 

PLAN REQUIRED AS A CONDITION FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

With the substantial institutional 
support provided in this legislation for 
schools of nursing, I felt it essential that 
these schools make every effort to de- 
velop programs responsive to national 
needs. Realizing that the schools will 
vary in their competencies and readiness 
to undertake new programs—as with my 
similar amendment adopted in S. 934 
for the other health professions—my 
amendment provided alternatives among 
which the nursing schools can choose. 

In order to receive capitation awards, 
a nursing school would be required to 
submit a plan which must be approved 
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by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, showing how the school will 
continue to carry out, or establish and 
carry out, by the end of the school year 
at least three innovative approaches— 
capitation conditions—in educating 
nurses from among eight approaches 
specified in the bill. 

If the Secretary determines that the 
school has not satisfactorily carried out 
at least three of the capitation conditions 
outlined in its plan during the previous 
academic year, its capitation for the next 
year would be reduced by 10 percent for 
each failure to institute or continue to 
carry out satisfactorily one of the three 
programs specified in the plan submitted 
by the institution. Thus, an institution 
which submitted an acceptable plan 
would receive 100 percent of its capita- 
tion entitlement for the first year as well 
as be guaranteed a minimum grant rep- 
resenting approximately 70 percent of 
the potential amount to which it would 
be otherwise entitled for the next year. 
Upon satisfactorily carrying out at least 
three capitation condition programs in 
the plan, the school would be entitled to 
the full 100 percent capitation award for 
the next year. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that any reductions—up to 30 per- 
cent—necessitated by failure to carry 
out the minimum number of capitation 
condition programs would be made in the 
subsequent year’s award, not by requir- 
ing repayment of the award already 
made for the current school year. 

These capitation conditions are de- 
signed to encourage expansion of nurse 
training programs and innovations in ed- 
ucational curricula and are similar to 
the special project grants in the bill. 

Two of these eight capitation condition 
categories I proposed are identical to 
the situation for which capitation bonus 
incentive payments are awarded—in- 
creased enrollment and training for new 
roles, types and levels of health per- 
sonnel—thereby giving schools a double 
incentive to establish such priority pro- 
grams. 

The eight capitation conditions are: 

First, merged and cooperative train- 
ing with hospitals and other academic 
institutions; 

Second, training for new roles, types 
of levels of nursing personnel including 
programs for the training of pediatric 
nurse practitioners or other types of 
nurse practitioners in cooperation with 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, or den- 
tistry; 

Third, establishment of cooperative 
interdisciplinary training among schools 
of nursing with a view toward establish- 
ment of interchangeable curricula: 

Fourth, establishment of cooperative 
interdisciplinary training between schools 
of nursing and schools of allied health, 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optom- 
erty, podiatry, pharmacy, or public 
health, including training for the use of 
the team approach to the delivery of 
health services; 

Fifth, assisting in increasing the sup- 
ply of adequately trained nursing per- 
sonnel and promoting the full utilization 
of nursing skills; 

Sixth, effecting significant improve- 
ments in the curricula of schools of nurs- 
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ing with a view toward the assumption 
of greater patient care responsibilities; 

Seventh, providing in-service and 
other training and education to upgrade 
the skills of licensed vocational or li- 
censed practical nurses, nursing assist- 
ants, and aides, and other paraprofes- 
sional nursing personnel; and 

Eighth, increasing admissions to, and 
enrollment and retention in, such 
schools of qualified individuals who, due 
to socioeconomic factors, are financially 
or educationally disadvantaged. 

These are all innovative programs of 
critical need and I feel if they are ini- 
tiated by the schools of nursing, in the 
reasonable way suggested by this bill, 
major steps toward alleviating inade- 
quacies of our current educational sys- 
tem to meet the nursing needs of the 
Nation will have been taken. 

WAIVER 

The bill authorizes the Secretary to 
waive the reduction in the amount of 
the grant if he determines that the im- 
position of such a reduction would work 
a dire financial hardship on the school, 
but that a waiver for any school is lim- 
ited to no more than once each 5 years. 
My intention as not to so constrain 
schools of nursing that they would be 
damaged financially or otherwise. My 
amendment therefore allowed this waiver 
discretion to the Secretary, with the ex- 
pectation that it be exercised sparingly. 

There is one other basic subject area 
in the bill, which resulted from amend- 
ments I proposed in committee—those 
which provide for career advancement 
and career mobility of nursing personnel 
and full utilization of educational talent 
for the nursing profession. I would like 
to say a few words about these provi- 
sions. 

CAREER ADVANCEMENT AND MOBILITY FOR 

NURSING PERSONNEL 

Career mobility will be available to 
the RN through programs of specialized 
advanced training such as the pediatric 
nurse practitioner or family nurse prac- 
titioner, as well as through advanced 
training in clinical specialties. 

Career mobility will be available to the 
licensed vocational or licensed practical 
nurse, nursing assistants and aides, and 
other paraprofessional nursing person- 
nel through the programs in schools of 
nursing to upgrade their skills included 
as one of the capitation condition cate- 
gories. Many of the clerical and routine 
duties related to patient care now per- 
formed by the R.N. could be assumed by 
the paraprofessional, permitting the R.N. 
more time to devote to skilled patient 
care, and providing the paraprofessional 
greater motivation and incentive to enter 
a field promising advancement and full 
utilization of an individual’s ability 
full utilization of educational potential 
for the nursing professions. 

FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL 
FOR THE NURSING PROFESSIONS 

These students will also benefit from 
the provisions of the bill relating to 
grants and contracts to encourge full 
utilization of educational potential in the 
nursing professions—added by section 
110 of the bill—as a result of an amend- 
ment I offered. Under these provisions— 
which are similar to those included in 
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S. 934 for the other health professions— 
individuals would be identified who have 
a potential for such training and would 
be offered encouragement to undertake 
it. 

While these provisions are intended to 
apply particularly to the individual who 
is financially or educationally dis- 
advantaged due to socioeconomic fac- 
tors, I recognize that the need for nurses 
and nursing support personnel is a criti- 
cal one. The need for 1980 is now esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 registered nurses, 
675,000 licensed practical nurses, and 
550,000 aides. Because of this staggering 
need, as proposed by Senator Javrrs, the 
bill does not limit applicability of these 
outreach and dissemination of informa- 
tion provisions solely to those who are 
disadvantaged, but provides for ap- 
plicability to any individual showing a 
potential for training in these careers. 

At the same time, my amendment en- 
courages schools to make special efforts 
to acquaint these students with all 
sources of financial aid available to them, 
with particular emphasis on providing 
opportunities for the upgrading of li- 
censed vocational nurses—licensed prac- 
tical nurses—nursing assistants and 
paraprofessional nursing personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
excellent provisions included in the Nurse 
Training Amendments of 1971, which I 
have not discussed. I think this is leg- 
islation which this Congress will be proud 
of and which will meet one of the most 
critical needs facing us today—the short- 
age and more effective utilization of 
nurses and nurse support personnel. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
S. 1747 and once more congratulate Sen- 
ators WILLIAMS, KENNEDY, JAVITs, and 
Dominick for their outstanding biparti- 
san efforts in bringing this bill so expedi- 
tiously through committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and the nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. AnpErson), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. BayH), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIs), and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayyH), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and the Senator from 
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Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Bucktey), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotton), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Har- 
FIELD), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THuRMOND), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 140 Leg.] 
YEAS—81 


Fong 
Fulbright 


Montoya 


Hollings 
Hruska 


Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 


NAYS—O 


NOT VOTING—19 
Goldwater Stennis 
Harris Symington 
Hatfield Thurmond 
Jackson Tower 
Jordan, Idaho Weicker 
McGee 
Mundt 

So the bill (H.R. 8630) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment to H.R. 8630 and request a con- 
ference with the House, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Kennepy, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 


Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
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CRANSTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
and Mr. BEALL conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to indefinitely post- 
pone S. 1747. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my very sincere and deep appre- 
ciation to the ranking minority member 
of the Health Subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. DoMINIcK), for 
the work he did in the development of 
this legislation. I also thank the ranking 
minority member of the full committee, 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS). 

Both of these Senators were extremely 
diligent with respect to the consideration 
of the legislation. Both Senators have 
provided significant additions and im- 
provements, thus strengthening the leg- 
islation. Both were extremely accommo- 
dating in terms of arranging hearings 
and meetings and consideration of the 
legislation. 

I commend them both. 

Mr. President, this legislation also 
bears the imprint of the chairman of the 
full committee, the Senator. from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS). He has been ex- 
tremely interested in the development of 
health manpower legislation for a num- 
ber of years. 

He has introduced many pieces of leg- 
islation covering these various areas and 
his interest in our committee work pro- 
vided great assistance to our committee 
in the final product. 

I also wish to thank the majority 
staff—Lee Goldman, Director, Stan 
Jones, and Dr. Phil Caper,-Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Negle, Mr. Edes, Mr. Steinberg, Mr. 
McKenna, Miss Rosenwald, and Miss 
Robinson. I think we were extremely for- 
tunate in the Subcommittee on Health 
to have men of this quality. All of them 
have distinguished backgrounds and 
varied experience, and all of them were 
enormously active in the legislation. 

As to minority staff members, I pay 
tribute to J. Roy Cutler, Marty Klein, 
Carol Crawford, Chuck Woodruff, of Sen- 
ator DomMINIcK’s staff, Mr. Hand, Mr. 
Jasper, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Honeycutt, 
all of whom spent a great deal of time 
on this matter. 

Since I have been in the Senate I have 
served on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the Committee on 
the Judiciary. We have had marvelous 
cooperation from the majority staff and 
the minority staff, and that is particu- 
larly true in this case. Their work has 
been of great value to me as chairman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, join- 
ing with Senator KENNEDY, I wish to 
commend the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), for his excellent con- 
tributions. As always, his contributions 
are thorough and meaningful and his 
leadership never found wanting. 

To those that made significant contri- 
butions, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marnas), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), and the 
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Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), 
the leadership extends its thanks for 
their cooperation and their contribution 
in these achievements. 

Mr. President, the passage this after- 
noon by the Senate of these two Public 
Health Service acts demonstrates anew 
the Senate’s commitment to expand 
complete and adequate medical services 
to a greater segment of the population 
by increasing the number of medical 
personnel. 

Under the brilliant leadership of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennepy), the Nation is becoming more 
aware that the medical needs of the en- 
tire population are not being met and 
that a greater part of the Nation’s re- 
sources must be directed to provide these 
vital services to all Americans. These 
measures today demonstrate that he not 
only can lead in bringing the issue to the 
forefront of the American agenda but 
can fulfill these commitments with 
results. These are just the first two meas- 
ures we look forward to coming from his 
committee in the field of health services. 


AGRICULTURE - ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 
PROGRAM APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 9270, that it be laid before the Sen- 
ate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill—H.R. 
9270—making appropriations for Agri- 
culture-Environmental and Consumer 
Protection Programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the bill not begin running until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE US. NAVY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
earlier in the session a number of our 
colleagues discussed the deteriorating 
state of the U.S. Navy. I would like to 
join with them. 

Since history began Russia has been 
attempting to build herself into a naval 
power. She has been unsuccessful in this 
down through the years but now we are 
watching her build a navy which, if not 
already superior to our Navy, will be su- 
perior in a short time. This has great 
implications. 

We have our 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. If the Russians build a fleet of 
sufficient strength they can force us out 
of that most important area of the world. 

It is my firm belief that if the Soviets 
wanted to do so they could control the 
Suez Canal. She has no interest in help- 
ing the Arabs but in helping herself in 
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getting control. She is sure of taking over 
the Indian Ocean and will control the 
Straits of Malacca and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. When that happens she can 
deny use of the open seas to any country 
she cares to. 

The average life of a U.S. naval vessel 
today is 23 years and we retire them at 
25 years. The average life of a Soviet 
vessel is 10 years, and she is building 
more modern, faster, and better equip- 
ment, even though lighter than we have. 
Her rate of submarine construction is 
far superior to ours. I am referring to 
the nuclear submarines. 

I wish to join Senators who rose today 
to speak in defense of a stronger U.S. 
Navy. Unless we do something about this 
situation in the immediate future, I am 
afraid many of us will live to see the 
United States a second-rate power. 


PHANTOM JETS FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on June 30 
U.S, deliveries of Phantom jets to Israel 
ended—with none in the pipeline. July 
therefore, is the first month since the 
Johnson administration agreed to sell 
Phantoms to Israel in which none will be 
delivered. Despite a number of long- 
standing Israeli requests, the Nixon ad- 
ministration has yet to act. 

If this hiatus had resulted from a dip- 
lomatic breakthrough for peace in the 
Middle East it would be understandable. 
If it reflected an agreement—specific or 
tacit—among the great powers to limit 
arms shipments to the Middle East, it 
would be commendable. 

Unfortunately, it is neither. Nothing 
that we know, either about continued de- 
livery of Soviet aircraft to the Arabs or 
about the current stalemated state of 
negotiations, justifies a suspension of our 
deliveries to Israel. 

In fact, the New York Times and 
Washington Post have reported in the 
last 2 days that Soviet aircraft deliveries 
were continuing at an accelerated rate 
to both Egypt and Syria. American in- 
telligence sources have indicated that, 
whereas Egypt received 90 Mig-21’s 
from June 1967 to the middle of last year, 
since last September they have received 
nearly 100. In the past 3 months alone, 
Syria has obtained 21 Mig-21’s. Both 
countries are continuing to receive vari- 
ous other fighters, fighter bombers and 
military helicopters. Furthermore, in re- 
cent days Mig-23’s, presumably piloted 
by some of the 15,000 to 20,000 Soviet 
military personnel in Egypt have been 
seen in the air over that country. 

Disturbingly, too, a State Department 
spokesman was noticeably hesitant in his 
Monday morning briefing in answering 
questions about whether the recent influx 
of Soviet arms to the Arabs had tipped 
the precarious military balance of power 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, in the absence of Soviet 
restraint in arms shipments we must 
maintain the military balance of power 
in the Middle East by continuing the 
delivery of these Phantom jets on which 
Israel's security so heavily depends. I am 
not urging that Soviet aircraft deliv- 
eries to the Arabs be matched one for 
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one. In the past, for example, we have 
supplied such aircraft at a ratio of one 
to every two or three delivered by the 
Soviets—or less. But plainly with Soviet 
deliveries to the Arabs accelerating, now 
is not the time to cut off our shipments 
to Israel. 

Like the arms shipment situation, 
moreover, the current status of the polit- 
ical negotiations is unpromising, Only 
recently the Egyptians hardened—not 
softened—their terms for an interim 
settlement. For the last month they have 
been insisting that Israeli forces must 
be withdrawn from all occupied territory 
before the Suez Canal will be reopened. 
They are insisting, too, that any cease- 
fire be only for a period of 6 months and 
that during that time Israel must agree 
to a full withdrawal back to the lines 
that prevailed before June 1967. 

Against this background the earlier 
reports that the Nixon administration 
may be willing to withhold further de- 
livery of warplanes to push Israel toward 
accepting negotiating positions she 
might not otherwise accept were particu- 
larly disturbing. 

Mr. President, clearly such a policy 
would not be in the best interests of ef- 
forts to secure a peace in the Middle 
East. It would not be in the best interest 
of peace because it could upset the mili- 
tary balance, undermining Israeli confi- 
dence in their own security. Such confi- 
dence is essential to encourage Israeli 
flexibility. 

I urge the administration not resort 
to such tactics—either out of despera- 
tion or out of a misguided sense of 
realpolitik. A harsh or clumsy attempt to 
force Israel to accept arrangements 
about which she is correctly skeptical 
would be counterproductive. It could not 
only reverse the process of accommoda- 
tion.on the Israeli side, but it might also 
reawaken Egyptian hopes of avoiding 
serious negotiation. And it is serious 
negotiation among the parties them- 
selves that is the only sound path to a 
genuine and lasting peace in the Middle 
East 


The Washington Post report today 
that Secretary Sisco is returning to 
Jerusalem is, indeed, a welcome sign. 
Iam hopeful that he is carrying a Nixon 
administration go-ahead to negotiate 
a Phantom jet sale—immediately. We 
have delayed a favorable decision on 
these vital planes too long already. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to reply to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Indiana just now. . 

The major reason there has been a 
slowdown is that the Phantom line is 
practically ended. I think it would be 
proper for those Senators who are in- 
terested in supplying the Phantoms to 
Israel to introduce an amendment to the 
authorization or appropriation bill to 
keep the line going. We are having a 
most difficult time supplying our own 
needs for the Air Force and the Navy 
All of us want to see the continuation 
of supplies to Israel, because the Rus- 
sians are supplying Egypt with Mig 23’s, 
which is a better plane, I might say, than 
anything we have. That is the major 
reason why we do not have enough of 
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the planes. I thought I would offer that 
suggestion. 


THE MILITARY BALANCE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it has 
become increasingly clear that American 
policy in the Middle East imperils not 
only the security of Israel, but the peace 
of the world. The administration con- 
tinues to acquiesce before a massive 
buildup of Soviet military equipment in 
Egypt and Syria while it remains blind 
to the threat to our own security that 
this misguided diplomacy encourages. 

By consistently pressuring our Israeli 
allies into accepting a dangerous and un- 
stable accommodation we have embold- 
ened the Soviet Union and driven certain 
Arab States even more deeply under 
Russian influence or even control. By our 
weakness and vacillation we have raised 
doubts in the Arab world as to Ameri- 
can willingness to stand up and protect 
our interests. The inevitable and pre- 
dictable result has been an aggressive 
round of Soviet entrenchment. culminat- 
ing recently in a 15-year treaty with 
Egypt. The overeager—sometimes fran- 
tic—maneuvering of the Secretary of 
State has helped to make the Soviet 
Union a major Middle Eastern power. We 
have played into the hands of the to- 
talitarians at the expense of our demo- 
cratic friends. 

The situation in recent days and weeks 
has grown extremely grave. While the 
administration has been withholding 
from Israel the arms she requires to de- 
fend herself, the Soviet Union has poured 
vast quantities of weapons into Egypt, 
including extremely sophisticated air- 
craft that are not yet widely available 
even within the Russian Air Force. Re- 
ports strongly suggest that it was our 
failure to stand up and insist upon Soviet 
and Egyptian compliance with the terms 
of the standstill cease-fire of last Au- 
gust that has encouraged the ever-in- 
creasing flow of arms from Moscow to 
Cairo. By countenancing the cynical vio- 
lation of that agreement by the Soviets 
and Egyptians, we set the stage for the 
developments that have followed. 

Today, there are nearly 100 Russian 
officers of general or admiral rank in 
Egypt. Owing to the unremitting flow of 
supersonic military aircraft to Egypt 
from the Soviet Union, there are now in 
excess of 300 such military planes sta- 
tioned on Egyptian airfields. Moreover, 
there are close to 200 fully trained Rus- 
sian combat pilots permanently based in 
the United Arab Republic. And if one 
adds the numerous squadrons of such 
aircraft based in Syria and Iraq it comes 
to a total of nearly 600. Against this 
very considerable force must be set the 
much smaller Israeli Air Force which, 
owing substantially to the shortsighted 
policies of this administration, is out- 
numbered by 5 or 6 to 1 in the supersonic 
aircraft. 

The diplomacy that has accompanied 
this policy of degrading the Israeli de- 
fense capability has added to the danger 
that we have been courting in allowing 
the military balance in the Middle East 
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to deteriorate. We have been practicing 
in the Middle East a carrot and stick 
diplomacy in which the Soviet Union and 
the Arab States are offered the carrot 
while Israel gets the stick. The time to 
end this foolishness is long past. 

Last year, on September 1, the Senate 
passed by an overwhelming 87 to 7 
margin my amendment to the Defense 
Procurement Act authorizing credits for 
Israel for “such aircraft—and other 
equipment—as may be necessary to 
counteract any past, present, or future 
increased military assistance provided to 
other countries of the Middle East.” 
Allied with this authority in the act, 
which is now section 501 of Public Law 
91-441, was an expression by the Con- 
gressof . . . “grave concern at the deep- 
ening involvement of the Soviet Union in 
the Middle East and the clear and present 
danger to world peace resulting from 
such involvement.” The act went on to 
declare that Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East “cannot be ignored by the 
United States.” 

After passage in the Senate, my 
amendment was accepted in conference 
with the House of Representatives and 
sent to the President for signature. Late 
last fall it was signed. Subsequent to its 
passage some $500 million in credits was 
made available to Israel. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
we have been aware of the importance 
of providing for a stable balance of power 
in the Middle East for some time. We 
have acted in the Congress to provide 
the authority necessary to assist Israel 
with military credits. I have no doubt 
that Israel can defend herself in con- 
flict with her neighbors, Our task must 
be to give adequate support to the policy 
expressed in my amendment in order to 
deter the Soviet Union and in order to 
assure that Israel has the means with 
which to provide for her own defense. 

We must speak clearly and unequiv- 
ocally of our determination that Israel 
must remain secure. Ambiguity in deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union invites mis- 
calculation of the sort that could have 
catastrophic consequences. The flow of 
much-needed military equipment to Is- 
rael is essential to the military balance in 
the Middle East and a crucial element of 
the message that we must communicate 
to the Soviets. 

I cannot conclude without comment- 
ing upon the need to keep America 
strong—a need that is never so clearly 
understood than when we think about 
the situation of our friends around the 
world whose survival is threatened. I 
cannot understand the logic of those who 
share my concern for the security of 
Israel—which is in the frontline of 
Western defense in the Middle East— 
and yet would cut back on our defenses 
and our alliance responsibilities to the 
point where Israel would be hopelessly 
vulnerable to the ambitions of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East. 

Iam confident that we will continue to 
provide for a national security posture 
that will enable this country to protect 
its vital interests and to work with its 
friends and allies in the common cause 
of freedom and national independence. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDS AND CONDUCT—APPOINT- 
MENT BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 338, 88th 
Congress, second session, appoints the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Spone), to 
fill the vacancy, to the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct. 


U.S. DEPENDENCE UPON THE SO- 
VIET UNION FOR CHROME ORE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on March 29 I introduced S. 1404, a bill 
designed to end the dependence of the 
United States upon the Soviet Union for 
chrome ore—a material vital to the de- 
fense of this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 1404 may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1404 
A bill to amend the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 to prevent the imposi- 
tion thereunder of any prohibition on the 
importation into the United States of any 
strategic and critical material from any 

free world country for so long as the im- 

portation of like material from any 

Communist country is not prohibited by 

law 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That sec- 
tion 5(a) of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287c(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “On or after the 
effective date of this sentence, the President 
may not prohibit or regulate the importation 
into the United States pursuant to this sec- 
tion of any material determined to be stra- 
tegic and critical pursuant to section 2 of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98a), which is the 
product of any foreign country or area not 
listed as a Communist-dominated country 
or area in general headnote 3(d) of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202), for so long as the importation 
into the United States of material of that 
kind which is the product of such Commu- 
nist-dominated countries or areas is not 
prohibited by any provision of law.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the United States today faces an immi- 
nent and serious shortage of chrome. 
This material is essential in the manu- 
facture of such critical defense items as 
jet aircraft, missiles, and nuclear sub- 
marines. 

Moreover, chrome is vital to many 
products used in the communication and 
transportation networks which must 
back up any defense effort. 

My legislation is simple in structure. 
It would amend the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 to provide that the 
President could not prohibit imports of 
a strategic material from a free world 
country as long as the importation of 
the same material is permitted from a 
Communist-dominated country. 

Late in 1966 the United Nations Se- 
curity Council imposed selective sanc- 
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tions on Rhodesia. The embargo later 
was made complete. 

After the action by the Security Coun- 
cil, President Johnson ordered an em- 
bargo on trade between the United 
States and Rhodesia. This was done by 
unilateral executive action, without con- 
sulting the Congress. 

Prior to the sanctions, Rhodesia was 
the largest single source of metallurgical 
chrome ore imported into the United 
States. 

There is no domestic production of 
this commodity, so our country now has 
become dependent on the next largest 
supplier, the Soviet Union, for about 60 
percent of its chrome ore. 

I believe that this is a dangerous situ- 
ation. I believe it is vital that the Sen- 
ate have the opportunity to vote on this 
important issue. 

My legislation, S. 1404, was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Last week—on July 7 and 
July 8—hearings were held on my bill 
by the African Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Witnesses appearing at the hearings 
included former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, representatives of the metal- 
lurgical industry and myself, in support 
of the bill; and Representative 
CHARLES C. Diccs, JR., of Michigan and 
officials of the State Department, in op- 
position to the bill. 

Immediately following the hearings, 
the chairman of the African Affairs Sub- 
committee, the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), told newspaper 
reporters that he would recommend that 
the full Foreign Relations Committee 
take no action on S. 1404. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks, the text of 
prepared statements submitted to the 
subcommittee on my legislation be placed 
in the Recorn, together with the text of 
the Washington Post article reporting 
the remarks of Senator MCGEE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 through 6.) 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in view of the expressed opinion of the 
Senator from Wyoming, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, I feel it is my duty 
to try to see that the Senate is given the 
opportunity to vote on S. 1404. 

The Senator who is undoubtedly the 
best informed member of the Senate on 
the subject of strategic materials, Sena- 
tor Cannon of Nevada, stated on the floor 
of the Senate on April 29 that the 
chrome ore problem is one which “we 
cannot continue to ignore.” 

Senator Cannon is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. His subcom- 
mittee has held hearings on the chrome 
stockpile situation, and his opinion is 
based on a thorough familiarity with the 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the subcommittee testimony of July 
7 and 8 and the article from the Wash- 
ington Post, the text of Senator Can- 
Non’s remarks of April 29 be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 7.) 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
at this point I want to note that Senator 
Cannon pointed out in his statement that 
the United States now relies upon Russia 
for 60 percent of its chrome ore. 

In the same statement, Senator Can- 
NON pointed out that since becoming the 
prime source of chrome ore for the 
United States, the Soviet Union has in- 
creased the price per ton of this ore from 
$25 to $72. This is an increase of about 
188 percent. 

The increase in price is a disadvantage 
to the United States, but what concerns 
me most—and what prompted me to in- 
troduce S. 1404—is that the United 
States has placed itself in a position of 
dependence upon Russia for a strategic 
commodity. To me, this is illogical and 
dangerous. 

Senator Cannon stated the matter very 
well in this remarks on the floor on 
April 29: 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
Committee on Poreign Relations, to which 
was referred the bill—S. 1404—introduced by 
the senior Senator from Virginia, take 
prompt action on the measure, mindful that 
it raises a serious problem for this Nation, 
which, unfortunately, we cannot continue to 
ignore. 


I think it is important to review briefly 
the background of the present policy of 
the United Nations and the United States 
toward Rhodesia. 

In my view, the imposition of sanctions 
on Rhodesia by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council was not justified. The 
principal reasons given for the sanctions 
policy were three in number: First, 
Rhodesian government failed to provide 
Rhodesia unilaterally declared her in- 
dependence from Great Britain; second, 
the Rhodesian government failed to pro- 
vide for “an orderly transition to major- 
ity rule”; and third, Rhodesia represents 
“a threat to international peace and 
security.” 

As to the first point, the declaration of 
independence, that is rightly a matter 
to be settled between Great Britain and 
Rhodesia. It is not properly the business 
of the United Nations or of the United 
States. 

The second charge is positively ludi- 
crous. If the United Nations Security 
Council were to impose economic sanc- 
tions on every country ruled by a minor- 
ity, it would have to begin with one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Council itself—the Soviet Union, where 
240 million people are ruled by a tiny 
handful of Communist party leaders. 

The third charge made by the United 
Nations Security Council—namely, that 
Rhodesia threatens world peace—is ob- 
viously absurd. No one actually believes 
that Rhodesia threatens the peace. 

The policy of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council toward Rhodesia is rooted 
in falsehood and injustice. Yet, the 
United States has actively supported this 
policy. 

It should be noted that the sanctions 
policy is not only unjust, but is also in- 
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effective. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations has written to all mem- 
ber states requesting information on ac- 
tions taken by the several governments 
to assure compliance with the sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

As of the latest available Security 
Council reports, replies had been received 
from 104 of the 127 members of the 
United Nations. This means that 23 
members have not even answered the 
inquiry of the Secretary General. 

Of the nations which have replied, 
at least six—Zambia, Botswana, Portu- 
gal, Malawi, South Africa, and Switzer- 
land—have indicated that they are un- 
willing or unable to comply with the 
United Nations policy. And of the 95 
countries that have definitely indicated 
compliance, many never had any trade 
with Rhodesia in the first place. This 
fact was specifically noted in replies 
from 13-member countries. 

Furthermore, enforcement of the boy- 
cott has not been successful. Last year 
a special United Nations committee on 
enforcement of the sanctions reported 
that 60 reports of violations were re- 
ceived during 1969. Since then, addi- 
tional complaints have been received. I 
understand the total is now over 100. 

Iam now and have been from the out- 
set opposed to the policy of sanctions 
against Rhodesia as being unjust and 
contrary to the interests of the United 
States. 

However, my legislation would not re- 
quire that the United States abandon 
all sanctions against Rhodesia—much as 
I wish that this be done. 

The only commodity affected by S. 1404 
would be chrome ore. 

The reason for singling out this com- 
modity is clear and simple: It is the one 
item which could and should be imported 
from Rhodesia that is vital to the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

At the present time, there is pend- 
ing in the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee legislation supported by the ad- 
ministration which would authorize 
withdrawal from the national stock- 
pile of approximately 30 percent of this 
Nation’s strategic reserve of chrome ore. 
Release of this amount—approximately 
1.3 million tons—would provide a short- 
range solution for the problems faced by 
American industry because of the pres- 
ent chrome shortage. 

However, withdrawal from the stock- 
pile clearly leaves the long-range prob- 
lem unsolved. If the present rate of con- 
sumption of chrome ore continues, the 
amount to be disposed of would supply 
our requirements for less than 2 years. 
Obviously, we cannot go on reducing 
the stockpile indefinitely without jeop- 
ardizing national security. 

Furthermore, withdrawals from the 
stockpile do nothing toward eliminating 
our dependence upon the Soviet Union 
for a large portion of the chrome needed 
for industry and defense. 

I do not believe that it is logical for 
the United States to continue to be de- 
pendent on Communist Russia for a ma- 
teria: vital to our national defense. 

We are spending billions of dollars 
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for weaponry as a protection against 
possible Russian aggression. 

Russia is the No. 1 reason—and in- 
deed almost the sole reason—for our 
huge defense expenditures. 


In Summary, my legislation does one 
thing and one thing only: It simply 
provides that the President could not 
prohibit imports of a strategic material 
from a free world country if importation 
of the same material is permitted from 
a Communist-dominated country. 

I have spoken out on this subject to- 
day, and placed the background infor- 
mation in the Recorp—including argu- 
ments both for and against my posi- 
tion—so that every Senator will have the 
opportunity to study this issue. 

I believe it is vital that this question 
come to a vote in the full Senate. I shall 
try to insure that the Senate is given 
the chance to register its will on this 
vital question, 


ExuistrT 1 


STATEMENT OF Davm D. NEWSOM, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA OF 
THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
JULY 7, 1971 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure 
to be here with you today and to share with 
you and members of your subcommittee my 
thoughts on the difficult question of 
Rhodesia. Because this is my first ap 
before your subcommittee, I should like to 
take a few moments to sketch in the broad 
outlines of our policy. 

I welcome, particularly, this opportunity 
to present our views to you on the Southern 
Rhodesian situation. As in all international 
problems in which men differ, there is justi- 
fiable concern on both sides. There is, occa- 
sionally emotion on both sides. The South- 
ern Rhodesian regime in this country as 
elsewhere, seeks to advance its cause. 

I should like, therefore, first to put the 
problem in perspective. What we are dealing 
with here is essentially an international 
problem, one involving the highly charged 
issues of race and colonialism. It is a problem 
without analogies, either to our history or to 
other world situations. It is one which must 
be approached on its merits, with our own 
national interests in mind, but with the ob- 
jective of preventing a continuing unresolved 
and provocative situation in the heart of 
Africa, Such a situation would not be helpful 
to us or to our friends. 

To illustrate what the problem is, let me 
first touch on the history. 

Just as Rhodesia today occupies a pivotal 
position in south central Africa, so it earlier 
occupied the key role in the former Federa- 
tion of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The 
Federation, organized in 1953, represented an 
effort by the British and the settlers and 
Africans in the area to link the three terri- 
tories economically on a multi-racial basis. 
But, despite the 1961 Federation Constitu- 
tion, which provided for procedures which 
would eventually lead to African majority 
rule, concern grew on the part of the Africans 
at the dominant role played in Federation 
politics by the white Southern Rhodesians. 
The Federation finally broke up in 1963 at 
the insistence of the two northern territories 
and with the reluctant acquiescence of the 
British, who granted independence to Zam- 
bia and Malawi the following year. 

The British, while they also contemplated 
independence for Southern Rhodesia, con- 
tinued to insist that it could only be granted 
after establishment of a legimately multi- 
racial system within which the African pop- 
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ulation could aspire to eventual majority rule. 
Negotiations between the British and the 
Rhodesians on this crucial point continued 
intermittently for almost two years, but the 
white minority, determined to maintain its 
economic and political dominance, refused to 
concede it. Finally, on November 11, 1965, 
Tan Smith annouced Rhodesia’s unilateral 
declaration of independence from the United 
Kingdom. 

In the face of this act of defiance, and 
given the sense of outrage and betrayal ex- 
pressed by Rhodesian nationalist leaders and 
independent African nations, there were 
strong demands for the use of force. The 
British Government, then and now the legal 
sovereign authority over Rhodesia, sought 
UN assistance in bringing the rebellion to an 
end, The British Government decided against 
the use of military force—a decision which 
we supported, but sought in sanctions an 
effective alternative. 

Our policy since then, jointly with the 
British and other United Nations member 
states, has been to support measures other 
than the use of force designed to hasten 
an acceptable solution to this problem. We 
have actively supported the various UN 
measures to that end. We supported the Se- 
curity Council resolution of November 12, 
1965, condemning the Smith regime. We 
supported the December 1966 Security Coun- 
cil resolution imposing selective mandatory 
sanctions, and equally strongly supported the 
resolution of 1968 making the sanctions 
comprehensive. 

The sanctions do not have a punitive in- 
tent. They are intended, not to cause hard- 
ship for actions already taken, but, in the 
hope that the sanctions, combined with other 
efforts, will influence the regime to change 
its policies and adopt as a basis for inter- 
national acceptance the fundamental prin- 
ciple of eventual majority rule for the over 
95% of the population which is African. 

Under the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 which provides authority for 
domestic enforcement of UN sanctions, Presi- 
dent Johnson gave effect to these measures 
with Executive Orders in 1967 and 1968. 
Barring a significant change in the Rhodesian 
situation, it remains our policy to endorse 
and support the economic sanctions now in 
force. The President and the Secretary of 
State reaffirmed this policy earlier this year. 

While we have supported sanctions, en- 
forced them vigorously ourselves, and worked 
to insure compliance by other nations, we 
have from the beginning opposed the use 
of force, either as a solution to the Rhodesian 
problem or the broader problems which affect 
southern Africa of which the Rhodesian prob- 
lem is an integral part, On March 17 of last 
year, the same day we closed cur Consulate 
General in Salisbury, we vetoed a Security 
Council resolution which advocated the total 
isolation of Rhodesia and implied advocacy 
of the use of force. Measures of this kind 
which would go further than sanctions, in 
our judgment, would only exacerbate the 
problems already existing in that part of the 
world and would contribute nothing toward 
their solution. Despite pressures from some 
quarters, we will continue to oppose such 
measures. 

It is a fact that sanctions have been less 
than fully effective. And they have thus far 
not brought about their principal objective: 
a change in policy by the Smith regime and 
a willingness on the part of that regime to 
reach a satisfactory negotiated settlement 
with Great Britain. A major cause has been 
the outright refusal of Portugal and South 
Africa to adhere to sanctions. A secondary 
cause has been the apparent inability of 
some other governments to enforce sanctions 
where their own nationals are concerned. We 
continue to cooperate with the UN Sanctions 
Committee in its efforts to bring about more 
uniform compliance with sanctions and are 
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currently looking at possible ways of help- 
ing the Committee perform its difficult job 
more effectively. For your information, there 
are now 110 cases of reported sanctions viola- 
tions now before the Sanctions Committee, 
including 32 which deal with chrome ore. 

Having noted some of the shortcomings of 
the sanctions program, and the fact that it 
has not yet achieved its goal, it must be 
quickly added that sanctions continue to im- 
pose very serious constraints upon the Salis- 
bury regime, limit its options, and cause it 
continuing economic difficulties, despite ob- 
vious and understandable efforts on the part 
of the Rhodesians to portray it otherwise. 
Imports and exports are well below pre- 
sanctions levels. Foreign exchange is ex- 
tremely limited and the authorities an- 
nounced last September that foreign ex- 
change allocation controls, already tight, 
would be tightened still further, Deprived 
of many necessary imports, Rhodesia has had 
to improvise by setting up costly substitu- 
tion industries—constituting a major drain 
on foreign exchange. Lack of foreign ex- 
change has also made it extremely difficult 
for the Rhodesian regime to obtain spare 
parts and necessary equipment replacements 
to support industry, agriculture, and trans- 
portation facilities, and this is, of course, one 
aspect of sanctions which has a cumulative 
effect over time. As a result, the railways and 
airline are suffering. Agriculture has also 
been hurt by sanctions, Over-all agricultural 
production has declined since 1965. Deprived 
of the traditional British market for tobacco, 
now largely pre-empted by American com- 
petition, Rhodesia has been forced to sub- 
sidize the tobacco industry, to diversify its 
agricultural sector, and to seek new markets 
for new crops in violation of sanctions. It 
has been a costly process. 

Rhodesia has had relatively greater suc- 
cess in the mining and minerals sector of 
the economy, but, in assessing the over-all 
impact of sanctions, it is well to remember 
that exports from this sector accounted in 
1965—the last year before sanctions—for only 
one-fifth of the total value of Rhodesia's ex- 
ports. 

Mr. Chairman, having reviewed the back- 
ground to our Rhodesian policy, I would like 
to turn to the bill now under consideration. 
This proposed amendment to the United Na- 
tions Participation Act, whatever its intent, 
would have the effect of invalidation the ex- 
isting embargo on chrome ore imports from 
Southern Rhodesia so long as such imports 
are not prohibited from the Soviet Union or 
other communist countries. Other than 
chrome ore, or chromite, to use the technical 
term, there is no other product or commodity, 
traditionally supplied us from Rhodesia, 
which would be affected by the proposed 
amendment. 

This proposal is contrary to United States 
policy interests. It would while providing 
relief with regard to one commodity—a com- 
modity for which, I might add, relief can be 
Justified not on the basis of national security 
interests but on the basis of relative price 
considerations—call into serious question our 
will to fulfill our international obligations. 

We are not unmindful of the national in- 
terest which concerns those who propose this 
legislation. Were the chrome situation in- 
deed critical, we, too, would seek measures 
of relief. We do not, however, consider it 
such; for us the overriding considerations 
are our international obligations and our de- 
sire to do nothing which would undermine 
movement toward an acceptable solution to 
the Rhodesian problem. 

The matter of chrome ore supply is kept 
under constant review within the Executive 
Branch. Our studies indicate that adequate 
supplies of chrome are available to American 
industry at the present time. Inventories of 
American industry increased last year, and 
imports and domestic consumption were vir- 
tually in balance. 
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Some months prior to the adoption of 
Rhodesian sanctions, the U.S. Government 
commenced the disposal of chrome ore and 
its equivalents from the stockpiles which had 
been found in excess of U.S. needs. Disposals 
of 885,000 short dry tons were authorized by 
the Congress in Public Law 89-415 of May 11, 
1966, and are continuing. The Congress is 
now considering a bill, S. 773, which would 
authorize the release of an additional 1.3 
million tons of chrome ore over the next 
three years. The Administration, including 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness which 
is responsible for maintaining and reviewing 
stockpile requirements, supports this bill on 
the grounds that our current stockpiles of 
chrome ore do in fact exceed our national 
security requirements. 

With respect to U.S. imports of Soviet 
chrome ore, American purchases from the 
USSR long predated Rhodesian sanctions; 
nor is the Soviet Union the sole supplier 
now. In the years immediately prior to 
sanctions, Rhodesia and the USSR each ac- 
counted for about one-third of U.S. imports 
of metallurgical grade chromite. In the pe- 
riod 1967-70, the U.S. has purchased a larger 
proportion of its supplies from the USSR but 
has also increased purchases from other pro- 
ducers such as Turkey and South Africa. 

Soviet and Rhodesian ore prices are not 
suspectible to comparison. Since Rhodesian 
chromite is not traded freely, no current 
Rhodesian price is ascertainable, and it would 
be misleading to compare 1971 Soviet prices 
with pre-sanction Rhodesian prices. While 
prices for Soviet chromite have doubled since 
1966, lower quality chromite from other 
sources has also increased in price more or 
less proportionately to that for Soviet ore. 
The overall rise in market prices does reflect 
to some extent the impact of sanctions, but 
it also reflects other factors such as infila- 
tion and world-wide demand, which have 
caused increases in the prices of most raw 
materials over the same period. 

Were this bill to become law, it would put 
the United States in clear violation of the 
international treaty obligations it freely un- 
dertook when the UN Charter was ratified. 
Under Article 25 of the Charter, the United 
States is obligated to “accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council.” The 
Security Council has taken such decisions 
in the form of sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia which it is empowered to impose 
under Chapter VII of the Charter. The 
United States participated in and supported 
the resolutions in question in 1966 and again 
in 1968. 

United States adherence to sanctions, by 
virtue of the UN Participation Act, has the 
effect of law, and the Act itself was designed 
to cover just such issues as Rhodesian sanc- 
tions. Section 5 of the Act, as amended, em- 
powers the President to take appropriate ac- 
tion when Article 41 of the Charter is in- 
voked. It is precisely that provision of the 
Charter that was invoked, in 1966 and again 
in 1968, in the sanctions resolutions. 

I might note parenthetically here that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in its 
original reports on the UN Participation Act, 
took specific note of the extent to which au- 
thority was thereby granted to the Presi- 
dent, and approved those provisions as being 
consistent with our acceptance of the UN 
Charter and in our national interest. 

It has been charged that the United Na- 
tions, through the Security Council, acted 
illegally in intervening in the domestic af- 
fairs of a sovereign state, Such charges can- 
not be sustained. Rhodesia is not a state, 
and this fact is most dramatically reflected 
in the failure of the Salisbury regime, 534 
years after the illegal declaration of inde- 
pendence from Britain, to have gained dip- 
lomatic recognition by a single government 
in the world. Not only Great Britain, not 
only the United States, but the interna- 
tional community as a whole, continues to 
regard Rhodesia as a dependent territory of 
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the United Kingdom. It thus involves, in 
the first instance, the international responsi- 
bility of the United Kingdom, which brought 
the matter to the United Nations to seek 
that body's assistance in restoring legality 
and assuring all the citizens of Rhodesia their 
right to self-determination. 

The UN's response, in the form of eco- 
nomic sanctions, invoked Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter. I would like to note here that, 
while Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the Charter 
prohibits the United Nations from interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of a state—which, 
as I have explained, Rhodesia is not—Article 
2 in any case makes it clear that this prohi- 
bition would not apply to the adoption of 
measures under Chapter VII. 

While the legal basis for the UN action is 
clear, I do not wish to stress it at the ex- 
pense of some of the more fundamental facts 
of the Rhodesian case. Our policy has from 
the first been based on our support for even- 
tual majority rule and basic human rights 
for the five million black citizens of Rho- 
desia who comprise over 95% of that terri- 
tory’s population. The present regime, not 
only by law but by constitutional provision, 
has excluded the vast majority of its citizens 
from any meaningful role in the political 
process for the indefinite future and deter- 
mined that African majority may never—I 
stress the word never—aspire to a majority 
role within Rhodesia. The present regime 
has, by the Land Tenure Act, divided the 
land on what has been called an “equal” 
basis—half for the tiny white minority, half 
for the African majority, with the most 
desirable lands in the first category. The 
present regime has introduced a “Property 
Owners’ Protection Act,” with the purpose 
of “protecting” property by a rigid system of 
legally enforced racial separation, aimed ini- 
tially at Africans but now directed as well 
at the approximately 25,000 Asian and “‘col- 
cred” residents of Rhodesia. Although edu- 
cation has been called the means whereby 
all can advance within Rhodesian society, 
the regime spends about 10 times as much, 
per capita, on white students as it does on 
black ones. Through the constitution prom- 
ulgated last year and other measures, the 
regime has strengthened white minority rule 
and moved toward the kind of rigidly in- 
stitutionalized system of racial segregation 
and “separate development” characteristic 
of South Africa. 

Quite apart from our own views about the 
kind of system now prevailing in Rhodesia, 
we believe that its denial of self-determina- 
tion and majority rule, in the present Afri- 
can context, is a legitimate subject for inter- 
national concern. The course which Rhodesia 
has followed since 1965 has contributed to- 
ward a heightening of the black-white con- 
frontation in southern Africa. The situation 
there, while it may provide the short-run 
illusion of internal stability, is In our judg- 
ment seriously prejudicial to the longer-run 
stability of Africa and of Rhodesia itself. We 
do not think it likely that a minority of 
230,000 whites can reasonably expect to 
maintain political domination indefinitely 
over an African population 21 times as nu- 
merous—a population which every 17 
months increases by an amount equal to the 
entire white population. And we are con- 
cerned that its efforts to do so, over time, 
will have serious implications for the peace 
and security of the entire region. 

In this connection, it is our impression 
that the South African and Portuguese gov- 
ernments themselves are not happy with 
the course of Rhodesian developments and 
would prefer to see a Rhodesian situation 
more acceptable to the world community. 
We believe that these misgivings have con- 
tributed in part to the refusal of either to 
recognize the Smith regime. 

The British Government and the Rho- 
desian authorities are now engaged in pre- 
liminary discussions which, if a sufficiently 
broad basis of agreement can be found, 
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could lead to substantive negotiations. We 
have consistently supported British efforts 
to obtain a satisfactory settlement and none 
are more anxious than I to see such a set- 
tlement reached. We are not now in a posi- 
tion to speculate about either the duration 
or outcome of this current round of talks. 
But, pending their outcome, it is important 
that we seek to avoid any action which 
would lessen their chances of success. 

The legislation now under consideration 
would have exactly this effect. It would en- 
courage the Rhodesian authorities in their 
determination to maintain a situation which 
we consider neither practically tenable ex- 
cept in the short run nor morally defensible 
at all. Its enactment would make it clear 
that the United States, in return for better 
access to chrome ore at lower prices, is pre- 
pared formally and unilaterally to renounce 
a freely assumed treaty obligation; we would 
be the first nation to do so over the Rhode- 
sian sanctions issue. We would damage our 
standing in almost all of Africa and in those 
other nations of the world that see the 
Rhodesian issue as a test of our commitment 
to our international obligations. We would 
strengthen the arguments of those who 
maintain that the only possible solution in 
southern Africa is a violent solution. We 
would weaken the hand of the British in 
their efforts to bring about a negotiated set- 
tlement. We would undermine the UN ef- 
fort to enforce sanctions, which we have 
thus far sought to uphold and, wherever 
possible, to strengthen. And we would open 
to question the long-term credibility of the 
United States Government with regard to its 
treaty obligations and commitments. 


EXHIBIT 2 
STATEMENT oF DEAN ACHESON 


Iam happy to respond to your request to 
appear and testify on S. 1404, introduced by 
Senator Byrd. I heartily approve of this bill 
and urge the subcommittee to recommend 
that it be approved. I also agree entirely with 
every statement made by Senator Byrd in his 
speech in the Senate on March 30, 1971, 
introducing this bill. Similarly I am in 
accord with the remarks of Senator Cannon 
in the Senate on April 29, 1971, in support of 
S. 1404, 

1. Basis of Sanctions Against Rhodesia. 

As stated by Mr. John A. Armitage on 
June 17, 1971, on behalf of the State De- 
partment before a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee regarding pro- 
posals similar to S, 1404: 

“Our policy with regard to Southern 
Rhodesia is based primarily on that regime’s 
action to deny an effective voice to its 
African majority in the determination of 
Rhodesia’s future ... This is abhorrent to 
this country.” 

Whether or not this is a correct statement 
of the purpose or intent of Rhodesia’s Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence or its 
constitution—and I very much doubt that it 
is—our Supreme Court's decision in Baker v 
Carr, requiring universal suffrage, is not in- 
corporated in the U.N. Charter, nor is U.S. 
national policy to enforce it throughout the 
world. Furthermore, the fact that a foreign 
country’s domestic policy may be abhorrent 
to us—as, for instance, that in effect in the 
Soviet Union—has not heretofore led us to 
declare economic warfare (which to the State 
Department is a peaceful means of noting 
displeasure) against that country. 

Mr. Armitage further told the House sub- 
committee that the United States is com- 
mitted to continue sanctions by Article 25 
of the Charter requiring members “to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present 
charter.” To be sure, in quoting the article, 
Mr. Armitage conveniently omitted the 
concluding phrase. This makes quite a 
difference. 


The decisions of the Security Council 
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which members agree in the Charter to carry 
out are to relate to threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, or acts of aggression. 
None have occurred. The threats have all 
been made and aggressions originated by 
others. Rhodesia has merely declared its in- 
dependence, though without the acqui- 
escence that Britain has granted to her other 
once connected territories. Rhodesia has 
threatened no one. 

The complaint is over Rhodesia’s internal 
matters In which the United Nations may 
not intervene by Article 2, Section 7 of the 
Charter. The answer to this, says the State 
Department, is that Great Britain has 
invited intervention and that Rhodesia is 
not a state because no other state has 
recognized it as such. The essence of 
sovereignty is the will and ability to exercise 
tt. Britain has neither in regard to Rhodesia; 
and has had neither for five years. I venture 
to say that nothing could induce the British 
Government to take over responsibility of 
conducting the internal affairs of Rhodesia, 
which it has not had for fifty years, if ever. 
A state comes into being not by form— 
external recognition (else how did the first 
state come into being?)—but by taking 
over, exercising, and maintaining the powers 
of sovereignty. 

The sanctions resolution is a nullity. 
Furthermore, it is a failure; to continue to 
comply with it will injure our national inter- 
ests; and the only way to get rid of it is to 
disregard it. 

2. Sanctions Against Rhodesia Are a 
Failure. 

After five years Mr, Armitage found it 
necessary to inform the House subcommittee 
that “the U.N. Sanctions program has not 
yet achieved its goal.” In fact, it has been 
an abject failure. Many nations have ignored 
it altogether. In 1969 Rhodesia’s rate of 
growth in gross national product exceeded 
that of the U.S.A. Last year was much less 
successful due to a bad crop year—what law- 
years call “an act of God”—rather than due 
to the United Nations. "A reduced rate of 
growth of Rhodesian economy” in that year 
principally affected employment of black 
Rhodesians in primary products. 

Economic sanctions cannot be expected to 
force a people to action which they believe 
contrary to their vital national interests. 
During World II, I represented the State De- 
partment in our effort to weaken our 
enemies in Europe by reducing the dealing 
of the European neutrals with the Axis 
Powers. Although we and our allies con- 
trolled all overseas imports to Europe, I have 
written of the net effect of these “sanc- 
tions”: 

“A good case can be made for the argu- 
ment that economic measures resulted in 
stopping important exports for military 
needs from Sweden to Germany about six 
months before military measures would havo 
done so. from Switzerland and tho 
Iberian Peninsula probably moved in mini- 
mum necessary quantities until military 
measures stopped them.” 

The conclusion is inescapable that sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia have failed and must 
continue to fail. The State Department will, 
I suppose, argue that we are the prisoners of 
the U.N. Security Council and cannot escape 
from the serious harm being caused our na- 
tional security unless and until the Security 
Council repeals sanctions. This it cannot do 
over the veto of the Soviet Union. The USSR 
is unlikely to permit the repeal of sanctions, 
which we have made so profitable to them. 
Later, perhaps, the Communist Chinese, 
whom Ping-Pong diplomacy is working hard 
to get onto the Security Council will have 
another veto. 

3. Sanctions Are Hurting U.S. National 
Security 

Chromium is a strategic mineral essential 
to the production of steel. It is not produced 
in the United States. A few figures will tell 
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the story of our folly. Senator Cannon, Chair- 
man of the Stockpile Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, has sup- 
plied them. 

In 1965 Rhodesia supplied about 40% of 
our national requirements of metallurgical 
chromite. The USSR provided slightly less. 
Turkey and South Africa made up most of 
the balance. In 1970, with Rhodesia elimi- 
nated by sanctions, the USSR supplied about 
60% of our needs. The Soviet price increased 
from $25 per ton to $72 per ton in 1971, a 
188% increase. Yet imports fell in 1970 20% 
short of consumption. Senator Cannon tells 
of a pending bill, S.773, to authorize dis- 
posal of 1,313,600 short tons of metallurgical 
grade chromium from the government stock- 
pile, which constitutes 30% of the total 
stockpile, “Testimony before my subcommit- 
tee,” said Senator Cannon to the Senate on 
April 29, 1971, “left it unmistakably clear 
that, while the amount of the material to 
be released could be readily absorbed by the 
consuming industry and might serve the 
temporary expediency of holding world 
chrome ore prices in line, the relief would be 
shortlived.” 

The State Department has succeeded in 
putting the country’s head in the bear's 
mouth and seems to think nothing of it. 
The country, however, is less complacent. 

The problem that has been raised, as Sena- 
tor Cannon puts it, "We cannot continue to 
ignore.” 

4. Broader Aspects of the Sanctions Policy. 

Even less can we continue to ignore the 
broader menace threatened by the emotional 
and reformist intervention we are support- 
ing, not only in Rhodesia but throughout 
southern Africa. Problems in all of Africa 
are enormous. Even to mitigate them will 
require all the help that mature cultures can 
give and more primitive ones will accept. In 
southern Africa there are indigenous white 
societies quite as estabilshed and rooted as 
their black neighbors. They are willing to 
help the welfare of the areas far more than 
overseas countries or the United Nations can 
do. Those who are not such ideological and 
mathematical democrats as to be willing to 
weigh heads as well as count them will fur- 
ther this development. To continue med- 
dling in the internal affairs of Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and Portuguese Angola will not 
bring the U.N.’s stated goal of international 
peace and security, but, on the contrary, the 
bloodiest warfare and insecurity. S. 1404 is 
a step, and an important one, back to sanity 
and good will. 


Exner 3 


STATEMENT OF L, G, BLISS 


I am L. G. Bliss, Chairman of the Board, 
Foote Mineral Company, Exton, Pa. My Com- 
pany is a producer of ferroalloys and high 
purity metals for the steel, aluminum and 
other metal producing industries. 

It has now been over four years since the 
United States joined in economic embargoes 
against Rhodesia. At the time this action 
was taken, Great Britain was predicting the 
capitulation of the Smith regime within 
four months. Today, failure of the sanctions 
is acknowledged by both Great Britain and 
the United Nations, and we are no closer to 
a settlement than we were four years ago. 
Instead, the United States is faced with a 
problem of increasing severity with regard 
to the supply of a critical and strategic ma- 
terial—chromium. This shortage has affected 
not only the ferroalloy industry, but the 
steel industry which we serve. 

Aside from iron ore itself, most of the 
elements which are needed to produce high 
performance properties in steel are intro- 
duced into the steelmaking process in the 
form of ferroalloys. The ferroalloys them- 
selves are produced through the conversion 
of metallic ores—most of which, such as 
chromite and manganese ore, are not to be 
found within the United States in commer- 
cially acceptable deposits. 
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Specific to chromium, this element is vital 
to the production of stainless steel, tool steel, 
structural steel, high temperature alloys and 
other alloys, the use of which include an 
impressive list of defense applications rang- 
ing from jet aircraft and nuclear submarines 
to traditional armaments, During World War 
II, according to Albert Speer, author of In- 
side the Third Reich, the shortage of chrome 
ore, as a result of being shut off from Turk- 
ish supplies, signaled the doom of Germany 
even before its military defeat was decisive. 

The United States is not only the largest 
producer of chromium-containing steels, it 
is also the largest user. Steels of foreign or- 
igin, however, have cut sharply into domes- 
tic markets with the result that 22% of 
the stainless steel market is now lost to for- 
eign competition. The prices and availa- 
bility of chromium are thus significant fac- 
tors to a large segment of our steel industry 
and affect its worldwide competitive position. 

As a representative of industry, my ori- 
entation is admittedly toward the economic 
and national security aspects of the problem 
which was generated when this country 
agreed to support economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, The basic information relating to 
the economics involved is given in a series 
of attachments (Table I to IX), which I will 
review as briefly as possible. 

Table I shows world reserves of chromium 
ore worldwide, and demonstrates that Rho- 
desia commands 2/3 of the reserves of high 
grade metallurgical ore. South Africa, while 
owning some 22.5% of world reserves, has 
a lower assay ore which currently has lim- 
ited use in ferroalloy manufacture, and 
hence cannot make up for the loss of Rho- 
desian ore. Turkish ore, while suitable in 
quality, has both limited reserves and limited 
production capacity. Russia—the largest 
supplier—has less than a tenth of the re- 
serves of Rhodesia. There is reason, there- 
fore, to question our present heavy depend- 
ence upon Russia. 

The history of U.S. imports of chromium 
ore and the rise of the Soviet Union as our 
principal supplier are given in Table II, 
and the prices of ore—pre- and post-sanc- 
tion—are shown in Table III. The increase 
in Russian prices from about $25/ton to 
$72/ton is documented. Prices of ores from 
other suppliers available to U.S. producers 
rose proportionately. Shipments from Gov- 
ernment stockpiles are shown in Table IV, 
indicating that almost one million tons of 
ore have been shipped or committed from 
these stockpiles since 1966. In addition, a 
bill (S. 773) has been introduced in the 
Congress which would authorize the release 
of approximately one-third of the present 
U.S. stockpile of chromium. Thus, world 
prices of chromium ore have increased dras- 
tically, while U.S. reserves are dwindling. 

In answer to the allegation that Russian 
ore price increases are the result of normal 
inflation, Wholesale Price Indexes for the 
period 1965-1971 are given in Table V. Table 
VI calculates the effect of inflation on ore 
prices, using the Wholesale Price Index for 
Metals and Metal Products. It is seen that 
about $2.20/ton of the present price can be 
attributed to inflation, while the forces of 
short supply account for about $40.55/ton. 

Table VII presents a history of manganese 
ore prices from 1960-1971, as an example of 
@ critical ore which is traded freely on open 
markets, Table VIII shows prices of major 
raw materials in 1958 vs. 1971 and suggests 
that increases such as have been witnessed 
in the case of Russian chrome are far from 
normal. Table IX is a calculation which 
shows the costs to US. producers of in- 
creases in world ore prices year by year up 
to the present time. 

According to United Nations figures, US. 
owners of mining properties have a total 
investment of $56 million in Rhodesia. Since 
they are denied use of their investment, they 
are forfeiting earnings of approximately $2.8 
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million per year (based on a hypothetical 
5% return on investment). This—added to 
the estimated annual loss of $16.3 million 
due to higher ore costs—brings annual losses 
to over $19 million. 

These calculations do not include all ores 
purchased, nor do they include the produc- 
tion losses which result from any substantial 
change from normal ore feed stocks. These 
may differ from one producer to another, but 
my Company estimates that the loss of profits 
due strictly to sanctions runs well into the 
high six figures. 

The ferroalloy industry is constantly 
threatened by new waves of low-priced im- 
ports and consequent loss of markets. That 
some of our world competitors are enjoying 
the advantages of lower cost Rhodesian ore 
while we pay Russian prices is now a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Bureau of Mines estil- 
mates that Rhodesian chrome ore production 
for 1967, 1968 and 1969 was 350,000; 420,000; 
and 400,000 short tons respectively—despite 
sanctions, Recent reports describe Rhodesian 
chrome mines as being “sold out”. U.N. re- 
ports carry long lists of suspected infrac- 
tions involving chrome ore, while newspaper 
reports list almost every industrial nation— 
except U.S. and Great Britain—as possible 
purchasers. 

Certainly there would be chaos if one quar- 
ter of the free world’s supply of metallurgical 
grade chrome were removed from the market 
place and we would not favor this. Since we 
are without reserves of our own, any reduc- 
tion in the world supply of available ore 
could prove disastrous. Today, however, we 
are not privileged to purchase our own ore 
as such. Yet it still comes back to haunt us 
in the form of low-priced ferrochrome and 
stainless steel. 

From a strategic standpoint, we are mak- 
ing a grievous error if we permit ourselves 
to lose access to the world’s largest reserves 
of high grade chrome ore—the demand for 
which, worldwide, can only te expected to 
increase. Yet with each passing day we di- 
vorce ourselves further from the possibility 
of resuming a prominent position among 
Rhodesia’s customers. 

In this context, I would suggest that the 
first obligation of any government is to es- 
tablish and maintain a viable economy. 
Bankrupt governments have short lives. 

Its second obligation, I would think, would 
be to protect the integrity of its own bor- 
ders, which is impossible without economic 
viability. 

All governments acknowledge these two ba- 
sic obligations—as does the United Nations 
itself. In the specific matter of the Rhode- 
sian sanctions, it recognizes the necessity for 
Zambia to be exempt from certain trading re- 
strictions because that country’s economy 
and national security would be severely dam- 
aged were it to shut itself off completely from 
Rhodesian coal, power and transportation. 
Exceptions to the sanctions are thus per- 
missible until it can accommodate these 
needs through other means—including the 
completion of a railroad being built for Zam- 
bia by the Communist Chinese. It would seem 
that the U.S. should be granted a similar 
privilege until it finds a method of producing 
corrosion-resistant metal without chrome. 

As we have seen, other countries—members 
of the United Nations—have excepted them- 
selves from the sanctions without formal ac- 
knowledgement—through the simple expedi- 
ence of ignoring them. Had they not have 
done so, chaos would have prevailed—our 
stockpiles notwithstanding. 

It seems rather unnecessary to state that 
we should not intentionally injure our econ- 
omy or impair our national defense—as a 
matter of policy. The basic reflex of man is to 
avoid injury. 

As we note the rapid deterioration of our 
trade balance, we should become aware of the 
necessity for maintaining a competitive po- 
sition in world markets for vital raw mate- 
rials and fuels. Only in this way can our in- 
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dustrial sector survive as a major factor in 
world markets. 

The Byrd bill (S. 1404), I believe, is a ne- 
cessity if we are to break out of our present 
impasse and should even be welcomed by 
those who see need for positive action but 
choose not to assume the responsibility for it. 
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Since to date the United Nations has not 
moved to dissolve the sanctions, the United 
States should take steps—overtly and honor- 
ably—to exempt itself from embargoes on 
Rhodesian chromium ore. Since chrome ore 
exports represent only about 2% of Rhode- 
Sia’s presanction exports, it cannot be 
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claimed that we have destroyed the sanc- 
tions, undermined the United Nations or 
broken faith with Great Britain. 1 believe the 
Byrd bill represents an eminently sound solu- 
tion to a vicious problem and Foote Mineral 
recommends a favorable finding by the 
Committee. 
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TABLE 11.—IMPORTS OF METALLURGICAL GRADE CHROMITE FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION (46 OR OVER Cr:0;) 


[In thousands of short tons] 


cent 


1962 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 1965 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 


1963 1964 1966 cent 


1967 cent 


Per- 


Per- 
1969 cent 1970 cent 1971! 


Rhodesia 
Russia.. 
Turkey... 
South Africa Sos 
a AA T r E S p 


WORM E T 


7 259 7 
49 275 42 
10 38 6 
5 64 5 
0 23 4 


164 
115 


aes 


1 January to April. 


TABLE til. 


Source: Bureau of Mines Data 1970 Unpublished. 


-PRICE QUOTATIONS OF VARIOUS GRADES OF FOREIGN CHROMITE (DELIVERED U.S, PORTS) 


1965 


1966 1967 1968 


1969 1970 1971 


Rhodesia: 48 percent Cr20s, 3:1 Cr/Fe ratio. swt 
Turkey: 48 percent Cr203, 3:1 Cr/Fe ratio. . i 50 


to 
South Africa: 44 percent Cr203____- =e to Sous 


U.S.S.R.:1 54 percent Cr:03, 4:1 Cr/Fe ratio. 


to $35 
si. 50 


- $31 to $35___.- 
$29.50 to $31.50 
-- $20 to $21.50____ 


$31 to $35... 
$32.50 to $33.50.. 


$18 to $21.50 tis B $21.50. 
: $34.1 


Not a anio K A 
to $35.50.. 


- Not applicable____ 
$37.60 to $38.50... 


Not applicable... Not sopien 
$19 to $21.50 j 
m. 


$47.50 to $48.50___ $56 to 
eee! < 
$72. 


1 Actual prices to Foote Mineral Co. f.0.b. Burnside 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE IV.—SHIPMENTS OF METALLURGICAL GRADE CHROME ORE FROM GOVERNMENT STOCKPILES TO INDUSTRY 


Short 
dry tons 


Total shipped 
Sold, unshipped. 


Total committed 


Source: From reports of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal Expenditures—Federal stockpile inventories. 


TABLE V.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES (1965-71) 


All commodities e 

Metals and metal products. 

iron and steel.. ‘ ike RASA 
Nonferrous metal._._.__. .._.-..--..-.-.-- 


1 March. 


Source: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of labor Statistics, ‘‘Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes’* and 


“Monthly Labor Review.’ 
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TABLE VI.—METALLURGICAL GRADE CHROMIUM ORE PRICE IF AFFECTED BY INFLATION ALONE (BASIS, 1966 PRICES) 


[Dollar amounts per net ton] 


Rhodesian 
Cost 


Turkish 


South African Russian 


Difference Difference 


Cost Difference Difference 


Note: Second column in each case represents difference between calculated cost and real cost. Negative sign means an “‘undercharge."’ Positive sign is an ‘‘overcharge.”” 


TABLE VIIL—PRICE OF MANGANESE ORE (1960 TO 1971) 


Price range 46 
to 48 percent 


ore (cents) : 
Clong-ton unit) Consumption 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE VIII.—MAJOR RAW MATERIALS MARKET PRICES 


Percent 


Material Unit 19581 19712 change 


. 00 
. 00 
196. 00 
6.00 
2.25 
2. 20 
1.15 
25. 00 


~ 


Banka Se 
SS5868S8 


w 


1As of Dec. 31, 1958—Source: Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, 
2 As of May 1971—Metals Week. 


TABLE IX.—CALCULATION OF EXCESSIVE ORE COSTS 
DISCOUNTING INFLATION 


1967: 
108,000 tons of 48 percent Turkish ore at $2.20. $114, 000 
299,000 tons of 55 percent Russian ore at $.80__ 132, 000 


Subtotal 246, 000 
242, 000 
722, 000 
964, 000 


160, 000 
1, 960, 000 


1968: 
151,000 tons of 48 percent Turkish ore at $3.35. 
355,000 tons of 55 percent Russian ore at $3.70_ 


Subtotal 
1969: 
74,000 tons of 48 percent Turkish ore at $4.50.. 
299,000 tons of 55 percent Russian ore at $11.90_ 
Subtotal 


1971: 
75,000 tons of 48 percent Turkish ore at $25.25_ 
ey tons of 48 percent South African ore at 


910, 000 


5, 000 
000 


Calculation: Tons imported X percent Cr:0, X overcharge 


(from pr-vious table) = Excessive ore cost. 
Cumulative cost 


1 4 months. 
EXHIBIT 4 
PRESENTATION OF E. F. ANDREWS 


Mr. CHARMAN: My name ts E. F. Andrews, 
I am Vice President—Purchases, Allegheny 
Ludlum Industries. Inc. One of our member 
companies, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpor- 
ation, is a major producer of stainless and 
svecialty steels. I also represent the Tool 
and Stainless Steel Industry Committee and 
am chairman of the Critical Materials Sup- 
ply Committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. We appreciate this opportu- 
nity to speak in favor of S. 1404. 

As one who spends a major portion of his 
waking hours concerned with the problems 
of materials supplies for this country. I am 
quite naturally interested in any legislation 
that has as its purpose the protection of 
such supplies. 

The United States is very much a negative 
nation in regards to the availability of stra- 
tegic raw materials. It has been reported 
that, of the 30 strategic metals, so defined 
by the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 25 
must be imported by the United States in 
order to sunply the needs of important 
American industries. For this reason. we 
strongly supported the Boggs’ Amendment 
establishing a Materials Policy Commission 
so that we, as a nation, could start officially 
addressing ourselves to the long-range prob- 
lems of critical material shortages and hope- 
fully adopt laws and enunciate policies that 
will protect and provide for the nation’s fu- 
ture material needs. S. 1404 is in harmony 
with the purpose of that commission in that 
it would be established to prevent the uni- 
lateral action of one segment of government 
from interrupting the flow of vital and stra- 
tegic materials to our shores regardless of 
how meritorious the intent of such action 
may be, It reduces the danger of unwise 
and unnecessary injury to this country 
while not preventing support of the issues 
involved. 

It already has been said in these hearings 
that the Rhodesian sanctions and their ef- 
fect on the chrome situation are a perfect 
case in point. As a major consumer of 
chrome, we are quite familiar with the ef- 
fects of those sanctions on the economy of 
the United States, the Specialty Steel Indus- 
try. and Its emnloyees. 

The importance of chrome to industrial 
America cannot be overstated. While steel re- 
mains the most useful, most versatile, and 
most reasonably priced metal in modern in- 
dustrial civilization, specialty steels—devel- 
oped and manufactured by a large group of 
relatively small companies in the United 
States—not only have those three principal 
characteristics but, in addition, in their lat- 
est forms and new specifications, have made 
possible not only our nation's aerospace pro- 
gram but also its advanced communications, 
improved power generation and distribution, 
its growing Chemical Industry, greater com- 


fort ana efficlency at home and at work, and 
continuing progress in such advancing sci- 
ences as oceanology, ecology, surgery, medi- 
cine and health care, and atomic particle 
physics. From the last named will come not 
only new sources of energy but great new 
strides in scientific progress in virtually every 
field. 

Thus, gentlemen, when we speak of alloy- 
ing elements—and chrome of course is an im- 
portant one of these—we are talking about 
no ordinary commodity. It goes to the root 
of our industrial civilization. In fact, by defi- 
nition, stainless steel is a corrosion resist- 
ant, ferrous alloy containing 11% chrome or 
more. In other words, broadly speaking, there 
is no substitute for chromium insofar as cor- 
rosion resistant or stainless steel is concerned. 

Nearly 70% of the world’s known metallur- 
gical chrome reserves (see Attachment 1) are 
found in Rhodesia. To our knowledge, there 
has not been a new find of chrome reserves 
since World War II, and there are no known 
competitive deposits in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Prior to sanctions, Rhodesia was our 
largest supplier of metallurgical, high-grade 
chrome ore. Due to the sanctions, this has 
diminished to zero, with the main benefac- 
tor of this attractive and profitable volume 
of business being the Soviet Union. In fact, 
according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines’ data, in 1970, of the 363,840 short tons 
of chromium contained in ore, with a chrome 
content of 46% or better, 224,877 short tons, 
or better than 60%, were imported from the 
Soviet Union. 

In spite of the fact that the world price 
of chrome ore had dropped from 1956 through 
1966, the Russians, acting in a highly “capi- 
talistic” manner, increased their price to us 
more than 100% since the sanctions were 
imposed (see Attachment 2). As evidence of 
the fact that this rise is substantially greater 
than inflation during this period of time, 
when one examines the years 1967 through 
1970, we cite the following cost increases 
which were incurred for various commodities 
consumed by the Steel Industry: 


Grindin, 
Graphite electrodes... 


Fluorspar --- 


But now, looking at the impact of the 
rise in chrome ore prices during this time, 
we see ferrochrome silicon up 80% and high 
carbon ferrochrome up 67%. In fact, if we 
examine Attachment 4, the dotted line shows 
the price rise of silicon in ferrochrome silt- 
con over the past four years, and the solid 
line shows the rise in the cost of chrome 
contained in this product over the same pe- 
riod of time. 

The situation would undoubtedly have 
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been worse had it not been for sizable dis- 
posals from the Federal Government stock- 
pile during this time. It is estimated that, 
during 1969, 31% of the metallurgical chrome 
consumed in this country came from the 
stockpile, and something over 20% in 1970. 
In order to provide this material to industry, 
the O.E.P. has seen fit to continually drop 
the stockpile objectives, thus making ma- 
terial available. This action is deemed by 
some members of the Congress as being un- 
wise because of chrome’s strategic impor- 
tance and the zero production in the United 
States. Over 900,000 tons of material have 
been sold out of the stockpile since 1966. 
However, the availability of high-grade, 
metallurgical chrome ore from this source 
will someday run out; therefore, we must 
not count upon this as a long-range answer 
to our problems. Reduction to the new 
objective of 1,500,000 tons of ore will take 
us to below a two-year supply. 

As we said earlier, Russia has been the 
major source of supply; but if you will look 
again at Attachment 1, you will see that the 
Bureau of Mines estimates that Russia pos- 
sesses only 5.6% of the world’s supply of 
chrome—yet this is now our major source. 
Russia is now selling us chromite limited to 
450,000 tons per year at ever-increasing 
prices. It is our understanding that they are 
now requesting customers to take one ton of 
fines with each ton of good material. Is this, 
by policy, to hold up the price or is it all they 
have to sell us? We are at the bottom of 
this barrel also. One could rightfully ask the 
question—are we buying Russian material at 
inflated prices while they supply their needs 
with Rhodesian material at lower prices? 

As stated above, the stockpile is our sec- 
ond source. This will also run out in time, 
and good grade metallurgical lump is low at 
this time. In fact, a large part of the Gov- 
ernment’s stockpile is unsuitable for metal- 
lurgical use. 

Turkey is our third source. According to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Turkey 
has only 2% of the world supply. Turkish 
output of ore is just under 500,000 tons per 
year, of which approximately 250,000 tons per 
year are exported, almost entirely to the 
United States, 

According to the April 12, 1971, issue of 
Metals Week, the Japanese have just com- 
pleted an arrangement with the Turkish 
producers to take 100,000 tons of this mate- 
rial per year on a long-term contract. 

Thus, our three sources—Russia, 50-60% 
of our needs; the stockpile, 20-30%; and 
Turkey, 10-15%—present a bleak picture of 
our major sources of supply. The outlook for 
chrome can only be for tightening availabil- 
ity and rising prices, so long as we deny 
ourselves access to the 70% of the world’s 
supply in Rhodesia. 
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South Africa is a fourth source and is 
limited in its metallurgical suitability. But 
even here, there are those who desire to 
extend the sanctions to that country. 

While denying ourselves this major and 
vital raw material, one needs only to visit 
Southern Rhodesia to realize that its chrome 
ore has been finding its way into the world 
markets. There is little ore seen above ground 
although they work the mines seven days a 
week. As we know, they were unable to ship 
but a mere 15% of the 150,000 tons approved 
many months ago for import. The United 
Nations has itself offered the best evidence 
of the sanctions’ failure. In the third report 
of the United Nations Security Council Sanc- 
tions Committee, published in June, 1970, 
it was estimated that Rhodesian exports were 
running at approximately 70% of their pre- 
sanctions levels. Twenty-one complaints of 
violations were investigated by the U.N. in- 
volving chrome ore from Rhodesia to France, 
Japan, Netherlands, Italy, Spain, and West 
Germany. It is generally admitted that we 
and Britain are the only ones seriously abid- 
ing by the sanctions. 

We realize that the Government has made 
a noble effort to try and prove conclusively 
that this material is flowing into the hands 
of members of the United Nations in the 
free world. Indications are that it is not 
flowing directly from Rhodesia to these na- 
tions but is probably being trans-shipped 
when repackaged. This we do know—the 
mines are operating in Rhodesia, and there 
is no ore being stockpiled there. The free 
world would probably have run out of 
chrome a long time ago if the major supplies 
from Rhodesia were totally cut off from the 
free world market. 

Thus, many reliable sources indicate that 
substantial quantities of this material are 
flowing into the hands of foreign specialty 
steel producers, undoubtedly substantially 
aiding foreign producers of specialty steels 
in moving into and capturing large segments 
of the American market for specialty steels, 
producing a chaotic price situation here, 
bringing about unemployment and affecting 
the profitability of small American compa- 
nies to the point where there is serious ques- 
tion about their economic viability. A ques- 
tion has been raised as to the impact of the 
cost of chrome on stainless steel. Neither 
time nor space here will permit complete de- 
tail of the effect on all the multiple grades of 
specialty steels produced, but let us suggest 
the following example that would cover the 
majority of the tonnage. 

There are approximately 400 pounds of 
chrome contained per ton of 18-8 stainless 
steel. Thus, a 1¢ price increase in chrome 
would increase the cost per ingot ton by 
$4.00. With a 50% yield factor, the cost per 
finished product would thus be $8.00 per ton. 
Since the Rhodesian embargoes, the cost of 
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low carbon ferrochrome, for example, has 
risen 14¢. Thus, the cost per ton of stain- 
less steel would be $112 per ton. Last year, 
approximately 900,000 tons were produced. 
Thus, the industry impact would have been 
æ $100 million cost increase. Also, markets 
have been sufficiently encroached upon that 
we are beginning to see cutbacks in vital 
programs. Foreign producers of specialty 
steel, who are beneficiaries of the Rhodesian 
sanctions, have penetrated the American 
market for specialty steels, at the end of 
four months of 1971, at an all-time high, ex- 
ceeding 22%. 

For individual specialty steel products, 
the penetration is even greater: some 35% 
of stainless steel cold rolled sheets; 68% of 
the market for stainless steel wire rod; 54% 
of the market for stainless steel wire. One 
can rightfully ask how much embargoed 
Rhodesian ore is contained in this imported 
stainless steel coming into this country, 
adding insult to the injury of the unem- 
ployed or about-to-be-unemployed American 
steelworker. We are able to identify Rhode- 
sian chrome ore coming into this country as 
ore, but there is no known way to identify 
it if it is contained in stainless steel sheet. 

Iam sure that the unemployed steelworker 
wonders who is being helped and who is 
being hurt by these sanctions. Fortune mag- 
azine reported in April that the Rhodesian 
growth in real GNP was better than 4% per 
year, substantially more solid than either 
the United States or Britain. France, Japan, 
and Germany are reportedly continuing to 
trade. A visit to Rhodesia reveals a very 
stable, busy, growing country, with Toyotas 
and Renaults very much in evidence. 

Chrome is but one example of what could 
happen in many other vital materials if 
similar unilateral actions are taken. For ex- 
‘ample, there was a proposal before the 
United Nations to extend these sanctions to 
Portugal and South Africa. To have ex- 
tended them to South Africa would have cut 
us off from 90% of the world’s metallurgi- 
cal chrome. It would have also placed us in 
an emergency situation with regard to vana- 
dium supplies. A similar sanction against 
the Congo would cut off our cobalt; against 
Canada, our nickel; against Mexico, our 
fluorspar; and against Brazil, our iron ore. 
Were it not for the substantial American 
stockpile, we would now be dependent upon 
Red China for tungsten. 

The list could go on and on. S~-1404, we 
believe, is designed to permit us to support 
those political and social issues throughout 
the world that have merit and deserve our 
support without injuring ourselves eco- 
nomically and militarily more than the one 
we bring such action against. We therefore 
urge your immediate and enthusiastic sup- 
port of this resolution. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman, 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS OF VARIOUS GRADES OF FOREIGN CHROMITE 


1965 


1966 1967 1968 


1969 1970 1971 


Rhodesia: percent Cr20z, 3:1 Cr/Fe ratio 
Turkey: 43 percent Cr203, 3:1 Cr/Fe ratio 
South Africa; 44 percent Crz0s : 
U,S.S.R.1; 55 percent Cr2Oz, 4:1 Cr/Fe ratio 


$31 to $35 
$29.50 to $31.50... $29.50 to $31.50... $32. 
$21.50. $20 to $21.50 $ 
$29.25 


Not available 


$31 to $35. 
$34.50 to 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ExHIBIT 5 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES C. 
Diacs, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before your Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are considering 
today S. 1404 is cast only in general terms— 
to prevent the imposition of import sanc- 
tions under section 5 of the UN Participation 
Act on any material designated as strategic 
or critical under the Stock Piling Act, unless 
its importation from communist countries is 
also prohibited. The bill's sponsor, however, 
Senator Byrd, candidly acknowledge that the 
sole effect of the bill would be to end the 
embargo against importation of chrome from 
Southern Rhodesia. 

I am appéaring here today, Mr. Chairman, 
to emphasize that this bill would not only 
place us in violation of our international 
legal obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations, but it would be disastrous 
to our foreign policy interests in Black Africa. 
What is at stake here is, to be certain, our 
dedication to the principles of human rights, 
of self-determination, and to the principle of 
fundamental freedoms for all without regard 
to race and color. But, more importantly, 
and I stress, more urgently, what is at stake 
here is the possibility of our reneging on the 
one fairly solid instance where our pro- 
nouncements of such dedication have been 
accompanied by some concrete measures to- 
wards the demonstration of these principles. 
And I wish to underscore that the puzzle of 
this proposed bill is the unsubstantiated as- 
sertion, which is evidently its foundation, 
that the U.S. is facing a serious shortage of 
a strategic material. This assumption cer- 
tainly avnears to be negated by the very fact 
that the United States Government has, upon 
revision of chrome ore objectives, an excess 
in our present stockpile of chrome are of 
some two million two hundred fifty thou- 
sand (2,250,000) short dry tons. 

Before examining these points in greater 
detail, I would like to review the situation 
in Southern Rhodesia, for an understanding 
of this is essential to a full comprehension 
of the principles of humanity and justice 
involved here. 

The ratio of whites to Africans in Rhodesia 
is a striking phenomenon, it is 21 to 1, that 
is 95 of every 100 persons in Rhodesia is Afri- 
can. Purther, half of the tiny white popula- 
tion, totaling 234,000 as compared to 4,930,000 
Africans, is new to the area and has only 
come since World War II. May I emphasize 
that the stark disparity of these population 
facts, where a bare handful of one group is 
entrenching their repressive control against 
an overwhelming majority, is unique to 
Rhodesia. 

It is against that background that we 
should review the five principles which the 
British have established as the basis for any 
settlement. These are: 

Maintaining the principle of unimpeded 
progress towards majority rule. 

Guarantees against retrogressive amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

Immediate improvement in the political 
status of the African population. 

i Progress toward ending racial discrimina- 
on. 

That the proposed basis for independence 
be acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a 
whole. 

(And the sixth principle, added later), the 
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need to ensure that, regardless of race, there 
be no oppression of the majority by the 
minority or the minority by the majority. 

These principles appear elementary and 
basic to any concept of a just and ordered 
society. 

But the Constitution which the Smith 
regime purported to implement in March of 
last year was a categorical rejection of these 
principles. It is no wonder that no nation 
has conferred recognition upon Rhodesia as 
a state or as a government. Under the pro- 
visions of the constitution majority rule will 
never be possible. Further, it is only theoreti- 
cally possible, in the foreseeable future, for 
the Africans to obtain even parity of rep- 
resentation, because under the constitution, 
Africans who pay less than 1% of the in- 
come tax now, must pay an income tax equal 
to that of the whites in order to obtain an 
equal number of seats in the House of As- 
sembly. 

The constitution further provided for the 
entrenchment of the Land Tenure Act which 
divides the land in Rhodesia equally between 
the whites and the Africans, so that the al- 
most 5 million Africans have the same 
amount of land as the 234,000 whites, with 
the whites being allocated the cities and the 
developed farm and mineral land. The act 
provides that generally Africans “shall not 
own, lease or occupy land in the European 
area”. Africans are only permitted to live in 
urban areas if they are employed there. This 
Act also makes special provisions for the 
Tribal Trust Lands. In the development of 
these areas, there are wholesale removals by 
administrative fiat of African communities 
from European designated areas, and with- 
out their livestock. This Act has a direct ad- 
verse effect upon the property of the 
churches in Rhodesia and their ability to 
function as it prohibits the multi-racial use 
of land and thus might force the closure 
of mission schools and hospitals in tribal 
areas. 

There is presently pending the Property 
Owners Residential Protection Bill. This in- 
famous measure is aimed at preventing racial 
friction and would permit the President upon 
application of 15 anonymous whites, on 
grounds of endangering of racial harmony 
or loss of property values, to declare a whole 
area to be an exclusive white area. 

The Smith regime spends almost 10 times 
as much on the education of the white child 
as on the African child, or $196 per white 
child as compared to $20 per African child. 
A recent report on secondary school statistics 
in 44 black African countries showed that 31 
of these had a higher percentage of sec- 
ondary school students and only 8 had a 
lower percentage than Rhodesia. 

With regard to what we consider basic lib- 
erties and fundamental rights, the consti- 
tution itself provides for a Declaration of 
Rights. But it adds that the Declaration it- 
self is to authorize preventive detention. 
The Declaration of Rights, such as it is how- 
ever, is mere pious pronouncements, for it 
is non-justiclable and no court can inquire 
into the validity of any law on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with the Declaration 
of Rights. 

I might mention that notwithstanding the 
repressive laws, the situation in Rhodesia 
is not completely quiescent. Although the 
law bans demonstrations and permits indefi- 
nite detention without charges or trial, 
there are wire service reports of a demon- 
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stration last week, July 1, by 250 Salisbury 
University students, mostly black. The dem- 
onstrating students were arrested. The stu- 
dents had declared July 1 “an annual day 
of mourning until Africans are given an 
equal place in Rhodesian society.” 

It is not necessary for me to review the 
UN international legal obligations under the 
Charter with respect to Chapter VII, de- 
cisions of the Security Council. These were 
discussed by the Department of State wit- 
nesses yesterday. But I would like to under- 
score the congressional authorization to the 
President in section 5 of the UN Particpation 
Act, empowering him to apply economic sanc- 
tions in accordance with such Security Coun- 
cil decisions under Article 41 of the Charter. 
It was Mr. Acheson, as Under Secretary of 
State, who presented to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee the explanation of the 
various sections of the UN Participation Act. 
He stated that, by virtue of section 5 “the 
President has the authority to do what we 
have by international treaty agreed to do”. 
(Hearing, House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dec. 7, 1945, 79th Congress, 1st session, 
p. 21). 

The Senate report notes that “the basic 
decision in this regard was made when the 
Charter was ratified . . .” (S. Report No. 717, 
79th Congress, Ist session.) Any declaration 
here that the President in issuing the Execu- 
tive Orders to carry out the mandatory de- 
cisions of the Security Council was acting 
unilaterally is unfounded. 

It should be emphasized that our obliga- 
tion not to permit the importation of any 
chrome for whatever reasons, is absolute. 
Security Council Res. 232 of December 16, 
1966, which the US supported specifically 
prohibited the importation of chrome. S.C. 
Res. 253 of May 29, 1968, which we supported, 
calls upon all states to prevent the importa- 
tion into the territories of all commodities 
and products originating in Southern Rho- 
desia. In S.C. Res. 277 of March 17, 1970, we 
supported the call upon Member States to 
take more stringent measures to prevent any 
circumvention of these resolutions. Any im- 
portation of chrome is in fact a violation 
of our legal obligations and I stress that the 
Administration’s decision to permit Union 
Carbide to Import chrome allegedly bought 
and paid for before the effective date of the 
Executive Order, couched though it was in 
hardship policy niceties, obviously repre- 
sented a relaxation in our adherence to the 
express language of the resolution, under 
which such importation is prohibited. But 
the present bill would be a clear, calculated 
denial of our legal obligations and of our 
duty as a UN Member State to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council. 

I do not believe it necessary to elaborate 
beyond what was said yesterday on U.S. in- 
terests in a vital United Nations, in support- 
ing its mandatory decisions and actions with 
respect to Rhodesia, and in our interest vis- 
a-vis Black Africa. Mr. Chairman, in my visits 
to 38 of the 41 Arican countries, I have had 
the opportunity for personal, frank and open 
talks with their leaders and their people. And, 
in connection with the United States, noth- 
ing gives greater concern than our position 
of mere mouth service against the evils of 
apartheid and minority rule. Our position 
with regard to Rhodesia, however short of 
the goal which the African states would seek, 
has nevertheless been concretely demon- 
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strated by our support of and adherence to 
sanctions. We must not abandon our resolve 
and our charter obligations to adhere to sanc- 
tions. 

I would now like to comment on our sit- 
uation with regard to chrome. Obviously, I 
am no expert at all in our needs in this area. 
But the Office of Emergency Preparedness 
with the concurrence of the interested de- 
partments and agencies, including the De- 
partment of Defense, is strongly recommend- 
ing the passage of S. 773 which would au- 
thorize the disposal of 1,313,699 short dry 
tons of excess metallurgicai grade chrome 
from the national and supplemental stock- 
piles, OEP reported that, in establishing new 
and reduced stockpile objectives, for this ore, 
“ample allowance was made for any contin- 
gency that might arise in an emergency.” I 
reiterate that without any specialized knowl- 
edge or information at all in this area, I 
would think that this disposes of the argu- 
ment that there is a shortage of chrome crit- 
ical to the defense needs of the country. Fur- 
ther, I understand that only 10% of the do- 
mestic consumption of chrome is used for 
defense purposes. Thus, it would appear that 
U.S. needs in the event of a national emer- 
gency are presently provided for. 

With respect to any inference that the 
present high price of Russian chrome is the 
sole result of sanctions, I have several com- 
ments. First, information requested on Maj- 
or Raw Materials Market Prices of Mr. Bliss 
during the hearings of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Africa on “Rhodesia and U.S. For- 
eign Policy” showed that from 1958 onwards 
the prices of these ores generally were ris- 
ing. Of the 22 commodities only manganese, 
cobalt and vanadium did not go up in price. 
19 rose in price. And if we look more speci- 
fically at the pre-sanctions and sanctions, 
prices of several ferrous alloys, we find that 
the price of such ores was generally going up 
both before and during sanctions. The fol- 


lowing price comparisons were made in de- 
fiated dollars, that is the prices have been 
defiated so that they are truly comparable. 
The price of antimony increased 45% in the 
pre-sanctions period and 209% from 1967- 


70. Nickel increased 3% pre-sanctions and 
13% from 1967-70. Vanadium, on the other 
hand, dropped 20% pre-sanctions, but in- 
creased 73% from 69-70. Similarly, Turkish 
metallurgical chrome prices fell by 17% in 
the 1960-66 period, but rose by 45% 67-70. 
(This 45% is in inflated dollars). Thus, al- 
though sanctions are no doubt a factor in 
the price situation, the picture of rising 
prices for these ores is obviously due to many 
different factors and cannot be attributed in 
the case of chrome to sanctions alone. 

Several minor points should also be men- 
tioned on the price of Russian chrome. Al- 
though we do not doubt these figures, the 
prices we have been given, a $25 to $72 rise, 
should be supported by invoices or transac- 
tion sheets, or by giving the base year for 
the $25 quotation, since I understand prior 
to 1985 there were no published prices for 
chrome. Secondly, taking the 25 to 72 in- 
crease, we have a 188% increase, not a 288% 
as suggested yesterday. Finally, a valid com- 
parison would require use of deflated dol- 
lars. 

Obviously, with respect to the impact of 
sanctions, sanctions have not had the result 
foreseen. On the other hand, frank acknowl- 
edgement of this should not obscure our 
realization of the very real impact which 
sanctions have had and are increasingly 
effecting on the economy of Rhodesia. Mr. 
Newsom has detailed some of them, the 
shortage of rolling stock, of modern ma- 
chinery, of spare parts and of imported 
equipment. In addition to a significant slow- 
down in the growth rate, Rhodesia is in the 
throes of a serious foreign exchange short- 
age. Obviously, we cannot say how acute the 
shortage is and we cannot predict its pos- 
sibilities for influencing the bargaining situa- 
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tion. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not at all 
optimistic about a satisfactory settlement 
being reached. But I do acknowledge that, 
although unknown variables, the critical ex- 
change supply, the economic situation, and 
the concern of the business community with 
respect to sanctions and Smith’s programs 
are all factors which may have a bearing on 
the prospects for settlement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
US interests dictate unequivocally that the 
United States continue to adhere to its inter- 
national obligations and its enforcement of 
UN sanctions against Rhodesia and that for 
broad policy reasons we must reject any in- 
roads on our support of the United Nations 
in its effort to secure for the people of 
Rhodesia basic human rights, self-determin- 
ation and fundamental freedoms for all 
without regard to race. 


EXHIBIT 6 
[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1971] 
CHROME EMBARGO 


A move to end a U.S. embargo on importing 
chrome ore from Rhodesia appeared doomed 
when Sen. Gale McGee (D-Wyo.), chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
African Affairs, disclosed his opposition. 

After his panel ended two days of hearings 
on a bill to lift the embargo, McGee told 
reporters that in view of revived British talks 
with the Ian Smith government in Rhodesia 
“this is not an opportune moment” to act, 

He said he would recommend that the full 
committee not take any action at this time 
on the bill, which is supported by some 
American business firms and conservative 
political groups. 


Exner 7 


EXEMPTION OF CHROME ORE FROM LIST OF 
MATERIALS SUBJECT TO RHODESIAN EM- 
BARGO 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. President, on March 29, 
the distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD), introduced the bill S. 1404 
which, if enacted, will exempt chrome ore 
from the list of materials subject to the 
Rhodesian embargo and thus end our de- 
pendency upon the Soviet Union for this 
highly important commodity. 

Under the Byrd proposal, the President 
could not ban the importation of a strategic 
material from a free world country if the 
importation of the same material is permit- 
ted from a Communist-dominated country. 
The importance of this proposed measure 
was brought forcibly to my attention within 
the past few days. My Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves currently has under consideration 
some 28 administration proposals to release 
excess materials from the national and sup- 
plemental stockpiles. One of these—S. 773— 
if approved, would permit the disposal of 
1,313,600 short dry tons of metallurgical 
grade chromium—chrome ore equivalent— 
from the Government stockpiles, This con- 
stitutes about 30 percent of this material we 
now have on hand to assure an adequate sup- 
ply in case of emergency. 

Mr. President, this proposal creates some- 
what of a problem. There is no domestic pro- 
duction of the type of material in ques- 
tion and we are dependent upon foreign 
sources to supply our requirements, Based 
upon the present rate of consumption, the 
amount to be disposed of would supply our 
total requirements for a period of less than 
2 years. Testimony before my subcommittee 
left it unmistakably clear that while the 
amount of the material to be released could 
be readily absorbed by the consuming in- 
dustry and might serve the temporary ex- 
pediency of holding world chrome ore prices 
in line, the relief would be shortlived. The 
principal importation sources in calendar 
year 1970 in descending order, were the 
U.S.S.R., Turkey, and South Africa, with the 
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Soviet Union supplying about 60 percent of 
our needs. Rhodesia was formerly a prime 
source of supply, providing about 40 percent 
of our annual requirements. However, as you 
know, United States imports are currently 
banned in conformity with the United States 
observance of the mandatory U.N. sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

To further illustrate the shifting of our 
dependency upon the Soviet Republic as a 
source of supply, in calendar year 1965 and 
prior to imposing sanctions against Rhode- 
sia, 36 percent of our imports came from 
Rhodesia and about an equal amount from 
the Soviet Republic. As might be expected 
prices have risen accordingly. The price per 
ton of ore imported from the U.S.S.R. in 1965 
was $25 as opposed to $72 in calendar year 
1971, This is an increase of about 288 per- 
cent. It is apparent therefore that while the 
release of the metallurgical grade chromite 
covered by the bill S. 773 would serve a tem- 
porary expediency, there can be no per- 
manent relief until the importation of 
chrome ore from Rhodesia can be resumed. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to which 
was referred the bill—S. 1404—introduced by 
the senior Senator from Virginia, take 
prompt action on the measure, mindful that 
it raises a serious problem for this Nation, 
which, unfortunately, we cannot continue to 
ignore. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR BROCK TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, immediately following the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) tomorrow, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes and with the period not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR BAYH AMENDMENT TO 
BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow when the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be done immediately at the close of 
the period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, the amendment by the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) deal- 
ing with a limitation on subsidies be 
made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESCISSION OF ORDER TO MAKE 
BAYH AMENDMENT PENDING 
QUESTION TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order making the amendment by the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BayH) the 
pending question on tomorrow at the 
time the unfinished business is laid be- 
fore the Senate be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered: 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BAYH TOMORROW TO CALL 
UP HIS AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, at such time as amendments 
may be in order from the floor—with 
respect to H.R. 9270, the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill—the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH) be recognized for the purpose of 
calling up his amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, first of all I want 
to express my appreciation for the co- 
operation of the majority whip. 

I have not had an opportunity to con- 
fer with the ranking Member on our 
side who will handle this bill, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and I 
find I cannot get in touch with him at 
this time. Without his consent, I do not 
believe I can agree to this unanimous 
consent request. So temporarily I will 
have to object, but perhaps it could be 
done tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished assistant Republican 
leader. I appreciate his explanation and 
his reasons, under the circumstances, for 
objecting to the request, and I certainly 
understand his position. I also under- 
stand that this is not with prejudice to 
the junior Senator from Indiana, who, on 
tomorrow, at such time as amendments 
to the bill may be offered, may be pres- 
ent to offer his amendment, or it may 
be that some agreement can be worked 
out tomorrow on the matter. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS, 1972— 
UNANIMOUS - CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent with re- 
spect to H.R. 9382, the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development appropriation bill, 
Senators in control of the time on the 
bill may yield time therefrom to any 
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Senator on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, with the exception of a motion to 
lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume this will be the last quorum 
call today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the distinguished minority whip 
has no statement or question at this 
time, I shall proceed to state the program 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the program for tomor- 
row is as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 

After recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, following which there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes, the 
period not to exceed 30 minutes. 

At the close of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Chair will lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, H.R. 9270, the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill. 

Time thereon is limited, under the 
agreement, to 2 hours. Time on amend- 
ments will be limited to 30 minutes on 
any amendment with the exception of 
amendments dealing with a ceiling on 
subsidies, in which case there will be a 
time limitation of 1 hour, with the fur- 
ther exception that 2 hours will be al- 
lotted on an amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 

Rollcall votes are expected on amend- 
ments, and, in accordance with usual 
practice, there will be a rollcall vote on 
passage of the appropriation bill. 

I have been requested by the majority 
leader to remind Senators of the program 
for Friday, in connection with which roll- 
call votes are expected. 

On Friday, at the conclusion of the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, the Senate will 
proceed, under the order previously en- 
tered, to consider H.R. 9417, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appropriation bill. 
A rollcall vote is expected on passage of 
that bill, following which the Senate is 
expected to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and a rollcall vote is expected 
on passage of that measure, with pos- 
sible rolleall votes, of course, on any 
amendments thereto. So a busy day is in 
the offing for Friday. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday 
July 15, 1971, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 14, 1971: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
David Luke Norman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice Jerris Leonard. 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 
C. Stanley Blair, of Maryland, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the district of Mary- 
land, vice a new position created by Public 
Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Rodney Doane Bennett, Jr., of Maryland, 
to be an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office, 
vice Isaac G. Stone, resigned. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral, under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 

Lt. Gen. Selmon W. Wells, 013-32-0866FR 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following officer to be assigned to a 
position of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the grade of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code: 

Maj. Gen. Louis L. Wilson, Jr., 234-16- 
0846FR (major general, Regular Air Force), 
US. Air Force. 

IN THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Thomas F. Connolly, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Sherwood, Robert W. EZSZIE. 
To be major 


Choice, Fred D., Jr. EZESTEA. 
Dubois, Raymond E. EVS SZE. 
Dunne, William A. EZS SNA. 
Malloy, John F., Jr. ESEA. 
Mosley, Lavaughn C., Jr. ESSA 
Smith, Luther S. EQayaural. 

To be captain 
Boynton, Robert E. Bassa. 
Bulger, Dennis B.E. 
Council, Robert L. EZESTEA. 
Damron, Donald W. EZET. 
Davis, Warner A. EZET. 
Davison, Max A. EZA. 
Eaton, Frederick A. BEZZE. 
Ellithorp, Herman A. EZESTEA. 
Everett, Harry L., IEEE. 
Foust, Edward 
Fryar, Harold D. Eavsw7ra. 
Gabriel, Dale C. RSeserra. 
Gardner, Elijah H.E. 
Gibbs, James M., . 
Grimshaw, James M., 
Inman, Ralph E..BQgesveca- 
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Ivanhoe, John R.E ETA. 
Kurnick, John EF. Bays. 
Langston, John W.EZS E. 
Lemieux, Robert E. EZETA. 
Mannschreck, Dannen D. BS sural. 
McLean, William F. EREA. 
Melton, Sam E., Jr. ESETT. 
Merrill. Bruce W. ESETA. 
Mock, Robert L. ESETA. 
Nelson, James M. ESETA. 
Ness, Leroy T., ERZA. 
Nurnberg, Richard A., EZA. 
Oakes, Bobby R.E ETA. 
Pfetsch, John J. EZE. 
Porst, Edward A.E ENA. 
Quash, Joseph A. EZETA. 
Rea, Paul W. ESSE. 

Reddy, Thomas G. EZETA. 
Reiber, Curtis B.EVSAYA. 
Remy, James E. EZZ. 
Reynolds, James B., PERA. 
Robnett, Gary B., REZZA. 
Roque, Francis X. EVS STA. 
Ruple, Charles W.E. 
Sangster, James H. EZESTEA. 
Schilley, George R.E. 
Scott, Linda N.E. 
Spine, Mary L. ESEA. 
Stanton, Gary A. EZTET. 

St. Onge, Roland J., Jr. ESETA. 
Taylor, Dell W. ESETA 
Waller Benjamin F. ESETE. 
Washington, Bernard W. EZETA. 


To be first lieutenant 


Ahlers, Robert C.E. 
Ashmore, Lee E., ESZA. 
Beeson, Frank J. EZATT. 
Bolton, John D. ESSET. 
Bouknight, Glenn E. ESANTA. 
Brown, Lynn B.E ATA. 
Bruno, Robert A. ESETA. 
Byce, Mills M., EZA. 
Cadorette, Raymond P. ESETA. 
Cameron, Alexander W. EYS. 
Carey, John L. EZETA. 

Carter, William G. ESETA. 
Chapin, Gale W. EZS ETTA. 
Colonna, Delio G., Jr. EZZ. 
Copeland, Guy L. EZEN. 
Cumper, James W., Jr. EZZ. 
Davies, Thomas E. EZANA. 
Dellert, Bette A.E ENA. 

De Spain, Richard C. ESETA. 
Dickens, William P., Jr. EZES TĀ. 
Durr, David R.E. 
Forester, Jesse P., Jr. ESZE. 
Fricas, John EYEE. 

Gorski, Raymond J., Jr. 

Gresdo, Dennis J. 3 
Gutzwiller, Donald J. EZET. 
Halcrow Charles M. EZS TA. 
Harris, Robert F. EYEE. 
Hawkins, William E. EEE T. 
Hogg, Alexander II EZAT. 
Judd, Curtis E. EZET. 


Kelly, Shelley H. EZETA. 
Kesling, Peter R. . 


Klumph, Forest A. . 
Krantz, Thomas L. EZET. 
Lagarde, Douglas C. EZETA. 
Leassear, Leonard A. [BRarawea- 
Leonhard, John F. [RVavaveras. 
Little, Michael E. EEVA. 
Lutz, James E. EVS EA. 
McCurdy, James R. EZZ. 
McGovern, Patrick M. BQySeewoa. 
McLaughlin, Ronald M. Byysvswoea. 
McWard, Robert G., . 
Miller, Billy is 
Miller, John D., Jr. EZET. 
Missroon, James B. EZETA. 
Morris, Linda L. ESZA. 
Moss, Larry W., ESZA. 
Mullek, Paul J. EZETA. 
Northington, Edward F. ESETA. 
O'Connell, David L. ESETT. 
O'Connor, James L. EYEE. 
Oleskevich, James M. EETA. 
Osborne, Timothy W. EZZEA. 
O'Sullivan, Joseph M. EZES TA. 
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Pair, David E. EZZ. 

Parr, Neal M.EZSZ ZETE. 

Perkin, Joe C. EZET. 
Pritchett, James LESANE. 
Randall, Amos EZETA. 

Rawls, Richard W. EZZ. 
Sanderson, David E. EZSETE. 
Saugstad, Edward S. EZZ. 
Sherry, James F. ESETE. 
Silcox, Franklin H. EZA. 
Smeeks, Frank C., Jr. EZZ. 
Sullivan, Daniel W. EZAT 
Sullivan, Max D., EZZ. 
Taylor, John M.E ZETE. 
Tesch, Thomas N. EZZ. 
Vass, James E., Jr. EZET. 
Waddell, Edgar C., Jr. EZZ. 
White, Edward D., Jr. EZEN. 
Williams, James A.E. 
Williams, Robert H. aaa. 
Wishik, Jeffrey L. EZE. 
Wright, Thomas J. EZS SEE. 
Zimmerman, Matthew A. Susu. 


To be second lieutenant 


Allen, Roy J., Jr. EZEN. 

Alley, Claude R. EZEN. 

Bresnan, Frederick J. EVS SETE. 

Conn, Joseph N. EZZ. 

Dale, Thomas D. EZES. 

Dye, Robert J. ESETE. 

Eargle, Francis L. EZY. 

Elias, Thomas E.E. 

Fucci, Joseph A.E. 

Helmick, John C., Jr.EZZaAE. 

Jobe, Jerry L. EZS ZEE. 

Littlejohn, Edward H. IUBESTE. 

Mattina, John C. EZET. 

Mickley, Brian T.E. 

Miller, William J., Jr. EZAT. 

O'Halloran, Peter F. EZSZE. 

Raupp, Lloyd N.E ETE. 

Rennie, Donald S. EZE. 

Sayre, Richard G. ESZE. 

Sydow, John H.E. 

Thornton, Dale E. EZESTEA. 

White, Lance M. ESETT. 

Whitten, Arthur R. ESZE. 

Yount, Everett R., Jr. EATE. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Arndt, Kenneth R.E ZTE. 

Barnhart, John D.[EMSvsvccal. 

Bendall, Robert W. EZETA. 

Bilyj, Myron, EZA. 

Christopher, Charles D. RMSvsvwral. 

Crosson, Thomas E.E ZAE. 

Deppe, David C. EZETA. 

Dueweke, Michael J. EZE. 

Enos, Gary W. EZETA. 

Fox, Jimmy T. Eaa. 

Gorby, John C.E nE. 

Haagenson, Robert S. |. 

Hagan, William oe 

Harpole, Jan H.E. 

Heinemann, Warren F. EVS. 

Hilliard, David W. EZZ. 

Isom, James H. EZZ. 

Johnson, Berner R., Jr. aes. 

Juskowiak, Gary L. BEZZE. 

Kerins, James W.[BQsesecca 

McGavic, David W. ESZENA. 

McGhee, Raymond Y., Jr. EZETA. 

Morris, Jeffrey B. EZZ. 

Morrison, Gary A. BEZES. 

Oberholtzer, William I., 

Plagemann, David J. Basra 

Powers, Keith P.BQgesvecal. 


Reed, James T., Jr., 
Rodriguez, Robert W. 
Shott, George C., Jr, 
Simonsen, Peter C. 


Stone, Larry Z.| 
Strebel, Paul J. - 
Sutcliffe, Peter C. |. 


Williams, Thomas D. ESZE. 
Wong, Chadwick W.E. 
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The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieute- 
nant, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Flanagan, Stephen A. ESETA. 
Johnson, Terry L. EZET. 

Kleinkauf, Richard T. ESET. 
McMurdo, Strathmore K., Jr. ESETT. 


IN THE NAVY 


Doyle E. Campbell, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander in the Medical Corps, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the Medical 
Corps, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 
Daly, Richard G. 
Hardy, John S., Jr. 
Malinovsky, 

Michael R. 


Vasquez, Guillermo A. 
Ellsworth, Robert M. 
Harris, Clarence M. 
McCarthy, John J. 
Mullen, John O. Prutsok, Leonard G. 
Rohren, Charles H. Rhyne, Dennis A. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Currivan, John D. Krasik, Steven L. 
Smethers, James R. Taylor, Kent D. 


George H. Huban, Jr., U.S. Navy, for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Supply Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

John F. Anderson, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the Supply Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

William D. Cohen, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps, U.S. Navy, for permanent promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law. 

David W. Anderson, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for transfer to and appointment in the 
line, not restricted in the performance of 
duty, in the permanent grade of ensign. 

Thomas F. House, Jr., Civil Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for transfer to and ap- 
pointment in the Supply Corps in the 
permanent grade of ensign. 

James P. Lawton, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Supply Corps in 
the permanent grade of ensign. 

George C. Leland, U.S. Navy, for tempo- 
rary promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
and for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 

The following-named Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line or staff corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


Kasica, James A. 
Long, Robert H. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for promotion to the grade of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) in the line and staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


LINE 


Brown, David A. 
Cameron, Robert M. 
Campbell, Leonard M. 
Banister, Robert L. Carter, John G. 
Beck, Allen E. Comeau, Thomas A. 
Anderson, Charles E. Creel, Cecil D. 
Ashlock, Edward L. Currie, Henry T. 
Aycock, Joe E. Dallman, Rogert A., 
Beagle, Charles B. Sr. 

Bennett, James P. Davis, Neil C. 

Berry, Jack W. Desantis, Armand J. 
Boor, Leo J. Dill, Mylnor A. 
Brackett, John W. Dresbach, Melvin L. 


Acre, Clifton H. 
Anderson, Merlin F. 
Ator, Roy E. 
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Dunning, James L. 
Fairchild, John O. 
Finfrock, Patrick 
Fisher, John S. 
Folkers, Dale C. 
Frantz, James A. 
Garrahan, Richard 
Glover, Thomas J. 
Graham, Dennis L. 
Gregory, James A, 
Halliday, Alvin L, 
Hand, John M. 
Harris, Harold D. 
Hartman, David L. 
Hawtin, David R. 
Hennegan, Dennis S. 
Hillman, Lester R. 
Holiway, Weldon Y. 
Howell, Robert D., 
Sr. 
Hughes, Charles E. 
Hulsey, William D., 
Jr. 
Jeffcoat, James J. 
Kayler, Robert S. 
Kloke, Carl H. 
Lane, Richard D. 
Lardner, Thomas P. 
Londot, Jack L. 
Mansfield, John A. 
Martin, David F. 
May, Harlin C. 
McGee, Thomas E. 
McKay, Russell L. 
Melton, William G. 
Miller, Richard S. 
Moen Rodney C. 
Mueller, Robert A. 
Myrick, Jerry E. 
Northrup, Donald J. 
Oliver, Richard H. 
Propst, Edward R. 
Rasmussen, Anker M. 
Renwick, David 
Rice, Charles O. 
Rigg, Donald A. 
Romito, Vincent A. 
Russell, George W., 
Jr. 
Russell, Richard L. 
Schier, Robert M. 
Sears, James A. 
Sherrill, James D. 
Shaw, Larry R. 
Southerland, Macy J. 
Stanford, Edmund H, 
Sullivan, James S, 
Tessier, Harley D. 
Thompson, James E. 
Toomey, Thomas P. 
Turk, Joseph 
Turney, Jack E. 
VanDyne, Leroy T. 


Blackmon, Joe L. 
Bowers, William E. 
Brasil, Robert F. 
Bunch, Duane W. 
Campbell, Cager W. 
Carroll, John H. 
Chisholm, Leonard M. 
Coons, Bard 8S. 
Critser, Arthur E. 
Curry, Samuel G., IT 
Daughton, Gary L. 
Deffenbaugh, Dale C. 
Detwiler, Donald V. 
Dorsey, Edward B. 
Duke, Arnold L. 
Espy, Ira J. 
Feuerbacher, 

August A. 
Fischer, Henry A. 
Flanders, Mack H. 
Poster, Charles L. 
Garner, James H. 
Giles, James 
Goodrum, Daniel J. 
Green, William L., Jr. 
Hale, Charles A. 
Hammond, Riley G. 
Harris, Bobby L. 
Harter, Larry L. 
Haver, Richard I. 
Hendricks, Jerry F. 
Hight, Harvey B. 
Holder, “J” “D” 
Howard, John D. 
Hudson, James E. 
Hughes, James 
Huszar, Martin W. 
Kay, Raymond E. 
Kearns, Thomas O. 
Krygier, Thomas J. 
Lappin, Thomas L. 
Larsen, Raymond H. 
Losli, Gerald G. 
Marino, Raffaele 
Matthews, Dale M, 
McCullough, 

Harvey T., Jr. 
McGrath, Daniel J. 
McLean, Angus L., Jr. 
Mercer, Laurice W. 
Millspice, Edgar J., Jr. 
Morales, Vicente 
Mullen, George A. 
Nolin, Robert 
Nowling, Clyde J. 
Pirozzoli, David P. 
Quinn, Richard A. 
Renshaw, James A. 
Reuter, Kenneth E. 
Ridener, Linville L. 
Rockwood, 

Donald J., Jr. 
Rumer, William H. 
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Russell, Perry B. 
Schelin, Theodore C. 
Schmid, Walter A. 
Shelton, Lynn D. 
Shreve, Julius G. 
Smith, David W. 
Spence, Herbert, Jr. 
Sturgill, Cleveland H. 
Taylor, Douglas K. 
Thomas, Gordon J. 
Thomson, Bruce L. 


Toon, Norbert L. 
Turley, Brian D. 
Twombly, Bennett C. 
Walsh, Myles E. 
Werling, Robert 
Williams, Alton L. 
Wilson, Philip B. 
Yott, George J. 
Wheeler, Sidney W. 
Wilson, Jerrold B. 


Yavorosky, Vincent M. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Bishop, Charles R. 
Frial, Ernesto F. 
Kyser, Harold H. 
Lord, Don 

Platt, Larry D. 
Verbic, Alan R. 


Elkins, Franklin D. 
Kuzel, Norman E. 
Lockey, Donald L, 
Mitchell, Donald R. 
Sutton, Morris L. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Blake, Joseph A., Jr. 
Ferguson, Carl E. 


Davis, William L, 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Auld, John N. 
Boyce, Richard 
Chapman, Raymond 
N., Jr. 
Cooper, James M. 
Davis, Leslie A. 
Pigura, Richard T. 
Fowler, David W. 
Grisham, Onis H, 
Harrington, Gary R. 
Janoski, Thomas J. 
Johnson, John L., Jr. 
Knight, James D. 
Kubal, John L. 
Lauver, David J. 
Lindsay, Richard J. 
McClintock, Thomas 
w. 
Nelson, Lee D. 
Pakowski, Lawrence 
P 
Powers, James M. 
Renish, John F. 
Ryder, Richard G. 
Shibley, David R. 
Simmons, Larry O. 
Sparks, Buddy T. 
Strnad, William R. 
Vrabel, John W. 


Wayland, Marshall W., 


Jr. 
Welch, Richard R. 


Wiggins, Michael C. 
Yates, Ronald R. 
Benson, Milton J. 
Carroll, Norman E. 
Collins, Jimmy R. 
Cox, Peter T. 
English, Jerry W. 
Foro, Bradley R. 
Glover, Wayne P. 
Guilliams, Lewis W. 
Helley, John A. 

Jay, George W. 
Johnson, Wesley J. 
Knight, Paul L. 
Land, Clarence E. 
Laverick, George R. 


Masterson, Francis W., 


Jr. 
McKee, Roland E. 
Oaks, Wendell M., Jr. 
Peterman, Eugene A. 
Prucino, Joseph F. 
Rinard, Lanny A. 
Sciarrini, Dominic E, 
Shockley, Richard S. 
Smith, James T. 
Storment, John H. 
Suttle, Douglas 
Waddington, Gregory 
Weeks, William E., Jr. 
White, William L. 
Williamson, Robert L. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following named (platoon leaders 
class) graduates for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
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Ahrens, Paul R. Meisenback, 
Battaglini, James R. William K. 
Blazanin, Michael C. Meng, Ronald L. 
Blose, Robert B, Moore, Steven B. 
Bowman, Denham W. Moore, Timothy B. 
Boyer, David R. Morstatt, George J. 
Brinkley, Clyde S., Jr. Mott, Charles L., Jr. 
Carney, James T. Musella, Martin L. 
Chambiless, Ronald W.Najjar, Joseph A. 
Conry, Kevin A. Napoleon, Henry, Jr. 
Craig, Stewart I. Nicoletti, Thomas E. 
Crayton, Louis B. Pardo, Cruz 
Davis, Douglas R. Petro, Gregory P. 
Durham, Jan M. Pitner, Robert P. 
Edwards, Michael E. Pittman, Lonny D, 
Farmer, Jackie L, Queen, Harold E., II 
Foss, Charles C., II Randall, Bruce A. 
Fremin, John P. Rerucha, John W. 
Fry, David R. Rueger, Ronald L. 
Goodchild, Robert G. Russo, Joseph L. 
Hagain, Emory J. Scott, George R. 
Hamilton, Phillip T. Seitz, Peter A. 
Heinz, John H. Shi, James 8S. 
Hibbens, Steven C. Sultenfuss, Frank W. 
Himes, John Thurston, Arleigh E. 
Howald, Russell J. Tourney, Michael R. 
Huck, Richard A. Treleaven, Peter L. 
Kossey, Michael E. Vogel, Robert C. 
Mahoney, Roger E. Vontungeln, Michael 
Mc Hale, Kevin J. Vonwald, Gregory J. 
Mc Mahon, John F. Walker, Sheldon E,, Jr. 
Mead, Marshall Young, Stephen M. 
Younkins, James M. 

The following-nramed Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps graduate for permanent 
appointment to the grade of second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Knapp, John W. 

The following-named Naval Reserve Offi- 

-cers’ Training Corps graduates for permanent 
appointment to the grade of second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Ramsey, Donald W. Brown, Dennis L, 

The following-named staff noncommis-~ 
sioned officer for temporary appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Shivers, Stephen L. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 14, 1971: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Richard Stockwell Bodman, of California, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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CONQUEST OF CANCER ACT 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to cast my vote with the majority 
in the Senate in favor of S. 1828, the 
Conquest of Cancer Act. When this bill 
was first introduced in the Senate on 
May 11, 1971, I was one of its cosponsors. 

Mr. President, this legislation will now 
be considered by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, there is no health 
concern more important than the deep 


concern of millions of Americans about 
cancer. A 1966 poll revealed that 62 
percent of all the people of America fear 
cancer more than any other disease. 
This concern is warranted, for of the 
200 million Americans alive today, 50 
million will develop some form of cancer 
and 34 million will die of cancer if better 
methods of prevention and treatment 
are not discovered. 

Cancer strikes without regard to age, 
race, or economic level. It kills the old 
and the young. Of the deaths from can- 
cer, half will occur after the age of 65. 
Among children and young people cancer 
will cause more deaths than any other 
disease. 

The cost of this disease to our Nation 
is staggering. The number of cancer 
deaths last year—in one year—was eight 


times the number of lives lost in 6 years 
in Vietnam, 5% times the number killed 
in automobile accidents’ and more than 
the number of Americans killed in bat- 
tle in all 4 years of World War II. 

Also, as any who has lost a loved one 
to this dread disease can attest, cancer 
is an ugly disease. It strikes as harshly 
at human dignity as it does at human 
life. In addition, more often than not, 
it represents financial catastrophe for 
the family which it strikes. 

But, while this dread disease continues, 
there is strong evidence that we in our 
generation may be on the verge of mak- 
ing some significant headway in the bat- 
tle. Recently there has been a broad and 
powerful wave of advances in cancer re- 
search. Our continuing support of bio- 
chemical research has yielded advances 
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in cell biology, in chemical carcinogene- 
sis, in virology and immunology, in diag- 
nosis, in chemotherapy and radiotherapy 
and in combination treatments which 
have produced optimism in the scien- 
tific community. Distinguished scientists 
agree that the time is ripe for intensify- 
ing our war on cancer. 

This bill, S. 1828, reflects the intense 
sense of urgency which is felt in Congress 
and throughout the Nation about the 
need to expand cancer research. 

As reported, this bill was supported 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and it is 
supported by President Nixon, by the 
chairman of the Senate Health Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. KENNEDY, and by scientists 
who have devoted their lives to fighting 
this devastating disease. 

S. 1828 is designed to launch an ex- 
panded, intensified and coordinated war 
on cancer. To wage this extraordinary 
battle, the bill will create an independent 
Conquest of Cancer Agency within the 
National Institutes of Health. Under the 
bill, the Director of the Agency will re- 
port directly to the President, and this 
provision serves to emphasize the very 
high priority assigned by the administra- 
tion to the fight against cancer. At the 
same time, placing the agency within the 
NIH recognizes that cancer research can 
benefit from the critically important re- 
lationship already established with other 
biomedical research being conducted at 
NIH. 

It is important to note that we have 
assurence that this new Conquest of 
Cancer Agency will receive the financial 
resources necessary to carry out its pro- 
grams. The President’s request for $100 
million in supplemental funds, which has 
passed Congress, brings to $332,234,000 
the budget authority for the agency in 
fiscal year 1972. 

On May 11, when this legislation was 
proposed, the President said: 

I feel confident that with such funding 
as I have proposed, with such organizations 
as we are developing, with the dedicated ef- 
forts of thousands of men and women from 
many disciplines, and with the cooperation 
of the Congress and the people of the United 
States, we can make great strides against 
this terrible enemy, bringing new hope for 
all Americans—and indeed new hope for 
all the world. 


I hope now that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will act swiftly to approve this 
legislation in order that this hope can 
soon become a reality. 


THE KENT STATE MURDERS—JUS- 
TICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE DENIED 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a year ago, on May 4, 1970, four students 
were killed by National Guard fire at 
Kent State University. An FBI investi- 
gation determined that the National 
Guardsmen were in no danger from the 
student demonstrators, and all the evi- 
dence indicates that there was no justi- 
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fication for the shooting. In fact, the 
Guardsmen seem to have taken it upon 
themselves to inflict summary punish- 
ment on the demonstrators. Since that 
time there have been numerous calls on 
the Justice Department to bring the mat- 
ter before a Federal grand jury for 
the indictment of those responsible, 
The Justice Department has repeatedly 
stalled in making its decision, though we 
have seen in the case of Daniel Ellsberg 
how fast they can move when they want 
to. 

On May 13, 1971, 20 Members, includ- 
ing myself, wrote to Attorney General 
Mitchell requesting action on this mat- 
ter; most recently, the Justice Depart- 
ment stated on June 21 that it would an- 
nounce a decision within a month of that 
time. ah 

In Saturday’s Washington Post, there 
appeared a most moving letter from Ar- 
thur Krause, father of one of the slain 
students. At this point, Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the Recorp Mr. Krause’s 
letter: 


THe Kent State KILLINGS: “How Wovutp 
You EXPLAIN TO PEOPLE... ?” 


In your argument with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice many vital questions have 
been raised. Our judicial system has moved 
swiftly to resolve the impasse and the out- 
come will have far reaching consequences 
for our future as a democracy. In my argu- 
ment with the U.S. Department of Justice 
many questions have been raised and, to 
some Americans, they are equally as vital to 
the nation’s future because they involve life 
and death and the right of a citizen to due 
process of law. However, in my case the De- 
partment of Justice is preventing the judi- 
cial system from resolving the questions 
raised in the killing of my daughter and three 
other students at Kent State University. 

I shall not burden you with all the obvious 
reasons why a federal grand jury should 
investigate the circumstances surrounding 
the shooting of May 4th last year. Rather 
I will let the following quotations speak 
for themselves in conveying to you the ur- 
gent need for justice to be allowed to review 
this tragedy. 

“As a lawyer, I am conversant, and I sup- 
pose most people who follow the courts are 
conversant, with the fact that where there is 
no premeditation but simply an over-re- 
sponse in the heat of anger that results in a 
killing, it’s murder. It’s not premeditated, 
but it’s murder, and certainly can’t be con- 
doned."—Vice President Agnew, May 7, 1970. 

“We have some reason to believe that the 
claim by the National Guard that their lives 
were endangered by the students was fabri- 
cated subsequent to the event .. . Aside en- 
tirely from any questions of specific intent 
on the part of the Guardsmen or a predispo- 
sition to use their weapons, we do not know 
what started the shooting.”—Justice Depart- 
ment Summary of the FBI investigation, 
July, 1970. 

“In light of the new documentation of the 
FBI's findings of ‘fabrication’ and other 
facts that shatter the stage grand jury’s pri- 
mitive, prejudiced version of events, clear 
questions arise. Will the Justice Department 
initiate federal proceedings? Or will the re- 
sults of the FBI's labors be buried in J. 
Edgar Hoover's vaults? And if so will the 
media let the suppression stand?”—James 
Wechsler, New York Post, October 28, 1970. 

“I was in the office of the Deputy Guard 
Commander, Brigadier General Robert Can- 
terbury, when I overheard him say on the 
telephone, referring to the chaplain, Major 
John Simons, ‘We've got to shut him up. 
This could be fatal,’ ”—Mr. Schakne, CBS-TV 
News, Nov. 3, 1970. 
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“Because of the involvement of the Na- 
tional Guard, which is an arm of the federal 
defense establishment, and because of the 
possibility that an infrigement of federal 
civil rights laws may be involved, presenta- 
tion of evidence to a federal grand jury be- 
comes necessary.”—Akron Beacon Journal 
editorial, Noy. 5, 1970. 

“The Justice Department has an unpaid 
debt to the victims of the shootings and 
their families to initiate its own proceed- 
ings, making full use of the FBI findings 
that J. Edgar Hoover has tried to bury. The 
central thrust of those findings was that 
nothing happened at Kent State that justi- 
fied the killings.”"—-New York Post editorial, 
Jan. 29, 1971. 

“I think a federal grand jury investigation 
is both necessary and proper.’’ —Former 
Pennsylvania Governor William F. Scranton, 
June 22, 1971. 

“Law enforcement officers should use only 
the minimum force necessary in dealing with 
disorders when they arise. A human life— 
the life of a student, soldier or police offi- 
cer—is a precious thing, and the taking of 
a life can be justified only as a necessary 
and last resort." —President Nixon, Decem- 
ber 10, 1970. 

“The public has a right to know whether 
the force exercised in its name has been 
rightly exercised. The families of those who 
died have a right to know why they were 
killed . . . None of the investigations has 
afforded the injured parties—and society— 
an accounting from those responsible for 
these (Kent and Jackson) exercises of offi- 
cial violence. They may be able to justify 
their actions, but they have not yet been 
obliged to do so in a forum where their 
explanation is subject to cross examination 
and the rules of evidence,” —National Coun- 
cil of Churches and other religious groups, 
May 3, 1971. 

“The results of the Ohio State grand jury 
have been seriously questioned by the FBI 
and the Scranton Commission report, serv- 
ing to create more doubt. Only a federal 
grand jury can provide the kind of infor- 
mation necessary to satisfy the many doubts 
that surround the tragic event which oc- 
curred at Kent State."—Congressmen Moor- 
head and Vanik and others, May 19, 1971. 

“Washington can move fast enough when 
it chooses. A federal grand jury is already 
at work on the ‘leak’ of the Pentagon pa- 
pers. It will be dificult for most Americans 
to understand why the violent deaths of 
four students have evoked no comparable 
priority.” —New York Post editorial, June 25, 
1971. 

“An Ohio grand jury absolved the Kent 
State Guard of any guilt in the deaths of 
four students, even though they indubita- 
bly killed them.” —The London Times, 
Jan. 31, 1971. 

“Justice delayed is not only justice de- 
nied, it is justice circumvented, justice 
mocked, and the system of justice under- 
mined."—President Nixon, March 11, 1971. 

“The total silence and inactivity of the ad- 
ministration in the face of a Presidential 
Commission’s clear conclusion that grievous 
acts which resulted in the loss of human life 
were apparently committed by identifiable 
individuals makes its evident contempt for 
our more general recommendations pale into 
comparative insignificance. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Department of Justice 
would refuse to convene a federal grand 
jury in Ohio on the basis of the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions supplemented by evidence 
developed by the FBI and the obvious mis- 
carriages of justice occurring on the state 
level—James F. Ahern, June 22, 1971. 

“They (the four killed at Kent State) and 
their brothers at Jackson State and Orange- 
burg, were killed by the conscious deliberate 
acts of other men.”-—James F. Ahern, May 4, 
1971. 

“There were two guardsmen who commit- 
ted second degree murder. The FBI knows 
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about these two guardsmen, but it wasn’t 
brought before the (state) grand jury.”"— 
Joseph Rhodes Jr., Noy. 30, 1970. 

Gentlemen, I am one of those Americans 
who find it extremely difficult to under- 
stand why the deliberate killing of my child 
and the three who died with her evokes no 
“comparable priority,” And in despair I ask 
you how it is that so many hints that the 
shooting was a “conscious deliberate act” 
can be so cynically and callously ignored? 

I will conclude by saying that this letter 
was prompted by the following item in this 
week's issue of Time Magazine concerning 
your legal conflict with the Justice Depart- 
ment: 

“The White House insisted, with much jus- 
tification, that it must take action when it 
feels that a law has been violated. ‘How 
would you explain to people that you elected 
not to enforce the law?’ asked one presiden- 
tial aide.” 

ARTHUR S. KRAUSE. 

PITTSBURGH, 


Mr. Speaker, Attorney General Mitch- 
ell claims to stand for “law and order.” 
Here is a chance for him to demonstrate 
that. Certainly, if the administration re- 
fuses to act in the face of strong evidence 
that the crime of murder has been com- 
mitted, we have neither law nor order. 
We must not allow the tragic events of 
Kent State to be repeated, and to help 
prevent this those responsible must be 
held to account. If the Justice Depart- 
ment fails to act, they will be showing 
the world that America is a nation of 
liberty and justice not for all, but for 
some. 


MOTOR CARRIER INDUSTRY LOSES 


EFFECTIVE SPOKESMAN IN DEATH 
OF JOHN V. LAWRENCE 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it sad- 
dens me to report to the Senate the death 
yesterday of John V. Lawrence, a founder 
and first managing director of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations. 

I knew Mr. Lawrence for many years, 
both as a friend and as a responsible, 
articulate spokesman for his industry. 
Many Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives came into frequent 
contact with him during his career and 
came to respect him as a man of charac- 
ter who made many contributions to the 
development of the American transpor- 
tation system as we know it today. 

For 31 years, until his retirement in 
1964, Mr. Lawrence was associated with 
the trucking associations and during 
that time performed a major role in the 
building of the Nation’s motor carriers. 
He joined the associations in 1933 as as- 
sistant general manager. He became gen- 
eral manager in 1935 and in 1943 was 
named managing director, a position he 
held until his retirement. 

Mr. Lawrence was concerned primar- 
ily with policy matters of the motor car- 
rier industry and represented it before 
the Congress and Federal regulatory 
agencies. He continued to serve the ATA 
as a consultant following his retirement. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Lawrence 
was an admirer of the American legisla- 
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tive process. He believed in the integrity 
of the Congress and was sincerely dedi- 
cated to helping it work for the general 
welfare of all citizens. His dealings with 
the Congress were always straightfor- 
ward and he stressed to the members of 
his organization the importance of hon- 
est, open relationships with the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. The result, I 
believe, was an industry-Congress under- 
standing and good faith. 

Mr. Lawrence helped to organize the 
American Trucking Associations at a 
time when the industry was coming un- 
der widespread Government regulation 
and helped it become accustomed to this 
new regulation. 

During World War II, he helped mar- 
shal the trucking industry's contribution 
to the war effort. He was one of those 
who helped to organize the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, and he provided other 
valuable assistance during the war. 

Mr. President, the work of Congress 
is facilitated by the presence in Wash- 
ington of men like John Lawrence as 
representatives of industry. He knew his 
industry well, and he knew and was able 
to meet the requirements of Congress. 

His loss is not only that of a spokes- 
man for an important segment of our 
national economy but of an admirable 
human being and an associate in worth- 
while endeavors. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES—THE 
NATION’S FUTURE 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, it has 
been said that the level of artistic devel- 
opment and the quality of urban envi- 
ronment are two critical measures by 
which a society can be ranked on the 
scale of civilization, and that it is by 
our art that we will be remembered in 
the future, long after political, econom- 
ic, and social institutions have changed 
beyond recognition. With the many ur- 
gent and pressing problems facing all 
of us in our daily lives it is easy to for- 
get or to relegate to an inferior posi- 
tion an area such as the arts. But the 
arts can be a vital and significant con- 
tribution to the improvement of our lives 
and can aid us in solving some of the 
problems which confront us. It is for this 
reason, as well as for the cultural better- 
ment of our society that we must aid the 
arts in our communities, in our States, 
and here in Congress. 

In 1963 the legislature of the State of 
California enacted a law to create the 
California Arts Commission in the be- 
lief that the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of California would be promoted by 
“giving further recognition to the arts as 
a vital part of our culture and heritage 
and as an important means of expand- 
ing the scope of our educational pro- 
gram.” The legislature had found that 
many Californians lacked the opportu- 
nity to view, enjoy, or participate in mu- 
sical concerts, operas, dance and ballet 
recitals, are exhibits, live theatrical per- 
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formances, and the performing and vis- 
ual arts generally. 

California was just one example of 
what was taking place across the United 
States in the field of art and culture at 
this time. It was society in America gen- 
erally which had failed to accord the arts 
a respected and honorable place in the 
everyday life of all citizens. In a study of 
the California Arts Commission by Mel 
Scott, published this year by the In- 
stitute of Governmental Studies, the 
problems and potential of the artist in 
society are discussed. The study ex- 
plains that increased interest in the arts 
on all levels could “provide more em- 
ployment for artists, and expanded ac- 
tivities in the arts would assure more 
jobs for many other citizens: architects 
and designers of theaters, concert halls, 
and museums; building trades workers, 
impresarios, publicists, stage hands, and 
janitors, curators and docents. In addi- 
tion, legions of motel and hotel managers, 
clerks, and culinary workers would be 
needed to serve the ‘many visitors’ at- 
tracted by California’s cultural offerings. 
Thus the entire economy of the state 
would benefit.” 

Following the lead of such States as 
New York and California, the U.S. Con- 
gress took action in 1965 to help support 
the arts and the humanities throughout 
the country by means of a broadly con- 
ceived policy of a National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities—Public 
Law 89-209. The Foundation consists of 
a National Endowment for the Arts and 
a National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, and a Federal Council on the Arts 
and the Humanities to insure coordina- 
tion of the two Endowments. 

The purpose of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts is the establishment 
of a program of grants-in-aid or con- 
tracts with individuals, non-profit or 
public groups, and the States in order to 
aid the development of the arts and 
artists. The administration of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts is carried 
on by an advisory council and a chair- 
man. The council is composed of private 
citizens appointed by the President who 
advise the Chairman of the Endowment 
on policies and programs and review the 
applications for financial assistance. 

In addition to having the Endowment 
administered by private citizens, another 
safeguard against any possible risks of 
Government control or censorship of the 
arts is included in the wording of the law 
itself which expressly forbids any “di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, or cur- 
riculum, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any non-Federal agency, institu- 
tion, orangization, or association” in the 
administration of the National Founda- 
tion. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
is the major vehicle through which Fed- 
eral money is channeled to the States, 
organizations, and individuals concerned 
with the performing or visual arts. There 
are other Federal programs under which 
money for specific arts projects can be 
applied for which are smaller in scale 
than the National Endowment. Examples 
of these Federal programs include the 
incorporation of fine arts in the design 
and construction of new Federal public 
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buildings; performing artists in Job 
Corps programs; chamber music con- 
certs at the Library of Congress—free to 
the public—commissions to composers by 
the Library of Congress; National Gal- 
lery of Art fellowships; Bureau of Recla- 
mation art program; and the develop- 
ment of Indian arts and crafts admin- 
istered by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities has requested a to- 
tal budget of $63,431,000 for fiscal year 
1972, with each Endowment receiving 
about one-half of the total figure. If the 
Congress should approve appropriations 
for this amount, the arts would be greatly 
aided. The National Endowment for the 
Arts would receive $30,000,000 from the 
Federal Government, and in addition 
would be the money from matching 
State grants under a Federal/State part- 
nership. According to Nancy Hanks, 
chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, every Federal dollar gen- 
erates from $3 to $4 more, which would 
be an extra boost to artists and cultural 
organizations. 

It is the purpose of a recently formed 
private group, Partnership for the Arts, 
to call public attention to the plight of 
the arts nationwide. They urge full fund- 
ing of the fiscal 1972 authorization for the 
National Arts Endowment, further con- 
tributions by the State governments, and 
an expansion of county, city, corporate, 
and individual participation. 

The goal of the Partnership for the 
Arts, chaired by Mr. Amyas Ames, is to 
raise the level of Federal funding to $200 
million, which would be 13 times the cur- 
rent appropriation of the National En- 
dowment. Mr. Ames says that this is 
necessary in order to realize the full value 
of the arts as one of our country’s most 
previous natural resources. One of the 
prime purposes of Federal support for the 
arts is to challenge the States, counties, 
cities, corporations and individuals to 
greatly increase their share and work to- 
gether with the Federal Government in 
keeping the arts alive and healthy and 
enabling them to grow. 

The Partnership for the Arts believes 
that funding of the arts at the $200 mil- 
lion level would display at vitally needed 
public commitment to support the arts 
and would place the United States more 
in perspective with other nations of 
Western Europe and Canada in the 
amounts expended per person on the arts. 
It is argued that at present the U.S. Gov- 
ernment annually contributes 714 cents a 
person to the arts; while in comparison, 
the Austrian Government with a popula- 
tion of 7 million spends $2 a person, and 
the Canadian Government with a popula- 
tion of 20 million spends $1.40 a person. 
The partnership hopes to generate 
enough bipartisan support to revitalize 
the arts. 

In light of the laudable eventual goal 
of the Partnership for the Arts, the cur- 
rent request by the National Endowment 
for the Arts and for the Humanities for 
$63,431,000 appears especially reasonable. 

The importance of art and the role of 
the artist in our society must not be over- 
looked in our impatience to solve the 
many domestic and international prob- 
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lems facing us today. Art and those who 
can create or interpret art have a vital 
place in the betterment of our Nation, 
and one of the most moving and poignant 
reminders of this is contained in the re- 
marks of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy upon receiving an honorary degree 
at Amherst College in October 1963: 

If sometimes our great artists have been 
the most critical of our society, it is because 
their sensitivity and their concern for justice, 
which must motivate any true artist, makes 
him aware that our Nation falls short of its 
highest potential. I see little of more impor- 
tance to the future of our country and our 
civilization than full recognition of the place 
of the artist. 

If art is to nourish the roots of our culture, 
society must set the artist free to follow his 
vision wherever it takes him. We must never 
forget that art is not a form of propaganda; 
itis a form of truth.... 

In serving his vision of the truth, the artist 
best serves his nation. And the nation which 
disdains the mission of art invites the fate of 
Robert Frost’s hired man, the fate of having 
“nothing to look backward to with pride, and 
nothing to look forward to with hope.” 

I look forward to a great future for Amer- 
ica, a future in which our country will match 
its military strength with our moral re- 
straint, its wealth with our wisdom, its power 
with our purpose. I look forward to an Amer- 
ica which will not be afraid of grace and 
beauty, which will protect the beauty of our 
natural environment, which will preserve the 
great old American houses and squares and 
parks of our national past, and which will 
build handsome and balanced cities for our 
future. 

I look forward to an America which will 
reward achievement in the arts as we reward 
achievement in business or statecraft. I look 
forward to an America which will steadily 
raise the standards of artistic accomplish- 
ment and which will steadily enlarge cul- 
tural opportunities for all of our citizens. 
And I look forward to an America which 
commands respect throughout the world not 
only for its strength but for its civilization 
as well. And I look forward to a world which 
will be safe not only for democracy and di- 
versity but also for personal distinction. 


It has been almost 10 years since 
these words were spoken and we have 
done a great deal to raise the standards 
of artistic accomplishment and enlarge 
the cultural opportunities for all of our 
citizens. But we have much further to 
go. With the combined effort of Members 
of Congress, the arts councils of our 
50 States, and the many individuals 
across the Nation who are concerned and 
willing to devote the time and effort 
needed to bring the arts into a focal 
point of American life, with the aid of 
these citizens perhaps we can someday 
know an America which commands re- 
spect throughout the world for its civil- 
ization. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRON- 
MENT 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
sponsor of the Environmental Education 


Act of 1970, I rise to call attention to the 
forthcoming International Youth Con- 
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ference on the Human Environment, 
which will be held at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton, Ontario from August 20 
through August 30, 1971. 

WORLD YOUTH TO ASK QUESTIONS 


Young people from all over the world— 
from developed and developing nations 
alike—will gather in Canada to discuss 
environmental problems including over- 
population, the depletion of natural re- 
sources, hunger and environmental pol- 
lution. Their concern is the deteriorating 
condition of our planet. Their theme is 
“Youth and Environmental Action.” 

Mr. Speaker, the delegates to this con- 
ference will be asking such questions as 
what are the limits of the earth’s ability 
to support mankind’s population growth 
and what should nations, individual cit- 
izens and young people in particular be 
doing to protect the environment of 
which we are a part? 

Hopefully, Mr. Speaker, some of the 
answers to these and other questions 
will begin to emerge as the conference 
participants pursue their fourfold objec- 
tives: First, to focus the attention of 
young people around the world on the 
condition and problems of the human 
environment; second, to review the pres- 
ent activities undertaken by young peo- 
ple and assess their role in coping with 
future environmental problems; third, to 
prepare the basis of an international ac- 
tion program by young people for the 
rational use and conservation of the 
human environment; and fourth, to con- 
sider the involvement of youth in the 
formulation of international action plans 
and agreements to be discussed at the 
United Nations conference on the En- 
vironment to be held in Stockholm in 
1972, as well as to facilitate the partici- 
pation of young people in the resulting 
programs of the United Nations and 
other international organizations. 

IDEA ORIGINATED AT NOTRE DAME 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to report that 
the concept for such a broad-based 
and constructive conference originated 
through the efforts of a group of graduate 
and undergraduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, located in my own 
Third Congressional District of Indiana. 
A non-profit organization, the Environic 
Foundation International, was formed by 
these students to receive and administer 
funds and to serve as an organizational 
base for the Ontario conference. I am 
pleased to compliment this imaginative 
and energetic effort. 

UNITED NATIONS SUPPORTS CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, the conference in Canada 
is being jointly sponsored by the Secre- 
tariat for the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment, The Inter- 
national Youth Federatiton for Environ- 
mental Studies and Conservation, the In- 
ternational Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources and the 
Environic Foundation International. Co- 
operation and assistance are being pro- 
vided by the Canadian government and 
the Youth Division of UNESCO. The 
planning committee for the 1972 United 
Nations Conference deserves credit for 
its efforts to involve young people in seek- 
ing solutions to the global problems de- 
scribed above. 
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Spokesmen will be chosen in Ontario 
to present the recommendations of the 
Youth Conference to the 1972 United 
Nations meetings in Stockholm and a 
delegation representing international 
youth groups will participate as observers 
in the workings of the committees at the 
United Nations Conference. 

It is now clear, Mr. Speaker, that de- 
structive environmental conditions pay 
as little respect to international political 
boundaries as they do to our own state 
borders. It is also perfectly clear that 
today’s young people will inevitably in- 
herit the environmental disasters that 
we leave unsolved. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
wise that we, Members of the Congress 
of the United States, encourage to the 
greatest extent possible the maximum 
participation of young people throughout 
the world in solving the environmental 
crisis that is already upon us. Protecting 
what Adlai Stevenson called “our fragile 
little Spaceship Earth” is an enterprise 
worthy of our wholehearted support. The 
serious consequences of failure seem suf- 
ficent to justify the efforts of all agencies, 
organizations and individuals in support 
of such events as the International Youth 
Conference on the Human Environment. 


FOUR PENNSYLVANIANS ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINAR 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, four 
outstanding Pennsylvanians have been 
selected to be participants in the 1971 
International Educational Seminar on 
International Education. They are Mrs. 
William A. Chapman, R.F.D. 1, Christi- 
ana, Pa., board member of the Octorara 
Area School District; Mr. Ray A. Kurtz, 
Orwigsburg, Pa., superintendent of 
schools, Blue Mountain School District; 
Mr. M. Edward Northam, 373 Roberts 
Avenue, Glenside, Pa., principal, Abing- 
ton Junior High School, and Raymond R. 
Troxell, Jr., superintendent of schools of 
the West York Area School District, 
York, Pa. and visiting professor of edu- 
cational administration at Western 
Maryland College have been selected to 
be participants in the 1971 International 
Educational Seminar on International 
Education. 

The educational seminar is sponsored 
by the Comparative and International 
Education Society, the National School 
Boards Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional educational fraternity, and 
oe U.S. Research Center for Educa- 

ion. 

Educators from 31 States and seven 
Provinces of Canada have been selected 
to take part in the international seminar 
and field study tour, of “Education in 
Eastern Europe and Siberia.” 

The educational seminar will point up 
contracts and problems in education- 
al institutions—elementary, secondary, 
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higher education—and survey trends and 
problems in Budapest, Hungary; Bucha- 
rest, Rumania; Moscow, Russia; Siberia, 
and Warsaw, Poland. The outstanding 
feature of this educational seminar will 
be the visit to Academic City in Novosi- 
birsk, Siberia. There are gathered the 
leading scientists and scholars of the 
Soviet Union with the experimental 
model schools specializing in mathe- 
matics and science. 

I congratulate these four individuals 
for their selection to this conference, and 
am confident that they will represent the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the United 
States with great skill and interest. 


HAWAII CITIZEN POINTS OUT DAN- 
GERS IN “OPERATION CANNIKIN” 
NUCLEAR BLAST 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House is scheduled to con- 
sider H.R. 9388, a bill to authorize fiscal 
year 1972 appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Although that bill contains funding for 
many important and necessary projects, 
it also contains money with which to con- 
duct a 5-megaton underground nuclear 
test next fall on Amchitka Island, in the 
Aleutians. 

As many of us are aware, Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguishec. colleague from Hawaii 
(Mrs. MINK) will, at the appropriate 
time, offer an amendment to delete all 
funds for the Amchitka blast, nicknamed 
“Operation Cannikin.” I intend to lend 
my strongest possible support to that 
amendment. 

In the past several weeks, I have 
brought to the attention of the House 
and the public evidence of concern 
among experts who foresee the possibility 
of earthquakes and tsunamis, or tidal 
waves, resulting from the planned test. 

Recently, however, the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser carried a guest editorial by a 
concerned citizen, Mr. David R. Grieg, 
which set forth quite capably the reasons 
why Operation Cannikin should be dis- 
continued. So that my colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp might have 
the benefit of Mr. Grieg’s fresh thinking 
before tomorrow’s vote, I include the 
complete text of his article: 

AMCHITKA BLAST COULD BE DISASTER 
(By David R. Grieg) 

The proposed blast on Amchitka Island in 
August should be of grave concern to every 
person living on low-lying land around the 
whole North Pacific basin, and in fact, to 
every citizen of the United States. 

The schedule blast is to have the power 
of five megatons of dynamite. At best this 
is a loose definition of the force being de- 
veloped as there are many strengths avail- 
able in commercial dynamite. This is deter- 
mined by the percentage of nitro-glycerine 
by weight used in the manufacture of the 
dynamite. 

Defined this way, by megatons of dyna- 
mite, a blast of five megatons does not sound 
like much. One megaton equals one million 
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tons of dynamite. So five megatons equals 
five million tons of dynamite. Multiply this 
by 2,000 pounds per ton and you get the stag- 
gering figure of 10 billion pounds of dyna- 
mite. This is quite an explosion to set off 
instantaneously. 

For normal dry land blasting, common 
practice is to use one half pound to one 
pound of dynamite for every cubic yard of 
material to be displaced. In big normal 
blasts, the blast is controlled by delay-firing 
caps to reduce the shock, and to get better 
results in breakage. 

With the normal usage of dynamite five 
megatons of explosive would displace 10 to 
20 billion cubic yards of material. This is 
a volume of about three cubic miles. 

An article states that in excavating the 
vertical shaft, water has been encountered. 
This would indicate that the island, at least 
below sea level, is saturated with water. In 
underwater blasts the effective strength of 
dynamite is almost doubled, due to the non- 
compressibility of water. This means that 
you could almost double the quantity of dis- 
placed material for a dry land blast. This 
would also double the shock wave generated. 

There is no way of knowing the amount of 
material which will be blown free of the is- 
land of Amchitka, to be spread over the ocean 
and nearby islands. As the blast is uncon- 
trolled and instantaneous, I would guess at 
about five billion cubic yards. This would 
be determined by the type of material en- 
countered. 

Some of the disastrous results of this blast 
could be: 

Total loss of a portion of the island of 
Amchitka, or at least loss of all wild life on 
the island and neighboring islands for an 
undetermined length of time. 

In an article by Thomas O’Toole, the 
people in charge of the blast state that the 
atomic waste and pollution may seep out of 
the island in a span of three years to 1,000 
years. 

This is a loose guess. An island with wa- 
ter in the shaft presently being excavated, 
probably has fissures and crevasses con- 
necting to the ocean now. When this blast 
occurs, the island will probably be so shat- 
tered that the atomic wastes and pollution 
will wash out of the cavity with every tide. 
This pollution will be augmented by the 
polluted material which is blown into the 
ocean. 5 

These polluted wastes will be carried by 
the Japanese Current around the whole 
perimeter of the North Pacific basin, hitting 
Canada and the Western United States first. 

There is certain to be a tremendous cloud 
of contaminated vapor rising thousands of 
feet into the air. This will contaminate many 
square miles of ocean, and if the wind is 
right, could settle on Alaska or Siberia. 

A blast this size, in the location of a known 
geological fault seems reckless, foolhardy, 
irresponsible, and totally indifferent to the 
possible consequences. The shock could set 
off a chain reaction and damage cities along 
the coast of Alaska, Canada, the United 
States, as well as the Western Pacific Nations. 

The blast could generate a tsunami affect- 
ing the whole Northern Pacific basin. The last 
tsunami which did so much damage to the 
coast of California, was caused by a settle- 
ment of a portion of the ocean floor, of un- 
known quantity. 

The actual tsunami, as I understand it, 
was caused by the backwash of water rushing 
into the cavity caused by the settlement. In 
this case there was no actual shock wave 
which caused the tsunami. This blast could 
cause two tsunamis. One from the initial 
shock of the blast, and the second by the 
backwash of the water rushing to fill the 
cavity caused by the blast. If the tsunami is 
generated in the Bering Sea, with a small 
surface area, it could wipe out every town on 
the coasts. 
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The people who have dreamed up and plan 
to execute this blast, seem to have no con- 
cern or responsibility for whatever may hap- 
pen. They are obviously not sure of the re- 
sults themselves. They do know, however, 
that whatever happens the United States will 
protect them and pay all the bills for dam- 
ages. These people are ignoring possibilities 
of disasters which could very well happen, 
causing loss of life, property, industry, re- 
sources, ecology and other factors which 
could affect the whole North Pacific basin, 
with a device which is obsolete. 

Several years ago the AEC wanted to blast 
a harbor in Alaska, with atomic explosives. 
At that time, the idea was killed. I hope the 
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people can kill this idea. The blast to ex- 
cavate a harbor in Alaska would probably 
have been about one-tenth the power of this 
blast. 

The AEC has given no indication to the 
public of the purpose of this blast, with an 
obsolete type of weapon. They have set off 
enough smaller blasts so that they should be 
able to calculate the results of any size of 
blast. Perhaps if there was a good reason, 
worth great gamble with the possible results, 
the public would be more understanding. 

With no known logical facts to justify this 
blast, I think the people should demand that 
the $113 million cost so far, should be writ- 
ten off as a horrible mistake, and forget the 
whole fireworks display entirely. 


July 15, 1971 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 226, the motion to recommit the 
proposed contempt of Congress citation 
against Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, I 
was unavoidably absent. If present and 
voting, I would have voted “yea.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, July 15, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Allen W. Singh, St. John 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, we thank Thee for calling 
these great men and women for Thy 
service. As they begin their day’s work, 
we beseech Thee to shower Thy blessings 
upon them. 

Make Thy purpose and will known to 
them. Enlighten their hearts and minds 
so that they may become sensitive to the 
needs and aspirations of Thy children. 
May all of them become aware of their 
solemn duties and obligations. Bestow 
upon them the courage and strength to 
face all the difficulties and hardships 
which may come in their way. Grant 
them the wisdom to see that which is 
true, good, and beautiful. Fill their hearts 
with love that they may be able to estab- 
lish justice and righteousness. Help them 
to lead this great Nation in such a way 
that it may become a source of blessings 
to all people; and this world may become 
a better place to live. 

Be with us and hear our prayer. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 575) entitled “An act to ex- 
tend the Public Works Acceleration Act, 
the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, and the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act of 
1965,” returned by the President of the 
United States with his objections, to 
the Senate, in which it originated. 

The message further announced that 
the said bill did not pass, two-thirds of 
the Senators present not having voted 
in the affirmative. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 


House with amendments to the bill (S. 
991) entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to continue a 
program of research, development, and 
demonstration of processes for the con- 
version of saline and other chemically 
contaminated water for beneficial use 
and for the treatment of saline and 
other chemically contaminated waste 
water to maintain or improve the quality 
of natural waters, and for other pur- 
poses,” in which concurrence of the 
House is requested. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 581) entitled 
“An act to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to allow 
for greater expansion of the export 
trade of the United States, to exclude 
Bank receipts and disbursements from 
the budget of the U.S. Government, to 
extend for 3 years the period within 
which the Bank is authorized to exercise 
its functions, to increase the Bank’s 
lending authority and its authority to 
issue, against fractional reserves and 
against full reserves, insurance and 
guarantees, to authorize the Bank to 
issue for purchase by any purchaser its 
obligations maturing subsequent to 
June 30, 1976, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. PACK- 
woop, and Mr. BENNETT to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 581, EXPORT EXPANSION FI- 
NANCE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the House insist 
on its amendments to the bill (S. 581) 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended, to allow for greater ex- 
pansion of the export trade of the United 
States, to exclude Bank receipts and dis- 
bursements from the budget of the US. 
Government, to extend for 3 years 
the period within which the Bank is 
authorized to exercise its functions, to 
increase the Bank’s lending authority 
and its authority to issue, against frac- 
tional reserves and against full reserves 
insurance and guarantees, to authorize 
the Bank to issue for purchase by any 


purchaser its obligations maturing sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1976, and for other 
purposes, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PATMAN and BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
Messrs. REUSS, ASHLEY, MOORHEAD, WID- 
NALL, J. WILLIAM STANTON, BLACKBURN, 
and Brown of Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT IN COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 
(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 

and was given permission to address the 

House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 

tend his remarks and include extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to announce that 
the Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold a series of public hearings on the 
role of the Federal Government in com- 
munity relations. These hearings will 
commence with testimony from the U.S. 
Department of Justice on July 28, and 
from the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
on July 29, 1971, at 10 a.m. each day in 
room 2141 of the Rayburn House Office 
Building. Public witnesses will be sched- 
uled to testify at later dates. 

Those wishing to testify or to submit 
statements for the record should address 
their requests to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
room 2137, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


REFERRAL OF BILL TO PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the signed with- 
drawals of objection to H.R. 6666 by my 
colleagues Mr. Hays and Mr. STANTON be 
entered in the Record and that the bill 
accordingly be permitted to be placed 
on the next Private Calendar subject to 
the approval of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


July 15, 1971 


TWO OUTSTANDING EVENTS TO BE 
HELD IN SIOUX CITY, IOWA, DUR- 
ING THE NEXT WEEK 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of my colleagues to two 
outstanding events which will be held in 
my home city of Sioux City, Iowa, dur- 
ing the next week. The Midwest Gover- 
nors’ Conference will take place in Sioux 
City and its neighboring community of 
South Sioux City, Nebr., from July 18 
through July 20, with Gov. Robert Ray 
of Iowa and Gov. J. J. Exon of Nebraska 
acting as host Governors. Then on 
Wednesday, July 21, the Eighth Annual 
Sioux City Rivercade will begin and run 
through July 25. This great celebration 
which each year dramatizes the impor- 
tance of the mighty Missouri River to our 
Nation will present a varied program of 
events including boat and land parades, 
Huck Finn fishing derby, boat races, 
athletic events, and musical and theatri- 
cal entertainment. The central theme 
will again be the need for continued 
development of the Missouri’s resources 
consistent with full preservation of the 
ecology of the region. I want to commend 
Commodore Toby C. Dellamano and his 
staff for planning what promises to be 
the most successful rivercade in history 
and to congratulate the queen of the 
river, Miss Cindy Irwin, who has reigned 
with such distinction during the past 
12 months. 

It is with great pleasure that I now 
invite all Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the other body to attend 
this year’s rivercade. Commodore Del- 
lamano assures me that a warm welcome 
will await you as honored guests in 
Sioux City. 


AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE SKUBITZ TO 
DELETE THE LYONS, KANS., RA- 
DIOACTIVE WASTE REPOSITORY 
FROM THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION BILL 


(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the debate today on the Atomic 
Energy Commission authorization bill I 
intend to submit an amendment to strike 
the $3.5 million for land acquisition and 
construction of a waste disposal plant 
in Lyons, Kans. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want the body to 
know the position of the State of Kansas 
and the Governor on this project. 

Yesterday there was delivered to my 
Office a copy of a letter which the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas has sent to the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The Governor says: 

The AEC contends that it must have the 


site and the facilities before it can conduct 
these additional tests. Kansas scientists dis- 


agree; they believe these additional tests can 
be conducted in laboratories. 
I appreciate these attempts to compromise 
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opposition to the Lyons project, but I cannot 
accept them. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, he ends up his 
letter with this statement: 

As Governor, I am going to use all the 
authority of the Kansas Governor’s office to 
prevent the AEC from forcing this potentially 
dangerous project on the people of Kansas. 

If Congress approves the AEC project, 
Kansas Attorney General Vern Miller is mak- 
ing preparations to file a lawsuit to halt the 
project; I will support him in legal action. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 9388, TO AUTHORIZE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
ee ENERGY COMMISSION, 
1 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 528 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 528 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the Dill 
(H.R. 9388) to authorize appropriations to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and 
minority member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Younc) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 528 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
9388, the purpose of which is to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission for fiscal year 1972. 

The bill authorizes appropriations to 
the AEC totaling $2,321,187,000—$2,025,- 
571,000 for operating expenses and $295,- 
616,000 for plant and capital equipment. 

Approximately 50 percent of the au- 
thorization is for civilian applications of 
nuclear energy and the balance is for 
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military purposes. The sum of $116.4 mil- 
lion is for the high-energy physics pro- 
gram for which the AEC acts as princi- 
pal funding agent for the entire Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill was reported by the Joint 
Committee without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule in order that the bill may be 
considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would only like to add a short 
comment to the excellent statement by 
my distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Younc) in connection 
with the rule we are asking for on the bill, 
H.R. 9388. I am making these remarks 
as a member of the Committee on Rules, 
and also as one who is privileged to serve 
as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

In this authorization bill the Joint 
Committee has looked very carefully at 
the twin goals of improving the environ- 
ment and meeting the growing energy 
needs of our Nation. The Joint Committee 
strongly supports the President's goal of 
achieving the demonstration of a breeder 
reactor by 1980. This bill does just that. I 
might add that one of the reasons this 
bill has been delayed was to make sure 
we included the necessary provisions of 
the June 4 Presidential message on 
energy. 

The committee also applauds and sup- 
ports the goal of developing the breeder 
reactor as a key element in the national 
fight against air and water pollution. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
fiscal 1972 funding for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The total authorization is 
for $2,321,187,000. This figure is $37,210,- 
000 above the administration’s request. 
The authorization is broken down into 
two main categories: 

Operating experises $2, 025, 571, 000 
Plant and capital equipment. 295, 616, 000 


The two major increases are for space 
nuclear propulsion, $37 million, and the 
cascade improvement program for the 
AEC’s uranium enrichment plants, $35 
million. These increases are offset by de- 
creases in programs with less priority or 
where funds could not be effectively spent 
in fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent bill. 
The Joint Committee has put many long 
hours into its deliberation on this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. I know of no ob- 
jection to the granting of the rule, and I 
urge the adoption of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 991), to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
continue a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of processes 
for the conversion of saline and other 
chemically contaminated water for bene- 
ficial use and for the treatment of saline 
and other chemically contaminated 
waste water to maintain or improve the 
quality of natural waters, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments to 
the House amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments to the 
House amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendments, as 
follows: 


Page 7, of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 11 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(b) The Secretary will cooperate with 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to insure that research and 
development work performed under this Act 
makes the fullest possible contribution to 
the improvement of processes and techniques 
for the treatment of saline and other chem- 
ically contaminated waters and to avoid the 
duplication of the experience, expertise, and 
data regarding desalting technologies which 
have been acquired in the performance of 
the Saline Water Conversion Act.” 

Page 9, line 2, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “2” and insert 3”. 

Page 9, line 5, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “subsection (a) of 
this section” and insert “subsection 10(b) 
of this Act”. 

Page 9, line 7, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “subsection 2(e) and 
section 3” and insert “subsection 3(e) and 
section 4”. 

Page 9, of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 17 to 22, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(c) the term ‘other chemically contami- 
nated water’ refers to waters which contain 
chemicals susceptible to removal by desalting 
processes;’’. 

Resolved, That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the title of the above-entitled bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, do I understand that the 
amendments of the other body are purely 
technical, as the gentleman has indicated 
to me, and that there is no increase in 
the cost of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to their 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate amendments to the amendment 
of the House to S. 991 to expand and 
extend the desalting program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes, are of two cate- 
gories. First, there are three technical 
amendments to correct certain internal 
cross references in the House amend- 
ment. 

Second, there are two amendments 
which deal with language changes. The 
other body feels that these two amend- 
ments are necessary to preserve the 
agreement on language between the 
Senate Interior Committee and the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee. The first 
of these substitutes a new subsection 6 
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(b) having to do with coordination be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. This amendment 
makes no real change in the central 
thrust of the language in subsection 
6(b) of the House amendment. It mere- 
ly makes explicit that which was already 
implicit; to wit, that the saline water 
conversion research program and the wa- 
ter quality research program be coordi- 
nated in the interest of avoiding dupli- 
cation and waste. 

The second language change effected 
by the Senate amendments is found at 
subsection 8(c) where a substitution is 
made in the definition of the term “other 
chemically contaminated water.” The 
Senate amendment defines this term to 
refer to waters which contain chemicals 
susceptible to removal by desalting proc- 
esses. This is a somewhat more precise 
definition than that in the House amend- 
ment to S. 991 which enumerated a 
number but not all sources of potential 
chemical contamination. 

Mr, Speaker, these amendments do 
not weaken or alter the central objec- 
tives sought by the House in its amend- 
ment to S. 991. If anything, they pro- 
vide a more explicit expression of the 
House’s intentions in this area; namely 
that these two programs—saline water 
conversion research and water quality 
enhancement research—be conducted in 
such a way as to be mutually support- 
ing with a minimum of duplication of 
effort and expense. 

Accordingly, I urge the House to agree 
to the amendments to the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the bill S. 
991. 

Mr. Speaker, may I assure my col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri, 
that the amendments are germane. They 
make certain language more explicit and 
they are in accordance with the rules of 
the House. The majority and minority 
members of the committee of which I 
am the chairman are in support of these 
amendments. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman’s answer to 
my question is that there is no increase 
in the cost? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to state on be- 
half of the minority, we have examined 
the motion being made and find it in 
accordance with the intent and purposes 
of the legislation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments to the House 
amendments were concurred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


U.N. PARTICIPATION ACT 
(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


July 15, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, through 
inadvertent error, I am listed as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 6589, a bill to amend the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
to prevent the imposition thereunder of 
any prohibition on the importation into 
the United States of any strategic and 
critical material from any free world 
country for so long as the importation of 
like material from any Communist coun- 
try is not prohibited by law. I wish at this 
time to withdraw my cosponsorship of 
this proposed legislation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 191] 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Alexander 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Carey, N.Y. 
Clark 
Clay 
Daniel, Va. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Dellums 
Donohue 
Dow 
Edwards, La. 
Eshleman 
Flynt Mills, Ark. Charles H. 
Foley Mollohan Wright 
Fraser Pelly Zwach 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 
Kastenmeier 
Landrum 
Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Tiernan 

Van Deerlin 
Whitten 
Wilson, 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION, 1972 


Mr. PRICE of Nlinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 9388) to authorize 
appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9388, with 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr, PRICE) will 
be recognized for one-half hour, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hosmer) 
will be recognized for one-half hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 


July 15, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, this will be the first 
time in 25 years that this legislation will 
have been presented to the House by 
anyone other than our esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ho.irrerp). Unfortunately, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD is not able to be with us to- 
day since it was necessary for him to 
return to California because of a death 
in his family. 

This authorization bill is the product 
of many days of hearings by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, searching 
questions by our committee and its staff, 
and several months of careful considera- 
tion by the committee after which the 
committee reached unanimous agree- 
ment. 

I regret that we have not been able to 
bring this bill before you until today. 
However, the administration submitted 
two amendments to its requested author- 
ization bill, the last of which was received 
by the Joint Committee on June 11. These 
amendments delayed by about 2 months 
final committee action on the bill. 

Last year and the year before when our 
distinguished former chairman, CHET 
HOoLIFTELD, had the privilege of seeking 
favorable action in the House on the AEC 
authorization bill for fiscal years 1970 
and 1971, he pointed out that each bill 
was one of the most austere fiscal meas- 
ures reported out by the Joint Committee 
in recent years. The bill now before you 
is, in many respects, even more stringent, 
especially considering the inflationary 
trends which exist today. 

This bill would authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
totaling $2,321,187,000. This amount in- 
cludes both operating expenses and plant 
and capital equipment costs. This total 
dollar amount is essentially the same as 
for fiscal year 1971. However, a more pre- 
cise comparison would show a reduction 
in purchasing power of 5.9 percent be- 
cause of the cost-of-living increase that 
has occurred in the past year. In terms 
of constant dollars, H.R. 9388 contains 
the lowest dollar amount authorized in 
the last 6 fiscal years. 

Section 101(a) of H.R. 9388 would au- 
thorize appropriations of $2,025,571,000 
for operating expenses of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, including the ad- 
dition of $50 million for the liquid metal 
fast breeder reactor demonstration pro- 
gram set forth in section 105(d). Sec- 
tions 101(b) and 105 of the bill would 
authorize appropriations of $295,616,000 
for plant and capital equipment. Tables 
summarizing the authorization amounts 
for the AEC’s major programs are set 
forth on pages 3 and 55 of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s report accompanying the bill. 
These tables show the changes which the 
Joint Committee has recommended in re- 
lation to the amounts requested. These 
changes reflect the committee’s judg- 
ment concerning the funding necessary 
to achieve the Commission’s high-prior- 
ity program goals. 

Just over 50 percent of the total pro- 
gram costs reflected in the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommended authorization 
bill would be applied to the civilian ap- 
plications of atomic energy. The major- 
ity of the program costs associated with 
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the AEC authorization for the past 3 
years has been for military applications. 
The committee hopes that the program 
will continue to be predominantly civil- 
ian oriented. Of course, we recognize that 
the funds for military applications must 
be sufficient to meet our vital national 
security needs. 

Turning now to the most significant 
items in this bill. 

URANIUM ENRICHMENT 

I am pleased to report that progress is 
planned in the coming fiscal year toward 
providing the necessary uranium enrich- 
ment capacity needed to meet the rap- 
idly growing civilian demand for nuclear 
fuel. The administration has released 
the impounded $16.1 million appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1971 to begin a Cas- 
cade improvement program—CIP. The 
CIP ultimately will modernize and ex- 
pand by more than 25 percent the capac- 
ity of our Nation’s only three uranium 
enrichment plants. 

Also very significant is the fact that 
the President asserted in his June 4 En- 
ergy Message to the Congress: 

The Government must carry out its re- 
sponsibility to ensure that our enrichment 
capacity expands at a rate consistent with 
expected demands. 


For several years the present and pre- 
vious administrations have moved far 
more slowly in implementing the CIP 
than, in the judgment of the Joint Com- 
mittee, the need for additional enrich- 
ment capacity demands. For 3 successive 
years the Atomic Energy Commission has 
recommended that substantial funds for 
CIP be requested in the Presidential 
budget. However, the fiscal 1971 budget 
request contained only $5 million for ar- 
chitect-engineering work and the fiscal 
a budget request contained no funds 
at all. 

Therefore, the Joint Committee has 
responded this year as it did last year 
when $16.1 million was added. This year 
the committee is recommending the ad- 
dition of $35 million in construction 
funds for the CIP in fiscal 1972 and it 
strongly urged that the Congress author- 
ize and appropriate this full amount. 

NUCLEAR REACTOR, HANFORD, WASH. 


H.R. 9388 contains funds to bring back 
on line this month the dual purpose nu- 
clear reactor at Hanford, Wash. The ad- 
ministration had decided in January to 
cut back on plutonium production by 
shutting down that reactor in the hope 
of saving budget dollars. Reconsideration 
of the plutonium production picture, the 
impact on the community of the pro- 
posed action, and the actual financial 
benefit to the Government from such 
action led to a reversal of that decision 
by the President. 

Under a new agreement to keep the 
facility operating for 3 years the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System will 
pay up to $20 million per year for the 
availability of nuclear reactor steam to 
produce electric power. 

WEAPONS 


This year, the Joint Committee ex- 
amined the AEC weapons program 
budget with particular care and in great 
detail. The committee concluded that 
the request for operating funds was in 
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consonance with the stated aims of as- 
suring that the Nation’s current and fu- 
ture security requirements are met. The 
full AEC request of $848.6 million is rec- 
ommended for authorization. 

Within this amount is $19.7 million 
for project Cannikin, an underground 
nuclear test to be conducted during fis- 
cal 1972 at Amchitka Island, Alaska. A 
total of over $165 million has been spent 
to date on the Amchitka Island program. 

An earlier 1 megaton nuclear under- 
ground test—Milrow—was conducted at 
Amchitka to determine the feasibility of 
conducting the Cannikin nuclear test, 
which will be less than 5 megatons. The 
AEC and the Department of Defense 
have indicated that this underground 
test is necessary for the defense and se- 
curity of the Nation. 

CIVILIAN NUCLEAR POWER 


During the past several years voltage 
reductions, scheduled interruptions of 
service to local areas, and unusual ar- 
rangements for wheeling electric power 
over extreme distances have made the 
general public increasingly aware of the 
seriousness of electric power shortages. 
Delays in getting new plants on the 
line—both fossil and nuclear fueled— 
have caused a narrowing of capacity re- 
serve margins in a number of regions 
throughout the country. Compounding 
this situation is the scramble by utilities 
to find and contract for the limited sup- 
plies of low-sulfur content coal and oil 
in order to meet newly imposed air 
quality standards. Meanwhile, supplies of 
natural gas, one of the cleanest energy 
sources, are being consumed at an ever 
increasing rate. Moreover, in recent 
years, for the first time in our history, 
consumption of natural gas has substan- 
tially exceeded additions to reserves. 

The Joint Committee endorses and 
fully supports the movement within this 
Nation to achieve an environment which 
is both esthetically pleasing and health- 
ful to the general populace. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the avail- 
ability of electricity is a vital factor in 
our everyday life. It affects our health 
and general welfare both directly and 
indirectly. New arrangements at both 
Federal and State level are being con- 
sidered to assure that full consideration 
is given to the potential environmental 
impact resulting from the siting and op- 
eration of electric powerplants. The 
committee is hopeful that procedures for 
considering and approving sites and op- 
erating characteristics of steam power- 
plants will be developed and utilized in 
a manner which will provide for full 
consideration of all significant environ- 
mental factors without undue delay in 
processing. 

FAST BREEDER REACTORS 


In his June 4, 1971, message to the 
Congress concerning the need for and 
the means of achieving an abundant 
supply of clean energy, President Nixon 
announced a national commitment to 
the successful demonstration of the 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor by 
1980. Additional to the AEC budget in 
furtherance of that message included $27 
million for base technology under the 
civilian power reactor program and 
LMFBR-related efforts in general reac- 
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tor technology and nuclear safety. An 
additional $50 million for direct assist- 
ance in the demonstration program also 
was requested. This brings the total 
amount of AEC support to $130 million 
for the LMFBR demonstration plant. 
The Joint Committee has recommended 
authorization of these funds. 

The Joint Committee believes that it 
would be appropriate for the administra- 
tion to carefully consider the advisability 
of building at least two breeder demon- 
stration plants. Additional demon- 
stration plants not only would provide 
a broader technological base for the 
emerging LMFBR industry, but also 
would add the element of true competi- 
tion to the development and contribute 
significantly to assuring timely achieve- 
ment of the goal the President has set. 

I want to call attention to two features 
of this program mentioned specifically in 
the committee’s report. The committee 
has recommended authorization of $1 
million less than the amount requested 
by the Commission for modifications to 
the Liquid Metal Engineering Center fa- 
cility and $1 million less than the 
amount requested for modifications to 
existing AEC reactors, critical assem- 
blies, and major test facilities for the 
reactor development program, The Joint 
Committee did not intend by that action 
to obstruct in any way the progress in 
the overall LMFBR program which is 
absolutely mandatory if the President’s 
announced goal for demonstration of the 
breeder is to be achieved. 

With respect to these two items, it is 
the intent of the committee that the 
Commission should proceed with modi- 
fications to the LMEC and other vital 
test facilities as soon as the scope and 
estimated costs of the necessary con- 
struction projects have been identified 
and the necessary funding authorized. 
Sufficient funds might not be available 
in fiscal 1972 to accomplish the neces- 
sary modifications and improvements at 
LMEC. The committee expects that any 
additional funds needed for LMEC, as 
well as reactor modifications, will be 
included in the AEC’s fiscal 1973 budget 
request. 

With respect to both of these line 
items, the committee encourages the 
Commission to use its existing authority 
to do advance architect-engineering 
work on projects which would qualify 
under line items of this nature in fiscal 
1973. 

Also in connection with the breeder 
reactor program, section 107 of H.R. 9388 
would authorize the Commission to enter 
into an arrangement, for a period not to 
exceed 7 years, for the continued opera- 
tion of Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant 
Unit 1 using fuel materials to be leased 
by the AEC with fuel use charges waived 
up to a total amount of $9.1 million 
subject to future adjustment for any 
AEC changes in fuel prices or use 
charges. The arrangement also is to pro- 
vide for research and development ac- 


tivities of programmatic interest to the 
AEC. 


DESALTING 
During its public hearings on the civ- 
ilian nuclear power program, the Joint 
Committee expressed special interest in 
Commission studies which have been 
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conducted under the budget categories 
of desalting program and other proc- 
esses and general research and de- 
velopment. The committee has recom- 
mended the addition of $1.5 million to 
the amount requested for civilian nu- 
clear power which is intended to restore 
to last year’s level of $4 million the 
funds for general research and develop- 
ment. The added funds would be avail- 
able for desalting studies. 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE REPOSITORY 


The bill reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee contains $3.5 million in construc- 
tion funds for site acquisition and design 
of the proposed radioactive waste reposi- 
tory to be located at Lyons, Kans. The 
administration had requested the full 
authorization of $25 million for the 
project. 

Questions and objections have been 
raised concerning the desirability of 
moving forward on the repository, par- 
ticularly before research has been com- 
pleted on such factors as three dimen- 
sional studies on heat transfer at a salt- 
shale interface, areal hydrology and 
geology, possible environmental damage, 
the transportation of the waste to the 
salt mine, and waste retrieval after 
burial. The Joint Committee believes 
that these areas can be explored while 
further steps are taken. 

The committee explored these issues 
in 2 days of public hearings. The AEC 
has indicated that many questions can- 
not be answered until small amounts of 
high-level radioactive waste, to be sup- 
plied from Government sources, are ac- 
tually deposited in the salt mine to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of using this fa- 
cility for its intended purpose. The Joint 
Committee agrees that such research 
should be done but also completely agrees 
that all reasonable questions raised must 
by answered from the standpoint of sat- 
isfying Kansas and Federal officials be- 
fore the Lyons facility is put into opera- 
tion as a Federal repository for indus- 
trial wastes. 

Sufficient operating funds of $1.85 mil- 
lion are being recommended for further 
research and development related to the 
Lyons project to obtain additional data 
deemed desirable before full project au- 
thorization. 

The Joint Committee is fully cognizant 
of the concern about this program ex- 
pressed by Members of the Kansas con- 
gressional delegation and the Governor 
of Kansas. The committee has recom- 
mended that the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality or the Environmental 
Protection Agency take the initiative to 
establish an advisory council to render 
advice to the executive and congressional 
branches of the Government. Such an 
advisory council should include repre- 
sentatives of those two agencies, the AEC, 
and the State of Kansas. 


SPACE NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


The Joint Committee has recom- 
mended that a total of $52 million in 
operating funds be authorized for AEC's 
research, development, engineering, and 
test efforts on space propulsion systems, 
an increase of $37 million over the 
amount included in the President’s fiscal 
year 1972 budget, but the same as re- 
quested by AEC in its budget submission 
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to the Office of Management and Budget. 
The primary effort within that program 
is the development of a nuclear engine 
for rocket vehicle application—the 
NERVA program. 

The Joint Committee has long sup- 
ported the efforts of the Commission and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—NASA—to develop a re- 
usable and refuelable space nuclear pro- 
pulsion system which would be uniquely 
qualified for a multitude of space mis- 
sions planned as part of the U.S. space 
program for the late 1970's and 1980’s. 
The reduction in effort proposed by the 
administration would decimate this pro- 
gram. 

It is necessary that the AEC funded 
portion of the NERVA nuclear subsystem 
be continued while NASA is proceeding 
toward construction of the first ground 
test reactor and engine. Moreover, it is 
imperative that the total NERVA pro- 
gram move along with harmony and syn- 
chronization among the many facets in- 
volved, since disproportionate levels of 
effort by either NASA or the AEC would 
cause unacceptable and expensive delays 
on the overall program. Therefore, the 
Joint Committee has recommended in- 
creases for the AEC program to bring it 
up to the level of the AEC’s request to 
OMB and comparable to the authoriza- 
tion of funding for NASA approved by 
both bodies. 

NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


The Joint Committee has recommend- 
ed authorization of $140 million—the 
amount requested by AEC—for the oper- 
ating costs of the naval propulsion pro- 
gram. These funds will enable the Com- 
mission to proceed with its advanced de- 
velopment program for naval propulsion 
reactors. The unprecedented challenge 
from Soviet nuclear submarines makes 
imperative the retention of the US. 
technological advantage in this field. In 
the past year the United States lost its 
lead in numbers of nuclear submarines. 
In addition the total submarine force 
level of the United States is only one- 
third the size of the total Soviet sub- 
marine fleet. 

Because of the Joint Committee’s deep 
concern over the impact on national 
security of recent decisions of the Defense 
Department concerning nuclear-powered 
warships, the committee has directed its 
Military Applications Subcommittee to 
investigate Defense Department and 
Navy plans for application of nuclear 
propulsion to surface warships and sub- 
marines. 

The Joint Committee expects that this 
investigation will assemble all the facts 
needed by the Congress to evaluate the 
appropriate level of continued develop- 
ment and application of nuclear propul- 
sion to surface warships and submarines. 

CONTROLLED THERMONUCLEAR RESEARCH 


H.R. 9388 contains nearly $30 million 
in authorization of operating costs for 
the controlled thermonuclear research 
program, the full amount requested by 
the AEC. 

This program holds great promise for 
the development of an unlimited and 
clean source of electric power. However, 
three benchmarks—-scientific, technical, 
and economic  feasibility—must be 
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achieved in order to bring this technology 
to commercial realization. The final 
benchmark possibly could be reached 
sometime between the years 1995 and 
2005 if all goes well. 

The Joint Committee has followed the 
CTR program closely since its inception 
in the early 1950’s. To date, the Congress 
has. authorized and appropriated more 
than $400 million for research in CTR. 
It will take more funds and more time 
to ascertain even fundamental feasibil- 
ity. This most likely will be accomplished, 
but our Nation can ill-afford to place 
total reliance on so great an uncertainty 
for a major portion of known power 
needs in the near future. 

EFFECT OF RADIATION EXPOSURES ON MAN 


The Joint Committee has recom- 
mended authorization of additional 
funds—$770,000—for the AEC’s biology 
and medicine program to assure that 
maximum scientific knowledge is gained 
from the examination of certain unfor- 
tunate humans exposed to high radiation 
doses during the first third of the 20th 
century through radium painting of 
watch dials and medical applications of 
radiation. 

This work is conducted at the Center 
for Human Radiobiology, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Illinois. Failure to take 
full advantage of the opportunity to 
derive this rare data would likely forever 
deny our having this information, be- 
cause our improved knowledge and safety 
precautions today render remote the pos- 
sibility of such exposures. 

The committee also has been following 


closely the study of mortality of atomic 
energy workers being conducted by the 
University of Pittsburgh under contract 
with the AEC. The population under 


study includes personnel who have 
worked and lived in the vicinity of nu- 
clear reactors from the early days of the 
atomic energy program. Only tentative 
conclusions can be drawn at this early 
stage of the project. The committee has 
been informed, however, that when com- 
pared against suitable controls, no health 
differences appear between the atomic 
energy workers examined thus far and 
the control groups. 

The Joint Committee is ever conscious 
of the need to obtain the best scientific 
data available on human exposure result- 
ing from the uptake of radionuclides and 
human exposure from radiation sources. 
This has been a matter of prime respon- 
sibility and of special interest by the 
committee for 25 years. 

CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Included in H.R. 9388 is ‘authoriza- 
tion of $153.3 million for capital equip- 
ment not related to construction. The 
committee has reiterated its urging of 
last year that the Commission continue 
to increase its standards for assuring 
maximum use of existing equipment and 
reducing procurement of new equipment 
to a minimum. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee made a general reduction of $7 
million. 

TITLE It 

Section 201 of the bill amends sections 
31 and 33 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 without adding any costs to the 
AEC program. The amendments broaden 
the authority of the AEC to conduct 
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environmental and energy-related re- 
search for others or under its own pro- 
grams in areas other than those related 
strictly to nuclear missions. The dual 
need for protecting the environment and 
supplying adequate sources of clean 
electric power, and research and develop- 
ment programs to meet that need, were 
stressed by the President in his energy 
message to the Congress. The amend- 
ments in section 201 would provide addi- 
tional authority for AEC to use the talent 
and resources of its national laboratories 
to facilitate research and development 
for clean energy from all energy sources. 
CONCLUSION 


The Joint Committee believes H.R. 
9388 provides the minimum authorization 
for the continuation of the major pro- 
grams and activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in an economic 
manner. The effect of all the careful ad- 
justments made by the committee in 
relation to the administration’s request 
to the Congress is that $44.8 million was 
added by the committee to the total 
amount for operating expenses, and $7.6 
million was subtracted by the committee 
from the total amount for plant and 
capital equipment. In total net effect, the 
committee added $37.2 million to the 
overall budget, or a net increase of 0.2 
percent over the amount authorized for 
fiscal 1971. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy unanimously urges the enact- 
ment of H.R. 9388 as reported by our 
committee. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the distin- 
guished vice chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on his excel- 
lent summary of the principal features 
of H.R. 9388, and I am pleased to rise 
with him to urge passage of this bill. 

The report on this bill is complete and 
it shows that every effort has been made 
by the Joint Committee to obtain the 
maximum value for each dollar included 
in this bill. Thus, despite the Joint Com- 
mittee’s addition of $37 million to the 
operating costs of space nuclear propul- 
sion program, and its addition of $35 mil- 
lion for the necessary improvements to 
our gaseous diffusion plants, the total 
amount recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee is only 0.2 percent higher than 
the amount authorized by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1971. In reality, consider- 
ing the effect of inflation, the total 
amount to be authorized by H.R. 9388 is 
more than 5 percent less in purchasing 
power than was authorized for fiscal 
year 1971. 

While our able vice chairman has men- 
tioned the major features of the bill, 
there are a few programs that I should 
like to touch upon briefly. The first is the 
AEC's source materials program. Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, marked the end of the AEC 
procurement of uranium concentrate and 
the financial support which that pro- 
curement provided to the uranium in- 
dustry. That program was exceptionally 
successful in bringing the United States 
from a position of total dependence on 
foreign uranium sources of supply in 
1942 to our present status of world lead- 
ership in uranium production. The do- 
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mestic uranium mining industry is a 
vigorous, up-to-date industry with every 
indication of being fully capable of re- 
sponding to the anticipated future de- 
mands. This represents yet another 
phase of our Nation’s nuclear program 
which has become completely self-suf- 
ficient. 

Another program which I feel war- 
rants special comment is the plowshare 
program—the peaceful uses of nuclear 
explosives. The Joint Committee has 
recommended an increase of $3.1 mil- 
lion in operating funds for this program. 
This additional amount consists of $2.6 
million to embark on a 5-year program 
to provide nuclear stimulated natural 
gas in consumer pipelines and $0.5 mil- 
lion to initiate efforts to resolve the ma- 
jor technical questions relative to nu- 
clear stimulation of geothermal heat 
sources, A feasibility study on nuclear- 
geothermal potential has been conducted 
jointly by industry and the Government, 
and these funds will be used to address 
some of the technical issues generated 
through that study. These two energy 
sources—natural gas and geothermal 
heat—can be of significant aid in solving 
our energy needs in an environmentally 
acceptable manner. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, I want to 
commend President Nixon for the com- 
mitment he made in his June 4 energy 
message to the Congress to begin work 
on modernization and expansion of our 
uranium enrichment capacity at a rate 
consistent with expected demands. We 
now know that, within just a few short 
years, the capacity of our uranium en- 
richment plants will not be sufficient to 
meet the demand for nuclear fuel. Quite 
naturally, the President’s budget plan- 
ners seek to postpone the investment of 
funds in this needed capacity expansion 
as long as possible. Unfortunately, by 
doing so, they are forcing all of us to take 
an increasing risk of a nuclear fuel short- 
age near the end of this decade. The 
Joint Committee’s recommendation of 
$35 million for the Cascade improvement 
program will enable the AEC to move 
forward in expanding this Nation’s 
uranium enrichment capacity at a rate 
which the committee deems absolutely 
essential. 

There are, of course, many other 
aspects of this total program too nu- 
merous to comment upon in detail. I 
shall attempt to answer any questions 
my colleagues may wish to ask about the 
bill or the accompanying report. 

As noted by the gentleman from 
Ilinois, Vice Chairman Price, this bill 
represents the results of thorough in- 
quiry and careful consideration by the 
members of the Joint Committee and the 
report before you was filed without dis- 
sent. The bill has the committee’s unan- 
imous support and I commend it to you 
for your favorable consideration, 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I support the 
purposes and aims of H.R. 9388. 

I wish to commend the vice chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and also the ranking minority member 
of the committee on the House side for 
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the work they have done on this legisla- 
tion. 

The funds to be authorized by H.R. 
9388 include an additional $2.2 million 
for the new plutonium recovery facility 
at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Rocky Flats weapons production plant 
near Golden, Colo. That amount is $12.8 
million less than the $15 million re- 
quested by the AEC as part of its line 
item construction project 71-9, the so- 
called fire, safety, and adequacy of oper- 
ating conditions projects, various loca- 
tions. 

For fiscal year 1971, the Congress au- 
thorized and appropriated $9.9 million 
to begin the preliminary work on the new 
plutonium recovery facility and to permit 
renovation of the existing recovery fa- 
cility. The total cost of this project, in- 
cluding renovation of the existing facil- 
ity, could range as high as $63 million. 
The Joint Committee fully supports the 
prompt completion of the new plutonium 
recovery facility. The committee was ad- 
vised, however, that certain preliminary 
design work for this facility is several 
months behind schedule and that title I 
design will not be completed until May 
or June 1972. 

The total cost of title I and title II de- 
sign and renovation of the existing plu- 
tonium recovery facility is estimated by 
the AEC at $12.1 million, which will be 
provided by the $2.2 million recom- 
mended for authorization for fiscal 1972 
plus the $9.9 million authorized and ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1971. The additional 
$12.8 million included in the AEC’s fiscal 
1972 request, but not recommended for 
authorization, would have provided part 
of the funds to construct the new facility. 
In view of the delay in the design of the 
project, the Joint Committee deleted the 
$12.8 million from the bill. The deletion 
represents merely a deferral of the fund- 
ing until fiscal year 1973 and the Joint 
Committee in its report has urged the 
AEC to request the full amount needed 
for construction of the plutonium recov- 
ery facility in its fiscal 1973 budget sub- 
mission. 

BACKGROUND 

In May 1969 a fire caused extensive 
damage at the Rocky Flats nuclear weap- 
ons plant. Thereafter, the AEC made a 
thorough fire and safety review of all its 
facilities to be certain that the latest in 
improved materials and procedures were 
being fully implemented. An extensive 
review was conducted by the AEC staff 
and its contractor personnel, and by two 
well-qualified insurance consultants— 
the Factory Insurance Association and 
the Factory Mutual Research Corp. 

After making provision to utilize avail- 
able resources, such as general plant 
project funds, the Commission identified 
a number of high-priority construction 
projects to be undertaken which required 
additional authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds. These are the facilities to 
be funded under project 71-9. One of 
these is the new plutonium recovery fa- 
cility at Rocky Flats. 

Let me say at this point that the Joint 
Committee obtained assurance from the 
AEC in December 1970, when the supple- 
mental authorization to begin these proj- 
ects was reported, that no existing AEC 
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plant—including the Rocky Flats plant— 
is operating in an unsafe manner. On the 
contrary, the objective of these improve- 
ments is to provide maximum assurance 
that a major accident, such as the Rocky 
Flats fire of May 1969, will not occur. 

In the case of the existing plutonium 
recovery facility, the AEC had developed 
a number of alternatives for its replace- 
ment, including construction of a new 
facility in various configurations above 
and/or below ground, or complete ren- 
ovation of the existing facility. Also, 
the AEC proposed certain improvements 
in the recovery building currently in use. 
Implementation of these improvements 
is now underway. 

The first step toward construction of 
the new plutonium recovery facility was 
a study of the various alternatives under 
consideration. The AEC advised the Joint 
Committee in December 1970, that about 
6 months would be needed to complete 
preliminary design work on the projects 
to be funded under 71-9, including the 
plutonium recovery facility. However, it 
was not until the first of May 1971, that 
an architect-engineering firm for the 
plutonium recovery facility was selected 
to perform the study of the various alter- 
natives and a letter contract was signed 
between it and the AEC. 

The preliminary study of alternatives 
is now scheduled to be completed in Sep- 
tember or October of this year. Upon 
completion, the AEC will furnish to the 
Joint Committee and the appropriations 
committees of the House and Senate the 
results of the preliminary study in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee expressed in 
its report on the 1971 supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Upon selection of an agreed-upon al- 
ternative for construction of the new 
facility, title I design work will be initi- 
ated. The title I design is expected to be 
completed about May or June 1972, after 
which the detailed—title II—design wili 
be undertaken. A contract for full con- 
struction conceivably could be awarded 
at about the time title I design work is 
completed but that contract more likely 
will be awarded and construction under- 
taken when title II design work is well 
underway or nearing completion. In the 
meantime, the AEC may need to contract 
for some long-lead time equipment or 
initiate construction such as excavation 
and placement of foundations for the 
new recovery facility. The Joint Commit- 
tee has been advised that AEC has the 
flexibility to use any of the total of $45.7 
million in funds for project 71-9 recom- 
mended for authorization and appropri- 
ation through fiscal 1972 which is not 
otherwise obligated to accomplish these 
objectives if warranted. 

In conclusion, the deletion of the $12.8 
million requested by the AEC for partial 
funding of construction of the new 
plutonium recovery facility will not in- 
terfere with the prompt completion of 
that facility. Also, it will give the Joint 
Committee the opportunity to recom- 
mend authorization of the entire project 
with the knowledge of the information 
to be developed in the coming months 
and after selection of the construction 
alternative which best suits the future 
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needs of the Commission’s weapons pro- 
duction complex. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have often had occasion in con- 
nection with our consideration of the 
annual authorization bill for the Atomic 
Energy Commission to make the obser- 
vation that I think this committee is 
singularly blessed in having Members 
like the two men from California, my 
colleague on this side of the aisle, Mr. 
Hosmer, and our absent chairman, CHET 
Ho.irieLp of California, as well as the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) 
and others who have for as long as a 
quarter of a century in some cases been 
dealing with some of the rather abstruse, 
difficult, and complex problems which 
are involved in the work of this 
committee. 

This afternoon I certainly want to pay 
tribute to them again for their diligent 
efforts and the expertise which they have 
contributed to the work of the committee 
on this authorization bill. It makes the 
job of some of us who are a little more 
junior in our service on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy less onerous 
than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in en- 
thusiastic support of this legislation. 

I realize that in the hour to come 
when the bill is read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule, objections may 
be raised to certain authorizations or 
portions of this bill. I can only suggest to 
the Members of the House and the mem- 
bers of the committee that they should 
bear in mind these matters have had a 
very searching analysis and thorough 
scrutiny by the full Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Many hours of hearings 
have been held. All of those with con- 
trary points of view I think would agree 
that they have been given every cour- 
tesy and opportuinty to state and present 
their points of view and that the de- 
liberations and the decisions made by 
the committee have been made carefully 
and in the light of all the arguments 
that have been offered for the record. 

Let me also say that I am particularly 
proud of this bill today because of the 
impetus it is going to give to the breeder 
reactor program. I spoke very briefly of 
that when I addressed the House prior 
to the adoption of the rule. 

Without being unduly repetitious and 
taking a great deal of time, let me again 
refer to the message of the President on 
the 4th of June which did lay the 
foundations, I believe, for the kind of 
concerted national effort that we are 
now making through a process of re- 
search and development which will ul- 
timately conclude and culminate with 
the construction of a commercially 
feasible breeder reactor and the kind of 
a program that will solve the kind of en- 
ergy crisis which threatens to overwhelm 
us. It will enable us to meet our en- 
ergy needs in a way which is compati- 
ble with our best interests and compati- 
ble with the war that we are waging at 
home against the enemies of pollution 
both of our air and water. 

Mr. Chairman, let me also emphasize, 
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however, with all due deference to the 
executive branch, that this is not a new 
program insofar as this committee is 
concerned. It is one to which we have 
given attention for a number of years. 

The fundamental research and devel- 
opment has gone forward in years past 
that will make the added funding and 
the support that we now get from the 
executive branch more meaningful be- 
cause the preparatory work has been 
done. I think with this additional sup- 
port, however, we can hopefully look 
forward to the successful conclusion of 
this program within the time frame sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does provide 
for an increase in the amount of fund- 
ing that has already been authorized for 
a cooperative industry fast breeder dem- 
onstration project. We want, we need, 
and we expect to have the cooperation 
of private industry in developing this 
particular source of energy. 

Last year our committee recom- 
mended and the Congress authorized $50 
million in direct cost as the Govern- 
ment’s share in this cooperative venture 
between industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As a consequence of the Pres- 
ident’s message of last June, a request 
has been received to increase that 
amount to $100 million—to double it— 
and that is provided for in the bill that 
is now before us. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let 
me urge the House to give its support 
this afternoon to this particular pro- 
gram and this particular cooperative 
venture in the development of the breed- 
er reactor. 

Let me also urge you, as we consider 
under the 5-minute rule the amend- 
ments that may be offered to this bill, 
that the members of the committee will 
find themselves in unanimous opposition 
for the reasons that these matters have 
been thoroughly and carefully studied. 
On the basis of the record of the hear- 
ings and the report, I think you will 
agree that we have brought you a good 
and acceptable piece of legislation for 
which you can vote with pride. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Youne). 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, par- 
ticularly with reference to what he said 
about the unique and distinguished lead- 
ership on which we pride ourselves on the 
Joint Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as a junior member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and as the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois pointed out, it certainly makes 
it so much less burdensome when we 
have such competent leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, controlled thermonu- 
clear research—CTR—is directed toward 
the creation of a major new source of 
energy using the process of the stars and 
our sun—the fusion of elements. Fusion 
fuel should be relatively inexpensive and 
of limitless supply since it could consist 
of heavy hydrogen from the sea. The 
fusion power sources—the reactors—will 
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be inherently safe. There should be mini- 
mal interaction with the environment, 
because of high thermal efficiency and 
less waste heat per megawatt of power 
generated. It might be possible and prac- 
tical to build energy sources that directly 
convert thermonuclear plasma to elec- 
tricity without going to steam first. 
SUPPORT BY CONGRESS 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy and the Congress have supported this 
program since the mid-1950’s and have 
appropriated over $400 million through 
fiscal year 1971. The fiscal year 1972 rec- 
ommendation is for $29.8 million. 

FUSION RESEARCH FINANCING FACTS 


In its fiscal year 1972 estimate of what 
could be profitably spent, the CTR branch 
of AEC’s Research Division requested 
$34.3 million. This request was reduced 
by AEC to $29.8 million, which OMB ap- 
proved for the budget. It is clear that the 
executive branch recognizes the value of 
CTR research 

It should be abundantly clear that 
doubling or tripling the CTR budget 
would be the height of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility when those in charge of the pro- 
gram only requested 15 percent more 
than they received. Furthermore, CTR 
was the only program in the AEC’s phys- 
ical research category which received a 
substantial increase over fiscal year 1971, 
$1.8 million. Five other programs were 
reduced substantially and one was in- 
creased $60,000. 


FUSION RESEARCH STATUS 


Fusion research is at a critical point. 
For the past 25 years, research has been 
directed toward experiments to produce, 
to heat, and to study thermonuclear 
plasmas. Many approaches and devices 
have been under study. Among these are 
magnetic mirror systems, steady state to- 
roidal systems, pulsed high-beta pinch 
systems, and laser initiated systems. 

All the approaches have one factor in 
common—to initiate a true thermonu- 
clear reaction by fusing the hydrogen 
atoms in the plasma. This means temper- 
atures of between 50 and 100 million de- 
grees and a plasma density that ap- 
proaches currents of millions of amperes. 
Once the plasma is generated, it must be 
confined for a significant fraction of a 
second. 

SCIENTIFIC FEASIBILITY 

Fusion research is close to achieving 
the three above-mentioned requirements 
simultaneously. Each of the three—tem- 
perature, density, containment—has 
been obtained separately and some in 
pairs. It is expected that when several 
new devices are completed, the milestone 
called scientific feasibility will be 
reached. This should be by about 1975, or 


earlier. 
TECHNICAL FEASIBILITY 


At that time, and only at that time, 
can CTR research be directed toward 
what then appears to be the most prom- 
ising route. At that time plans will be 
developed to build two or perhaps three 
different reactors to demonstrate the at- 
tainment of technical feasibility. Tech- 
nica] feasibility will be demonstrated by 
a net output of energy. Another major 
factor which needs to be learned will be 
an indication of “start-up” energy. Any 
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reactor system that requires thousands 
of megawatts to go into operation could 
prove impractical. Materials testing for 
specific systems could also be accom- 
plished in these demonstration reactors. 

The top researchers in the CTR field 
give a best estimate of about 1985 for 
technical feasibility to be demonstrated. 

ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 


Economic feasibility must follow tech- 
nical feasibility like day follows night. 
A fusion system that cannot compete 
economically will not be built. It will 
take about two demonstration reactors, 
considerably more sophisticated than 
those built to demonstrate technical fea- 
sibility to ascertain the economics of fu- 
sion. We can expect such a demonstra- 
tion in the period from 1995 to 2005. 

MISPLACED RELIANCE ON FUSION 


To summarize, those who cry “fusion 
now,” are either unaware of the facts 
concerning CTR or for some inexplicable 
reason are deliberately misleading the 
public. 

If the liquid metal fast breeder reactor 
is not ready for commercial operation by 
1980, from what other source will the 
United States derive the electrical energy 
necessary to meet requirements consery- 
atively estimated to be at least twice the 
demand today? 

Those who are opposing all present 
generation nuclear reactors today, under 
the guise of protecting the environment, 
probably can be expected to be heard 
from again when fusion approaches 
reality. What then? 

Without responsible consideration of 
the available alternatives, a misguided 
vote on this crucial energy question could 
doom our Nation; without adequate 
power we shall have no economic vitality, 
no jobs, no recognizable standard of liy- 
ing and no improvement in our environ- 
mental quality. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise today in support of H.R. 9388, and 
in particular the proposed authorization 
of $120 million for the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor—MLFBR—program. 

I have a particular interest in this 
program because of a study presently 
being carried out by Texas A. & M. Uni- 
versity. The acronym for this program is 
Nuplex. Nuplex is defined as a very large 
complex consisting of a nuclear power 
reactor, electric production, water de- 
salination, chemical processing and pro- 
duction, agriculture, and associated ac- 
tivities—a new and much larger dimen- 
sion in totally interrelated enterprises 
based on low-cost, abundant electricity 
and water. 

The purpose of the Nuplex study is to 
explore the potentialities for the State 
of Texas of new and very large concen- 
trated sources of electric power, desalted 
sea water, and the many chemicals which 
can be produced in associated operations. 

The unprecedented size of such energy 
centers together with a vastly upgraded 
technology in desalting and in nuclear 
energy generation allows one to project 
lower costs and unusual methods for 
using the plant output. Some of these 
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are closely related to possible solutions 
for the great problems of our time: ef- 
ficient food production and distribution, 
wise utilization of the environment, and 
more social and economic opportunity 
for large groups of people. 

The university is challenged by the 
many questions raised by such a concept 
and the opportunity of service through 
research and education in the several 
areas in which the institution has a 
proven capability. 

Phase I of the Nuplex study seeks to 
identify those areas in which additional 
research is needed to provide basic de- 
sign criteria for the Nuplex. The work 
of phase I has been divided into eight 
technical areas: 

First. Nuclear energy. 

Second. Electric power production. 

Third. Desalination and chemical engi- 
neering. 

Fourth. Crop production and crop 
ecology. 

Fifth. Water resources. 

Sixth. Byproducts and ecology. 

Seventh. Socioeconomic considerations. 

Eighth. Systems management and 
engineering. 

I. NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Unique among energy resources are 
uranium and thorium which have only 
one major use: the production of energy. 
All other energy resources have other 
value as raw materials for manufactured 
products. The Nuplex concept is a nat- 
ural result of the growth and evolution, 
over the past 20 years, of nuclear energy 
as a prime energy source. As a conse- 
quence, many of the problems that are 
basic to the Nuplex have been, or will 
eventually be, solved in order to satisfy 
future electrical energy requirements. 
There is every reason to believe that to- 
day’s nuclear reactors can be scaled up 
to Nuplex size with decreased unit energy 
cost. The nuclear reactor design and type 
selected for a Nuplex will depend on the 
temperature required in the Nuplex elec- 
trically, water desalting and chemical 
production systems. 

The potential reduction in unit energy 
cost possible with the scale-up of current 
nuclear reactor plants concepts makes 
it desirable to consider nuclear energy as 
the prime energy source in the Nuplex. 
Present estimates indicate that near- 
term nuclear reactor powerplant outputs 
may be increased considerably by simply 
increasing present reactor sizes. A con- 
siderable development effort in the 
United States and abroad is already un- 
derway toward achieving lower electric- 
ity costs via “scale-up” of near-term 
reactors and the long-term development 
of new reactor concepts for single pur- 
pose electric utility plants. It should be 
noted that the design problems are rela- 
tively insensitive to the ultimate use of 
the generated power or steam, except as 
to the temperature of the delivered 
steam. 

In considering a dual purpose reactor 
for a Nuplex, the choice of the reactor 
type, near term or far term, will largely 
depend on. the desired ratio between elec- 
tricity and water. That is, the potential 
for higher temperatures in develop- 
mental reactors might not have as large 
an economical advantage as a reactor 
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with a long-lived nuclear fuel operating 
at a lower temperature, if the electricity 
to water ratio is low. 

This generalization must be tempered 
with two basic considerations: First, far- 
term technology reactors offer more po- 
tential for operating at high steam plant 
temperatures with attendant electric 
generation efficiency improvements, and 
undoubtedly, this will be the direction of 
the main thrust of the nuclear industry; 
second, far-term technology reactors may 
offer inherent cost advantages over the 
present near-term reactors. 

Finally, current feasibility studies of 
nuclear powered plants, considering both 
single and dual purpose desalination, lead 
to the conclusion that the nuclear reac- 
tor, far term or near term, should be 
of the indirect cycle type with a heat 
exchanger or steam boiler between the 
nuclear reactor and the electric evapo- 
rator complex. This is extremely impor- 
tant from an operational point of view, 
since the steam generator acts as a buffer 
between the reactor and the generator 
or desalting plant. Relatively simple con- 
trol systems, already developed, will be 
satisfactory. 

If. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


The scale-up of present day reactors 
and the development of advanced con- 
cepts for power generation and the pre- 
dicted low energy costs would make a 
Nuplex type project profitable. However, 
equally important is the plant factor of 
the Nuplex loads. The highest possible 
plant factor—0.90 or better—can only be 
achieved through careful planning of the 
Nuplex industrial mix, the irrigation pro- 
cedures, and the appropriate assurances 
of the continuity of supply of power, wa- 
ter, and steam. Reliability analysis of 
alternative system arrangements is of 
the utmost importance. 

The feasibility of operation of dual 
purpose plants to accommodate varia- 
tions in demand is another area where 
investigations will be of value. 

The growing demand for electric 
power and the addition of new gen- 
erating capacity to meet the increase is 
a continuous process. Electric power de- 
mand has been increasing at the rate of 
about 8 percent per year, a doubling 
every 10 years. 

Generating unit sizes have also con- 
tinuously increased over the years. A 
200-megawatt electrical generator was 
the average size in 1963, while 1,300- 
megawatt electrical units are now un- 
der construction at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Cumberland plant. 

Typical of the increasing trend of re- 
placing the conventional steam genera- 
tors by nuclear steam supply systems, the 
Cumberland plant uses two boiling water 
reactors as its heat source. This trend 
has been enhanced by the increase in 
fossil fuel costs and a decrease in the 
unit capital costs of nuclear plants, as 
well as by the relative abundance of nu- 
clear fuels as compared with fossil fuel 
reserves. Further, fossil fuels have. al- 
ternate uses as chemical bases while nu- 
clear fuels do not. In 1967, nuclear power 
accounted for nearly half of the total 
capacity on order in the United States. 
Present day reactor technology is based 
on light water types producing saturated 
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steam at about 500 to 550 degrees Fahren- 
heit—as described in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

SEA WATER DESALINATION PLANTS 


Desalting sea water to provide new 
freshwater resources for the arid regions 
of the world has been receiving a great 
deal of interest since the beginning of 
this decade. 

Among the processes investigated, 
evaporation has been found to be the 
most practical. Multistage flash evapo- 
ration plants have been designed to use 
low-grade steam at about 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the limitation on temper- 
ature being imposed by the necessity 
of scale and corrosion prevention. 

More recently, multieffect—multistage 
flash evaporation and combination ver- 
tical-tube—multistage flash evaporation 
designs seem to be promising as a means 
for large-scale sea-water desalting. This 
technology is described in greater de- 
tail in chapter III. 

DUAL-PURPOSE POWER/WATER PLANTS 


Comparing the steam conditions re- 
quired for power production and for sea- 
water desalting, it seems that a power- 
plant receiving steam at 500-550 degrees 
Fahrenheit and exhausting it at 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit to a sea water evapo- 
rator would combine the production of 
both commodities in one plant. Such a 
dual-purpose plant has definite economic 
advantages over separate power and wa- 
ter plants of the same production ca- 
pacities, 

NUPLEX TYPE POWER/WATER PLANT 


Economic advantages could be ob- 
tained from establishing a Nuplex as a 
regional development project. The pow- 
er, water, and steam requirements of the 
Nuplex can only be determined after the 
sizes and types of industries have been 
selected, but it is clear that the electri- 
cal requirements will probably be larger 
than 2,000 megawatts electrical. 

PLANT CYCLE 


The Nuplex’s power and water require- 
ments would then. determine whether 
or not the electrical power could be pro- 
duced by a back-pressure turbine ex- 
hausting low-pressure steam to the de- 
salting plant for the production of fresh 
water. If additional power is required 
without a corresponding increase in wa- 
ter output, a condensing turbine could 
be used to generate the additional power. 
If, however, it is desired to produce addi- 
tional fresh water while maintaining the 
constant electric power output, a high- 
pressure steam bypass to the desalting 
plant could be utilized to produce the 
additional fresh water. 


Il. DESALINATION AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


The Nuplex concept is based on the 
premise that considerable economy can 
be realized by the wedding of four usually 
independent functions, nuclear electric 
power, agriculture, sea water desalina- 
tion and industry. 

In spite of over 15 years of rather ex- 
tensive research, there is still no method 
that competes seriously with the various 
forms of evaporation for sea water de- 
salination on a. large scale, Freezing 
processes cannot be scaled-readily to 
large sizes. Reverse osmosis cannot now 
produce potable water from sea water in 
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a single stage, and even if it could, it 
does not benefit greatly in cost per unit 
of size by scale up to very large capacities. 

Evaporation equipment, consisting al- 
most entirely of vessels and heat trans- 
fer equipment, can be scaled to large 
size with considerable confidence and 
with great reduction in investment per 
unit of production. 

The operating cost of a large evapora- 
tion plant consists principally of heat 
and capital costs. Considerable question 
surrounds the figures of 20 to 30 cents per 
thousand gallons often quoted for very 
large plants. These costs depend greatly 
on what price one places on the heat 
taken from the powerplant. In general, 
the higher the temperature of steam fed 
to the desalination plant the greater its 
value. Capital costs are also open to 
question in that very optimistic values 
for the cost of money have been as- 
sumed. Even so, for desalted water to be- 
come extremely attractive for agricul- 
tural use, its cost must be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

The largest single capital cost is in 
heat transfer surface, and the main op- 
portunity for reducing this investment is 
by finding cheaper heat transfer mate- 
rials or in finding a more rapid way to 
transfer heat. Limiting factors in all 
such considerations are the corrosive 
nature of sea water and its tendency to 
deposit scale on heat transfer surfaces. 

One very promising approach, that has 
not been extensively developed, is the 
use of direct contact heat transfer. Sev- 
eral variations have been proposed and 
others are possible, but all employ an 
immiscible liquid, such as a hydrocarbon, 
to transfer heat. The advantages are ob- 
vious. With no metallic heat transfer, 
surface scale and corrosion are virtually 
eliminated. The equipment, then, con- 
sists almost entirely of vessels. Further- 
more, heat transfer rates are greatly in- 
creased. The principal limitation seems to 
be that no one knows how to design such 
equipment on a large scale. 

In considering nuclear desalination 
systems of this size, one cannot ignore 
the interactions with the environment. 
Careful study must be made of concen- 
trated brine disposal and heat dissipa- 
tion. Is is more economical to produce a 
Slightly concentrated brine and dilute 
this with even larger volumes of sea wa- 
ter prior to disposal, or is it more eco- 
nomical to produce a much smaller vol- 
ume of highly concentrated brine which, 
incidentally, could serve as feed to certain 
processes in the industria] complex? 

No plants built thus far have greatly 
concentrated the feed water, though it 
may turn out this is the optimum way 
to operate. It is interesting that varia- 
tions in the direct contact systems men- 
tioned above could easily produce satu- 
rated brine. 

Heat dissipation might not be a prob- 
lem in the winter, but in the summer 
some problem would almost certainly ex- 
ist. A possible solution would be to form 
a checkerboard pattern of cooling ponds 
and agricultural areas. This would have 
the effect of favorably modifying the 
temperature in both winter and summer. 
These ponds must be sealed to prevent 
saline contamination of the agricultural 
areas. Serious consideration must also be 
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given to water intakes to prevent undue 

disturbance of the inlet areas and also to 

prevent contamination of the feed water. 
IV. CROP PRODUCTION AND CROP ECOLOGY 


Inexpensive, abundant energy is the 
foundation of efficient food production in 
agriculture. The Nuplex concept suggests 
how energy can be produced and used 
to achieve such a goal. But, agricultural 
research has not concentrated on the 
technical and scientific questions that 
come up in connection with highly or- 
ganized, energy-rich, futuristic methods 
for growing food plants. How to use the 
desalinized water in the most efficient 
way, how to create an ideal environment 
for plants, and how to utilize byproducts 
and waste heat in crop production are 
relevant sample questions which are con- 
sidered in detail as research challenges. 
Also, we find that food production re- 
search in general can be modernized to 
match the level of technology represent- 
ed by the energy production in a Nuplex. 

The Nuplex concept and its study open 
up a new world of ideas and possibilities 
that must be explored quantitatively, by 
prediction and modeling, preferably by 
computer methods. For many students, 
particularly in agriculture and in ap- 
plied biology, this is still a novelty. By 
participating in the Nuplex research, 
students will learn about computer simu- 
lation of cropping systems. This would- 
be a much needed step forward in the 
opportunities the university now affords 
in the area of crop ecology and produc- 
tion. 

The size and complexity of the pro- 
posed Nuplex agricultural system require 
not only simulation on paper but also 
realistic tests of the model results. These 
tests are best done in an artificial but 
controlled environment with stands of 
real plants. Conventional growth cham- 
bers, greenhouses, and field plots cannot 
fill this need. Agricultural production re- 
search at the university would acquire a 
new dimension if an environmental fa- 
cility, comparable in sophistication to 
those used in engineering research, were 
to be built as part of the Nuplex research 
effort. 

The Nuplex idea, with its very high 
capital and technology input, forces us 
to conceive and specify the optimum en- 
vironment for plant growth and food 
production, in contrast to the adaptive 
approach that now characterizes much 
research in agronomy. It also stimulates 
the conception of unconventional meth- 
ods of environment control. 

SPECIFIC RESEARCH TOPICS 


Controlled delivery of water or nutri- 
ent solutions to plants without waste. 

It is an error to accept statements that 
water derived from desalination is just 
another source of irrigation water. Salt- 
free water, free of particulate matter and 
other trash, could be used in water deliv- 
ery systems that are much more efficient 
than those generally used in conven- 
tional irrigation. 

There are two attractive possibilities. 
The first is trickle irrigation, in which 
a small-bore perforated pipe is laid in a 
furrow to deliver water uniformly and 
frequently, perhaps even continuously. 
The delivery can be regulated to match 
plant requirements almost exactly, thus 
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eliminating waste by seepage and main- 
taining an optimum condition for the 
growth of plants. The distilled water re- 
mains in closed conduits until it reaches 
the roots and it can be fortified with 
nutrients if required. A great advantage 
of a trickle system is that it could also 
be used to enrich the atmosphere around 
the leaves with carbon dioxide. Trickle 
irrigation is novel, but data from Israel 
reported in 1969 show a doubling of crop 
yields with less water use than usual. 

Trickle irrigation still results in some 
waste of water by surface evaporation. 
This loss can be avoided by subirrigation, 
in which a perforated or porous tube is 
buried and water delivered under pres- 
sure. Salt accumulation above the tube 
and clogging have made this method im- 
practical up to now. Studies in the Lub- 
bock, Tex., area showed that water re- 
quirements could be reduced by 40 per- 
cent, when subirrigation was used in 
cotton production. Also, more recent 
work there demonstrates that there are 
ways to avoid clogging. A large and con- 
stant supply of desalted water gives a 
new look to this old problem. 

In both cases we need to study the 
problem in depth to provide design 
criteria for the dimensions of the tubing 
and its grid and for the optimization of 
the water conditions in the root zone. 
These findings should then be verified 
in experiments with plants to document 
both plant response and water use, so 
that we can determine how much poten- 
tial increase in plant production can be 
obtained from a given supply of pure 
water. 

Humidification of the above-ground 
environment plants. 

Engineers and plant scientists have 
known for some time that watering the 
roots of plants does not necessarily in- 
sure the most favorable environment for 
the rest of the plant. In sunny, warm 
weather the volume of water evaporated 
by a crop is so great that a partial dry- 
ing of the plant occurs, so that growth 
is slowed down during the better part of 
the day. 

In conventional, irrigated agriculture 
this is accepted as a fact of life. With the 
availability of piped pure water we can 
look into alternatives such as dispersing 
water in the leaf canopy in the form of 
mist, fog or foam. This must be done 
without cutting off the essential flow of 
light to the leaves. Little is known about 
the possibilities of misting, fogging or 
foaming, but at least one report shows a 
120-percent increase in tomato yield. 

V. WATER RESOURCES 


The economic and population growth 
of Texas depends to a large extent on the 
use of natural resources, especially water. 
Evidence clearly establishes that the use 
of fresh water supplies is proceeding at 
a greater rate than they are being re- 
placed by natural processes. The concept 
of the Nuplex offers the interesting pos- 
sibility of considering saline water 
sources as potentially large, new and 
unrestricted fresh water resources. 

A Nuplex which produces distilled 
water may be a realistic alternative for 
conventional water supplies, particularly 
for water resources developed by im- 
portation. Water developed by the 
Nuplex could be considered new water 
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and would not have the historical and 
legal claims associated with present 
water resources. In some respects, the 
Nuplex water may be more desirable, 
and, therefore, more valuable than water 
of natural origin. 

The study of the Nuplex concept, and 
the choices it offers, provide faculty and 
students with a real opportunity te ex- 
plore how important natural resources, 
such as water, can be used, altered or 
managed to the maximum benefit of 
mankind. 


SPECIFIC RESEARCH TOPICS 


Four research areas in water resources 
development have been identified as fol- 
lows: 

An economic comparison of the Nuplex 
water production with other water 
sources should be made. For example, in 
water development plans for south and 
west Texas, diversions from east Texas or 
from the lower Mississippi were sug- 
gested. These sources and proposals for 
water development should be compared 
to the Nuplex and the desalted water it 
produces. In this research the goals would 
be to: First, identify water developments 
and water qualities which would provide, 
in south Texas the amounts of water 
equivalent to those producible in a Nu- 
plex; second, measure the cost of develop- 
ing these alternative water supplies and 
compare them with costs of producing 
water in the Nuplex, and third, determine 
the values-in-use of the water supplies 
for all possible Nuplex and off-site pur- 
poses, agricultural, municipal, and indus- 
trial. 

The construction and testing of models 
and systems for handling the large 
volume of water that the Nuplex produces 
is an additional significant research op- 
portunity. 

Water problems stem from the fact 
that water is usually not available at the 
time or in the quantity or quality de- 
manded. Water resource planning has as 
its aim the resolution of conflicts with 
regard to the quantitative and qualitative 
availability of water, which usually in- 
cludes the specification of required struc- 
tures and necessary operating rules. The 
water planning aspects of the Nuplex 
would, thus, be a research effort in itself. 
In this aspect of the research, system 
models would be developed which would 
permit the analyst to consider the alter- 
native uses of the various center compo- 
nents and to identify those components 
which contribute most significantly to the 
total costs and benefits. 

An interesting example of such re- 
search is the possibility of providing 
municipal water for the El Paso area. 
The Nuplex project could supply water 
directly to El Paso, using electrical energy 
for pumping water, or the Nuplex could 
deliver water to the lower Rio Grande, 
allowing El Paso to draw greater quanti- 
ties of water from the upper part of the 
river under existing treaties. A systematic 
method for resolving such questions 
would be a key research objective. 

There are, of course, detailed questions 
concerning the operation of the total 
water system that would need to be re- 
solved. Models which simulate the de- 
mands, the pipelines, the valves and 
pumps must be made and used to mini- 
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mize the total cost of operation, and to 
maximize its flexibility and efficiency. 

Use of relatively pure water from a 
Nuplex for municipal and industrial use 
creates special opportunities and perhaps 
some problems. Research is needed to 
establish the economic benefit of reason- 
ably pure water, and the cost as a func- 
tion of purity must be compared to the 
benefits to laundering and food process- 
ing operations, for example. 

There are also potential problems. Re- 
search must show whether Nuplex water 
may be deficient in mineral content for 
consumption by humans or animals, and 
what measure must be taken to overcome 
these problems. We suggest a study of 
the suitability for drinking purposes of 
processed water, not omitting the pos- 
sible presence of any toxic or harmful 
compounds that may result from the 
heating of sea water or any other aspect 
of its preparation. 

There will be research questions asso- 
ciated with the storage of Nuplex water. 
It will be necessary first of all to deter- 
mine the storage capacity which will be 
needed for the successful operation of the 
system. Storage will be required for flow 
regulation when the output from the 
plant varies and when use and output do 
not coincide. Storage may also be re- 
quired to provide backup hydroelectric 
power for the powerplant in case of nu- 
clear or primary electric powerplant fail- 
ure. Storage capacity for the agricultural 
enterprise would be particularly large, 
perhaps as much as 30 billion gallons. 

VI. BYPRODUCTS AND ECOLOGY 


The basic byproducts resulting from 
the power-potable water units of the Nu- 
plex are heat and concentrated sea water. 
Research approaches related to the re- 
covery of a larger number of chemical 
elements from the concentrated sea water 
have been suggested. A study on the use 
of the concentrated brine for brine 
shrimp culture is presented. The inter- 
face between the Nuplex and the ecology 
of the area influenced by the Nuplex is 
discussed. It is suggested that the cool- 
ing water effluent from the Nuplex, after 
proper cooling, could possibly be used to 
purge a bay area and thereby create a 
more stable and cleaner environment for 
the biota, plant, and animal life of the 
bay. Food processing with the power, 
steam, and water produced by the Nu- 
plex has been recognized as a potential 
adjunct to the agricultural systems of the 
Nuplex. 

The basic raw materials needed by the 
power generation and potable water pro- 
duction units of the Nuplex are sea water 
and uranium. Sea water is used both as 
cooling water and as a source of potable 
water through evaporation and subse- 
quent condensation. About 7x 10° gallons 
of sea water will be required daily by the 
Nuplex. Of this volume, 5x10° gallons 
will be used as cooling water, 1x 10° gal- 
lons will become potable water and 1x 10° 
gallons will become concentrated sea 
water, containing approximately 70 parts 
per thousand dissolved solids. 

The site selected for the intake of this 
large volume of sea water is important 
both to the ecology of the sea, at and ad- 
jacent to the pumping site, and to the 
quality of the water obtained. Shallow 
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bays would result in more polluted water 
than the open sea. Likewise, the ecology 
of shallow bays of limited volume would 
be adversely influenced by the daily re- 
moval of 710° gallons of water. 

The two chief byproducts of the 
Nuplex are concentrated sea water and 
heat. The heat must either be utilized by 
the other components of the Nuplex or 
discharged to the environment without 
adversely influencing the ecology of the 
environment coming under the influence 
of the Nuplex. 

The concentrated brine contains a host 
of chemicals and, therefore, has poten- 
tial economic value. The residues of the 
concentrated brine will eventually have 
to be returned to the sea. However, such 
a process must be controlled so as not 
to destroy or severely damage the biota 
of the area receiving the concentrated 
sea water. 

VII, SOCIOECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The availability of large quantities of 
electricity and water provided by a 
Nuplex would cause monumental socio- 
economic changes to take place in the 
geographical location of the facility. 
Those new agricultural and industrial 
activities that are dependent on energy 
or water resources would gravitate to the 
area. This new economic pull of energy 
and water with new and different types 
of agricultural and industrial activities 
would change the entire economy of the 
area and would be responsible for creat- 
ing agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises that do not presently exist. A ma- 
jor impact would be made in the direc- 
tion of upgrading the lives and produc- 
tivity of the people influenced by the 
Nuplex. 

It is in the nature of reality of econom- 
ic interdependencies that any new devel- 
opable resource added to an economic 
system, region, or area will have reper- 
cussions which directly and indirectly 
influence every aspect of the economic 
system and of the society which depends 
on the economic system. When the new 
“exogenous infiuence” is in the nature 
of such a profoundly important indus- 
trial and consumer input as a new source 
of power and a major new source of clean 
fresh water, the impact on the entire 
economic system in which this occurs 
can be used to change the economic and 
social characteristics of the selected area. 

The desirable effects will be all those 
associated with the greater availability 
and lower cost of higher quality inputs. 
These forces will tend to result in high- 
er wages, better living conditions, great- 
er returns on investment, and a general 
expansion of the economy. 

The actual, real impact on the econ- 
omy which would result from the de- 
velopment of a Nuplex in any area or 
region would depend on the extent of 
the alteration of the previously existing 
input and output cost factors in that 
region. The actual economic impact of 
the Nuplex will depend upon the rela- 
tive prices of what it has to offer in pow- 
er, water, minerals from the sea, and a 
myriad of other industrial inputs as com- 
pared with the prices of the same things 
available through conventional means 
and conventional markets. This conclu- 
sion, however, assumes that social bene- 
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fits and private market conditions vir- 
tually refiect each other but this is not 
always the case. Consideration will also 
be given to the potentialities of the Nu- 
plex from the point of view of the public 
or social benefit point of view, in addi- 
tion to the point of view of the private 
economy at relative prices. 

VIII. SYSTEMS ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 

Nuplex is a mammoth project and a 
highly complex system. From a systems 
management and engineering stand- 
point, nothing of comparable size and 
complexity has been planned, designed, 
implemented, and operated as an inte- 
grated system previously. The systems 
management possibilities in such widely 
diverse areas as economic development, 
resource management, regional analysis, 
process control, and urban and environ- 
mental planning are almost limitless. 

If effective research is to be conducted 
at Texas A. & M. University on the devel- 
opment of a Nuplex, it will be beneficial 
to the overall research effort to develop 
analytical models which characterize 
the salient features of the entire system. 
The advantages gained from these mod- 
els are many. The research on Nuplex 
will be conducted by a number of tech- 
nical groups, each of which will explore 
an individual area in detail. During the 
early research phases, the availability 
of analytical models representing the 
entire system will permit evaluating the 
relative importance and priority of re- 
search on various components of the sys- 
tem, measuring the success in research 
objectives, and establishing the time 
scale on which decisions should be made. 

Mr. Chairman, this is but a small sam- 
pling of a very ambitious program 
planned by Texas A. & M. University. 

With fresh water supplies all but de- 
pleted in my congressional district and 
much of Texas and the Southwest, I see 
this program as our possible salvation. 
I urge my colleagues to adopt this au- 
thorization and to fund the program 
fully in order that our Nation may have 
the full benefits which will be derived 
from nuclear energy. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. HANSEN). 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first time I have had the privi- 
lege to appear in support of the annual 
Atomic Energy Commission authoriza- 
tion bill since my assignment earlier this 
year to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to underscore the comments made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON), and to join him in pay- 
ing tribute to the leadership role that 
this committee has played in the Con- 
gress and the country over nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

On August 2 of this year, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy will 
observe its 25th birthday. It is im- 
portant and significant to note also that 
among its present membership are two 
of our colleagues who were appointed to 
the committee when it was first organized 
on August 2, 1946, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) and 
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the gentleman from ([Mllinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

I would commend them for their lead- 
ership over the quarter of a century that 
the committee has so effectively carried 
the important and awesome burden of 
shaping our Nation’s nuclear energy 
programs. 

NUCLEAR SAFETY 

Mr. Chairman, among the important 
and, I would say, high-priority programs 
covered in the bill before us is the au- 
thorization that it contains $42,940,000 
for research and development in the field 
of nuclear safety. This includes work on 
light water reactor safety, fast breeder 
reactor safety, and techniques for long- 
term storage of radioactive wastes. A 
great deal of the important work in the 
water reactor safety research is being 
performed at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station located in Idaho in the dis- 
trict I have the privilege of representing 
in Congress. 

The initial budget request in this pro- 
gram was for $35,940,000, the same 
amount as estimated for the previous 
fiscs] year, Subsequently, by amendment 
to the request, the amount was increased 
by $7,000,000, $4,000,000 of which was a 
direct consequence of President Nixon’s 
energy message of June 4 and was identi- 
fied specifically to supplement planned 
work in the field of fast breeder reactor 
safety. 

Another portion of the increase re- 
quested was identified for research and 
development related to the proposed na- 
tional radioactive waste repository to be 
located at Lyons, Kans., more than dou- 
bling research and development funds for 
long-term storage of radioactive wastes. 
The initial amount of $850,000 was in- 
creased to $1,850.000. 

The Joint Committee fully endorses 
this increase in funding. 

During fiscal vear 1971, exnerimental 
data were developed in the light water 
safety research program relative to 
emergency core cooling in a small test 
model. A special task force was appointed 
within the regulatory staff to study the 
applicability of these data to the safety of 
reactors in operation, under construction, 
and those undergoing licensing review. 
As a consequence of the review. interim 
criteria were developed by the AEC regu- 
latory staff for the evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of the design of emergency core 
cooling systems for these reactors. 

The committee report comments upon 
this development and I shall not discuss 
it in detail at this time. I would like to 
emphasize, however, that the Commis- 
sion has been conducting analytical and 
experimental light water safety research 
over a period of vers. in fact, since the 
beginning of the civilian nuclear power 
program in the 1950’s. 

The results of these research and devel- 
opment programs as they become avail- 
able are added to the overall body of in- 
formation which forms the basis for as- 
sessing the margins of safety in reactor 
designs. Conservatism in interpreting 
such data has been a characteristic of 
AEC licensing evaluations. This ap- 
proach, coupled with redundancy and 
diversity of safety-related components, 
has resulted in the enviable safety record 
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of the nuclear power industry—no mem- 
ber of the public has ever been injured as 
& consequence of the operation of a 
civilian power reactor since the begin- 
ning of the program. 

I would only add that the Joint Com- 
mittee reviews both the AEC’s safety re- 
search program and its licensing pro- 
gram. We have always insisted that 
safety is the paramount consideration 
in the nuclear power program and we 
believe the Commission is carrying out 
that mandate. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NATIONAL ENVIRON- 

MENTAL POLICY ACT (NEPA) (PUBLIC LAW 

91—190) 


Once NEPA became law on January 1, 
1970, there remained the practical prob- 
lem of developing the administrative pro- 
cedures for its effective implementation 
on a Government-wide basis and within 
each agency. The President issued Ex- 
ecutive Order 11514 in March of 1970 set- 
ting forth agency responsibilities includ- 
ing the development of procedures to in- 
sure timely public information on Fed- 
eral plans and programs with environ- 
mental impact. It also set forth the 
responsibilities of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality—CEO. 

Certainly the most important duty, 
from the standpoint of implementation 
of the law, was that of preparing and 
issuing guidelines to the Federal agen- 
cies for the preparation of detailed en- 
vironmental statements required by sec- 
tion 102(2)(C) on major Federal ac- 
tions and recommendations or reports on 
legislation significantly affecting the hu- 
man environment. Less than a month 
later, on April 2, the AEC issued a state- 
ment of policy on implementing the new 
law relative to its regulatory functions. 

In May 1970, the CEO published its in- 
terim guidelines for the benefit of Fed- 
eral agencies and again, within a month, 
the AEC issued interim procedures for 
AEC operations a revised policy on reg- 
ulations to reflect not only those guide- 
lines but the provisions of the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1970 which 
had become law on April 3, 1970, the 
day after AEC’s initial policy statement. 
AEC also published, on June 11, 1970, in- 
terim procedures for implementing NEPA 
in its regulatory functions. These were 
further refined in January 1971. 

After lengthy consideration of com- 
ments on its interim guidelines, the CEO 
published proposed revised guidelines on 
January 22, 1971, again inviting com- 
ment. The final guidelines were adopted 
on April 21, 1971. AEC has recently fur- 
ther amended both its regulations and 
internal procedures in the light of these 
final guidelines. 

An analysis of the record will reveal 
that the AEC has been assiduous in its 
efforts to assure compliance with the 
intent of NEPA and conformity with the 
guidance provided by the CEQ in its in- 
ternal operations and in the regulated 
activities of others. In its first review of 
the administration of this act, the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee pointed out that the AEC inter- 
preted the Executive order of March 1970 
as requiring public availability of draft 
environmental reports while other agen- 
cies did not. The CEO interim guidelines 
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published in April 1970 contained no such 
provision and even the final guidelines 
proposed in January 1970 and adopted 
in April 1971, provide only that such 
draft statements must be available at 
least 90 days before agency action. 

The final guidelines specifically exclude 
recommendations and proposals on leg- 
islation from that requirement. Instead, 
they provide that statements relative to 
legislative proposals are to be made avail- 
able to the public when presented to the 
Congress. The AEC has consistently fol- 
lowed the more liberal policy of mak- 
ing such statements publicly available 
in draft form when circulated among 
agencies for comment—often as much 
as a year before legislative action and 
6 months before the legislation is even 
submitted to the Congress. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat difficult to understand 
the criticism voiced about the way the 
AEC has acted to comply with NEPA. 
One might wonder aloud, “What more 
could an agency do?” 

NEPA—THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


There has been raised the issue of 
compliance with the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969—Public Law 
91-190, NEPA. A similar issue was raised 
last year relative to the SST. It appears 
we shall be hearing much about the re- 
quirements imposed by that act. 

This then is an issue of major signifi- 
cance for this body and, indeed, for the 
entire Nation, for the course we chart 
now will be the path for those who fol- 
low. And we are talking about essentially 
every single piece of legislation which 
will come before us—certainly almost 
every money bill. If one should have any 
doubt about the truth of that statement, 
I invite his attention to the report issued 
last month by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries—of the 
other body—on administration of the 
Environmental Policy Act. 

The basic question before us then is 
what do we see as the role of the Con- 
gress in performing its legislative func- 
tion relative to assuring compliance 
with NEPA. In particular, it is section 
102(2)(C) of the act, which requires 
preparation of environmental impact 
statements, that should be the focus of 
our attention. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the 
legislation and the history surrounding 
it reflect the unqualified intention of the 
Congress to assign this responsibility for 
review of environmental effects of gov- 
ernment programs and licensed activities 
to the executive branch. Requiring exec- 
utive agencies to prepare statements 
assessing potential environmental con- 
sequences of governmental acts is 
intended to assure the appropriate con- 
sideration of environmental effects 
sufficiently in advance of those govern- 
mental actions to protect our natural 
resources and to develop an environ- 
mentally sensitive bureaucratic decision- 
making process. 

The act placed the duty for the prepa- 
ration of detailed environmental state- 
ments on the responsible official to be 
designated by the various Federal 
agencies. It also requires consultation 
among the various agencies with appro- 
priate expertise on the issue at hand and 
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the obtaining of comments thereon by 
such agencies—Federal, State, and 
local—to assure the best and most thor- 
ough consideration of environmental 
questions. The act further established a 
new entity—the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality—to oversee and co- 
ordinate these efforts and provide the 
necessary direction by way of guidelines 
for administering this statute. This has 
been done over the past 18 months and, 
as could be anticipated, it has been a 
complicated growing and learning proc- 
ess. One cannot impose an overriding 
new requirement on essentially the entire 
governmental decisionmaking process 
and expect no problems. 

What the Policy Act and the entire 
history surrounding it do not reveal is 
the intended role, if any, for the Con- 
gress once the Executive has complied 
with the requirements for an environ- 
mental review and a detailed statement 
has been prepared with appropriate con- 
sultations and consideration of com- 
ments by others. I submit that the Con- 
gress certainly should satisfy itself that 
the procedures have been compiled with, 
but that it would be unwise for us to 
attempt to second-guess each of the sub- 
stantive conclusions reached through 
that thorough review by specialists in 
these fields. Basically, this “102 state- 
ment” is another source of information— 
a major source—upon which we can rely 
in reaching our conclusions as to how 
we cast our votes. We can accept or 
reject that information. I hasten to add 
that this is no call for abdication by the 
Congress of its responsibility to assure 
itself that the right decision will be made 
on the basis of the best facts. 

It seems clear to me that the respon- 
sibility for the environmental evaluation 
was deliberately and wisely placed by the 
Congress upon the executive branch, 
where the expertise lay, or is more readily 
available. The system adopted insures 
against preemptory action by any single 
agency through the agency consulta- 
tion-comment provisions, public aware- 
ness and the oversight of the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality. 
Inadequacy of performance of those 
duties constitutes violation of the law, 
subject to judicial correction—a remedy 
to which several of our courts have been 
and are presently addressing their atten- 
tion. If we in the Congress are to con- 
tinue to function at all in carrying out 
our legislative role, we simply cannot 
afford the luxury of conducting a de- 
novo review—either in committee or in 
Chamber—of each of these technical 
issues. I can think of no more effective 
way to paralyze the Congress. 

This is not to say Congress has no role 
in assuring compliance with the act. 
Surely each committee with jurisdiction 
over the activities of any agency can as- 
sure that such agency is performing its 
responsibilities under NEPA in an appro- 
priate manner. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has been doing essentially 
this kind of review for 25 years. Most re- 
cently, during the past 2 years, starting 
before NEPA became law, we conducted 
hearings on the environmental effects of 
producing electric power. The 4-volume, 
3,200 page record is being used as a text 
in several university courses on environ- 
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mental protection. This is just an ex- 
ample. Other committees have been 
equally responsible in carrying out their 
oversight functions. 

In addition, by providing the essential 
resources, the Congress can assure ade- 
quate staffing of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality which is charged with 
the difficult task of formulating and rec- 
ommending national environmental pol- 
icies, including administration of the en- 
tire Federal establishment. By making 
that central executive entity administra- 
tively and technologically strong, we can 
do much to assure compliance with the 
congressional intent in enacting NEPA. 

As indicated at page 49 of the report, 
the committee is recommending an addi- 
tional $660,000 for community support at 
Richland, Wash. This action is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955 under which the 
AEC is to provide just and reasonable 
support to its former community. 

The addition is needed because of 
the severe economic distress in that area 
which was exacerbated this year by the 
closing down of the K-east production 
reactor by the AEC. High unemployment 
has resulted in a reduced bond issue for 
schools and the defaulting of pledges to 
sustain the community hospital. The 
recommended additional funds will be al- 
located for these two activities as well as 
for municipal operations. The Richland 
School District would receive assistance 
payments totaling $350,000, the hospital 
would receive, through the city of Rich- 
land, $200,000 and $110,000 would be 
made available for municipal operations. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, only 
yesterday a copy of a letter was hand 
delivered to me which was addressed to 
the Chairman of the AEC, sent by Gov- 
ernor Docking, dated July 13. I quote 
from the letter: 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
staff office has informed me your Committee 
has voted to authorize the funds for the 
AEC plans to proceed with construction of 
the AEC waste depository over the objec- 
tions of Kansas. I also am asking you to 
support opposing the Lyons project if the 
bill should reach the Senate floor. 

If the Congress approves the AEC project, 
the Kansas Attorney General Vern Miller Is 
making preparations to file a lawsuit to halt 
the project; I will support him in legal 
action. 


That was signed by Governor Docking. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. The gentleman, I would 
say, makes a very good case in support of 
his position. I feel very strongly that 
this is another case that illustrates that 
the powers of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as both the promotor of nuclear 
power and the regulator of nuclear power 
are in conflict. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, several 
of our colleagues on the Atomic Energy 
Committee recently circulated a letter 
urging us to vote against the Mink 
amendment. It said, 

Arms control agreements being considered 
at SALT call for ABM to protect national 
command centers. One of two U.S. warheads 
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essential for this purpose cannot be devel- 
oped without Cannikin data. Dropping Can- 
nikin could roadblock SALT progress. 


I must respectfully suggest that my 
colleagues are mistaken. The basic 
Spartan missile, which is the vehicle for 
which this warhead is intended, would 
be useful only in an anti-Chinese de- 
fense, which has been disowned by 
President Nixon. The basic Spartan con- 
tributes nothing to national command 
center defense, nor to any other kind of 
anti-Russian defense. 

Obviously, if the Spartan is of no use 
against a Russian attack, it is not worth 
very much as a bargaining counter in 
arms limitation talks with the Russians. 

It is a known fact that Spartan is only 
useful against a small unsophisticated 
attack. A heavy sophisticated attack, 
which is the only kind the Soviets would 
ever send against us, would cut through 
a Spartan defense like a blowtorch 
through oleomargarine. That is why we 
have Sprint missiles. 

The Russians can penetrate a Spartan 
defense in any one of a number of ways. 
They can use chaff to blind the radar 
that guides Spartan. They can use light 
decoys such as balloons to confuse the 
radar. They can use precursor warheads 
to blind the radar. Any one of these 
would do the job, and we can be sure the 
Soviet attack plans call for the use of all 
three at once. 

In addition, the huge Spartan warhead 
itself will tend to black out its own radar. 

The only ABM that has any hope of 
success is the Sprint missile, which inter- 
cepts at low altitudes where decoys do not 
work and blackout is ineffective. Sprint 
still has the problem of physical vulner- 
ability of its radar, but that is not the 
problem before us today. 

The point is, Sprint is the only ABM 
that has any hope of working, and it 
does not need this test. It does not use a 
five-megaton warhead; it uses a warhead 
about one-thousandth that size. 

It as been said that Cannikin will cause 
undesirable environmental effects. I am 
not qualified to pass on this. But I can tell 
you from a national security standpoint 
that this test is a waste of money. We do 
not need this warhead and we do not need 
this missile. In the words of Dr. Herbert 
York, a former Presidential science ad- 
viser, Cannikin is a “pointless experiment 
in search of an unnecessary weapon.” 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
particularly interested in the bill, H.R. 
9388, which authorizes appropriations to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The de- 
velopment of a large nuclear energy gen- 
erating plant at Zion, Ill., in my congres- 
sional district, has raised serious ques- 
tions regarding the effect of this facility 
on the environment. 

Mr. Chairman, many persons have rec- 
ommended the installation of cooling 
towers in connection with this facility on 
the assumption that this would prevent 
any degradation of the water or marine 
life of Lake Michigan in the area near 
the new generating plant. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note 
that the committee has recognized the 
dangers which may be inherent in the 
effluents from such a nuclear generating 
system. As a partial avoidance of this 
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threat, the committee appears to feel 
that a gas-cooled reactor program might 
be preferable. I am hopeful that such a 
program will be successful to the end 
that thermal effects may be avoided in 
future systems. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also encouraged 
by the research agenda which the com- 
mittee has undertaken as indicated on 
page 28 of the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy where the com- 
mittee states flatly that it is supporting: 

The development of new and improved 
techniques for the control of effluents from 
nuclear facilities (which) will lead to en- 
hanced ability of nuclear power plants and 
related facilities to operate with minimum 
adverse impact upon the environment. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied that 
cooling towers are the answer for the 
Zion nuclear generating plant. I dread 
the prospect of cooling towers which 
might reach to a height of 500 feet and 
emit a cloud of steam with its adverse 
thermal effects on the atmosphere—let 
alone the adverse physical appearance 
and esthetic degradation of the area 
which such & cooling system would pro- 
duce. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has in- 
dicated its full awareness of the environ- 
mental impact produced by nuclear 
energy generating systems. Notwith- 
standing the completion of the Zion 
plant, I would expect that any new tech- 
niques which are developed would be 
adopted which would reduce thermal or 
other types of pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for additional 
sources of electrical energy are tremen- 
dous. The committee—and the Members 
of this House—by their votes today are 
manifesting their determination to pro- 
vide for the needs of the people while, at 
the same time, protecting this and future 
generations against any adverse effects 
on the human environment. I commend 
the committee on bringing this bill (H.R. 
9388) to the floor, and I am pleased to 
give it my support. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, the 
authorization bill for the Atomic Energy 
Committee approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee includes operating costs of $27.6 
million, offset by estimated revenues of 
$17.5 million, for the dual-purpose new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
The authorization of these funds was 
requested by the administration in its 
May 6 amendment to the AEC author- 
ization bill. This reversed the earlier ad- 
ministration decision to shut down the 
N reactor at the AEC’s Hanford plant. 
The request for funds to restart the N 
reactor, effective July 1, 1971, was made 
pursuant to an agreement concluded in 
April 1971 between the executive branch 
and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System that the N reactor would 
be operated by the AEC for 3 years— 
fiscal 1972 to 1974—provided that the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem—WPPSS—will pay the AEC up to 
$20 million a year for the availability of 
the N reactor to produce steam in an 
amount equivalent to 4 billion kilowatt 
hours a year. 

The N reactor is a dual-purpose reac- 
tor in that it is used for the production 
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of plutonium for weapons and other pur- 
poses and also to supply steam to gener- 
ate 800,000 kilowatts of electricity for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Joint Committee strongly sup- 
ports the continued operation of this 
reactor. First and foremost it will aug- 
ment the supply of plutonium available 
to meet national defense requirements— 
without the N reactor there would be no 
contingency supply available to meet any 
need other than known firm require- 
ments. The N reactor will be immedi- 
ately available during the next 3 years 
to meet unforeseen plutonium require- 
ments precluding a delay of many 
months for start-up of a single-purpose 
reactor and initial production. 

This action also results in a substan- 
tial reduction in threatened job cutbacks 
in an already severely depressed area of 
the State of Washington. And it will en- 
hance the supply of electric power in the 
Pacific Northwest of which—even with 
the N reactor operating—there will be 
an increasing shortage in the next 2 
years. In addition, efforts to move for- 
ward on diversification of industry in 
the Hanford area will be significantly en- 
hanced. 

The Atomic Energy Commission ad- 
vised the Joint Committee on January 28, 
1971, of the decision to shut down the 
two Hanford reactors which was made 
following an examination of require- 
ments for reactor products. The Commis- 
sion advised that the three production 
reactors remaining in operation at its 
Savannah River, S.C., plant were more 
versatile for the production of the several 
reactor products for which there were 
defined military and civilian require- 
ments. The AEC said that the three Sa- 
vannah River reactors were sufficient to 
meet “established requirements.” 

The K-East and N reactors were to 
have been shut down immediately as well 
as related fuel element fabrication and 
supporting research and development ac- 
tivities at Hanford and Fernald, Ohio 
The separation facilities at Hanford as- 
sociated with fuel processing and pluto- 
nium handling were to have been discon- 
tinued at a later date. Thousands of AEC 
contractor employees were to have been 
terminated. 

Following strong protests from the 
people of the Hanford area and the State 
of Washington, the Washington con- 
gressional delegation, other Members of 
Congress, and the Governor of Wash- 
ington State, the President ordered the 
shutdown of the N reactor suspended. A 
special administration task force was 
appointed to study the matter. Letters 
were exchanged and conferences were 
held between administration officials, 
the joint committee, Members of Con- 
gress, and a task force led by Governor 
Evans. New facts were brought to light, 
some of which I discussed earlier, which 
demonstrated that the projected budget 
savings were much smaller than orig- 
inally thought and that the adverse im- 
pact of the reactor shutdown would have 
been very great. Finally, the administra- 
tion agreed in April to restart the N re- 
actor and requested the necessary addi- 
tional funds in May. 

I wish to commend the executive 
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branch for reversing its decision to close 
down the only operating dual-purpose 
reactor. The President and his assistants 
demonstrated a willingness to listen and 
to consider the factors pointed out by 
others from both political parties who 
were interested only in assuring that the 
full story was known before final action 
was taken. 

The Congress must now follow through 
in the same bipartisan spirit by enacting 
the necessary authorization and appro- 
priation of funds for continued operation 
of the N reactor. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp a 
February letter from Senator Jackson to 
the President which explains in greater 
detail the reasons why the N reactor 
should continue in operation, and also 
the Office of Management and Budget 
letter to Governor Evans outlining the 
agreement to continue operation of that 
reactor. “ 

The letters follow: 

U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., February 8, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Present: The Administra- 
tion's decision to shut down the K EAST and 
New Production Reactors at Hanford, Wash- 
ington, involves a fundamental change in a 
long-standing national defense policy and 
will cause serious and direct adverse conse- 
quences to the economy of the West, as well 
as indirect national effects. These very sig- 
nificant points were brought out during the 
hearings (executive session) held by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on Febru- 
ary 4, 1971. I would like to summarize for 
your personal attention, certain of the facts 
in the hearing record: 

1. Closure of these two reactors will mean 
that, for the first time in the history of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, this Nation will 
not have a capability to supply plutonium 
beyond currently known requirements of the 
Department of Defense. There would be no 
existing capacity to deal promptly with con- 
tingencies, because of the lead-time (approxi- 
mately three years) in getting closed produc- 
tion reactors back on the line. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Department of Defense 
desires some production flexibility to deal 
with contingencies and took that position 
during the decision-making process. There is 
no explanation of the considerations which 
warrant such a drastic change in the national 
defense posture. 

2. The New Production Reactor (NPR) is 
& dual-purpose reactor, which is used for 
the production of weapons plutonium and 
also to supply 800,000 kilowatts of electricty. 
For perspective, the NPR is the Nation’s only 
dual-purpose reactor; most of the U.S.S.R.’s 
plutonium producing reactors are dual-pur- 
pose, Thus, the Soviets apparently do not 
have the long-lead time problem which is in- 
herently associated with the reactiviation of 
single purpose plutonium production re- 
actors. 

3. The 800,000 kilowatts of electricity from 
the NPR is supplied to the Pacific Northwest 
under arrangements between the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bonneville Power 
Administration (BPA) and the Washington 
Public Power Supply System. The Pacific 
Northwest and the Southwest need the power 
from the NPR. Indeed, Mr. Richmond, the 
Administrator of Bonneville Power, testified 
that BPA, because of the lack of power 
sources, had not contracted to supply power 
to any industrial user since 1966. He fur- 
ther testified that there is no established 
replacement for the NPR power, and indeed, 
that unavailability of NPR power may force 
BPA to cancel or curtail some of its con- 
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tractual commitments. The loss of NPR 
power occurs at a time when there is an 
existing disparity between electrical power 
supply and demand in the Pacific Northwest, 
and, indeed, in the Nation. That disparity 
is increasing almost daily because of the 
increasing demand for power which is ac- 
companied by the increasing difficulties en- 
countered by the producers of power. One 
example of the many difficulties associated 
with the lag in the power supply is the 
environmental problems associated with 
certain low sulfur fossil fuels, particularly 
in the Los Angeles area. There are no easy 
and immediate solutions to these problems. 
The lead-time necessary to construct and 
put into operation a nuclear reactor or any 
other power plant which would replace the 
NPR output is from 5 to 7 years. In short, 
the unavailability of NPR power could well 
result in economic chaos. 

This Government viewed the NPR as a 
distinct national asset when it was author- 
ized in 1961, both economically and for na- 
tional defense purposes. In my view, the 
record shows that the NPR continues to be 
such an asset. Continued operation of the 
NPR can contribute beneficially in each of 
the foregoing areas of national concern 
(plutonium production supply contingency 
and electrical power), and, I might add, with 
minimum environmental impact. 

4. The Hanford, Washington, area is the 
only known example of a Government-indus- 
try program initiated during the 1960's at the 
time of earlier production cutbacks, which 
resulted in a conversion from a military 
defense war requirement to a peacetime re- 
quirement. This conversion was essentially 
accomplished by commitments by AEC con- 
tractors at Hanford to create a diversified 
economic base which would not completely 
depend on AEC activities at Richland. The 
latest shutdown, because of the severe direct 
and indirect economic consequences, could 
well result in a complete unravelling of the 
various econamic diversification programs 
which are either completed or aré near com- 
pletion at Hanford. 

It is my understanding that a task force 
has been appointed by the White House to 
reconsider the closing of these two reactors. 
Incidentally, I have suggested that the task 
force include a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense because, as stated previously, 
the question of current and future pluto- 
nium needs is involved. The record made at 
the February 4, 1971, hearing contains addi- 
tional information which bears directly on 
the important duty to be performed by the 
task force. It will, of course, be made avail- 
able to the task force, as well as any other 
additional information which may be helpful. 
For that purpose, Mr. Edward J. Bauser, the 
staff's Executive Director, will contact the 
task force. 

The points which I have summarized are 
of nationwide significance. I would sincerely 
hope that the Administration will decide to 
at least ameliorate the consequences of the 
announced shutdowns by budgeting funds for 
continued operation of the NPR. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military 
Applications, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington D.C., April 2, 1971. 

Hon, DANIEL J. Evans, 
Governor of Washington, 
Olympia, Washington 

Deak GOVERNOR Evans: This is to con- 
firm our telephone conversation of today 
in which we agreed on a revised proposal, 
as outlined below, for continued operation 
of the Hanford N Reactor. 

Representatives of the Washington State 
task force met with representatives from 
OMB, the AEC and the Department of the 
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Interior on March 30, and 31, 1971, to review 
the details behind the N Reactor proposal 
transmitted to you on March 11, 1971. As a 
result of this joint review, we have been 
able to isolate the differences between the 
data your task force has been using and 
that on which our proposal was based. 
While the differences have been identified 
some of them remain judgmental and could 
only be resolved through actual experience. 

The major issue involves the net cost to 
the Federal Government for operating the 
N Reactor. In reviewing the details it was 
recognized that our estimated annual av- 
erage net operating cost of $31 million 
should be adjusted downward. Your task 
force and we agree that a downward ad- 
justment of $3 million should be made to 
reflect federal revenues that would be lost 
if the N reactor were shut down. We further 
agree that additional downward reductions, 
of an unkown and unresolved amount, 
should be made to reflect economies that 
could be achieved by optimum scheduling 
and operations. 

In recognition of this uncertainty about 
the necessary level of costs, and taking ac- 
count of all of the non-budget factors 
which bear on this problem, the adminis- 
tration is prepared, subject to the neces- 
sary Congressional authorizations and appro- 
priations, to continue operating the N Re- 
actor for the next three fiscal years (July 1, 
1971, to June 30, 1974) provided that the 
WPPSS will pay the AEC a maximum of 
$20 million per year for availability of the 
reactor to produce steam in an amount 
equivalent to 4 billion kwh per year. This 
payment would be based upon availability of 
the reactor to produce steam, not upon the 
amount of steam actually produced and used 
by the utilities from that availability. This 
payment level would begin July 1, 1971. 

In order that the reactor and associated 
facilities can be operated at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with safe operations and 
AEC’s plutonium production objectives, fu- 
ture scheduling and methods of operation 
should be jointly developed in a good faith 
effort by the AEC and the WPPSS. Any re- 
ductions achieved in net operating costs, 
after allowing for plutonium credit, below 
$20 million per year, will be used to reduce 
the costs to the utilities for steam avail- 
ability. 

We do not insist that as a condition to this 
proposal that the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration increase their current contract 
rates but strongly urge that all efforts be 
made to recover full costs as early as possible. 

The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem must reach a conclusion by June 30, 
1972, regarding exercising the contractual 
provision to assume full responsibility for 
the operation of the Hanford N Reactor not 
later than July 1, 1974. 

In order that we may proceed with con- 
tractual arrangements, would you please in- 
dicate your endorsement of this agreement 
by signing and returning a copy of this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp B. Rice, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to also comment 
on the necessity for AEC support for the 
city of Richland, Wash. 

As indicated at page 49 of the report, 
the committee is recommending an addi- 
tional $660,000 for community support 
for this community. This action is in 
keeping with the spirit of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955 under 
which the AEC is to provide just and rea- 
sonable support to its former community. 

The addition is needed because of the 
severe economic distress in that area 
which was exacerbated this year by the 
closing down of the K-east production 
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reactor by the AEC. High unemploy- 
ment has resulted in a reduced bond 
issue for schools and the defaulting of 
pledges to sustain the community hos- 
pital. The recommended additional funds 
will be allocated for these two activities 
as well as for municipal operations. The 
Richland School District would receive 
assistance payments totaling $350,000; 
the hospital would receive, through the 
city of Richland, $200,000; and $110,000 
would be made available for municipal 
operations. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak in support of the entire 
amendment being offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. How- 
ever, I would like to direct my remarks 
particularly to that portion which will 
provide additional funding in the amount 
of $2.3 million for the very necessary 
work which remains and must be done 
to insure the safety of the emergency 
core cooling system. 

At a time when we appear to be stak- 
ing so much in nuclear power as our 
possible prime energy source of the fu- 
ture, we should look at both sides of the 
coin. Reactor technology offers great 
hope for the future. However, it also 
gives rise to potential dangers of the 
most profound magnitude. 

This is particularly true in the case of 
the liquid metal fast breeder reactor. 
There is in this authorization $164,300,- 
000 for civilian power reactars which is, 
in the words of our committee: 

Largely directed toward the development 
of the Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor, an 
objective which has and deserves the high- 
est priority in the AEC’s civilian power re- 
actor development program. 


Certainly, this is a view which we all 
can support. 

The amendment we are considering 
does not relate directly to the LMFBR 
but, indirectly, has a very important re- 
lationship. 

The recent tests by the AEC on the 
reliability of the emergency core cooling 
system for the current generation of re- 
actors simply have not demonstrated 
that the technology we possess today is 
sufficient to guarantee the safety of these 
potentially very lethal power producers. 

Some of the potential problems as- 
sociated with our present reactor tech- 
nology, both from a scientific and ad- 
ministrative aspect, have been raised in 
an article in the July 1971 edition of 
“Not Man Apart,” which is published for 
Friends of the Earth, John Muir Institute 
for Environmental Studies and the 
League of Conservation Voters. It is en- 
titled “New Evidence: Nuclear Plants 
Are Unsafe,” and is written by Mr. Wil- 
son Clark. I do not purport to speak for 
its authenticity, though I can state that 
Mr, Clark is considered highly competent 
in this field. Time will not permit me to 
read the article, but I would like to in- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point and 
commend it to the consideration of my 
colleagues. 

New EVIDENCE—NUCLEAR PLANTS ARE UNSAFE 
(By Wilson Clark) 

Last May 3, the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy (JCAE) held a se- 
cret hearing on the subject of nuclear power 
plant safety. In the ensuing days, rumors of 
the impact of this closed hearing were con- 
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firmed by sources within the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC). On May 10, unexpected- 
ly, the text of a communique to the JCAE 
by AEC Chairman Glenn Seaborg was leaked 
to the press. 

Seaborg’s startling letter reveals that the 
results of a series of experiments conducted 
for the AEC at its National Reactor Testing 
Station in Idaho and “problems ... en- 
countered during construction, preoperation- 
al testing and early operations (of nuclear 
power plants) .. . indicate the need for a 
more rigorous effort in this area (safety pro- 
gram). Seaborg announced that a four-man 
AEC staff committee “is conducting an ex- 
tensive evaluation of all the information on 
ECCS performance” (Emergency Core Cooling 
Systems) and that “pending completion of 
this review, we anticipate that there will be 
delays in the licensing of some plants now 
under consideration.” 

The key phrase in Seaborg's letter is 
“ECCS performance.” This refers to the es- 
sential back-up system in huge nuclear pow- 
er plants that provides for emergency cooling 
water to be supplied to the fuel core of the 
reactor in situations where the deadly ra- 
dioactive fuel (such as uranium or plu- 
tomium) is melted down, triggering a reac- 
tor disaster. Such a fuel melt-down could 
cause a breach in the “containment” of the 
reactor, meaning that some or all of the 100 
tons of lethal radioactive material contained 
in large power plants would be released to 
the environment, contaminating massive 
amounts of land and wounding or killing in- 
dividuals exposed to the destructive path of 
runaway poisons. 

The recent Idaho experiments on Emer- 
gency Core Cooling Systems are part of a 
long series of episodes involving nuclear 
power plant safety within the AEC; for years, 
pressure has built up in the AEC and its ad- 
visory committees for increased spending on 
reactor safety. Much of this interest has been 
based on fears of the inadequacy of such 
critical power plant engineering components 
as the cooling systems. A brief history of the 
AEC’s efforts in this area indicate little 
progress. 

In 1967, a select group of nuclear scien- 
tists reported to the AEC on the status of 
ECCS and overall reactor safety research. In 
their 226-page document, they clearly indi- 
cate that “if emergency core cooling systems 
do not function and melt-down of a substan- 
tial part of an irradiated core occurs, the cur- 
rent state of knowledge regarding the se- 
quence of events and the consequences of 
the melt-down is insufficient to conclude 
with certainty that integrity of contain- 
ments .. . will be maintained.” The 1967 re- 
port details a grim sequence of events recent- 
ly summarized in Science magazine (May 28, 
1971) as follows: 

The report “depicts the 250-ton core of a 
large reactor as dripping and finally slump- 
ing into a molten pool at the bottom of the 
reactor vessel within an hour after the re- 
actor has lost its coolant.” Subsequent events 
would be more than enough to allow the core 
to melt through the steel reactor vessel, and 
to carry it through tons of concrete beneath, 
within an hour or so. Beyond this point, nu- 
clear engineers speak, half tongue-in-cheek, 
of the “Chinese Syndrome,” a term derived 
from the presumption that the core would 
continue melting its way into the earth, in 
the general direction of Asia. 

In February 1968, the AEC’s select safety 
advisory group, the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards (ACRS), reported that 
the 1967 reactor safety study constituted a 
“valuable service,” and the ACRS agreed that 
nuclear power plant containment safety 
meant little without guarantees of cooling 
system effectiveness. The ACRS 
“strongly recommends that a positive ap- 
proach be adopted toward studying the work- 
ability of protective measures to cope with 
core melt-down.” The ACRS argued that 
additional experiments were necessary and 
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that an “additional design and development 
effort be almed at means for providing pro- 
tection” against this sort of major accident. 
The ACRS concluded its comment with the 
admonition that “these matters be pursued 
vigorously.” 

After the issuance of the 1967 independent 
report and the ensuing comment by the 
ACRS, it was clear to the AEC that something 
would have to be done to resolve the major 
questions about core cooling and related 
questions of reactor safety. However, no spe- 
cial safety research programs were pressed by 
the AEC in response to the recommendations 
of its advisors. By spring 1969, the situation 
had become critical. Joseph Hendrie, chair- 
man of the ACRS, wrote to the AEC’s general 
manager, Robert Hollingsworth, that changes 
in the types of large reactors being con- 
structed required “studies . . . to develop re- 
actor design concepts providing additional 
inherent safety, or, possibly, new safety fea- 
tures to deal with very low probability acci- 
dents involving primary system rupture fol- 
lowed by @ functional failure of the emer- 
gency core cooling system.” 

By this time, other committees at the AEC 
were getting into the act, One document that 
surfaced in Washington a few weeks ago was 
written by a select group of consultants to 
the AEC’s Division of Regulation in 1969. It 
is a study called “Internal Study Group Re- 
port of June, 1969," headed by Howard 
Mangelsdorf, who is also a member of the 
ACRS. This study states the problems with 
no uncertainty: “The large number of con- 
struction permits for ‘these power reactors 
which have been issued in the last several 
years does not imply there is a decreasing 
need for water reactor safety research. Rath- 
er, because these construction permits were 
issued on the basis that the planned research 
programs would resolve certain safety ques- 
tions related to these reactors and because 
new questions have resulted from the in- 
creases in reactor power level and power 
density, there is an increasing need for safety 
research.” 

Mangelsdort’s team might as well not have 
wasted its time and effort calling attention to 
the research problem. The AEC failed to act. 
Chairman Hendrie of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reactor Safeguards was forced to write 
letters to AEC chairman Seaborg and the 
AEC’s general manager in November 1969 ex- 
plaining that two-year projections of fund- 
ing for reactor safety research “will be con- 
siderably below the AEC estimates of need 

As & consequence, many safety research 
activities have not been initiated, have been 
slowed, or have been terminated.” Hendrie’s 
letter ended with a plea for funds to rectify 
the “urgent need for additional research and 
development.” 

Even this letter from the ACRS failed to 
prompt further development of the AEC's 
reactor safety program. In fact, funds spent 
on reactor safety in the last two years have 
decreased; the AEC spent $37.1 million in 
fiscal year 1970 on reactor safety, but only 
$35.9 million this year. In addition to the 
overall question of adequate funding to pro- 
vide public protection, the AEC admitted last 
year before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy that the safety project at the Idaho 
facility had been woefully ed. Mil- 
ton Shaw, director of the AEC's Division of 
Reactor Development and Technology, told 
the JCAE on March 11, 1970: “For one reason 
or another, we were unable to get from Phil- 
lips (Petroleum Co.) the management talent 
necessary to get the LOFT and PBF projects 
done.” The acronyms refer to reactor testing 
programs: Loss of Fluid Test Facility (LOFT) 
and Power Burst Facility (PBF). Presumably, 
the AEC is working this out with Phillips 
Petroleum, the contractors for this impor- 
tant project. Nothing further has been offi- 
cially said about the management problem. 

On the technical level, plenty has been 
said about the importance of the LOFT pro- 
gram, in which the core cooling experiments 
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are being conducted. A July 1970 memoran- 
dum from scientists in charge of the ECCS 
experiments in Idaho emphasized that “the 
highest priority issues which are currently 
unresolved . .. include ... (the) urgent 
need ...for blowdown test data from a 
system having simulated (reactor) core heat, 
ECC injection, and a geometry representative 
of power reactions.” 

This report indicates the importance of the 
tests that were conducted last November and 
December. The “priority issues" are still “un- 
solved,” since the test results indicate that 
the vital core cooling systems do not work. 
Here's what happened. A series of six experi- 
ments was conducted by the Idaho research 
team on a miniature, nine-inch model of a 
reactor pressure vessel such as that used in 
a nuclear power plant of the pressurized 
water type. (Nine large plants of this’ type 
now operate in the U.S.) The experiments 
were designed to test the adequacy of the 
cooling system, which functions in an emer- 
gency to flood the reactor core with water to 
prevent a runaway melt-down, All six tries 
to get emergency cooling water into the 
simulated reactor vessel failed; only 10 per- 
cent of the emergency water reached the 
“core on the reactor model. 

So, after years of AEC promises about the 
postulated safety of the giant reactors going 
up all over the country, the one set of key 
experiments indicates that this basic emer- 
gency system does not work. Not wishing to 
get caught with their pants down, AEC of- 
ficials in Washington responded in typical 
fashion—Keep <It Quiet! According to in- 
formed Washington sources, even the mem- 
bers of the pro-nuclear Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy were not informed until AEC 
chairman Glenn Seaborg wrote the commit- 
tee explaining that “there will be delays” in 
licensing new nuclear plants. Since the word 
leaked out last month, the AEC has con- 
sistently played down the importance of the 


tests to the public. On May 27, the AEC of- 
ficilally announced that the tests “were not 
designed to represent the response of an 
actual operating nuclear power plant to a 


loss-of-coolant accident. . . . This is not the 
type of problem requiring the shutdown of 
operating plants.” On the contrary, this is 
precisely the type of problem that should re- 
quire closing nuclear powerplants, or at least 
require the modification of existing plants to 
provide emergency systems that do work. In 
private, the AEC admits this—but not to the 
public. The Washington Post reported on 
May 28 that the AEC is seriously consider- 
ing issuing an order to utilities requiring 
that power levels be cut down 20 percent 
on all currently operating nuclear power 
plants. An AEC source was quoted: “It’s only 
one of several possible things we might do 
if we find we have a design problem in our 
emergency core cooling system.” 

The unnamed official was evidently afraid 
to admit that such a design problem has 
been found. In fact, as of this writing, fears 
of honesty concerning this issue abound at 
the AEC. An article in the nuclear-industry- 
oriented newsletter, Nucleonics Week (May 
20), quoted a Washington lawyer represent- 
ing a reactor manufacturer: “Unless this is 
dealt with openly, the critics of nuclear 
power are going to spread it around that the 
AEC is trying to do something under- 
handed. .. ,” 

Both the AEC and the JCAE, however, 
seem dead set against bringing the issue 
into the open. A phone call to the JCAE 
brought only the response that “the issue is 
nothing to worry about.” The JCAE also 
told us that a transcript of the secret hear- 
ing of May 3 "is not available to the public.” 

In their own way, the nuclear buffs of the 
AEC and its Congressional office, the Joint 
Committee, are very worried. The JCAE held 
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& special session on May 3 to get additional 
funding for the AEC'’s inadequate safety 
budget. The AEC’s assistant general manager 
for reactors, George Kavanaugh, told the 
Joint Committee that $2 million was needed 
to beef up the safety program. He said the 
AEC needed the money to “help resolve 
significant technical issues.” When pressed 
under questioning by Senator Howard Baker 
(R-Tenn.), though, Kavanaugh admitted 
that a $2 million figure was inadequate and 
that he really thought the safety research 
program needed $30 to $40 million more, 
Kavanaugh said that the Idaho experiment 
results came out worse than he anticipated, 
adding: “If it were better, we might not have 
been allowed to come up here asking for 
money.” 

A number of important issues are raised 
by the whole sequence of events leading up 
to the final, belated admission by AEC offi- 
cials that the problem exists. 

1. The AEC has at least one foot to stand 
on. As its official statement confirms, the 
emergency cooling experiments were con- 
ducted on a tiny model that does not actually 
duplicate a real reactor. There's a big dif- 
ference btween a nine-inch piece of labora- 
tory equipment and a 65-foot-high reactor 
vessel in a nuclear power plant. In the LOFT 
experiments at Idaho, tests on a working 
reactor—still much smaller than the power 
plant reactors—will not be initiated for four 
years. This means quite simply that the 
AEC, the environmentalists, and the public 
will not know whether nuclear power plants 
are safe until after 1975, possibly—when 
perhaps 10 to 20 percent of electricity gen- 
erated in the US will be nuclear, The scores 
of reactors either operating or going into 
operation cannot be presumed safe until 
the evidence is in. What do we do in the 
interim? 

Two modes of action include support of an 
immediate moratorium on further operation 
and construction of nuclear power plants 
and support of Senator Mike Gravel’s (D- 
Alaska) bill to end government financing of 
insurance for nuclear power plants under 
the Price-Anderson Act (S. 1855). If this bill 
were passed, ending federal subsidization: of 
reactor insurance against massive disasters, 
it is widely believed that utilities would not 
be able to acquire private insurance in order 
to continue operating reactors (or to build 
new ones). 

2. The manner in which this information 
on nuclear power safety has been handled 
by the AEC and the JCAE clearly indicates 
that changes are necessary. It must be made 
clear to legislators and public leaders across 
the country that reactor safety has nothing 
to do with “classified’’ or secret matters; 
rather, this issue is one of public health and 
safety, as AEC chairman Seaborg seems to 
recognize. The rule of secrecy being per- 
petuated by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy under the chairmanship of Senator 
John Pastore (D-Rhode Island) must end. 
No more secret hearings on our welfare, 
thank you! 

3. The Atomic Energy Commission should 
be dismembered, if not abolished, The ABC's 
dual role—its regulation and promotion of 
nuclear power—is clearly against the public 
interest and could well result in a radio- 
active Armageddon. 


Mr. Chairman, this article may appear 
to be critical of our committee. If this 
is interpreted to be the case by some, 
let me hasten to add I have no desire to 
support such criticism, rather I com- 
mend the committee and its most dis- 
tinguished chairman for the effort 
which has gone into the bill we have 
before us. 
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The point here can be simply stated: 
We are not certain of the efficacy of our 
present emergency core cooling system 
for the nuclear powerplants we have 
today. This system is based on the use 
of water. The emergency core cooling 
system for the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactors will be far more complicated and 
difficult to design because, it is my un- 
derstanding, it will be based on the use 
of liquid sodium. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are faced with 
the possibility of hundreds of nuclear 
plants being in operation within a few 
short years, we must be absolutely cer- 
tain of their safety because their poten- 
tial for danger far outweighs any other 
manmade machine or device for peace- 
ful purposes past or present, 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues in opposing funds for 
Cannikin tests, and I commend the 
efforts of the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
in her attempts to alert the Congress 
and the Nation of the dangers inherent 
in nuclear weapons testing. 

I believe that if America is going to try 
and convince the world that we are 
indeed dedicated to peace and justice, 
that we must take some bold steps. 

One such step would be for the United 
States to. halt testing of systems such 
as Cannikin. 

On one hand the administration talks 
of its initiatives toward limiting nuclear 
arms and arms tests; on the other hand, 
the Defense Establishment pushes hard 
for programs like Cannikin. 

The world judges America by our 
actions, and I cannot see how Canni- 
kin—or any other of the myriad nuclear 
and conventional arms systems—are 
bringing the world toward peace. 

It used to be said that if the military 
is given a weapon, that they will do 
everything possible to utilize it. Nowa- 
days, that thesis should be changed: 
Once the Military Establishment has an 
idea about some new gimmick or scheme, 
it never will let go. 

Given unlimited resources, I really can 
find little wrong—usually—with the mili- 
tary going around and playing games. 

But, $20 million is no trifle. Measured 
against the impact that same $20 mil- 
lion could make in education, health, 
job training, and other critical areas, I 
think it is a tragic waste to “spend” it 
on Cannikin. 

A final note: with almost 42 percent of 
its budget in weapons, I wonder if we 
should not retitle the AEC the “Atomic 
Weapons Commission.” I am interested 
in peace, not war, and so I find it im- 
possible to vote for this bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
offered, at the purchasing price of $19.7 
million, a weapons test of at best mini- 
mal value and great risk to the environ- 
ment and human life. I ask that we ac- 
cept Mrs. Minx’s amendment to the 
authorization for fiscal year 1972 funds 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The risks involved in the proposed 
weapons test at Amchitka are well es- 
tablished. They are even acknowledged 
by the Atomic Energy Commission’s own 
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environmental impact statement. The 
AEC report admits these three dangers 
of Cannikin: 

First, the Aleutian Island chain is a 
region of intense seismic activity, and 
the possibility of Cannikin’s causing 
premature release of an earthquake can- 
not be absolutely ruled out. 

Second, there is reason to believe that 
this test could unleash a destructive 
tsunami, a wave similar to a tidal wave. 
The report cites the case in 1964 of the 
Prince William Sound earthquake, which 
spawned a tsunami which killed 12 and 
left hundreds homeless in Crescent City, 
Calif., 2,000 miles away. 

Third, the danger of released radio- 
activity is discussed at length in the re- 
port. Longshot, a 1965 test of a much 
smaller yield, resulted in seepage of 
tritium, a radioactive isotope of hydro- 
gen. And while the AEC assures us that 
the Cannikin site is designed to assure 
containment of radioactive explosion 
products, similar assurances in regard to 
the Project Baneberry test of last year 
in Nevada proved incorrect. Certainly 
there is even more ground for uncer- 
tainty at Amchitka, where geologic con- 
ditions are even less familiar than in 
Nevada. 

In addition, there is little evidence 
that the importance of this test can out- 
weigh these risks to the environment. 

The AEC impact report states in 
vague, unexplained terms that Cannikin 
is a vital part of the U.S. weapons de- 
velopment program. The test was at its 
inception required for the development 
of a high yield Spartan ABM for defense 
against nuclear attack by China. This 
requirement seems to have lost its 
urgency in light of the Defense Depart- 
ment policy established in 1969 of using 
the Spartan to protect our own offensive 
missile sites; the Defense Department's 
intention is now to develop an improved 
Spartan with much lower yield. 

Surely $19.7 million can be put to bet- 
ter use than Cannikin. I urge again that 
we accept the amendment offered by 
Mrs. MINK. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my concern over a number of 
questions raised by H.R. 9388. 

As I have indicated many times in the 
past, my primary concern with regard 
to all AEC programs stems from the 
agency’s dual mission—that is, the pro- 
motion and regulation of the atomic 
energy industry. At the proper time, I 
will offer an amendment to add a new 
title IIT to H.R. 9388 to transfer the 
AEC’s licensing authority to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
As I will explain in more detail when the 
amendment is offered, I feel that a trans- 
fer of this kind would do much to add 
needed checks and balances to our system 
for licensing nuclear powerplants, and 
would also lead to stronger nuclear safety 
standards. 

With regard to the bill before us today, 
I am particularly concerned by two pro- 
visions—the small amount of money 
available for nuclear safety programs 
and the emphasis on development of a 
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fast breeder reactor, at the expense of 
the fusion research program. The au- 
thorization for nuclear safety programs 
in this bill is only $42.9 million—which is 
8 percent of the total authorization for 
programs associated with reactor devel- 
opment by the AEC in the coming year. 
I feel that this apportionment of funds 
shows a shocking lack of regard for the 
safety of the American people, and par- 
ticularly those who live near operating 
reactors. 

As my colleagues know, there is only 
one vital safety capability protecting the 
public from catastrophic contamination 
should a nuclear plant develop a cooling 
problem. That is the ability to cool the 
core of the plant under emergency con- 
ditions. Despite this fact, however, there 
has never been a large scale test of the 
emergency core cooling system in a real 
reactor situation, and the AEC’s request 
for $5 million for this program in fiscal 
1972 was cut by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to $2.7 million. The $2.7 
million request was approved and in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the joint 
committee, but it is my understanding 
that an amendment will be offered to 
provide the full $5 million originally re- 
quested by the AEC for testing of the 
emergency core cooling system. I will 
support that amendment. 

With regard to the fission and fusion 
research programs, the committee bill 
contains only $30 million for research on 
a new fusion reactor, compared with 
substantial sums being invested in the 
fission research programs, and particu- 
larly development of the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor. In view of the fact that 
the fusion reactor seems to be the best 
future hope for safer, more efflicient, and 
less damaging energy from the stand- 
point of radioactive emissions, I will sup- 
port an amendment to increase funding 
for the fusion research program. 

I am also concerned over the implica- 
tions of Cannikin, the underground nu- 
clear test planned for Amchitka in Octo- 
ber. It is my understanding that the test 
is not needed for any planned weapons 
defense system and that there are risks 
of possible earthquakes, tsunamis, radia- 
tion leaks, and national wildlife refuge 
damage resulting from the test. I will 
therefore support efforts to delete fund- 
ing for this test from the bill. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, one item 
in this bill that Iam particularly pleased 
to see is the full $29.8 million recom- 
mended by the AEC for research in ther- 
monuclear power—or fusion power as it 
is more commonly called. 

No one has yet harnessed the energy 
caused when two atoms fuse long enough 
to derive controlled power from it—even 
though the time needed is only 250 mi- 
croseconds. But that day may well be not 
far off. In a laboratory buried under the 
Physics-Math building at the University 
of Texas, Dr. Bill Drummond and his 
team of scientists think they may reach 
that breakthrough as early as this year. 
Using a new and modified version of a 
$1 million doughnut-shaped aluminum 
bottle called the Texas Tokamak, they 
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are making steady progress toward that 
all important first breakthrough toward 
useful fusion power. 

Mr. Chairman, even though this process 
is not yet a scientific feasibility, the prog- 
ress toward making it one is too real, 
and our energy needs too great not to 
continue to give fusion research our full 
and continued support. 

In a search for resources from which 
to derive power, fusion uses the plasma 
made from the plentiful supplies of heavy 
hydrogen in our oceans. In the search for 
a source of power which will not take 
more away from the environment that it 
gives to it, fusion power is clean. 

There are a few other centers across 
this land where fusion research is going 
on at the present time, each one trying 
its own route. They deserve our sup- 
port. They deserve our encouragement. I 
am glad to see them getting some. In the 
future, I hope we can give them even 
more. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended: 

(a) For “Operating expenses,” $2,025,571,- 
000, not to exceed $116,400,000 in operating 
costs for the High Energy Physics program 
category. 

(b) For “Plant and capital equipment,” 
including construction, acquisition, or mod- 
ification of facilities, including land acqui- 
sition; and acquisition and fabrication of 
capital equipment not related to construc- 
tion, a sum of dollars equal to the total of 
the following: 

(1) NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 72—1-a, electrical system modifica- 
tions for higher power operation of gaseous 
diffusion plant, Paducah, Kentucky, $2,000,- 
000. 

Project 72-1-b, cooling water system mod- 
ifications for higher power operation of 
gaseous diffusion plant, Paducah, Kentucky, 
$2,800,000. 

Project 72—1-c, replacement of direct buried 
radioactive waste transfer lines, Richland, 
Washington, $2,300,000. 

Project 72—1-d, irradiated fuel storage fa- 
cility. National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $2,500,000. 

Project 72-1-e, improvements in radioac- 
tive waste management and supporting fa- 
cilities, multiple sites, $5,000,000. 

Project 72—1-f, component preparation lab- 
oratories, multiple sites, $3,000,000. 

Project 72—1-g, facilities for integrated 
operation of chemical separations plants, 
Richland, Washington, $1,500.000. 

Project. 72-1—h, air filter for laboratory fa- 
cilities, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$2,500,000. 

(2) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 72-2-a, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 72-2-b, weapons neutron research 
facility (AE only), Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, New Mexico, $585,000. 

(3) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 723a, liquid metal engineering cen- 
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ter facility modifications, Santa Susana, 
California, $1,000,000. 

Project 72-3—b, national radioactive waste 
repository, Lyons, Kansas, $3,500,000. 

Project 72-3-c, analytical support facility, 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, $850.- 
000. 

Project 72-3-d, research and development 
test plants, Project Rover, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, New Mexico, and Nevada 
Test Site, Nevada, $1,000,000. 

(4) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 72—4-a, accelerator improvements, 
zero gradient synchrotron, Argonne National 
Laboratory, Illinois, $225,000. 

Project 72-4—b, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Dlinois, $225,000. 

Project 72-4-b, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $280,000. 

Project 72-4-c, accelerator improvements, 
Cambridge Electron Accelerator, Massachu- 
setts, $75,000. 

Project 72-4-d, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley, 
California, $180,000. 

Project 72—-4-e, accelerator and reactor im- 
provements, medium and low energy physics, 
$400,000. 

(5) BrOLocy AND Mepicine.— 

Project 72-5-a, radioblology and therapy 
research facility (AE only), Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory, New Mexico, $345,000. 

(6) GENERAL PLANT Prosects.—$41,080,000. 

(7) CAPITAL Equipment.—Acquisition and 
fabrication of capital equipment not related 
to construction, $153,296,000. 

Sec. 102. Lrmrrations.—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101(b) (1), (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) only if the current estimated 
cost of that project does not exceed by more 
than 25 per centum the estimated cost set 
forth that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project under subsection 101(b) (6) only 
if it is in accordance with the following: 

(1) The maximum currently estimated cost 
of any project shall be $500,000 and the max- 
imum currently estimated cost of any build- 
ing included in such project shall be $100,- 
000 provided that the building cost limita- 
tion may be exceeded if the Commission 
determines that it is necessary in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. 

(2) The total cost of all projects, under- 
taken under subsection 101(b) (6) shall not 
exceed the estimated cost set forth in that 
subsection by more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. The Commission is authorized 
to perform construction design services for 
any Commission construction project when- 
ever (1) such construction project has been 
included in a proposed authorization bill 
transmitted to the Congress by the Com- 
mission and (2) the Commission determines 
that the project is of such urgency that 
construction of the project should be initi- 
ated promptly upon enactment of legisla- 
tion appropriating funds for its construction. 

Sec. 104. When so specified in an appropri- 
ation Act, transfers of amounts between 
“Operating expenses” and “Plant and capi- 
tal equipment” may be made as provided in 
such appropriation Act. 

Src. 105. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR ACTs.— 
(a) Section 101 of Public Law 89-32, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) striking 
therefrom the figure “$2.658,821,000", and 
substituting therefor the figure “$2,664,521,- 
000"; (2) striking from subsection (b) 
thereof the figure “$398,045,000", and substi- 
tuting therefor the figure “$403,745,000"; and 
(3) striking from subsection (b)(4) for 
project 66-4-a, sodium pump test facility, 
the words “for design and Phase I con- 
struction,” and further striking the figure 
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$6,800,000" and submitting therefor the 
figure "$12,500,000". 

(b) Section 101 of Public Law 91-44, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
from subsection (b)(5) thereof the figure 
"$560,000" for project 70-5—a, conversion of 
heating plant to natural gas, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Illinois, and substitut- 
ing therefor the figure “$860,000”. 

(c) Section 101 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) striking 
from subsection (b)(1) thereof the figure 
"$14,700,000" for project 71-1-e, gaseous dif- 
fusion production support facilities, and sub- 
stituting therefor the figure ‘45,700,000: 
(2) striking from subsection (b)(1) thereof 
the figure “$6,400,000" for project 71-—1-f, 
process equipment modifications, gaseous 
diffusion plants, and substituting therefor 
the figure “$10,400,000"; and (3) striking 
from subsection (b)(9) thereof the figure 
$25,500,000" for project 71-9, fire, safety, 
and adequacy of operating conditions proj- 
ects, various locations, and substituting 
therefor the figure $45,700,000.” 

(d) Section 106 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is amended by striking from sub- 
section (a) thereof the figure "$50,000,000", 
wherever it appears therein, and substitut- 
ing therefor the figure ‘“$100,000,000.” 

Sec. 106. Recisston—Public Law 90-56, as 
amended, is further amended by rescinding 
therefrom authorization for a project, ex- 
cept heretofore obligated, as follows: 

Project 63-3-b, isotopic space systems facil- 
ity, Sandia Base, New Mexico, $2,250,000. 

Sec. 107. Liqgum METAL Fast BREEDER REAC- 
TOR Base PROGRAM PROJECT.—As part of the 
Commission’s liquid metal fast breeder reac- 
tor base program, the Commission is hereby 
authorized to enter into a definitive arrange- 
ment, for a term not exceeding seven years, 
for the conduct in the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant of a program of plant operation, 
and research and development of program- 
matic interest to the Commission; and the 
Commission is further authorized as part of 
such arrangement, and without regard to the 
provisions of section 169 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to waive use 
charges for special nuclear material, up to 
a total amount of $9,100,000, and to distrib- 
ute special nuclear material by lease during 
the term of the arrangement. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. (a) Subsection a. of section 31 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by (1) striking the word “and” 
from the end of paragraph (4) thereof; (2) 
striking from the end of paragraph (5) 
thereof the period and substituting therefor 
“; and” and (3) by adding thereto a new 
paragraph (6) to read as follows: 

“(6) the preservation and enhancement 
of a viable environment by developing more 
efficient methods to meet the Nation's energy 
needs.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 33 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: “Where the 
Commission finds private facilities or labora- 
tories are inadequate for the purpose, it is 
authorized to conduct for other persons, 
through its own facilities, such of those ac- 
tivities and studies of the types specified in 
section 31 as it deems appropriate to the de- 
velopment of energy.” 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MINK 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Minx: On the 
first page, line 7, strike out “$2,025,571,000,” 
and insert in lieu ‘thereof “$2,005,871,000,”. 


Mrs. MINKE. Mr. Chairman, I urge this 
committee to support my amendment to 
delete $19.7 million from this Atomic En- 
ergy Commission authorization bill 
which has been provided for in this 
legislation to supplement $165 million 
which has already been spent on Project 
Cannikin. 

Project Cannikin was planned 5 or 6 
years ago by the AEC to test a five-mega- 
ton nuclear warhead. In 1969 Project 
Milrow tested a one-megaton warhead. 
This is a continuation of that experi- 
ment. 

On April 20, 1971, Dr. Harold Agnew, 
director of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory testified to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that the ABM 
Spartan warhead will be tested in 
Alaska. This was the first clear state- 
ment made by a Government official as 
to the reasons for this test of a weapon 
of this magnitude. 

Cannikin as with Milrow, is to be 
staged in Alaska, on the island of Am- 
chitka where a 6,000-foot hole has been 
dug in which this five-megaton bomb is 
to be exploded. 

Only one result of the explosion is cer- 
tain; that it will blow out an under- 
ground cavity the length of two football 
fields in which dangerous radioactive 
water and gases from the explosion will 
remain for thousands of years. 

All other consequences are admittedly 
speculative, but are sufficiently ominous 
to cause reasonable men to ask whether 
this test is necessary in view of the risks 
involved. 

The Presidential Ad Hoc Panel on 
the Safety of Underground Testing 
chaired by Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, former 
president of Stanford University, made 
the following points in their report: 

There does not now aj to be a basis for 
eliminating the possibility that a large test 
explosion might induce, either immediately 
or after a period of time, a severe earthquake 
of sufficiently large magnitude to cause seri- 
ous damage well beyond the limits of the 
test site. This possibility is more serious for 
tests of greater than a megaton, since the 
larger initial explosion would lead to greater 
alteration of the regional stress pattern. 
Further it has recently been su that 
the great earthquakes (magnitude 8.5) are 
actually composed of a rapid succession of 
earthquakes of magnitudes 6.5 to 7.0. Since 
the Amchitka area in Alaska is still more 
active seismically, the hazard of inducing an 
earthquake must be considered to be greater 
at that location than at either Nevada sites. 
Amchitka is more seismic than Nevada by at 
least an order of magnitude .. . if the trig- 
gered earthquake were a large one (magni- 
tude greater than 8) and the rupture prop- 
agated to the east where the population 
density increases, there could be damage due 
to ground vibration as well as tidal waves. 


The people of the State of Hawaii are 


deeply worried and apprehensive and 
with good justification. In 1946 an 
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Aleutian earthquake triggered a tidal 
wave—tsunami—which rolled across the 
Pacific and killed 173 persons in Hawaii, 
and destroyed $25 million worth of prop- 
erty. This happened again in 1957 doing 
$3 million worth of damage in Hawaii. 
In 1964, a similar earthquake in Alaska 
touched off another tidal wave which 
killed 12 persons in Crescent City, Calif., 
and left 400 families homeless. 

The risks to the people of Hawaii, as 
well as California and Alaska is un- 
deniable. Even the AEC admits this; 
however it argues that the risk is small 
and when balanced against the impor- 
tance of the test to our national security 
that this risk is acceptable. 

The Federation of American Scientists 
Executive Board made up of eminent sci- 
entists like Dr. Jeremy Stone, Dr. Her- 
bert York, Dr. Marvin L. Goldberger, and 
Dr. Herbert Scoville, have all urged the 
cancellation of this test. They argue that 
the test is unnecessary in view of the 
changes in our nuclear defense strategy. 
They agree with Wolfgang K. H. Panof- 
sky that— 

The protection offered by Safeguard for 
the Minuteman force is negligible. Even if 
Safeguard functions perfectly it offers sig- 
nificant protection to Minuteman only over 
a very narrow band of threats; if the threat 
continues to grow as rapidly as it is at pres- 
ent, Safeguard is obsolete before deployed; if 
the threat levels off, Safeguard is not needed. 


Dr. Jeremy Stone, in testimony pre- 
sented to the AEC at Anchorage, Alaska, 
on May 28, 1971, stated: 

Those who reject Safeguard reject the ne- 
cessity for Cannikin. 

Those who reject the necessity for Spartans 


in Safeguard reject the necessity for Can- 
nikin. 

Those who reject the necessity for Basic 
Spartans in Safeguard reject the necessity for 
Cannikin. 

And even those who want Basic Spartan in 
Safeguard still reject the necessity for Can- 
nikin unless they insist on proof-testing it at 
great financial expense and at the environ- 
mental risks described previously. 

Under these circumstances who can possi- 
bly call Cannikin a compelling necessity? 

Basically, Cannikin is a bureaucratic over- 
sight ...an experiment that has been waiting 
to be cancelled since, in early 1969, the Presi- 
dent changed the rationale for the U.S. ABM 
away from the anti-Chinese defense. 


No underground nuclear device of the 
size of Cannikin has ever before been 
exploded in the United States. All the 
tests in Nevada were of the 1-megaton 
size. 

I am not a scientist, but I am suffi- 
ciently aware of the hazards of radio- 
active contamination of our environment 
to repeat the warnings of many who are 
scientists and who have studied the cum- 
ulative effects of our pollution of the 
ocean by radioactive fallout, of the pol- 
lution of our agricultural crops from fall- 
out, of the pollution of the effluents from 
our nuclear powerplants and the dan- 
gerous correlation between this and 
deaths of fetuses and new born children. 

The further contamination of our 
oceans will seriously damage our fish- 
eries. The prospect of this contamination 
is a possibility in the Cannikin test. 

Despite all the expertise possessed by 
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AEC on December 18, 1970, radioactive 
materials were leaked into the atmos- 
phere through a crack during an under- 
ground test in Nevada. Baneberry radio- 
active counts doubled 2,000 miles away 
in Canada. 

No one can give the assurance that 
such spillage of radioactive materials 
will not occur from a test five times in 
magnitude, in the air through cracks in 
the earth, in the ocean through similar 
cracks nor can anyone give any positive 
assurance that the aftershocks will not 
be of such a magnitude as to trigger a 
tidal wave which could sweep over Ha- 
waii, and parts of the west coast. 

These are enormous risks. And what 
for? For a test of a weapon which ex- 
perts tell us is not now necessary for the 
defense of our country in view of new 
technological developments in weaponry. 

I urge my colleagues in this House to 
support my amendment. 

The material follows: 

THe COALITION To STOP THE ALASKA NUCLEAR 
BLAST 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 12, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This Thursday morn- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission authori- 
zation bill for FY 1972 is scheduled for floor 
action. The bill contains $19.7 million for 
the 5 megaton nuclear test called Cannikin 
scheduled for Amchitka Island in early 
October. 

The Coalition to Stop the Alaska Nuclear 
Blast is composed of conservation, peace, 
and scientific organizations opposed to the 
test. We maintain that Cannikin is pur- 
poseless since it is not needed for any planned 
weapons defense system and that the risks 
of possible earthquakes, tsunamis, radiation 
leaks, and National Wildlife Refuge damage— 
each with grave environmental conse- 
quences—cannot be avoided. Recently the 
following eight national organizations wrote 
the President asking for Cannikin’s cancel- 
lation: Committee for Nuclear Responsi- 
bility, Federation of American Scientists, 
Friends of the Earth, Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, SANE, Sierra Club, The Wil- 
derness Society, and World Federalist. 

Representative Patsy Mink will offer an 
amendment to delete the funds for the test 
from the AEC authorization bill. We urge you 
to support this action. 

Please contact us if we can be of any 
help. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD LAHN, 
Coordinator. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE AEC's CANNIKIN 
ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 

The National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) of 1969 requires all federal agencies 
to file an Environmental Impact Statement 
before embarking on programs that signifi- 
cantly affect the environment. The Impact 
Statement must cover the following points: 

(i) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action; 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the proposal 
be implemented; 

(lil) alternates to the proposed action: 

(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity; 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volyed in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 
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The act requires a total disclosure of ali 
information so that it is possible to evaluate 
the benefits of a project against the risks of 
environmental damage. It was expected that 
by requiring a factually detailed study open 
to hard public scrutiny, the public interest 
would be served and the environment would 
be protected. 

Though the thought of an environmental 
impact statement for a 5-megaton nuclear 
bomb is somewhat incomprehensible (this is 
the test of a device which is designed to de- 
stroy the environment), it is still required, 
since the experiment is a project of a fed- 
eral agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the test is unquestionably of major en- 
vironmental significance. 

The AEC has filed its final NEPA statement 
with the Council of Environmental Quality 
but, unfortunately, the statement provides 
no basis for making a credible evaluation of 
the project. There is neither an explanation 
of the benefits of the test nor a determination 
of the effect on the environment if everything 
were to go wrong. 

BACKGROUND 


Since the 1969 NEPA law went into effect, 
there has never been an impact statement 
filed for an individual nuclear test. A Draft 
Statement was written in November 1970 for 
the total underground nuclear program car- 
ried out in Nevada. 

The Cannikin test was originally scheduled 
for October 1970 and a Draft Statement was 
issued in June 1970. This statement was 
severely criticized in Congress, and the $20 
million needed to continue the project was 
not appropriated. Senator Edmund Muskie 
said that the funds were withheld and the 
project stopped “because the Atomic Energy 
Commission failed to file a satisfactory state- 
ment on such test’s environmental effects." 

The test was rescheduled for autumn 1971, 
and a Redraft Statement was issued at the 
end of April 1971, Eighteen senators, in a 
letter to William Ruckelshaus, Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency; 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the AEC; 
and Russell E. Train, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality; urged that the 
AEC conduct public hearings “to permit a 
thorough public review of the benefits and 
risks involved.” 

Under Senate pressure, and at the request 
of Governor Egan of Alaska, AEC hearings 
were conducted on May 26, 1971, in Juneau 
and on May 28 and 29 in Anchorage. Besides 
the large amount of public testimony, Hear- 
ing Examiner Robert Miller of the AEC 
heard the same three hours of statements 
from the same ten AEC witnesses in both 
Juneau and Anchorage. 

At the end of June 1971, the AEC issued 
the Final Impact Statement, supposedly im- 
proving and refining its previous draft state- 
ments, based on inputs from the public and 
other government agencies. The Statement is 
fifty-nine pages long, and contains a ten- 
page bibliography as well as an annex of 
federal agency comments and AEC responses. 
It may be obtained by writing Mr. John A. 
Erlewine, Assistant General Manager for Op- 
erations. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. 

There are three main areas of environmen- 
tal impact that are the crux of the issue: 
1) effects on Amchitka; 2) radiation leaking 
into the surrounding water and venting into 
the air; and 3) earthquakes and tsunamis, 
(NOTE: Page numbers in parentheses refer 
to Final Impact Statement, unless specified.) 


EFFECTS ON AMCHITKA 
The AEC states that the effects of the ex- 
plosion will be localized with little long-term 
damage. “The principal environmental effects 
of Cannikin are those resulting from occu- 
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pation of Amchitka by a work force of some 
hundreds of men.” (page 1) 

Item: There are forty-four bird species 
that inhabit Amchitka Island. Fifty-five pairs 
of bald eagles and nineteen pairs of peregrine 
falcons nested during 1970. Within four miles 
of ground zero are eight bald eagle nests and 
two peregrine falcon nests. 

AEC states: In the worst case, nests within 
four miles could be destroyed resulting from 
the occurrence of rock and earthslides along 
the coastal areas. Milrow (the megaton test 
conducted in 1969 on Amchitka) dislocated 
14,000 cubic yards of rock and peat and it is 
expected that Cannikin will dislocate more. 
“Extrapolation from Milrow experience indi- 
cates that Cannikin may damage one or two 
eagle or falcon nesting sites so severely that 
they would be unsuitable as future nesting 
locations. This amount of damage to nesting 
sites would not affect the reproduction po- 
tential or populations of their species, nor 
should there be any measurable effects on 
population density or reproduction potential 
of the other avian species as a result of the 
Cannikin test.” (page 34) 

Point: Dr. Clayton White of Brigham 
Young University calls Amchitka’s falcon 
population the “most dense in the world 
Tight now.” Any detrimental effects upon 
the island's peregrine population would only 
bring this already endangered species closer 
to extinction. It is mentioned that the timing 
of the test is such that hatching will already 
have occurred, but it is overlooked that the 
nesting eagles and peregrines will have young 
in the nest at that time. This fact could 
compound the population damage. 

Throughout the document, the AEC ex- 
trapolates from Milrow in the manner of the 
above AEC quotation. Since there is no rea- 
son to believe that a linear or any other 
simple relation exists (i.e. since Milrow was 
about one megaton and since Cannikin will 
be about five megatons, then Cannikin will 
be five times as destructive as Milrow) be- 
tween the two, it is therefore not credible 
to extrapolate from one point. 

AEC states: In the worst case, some small 
scrapfish (three spine stickleback) ranging 
in number up to a few thousand would be 
killed. It is possible that some fish in the 
closest streams will be injured or killed by 
shock effects, but at worst would affect only 
a small fraction (one to ten per cent depend- 
ing on species) of the total island popula- 
tion, Changes of plankton levels in nearby 
ponds may occur and the draining of one or 
two ponds is possible. 

Note: The shock of the immediate impact 
causes water in the streams and ponds near 
ground zero to be “thrown into the air.” 
(page 52) In Milrow, this resulted in strand- 
ing on land some of the stickleback fish 
population. The motion also creates a mo- 
mentary sharp rise and fall in pressure in 
the lakes and along the sea coast. This effect 
killed stickleback in two ponds near Milrow. 

AEC states: The Battelle Columbus Labo- 
ratory, under contract with the AEC Nevada 
Operations Office, initiated ecological studies 
on Amchitka in 1967. A short-term and long- 
term post-shot program has been established 
to document the environmental effects of 
Cannikin. 

Point: Despite contracted studies, Wallace 
Noerenberg, Commissioner of Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, testifying in Juneau 
on May 26, 1971, had to correct AEC figures. 
“Both impact statements (Draft and Re- 
draft) use the figure 2500 to represent the 
total sea otter population on Amchitka. Re- 
cent surveys reveal that the population is 
in excess of 4000 animals. . . . Both reports 
use the figure 200 otters as residing within 
the four mile ‘impact zone.’ Recent surveys 
indicate a population approaching 600 ani- 
mals.” The June AEC statement reflects the 
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Fish and Game Department’s corrections of 
late May. 

AEC states: “Overpressures greater than 
100 pounds per square inch may rupture 
otter tympanic membranes (eardrums) 
which ultimately can be expected to cause 
death in otters so affected if they are unable 
to dive for food.” Twenty to 100 sea otters 
may be killed. (page 36) It is estimated that 
ten to fifteen per cent of the population will 
be affected. 

Point: Commissioner Noerenberg made sev- 
eral other points concerning the otters. 1) 
Otters tend to segregate by sex, with sexually 
active males generally concentrating in 
“male areas.” Two such “male areas” near 
the blast may be affected; the ensuing loss 
of mature males will have a much larger 
effect on the population than a random death 
pattern of the same number. 2) The ground 
shock of the blast will affect the large num- 
ber of otters resting on rocks with possible 
results of bruising, internal injuries, rib or 
skull fractures or leg injuries—the effect on 
pregnant females might also be significant. 

AEC states: “The Amchitka sea lion and 
harbor seal populations are not expected to 
be affected by Cannikin.” (pages 36) 

Point: Commissioner Noerenberg states 
that there is great concern for the seal and 
sea lion population (estimated at 350 and 
750 respectively) off Amchitka. “We are of 
the opinion that pressure effects would be 
as serious on these animals as on otters, and 
that the AEC should consider this impact as 
well.” 

AEC states: “Bioenvironmental program 
scientists are confident that populations of 
commercial fish and shellfish species will not 
be endangered from Cannikin.” There is the 
unlikely possibility “that casualities may 
include: hundreds of fish in the near-shore 
area such as Pacific cod and dusky rockfish; 
a few salmon in deeper offshore water; hun- 
dreds of fish such as Atka, mackerel, lantern 
fish, rockfish and smelt in mid-water, off- 
shore areas; and thousands of rockfish and 
Pacific cod in offshore bottom areas.” (page 
37) 

Point: The Alaska Fish and Game Depart- 
ment is much more concerned about the 
effects of radioactivity leaks than the ground 
shocks affecting commercial fish. The worth 
of the Alaska fishing industry is categorized 
in the report, Commercial Fisheries Related 
to Amchitka Island, by Abrams, Kemp and 
Kerkwood. Total income of Pacific salmon 
fisheries in 1970 was $60,034,000; King crab 
was $13,919,000; shrimp was $2,935,402; Tan- 
ner crab was $1,399,918; Dungeness crab was 
$1,050,194; and scallops was $1,131,254. 

Commissioner Noerenberg states, “The 
‘ownership’ of salmon passing Amchitka is 
international in scope and the consequences 
of any contamination of these animals would 
be worldwide in regard to marketing and 
human consumption problems.” 

The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, in a letter 
to the Governor of Alaska, dated June 2, 
1969, stated, “In short, a food supply system 
that feeds a large part of the world—a sup- 
ply and fishery resource which has never 
been fully developed—would likely be ruined. 
How far the contamination might spread 
with the assistance of the Japanese current 
is unkown. One thing is certain: If there is 
any chance whatsoever that the blast will 
vent, it is too great a risk. The AEC has made 
no such guarantee. It cannot.” 

RADIATION LEAKING INTO THE WATER AND 

VENTING INTO THE AIR 

AEC states; “Scientists and engineers do 
not conceive of any process by which a vent- 
ing of radioactive material could occur. 
However, if those experts were completely 
wrong, the greatest conceivable venting 
would be a few percent of the total radio- 
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activity produced by this equipment.” (page 
2 


point: The AEC has never planned an un- 
derground test and expected it to vent radia- 
tion and, since 1963 limited test ban treaty, 
nations have been prohibited from violating 
international boundaries with radiation fall- 
out. However, the AEC record of preventing 
leakage is not good. From 1963 to the end 
of 1970 “there were 230 announced U.S. un- 
derground nuclear explosions at the Nevada 
Test Site and elsewhere, including five Plow- 
share cratering tests. Of the non-Plowshare 
tests, seventeen inadvertently leaked radio- 
activity detectable off-site.” (page 17) In a 
letter dated March 11, 1971, from Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, chairman of the AEC, to Senator 
Gravel, it is stated that “there were approxi- 
mately forty tests in which some radioac- 
tivity was detected only in the immediate 
vicinity of the firing point.” 

Point: The AEC’s worst case of a few per- 
cent venting must be further explained. A 
percent of the radioactive inventory of the 
largest underground test in U.S. history 
certainly deserves a detailed discussion with 
an exhaustive look at the effects on the en- 
vironment. A small percentage of a large 
number is still a large number—and cannot 
be disregarded by a wave of the AEC’s hand. 

AEC states: The extensive Nevada contain- 
ment experience “has contributed to the de- 
velopment of sound test containment pro- 
cedures. .. . Each time a leak of radioactivity 
has occurred, there has been careful investi- 
gation in an effort to learn the cause so that 
leaks from similar causes can be avoided.” 

Point: Judging by the leaks that have oc- 
curred and continue to occur (the largest 
one ever occurred last December), it may be 
concluded that either the AEC has not done 
a proper job in studying past failures or 
that each test is unique in the combination 
of characteristics such as tonnage exploded, 
geology, hydrology, climatic conditions, etc., 
and so the outcome is unpredictable. 

The last failure, Baneberry, was exploded 
December 18, 1970, in Yucca Flats at the 
Nevada Test Site. The test was less than 
twenty kilotons and was reported to have 
leaked radiation over thirteen states and 
contaminated the clothing of 900 test site 
workers. "The final total release estimate for 
Baneberry is approximately three megacuries 
(3.000.000), reference to R (Release time) 
plus 12 hours.” (Seaborg to Gravel letter, 
March 11, 1971) 

AEC states: “Geological and physical data 
obtained during two earlier successful low- 
yield tests very near to the Baneberry site 
(one had been 2,000 feet to the north and 
the other about the same distance to the 
east) had indicated the suitability of the 
Baneberry site.” 

Point: How much confidence, then, can be 
placed in the geological and physical studies 
that have justified, to the AEC’s satisfaction, 
the Cannikin site? In this ight, do the Mil- 
row explosion results have any significance 
in predicting the outcome of Cannikin? The 
AEC constantly refers to Milrow in estimat- 
ing the Cannikin results. 

AEC states: “In order to assure contain- 
ment of radioactivity, it is necessary to 
(be) ...(an) adequate distance from 
faults. .. . The Cannikin site is 3,300 feet 
south of the Teal Creek Fault and 2,800 feet 
north of a suspected fault .. .” (page 19) 

Point: It should be noted that the Bane- 
berry leak did not occur through a fault. 
According to AEC reports, the 910-foot deep 
test split the earth with its own pressure 
which exceeded expectations because “the 
earth around the explosive device was more 
saturated with water than had been ex- 
pected.” If Baneberry (less than twenty kilo- 
tons) had enough power to “force gas 
through the ground to the surface” and to 
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open up a “fissure 315 feet long,” why can’t 
Cannikin, in water-saturated rock, push gas 
2800 feet to the suspected fault? 

AEC stated: No one is likely to know where 
every single fault is located, but the big ones 
are known. (This point emerged in a meeting 
of Fred R. Tesche, AEC Deputy Director, and 
Senator Gravel’s staff.) 

Point: The February 1971 quake in Los 
Angeles occurred along the Soledad Fault, 
which was considered too insignificant to put 
on seismic fault maps. 

AEC states: “Most of the radioactive mate- 
Tial associated with the detonation will be 
incorporated into and trapped in rock melt, 
or will be adsorbed onto the surfaces of rock 
material. Most material will therefore be 
essentially retained in the bottom of the 
explosion zone. The volatile fission products 
and tritium are exceptions.” (page 22) 

Point: There is no documentation sup- 
porting the AEC statement that the radio- 
active materials will be incorporated into, 
trapped in, or adsorbed onto rather than 
go into solution under the conditions of 
salinity, high pressure, and very high tem- 
perature. 

AEC states: “Those radionuclides not 
trapped in the solidified rock melt will be 
susceptible to migration in ground water. 
Only an insignificant fraction of the trapped 
radionuclides will be slowly leached from 
the surfaces of the fused rock." (page 23) 

Questions: How much of what radio- 
nuclides are there? What is the insignifi- 
cant fraction? Without knowing how much 
of what is involved it is not possible to talk 
about environmental impact. 

AEC states: “Tritium in water is of more 
concern than other radioactive materials 
since it will migrate at nearly the velocity 
as the natural ground water.” (page 23) 
Three mechanisms are described whereby 
tritiated water can migrate to the sea: 
Mechanism 1 is described as “most likely” 


and the “migration would take a thousand 
years or more.” Mechanism 2 “is estimated 
to take over a hundred years.” The third 
mechanism is described as very unlikely and 


the “contaminated water would reach the 
sea in about two or three years ... This 
would introduce tritiated water into the 
ocean with an initial concentration about 
1,200 times that of the RCG (Radioactivity 
Concentration Guide) for water ... The as- 
sumptions of this model also imply a sharp 
reduction in adsorption surface and, there- 
fore, at some later time other radionuclides 
such as strontium, cesium, ruthenium, and 
antimony would also be introduced into the 
ocean in concentrations higher than the 
RCG." (pages 23-25.) 

Points: No support is given as to why one 
model is more probable than any other. All 
proof is embodied in the credibility of the 
terms “most likely”, “less probable”, and 
"very unlikely”. 

Long Shot (the 80 kiloton test on 
Amchitka on October 29, 1965, at the time 
billed as first and last test on the island) 
released tritium “about one month after the 
test." It was “detected in three small ponds 
on the north edge of the surface zero pad 
and in drainage ditches from those ponds.” 
(page 14.) 

AEC states: “No leakage of tritium or 
radioactive noble gases is expected for Can- 
nikin; behavior comparable to Milrow is like- 
ly." (page 15) 

Point: Assuming the worst Cannikin case 
of leaking tritium in 2 to 3 years and apply- 
ing this case to Milrow, we would not see 
any tritium from Milrow yet because it has 
been less than two years since Milrow. The 
Milrow experience with tritium can not be 
used for predicting Cannikin. 

‘AEC states: Even if the extreme tritium 
migration model were true “dilution of that 
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water by the sea water would take place 
rapidly . .. there would be an effective dilu- 
tion factor of above 100,000 within a few 
hours.” (page 25) 

Points: Commissioner Noerenberg stated, 
“Concerning the one known radioactive ele- 
ment that has leaked on Amchitka, tritium, 
little is known of its impact on fish. How- 
ever, a recent paper given by Erickson (from 
the University of Washington Radiation Lab- 
oratory) at the Third National Radio-ecology 
Symposium, discusses the impact of both low 
and high level concentrations of tritium on 
guppies. His conclusions are that even low 
levels affect the germ plasm causing changes 
in growth, sex ratio, ability to withstand 
stress and courting behavior. 

“It is reported in two papers that Silver 
Salmon fry held in cooled affluent from the 
pile area at Hanford suffered 100 per cent 
mortality in eight weeks. Even at dilutions 
of 1:50 increased mortalities were evident.” 

Polikarpov, in his book “Radioecology 
of Aquatic Organisms” (1966, Reinhold 
Book Div, New York) states among his con- 
clusions: (page 260) a.) “The frequency of 
occurrence of abnormalities in the larvae of 
sea fishes has been shown to be increased at 
strontium-90-yytrium-90 concentrations of a 
trillionth of curie per liter and above, i.e. at 
levels that have already been reached in the 
Pacific Ocean and in the Irish Sea." b.) “It 
has been shown that further radioactive con- 
tamination of the seas and oceans is inad- 
missible, because it entails great risk of a) 
producing irreversible changes in the hydro- 
biosphere, b) disrupting the resources upon 
which fisheries depend and c) producing 
dangerous levels of contamination in the 
marine organisms consumed by man.” 

AEC states: “It is not conceivable that 
Cannikin would cause release of under- 
ground radioactivity from the cavities which 
remain from the earlier Milrow and Long 
Shot tests." (page 2) 

Point: The above statement contains the 
entire discussion by the AEC about this sub- 
ject. There are no references, studies, or even 
explanations as to why this possibility is 
“not conceivable.” 


EARTHQUAKES AND TSUNAMIS 


AEC stated in the Draft Environmental 
Statement (June 1970), “experience gained 
by observation of past nuclear detonations 
and earthquakes combine to provide ex- 
tremely positive assurance that the Cannikin 
explosion cannot of itself cause a severe 
earthquake.” (page A—4) 

Point: In a letter dated July 21, 1970 to 
the AEC, Louis Rousselot, the Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Department of Defense 
commented, “Substitute for “. . . provide ex- 
tremely positive assurance .. .” the phrase 
“indicate that it is highly unlikely.” “The 
AEC complied. 

AEC states: “. .. it is highly unlikely that 
the Cannikin explosion can, of itself, trigger 
a severe earthquake. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of the Cannikin explosion or an earth- 
quake causing a damaging tsunami (seismic 
sea wave) is even more unlikely.” (page 3) 

Point: The Presidential Ad Hoc Panel on 
the Safety of Underground Testing chaired 
by Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, former President of 
Stanford University, made the following 
points in thelr November 27, 1968 Report 
which was withheld for some time by the 
Atomic Energy Commission: “. . . there does 
not now appear to be a basis for eliminating 
the possibility that a large test explosion 
might induce, either immediately or after a 
period of time, a severe earthquake of suf- 
ficiently large magnitude to cause serious 
damage well beyond the limits of the test 
site. This possibility is more serious for tests 
of greater than a megaton since the larger 
initial explosion would lead to greater altera- 
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tion of the regional stress pattern. Further, 
it has recently been suggested that the great 
earthquakes (magnitude 8.5) are actually 
composed of a rapid succession of earth- 
quakes of magnitude 6.5 to 7.0." 

Point: The terms “highly unlikely” and 
“even more unlikely” as used for earthquakes 
and tsunamis respectively do not rule out an 
occurrence of the event. Assuming the worst 
case that an earthquake and a tsunami do 
occur there must be a discussion of what will 
happen. There is none. Therefore the envi- 
ronmental impact cannot be judged and so 
this Impact Statement is deficient and delin- 
quent. 

AEC states: There is “almost one chance 
in 100 that there will be an earthquake as 
big as or bigger than Cannikin in the vicinity 
of Amchitka in any two-week period. For the 
whole of the Aleutian Islands and Alaskan 
Peninsula, the probability is higher, more 
like one in 20.” (page 53) 

Point: What would happen in the worst 
possible case if the Cannikin shock of about 
7.0 richter scale occurred coincidental to a 
natural earthquake of 7.0 or greater? What 
would be the resulting earthquake magni- 
tude? Would this be large enough to set off 
a tsunami? 

AEC states: “Most existing experience is 
from large underground explosions in Ne- 
vada.” (page 55) 

Point: The Pitzer Report states, “Since the 
Amchitka area in Alaska is still more active 
seismically, the hazard of inducing an earth- 
quake must be considered to be greater at 
that location than at either Nevada site .. . 
Amchitka is more seismic than Nevada by at 
least an order of magnitude.” 

AEC states: “It is expected that the only 
observable effect from Cannikin will, again 
(meaning like Milrow), be a cluster of small 
aftershocks in the vicinity of the explosion 
site.” (page 55) 

Point: The Pitzer Report states that “it 
would appear that safety can be achieved in 
the proposed central Nevada and Alaskan test 
sites only by gradually increasing the yield 
and thus developing the necessary experience 
during the test program.” Going from 1 mega- 
ton to 5 megatons doesn’t meet the definition 
of gradually increasing. 

Pitzer Report states: “. . . there is good 
evidence that great earthquakes consist of a 
superposition of smaller (magnitude 6 to 7) 
events triggered in succession.” And, “.. . if 
the triggered earthquake were a large one 
(magnitude greater than 8) and the rupture 
propagated to the east where the population 
density increases, there could be damage due 
to ground vibration as well as tidal waves.” 


BENEFITS 


AEC states: The test is necessary for “the 
development of nuclear weapons technology 
of prime significance to our national security 
requirements.” (p 46) 

Point: On April 20, 1971 Dr. Harold Agnew, 
Director of Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
testified to the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services that 1) the ABM Spartan warhead 
will be tested in Alaska, and 2) the Spartan 
warhead “would be useful in a limited way” 
in high altitude attacks against very large- 
yield Soviet weapons. To justify the risks in 
undertaking the test there must be a full dis- 
cussion of the ABM Spartan system. To hide 
behind the phrase national security when the 
ABM system has been vociferously attacked 
in public for many years is to imply that the 
test can’t be justified. 

Point: Dr. Jeremy Stone, executive director 
of the Federation of American Scientists, a 
military weapons expert, stated, “Basically, 
Cannikin is a bureaucratic oversight—an ex- 
periment that has been waiting to be can- 
celled since, in early 1969, the President 
changed the rationale for the U.S. ABM away 
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from the anti-Chinese defense.” Other sci- 
entists like Drs. Rathjens and Scoville have 
called the Spartan an “obsolete” weapon. If 
the public is to bear the risks the AEC must 
justify the benefits of this weapon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are few federal projects that have 
the magnitude and the possible grave en- 
vironmental consequences as Cannikin. The 
explosion of a 5 megaton bomb is surely one 
of the greatest unnatural acts man can per- 
form. The prediction and evaluation of the 
possible outcomes requires a rigorous scien- 
tific discussion (whether laymen can under- 


[FROM HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, U.S. SENATE, 9IST CONG., IST SESS., ON S.J. RES. 
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stand it is irrelevant). Such a discourse is 
required for the Cannikin Environmental 
Impact Statement. 

Unfortunately, the AEC’s Impact State- 
ment is more of a public relations type press 
release than a scientific document. It ap- 
pears it was written to allay fears instead of 
to present information. 

Some specific faults— 

Though the Table of Contents seems to 
indicate a certain organization to the docu- 
ment this is misleading since the small quan- 
tity of information per subject that is con- 
tained is scattered in random disarray 
throughout the statement. It seems that 
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many different people wrote the document 
and didn’t know what the others were doing. 

There are statements that are made in 
the summary that are nowhere else supported 
or referenced in the text. 

The statement covers insignificant, irrele- 
vant points in great detail and fails to provide 
any information or credible answers to the 
questions of greatest magnitude. 

The statement does not provide enough 
data or discussion to determine the environ- 
mental impact of the Cannikin project. It 
therefore does not comply with the intent 
and the letter of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


. 155—TO PROVIDE FOR A STUDY AND EVALUATION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL AND OTHER FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS OF UNDERGROUND WEAPONS TESTING, SEPT. 29, 1969] 


EXHIBIT A—SOME SIGNIFICANT MILITARY TESTS 


[1 kiloton=1,000 tons of TNT; 20 kilotons=Hiroshima bomb; 1,000 kilotons=1 megaton} 


Remarks 


Ist test in Nevada 
World's 1st H-bomb test.. 
Our biggest H-bomb test. _ 


Biggest leak: million curies. 
Vela detection test 


Ist test in Alaska; radiation leaked; seismic mag. =6.2.......... 


Las Vegas swii 


Las Vegas rolls again 
splits, rises 15 f 


21I ‘'Longsho ic 1965 Amchitka 


Salt Lake City jolted, San Francisco rolls; earth 
eet at ground-zero; giant cracks extend 3 miles; 


Name Date Location 


Mississippi 


966 Nevada test site. 
Central Nevada 


earthquakes of mag. 4-5 followed. Ist test at new site. Holes to 


accommodate multimegaton tests being drilled. 


Ist underground megaton blast; seismic mag. =6.4; fault displaced 
shocks, 


by 3 feet; faulting for 5 miles, triggers thousands of after 


Deeper megaton test; approximately same effects as “Boxcar.” 
Until it went off, AEC did not know if it would be larger or smaller 
E 


than “Boxca 
3d megaton test. 
Calibration test for multimegaton tests at Amchitka 


Exnisrr B 
EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR MAGNITUDES 

The magnitude of an earthquake measures 
the energy of its seismic waves. For con- 
venience a logarithmic scale is used: that is, 
magnitude 4.0 is ten times the energy of mag- 
nitude 3.0; magnitude 5.0 is ten times the 
energy of magnitude 4.0; and so on. 

Underground explosions, which also pro- 
duce seismic waves, can be assigned magni- 


Apr. 26, 1968 
Dec. 19, 1968 


tudes just like earthquakes. Underground 
nuclear explosions seem to put about 0.1% 
of their energy into seismic form. An under- 
ground nuclear blast of 1 kiloton would have 
a magnitude of slightly less than 5.0. A one- 
megaton explosion produces a magnitude of 
about 6.5. However, the seismic magnitude 
of underground explosions varies widly, 
depending upon the kind of surrounding 
rocks. Soft rock attenuates seismic energy far 
more rapidly than a hard rock like granite. 


SOME HISTORIC EARTHQUAKES OF INTEREST 


Place 


Depth in 
miles 


Estimated 


Magnitude deaths 


Pro perty damage 


..-. Calcutta, India 
.. San Francisco. 
- Konsu, China 


$800 million, 


Vast. 
$60 million. 

000 $600 million, 
Total at Kasbah. 


$311 million. 
$800 million. 
$800, 000. 


1 Comparable in depth to planned nyt os tests in Nevada and Alaska. 


sue began with a shock of 6.5—w! 
ude 8.4. 
3 Largest earthquake in the world during 1965, 


ich is the direct seismic punch delivered by a l-meg. bomb—and snowballed to magni- 


4 Sept. 11, 1969: began with quake of magnitude 5.2, triggering up to 6.6. 


THE COMING Atomic BLAST IN ALASKA 
(By Paul Jacobs) 

Even on good days, which are very in- 
frequent, Amchitka Island is depressing. 
Located 1,400 miles from the coast of Alaska 
and only 800 miles away from Siberia, this 
island, which is part of Alaska, is forty-two 


miles long and less than five miles wide. The 
only access to it is by air, It is cold, wet, 
barren, windy, treeless, surrounded by stormy 
and treacherous seas, and normally unin- 
habited, except for arctic birds and sea otters 
who live on the offshore rocks. But since 
1964, men have been on the island: Am- 


Depth/rock 


. Cavity in salt 
... 2,300 feet in andesite. . 
. Data unavailable. 
3,200 feet 


chitka is a site for underground testing of 
nuclear bombs by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense. 

In late September or early October, the 
most powerful and potentially destructive 
man-made explosion in history is scheduled 
to be set off at the bottom of a 6,000-foot 
hole drilled below the surface of Amchitka. 
The explosion, which is referred to as Opera- 
tion Cannikin, will be caused by a five-mega- 
ton nuclear bomb, with the destructive pow- 
er of approximately 10 billion pounds of 
TNT. The devastating effects of that amount 
of nuclear energy are far beyond compre- 
hension, especially when one remembers that 
the bombs that wiped out Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were only 20 kilotons each, the 
equivalent of only 40 million pounds of TNT. 

Only one result of the explosion seems cer- 
tain: instantaneously, the explosion will 
blow out an underground cavity the length 
of two football fields in which, says the AEC, 
all the dangerous radioactive water and gas 
from the explosion will remain for at least 
a thousand years. About all other effects of 
the bomb bitter controversy rages. 

On one side are scientists, conservation- 
ists, and peace groups, in addition to politi- 
cal figures from Alaska, California, Hawail, 
Canada, Japan, and other countries, either on 
the Pacific Rim or bordering the polar re- 
gions. All these individuals and groups op- 
pose the test; only the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense sup- 
port it. Much of the opposition to Cannikin 
comes from those scientists and environmen- 
talists who insist that it may trigger, either 
immediately or later, a huge earthquake 
which could do very serious damage far be- 
yond Amchitka and Alaska. 

There are other dangers. The explosion 
may cause tidal waves; moreover dangerous 
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radioactivity, in the sea or air or even both, 
may result, and if that happens, the fallout 
could easily drift over Canada and to many 
other parts of the world. Cannikin contains 
other potential environmental perils: the ex- 
plosion could kill birds, fish, and animals in 
the area; it may also drastically disrupt, and 
for a long time, the delicate ecological bal- 
ance of life in the Arctic North. 

Commission officials insist that the pre- 
dicted are exaggerated and that 
Cannikin will have “no major impact on the 
environment.” But the AEC hedges on Can- 
nikin’s effects: according to the director of 
the AEC’s Weapons Development Division, 
Major General Edward B. Giller, the agency’s 
panel of consultants has not sald that “there 
will be zero possibility of some conse- 
quences.” In fact, when it was charged that 
Cannikin could cause an earthquake, the 
AEC admitted that “because the understand- 
ing of earthquake mechanisms is still de- 
veloping and is not yet sufficient for exact 
calculations, the possibility of such an oc- 
currence cannot be ruled out.” 

If the possibility of an earthquake cannot 
be ruled out, how then can the AEC justify 
taking such a risk? Well, the Commission 
says, although it’s true that large-scale un- 
derground explosions invariably cause earth- 
quakes, such an occurrence in Cannikin's 
case might be an advantage. That advantage, 
so the logic goes, is that if a natural earth- 
quake is now building up there anyway, 
Cannikin would release some of the pent-up 
energy prematurely, thus cutting down on 
what might be a much more serious disaster. 

An “unlikely possibility” also exists, the 
AEC concedes, that the radioactive water and 
gas created by the explosion wouldn't just 
remain quietly inside the huge cavity 6,000 
feet below the ground. Instead, it might flow 
up to the surface, in two or three years, 
through the fractured rocks and chimney sys- 
tem which the blast will create, and then 
mix with the ocean water. If that happens, 
the water will be 1,200 times more radio- 
active than what is considered safe and the 
process will continue for an estimated 130 
years. 

How unlikely is the AEC’s “unlikely pos- 
sibility”? In view of its past track record, 
no one can have much confidence in the 
Agency's ability to predict what happens in 
underground explosions. Prior to Operation 
Gnome, held in a New Mexico cave in 1962, 
the AEC insisted there was “zero possibility” 
that the test could vent radioactivity into 
the atmosphere. Nevertheless it did, only 
moments after the shot. Project Long Shot, 
conducted at Amchitka in 1965, was not ex- 
pected to leak radioactivity for hundreds of 
years, Nevertheless it did, only a few months 
later. 

Moreover, 10 percent of the underground 
tests conducted at the AEC's Nevada Test 
Site have caused radioactivity; none was 
predicted. Project Baneberry, for example, 
which was detonated in Nevada in Decem- 
ber, 1970, vented so much unexpected radio- 
activity into the atmosphere that the work- 
ers near the test site had to be decontam- 
inated immediately and then evacuated from 
their homes, which remained unoccupied for 
months because of dangerously high radio- 
activity counts. A group of these workers 
have just filed a $500,000 damage suit against 
the AEC, claiming their health has been 
damaged by their sudden exposure. 

All these underground detonations were 
much, much smaller than Cannikin. Indeed 
it is not possible to have any data whatever 
about the effects of an underground explo- 
sion of as huge a scale as this. The AEC 
picked Amchitka Island as a test site largely 
because it could not experiment with such 
powerful bombs at the Nevada Test Site for 
fear of adverse effects on the surrounding 
population. 
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The first time the AEC tried to use Alaska 
for an alternate test site was in 1960, when 
the Commission proposed blowing up a 
huge chunk of the state’s isolated coast line 
in order to make a harbor. But nobody in 
Alaska wanted a harbor there so that project, 
named Chariot, was converted into an ex- 
cavation of a large, useless hole in the 
ground. Chariot was stopped by determined 
opposition from a few scientists who fought 
the AEC, and finally won. The uncompleted 
Chariot cost the AEC $2 million. 

But Chariot, unlike Cannikin, had no os- 
tensible military purpose and so could not 
be defended as in the interest of “national 
security.” In the mid-1960s, the AEC re- 
turned to Alaska to carry out Project Long 
Shot, a small underground detonation on 
Amchitka, claiming that this was only a one- 
shot test, not the first in a series of experi- 
ments. Nevertheless, within two years, the 
AEC was making plans to convert Amchitka 
into a full-scale test site. In 1969, a one- 
megaton bomb was exploded underground on 
Amchitka. 

By that time, many Alaskans were becom- 
ing suspicious of the AEC and its claims. One 
of the more wary was the newly elected U.S. 
Senator from Alaska, Mike Gravel, who dis- 
covered in 1969 that a Presidential Commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, then 
president of Stanford University, had been 
appointed to investigate the safety of such 
underground tests. To Gravel’s surprise, he 
discovered that he couldn’t even get a copy 
of the Pitzer Report because it had been 
classified. Only after he threatened to open 
a full-scale attack on the Commission at a 
hearing of the Foreign Relations Committee 
was the report finally released. Among other 
things, it contained warnings of severe 
earthquakes which might follow large test 
explosions. 

Since then, Gravel has been critical of 
many AEC policies—he has attacked the 
Agency's method of setting standards for 
radiation protection at nuclear reactors, and 
the manner in which the AEC uses its public 
information program for what the senator 
has described as AEC propaganda. For exam- 
ple, the AEC recently flew sixteen Alaskans 
to its Nevada Test Site on an all-expense- 
paid trip to convince them of the AEC’s vir- 
tue. Seventeen other U.S. senators joined 
Gravel in demanding that the AEC hold pub- 
lic hearings and file a statement on the po- 
tential effect on the environment, as required 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Finally, at the end of May, the AEC held a 
three-day hearing in Alaska, partly in Juneau 
and partly in Anchorage. 

In addition to AEC officials, thirty-five 
other witnesses, including some from Canada, 
appeared at the hearings. Of the thirty-five, 
only one spoke in favor of the test and he is 
an AEC contractor. All the others, including 
scientists, Alaskan state government officials, 
California legislators, conservationists, and 
Canadian representatives, were vigorously op- 
posed to Cannikin. A few days after the hear- 
ing, the Alaska State Bar Association Con- 
vention recommended that the state attorney 
general file a lawsuit, if necessary, to prevent 
the AEC from carrying out the tests. 

The final decision about whether Cannikin 
will be carried out as scheduled rests with the 
White House. A committee of undersecre- 
taries from all the government departments 
connected with the test is now studying Can- 
nikin. The committee’s confidential report 
to the President will be made in early July 
and the President will have to act upon it 
quickly for, if the test is going to be made, 
it will take a month or more to lower the 
bomb to the bottom of the 6,000-foot hole 
and connect up all the complex machinery 
required. 

The political risks to Nixon are great. At 
this writing, protests against the test have 
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come from the governments of Japan, Can- 
ada, and Finland. Certainly, the test will af- 
fect the SALT talks. And if Nixon decides to 
allow the test, he will face the kind of deter- 
mined domestic opposition he encountered in 
the SST controversy: a working coalition of 
the groups and individuals opposing the test 
has been established, ready to begin work at 
once in Washington. They include the Friends 
of the Earth, the Committee for Nuclear Re- 
sponsibility, the Federation of American 
Scientists, the Sierra Club, and SANE, among 
others. Those interested in this effort should 
contact the coordinator of the coalition, 
Richard Lahn, at 235 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Lawsuits to prevent the test have been 
prepared in New York, Washington, and 
Alaska. Legislators in most Western states, 
as well as Hawali, are prepared to challenge 
the action locally: one California state sen- 
ator has already scheduled hearings on the 
test. Pacifist groups are preparing to send 
small ships into the area around Amchitka. 
All these advance preparations are being 
made openly and the White House staff is 
aware of them. The strategy of the opposi- 
tion is to keep cool, at the moment, rather 
than open up a large-scale, widespread, and 
vocal fight against the tests: the theory be- 
ing that Nixon may decide to cancel the test, 
on his own, but might resist taking such an 
action if too much public pressure is brought 
to bear. But a campaign is ready if he de- 
cides to permit the test. 

It is obvious that the President faces still 
another, greater, personal risk if he decides in 
favor of Cannikin: it could conceivably go 
wrong and trigger some kind of disaster. And 
if that happens, the political fallout on the 
career of Richard Nixon may be as great as 
the radioactive fallout on the population. 

The AEC and the Department of Defense 
justify Cannikin by conjuring up the “inter- 
ests of national security” and maintain that, 
therefore, the small risks of tidal waves, 
earthquakes, and radioactivity must be taken. 
Normally, the phrase “in the interests of 
national security” has a special aura, bring- 
ing an automatic response, but in the case 
of Cannikin, the air of sanctity seems to 
have disappeared. It has disappeared because 
the AEC no longer is so sacrosanct as it once 
was. It is no longer above criticism; its budg- 
et requests are now being challenged. For 
the past few years, the AEC’s credibility has 
been widely questioned and it has been 
forced to engage in controversies with its 
critics, and has, often, defended itself very 
badly. And while the post of the AEC Chair- 
man was once considered a rare prize, Glenn 
Seaborg, the present Agency head, is re- 
portedly seeking a way of leaving it grace- 
fully. 

The Department of Defense, too, no longer 
has automatic approval for its actions as it 
once had. Few people believe what is said in 
Washington. Ironically, in the case of Can- 
nikin, the AEC and the DOD cannot muster 
even a very strong military case; the five- 
megaton bomb they want to test was de- 
signed for use in a specific type of Spartan 
missile, but, according to an impressive num- 
ber of arms experts, that missile is obsolete. 
Dr. Harold M. Agnew, director of the AEC’s 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, told a Sen- 
ate hearing last April that the Spartan sys- 
tem, of which the Cannikin bomb is to be 
a part, would only “be useful in a limited 
That “limited way” is evidently enough 
for the AEC and the DOD to warrant their 
going ahead with the test. After all they 
reason, we've built the bomb, invested $20 
million in Cannikin, so how else can such 
vast expenditures be justified except by det- 
onating the bomb? Besides, if you were an 
AEC or DOD official, wouldn't you want to 
find out if the damn thing actually works? 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, June 24, 1971) 


BLASTING THE BrastT: AEC’s PLAN TO STAGE 
ATOM TEST IN ALASKA BRINGS SHARP DIS- 
SENT; Critics FEAR QUAKES, Waves, HARM 
TO U.S.-Soviet Tres; No DANGER SEEN BY 
Acency; Bur Is THIS Test NECESSARY? 

(By James E. Bylin) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—It sounds like the 
governmental agency for all seasons, 

Here in Alaska, it’s transplanting sea otter, 
rescued from the edge of extinction, to build 
new herds in their old habitats, It maintains 
archeological digs that have shed new light 
on the arrival of man in North America. It 
helps in air and sea rescues. Forty-five per- 
cent of its work force are minority-group 
members. 

But it also has a scheme that, many Alas- 
kans and non-Alaskans fear, could produce 
a catalog of catastrophes, including earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, radioactive poisoning 
and even a rupture in delicate U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

The agency is the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and it has embarked on what promises 
to be one of its most controversial campaigns 
since the days of atmospheric nuclear testing 
a decade ago. This fall, probably in October, 
the AEC plans to detonate the biggest under- 
ground nuclear test in U.S, history on iso- 
lated Amchitka Island in Alaska’s Aleutian 
Islands. Code-named Cannikin (the AEC says 
its code names have no meaning), it would 
be nearly five times larger than any under- 
ground blast ever undertaken by the U.S. 
The test would be a five megaton “event,” 
to use an AEC term, equal to five million 
tons of TNT and 250 times larger than the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 1945. 

A REPLY 

The AEC says the test should be perfectly 
safe. But it is being questioned and criticized 
by Alaska officials as well as conservationists 
and scientists nationally. The opposition is 
spearheaded by Mike Gravel, a U.S. Senator 


from Alaska, who argues that the test should 
“be canceled and the island fully restored 
and that the AEC count Amchitka and 
Alaska out of any future plans for the 


detonation of atomic bombs.” Meanwhile, 
Aleuts, the natives who inhabit the Aleutians 
(though not Amchitka) are threatening to 
go to court to block the test. 

In a sense, the dispute is a replay. The 
AEC tested a nuclear device on Amchitka in 
October 1969 amid vociferous protests. This 
time, though, the stakes are much higher. 
That was a one-megaton explosion, about 
as large as any set off in the AEC’s southern 
Nevada testing grounds, to determine wheth- 
er the Amchitka site could safely handle big- 
ger tests. The AEC’s conclusion: it could. 

At first glance, Amchitka would seem the 
ideal site for underground tests. The treeless, 
42-mile-long island is utterly remote from 
large population centers. It is 1,400 miles 
west-southwest of Anchorage and 2,500 miles 
west-northwest of Seattle. Nearly 10,000 
troops were stationed on the island during 
World War II, leaving behind a system of 
airstrips and roads. Today, rats are the only 
land mammals on Amchitka besides AEC 
personnel, 

The island, however, happens to straddle 
one of the world’s most active earthquake 
zones, raising the concern that the blast, 
which itself is expected to register 7.0 on the 
Richter seismic scale, could trigger a giant 
temblor and perhaps even a tidal wave. 
(Scientists prefer “seismic wave" or the Jap- 
anese term, tsunami, to the misnamed tidal 
wave.) And Alaskans have reason to worry 
about earthquakes. Much of the state was 
devastated by the Good Friday quake in 1964. 

THE AEC’S POSITION 

That quake, Sen. Gravel says, began with 
a shock of about 6.5 and triggered itself to a 
peak of 8.4. (The recent San Fernando Valley 
quake was 6.6.) Referring to Cannikin, Sen. 
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Gravel says, “what type of energy can be re- 
leased with that kind of trigger? No one 
knows. Would Cannikin's 7.0 Richter scale 
reading, combined with a 7.0 natural earth- 
quake, remain a harmless 7.0 event? The 
odds shift markedly against such an even- 
tuality occurring without some toll.” 

The AEC’s claims ‘the chances it would set 
off a quake are remote, but it does acknowl- 
edge that “because the understanding of 
earthquake mechanisms is still developing 
and is not yet sufficient for exact. calcula- 
tions, the possiblity of such an occurrence 
cannot be ruled out.” 

One AEC scientist says that earthquake 
country may be a “good place” for under- 
ground testing and that if an earthquake 
happened to be triggered it might actually 
be beneficial, in a manner of speaking. Ex- 
ploding a bomb in a site like Amchitka, he 
says, would “represent much less a departure 
than in another place where quakes aren't 
common.” And in the unlikelihood a quake 
is triggered, it would undoubtedly have been 
“ready to go” anyway and its force could be 
less than if mother nature hadn't been pre- 
empted, he reasons. Also, he claims, any 
quake would be localized, little different from 
what occurs frequently there. 


RADIOACTIVITY IS FEARED 


The 1964 Alaskan quake unleashed a mas- 
sive seismic wave that smashed coastal areas 
throughout the Pacific Ocean basin; 27 blocks 
of downtown Crescent City in northern Cali- 
fornia were leveled by the wave, for instance. 
Cannikin’s chances of duplicating this dis- 
aster are “negligible,” according to the AEC. 
William G. Van Dorn, a Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography seismologist working for the 
AEC, says that “no large tsunami has origi- 
nated in recorded history” in the western 
Aleutians, where Amchitka is located. In 
1965, Mr. Van Dorn says, a 7.5 magnitude 
quake only 20 miles from Amchitka “pro- 
duced only a small, local tsunami.” The key 
reason, he explains, appears to be that 
tsunamis tend to happen where quakes pro- 
duce vertical ground motions. Unlike in the 
eastern Aleutians, the motions are horizon- 
tal in the western Aleutians, he adds. 

For many critics, the earthquake-seismic 
wave questions are secondary. “These threats 
are real, but more real is the threat of radio- 
active contamination as the result of an ac- 
cidental venting because these have hap- 
pened with remarkable regularity,” charges 
Earl J. Bell, a spokesman for the National 
Audubon Society, which opposes the test. 

Since the signing of the limited test ban 
treaty in 1963, the AEC has exploded 230 
underground devices, of which 17 “leaked 
radioactivity detectable offsite,” the AEC ad- 
mits. The one leak Cannikin opponents won't 
let the AEC forget occurred last December in 
Nevada, causing the AEC to suspend tests. 
Project Baneberry, a 20-kiloton device (equal 
to 20,000 tons of TNT) was detonated at a 
depth of 910 feet. Though the AEC thought 
it was fully familiar with the area’s geology 
because it had conducted other tests nearby, 
the earth’s surface suddenly cracked and 
radioactivity was spewed over several states. 
The AEC now blames unexpectedly high 
water content at the test depth for the acci- 
dent. It exploded its first post-Baneberry 
device in Nevada June 16 and said the ex- 
plosion didn’t cause any radiation leakage. 
So, the AEC says, “we will be conducting 
other tests in the relatively near future.” But 
it can't test in Nevada devices as big as that 
planned for Amchitka because of the effect 
on high-rise buildings in Las Vegas. 

James E. Carothers, the AEC's assistant di- 
rector for nuclear testing, claims that the 
bigger the test’s yield, the safer it is as far 
as radioactivity is concerned. Two factors 
cause this phenomenon, according to Mr. 
Carothers: The bigger devices are buried 
deeper, thus placing more layers of rock be- 
tween the device and the surface, and the 
bigger detonation tends to melt more of the 
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rock about it, sealing off the cavity. Cannikin 
would be detonated at a depth of 5,875 feet. 
Alaskans are particularly concerned over 
the possibility of another kind of radioactive 
contamination: seepage into the Bering Sea. 
The Aleutians are the crossroads for the 
spawning migrations of Pacific salmon. 
“Should contamination of these salmon oc- 
cur, the economic disaster ito one of Alaska’s 
largest industries would be of very large 
magnitude," warns Wallace H. Noerenberg, 
commissioner of the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game. In 1970, Alaska fishermen 
hauled in $60 million worth of salmon. 


A DISAGREEMENT ON DILUTION 


After Cannikin is detonated, the explosion- 
formed cavity is expected to collapse, cre- 
ating a rubble-filled “chimney” to the sur- 
face; it should fill with water within 150 to 
500 days. Leonard M. Gard, the AEC’s super- 
visory geologist from the U.S. Geological 
Survey, says radioactive water shouldn't reach 
the surface of this sink. What is most likely 
to occur, Mr. Gard says, is for the radio- 
activity to be trapped underground, seeping 
out to the Bering Sea in about 1,000 years, 
at which time it would be harmless. The 
“very unlikely” alternative would be for the 
radioactive water to reach ‘the Bering Sea in 
two or three years at about 1,200 times safe 
levels and continue to be discharged for 130 
years, he says. 

“In this unlikely event, the mixing with 
ocean waters in longshore currents would 
introduce an effective dilution factor,” Mr. 
Gard says confidently. 

But Jerold Lowenstein, a radiation expert 
at the University of California Medical Cen- 
ter in San Francisco, scoffs at the “magic of 
dilution” and says low levels of radioactivity 
can accumulate and be reconcentrated in the 
food cycle. Sen. Gravel adds, “In these days 
when the nation is deeply concerned about 
mercury poisoning and the market for sea- 
food products has fallen off sharply, even the 
suspicion that radioactive water is leaking to 
the surface could devastate the market for 
all fishery species of the North Pacific.” 

Conservationists are especially enraged be- 
cause the Aleutian Islands, including Am- 
chitka, are a national wildlife refuge. But 
when he established the refuge in 1913, 
President Taft provided that Amchitka could 
be used for military p . Says the Au- 
dubon Society's Mr. Bell, “I think it is per- 
fectly clear that coaling stations and the 
like were the kind of military purpose that 
President Taft considered commensurate 
with wildlife refuge status. It is obvious that 
he could not have conceivably imagined that 
this might include testing five-megaton nu- 
clear weapons.” 


“NO ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT" 


Cannikin, the AEC claims, will cause “no 
significant environmental impact” on Am- 
chitka. The island is home to the endangered 
sea otter, which the AEC has been helping 
transplant to other habitats in an effort to 
expand its ranks. Perhaps as many as 20 sea 
otters “could suffer measurable physiological 
effects” from the test, the AEC says, but the 
overall impact will be “negligible.” The AEC 
adds that “a few fish of commercially impor- 
tant species may be killed by the shock.” 

As far as the Aleuts are concerned, the 
Aleutians should belong to them under a 
complex Alaskan native land claims settle- 
ment now pending before Congress. Iliodor 
Philemonof, president of the Aleut League, 
which is threatening a lawsuit, says the 
Aleuts “were and are entitled to the protec- 
tion of provisions of the Constitution. Prop- 
erty should not be taken without due proc- 
ess." The proposed explosion, he alleges, is 
another example of the white man subjecting 
Aleuts to “mistreatment and misfortune.” 

But the overriding issue in the controversy 
may be whether the test is actually necessary. 
Officially, the AEC hasn't disclosed the pre- 
cise purpose of the $160 million project ex- 
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cept that “the test is considered of vital 
importance to national security.” In testi- 
mony to a Senate committee in April, an 
AEC official admitted Cannikin will be to 
test the warhead for the Spartan antibal- 
listic missile. 

If that’s the case, some scientists allege, 
then Cannikin is pointless, Jeremy J. Stone, 
director of the 2,000-member Federation of 
American Scientists, claims Cannikin was 
conceived by the AEC in 1966 under Presi- 
dent Johnson to test the Spartan missile, an 
anti-Chinese missile defense system. How- 
ever, Mr. Stone contends, the Nixon admin- 
istration in early 1969 revised the ABM pro- 
gram to have the defense of Minuteman 
ICBM's against a Soviet threat as its pri- 
mary purpose, with the defense of cities from 
a China attack as a supplemental program. 
“There now is ample reason to believe that 
a majority of the U.S. Senate will not sup- 
port an anti-Chinese ABM,” he says, adding 
that the Spartan missile isn't necessary in 
the ICBM defense system. 

“Basically,” Mr. Stone argues, “Cannikin 
is a bureaucratic oversight—an experiment 
that has been waiting to be canceled.” 

The final green light for Cannikin must be 
flashed by President Nixon. The Anchorage 
Daily Times, quotes “reliable sources” in 
Washington as saying the administration may 
cancel Cannikin because of its “potential 
political risk” in the wake of the recent 
agreement with the Soviet Union at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks to negotiate 
limits on defensive ABS systems. (One AEC 
official grumbles that the Russians earlier 
this year set off a six-megaton test on an 
Arctic Island and “you didn’t hear too much 
talk about that.’’) 

Like its smaller Amchitka predecessor in 
1969, Cannikin is generating much interna- 
tional ill will, especially in Canada and Ja- 
pan, two fishing nations. Patrick Moore, a 
Canadian conservationist, points out that 
Japan, Caneda and even the Soviet Union 
(which is 800 miles from Amchitka) are 
closer to the blast site than is the contigu- 
ous U.S., and thus “exposed to a more se- 
rious threat" His suggestion: If the U.S. 
wants “to indulge” itself in the test, ex- 
plode it in the geographic center of the U.S. 
in central Kansas. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii stated, this test has been in 
the making for quite a few years. As a 
matter of fact, it is only one of a series 
that has been going on for at least a half 
a dozen years, although it is one of the 
most important ones in that series. 

However, I do not share the gentle- 
woman's fears or misgivings as to the 
possible effect of this test on the area 
involved. The test will give a seismic 
shock equivalent to the magnitude of 
about seven. This test has been an- 
nounced for quite a long time. In a let- 
ter dated July 7, 1971, from Dr. Seaborg 
to Senator Pastore, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, it 
was stated that— 

This test must be conducted on a timely 
basis for many reasons. 


This is only one of a series. It is hoped 
it could be the final one, and if the re- 
sults are a success, perhaps it will be 
the final one in this particular series. 

The idea that the tests are unnecessary 
apparently originated with persons who 
did not have security clearance and have 
never been involved in a weapons pro- 
gram and who know nothing about forth- 
coming weapons systems. There simply is 
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no factual basis for such an assertion. 
The Under Secretary’s committee of the 
National Security Council has approved 
the preparations for the test which have 
been underway since 1966 and will make 
the final review of all possible environ- 
mental effects prior to the execution date. 
The Under Secretary's committee is 
chaired by the Under Secretary of State, 
and members are the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of the 
CIA, The Interior and Commerce De- 
partments will probably participate in it. 

The President will give final approval 
for the conduct of the test. 

Detonations are to take place in a room 
50 feet in diameter and 6,000 below the 
surface, as the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii has described, at the end of a 
54-inch cased shaft. About $165 million, 
as was stated, already has been spent on- 
the test. 

There has been a suit filed in the Fed- 
eral District Court in this city to enjoin 
the test, so it is a controversial matter. 
Basically the public and a coalition of 
environmental groups allege that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has failed to 
comply with the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, I could cite a detailed chronological 
series of actions taken by the AEC on this 
program which meet and which indeed 
go even further than the requirements of 
that act and the appropriate guidelines 
published by the Council of Environ- 
mental Quality. 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 


In 1966: Initial briefings of Governor 
of Alaska and Alaskan congressional 
delegation. 

February 1967: AEC officials met sepa- 
rately in Alaska with the Governor and 
State officials, representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Federal Interior Field Committee, Alaska 
Federation of Native Associations, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Commander 
in Chief of Military Forces, Alaska, news 
media and conservationist organizations. 
Response was generally friendly. 

July 1967: Two Seattle reporters es- 
corted on visit to Amchitka. 

August 1967: Commander in Chief, 
Military Forces, Alaska, briefed. 

January 1968: Conference in Seattle 
with Alaska Commissioner of Fish and 
Game to arrange cooperation on sea 
otter transplant. 

June 1968: Representatives of Audu- 
bon magazine, Reuters News Agency, and 
Anchorage newspapers were escorted on 
visit to Amchitka. 

September 1968: Trip arranged for 
Alaska Fish and Game Department em- 
ployee to cover and photograph sea otter 
transplant activities on Amchitka. 

September 1968: National Geographic 
writer-photographer team escorted to 
Amchitka. 

September 1968: Meeting in Washing- 
ton with Panel on Biological and Medi- 
cal Sciences, Committee on Polar Re- 
search, National Academy of Sciences, to 
brief on Amchitka bioenvironmental pro- 
gram. 

February 1969: NVO and EPA officials 
met with Alaska health and welfare offi- 
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cials for discussion of Amchitka activities 
and impact on Alaska. 

May 1969: CBS television crew escort- 
ed to Amchitka. 

May 1969: NVC representatives visited 
news media and conservationist organi- 
zations in Fairbanks. 

June 1969: AEC top management 
team—Commissioner Costagliola and 
others—visited Governor Miler at 
Juneau and held public meetings in 
Juneau, Anchorage, Fairbanks, and 
Kodiak. Response generally favorable, 
except for some. opposition in Kodiak. 

June 1969: Amchitka visit by member 
of Oregon Nuclear Coordinating Com- 
mittee and reporter from New York 
Times. 

July 1969: NVOO information officer 
opened Alaska information office in 
Anchorage. 

July 1969: Three meetings in Wash- 
ington with: Department of the Inte- 
rior—including Under Secretary Train, 
Assistant Secretary Klein, and Fish and 
Wildlife Commissioner Meacham; staff 
of Alaska congressional delegation; and 
staffs of eight national conservation or- 
ganizations. Provided details of pre- 
dicted effects and scientific program 
planned on Milrow. 

July—October 1969: Continuing con- 
tacts with Alaska news media, talks and 
film showings to civic and women’s or- 
ganizations, visits to other Alaskan cities 
and towns. 

July 1969: Dr. Ogle, test division leader 
of LASL, visited State officials in Juneau. 

August 1969: Escorted group of 15 
Alaska news media reporters and photog- 
raphers to Amchitka. 

August 1969: Meeting at Washington 
with Canadian Government scientists on 
seismic and tsunami concerns. 

August 1969: NVO representatives met 
with Congressman Pollock to discuss 
Amchitka activities. 

September 1969: AEC exhibit during 
10-day Alaska State Fair at Palmer, 
distributing thousands of copies of AEC 
literature, showing sea otter transplant 
and “Amchitka Revisited” films, and 
talking with public. 

September 1969: Amchitka visit by 
official of National Wildlife Federation, 
Dr. W. Burr of Division of Biology and 
Medicine/AEC/HQ and representative of 
White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

September 1969: Amchitka visit by 
Congressmen Goopiinc of Pennsylvania 
and DINGELL of Michigan. 

September 1969: Sixty-six Alaska leg- 
islative representatives, civic and con- 
servationist leaders, reporters, and 
photographers ere escorted on a 1-day 
visit to Amchitka via chartered plane. 

September 1969: Alaska Legislative 
Council briefed in Anchorage on Milrow 
safety precautions, and predicted effects. 
Five representatives of Hawaiian Legis- 
lature and Governor's office attended the 
briefing. 

September 1969: Hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
Senate Joint Resolution 155. 

September-October 1969: Maintained 
Information Center, open to public, in 
Anchorage Westward Hotel for 1 week 
prior to Milrow. Exhibits, motion picture 
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showings, and briefings. Approximately 
100 invited Government and civic lead- 
ers “observed” the Milrow event on 
October 2, with direct line telephone 
reports from Amchitka. Response— 
excellent. 

October 1969: Milrow “open file” of 
technical information established at 
three universities and the State museum. 

November 1969: Hearings before the 
Muskie Commission on S. 3042. 

December 1969: Briefed Governor's 
cabinet in Juneau and his Amchitka 
panel in Anchorage on Milrow results. 
Latter meeting open to public and press. 

February 1970: Two Hawaiian scien- 
tists, advisers to the Governor, visited 
Los Alamos and the Nevada test site. 

April 1970: Three Alaskan news re- 
porters accompanied to Amchitka. 

April 1970: NBC-TV team escorted to 
Amchitka Island to obtain material on 
environmental subjects. 

April 1970: Briefings by AEC in Juneau 
for members of the Alaska Legislature 
following hearings by the Joint Staff Af- 
fairs Committees of the Alaska Senate 
and House of Representatives on Rep- 
resentative Moses’ resolution against 
testing on Amchitka; open to public. 

Plans made for AEC cooperation with 
Department of the Interior and State of 
Alaska to trap and transplant sea ot- 
ters to Washington and Oregon. 

NV provided slides and script showing 
the Milrow event to the Washington 
State Civil Defense Organization. 

May 1970: Governor of Hawaii, Speak- 
er of the Hawaii House of Representa- 
tives and Speaker of the Hawaii Senate 
were briefed on Milrow results and Can- 
nikin plans. 

Sea otter trapping and transplant op- 
eration public announcement. Arrange- 
ments made for news media to cover 
operation. 

June 1970: Routine activities. 

July 1970: Sea otter trapping and 
transplant operation conducted, accom- 
panied by reporters from the Oregon 
Journal, Portland, and Bill Burrid Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood, to Amchitka. 

August 1970: Kojo Tanaka, Japanese 
wildlife photographer, and Bob Stevens, 
freelance writer, visited Amchitka to do 
story on wildlife. 

September 1970: Routine activities. 

October 1970: Routine activities. 

November 1970: Routine activities. 

December 1970: R. E. Miller letter to 
Alaska Governor Egan offering to con- 
duct briefing on Cannikin. 

January 1971: Alaska Senator TED 
Stevens and staff visit Amchitka for 
briefing and tour of Cannikin site. 

NV Information Officer David G. Jack- 
son interviewed on University of Alaska 
forum radio program in Fairbanks. 

Briefed commercial fishing industry 
leaders at a Seattle meeting. 

February 1971: Routine activities. 

March 1971: Resolution introduced in 
Alaska Legislature to require AEC to 
comply with Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. AEC replies that requirements have 
been met. Arrangements made for AEC 
officials to brief Alaskan Governor and 
Legislature leaders. 

Aleutian Canada geese transplanted 
to Amchitka by Department of the In- 
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terior with cooperation of AEC. National 
Geographic Society reporter accom- 
panied the geese to the island. 

April 1971: AEC group briefs Alaska 
Governor and Legislature leaders in 
Juneau. Governor Egan requests public 
hearings on Cannikin be held in Alaska. 
Plans made for Alaskan legislators and 
representatives of the Governor’s office 
to visit NV and NTS. 

April 1971: Sea otter trapping and 
transplanting operation announced. Ani- 
mals will be sent to Oregon. 

Senator Baker and part of his staff, 
two members of the committee on pub- 
lic works, and a Senator Grave. staff 
member visited Amchitka. 

May 1971: Members of the Alaska 
Legislature and Governor’s staff visit NV 
and NTS for briefing and tour. 

Canadian and Japanese Embassies 
briefed on May 24 and 26, respectively. 

Alaska hearings on Cannikin were held 
in Juneau on May 26 and Anchorage on 
May 28. NV Deputy Manager briefed 
Governors of Hawaii, California, and 
Washington. 

Canadians and Japanese presented 
testimony at hearings. 

June 1971: Members of the press— 
Alaskan State and national media— 
escorted on visit to Amchitka June 7-9. 

Amchitka program movie released and 
made available for distribution in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nevada, and Alaska. 

Sea otter transplant announced in 
April completed. 

July 1971: Briefed new Alaskan Com- 
missioner, Department of Environmental 
Conservation, at Juneau on July 1. 

Press tour to Amchitka on July 5-7 
for New York Times and ABC-TV. 

Department of the Interior briefed on 
Cannikin progress and effects evaluation 
July 6. National Wildlife Federation and 
National Resources Council briefed 
July 7. 

This matter is before the court. I sub- 
mit that if there has been any violation 
of the law, the court will supply the ap- 
propriate remedy. 

Mr. Chairman. our task with this test 
is to help assure the national defense. 
We shall not meet that responsibility by 
casting a vote which will be tantamount 
to the first step down the ladder of uni- 
lateral disarmament, and that is pre- 
cisely the reason for the providing of 
these funds for this particular test which 
is so essential for the protection of our 
national security. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot rely upon 
untested equipment in our arsenal to as- 
sure our national defense. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out that environmental effects have 
been touched on which are something 
that I think and I wish I had the time 
to read the chronological history of this 
so that every Member would have the 
assurance that full consideration has 
been given to all of these matters and 
that in our opinion, after months of 
study, the committee feels that this test 
should go on. 

CANNIKIN—AEC ACTIONS UNDER THE NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT OF 1969 


June 17, 1970: Draft issued to Federal 
and State agencies including the Council 
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on Environmental Quality and the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

June 19, 1970: Draft submitted to 
JCAE and appropriations committees. 

June 20, 1970: Notice of availability of 
draft published in Federal Register— 
more than 300 copies sent to public upon 
request. 

April 27, 1971: Revised statement sent 
to JCAE taking into consideration agen- 
cy comments prior to that date. 

May 26, 28, 29, 1971: Public hearings 
by AEC in Juneau and Anchorage. 

June 21, 1971: Final statement sent to 
JCAE. 

June 23, 1971: Final statement pub- 
lished. Copies were furnished to the 
Council on Environmental Quality and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
to make the point at the very outset of the 
debate on the amendment which has 
been offered by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Hawaii that when the gen- 
tlewoman speaks of experts and when 
she quoted the names of some people who 
admittedly are very distinguished scien- 
tists in our country, she was quoting very 
largely the names of those individuals 
and people who have announced their 
opposition to any kind of ABM—anti- 
ballistic missile program—who are op- 
posed to that program and would like to 
kill it. 

If you are totally opposed to any 
kind of an antiballistic missile program, 
I suppose you would have some justifica- 
tion for saying let us not concern our- 
selves at all about completing a test proj- 
ect for which preparations have gone on 
for a period of 6 years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think we have a 
higher duty this afternoon to examine 
the arguments which have been raised 
against this particular project. 

In this age of environmental and eco- 
logical concern it is entirely proper that 
we do address ourselves to the concern 
that has been expressed and presumably 
will be expressed by others, that the shot 
will have deleterious effects that will de- 
grade the environment, that the release 
of tritium will poison the atmosphere, 
will kill the seals, and have otherwise ad- 
verse consequences on the ecology. 

I would like to point to a statement 
that appears in the final environmental 
statement that was made on this par- 
ticular subject. They said the principal 
environmental effects are those resulting 
from construction on Amchitka and by 
the work force of some hundreds of men. 

That, in effect, is I think the answer to 
the argument that we are doing great 
violence to the environment by conduct- 
ing this test. 

Let me remind you that this device is 
going to be placed at the bottom of a 54- 
inch encased hole 6,000 feet—more than 
a mile—below the surface of the earth. 
The effect of the explosion is going to 
cause the overburden to collapse into 
this hole where this device has been 
placed and exploded. In other words, you 
will have the barrier of all that earth and 
rock against any venting of noxious fu- 
sion products into the atmosphere. 
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Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
raised by some that we have to worry 
about tritium and is there a possibility 
of tritium being released as a result of 
this explosion. 

I think most of you know that this is 
a radioactive substance. Tritium is a ra- 
dioactive isotope of hydrogen with a half 
life of 12.3 years. 

The scientific testimony which was 
presented before the committee was to 
the effect that no tritiated water is ex- 
pected to reach the Cannikin subsidence 
pool at ground zero, since after 22 months 
none has reached the Milrow subsidence 
pool from the shot point 4,000 feet be- 
low the surface. That is the shot that 
took place in October 1961. 

The testimony before the committee 
went on to point out that the most prob- 
able route for any water from this cavity 
at 6,000 feet to reach the surface is to 
percolate, in about 1,000 years, to some 
point between the shoreline and one- 
quarter of a mile into the Bering Sea. 
In that time, of course, the radioactivity 
would have decayed to a minuscule 
amount. 

And so I suggest there is no danger, 
on the basis of the evidence adduced 
before the committee, that you have to 
worry about this radioactive substance 
tritium being released into the sur- 
rounding water and poisoning the 
atmosphere. 

So I hope very much that in our con- 
cern for the environment—and it is a 
proper concern—I submit that we do not 
ignore the clear facts that are in the 
record here and delay the shot and the 
project which has been in preparation 
for many years which the very distin- 
guished Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Glenn Seaborg, has said 
is necessary to the security of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the rejection 
of the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 
I support the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK). 

Mr. Chairman, my remarks will not 
involve the environmental aspects of the 
matter, but instead will involve the ABM 
characteristics of the Spartan-Sprint 
system, which apparently is the basis for 
needing this test. 

The reason that I do this is for some 
time in the past we have been required 
in the Seattle area to study the Spartan- 
Sprint system, and I was deeply involved 
in producing technical papers with a 
number of scientists at the University 
of Washington who later testified, and 
presented papers on this system. The 
key issues were the type of system and 
whether or not it was necessary. 

I want to point out that I think there 
is a balancing between national secu- 
rity and the environmental interest in 
conducting these dangerous tests. I think 
the environmental interests have been 
well discussed by the gentleman from 
Illinois and by the other members of the 
committee. But with regard to the mili- 
tary requirement, the committee report 
Says it is necessary and indicates that 
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this will be really a device for a warhead 
of approximately 5 megatons, on page 
18 of the report. 

Dr. Jeremy Stone, who testified on this 
in Alaska, is the director of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, con- 
firmed in his testimony in Anchorage— 
and it is in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 4—that this would be about a 
5 megaton weapon—which means a de- 
vice to create the basic Spartan, as 
opposed to the improved Spartan, is 
being tested. 

To those of you who have not been 
involved —— 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I would point out to the gentleman from 
Washington that we are not talking 
about a weapon, we are talking about a 
research and development program, test- 
ing scientific theory that possibly, in the 
future, might have something to do with 
warheads. But we are not talking about 
a 5-megaton warhead as a weapon. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his statement on that. 

The point that I wish to make is that 
the size of the test is based, in terms 
of military matters, on what its poten- 
tial use might be. 

Now, when Dr. Stone issued this state- 
ment, and so that your understand that 
we are not talking about people who 
have no knowledge or security clearance, 
but instead some of our most distin- 
guished scientists. Dr. Stone’s statement 
was approved by the members of the 
Council of the Federation of American 
Scientists, one of whom, for example, is 
Herbert F. York, who was the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering 
of the Department of Defense under 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, and 
Herbert Scoville, who was Deputy Di- 
rector of the CIA under the same two 
Presidents, and Dr. Marvin Goldberger, 
who was a member of President Ken- 
nedy’s and Johnson’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee—all of whom have top secu- 
rity clearances and all of whom have in- 
dicated that this is a 5-megaton type 
test which would be used potentially, in 
the military for the so-called “basic” 
Spartan, missile. The “basic” Spartan 
is part of a system that started with 
Sentinel and Safeguard and involved a 
very large explosion whereby the radia- 
tion from the explosion occurring in 
outer space would release neutrons and 
would in effect kill an incoming warhead. 
And again, this is not classified material. 
We have now changed this system and 
the reason for the change, of course, 
which was predicted by some of us when 
we had the prior debate on the ABM, is 
that a 5-megaton warhead exploding 
in the atmosphere, or possibly out of it, 
would effectively blank out the overall 
system radar for 15 minutes. This is why 
people such as Dr. Norval Fortson, as- 
sociate professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, have indicated 
that we must use a smaller type weapon. 
That is why we have had statement from 
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scientific people such as Dr. York, who 
have said “This is a pointless experiment 
in search of a useless weapon.” 

The only reason that I bring this 
forth at this time—and I have tried to 
avoid repeating the environmental argu- 
ments because they will be presented by 
others—is so that the Members will be 
aware of the fact that we are in this case 
faced with a lack of information of 
why this is necessary. The more 
detailed explanation is classified in- 
formation, but we should know be- 
fore we approve this whether it is an 
experiment to develop a weapon we 
may never ever deploy—in fact the in- 
formation indicates that we probably 
never will deploy it because we will soon 
have a new and improved type missile 
system which will involve a much small- 
er warhead of the type that can be test- 
ed in Nevada. 

That is why I have taken the floor for 
these few minutes to discuss the pur- 
pose of this test and raise the question 
of whether it is necessary at all. 

I certainly have great respect for the 
chairman of the committee, and for the 
gentleman from Illinois, both of whom 
have spoken on this subject. 

Of course, I do not pretend to second 
guess all of the knowledge that these 
men have. But I am trying to present 
to the Members the viewpoint of a dis- 
tinguished group of American scientists 
who have indicated the military neces- 
sity for this test is of much lower pri- 
ority than has been indicated, in the 
debate. If this is true then on balance 
the environmental arguments become 
more weighty and have a greater bal- 
ancing effect against conducting these 
tests. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of ‘the amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I think the impression seems to be that 
this is the largest underground test that 
has ever been attempted, and from the 
statement I have just heard some may 
have that impression. But this is not the 
case. 

The Soviet Union in October of last 
year detonated a nuclear device—and I 
say “device” because these are not weap- 
ons—they are test devices, and they are 
in consonance with the series of under- 
ground tests that the Soviet Union and 
the United States have been conducting 
ever since the moratorium on atmos- 
pheric tests. But nevertheless the Soviet 
Union has detonated a nuclear device 
that had an estimated yield of up to 6 
megatons. Ours will be below 5. It usually 
has been stated as 5 but ours will be be- 
low 5. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I am re- 
luctant to disagree with my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
but I cannot be persuaded that simply 
because the Russians are doing their bit 
to despoil the environment that we ought 
to keep up with them or feel comforted 
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that we are a little bit behind them in 
our despoliation. 

The fact of the matter is, aside from all 
the other reasons that my other col- 
leagues are talking about, there has been 
no evidence brought forward to indicate 
that this test can be conducted safely 
so far as the environment is concerned. 

I would hope that in the latter third 
of this 20th century we would finally 
reverse the presumption that we can go 
ahead and take chances with our envi- 
ronment as long as somebody cannot 
prove the harm in specific, quantitative 
terms. 

I feel that we do not have a limitless 
amount of air and water so that we can 
go ahead and dump everything in it and 
do everything to it and not suffer the 
consequences. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am constrained to ask the gentle- 
man to yield because of the statement 
that he just made that there is absolutely 
no evidence that this will not have an 
adverse reaction on the environment. 

I am reading now from the statement 
that was submitted by the commission 
in the environmental statement where it 
clearly says and I quote: 

No significant environmental impact can 
be expected from the seismic activity caused 
by the cannikin test. 


This is in the statement submitted 
under the law. How can the gentleman 
say that there is no evidence? 

Mr. MIKVA, As against that, my col- 


* league is aware, there have been count- 
less instances of experts who have come 
forward, and they are scientists in the 
main, who have objected to the test. Who 
has come up with the answer as to what 
is going to happen to all the energy re- 
leased by the concussion and heat and 
power? 

Can anyone guarantee—and who is 
going to underwrite the guarantee—as to 
what will be the total atmospheric ef- 
fects? 

I am not comforted by the fact that 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, finds generally and 
through collateral evidence that this is 
something that will not happen in a 
thousand years. 

It seems to me if it only remains con- 
tained for 100 years, we will not be able 
to hold him to these statements and my 
great grandchildren will suffer the con- 
sequences. 

So I would say a very thin case has 
been presented—very, very thin because 
this environmental evidence is certainly 
not the kind, I think, we would want to 
stand on before the bar of history and 
say, “We did what we had to.” 

I am not at all comforted by the fact 
that this is a smaller bomb or a smaller 
device than the Russians set off. I am 
not at all comforted by the fact that 
some say we can anticipate no conse- 
quences, because there again we are 
back to the old presumption, and that is 
that it is up to those who oppose changes 
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in the environment to prove their case. 
It is on that very basis that we have 
fouled up all of our lakes, our rivers, and 
the air around our big cities. 

I would hope that, if nothing else, we 
have reached the point of wisdom to say 
that we would like those who want to 
change the natural course of things to 
make their case before we go ahead and 
explode 5 megatons of material, even in 
a constricted area. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman, as always, is extremely eloquent, 
but he has not presented us with a 
scintilla of evidence of how the adverse 
consequences of which he complains 
might occur. When the question involves 
the security of our Nation then I think 
it is incumbent upon the gentleman to 
come forward with more than mere con- 
jecture or hypothesis as to what might 
or could occur. 

Mr. MIKVA. I believe my colleague has 
joined the issue. The question is, “Who 
has the burden of proof?” If those of us 
who oppose the development have the 
burden, then I agree with the gentle- 
man. But I would suggest at this point 
that when someone proposes to put 5 
megatons of explosives into effect, they 
ought to have the burden, and on that 
distinction I rest. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

In reply to the gentleman from Illinois 
who just spoke let me say that the evi- 
dence he requested was furnished amply 
in 1969 at this very same site, Amchitka, 
when the Milrow shot went off at 6.5 on 
the Richter scale. Despite all the moan- 
ing and the groaning and the dire 
prophecies that preceded that shot, 
nothing happened to the environment. 
There were no earthquakes or radiation 
consequences to anyone or tsunamis; 
absolutely not one adverse thing hap- 
pened that these people got up and told 
you was going to happen and alleged 
would hurt everybody so much. There is 
0.5 difference on the Richter scale be- 
tween those two shots, Milrow and Can- 
nikin. I think that that is ample evidence 
for anybody who does not choose to be 
unreasonable that this shot can be car- 
ried on without anymore consequences 
than Milrow; that is, none. 

Let me say something to the gentleman 
from Illinois, who gave us a lecture on 
anti-ballistic-missile systems. Unfortu- 
nately the lecture he gave us stops some- 
where between Sentinel and Safeguard. 
Sentinel, you will remember, was the 
Spartan-Sprite combination that the 
Johnson administration was going to 
have installed as an overall, big universal 
antimissile umbrella. Then along came 
Safeguard as successor to Sentinel, where 
you envisaged an outer umbrella and an 
inner umbrella. I suppose the gentleman 
was not listening when the last enuncia- 
tions were made from the SALT negotia- 
tions, when both sides got up and said, 
“We are going to have a treaty; we are 
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going to have an arms limitation treaty, 
and a part of that treaty is going to be 
an ABM system, a system which will be 
limited on each side to one installation to 
protect the national command centers, 
respectively, of the United States and the 
Soviet Union.” 

Now, my friend, if you want to have a 
SALT treaty, if you want to have some 
arms control limitations, how in the 
world are you going to negotiate a stable 
treaty between the two superpowers if 
one of them unilaterally takes out of its 
arsenal the capability, the opportunity to 
build a symmetrical ABM system on both 
sides when you get down to winning 
peace. My friends, I suggest that you ac- 
tually understand what these two super- 
powers are after, for each has an ample 
sufficiency under even strike conditions 
to wipe out the other. 

What they are trying to do is to sta- 
bilize the situation so that mutual de- 
terrence will continue and not be dis- 
sipated. I submit the only way we can 
do that is to go ahead and finish off this 
test. 

Now, what about all these alleged 
dangers? Nobody has shown how much 
risk is involved in any of these radiolog- 
ical or ecological allegations. Some 
small risk is one thing; a large risk is 
something else. The degree of risk is 
certainly a relevant consideration. I 
submit there is one kind of risk which is 
silly: the sort of risk involved if we put 
enough monkeys together on enough 
typewriters so that somehow sooner or 
later they will somewhere produce a 
document that wins the Pulitzer Prize 
for novels. That is a pretty slim risk. 

Nothing has been done in alleging 
these dangers except to say we have not 
proven positively that no consequence 
whatever will occur. How in the world 
are we going to produce a ghost for 
Someone to see as evidence that ghosts 
do not exist? That is what is being 
asked. 

On the other hand our Government 
is simply asking to proceed with the 
protection of the United States against 
its potential enemy in a fashion and in 
a manner that the authorities of the 
U.S. Government—and most, I might 
add, of the scientific community—agree 
is sane and sensible from military as well 
as other standpoints. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

This test was first planned 5 years ago 
as part of the development of the Spar- 
tan system for protecting cities against 
a possible light Chinese attack. For this 
purpose they planned a missile which 
would explode at high altitudes with 
great force. Now the mission of the sys- 
tem has been changed to protecting 
hardened missile sites. For this new pur- 
pose it is not necessary to intercept the 
missiles as high up, and it is unnecessary 
to use the very large warheads which the 
Cannikin project is to test. Since the 
planning of the test, the Defense Depart- 
ment has begun development of an im- 
proved version of the Spartan system 
which uses smaller warheads aimed more 
accurately. 
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Another reason given for the high- 
altitude, high-yield warhead was that 12 
planned ABM sites needed to be pro- 
tected, and the explosion had to occur at 
a high altitude in order to protect all the 
sites. But progress of the SALT talks 
seems to indicate that the United States 
is seeking to negotiate an agreement with 
the Russians which would limit its ABM 
installations to the two presently under 
construction and the ones around Mos- 
cow. If this takes place, it is obvious we 
would not need a four- or five-megaton 
warhead, since what we are talking about 
protecting would be an ABM only one- 
sixth of the size now contemplated. Un- 
der these circumstances, how can we 
consider spending many millions of 
dollars on a bomb test which is unneces- 
sary and potentially hazardous both to 
human health and to the environment? 

This amendment would eliminate from 
the AEC appropriation fund for the proj- 
ect code-named Cannikin. The Cannikin 
project would involve an underground 
nuclear explosion five times the size of 
our largest previous test. The explosion 
is too large to be carried out at the AEC’s 
usual testing grounds in Nevada, because 
it would cause dangerous ground shaking 
as far away as Las Vegas. 

The shock wave would be equivalent to 
an earthquake of seven on the Richter 
scale. Instead of the Nevada site, the 
AEC proposes ot use Amchitka Island in 
the Aleutians. This site is in a geologi- 
cally active area, between two large fault 
lines. There is considerable concern about 
the danger of earthquakes or tidal waves 
resulting from the blast. The existence of 
this risk was affirmed by the Pitzer Com- 
mission, a high-level group set up in 1968 
to evaluate dangers of underground test- 
ing. With the present state of knowledge 
in geology we just do not know what 
could result from such a massive under- 
ground explosion until we try it—not- 
withstanding the AEC’s reassurances. 

Another cause of concern is accidental 
“venting”—escape of radioactive matter 
from the test site. The AEC says this is 
unlikely, but they have been wrong be- 
fore about such things. After Project 
Baneberry in Nevada last December, 
radioactivity spilled out from a fissure 
near the test site. In response to a query 
of mine dated April 13, the AEC stated 
in a letter to me this week that— 

The presence of the radioactive material 
was detected in environmental samples from 
central and northern Nevada and in most of 
the western United States. 


The AEC’s letter also states that over 
the past 8 years, 17 underground tests 
in Nevada have caused radioactive fall- 
out beyond the limits of the test site. 

The AEC claims that if any radio- 
active material leaked from the test site, 
it would be quickly diluted by sea water. 
We once thought there was nothing to 
worry about from relatively small con- 
centrations of mercury in the ocean, 
drained there from factory waste and 
mining operations. After it was too late, 
we found out otherwise. Many marine 
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organisms can concentrate such sub- 
stances in their bodies. As large orga- 
nisms eat smaller ones, the substance 
becomes more concentrated until a tiny 
concentration of mercury in the water 
leads to a tuna or swordfish too poison- 
ous to be eaten. 

Radioactive isotopes can be concen- 
trated in the same way. Some aquatic 
organisms can concentrate radioactive 
zine or cobalt in their bodies by factors 
of a hundred thousand to a million. One 
of the most dangerous byproducts of 
atomic explosions is strontium-90, This 
long-lasting isotope concentrates in 
bones, and in extremely tiny concentra- 
tions has been shown to damage the de- 
velopment of fish eggs. Amchitka Island 
is part of a wildlife refuge and the area 
is an extremely valuable fishing ground, 
providing livelihood for the native Aleu- 
tian population. It is time that we stop 
thinking we can dump whatever we want 
in the ocean and forget about it. It is 
one of the more frightening develop- 
ments of our time that we have finally 
poisoned even the ocean—and if we con- 
tinue to allow such nuclear tests without 
regard for their consequences, we will 
wind up poisoning all mankind. 

It is also to be noted that any radio- 
active leak which reaches foreign terri- 
tory would violate the nuclear test ban 
treaty. The Canadians have officially 
indicated their concern with the dangers 
of leakage in a note to the State Depart- 
ment asking us to cancel the test, because 
any fallout could be carried by prevailing 
west winds to the Vancouver and Seattle 
areas due east. 

I should like to call attention to the 
testimony of Dr. Richard Fineberg of the 
University of Alaska with respect to 
another serious danger. He has informa- 
tion that several thousand tons of 
mustard gas were dumped near Amchitka 
in 1946. These gases, if they are there, are 
in drums of half-inch steel, each contain- 
ing about 2 tons when full. It is possi- 
ble that the explosion could rupture any 
such containers, releasing this deadly 
material over a wide area with who 
se what effect on ocean or human 

e. 
I should like to say that the kind of 
security we are seeking by this kind of 
nuclear one-upmanship is a false secu- 
rity. I believe it is time for us to stop. The 
way to peace is not through further 
extending our capacity for overkill. I 
think 20 or 30 or 40 times over is enough. 

The idea that either we or our enemy 
can successfully be defended from a full- 
scale nuclear attack by an ABM system 
or by any system is simply an illusion. 
Rather than improving our security, such 
projects rob us of the resources to solve 
our problems at home. 

I think that instead of carrying out the 
biggest and potentially most dangerous 
underground nuclear test to date, the 
administration should be proposing the 
extension of the partial nuclear test ban 
to a comprehensive ban. I think we are at 
the stage when this particular test is cer- 
tainly both technically unnecessary and 
very seriously dangerous. 

I urge the adoption of this amendment. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I shall be 
very brief. I have no intention of prolong- 
ing the debate. 

I rise in support of the amendment 
primarily because I care so desperately 
about achieving international peace and 
primarily because I believe human life is 
so sacred that this body must ever be on 
guard against any kind of act which 
would mutilate, destroy, or in any way 
threaten human life. 

I listened carefully as my colleagues 
on this side advanced their arguments, 
and I have listened with care to the argu- 
ments on the other side. 

It seems to me there are three com- 
pelling and cogent arguments to which 
we must address ourselves. 

The first was spoken to by my col- 
league from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva). Do we 
have a guarantee—can any Member of 
the Committee, can any Member of this 
House, cam any member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission guarantee—against 
pollution if we go through with this test? 
I believe, I know the answer is “No.” 

The second compelling and cogent 
argument is with reference to the SALT 
talks now ongoing. Time and time again 
I have heard every Member of this body 
say how deeply he was committed to 
peace. It seems to me that if we take this 
action in approving funds for the test at 
Amchitka what we are doing is tipping 
that very delicate balance we have ar- 
rived at in terms of achieving some kind 
of deescalation in the arms race. 

The third compelling and cogent argu- 
ment lies in the fact that our neighbors, 
other countries, are all afraid of what 
will happen to them in the event we go 
ahead with this test. We have heard the 
position of Canada. We know the concern 
of Japan. We know the concern of other 
nations. 

As we attempt to regain our interna- 
tional leadership it would seem to me the 
international implications of this test 
vis-a-vis our relationships with friends 
and neighbors ought t3 be considered. 

The planned 5-megaton blast would 
be the largest underground test ever con- 
ducted by the United States in addition 
to being one of the most expensive. The 
Congress withheld funds for this project 
last year. In the interim the AEC has 
failed to present adequate refutation to 
the near unanimous contentions of en- 
vironmental experts concerning the 
harm that would result from this proj- 
ect. Diplomatic activity in the meantime 
has also served to heighten the need to 
eliminate the funding authorization for 
this test. 

The 5-megaton warhead to be tested 
is an obsolete one. Present plans for an 
ABM system to protect missile sites call 
for a warhead of 1 megaton. The 5- 
megaton device to be tested at Amchitka 
was designed for use on the ABM system 
which has been discarded by the Nixon 
administration. Yet no one in the Penta- 
gon or the AEC has come to the obvious 
conclusion that this modification has 
made the Amchitka test an unnecessary 
one. 
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Moreover, to proceed with the Canni- 
kin test at this juncture in the SALT 
talks can only do damage to those deli- 
cate negotiations. An enforceable ban on 
underground tests is within reach at Ge- 
neva. To detonate such a blast at this 
juncture could ruin the chances for an 
agreement on this question. There is also 
a substantial probability that radioactive 
debris from the test would travel outside 
the territorial limits of the United States 
in violation of the 1963 nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

If military and diplomatic justifica- 
tions for calling off the test were not 
present, the environmental considera- 
tions surrounding the project would be 
sufficient cause for termination. Nearly 
30 percent of the underground tests we 
have conducted at Nevada have resulted 
in leaks. Since 1963 one out of every 
dozen explosions conducted by this coun- 
try has led to detectable radioactivity 
away from the site of the blast. Leak- 
age at Amchitka would result in pollu- 
tion of the Bering Sea and the Alaska 
salmon found there. 

The site for Camnikin is one of the 
most seismic regions in the world. A dis- 
turbance of the magnitude of this test 
could set off a large earthquake and nat- 
ural quakes in this area have caused 
tidal waves or tsunamis. Hawaii, Alaska, 
and California would suffer the conse- 
quences of a tidal wave caused by this 
test. 

An 80-kiloton test at Amchitka in 
1965 leaked radiation. That test was then 
termed the last to be held near the Aleu- 
tian Islands. Both the Canadian and 
Japanese Governments protested that 


blast as they have protested the current 
Cannikin test. 

I urge that we join in that protest by 
voting to delete the $19.7 million authori- 
zation for the test from H.R. 9388. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment of my very distin- 


guished colleague from Hawaii (Mrs. 
Mink) to delete funds for the Amchitka 
underground nuclear test. Until the 
Atomic Energy Commission or the De- 
partment of Defense can provide us with 
a more frank and compelling rationale 
than the one they have so far chosen 
to reveal; namely, that the test is neces- 
sary because it is necessary, we should 
provide no funds for this nuclear test 
which many believe bodes disaster. 

Apart from the momentous environ- 
mental issues, the most troubling aspect 
of this matter for me has been the re- 
fusal of the AEC and the Defense 
Department to provide the Congress 
with any concrete explanation of the 
nature of the benefits supposedly to be 
derived from this experiment. 

We are asked to approve funds for the 
largest underground nuclear explosion 
ever planned by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Were it not for the exten- 
sive newspaper coverage of the ABM de- 
bate during the past 5 years, the 
Congress would be ill-equipped to cope 
with this situation on any basis other 
than an act of faith. 

I would like first to note some exam- 
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ples of unresponsiveness on the part of 
the Defense Department and the AEC 
which I consider most telling and serious. 
Then I shall state some of the principal 
environmental consequences of the test 
which have led me to conclude that we 
must prevent this explosion. 

Under the Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is required to file an “impact statement” 
that includes a description of possible 
ecological consequences and of alterna- 
tives to any proposed test. Other Govern- 
ment agencies, among them the Depart- 
ment of Defense, are then expected to 
comment on the impact statement. The 
AEC neglected even to comply at first 
with this requirement. They finally pre- 
pared a “draft” statement only after the 
Disarmament Issues Committee of the 
United Nations Association intervened, 
in alarm, and in May of 1970 brought 
the matter to the attention of the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The resulting AEC statement of June 
1970 proved manifestly incomplete and 
inadequate, with the consequence that 
the Appropriations Committee deleted 
the Cannikin test from the AEC’s 1971 
appropriations. Yet this insistence by 
Congress on its responsibility to legislate 
upon an informed basis has apparently 
not moved the AEC, since what it offers 
us this year is no more informative on 
the central questions, of the purpose and 
effects of the Cannikin test. 

The required statement, in the AEC’s 
report, of possible alternatives to the test 
is a deplorable but quite representative 
example of the agency’s general ap- 
proach. The statement begins by assur- 
ing us that “a number of alternatives 
were considered,” asserts that “the need 
for the Cannikin test has been stated as 
vital to the U.S. weapons development 
program,” then reports, without founda. 
tion, that four alternatives were “care- 
fully examined”: 

1. Not Testing this Particular Device—This 
alternative would severely hamper the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons technology of 


prime significance to our national security 
requirements. 


We are not told that any technological 
development would be made impossible. 
We are not told why or how such de- 
velopment might be “hampered,” what- 
ever “hampered” means. There is no 
discussion or even reference to any spe- 
cific security requirements. Nor is there 
even a pro forma attempt to explain why 
we cannot be more fully informed. 

2. Testing the Device at Another Loca- 
tion—Other sites in the U.S. were considered. 
Two were evaluated in detail; one in Central 
Nevada, the other in northwestern Alaska. 
Amchitka was chosen because of its location, 
reasonable accessibility, and because tests to 
be executed there could be expected to have 
minimal impact on the environment. 


Without any explanation of the stand- 
ard of “minimal impact” we have no 
basis for making the critical judgment 
as to the relative environmental risks 
posed by a test at this particular site. 
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3. Testing a Smaller Yield Device—This 
alternative would not obtain the information 
needed from the Cannikin test. 


An accurate restatement would be: 
This alternative is unacceptable because 
it is unacceptable. 

4. Delaying the Cannikin Test for More 
Study of Environmental Matters—Am- 
chitka environmental matters have been 
studied since early 1967 and all of the 
planned pre-test investigations have been 
completed to determine the adequacy of the 
Amchitka site and the anticipated environ- 
mental impact. To delay Cannikin would 
serve no useful purpose and would impede 
an important weapon development program. 


Or, more compactly—“we cannot delay 
because we do not think we need to 
delay.” 

Another occasion when the AEC might 
have stated its reason for the test was 
supplied by the AEC hearings held in 
Anchorage, Alaska, on May 28, 1971. In 
his prepared statement, Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward Giller, the AEC Assistant General 
Manager for Military Application, said: 

In short, only through technological ad- 
vancement can we provide an effective nu- 
clear force to counter potential actions by 
others. Accordingly, testing is essential for 
providing these technological advances— 
from the testing of new concepts to the test- 
ing of finished weapons. 


The statement is typical of the AEC 
stance in that it assumes without proof 
the very conclusion which the agency is 
legally required to justify; that is, 
whether this particular test is necessary 
for an effective nuclear force. 

Consistent with General Giller’s asser- 
tion is the perfunctory letter which the 
Department of Defense submitted as its 
comment on the AEC impact statement. 
For example: 

At large ranges or teleseismic distances the 
explosion will produce shocks like those from 
an earthquake with little probable effect on 
animals. At close ranges the shocks will have 
accelerations and displacements which could 
break legs. It is noted that there will prob- 
ably be no animals near ground zero at shot 
time. 


The Defense Department letter also 
recommends the following changes in 
the AEC statements concerning possible 
earthquakes: 

Substitute for “... provide extremely 
positive assurance” the phrase “indicate that 
it is highly unlikely.” 


The letter concludes: 

It seems clear that Amchitka is, on bal- 
ance, the best available site for conduct of 
the test and that the alternative of not 
testing is unacceptable on important grounds 
of national security. 


This sentence, like the letter itself and 
also like the AEC report which it in 
theory addresses is nebulous, conclusory, 
and, therefore, meaningless. 

Mr. Chairman, this comprehensively 
evasive response to a legal requirement 
for discussion of important environ- 
mental issues is just not acceptable. It 
is also, I believe, offensive to the consti- 
tutional responsibilities of the Congress. 

Of late it appears that the relation 
between the urgency of the congres- 
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sional need to know and the substantive 
value of what we are told is precisely 
inverse. 

Mr, Chairman, because of the impor- 
tance of the whole question of disclosure 
and candor on the part of Government 
agencies, I insert in the Recorp at this 
point a statement by Dr. Jeremy Stone, 
director of the Federation of American 
Scientists. The statement was approved 
by the executive board of the federation, 
among whose members are Dr. Herbert 
Scoville, Jr., former Deputy Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency under 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, and 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency under Presi- 
dent Johnson; Dr. Herbert F. York, 
President Eisenhower’s Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering; and 
Dr. Marvin L. Goldberger, chairman of 
the Department of Physics of Princeton 
University. 

The statement follows: 

II. THE PURPOSE oF THE CANNIKIN NUCLEAR 
Test 1s [DELETED] 
(By Dr. Jeremy J. Stone, Director, Federation 
of American Scientists) 


The purpose of the underground nuclear 
test Cannikin, scheduled for October in the 
Aleutians, has been widely described in the 
American press, is evidently well-known to 
the Soviet Union, and is a sine qua non for 
sensible public debate over this test. Never- 
theless, it remains highly classified. Specifi- 
cally, the purpose of the Cannikin multi- 
megaton explosion—to test the warhead of 
the Spartan ABM warhead—has been de- 
scribed in such publications as the Washing- 
ton Post, the Wall Street Journal, Science 
Magazine, and many others. Indeed, the Di- 
rector of the Los Alamos secret weapons 
laboratory, unmistakably indicated to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in public 
session on April 20 that the test for the Spar- 
tan interceptor warhead was to be carried out 
in the Cannikin detonation. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Defense and the AEC refuse 
direct inquiries on this subject. 

Further, the test will register on Soviet 
seismographs as an unprecedently large un- 
derground nuclear test, making it evident 
that the explosion can only be for ABM 
weapons to be used outside the atmosphere— 
hence as a warhead for the Spartan inter- 
ceptor. 

Nevertheless, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission last week released a fifty 
page Environmental Impact Statement on 
this subject without disclosing the purpose 
of the test. As required by the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act this impact state- 
ment must discuss all aspects of the environ- 
mental effecting action—including alterna- 
tives to the action. But the AEC said only 
that the alternative of not testing the device 
would “severely hamper the development of 
nuclear weapons technology of prime sig- 
nificance to our national security require- 
ment.” How can the public weigh the risks 
of the test against national security impera- 
tives unless the purpose of the test is more 
clearly specified? Public debate is emascul- 
ated unless this purpose is provided. And the 
AEC would be effectively in violation of the 
Environmental Policy Act if—for no over- 
riding security reason—it refuses to provide 
this critical factual item. 

The classification of the purpose of this 
test can only serve the bureaucratic inter- 
ests of those who fear exposure of the fact 
that the purpose of the test has essentially 
vanished. This is because the Cannikin un- 
derground test was first planned in 1966 
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when the United States was considering an 
anti-Chinese defense of American cities— 
requiring very large warheads on its inter- 
ceptors. Today, America is building an ABM 
system to protect our land-based missiles; 
this Safeguard ABM system requires, for the 
most part, much smaller interceptors with 
smaller warheads. Advances with the Im- 
proved Spartan warhead have further di- 
minished the need for explosion of the Basic 


Spartan warhead.* 


As Dr. Stone testified in the AEC 
Alaska hearings of May 28, 1971: 

Basically, Cannikin is a bureaucratic over- 
sight—an experiment that has been waiting 
to be cancelled since, in early 1969, the Presi- 
dent changed the rationale for the U.S. ABM 
away from the anti-Chinese defense. 


If there is very little justification for 
this 5-megaton missile, there is, I am per- 
suaded, great peril to the environment 
in the proposed test. 

The three types of threatened environ- 
mental impact are: First, effects on 
Amchitka, second, effects of radiation 
leaking into the surrounding water and 
venting into the air, third, effects of pos- 
sible quakes and tidal waves. 

Amchitka happens to be a national 
wildlife preserve, containing rare and 
endangered species. Among these are two 
magnificent birds, the bald eagle and the 
peregrine falcon. Within 4 miles of 
ground zero are eight bald eagle nests 
and two peregrine falcon nests. These 
nesting places could be destroyed by rock 
and earthslides produced by the under- 
ground blast. A i1-megaton test con- 
ducted in 1969 on Amchitka dislocated 
14,000 cubic yards of rock and peat. Since 
Cannikin is a 5-megaton weapon, it is ex- 
pected to dislocate more. 

Of even greater concern are the possi- 
ble consequences of radioactive leakage 
from the cavern formed by the explosion. 
In 1970, the Alaskan fishing industry was 
worth approximately $80 million. In the 
Alaska AEC hearings, Wallace Noeren- 
berg, commissioner of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, testified as 
follows: 

The “ownership” of salmon passing 
Amchitka is international in scope and the 
consequences of any contamination of these 
animals would be worldwide in regard to 
marketing and human consumption prob- 
lems. 


The Amchitka detonation is expected 
to produce instantly a cavern the size of 
two football fields. The AEC states in its 
impact report that the worst conceivable 
venting out of this cavern would be a few 
percent of the total radioactivity pro- 
duced by the experiment. However, the 
AEC has a poor record of preventing just 
such radiation leakage. There have been 
230 announced U.S. underground explo- 
sions since 1963. In a letter to Senator 
Gravel, dated March 11, 1971, Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Chairman of the AEC, stated: 


1A complete discussion of this situation 
can be found in the testimony provided by 
the Federation on May 28, 1971 before the 
Atomic Energy Agency Commission in 
Anchorage, Alaska. This statement can be 
found in the Congressional Record of June 4 
(pg. S8200) .together with much other rele- 
vant information about this test. 
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There were approximately forty tests in 
which some radioactivity was detected only 
in the immediate vicinity of the firing point. 


The most recent leak, and the largest 
one ever, occurred in an underground 
explosion on December 18, 1970, at Yucca 
Flats, Nev. That test was reported to have 
leaked radiation over 13 States and to 
have contaminated the clothing of 900 
test site workers. 

With respect to possible earthquakes, 
the AEC draft environmental statement 
concluded: 

Experience gained by observation of past 
nuclear detonations and earthquakes com- 
bine to provide extremely positive assurance 
that the Cannikin explosion cannot of itself 
cause a severe earthquake. 


Nevertheless, as I have pointed out, 
the Department of Defense comment on 
this judgment was: 

Substitute for “provide extremely positive 
assurance” the phrase “indicate that it is 
highly unlikely.” 


The AEC complied. 
To summarize, the AEC conclusions 


pertaining to environmental threats to 
Amchitka'’s wildlife, the Alaskan fishing 
industry, and the inhabitants of Alaska 
and Hawaii remain a catalog of such not 
wholly reassuring phrases as “highly un- 
likely” and “even more unlikely”— 
phrases which do not and could not rule 
out catastrophic environmental effects. 

Moreover, since the AEC impact state- 
ment repeatedly offers us ambiguous 
maneuvering at exactly the points where 
specific discussion would be most perti- 
nent, I hope that we shall emphatically 
decline the terrible risks which this proj- 
ect entails, and I therefore urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK). 
This amendment, in my view, is a reflec- 
tion of the growing awareness of and 
concern over what will be the largest 
underground nuclear test ever staged in 
this country. In fact, it will be nearly five 
times larger than any previous test. 

This test will occur, if we permit it to 
proceed, in my home State of Alaska. 
When I speak today, then, I am speak- 
ing for the people who face on a first- 
hand basis the risks inherent in this test, 
no matter how insignificant the Atomic 
Energy Commission predicts those risks 
may be. I share the concern expressed by 
my able colleague from Hawaii and the 
west coast, because we all represent 
people who are genuinely alarmed at the 
dangers and the meaning of the test. 

During recent hearings held in Juneau 
and Anchorage by the AEC concerning 
the Cannikin test, numbers of Alaskan 
fishermen, natives, States officials and 
concerned citizens testified, and scarcely 
was heard a favorable word about the 
test. At those same hearings, a volume of 
scientific testimony was also produced 
that indicated that the concerns of these 
Alaskan residents were not unjustified. 

At those same hearings, I stated that 
the test should not proceed until all ques- 
tions were answered, and the fullest pos- 
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sible information was developed concern- 
ing possible adverse effects of the tests. I 
will include some of the questions I asked 
at that time for the Recorp at this point: 


QUESTIONS From A.E.C. HEARING ON PROJECT 
CANNIKIN—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA (May 28, 
1971) 

(Explanation: “statement” or “impact 
statement” refers to the draft environment 
impact statement for Project Cannikin 
available at the time.) 

1. The statement indicates the yield of 
the test as “less than five megatons. 

(a) Is the reason for the omission of the 
exact yield that it cannot be reliably pre- 
dicted? 

(b) Have past nuclear detonations by the 
A.E.C. demonstrated that the yield can sub- 
stantially surpass expectations? 

(c) If the yield is 4.9 to 5 megatons, is 
this not five times larger than any previous 
underground nuclear test in the United 
States? 

(d) If the yield is five times greater than 
the MILROW test of one megaton, can the 
predictable results be derived by assuming 
that they also will be five times greater, or 
will they be more than five times greater, or 
possibly less? 

2. The statement makes a number of wide- 
ranging predictions concerning Cannikin 
based on the experience of the MILROW 
test. Considering the risks involved, does 
the A.E.C. believe that the results of a single 
pre-test provide sufficient data for an un- 
derground nuclear detonation five times 
greater tham any previously attempted? 

3. Regarding the seismic force of the Can- 
nikin test, the A.E.C. predicts that it will 
be “a few tenths of a point higher than the 
6.5 value assigned for Milrow.” 

(a) While this sounds like very little, 
isn’t it true that this reading is on a loga- 
rithmic scale which means that a few tenths 
of a point may mean that the force could 
be as much as five or six times greater? 

(b) It is my understanding that the 6.5 
reading for Milrow was in excess of pre-shot 
expectations. Is this under-estimate also a 
possibility for Cannikin? 

(c) Although I realize that the question 
of this blast acting as a “trigger” for a 
larger earthquake is one subject to dif- 
ferences, is it not the case that this test 
will provide a triggering force substantially 
larger than any previous test? 

4. Regarding the possible venting of this 
explosion, and the escape of radioactive ma- 
terial into either the atmosphere or the 
ocean: 

(a) “Adequate distance from faults,” is 
listed by the A.E.C. as a requirement for the 
containment of radioactivity, but the Can- 
nikin site is within 3,300 feet of one fault 
and within 2,800 feet of another suspected 
fault. Since the zone of “cracking” around 
the blast will extend, according to the A.E.C., 
for a radius of 2,500 feet, might it be advis- 
able to take further time for study of these 
nearby faults, or others presently unknown? 

(b) I understand that the Banebury test 
in Nevada in December, 1970 vented without 
a fault, by simply splitting the earth with 
its own pressure. If Banebury can do this 
at a yield of 20 kilotons, is it not a realistic 
fear with Cannikin having a yield of five 
megatons with identified faults nearby? 

5. One of my greatest concerns regarding 
the chance of venting is the possible escape 
of radioactive material into the nearby ocean, 
which supports a commercial fishery of tre- 
mendous value. Although Amchitka is an 
isolated area, it is one which is familiar to 
Alaskan fisherman. No risk to these fisheries 
resources can be allowed. 

(a) The A.E.C. has stated that the migra- 
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tion of water having harmful radioactivity is 
so slow as to be of little concern. Is the 
period of less than two years since the Mil- 
row test sufficient to judge this process in 
the water migration medium which is present 
on Amchitka, or is additional time desirable? 

(b) All descriptions of “safe” contamina- 
tion levels are given by the A.E.C. in terms 
of freshwater, yet greater concern for Can- 
nikin would apply to seawater. Are “safe” 
contamination levels also agreed upon and 
available for seawater? 

(c) The A.E.C. impact statement mini- 
mizes the danger of water contamination 
from the bomb by citing a dilution factor of 
one in 100,000 parts. Does our Nation's ex- 
perience with D.D.T. or mercury pollution 
apply to cast doubts on the safety of dilu- 
tion in the case of Cannikin’s radioactive 
pollution? 

6. In the case of every possible effect of 
an extremely serious nature (earthquake, 
tidal wave, immediate venting into the air or 
water, or the rapid migration of contaminated 
water), the impact statement assessed the 
chances of such incidents as “remote” or “ex- 
tremely unlikely.” Following such judgments, 
no statement indicates what the environ- 
mental impact of such extreme effects would 
be. In the feeling that even the worst pos- 
sible effects should be publicly known, I 
would ask if such information is available 
or if it can be made available? 

(Nore.—These and a number of other ques- 
tions were asked; and in the intervening 
period, some of them were answered.) 

But in spite of the most courteous and 
best efforts of officials of the A.E.C. in the 
intervening period, I must tell you that, in 
my opinion, a number of these important 
questions remain unanswered about the 
potential effects of the test. Because these 
questions remain, I must stand opposed to 
the test on behalf of Alaska’s citizens. 

This element of risk becomes eyen more 
determinative when one considers the 
other questionable aspect of the test which 
is its necessity. In support of allegations of 
necessity, I find only a one sentence pro- 
nouncement by the A.E.C. in its final envi- 
ronmental impact statement that it is neces- 
sary. Without explanation, this same sen- 
tence provides the only argument for neces- 
sity in the committee report on this appro- 
priation. 

I think Congress and the public deserve 
more. Disputing the necessity of the test at 
this time is not difficult. The improved Spar- 
tan Missile for which this device is certainly 
intended as a warhead, is now under serious 
reconsideration both from defense and for- 
eign relations viewpoints, And, if I might 
quote from my earlier testimony in Anchor- 
age: “The question is this: At a time when 
these important debates are in progress and 
unsolved, and at a time when only a few days 
ago the President assured the nation that 
significant arms and testing limitation agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union were more pos- 
sible than in several years, is it the best part 
of wisdom to terminate the debates and the 
hopes by undertaking the largest under- 
ground nuclear test ever in the United 
States? I think not.” 

Mr. Chairman, on that day I said “I think 
not,” and I feel the same today. If I were 
convinced that the fiber of our national 
defense was dependent upon this under- 
ground test, then I would be among the 
very first to rise in its support. No reason- 
able decision must be stayed at the expense 
of true defense needs. But this is not the 
case here, and my judgment that it is not is 
based on the actions and words of the Ad- 
ministration itself in reconsidering our mis- 
sile defenses and in placing much deserved 
emphasis on the SALT talks. 

The final point I would make very clear 
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to my colleagues today is that the $19.7 
million being deleted by this amendment is 
money intended for the test and its logis- 
tics. In discussions with the AE.C. this 
mo. , I gained the following breakdown 
of the $19.7 million: 


For field construction at test site. 

For technical support (including tim- 
ing & firing, ground motion studies 
and many other incidents of the 
test) 

For logistic support (Transportation). a 

For maintenance and operations $ 


Finally, I believe the most importan 
statement is one made by an A.E.C, Repre- 
sentative as part of the budget breakdown. 
In effect, the statement was that if the 
A.E.C. were to be told today to cancel the 
test, to clean up and pack up, $8.0 million of 
this $19.7 million would be saved. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this savings 
is a wise one, especially when it can be 
effected at the same time that a nuclear test 
which is unnecessary and risky will be 
cancelled. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that my in- 
terest as Alaska’s Representative to this body 
is perhaps a deeper and more personal in- 
terest in this issue than others may feel. 
Alaskans are concerned deeply about this 
test, and I feel I cannot do otherwise than 
cast my vote in support of the Mink 
amendment, 

The fishing grounds of Bristol Bay and 
the Gulf of Alaska, the communities of 
the Aleutian Islands, the lands on which 
Native Alaskans have lived for decades, and 
the other undeniably valuable human and 
physical resources of Alaska add a mighty 
weight to the scale. This weight cannot, in 
my opinion, be offset by brief claims of ne- 
cessity and incompletely answered questions 
regarding the potential adverse effects of 
this test. I ask that you join me in sup- 
porting this amendment. 

Thank you. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think it ought to be 
pointed out that although the gentle- 
man from Alaska states that these risks 
are being taken on a firsthand basis by 
the citizens of his State, the citizens of 
the population centers of his State are 
as distant from Amchitka as is Denver, 
Colo., from Washington, D.C. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much con- 
cerned about this matter and this 
amendment. I am torn between concern 
over our Nation’s security and the need 
for this testing and concern for my con- 
stituents who live on the north coast of 
California and their security from 
tsunami tidal wave action caused by 
earthquakes or possible earth movements. 

In 1964, as my colleagues will recall, 
the Anchorage, Alaska, earthquake set 
in motion the tsunami that wiped out 
my hometown of Crescent City and 
caused the loss of 12 lives and left hun- 
dreds homeless. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., had its downtown 
area destroyed by an earthquake some- 
thing over a year ago, so I hope my col- 
leagues can understand my reasoning 
for expressing concern. 
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I feel an obligation to bring this to 
the attention of the Members present 
on the floor today on behalf of the people 
I represent. 

Also, I have done some research on 
some of the implications of this pro- 
posed test shot and will include some of 
my findings in order to have a more com- 
plete record. 

As Mr. Hosmer had stated, there was 
a great deal of concern expressed and 
many questions asked prior to the first 
test shot in this area of Alaska. At that 
time, I directed a number of questions to 
the AEC and other agencies of Govern- 
ment. I was assured that no problems 
would occur and as Mr. HOSMER accu- 
rately stated, there were no earthquakes 
or tidal waves set in motion as a result 
of that test explosion. This was, indeed, 
reassuring. 

Further information brought to my 
attention by experts in the atomic energy 
field are that concern has been expressed 
by the Canadians, Japanese, and Rus- 
sians over the possibility that the Canni- 
kin event could cause earthquakes or 
tsunamis and contaminate ocean waters 
and fishing grounds. A possible adverse 
impact on the SALT negotiations has 
also been suggested by some opponents 
here at home. 

The Canadians, Japanese, Russians, 
and those U.S. citizens interested in uni- 
lateral disarmament for the United 
States raised essentially identical objec- 
tions to the Milrow event—one megaton, 
equivalent to seismic magnitude 6.5— 
which was conducted in October 1969. 
These were the effects noted at the time 
of detonation and up to now: 

No radiation releases, with leakage or seep- 
age, to the biosphere. The local (Amchitka) 
aftershock was less than magnitude 3 indi- 
cating little if any energy coupling to the 
deep fault zone near Amchitka. 

The Cannikin event is expected to have a 
seismic magnitude of about 7. 


Since no sea wave of any significance 
has ever been caused by an event of 
seismic magnitude 7, it would require 
that Cannikin caused a secondary shock 
much greater than the original seismic 
magnitude. In the history of testing by 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, there has never been recorded a 
secondary shock that was larger than 
one-fiftieth the original shock. As a mat- 
ter of fact, secondary shocks are gen- 
erally no larger than one-one hundredth 
the original. 

It is essentially impossible for a mag- 
nitude 7 shock to create a tsunami. Since 
records have been kept of earthquakes 
in the Aleutians chain—since 1900—no 
tsunami from an earthquake in the Rat 
Islands group—which includes Am- 
chitka—has been registered beyond the 
local area. As an example, the Rat Is- 
land quake of February 4, 1969, had a 
magnitude of 7.5 and a local area runup 
of about 10 feet. The maximum runup 
was recorded at Shemya Island very 
close to the epicenter of the quake. 

The national ocean survey of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, in commenting on the draft 
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Cannikin environmental statement, 
stated: 

Before Milrow it was predicted that the 
only possibility of producing a damaging 
tsunami was by virtue of an earthquake be- 
ing triggered of magnitude considerably 
greater than the magnitude of the seismic 
effects attributable to Milrow itself. Perma- 
nent daming of the ground surface at or 
around surface zero and/or displacements on 
faults of one to three feet would probably 
produce waves of several inches height local- 
ly but would probably not be detected at 
Adak or Shemya, the next nearest population 
points. The results from Milrow show that 
no larger aftershocks occurred and the local 
ground motions which were on the order of 
a half foot at the shore line did not cause 
measurable waves. 


Those U.S. citizens who are concerned 
that the yield of the Cannikin detona- 
tion might affect the SALT negotiations, 
apparently are unaware of the fact that 
the Soviet Union conducted the largest 
underground test to date, nearly 6 meg- 
atons, on November 14, 1970, on Noyaya 
Zemlya Island. That test had no detecta- 
ble effects on disarmament negotiations. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the pending amendment, offered by 
my colleague from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK) 
to delete from H.R. 9388 the $19.7 mil- 
lion designated for conducting the Can- 
nikan underground nuclear test at Am- 
chitka, in the Aleutian Islands. 

Cannikin is supposed to test a nuclear 
warhead of a force equal to 5 million 
tons of TNT. That is approximately 
250 times more powerful than the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. It will be the 
largest underground test ever tried. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this ex- 
plosion is not essential to our national 
defense. Furthermore, it is likely to jeop- 
ardize-progress at the SALT—Strategic 
Arms Limitations—talks, and it could 
well prove to be an ecological disaster. 

The justification for Cannikin, accord- 
ing to the AEC, is to supply a nuclear 
warhead of this size “for a special pur- 
pose important to national security.” 
Recent hearings have revealed that this 
“special purpose” is to provide a warhead 
for the Spartan ABM system. This sys- 
tem, as now planned, does not require a 
5 megaton warhead. It appears, there- 
fore, that the original purpose of Canni- 
kin has evaporated since the AEC first 
undertook the project in 1966. 

As for the SALT talks, the President 
has indicated recently that there is move- 
ment toward a possible agreement on 
halting the expensive and dangerous 
nuclear arms race, specifically with re- 
spect to antiballistic missiles. A decision 
to postpone the Amchitka blast pending 
the outcome of the SALT talks could do 
nothing but brighten the prospect for 
such an agreement. 

But perhaps the most dramatic lia- 
bility involved in Cannikin, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the running of undetermined en- 
vironmental risks. 

One possibility of ecological damage 
is leakage of radioactive material into the 
air and into the ocean. While the AEC’s 
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safety record is generally good, accord- 
ing to its own announcement 17 under- 
ground tests have leaked radiation in 
one form or another. 

The choice of Amchitka as a nuclear 
test site has long worried the people of 
Hawaii. Amchitka lies at the crux of a 
major earth fault, which extends down 
the Pacific coast to California, the site 
of a disastrous earthquake earlier this 
year. Although there is no certainty 
in these matters, Cannikin could 
cause an earthquake, with the possibil- 
ity of tragic consequences. 

The shock from a nuclear explosion- 
caused earthquake might seriously affect 
Amchitka’s wildlife. The island, which 
has been a National Wildlife Refuge for 
nearly 60 years will then be lost for this 
purpose. 

There is another definite threat to the 
people of Hawaii, California, Alaska, and 
other Pacific coastal areas. An earth- 
quake caused by the nuclear blast could 
well trigger a tidal wave, or tsunami, 
which could sweep across the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Since 1819, 15 such tidal waves have 
struck Hawaii; more than half of those 
were caused by earthquakes originating 
in the Aleutians. I vividly recall the 
series of seven tsunamis which tore into 
Hawaii in 1946, killing 173 people and 
causing more than $25 million in prop- 
erty damage. 

In 1960, an earthquake that originated 
in Chile triggered a tsunami which 
claimed the lives of 61 people in Hawaii. 

No one can honestly deny, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a 5-megaton nuclear explo- 
sion could produce an earthquake and 
trigger a tidal wave that would bring un- 
told disaster to Hawaii, Alaska, or Cali- 
fornia. Even the AEC admits the risk 
that is being taken. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is an unjustifiable risk. The 
proposed enhancement to our national 
security attributable to Cannikin is, at 
best, arguable. In the final analysis, 
there is nothing to be lost, and much to 
be gained, from at least a postponement 
of the planned October 1971 blast date 
for Cannikin. 

That can be accomplished by adopting 
the pending amendment, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Mink amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. 
MINK). 

Mr. Chairman, this is not one of those 
simple decisions where the situation is 
black or white. There is much to be said 
either way. However, on the whole, after 
weighing all of the arguments, pro and 
con, it seems to me quite clear that the 
balance is in favor of postponing this test. 

The Atomic Energy Commission de- 
clines to give any guarantees that there 
will not be venting of radioactivity from 
the test or that the explosion will not 
trigger an earthquake or a tidal wave. 
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The Commission does not give any such 
guarantees because it cannot. 

If there should be a venting of radio- 
activity, it could be carried all around the 
world. They can cross into Canada and 
immediately put us in violation of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

If there is a tidal wave, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the Atomic 
Energy Committee proposing to idemnify 
the citizens of Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
west coast of this continent? Of course 
not. And yet this is a distinct possibility. 

If the test is so safe, why do they not 
conduct it at the regular Nevada testing 
grounds? Obviously because it is not 
that safe. 

Now, there is another aspect here— 
and I am going to be very brief—we 
have heard the argument that the Rus- 
sians have been reasonable in the SALT 
talks partly because we went ahead with 
the ABM. Well, maybe that is so, but is 
it not time, ladies and gentlemen, for 
the kind of initiative that the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy put forth in his speech, 
in June 1963, at American University 
that broke the deadlock on the test ban 
treaty? Supposing we said, and gave the 
administration time to say, to the Rus- 
sians that we believe the SALT talks can 
produce results, that, as a gesture of 
confidence based on the progress already 
made in the talks, we are going to sus- 
pend this test believing that it will help 
create a better atmosphere for making 
further progress. It seems to me we need 
that kind of new approach, that kind of 
a change from the dismal routine we 
have been going through for most of the 
years of the strategic weapons race. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
I support the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK) 
and urge that a delay in the test be sup- 
ported by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Minx) there 
were—ayes 27, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wo.rr: On 
page 8, after line 7, add a new title to the 
bill, as follows: 

TITLE III 


Sec. 301. (a) All functions, powers, and 
duties of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) under chapter 10 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, relating to the issuance and 
review of licenses for the transfer, receipt, 
manufacture, production, acquisition, pos- 
session, use, import, or export of utilization 
and production facilities, are transferred to 
and vested in the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Secretary”) to be exercised by him in 
accordance with subsection (b). 

(b) The functions, powers, and duties 
transferred by subsection (a) shall be exer- 
cised and carried out by the Secretary through 
the facilities and personnel of the Public 
Health Service: except that from and after 
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the transfer (1) mo license shall be issued 
with respect to a utilization facility if the 
Federal Power Commission determines (and 
notifies the Secretary) that the issuance of 
such license would be contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the national power policies of 
the United States, and (2) no license shall 
be issued with respect to a utilization or 
production facility if the Secretary of the 
Interior determines (and notifies the Secre- 
tary) that the issuance of such license would 
be contrary to or inconsistent with the con- 
servation of natural resources in the area in- 
volved or with the national conservation 
policies of the United States. 

Sec. 302. So much of the positions, per- 
sonnel, assets, liabilities, contracts, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of author- 
izations, allocations, and other funds of the 
Commission as were employed, held, used, or 
available for use in connection with the 
functions, powers, and duties. 

Sec. 303. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall prescribe such 
regulations (including regulations establish- 
ing the procedures to be followed by the 
agencies involved in carrying out section 
801(b) and governing the transfers referred 
to in section 302) as may be necessary to 
carry out this title. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am proposing to the bill 
before us, H.R. 9388, would add a new 
title ITI to the bill. The new title would 
amend chapter 10 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to transfer licensing author- 
ity relating to commercial, civilian uses 
of nuclear power from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The language of my amendment is 
similar to the language of H.R. 1197, a 
bill I introduced at the beginning of this 
Congress and on which I testified before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on June 23. I have, however, eliminated 
from the amendment the language in 
H.R. 1197 which would have required a 
finding of practical value for industrial 
or commercial purposes before a utiliza- 
tion facility could be licensed. That re- 
quirement was eliminated from the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by Public 
Law 91-560, approved December 19, 
1970, and I will not attempt to reverse 
that congressional policy decision at this 
time. 

My amendment would retain the 
thrust of my bill, and that is to reduce 
the AEC’s authority and add checks and 
balances to our present system for li- 
censing nuclear facilities. The AEC and 
the Joint Committee have expressed op- 
position to such efforts in the past, be- 
cause the transfer of licensing responsi- 
bility to another agency would weaken 
the AEC. In my judgment, that is pre- 
cisely what we need to do. 

As currently constituted, the AEC is 
responsible for promoting, licensing, and, 
for the most part, regulating the atomic 
energy industry. The checks and bal- 
ances which are a fundamental safe- 
guard throughout the American system 
seem to have been ignored when the 
Atomic Energy Commission was created. 
This has produced a serious danger of 
imbalance in the agency in favor of ex- 
pansion—at the expense of objective reg- 
ulation, licensing, and protection. 
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In recent months there have been re- 
ports of two issues in which the present 
imbalanced system led to weak regula- 
tions. In the first case, that surrounding 
the maximum permissible limit of radia- 
tion which may be emitted from nuclear 
powerplants, the AEC has finally moved 
to lower those standards to 1 percent of 
the present levels. Mind you 1 percent of 
what has been permitted up to now. In 
lowering the standards, the Commission 
acknowledged that there is no safe 
threshold where radiation exposure is 
concerned—a fact which the Commission 
had effectively ignored in enforcing the 
higher standards for many years. Even at 
the new lower levels, there is no guaran- 
tee of safety for the public. 

In addition to the radiation standards, 
emergency core cooling system criteria 
have been toughened within the past 
month. Had there been adequate checks 
and balances in the licensing of reactors, 
the stronger criteria might have been is- 
sued long ago. 

I believe that a shift of the AEC’s li- 
censing responsibilities to HEW, with a 
concomitant shift of personnel, records, 
and funds to HEW, might have led to 
stronger core cooling system criteria and 
lower limits for radiation exposure years 
ago. Certainly such a shift now would re- 
sult in careful reexamination of nuclear 
reactor licensing procedures and might 
lead to a strengthening of standards in 
many phases of the licensing process. 

When I appeared before the Joint 
Committee recently the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HoLIFIELD) raised certain 
questions about the need for this legisla- 
tion and about my position regarding 
atomic energy. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I am aware of the fact that we 
are constantly exposed to background 
radiation and that we get radiation from 
X-rays and other modern inventions. 
But I must also say to the gentleman that 
we do not get X-rays every day. Nor can 
we ignore the linear or cumulative effect 
of radiation. It is fact that there is no 
safe level of radiation and it is fact that 
the effects of radiation—from all 
sources—can build up over an extended 
period of time. Some low level radiation 
has a half life of over 1,000 years. Think 
of the cumulative effects to man today. 
Think of the genetic effects upon our 
children or grandchildren. 

I would also say to the gentleman that 
the issue here is not our contrasting views 
of the danger of radiation but the funda- 
mental question of whether the AEC, or 
any regulatory body, can have too much 
power. To permit the present situation to 
continue would be to ignore the basic fact 
that the AEC cannot responsibly fulfill its 
mission because of the very contradictory 
nature of its assignments. 

I urge support of my amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am curi- 
ous as to why in your amendment you 
would seek to transfer licensing to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. They have no background of 
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expertise or knowledge in the licensing of 
atomic facilities. If the gentleman had 
suggested the Environmental Protection 
Agency, I might have seen some logic 
to the suggestion, although I would still 
be opposed, frankly. But Iam bemused by 
your suggestion that we transfer this 
responsibility to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the bills to which the gentleman from 
New York has referred, including one 
that he himself has introduced, have 
been referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In recent weeks—on 
June 22 and 23 and July 13 and 14— 
in public hearings, we heard testimony 
on these bills. Mr. Wotrr himself ap- 
peared before the committee. He and 
others who have introduced similar bills 
have had an opportunity to testify be- 
fore the committee. The hearing is still 
going on. We are in recess at the present 
time awaiting additional views on the 
legislation that is before the committee. 

But the proposed amendments are un- 
der consideration, and I think that this 
would be an improper way to deal with 
these bills. I, therefore, urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Although the bills be- 
fore the committee are still under con- 
sideration, I would like to point out that 
this is the same proposal to transfer the 
licensing and regulatory authority of the 
AEC to the unwelcomed and unwelcom- 
ing nest of HEW whose reports last year 
universally were rejected, turned down, 
and so far the reports on the gentleman's 
legislation this year have also all been 
in the negative. Therefore, I also urge 
that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the 5 minutes. I would merely 
like to say that I agree very emphatical- 
ly with the general principle that lies be- 
hind the amendment offered by my col- 
league from New York (Mr. WOLFF), 
namely, that the AEC should not have 
the dual responsibility of promoting nu- 
clear power and at the same time regu- 
lating it. I feel that way not because I 
question the ability of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to lay down adequate safe- 
guards, but because I question whether 
the public is ever going to have confi- 
dence in the safety work of the AEC 
while it has these two conflicting respon- 
sibilities. 

As far as the question of which agency 
should have this responsibility, I origi- 
nally, last year and early this year, felt 
as does Mr, Wotrr, that it should go to 
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Since the creation of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and since a 
number of trained personnel have al- 
ready been transferred there, I now feel 
that the transfer, if it were made, should 
be to the Environmental Protection 
Agency. I hope that the Joint Commit- 
tee will give favorable consideration to 
that recommendation which I made to 
it in testimony yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WOLFF). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SKUBITZ 


Mr, SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SKUBITZ: Page 
8, lines 9 and 10, after the word “$1,000,000” 
on line 8, strike out all of lines 9 and 10, the 
words: “Project 72-3-b, national radioactive 
waste repository, Lyons, Kansas, $3,500,000.” 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, nearly 
30 years of my life have been spent on 
Capitol Hill. I have as a staff member 
prepared committee reports, and I have 
participated with agencies in preparing 
these reports. Iam aware of the cant and 
the ambiguities and the sophistries that 
on occasion can be found in these reports. 
So in the time I have available to me, I 
would like briefiy to touch on justifica- 
tions cited in the committee report for 
the authorization of funds to purchase 
lands in Kansas to store these deadly 
wastes. 

On page 28 of the report, the Joint 
Committee notes: 

Questions and objections were raised con- 
cerning the desirability of moving forward on 
the repository, particularly before research 
has been completed on such factors as three 
dimensional studies on heat tramsfer at a 
salt-shale interface, areal hydrology and 
geology, possible environmental damage, the 
transportation of the waste to the salt mine, 
and waste retrieval after burial. 


Members of the committee, this hap- 
pens to summarize the very problems 
raised by the Department of the Interior 
and by the 40 scientists that met in Kan- 
sas on April 5 to confer with the AEC 
referendum. 

AEC has stated that many questions 
cannot be answered until small amounts 
of high level radioactive waste are 
actually deposited in the salt mine to 
demonstrate the feasibility of using this 
facility for its intended purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the contention 
which is vigorously opposed by the Gov- 
ernor’s scientific advisers. They work un- 
der contract with the AEC as advisers 
and consultants on the waste project. 
They tell the Governor this: 

Most of the work requires intensive labora- 


tory investigation that should provide a 
sound basis for on-site demonstration. 


This is the very heart of the contro- 
versy between the State of Kansas and 
the AEC. Obviously, Kansas does not 
have faith in the AEC, nor trust its prom- 
ises—and neither do I. This is why the 
Governor has written the President of 
the United States, the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, urging that no funds for 
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land acquisition be authorized or appro- 
priated until Kansas can be sure that 
the project is safe. 

I was not impressed with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, 
when he said: 

The Joint Committee strongly feels that 
all reasonable questions raised must be an- 
swered from the standpoint of satisfying 
Kansas and Federal officials before the 
Lyons facility is put into operation as a 
repository for industrial wastes. 


Mr. Chairman, if the English lan- 
guage means anything, this means that 
both Kansas officials and Federal offi- 
cials must be satisfied. I do not know 
about the Federal officials, but I do 
know, and I can tell the Members, the 
officials of Kansas are not satisfied. 

But the report really does not care 
about Kansas officials, because it adds 
that important qualifying clause, that 
italicized clause, which, in effect, makes 
it clear that no matter what Kansas 
feels, it is all right to go ahead, burying 
high level waste so long as we do not 
bury industrial waste. 

Mr. Chairman, let us talk about this 
industrial waste from privately owned 
plants. The AEC does not plan to ship 
large quantities of waste into Kansas 
tomorrow. There is no great pressure on 
the AEC to get the facility ready imme- 
diately. Big quantities of industrial 
wastes are not sitting around waiting 
to be buried in Kansas. What concerns 
the Kansas scientific community about 
is that the AEC plans to bury deadly 
waste to carry on experiments on the 
site—before it completes its laboratory 
tests. 

Now, the gentleman from Hlinois 
(Mr. Price) tells us that the committee 
will, as a part of its justification for 
this project, establish an advisory coun- 
cil on which representatives from Kan- 
sas, from the AEC and from the execu- 
tive department will sit. 

I suppose this is to placate the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, the members of the 
delegation, and the people of Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, who is being fooled by 
this device? It is a Mother Hubbard, 
designed to cover up, to hide something, 
while the basic problems raised by com- 
petent scientific minds remain un- 
touched. I, for one, would not be a party 
to such bare-faced deception. Nor, I 
predict, will it fool Governor Docking 
and his scientific consultants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SKUBITZ 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, we come 
finally to the report’s assurance on page 
62 that if anything goes wrong the proj- 
ect will be abandoned. The Joint Com- 
mittee tells us that in its 25-year history 
it has not hesitated to cancel and re- 
scind projects that went wrong. It says 
that if the research and demonstration 
program at the salt mine does not meet 
reasonable standards before commercial 
operation is begun the project will be 
canceled. 

How comforting. A clear case of nailing 
the barn door shut after the horse is 
stolen. How can the project be safely 
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terminated, as the report puts it, when 
the AEC does not have the means to re- 
trieve the dangerous wastes? 

Mr, Chairman, if the Kansas scientists 
are wrong in insisting that further labo- 
ratory research is necessary, all that will 
have been lost is a small amount of 
time—perhaps a year, at most two. But if 
the AEC is wrong, as evidence indicates it 
is, Kansas and its people will live with 
that error—if indeed life is possible— 
for the next half million years. That is 
how long these wastes will be deadly to 
mankind, 

I want to add one other point. 

My three colleagues who serve on the 
committee, circulated a letter asking 
Members to vote “no” on this amend- 
ment. They admit it is not necessary to 
have ownership immediately. They say 
and I quote— 

Ownership 
essential— 


authority now is almost 


“Almost essential”— 


for the purpose of conducting R & D vital to 
safe storage of existing and future atomic 
wastes. 


Here is where we differ. We say the 
tests should be resolved in the laboratory 
first, before they begin burying waste. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I yield to my colleague 
from Kansas. 

Mr. WINN. I appreciate the gentleman 
from Kansas yielding to me. I rise in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

I was just preparing to point out that 
the “dear colleague” letter sent out yes- 
terday did say that ownership authority 
“almost essential,” as the gentleman just 
pointed out. 

I feel sure the gentleman in his earlier 
remarks, in reference to the rule, pointed 
out the documents and information sent 
to us by the Governor of our State, in 
which the Governor said if Congress ap- 
proves the AEC project the Kansas at- 
torney general is making preparations 
for filing a lawsuit to halt the project, 
and the Governor would support him. 

Did the gentleman point that out in 
his earlier remarks? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I did point out that 
particular point. 

Only 2 days ago this body voted against 
proceeding with a contempt citation. 
Why? It was because it did not want a 
confrontation in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Here we are today 
voting on a project that may bring about 
a legal action between Kansas and the 
AEC. 

Mr. WINN. Is it true that there is now 
a lease on the property, and that the 
experiments can go ahead without the 
purchase of the property? 

I pointed out that they have been op- 
erating on a lease for a number of years 
in the State of Kansas on this project. 
The only reason the AEC could possibly 
want for insisting on ownership at this 
time is to escape legal actions for dam- 
ages to land and life if its experiments 
go awry. 
¥ Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot 


about salt mines from the gentleman 
from Kansas. 
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As it started out on its tortuous route 
through the Congress a request for $25 
million in construction money was be- 
fore us. In deference to the gentleman’s 
fears and alarms and so on, that request 
was scaled down in the authorization of 
$3.5 million. Of the $850,000 operating 
money that was requested for research 
and development in respect to the salt 
mine, in another portion of the bill, we 
added $1 million to it, making a total of 
$1,850,000. 

What this authority seexs to do here 
is simply to permit the AEC to acquire 
this property so that the research and 
development can continue to determine 
whether ultimately, in fact, it will be 
Safe for all time to store this high level 
radioactive material in this particular 
place. If so, the title to the property will 
be secure and the storage can proceed 
then, not now, but then. 

The gentleman from Kansas quotes a 
Dr. Hambleton who says the work that 
has to be done is largely laboratory work 
and you do not have to have the salt 
mine itself in order to do that work. The 
fact is that the scientists and the experts 
hired by the Atomic Energy Commission 
dispute this and say that an important 
segment of this R. & D. can be done only 
at the site. When you put these high-level 
wastes anywhere inside the earth, even 
in the experimental quantities, tempo- 
rarily and only in order to make sure that 
it can be done safely for all time, you 
cannot put them into leased property, 
but it has to be on Government-owned 
property. That is why it is essential now 
to acquire title to the land. 

I heard the words quoted I had used in 
a letter that it was “almost essential” to 
acquire title. I think indeed I will say to 
the gentleman from Kansas that that 
“almost” probably is a better phraseology 
to use. 

We could eventually acquire title later 
after the feasibility for the use of the 
salt mine was established and proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt. Yes, we 
could do that. But the reason why it is 
“almost essential” that we get title be- 
fore is that if we wait until that time, 
the salt mine will cost us so much money 
that there might not be enough left in 
the U.S. Treasury to buy it. The real 
estate speculators will boost the price. 
There is no option to buy it at a price 
certain. I submit that when you get 
into this emotional type of thing that 
is before us, which is going on with 
respect to this salt mine, a sort of 
semantic witch hunt going on and on 
forever, then I tend to suspect the 
reasons behind it. I do not suspect the 
gentleman’s motives at all, but I do know 
that in connection with all of these 
other fine areas in this Nation that we 
have tried to set aside for use as na- 
tional parks, when we said, yes, we will 
set them aside and have them used for 
national parks, but did not make sure 
of the title first, we found that we do 
not have enough money to buy the land 
later. Up went the price. This is exactly 
what the U.S. Government will run the 
risk of here if it is not permitted to 
acquire title before the value of the 
property is established at a high sum 
as a suitable permanent radioactive 
waste disposal site. 

Let us not place the Government of 
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the United States in a corner where it 
can be held up and robbed. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Does the gentleman 
admit that this is an abandoned salt 
mine and has been abandoned for about 
50 years? 

Mr. HOSMER. I do admit that it has 
been in existence for over 50 years. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am talk- 
ing about an abandoned salt mine and 
not one that is in operation. 

Does the gentleman know of any area 
where abandoned salt mines bring a 
high price? 

Mr. HOSMER. We are talking about 
big hunks of salt underneath the surface 
of the earth which have been determined 
to be very useful for the storage of ra- 
dioactive waste material and when you 
do that the price goes sky high. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. The gentleman’s own 
report says that there are 10,000 to 12,000 
miles of salt in Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment by my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
Sxusitz). I congratulate him on his ex- 
cellent presentation before this Commit- 
tee. 

As Mr. Sxusitz indicated, the purpose 
of this amendment is to delay: the pur- 
chase of this site in central Kansas for 
the purpose of long-term storage of high- 
level and low-level atomic waste ma- 
terial until completion of tests indicat- 
ing, as far as is scientifically possible, the 
safety of this proposed repository. 

This bill authorizes moneys under sec- 
tion 101(a) for such research to deter- 
mine the safety of this repository. We do 
not oppose these studies. In fact, we sup- 
port funds for research because our fore- 
most interest is the safety of the people 
and the quality of the environment of our 
State and our Nation. 

But. such tests have not been com- 
pleted. Some have not even begun. Safety 
has not been assured. 

But the AEC proposes to go ahead with 
site purchase, construction of storage 
facilities, and perhaps even storage while 
simultaneously conducting safety tests. 

Gov. Robert Docking and the Kansas 
scientific community, especially the Kan- 
sas Geological Survey, have worked 
closely with the AEC. But they have in- 
sisted and continue to insist that safety 
tests and studies can and must be con- 
ducted before the AEC purchases land 
for the site. 

The position of Governor Docking and 
the Kansas scientific community is ex- 
pressed in summary in a letter of July 
13, 1971, last Tuesday, to the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. It is as follows: 

I repeatedly have asked government of- 
ficilals and members of congressional com- 
mittees to delay the AEC’s plans to proceed 
with the Lyons project until further scien- 
tific research can be conducted in the area 
to determine the safety of the project. I be- 
lieve this to be a reasonable request. 
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The Joint Committee report also made the 
following statement: “The Joint Committee 
reiterates, with regard to this program, what 
has been its traditional posture throughout 
its 25-year history, namely, that if the re- 
search and demonstration program at the salt 
mine in Kansas does not meet reasonable 
standards before commercial operations be- 
gin, the project will be cancelled and appro- 
priate steps will be taken to safely terminate 
any activities undertaken prior to that de- 
cision.” I fully appreciate the sincerity of 
the committee members in making this 
statement; and I sincerely believe the com- 
mittee members intend to stand by it. Under 
more normal circumstances, this statement 
perhaps would dismiss many of the fears I 
have concerning the proposed Lyons project. 
But based on our experiences with the “bull- 
dozer” tactics of the AEC in the past few 
months, I cannot accept this statement and 
then blindly follow the lead of the AEC. 

The AEC has treated the concerns of Kan- 
Sans as trivial when in fact our concerns 
are quite real and should not be dismissed 
by AEC officials working and living, 1,500 
miles from Kansas, An example of the tactics 
of the AEC can be found in the AEC’s new 
environmental statement. The AEC environ- 
mental statement does not respond to specific 
comments and criticisms, which often are 
met with the response that these comments 
and criticisms call for information and an- 
swers which cannot be included in an en- 
vironmental statement. 

Dr. Wiliam Hambleton, director of the 
Kansas Geological Survey at the University 
of Kansas, summarized the AEC statement: 
“Seemingly, the document is designed to 
convince the reader that all problems will be 
addressed (1) during the design and develop- 
ment phase of the project, or (2) will be 
treated in a Design and Safety Analysis, or 
(3) will be verified during the demonstra- 
tional phase of the facility operation. 

If this environmental statement is to 
serve as a model for other environmental 
statements, every agency will request ap- 
proval with respect to environmental impact 
on the basis of preliminary conceptual plans, 
explaining that all problems will be solved 
during a design phase of the project, where- 
in all adverse environmental consequences 
will be eliminated. In effect, environmental 
statements will be no more than expressions 
of faith and requests for trust. 

Dr. Hambleton concluded: “Contrary to 
the benigh expressions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I do not agree that investiga- 
tion of the environmental impact of this 
project must be investigated during the 
design and demonstrational phase of the 
storage site. Most of the work requires in- 
tensive laboratory investigation that should 
provide a sound basis for on-site demonstra- 
tion.” 


We in Kansas realize our great national 
energy needs. We are aware that there 
are and will be great amounts of highly 
dangerous atomic waste material which 
has not been placed and will need to be 
placed in long-term storage sites. We are 
aware that the salt mines of our State 
ated be the most satisfactory site avail- 
able. 

But, my colleagues, we are talking 
about truly perpetual care, about 500,- 
000 years, 10 times the history of man 
on earth, and we are only asking that 
such long-term storage be preceded by as 
much assurance of safety as it is scien- 
tifically possible to provide. 

If we permit purchase of these lands 
by the AEC, we are irretrievably giving 
up all State control of safety provisions. 

The people of Kansas, the Governor 
of Kansas, and all members of our Kan- 
Sas congressional delegation oppose site 
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purchase before completion and evalu- 
ation of tests that may or may not find 
Kansas salt mines to be a safe site for 
storage of atomic waste materials. 

In fact, Gov. Robert Docking states in 
a letter to me dated July 13, 1971: 

If Congress approves the AEC project, At- 
torney General Vern Miller is making prepa- 
rations to file a lawsuit to halt the project; 
I will support him in legal action. 


I ask support of the amendment to 
delete funds for purchase of the site for 
an atomic waste repository at Lyons, 
Kans. 

To defy the reasoned and measured 
wishes of the State of Kansas is an im- 
proper action for this Federal body. 

I would like to take the balance of my 
time and direct a question to the gentle- 
man from California who preceded me. 

I hope we are not being told that there 
is only 1,000 acres of abandoned salt 
mines in the United States that might 
be possible repository sites for high-level 
and low-level atomic waste materials. 
When you speak of the possible inflation 
which will result if these 1,000 acres are 
not purchased, is it not true that there 
are many other abandoned salt mines? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, there are some sites, 
alternate sites such as in Michigan and 
in New York State, but those salt mines 
do not have the depth of formation that 
those in Kansas do, and therefore with 
an overabundance of caution these in 
Kansas seem to be the wisest choice to 
continue with in our guarantee to make 
certain that it will be safe to use these 
for these purposes. 

Mr. ROY. But when the gentleman 
speaks of the infiation that will occur, is 
it not true that there are thousands and 
thousands of acres of these salt mines, 
and not just this one small, specific area 
about which we are speaking? 

Mr. HOSMER. There are many thou- 
sands of acres, but there are not many 
thousands of acres of suitable salt mines. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. If the gentleman will 
yield, the abandoned salt mine that my 
colleague talks about is in Kansas and it 
has been there for 50 years. There has 
been no big rush to buy it. The commit- 
tee report shows that one of the reasons 
the AEC wants the Kansas site is be- 
cause there are approximately 12,000 
miles of salt in the vicinity of the pro- 
posed site. Do not let anybody kid you 
about this being a demonstration proj- 
ect; this is going to be the atomic waste 
dump. This is why the Governor wants 
the safety tests made first. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ). 
This amendment would delete $3.5 mil- 
lion in the AEC authorization bill for 
construction of a proposed national 
radioactive waste repository near Lyons, 
Kans. These funds would be used for 
site acquisition, architect-engineering 
services and design of the national re- 
pository for nuclear wastes. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
first informed me of its decision to estab- 
lish the salt mine repository at Lyons 
on June 18, 1970, I emphasized in a pub- 
lic statement that before the Congress 
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acts on the AEC request for fiscal year 
1972 it is essential that State public 
health and geological authorities deter- 
mine the long-range safety of this proj- 
ect. 

Today as we debate this AEC author- 
ization, more than a year after the de- 
cision was announced, the permanent 
safety of this project still is at issue. In 
fact, there is widespread opposition to the 
construction phase of the repository at 
this time. 

The Governor of Kansas has been in 
communication with the Joint Commit- 
tee, the Public Works Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, members of the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation, and the President, re- 
questing that funding of the project be 
deferred until safety of the project is 
assured. 

While many of the responsible lead- 
ers of the city of Lyons support the es- 
tablishment of the AEC repository near 
their community, I feel the Congress has 
no other recourse but should abide by 
the request of the Governor of the State 
who is acting upon counsel of acknowl- 
edged geological, scientific and public 
health authorities of Kansas. 

On July 7, 1971, Gov. Robert Docking, 
of Kansas, wrote to Mr. John A. Erle- 
wine, assistant general manager for op- 
erations, Atomic Energy Commission, in 
response to the final environmental 
statement of AEC on the proposed ra- 
dioactive repository. Governor Docking 
concluded his letter stating: 

The final statement as prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission offers no scien- 
tific proof of the safety of the proposed 
Lyons project. It offers only pledges to have 
faith in the AEC. Our experiences with the 
officials of the AEC in the past few months 
have given us ample reasons not to have 
faith in the AEC. 

You are ignoring the wishes of a great 
many Kansans when you propose—as you do 
in this final statement—to continue to press 
for construction of the repository without 
first conducting further tests. 

Your final statement, which leaves many, 
many questions unanswered, only reassures 
me that my position regarding the Lyons 
project is the right one: That instead of con- 
tinuing with plans to build the repository, 
the AEC should defer requests for Federal 
funds to purchase land and construct the 
repository until scientific tests can be com- 
pleted and the safety of the project can 
be determined to the satisfaction of the 
citizens of Kansas, scientists and elected 
officials. 


The Environmental Protection Agency 
also has submitted an environmental im- 
pact review of this project as proposed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Environmental Protection Agency has 
pointed out the need for further review 
of the environmental and safety impli- 
cation of the project. 

The report agreed that salt formations 
appear currently to offer the most satis- 
factory storage environment for nuclear 
wastes. But it suggested that the com- 
mission should develop: 

First. The various factors relating to 
the long-term integrity of the salt for- 
mation and its ability to adequately con- 
tain the deposited radioactive material 
and to prevent contamination of terres- 
trial and hydrologic environments. 

Second. The need for contingency 
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plans to recover the deposited material 
should this be required. 

Third. The demonstrated nature of the 
project and the Commission’s plans to 
evaluate periodically the technical prog- 
ress of the project relative to actual en- 
vironmental impact or geological changes 
that may occur. 

Fourth. The extent and nature of the 
long-term environmental studies and a 
determination as to who will conduct 
such studies to assess discharges that 
might occur and their environmental ef- 
fects. 

The Joint Committee obviously has 
recognized the need for additional re- 
search and development associated with 
this project by recommending $1,850,000 
to give top prioritly to the research re- 
quired by both State and AEC scientists. 

Let me emphasize that these studies 
can go forward under the present lease 
arrangements. AEC has been so experi- 
menting there for years. 

I doubt that the AEC nuclear waste 
storage program will be impeded by the 
deferral this year of acquisition of the 
Lyons site while research to assure the 
permanent safety of the project moves 
ahead. 

In view of the opposition of the Gov- 
ernor and other health and geological 
experts in Kansas, as well as the safety 
questions raised by the Environmental 
Protection Agency, I urge my colleagues 
in the House to respect the concerns ex- 
pressed and vote in favor of the amend- 
ment by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ). 

Mr, SEBELIUS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to make these remarks regard- 
ing H.R. 9388, legislation authorizing 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

My concern, of course, is in regard to 
the project involving authorization of 
$3.5 million for acquisition of lands to 
establish a national radioactive waste 
repository near Lyons, Kans. Due to re- 
apportionment by the Kansas State 
Legislature, the community of Lyons and 
Rice County will be in the congressional 
district I am now privileged to represent. 

In a statement before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy March 16 of 
this year, I joined my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable GARNER SHRIVER 
of the Fourth Congressional District in a 
statement that said: 

We believe the people of Kansas and the 
Congress must have complete assurance of 
the unquestioned permanent safety of this 
project before any nuclear wastes are buried 
in the Lyons salt mine. 


Mr. Chairman, the Governor of the 
State of Kansas, the Honorable Robert 
Docking, has informed the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of opposition by 
the State of Kansas to funding this proj- 
ect at this time. The Governor has joined 
my colleague, the Honorable Jor SKUBITZ 
of the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas requesting that funding of the 
project be deferred until safety of the 
project is assured. 

In addition, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency has issued an environ- 
mental impact report which points out 


the need for further review of the en- 
vironmental and safety implications of 
this project. 

There is no question that before any 
decision is made to locate this repository 
in Kansas, State, public health and geo- 
logical authorities, under direct super- 
vision of the Governor, should deter- 
mine the long-range safety of the project 
and be satisfied with the results. In ef- 
fect, Kansas should have the right to 
determine whether or not the project 
should be located in Kansas. At present, 
the Governor of my State, as well as 
State health and geological experts op- 
pose this authorization. While I person- 
ally feel that ultimately we will never 
be able to determine the safety of such 
a project until additional and extensive 
on-site scientific tests can be conducted, 
I concur that this authorization of $3.5 
million for acquisition of land should be 
deferred until scientific tests can be com- 
pleted and the safety of the project be 
determined to the satisfaction of the 
citizens of Kansas. 

I would also like to point out that in 
personal conversations with many of the 
citizens of the community of Lyons, many 
of the community leaders support the es- 
tablishment of this repository by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. However, I 
share Congressman SHRIVER’s belief that 
Congress has no other recourse but to 
abide by the decision of Governor Dock- 
ing and by State geological and public 
health authorities. 

It should also be pointed out the com- 
mittee has included $1.8 million for ad- 
ditional research and development as- 
sociated with this project. I am most 
hopeful this will allow the scientists from 
the Atomic Energy Commission to work 
with and cooperate with Kansas State 
authorities in determining the safety of 
this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Sxusrrz) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 30. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. SKUBITZ, Price of Illinois, Roy, 
and HOSMER. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 162, noes 
207, not voting 64, as follows: 

[Roll No. 192} 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—162 


Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bow 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 

. Dak. Broomfield 
Ashbrook Brown, Ohio 
Badillo Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, 


Carney 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Culver 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dingell 
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Drinan 
Dwyer 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, Til. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa, 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Ml. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
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Miller, Ohio 
Mink 
Mitchell 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Winn 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 


McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


. Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Horton 
Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 


Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Nedzi 


Price, Il. 
Pryor, Ark, 
Pucinski 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Rees 
Reuss 


Robinson, Va. 


Smith, Iowa 
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Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Steele 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Udall Wilson, Bob 


NOT VOTING—64 


Evins, Tenn. Mollohan 

Mo 
Montgomery 
Pepper 
Pettis 

. Pickle 
Purcell 
St Germain 
Shipley 
Shoup 


Arends 
Baring 


Boggs 
Bolling 


B, . 
McCulloch 
McDade 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Mills, Ark. 
Evans, Colo. Minshall 
So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: On 
page 1, line 7, strike out “$2,025,571,000" and 
insert “$2,030,972,500”. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the ef- 
fect of this amendment would be to make 
two additions to the provision in the 
bill for safety research for nuclear re- 
actors, $2.3-million for nuclear safety 
research, and an additional $3.1-million 
for the purposes of fusion research, 
which is a long-range program. 

I would like to address my remarks, 
first of all, to the need for additional 
funds for nuclear safety research. 

The principal danger that exists in 
the nuclear reactors that are being built 
in the country today is the danger of a 
failure of the cooling system. This is 
recognized by the Joint Committee, it is 
recognized by the Commission, and it 
is recognized by all who are concerned 
with existing and planned commercial 
fission plants. 

At the very center of a nuclear reactor 
are about 9 million thimble-size pellets 
of uranium fuel. The center of these 
pellets is raised to a temperature of 
4,100° Fahrenheit producing a near 
molten condition, thereby mandating 
that a flow of water under high pressure 
be continuously circulated to act as a 
coolant. Any interruption of the cooling 
process would result in disastrous con- 
sequences. It is, therefore, imperative 
that every reactor be equipped with a 
reliable emergency core cooling system— 
ECCS—which could guarantee the in- 
put of a coolant in the event of a loss 
of the normal coolant flow. The mere 
breaking of any water conduit would re- 
sult in such a loss of coolant accident. 

What disastrous consequences would 
result should a reactor lose its flow of 
coolant? Within seconds the core tem- 
perature commences an irreversible 
climb upwards causing the breaking of 
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containment within minutes. In light of 
the fact that a 1,000 megawatt nuclear 
reactor produces as much long-lived ra- 
dioactivity every year as would the ex- 
plosion of about 1,000 Hiroshima bombs, 
plus enough plutonium to give 500 bil- 
lion people the maximum permissible 
plutonium dose, we clearly must be able 
to guarantee the containment in the 
core of all radioactive poisons. In a loss 
of coolant accident where ECCS failed 
to function, however, containment cer- 
tainly would be breached and radioac- 
tive poisons would be released into the 
environment involving lethal implica- 
tions for the surrounding population. 
ECCS is, therefore, the vital engineer- 
ing safeguards which stand between the 
public and immense quantities of ra- 
dioactive poison inside a nuclear power 
plant. 

A system has been designed for these 
reactors for emergency cooling, but it has 
never been tested in practice. Some 
small-scale tests have been recently con- 
ducted which did not confirm the ability 
of the system to perform effectively. If 
one of these systems were to fail and if 
there were no ability to stop the over- 
heating of one of numerous operating 
nuclear plants, the consequences would 
be very severe indeed. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

The Commission has recognized the 
serious need to do more research on the 
development and testing of a proper 
emergency core cooling system and at a 
late stage during the year requested an 
additional $5 million for this purpose. 
This request was trimmed by $2.3 million 
by the Administration in the Office of 
Budget and Management. It is this trim- 
ming which I seek to restore in large part 
in my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Com- 
mission’s original $5-million request for 
emergency core cooling safety research 
should be sustained by the House. 

I would like to quote from the hearings 
where Dr. Kavanagh of the Commission 
indicated the lack of satisfaction that the 
Commission feels with reference to the 
present degree of testing of the cooling 
systems and his indication that more 
money was needed. 

He stated at one point, when asked for 
his personal opinion, that an additional 
$30 million could well be used. When 
asked for further specifications as to 
what he meant by an additional need for 
$30 million, he gave a list of projects that 
totaled up to some $5 million. It is the 
$5 million figure which I support, which 
the Commission supports, but which was 
cut down by the Office of Budget and 
Management, and which I submit is a 
very small price indeed to pay for the 
kind of research that is needed for the 
safety of nuclear reactors and in order 
to make them secure against a breakdown 
in the cooling system. 

The second part of my amendment has 
to do with further funds for fusion re- 
search. I think all agree in this field that 
down the road somewhere near the end 
of the century it will be fusion that will 
be the source of our nuclear energy and 
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not fission. There is no doubt about the 
question that down the road fusion can 
be the answer to our nuclear power prob- 
lems. It will be efficient and it will be pol- 
lution free. The late AEC Commissioner 
Theos Thompson underlined the need 
for accelerated research in this field 
when he said, in 1970, not long before 
his death: 

Assume, if you will, a world population by 
the year 2000 of 7 billion .. . and assume 
also a per capita consumption of electrical 
energy equal to twice that of today's U.S. 
consumption ... Then, 1% of the deuteri- 
um in the world’s water, even if we burn it 
with only 10% efficiency, would provide the 
world with enough energy for over 3 million 
years. One can thus recognize the truly 
dramatic promise which fusion power holds. 


Think of it. The potential pay-off from 
successful fusion research and develop- 
ment is unlimited electrical energy, safe 
and virtually pollution-free, plus a fusion 
torch which could convert garbage and 
other solid waste back into its constituent 
atoms for re-use. Fusion would produce 
little or no radioactivity. 

The Soviets are concentrating on fu- 
sion power rather than on fission power. 
They are doing very little in the way of 
developing the type plant on which we 
have been working. They are concentrat- 
ing on the long-range development of 
fusion power, and are currently spend- 
ing three times more on it than we are. 

While money will not guarantee suc- 
cessful fusion research, lack of money 
will guarantee failure. How does it hap- 
pen that a poorer nation—Russia—is de- 
voting three times more manpower to 
fusion than we are? How does it happen 
that Russia is in the front car in the 
train toward fusion power while we sit in 
the caboose? 

AEC funding for fusion research has 
remained basically static for the past 10 
years. 

The committee has recommended $29.8 
million for research in this field. I am 
recommending a small increase of 10 per- 
cent in that figure, a small increase which 
would represent only a little more than 
an increase in the cost of doing business 
during the past year. 

This program has been statistically 
funded; it has not been allowed to grow 
as it should grow. Last June the Appro- 
priations Committee said: 

The Committee has long been concerned 
at the slow pace of the development of this 
(fusion) program which, if successful, could 
be the answer to the energy problems facing 
the nation and the world . . . The Committee 
hopes that future budget submissions will 
make more adequate provisions for accelera- 
tion of this research and development effort. 


The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has indicated that further 
funds are needed for this purpose. I quote 
Dr. Seaborg: 

We ought to increase fusion funding on 
the possibility that we might be able to bring 
it in faster than some here testified. Nobody 
knows whether this can be done more rapid- 
ly, but the effort could be made if we are 
to proceed now to keep up with the work 
being done in the Soviet Union, if we are to 
proceed now to develop the kind of nuclear 
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power for the later years of this century that 
would be pollution free, and that would be 
efficient. 


It may be charged that the people are 
not available, they do not know what 
they would be doing if these additional 
small funds were recommended. I sub- 
mit that a small increase of 10 percent 
in this vitally important research field 
is certainly something with which they 
can accomplish essential work with. Dr. 
Seaborg has indicated that they could 
well use the funds. It is something that 
would indicate the desire of this Con- 
gress, and the feeling of the Congress, 
that additional emphasis should be put 
on the development of research in the 
fusion power field, and it would provide 
an incentive to the scientists engaged 
in this vital area to continue their work 
with renewed determination. 

I am not suggesting that the Commis- 
sion neglect its work in the fast breeder 
reactor, which is the next step down the 
road, and on which the committee and 
the President have suggested we now 
concentrate, but I am suggesting that 
the Commission be given the funds to 
accelerate work in the field of fusion as 
well. 

Mr. Chairman, the complexity of the 
issues discussed here has made a brief 
and informative discussion difficult. I 
trust, however, that each Member has 
been alerted to the urgency of this 
amendment. Our vote today on this 
amendment could clearly reflect to this 
Nation our concern that atomic energy 
development proceed with more atten- 
tion to basic safety questions and with 
the necessary attention to fusion research 
whose promise includes safer, more ef- 
ficient, and ecologically sound energy in 
unlimited quantity for the future. I urge 
each of you to vote yes on this amend- 
ment. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, let me 
repeat: the amendment I am now pro- 
posing would provide a small increase of 
$2.3 million in the core cooling research 
funds, and an increase of $3.1 million 
in fusion research funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has given particular 
consideration to the matter of increas- 
ing funds for the fusion program. As a 
matter of fact, the committee has given 
an increase of $1.4 million over last year 
that the Commission itself had requested. 
So there is in the bill $1.4 million above 
the last fiscal year budget for the fusion 
program. 

‘We considered a higher amount of $35 
million. That was discussed within the 
committee, but we rejected the idea be- 
cause the committee sought information 
from those who know most about the 
fusion program, and they could not ad- 
vise us where they could use any amount 
above what is requested in this bill. 

We also looked at the Commission’s 
recommendation on the other item that 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) , seeks to amend. I would point 
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out that the committee is usually sym- 
pathetic to any requests for increased 
funds for research and development, but 
the Commission itself did not seek any 
above the amount approved by the Office 
of Management and Budget, and they 
made no request from the commit- 
tee to go above the OMBs’ approved 
amount. 

We feel that the nuclear safety re- 
search and development funds can be 
applied wherever the Commission seeks 
to apply them, and in view of the lack of 
any request on the part of the Commis- 
sion we just did not approve anything 
above the budgeted items. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask that both of 
these amendments be rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Minois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I join 
the gentleman from Illinois in his objec- 
tion to the pending amendment. 

We are certainly trying to do what 
needs to be done with what is available 
today and how fast it should be done with 
respect to research. 

We think the bill offers that and there 
is within the Atomic Energy Commission 
authority to reprogram it if anything 
has to be done that comes up later. 

Therefore. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ECKHARDT 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ECKHARDT: On 
page 7, after lines 16, add the following: 

Sec. 108. None of the funds authorized 
by this Act are authorized for appropriation, 
obligation, or expenditure, directly or indi- 
rectly, to pay any part of the cost of the 
testing (under, on, or above ground) by 
detonation or otherwise, of any nuclear 
bomb, warhead, or other device on, or in 
the vicinity of, the Aleutian Island of 
Amchitka, Alaska unless and until an inde- 
pendent body of scientists, knowledgeable in 
the fields of nuclear energy and in the fleld 
of environmental control and not otherwise 
connected with a governmental agency, have 
at the invitation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, examined the effect of any such test 
and certified to the Commission that such 
test will not be detrimental to environ- 
mental quality. 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an amendment which does not go 
early as far as the Mink amendment. 
But you will recall the debate on the 
Mink amendment in which it was pointed 
out that such a distinguished scientist as 
Dr. Kenneth Pitzer stated that: 

The largest of the observed associated 
after-shocks have been between one and two 
magnitudes less than the explosion itself. 
However, there does not now appear to be a 
basis for eliminating the possibility that a 
large test explosion might induce, either im- 
mediately or after a period of time, a severe 
earthquake of sufficiently large magnitude to 
cause serious damage well beyond the limits 
of the test site. 
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I know that Dr. Pitzer, who was presi- 
dent of Rice University and who is a very 
distinguished scientist who has engaged 
in advice to governmental agencies over 
a great number of years and who was 
later president of Stanford and only re- 
cently resigned—he is certainly not one 
of those who goes off halfcocked with 
respect to matters such as these. Some 
recognition of the same dangers was 
pointed out by Dr. Jeremy Stone, execu- 
tive director of the Federation of Scien- 
tists. 

Now this amendment does not strike 
out the appropriation for the Cannikin 
experiment. It does not in any way in- 
hibit that experiment. It could be con- 
ducted in October under my amendment. 
The only thing it would do is to call on 
the AEC itself to ask for advice from 
neutrals, that is from the academic com- 
munity, from people who do not have a 
stake in it. 

Now you may say, and many of you 
will say on my side of the aisle, this is 
not nearly strong enough, because the 
Atomic Energy Commission has control 
and it will just appoint people who will 
agree with the Commission. 

Well, that is the way I want it. I do 
not want to limit them. The only thing 
I want to do is to provide some means 
by which men of good will may have an 
opportunity to take a second look at the 
matter. 

Now I would suggest this—there are 
times when a governmental agency gets 
itself so far along the road toward a con- 
ceived project that it cannot turn around. 
If you bore a hole in the ground a mile 
deep and 4% feet across, it is awfully 
hard to crawl out of that hole and fill it 
up. 

It seems to me we ought to take a sec- 
ond look at this program when dis- 
tinguished scientists say that we have 
not shown with any degree of certainty 
that an explosion here in the magnitude 
of 5 megatons will not set off earth- 
quakes that could be most disastrous, 
What is wrong with taking a little time 
to ask again of neutral sources whether 
this might happen? If we do that, and if 
we let the Atomic Energy Commission 
appoint them, how would we restrain 
their authority? All we ask in this 
amendment is that men of good faith, 
men like the members of the Commis- 
sion, ought to go and ask for just a little 
further advice by those they choose to 
advise them. This is an extremely mild 
and limited amendment which will not 
inhibit them. 

But I for one I am not willing to let 
this opportunity go by without an effort, 
at least, to examine further the possi- 
bility of earthquake. Would I not be most 
presumptious, on my single judgment, 
and even on that of you Members, to say 
that these scientists who question the 
wisdom of this action are necessarily 
wrong? 

Let us look into it a little more 
deeply or at least let us provide that 
opportunity. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman certainly seems to make a reason- 
able request when he suggests that the 
House has an obligation of calling upon 
independent scientific authority to ex- 
amine the possible consequences of Pro- 
ject Cannikin. 

I hold in my hand part 4 of the hear- 
ings for the authorizing legislation that 
we held this year, and at pages 2794, 
2795, and 2796 there are 25 different 
separate items in the bibliography that 
show the list of the scientific studies 
that have already been made on all of 
the safety aspects from the environmen- 
tal standpoint on this particular shot. 

I submit that the information the gen- 
tleman asks for is already here in the 
record. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I say once more the 
danger and the doubt still exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
son) has made a very fine point. This 
program has been studied for several 
years by many organizations and groups 
independent as far as relationship to 
AEC is concerned. I would like to read a 
list of them: The U.S. Geological Survey; 
the National Oceanic Survey, formerly 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Air 
Resources Laboratory; the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, formerly ESSA; and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

It has also been considered by a panel 
of consultants as well as special con- 
sultants, made up of individuals and such 
organizations and institutions as the Ge- 
ological Survey, the University of Califor- 
nia, the University of Illinois, St. Louis 
University, the University of Nevada, 
Washington State University, University 
of Michigan, Columbia University, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Palo 
Alto Medical Clinic, Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, Sheppard T. Powell & 
Associates, Shannon & Wilson. They 
represent such disciplines and subdisci- 
plines as radiobiology, soil mechanics, 
structural mechanics, geophysics, hydro- 
radiation medicine, oceanography, seis- 
mology, and hydrology. It has been well 
studied. 

Let me point out to the House that 
every day of delay while another inde- 
pendent group makes some kind of study 
on this subject—and I do not know what 
kind of study that could be made that 
has not been made—would cost the tax- 
payers $65,000 a day. 

In addition to that, if the studies 
should run as much as a year, it would 
cost almost as much as we have funds 
in this bill to continue this. It would cost 
$18 million, and we have only $19.7 mil- 
lion for the conduct of the test. 


I urge the House to reject the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

The amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOSMER 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer: Page 6, 
line 18, strike out subsection (d), lines 18 
through 21, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following; 

“(d) Section 106 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is amended by (1) striking from 
subsection (a) thereof the figure “$50,000,- 
000", wherever it appears therein, and sub- 
stituting therefor the figure ‘$100,000,000"; 
(2) striking from subsection (a) thereof the 
phrase “up to a total amount of $20,000,000”; 
and (3) adding the following after the words 
“civilian base program" “Provided, That such 
assistance shall not include the furnishing of 
end capital items of this demonstration plant 
excluding items which the Commission may 
deem necessary for research, development, or 
testing in light of its liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor base program: And provided further, 
That such assistance which the Commission 
undertakes specifically for this demonstra- 
tion plant shall not exceed 50% of the esti- 
mated capital cost of such plant: And”. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
joint committee has recently received re- 
ports that are not encouraging for ar- 
riving at Government-industry arrange- 
ment to construct a demonstration 
breeder reactor even with the increase 
from $50 million to $100 million of the 
amount of monetary assistance which 
AEC would be authorized to provide. 

The total estimated funding for the 
demonstration plant is in the $450-$550 
million range. 

Under the authorization bill as re- 
ported, AEC'’s share of the $450-$550 mil- 
lion would consist of the $100 million 
in funds, referred to above, plus $20 mil- 
lion in services or use of facilities or 
equipment otherwise available to or 
planned by the Commission under its 
base research and development pro- 
gram, plus $10 million in waiver of use 
charges. 

The $20 million limitation on Comis- 
sion assistance in the form of services, et 
cetera which are otherwise available to 
or planned by the Commission under 
its base research and development pro- 
gram is obviously too restrictive. As now 
written in the law—the total research 
and development effort which the Com- 
mission can provide would be subject to 
the $20 million ceiling. The complete un- 
reasonableness of this ceiling is evi- 
denced by the fact that it would be ab- 
sorbed entirely by making available for 
the demonstration plant the research 
and development results from the FFTF 
plant. Such a restriction is not at all 
compatible with the objective of the base 
research and development program 
which is to provide research and devel- 
opment data for the demonstration 
plant. The $20 million ceiling could be 
a reason for the currently estimated cost 
of $450-$550 million for the plant since, 
if it is to remain, research and develop- 
ment work would have to be duplicated 
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by the private participants for the dem- 
onstration plant. 

In short, the $20 million ceiling in the 
present statute imposes a restriction on 
use of AEC’s base research and develop- 
ment program which is unrealistic, con- 
trary to the purpose of that program, 
contrary to a viable cooperative LMFBR 
demonstration program under which it 
is reasonable to expect the large share of 
the massive research and development 
effort to be borne by the Government, 
and is completely unnecessary. 

Accordingly, I am proposing this 
amendment to this section which would: 
first delete the $20 million ceiling; sec- 
ond, prohibit the use of research and 
development base program assistance for 
any and capital items in the demonstra- 
tion plant; and third, provide that re- 
search and development assistance which 
is undertaken by the Commission speci- 
fically for the demonstration plant shall 
in no event exceed 50 percent of the 
estimated capital costs of the plant. 

It should be noted that the amend- 
ment does not increase the authorization 
for the breeder program; the amend- 
ment simply lifts the restriction on the 
maximum amount of the base research 
and development work authorized for the 
breeder program which can be utilized 
on the demonstration power reactor 
plant. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly support the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague. 
President Nixon, in his message of June 4 
to the Congress, recognized the great 
national need for a comprehensive 
energy program, and the very first item 
mentioned in the President’s energy 
program was—and I quote. 

A commitment to complete the successful 
demonstration of the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor by 1980. 


I fully subscribe to the urgency and 
intrinsic importance of this commitment 
which must start with a cooperative 
arrangement for the first demonstration 
plant, authorized by the Congress last 
year. 

It makes absolutely good sense to 
provide the added flexibility the amend- 
ment would enable. 

The Argonne National Laboratory is 
heavily engaged in AEC’s base LMFBR 
program. There is no reason why AEC 
should not be able, as part of a cooper- 
ative arrangement, to agree that the 
results of the laboratory’s efforts in that 
base program—such as basic physics 
studies, experimental activities pertain- 
ing to its critical facilities, core analyses, 
experimental work in safety areas, or 
other R. & D. functions—would be avail- 
able for the demonstration plant. 

The authorizing statute, Public Law 
91-273, provides that before the AEC 
enters into a cooperative arrangement, 
the basis for the arrangement must be 
submitted to and lie before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Thus, 
AEC’s proposed utilization of its per- 
mitted areas of assistance will be fully 
identified, and it will be carefully re- 
viewed and evaluated by the joint com- 
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mittee, before any commitments are 
made. 

I urge approval of the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
speak on this bill, but do I understand 
this amendment would increase the ex- 
penditure under this bill, which is 
already above last year’s appropriation? 
Am I informed correctly? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, this is not 
above the amount of last year. 

Mr. GROSS. It is above the appropria- 
tions for last year. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Perhaps it is 
above the appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that not what counts? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The authoriza- 
tions are usually above the appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that because authoriza- 
tions are all bloated out of shape? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is because 
the authorization committee does a good 
job, and the Appropriations Committee 
does a good job. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume most members 
understand authorizations are always on 
the high side so that if they are cut some- 
where along the line there will still be 
more to spend. This is sometimes called 
elbow room in which to operate. But I 
do not care to pursue that point. The 
fact is that this bill as it now stands, and 
before the pending amendment was of- 
fered, was some $13 million above the ap- 
propriations for the same purposes last 
year. Do I understand that this amend- 
ment will increase the expenditure and, 
if so, by how much? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. This amendment 
will not increase the authorization in the 
bill. This money is already in the bill. 
This permits the commission to have dis- 
cretion in the use of that money, pre- 
viously limited to $20 million, on the re- 
search and development related to the 
demonstration plant. It is already in the 
bill. It does not increase the amount of 
money already in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOSMER) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 9388) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; pursuant to House Resolution 528, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority whip the 
program for the remainder of this week, 
if any, and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for the House of Representatives 
for the week of July 19, 1971, is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

There are nine measures to be con- 
sidered under the suspension of the rules 
procedure, as follows: 

H.R. 9265, Veterans Drug Treatment 
Act; 

House Joint Resolution 748, VA Medi- 
cal School Assistance Act; 

H.R. 4762, VA Medical Information 
Exchange; 

Senate Joint Resolution 111, Mary 
McLeod Bethune Memorial authoriza- 
tion; 

H.R. 6239, maritime lien bill: 

H.R. 6724, senior ROTC subsistence 
allowance; 

H.R. 4729, ROTC scholarships: 

H.R. 4606, Armed Forces judge advo- 
cates and law specialists; and 

H.R. 6723, Marine Corps Officer Can- 
didate subsistence allowance. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. Also 
on Tuesday House Joint Resolution 3, 
Joint Committee on Environment, and 
H.R. 9020, Egg Products Inspection Act 
Amendment, subject to a rule being 
granted. 

On Wednesday S. 699, radiotelephones 
on certain vessels, and H.R. 4354, motor 
bus width limit on Interstate System, 
both subject to rules being granted. 

For Thursday and the balance of the 
week, military construction authoriza- 
tion, also subject to a rule being granted. 

Of course, there is the usual reserva- 
tion that conference reports may be 
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brought up at any time, and any further 
program will be announced later. 

It is understood at the present time 
there are six bills pending in the com- 
mittees of conference. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO 
MONDAY, JULY 19 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, Iam not clear on how 
many of those bills do not have rules. 
Do any of them have rules for next 
week? 

Mr, O’NEILL. Well, of course, on Mon- 
day there are nine suspensions. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I understand that. 
But let us take the bills that are subject 
to being considered under rules. 

Mr. O'NEILL. There are four bills sub- 
ject to rules. 

Mr. GROSS. Four bills subject to rules. 
And how many of those have rules now? 
How many of them are subject to con- 
sideration now? 

Mr. O'NEILL. There is one. At the 
present time the Joint Committee on the 
Environment is the only one. 

Mr. GROSS. I ask the gentleman fur- 
ther, when has he programed the so- 
called bus width bill? For what day is 
that scheduled? 

Mr. O'NEILL. For Wednesday. 

Mr. GROSS. And that still does not 
have a rule. Is that correct? 

Mr. O'NEILL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER ON CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE CRITICAL BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS PROBLEM AND THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP OF THE FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENTS TO THE TRANSFER 
OF OKINAWA 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
was shocked to learn that the General 
Motors Corp. agreed to pay $56.3 mil- 
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lion for a 34.2-percent interest in Isuzu 
Motors Ltd. of Japan. 

This agreement, which calls for an 
exportation of $56 million combined with 
the proposal of the Chrysler Corp. to 
acquire 35 percent of the Mitsubishi 
Motor Corp., constitutes a tremendous 
outflow of American capital at a time 
when this Nation is faced with an un- 
precedented balance-of-payments deficit. 

In reviewing the law, I am discouraged 
and dismayed with the failure of the 
interest equalization tax to reach a trans- 
action of this type. At the time that the 
interest equalization tax was considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which I am a member, it was determined 
that the tax would not be made to apply 
to capital investments in excess of 10 
percent of the value of the foreign ac- 
quisition for the reason that such in- 
vestments would be monitored and con- 
trolled by the direct investments pro- 
gram administered by the Department 
of Commerce. 

It was my understanding that the De- 
partment of Commerce would establish 
rules and regulations which would con- 
trol the outflow of American investment 
in foreign acquisitions in a manner to 
safeguard the limited supplies of Ameri- 
can capital and preserve a healthy bal- 
ance of trade. 

In my judgment, the exportation of 
American capital in this way operates 
to the detriment of jobs and the pro- 
ductivity of the United States. Our Euro- 
pean experiences have indicated that our 
multinational corporate investments 
have resulted in exportation of American 
jobs as well as American dollars. 

The announcement of the Isuzu Mo- 
tors agreement with General Motors and 
the Chrysler Corp. proposal to purchase 
35 percent of the Mitsubishi Motor Corp. 
come at such proximity to the conclu- 
sion of negotiations of the transfer of 
Okinawa to Japan to lead me to believe 
that the Japanese approval of the Amer- 
ican capital investment was in some way 
related to the transfer of Okinawa to 
the Government of Japan. 

If this is so, it would be a shameful 
arrangement which would provide for 
the transfer of Okinawa to the Japanese 
Government contingent upon the devel- 
opment of capital investment opportuni- 
ties for certain American corporations. 
The tax dollars and the blood of Ameri- 
cans were not spent to deliver special fi- 
nancial advantages to American corpo- 
rations. 

I have directed this matter to the at- 
tention of Secretary of Commerce Mau- 
rice H. Stans to determine the effect—if 
any—on the critical balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and the relationship of 
the foreign investments to the transfer 
of Okinawa. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING II—FULL AND 
COMPLETE DISCLOSURE 


(Mr. STAFFORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I made some general, introductory 
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remarks on the Campaign Expenditure 
Disclosure Act of 1971, H.R. 7299, which 
I have introduced. It is presently being 
considered by the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct, of which I am 
a member. Today, I would like to outline 
the provision in the bill which requires 
full and complete disclosure of any and 
all campaign contributions which ex- 
ceed $10. 

During the various discussions of this 
issue, I have heard of the establishment 
of unreported campaign funds and I 
have heard of unreported campaign 
committees set up to aid candidates. 
This is not to say that what may have 
been done is illegal. Loopholes in archaic 
laws make such actions possible. It does 
not take much imagination to see the 
difficulty the general public has in dis- 
cerning how much candidates are spend- 
ing to win elections. They just do not 
have any way of telling what the truth 
is. There is no public record to help 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose a public record. 

My bill would require each candidate 
as a condition precedent to filing as a 
candidate, to name one campaign de- 
pository. It would further stipulate that 
all funds received by the candidate shall 
be deposited in the bank by a single cam- 
paign treasurer within 3 days after 
their receipt. Accompanying each de- 
posit, the treasurer will prepare a state- 
ment showing the names and addresses 
of each person or organization contrib- 
uting more than $10. 

Final reports, including all contribu- 
tions and expenditures, would be re- 
quired to be filed not later than noon of 
the 10th day before, for everything as of 
the 14th day before each election, and 
the 28th day after each election, for 
the remainder of the contributions and 
expenditures. These records would be 
deposited with, and maintained by, a 
registrar, attached to the General Ac- 
counting Office. This registrar will be 
the subject of a further discussion. 

Each campaign would have three sets 
of complete records: First, with the Reg- 
istrar; second, with the candidate; and 
third, with the single bank. Thus, there 
would be—on record—full and com- 
plete disclosure and records of contri- 
butions and expenditures for each cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Speaker, I don’t contend that full 
and complete disclosure, by itself, will 
slow the incredible increases in the costs 
of campaigning we have seen in the last 
decade, but I do think it will be a large 
step in the right direction. Therefore, to 
follow this up, my bill contains two other 
important provisions. First, it would es- 
tablish a registry of election finance, 
mentioned briefly above. Second, the bill 
would place a limit of $100,000 on the 
amount any candidate may spend in a 
general election. 

I wm discuss these two provisions next 
week. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XV 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
judge who sentenced Frank Sharp should 
have disqualified himself because he was 
a good friend of Frank Sharp's. 

What else could explain the sentence 
that the judge handed Sharp? 

Judge Singleton says that he never per- 
sonally represented Sharp. He does not 
say that he never knew Sharp, because 
he knows that it would be a lie if he did. 
On June 28 or 29, Judge Singleton merely 
said that he had never met Sharp while 
employed at a law firm back in 1954. 
What about the rest? 

The truth is that Singleton knew Sharp 
very well, and was very closely acquainted 
with many of Sharp’s very good friends. 
In the court record itself, when Singleton 
sentenced Sharp, Singleton said: 

The court has known you and know of you 
for quite some time. You are and have been 
an experienced businessman. . . Because of 
your position in the community and because 
of the stature that you have gained in the 
community as an astute businessman, as a 
leader in the community, your affairs have 
been the subject of considerable recent pub- 
licity. Most of it could be probably character- 
ized as adverse. 


The judge was talking to an old friend. 
He was completely sympathetic to Sharp 
because he was an old friend. 

Indeed Judge Singleton was so solic- 
itous of Sharp that he inquired whether 
the hour for sentencing would be con- 
venient. The court, speaking to Sharp, 
said: 

I will just sentence you this afternoon at 
2:00 o'clock, if that is all right with you, Mr. 
Sharp. 

The judge was well acquainted with at 
least two out of the three character wit- 
nesses produced by Sharp. How could he 
be expected to render an impartial judge- 
ment on an old friend, and before his 
other friends at that? The judge should 
have disqualified himself. 

Had Singleton not known Sharp, Sharp 
would have gotten the kind of treatment 
that another banker got in a different 
Houston court, on the same crime Sharp 
pled guilty to. 

In that case, the court of Judge Allan 
Hannay sentenced Jack Henderson to the 
maximum sentence allowed by law for the 
crime of making a false entry in his 
bank’s books. This was the same crime 
Sharp pled guilty to before Singleton. 

Look at the difference. Same crime, but 
different judges: Hannay finds Hender- 
son has “betrayed everyone, including his 
family.” 

Hannay finds that Henderson violated 
his trust. For that, for making a false 
entry of $17,600 on his bank books, Han- 
nay assessed a 5-year prison sentence 
and a $5,000 fine on Henderson. 

But Singleton, in sentencing Sharp on 
a false entry charge of $535,532.91—a 
considerably larger amount—treated his 
defendant quite differently. Singleton 
did not find that this was a betrayal of 
public trust, no—just that it involved 
“complicated business transactions.” In- 
deed; just to be found guilty of abusing 
his position, the Judge said, was plenty 
of punishment for a great man like 
Sharp. And so Singleton sentenced Sharp 
to a fine of $2,500 on the false entry 
count, and 14% years under probation. 
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Together with the other crime to which 
Sharp entered a plea of guilty, the total 
sentence was 3 years on probation and 
a fine of $5,000. 

If Singleton had not been a good friend 
of Sharp’s he would not have been so 
solicitous. The judge should have owned 
up to all of this. He should have dis- 
qualified himself. Certainly he had a re- 
sponsibility here—not to the defendant, 
but to the court itself, to protect its 
integrity. 

Was Sharp just guilty of some tech- 
nical fault in a “complicated business 
transaction.” Or was he guilty of a be- 
trayal of his public trust, just as the 
other fellow was? It was the same crime. 
But in Sharp’s case the judge was his 
friend, and one man’s betrayal was an- 
other man’s little old technical violation. 


TRUTH IN NEWS BROADCASTING 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRO- 
GRAMING 


(Mr. KEITH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today, I am 
introducing my bill to assure that free- 
dom of owners and operators of radio 
and television networks and stations to 
continue to do everything they have 
been doing in the interest of “the peo- 
ple’s right to know.” 

It, will however, require them to ad- 
vise their audiences when an apparent 
“news happening” really is a staged hap- 
pening; when an apparent “spontane- 
ous, unmrehearsed interview” really is 


not; and when a taped or filmed inter- 


view has been altered. 

My bill differs from proposed legisla- 
tion previously submitted on this prob- 
lem in that it holds networks, which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
does not license, just as responsible for 
truth in broadcasting and public affairs 
programing as it holds individual sta- 
tions, which the FCC does license. 

Thus, my bill goes directly to the 
source of the problem which, in a couple 
of blatant instances, one national net- 
work has created for the entire broad- 
casting industry, for the public, and for 
the Congress. 

This is most unfortunate, for this Na- 
tion has the finest, most dedicated, com- 
munications media in the world. It pos- 
sesses outstanding and dedicated news- 
men. In electronic journalism, however, 
the newsman’s work is sometimes dis- 
torted or mutilated by sales-oriented cor- 
porate executives and sensation-seeking 
producers. 

These distortions are as unfair to 
working newsmen in radio and television 
as it would be to their newspaper coun- 
terparts should editing and publishing 
responsibility be assigned to print- 
shop, pressroom, or sales personnel. 

My bill would protect the integrity of 
radio-TV newsmen and their interview 
and discussion guests. It would protect 
the right of their audiences to know 
when presentations have been altered 
from original form. It would protect the 
owners and operators of network affiliate 
stations who, with FCC licenses at stake, 
have, on occasion, become innocent, but 
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damaged third parties caught between 
an offended public and an offending 
network. 

This bill does not impinge upon free- 
dom of speech nor press. It fortifies those 
freedoms by requiring radio and televi- 
sion executives to protect the pub- 
lic’s “right to know” when it is being mis- 
informed, deceived, or lied to. 

The Congress has decided, and the 
Courts have agreed, that the airways 
belong to the public and that broad- 
casters must be federally licensed and 
regulated. In this bill, in the consumer 
interest, we adopt the same philosophy 
that we have for the past few years 
with other agencies, their constituent 
parts, and the public. 

We have the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the act which requires 
full and complete disclosure, We have the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
act which requires truth in advertising. 
We have the Federal Reserve System and 
the act which requires truth in lending. 

In concept and purpose, my “Truth in 
News Broadcasting and Public Af- 
fairs Programing Bill” is not different 
from these “consumer” acts. It simply 
protects the consuming public against 
willful deceit and fraud. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION ON 
INDOCHINA WITHDRAWAL 


(Mrs. ABZUG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend her re- 
marks, and to include a copy of a 
resolution.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the “light 
at the end of the tunnel” is now as 
clear as broad daylight. Under the basic 
terms of the new North Vietnamese 
peace proposal made recently in Paris, 
we can insure the safe and speedy re- 
turn of our prisoners of war and of all 
our troops from Vietnam. We can end 
our involvement there by the end of this 
year. 

I believe that the offer, which pro- 
poses that the repatriation operation 
and the withdrawal operation “will be- 
gin on the same date and will end on 
the same date,” provides an excellent 
basis for our Government to negotiate 
a settlement terminating American par- 
ticipation in the longest, most contro- 
versial, and most unpopular war in 
our history. 

I also note that the North Vietnamese 
have specified that their proposal is not 
contingent on a political settlement in 
South Vietnam. The United States can, 
in good conscience, no longer leave in 
the hands of the Thieu Government the 
power to determine when American 
troops should leave Vietnam. The sched- 
uled October elections appear to offer 
no hope that any startlingly democratic 
transformation will occur in an essen- 
tially autocratic regirhe. It is time that 
we stop interfering in the internal poli- 
tics of Indochina and leave the people 
there free to work out their own future. 

Two weeks have elapsed and although 
the White House has described the new 
proposal as containing some positive ele- 
ments, I am concerned that still another 
opportunity for ending the war may be 
talked away and lost in rhetoric. 
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Each passing day prolongs the anguish 
of American prisoners of war and their 
families. Each passing day exposes 
American soldiers to needless danger of 
death or injury. 

In an effort to have our body assume 
a role in pointing the way toward peace, 
I am today introducing a sense of the 
House resolution similar to that intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Mon- 
DALE and EAGLETON., It calls upon the ad- 
ministration to pursue in good faith the 
proposals made by the North Vietnamese. 
It suggests that the administration’s sole 
consideration in negotiating these pro- 
posals be that an agreement be reached 
providing for repatriation of American 
prisoners simultaneously with the safe 
withdrawal of American forces. It pro- 
vides that no agreement arising out of 
the negotiations on this proposal be con- 
tingent upon, or delayed until, the com- 
pletion of the South Vietnamese elec- 
tions scheduled for this fall. 

Our responsibility is to the American 
people. They want us to get out of Viet- 
nam and to get our prisoners home safe- 
ly. We now can do both, and I urgently 
appeal to you to act promptly and af- 
firmatively on this resolution. 

The full text of the resolution is as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
American people desire the earliest possible 
return of our prisoners and withdrawal of all 
our forces from Indochina, conditioned only 
upon the safety of our men; 

And whereas the President has stated as a 
purpose of his policy in Indochina the 
prompt return of prisoners of war and the 
safe and orderly return of U.S. forces; 

And whereas, the current negotiating pro- 
posals of the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong delegations in Paris may permit a nego- 
tiated agreement for repatriation of prisoners 
and prompt and secure withdrawal of U.S. 
forces independent of a political settlement 
in South Vietnam; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that it is 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that: 

(1) the highest urgency of this administra- 
tion shall be to pursue promptly, with good 
faith, and with the full resources at its dis- 
posal, the current made by the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong delegations 
in Paris. 

(2) the sole consideration in negotiating 
these proposals be that an agreement be 
reached which provides for repatriation of 
all U.S. prisoners simultaneously with the 
safe withdrawal of all U.S. forces, and 

(3) under no circumstances should such 
agreement be contingent upon, or delayed 
until, the completion of South Vietnamese 
elections in October 1917, or any other South 
Vietnamese elections or political events. 


THE NEED FOR EMERGENCY STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DE 
LA Garza). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Harvey) is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

(Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, again this 
Friday, as so many times in the past, 
the Nation will be confronted with a 
strike in the railroad industry. In recent 
years, the outcome of a rail strike has 
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been fairly predictable: The threat of 
a complete stoppage of rail transporta- 
tion forces the President to turn the mat- 
ter over to the Congress. There the sub- 
stantive details of the individual dispute 
are settled, in whole or in part, on the 
floor of the House and the Senate, the 
unions are required to resume their jobs, 
and the Nation’s railroads again operate. 

This time, however, the circumstances 
are somewhat different. The Supreme 
Court, by refusing to overturn a district 
court ruling, has affirmed the right of the 
railroad unions to selectively strike. This 
means, that after national bargaining 
between the union and all of the car- 
riers has broken down, and all provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act have been ex- 
hausted, the union may elect to strike 
one or more of those carriers; it is no 
longer required to shut down all of the 
Nation’s carriers simultaneously. The 
presumption here is that, since a major 
part of the rail transportation system 
would still be operating, there would be 
no national emergency and no need to in- 
volve the Congress in order to terminate 
the strike. Eventually, a settlement ar- 
rived at between the disputing parties 
themselves would bring the selective 
strike to an end. 

There is much to be said for this ap- 
proach to settlement of rail industry 
labor disputes, particularly if current 
labor-management procedures and prec- 
edents in other industries are used as the 
norm, It has been the advent of national 
bargaining and a presumption that all 
carriers had to be struck, together with 
a public antipathy to such nationwide 
strikes, that has led to the unique situ- 
ation in which the rail industry finds it- 
self. Any possible remedies, such as the 
judicial ruling for selective strikes which 
will preserve the benefits of national bar- 
gaining without inducing the national 
strikes—congressional settlement syn- 
drome should by all means be given seri- 
ous consideration. 

The public interest, however, may still 
not be met under the present, new selec- 
tive strike situation. That is, the result- 
ing economic impact on business and 
commerce, as well as the general disrup- 
tion of public affairs, may still be such 
that public opinion will not permit the 
administration and the Congress to 
stand idly by. In addition, under present 
law and judicial rulings, any selective 
strike is very apt to escalate to a full, 
nationwide strike. This could occur 
either as a result of careful move and 
countermove by the carriers and union 
managements, or uncontrollably through 
individual carrier lockouts or wildcat 
strikes as the situation deteriorates 
across the country. 

Now it must be admitted that the con- 
cept of public interest is one which has 
never been, and may never be, satisfac- 
torily defined. For example, a major auto 
manufacturing strike such as we recently 
experienced, or a shutdown of the steel 
industry, may well be fundamentally 
more disruptive of the country’s well-be- 
ing than would stopping the Nation’s 
trains. Whether any one of these is to be 
considered a national emergency, how- 
ever, depends on many factors, including 
the decisions of the Chief Executive, as 
well as the mood of the public. 

Consequently, we can never hope to see 
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laws written which will specify exactly 
to what degree a union can strike, or pre- 
cisely when management is justified in a 
lockout. It may be that some day we will, 
in fact, proceed beyond the today’s ac- 
ceptance of the strike and lockout as 
tools of legitimized economic warfare in 
the settlement of questions of working 
conditions. But until that new day 
dawns, we need somehow to find a bal- 
ance between three contending rights: 
that of the individual to work only under 
conditions acceptable to him, that of 
management to operate its business in 
an efficient and profitable manner, and 
that of the public to be protected from 
undue disruption of its affairs due to 
conflicts between the first two rights. 

I believe that there are solutions to the 
problem. Certainly, the present ‘aw cov- 
ering the railroad industry has not 
worked, as evidenced by the number of 
times the Congress has been required to 
intervene. And the recent interpretation 
of the right to strike selectively cannot 
be the final answer, since escalation to 
a national shutdown is highly probable. 
What is needed is twofold. First, a revi- 
sion of law which will restore the incen- 
tive to the parties to undertake serious 
collective bargaining and to reach set- 
tlements without, each time, resorting to 
Congress. Second, a revision of the law 
which will enable the President, when 
negotiations have failed, to take admin- 
istrative actions until a resolution of the 
conflict is achieved. 

With regard to this latter point, a key 
requirement is flexibility. Certainly, no 
one administrative procedure will be ap- 
propriate for all of the different situa- 
tions and the wide variety of substantive 
issues which will arise in the future. The 
President must, therefore, be provided 
with a variety of tools with which to 
work. And, if these tools are in fact suf- 
ficient, he must be given the power— 
indeed, he must be required—to use them 
judiciously but inexorably until the dis- 
pute at hand is settled. 

But this very flexibility, which is so 
necessary when finally needed, is also the 
key element to avoiding the need for its 
use in the first place. For almost every 
knowledgeable observer agrees that it 
has been the certainty of governmental 
action which has, in the past, contributed 
most to the failure of collective bargain- 
ing. A situation is needed in which nei- 
ther party can foresee that the Govern- 
ment will intervene to their potential ad- 
vantage. Then, and only then, can the 
usual procedures of collective bargaining 
move forward fruitfully. 

What administrative options should be 
given to the President to achieve this 
doubly effective flexibility? Probably 
there are many which might be effective 
one time or another. Some would recom- 
mend that one option be to allow un- 
limited strikes, arguing that no perma- 
nent harm would result. Others would 
argue for governmental seizure and op- 
eration of the railroads, arguing that 
nothing less would prevent irreparable 
harm to the Nation. 

I would reject these particular posi- 
tions as being extreme, and because I feel 
that other, less drastic, measures will 
suffice to resolve the conflicting demands 
of labor, of management, and of the pub- 
lic. First, I would suggest that selective 
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strikes be permitted by the President 
unless he finds, in a particular instance, 
that this would cause immediate imperil- 
ment of the national health and safety. 
However, this option must be circum- 
scribed with appropriate safeguards to 
insure that the resulting shutdown of 
transportation does not result in, nor 
escalate to, a situation which the public 
refuses to countenance. 

Second, I would, of course, permit the 
President to call for additional time at 
the bargaining table. Many instances will 
arise where the vagaries of calendars and 
of argument will require only more time 
to resolve. 

Third, I would adopt the novel sugges- 
tion put forward by the administration 
under the title of Final Offer Selection. 
This process, not yet tried anywhere to 
my knowledge, holds the promise of elim- 
inating the divisiveness of compulsory 
arbitration while providing an extremely 
strong impetus to collective bargaining, 
and an assurance to the puble that a 
peaceful resolution of the dispute will 
be achieved. What this proposal pro- 
vides is that, after the parties have bar- 
gained to their best ability, each puts 
forward a final offer which constitutes a 
complete and binding agreement. Then 
one and only one of these offers will be 
selected, complete and intact, by a board 
composed of public members. The essence 
of this procedure is that each party is in- 
duced, first, to resolve as many issues as 
possible during bargaining and, second, 
to make the most reasonable possible 
final bid on all outstanding issues. For 
the selection board, which is charged 
with the public interest, will select that 
final offer which they find to be most 
reasonable in view of the facts of the 
situation. 

In addition, I imagine that there are 
other options which might be given to the 
President to increase the flexibility of his 
response. However, the important point 
is that the administration must be given 
the power to deal with labor disputes 
which threaten the Nation, to deal with 
them fairly, and firmly, so that Congress 
does not have to be involved in each in- 
dividual dispute, and so that the public 
interest will be protected. 

The three major points that I have just 
mentioned are embodied in legislation 
which I first introduced on May 13, 1971, 
as H.R. 8385. I am, of course, extremely 
pleased that 54 other Members of this 
House, from both sides of the aisle, have 
since joined in cosponsorship of this 
legislation. These additional bills include 
H.R. 9088 and H.R. 9089, introduced on 
June 14; H.R. 9571, introduced on July 
1; and three additional cosponsors on 
the bill dropped into the hopper today. 

I believe this legislative proposal has 
gained broader support from this body 
than any other. Naturally, Iam delighted 
that our House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will begin hear- 
ings on this important subject on July 
27. The interests of all the people will be 
best served by productive, successful 
hearings leading to sound legislation. 

Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be among the cosponsors of 
this emergency strike legislation. So far, 
a total of 55 Members representing 23 
States have joined in cosponsoring this 
legislation which is aimed at preventing 
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crippling nationwide 
strikes. 

This legislation has wide bipartisan 
support. It is simply designed to offer 
solutions to labor-management disputes 
within the transportation industry with- 
out the need for congressional interven- 
tion. 

Briefly, the legislation allows for a 30- 
day cooling off period, selective strikes 
in any of the three rail regions of the 
Nation, and final offer selection, all at 
the option of the President. 

The appealing part of this legislation 
is that it is a compromise, one that in- 
cludes the best and more realistic pro- 
visions of the various measures that have 
been referred to the involved House 
committee. 

I believe this is good legislation. 


transportation 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order today with reference to 
the need for emergency strike legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL OF AUTOMOBILE EXCISE 
TAX 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Speaker, to- 
day the entire Michigan congressional 
delegation, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, has jointly introduced legisla- 
tion to repeal the 7-percent Federal ex- 
cise tax on passenger automobiles. A 
companion bill is also being introduced 
today in the other body by Senators 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN and PHILIP A. HART. 

This united action reflects the belief 
that to end this tax now would serve 
to stimulate the economy, spur employ- 
ment, help check inflationary pressures 
by keeping prices down, and aid in mak- 
ing American cars competitive with for- 
eign imports. 

It has been said that when the auto- 
mobile industry sneezes, the economy 
catches cold, and this is generally true. 
The automobile is truly the bellwether 
for the economy. This is apparent when 
you consider that one out of every six 
businesses is automotive related. 

Last December, it will be recalled, in 
one of its final actions, the 91st Con- 
gress passed the Excise Estate and Gift 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1970, Public Law 
91-614, which among other things pro- 
vided for a gradual phase out of this tax 
beginning on January 1, 1973, with total 
repeal coming on January 1, 1982. While 
encouraged by this action, I nevertheless 
opposed this plan for such a drawn out 
means of ending what Congress has re- 
peatedly branded as an unfair tax. 

Last year, in the report accompanying 
H.R. 19868, my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentlewoman of Michigan (Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS), and I joined in submitting 
separate views urging that scheduled 
reductions in the auto excise tax should 
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not be postponed. At that time we 
argued: 

Reduction and repeal of the auto tax would 
provide needed stimulus to the auto manu- 
facturing industry and to the entire econ- 
omy which is now operating at depressed 
levels . . . Allowing the reductions in the 
auto tax to take effect as scheduled would 
prove of inestimable value in sustaining the 
economy in producing dynamic growth, more 
jobs, and higher corporate profits, This in 
turn would add to government tax revenues 
over the long run. 

The weight of evidence therefore is strongly 
against the postponement of the scheduled 
reductions in the auto tax. These reductions 
should be permitted to take place on sched- 
ule. The modest immediate loss of revenue 
involved would be far outbalanced by the 
equity advantages to consumers, the eco- 
nomic gains of getting the economy to move 
ahead and the overt sign that the Congress 
intends to honor its tax pledges. 


Today, these views remain equally 
valid, and, in fact, the economic situa- 
tion prompts us to urge that the entire 
7 percent tax be removed effective today, 
July 15, 1971. 

The only justification offered in recent 
years for the continuance of this tax has 
been the urgent need for Federal reve- 
nues. No one questions the need for tax 
revenues, but it is also true that there will 
never be a time when the Government is 
not going to need more money. Although 
this tax is expected to bring in approxi- 
mately $1.9 billion during fiscal 1972, it 
is certain the added economic stimulus 
that would flow from the repeal of this 
tax would generate additional tax reve- 
nues so that the net loss would be con- 
siderably less than that. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
the repeal of this tax would help hold 
down auto price increases that are cer- 
tain to come and would therefore be 
counterinflationary. New Federal regu- 
lations and equipment mandated to pro- 
mote safety and control pollution are 
adding to new car costs. The repeal of 
this tax would cushion the inflationary 
impact of these new requirements. In 
terms of the consumer, this is no aca- 
demic question since excise taxes are 
known to be especially burdensome to 
low-and middle-income groups. 

Mr. Speaker, as ways are sought to 
help the economy, I submit that the long 
promised, long postponed repeal of the 
auto excise tax should be among the very 
first items of consideration, both out of 
fairness and because of the important 
impact that such action would have on 
the well-being of the entire Nation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this occasion to bring to the attention of 
the House another matter deserving of 
the most thoughtful consideration of the 
Congress and the Nation. That is, in my 
opinion, it is time we reconsider a single, 
6-year term for the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I have become 
persuaded that we would be well ad- 
vised to amend the Constitution to limit 
our Presidents to a single, nonrenewable 
6-year term in office. You will recall that 
in 1947 Congress passed the 22d amend- 
ment, ratified in 1951, to limit our Presi- 
dents to being twice elected to that office. 
I believe passage of that amendment was 
wise, both for the sake of representative 
democracy and for the well-being of the 
man who must shoulder the burdens of 
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that office. Yet, our experience of the past 
20 years suggests to me, and others as 
well, that we need to go further. 

One of the popular ways of viewing the 
President is to think of him as a leader 
who wears many hats: That of leader of 
all the people, that of administrative head 
of the Government, that of legislative 
leader, that of chief foreign policymaker, 
that of Commander in Chief, and that 
of party leader. In considering these 
multifarious areas of responsibility, 
which directly affect world peace and the 
domestic well-being of every American 
citizen, the legitimate question has been 
raised as to whether a President can de- 
vote the fullest measure of his time and 
talent to the pressing duties of state if 
he must be preoccupied with the con- 
cerns of reelection. The problem has been 
well stated by former Presidential Assist- 
ant Jack Valenti, who has written: 

The man who holds that office has to deal 
with problems so monstrous, so disruptive, 
so resistant to permanent solution that the 
re-election process is no longer suitable. The 
President cannot be allowed to be diverted 
from his hard duties and even harder deci- 


sions by the so-called normalcies of politics 
and re-election. 


While the demands on the modern 
Presidency make the need for a change 
in election procedure that much more 
pressing, interest in a 6-year term for 
the Chief Executive actually dates back 
to the early days of our Republic. Con- 
siderable discussion of a 6-year term took 
place at the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, and well over 100 amendments 
have been offered to achieve that purpose 
since the Constitution became operative. 
During his Presidency, Thomas Jefferson 
declared himself in favor of a single 8- 
year term, while Presidents Jackson, 
Polk, William Henry .Harrison, Andrew 
Johnson, Cleveland, and Taft, at one 
time or another, advocated the 6-year, 
nonrenewable term. 

In 1912, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary reported a resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for a single, 
6-year term. In its report to the House, 
the committee stated: 

The President should be ineligible to a 
second term, because being ineligible there 
will be no temptation improperly to use the 
powers and patronage of that exalted office. 


And further: 
It will make the President the Chief Execu- 
tive of the whole people and not the leader 


of a mere faction or the chief of a political 
party. 


Considering 4 years an inadequate pe- 
riod of time in which a President may 
act to realize the goals of the platform 
on which he was elected, the committee 
felt that “6 years coupled with the free- 
dom from anxiety for reelection, would 
give sufficient opportunity to the Presi- 
dent to properly organize his administra- 
tion and to bring about real accomplish- 
ments within the bounds of his duties 
and powers under the Constitution.” In 
conclusion the committee wrote: 

This amendment, if submitted and ratified, 
will increase the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of the President; will remove the 
temptation to build up a political machine 
by the abuse of patronage and power; and 
will save the President from the humiliating 
necessity of going to the stump to repel 
assaults made upon him. 
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It is equally interesting to note that 
in 1913, the Senate actually approved a 
proposed constitutional amendment for 
a 6-year term, but since President Wood- 
row Wilson objected, the measure died 
in the House Judiciary Committee. 

With the passage of time, the powers 
and responsibilities of the Presidency 
have, of course, increased dramatically. 
If there were reason and justification for 
considering such a course of action al- 
most 60 years ago, how much more justi- 
fied are we in proposing a 6-year term 
today when the burdens of that high 
office have multiplied to previously un- 
imagined complexity? As Washington 
Columnist Marquis Childs has written: 

The difficulties facing a President today 
are so enormous, so complex, so riddled with 
partisanship that no Chief Executive can 
emerge at the end of four years with the 
prospect of a majority of the electorate. 


I think that judgment to be a sound 
one, The reality of it suggests that the 
President would be better able to direct 
his energies both toward the administra- 
tion of the Government and the imple- 
mentation of his programs were he ac- 
corded a longer term and relieved of the 
partisan political concerns involving re- 
election to office. The pressures on a 
President are tremendous. I do not sug- 
gest that the office of the Presidency be 
made immune to the legitimate problems 
of state, but I do think that removal of 
the concern over reelection would per- 
mit a President to act more efficiently in 
terms of what is best for the country. 

I fully realize that the proposal for a 
6-year term for the President is not with- 
out risk or reasons for doubt, and cer- 
tainly there are pertinent questions to be 
considered with respect to any new limi- 
tations placed upon that office. But we 
have already accepted a time limitation 
with the passage of the 22d amendment, 
and arguments against creating a “lame 
duck” Presidency lose much of their va- 
lidity when we realize that a President 
is already a “lame duck” for his entire 
second term of 4 years. 

Mr. Speaxer, the 6-year term is no 
panacea, for there are none. However, 
after reflecting on the matter for some 
time I am satisfied that on balance it has 
much to recommend it. Consequently, I 
am introducing a proposed constitutional 
amendment providing for a single 6-year 
Presidential term, and urge that this pro- 
posal be reconsidered by the Congress: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the term 
of office of President and Vice President of 
the United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

SECTION 1. The term of office of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President of the United 
States shall be six years. No person shall be 
eligible for election for more than one term 
as President or Vice President. A person who 
has been elected as Vice President for any 
term shall be eligible for election as Presi- 
dent for a later term. A person who has been 
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elected as Vice President for any term, and 
who during that term has succeeded to the 
office of President, shall be eligible for elec- 
tion as President fora later term. 

Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on the 
1st day of February following its ratification, 
except that this article shall not affect the 
duration of the term of office of President 
and Vice President in which such day occurs. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. The 
first Rotary Club was founded in Febru- 
ary 1905 by Paul Harris, a Chicago lawyer 
with just three members and developed 
into Rotary International in 1922. Today 
Rotary Clubs are found throughout the 
United States and the world promoting 
pe TA raei between the business 
world. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I am a co- 
sponsor of House Resolution 59 to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment. How- 
ever, I will support House Joint Resolu- 
tion 3—Joint Committee on the Environ- 
ment—for I feel that Congress has a vital 
role to play in this area, and the prob- 
lems are of sufficient weight to require, 
initially, joint consideration by both 
bodies of Congress. 

Eventually, a standing committee of 
the House—matched, I would hope, by an 
equivalent standing committee in the 
other body of Congress—will be sorely 
needed to forge some of the legislation 
providing delivery systems which will be 
needed in the decades ahead. 

I am not thinking in terms of a few 
years or even a decade of environmental 
therapy, Mr. Speaker, it may well take 
many years of research and applied 
science to restore clean air, with a prop- 
er balance of carbon dioxide and oxy- 
gen. Or to rescue bodies of water such as 
Lake Erie, San Francisco Bay, and the 
Potomac River from their current status 
and return them to a state when they 
will be clean enough to swim in. Or to 
learn how to dispose of our solid wastes 
and our chemical and radiological poi- 
sons without having them turn up to 
bedevil our children and grandchildren 
like Biblical plagues. Or to learn how to 
control insect and plant pests without 
killing our wildlife and upsetting our 
ecological balances. 

Because of the magnitude of these 
problems, eventually I believe that a 
single, action-oriented standing commit- 
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tee will be needed if Congress is to take 
a leadership role in salvaging our natural 
environment. As a matter of fact, the 
initial step for a joint committee failed 
last year when conferences for the two 
bodies could not even resolve their dif- 
ferences on a resolution to establish a 
joint committee. 

Mr. Speaker, if this situation should 
develop again, the House should be pre- 
pared to organize itself for the task. 

There are historians who believe that 
the 20th century will be recalled pri- 
marily as the dawn of the nuclear age. 
Others believe it will be noteworthy as 
that point in time when man was first 
able to break the fetters of gravity and 
travel to the stars. Still others are of the 
opinion that future generations will re- 
gard genetic and medical discoveries as 
the greatest contribution of our genera- 
tion to the mainstream of civilization. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
have the opportunity to initiate, in this 
Congress, a distinction which would be 
more important to the future of man- 
kind than any of these noble tasks. 

We can become that generation in 
which the men, for the first time, are wise 
enough to leave the earth, its waters, and 
its atmosphere in better condition than 
we found it. 


THE PENTAGON'S RESPONSE TO 
THE GAO STUDY ON FUNDS FOR 
VIETNAMIZATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Aspin) is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
Pentagon responded to a still secret GAO 
study, reported originally in the New 
York Times, which stated that the GAO 
had been unable to account for $1.7 bil- 
lion, meant for the Vietnamization pro- 
gram over the last 3 fiscal years. The 
Pentagon’s response all but admitted 
that Congress does not have sufficient 
data to rationally determine the progress 
of the Vietnamization program on which 
the withdrawal rate of U.S. forces partly 
depends. 

By the Defense Department’s own ad- 
missions it does not know the total 
amount spent for pacification by the re- 
sponsible agency—Civil Operations and 
Rural Developments Support—CORDS— 
during the 3-year period, or the amount 
spent on specific programs, or who got 
the money or even what we got for our 
money. 

The reason for this is because the 
auditing for these programs was not 
done within CORDS, but was done by 
each service independently and was thus 
lost within their overall accounting sys- 
tems. What is so tragic about this in- 
credible auditing procedure is that the 
money spent under CORDS is an inte- 
gral part of our whole Vietnamization 
policy. Our rate of withdrawal from Viet- 
nam is based in part on the success of 
our Vietnamization program. Yet, be- 
cause of the Pentagon’s auditing proce- 
dures we are simply unable to adequately 
evaluate the effectiveness of over $2 bil- 
lion spent for these Vietnamization pro- 
grams. 

Because of these auditing procedures 
the Defense Department could not an- 
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swer such basic questions as how much 
money was spent for training programs 
for Vietnamese National Police, or how 
much it cost to provide security to a vil- 
lage and the surrounding countryside. 

Knowing how much money was spent, 
by whom, and for what purposes is the 
most fundamental prerequisite for effec- 
tive management in any operation. The 
question now becomes what we can and 
should do to correct this obviously un- 
desirable and unnecessary situation. 

Much of the problem stems from the 
fact that most of the security assistance 
to Vietnam is military assistance, serv- 
ice funded—-MASF. In fiscal year 1972, 
about $2 billion of a total $2.5 billion 
program is funded in the military service 
budgets. The principal reason for trans- 
ferring military assistance to Vietnam— 
and Laos and Thailand—from the mili- 
tary assistance appropriations to the 
military functions appropriations was to 
provide the flexibility needed to respond 
to combat conditions in Southeast Asia. 
It afforded the advantages of common 
budgeting where large numbers of U.S. 
forces were engaged and the savings re- 
sulting from a common logistics system. 

As part of the service budgets, the 
separate identity of funds for Vietnamese 
and other free world forces was lost. In 
response to a question raised in the hear- 
ings on the 1972 authorization bill, the 
Defense Department responded that “no 
separate formal accounting system exists 
for free world forces support funds in the 
military functions appropriations, nor is 
it feasible to establish such a system 
under conditions that have existed and 
exist today.” 

Without separate accounting for Viet- 
namization, it is difficult if not impossible 
to evaluate the results of previous ex- 
penditures and determine future fund- 
ing requirements. Moreover, there is no 
internal management discipline to as- 
sure that these funds are responsive to 
program objectives and that there is no 
waste and graft. 

It is time for Congress to assert its 
control of the funding for Vietnamiza- 
tion, which has a direct impact on U.S. 
security objectives in Southeast Asia and, 
perhaps most important, on the timing 
of troop withdrawals. The administra- 
tion’s Vietnamization program should no 
longer be allowed to avoid the scrutiny 
of Congress. This can be accomplished 
in two ways: 

First, the Armed Services Committees 
should hold special hearings on the 
progress of the Vietnamization program, 
to include a critical examination of past 
expenditures and results, and plans for 
further improvements of Vietnam's 
armed forces, These hearings should not 
be limited to the portion of the program 
funded to date by the Department of 
Defense but should include the total 
program regardless of how it is funded. 

Second, GAO should conduct an audit 
of the entire program to date and make 
specific recommendations for improving 
the management of the Vietnamization 
program. 

These steps will permit the Congress 
to obtain the visibility, accountability 
and control needed to assure that the 
billions spent on Vietnamization are not 
wasted and are best designed to enable 
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the Vietnamese to assume the full bur- 
den of their own security. 


REVENUE SHARING AND 
GOVERNMENTAL REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are disturbed about the 
present state of their Nation. They are 
worried about things that Americans for 
many generations assumed were present: 
national unity and political stability. 
They are no longer confident of the Na- 
tion’s steady progress, and many feel 
that the United States has slid back- 
ward in recent years. 

They are losing confidence in the abil- 
ity of their government to govern and 
their leaders to lead. They wonder if their 
Nation can marshal the will and the 
way to meet the challenge before it. 

They doubt whether their govern- 
ment—in Columbus, Ind., or in Washing- 
ton, D.C—is responsive, whether they 
can make a difference in the decision- 
making process, whether government can 
meet its problems before they occur or 
merely react to crises after they occur. 

America’s federal system is on trial 
as never before. The challenge is to make 
government work better to make it more 
responsive, more efficient, less costly, less 
confusing. 

The challenge to the federal system 
is to search for solutions to its problems 
through cooperation among levels of gov- 
ernment, while avoiding poor adminis- 
tration, waste, confusion, ineffectiveness, 
and lessening of individual freedom. 

The plain fact is that the problems are 
too complex to be solved by any one level 
of government. This is why the central 
domestic concern of the Congress this 
year has been to find ways and means 
to reinvigorate the federal system. Every- 
one knows that this system is not work- 
ing as well as it should. 

A distinguishing feature of the federal 
system has been a remarkable capacity 
to adapt to changing circumstances. The 
rate of change today is so swift that we 
face a totally different magnitude of 
problems. The old policies and practices, 
that suited the modest requirements of 
earlier decades, are grossly unsuited to 
cope with the urgent challenges before 
us. The dogmas of the quiet past are 
clearly inadequate for the stormy future. 

I believe it is no exaggeration to say 
that the fate of the American federal 
system hangs on our ability to change 
the system so that it can deal with our 
problems. Without such changes, the 
federal system’s ability to meet its prob- 
lems will remain in doubt. 

THE FEDERAL IMBALANCE 


A fundamental cause of governmental 
crisis is an imbalance in the federal sys- 
tem. The Federal Government has most 
of the resources and the cities and States 
have most of the problems. This imbal- 
ance must be righted if our political sys- 
tem is to prosper. 

The imbalance is both economic and 
political. 

A. ECONOMIC 

The fiscal base of the Federal Govern- 

ment, which places primary reliance on 
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individual and corporate income taxes, is 
strong and will continue to grow as the 
economy expands. The fiscal base of 
State and local governments, however, 
depends principally upon property and 
sales taxes to finance their programs; 
this base does not have the same strength 
or capacity for growth. 

Statistics on this fiscal imbalance 
abound and are alarming: 

First. State and local expenditures are 
rising at a rate faster than the rate of 
growth of our national economy. For 
example, from 1955 to 1969, State-local 
expenditures rose from $39 billion to $134 
billion, a 244-percent increase, while our 
gross national product, or the total of 
U.S. goods and services produced, was 
rising about 200 percent. 

Second. In the two decades from 1950 
to 1970, State-local outlays as a percent- 
age of GNP almost doubled, while Feder- 
al outlays as a percentage of GNP rose 
less than 40 percent. 

Third. During the period 1959 to 1969, 
total State and local government debt 
more than doubled, increasing from $64 
billion to $133 billion, while the public or 
national debt increased less than 30 per- 
cent. 

While State and local governments’ 
expenditures have been leaping upward, 
tax revenues needed to make ends meet 
have been hard to obtain. Each year, 
four-fifths of the States enact a tax in- 
crease of some sort. There have been 450 
such increases since 1959. In 1971, Gover- 
nors brought the biggest volume of tax 
increase proposals in history—over $6 
billion before their State legislatures. 

Even so, 17 States still lack one or more 
of the leading revenue raisers: A general 
sales tax, an individual income tax, or a 
corporate .income tax. Moreover, the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation has estimated that 
if all States raised revenue in relation to 
their personal income at the same rate as 
the 10 States which are making the 
greatest revenue effort, they would raise 
an additional $18.6 billion in revenues. 

The tax revenue situation of the Feder- 
al Government is just the opposite of 
what State and local governments have 
experienced. Since the Korean war, the 
Federal Government has cut its income 
tax five times; the latest cut was in the 
form of a $4 billion business tax reduc- 
tion through liberalized depreciation 
rules enacted by the President earlier this 
year. These five cuts have resulted in an 
estimated $35 billion in tax revenues 
foregone. 

As Walter Heller, former chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has so aptly put it: 

Five income tax cuts in 17 years versus 
thousands of property, sales, excise and in- 
come tax increases at State and local levels 
in those same years. Does one need and fur- 
ther evidence of the fiscal mismatch in our 
Federalism today? 

B. POLITICAL 

The political imbalance in our federal 
system stems from the fact that power 
has gradually become centralized in 
Washington, D.C., to the detriment of 
effective State and local governments. As 
President Nixon has stated in his last 
state of the Union address: 


The fact is that we have made the Federal 
Government so strong it grows muscle-bound 
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and the States and localities so weak they 
approach impotence. 


We need to return to the system pur- 
posefully designed by our Founding 
Fathers, one that did not concentrate all 
power and responsibility at one level. At 
present, Federal aids to State and local 
governments weave a web of complexity 
and regulations that places those govern- 
ments in a straitjacket. In the past dec- 
ade, the number of Federal grant au- 
thorizations to States and localities has 
tripled, while the amount involved has 
more than quadrupled—from $7.1 billion 
in fiscal year 1961 to $30 billion in fiscal 
year 1971. These grants have provided 
many benefits for the States, but at the 
cost of profoundly reducing the ability 
of those States to solve their problems 
independent from Federal intervention. 
Governors and mayors have inadequate 
administrative authority with which to 
handle their own needs. 

They have sought for solutions from 
within the present system of centralized 
government. But because of the political 
framework in which they work, they are 
forced to follow the complex tangle of 
Federal guidelines and regulations, 
rather than themselves making the im- 
portant decisions which affect the fu- 
tures of their States and cities. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE IMBALANCE 


The primary domestic concern of this 
Congress should be to enact a remedy for 
the pervasive imbalance that now threat- 
ens our Federal system. The United 
States cannot be run soley from Wash- 
ington, D.C. More emphasis must be 
placed on local initiative and local solu- 


tions to local problems; the increasing 
centralization of governmental power, 
and the unequal distribution of resources 
among Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments must be prevented. The burdens 
of governing are simply too large and too 
complex for any single level of govern- 
ment to handle effectively alone. 

Various remedies for righting the im- 
balance of power and resources have 
been proposed. They are not mutually 
exclusive, however, and the task at hand 
is to find the right “mix” that will best 
invigorate and improve State and local 
governments, 

Several remedies have been discussed: 

EXPAND CATEGORICAL GRANTS 


The primary vehicle for Federal aids 
to State and local governments is cate- 
gorical grants in aid. They are the in- 
strument which enables the Federal 
Government to carry out essential na- 
tional goals through distribution of 
funds—$30 billion in fiscal 1971—to local 
administrators working under the direc- 
tion of the parent agency in Wash- 
ington. 

These grants are proliferating at a 
rapid rate. According to the President’s 
Advisory Council on Executive Reorga- 
nization, there are now more than 1,000 
cataloged activities administered by 57 
Federal departments and agencies. There 
are so many of these programs that they 
have to be listed in large catalogs, and 
there are so many catalogs that a special 
catalog of catalogs had to be published. 

Though they assist in the meeting of 
national economic and social goals, grant 
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programs have several limitations, re- 
cently brought out in congressional testi- 
mony by Walter Heller and Secretary of 
the Treasury John Connally: 

First. They support narrow func- 
tions—education, health, highways— 
rather than general State and local en- 
terprise. Yet, a general strengthening of 
that enterprise is important to the 
health of our federal system. 

Second. Rigorous Federal standards 
associated with grants have improved 
the quality of State and local govern- 
ment, but not its vitality and decision- 
making capacity. 

Third. Partly because Federal aids are 
selective in their impact, they have led 
to distinct disparities in the quality of 
different services, evidenced by our ex- 
cellent highways system and our poor 
garbage collection facilities. 

Fourth. They require a cumbersome 
Federal approval process, which rewards 
recipients who learn to manipulate the 
Federal bureaucracy rather than those 
who most need the money. 

Fifth. Under categorical grants, State 
and local priorities can easily be dis- 
torted, especially by the provision which 
requires the use of local money to match 
Federal grants. 

Sixth. They make it difficult for the 
electorate to hold specific local officials 
accountable for the success or failure of 
a given project. 

Seventh. Finally, the Advisory Com- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations has 
concluded in a study of grant expendi- 
tures that they have had an insignificant 
impact on equalizing the striking differ- 
ences in both needs and revenue-gather- 
ing capacities between various units of 
government. 

Merely to expand the categorical point 
system, as some advocate, would exacer- 
bate an approach which is not working 
as well as it should, needs reform and 
restructuring, and imposes too much 
Federal control. 

Rather than a bundle of good inten- 
tions wrapped up in a ball of bureau- 
cratic redtape, what is needed is an im- 
proved delivery system which insures 
that grant administration achieves the 
following: Promotion of better adminis- 
tration and more effective planning, im- 
proved program coordination, elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplication of 
programs, and the promotion of economy 
and efficiency to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the achievement of program 
goals. 

Any effort to right the present imbal- 
ance in the federal systems should rec- 
ognize the important role of Federal 
categorical grants. The danger is to rely 
exclusively on them. We have reached the 
point where many think that the solution 
to every problem is a categorical grant 
program. What we need is a better “mix” 
of Federal assistance programs. 

FEDERALIZATION OF WELFARE 


Assisting States and localities by ab- 
sorbing their welfare cost burden is an- 
other proposal mentioned by those trying 
to right the imbalance in our federal 
system. 

The concept of federalizing welfare is 
not very clearly defined. In its simplest 
form, federalization would mean that the 
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Federal Government would take over 
State and local welfare programs and 
absorb their total costs, thus saving State 
and local governments $4.7 billion in as- 
sistance payments plus another $0.4 bil- 
lion which is their share of the cost of 
administering present programs. 

As a practical matter, however, it ap- 
pears unlikely that such a simple Fed- 
eral takeover of present welfare programs 
could occur. Though welfare guidelines 
are spelled out in Federal legislation, ben- 
efit levels and eligibility requirements are 
still largely a matter of State determina- 
tion. So Federal takeover would require 
the operation of a collection of diverse 
programs which have been designed by 
individual States. In addition, it might 
be difficult to justify full Federal funding 
of programs providing widely divergent 
assistance levels not necessarily consist- 
ent with actual variations in living costs 
from State to State. 

Federalization of welfare, however, can 
also mean some type of restructuring of 
present welfare programs which would 
increase the Federal involvement and re- 
sult in some savings to State and local 
governments. Such is the case in the wel- 
fare reform measure, H.R. 1, that re- 
cently passed the House. It contains a 
“hold harmless” provision whereby a 
State’s welfare expenditures after 1971, 
should it desire to supplement Federal 
benefits in order to maintain present as- 
sistance levels, would not exceed the 1971 
leyel because the Federal Government 
would pay for the supplement. In addi- 
tion, all States could save the full amount 
of their current administrative costs 
since the Federal Government would, if 
the State wished, administrate State 
supplemental payments without charg- 
ing the States any part of the adminis- 
trative costs involved. Enactment of this 
welfare reform measure is estimated to 
result in State and local savings on wel- 
fare expenditures of $1.64 billion in fiscal 
1973, including $8.6 million in Indiana. 

This method of welfare federalization 
does have its shortcomings, however. 

First. Such a means of providing fiscal 
relief for State and local governments 
would be an ineffective, uneconomical 
way of achieving that end. It would seem 
necessary that a Federalized welfare pro- 
gram introduce some measure of uni- 
formity into the levels of assistance pro- 
vided in different States. 

If a uniform level is established at a 
relatively low point, the amount of fiscal 
relief achieved is minimal since most 
States would be required to provide sub- 
stantial supplementation in order to 
maintain recipients at current assistance 
levels. If a relatively high uniform Fed- 
eral assistance level is established, most 
of current State costs will be assumed by 
the Federal Government, but the total 
Federal cost will far exceed the amount 
of fiscal relief since substantial expendi- 
tures will be involved in making the 
higher assistance payments in States 
which now provide low or moderate levels 
of assistance. For example, under the 
House-passed measure, $3.4 billion in 
Federal money would be spent to achieve 
fiscal relief to State and local govern- 
ments of only $1.2 billion. This is an ex- 
pensive way to provide only a modest 
amount of fiscal relief. 
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Second. Welfare federalization does not 
necessarily result in providing fiscal re- 
lief to those States which are most in 
need of it. Benefits to the States would 
be unevenly distributed and would not 
match population distribution, welfare 
caseload distribution, or distribution of 
Federal welfare payments under current 
law. As Secretary Connally pointed out 
in recent testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee: 

a. “58 percent of the money would go to 
the 10 richest states, with 33 percent of the 
population, and only 6 percent of the money 
would go to the 10 poorest states, with 15 
percent of the population. 

b. New York and California alone would 
receive 40 percent of the assistance, yet they 
have only about 19 percent of all the people 
in the country.” 


Third. The Nation’s cities, which are 
often considered to be most in need of 
funds, would be helped very little under 
welfare federalization. County and city 
governments absorb only about one- 
tenth of State and local welfare costs, 
and only six of the Nation’s 43 largest 
cities would receive any fiscal relief from 
this proposal. 

Regardless of these shortcomings, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
Congress will move in the direction of 
partial federalization combined with wel- 
fare reform. H.R. 1 is a step in this di- 
rection, and one that I support. Federali- 
zation of welfare costs could enable 
States and localities to direct their scarce 
financial resources toward other pressing 
needs and protect them against future 
increases in welfare costs which might 
offset the benefits to be derived from 
more direct forms of fiscal relief. 

TAX CREDITS 


Another proposed aid to our cities and 
States would allow taxpayers to credit 
some portion of their State and local in- 
come taxes against their Federal income 
tax. 

This proposal must be rejected, largely 
because of its perverse distributional ef- 
fects, both between States and between 
States and localities. 

The major purpose of the tax credit 
approach is to encourage the maximum 
use of personal and progressive income 
tax systems at the State and local levels. 
Eleven States currently do not have such 
a system, and others make minimal use 
of it. 

Contrary to the stated intention, how- 
ever, the impact of such a tax credit 
would not be to augment State and local 
treasuries, but would merely provide tax 
relief to individuals from the payment 
of existing State and local income taxes. 

The distribution of this relief would be 
quite inequitable. There would be no re- 
lief whatever to individuals living in 
States which do not, or in some cases 
constitutionally cannot, impose a pro- 
gressive income tax, For those individ- 
uals who would be able to take advan- 
tage of such a credit, greater benefits 
would be realized by high-income indi- 
viduals, frequently living in richer States, 
whereas lower income individuals would 
receive very little relief. The administra- 
tion has calculated that over 42 percent 
of the fiscal relief from such a plan would 
go to the 10 richest States and only about 
9 percent to the 10 poorest States. 
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An additional disadvantage of the tax 
credit approach is that it would, with 
existing tax structures, channel 90 per- 
cent of the aid to States, leaving 10 per- 
cent for local governments. Even assum- 
ing State legislatures do take actions 
imposing State income taxes or increas- 
ing existing levies, it is not known 
whether State officials would pass on any 
portion of their increased revenues to 
needy urban and county governmental 
units. Moreover, it would be difficult for 
localities to ever receive substantial as- 
sistance from tax credits because of their 
infrequent use of an income tax and 
their dependence on sales and property 
taxes. 

FEDERAL TAX REDUCTION 

A reduction in Federal taxes would, 
like a tax credit, supposedly make more 
of the country’s tax base available for 
State and local governments to tap. 

This proposal is subject to many of the 
same criticisms that apply to the tax 
credit scheme, especially because of its 
bias in favor of the wealthy States, where 
citizens would gain more from a per- 
centage reduction in their Federal tax 
load than would poorer States. 

Furthermore, the tax cut would only 
compound the structural problem under- 
lying much of the current fiscal crisis of 
local and State government. For, in ef- 
fect, it would cut back the flow of reve- 
nue from the efficient, growth-sensitive 
Federal income tax system with no real 
assurances that State and local levies 
would be increased. If they were in- 
creased, it would be apt to be in the di- 
rection of increased dependence on in- 
efficient sales and property taxes, a de- 
pendency that should be reduced. Those 
jurisdictions unable to implement higher 
taxes would not, of course, receive any 
direct assistance from this approach. 

AID TO CITIES AND COUNTIES ONLY 


Two proposals directed toward relief 
of the cities’ financial plight have recent- 
ly been put forward. 

Chairman WILsBur MILLs of the House 
Ways and Means Committee is prepar- 
ing a 3- to 7-year, $3.5 billion plan 
of aid to cities and counties to assist 
them in meeting their regular expenses. 
Its major features, though not yet clear- 
ly defined, are identified in a National 
Journal article of July 10: 

1, Aid would be funneled directly to eligi- 
ble units of local governments. States would 
not be assisted under the justification that 
they will be the primary beneficiaries of the 
welfare reform plan just passed by the 
House. 

2. Communities would have to show a need 
for the additional Federal aid. “Need" could 
be determined by the number of low-income 
residents. 

3. All the new ald would be funneled into 
Specific purposes such as law enforcement 
and sanitation. Use of the funds for other 
purposes, such as capital construction and 
reduction of the municipal debt, would be 
prohibited. 

4. The plan would be funded annually at 
a level set by Congress. 


A related effort to aid municipalities 
only is the Urban Development Bank— 
Urbank. Urbank would be a Government- 
aided private institution which would 
lend to all municipalities at one rate 
for all borrowers, regardless of their size 
and credit rating. The loan would be 
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tax exempt and the rate lower than the 
municipalities would have to pay in cur- 
rent markets, where they receive second- 
class treatment relative to corporate bor- 
rowers. U.S. Treasury losses would be 
avoided through annual congressional 
Appropriations and taxes on the Urbank 


The Urbank proposal suffers from the 
disadvantage that the total cost of the 
facilities desired and constructed would 
be greater than under a form of fiscal 
relief not involving loans, because of the 
interest cost on the loans. 

The Mills plan has the possible defect 
that, if the aid allocation is based only 
on the number of low-income residents, 
the central cities tax efforts will not be 
given the consideration they deserve. 
Since central cities have a tax effort that 
is three and a half times greater, on the 
average, than the more afluent commu- 
nities, its inclusion in a “need” formula 
would seem to be a prerequisite for efi- 
cient distribution of funds. 

Both the Mills and the Urbank pro- 
posals share additional faults: 

First. The manner in which fiscal re- 
lief is offered is not unlike the present 
categorical grant programs, whose defi- 
ciencies have been discussed earlier. 

Second. They are both stopgap meas- 
ures that do not offer comprehensive, 
long-term plans for fiscal relief. Yet, a 
totally new structure of Federal assist- 
ance is needed, one that rests on a coor- 
dinated effort at all levels of government 
and on an agreement to divide revenues 
equitably on an automatic, rather than 
annually reviewed, basis. 

Third. State governments are frozen 
out of both proposals. If the Federal 
Government is to be reconstituted, how- 
ever, the States have to be involved in 
some way. Otherwise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to be dealing with thou- 
sands of units of local government, a 
gargantuan and inefficient practice. 

Fourth. They discriminate against the 
nonurban poor, perhaps under the mis- 
taken belief that most or even a good 
portion of the poor reside in central 
cities. This is not the case. Of the 24 mil- 
lion Americans below the poverty line in 
1969, only 33 percent lived in central 
cities and almost 50 percent in nonmet- 
ropolitan towns and rural areas, where 
their contribution to the tax base used 
by State and local governments was 
minor, 

GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 


Finally, there is the proposal for right- 
ing the imbalance in the Federal system 
by a program of general revenue sharing. 
It would operate in this manner: 

First. A modest portion of the Federal 
income tax base would be earmarked for 
general aid to State and local govern- 
ments. The portion would be about 1 
percent of the tax base, or about $5 bil- 
lion, and would increase in dollar amount 
as the economy grows, thus causing tax 
receipts to grow. 

Second. The revenues so shared would 
be distributed to each State, city, and 
county in as fair and equitable a man- 
ner as is possible. The allocation would 
be made according to precise formulas 
based on revenue effort, contained in 
the Federal statute. Each State and 
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locality would receive revenue-sharing 
money in addition to any benefits it is 
now obtaining from the Government. 

Third. The States and localities re- 
ceiving the money would make the de- 
cisions as to which purposes the funds 
should be directed toward. 

Fourth. Financial reporting to the 
Treasury would be required merely to 
assure that the money is being spent for 
a lawful governmental purpose and in a 
nondiscriminatory manner. 

Revenue sharing, supported by 77 per- 
cent of the public in a recent Gallop poll, 
is superior to any of the other remedies 
presented because it offers more than 
just fiscal relief. By shifting decision- 
making authority to State and localities, 
it combines economic resources, in the 
form of the shared revenues, with polit- 
ical authority, thus taking a significant 
step toward correcting the political im- 
balance that currently plagues our fed- 
eral system. It offers a return to fed- 
eralism as it was envisaged by our 
Founding Fathers. 

Its additional advantages are these: 

First. It ties the future development 
of State and local revenues to economic 
growth, something tax credits and tax 
reductions do not do. It taps the greatest 
actual and potential source of govern- 
mental revenue: The individual income 
tax. 

Second. It complements categorica) 
aids by strengthening the whole level of 
State and local government, rather than 
just specific services they provide. 
Through local decisionmaking, it en- 
ables local officials to improve social 
services such as street lighting and fire 


protection that do not qualify for Fed- 
eral aid. 


Third. It can be an effective instru- 


ment for reducing fiscal disparities 
among the States, a problem nat re- 
solved by remedies such as Urbank and 
categorical grants. The disparities are 
great: Per capita incomes and revenues 
in the five richest States are about twice 
what they are in the five poorest States. 
Yet, as a percentage of income, tax rev- 
enues averaged only 30 percent more in 
the five highest than in the five lowest 
States, leading to the conclusion that the 
poor States are getting a far leaner diet 
of governmental services for their tax 
pains. 

Under a revenue-sharing formula of 
per capita distribution based on State 
population and revenue effort, these dis- 
parities would be significantly reduced. 
Moreover, the ratio of Federal aid to 
fiscal relief for the States would be 1:1 
or $5 billion to $5 billion, a far better ra- 
tio than would be the case under federal- 
ization of welfare, where $1 of Federal 
aid does not mean $1 of fiscal relief. 

Fourth. Revenue sharing responds to 
the plight of our central cities, while not 
excluding aid to our suburban and rural 
areas. According to economist Walter 
Heller, distribution of the local revenue 
share on the basis of a locality’s revenue 
effort has been shown to result in a larger 
per capita share to the core cities than 
to other local units. 

Fifth. Adoption of general revenue 
sharing would serve the interests of a 
progressive tax system. It would put the 
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claims of State and local government on 
the growth of a progressive income tax 
ahead of the claims for further tax re- 
ductions. Additionally, a revenue-sharing 
plan should provide, as most of those 
plans circulating now do, for an incentive 
for the States to make greater use of a 
progressive income tax system, thus re- 
ducing their use of inequitable sales and 
property taxes. 

Revenue sharing has not been uni- 
versally welcomed. Chairman Mills has 
referred to it as “the most dangerous 
proposal that has ever been invented.” 
Some of its alleged “dangers” are these: 

First. It separates the responsibility for 
taxing from the act of spending, thereby 
dismantling the present fiscal control 
system. 

This charge belies the fact that the de- 
cision to share Federal revenue is itself a 
spending decision. Regardless of this 
issue, however, it should be realized that 
fiscal controls would be sharper at the 
local budgetary level, where elected of- 
ficials would be accountable for use of 
the revenues, than they are now under 
the categorical grant system, with its 
1,000 spigots of Federal funds. The con- 
trol factor would be merely shifted, not 
lost. 

Second. There are more pressing ex- 
penditure requirements. Furthermore, 
there is no revenue to share. 

As the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations pointed out last 
year, revenue sharing rates a top budg- 
etary priority since it both deals with 
national problems and serves to strength- 
en the State and local governments that 
must handle them. Moreover, the na- 
tional interest in a renewed federalism 
exists independent from the state of the 
Federal budget, and is not contingent on 
the presence or absence of a fiscal divi- 
dend. 

Third. Revenue sharing will expand 
the influence of the Federal Government 
over State and local governments. 

The present aid system already in- 
volves extensive Federal infiuence, with 
its myriad regulations and restrictions. 
Besides, political realities will hold the 
revenue-sharing level far below that nec- 
essary to free State and local officials 
from dependence on their own resources. 
One of my colleagues has estimated that 
shared Federal revenues, under any of 
the proposed plans, would not amount 
to more than 8 percent of local revenues. 

Fourth. State and local modernization 
should be required before Federal reve- 
nues are gratuitously distributed. 

There is no denying that much re- 
mains to be done in this area, and I shall 
touch upon this issue later in my state- 
ment. It would be counterproductive to 
the cause of improved federalism, how- 
ever, if every State was required to put 
its house in perfect order before it re- 
ceived a penny of shared revenues. The 
primary goal of revenue sharing is the 
redressing of the fiscal and political im- 
balance between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the 50 State-local fiscal sys- 
tems, and it should not be expected to 
cure all the ills of our federal system. 

Fifth. Revenue sharing is a haphazard 
allocation of assistance to everyone re- 
gardless of need. 
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The allocation of funds under all of 
the various revenue-sharing plans is to 
be according to a carefully established 
formula, reflecting differences in need. 
The only automatic feature of many of 
the proposals, including those of the ad- 
ministration and Senator MUSKIE, is the 
total sum involved, since it is geared to 
a certain percentage of tax income from 
Federal tax returns. This approach re- 
moves revenue sharing from the uncer- 
tainties of the annual congressional ap- 
propriations process, an insulation that 
is critically needed if State and local of- 
ficials are to be able to plan in advance 
for resource use. 

Additional safeguards and incentives 
should be combined with revenue sharing 
to assure its maximum impact and ef- 
fectiveness. Added qualifications are 
present in the proposal of Senator 
Muskie and the bill jointly drafted by 
Congressman Reuss and Senator HUM- 
PHREY, and should be present in any 
revenue-sharing bill enacted. Some of 
them are these: 

Nondiscrimination safeguards. Use of 
the shared revenues to perpetuate dis- 
criminatory practices should be pro- 
hibited. In addition to using the sanc- 
tions in Federal civil rights legislation, 
States should be required to set forth 
State and local spending plans and to 
certify their compliance with Federal 
statutes in advance of receipt of funds 
each year. Individuals should also have 
the right to bring suit for noncompli- 
ance. 

Local pass-through formula. A State 
should get a 10-percent bonus in its por- 
tion of the revenue-sharing pot if it sits 
down and negotiates an agreement with 
a representative number of county and 
city governments determining the share 
of funds to be passed through to locali- 
ties and the local distribution of these 
funds. 

State income tax incentive. A State’s 
income taxes should either be counted 
twice in the national distribution for- 
mula after a certain date—July 1, 1974, 
in the Humphrey-Reuss bill, or, a State’s 
yearly revenue-sharing allocation should 
be increased by 10 percent of the amount 
it collected in income taxes the preced- 
ing year. 

Federal collection of State income 
taxes. A further incentive to a State’s 
adoption of an income tax should be au- 
thorization for Federal collection of 
those taxes, thus saving the States the 
considerable administrative burden and 
cost of collection. If Federal collection 
was authorized on the condition that 
State taxes be set at a “piggyback” per- 
centage of the Federal tax liability, the 
interests of State fiscal relief and pro- 
gressive tax systems would be served at 
one and the same time. 

General revenue sharing is the best 
means of improving the economic and 
political plight of our States and locali- 
ties. But it is not a panacea, and it must 
be combined with categorical grants and 
other techniques if it is to succeed in 
achieving its goals of fiscal relief and 
improved federalism. 


REFORM OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


It must also be combined with a thor- 
ough reform of State and local govern- 
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ments. Without reform, revenue sharing 
will only underwrite political systems 
badly in need of change and revitaliza- 
tion. The illogical and complex structure 
of State and local governments confuses 
most citizens. Local officials and State 
executives enter office with high hopes 
and sweeping aspirations. But, once they 
have taken office, they discover their 
power to provide effective leadership is 
often inadequate. 

Despite their abilities and aspirations, 
which are often commendable, they lack 
the proper tools for responsive and effi- 
cient government. The Congress must en- 
courage the States to provide the effec- 
tive tools of government. 

Evidence of the need for these tools 
abounds. Regarding State governments, 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—CED—compiled in 1967 a list of 
outmoded structures that has changed 
little: 

Only a handful of states have adopted new 
constitutions since 1945, including recently 
admitted Alaska and Hawaii. Most were 
drafted in the 19th century, including 
Indiana's. 

Over half the legislatures still meet in 
regular session only once every two years, 
and time limits of 40 to 195 days are imposed 
in two-thirds of the states. 

Many legislatures are unwieldly in size. 
Less than half of the lower chambers have 
fewer than 100 members. 

Only half a dozen states give their gover- 
nors the means for exercising administrative 
authority commensurate with their respon- 
sibility. 

Independent departments, agencies, boards, 
and commissions abound, inhibiting most 
governors. 

Almost half the states deny their gov- 
ernors a second or third consecutive term, 


reducing gubernatorial ability to provide 
political as well as administrative leader- 
ship. 

Staff assistance, both gubernatorial and 
legislative, is usually Inadequate and occa- 
sionally non-existent. 


Local governments are plagued by both 
poorly functioning State governments as 
well as their own inefficiencies. Most of 
the metropolitan problems are soluble 
only with the help of State action: Re- 
strictions upon the debt and taxing capa- 
cities of local government, annexation 
procedures, zoning powers, building and 
housing codes, to name a few. 

Local governments’ own problems have 
recently been described by journalist 
Max Frankel: 


There are more than 80,000 units of local 
government in the United States—21,000 of 
them juggling the affairs of the major metro- 
politan areas that house 80 percent of the 
population. That works out to an average 
of 91 governments for the typical metropoli- 
tan area, ... including 12 school districts, 
12 municipalities, 7 townships and 16 special 
districts that run the water supply, treat 
the sewage or provide some other service. 

Counties and school districts in this tangle 
exercise powers delegated to them by the 
states and therefore dovetail across the map 
in jigsaw pattern. All the other units of local 
government have sprung up in random and 
overlapping profusion. 

Local office holders can rarely find enough 
money or authority in their slender jurisdic- 
tions to fill even the most elementary needs 
of the citizens. Most of the thousands of local 
governments can neither attract nor afford 
the expertise and administrative skills they 
so plainly lack. 
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These brief descriptions of the handi- 
caps under which State and local gov- 
ernments operate show the need for Fed- 
eral incentives to reform these proce- 
dures. Otherwise, revenue sharing could 
become a constant flow of money out of 
the Federal Treasury that would not buy 
anything for the national interest. The 
Federal Government has the same obliga- 
tion to help provide them as it does to 
establish standards for pollution control, 
social security, and welfare. In all these 
areas, including governmental reform, 
the well-being of the American people is 
at stake. 

The Federal revenue-sharing dollar 
should be used, then, to induce structural 
reform at the State and local levels of 
government, above all, reforms that 
would produce a genuine and demo- 
cratic sharing of burdens. Such an in- 
ducement is contained in a revenue- 
sharing bill I have introduced, whereby 
States qualify for the funds, in the sec- 
ond and subsequent years of the program, 
by preparing a master plan and timetable 
for modernizing State and local govern- 
ment. A suggested “checklist” of reforms 
is a part of the bill and is attached at the 
end of my statement. 

CONCLUSION 

If the crucial question of the relation- 
ship between our central government and 
the State and local governments is to 
be resolved, it will have to involve co- 
operative and concentrated action at all 
three of these levels. The Federal Gov- 
ernment alone cannot resolve this issue 
by the mere pumping of additional bil- 
lions of dollars into the pipeline via gen- 
eral revenue sharing or increased cate- 
gorical grants. Reform in our federal 
system must “bubble up” as well as 
“trickle down.” Fiscal relief to our 
State and local governments must be 
combined with modernization of their 
administrative procedures, if the relief 
itself is to have maximum impact. 

Using revenue sharing as a catalyst, 
rather than a crutch, for State and lo- 
cal action is the most desirable means by 
which federalism can be strengthened. 
Revenue sharing is needed, but in a 
form that offers State and local govern- 
ments the best chance for them to solve 
their own problems. 

The enactment of revenue sharing, 
coupled with measures to encourage 
reform of State and local government 
would, at a time of increasing doubts 
about the federal system, be a vote of 
confidence in the basic system, and re- 
affirm our confidence that it can, with 
alterations, be made to work effectively 
to meet the challenges that threaten its 
existence. 

The checklist of reforms follows: 

SEC. 3. QUALIFICATIONS FoR BLOCK GraNnTs.— 
In order to qualify for block grants in the 
first and subsequent fiscal years, each State 
shall, within a specified period prior to the 
first quarterly payment each year, do one of 
the following: (a) enact and file with the 
President a local government distribution law 
(which may from time to time be amended) 
pursuant to section 2(c)(2) of this Act; or 
(b) enact and file with the President a State- 
local apportionment agreement (which máy 
from time to time be amended) pursuant to 
section 2(d) (1) of this Act. In order to quali- 
fy in the second and subsequent fiscal years, 
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a State's chief executive officer shall prepare 
and file with the President (and may from 
time to time amend) a master plan and time- 
table for modernizing and revitalizing State 
and local governments, by methods (where 
appropriate) such as those on the following 
illustrative checklist— 

(1) InrTerstaTe.—Proposed arrangements, 
by interstate compact or otherwise, for deal- 
ing with interstate regional problems, in- 
cluding those of metropolitan areas which 
overlap State lines, and for regional coopera- 
tion in such areas as health, education, wel- 
fare, conservation, resource development, 
transportation, recreation, housing. 

(2) STATE DIRECT AcrTIon.—Pro 
strengthening and modernizing of State gov- 
ernments (by constitutional, statutory, and 
administrative changes), including recom- 
mendations concerning the short ballot; 
longer terms for constitutional officers; an- 
nual legislative sessions; adequately paid of- 
ficers and legislators; modernized State bor- 
rowing powers; improved tax systems (in- 
cluding an income tax of at least moderate 
progressiveness); rationalized boards and 
commissions; increased assistance to local 
governments; revising the terms of State aids 
and shared taxes so as to encourage modern 
local governments and to compensate for 
differences in total local fiscal capacity; State 
assumption of direct fiscal responsibility for 
basic functions; and modern personnel sys- 
tems. 

(3) STATE ACTION AFFECTING LOCALITIES. — 
Proposed strengthening and modernizing by 
the State of local, rural, urban, and metro- 
politan governments (by constitutional, stat- 
utory, and administrative changes), includ- 
ing— 

(A) changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more efficient and economical, as 
by— 

(1) reducing the number of, or eliminat- 
ing local governments too small to provide 
efficient administration or possessing inade- 
quate fiscal resources, and special districts 
not subject to democratic controls; 

(ii) restricting local popular elections to 
policymakers (the short ballot); 

(ill) concentrating on a single responsible 
executive for each local unit; 

(iv) reform of personnel practices; 

(v) granting adequate home rule powers to 
local governments of sufficient size and 
scope; 

(vi) improving local property tax adminis- 
tration; 

(vii) authorizing local governments to 
utilize nonproperty taxes, coordinated at the 
State or regional level; 

(vill) easing restrictions on the borrow- 
ing and taxing powers of local governments; 

(ix) encouraging the formation of multi- 
county and regional bodies. 

(B) changes designed to strengthen local 
government in metropolitan areas, as by— 

(i) liberalizing municipal annexation of 
unincorporated areas; 

(ii) discouraging new incorporations not 
meeting minimum standards of total popu- 
lation and population density; 

(iit) authorizing city-county consolida- 
tion, or transfers of specified functions be- 
tween municipalities and counties; 

(iv) authorizing intergovernmental con- 
tracts for the provision of services; 

(v) authorizing the municipalities to ex- 
ercise extraterritorial planning, zoning, and 
subdivision control over unincorporated areas 
not subject to effective county regulation; 

(vi) restricting zoning authority in met- 
ropolitan areas to metropolitan units, to 
larger municipalities, to counties, or to the 
State, in order to prevent zoning by smaller 
muncipalities which excludes housing for 
lower income families; 

(vii) authorizing the formation of metro- 
politan councils of government and other 
regional governing bodies; 
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(viii) authorizing the establishment by 
the State, by local governmental bodies or by 
the voters of the area directly, of metropoli- 
tan area study commissions to develop pro- 
posals to improve and coordinate local gov- 
ernmental structure and services, to permit 
side-by-side areawide and local governments, 
or to permit consolidation of municipalities; 
and to present to the voters of the area such 
proposals; 

(ix) authorizing the formation of metro- 
politan planning agencies to make recom- 
mendations to local governments concerning 
such matters as land use, zoning, building 
regulations, and capital improvements; and 

(x) furnishing State financial and tech- 
nical assistance to metropolitan areas for 
such matters as planning, building codes, 
urban renewal, consolidation, and local gov- 
ernment and finance. 

(C) changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more responsive and democratic by 
decentralizing power and functions back to 
the neighborhood wherever possible. 


AFL-CIO CONFERENCE ON JOBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday of this week the 
AFL-CIO sponsored a most important 
conference in Washington, a conference 
on jobs. Considerable publicity was given 
by the press to the speakers of the morn- 
ing session on the problems of unem- 
ployment and inflation that hang over 
all our heads today. The afternoon saw 
the conference divide itself into several 
discussion groups focusing on specific 
aspects of the unemployment problem. 
One of these sessions was devoted to 
a discussion of job losses resulting 
from foreign trade. The importance of 
this session should not be missed on any- 
one. It constituted something of a 
milestone in the long history of orga- 
nized labor in this country. It was a 
followup to the historic decision in 
Atlanta in May which put the AFL-CIO 
on record as favoring a whole legislative 
package to tackle the problem of in- 
creased flooding of our domestic mar- 
kets by cheap foreign imports. Anyone 
who attended Monday's session had to 
be impressed by the testimony of union 
leader after union leader documenting 
firsthand the loss of jobs and work that 
our present trade policies have resulted 
in. I regret that more Members of Con- 
gress could not have been present. The 
close to 4 hours of testimony had to 
make a profound impression on anyone 
within hearing range, whatever their 
philosophies, on entering the room. The 
weeks and months ahead are going to 
witness an increase in pressure from 
millions of workers across this country 
on their Congressmen to act on trade 
legislation. No one should be surprised 
about this development; it has been com- 
ing for some time. Plenty of warning 
has been given; action is demanded and 
demanded now. 

At this point, I would like to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp a copy of my speech 
on that important occasion and would 
only add it is moderate in comparison 
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to most of the other speeches delivered 
on that occasion: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. BURKE 


Let me begin by saying how much I ap- 
preciate the honor which has been given 
me in being invited to participate in this 
session on foreign trade and American jobs 
here today. I think the timing is perfect 
and I think that the AFL-CIO is to be con- 
gratulated on sponsoring the session. The 
unemployment figures only seem to be able 
to drop these days because of statistical 
flukes. How else do you explain the curious 
fact that the Nation has a million more un- 
employed but the adjusted rate registers 
& decline. The foreign trade figures for the 
past two months are just about as alarming 
as the unemployment figures. For the first 
time since before the Korean war, the 
United States has registered for two succes- 
sive months trading deficits. It has long 
been my conviction that these two statis- 
tics are interconnected and the fact that 
both of them have been bad news recently 
is no accident or coincidence. While it is 
true that the whole economy is still in the 
midst of a recession and that things will 
probably improve in the months ahead— 
certainly before the election—it is clear 
that we are faced with the prospect of a 
residue of high unemployment which is 
not cyclical, but which is directly attribu- 
table to the long-range trend we have been 
experiencing these past few years of rising 
unemployment in pockets of this country’s 
manufacturing industries. Most notable ex- 
amples of this study decline and increasing 
unemployment are of course the shoe and 
textile industries, the consumer electronics 
industry, the specialty steel and glass in- 
dustries. 

I am also aware that everyone here can 
give firsthand evidence of just how many 
other industries in this country are expe- 
riencing the pains of facing increased flood- 
ing of their markets by cheap foreign im- 
ports. As I have said on many occasions. 
I've grown accustomed to the role in Con- 
gress, predicting doom if this country does 
not reexamine its present trade policies 
soon. I have also felt at times as though 
I was a voice crying in the wilderness where 
foreign trade is concerned. I wouldn’t be a 
realist if I wasn't aware that what we are 
up against is one of the most powerful, 
well-financed lobbies in this country—the 
free trade lobby. I'm aware that economics, 
as it is taught in our colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country inculcates 
all the values and virtues of free trade 
theory in each generation of college stu- 
dents. 

I am also aware that I am attacking one of 
the fattest sacred cows in our society. I know 
that it is difficult to admit that for the last 
twenty years we may well have been pursuing 
the wrong policies for the wrong times. I 
know it is difficult for our bureaucrats and 
trade negotiators to admit that they have 
been hoodwinked and had, at the conference 
table, in negotiating tariff reductions and 
international trade agreements. I’m not sur- 
prised that the free trade advocates are find- 
ing it difficult to adjust to the grim figures 
and are finding it difficult to take on a hard- 
nosed approach to foreign trade, but facts 
are facts and they can't be ignored forever. 
This conference here today is an example of 
growing impatience in the labor movement 
with existing policies. After all, it is jobs that 
are being exported, not dividends. The share- 
holders still collect handsome profits from 
foreign operations. The worker, meanwhile, is 
left to survive off the crumbs of trade ad- 
justment assistance, unemployment benefits, 
and welfare. Needless to say, it was bound 
to be the workers and their unions that 
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would first develop serious reservations about 
the system of continued laissez-faire where 
foreign trade is concerned. Normally, one 
would expect that management wouldn't be 
far behind. Experience in the footwear in- 
dustry and the textile industry demonstrates 
a remarkable unanimity of opinion on the 
need of remedial legislation. 

As I see it, the major reason that other 
industries have not developed a unified front 
on the subject is that other industries are 
dominated by multinational firms who have 
opted for foreign investments increasingly, 
when faced with the possibility of declining 
domestic profits. The cases that get the 
publicity have involved the closing down of 
whole plants and relocating them overseas. 
But, these are but the most dramatic exam- 
ples. Every time a decision is made to invest 
in a foreign subsidiary, capital and capital 
goods, and with them jobs, are being ex- 
ported from this country and resulting in 
increased imports into this country. I must 
confess that Congress has been napping 
while the multi-national corporation have 
grown like topsy in the last decade or so. 
Any re-examination of this nation’s trade 
policies must of necessity deal with these 
giants of the international community. 

I know that we will be confronted with 
opposition in all of this. Already the free 
trade press is revving up its smear cam- 
paign against us. They are getting their 
brushes ready to smear and tar us with 
the label of protectionists and trying to 
paint us as the lineal descendants of Smoot- 
Hawley. But this should not deter us: our 
proposals are not as inflexible as high tariff 
walls. The international world of today is 
too sophisticated, is changed too much from 
the days of Smoot-Hawley to make that ham- 
fisted approach either relevant or tempt- 
ing. Accusations that we are in danger of 
setting off a foreign trade war which will 
end up building walls of isolationism are too 
exaggerated for words. Unfortunately, such 
fears understandably cause people to pause. 

However, I am convinced once they real- 
ize that there is little retaliation left to 
the foreigners in the absence of much in 
the way of reciprocity from such markets 
as the Common Market and Japan, then we 
will be able to proceed with the task before 
us. What we are trying to do is to restore 
some sense of balance to our trading pic- 
ture. We are trying to substitute orderly 
growth for runaway flooding and that is an 
imminently reasonable objective, as far as I 
am concerned. My only regret is that the 
time it will take for the public arid Con- 
gress to realize this will be bought at a 
high price indeed. The cost will continue to 
be paid in the form of additional jobs lost 
and whole communities disrupted and pos- 
sibly destroyed. Anything we can do here 
today to shorten this time lag will be the 
single most important contribution this con- 
ference can make. 


CAUTION; RIDING IN A BUS MAY BE 
HAZARDOUS TO YOUR HEALTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ROONEY) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, exactly 1 year ago today a char- 
tered bus carrying a group of students 
and adults from a New York school trav- 
eled west on rainswept U.S. Route 22 in 
my congressional district. A short dis- 
tance west of Allentown, as the bus 
passed the small rural community of 
New Smithville, it skidded from the 
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highway and plunged 50 feet down an 
embankment. 

Seven of its young passengers died in 
the crash and the driver and 51 passen- 
gers were injured, some critically. In the 
days that followed, the incident was 
marked by further tragedy when the bus 
driver's wife collapsed and died at the 
hospital where she had gone to visit her 
husband. 

The toll of deaths and injuries ranked 
this accident as the most serious of 40 
motor vehicle accidents which have oc- 
curred along a sector of U.S. Route 22 in 
New Smithville within a span of 42 
months. The mishap was declared a ma- 
jor highway tragedy by the National 
Transportation Safety Board which set 
out immediately to investigate and to 
schedule a formal Federal hearing. News 
media nationwide focused on the crash, 
its toll and the ensuing flurry of reports 
of possible safety violations and inade- 
quate controls. 

Because the laws and regulations of 
two States and the authority of several 
Federal agencies were enmeshed in the 
circumstances surrounding the accident, 
I urged formal investigation at the Fed- 
eral level and set out on my own to 
gather information which could help me 
determine what corrective or preventive 
steps might be initiated administratively 
or through legislative action. 

As a Member of Congress, I had no au- 
thority nor any intention to pinpoint re- 
sponsibility or blame. It was my inten- 
tion to identify evidence of safety regula- 
tion inadequacies, enforcement flaws or 
other circumstances which may have 
played some role in this accident or may 
signal weaknesses in programs to prevent 
or minimize future accidents. The infor- 
mation gathered in my study is con- 
sidered in the following report: 

CAUTION: RIDING IN A BUS MAY BE 
HAZARDOUS TO YOUR HEALTH 

The American traveler is being lured to 
“take a bus—and leave the driving to us.” 
Few bus riders recognize that the current 
state of Federal safety enforcement pro- 
grams leave much of the responsibility 
for bus safety, as well as bus driving, in 
the hands of the bus operators, whether 
public or private. 

Those mandatory safety regulations 
which apply to bus transportation are 
weakened by inadequate inspection ef- 
forts, cumbersome enforcement proce- 
dures, and an apathetic attitude toward 
expeditious handling of apparent safety 
violations. One case involving thousands 
of alleged violations dating to the early 
1960’s against a major interstate carrier 
remains unsettled today. 

Many Federal efforts to achieve bus 
safety are based solely on voluntary 
adoption of minimum standards by the 
individual States—an approach which 
has met with only marginal success and 
which fails to resolve the wide discrepan- 
cies between the safety standards of bor- 
dering States. 

A yearlong review of regulations re- 
lating to motor carriers, including sev- 
eral efforts to prod Federal agencies to 
exercise existing authority to correct ap- 
parent safety deficiencies, served to point 
up the inadequacies of existing laws. 
Statutes are vague and sometimes con- 
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tradictory. Authority and responsibility 
are almost hopelessly divided between 
agencies which have obviously conflict- 
ing attitudes toward safety. Uncertainty 
and confusion abound as to what regula- 
tions apply, who is responsible for en- 
forcing those that do apply, and how ef- 
fective are they in safeguarding the 
public. 

Motor carrier safety regulations are 
found in two separate titles—title 23, 
section 402, and title 49, sections 1651 to 
1659—of the United States Code. 

In title 23, the Federal Government 
uses the carrot and stick approach to ef- 
fect highway safety. This means that the 
standards are voluntary and, if a State 
adopts them, then that State is entitled 
to receive Federal funds to carry out its 
approved safety programs. If the State 
does not present to the U.S. Secretary of 
Transportation an acceptable safety pro- 
gram, then the Federal Government can 
reduce Federal highway funds appor- 
tioned to that State by 10 percent, and 
this reduction shall continue until an 
acceptable program is implemented. As 
of this week, the Federal Government 
has yet to withhold any highway funds to 
force a State to adopt title 23 safety 
standards despite the fact they have 
been fully adopted by only 17 States. 

Title 49 of the United States Code also 
established minimum standards for 
motor carrier regulations, except that 
these minimum standards are manda- 
tory only for carriers operating in inter- 
state commerce, and penalties can be im- 
posed upon the motor carriers for non- 
compliance with the safety regulations. 

Under existing Federal statutes, motor 
carrier regulatory authority is split be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Department of Transporta- 
tion. The ICC administers economic 
regulations including rates, tariff classi- 
fications, and licensing of carriers to pro- 
vide service while DOT administers ap- 
plicable safety regulations. Although the 
act creating the Department of Trans- 
portation transferred responsibility for 
enforcement of safety laws pertaining to 
interstate bus and trucking operations 
from the ICC to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, the Secretary was not given 
authority to suspend or revoke operating 
rights for violation of safety regulations. 
This authority remained with the ICC 
and today represents one of the most 
significant flaws in effective enforcement 
of motor carrier safety. My bill, the 
Motor Carrier Safety Enforcement Act, 
H.R. 12, would place that necessary en- 
forcement tool in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. 

Not only is the division of authority 
confusing to the researcher attempting 
to trace lines of responsibility for en- 
forcement of various regulations per- 
taining to motor carriers, or in attempt- 
ing to determine if specific regulations 
apply to one situation or another, but 
it also has become evident in this study 
of existing bus safety regulations that 
there is at best some confusion within 
the responsible agencies as to what reg- 
ulations apply when and how to whom. 
For example, it was not until 60 days 
after the tragic bus crash near Allen- 
town that the ICC concluded the ill- 
fated tour bus was being operated with- 
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out necessary ICC authority when it 
plunged off U.S. Route 22. Much of the 
confusion regarding ICC authority in 
that instance resulted from an uncer- 
tainty whether the chartered bus was 
serving as a schoolbus at the time of 
the tragedy, thereby being exempt from 
compliance with ICC regulations. 

The “schoolbus” designation applies 
to a bus used to transport students to 
and from school, or on school-related 
trips, and is accorded special status un- 
der Federal statutes. This special status 
must be recognized and understood, be- 
cause it is this status which lifts an in- 
terstate schoolbus operation out of the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and, in most instances, places 
the schoolbus out of reach of existing 
Federal safety regulation. 

It is this special status which permits 
a local school system to take one of 
its yellow-painted, poorly constructed 
cheesebox type buses which are de- 
signed primarily for low-cost, low-speed 
local transportation, fill the bus with a 
school athletic team or band, and send 
it off at high speeds on interstate high- 
ways where a similarly constructed com- 
mercial bus would be prohibited from 
traveling. Under such circumstances, the 
safety of the student passengers is ex- 
ploited solely in the interest of eco- 
nomics. Last summer, reporting on two 
schoolbus crashes in Alabama, the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
pointed out that the common yellow 
school buses are assembled in such a 
manner that they “keep out weather or 
hold insulation in place” but provide lit- 
tle safety protection for the children 
they transport. 

The special status of the school bus 
derives from its automatic “exemption” 
from motor carrier economic regulations 
under section 303, of part II, Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1935. It is there the 
ambiguities begin. Upon first reading 
section 303 one would believe that school 
buses were exempt only from the eco- 
nomic regulations imposed upon motor 
carriers. In fact, members of my staff 
repeatedly were assured that the school 
bus “exemption” applied only to eco- 
nomic regulations of the ICC and that in 
no way did the exemptions extend to 
safety standards. The fact is, the only 
schoo] bus which is required to meet any 
Federal safety standards is a chartered 
bus which transports students inter- 
state. 

The common yellow school bus, owned 
by a local school or school system, may 
transport students from one State to an- 
other without meeting any of the Fed- 
erally imposed safety standards. 

The common school bus is not subject 
to the mandatory safety standards of 
title 49 because those apply only to char- 
tered school buses. It is not subject even 
to the minimum safety standards defined 
in title 23 unless those standards have 
been adopted voluntarily by the state in 
which its school or school system is 
located. Only 17 States, Pennsylvania 
among them, have adopted those stand- 
ards. Minimum structural standards for 
school buses and standards for school 
bus operation are developed by the Na- 
tional Conference on School Transporta- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
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tion, but they, too, are merely recom- 
mendations which may or may not be 
adopted voluntarily by the individual 
schools or school districts which buy and 
operate school buses. 

It is with the above distinctions in 
mind, that one can begin to comprehend 
the problems and difficulties in regulat- 
ing bus transportation. Only by discern- 
ing the problems can one attempt to find 
solutions. 

A growing controversy over the effec- 
tiveness of bus safety legislation has 
emerged since the multiple tragedy near 
Allentown on July 15, 1970. In the in- 
terim, the Department of Transportation 
and several Congressmen, myself in- 
cluded, have promised tougher safety 
laws. But what laws does one strengthen? 

One clue to the identity of laws re- 
quiring strengthening generally can be 
derived from data pertaining to acci- 
dents. Presently, most States record suffi- 
cient accident data relating to the owner 
and make of the bus, time of the acci- 
dent, road conditions, and so forth, 
but there is little information available 
about the nature and specific causes to 
bus accidents, or in the case of schoolbus 
crashes there is no significant informa- 
tion compiled regarding the number of 
standees, the location of injured pupils 
within the vehicle at the time of the 
crash, or the precise cause of their in- 
juries. 

A 1966 study of schoolbus accidents in 
Indiana concluded that the bus driver 
was at fault in 203 out of 381 accidents 
studied. Such conclusions reflect a need 
not only for better training of bus drivers 
but also for more stringent and uniform 
driver qualification standards. Minimum 
standards of driver qualifications are im- 
posed by the Federal Government now 
only for operators of motor carriers that 
travel interstate and are registered with 
the ICC. 

Usually, the driver of a schoolbus is 
employed only part-time, and his prime 
qualification for driving is his willing- 
ness to do so. Each individual State 
established the physical and mental re- 
quirements, age limitations, and char- 
acter standards for its schoolbus drivers. 
The result of individual State control is 
that 35 States set no maximum age limit 
for schoolbus drivers, four have set age 
70 as the maximum, while 11 others 
specify 65 as the age limit. A driver can 
qualify to operate a schoolbus at age 16 
in nine States, at age 17 in five States, 
and at age 18 in 12 States. Only 19 
States set 21 as the minimum age for 
bus drivers, although age 21 is the Fed- 
eral minimum for drivers of interstate 
motor carriers, included buses. 

Even if an individual's age and driving 
experience were considered unimportant, 
provided he was subjected to an intense 
training program to qualify as a school- 
bus driver, further examination of State 
laws would identify only four States in 
which classroom instruction is required, 
and only six others which require any 
specific training in the operation of a bus. 
Seven States do not even recommend any 
form of training for bus drivers. 

When a parent considers that the bus- 
driver who will take his children to 
school this September may never have 
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operated a bus until he pulls up in front 
of your house the day school opens, that 
parent might be inclined to agree there 
is too little being done to equip the driver 
with the training and practical experi- 
ence to safeguard the children he trans- 
ports. Clearly, the low minimum age re- 
quirement for busdrivers precludes their 
having even a reasonable amount of 
automobile driving experience before the 
steering wheel of a bus and the lives of 
fifty or more children are placed in their 
hands. Clearly, there has not been suffi- 
cient incentive until now to compel the 
States to remedy this readily apparent 
flaw. 

Another product of nationwide neglect 
can be found in the physical condition 
of the 250,000 buses which, during the 
school year, daily transport over 17 mil- 
lion children, and which, on nonschool 
days, often are pressed into service trans- 
porting school and school-related groups 
to athletic events, on field trips or on 
other outings. 

The National Transportation Safety 
Board, in a report released on August 
27, 1970, indicated it regards the inade- 
quate structural quality of common 
schoolbuses an injustice to the children 
who ride them. Basing its report on sev- 
eral schoolbus crashes in which the light 
weight vehicles were literally torn apart 
at the seams upon impact, the Board 
blamed inadequate fastening of exterior 
metal panels to the bus frame. Because 
the exterior panels of intercity-type 
buses are better fastened to the bus frame 
the result is an “integrated structure able 
to resist impact damage.” 

The influence of cost upon the struc- 
tural integrity of school buses is re- 
flected in the following excerpt from the 
Safety Board report: 

Schoolchildren can be carried on longer 
distance excursions, including intercity trips, 
either by a school bus or by chartered buses 
of the intercity type. Long distance trips by 
school bus are often authorized by local 
school boards in the interest of direct cost 
savings. It costs less to operate a light school 
bus. School buses are also sometimes used 
by the military services for other than local 
service in preference to the intercity type of 
bus, again on an apparent direct cost saving 
basis. The school bus type of construction, 
however, does not appear to be designed for 
continuous high-speed, over-the-road serv- 
ice. Most school bus usage involves local sery- 
ice, speeds below top highway speeds and 
short duration of passenger occupancy. It 
may be that some school bus manufacturers 
have adopted the methods of minimal join- 
ing under the assumption that school bus 
crashes will occur at low speeds. If that is 
the case, the occupants of school buses ex- 
posed to long, high-speed travel may be ex- 
posed to greater risks than are occupants of 
typical intercity buses. The generally low 
fatality rate in typical local school bus serv- 
ice may not apply when the same buses are 
used for intercity service. 


Beyond the inadequate exterior struc- 
ture of the common school bus, further 
safety hazards are readily apparent when 
one views the interior of the bus. Unlike 
the heavily padded interior of the fam- 
ily car, the interior of a school bus is 
likely to have exposed steel bracing, 
steel-edged seat backs and other hard or 
sharp objects or edges to injure a child 
who is jostled or thrown about by a crash 
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impact. The absence of interior padding, 
like the inadequate fastening of exterior 
panels to the frame, are products of cost- 
cutting on school transportation pro- 
grams. 

Aside from structural features, the 
safe operation of a school bus is primar- 
ily dependent upon the condition of the 
vehicle’s equipment ranging from tires 
to lights and brakes. The serviceability 
and safety of such equipment is checked; 
inspections monthly or quarterly, 11 
specify three inspections per year, 14 re- 
quire semiannual inspections and nine 
require only one inspection per year. By 
no means does the existence of a school- 
bus inspection law in 42 States imply that 
the buses are subjected to uniform in- 
spection standards. It is apparent that 
a bus which would be ordered off the 
road in one State for safety deficiencies 
might exceed minimum safety standards 
in a neighboring State. 

In a report, “Bus Safety Program,” is- 
sued by the “Committee of Concerned 
Community Parents,” of School District 
No. 14, Hewlett and Woodmere, N.Y., it 
was estimated that private inspection 
stations charge approximately $24 per 
bus for an inspection requiring one and 
a half to two hours to complete. The 
committee of parents, including the par- 
ents of some of the children who were 
killed or injured in the bus accident near 
Allentown, Pa., concluded that such a 
cost was insignificant in relation to the 
safety benefit derived, particularly when 
divided among the large number of stu- 
dents transported in each schoolbus. 

The results of two “crash” bus inspec- 
tion programs, one conducted in Los 
Angeles and the other in Kansas, illus- 
trated clearly that a high percentage of 
school buses in operation were defec- 
tive or experienced malfunctions which 
impaired their safety. The Los Angeles 
study showed that 362 of 587 buses in- 
spected had malfunctions. The Kansas 
inspection rejected 1,210 out of 2,690 
buses as unsafe. 

Further, under the laws of 31 States, 
children being transported on school- 
buses are permitted to stand in the 
aisle—indeed are forced to stand in the 
aisle because greater numbers of stu- 
dents than the schoolbus can accommo- 
date are assigned to it, again chiefly for 
economic reasons. If standees were not 
permitted on schoolbuses, many school 
districts would have to buy additional 
buses or reschedule school starting times 
to accommodate the students being 
transported. There is little regard shown 
the fact that upon the impact of a crash, 
children standing in the aisle are in dan- 
ger of being thrown the length of the 
aisle or of being dashed against seat- 
backs or other obstacles within the bus. 

The January 1970 issue of Pediatrics 
magazine cites the State of New Jersey 
for its solution of the standee problem. 
The magazine reported: 

Instead of two rows of seats of equal 
width, the seats (of schoolbuses in New 
Jersey) are 45 inches and 30 inches wide, 
respectively, seating five (three and two) 
pupils in every row, thereby giving ample 
seating accommodations of 15 inches to each 
pupil. 


As mentioned previously, a cursory 
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reading of the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1935 would seem to indicate that 
schoolbuses are subject to mandatory 
safety regulations now administered by 
the Department of Transportation while 
being exempted from the ICC’s economic 
regulations. Only after careful checking 
and crosschecking of the act’s vague 
and involved text does it become clear 
that specific references to schoolbuses 
in the act are totally meaningless. 

The exclusion of schoolbuses from 
compliance with safety regulations im- 
posed upon interstate motor carriers, in- 
cluding minimum standards for driver 
qualification, vehicle inspections and 
maintenance, hours and service of 
drivers and the reporting of accidents, 
derives from the omission of a definition 
of ‘private carrier of passengers” in the 
1935 act. 

Section 303(b)1 specifically exempts 
schoolbuses from economic regulation 
by the ICC but goes on to clarify that 
the exemption does not extend to the 
safety provisions of section 304. How- 
ever, examination of section 304 shows 
clearly that the act applies, by definition, 
only to three classes of motor carriers: 
First, common carriers which include 
scheduled interstate bus service operated 
for compensation; second, contract car- 
riers, which include chartered buses 
operating interstate for compensation; 
and, third, private carriers of property. 

The ICC, over the years, has come to 
regard schoolbuses as “private carriers 
of passengers,” a class of carrier not de- 
fined in the act, and, consequently, not 
subject to the act’s safety regulations. 
Through evolution, the term, “private 
carrier of passengers,” has come to mean 
a carrier whose transport of passengers 
is incidental to the carrier’s primary 
function. Thus, a school or school district 
which provides bus transportation for its 
students does so in a manner incidental 
to its primary function of education. 

As previously stated, the Government 
has several ways to establish minimum 
standards. The effect of voluntary and 
mandatory standards must be judged 
separately. 

Under the mandatory standards, no 
person shall drive any motor vehicle 
under Federal jurisdiction unless he 
meets the specified minimum qualifica- 
tions. Some of the moré important man- 
datory qualifications that relate to these 
drivers are: First, he must have a mini- 
mum of 1 year’s driving experience; 
second, he must be 21 years old; and, 
third, he must have an original physical 
examination, and is subject to a periodic 
physical examination at least once every 
36 months. 

One mandatory requirement that re- 
lates to the safety of passengers specifies 
that no motor carrier shall permit any 
driver to drive more than 70 hours in any 
period of 8 consecutive days. 

Other Federal requirements apply to 
inspection and maintenance. These 
regulations state that every motor car- 
rier under Federal jurisdiction shall sys- 
tematically inspect and maintain all 
motor vehicles subject to its control, and 
insure that such motor vehicles are safe. 
Accurate records of this systematic in- 
spection and maintenance program shall 
be maintained for each motor vehicle, 
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and the burden of inspecting and of de- 
termining the fitness of the bus is placed 
upon the motor carrier himself. In short, 
he inspects his own buses. 

Although these regulations are a start, 
experience has shown they do not solve 
the major problems or, in many in- 
stances, even offer enough stimulus to 
the accident investigator to find out how 
the accident occurred. Part 294 of the 
motor carrier regulations requires the 
motor carrier to file the same accident 
report prescribed for their own use. This 
report must contain the usual data— 
name of driver, place of accident, and 
number and types of injuries but, as 
pointed out earlier, this report does not 
explore the causes of the accident. There- 
fore, these reports are usually of no aid 
in determining what causative factors 
should be corrected by future safety reg- 
ulations. 

SAFEWAY TRAILS CASE STILL PENDING 

Federal regulations governing hours of 
service of drivers seem to be equally 
useless not because the regulations are 
insufficiently detailed but because even 
when violations are discovered, the re- 
sponsible Federal agencies are slow to 
levy appropriate penalties upon the vio- 
lators. 

The prime example can be found in 
the case, still umresolved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, known as 
Federal Highway Administration v. 
Safeway Trails, Inc., docket No. MC—C- 
6434, involving charges of thousands of 
hours of service violations by Safeway 
Trails drivers dating back to the early 
1960’s. The case has its roots in some 
3,000 hours of service violations which 
the ICC determined had taken place in 
1960 and January of 1961. On the basis 
of those violations, the ICC issued a cease 
and desist order directing Safeway to end 
such practices. 

Safeway drivers, however, continued to 
register hours of service violations until 
1968. Then, on June 25, 1969, the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration initiated 
proceedings against Safeway. Hearings 
were held by an ICC examiner in Sep- 
tember, October and December of 1969. 
In February of 1970 the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators filed a 
petition seeking to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings, and in March of 1970 NAMBO 
was granted permission to intervene. 

By July 1970, when the Allentown bus 
tragedy focused national attention on bus 
safety, the case against Safeway still 
was awaiting decision by the hearing ex- 
aminer, During a meeting of members of 
my staff with officials of the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety to review bus safety 
laws several days after the Alltentown 
tragedy, the Federal safety officials la- 
mented their inability to prod the ICC 
rule in the Safeway case. Immediately 
following that meeting my office began 
making inquiries with the ICC, as did 
representatives of the news media and 
within only a few days—on July 28, 
1970—the hearing examiner ruled that 
Safeway had willfully violated the hours 
of service regulations more than 5,000 
times since 1964 and recommended that 
Safeway’s operating certificate should be 
revoked for 20 days. 

Now, almost a year has passed since 
the hearing examiner recommended the 
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20-day suspension of Safeway’s operating 
authority, still without any action by the 
ICC to impose even that seemingly mod- 
erate penalty for such a blatant record 
of safety regulation abuse. 

Under date of February 18, 1971, I 
again contacted the ICC about both the 
Safeway Trails case and another long- 
pending proceeding known as Ex parte 
No. MC-78, Vehicles Employed Solely in 
Transporting School Children and 
Teachers—the latter discussed in detail 
later in this report. 


ICC Chairman George M. Stafford 
responded on February 24, 1971, advising 
that— 


Because of budgetary difficulties which 
have brought about a drastic reduction in 
staff, the Commission has not been able 
to process these and other proceedings as 
speedily as it would have liked. Both pro- 
ceedings are, however, under active con- 
sideration at the present time and every 
effort will be made to expedite their handling 
so that decisions in both proceedings can 
be rendered as soon as possible. 


Then, under date of June 28, 1971, con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader entered the 
Safeway Trails picture by filing a peti- 
tion to press the ICC to reach a decision 
and issue an order in the case. Nader’s 
letter to Chairman Stafford read as 
follows: 


Examination of the record in Federal High- 
way Administration v. Safeway Trails, Inc., 
MC-—C-6434, indicates that the h 
examiner filed his report and findings in 
July, 1970, and exceptions and replies were 
submitted by October. The examiner found 
Safeway in flagrant and repeated violation 
of the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
seventy-hour rule for bus drivers, endanger- 
ing bus drivers, passengers, other motorists, 
and the general public. In light of Safeway’s 
arrogance toward past disciplinary proceed- 
ings related to violation of the seventy-hour 
rule, detailed in the discharge petition 
attached, he recommended the penalty of a 
20-day suspension of Safeway’s operating 
authority. 

It is our understanding that after eight 
months the Commission still has not acted 
on this recommended order. I would appre- 
ciate your explanation of this inaction. 
Non-enforcement of the law in the face of 
specific findings by an impartial examiner 
adversely affects the confidence of the pub- 
lic in the integrity of the government and 
invites continued lawlessness. Such conduct 
contradicts the Commissioners’ oath of of- 
fice and their Code of Employee Respon- 
sibilities and Conduct, Section 735.201 a (f). 
Does the Commission wish to walt until an- 
other bus tragedy occurs like the one last 
summer near Allentown, Pennsylvania, when 
a chartered bus carrying 59 children went 
skidding on its bald tires over a 50-foot em- 
bankment, killing 7 and injuring 53 others? 

The only “explanation” for the delay on the 
record appears in your reply to an inquiry 
about the Safeway Trails Case from Con- 
gressman Rooney of Pennsylvania in Feb- 
ruary, 1971. Your reply complained of “budg- 
etary difficulties” which prevented the Com- 
mission from proceeding “as speedily as it 
would have liked.” This is patently absurd, 
particularly since the Commission is 
in few enforcement actions of this dimen- 
sion. Does your statement to Mr. Rooney 
mean that the Commission has no personnel 
to pass on an examiner's findings? Does this 
mean that existing personnel are working 
overtime to conduct such essential duties? 


On July 2, Stafford replied that the 


draft report in the Safeway case was cir- 
culated last month “and I anticipate that 
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the decision will be rendered shortly.” 

The decision is still awaited. 

FEDERAL SPOT CHECKS REVEAL BUS INSPECTION 
PLANS 

Probably the most significant and im- 
mediate contribution to the safety of 
bus passengers to result from the multi- 
ple fatalities in the Allentown bus acci- 
dent, and subsequent revelations about 
apparent safety faults associated with 
that chartered tour bus, was the motiva- 
tion it provided for an inspection crack- 
down by Federal inspectors. 

Department of Transportation reports 
show that during calendar year 1969, 
Federal inspectors routinely inspected 
only 397 of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of buses transporting passengers on 
the Nation’s highways. Of those 397 
buses, the Federal inspectors found that 
47, or 11.8 percent, were in such unsafe 
operating condition that they were 
ordered out of service until appropriate 
repairs were made. 

In the wake of the Allentown crash 
it was immediately clear that Federal 
inspectors of motor carriers were almost 
exclusively concerned with the inspection 
of trucks rather than buses. During the 
meeting with top officials of the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety soon after that 
crash, members of my staff proposed 
that the Department of Transportation 
immediately begin a crash program of 
surprise bus inspections in the interest 
of passenger safety. By mid-August, 
Secretary of Transportation John Volpe 
announced plans to initiate just such an 
inspection program with a goal of 5,000 
bus inspections by September 30, 1970. 
However, Volpe’s original decision lim- 
ited those surprise inspections only to 
chartered tour buses and dd not pro- 
pose to include scheduled interstate 
buses. 

On August 18, 1970, I wrote to Secre- 
tary Volpe to ask that scheduled inter- 
state buses be included. I recognized 
that such inspections would cause some 
public inconvenience, including missed 
connections with „other commercial 
transportation and extended traveltime 
when defective buses were ordered out 
of service and substitute buses had to be 
placed in service. The most important 
consideration, however, was the ultimate 
safety of the passengers, as well as other 
motorists who might encounter the de- 
fective bus on the Nation’s highways. 
Further, it seemed apparent that if bus 
operators realized their vehicles were 
likely to be stopped en route by Federal 
inspectors and ordered off the road if 
defects were found, that knowledge would 
provide the impetus to apply an extra 
ounce of prevention before dispatching 
their vehicles. 

Secretary Volpe’s response was favor- 
able. He wrote: 

This is in further reference to your let- 
ter . .. suggesting that additionally unan- 
nounced inspections be made upon buses in 
regular route service. 

I believe this is an excellent idea, and have 
directed the Federal Highway Administra- 


tion to include in the Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety’s expanded inspection pro- 


gram now in progress, a representative num- 


ber of buses in line operation. 
As you are aware, we have as & part of our 
regular surveillance program, inspected reg- 
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ular route buses, and the current effort 
will be broadened to include such vehicles. 
By inspecting the regular route bus at origin, 
destination or intermediate terminals, we can 
maximize coverage and minimize inconven- 
lence to passengers. 


The accelerated program of bus in- 
spections produced positive results. Dur- 
ing calendar year 1970, Federal inspec- 
tors examined 5,902 buses—15 times the 
number inspected the previous year— 
and ordered 688 of those, or 11.6 percent, 
out of service. 

The alarming fact is that one out of 
every 10 buses, which interstate bus op- 
erators were willing to fill with passen- 
gers and dispatch at high speeds along 
the Nation’s interstate highways, was 
found to have such significant defects as 
to warrant that bus’ immediate removal 
from service. This statistic illustrates 
clearly that existing law, which places 
responsibility for inspection and main- 
tenance of buses and trucks upon the 
carriers, themselves, leaves much to be 
desired in terms of insuring that the ve- 
hicles those carriers put into service are 
really in safe operating condition. 

Even more alarming are the inspection 
statistics relating to numbers of defects 
found. During the 5,902 bus inspections, 
Federal inspectors recorded a total of 
11,726 defects, or an average of 198.1 de- 
fects per 100 buses. 

The inspection data reveals still other 
enlightening information. For example, 
by mid-September of 1970, or less than 
a month after the crash inspection pro- 
gram was inaugurated, the Department 
reported that 2,000 inspections had been 
made and that one of every eight buses 
inspected had been ordered out of service 
immediately. Thus, the fact that the 
overall inspection program resulted in 
only one of every 10 buses being ordered 
out of service indicates that as the in- 
spection program progressed, the inspec- 
tors found fewer serious safety defects. It 
can be assumed that the bus operators, 
faced with the threat of faulty buses 
being ordered out of service, improved 
their own inspection and maintenance 
efforts as the unannounced inspections 
continued. This would seem to indicate 
that the Federal statute which places in- 
spection and maintenance responsibility 
upon the carriers themselves is signifi- 
cantly more effective when the carriers 
know the law is being actively enforced, 
than when Federal inspectors carry out 
only a few token inspections as they 
did in 1969. 

Unfortunately, the accelerated inspec- 
tion program ordered by Secretary Volpe 
last August was short lived. While fin- 
ishing touches were being applied to this 
report yesterday, I learned that the De- 
partment of Transportation has reverted 
to the old policy of only making token 
bus inspections in 1971. I immediately 
dispatched another appeal to Secretary 
Volpe to reinstate the accelerated inspec- 
tion program in view of the favorable 
impact it had in 1970 to safeguard bus 
travelers. 

One unsafe bus in every 10 rolling 
along interstate highways at 60 or 70 
miles an hour is a potential mass killer. 
It is too much of a risk to take to allow 
that 10th bus access to our highways. 
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Yet, if the carriers will not keep that 
bus off the highways out of a personal 
commitment to provide safe bus service, 
the only alternative is a stiff Federal 
enforcement program that involves many 
thousands of surprise inspections, not a 
few hundred. Or, perhaps better still, 
complete Federal takeover of the inspec- 
tion role for all carriers of passengers. 
UNITED STATES OVERLOOKS STATE FAILURE TO 
ADOPT TITLE 23 SAFETY PROGRAMS 

The Department of Transportation 
has the authority to force States to en- 
act the “voluntary” safety regulations 
spelled out in title 23 of the United States 
Code. But despite the fact that only 17 
States have adopted the standards in full, 
that authority has not been used. The 
clout is contained in the provision allow- 
ing the Secretary of Transportation to 
reduce Federal allocations of highway 
construction money to the individual 
States by 10 percent for any State which 
does not adopt the safety regulations. 

Title 23 contains such features as 
guidelines for driver selection, training 
and bus maintenance that, supposedly, 
must be observed by the States wishing 
to receive Federal funds toward financing 
of highway safety programs. It also in- 
cludes standards for periodic motor ve- 
hicle inspections and motor vehicle regis- 
tration, requirements for the issuance of 
a drivers license, physical requirements 
for driving, and guidelines for State 
recordkeeping. If universally adopted, 
these standards would be somewhat more 
effective even than title 49 requirements 
in that they would require periodic in- 
spection of all motor vehicles to be per- 
formed by competent personnel who are 
trained to perform their duties and cer- 
tified by the respective States. 

The driver licensing provisions would 
insure that only persons physically and 
mentally qualified will be licensed to 
operate motor vehicles on any highway 
of the State. The advantage of these pro- 
visions, especially for licensing and ve- 
hicle inspections, is their application to 
all interstate and intrastate vehicles, 
including private carriers of passengers— 
including schoolbuses. In addition to the 
17 States which have adopted the mini- 
mum standards of title 23, another 14 
States have adopted parts of the uniform 
standards for State highway safety. In 
total, 42 States now have some form of 
vehicle inspection, ranging from inde- 
pendent examiners inspecting motor car- 
riers to having the carriers inspect their 
own vehicles as allowed by the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety under title 49 of the 
United States Code. Eleven States have 
not adopted any of the safety regulations 
under title 23. 

Such diverse policies preclude stand- 
ardization of school bus safety regula- 
tions, without additional and more force- 
ful legislation. 

The net result is that throughout the 
United States there are almost as many 
different approaches to motor vehicle 
safety as there are States. The manda- 
tory Federal standards of title 49, be- 
cause they apply only to selective groups 
of vehicles in interstate commerce, and 
because they are inadequately enforced, 
contribute little to produce uniformity 
of safety standards across the country. 
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TITLE 49 ENFORCEMENT REQUIRES PROOF OF 
INTENT 

Inadequate Federal enforcement is.as 
much.or more the result of unworkable 
penalty provisions as it is the result of 
apathy involving understaffing and un- 
derfunding and extraordinary processing 
delays. 

Even after a violation of the title 49 
safety standards is committed, the Gov- 
ernment cannot readily apply the pen- 
alties provided. It must first prove that 
the violation was committed knowingly 
and willfully by the motor carrier. If 
the Government can merely establish 
that the violation occurred, but not that 
it was known by the carrier and occurred 
willfully, it cannot achieve a conviction. 

This stems from the fact that such 
violations can be prosecuted only in 
criminal court where a case must be 
made that the violation represented an 
act conscious and intentional, deliberate, 
and yoluntary, and not one characterized 
by negligence. Not even acts of gross 
negligence can be sucessfully prosecuted 
under the penalty provisions of existing 
law. 

In those infrequent instances when in- 
tent can be proved, and a conviction 
secured, then a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $500 for the first offense 
and not less than $200 nor more than 
$500 for subsequent offenses may be 
levied. Each day shall constitute a sepa- 
rate offense. Of course, these penalties 
apply only to carriers in interstate com- 
merce. 

Precisely because intent is virtually 
impossible to establish in many instances, 
I introduced last July a bill known as 
the Motor Carrier Safety Enforcement 
Act. It not only increases the allowable 
fines but it also simplifies successful 
prosecution by permitting the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to prosecite vio- 
lators in civil proceedings, as well as 
criminal proceedings, and provides that 
in a civil prosecution the commission of 
any violation is sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish proof of guilt. Thus, if any viola- 
tion occurs, intentionally or as the result 
of negligence, the responsible carrier 
could be penalized. This bill, reintro- 
duced in the current 92d Congress as 
H.R. 12, will be discussed in more detail 
later in this report. 

The difficulties encountered in achiev- 
ing successful prosecution of alleged 
safety violators is further demonstrated 
in the dismissal by a Lehigh County, 
Pa., judge of charges of involuntary 
manslaughter which had been brought 
against the driver of the ill-fated tour 
bus which crashed west of Allentown, 
as well as the two representatives of 
the Tedesco Bus Co., which owned the 
bus. In that instance Judge Henry V. 
Scheirer dismissed the charges, contend- 
ing that the Commonwealth had failed 
to show a definite cause for the accident. 

District Attorney George Joseph, indi- 
cating an appeal would be considered, 
contended: 

We do feel strongly that evidence at the 
trial clearly showed that seven children were 
killed in a mechanically defective bus which 
shouldn't have been on the road, and was 
operated in a grossly negligent manner. You 
have to consider speed, the curve of the road 
and the wet surface. 
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Such factors as evidence the bus had 
various defects including several bald 
tires, or that the driver had eight previ- 
ous motor violations including driving 
while his license was suspended did not 
enter into the decision to dismiss. 

Still pending, however, are charges be- 
ing brought by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alleging 17 counts of unau- 
thorized travel by the Tedesco Bus Co. 
The ICC charges that the bus was char- 
tered and traveling interstate at the time 
of the crash, that because both the bus 
and driver were supplied by the company 
the firm was providing transportation for 
hire, and consequently the -trip should 
have been registered with the ICC. 

That case was only recently resched- 
uled for hearing beginning tomorrow. 
None of the 17 counts alleges a safety 
violation. All 17 represent alleged vio- 
lations of the ICC’s economic regulations. 
Understandably, if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to prosecute Tedesco for 
safety violations it would have to prove 
knowledge and intent to violate the law. 
The burden of proof upon the Govern- 
ment in regard to the other counts alleg- 
ing Tedesco’s failure to register interstate 
bus operations with the ICC is signifi- 
cantly less ominous, and conviction could 
result in loss of Tedesco’s operations priv- 
ileges. Nevertheless, it is sadly ironic 
that the main issue in the case will not 
involve safety but rather administrative 
procedures based on economic considera- 
tions when the impetus for the charges 
was a crash in which seven children died. 
But this seems typical of the state of bus 
safety enforcement in the United States 
today 


The tragedy at Allentown serves to 
point up, too, the unwieldy division of 
authority which resulted from the crea- 
tion of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. This is not to say DOT should not 
have been created. To the contrary, it is 
intended to stress that DOT was short- 
changed of authority necessary to revoke 
or suspend operating privileges for viola- 
tions of safety laws assigned it for en- 
forcement. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand the failure of 
DOT to pursue apparent safety defi- 
ciencies associated with the crash at 
Allentown, in view of the provisions of 
parts 291.13 and 296.2 of title 49's safety 
regulations. One of these parts places the 
burden upon the motor carrier to review 
the driver’s past driving record. Why 
were eight previous driving violations 
overlooked? Why were several tires on 
the bus bald or near-bald after a sys- 
tematic inspection of the vehicle? And 
why, if proper inspections were made by 
the carrier, did the New Jersey Public 
Utility Commission order 11 of the first 
35 Tedesco buses it inspected “out of 
service” because of their extremely dan- 
gerous condition? Does self-inspection of 
motor vehicles by the carriers themselves 
provide the level of safety protection for 
bus passengers this Nation deems neces- 
sary? 

ICC RULING UNDERMINES DOT STANDARD FOR 

SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 

Seldom do two Federal agencies, sup- 
posedly with common goals, take such 
decidedly opposite points of view as is ap- 
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parent in recent separate actions of the 
ICC and DOT. 

The ICC, in a ruling May 12, 1971, de- 
clared that commercial buses which dou- 
ble as school buses during peak school 
transportation hours need not be 
equipped with the safety features char- 
acteristic of common school buses in a 
growing number of States. The ruling is 
at direct odds with the position taken 
by DOT's National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration in the proposed 
new “Standard 17” code of safety regu- 
lations for school buses. Standard 17 
would require commercial buses which 
serve as school buses to be painted na- 
tional school bus yellow and be equipped 
with all of the safety features—fiashing 
red lights, mirrors, and school bus mark- 
ings—which the standard proposes for 
ordinary school buses nationwide. 

On the basis of the ICC ruling in the 
case identified as ‘Ex Parte No. MC-78, 
Vehicles Employed Solely in Transport- 
ing School Children and Teachers,” I 
can only conclude that the ICC has al- 
lowed its economic responsibilities to 
take total precedence over its seemingly 
more compelling responsibilities to facil- 
itate safety, particularly in regard to the 
transportation of schoolchildren. In 
light of this ruling, I can better under- 
stand the shocking comment in a letter 
from ICC Chairman Stafford responding 
to my letter asking the ICC’s assistance 
in the preparation of legislation to dis- 
continue automatic exemptions from ICC 
regulation for school buses traveling in 
interstate commerce. My obvious pur- 
pose was to keep light-weight school 
buses, which I am convinced are totally 
unsafe for high speed interstate travel, 
off the Nation’s interstate highways sole- 
ly to protect the children who today are 
being transported interstate in just such 
unsafe vehicles. : 

I was startled to read the following 
sentence in Chairman Stafford’s response 
a few weeks later: 

You appear to be concerned primarily with 
the safety of the passengers involved .. . 


It was as if to imply that economic 
considerations—dollars and cents—were 
more important than the safety of pas- 
sengers, indeed child passengers. 

That one line in the ICC Chairman's 
letter did more than anything else I have 
found during this past year of studying 
bus safety regulations to convince me 
that the ICC should be totally stripped 
of all responsibility it still has in regard 
to motor vehicle safety. 

To elaborate on the ICC ruling in MC- 
78, the Commission’s decision permits 
commercial buses that are used “ex- 
clusively” in the transportation of school 
children “to and from school” or on trips 
related to school activities to fall within 
the purview of the school bus exemption 
section 303(b) (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

The Commission further decided that 
these commercial buses would not lose 
their economic exemption—which ex- 
cuses them from compliance with ICC 
regulations governing rates, tariff classi- 
fications and licensing of carriers—if 
used for routine commercial bus trans- 
portation when not transporting school 
pupils. 
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The ICC's reason for permitting such 
dual usage of commercial buses is to 
maximize the utility and efficiency of 
the bus company’s fleet of vehicles in 
order for the company to realize its 
greatest economic potential, The ICC 
ruling indicates that it is economically 
advantageous to the bus company to 
serve this dual role. 

If money making were the sole con- 
sideration, and if safety were not in- 
volved, the ICC ruling might not be sub- 
ject to challenge. But safety is a very 
pressing issue and, consequently the ICC 
ruling must be challenged. 

Clearly, if an intercity bus, without 
special identifying features such as 
standard 17 proposed to make uniform 
nationwide, is permitted to transport 
schoolchildren, there is no way for an 
approaching motorist to identify that 
intercity bus as a schoolbus. On the 
other hand, if that intercity bus is re- 
quired to be painted national school 
bus yellow, to be equipped with flashing 
red lights and special mirrors, and is 
labeled “school bus” as standard 17 pro- 
poses, then that bus will be readily 
identified as a schoolbus by approaching 
motorists and the safety of its student 
passengers will be significantly enhanced. 
Because the identification factor would 
be lost if “yellow buses” were permitted 
to serve any purpose other than transpor- 
tation of schoolchildren, standard 17 
would prohibit use of a “yellow school 
bus” for commercial transportation pur- 
poses at other times of the day. 

Despite standard 17’s obvious weak- 
ness due to the fact that it is a vol- 
untary standard, it offers real hope that 
uniform bus safety regulations can be 
achieved on a nationwide basis. But 
that hope is dashed, if unmarked com- 
mercial buses are permitted to double as 
school buses on a part-time basis. 

It is disappointing that so little co- 
ordination exists between the ICC and 
DOT, as to permit two such diametri- 
cally opposite policies to undermine such 
an important purpose as protecting the 
safety of the Nation’s schoolchildren. 

This conflict serves as an open invi- 
tation to all those motor carriers which 
fill the dual roles of transporting com- 
mercial and school passengers to lobby 
within their respective States against 
the standard 17 safety proposal which 
would force those same commercial car- 
riers to serve one purpose or the other, 
but not both. 

If the ICC ruling in MC~78 is per- 
mitted to stand unchallenged, DOT’s ef- 
forts to achieve safety in school bus 
operations will be frustrated. 

STANDARD 17 


The latest proposal to improve safety 
standards applicable to school buses 
takes the form of a series of regula- 
tions known as “standard 17” proposed 
by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration division of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

These regulations, again, are not man- 
datory. They simply are a series of 
standards which the individual States 
may adopt totally or partially or not at 
all, on a voluntary basis. They do, how- 
ever, have the potential to achieve uni- 
formity of State safety laws applicable 
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to school buses if they were adopted by 
each of the 50 States. 

Standard 17 currently is in the hands 
of Congress where it has been sent for a 
required 90-day period. During this time, 
House and Senate committees are af- 
forded an opportunity to review the 
proposed standards and offer comments 
to the Department of Transportation. 

The review period will expire Septem- 
ber 1, 1971. At that time, if there have 
been no serious objections raised by Con- 
gress against the proposed rule, it will 
become effective immediately. Of course, 
additional time will pass before the in- 
dividual States have had an opportunity 
to review the proposed standard and 
consider adoption of its features. 

Viewed as an important first step in 
nationalizing school bus transportation 
safety Jaws, its objective is to improve 
State transportation programs by setting 
uniform requirements for safe and prop- 
er equipment, maintenance of equipment, 
and the selection, training, and super- 
vision of drivers and maintenance per- 
sonnel. The standard intends to elimi- 
nate danger of death and injury to pas- 
senger pupils while riding to and from 
school. The standard does not as yet 
provide uniform regulations for the 
transport of pupils on routes other than 
to and from school. 

The amendment has been sent to all 
States and other concerned parties for 
comment and criticism. The National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee has 
published a list of suggestions on im- 
proving the amendment; these are be- 
ing carefully considered at the moment. 

Under the standard a State agency 
will be set up, staffed full time by a pro- 
fessional whose sole responsibility will lie 
with pupil transportation. The agency 
will be expected to develop its own sys- 
tem for collecting and imparting infor- 
mation regarding the safety of school 
vehicle operations in accordance with 
safety program standard No. 10, “Traf- 
fic Records.” 

Specifically, under the standards, the 
following safety regulations would be en- 
acted: 

“Type I school vehicles” (any motor ve- 
hicle with motor power, except a trailer, de- 
signed primarily to transport more than 16 
pupils to and from school, not including 
buses operated by common carriers in urban 
transportation of school pupils must abide 
by the following regulations: 

(1) The words “School Bus” must be 
printed in letters not less than 8 inches high 
between the warning signal lamps as high 
as possible without impairing visibility of 
the lettering from front or rear view. No 
other lettering may be on the front or rear 
of the bus. 

(2) The bus must be painted National 
School Bus Glossy Yellow, Color 13432. The 
hood may be painted lustreless black, Color 
37038. 

(3) The bumpers must be glossy black, 
Color 17038 unless covered with retro-flective 
material. 

(4) The bus must be equipped with a sys- 
tem of signal lamps that conforms to the 
school bus requirements of Federal Motor 
Vehicle Safety Standard 108, 49 CFR 571.21. 

(5) The bus must be equipped with a sys- 
tem of mirrors that will give the driver a view 


of the roadway to each side of the bus, and 
of the area directly in front of the bumper. 


(6) The red flashing lights on the bus 
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will control all traffic around a loading or 
unloading zone for children. 

(7) All school bus drivers must hold a 
valid state drivers license. 

(8) The states shall prohibit by statute 
all other vehicles from carrying the words 
School Bus. 

(9) All student standee’s must be elimi- 
nated. 

(10) All school buses must be inspected 
at least semi-annually. 

(11) Bus drivers must perform a pre-trip 
inspection before each trip and the driver 
must put the defects in writing. 


It will be the responsibility of the State 
agency to see that these regulations are 
carried out. The agency will also be ex- 
pected to see to it that all drivers meet 
physical, mental, and moral standards 
set up by the agency. It will also see to it 
that regular inspections and emergency 
evacuation drills are conducted, and 
each State shall also develop a plan for 
selecting, training, and supervising per- 
sons whose duties involve transporting 
schoolchildren. 

The standard also provides regulations 
for seating in the school buses, procedure 
for stopping and starting the buses en 
route. The State programs will be evalu- 
ated annually by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, assuming 
the standard is accepted by the State, 
and a written summary will be made of 
the State experience with the standard 
and these summaries will be submitted to 
the National Highway Administration. 

The most significant shortcoming of 
these regulations is their voluntary na- 
ture. They will contribute to the safety 
of school bus operations only if they are 
adopted by the States and effectively en- 
forced. Like the other voluntary safety 
regulations discussed earlier in this re- 
port, these, too, fall under title 23. The 
track record for State adoption of title 23 
voluntary regulations already has been 
discussed, and while the results are not 
totally discouraging the objective of uni- 
form safety regulations is a long way 
from realization. 

My own reactions to standard 17 pro- 
visions already have been reported in 
writing to the Department of Transpor- 
tation. Certainly, the series of regula- 
tions has considerable merit, but that 
merit will be realized only if they are 
widely adopted. In several aspects, I be- 
lieve, standard 17 does not go far enough. 
My comments, sent to the Acting Admin- 
istrator of the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Bureau, were as follows: 

I heartily support most of Standard 17, 
with the exception of the exemption from 
compliance to schoo] bus standards in the 
case of transit buses being used in the op- 
eration of transporting school children. I 
agree with the objections to this provision 
raised by Mr. William Reynolds, Executive 
Director of the National Association of School 
Bus Contract Operators before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads on May 13. 

A double standard has been created, in 
which students riding on the common ur- 
ban carriers that double as school buses dur- 
ing peak school transportation hours, do not 
benefit from the many life-saving signs of 
identification and safety features that those 
riding in the common yellow school buses 
do. 

If common urban carriers are to be used in 
transporting school children due to the lack 
of available yellow school buses, they should 
be equipped with flashing yellow lights, 
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marked with the words School Bus, and 
most importantly, painted National School 
Bus Yellow. When urban carriers are used 
and marked only with the words School 
Bus, the motorist has great difficulty in 
identifying them, and consequently might 
attempt to pass them, greatly endangering 
the lives of those children in them or cross- 
ing the street nearby. 

Living in the Lehigh Valley where urban 
carriers are used to carry school children I 
have, on occasion, seen motorists who, not 
recognizing that they were following a school 
bus, attempted to pass one of these pseudo 
school buses and nearly injure pupils who 
were unloading and crossing the street. Simi- 
lar instances haye been reported to me by 
constituents, 

Therefore, I heartily urge you to require 
that all school buses or urban buses used to 
transport schoo] children be painted with 
National School Bus Yellow, and be marked 
with the other signs of identification that 
make school buses identifiable to the motor- 
ist. 


In addition to the above-mentioned re- 
consideration of the use of urban carriers, 
I would also like to mention two other sug- 
gestions that I would have that might merit 
inclusion in the final draft of Standard 17. 

The first of these, would be to require the 
Secretary, In conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of the responsible state agencies to 
attempt to draw up uniform school bus pass- 
ing laws. Since, many of the accidents in- 
yolving school buses occur on highways, one 
cannot be sure how many might be pre- 
vented if out-of-state motorists, unfamiliar 
with the bus passing laws of the state in 
which they were travelling, were aware of 
school bus passing laws that were national, 
or at least regional in nature. 

Furthermore, when school buses are trans- 
porting small children it is difficult for mo- 
torists to know whether the bus is empty or 
not. Consequently, the use of low beams on a 
bus whenever it is transporting children 
would be an extra signal to motorists that 
they should proceed with caution when fol- 
lowing a bus with its lights on. I have seen 
this practice in a number of communities 
and appreciated the additional alert so that 
I knew that the bus was not merely head- 
ing back to the garage, but that it actually 
contained a number of school children. 


Under date of July 2, 1971, Douglas 
W. Toms, the Bureau’s Acting Adminis- 
trator, advised that my proposal regard- 
ing the use of low beam lights when 
buses are carrying children is under 
study and that the “double standard” to 
which I had objected has been corrected. 
His response follows: 

The problem of the double standard re- 
ferred to by Mr. Reynolds of the National As- 
sociation of School Bus Contract Operators, 
has been corrected and vehicles operated by 
common carriers to carry school children 
and school personnel exclusively, must com- 
ply with the requirements of Standard 17. 
(See III. Definitions) 

Standard 17 takes a big step toward pro- 
viding uniformity in bus passing laws. Item 
IIIC3a (5) provides for only one signal, the 
flashing red warning lights, to control traffic 
around a loading or unloading school bus. 
Traffic must stop when this warning signal 
is operating and may proceed when it is de- 
activated. With all school buses being uni- 
formly identified by color, the words 
“SCHOOL BUS,” and the red warning lights, 
an educational program, national in scope, 
can be mounted to alert the motoring public 
to its obligation upon meeting or overtak- 
ing a school bus which is loading or unload- 
ing children. In our congested urban areas 
it is often safer to load and unload children 
on the residence side of the street without 
trying to control the large volume of ve- 
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hicles around the bus. Traffic engineers have 
given strong support to the option granted 
to the States that the red warning lights 
do not have to be used every time the school 
bus stops to load or unload children. Where 
loading can be done in a driveway, at the 
curb or in an off-street loading area or load- 
ing zone, it is better to let the traffic move 
past the bus without stopping. 

Your suggestion about using the low beam 
hesdlights when children are aboard is ap- 
preciated. I have asked appropriate staff to 
look into this special use of headlights. 


Since my comments originally were 
submitted to the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration, I have con- 
tinued my study of the proposed stand- 
ard 17 and have discovered one addi- 
tional feature I feel should be revised. 
I am preparing now to submit comment 
on that proposal in writing. 

Briefly, subsection (b) (3) of the stand- 
ard 17 proposal would require that a 
schoolbus driver qualify as a driver 
under the title 49 motor carrier safety 
regulations only if he or his employer 
is subject to those regulations as a com- 
mon carrier or contract carrier. I be- 
lieve this subsection should be revised 
to require that all schoolbus drivers be 
compelled to qualify as a driver under 
the comparatively stiff provisions of title 
49, whether or not he or his employer 
now is subject to those driver regula- 
tions. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 

The avenues to correct flaws in the 
Nation’s motor carrier safety laws are 
virtually unlimited in terms of possibil- 
ities. The alternatives are considerably 
narrowed, however, when viewed in terms 
of probability. 

Schoolbuses could be made vastly 
safer, for example, if schools or school 
districts were included to pay a higher 
price for a schoolbus. Cost-conscious- 
ness has been the chief obstacle to the 
improvement of bus design. Similarly, if 
schools and school districts substituted 
better-built intercity-type buses for com- 
mon schoolbuses to transport school 
groups to distant athletic events, on 
school outings or school trips, the trans- 
ported pupils would be better safe- 
guarded against harm in the event of 
an accident. But again, cost-conscious- 
ness dictates that a cheaper, lightweight 
bus be the transporting vehicle. It is 
difficult to justify a local tax increase to 
the satisfaction of the average taxpayer, 
even if that increase is the result of 
higher costs to buy safer schoolbuses. 

Many other possible approaches to 
achieving maximum levels of safety for 
bus passengers interstate or intrastate 
run into immediate obstacles associated 
with practicality or cost. The best ap- 
proach then, seems to dictate a start 
with the tools now available and to take 
steps which will make those tools more 
effective. 

A first step, it seems, is to improve 
enforcement of the safety regulations 
which now apply to motor carriers in 
interstate commerce. A bill I introduced 
in the 91st Congress and reintroduced in 
the 92d Congress, H.R. 12, is known as 
the Motor Carrier Safety Enforcement 
Act. It has several basic objectives: 

It gives the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, in addition to the ICC, authority 
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to revoke or suspend the operating privi- 
leges of motor carriers for safety viola- 
tions. 

It applies substantially stiffer fines as 
penalties for safety violations, to make it 
economically impractical for motor car- 
riers to risk placing unsafe trucks or 
buses on the highways. 

It relieves DOT of the difficult task 
to prove “willful intent” in prosecuting 
safety violations, by allowing DOT to 
file civil charges in which commission 
of the violation is sufficient evidence to 
convict. 

Existing fines of $100 to $500 for a first 
offense would be increased to a range 
of $250 to $1,000 while existing fines of 
$200 to $500 for a second offense would 
be increased to $500 to $2,000. Clearly, 
these fines would make the risk of oper- 
ating unsafe motor vehicles an expen- 
sive one. 

Stronger penalties and a transfer of 
the powers to enforce these penalties or 
the power to enforce or revoke licenses 
will not, of themselves, guarantee safety 
on the highways, but they will help in 
regulating and enforcing present safety 
standards. What is needed for the future 
are uniform and more precise laws that 
govern all States. Uniform laws can be 
more easily enforced since all Federal, 
State, and local enforcement agencies 
will be enforcing the same standards. 

The above concept has been the basic 
idea of title 23 of the United States Code. 
The basic weakness of title 23 is that the 
States have the option of adopting or 
rejecting the DOT safety regulations. 

This basic weakness can be overcome 
readily, if the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion were to exercise his authority to cut 
off 10 percent of the highway construc- 
tion funds allocation to any State which 
does not submit to the Secretary an ac- 
ceptable highway safety program. Clear- 
ly, what constitutes an “acceptable high- 
way safety program” should be dictated 
by the provisions of title 23. Simple ex- 
ercise of that enforcement tool has the 
potential to make title 23’s provisions the 
uniform safety code of the Nation, rather 
than the code of only one-third of the 
States. 

Further, because the title 23 safety 
standards do apply to local school buses, 
while the title 49 standards do not, the 
technique of withholding 10 percent of 
Federal highway fund allocations to the 
individual States to force States to adopt 
title 23 standards would have the addi- 
tional effect of achieving uniform school 
bus safety standards nationwide. 

Another step which needs to be taken, 
I believe, is to narrow the ICC interpreta- 
tion of the words “solely to and from 
school” to limit common school bus 
transportation to mean precisely that— 
“to and from school’’-—and to exclude 
the broader interpretation which allows 
common school buses to travel interstate 
for school-related activities. This simple 
change of definition could be accom- 
plished by a ruling of the ICC and with- 
out any legislative action. This could oc- 
cur during reconsideration of the ICC’s 
ruling in Ex Parte No. MC-78 which is 
discussed below. 

In addition, I believe the 1935 Inter- 
state Commerce Act should be amended 
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to make subject to its safety of operation 
provisions all carriers of 10 or more pas- 
sengers except private, personally owned 
and personally operated automobiles. By 
so doing, the act’s provisions would be 
made applicable to all manner of private 
carriers such as schoolbuses, carriers 
that transport migrant workers, and ve- 
hicles used by the military services to 
transport military personnel. It seems in- 
excusable that the U.S. Government 
should transport service personnel in the 
same lightweight buses which commonly 
serve as schoolbuses. 

This, incidentally, also would subject 
the Volkswagen bus, when used as a 
school transportation vehicle, under the 
act's safety of operation provisions. Con- 
sumers Reports announced yesterday 
that it has rated both the Ford and VW 
bus wagons as “not acceptable” because 
they provide “grossly inadequate” crash 
protection. 

As discussed in a separate section of 
this report, the ICC ruling in Ex Parte 
No. MC-78 threatens to undermine the 
new DOT-proposed standard 17 code of 
safety regulations for schoolbuses. My 
staff is working now to develop a petition 
to be filed with the ICC during recon- 
sideration of the MC—78 ruling. The ob- 
jective of the petition will be to point 
out how the schoolbus safety functions 
of DOT will be frustrated if the ruling 
is allowed to stand. 

I expect to ask that the ICC prohibit 
the use of any bus as a schoolbus unless 
that bus conforms fully to the safety re- 
quirements of standard 17, including its 
requirements for identifying color, mark- 
ings, and safety equipment and also to 
require that schoolbuses register under 
the convenience and necessity provisions 
of the ICC act. By so doing, commercial 
carriers that operate as schoolbuses will 
find no advantage in urging the individ- 
ual States to reject portions of stand- 
ard 17. 

In addition, the use of common school 
buses for high-speed interstate travel 
would be halted except in those instances 
when a school or school system can 
demonstrate that their bus service is a 
convenience and a necessity which is not 
available through other bus services. The 
net effect will be to restrict the light- 
weight school bus to local transportation 
of children on local roads at relatively 
low speeds. 

Another desirable change in present 
law would expand the applicability of 
DOT safety regulations to cover all motor 
carriers of passengers that go interstate, 
except personally owned vehicles that 
are used for personal transportation. 
This added authority would allow DOT to 
regulate all carriers of passengers in in- 
terstate commerce, and promulgate man- 
datory safety standards under title 49 
for all carriers of passengers that travel 
interstate. 

My review of the scope and impact of 
safety regulations during the past year 
served to point up a number of specific 
safety standards which, if strengthened, 
could make significant contributions to 
the achievement of highway safety. 
Among these are qualifications for 
drivers’ licenses, inspections standards, 
a more-detailed accident reporting sys- 
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tem and establishment of safety perform- 
ance standards to achieve uniformity of 
vehicle inspections. One approach to the 
latter need would be to license all inspec- 
tion and repair facilities to insure a high 
level of competence. 

Obviously, the ultimate objective of 
uniform safety standards and uniform 
inspection standards is to achieve a 
situation in which a vehicle inspection 
conducted anywhere in the country 
would satisfy the safety standards in any 
other part of the country. To achieve 
that objective, the existing practice of 
permitting carriers to inspect their own 
vehicles must be discontinued. 

During the course of this study it be- 
came apparent that authority now 
exists for the Department of Transpor- 
tation to institute licensing of all 
drivers who operate trucks or buses in- 
terstate. Officials of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety indicated that it is im- 
practical now to attempt to license the 
more than 2 million bus and truck 
drivers in that category. As an alterna- 
tive, I proposed several months ago that 
DOT initiate licensing only for some 
30,000 bus drivers who transport pas- 
sengers interstate. Although the DOT 
response rejected the proposal, I intend 
to explore further what I still am con- 
vinced is a real need for such a licensing 
program. y 

In conclusion, I do not propose to hold 
up this report as a cure-all for the prob- 
lems associated with unsafe drivers 
operating unsafe vehicles over unsafe 
roads at unsafe speeds. I do hope, how- 
ever, that it and the steps I plan to take 
in the weeks ahead will serve to prompt 
far greater consideration of unmet 
safety needs. 

If we are to continue to make positive 
advances to achieve greater safety on 
our highways, we cannot do so if ap- 
propriations adequate to the task are not 
provided. The recent $12 million cut of 
the appropriation requested for the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration in fiscal 1972 is not an answer. 
Instead, it is part of the problem. 


ANDREW JACKSON DAY IN 
PENSACOLA 


(Mr, SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Pensacola, 
always a source of rich and interesting 
historic data, will observe a very impor- 
tant. date on July 17th. It is Florida’s 
sesquicentennial as a part of the United 
States. Ceremonies lasting throughout 
the weekend will commemorate the date 
a century and a half ago when Andrew 
Jackson accepted the transfer of the 
sovereignty of Florida from Spain to the 
United States in Ferdinand Plaza. 

Planning for the program is under the 
able direction of Pat Dodson. He is chair- 
man of a committee composed of inter- 
ested citizens from historical groups, 
education, government and civic orga- 
nizations. Mr. Dodson has a long and out- 
standing record of leadership contribu- 
tions to Pensacola and Florida. 
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When General Jackson’s American 
troops hoisted the 23-star emblem of the 
budding American union, it marked the 
beginning of General Jackson's career 
as governor of the new territory with 
Pensacola as the territorial capital. He 
had demonstrated great leadership in 
public office and in war. His exciting vic- 
tory over the British in New Orleans had 
set him well on the course which was to 
make him President within a few short 
years. He was not new in Pensacola. 
Twice before he had been there as the 
leader of victorious forces once when he 
was en route to New Orleans, and once in 
his campaign against the Indians. He 
had continued to play a significant part 
in the steps which finally led to the ac- 
quisition of Florida by the United States 
for the sum of $5 million. We did not pay 
Spain any money—we just gave them 
credit for what we claimed they owed 
us. It was probably the best real estate 
deal in history. 

Andrew Jackson’s time in Pensacola 
was short, but it linked him for all time 
with this exciting and growing part of 
the Nation. It is very appropriate that 
the events of the weekend culminate on 
July 17th in the Jackson Day program. 
Pensacola’s 150th anniversary as a terri- 
torial capital is the story of a rich and 
appropriately rewarding chapter in our 
Nation’s progress. 

It is interesting to recount some of the 
stories which have come down to us about 
Florida at the period when it became a 
part of the United States. At that time, 
Florida had a population of less than 
8,000, including Negro slaves. Pensacola 
was one of the outstanding cities of the 
area, but by American standards was 
clearly of the frontier variety, in the 
nature of Dodge City, Laramie, Cheyenne, 
and other Western outposts of a later 
day. During the War of 1812, Pensacola 
was entered in force by British agents, 
Indians, and runaway Negro slaves work- 
ing for the British. Raiding parties op- 
erating out of Pensacola warred against 
American outposts in southern Georgia, 
until Gen. Andrew Jackson led a force 
against the city in November, 1814, at 
which point the British withdrew. Oper- 
ating without British assistance, Indians 
and Negroes continued to raid the Geor- 
gia hinterlands until 1818, when Jackson 
once again descended on Pensacola, seiz- 
ing the place, and establishing a military 
government. 

Severe criticism was directed at Gen- 
eral Jackson for invading the territory 
of a nation with which the American 
Government was at peace. But Spain 
was told that West Florida would be re- 
turned when sufficient Spanish troops 
were sent to insure law and order and 
the end to filibuster operations. This was 
arranged in 1819 and the province was 
surrendered. In 1821, with the transfer of 
Florida to the United States, Andrew 
Jackson became provisional governor of 
the territory. 

As Governor, Jackson has been de- 
scribed as a man of “active and vigorous 
mind, anxious to promote the prosperity 
of the province—his urbanity and other 
amiable qualities render him accessible 
to the meanest individual, and justice is 
sure to follow an appeal to his decision.” 
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In support of the garrison and civil 
officials were the mercantile establish- 
ments, inns, and taverns of the town; the 
gardeners, hunters, and fishers who 
brought in produce for sale; and the 
planters and ranchers of the outlying 
areas. A visitor to St. Augustine in 1819 
wrote: 

The whole of this society is extremely 
courteous to strangers: they form one family, 
and those little jealousies, animosities and 
bickerings, so disgraceful to our small En- 
glish communities, do not sully their meet- 
ings of friendly chitchat, called as in Spain 
turtulias. The women are deservedly cele- 
brated for their charms; their lovely black 
eyes have a vast deal of expression, their 
complexions a clear brunette; much atten- 
tion is paid to the arrangement of their hair; 
at mass they are always well dressed in black 
silk basquinas (petticoats) with the little 
mantilla over their heads; the men in mili- 
tary costumes: good order and temperance 
are their characteristic virtues. 


Dancing was a favorite amusement. 
Balls were frequent, and were generally 
opened with minuets by the older couples, 
“succeeded by the younger couples dis- 
playing their handsome light figures in 
Spanish dances.” At carnival times the 
residents received masqueraders in their 
homes, and balls were in progress over 
the town. 

Probably a less popular amusement, at 
least to the parties concerned, were the 
“Sherivarees of idle people, who dress 
themselves in grotesque masquerade, 
whenever a widow or widower are mar- 
ried. They often parade about the streets, 
and play buffoon tricks for 2 or 3 days, 
haunting the residence of the new mar- 
ried pair, with noise and riot, until they 
can be bought off with money or whis- 
key.” 

As in many Latin communities with a 
military flavor, games of chance were 
popular. Considerable time was whiled 
away and countless wagers were settled 
after battles of game cocks in the cock 
pit. Dog fights, bull baiting, and bull 
fighting were other sports that attracted 
the soldiers and townspeople. A visitor 
to Cowford, in 1819, stopped at a “grog 
shop, were we met several graziers— 
farmers—and woodsmen gambling and 
drinking. This rencontre was rather 
agreeable than otherwise. The night was 
passed in noisy mirth, drinking, and 
gambling, vices too prevalent.” 

Hunting and fishing, besides providing 
additional variety for the table, were also 
popular as pastimes. Referring to the life 
of the planter, a traveler noted: 

If he is fond of hunting, he has game in 
profusion; does he shoot, the woods abound 
with wild fowl of various descriptions, and 
the alligators ... afford the finest amuse- 
ment for his adroitness with the rife. 


Pensacola, with its heritage of both 
Spanish and French influences, suffered 
from government waste and inefficiency 
in a way that we can easily sympathize 
with today. A French traveler wrote that 
the 500 soldiers stationed there were: 

So far from being effective, they do not in 
reality amount to more than 200. 


As at St. Augustine, the employees in- 
cluded treasurers in the commissaries, 
storekeepers, and many subalternate of- 
ficers whose principal function was to re- 
ceive their pay. The traveler complained: 
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One pays customs officers who have noth- 
ing to visit and nothing to register; carpen- 
ters, joiners, caulkers, ironwrights, and the 
whole equipage of a navy even to a port 
lanter, and the navy of the governor con- 
sists of a single sloop without a deck. In the 
government stores, the employees are kept 
busy by moving the things out and then re- 
placing them—the perquisites are even more 
than the salary; these abuses are so ordi- 
nary they do not take the trouble to hide 
them. 


On the morning of July 17, 1821, Gen- 
eral Jackson and his escort rode into 
Pensacola to the strains of a military 
band. Passing between Spanish and 
American guards drawn up in the 
square, the party entered the Govern- 
ment House, where the formal transfer 
took place. Then, in the words of Mrs. 
Jackson: 

His Catholic majesty’s flag was lowered, 
and the American hoisted high in air, not 
less than a hundred feet. 


Mrs, Jackson noted sympathetically 
that many of the old Spanish residents 
burst into tears as their flag came down. 
But the good lady had been so shocked 
by the way in which the Sabbath was 
profaned with gambling, dancing, and 
fiddling that she added, “Really a change 
was necessary.” To please his lady, one 
of the general’s first official acts was the 
issuance of an ordinance to insure a 
more decorous observance of the Sab- 
bath. 

Jackson set about the real business of 
organizing the government with char- 
acteristic energy. He divided Florida into 
two counties, Escambia and St. Johns 
with the Suwannee River as the dividing 
line, provided for the naturalization of 
foreigners, published ordinances for the 
government of Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine, and appointed their mayors and 
aldermen. 

However, Jackson’s days in Florida 
were numbered. Disappointment in the 
failure of President Monroe to approve 
his recommendations of friends for sub- 
ordinate offices in the Government, poor 
health, and a series of tumultuous quar- 
rels with former Spanish officials over 
land and property claims, led the general 
to call the Florida sojourn “a wild goose 
chase.” On October 5, 1821, just 8 months 
after his triumphal entry into Pensacola, 
General Jackson wrote to inform the 
President of his resignation. He left, 
however, a prophecy, which has been ful- 
filled today beyond his wildest dreams. 

He wrote: 

Pensacola is crowded and it is impossible 
under existing circumstances that any busi- 
ness can be profitable, altho I have no doubt 
Pensacola will rise into notice as a commer- 
cial city faster than any other place in the 
United States, but it will take time for the 
necessary capital to concentrate there; and 
many in the first instance will go off dis- 
satisfied. A great field is now open to the real 
capitalist, and real property well situated 
must in a few years become very valuable. 


Surely his vision included the whole of 
our great State, whose territorial heritage 
with its rich combination of frontier, 
plantation, and elegant colonial infiu- 
ences comes down to us today. 

It is interesting to note that many 
descendants of the families who lived in 
the Pensacola area 150 years ago still 
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reside there and take an active part in 
civic and business enterprises, Heirs of 
the original families will be presented 
medals during the ceremonies of July 
17. Among the families identified as 
having been established in Pensacola 
before the American flag was raised there 
include Bobe, Bonifay, Brosnaham, Caro, 
De la Rua, Farinas, Fernandez, Gomez, 
Gonzalez, Hernandez, Maura, Morena, 
Quina, Riera, Rosique, Touart, Villen- 
euve, and Yniestra. Many have had 
prominent roles in city and State gov- 
ernments. Andrew Jackson was a guest in 
Pensacola in the Brosnaham and Gon- 
zalez homes. A member of one of these 
families, Ashton Brosnaham, is well 
known as the postmaster at Pensacola 
and as a successful businessman. 


SALE OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT TO 
ISRAEL 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
concerned over the possibility that the 
delay in approval of an agreement for the 
sale of military equipment, presumably 
Phantom jets, to Israel is being delayed 
in an effort to force her to agree to a 
peace settlement which is not in her best 
interests. 

Although I hope such allegations are 
false, I cannot help but be concerned by 
the possibility that there is more than a 
grain of truth in those statements. 

I not only believe there should be no 
“imposed peace” in the Middle East, I, 
also, believe it is unwise and against all 
we purport to have by a way of friend- 
ship with our most staunch ally in that 
part of the world, to withhold the mili- 
tary equipment necessary for her survival 
in exchange for our brand of peace. I, 
also, believe it is presumptuous on our 
part to think we know better than does 
Israel as to what constitutes grounds for 
a lasting peace. 

We are certainly not furthering the 
cause of peace by allowing Israel’s 
enemies to grow stronger daily with arms 
shipments from the Soviet Union while 
we blackmail her into submission. I have 
sent the following letter to President 
Nixon urging his approval of an agree- 
ment to provide Israel with all she deems 
necessary for her defense. I urge my col- 
leagues who feel as I do to follow suit. 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I have been extremely 
concerned and disturbed by the delay in 
approval of an agreement for the sale of 
military equipment to Israel. 

I have been especially concerned since 
recent allegations claim that this delay is 
deliberate in order to pressure Israel into 
accepting a peace settlement she might 
otherwise deem not in her best interests to 
enter. 

I strongly protest any further delay in this 
matter and urge that you direct the approval 
of any supply of military equipment Israel 
may request as necessary for her defense and 
security. 
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My position is based on three assumptions 
with which I believe you will agree. 

First, Israel is the best Judge of what is 
necessary to maintain her defenses and to 
deter the growing military strength of her 
surrounding Arab enemies. 

Second, the usual long lag between the 
time an agreement is finally reached and 
armaments are delivered will add to Israel’s 
danger and enhance the chances for renewed 
hostilities. 

Third, the security of the United States 
and the Free World are inextricably involved 
with the security and survival of Israel. 

I, therefore, urge your immediate and 
personal attention to the prompt approval 
of aid to our staunchest ally in the Middle 
East as the course of action in the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME R. WALDIE, 
United States Congressman. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR BLOOD 
DONATIONS 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day sponsored legislation to allow a $25 
tax deduction for blood donations to en- 
courage the public to donate blood to 
nonprofit blood collecting organizations. 

At present, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice recognizes blood donations as a “‘serv- 
ice” which is not deductible, rather than 
“property” which is. While someone can 
take a tax deduction for a $25 monetary 
contribution to the American Red Cross 
he cannot take a deduction for the pint 
of blood he gives them. I view this as in- 
consistent with the purpose of the chari- 
table provision in our tax code which en- 
courages contributions to nonprofit or- 
ganizations serving the public interest. 

Another need for this legislation is to 
prevent the proliferation of commercial 
blood banks which attract persons who 
do not meet the minimal health stand- 
ards but which are flourishing because 
of a shortage of whole blood and volun- 
tary donors. 

This bill would, therefore, not only in- 
crease the quantity and improve the 
quality of available blood, but also give 
a tax deduction to public-minded citizens 
who donate blood and thereby contribute 
to the public welfare. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 9860 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that blood donations 
shall be considered as charitable contribu- 
tions deductible from gross income 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deduction for charitable, etc., 
contributions and gifts) is amended by re- 
designating subsections (i) and (j) as sub- 
sections (j) and (k), respectively, and by 
inserting after subsection (h) the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) Bioop DonaTrions.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—For p of this 
section, a donation by an individual of his 
own blood to an organization described in 
subsection (c) shall be considered to be a 
‘charitable contribution’ of such individual 
in an amount equal to $25 for each pint 
donated. 
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“(2) Lrmrrarion.—The te amount 
of any individual's charitable contributions 
described in paragraph (1) which may be 
taken into account in determining the de- 
duction allowed a taxpayer under this sec- 
tion for any taxable year shall not exceed 
$125." 

Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to the definition of 
adjusted gross income in the case of an in- 
dividual) is amended by adding res es 
graph (9) the following new paragra 

“(10) the deduction allowed by ee 170, 
to the extent attributable to charitable con- 
tributions of the type described in subsec- 
tion (i) thereof.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only wih respect to blood donated 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


TAX STATUS OF CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to allow charitable 
organizations to present their views to 
Congress without losing their tax-exempt 
status. 

Under a 1962 amendment, business 
associations may carry on lobbying 
activities and remain tax exempt. But 
charitable and public interest groups be- 
come subject to taxation for “carrying 
on propaganda or otherwise attempting 
to influence legislation.” This bill would 
tend to equalize the taxation factor by 
giving public-interest groups the same 
lobbying privileges as business associa- 
tions. 

It would permit certain charitable and 
educational organizations which qualify 
as tax exempt under section 501(c) (3) 
to communicate directly with the Con- 
gress and with State legislatures to effect 
legislation of direct interest to the or- 
ganization. 

The bill would not, however, allow tax 
exemptions for lobbying the public or 
for participation in political campaigns. 
It does not affect private foundations or 
change their status as defined in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969. 

This proposal is necessary if we are to 
have adequate information to evaluate 
legislative proposals. We must have equal 
access to the views of all associations 
legitimately concerned with the matters 
we are called upon to decide, whether 
they be from the business or labor com- 
munity, ecology groups, groups promot- 
ing health programs and research, edu- 
cation groups, and any other charitable, 
public service organization. 

The groups are among the most valu- 
able sources of information and opinion 
that a Congressman has. They are often 
intimately aware of the implications of 
the legislation in their particular field. 
It is unreasonable that Congress be ex- 
pected not to have the benefit of their 
views. 

Senator Musxre, who introduced this 
legislation in the other body, received a 
letter from the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion which commends him_for this pro- 
posal. I include this letter in the RECORD, 
along with a text of the bill: 
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INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1971. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Muskie: As President of a 
tax-exempt organization whose purpose is to 
defend the rights of a minority people, I 
wish to express my great appreciation to you 
and the other sponsors of Bill S—1408. 

Under present restrictions Indian people 
on reservations whose whole way of life is 
governed by Federal legislation, are denied 
the aid of such organizations as The Indian 
Rights Association in the halls of Congress 
in their efforts against the powers of big 
business and organized groups whose objec- 
tives are generally ones of obtaining sanc- 
tions for personal gain at the expense of the 
rights and welfare of the Indians. 

This proposal of yours involves one of the 
fundamental principles of democracy: all 
citizens and all groups of citizens should 
have an equal chance to be heard in the 
Councils of Congress. 

I wish you well in forwarding this bill and 
hope you will let us know if we can assist 
you in any proper way—in attaining the 
passage of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS Wistar, Jr., 
President. 


H.R. 9837 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to permit certain tax ex- 
empt organizations to engage in commu- 
nications with legislative bodies, and 
committees and members thereof 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 501 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (g) and inserting after subsec- 
tion (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f) APPEARANCES, Erc., WITH RESPECT TO 
LEGISLATION — 

“(1) IN GENERAL. In the case of an or- 
ganization described in section 509(a) (1), 
(2), or (3), none of the following activities 
shall be deemed ‘carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting, to influence legisla- 
tion’: 

“(A) appearances before, submission of 
statements to, or sending communications 
to, the committees, or individual Members, 
of Congress or of any legislative body of a 
State, a possession of the United States, or a 
political subdivision of any of the foregoing 
with respect to legislation or proposed leg- 
islation of direct interest to the organiza- 
tion; or 

“(B) communication of information be- 
tween the organization and its members or 
contributors with respect to legislation or 
proposed legislation of direct interest to the 
organization. 

“(2) MATTERS OF DIRECT INTEREST.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), matters of direct 
interest to the organization are those direct- 
ly affecting any purpose for which it is or- 
ganized and operated. 

“(3) LimrraTion.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any attempt to influence the gen- 
eral public, or segments thereof, with respect 
to legislative matters, elections, or referen- 
dums.” 

Sec. 2. Section 170(c) of such Code is 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “As used in sub- 
paragraph (D) of paragraph (2), the phrase 
‘carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting, to influence legislation shall be 
subject to the exception set forth in section 
501(f).” 

Sec. 3. Section 2055(a) of such Code is 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “As used in para- 
graphs (2) and (3), the phrase ‘carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to in- 
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fluence legislation’ shall be subject to the 
exception set forth in section 501(f).” 

Sec. 4. Section 2106(a) (2) (A) of such Code 
is amended by adding the following new 
sentence at the end thereof: “As used in 
clauses (ii) and (iil), the phrase ‘carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to in- 
fluence legislation’ shall be subject to the ex- 
ception set forth in section 501(f).’. 

Sec. 5. Section 2522 of such Code is 
amended by redesignating subsections (c) 
and (d) as subsections (d) and (e) and m- 
serting after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) CARRYING ON PROPAGANDA, OR OTHER- 
WISE ATTEMPTING, TO INFLUENCE LEGISLA- 
Tron.—As used in paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) and in paragraph (2) and (3) of 
subsection (b), the phrase ‘carrying on prop- 
aganda, or otherwise attempting, to in- 
fluence legislation’ shall be subject to the 
exception set forth in section 501(f).” 

Sec. 6. These amendments shall be appli- 
cable to taxable years beginning after the 
date of enactment thereof and to estates of 
decedents dying after the date of enactment 
thereof. 


CHAPTER XIII—CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH AND MATERNAL AND 
INFANT CARE PROGRAMS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
13th in a series of articles on children 
and youth and maternal and infant care 
programs. Support for H.R. 7657, as 
amended, is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth and maternal 
and infant care programs which are now 
slated for oblivion as of June 30, 1972, 
has at this time 87 cosponsors in the 
House and 17 in the Senate. 

There are at present 59 regional chil- 
dren and youth programs with addi- 
tional satellites and 56 maternal and in- 
fant care programs in existence deliver- 
ing comprehensive health care to almost 
half a million children and youth of 
lower socioeconomic levels in central 
cities and rural areas. These projects 
represent one of the major reservoirs of 
experience in comprehensive health care 
today, especially to the poor children of 
the country. 

I have received from the directors of 
these programs descriptions of the pro- 
grams in their community and what it 
would mean if their particular program 
were terminated. To give our colleagues 
an insight into these programs, I am 
placing in the Record descriptions of six 
children and youth programs. 

‘The material follows: 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH Prosect No. 624, 

DENVER, COLO. 

Extension of federal legislation authorizing 
and funding Children and Youth Projects is 
vital to a health care delivery system in Den- 
ver. This system—Denver’s Neighborhood 
Health Program—is bringing comprehensive, 
continuous health care to more than 100,000 
of the city’s low income people, 45,000 of 
whom are children and youth. 

The Neighborhood Health Program con- 
sists of a network of 10 decentralized facili- 
ties, a new general hospital, a public health 
department and a visiting nurse service 
which are making quality health care easily 
accessible and available for the first time 
to residents of the city’s low income areas. 
The program is supported by a variety of fed- 
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eral grants, with the $945,000 Children and 
Youth grant representing a significant share 
of the total resources. 

Emphasis in the Denver health program 
has been on providing family-centered, com- 
prehensive health care for patients of all 
ages. However, the importance of pediatric 
care in the program is indicated by the fact 
that 45,000 of the 104,000 patients are under 
the age of 16. 

Although episodes of acute illness usually 
are the initial impetus which prompt moth- 
ers to bring their children to the health pro- 
gram for care, services provided for the chil- 
dren constitute a comprehensive program of 
health maintenance. Pediatric patients re- 
ceive well-child check-ups, which include 
history taking, complete physical examina- 
tion, immunizations, urinalysis, blood tests 
for anemia, dental screening, hearing tests, 
vision tests and developmental screening. 

Children requiring more complex and spe- 
cialized treatment than that economically 
available in neighborhood facilities are re- 
ferred to pediatric specialty clinics at Denver 
General Hospital, which is an integral unit 
of the Denver Department of Health and 
Hospitals, the administrating agency of the 
Neighborhood Health Program. Dental serv- 
ices are available at the two neighborhood 
health centers and at Denver General. Nu- 
tritionists are stationed at all facilities for 
consultation with families of any child who 
has a dietary problem. Services of a social 
worker and family health counselor are uti- 
lized in cases where an adverse family en- 
vironment is hampering the child’s health 
or development. 

Children with serious developmental prob- 
lems are referred to the Development Eval- 
uation Center in the Denver General com- 
plex. This center, funded directly from the 
Department’s Children and Youth grant, of- 
fers services of a multi-discipline team which 
seeks to pinpoint the cause or causes for a 
child’s developmental difficulties and, if the 
cause cannot be resolved, to recommend a 
training or teaching program to fit the 
child's abilities. 

In addition to these health care functions, 
Neighborhood Health Program staff members 
also are participating in a number of group 
activities designed to improve the quality of 
life for target area children. The groups range, 
according to the needs of the neighborhood, 
from a class in which nurses teach mothers 
how to enjoy their babies to a recreational 
group for small children with learning and 
perceptual problems to teen clinics where 
young adolescents can receive advice about 
drugs and other problems as well as direct 
medical care. 

The Denver Neighborhood Health Program 
has served as a proving ground for a new 
nursing role which will have significance in 
health care throughout the country. Public 
health nurses who have completed four- 
month postgraduate courses at the University 
of Colorado Medical Center work as pediatric 
nurse specialists in program facilities, reliev- 
ing pediatricians of time-consuming duties of 
history taking, physical evaluation and antic- 
ipatory guidance for mothers. 

Effect of the Denver on health 
conditions in the city’s low income areas is 
perhaps best iNustrated by the marked de- 
crease in the target area infant mortality 
rate. In 1964, before the health program 
started, the infant mortality rate in the city's 
lowest socio-economic census tracts was 34.2 
deaths per thousand live births. By 1969, the 
rate had declined to 21.5—a figure no longer 
Statistically different from the rate in more 
affluent parts of town. 

Denver's Neighborhood Health Program, 
a health maintenance organization in all 
respects, is making a significant impact on 
the health conditions which traditionally 
Plague low income urban neighborhoods. 
Continued federal support for projects such 
as the Children and Youth Programs is es- 
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sential to the continued success of this 
unique health care delivery system. Because 
loss of the Children and Youth grant would 
have a negative impact on Denver's ability to 
deal with the health problems of its low in- 
come citizens, we urge the extension to 1977 
of federal jurisdiction over Children and 
Youth projects. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH ProJecr No. 645, 
New Yoru, N.Y. 

Since 1968, the program has been attempt- 
ing to meet the health needs of the children 
and youth of the west mid-town area of Man- 
hattan (42nd to 86th streets and from 5th 
Avenue to the Hudson River). 

Our primary responsibility is to the 15,000 
children residing in our area of responsibility, 
as well as to the 10,000 children attending 
school in our area, but not living here. 

In order to accomplish this task, the fol- 
lowing working hypothesis was proposed: 

1. The multidisciplinary health team ap- 
proach would be the most effective method of 
deliverying comprehensive health care to our 
population. 

2. It would be feasible and efficient to train 
and utilize community residents to serve as 
allied health workers (paraprofessionals) on 
these health teams—both intra and extra 
clinic. 

3. Ascheduled one visit total health assess- 
ment or reassessment would offer the most 
efficient and patient-acceptable means of 
assessing the health needs of our total 
population. 

4. The application of modern EDP meth- 
ods to the following ambulatory care func- 
tions would seem appropriate: 

a. A method of patient scheduling 

b. A complete patient profile—instantly 
retrievable 

c. The capability to generate the mandated 
quarterly reports 

d. To support program planning and re- 
search with retrievable epidemiologic and 
demographic data. 

Our goal was to complete a total health 
assessment and reassessment on all 15,000 
patients by 1972. 

A final major objective was to establish 
& viable Home Care Program, specifically 
designed to: 

A. Decrease the period of hospitalization 
of those patients that could convalesce in 
the home rather than the hospital. 

B. To prevent the hospitalization of those 
patients identified in our ambulatory serv- 
ice that could have their acute illness cared 
for in the home with reasonable safety. This 
service required the use of a station wagon, 
a full-time driver, one full-time public 
health nurse, and one half-time physician. 

A major group of high risk patients, that 
had not been identified in our original 
demographic survey, has required a signifi- 
cant allocation of our limited resources. 
These are groups of families, usually welfare 
recipients, that are being “temporarily” 
housed under the most unsafe, unsanitary 
and unwholesome conditions. This disgrace 
is now being exposed in the mass media as 
the “Welfare Hotel” crisis. There are 13 such 
hotels in our district. This population repre- 
sents approximately 1,100 children, mostly 
AFP.D.C. Although these facilities are said 
to be transient, many families remain in 
them for over a year. Although the average 
length of residence is four months, quite 
commonly these people move from one hotel 
to another. Given our present resources, we 
will be hard-pressed to continue even the 
minimal service we are now delivering to 
this high risk population. 

The statistics are most encouraging. In the 
three years, 1968, 1969, 1970, our total visits 
have increased from 18,336 in 1968, to 30,986 
in 1969, to 37,654 in 1970. It is predicted that 
in 1971 visits will be in excess of 50,000 visits. 
Another interesting statistic is that our 
teeth filled figure is four times our teeth ex- 
tracted figure, pointing up the fact that pre- 
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ventive dentistry is a fact of life for our 
patients. Previously, before the C&Y’s, the 
child and youth population of this socio- 
economic group had more teeth extracted 
than were filled. 

In summary, the commitment to deliver 
comprehensive health care to eligible chil- 
dren and youths in our area entails a com- 
mitment to the health care of their total 
families. Thus, our outreach activities have 
& significant impact on the other services of 
the hospital. The critical issue at this time 
is our ability to cope with the increasing de- 
mands for our services due to the deteriorat- 
ing and unstable economic situation in our 
community. Therising welfare rolls will 
cause many families who previously could 
afford private care, to seek an alternative, 
and in many instances, our program is their 
choice. Of course, the urgency of the situa- 
tion is that this demand is rising at a time 
when our fiscal resources are dwindling. 


CHILDREN AND YoutTH Progecr No. 602-3, 
ALLSTON, Mass. 


C&Y Project 602-3 comprises the entire 
health services provided by St. Elizabeth's 
Neighborhood Health Center operated at 
Storrow School in Allston. At the hospital it- 
self in Brighton, C&Y pediatric services are 
provided under the direction of the Storrow 
School operation and maternity services are 
provided separately under the Maternity and 
Infant Care program. 

Multidisciplinary pediatric care, including 
medical, social, nutritional, and psychologic, 
is provided for at both Storrow Schoo] and 
the hospital. It is presently planned to add 
dental care in the near future, Services pro- 
vided are family-oriented with consideration 
given to community social and economic fac- 
tors. While the population served is low-in- 
come, it is not poverty-stricken. It is pres- 
ently 80 to 85% white, which majority seems 
to be evidencing a slight but steady increase 
in non-English speaking immigrants, includ- 
ing Greek, French, and Spanish-speaking. 

Current total registration in Project 602-3 
is 2,228 of a potential target population of 
18,000 children 0 to 21 years old (1960 cen- 
sus). While the registration continues to in- 
crease steadily at an average rate of about 
200 to 250 new registrants per quarter, the 
limited funding for Project 602-3 precludes 
the possibility of more significant expansion. 
Nevertheless, loss of C&Y services would rep- 
resent a serious hardship to the several hun- 
dred families presently participating in the 
program, Progress has been made in develop- 
ing the understanding of preventive and com- 
prehensive health care and appreciation of 
the value of such health concepts over the 
traditional concept of crisis intervention af- 
forded by hospital out-patient departments 
and emergency rooms, to which our families 
would have to revert for their health care 
should they lose C&Y. 

CHILDREN AND YoutrH Prosect No. 609, 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 

This Project, at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
covering an estimated 19,000 population in 
East Baltimore from birth through 18 years of 
age, operates on a yearly budget of $1,938,900 
($1.4 million federal funds, $496,000 local 
match). As can be seen from this summary, 
17,000 children have been enrolled into a sys- 
tem of comprehensive health care during the 
314 years of project operations. 

The most significant and salient features 
of this Project as contrasted to Title XIX 
Medicaid Programs are: 

1. A fixed predictable cost per year set by 
the granting agency. 

2. Particular emphasis on upgrading and 
maintaining health status in an entire popu- 
lation rather than concentrating on the 
treatment of acute and episodic illnesses. 
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3. Measurable, and accountable, objectives 
related to preventative services (immuniza- 
tions, nutrition education, TB surveillance); 
and related to screening procedures for detec- 
tion of specific disorders (tuberculin testing, 
lead poisoning screening, vision screening, 
hearing screening, screening for anemias, and 
for silent urinary tract infections). 

4. Large efforts directed toward bringing 
the patient into the health service system; 
and the system to the patient (so-called out- 
reach activities) . 

5. Provision of services designed to coordi- 
nate and optimize other local activities in 
health related areas (recreation, education 
opportunities, employment opportunities, 
improved housing). 

6. The opportunity to develop and evaluate 
new roles for health professionals and para- 
professionals so that health services may be 
adequately distributed in the face of an in- 
creasing man power shortage. 

It has been the experience in our Project, 
as in others, that as time is gained in this 
type of health delivery model, the individual 
Projects become progressively more efficient 
in the utilization of personnel and other re- 
sources. This has allowed, up to certain crit- 
ical points, for increased patient enroilment 
to take place without increased grant ex- 
penditures. 

It is obvious that health services of this 
comprehensive pattern directed to poverty 
areas cannot, no matter how efficient they 
become,” be supported by the buying power 
base of the recipient population. Such Pro- 
grams will have to be funded through gov- 
ernmental, most probably Federal, resources. 
In the forthcoming discussions relative to the 
amount and form of Federal support for 
health programs for all age groups, we earn- 
estly urge your consideration of the Children 
and Youth Project Model as an instrument 
of health service which is economically sound 
and acceptable to both the recipients and 
the providers. Certainly the principles can 
be applied to the population over 18 years 
of age. 

CHILDREN AND YoutH Prosecr No. 604, 

Kansas Crry, Mo, 


The Children and Youth Project No. 604 of 
Children’s Mercy Hospital was established 
in 1966. Consistent with the legislation for 
the project, it was designed to extend serv- 
ices to the disadvantaged children of the In- 
ner-City of Kansas City. We feel it has made 
a substantial impact in meeting the ob- 
jectives and purposes of the legislation in 
making services to disadvantaged children 
more available, accessible, and continuous. 

Since its inception, our Children and Youth 
Project has identified, treated, and given 
comprehensive care to over 24,000 new chil- 
dren in the Inner-City area, who had no firm 
relationship with personal health services, 
prior to our project. 

The Children and Youth Project has pro- 
vided not only extended emergency services, 
and out-patient clinic services at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, but has provided an im- 
portant linkage in coordination of health 
services in the Inner-City, relating to the 
Visiting Nurse Association, School Health 
Programs, and the establishment of a neigh- 
borhood health clinic. Over 83,000 screening 
procedures have been instituted in the Inner- 
City schools each year, which had not been 
known to them previously. These included 
vision, and hearing test, as well as general 
health assessments, and up dating of im- 
munizations, 

Significant data has been revealed by this 
project. During the first eighteen months of 
the project, one out of four children needed 
further diagnosis and treatment as an out- 
patient. One out of eight children needed 
hospitalization for medical or surgical ill- 
ness. Over the past five years (through ap- 
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propriate coordination and extended serv- 
ices, with emphasis on preventive care) the 
ratio of children needing hospitalization has 
changed from one in eight (originally) to one 
in seventeen. This certainly suggests a posi- 
tive impact in providing comprehensive care, 
with special emphasis on early diagnosis and 
prevention, 

We feel the Children and Youth Project in 
Kansas City, is essential to continue to pro- 
vide a most important service for disad- 
vantaged children and youth. While personal 
health services include medical, surgical, and 
dental care, the children and youth project 
also includes important paraprofessional and 
disciplines, that were previously not available. 
These include Public Health Nursing, Nutri- 
tion, and Social Service. Many specific proj- 
ects have been developed as an out-growth of 
the services, which include Toxicology serv- 
ices and polison prevention, as well as trest- 
ment of children with emotional disturb- 
ances, and rehabilitation programs related 
to speech and hearing. 

Loss of our Children and Youth Project 
would be a severe blow to the Kansas City 
community and specifically to the children. 
We feel that this project, as well as children 
and youth projects throughout the country, 
have demonstrated a very effective means 
in delivering comprehensive health care. We 
are very hopeful, that the Congress will see 
fit to extend the authorization to continue 


these important programs. 


CHILDREN AND YourH Prosecr No. 628, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The name “C.A.T.C.H.” is an acronym 
which stands for Comprehensive Approach 
to Child Health. It was funded in February 
1967 by a grant to The Jewish Hospital and 
Medical Center of Brooklyn from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare under Title V of the Amendments to 
the 1965 Social Security Act. 

C.A.T.C.H. is located in the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant section of Brooklyn, New York, an 
area in which over 450,000 people live and 
where there are fewer than 100 practicing 
private physicians. It is a neighborhood 
chiefly populated by Blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans and approximately 60% of the popula- 
tion receives some form of Social assistance. 

The health-care facilities for the children 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant were limited to 
Health Department Well Baby Stations, hos- 
pital Emergency rooms and Clinics which 
provide episodic care. The establishment of 
a C&Y Program was intended to give a full 
spectrum of Comprehensive Child Care Sery- 
ice to families who are considered to be 
“high risk” because of the poverty and dire 
social circumstances in which they live. 

Comprehensive care is defined by our proj- 
ect as a “continuous and multi-disciplinary 
care system involving Pediatrics, Dental 
Services, Mental Health, Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Social Services, Nutrition, Speech and 
Hearing, Special Education, Community Or- 
ganization, and Recreation. It is our aim 
to help children to reach and maintain their 
optimal level of health and to that end, we 
involve ourselves in all of the facets of their 
lives which could affect their health. 

Continuity of care is accomplished by as- 
signing a health team to each family. The 
team consists of a Doctor, Public Health 
Nurse, Social Workers, Aide, and other dis- 
ciplines which are appropriate for the prob- 
lems of the family. Thus each family is fa- 
miliar with the members of the team and 
each team member is involved in the fam- 
ily's problems, This provides a personal re- 
lationship with Doctors, Nurses, which most 
of our families have not had previously. 

Emphasis is placed on preventive medicine 
and education as well as acute and long term 
care, Each visit includes a parent-public 
health nurse conference which serves to 
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point out the advantages of preventive health 
care and to teach the mother the means of 
accomplishing these aims, Great stress is laid 
on interpersonal relationships between the 
staf and the community. Each patient is 
treated with respect, dignity and concern. 

Seventy percent of our patients have never 
been to a dentist and extensive dental care 
is required by almost all of our registered 
children. This, as well as all types of medical 
care, including speciaity services, is furnished 
without charge. 

Each child receives a complete health as- 
sessment which includes vision, hearing and 
speech testing and screening for Sickle-Cell 
disease, lead poisoning and tuberculosis. 

During the year 1970, there were 33,150 pa- 
tients visits to C.A.T.C.H. 145 children were 
hospitalized for & total of 1,882 patient- 
hospital days. In the early months of 
C.A.T.C.H. Program, a Community Health 
Committee was formed by parents of 
C.A.T.C.H, Registrants and other interested 
community residents. From this committee 
we have learned of the needs and desires 
of the residents and we have also used it as 
a forum for seminars, round table discus- 
sions and lectures on health problems. Mem- 
bers of the committee attend the C.A.T.C.H. 
bi-weekly Department Head Meetings and 
participate in policy making decisions and 
discussion of all problems. The community 
has whole heartedly participated in such 
activities as the Annla Health Fair, Play 
Street Supervision, writing letters to Con- 
gress in Support of the C&Y Programs etc. 

At present there are 4,500 children in 1,700 
families registered in the C.A.T.C.H. Program. 
They have expressed their enthusiasm for 
the program in unsolicited letters and in 
their overwhelming approval as shown by 
their response to an anonymous question- 
naire requesting their opinions and attitudes 
on the Health Care given to their children by 
C.A.T.C.H. If the C&Y Programs were to be 
discontinued, they would be deprived of the 
comprehensive, continuous and personalized 
health care on which they have come to 
depend, and which they so sorely need. 


TAX EQUITY FOR SINGLE 
TAXPAYERS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today 11 of 
our colleagues are becoming cosponsors 
of H.R. 850, my bill to give tax equity to 
unmarried taxpayers. This brings the 
total House sponsorship to 133 Members. 
The bill also has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator RIBICOFF, HUMPHREY, 
and NELSON. 

I am pleased to be able to add that 
hearings are expected on H.R. 850 by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
the first week in August. 

It is essential that we establish a uni- 
form rate structure for all taxpayers and 
end the tax penalty imposed on the un- 
married taxpayer. H.R. 850 establishes 
one tax table applicable to all. 

Enactment of H.R. 850 will benefit over 
30 million taxpayers who are now un- 
justly discriminated against because they 
are not married. Single taxpayers have 
been taxed up to 42 percent more than 
married persons with the same taxable 
income. While the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 reduced this gap, it still left a dif- 
ferential of 20 percent. 

Let us look for a moment at what the 
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penalty on single taxpayers comes to in 
dollars. In 1970 a single person with a 
taxable income—after deductions—of 
$12,000, for instance, paid $2,830; a mar- 
ried person with the same taxable in- 
come paid $2,260. Thus, the single tax- 
payer was penalized $570 and these fig- 
ures do not even include the additional 
surtax. Furthermore, a single person 
with a $12,000 taxable income reached 
the 36 percent tax bracket while the 
married taxpayer with that income 
reached only the 25 percent bracket. 
The Tax Reform Act reduces the sin- 
gle taxpayer's burden this year to $2,630, 
but still leaves a penalty of $370. 

It is inequitable and simply arbitrary 
that one group of taxpayers should be 
subjected to taxes that are higher than 
another group after deductions are 
taken. Married taxpayers with children 
should be assisted with an increase in 
the exemptions for dependents. Under 
present law that exemption will be $750 
by 1973; I have introduced a bill to in- 
crease it to $1,200 immediately. 

Today’s higher rates for unmarried 
taxpayers lead to the ridiculous situa- 
tion whereby a divorced or widowed tax- 
payer, with say three children, using the 
head of household schedule, pays taxes 
at a higher rate than a married couple 
with no children. It is through an ade- 
quate exemption for dependents that 
family responsibilities can be most effec- 
tively reflected—not through different 
tax rates. 

Taxation must be fair if it is to be 
borne, if not willingly, at least without 
resentment. The existing discrimination 
against the single taxpayer is not fair 
and must be ended. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
Judiciary Committee reported to the 
House the equal rights amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 208, as amended, 

Women have been working for nearly 
50 years to secure the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution guaran- 
teeing equal rights for women in this 
country. Last year the amendment was 
passed by the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 350 to 15. 

This constitutional amendment is long 
overdue. Thus, it is particularly distress- 
ing that the House Judiciary Committee 
should have reported out a measure that 
has been crippled by two amendments— 
one to exempt women from the draft and 
the other to allow so called “protective 
health and safety laws” in the States. 
These provisions simply destroy the very 
purpose of the amendment which is to 
have written into our Constitution a 
guarantee that women shall share equal- 
ly with men all responsibilities and 
rights. Who is to be drafted into the 
Army is not to be decided on the basis of 
sex but on ability to serve. Furthermore, 
to exempt from the amendment’s cover- 
age so-called protective State laws is to 
perpetuate one of the instruments by 
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which employers and male chauvinists 
discriminate against women. 

The need for the amendment without 
crippling provisions is demonstrated 
each day in this country. Just a few 
weeks ago, I attended a meeting with 
representatives of New York City uni- 
versities on the matter of a promotion 
for Dr. Anna Babey-Brooke, a member 
of the Brooklyn College faculty. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had found that Brooklyn College 
had discriminated against her on the 
basis of sex and recommended that she 
immediately be promoted to the rank of 
full professor with a commensurate sal- 
ary increase retroactive to October 13, 
1968. At this meeting, in which the uni- 
versity officials were critical of the Gov- 
ernment’s intervention in this matter of 
sex discrimination, I supported Dr. 
Babey-Brooke’s position. 

On July 1, the House accepted an 
amendment offered by our colleague 
from Oregon (Mrs. Green) to the Com- 
prehensive Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1971. This amendment bars dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in ad- 
mission to courses conducted by colleges 
receiving Federal assistance under this 
law. As necessary as this amendment is, 
however, it provides only a piecemeal 
remedy to the problem. What is needed is 
the passage of the equal rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution, unencumbered 
by weakening provisions, that in one 
stroke can remove sex discrimination 
from State and Federal laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this amendment 
will be brought to the floor before the 
recess. It is essential that House Joint 
Resolution 208 be restored to its original 
unadulterated form and passed. It is long 
overdue. 


VIETNAM AND THE POW’S 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKT. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
and 111 days ago, on March 26, 1964, 
Capt. Floyd Thompson was captured in 
South Vietnam and became the first 
American prisoner of war in Southeast 
Asia. 

There are now more than 1,500 Ameri- 
can servicemen who are legally consid- 
ered “missing” in Southeast Asia and who 
may be in the hands of North Vietnam or 
its Vietcong allies. But since the other 
side does not wish to provide us with a 
list acknowledging all the men who are 
captured, the total number of men who 
may be prisoners of war is at this date 
still not known. From time to time we 
have learned from various sources that 
men previously known to be missing 
have, in fact, been captured. And unfor- 
tunately, some of the men who we believe 
have been captured and are prisoners of 
war have not survived the inhumane 
treatment of their captors. It is my hope 
that the number of families who will 
receive this crushing news will be very 
small. 

Americans care very deeply about the 
well-being of all our men captured in 
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Vietnam. Each day in captivity, these 
men face particular hardships, endure 
separation from family and friends, and 
live in physically and psychologically 
weakening conditions. They face the 
prospects of no early return to their own 
country. Americans of all levels of so- 
ciety, of all faiths, of all economic levels 
support these brave men. I wish to join 
in this support. 

It is tragic that these brave men must 
suffer the consequences of a war that is 
not a declared war, a war both illegal and 
immoral. We must take every initiative to 
end this conflict and bring back these 
unfortunate men who have endured so 
much. 

I look forward to the day when these 
men who have been imprisoned may be 
returned home. It can come sooner predi- 
cated on our withdrawal. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that there 
has been some break in the Paris peace 
talks that would tend to indicate the res- 
olution of the war in Vietnam. It is 
time for Congress, the President, and 
the American people to join together in 
ending American participation in the 
hostilities. 

While there still may be some disagree- 
ment on the particulars, there is no ques- 
tion about the country’s common con- 
cern and support of the men who are 
captive and our joint determination to 
bring them just treatment and releasing 
them to return them to their families 
for the long awaited reunion. 


HISTORY OF THE TEANECK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are aware of the outstanding services 
provided by our local libraries, but I do 
not expect it is generally known that it 
took great dedication and work to bring 
them into being and to develop them as 
cultural and information centers of a 
community. 

Thus, on this occasion I would like to 
place in the Recorp the “History of the 
Teaneck Public Library,” which graphi- 
cally sets forth the many steps taken to 
establish and develop one of New Jersey's 
outstanding public libraries. 

The services given by the Teaneck 
Public Library to the residents of its area 
are many and I commend those who are 
responsible for its present-day opera- 
tions and those who preceded them for 
their excellent work and outstanding 
dedication. Significantly, the Teaneck 
Library Association observed its 50th 
year of incorporation yesterday. 

The history follows: 

History OF THE TEANECK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Teaneck Public Library began when 
an enthusiastic group of women volunteers 
opened a library in a sun parlor with a small 
personal collection of books. The story is 
one of private initiative and of public-spirited 
trustees and municipal officials who sup- 
ported and encouraged library services in 
the community. 

Prior to World War I, these civic-minded 
volunteers first conducted a library in a pri- 
vate home and then in a store on West Engle- 
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wood Avenue. Books were purchased with 
funds raised from food and cake sales. This 
collection was augmented by gifts and by 
books borrowed from the Library Commis- 
sion in Trenton. 

The “library ladies” soon realized that 
larger quarters were needed. They incor- 
porated on July 14, 1921, and formed the 
Teaneck Library Association. Their first act 
was to purchase for $2,000 the cabin located 
at 1279 Teaneck Road. This cabin, popularly 
known as the “old slave house,” was sup- 
posed to have housed slaves who served in 
the mansion across the road. How the money 
was raised for the mortgage and for the 
renovation and operation of the library 
makes a colorful tale. 

Four years later, these devoted women 
sold this property at a profit of $15,000 and 
offered the sum to the Township Committee 
for a municipal library. 

A public referendum authorized the erec- 
tion of a $20,000 white-pillared brick build- 
ing. This building was dedicated on Novem- 
ber 20, 1927, as a tax-supported library with 
& $5,000 budget for the year 1928. 

Public response was so eager that need for 
expansion was soon felt. Conferences and 
public discussions concerning plans were 
held throughout the depression years. In 
December, 1936, two wings, financed with 
P.W.A. funds at a cost of $66,000, were opened 
to the public. These additions included a 
separate children's room, an auditorium, and 
larger reading and stack areas. 

During and after World War II, as the 
use of the library increased even more 
rapidly than the fast-growing population, 
the need for a larger building was given 
constant publicity. 

On May 6, 1952, the Council appropriated 
$237,000 for two more wings, which were 
opened in December, 1953. Among the spe- 
cial features of this expansion were a larger 
children's room and separate rooms for ref- 
erence, young adults and music. 

Today the library has 125,000 volumes, a 
remarkable development from its humble 
beginning in a sun parlor with 200 books. 
Five years ago, Teaneck became the second 
library in New Jersey to be open seven days 
a week. 

The Circulation Department, where the 
public first meets the library, is the natural 
center of activity. Hundreds of books, 
periodicals, records and pamphlets flow in 
and out every day, and the desk acts as a 
clearing house for the registration of bor- 
rowers, telephone inquiries, and general 
information. 

“Who was Cheops? What is collage? What 
effect has the United States had upon the 
socio-economic development of Japan since 
World War II? Who is the public relations 
director of U. S. Steel? How did World War I 
influence the American novel? Who lifts the 
bride's veil after the wedding ceremony?” 
These are examples of the questions asked in 
the Reference Room whose staff answers an 
average of 150 questions daily. Students of 
the public and private schools and of near-by 
colleges also use the reference resources of 
the library. The book collection is supple- 
mented by periodicals and a pamphlet file. 

Leading business services (e. g. Moody's 
Financial Reports, New Jersey Industrial 
Directory, Standard Advertising Register, 
etc.) are available in the business area of the 
Reference Room in addition to books, finan- 
cial periodicals, and corporation reports. In 
the Fall of 1971 a separate room for business 
services will be opened. 

The Children’s Room, which has shown an 
enormous increase in use each year, is a 
complete library for children through the 
seventh grade. The department is widely 
used for school assignments. The librarians 
also promote and encourage an interest in 
recreational reading. Among the activities 
scheduled for the younger residents of the 
community are pre-school story hours, story 
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times for elementary school children, class 
and group visits, film programs, exhibits, and 
the Library-in-the-Park. 

Other services offered by the library are: 
displays, art exhibitions, circulating collec- 
tions of original graphics and framed repro- 
ductions, book delivery for shutins, cir- 
culating records and casettes, microfilm 
readers, photo duplicating facilities, in addi- 
tion to which the library conducts programs 
for high school students and adults featuring 
films, music, and talks by writers. 

Today, as it has been through the past 
fifty years, the library is a leader in the cul- 
tural, educational, and recreational life of 
Teaneck. 


A BILL TO EXTEND AND IMPROVE 
THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ACT 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act in order 
to extend and improve rehabilitation 
services for handicapped individuals. 

AS my colleagues know, I have long 
been interested in programs to provide 
our handicapped citizens with the neces- 
sary training and opportunities to earn 
their own living and make their way in 
life as do their nonhandicapped fellow 
citizens. On May 13, 1971, therefore, I 
was pleased to join as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 8395, a bill which makes compre- 
hensive changes in the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act. The bill I introduce today 
is designed to strengthen the basic Fed- 
eral-State program under this act to 
assure more effective services for severely 
handicapped individuals of optimum em- 
ployable age. 

EXTENSION OF ACT 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1972, fol- 
lowing the 1-year extension enacted at 
the very end of the 91st Congress. The 
current Congress should, therefore, ex- 
tend the act once again; and I am par- 
ticularly anxious that the Committee on 
Education and Labor have before it all 
available recommendations for improv- 
ing this vital program. 

EFFECTS OF H.R. 1 


Our action this year in seeking 
to strengthen the effectiveness of 
rehabilitation services to the Nation’s 
handicapped is more essential than 
ever in the light of the provisions of 
H.R. 1, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1971, passed by this body on June 22. 

As we know, Mr. Speaker, the new 
federalized welfare programs under H.R. 
1 provide for mandatory referral of all 
handicapped welfare recipients under 65 
years of age to State vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies for rehabilitation 
services. Although the cost of these serv- 
ices will be fully paid by the Federal 
Government from welfare funds, it is 
urgent that Congress act promptly to 
strengthen the programs under the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act if State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies are to meet 
the unprecedented demand for services 
over the next 5 years. 

The concept of restoring the handi- 
capped to useful, normal lives and to 
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gainful employment is now accepted, 
well established, and of proven practi- 
cality. But this was not always so. The 
program under the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1920 was small and prac- 
tically dormant until the improvements 
made by amendments in 1943, 1954, 
1965, 1967, and 1968. 

NEED TO ASSURE SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to take 
another look at ways substantially to 
improve the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, not only in the light of the great de- 
mand for service which will be made by 
welfare recipients who are severely dis- 
abled in other ways, but also in the light 
of assuring effective services to handi- 
capped individuals who will become wel- 
fare recipients otherwise. 

We still have a long way to go to make 
sure that every handicapped person, 
particularly those who have severe 
handicaps, is assured of adequate serv- 
ice. Too many severely handicapped in- 
dividuals are not being served at all. Too 
many with a real potential for competi- 
tive employment are still being placed in 
sheltered workshops when more inten- 
sive efforts by rehabilitation workers 
could open better job opportunities for 
them. 

We need to expand greatly the total 
rehabilitation program; and in that ex- 
panded program, we need to refocus pri- 
orities to make sure that the blind, deaf, 
deaf-blind, mentally retarded, cerebral 
palsied, multiple amputees, paraplegics, 
and others with severe handicaps are 
given the services they need. 

We must make sure that the rehabili- 
tation specialists who work with these 


individuals are given the time needed 
to provide proper services. 


OBJECTIVES 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I introduce to- 
day is designed to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. It would amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act as follows: 

First. Increase the authorization of ap- 
propriations for the basic programs of 
grants to the States for vocational re- 
habilitation to $825,000,000 for fiscal 
1973; $1,250,000,000 for fiscal 1974; and 
$1,500,000,000 for fiscal 1975. 

Second. Continue the existing authori- 
zation of appropriations for grants to 
the States for innovation programs un- 
der section 3 of the act at $10,000,000 
for fiscal 1973 and each of the 2 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

Third. Increase the authorization of 
appropriations for research and train- 
ing under section 4 of the act to $150,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1973; $175,000,000 for 
Taoa 1974; and $195,000,000 for fiscal 
1975. 

Fourth. Add “and other severely 
handicapped” to the text of section 4 
of the act to emphasize that special 
project grants for research, demonstra- 
tion, and training should be focused on 
the needs of these disability groups as 
well as the mentally retarded. 

Fifth. Strengthen State plan require- 
ments under section 5 of the act to assure 
a priority in provision of vocational re- 
habilitation services to severely handi- 
capped individuals; eliminate financial 
need as a criterion of eligibility for serv- 
ices to such individuals; provide for pe- 
riodic review of the status of such in- 
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dividuals in extended or terminal em- 
ployment in workshops for determining 
the feasibility of their employment in the 
competitive labor market; and provide 
for a fair hearing mechanism, including 
arbitration, for aggrieved handicapped 
individuals requesting or receiving serv- 
ices. 

Sixth. Require the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to disapprove a 
State plan which denies severely handi- 
capped individuals a preference in goods 
and services. 

Seventh. Authorize judicial review for 
handicapped individuals dissatisfied with 
the action taken as a result of the fair 
hearing procedure or arbitration. 

Eighth. Authorize applicants for or 
recipients of services under the act to 
utilize individuals or organizations as 
claims representatives. 

Ninth. Establish in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or any 
successor agency administering the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act, a Division 
for the Severely Handicapped to ad- 
minister at the Federal level all aspects 
of the program relating to severely 
handicapped individuals. 

Tenth. Establish a National Advisory 
Council on the Severely Handicapped in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to advise the Secretary on 
project grants and on the planning, 
delivery, and evaluation of services for 
the severely handicapped under the act. 

Eleventh. Provide for improved statis- 
tical reporting on the vocational rehabil- 
itation program to the Congress. 

Twelfth. Add “outreach, referral, and 
advocacy” to the definition of rehabilita- 
tion services in section 11 of the act. 

Thirteenth. Exempt the severely hand- 
icapped from financial restrictions re- 
lated to. provision of physical restoration 
and certain other goods and services. 

Fourteenth. Authorize preventive, re- 
storative, and other services which would 
eliminate or diminish the need of any 
severely handicapped individuals of any 
age for rehabilitation services under the 
act. 

Fifteenth. Foster the utilization of pub- 
lic and private vocational and technical 
schools for training handicapped indi- 
viduals in contrast to the use of sheltered 
workshops for this purpose. 

Sixteenth. Authorize 100 percent Fed- 
eral financing of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services for severely handicapped 
individuals while leaving the Federal 
share at the current 80 percent for serv- 
ices to other handicapped individuals. 

Seventeenth. Extend the authorization 
of appropriations for construction of re- 
habilitation facilities under section 12 
of the act and for rehabilitation facility 
improvement under section 13 through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, at 
the current annual level of $30,000,000 
for each and include compliance with 
occupational health standards specified 
by the Secretary of Labor as a condition 
for grants under both sections. 

Eighteenth. Extend the authorization 
of appropriations for vocational evalua- 
tion and work adjustment programs for 
the disadvantaged under section 15 of 
the act through the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, at the current annual level 
of $100,000,000; authorize the State 
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agency for the blind to administer the 
State plan for blind persons as they are 
now doing for the basic program under 
section 2; and require that preference in 
evaluation and work adjustment pro- 
grams be given to severely handicapped 
individuals. 

Nineteenth. Require workshops and 
rehabilitation facilities receiving grants 
or contracts under the act to assure all 
their employees, including handicapped 
individuals, of compliance with ac- 
cepted conditions and benefits of 
employment. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition, section 11 of 
the bill would require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to ob- 
tain congressional approval for reorga- 
nizations within the Department. The 
Secretary may now make major reorga- 
nizations affecting the administration of 
vital services—and has done so in the 
recent past—without concerned indi- 
viduals and organizations outside of the 
Government being the opportunity to 
express their views. Frequently, the first 
notice interested organizations have of 
a reorganization directly affecting their 
clients is publication of revised struc- 
ture and function in the Federal Reg- 
ister as an accomplished fact. Unfor- 
tunately, we in the Congress usually are 
not aware of there reorganizations and 
their implications until we begin to 
receive letters of protest from constitu- 
ents. Proper administration of programs 
directly affecting millions of people is 
the key to effectiveness of those pro- 
grams. Requiring prior congressional ap- 
proval of reorganizations would be a 
valuable adjunct to the congressional 
oversight function and provide the in- 
terested public with an opportunity to 
express their views through the hearing 
mechanism. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would expand our Federal-State pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation of the 
handicapped to enable it to reach and 
serve many more disabled individuals. In 
addition, it would substantially improve 
the effectiveness of the program for the 
severely handicapped. It provides the 
means for converting disability to abil- 
ity and dependence to independence. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROPOSAL 

Mr.- Speaker, in developing the pro- 
visions of this bill, I have consulted with 
the representatives of major national 
organizations for the handicapped. They 
support its provisions and are particu- 
larly pleased that the bill will give new 
impetus to reaching and serving the 
severely handicapped. 

Mr. Speaker, I include both the text 
and a section-by-section analysis of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act amend- 
ments at this point in these remarks: 

H.R. 9847 
A bill to amend the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act in order to extend and improve 
rehabilitation services for handicapped in- 
dividuals, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

SECTION 1. (a) Section 1(b)(1) of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 31 
et seq.), as amended, is amended by striking 
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out “and” and by Inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, the sum of 
$825,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, the sum of $1,250,000,000, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, the sum 
of $1,500,000,000”. 

(b) Section 1(b) (2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973 and each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, the sum of $10,000,000". 

(c) Section 1(b) (3) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” where it appears 
after “$115,000,000" and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
the sum of $150,000,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, the sum of $175,000,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
the sum of $195,000,000". 

(d) Section 1(b) (4) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out 1973" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "1976". 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS FOR THE 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 4(a) of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act is amended by inserting 
in the first sentence thereof after "the men- 
tally retarded" the following: “, and other 
severely handicapped”. 

(b) Section 4(a) is further amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
second sentence thereof: ", and other severe- 
ly handicapped”. 


STRENGTHENING STATE PLAN REQUIREMENTS 


Sec.3. (a) Section 5(a)(4) of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) show the plan, policies, and methods 
to be followed in carrying out the work under 
the State plan and in its administration and 
supervision; specify that all severely handi- 
capped individuals shall be provided voca- 
tional rehabilitation services prior to provi- 
sion of similar services to other individuals 
who are not otherwise severely handicapped; 
and, in case vocational rehabilitation sery- 
ices cannot be provided all other individuals 
who apply for such services, show the order 
to be followed in selecting those to whom 
vocational rehabilitation services will be pro- 
vided;" 

(b) Section 65(a) of such Act is further 
amended by renumbering paragraphs (5) 
through (14) as paragraphs (8) through (17) 
and inserting after paragraph (4) the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(5) provide that the financial condition 
of a severely handicapped individual or his 
family shall not be a factor in determining 
his eligibility to receive any vocational re- 
habilitation service; 

“(6) provide for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency to 
any individual whose application for goods 
and services is denied or is not acted upon 
with reasonable promptness, including arbi- 
tration by three persons consisting of one 
person designated by the head of the State 
agency, one person designated by the indi- 
vidual, and a third person selected by the 
two, who shall serve as chairman; 

“(7) provide for periodic review and re- 
evaluation of the status of other severely 
handicapped individuals placed in extended 
or terminal employment in a rehabilitation 
facility to determine the feasibility of their 
employment in the competitive labor 
market;" 

(c) Section 5(b) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof: ‘However, the Secretary 
shall not approve any plan which fails to 
provide for preference in goods and services 
to severely handicapped individuals or which 
denies such individuals their right to such 
services.” 

(d) Section 5 is further amended by adding 
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the following new subsections at the end 
thereof: 

“(e) If any individual is dissatisfied with 
the action taken pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph (6) of subsection (a) of this 
section, such individual shall be entitled to 
and shall have standing for judicial review 
thereof. 

“(f) Any applicant for or recipient of any 
rehabilitation service shall be entitled to ob- 
tain and utilize the services of any person 
or organization of his choice at any time in 
the preparation, presentation, or prosecution 
of his claim or application for services, in- 
cluding informal negotiations, hearings, ar- 
bitration and judicial proceedings.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DIVISION FOR SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 7(e) of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Such eval- 
uation shall be made with a view to deter- 
mining the effectiveness of programs in sery- 
ing the severely handicapped.” 

(b) Section 7 of such Act is further 
amended by changing subsections (d) and 
(e) to subsections (f) and (g), respectively, 
and inserting the following new subsections: 

“(d) The Secretary shall establish at the 
earliest practicable date not later than July 
1, 1972, and maintain within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or any agency, establishment, or other en- 
tity created within the Government of the 
United States to administer the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, a Division for the Se- 
verely Handicapped which shall be the prin- 
cipal agency in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or any agency, es- 
tablishment, or other entity created within 
the Government of the United States to ad- 
minister the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
for administering and carrying out programs 
and projects relating to vocational rehabili- 
tation and related services for the severely 
handicapped, including programs and proj- 
ects for the training of specialized person- 
nel needed in rehabilitation programs for 
the severely handicapped and for research 
in such rehabilitation and related services. 
In carrying out the functions of this Divi- 
sion, the Secretary shall develop appropriate 
methods to facilitate client participation in 
the formulation of program objectives with- 
in the Division and at the State agency or 
other grantee level. 

“(e)(1) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a National Advisory Council on the 
severely Handicapped consisting of the Sec- 
retary, or his designee, who shall be chair- 
man, and eight members appointed without 
regard to civil service laws by the Secretary. 
Two of the eight appointed members shall 
represent national organizations of the blind 
and deaf-blind; two shall represent national 
organizations for the severely handicapped; 
two shall represent State agencies for the 
handicapped; one shall represent organized 
labor; and one shall represent commerce or 
industry. Each appointed member of the 
Council shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor is 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term and except that, of the 
members first appointed, two shall hold of- 
fice for a term of three years, two shall hold 
office for a term of two years, and two shall 
hold office for a term of one year, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment. None of such eight members 
Shall be eligible for reappointment until a 
year has elapsed after the end of his preced- 
ing term. 

“(2) The Council is authorized to review 
applications for special projects submitted 
to the Secretary under this Act of any proj- 
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ects initiated by it which it believes show 
promise of making valuable contributions to 
the vocational rehabilitation of severely 
handicaped individuals. The Council is fur- 
ther authorized to advise and consult with 
the Secretary on the planning, delivery, and 
evaluation of services under this Act for the 
severely handicapped. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to utilize the services of any mem- 
ber or members of the Council in connection 
with matters relating to the administration 
of this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

“(3) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings or conferences 
thereof or otherwise serving on business of 
the Council or at the request of the Secre- 
tary, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $100 per day, including travel time, 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently.” 

REPORTS 

Sec. 5. Section 9 of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 9. Annual reports shall be made to 
the Congress by the Secretary as to the ad- 
ministration of this Act. Such annual re- 
ports shall include statistical data reflecting 
vocational rehabilitation services provided 
each handicapped individual during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and shall specifically dis- 
tinguish between rehabilitation closures at- 
tributable to physical restoration, placement 
in competitive employment, extended or ter- 
minal employment in a sheltered workshop 
or rehabilitation facility, employment as a 
homemaker or unpaid family worker, and 
provision of supplementary services.” 


CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 11(a)(1)(B) of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(B) counseling, guidance, and placement 
services for handicapped individuals, includ- 
ing on the job training and followup services 
to assist such individuals to maintain their 
employment; 

(b) Section l1i(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) to a semicolon and 
adding the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) outreach, referral, and advocacy.” 

(c) Section 11(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “and insurance,” 
and before “the following”: “except for se- 
verely handicapped individuals designated by 
the Secretary”. 

(d) Section 11(a)(2) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking “and” at the end 
of subparagraph (G), changing the period 
after subparagraph (H) to a semicolon, and 
adding the following new subparagraph: 

“(I) preventive, restorative and other sery- 
ices which would preclude or diminish the 
present or prospective need of any severely 
handicapped individual (irrespective of his 
age) for any or all the foregoing rehabilita- 
tion services listed’ in this subparagraph or 
subparagraph (1) of this subsection.” 

(e) Section 11(a) is further amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Vocational rehabilitation services 
also include services provided in a sheltered 
workshop or rehabilitation facility but only 
to the extent that such services are not 
readily available on an adequate basis from 
public or other vocational or technical train- 
ing facilities or other appropriate resources 
in the community.” 

(f) Section 11(h) of such Act is amended 
by inserting the numeral “(1)” after “ex- 
cept that”, changing the period at the end 
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thereof to a 
following: 
“and (2) with respect to vocational reha- 
bilitation services to the severely handi- 
capped as designated for this purpose by 
the Secretary, the Federal share shall be 
100 per centum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and succeeding fiscal years.” 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND STAFFING 
OF REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 12(b6)(2) of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act is amended by 
inserting after “relating to” and before 
“safety standards” the words “occupational 
health and”. 

(b) Section 12(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the “and” where it appears 
before “$30,000,000” and inserting before 
the semicolon after “1972” the following: 
“, $30,000,000 for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, and June 30, 
1975”. 

(c) Section 12(1) is further amended by 
striking “1974" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1977”. 


REHABILITATION FACILITY IMPROVEMENT 


SEc. 8. (a) Section 13(e) of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act is amended by 
inserting after “comply with” and before 
“safety standards” the words “occupational 
health and”, 

(b) Section 13(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” where it appears be- 
fore “$30,000,000” and inserting after “June 
30, 1972," the following: “and $30,000,000 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, 
June 30, 1974, and June 30, 1975,". 


IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND 
WORK ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS FOR THE SE- 
VERELY HANDICAPPED 
Sec. 9. (a) Section 15(a) (2) of the Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation Act is amended by in- 

serting after the comma following “1972” 

the following: “$100,000,000 for the fiscal 


comma, and adding the 


years ending June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, 
and June 30, 1975,”. 


(b) Section 15(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking “(other than the State 
blind commission or other agency providing 
assistance or services to the adult blind).” 

(c) Section 15(c)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(3) Shows the plan policies, and meth- 
ods to be followed in providing services un- 
der the State evaluation and work adjust- 
ment plan and in its administration and 
supervision; specifies that all severely handi- 
capped individuals shall be provided evalua- 
tion and work adjustment services prior to 
provision of similar services to disadvan- 
taged individuals who are not severely han- 
dicapped; and, in case evaluation and work 
adjustment services cannot be provided all 
other individuals who apply for such serv- 
ices, shows the order to be followed in se- 
lecting those to whom evaluaton and work 
adjustment services will be provided.” 


PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 10. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is amended by renumbering Sections 14 
through 18 as Sections 15 through 19 and 
inserting the following new section: 


“ASSURANCE OF CONDITIONS AND BENEFITS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 14. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy and intent of Congress that work- 
shops and rehabilitation facilities receiving 
grants or contracts under this Act for con- 
struction; renovation; staffing; use as a di- 
agnostic, evaluation, or training facility; or 
for any other purpose authorized by this 
Act shall assure their employees, including 
handicapped individuals, the following: 

“(1) Compliance with occupational health 
and safety standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor; 
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“(2) Wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing for similar occupations in the lo- 
cality as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
under Section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; 

“(3) Coverage for old age, survivors, dis- 
ability, and health insurance benefits under 
Title II and XVIII of the Social Security Act; 

“(4) Coverage for unemployment compen- 
sation benefits under applicable state law, 
the Social Security Act, and the Federal- 
State Extended Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1970; 

“(5) Coverage for workmen's compensation 
benefits; 

“(6) Participation in any retirement or 
pension plan; 

“(7) Applicability of the provisions of 29 
U.S.C. 401 (73 Stat. 519).” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall not, on or after July 
1, 1971, without prior approval of Congress, 
abolish or consolidate any board, bureau, di- 
vision, service, office, Officer, authority, ad- 
ministration or other establishment within 
his Department. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF Voca- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION ACT AMENDMENTS 


A bill to amend the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, in order to extend and improve 
rehabilitation services for severely handi- 
capped individuals 


Section 1. Authorization of appropriations 


Section l(a) of the bill amends Section 
1(b)(1) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to extend and increase the authorization of 
appropriations for grants to the states for 
vocational rehabilitation under Section 2 of 
the Act. It would authorize appropriations 
of $825,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973; $1,250,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974; and $1,500,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 
The authorization for the current fiscal year 
is $700,000,000. The Congress extended the 
Act through June 30, 1972, with existing au- 
thorizations late in December 1970. 

Section 1(b) extends the authorization of 
appropriations under Section 1(b) (2) of the 
Act for innovation grants to the states under 
Section 3 at $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years. 

Section 1(c) of the bill increases the au- 
thorization of appropriations in Section 1(b) 
(3) of the Act for special project grants for 
research, demonstration, and training of 
personnel under Section 4 to $150,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; $175,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974; and $195,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975. 

Section 1(d) amends Section 1(b) (4) of 
the Act to require Congressional authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the three grant 
programs under Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
and each succeeding fiscal year. 


Section 2. Special project grants for the 
severely handicapped 
Section 2 of the bill amends Section 4(a) 
of the Act to insert “and other severely 
handicapped” to emphasize that priority be 
given to financing special projects for re- 
search, demonstration, and personnel train- 
ing to improve rehabilitation techniques and 
services for such individuals. 
Section 3. Strenythening State plan 
requirements 
Section 3(a) of the bill amends Section 
5(a) (4) of the Act to provide that a priority 
be specified in state plan requirements for 
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rehabilitation services for the severely hand- 
icapped. 

Section 3(b) of the bill renumbers para- 
graphs (5) through (14) of Section 5(a) 
of the Act as paragraphs (8) through (17) 
and inserts three new paragraphs in the state 
plan requirements. The new paragraph (5) 
prohibits consideration of the financial con- 
dition of a severely handicapped person or 
his family as a criterion of eligibility for 
services. The new paragraph (6) would re- 
quire state vocational rehabilitation whose 
application for goods and services under the 
Act is denied or not acted upon with reason- 
able promptness. It would also provide an 
arbitration procedure as an extension of the 
fair hearing mechanism. The new para- 
graph (7) specifies that state plan require- 
ments provide for periodic review and re- 
evaluation of the status of severely handi- 
capped individuals placed in extended or 
terminal employment in a rehabilitation fa- 
cility which is a sheltered workshop to de- 
termine the feasibility of their employment 
in the competitive labor market. 

Section 3(c) of the bill amends Section 
5(b) of the Act to specify that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall not 
@pprove a state plan which fails to provide 
preference in goods and services under the 
Act to severely handicapped individuals, or 
which denies such individuals their right to 
such services. 

Section 3(d) adds two new subsections to 
Section 5 of the Act. The new Section 5(e) 
authorizes judicial review of decisions made 
as a result of the fair hearing and arbitra- 
tion procedure. The new Section 5(f) au- 
thorizes an applicant for or recipient of any 
rehabilitation service under the Act to des- 
ignate an individual or organization to rep- 
resent him on any aspect of a claim for 
service. 


Section 4. Establishment of the Division for 
the Severely Handicapped 


Section 4(a) of the bill amends Section 
7(e) of the Act to provide that evaluation of 
the effectiveness of rehabilitation services by 
the Secretary shall specifically focus on their 
effectiveness in serving the severely handi- 
capped. 

Section 4(b) of the bill changes the pres- 
ent subsections (d) and (e) of Section 7 of 
the Act to subsections (f) and (g) and adds 
two new subsections (d) and (e). The new 
Section 7(d) requires the Secretary to estab- 
lish by July 1, 1972, and maintain in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or any successor agency assigned ad- 
ministration of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, a Division for the Severely Handi- 
capped. Section 7(d) also provides that the 
Division shall be the principal agency in the 
Department or its successor for administer- 
ing and carrying out programs and projects 
relating to vocational rehabilitation and re- 
lated services for the severely handicapped 
including personnel training and research. 
The new subsection (d) also directs the Sec- 
retary to facilitate client participation in the 
formulation of program objectives in the 
Division and at state agency or other grantee 
level. 

The new Secton 7(e) establishes in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Advisory Council on the Se- 
verely Handicapped, consisting of the Sec- 
retary (or his designee) who shall serve as 
chairman and eight members appointed by 
him for four year terms. The membership 
of the Council is to be as follows: two per- 
sons representing national organizations of 
the blind and half-blind, two representing 
national organizations for the severely handi- 
capped, two representing state agencies for 
the handicapped, one representing organized 
labor, and one representing commerce or in- 
dustry. The terms of six of the Council mem- 
bers first appointed by the Secretary will be 
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for less than four years in order to provide 
for desirable continuity of old and newly ap- 
pointed members. The Council is authorized 
to review applications for special projects re- 
lating to the vocational rehabilitation of the 
severely handicapped and to advise and con- 
sult with the Secretary on the planning, de- 
livery, and evaluation of services for the se- 
verely handicapped. Members of the Coun- 
cil are authorized to be paid a per diem al- 
lowance of up to $100 and travel expenses 
while serving during conference periods or 
special assignment. 
Section 5. Reports 


Section 5 of the bill amends Section 9 of 
the Act regarding annual reports to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary on the vocational re- 
habilitation program. The revised Section 9 
specifies that these reports shall include sta- 
tistical data reflecting vocational rehabilita- 
tion services provided each individual during 
the preceding fiscal year, including specific 
distinction between the various types of 
rehabilitation closures. 

Section 6. Clarification of definitions 

Section 6(a) of the bill amends Section 
11(a)(1)(b) of the Act to specifically include 
“on the job training” in the list of rehabilita- 
tion services to emphasize the desirability of 
utilizing this type of training. 

Section 6(b) of the bill adds a new subpara- 
graph (f) to the list of rehabilitation services 
specified in Section 11(a)(1) of the Act to 
specifically provide that “outreach, referral, 
and advocacy” shall be services provided 
handicapped persons by state vocational re- 
habilitation agencies. 

Section 6(c) of the bill amends Section 
11(a)(2) of the Act to except. the severely 
handicapped from the provision that pen- 
sion, compensation, and insurance benefits 
be taken into account in determining eligi- 
bility for services specified in Section 11(a) 
(2) of the Act. 

Section 6(d) of the bill adds a new sub- 
paragraph (I) to Section 11(a) (2) of the Act 
providing for preventive and other services 
designed to eliminate or lessen the present 
or prospective need of a severely handicapped 
individual irrespective of his age for other 
rehabilitation services under the Act. The 
effect of this amendment would be to im- 
prove preventive and restorative services in 
order to minimize the handicapping effects 
of many conditions and lessen the need for 
a wide variety of vocational rehabilitation 
services. It would be particularly helpful 
for children, who are not now covered by 
the Act. 

Section 6(e) of the bill adds a new para- 
graph (3) to Section 11(a) of the Act to pro- 
vide for maximum utilization of adequate 
public or private vocational or technical 
training resources in the community for vo- 
cational rehabilitation services for the hand- 
icapped before using a sheltered workshop 
or rehabilitation facility for providing such 
services. 

_Section 6(f) of the bill amends Section 
11(h) of the Act to provide that the Federal 
share of the cost of rehabilitation services 
for the severely handicapped designated by 
the Secretary under the basic grants to the 
states program provided for in Section 2 
shall be 100% for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and succeeding fiscal years. 
Section 7. Grants for construction and staff- 
ing of rehabilitation facilities 

Section 7(a) of the bill amends Section 
12(b)(2) of the Act to require compliance 
with occupational health standards specified 
by the Secretary of Labor by workshops and 
rehabilitation facilities receiving grants for 
construction or staffiing. 

Section 7(b) of the bill amends Section 
12(1) of the Act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for construction and 
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staffing of workshops and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities through the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, at the current annual authorization 
of $30,000,000. 

Section 7(c) of the bill amends Section 
12(1) of the Act to require that sums ap- 
propriated for construction and staffing shall 
remain available until July 1, 1977. 


Section 8. Rehabilitation facility 
improvement 


Section 8(a) of the bill amends Section 
13(e) of the Act to require compliance by 
rehabilitation facilities receiving grants un- 
der this section with occupational health 
standards specified by the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 8(b) amends Section 13(f) of the 
Act to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for rehabilitation facility improve- 
ment through June 30, 1975, at the current 
annual authorization of $30,000,000. 


Section 9. Improvement of vocational evalua- 
tion and work adjustment programs for 
the severely handicapped 
Section 9(a) of the bill amends Section 15 

(a) (2) of the Act by extending the authori- 

zation of appropriations through June 30, 

1975, at the current annual authorization of 

$100,000,000. = 
Section 9(b) of the bill amends Section 15 

(c) (1) of the Act by eliminating the word- 

ing which prevents state agencies for the 

blind from receiving grants to administer 
the vocational evaluation and work adjust- 
ment program for blind persons. This will 
make the position of state agencies for the 
blind in receiving Federal funds the same 
as it is under the basic program for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to blind persons. 

Section 9(c) of the bill amends Section 

15(c) (3) of the Act to provide that state 

plans must specify that all severely handi- 

capped individuals must receive evaluation 
and work adjustment services prior to pro- 
vision of such services to disadvantaged in- 
dividuals who are not otherwise severely 
handicapped. 

Section 10. Protection of employees 


Section 10 of the bill renumbers Sections 
14 through 18 of the Act as Sections 15 
through 19 and adds a new Section 14 to 
the Act entitled “Assurance of Conditions 
and Benefits of Employment”. 

The new Section 14 declares it to be the 
policy and intent of the Congress that work- 
shops and rehabilitation facilities receiving 
grants under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act for construction; renovation; staffing; 
use as & diagnostic, evaluation, or training 
facility; or for any other purpose authorized 
by the Act shall assure their employees, in- 
cluding handicapped individuals, of the 
ordinary protection and benefits of employ- 
ment required of most employers. These are: 
compliance with occupational health and 
safety standards prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor; wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing for similar occupations in the lo- 
cality as determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor under Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; coverage for old age, survivors, dis- 
ability, and health insurance under the So- 
cial Security Act; coverage for unemploy- 
ment compensation; coverage for workmen's 
compensation; participation in any retire- 
ment or pension plan; applicability of 29 
U.S.C. 401 to assure collective bargaining 
rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


Section 11. Reorganizations of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Section 11 of the bill provides that on or 
after July 1, 1971, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall obtain the 
prior approval of the Congress before abol- 
ishing or consolidating any board, bureau, 
division, service, office, officer, authority, ad- 
ministration, or other establishment within 
his Department. 
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FRED G. LITSINGER—CIVIC LEADER 
AND HUMANITARIAN 


(Mr, ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Congressman who represents the Sev- 
enth [Illinois Congressional District, 
where my good friend of many, many 
years, Fred G. Litsinger, has maintained 
at 1200 West Washington Boulevard his 
Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealerships 
for 50 years, it gives me great pleasure to 
extend to him my warmest congratula- 
tions as he celebrates his golden anniver- 
sary. 

At a luncheon yesterday at the Down- 
town Holiday Inn in Chicago, attended 
by distinguished city officials, as well as 
representatives from the Ford Motor Co., 
including John Naughton, general man- 
ager, and H. C. Ramsey, assistant direc- 
tor of dealer affairs, and other digni- 
taries, Fred Litsinger was honored by 
the Ford Motor Co. for his 50 years in 
business and for being the oldest Ford 
dealership in metropolitan Chicago. 

Fred Litsinger has been not only one 
of Chicago’s outstanding businessmen, 
but one of its eminent civic leaders, as 
well. He has participated in countless 
humanitarian activities, giving gener- 
ously of his time, his money, and his 
efforts. The West Central Association, 
the Business Opportunities for the 
Blind, the Chicago Foundlings Home, 
the Henry Horner Boys Club, and the 
Goodwill Industries of Chicago all have 
benefited from his outstanding leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my sincere appre- 
ciation, and indeed, the gratitude of all 
Chicago residents for the tremendous 
contribution Fred Litsinger has made 
over the years toward the betterment 
and well-being of our community. Again, 
I congratulate him on his golden anni- 
versary in business and I extend to him 
my best wishes for abundant good health 
and. continuing success in his worthy 
endeavors. 

An article which appeared in the July 
14 edition of the Chicago Tribune about 
the luncheon celebraton in honor of 
Fred Litsinger follows: 

Honor FRED LITSINGER 
(By James Mateja) 

Fred Litsinger has weathered the Depres- 
sion, World War II, and the Edsel, and after 
50 years in business you would think he'd be 
ready to slow down, but there’s little doubt 
he will. 

Many car dealers complain of all their hard 
times while on the way to their weekend 
home in the Bahamas. Litsinger, who has 
been selling Fords and Lincolns and Mer- 
curys before many of his fellow dealers were 
born, is usually too busy to complain. 

His list of accomplishments and civic ac- 
tivities over the last five decades would fill 
scrap books from floor to ceiling. His activi- 
ties include past president and director of 
the West Central Association; president of 
Business Opportunities for the Blind, Inc.; 
trustee, Chicago Foundlings Home; director, 
Henry Horner Boy’s Club; and Director 
Goodwill Industries of Chicago. 

PRESIDENT OF SEVERAL FIRMS 

Litsinger is president of several firms that 
bear nis name at 1200 W. Washington Bivd., 
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the primary ones being his Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealerships. 

He has lost one dealership, though. In 1958 
he was awarded an Edsel franchise. “The 
timing and the price weren't right,” Lit- 
singer explains. “Some of the Edsel models 
were in the $4,000 to $5,000 price range and 
at the time the public was very economy 
minded.” The Edsel franchise lasted one 
year, the Edsel a little longer. 

While there are episodes he likes to forget, 
Litsinger still recalls the first sale he made, 
“a Model T Roadster for 8300 to Rocko Greco, 
a west side resident.” Since then there have 
been about 200,000 other cars sold through 
his dealerships. 

Litsinger will get a chance to pause from 
his busy schedule this week to take time out 
to be honored by Ford Motor Co. for his 50 
years in business, and the oldest Ford dealer- 
ship in metropolitan Chicago. 

DIGNITARIES ATTEND 


Heading the Ford dignitaries from Detroit 
who will honor Litsinger at a luncheon today 
are John Naughton, Ford’s general manager, 
and H. C. Ramsey, assistant director of dealer 
affairs. 

City officials, including Mayor Daley, will 
be at the luncheon, which also will mark 50 
years in business by several other Chicago 
firms. 

After the luncheon Litsinger will have to 
get back to work. He just purchased 20,000 
square feet of land on Racine Avenue op- 
posite the present service entrance in order 
to expand operations. 

It would seem unlikely that Litsinger could 
mark another 50 years, but no one is taking 
bets on it. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
period of July 18-24 marks the 13th 
observance of Captive Nations Week. It 
is at this time each year since 1959 that 
we have reaffirmed our dedication to the 
cause of freedom in all nations. It is at 
this time that we again remember there 
are millions of enslaved people through- 
out the world who are deprived of rights 
and freedoms which we in the United 
States consider essential. 

This observance is a reminder to the 
people of the captive nations, the Amer- 
ican people, and the people of the world. 
It recalls the historical development of 
conditions of tyranny and foreign domi- 
nation within formerly free countries. It 
recalls the loss of freedom and individual 
rights among the people of these nations. 
It is a reminder that these conditions 
still exist and that there are nations 
where individual liberties are still denied. 

The list of captive nations is long and 
today includes the following countries: 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, Cos- 
sackia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, North Cau- 
casia, Ukraine, Far Eastern Republic, 
Turkestan, Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Siberia, Croatia, Slovenia, and 
so forth in Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, North Korea, Hungary, 
East Germany, Mainland China, Tibet, 
North Vietnam, and Cuba. 

Some of these countries have found 
themselves under foreign domination for 
the past centuries and others regained 
their liberty for a few years only to have 
it brutally taken away again. The list is, 
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indeed, tragic, but it would be an even 
greater tragedy if we, as Americans, were 
to forget the plight of these once-free 
people. 

The prospects confronting these Com- 
munist-dominated countries are depress- 
ing; yet there is hope, for the Commu- 
nist dictatorships have never been able 
to enslave the minds and hearts of the 
people in the captive nations. Just 7 
months ago, resistance to Communist 
domination. appeared in Poland. In De- 
cember of 1970 Polish workers took to the 
streets in open protest against the eco- 
nomic policies of the Gomulka regime 
which put an intolerable burden on the 
living standards of the Polish people. 
This demonstration by the Polish people 
is another manifestation of the con- 
tinuing resistance by captive nations 
against their Communist dominators. 
This continuing resistance by the cap- 
tive nations shows beyond a doubt that 
those who desire freedom will not for- 
ever be denied that freedom. 

Each year our outstanding mayor of 
Chicago, Hon. Richard J. Daley, pro- 
claims Captive Nations Week for the city 
of Chicago. At this point in the Recorp 
I would like to include the mayor’s 1971 
Captive Nations Week proclamation, as 
well as the State of Illinois House Res- 
olution No. 235 which supports the cause 
of freedom for the captive nations: 

Crry oF CHICAGO PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slova- 
kia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slo- 
venia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, Slovakia, 
North Viet Nam, Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities expressing their sympathy with 
and support for the just aspirations of cap- 
tive peoples for freedom and independence; 
and 

Whereas, the City of Chicago, is closely 
linked to these captive nations through the 
bonds of family, since numbered among the 
people of Chicago are hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens who, through nativity or an- 
cestry, treasure the heritage which is theirs; 
and 

Whereas, these nations have been made 
captive by the imperialistic, aggressive and 
heartless policies of communism; and 

Whereas, the peoples of these communist- 
dominated mations have been deprived of 
their national independence and their indi- 
vidual liberties; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and proper to 
demonstrate to the peoples of the captive 
nations the support of the people of the City 
of Chicago for their just aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence; and 

Whereas, the people of Chicago, as do all 
the people of the United States, want for the 
people of the world the same freedom and 
justice which is theirs: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
July 12 through July 17 as Captive Nations 
Week in Chicago. 

I urge the people of Chicago to join the 
programs arranged for the observance of this 
occasion and especially encourage everyone 
to concretely demonstrate their interest in 
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the imprisoned people of the captive nations 
by their attendance at or participation in the 
parade to be held on State Street on Satur- 
day afternoon, July 17 at 12 noon. 

STATE oF ILLINOIS House RESOLUTION 

No. 235 

Whereas, Since 1918 the forces of com- 
munism have, through direct and indirect 
aggression, subjugated the national inde- 
pendence of Hungary, Poland, Ukraine, 
Slovakia, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Rumania, White Ruthenia, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Viet-Nam Serbia, Slovenia, Croatia 
and others; and 

Whereas, These captive nations have been 
forcibly deprived of the right of self deter- 
mination which is a basic right of all free 
men; and 

Whereas, In 1959, the United States Con- 
gress and President Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, recognizing the importance of keep- 
ing world attention focused on the plight 
of these peoples, designated the third week 
in July as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas, 1971 marks the 12th Anniver- 
sary of Captive Nations Week; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-seventh General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, that we support those 
people of the captive nations in their unend- 
ing quest for liberation; that we commend 
those in the free world who are striving so 
that others may also enjoy the blessings of 
freedom and democracy; and that this reso- 
lution be spread upon the Journal of this 
House as a reminder that no man is free 
until all men are free; and, be it 

Further resolved, That a suitable copy of 
this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
to Mr. Viktors Viksnins, Chairman of the 
Captive Nations Committee. 


During this Captive Nations Week we 
solemnly reaffirm our sympathy for those 
people now living under Communist 
domination, and once again, we assure 
them they are not forgotten by those of 
us fortunate enough to be living in the 
free world. 

It is appropriate that on this occa- 
sion we recall the injustice being done 
to the captive nations and the oppres- 
sion of our fellow men and women living 
in these subjugated countries. Today let 
us reaffirm the hope that soon these 
Communist-dominated countries will 
once again become members of a free 
world community. 


FDA-FTC LIAISON: TEAMWORK 
THAT PAYS OFF 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Small Business Subcommittee on 
Activities of Regulatory Agencies Relat- 
ing to Small Business; of which I am 
chairman, recently completed hearings 
on advertising. The hearings considered 
various aspects of advertising and its re- 
lationship to small business, and one 
topic of particular interest was the liai- 
son arrangements established between 
the various Federal regulatory agencies. 

It appears that while in some instances 
Federal regulatory agencies have excel- 
lent liaison agreements, other agencies 
apparently have none at all, or if they 
exist, are not effective. 
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Two agencies that appear to have de- 
veloped a close working liaison arrange- 
ment are the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mr. R. Joel Slomoff, Special Assistant 
to the Associate Commissioner for Com- 
pliance of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Robert E. Freer, Jr., 
Assistant to the General Counsel and 
Liaison Officer of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, have recently written an excel- 
lent article appearing in the April 1971 
edition of FDA Papers, describing the 
close working relationship between those 
two agencies. 

For the information of the Members, 
it is requested that this article appear 
in the Recorp at this point. 


FDA-FTC LIAISON: TEAMWORK THAT 
Pars Orr 


(By R. Joel Slomoff and Robert E. 
Freer, Jr.) 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
makes illegal any food, drug, device, or cos- 
metic product that is adulterated or mis- 
branded when introduced into or while in 
interstate commerce or when held for sale 
after shipment in interstate commerce. When 
the surveillance and investigative work of the 
Food and Drug Administration discloses a 
serious violation, the facts are reported to 
the Department of Justice with a recom- 
mendation for seizure, criminal prosecution, 
or injunction actions in the Federal courts. 
Under the statute each of the four com- 
modities covered is deemed to be misbranded 
“if its labeling is false or misleading in any 
particular.” 

In addition to this general misbranding 
provision, the FDC Act defines a number of 
other circumstances under which a food, 
drug, device, or cosmetic shall be deemed 
to be misbranded—some of these definitions 
of misbranding applying specifically to foods, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics as the case may 
be. Among the definitions of misbranding 
specific to drugs or devices is failure of the 
labeling to bear (1) adequate directions for 
use, (2) adequate warnings against use in 
certain pathological conditions or by chil- 
dren where use may be dangerous to health, 
and (3) adequate warnings against unsafe 
dosage or methods of duration of adminis- 
tration or application to the extent neces- 
sary for the protection of users. 

The Federal Trade Commission enforces 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
prohibits unfair competition and unfair or 
deceptive acts and practices in commerce. 
The Wheeler-Lea Amendment to the FTC 
Act specifically declares false advertising 
of foods, drugs, devices, or cosmetics to be 
an unfair or deceptive act or practice. This 
amendment defines the term “false advertise- 
ment” as applied to foods, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics to mean an advertisement, other 
than labeling, which is misleading in a 
material respect. In determining whether 
any advertisement is misleading, considera- 
tion is given not only to representations 
made or suggested by statement, word, de- 
sign, device, sound, or any combination of 
these, but ¿lso to the extent the advertise- 
ment fails to reveal material facts, or con- 
sequences that may result from the use of 
the commodity. 

Preventing deception of the public in the 
marketplace by misrepresentations of foods, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics is the common 
objective of both agencies. The Food and 
Drug Administration strives to prevent mis- 
representations that may occur as a result 
of false or misleading statements made in 
labeling or by the omission of certain in- 
formation required in labeling. Other than 
prescription drugs, which are entirely the 
province of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission seeks to 
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prevent misrepresentation resulting from 
false or misleading statements in advertise- 
ments or the omission of certain necessary 
statements from advertising. 

Although the definition of false advertis- 
ing of a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, as 
contained in Section 15 of the FTC Act, spe- 
cifically excludes labeling, it is well estab- 
lished that written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter descriptive of a food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic may at one time be used as advertis- 
ing, and at another time may accompany the 
article and thereby become labeling. Concur- 
rent jurisdiction by both agencies is not 
uncommon. 

The FDC Act’s requirement that drugs or 
devices bear adequate directions for use has 
been judicially interpreted as including di- 
rections for the use of the drug or device 
for those purposes for which it is prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in advertising. 

Although the responsibilities of the two 
agencies thus are closely related in many 
respects, significant differences in proce- 
dure and in the nature and effect of sanc- 
tions are inherent in the statutes and reg- 
ulations governing the two agencies. The 
close relationship of the objectives of the 
two agencies as outlined in. the foregoing, 
however, is now recognized as requiring a 
more effective liaison to eliminate any du- 
plication of effort. 

To provide for the exchange of complete 
information so that both agencies can most 
effectively serve the public interest, each 
agency has designated a liaison officer re- 
sponsible directly to the chief operating of- 
ficial of his own agency to serve as a pri- 
mary source of contact with the other 
agency. Since 1954 the existence of these 
liaison officers has been a point of formal 
agreement between the two agencies. But 
it was not until recently that full value has 
been realized from the liaison agreement. 

Although in prior years the liaison meet- 
ings had been taking place on a frequent 
basis, they had not been at the high level 
anticipated by the original agreement. In 
the 1970’s through direct contact between 
former FTC Chairman Caspar W. Wein- 
berger and his successor Chairman Miles W. 
Kirkpatrick with Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs Charles C. Edwards, M.D., the full in- 
tent of the liaison agreement has been 
achieved. Representing the Food and Drug 
‘Administration is Sam D. Fine, associate 
commissioner for compliance, and his spe- 
cial assistant. To represent the Federal 
Trade Commission, Chairman Kirkpatrick 
has designated the Commission's liaison of- 
ficer, who is also assistant to the general 
‘counsel, The three meet formally at least 
once & month, in turn at the Food and 
Drug Administration or the Federal Trade 
Commission, To fully inform each other on 
‘matters of current interest, they invite the 
‘appropriate senior officials of the two agen- 
cies, insuring that discussions will take place 
at a policy-determining level. 

During the year that the liaison arrange- 
ment between the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food and Drug Administration has 
been conducted in this fashion, marked prog- 
ress in the coordination of joint activity 
has been noted within government and by 
key officials in the private sector. Among the 
subjects of greatest current interest to both 
agencies have been enzyme detergents with 
their appurtenant safety and efficacy issues, 
the current controversy over mouthwash ef- 
ficacy, polyunsaturated fat labeling, toy 
safety, nutritional labeling, cents-off regula- 
tions, and the advertising of drugs which were 
reviewed for efficacy by the National Academy 
of Sciences/National Research Council. 

Possibly the most outstanding example of 
interagency cooperation during the past year 
has been the joint effort In the enzyme safety 
area. A series of meetings betwéen the agen- 
cies and on occasion with industry and rep- 
resentatives of the Soap and Detergent Asso- 
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ciation has not only utilized the medical 
knowledge of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the advertising regulatory and 
market expertise of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but also has fostered a better un- 
derstanding of the issues by industry. In the 
employment of new methods to serve the 
public interest, this stands out as an exam- 
ple of agency innovation through the liaison 
procedure. 

The cooperation that has existed between 
the agencies on the question of enzyme 
safety has been exhibited as well in the other, 
previously mentioned areas. Interagency 
briefing sessions at the highest levels have 
assured consistency in regulating affairs and 
in formulating constructive responses by in- 
formed Federal officials. 

Commissioner Edwards, making known his 
support of the FDA-FTC Liaison arrange- 
ment, said recently: 

“Meeting the consumer protection issues 
which face this agency is truly a manage- 
ment challenge. I strongly believe that sound 
communication through our liaison agree- 
ment with other government agencies con- 
tributes not only to our effectiveness but en- 
hances the scientific and regulatory capa- 
bilities of our system. The FDA-FTC Lial- 
son is providing this communication.” 

FTC Chairman Kirkpatrick, in commenting 
on the new liaison procedures, has com- 
mended the good working arrangement that 
now prevails, and has said that he personally 
has found the briefing conferences and his 
meetings with Dr. Edwards to be most fruit- 
ful. Both Dr. Edwards and Chairman Kirk- 
patrick concluded their comments by ex- 
pressing hope that the current profitable 
relations between these two agencies may 
serve as a model for liaison of a similar na- 
ture between other Federal agencies. 


TRAGIC SHOOTING OF SILVER 
SPRING MAN 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
agreeable odor is arising in the after- 
math of the tragic shooting of a 28-year- 
old Silver Spring, Md., man by a pack of 
overzealous Federal agents and police in 
hippie clothes who smashed their way 
into his home to execute a search 
warrant. 

On Monday, the agents of the Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service, who con- 
ducted this Gestapo-style “raid” June 7 
on the apartment of Mr. Kenyon F. Bal- 
lew, revealed their true character. 

After more than a month of insisting 
they “did nothing extraordinary, noth- 
ing reckless, nothing culpable, nothing 
wrong,” the ATFD agents refused to 
testify before a grand jury without first 
being granted immunity from criminal 
prosecution. 

According to newspaper accounts, 
court sources indicated the ATFD agents 
feared possible indictment for a variety 
of offenses ranging from “maliciously 
obtaining a search warrant without 
probable cause,” to manslaughter or 
murder if Mr. Ballew should die. 

Mr. Speaker, this incident is of nation- 
wide importance. If these deplorable 
tactics by Federal agents are not brought 
to an immediate halt, no citizen—no 
matter who he is, what his reputation is, 
or where he lives—will be safe in his 
home. 
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The evidence suggests that this esca- 
pade was ill conceived, recklessly ex- 
ecuted, and stupidly justified. Last 
June 14, I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Connally—who I would 
like to believe has some control over the 
ATFD, since the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice is a subordinate branch of the Treas- 
ury Department—urging him to make a 
full, thorough and searching investiga- 
tion of this travesty to bring those di- 
rectly responsible to account, and to pre- 
vent any recurrence. 

I regret to inform the House that I still 
have not received a substantive reply. 

In the meantime, however, those con- 
nected with the raid have been rushing 
wildly about—often with conflicting ac- 
counts—trying to exonerate themselves 
and assuring the public that all was 
proper, regular and normal. Meanwhile, 
they seek to prevent a full public inquiry. 

Thus we saw the U.S. attorney hastily 
calling the raid “letter perfect” and 
now—as more evidence comes to light— 
evidently declining to justify the raid 
any further. 

Then we saw the superintendent of 
police of Montgomery County insist that 
his officers—wearing beards and looking 
like thugs—went along on the raid only 
at the request of, and under the direction 
of, the Federal agents—a very shabby ex- 
planation for a most unwise appearance 
and behavior. 

Now we see the chief executive of 
Montgomery County, Mr. James P. Glea- 
son, trying to whitewash the outrageous 
affair with the assertion: “There isn’t 


anything that could have been done dif- 
ferently.” One may only ask in sadness 


and horror if raiders costumed as hippies 
and the overeager agents smashing down 
doors, dishonoring women, terrorizing 
and shooting innocent citizens are to be 
regarded as normal and proper law en- 
forcement. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for this 
tragedy lies with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Connally has it in his 
power to see that justice is done and the 
citizenry protected from law enforcement 
run amok. He has not yet spoken on the 
issue. I sincerely hope he will not fall into 
line with the others so callously attempt- 
ing to whitewash this incident. 

I commend to my colleagues several 
newspaper articles relating to this sorry 
affair: 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 13, 
1971] 
FEDERAL AGENTS MUM AT GRAND JURY 
(By Diane Bauer) 

Federal agents have refused to testify 
before a Montgomery County grand jury 
investigating a June 7 raid on a Silver Spring 
home that left the apartment’s occupant 
partially paralyzed with a bullet in his 
brain, court sources told The Washington 
Daily News. 

The treasury agents, who joined with 
county police in raiding the home of Ken- 
yon F. Ballew, 1014 Quebec Terrace, in search 
of illegal firearms, refused to testify when the 
grand jury refused to grant them immunity 
from possible prosecution, the sources said. 

The refusal came despite statements by 
State’s Atty. Andrew L. Sonner that he did 
not expect any charges to be placed against 
any member of the approximately 20-man 
raiding party. 

“I don't expect anything to come out of 
that grand jury,” Mr. Sonner said. 
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County police did agree to testify, the 
sources said. 


BEARDS AND HIPPIE CLOTHES 


The raiders, some bearded and in hippie 
clothing, forced their way into the Ballew 
apartment with an 85-pound battering ram, 
shot Mr. Ballew who leaped from the bath- 
tub and grabbed a gun when he heard the 
noise. 

Although they had a search warrant for il- 
legal hand grenades, the raiders found only 
empty souvenir grenade castings, a part of 
Mr. Ballew’s legal gun collection. 

Montgomery County Executive James P. 
Gleason is scheduled to hold a press confer- 
ence on the matter today. He had previously 
accepted a report from Montgomery Police 
Chief Kenneth Watkins who said the raid was 
Satisfactory police procedure. 

A Treasury Department report obtained by 
The Washington Daily News 10 days ago, 
however, failed to support police accounts of 
the raid. 

NAMES WITHHELD 

Both Mr. Gleason and Col. Watkins have so 
far refused to reveal even the names of the 
officers involved in the raid, who was in 
charge of Montgomery police and who au- 
thorized participation of both Montgomery 
and Prince Georges police on a federal war- 
rant. 

George Beall, U.S. attorney for Maryland, 
who immediately after the raid announced 
that an investigation had revealed the war- 
rant was properly executed, has made no 
further public statements. 

Mr. Ballew, who is completely paralyzed on 
his right side, unable to speak and can 
breathe only by means of a tube inserted in 
his throat, is at Washington Sanitarium. 

Surgeons say that his condition is in- 
operable because the bullet could not be re- 
moved without further brain damage. 


POSSIBLE CHARGES 


Court sources said federal] officials are con- 
cerned that charges could be made against 
the federal government against “maliciously 
obtaining a warrant without probable 
cause,” because it was obtained on only hear- 
say evidence relayed by an unidentified in- 
former to a Prince Georges County policeman 
who told federal agents. 

Other possible charges include using “un- 
necessary severity” in executing the warrant 
and a possible manslaughter or murder 
charge if Mr. Ballew should die. 

The Montgomery Coalition Against Racism 
is scheduled to appear today before the 
Maryland State Human Relations Commis- 
sion to demand an official investigation of 
police brutality in the incident. 

The coalition includes members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, Citizens Against 
Repression, Compeers, the Peoples Organiza- 
tion of Montgomery County, Concerned Citi- 
zens Emory Grove and SANE. 

The grand jury continues its investigation 
today. 


[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1971] 
“Open Up! FEDERAL AGENTS!" 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 


In the reports filed by the law officers, 
local and federal, the couple are referred to 
as “white female” and “white male.” Since 
about 9 o'clock on the evening of June 7, 
the white male has been in the hospital with 
a hole, slightly smaller than a quarter, in his 
forehead and the remains of a police dum- 
dum bullet in the back of the left side of his 
brain. 

The white male’s lawyer, John T. Bonner 
of Silver Spring, Md., reports that his client 
can’t talk, mostly paralyzed but can indicate 
yes and no by small motions. Bonner also 
says the doctors don’t see how the white male 
has lived this long or how he is going to go 
on living, the tissue damage being so great 
that the wound is inoperable. 
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The white male was reduced to these 
pitiable circumstances as a result of a raid 
pulled on his apartment in the town of 
Silver Spring by four county police officers 
and seven members of the Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms Division of the United States 
Treasury Department. They came to the 
white male’s door with a search warrant 
sworn out on the basis of a report by an 
unnamed source that a man named Ken 
had a lot of firearms in his apartment and 
had been seen playing with hand grenades 
around the building. 

That's all they knew about him, that his 
name was Ken and that he drove a white 
Jeep. They didn’t do any shoe leather detec- 
tive work to find out more. On the search 
warrant, all they could put was Apartment 
2 because they didn't know Kenyon Ballew’s 
last name. They did nothing to dispel the 
gossip going around that their source was a 
police informant who makes his living sell- 
ing stolen merchandise. If the gossip is 
correct, the informant had turned in the 
white male because Ballew, a 27-year-old 
printer, had refused to buy stolen mer- 
chandise from him. 

That’s the rumor, but it conforms to the 
known facts as well as the police story, which 
is outlandishly incomprehensible and pos- 
sibly at variance with the physical evidence. 

For some reason, not explained, the law 
officers chose to enter the Ballew apartment 
through a heavy, metal door using a battering 
ram. They could have announced themselves 
at the other entrance to the apartment, 
which has a window in it, so that the white 
male who was in the bath tub or his wife, 
who was naked except for a pair of panties, 
could have peeked around the corner and seen 
that they were cops. Or, better yet, if they'd 
done their homework, they could have posted 
a man at both doors and phoned the white 
male, explaining they had a warrant to search 
the premises. Since the victim had no prior 
criminal record, this would not have been an 
unreasonable step. 

Instead, according to police officer Louis P. 
Ciamillo, Treasury Agent William H. Seals, 
“who had possession of the warrant knocked 
on the door and shouted, ‘Open up! Federal 
agents!’ I was able to hear a response from 
inside the apartment, but was unable to de- 
termine what was said.” Federal Agent 
Donald R. Sloan agrees: ‘We waited for what 
seemed about a minute. I thought I heard 
some scuffling inside the apartment and a 
female yelling something I could not under- 
stand.” 

You would think it would have occurred to 
these hawkshaws that if they couldn't under- 
stand somebody yelling inside the apartment, 
that the same somebody in the apartment 
wouldn't be able to hear them identify them- 
selves as police officers. 

They come smashing in, literally with a 
battering ram, and doing this after waiting 
no more than a minute according to their 
own written statements. Once inside they are 
met by a naked, wet, white male who has 
leapt out of the tub because the white fe- 
male is screaming that the place is being at- 
tacked by “hippies” or “racketeers” (Mrs. 
Ballew claims the first officers through the 
door wore beards and sweatshirts. The au- 
thorities say that Sloan came in first followed 
by the weirdo cops, but Sloan was wearing 
not a uniform but a business suit. In fact, 
only two of 11 lawmen were wearing uniforms 
and could be easily identified. 

The white male is a gun collector. With the 
white female screaming at him to defend 
their home, he snatches an 1847 cap and ball 
antique revolver to do it with. 

He fails. According to Bonner he is hit be- 
fore he can get off a shot. The lawyer claims 
the white male’s museum piece discharged as 
he was falling, inflicting a powder burn in his 
own leg. The ball itself traveled through a 
paperback book called “Chinese Mask” and 
embedded itself in the wall. 

The book, along with a Belson accordion, 
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a clock-radio, a sewing machine and a Cole- 
man gas lantern were carted off by the au- 
thorities, At least seven other shots were 
fired, and if Bonner’s reconstruction of the 
physical evidence is correct, they were fired 
at the white male after he was already un- 
conscious on the floor. 

Next, Officer Ciamillo states, “A white 
female exited from the bedroom and told us 
the occupant was shot and lying on the 
floor. We then moved to the doorway of the 
occupant’s bedroom and found him lying on 
the floor with a gun in his right hand. The 
white female became hysterical at this point 
and stated that she knew he had a gun and 
that she had one, too.” 

Federal Agent Marcus J. Davis concurs: 
“A white female emerged from the bedroom 
area shouting and screaming .. . the female 
was in such a condition that she failed to 
understand her rights, and so stated. She 
was shortly removed from the apartment by 
the Montgomery County Police.” 

And the hand grenades? They turned out 
to be duds, if a Treasury Department memo 
sent to the U.S. District Attorney in Balti- 
more is to be believed. None of them had 
powder in them, One was a practice grenade 
that couldn’t have hurt anyone if it had 
been functional. Three were smoke or gas 
grenades, and the last was just empty. 

This kind of thing is enough to make you 
join the firearms lobby to protect your home. 
The other night a couple of reporters 
knocked late on the door of the home of War- 
ren Burger, the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Like many another householder at 
that hour, the judge met them at the door 
with a gun in his hand. Is he going to get 
the same treatment as the white male if the 
Treasury Department gets a tip from some 
stumble bum that the Chief Justice has a 
BB gun in the basement? 

This white male and white female were 
not a couple of dangerous Black Panthers. 
There was no reason to act with such stu- 
pidity, fright and arrogance. Local cops can 
perhaps be forgiven, but those Treasury men 
ought to throw in their badges and go pump 
gas for a living. To say that is not cop bait- 
ing, but demanding that policemen, espe- 
cially federal policemen, live up to some rea- 
sonably civilized standard of conduct. 

Because the white male wasn’t a member 
of any political group, wasn't part of any 
organized anything, there will be nobody and 
no money to keep his case alive. Even if the 
white male doesn’t die, his case will. Nobody 
will have time for him, not the reformers, 
and not Secretary Connally, the agents’ boss. 
His time is taken up sovietizing Lockheed 
Aircraft and running for Vice President. 

Maybe they'll give the white female her 
accordion back. 


[From the Evening Star (D.C.), July 14, 1971] 
GLEASON CALLS RAID ON BALLEW PROPER 


(By William Taaffe) 


Montgomery County and federal officers 

who conducted a Silver Spring weapons raid 
last month in which gun collector Kenyon 
F. Ballew was shot in the head acted prop- 
erly, County Executive James P., Gleason 
says. 
“I have asked myself if there is anything 
that could've been done differently and I 
just have to answer that there was not,” 
Gleason declared yesterday. 

His statement followed a refusa] Monday 
by the 12 federal Internal Revenue Service 
agents involved to testify in a grand jury 
investigation of the raid. 

According to Assistant U.S. Atty. Charles 
Bernstein, they otherwise would have been 
forced to sign waivers of immunity from 
prosecution, making them liable for possible 
indictment. Ballew, 28, of 1914 Quebec Ter., 
was shot June 7 when five of the raiders, 
armed with a warrant for illegal handgre- 
nades, broke into his apartment while he was 
taking a bath. 
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Meanwhile, a spokesman for the IRS said 
the federal agents were prepared, and will- 
ing, to testify before the grand jury. But, he 
said, they were “confused” about the waiver 
of immunity which they were asked to sign. 

The waiver, the spokesman said, was “dif- 
ferent from the one which they were accus- 
tomed to,” so the agents did not sign it. 

William H. Seals, the only federal agent 
who entered the apartment, indicated in a 
confidential report within hours of the shoot- 
ing that he fired first when Ballew confronted 
him with a gun. 

Saraluise Ballew, the gun collector’s wife 
who was present at the time, said her hus- 
band thought the raiders, only one of whom 
was in uniform, were robbers invading the 
apartment. 

Gleason yesterday released a 20-page re- 
port prepared by his chief administrative 
aide, Elisha C. Freedman, and based on in- 
terviews with the raiders and Mrs. Ballew’'s 
attorney, John T, Bonner. 

Noting that Seals subsequently maintained 
that he fired only after hearing an uniden- 
tified initial shot, Freedman said it remains 
unclear who fired first. Ballew still is hos- 
pitalized with a bullet in his brain. 

“Events happened in split seconds and it 
is probable that any law enforcement officer, 
however clad, would have fired at a man with 
a raised gun before either one considered 
another course of action,” the report con- 
cluded. 

In his only dissent from the report, 
Gleason said he felt “the probabilities are 
that (Ballew’s) gun went off after he was 
hit.” He said it was “entirely possible” that 
Ballew and his wife mistook the officers for 
thieves and delayed in opening the apart- 
ment since both were undressed. 

The report noted that a U.S. magistrate 
issued the warrant partly on the basis of 
police intelligence reports that a resident 
of the apartments, who police have declined 
to identify, planned to ambush officers when 
they responded to a call. 

Gleason has directed police to apologize 
and compensate occupants of a second Que- 
bec Terrace apartment, where a door was 
rammed open by mistake in a simultaneous 
raid. No one was injured in that incident. 

Bonner yesterday termed the investigation 
a “whitewash” and charged that the federal 
agents refuse to testify because ‘‘There’s no 
way in God's world they could’ve gotten 
their statements to add up to the same 
thing.” 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
July 14, 1971] 
SILVER SPRING Gun COLLECTOR SHoT—Human 
RELATIONS Unrr To PROBE Raw 
(By Diane Bauer) 

The Maryland State Human Relations Com- 
mission by unanimous vote yesterday ordered 
a full staff investigation of the complaints of 
Montgomery County citizens groups about 
“police discrimination and brutality.” 

After hearing testimony in Baltimore about 
a June 7 police raid at Quebec Terrace, Silver 
Spring, and of massive police patrols in an- 
other predominantly black area, Berlin 
Apartments in Rockville, the commission 
agreed that tension between police and resi- 
dents of black areas have become “grave” in 
Montgomery County. 

Kenyon F. Ballew, a white Quebec Terrace 
resident who was critically injured in the 
June police and Treasury Agent raid of his 
apartment, may have been the victim of a 
police attitude that “they can do anything 
they please” in poor and black areas in the 
county, the commission was told by Nancy 
Young of the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization and John Dillingham of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, spokesman for the 
Montgomery Coalition Against Racism. 

Montgomery County Executive James P. 
Gleason, asked yesterday if he would think 
police had taken proper precautions if the 
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raid had taken place in his neighborhood, 
said “you are comparing two different situa- 
tions—in the neighborhood that I would live 
in—and a different kind of neighborhood.” 

Earlier yesterday in Rockville, Mr. Glea- 
son released a report approving police pro- 
cedures in the Quebec Terrace raid. 

He called police procedures “adequate and 
correct,” and noted, “In my Judgment there 
isn’t anything that could have been done 
differently by the officers . . .” 

At the same time he admitted that facts 
about police behavior during the incident 
were obtained only from the police and 
Treasury Agent raiders and not from neigh- 
bors and other residents in Quebec Terrace 
who witnessed the battering ram entry into 
two apartments there that night. 

The raiders, some bearded and in hippie 
clothing, forced their way into the Ballew 
apartment with an 85 pound battering ram. 
Mr. Ballew, who had leaped from the bath- 
tub and grabbed a gun when he heard the 
banging at his door, was shot in the head. 

Although they had a search warrant for 
illegal hand grenades the raiders found only 
empty souvenir grenade casings, a part of 
Mr. Ballew’s legal gun collection. 

Mr. Gleason said that a bull horn was not 
used in an attempt to gain a peaceable entry 
to the Ballew apartment because we “did not 
want to get the neighborhood involved in 
the situation; people go to the bullfights to 
see the Matador killed.” 

Mr. Gleason said that he was. “not con- 
vinced that the Ballews were in the wrong.” 

Mr. Ballew is at Washington Sanitarium 
with a bullet in his brain, partially paralyzed 
and unable to speak. 

Mr. Gleason said that “in my judgment 
there isn’t anything that could have been 
done differently by officers who took part in 
the raid.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1971] 


APARTMENT RAID “JUSTIFIABLE,” COUNTY 
STUDY OF SHOOTING CLAIMS 
(By LaBarbara Bowman) 

Montgomery County Executive James P. 
Gleason said yesterday that the actions of 
police during a June 7 raid on the Silver 
Spring apartment of a collector of antique 
guns were “justifiable.” 

In a press conference at which Gleason 
released a report giving the county’s version 
of the incident, he said that “when you take 
all the circumstances of the case, it was jus- 
tiflable.” He said that “there isn’t anything 
that could have been done differently; it was 
a dangerous situation.” 

Kenyon F. Ballew, 28, the gun collector, 
was shot in the head by plainclothes Inter- 
nal Revenue Service agents and Montgomery 
County policemen who broke into Ballew’s 
apartment at 1014 Quebec Ter. to execute 
a warrant for unregistered hand grenades. 

The bullet is still in Ballew’s head but he 
was reported in good condition yesterday at 
Washington Sanitarium and Hospital. 

Gleason's report on the incident apparent- 
ly closes the county government’s investiga- 
tion, though it leaves many inconsistencies 
unresolved. 

The county grand jury continued yester- 
day to look into the matter. 

A spokesman for IRS said yesterday that 
12 agents from that department who took 
part in the raid refused to testify before the 
grand jury because they were asked to waive 
their immunity from prosecution and did 
not want to do so. 

Saraluise Ballew, 35, wife of the wounded 
man, has said she refused to open the door 
to the raiding party because she did not 
know the men were policemen. 

When they started to enter the apartment 
and she saw they were dressed in casual 
clothes and bearded, she and her husband 
armed themselves, she said. 

Gleason said there are “different recollec- 
tions about who shot first,” Ballew or the 
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police. But he also said he believed Ballew’s 
gun went off “accidentally” after he had been 
wounded and that he was not firing at po- 
lice, 

Gleason’s statement contradicted earlier 
statements by Kenneth Watkins, county act- 
ing police superintendent, that Ballew and 
police fired “simultaneously” and that Bal- 
lew was aiming at the policemen. 

The 10-page report to Gleason, prepared 
by Elisha C. Freedman, county chief admin- 
istrative officer stated that the federal and 
county officers incorrectly raided a second 
apartment, the same night as the raid on 
the Ballew apartment. 

Federal officers, acting on information 
from Prince George’s and Montgomery 
County police, given by an informant, had 
obtained search warrants—one for the Bal- 
lew apartment and one for the apartment 
directly above, number 102, in the same 
building. Both warants were for illegal fire- 
arms. 

The agents searched apartment 102 but the 
man they were looking for actually lived next 
door in apartment 103, the report states. 
“Apologies should be in order and payment 
should be made for the broken door,” the 
report states. Josephine Murphy lives in the 
apartment with her two daughters. 

In the past three years county police have 
made approximately 30 raids where “at 
least” one uniformed officer was present. 
Federal agents are “always concerned about 
the plainsclothes problem and mistaken 
identity,” the report states, and situations 
“keep cropping up” where one officer will 
mistake another for a felon, the report said. 

In the Ballew raid six of the 13 Montgom- 
ery policemen present were in uniform but 
the first ones to enter the apartment were 
dressed in “scruffy” clothes and wearing 
beards, because they are undercover men. 
Mrs. Ballew said she thought they were 
“hippies” or “racketeers.” 

The 27 police officers, in the raiding party 
including at least one from Prince George’s 
county, were “extremely wary and concerned 
for their safety" at Quebec Terrace, Freed- 
man reports. An informant had told them 
that police would receive a false call from 
the apartments one day and would be shot 
when they responded. 

Gleason added that police receive more 
calls from Quebec Terrace, a low- and mod- 
erate-income apartment complex near Prince 
George’s county line, than from any other 
single neighborhood in the county. 

He also spoke of recent shootings of police 
officers and “the breakdown of law and order" 
as justification for police action the night of 
the raid. 

The report also points up discrepancies 
between police accounts given the night of 
the raid from accounts of police officers when 
interviewed later. 

For example IRS agent William H. Seals, in 
a statement made the night of the raid said 
he saw a man later identified as Ballew ‘‘alm- 
ing a revolver at me. At this time, I fired 
one round from my pistol at him and yelled, 
‘He’s got a gun.’” 

In a later interview Seals said he “heard 
a shot first and then fired at someone holding 
a gun.” 

The IRS spokesman said the agents “were 
willing to testify” before the grand jury and 
stayed outside the hearing room in the 
county courthouse all day. They did not 
sign the waiver because they were “different” 
from the waivers they usually sign, the 
spokesman said. 

The spokesman did not know what the dif- 
ference was, if the grand jury would allow 
testimony without the waivers and why the 
question was not resolved Monday. The grand 
jury will reconvene on the case July 20. 
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STATE Ser To PROBE MONTGOMERY POLICE on 
Bras COMPLAINT 
(By Joy Aschenbach) 

BALTIMORE:—The Maryland State Human 
Relations Commission has ordered a prelim- 
inary investigation of the Montgomery 
County Police Department's treatment of 
blacks and other minorities. 

The commission acted yesterday after a 
group of Montgomery County citizens. led 
by John C. Dillingham of the American Civil 
Liberties Union complained that county pu- 
lice “harassed, terrorized and abused” per- 
sons living in predominantly black neigh- 
borhoods. 

The citizens criticized police tactics which 
they said were used in recent raids in the 
Quebec Terrace area of Silver Spring and 
patrolling procedures allegedly carried on 
ground the Berlin apartments in Rockville. 


PEOPLE “TERRORIZED” 


Dillingham told the commission that po- 
lice raids in the Quebec Terrace area “‘terror- 
ized the people and terrorized the neighbor- 
hoods.” He and the others contended that 
the methods used by county police and U.S. 
Treasury agents June 7 in breaking into the 
apartment of Kenyon F. Ballew, a white gun 
collector, would not have been employed if 
he did not live in the heavily black Quebec 
Terrace section. 

Ballew, 28, of 1014 Quebec Ter., was shot 
in the head when the raiders, armed with a 
warrant to search for illegal hand grenades, 
broke into his apartment. Mrs. Ballew has 
said her husband thought robbers were in- 
vading the apartment. Ballew is partially 
paralyzed as a result of the shooting. 

"Ballew, even though he is white, was the 
victim of the police’s racist attitude,” Nancy 
Young, co-chairman of the Montgomery 
County Welfare Rights Organization, told 
the commission. “People on Quebec Terrace 
are treated as suspects. To live there is to be 
suspect." 


AUTHORITIES EXONERATED 


In separate reports yesterday, the Treasury 
Department and County Executive James P. 
Gleason exonerated federal agents and coun- 
ty police for their handling of the raid on the 
Ballew apartment. Meanwhile, a Montgom- 
ery County grand jury is continuing its in- 
vestigation of the incident. 

Dillingham said that the failure of county 
officials to act in this and other similar cases 
brought him to the state commission. He re- 
quested a formal investigative hearing on 
police practices no later than September. 

The commission initially agreed to have 
its staff conduct a preliminary investigation 
of the police department and make recom- 
mendations on what further investigation, 
if any, is necessary. 

A spokesman for the Montgomery County 
Human Relations Commission said that the 
Ballew incident was not investigated at the 
local level because it did not involve a black 
citizen. The official county investigation was 
conducted through the county executive's 
office. 


PROHIBITIVE MEDICAL COSTS 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
primary topics of concern among our 
constituents, and one being given an in- 
creasing amount of attention in Con- 
gress, is the skyrocketing costs of med- 
ical care throughout the country. 
Though we cannot pin down the cause 
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to any one factor, I am confident that 
the deteriorating situation in malprac- 
tice insurance for physicians contributes 
to the problem. 

As a result of the fantastically high 
awards given to claimants in malprac- 
tice cases, the cost of malpractice in- 
surance has risen precipitously to unac- 
ceptable levels—within the past year the 
cost of some physicians’ insurance has 
gone up nearly 200 percent. Doctors in 
California, New York, and Hawaii pay 
as much as $6,000 per year. 

I receive mail every day, as I am sure 
you all do too, about the increasing cost 
of medical care. The prohibitive cost of 
malpractice insurance for physicians has 
left them few alternatives, other than 
to pass on their increased costs to their 
patients. The problem has become & vi- 
cious one, and the effect on health care 
cost is disturbing to providers and re- 
cipients of health care alike. 

What is even more disturbing, how- 
ever, is that increased malpractice pre- 
mium costs are only part of the overall 
problem. As President Nixon remarked 
in his health message: 

The climate of fear which is created by 
the growing menace of malpractice suits also 
affects the quality of medical treatment. 
Often it forces doctors to practice ineffi- 
cient, defensive medicine .. . ordering unnec- 
essary tests and treatments solely for the 
sake of appearance. It discourages the use 
of physicians’ assistants, inhibits that free 
discussion of cases which can contribute so 
much to better care, and makes it harder 
to establish a relationship of trust between 
doctors and patients. 


I want to commend the administra- 
tion's initiative in dealing with this 
problem. The President has directed the 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to promptly set up a Commis- 
sion on Medical Malpractice to begin 
“an intensive program of research and 
analysis” in this area. The Commission 
is scheduled to report back with specific 
recommendations by March 1, 1972. 

In addition, I have been meeting with 
a group of doctors, representing the 
medical profession in my district, and 
they have voiced great concern about 
this issue. As a result I have been study- 
ing this problem myself, and I am work- 
ing on legislation for the District, which 
I am hopeful will be a first step for other 
areas to follow. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr. DULSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I missed 
rolicall No. 185. Had I been present and 
voting, I would have voted “yea.” 


AMBASSADOR AVERELL HARRIMAN 
COMMENTS UPON THE PEACE 
PROPOSALS—AND ‘A REASONABLE 
CHANCE 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 

traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, for a decade 
this Nation has sent her young men to 
die in a senseless and tragic war in 
Southeast Asia. The price for this tragic 
venture has been incalculably high—in 
terms of lives lost and blood shed, in 
terms of treasure squandered and oppor- 
tunities lost, in terms of the erosion of 
our position in the world community and 
the disaffection of our people at home. 

Yet the war drags on. Despite the 
peace promises of the Nixon administra- 
tion, the killing continues. The adminis- 
tration’s policy is a vehicle to substitute 
Asian blood for American. The death is 
not going to stop. The destruction is not 
going to halt. The misery of the Viet- 
namese, and Laotians and Cambodians 
will persist. The vaunted policy of Viet- 
namization means the outfitting of client 
armies sustained by American air and 
logistical support. 

The presentation of the seven-point 
proposal at the Paris negotiations offers 
the possibility of negotiating an end to 
this seemingly unending conflict. 

W. Averell Harriman has long been 
one of this Nation’s most astute and con- 
cerned analysts of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. And as the chief nego- 
tiator on Vietnam under the Johnson 
administration he has a unique under- 
standing of the possibilities of ending 
this war through diplomatic means. Gov- 
ernor Harriman has written a thought- 
ful article, which appeared in the July 
15 New York Times, analyzing the situa- 
tion in regard to the present opportuni- 
ties for negotiations at Paris. 

As Governor Harriman says, the Pres- 
ident should explain what he meant in 
his April 7 address on Vietnam when he 
said that his plan would provide the 
South Vietnamese “a reasonable chance 
to survive as a free people.” Is the Presi- 
dent insisting upon the survival of the 
Thieu-Ky regime or is he finally pre- 
pared to instruct our negotiators in Paris 
to séek a political settlement? 

I commend the following article to my 
colleagues: 

“A REASONABLE CHANCE”: Mrs. BInn’s PEACE 
PROPOSAL PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE ADMINISTRATION To EXPLOIT PRESENT 
Moops IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

(By W. Averell Harriman) 

WaSsHINGTON.—Publication of the Pentagon 
Papers has increased a widespread feeling 
that the public has not been adequately in- 
formed of United States intentions in Viet- 
nam. The credibility of the Government was 
already at low point. To restore confidence it 
is essential that the Administration now 
clarify its aims in Vietnam. 

The Administration has previously justi- 
fied its refusal to negotiate a definite date 
for withdrawal of all American forces on 
three grounds—the safety of our forces, the 
release of our prisoners of war and giving 
the South Vietnamese “a reasonable chance.” 

Mrs. Binh’s seven-point proposal satisfies 
the first two reasons. The Administration 
should now explain what it means by giving 
South Vietnam “a reasonable chance,” and 


what American vital interests are involved. 
There are certain factors that already appear 
clear. 

One that should be understood is that we 
have been fighting North Vietnam, a strongly 
nationalist Communist state which does not 
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want to be dominated by China. It is sup- 
ported, of course, by both China and the 
Soviet Union. During my months of talks in 
Paris, Hanoi’s historic desire for Independ- 
ence was apparent. They were gratified that 
they were able to establish normal relations 
with the French and wished to have similar 
relations with us. Like Tito, they understand 
to avoid domination by the Communist 
giants they must have relations with the 
West and particularly the United States. We 
must recognize this and no longer blindly 
follow the concept that we are fighting Com- 
munist China. 

Another factor is that the majority of the 
South Vietnamese clearly desire peace and 
prefer a non-Vietcong-controlled govern- 
ment. During recent years we have helped 
strengthen the Saigon Government militarily 
to Vietnnamize the war, but not politically 
to expand its base to permit negotiations for 
a compromise settlement and to succeed in 
the political competition which would ensue. 
A political settlement worked out by the 
South Vietnamese themselves could give a 
“chance” for the South Vietnamese while 
experience indicates continued attempts to 
achieve a military solution can only mean 
endless fighting [with no settlement in 
sight]. 

In South Vietnam there are no effective 
political parties but there are groups repre- 
senting the non-Communist elements in the 
country—Buddhists, Catholics, Cao Dai, Hao 
Hao, and the labor unions. It is not too late 
for President Thieu to rally these forces and 
bring their representatives into a peace cab- 
inet or a negotiating committee. Conditions 
must be agreed to with the National Liber- 
ation Front under which a national election 
can be held from which would evolve a new 
constitution and a new government. As the 
front has proposed, provision should be made 
for guarantees against reprisals, and release 
of political prisoners. 

There is increasing evidence that the other 
side would agree to an independent neutral 
South Vietnam for a period of years, The 
front, made up of people who are themselves 
southerners, evidently wants the South to be 
independent of the North until such time 
as a merger can be negotiated between 
equals. 

Evidence indicates a willingness to agree to 
a non-Communist South. In fact Le Duc 
Tho has stated this in a New York Times in- 
terview. Furthermore, the Chinese for the 
first time are not publicly supporting a 
peaceful settlement, and speak of the four 
countries of Indochina, including both North 
and South Vietnam, They may wish to keep 
Indochina Balkanized and not unified under 
Hanoi. 

After the settlement Hanoi must be in- 
duced to leave its neighbors alone and that 
can best be done by long-term cooperative 
arrangements for the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia and Thailand, The United 
States should be generous in its financial 
contribution but must leave the manage- 
ment to an international agency. 

I can see only further confusion by await- 
ing the October elections in South Vietnam. 
Senator Tran Van Don has succinctly point- 
ed out in a recent speech that President 
Thieu controls (1) the administrative, mili- 
tary, police and intelligence apparatus, 
(2) the mass media, and (3) large financial 
resources. Senator Don concluded that con- 
trol of any one of the three factors would 
be sufficient to elect President Thieu, and 
he also has a fourth “decisive” factor—U.S. 
support. 

Under these circumstances there is no 
reason to delay negotiations until the elec- 
tion which can hardly be a meaningful dem- 
ocratic expression. Moreover, the frustration 
pervading our country requires negotiations 
for our prompt withdrawal from the war. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SHoup (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, and the 
balance of the week, on account of offi- 
cial committee business. 

To Mr. Kyros, for July 19 through 
July 26, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Apams, for July 19 through 
July 26, on account of business. 

To Mr. Pettis (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), on account of official 
business pertaining to airport matters 
in district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the 
request of Mr. pu Pont) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Harvey, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Heckter of Massachusetts, for 
5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the 
request of Mr. Matus of Georgia), to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Asprn, today, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. Hamitton, today, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, today, 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, today, 
for 60 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. McKevitr to follow the remarks 
of Mr. Harvey during his special order 
today. 

Mrs. Minx to include extraneous mat- 
ter with her remarks made today in the 
Committee of the Whole on H.R. 9388. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pu Pont) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BucHANAN. 

Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory in three instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Carter in two instances. 

Mr. THomson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. McKevirt. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. CLEVELAND in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Maruis of Georgia), and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Wourr in three instances. 
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Mr. Roprno in three instances. 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. BapiLLo in five instances. 
Mr. Watpre in three instances. 
Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 


Mr. AsPIn in two instances. 
Mazzotti in three instances. 
Rarick in three instances. 
Houneate in six instances. 
ROSENTHAL in five instances. 
ABOUREZK. 

MeEtcatre in two instances. 
O'NEILL in two instances. 
Gaypos in eight instances. 
DINGELL in two instances. 

. WHITE in two instances. 

. BRINKLEY in two instances. 

. FuLTON of Tennessee in two in- 


RRRRRERREES 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 101. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procia- 
mation designating July 20, 1971, as “Na- 
tional Moon Walk Day.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 16 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 19, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


966. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a report on the impact 
of the railroad work stoppage of May 17 and 
18, 1971, on the movement of goods vital to 
the national defense, the extent to which rail 
traffic was diverted to other means of trans- 
portation, and the status of plans to provide 
for the movement of defense articles in the 
event of a railroad work stoppage or lockout, 
pursuant to Public Law 92-17; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

967. A letter from the Chairman, Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, 
transmitting the report of the activities of 
the Conference for the period from January 
1970, through June 1971; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

968. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the need of improved administration of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

969. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the potential for improved effectiveness of 
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scientific and technical information dissemi- 
nation activities, Atomic Energy Commission; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 9727. A bill to regulate the dumping 
of material in the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-361). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 542, a resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 1746. A bill 
to further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers (Rep. No. 
92-360). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 9813. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to authorize the collection of 
tolls on the Interstate System; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 9814. A bill to provide annual quotas 
on imports of footwear articles; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 9815. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide 
with the calendar year; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for himself, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of 
Michigan, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
EscH, Mr. GERALD R. Ford, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Mc- 
Donar of Michigan, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. REGLE, Mr. RUPPE, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 9816. A bill to repeal the Federal ex- 
cise tax on passenger automobiles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 9817. A bill to prohibit the broadcast- 
ing of deceptive news and public affairs pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 9818. A bill to regulate the dumping 
of material in the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9819. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ health benefits insurance; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr. Contrer, and 
Mr. McKevrrr) : 

H.R. 9820. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide more effective means 
for protecting the public interest in national 
emergency disputes involving the railroad 
and airline transportation industries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 9821. A bill to amend the Federal 

Food, Drug, and Comestic Act to require the 
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labels on all foods to disclose each of their 
ingredients; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9822. A bill to prevent a decrease in 
the dependency and indemnity compensation 
of any dependent parent of a deceased vet- 
eran or in the pension of any veteran or 
widow of a veteran as the result of the in- 
crease in social security benefits provided by 
Public Law 92-5 or by any increase in railroad 
retirement benefits during the calendar year 
1971; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9823. A bill to provide equitable treat- 
ment of veterans enrolled in vocational edu- 
cation courses; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9824. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional educational benefits to veterans who 
have served in the Indochina theater of oper- 
ations during the Vietnam era; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Tennessee, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Warm D, Forp, Mr. 
Haney, Mr. KEATING, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 9825. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 9826. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 5, 1962, to authorize the acquisition 
of land for the Edison National Historic Site 
in the State of New Jersey, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Frsu, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON of 
Tennessee, Mr. CÓRDOVA, Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. LENT, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. Morse, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Ro- 
DINO, Mr. RoE, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. 
VEYSEY): 

H.R. 9827. A bill to provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance for State programs of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr. 
WYoter, Mrs. ABzuc, and Mr. 
Bracer) : 

H.R. 9828. A bill to provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance for State programs of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

. By Mr. PIRNIE: 

HR. 9829. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the investigation 
of accidents involving aircraft of an armed 
force, and to clarify the use of reports of 
those investigations; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 9830. A bill to authorize the involun- 
tary recall of the Coast Guard Reserve to 
duty in time of natural disaster; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 9831. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
indivduals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 9832. A bill to provide for payments 
to compensate county governments for the 
tax immunity of Federal lands within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEED: 

ELR. 9833. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to the 
computation of payments for the production 
of cotton in any drought year, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee of Agriculture. 

H.R. 9834. A bill to authorize the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma to elect its principal 
Officer as provided by its constitution; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr, 
Grover, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. Bray, Mr. 
STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. McDonatp of 
Michigan, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
STEELE, Mr. James V. STANTON, and 
Mr. Frey): 

H.R. 9835. A bill to regulate the dumping of 
material in the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 9836. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide specially 
adapted housing benefits to veterans suffer- 
ing the loss, or loss of use, of both arms; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 9837. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit certain 
tax-exempt organizations to engage in com- 
munications with legislative bodies, and 
committees and members thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 9838. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

H.R. 9839. A bill to make use of a firearm 
to commit a felony a Federal crime where 
such use violates State law, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 9840. A bill to amend the Fish and 


Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal 
penalty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 9841. A bill to include certain officers 
and employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture performing functions under the laws 
administered by that Department within the 
provisions of section 1114 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, relating to homicides 
of Federal officers in the discharge of their 
duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN (for himself, Mr. Dun- 
CAN, Mr. THONE, Mr. Morse, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. THOMPSON Of 
Georgia, Mr. JoHNson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. VANDER 
JactT, Mr. Marsunaca, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. Camp, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Mva, Mr. 
SCHERLE, and Mr. BAKER) : 

H.R. 9842. A bill to establish a national 
environmental bank, to authorize the issu- 
ance of U.S. environmental savings bonds, 
and to establish an environmental trust 
fund; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 9843. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and the Interstate 
Commerce Act to authorize reduced-fare 
transportation on a space-available basis for 
persons who are 65 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr. 
ARENDS) (by request) : 

H.R. 9844. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 9845. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act with respect to Federal 
and State cooperation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ABOUREZK (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. BEGICH, 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. Evrns of Tennessee, Mr. 
Leacett, Mr. LINK, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. O’Konskr, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. WALDIE, 
and Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 9846. A bill: Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 9847. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act in order to extend and 
improve rehabilitation services for handi- 
capped individuals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself and 
Mr. Hater) (by request) : 

H.R. 9848. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to include citrus for freezing and 
canning and the products thereof among the 
commodities which may be regulated; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 9849. A bill to amend the act of June 
27, 1960 (74 Stat. 220), relating to the pres- 
ervation of historical and archeological data; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (for himself, Mr. 
BELCHER, Mr. Camp, Mr. JARMAN, and 
Mr. STEED) : 

H.R. 9850. A bill to provide for compensa- 
tion to the Cherokee Nation for certain lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 9851. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to permit sharing the cost of agri- 
culture-related pollution prevention and 
abatement measures; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 9852. A bill to preserve the domestic 
gold mining industry and to increase the 
domestic production of gold; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr. 
ARENDS) : 

H.R. 9853. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to provide for a continu- 
ing review and study of measures that should 
be taken with respect to the designation and 
protection of information within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and certain other agencies 
which affects the national security; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself, Mr. Sartor, 
Mr. Wacconner, Mr. KING, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr, Petty, Mr. SANDMAN, 
Mr. Horton, and Mr. Younc of 
Florida) : 

H.R. 9854. A bill to authorize the involun- 
tary recall of the Coast Guard Reserve to 
duty in time of natural disaster; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEITH (for himself, Mr. ZWACH, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Younc of 
Florida, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
TAYLOR, and Mr. MoRsE) : 

H.R. 9855. A bill to encourage truth in 
newscasting and public affairs broadcasting; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BEGICH, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FULTON 
of Tennessee, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Linx, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
Oseyr, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. REES, 
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Mr. Roz, Mr. RUNNELS, and Mr. YA- 
TRON) : 

H.R. 9856. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to extend for 5 years (un- 
til June 30, 1977) the period within which 
certain special project grants may be made 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 9857. A bill to control the generation 
and transmission of noise detrimental to the 
human environment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

ER. 9858. A bill to amend title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, to correct certain inequities 
in the crediting of National Guard techni- 
cian service in connection with civil service 
retirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 9859. A bill to establish the Cumber- 
land Island National Seashore in the State 
of Georgia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R, 9860. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that blood 
donations shall be considered as charitable 
contributions deductible from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW (for himself, Mrs. Han- 
SEN of Washington, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
and Mr, NEDZI) : 

H.J. Res. 782. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation to announce the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the 125th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Smithsonian Institution and to designate 
and to set aside September 26, 1971, as a 
special day to honor the scientific and cul- 
tural achievements of the Institution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 783. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the term of office of 
President and Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States; to the Committee’on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the continuance in office of judges of the 
Supreme Court and of inferior courts; to 
thə Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FISH: 

H.J. Res. 785. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim Sunday, Octo- 
ber 17, 1971, as "Vietnam Veterans Day"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 365. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself and 
Mr. DRINAN) : 

H. Con. Res. 366. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Char- 
ter; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H. Res. 543. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that administration pur- 
sual of current proposals at peace talks in 
Paris is a matter of utmost urgency; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 544. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 545. Resolution providing for the 
appointment of a select committee to ob- 
serve the 1971 presidential elections in South 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Rules. 
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SENATE—Thursday, July 15, 1971 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, as the new day lies be- 
fore us we pause to consecrate our work 
to Thee. Give us clean hands and pure 
hearts fit for high service to our fellow 
citizens. Cleanse us of petty sins. Rid us 
of devotion to trivial concerns. Deliver us 
from the little evils which obstruct Thy 
guidance and blight the character. Sweep 
away all cowardice and all unworthy 
compromises. Ever keep us reconciled to 
Thee and to our fellow workers. Spare 
us from wanting Thy kingdom every- 
where but in our own lives where it ought 
to begin. Keep us from wanting our own 
way when it is Thy way we need to know 
and to follow. 

Give us grace to welcome the new and 
better age though it may come through 
the efforts of others and not as the result 
of our own striving. 

O Lord, guide by Thy spirit all who 
bear the burdens of high office, that their 
service may please Thee and benefit all 
mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the executive calendar, begin- 
ning with new reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the executive calendar, 
beginning with new reports, will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LI- 
BRARIES AND INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the National Commission. on Libraries 
and Information Science. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETAL- 
LIC MINE SAFETY BOARD OF RE- 
VIEW 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 


the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 


VACATING OF ORDER FOR SENA- 
TOR BROCK TO SPEAK THIS 
MORNING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order 
granted to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) to speak 
this morning be vacated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, any 
time I have I yield back. We are now in 
the period for transaction of morning 
business, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order the Senate will now 
proceed to the transaction of. routine 
morning business, the period not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the role, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be ‘rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio is recognized for 3 minutes. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in recent 
days, several prophets of economic doom 
have charged the administration with a 
do-nothing policy which will neither re- 
duce unemployment nor dampen the fires 
of inflation. They are wrong. In the next 
few days, up-to-date figures on the gross 
national product, industrial production, 
housing starts, and personal income will 
be released. I am confident they will 
show, as, by and large, they have shown 
consistently over the last 6 months, that 
the economy is expanding and inflation 
is being reduced. 

It is easy to sit on the sidelines and call 
Signals on an economy for which one is 
not responsible. It is quite another mat- 
ter to have to solve the economic crisis 
left by the previous administration with- 
out reigniting either renewed inflation or 
massive unemployment. President Nixon 
is faced with the latter problem. And 
he has handled it so well that the cur- 
rent economic recovery appears likely to 
be remembered as the most rapid in his- 
tory. 
President Nixon’s program is providing 
stimulus to the economy to reduce unem- 
ployment. The budget deficit for the last 
2 years has been very substantial. Sec- 
retary Connally has indicated that’ this 
year’s will run significantly in excess of 
the $18 billion that had been anticipated. 
As a part of this activity, special efforts 
have been made to target aid to the un- 
employed. Only the other day, the Presi- 
dent signed legislation to create 150,000 
public service jobs. 

President Nixon’s efforts to reduce un- 
employment have started to be successful. 
The June figures showed the largest drop 
in unemployment in 20 years—from 6.2 
percent to 5.6 percent. Many signs point 
to continued drops in the months ahead. 
How much more rapid a reaction can we 
expect? 

When President Nixon assumed office, 
he was faced with the twin challenge of 
cooling the fires of inflation and man- 
aging the switch from a wartime econ- 
omy to a peacetime economy. By itself, 
each of these tasks is overwhelming. In 
the past, each has led to unemployment 
far in excess of present levels. The plain 
fact is that President Nixon, in only two 
and a half years, has dramatically turned 
the corner on both fronts without caus- 
ing a serious dislocation of the economy. 

Housing starts are now running at an 
impressive 1.9 million rate per year, and 
this figure does not include 400,000 mo- 
bile homes which are expected to be 
sold this year. Retail sales are very 
high, around $32 billion. Industrial pro- 
duction has turned upward. At the same 
time, as the recent wholesale price in- 
dex figures showed, the increase in the 
rate of inflation has slowed consistently. 

Why is it that President Nixon’s 
critics never concede that fully one-half 
of those who have become unemployed 
since 1969—1.2 million people—became 
unemployed directly because of the de- 
crease in defense spending—either by 
being dismissed from the service or 
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through layoffs at defense production 
plants? 

Why is it that President Nixon’s critics 
cannot concede that this country was 
faced, in January 1969, with what was 
probably the most serious, prolonged 
period of inflation in its history? For- 
eign governments were doubting the 
stability of the dollar. Many at home 
were finding their incomes seriously re- 
duced by the never-ending round of price 
increases. 

It has not been easy to meet the right- 
ful demands of both the unemployed for 
jobs and the employed for stable prices. 
President Nixon, the economic indica- 
tors show, is meeting both demands. Un- 
employment is declining. Inflation is 
slowing. 

There may be legitimate differences 
one can take with President Nixon’s eco- 
nomic policies. But it is time those who 
take them acknowledge the progress 
that has been made and the price that 
would be paid—either through inflation 
or unemployment—for the policies they 
advocate. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 101) to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating July 20, 1971, 
as “National Moon Walk Day.” 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letter, 
which was referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Potential For Improved Ef- 
fectiveness of Scientific and Technical In- 
formation Dissemination Activities, Atomic 
Energy Commission, dated July 15, 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9272. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
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cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-265). 

By Mr, PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9382. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain independent executive agencies, 
boards, commissions, corporations, and of- 
fices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-264). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9417. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 92-263). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, for Mr. ALLOTT, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with amendments: 

S. 635. A bill to amend the Mining and 
Sean Policy Act of 1970 (Rept. No. 92- 

6). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Douglas W. Toms, of Washington, to be 
Administrator of the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
following nominations: 

Charles L. Ill, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 

Richard S. Wilbur, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and the 
appointment of 19 officers to the grade of 
major general and brigadier general in 
the Air Force Reserve. 

I ask that these names be printed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
ident, as in executive session, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably the nomination of Maj. Gen. 
Francis S. Greenlief for appointment as 
Chief, National Guard Bureau; the nom- 
inations of 14 officers for promotion to 
the grade of brigadier general and major 
general as Reserve commissioned officers 
of the Army; and the nomination of Vice 
Adm. Lloyd M. Mustin for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral when retired. 

I ask that these names be printed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

In addition, I report favorably the 
nominations of 101 officers for appoint- 
ment to the grade of first and second 
lieutenant in the Army. Since these 
names have already been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) . Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk were printed at the end 
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of the Senate proceedings on June 24, 
1971.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. GRIFFIN (for himself and Mr. 
Harr): 

S. 2285. A bill to repeal the Federal excise 
tax on passenger automobiles. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2286. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of in- 
creased annuities to secretaries of justices 
and judges of the United States. Referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BELLMON (for himself and Mr. 
Harris) : 

S. 2287. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Miami Tribe of Oklahoma and 
the Miami Indians of Indiana in Indian 
Claims Commission docket Nos. 131 and 253, 
and of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Miami Tribe of Okla- 
homa in the Commission’s docket No. 251—A, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 2288. A bill to amend section 5055 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to ex- 
tend the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to establish and carry out 
a program of exchange of medical informa- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2289. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of title IV of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 relating to the total 
disability of certain miners suffering from 
pneumoconiosis. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2290. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security. Referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2291. A bill to facilitate representation 
of persons having claims against the United 
States by legal counsel of their own choosing 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and 
Mr. Cook): 

S. 2292. A bill relating to minimum and 
maximum limits of age within which original 
appointments may be made to positions as 
correctional officers in the Bureau of Prisons, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
Coox, and Mr. BAYH): 

S. 2293. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, relating to assaults on US. 
probation officers. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. Hruska): 

S. 2294. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, as amended. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2295. A bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S.J. Res. 132. A joint resolution extending 

the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
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tain cases. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GRIFFIN (for himself and 
Mr. Hart): 

S. 2285. A bill to repeal the Federal 
excise tax on passenger automobiles. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPEAL OF THE FEDERAL EXCISE TAX ON 

AUTOMOBILES 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my senior colleague from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart), I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a bill to repeal the 
Federal excise tax on passenger auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. President, this bill would repeal, 
once and for all, the unjust and dis- 
criminatory excise tax on automobiles. 

The present excise tax on passenger 
automobiles is 7 percent of the manu- 
facturers’ sales price. Under present law, 
the rate would be reduced over a period 
of time until gradually it would be elim- 
inated in 1982. 

But, Mr. President, this so-called tem- 
porary tax has been with us too long as 
far as the automobile industry is con- 
cerned. It first went on the statute books 
in 1917. At that time the rate of the 
excise tax was 3 percent. Since then, 
that so-called temporary tax has been 
restored or extended more than 20 times 

In 1965, with the enactment of the Ex- 
cise Tax Reduction Act, it appeared that 
Congress finally had decided to do away 
with this discriminatory tax, along with 
other similar taxes, which placed an un- 
fair burden on the consumer. This is 
what the House report had to say about 
this selective excise tax: 

Consumers of the taxed products where 
the tax is passed forward must pay a pre- 
mium, over and above the market price, for 
the taxed items, which consumers of untaxed 
items do not pay: These selective excise taxes 
tend to reduce sales and therefore reduce 
incomes and jobs in the industries which 
produce the taxed goods. In these ways selec- 
tive excise taxation results in arbitrary and 
undesirable distortions in the allocation of 
resources and in this manner interferes with 
the free play of our competitive market. 


The only reason given for the repeated 
extension of the automobile excise tax 
has been that the Government cannot 
afford the revenue loss. But no one has 
ever explained, at least to this Senator, 
why the automobile industry alone has 
been singled out as the only nonregulated 
industry in the United States to bear the 
burden of this Federal sales tax. 

Mr. President, this arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory tax against the automobile 
industry has restrained unjustly an in- 
dustry which is a very important segment 
of the whole economy. There are 800,000 
independent businesses in the United 
States dealing with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sales, and servicing of auto- 
mobiles. Of all retail sales in the United 
States 24 percent are related to the 
automobile industry; 13 million people in 
this country are engaged in automotive- 
related employment; and 18 States have 
automobile assembly plants. 
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So, Mr. President, at a time when the 
economy is in some trouble, it seems to 
me that it is timely, it is legitimate, and 
it is justified finally to remove the excise 
tax which has been levied for so long 
against automobiles. 

If the administration and Congress 
would see fit to act favorably on this 
measure, there is no question but that 
it would be a major step in restoring to 
the economy a confidence that is needed 
today. It would, of course, stimulate auto- 
mobile sales but, in turn, it would be a 
very important stimulus to the entire 
economy. 

We still have an excise tax on tele- 
phones, of course, but that is a tax 
against services. There is an excise tax on 
tires, and that tax, as I understand it, 
goes into the Highway Trust Fund. But, 
as far as I know, the only excise tax that 
still remains against a manufactured 
product, the revenues from which go into 
the general treasury, is the tax against 
automobiles. 

When one considers the problem of 
competing today with foreign-made 
automobiles, the additional burden which 
the Government has imposed because of 
costly regulations relating to antipollu- 
tion devices, and, as well, safety regula- 
tions that are imposed on automobiles 
and the automobile industry, it should be 
apparent that it is time to end this dis- 
criminatory tax. It is not only unfair to 
the consumer but also to the workers in 
the automobile industry as well as the 
automobile companies. 

So I hope that the introduction of this 
bill today by the senior Senator from 
Michigan and myself, in which we are 
joined by all of the members of the House 
delegation from Michigan, will not be an 
idle gesture. We know that it has been in- 
troduced and argued before, but at this 
particular time it seems to me that action 
is called for—and justified. I hope that 
our voices will be heard at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue as well as 
throughout both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of the 
bill be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2285 
A bill to repeal the Federal excise tax on pas- 
senger automobiles 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4061(a) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on passenger auto- 
mobiles, etc.) is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(B) are taxable at 7 percent if sold before 
July 15, 1971. The tax imposed by this sub- 
section shall not apply with respect to arti- 
cles enumerated in subparagraph (B) which 
are sold by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer after July 14, 1971.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6412(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the floor 
stocks refunds on passenger automobiles, 
etc.) is amended by striking out “January 1 
of 1973, 1974, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981, or 1982” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or July 15, 
1971". 

Sec. 3. Refunds with Respect to Passenger 
Car Purchases.— 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Where, after July 14, 
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1971, and before the date after the date of 
enactment of this Act, a new automotive 
item subject to the tax imposed by section 
4061(a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 has been sold to an ultimate purchaser, 
there shall be credited or refunded (without 
interest) to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer of such item an amount equal to 
the difference between the tax paid by such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer on his 
sale of the item, and the tax made applicable 
to the item on such day, if— 

(1) claim for such credit or refund is filed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate on or before March 10, 1972, based 
on information submitted to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer before Febru- 
ary 1, 1972, by the person who sold the item 
{in respect to which the credit or refund is 
claimed) to the ultimate purchaser; 
and 

(2) on or before March 10, 1972, reimburse- 
ment has been made to the ultimate pur- 
chaser for the tax reduction on the item. 

(b) LIMITATION on ELIGIBILIry FOR CREDIT 
or REFUND.—No manufacturer, producer, or 
importer shall be entitled to a credit or re- 
fund under subsection (a) with respect to 
@ new automobile item unless he has in his 
possession such evidence of the sale of the 
item to the ultimate purchaser, and of the 
reimbursement of the tax to such purchaser, 
as may be required by regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate under this subsection. 

(c) OTHER Laws APPLICABLE-—All provi- 
sions of law including penalties, applicable 
with respect to the taxes Imposed by section 
4061(a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which, insofar as is applicable and not 
inconsistent with subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section apply in respect of the credits 
and refunds provided for in subsection (a) 
to the same extent as if the credits or refunds 
constituted overpayments of the tax. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my remarks I also ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
statement made several years ago by 
Representative MARTHA. GRIFFITHS, a 
Democrat, and Representative CHARLES 
CHAMBERLAIN, a2 Republican—both from 
Michigan—hbe printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Views oF CONGRESSWOMAN GRIFFITHS AND 
CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN ON THE POST- 
PONEMENT OF THE SCHEDULED EXCISE 
REDUCTIONS UNDER H.R. 19868 


The action taken by this bill in postponing 
for 2 years scheduled reductions in the manu- 
facturers excise tax on automobiles is most 
unwise. It unjustly singles out one particular 
group of consumers—car purchasers—and 
one particular industry—the automotive in- 
dustry—to bear through a heavy and re- 
gressive tax more than their fair share of 
the tax burden. It also reflects adversely on 
the credibility of the Congress by adding toa 
long list of failures to fulfill repeated pledges, 
incorporated in successive Acts, to reduce 
the auto tax on specified dates. In legislation 
as recent as the Tax Reform Act of 1969, the 
Congress pledged that the 7-percent tax rate 
on automobiles would drop to 5 percent in 
1971, 3 percent in 1972, 1 percent in 1973, 
and be repealed completely in 1974. As a mat- 
ter of simple justice, this congressional pledge 
should be redeemed now by permitting the 
first step of these reductions to take place on 
schedule. 

The auto tax is an anachronism. It stems 
from the time when people erroneously had 
the idea that an auto is generally a luxury. 
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This is obviously not true at the present time 
of the vast majority of cars which serve as an 
essential means of transportation for people 
at all income levels. In addition, the auto tax 
was originally moved up to high levels only as 
a temporary emergency measure to restrain 
the demand for cars in a period of wartime 
shortages. The time when such tax could be 
justified on this basis has long since passed. 

The Congress on many occasions has shown 
clearly that it recognizes that the auto tax is 
not a gdod tax by adopting legislation for the 
phased reduction and repeal of this tax. How- 
ever, as a matter of expediency, these sched- 
uled reductions in the tax have generally not 
been put into effect but have been postponed 
repeatedly from year to year. As a result, the 
legislative history of the auto tax over the 
past two decades or so is a sorry one indeed. 
In large measure, it is a history of broken 
promises on the part of the Congress to re- 
duce the tax. For example, when the Revenue 
Act of 1951 raised the tax from 7 to 10 per- 
cent, it provided that the tax was to go back 
to 7 percent on April 1, 1954. Actually, the 
10-percent rate was extended by 11 successive 
acts and it was not until June 22, 1965, that 
the 7-percent rate was restored. 

In May of 1965, President Johnson rec- 
ommended a phased reduction of the auto- 
mobile tax from 10 percent to 5 percent by 
January 1, 1967. However, in its report on the 
Excise Reduction Act of 1965, the Ways and 
Means Committee specifically indicated that 
it could not justify leaving a 5-percent tax 
on passenger autos as a permanent part of 
the tax structure. Accordingly, in the 1965 
act, the Congress again showed its good in- 
tentions by providing for a 7-percent manu- 
facturers sales tax on autos effective June 22, 
1965, with scheduled reductions to bring the 
tax down to 1 percent by 1969. The tax was in 
fact reduced to 6 percent on January 1, 1966; 
but this reduction lasted only a few months— 
Public Law 89-368 restored the tax to 7 per- 
cent on and after March 16, 1966, through 
March 31, 1968. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968 provided a new schedule for reducing 
the 7-percent tax on autos in stages, with 
complete repeal in 1973. However, the sad 
fact is that to this day, none of these sched- 
uled reductions have been permitted to take 
effect. The most recent extension of the 7- 
percent rate was provided under the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 which postponed the rate 
reduction schedule for an additional year. 

As if this record were not sufficient, H.R. 
19868 calls on the Congress to fail still an- 
other time to honor its commitment to per- 
mit the auto tax reductions to take place on 
schedule. The Treasury argues that the post- 
ponement is necessary in order to raise reve- 
nue and to combat inflation. These argu- 
ments, however, do not stand the test of 
analysis. If additional revenue is needed for 
budgetary reasons, it should be secured in 
a fair way and not through a discrimina- 
tory and regressive tax which falls most 
heavily on those who can least afford to pay 
it. The current 7-percent tax places an addi- 
tional burden of $190, on the average, on 
each new car purchaser. This burden falls toa 
substantial extent on individuals in the low 
and medium income brackets as is shown by 
the fact that in 1968, 10 percent of all new 
cars were purchased by families with incomes 
under $5,000 and 43 percent by families with 
incomes under $10,000. In addition, the bur- 
den of the tax is considerably higher in rela- 
tion to income at the low income levels 
than at higher income levels. For example, 
the $190 average tax amounts to over 6 per- 
cent of income for a car purchaser at the 
$3,000 level and 4 percent at the $5,000 level; 
however, it amounts to 1.9 percent at the 
$10,000 income level and declines to 1.3 per- 
cent at the $15,000 income level. 
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Moreover, the auto tax is more regressive 
than even these figures suggest. This is be- 
cause a substantial portion of new car pur- 
chases is made for business purposes with the 
result that the auto excise tax is incorporated 
in business costs and generally passed on to 
consumers in the form of higher prices with- 
out regard to ability to pay. 

Finally, although the auto excise tax is 
levied only on new car purchases, it has the 
disadvantage of raising used car prices as 
well as new car prices. This is because in view 
of the intimate relationship between the 
prices of new and used cars, used car prices 
reflect tax burdens placed on new cars. How 
widespread the resulting burdens are can 
be seen from the fact that in 1968 close to 
80 percent of all families owned at least 
one car, including two-thirds of all families 
with incomes of $3,000 and $4,000 a year, and 
80 percent of families with incomes between 
$5,000 and $6,000 a year. 

The major reason why the extension of 
the present auto tax rate is being advocated 
now despite the glaring defects of the auto 
tax is that, as a practical matter, it is easy 
to secure the revenue from this tax. In 
large measure, this is because the tax is hid- 
den. The car purchaser may know in a gen- 
eral way that there is a Federal tax on 
the car, but he does not know the precise 
amount of the extra burden that he is called 
upon to pay. Consequently, his resistance 
to the tax is greatly muted. This is why 
the auto tax is such easy prey whenever 
there is need for additional Government rev- 
enue. Needless to say, it is not a good reason 
for keeping the tax. 

To be sure that the purchaser of a car 
is specifically aware of the burden of the 
excise tax which he pays, an amendment 
was added to H.R. 19868 to require that the 
new car labels, presently required by the 
Automobile Information Disclosure Act, also 
show on the label, the fact that a Federal 
manufacturers excise tax is imposed on the 
car and the applicable rate of such a tax. 
We believe that this is a desirable change 
and will aid in making purchasers of auto- 
mobiles aware of the unfair tax burden which 
they now bear. 

The Treasury Department has supported 
its recommendation of postponing the 
scheduled excise tax reductions by estimat- 
ing that these reductions would cost $360 
million in fiscal 1971 and $630 million in fis- 
cal 1972. Actually, however, these figures 
far overstate the actual revenue effect of 
the scheduled tax reductions because they 
do not take into account the offsetting rev- 
enue that would be secured from the greater 
economic activity that would result if the 
rates were permitted to decline on schedule. 
In the present setting, it is reasonable to 
assume that a reduction in the auto tax 
would stimulate car sales so that for each 
dollar of excise tax reduction, the gross na- 
tional product would increase by $3. Fur- 
thermore, the Government would recapture 
in Federal income taxes of all kinds about 
20 cents on each additional dollar of GNP 
so generated. On these assumptions, the 
Federal Government would recoup 60 cents 
on each dollar of reduction in the automo- 
bile excise. In other words, the revenue loss 
involved in permitting the reductions in 
the auto tax to take effect as scheduled would 
be only 40 percent as large as the figures 
cited by the Treasury or $144 million in fiscal 
1971 and $252 million in fiscal 1972. 

Accordingly, the case for postponing the 
scheduled reductions in the auto tax on the 
ground that there is a pressing need for 
revenue in the immediate future is a poor 
one indeed. In the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, it is highly likely that 
there will always be a need for revenue and 
if we wait for a time when we do not need 
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revenue in all probability we will never be 
able to fulfill our commitment to phase out 
the auto tax. The 10-percent surcharge on 
individual and corporate income taxes was 
phased out and permitted to expire com- 
pletely on June 30 of this year despite the 
fact that it produced $12.7 billion annually 
or over seven times the yield of the present 
auto tax. This surcharge was permitted to 
expire because it was not a desirable tax 
for the long run. The scheduled reduction 
in the auto tax should have been allowed 
to take place for the same reasons. 

Because of our awareness of the continu- 
ing need for revenues, we believe that as a 
pragmatic matter the scheduling of the 
reduction in very small steps of one percent- 
age point a year is desirable. Reductions of 
this size should be of such minimal amounts 
that the administration will permit them 
to take place depsite their overall need for 
revenues. We believe it is unforunate, how- 
ever, that the rate reduction for autos was 
held at the 5-percent level for a period of 4 
years merely to permit the scheduled reduc- 
tion of the communications tax to catch up. 

It should be made clear that the adminis- 
tration's claim that retention of the present 
auto excise tax rate is necessary to combat 
inflation is not borne out by the facts. On 
the contrary, the scheduled reductions in the 
auto tax would help to keep auto prices 
down and, therefore, would be counterin- 
filationary. Since the auto tax, on the aver- 
age, amounts to $27 a percentage point, a 
reduction in the tax from its present level 
of 7 to & percent would, taken by itself, 
permit prices to be about 854 below the 
levels that would otherwise prevail. This 
would help offset any increase in auto prices 
made necessary by emission and safety im- 
provements required by Government stand- 
ards. Since there is a close correspondence 
between the prices of new and used cars, 
this beneficial effect of new car prices would 
be apt to be reflected in the prices of used 
cars as well, thus making a significant con- 
tribution to reducing the cost of living. 

Finally, reduction and repeal of the auto 
tax would provide needed stimulus to the 
auto manufacturing industry and to the 
entire economy which is now operating at 
depressed levels. According to the most recent 
available data, our economy is now operating 
at an annual rate of about $40 billion below 
its potential; manufacturing plants are op- 
erating at less than 80 percent of their ca- 
pacity; and the unemployment rate is now 
5.6 percent. Allowing the reductions in the 
auto tax to take effect as scheduled would 
prove of inestimable value in sustaining the 
economy in producing dynamic growth, more 
jobs, and higher corporate profits. This in 
turn would add to government tax revenues 
over the long run. 

The weight of evidence therefore is strongly 
against the postponement of the scheduled 
reductions in the auto tax. These reductions 
should be permitted to take place on sched- 
ule. The modest immediate loss of revenue 
involved would be far outbalanced by the 
equity advantages to consumers, the eco- 
nomic gains of getting the economy to move 
ahead and the overt sign that the Congress 
intends to honor its tax pledges. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the remarks 
of the distinguished minority whip, the 
Senator from Michigan. I wish to second 
and endorse the comments which he has 
made. 

The automobile industry is a tremen- 
dously important part of our economy. 
At this particular time in our history, 
with the present state of our economy, I 
think the measure that he has intro- 
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duced today should receive the most 
serious consideration, particularly in the 
light of statistics which I have reviewed 
recently, which indicate that on the 
West Coast of the United States as much 
as 20 percent of the automobile market 
is presently being taken up by imports 
from Japan. 

I think for too long, in the United 
States, we have failed to see the neces- 
sity, insofar as our position in interna- 
tional trade is concerned, of integrating 
our approach toward revenue measures 
and the overall plan for our economy. 
There can be no question but that in 
Japan, and indeed with our other major 
industrial competitors, the governments 
do, in setting their tax policies and their 
overall economic policies, take into ac- 
count the position of the nation with 
regard to international trade. As I say, 
this has definitely happened in Japan. 
There is a correlation between the tariff 
laws, the tax laws, and the overall fi- 
nancing of guarantees and encouraging 
subsidies by the Federal Government 
with respect to the overall situation of 
Japan in international trade. 

I recently put into the Recorp a state- 
ment made by a distinguished represent- 
ative of our State Department, in which 
he reported a study of the comparative 
position of Japan in this regard, and 
showed how there had been an inten- 
tional and very effective upgrading of 
Japanese industry in areas involving 
great skill such as auto production. I 
think that we, in our tax policies at this 
point, should take note of this. I have 
long advocated and continue to advocate 
that we take another look at restoring 
the tax credit, or putting back into our 
revenue system some recognition of the 
necessity of getting America’s plant up 
to date. We permit the writeoff of new 
equipment at a rate far slower than that 
of any of our industrial competitors. We 
are far less forward looking in our think- 
ing on revenue matters than in our 
overall thinking on international trade. 
I think we had better wake up before it 
is too late. This proposal is a step in that 
direction, and I think it is timely. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 


By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 2288. A bill to amend section 5055 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
extend the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to establish and 
carry out a program of exchange of med- 
ical information. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
introduce legislation to extend the au- 
thority of the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to establish and 
carry out a program of exchange of med- 
ical information. I am pleased to be 
joined in this bipartisan effort by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurmonp), and by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Health and Hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. Cranston). This program, 
which was put into effect in 1966, pro- 
vides a valuable educational tool both to 
the medical community at large and to 
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the personel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Under this bill, the Administra- 
tor may enter into agreements with med- 
ical schools, hospitals, medical centers 
and individual members of the medical 
profession for the free exchange of medi- 
cal information and techniques. Utilizing 
closed circuit television and other ad- 
vanced methods of teaching instruction 
this program has resulted in increased 
medical knowledge throughout the 
United States. Although its cost is small, 
something under $2 million a year, the in- 
formation that we gain from this pro- 
gram helps the Veterans’ Administration 
supply the finest medical care to our de- 
serving veterans. Since authority for this 
bill expired the beginning of this fiscal 
year, I hope that we can have prompt ac- 
tion in the next week so that this pro- 
gram may be continued. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2289. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of title IV of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 re- 
lating to the total disability of certain 
miners suffering from pneumoconiosis. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

BLACK LUNG DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, almost 2 
years ago Congress passed the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, there- 
by establishing disability compensation 
for our Nation’s miners suffering from 
pneumoconiosis, a crippling respiratory 
ailment commonly known as black lung 
disease. That law authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to prescribe standards for determining 
total disability. While those standards 
may not be more restrictive than those 
under the general disability program of 
the Social Security Act, Congress as- 
sumed that the standards would be de- 
vised so that they would relate to the 
dilemma of disabled miners. 

Unfortunately, the brief history of this 
worthy program has proved otherwise. 
For many of the applicants for disability 
compensation under the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act, the appli- 
cation process has been fraught with 
frustration and disappointment. One of 
the causes of this frustration is the def- 
inition which is used to determine total 
disability. Under the present interpre- 
tation, no compensation will be granted 
if—theoretically—the miner is able to 
hold some job, some place. 

The records of the Social Security 
Administration show that 32.2 percent 
of the 286,100 claims for black lung 
benefits which were filed through April 
30, 1971, were denied because pneu- 
moconiosis was not disabling. All too 
many of these miners find that the de- 
nial of their claim amounts to a sen- 
tence of poverty. Unable to get black 
lung benefits, they return to the mines 
only to discover that their nondis- 
abling disease disqualifies them from 
further work. These are men who have 
worked 20, 30, and even 40 years in un- 
derground mines. They know no other 
skills. They are unable to qualify for 
any other employment. 5 


Obviously, there is injustice in the 
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present definition of total disability under 
title 4 of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act. It is too strict, and it is 
subverting the intent of Congress. Men 
who have worked in the mines for dec- 
ades and have contracted pneumoconio- 
sis are not receiving the compensation 
we intended them to have. 

The legislation I am offering today 
would require the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to adopt more 
realistic criteria for determining the 
eligibility of a miner for black lung dis- 
ability benefits. Specifically, my proposal 
defines “total disability” to mean in- 
ability by reason of pneumoconiosis to 
engage in substantial gainful activity re- 
quiring skills or abilities comparable to 
those of any gainful activity in which the 
miner has previously engaged with some 
regularity and over a substantial period 
of time. 

The clear intent of this legislation is 
to treat as totally disabled any miner 
who, by virtue of pneumoconiosis, is med- 
ically unfit to return to the mines for 
work. At the present time, miners who 
are experiencing the early stages of 
pneumoconiosis are literally forced to 
work in the mines until their health has 
completely deteriorated. Others whose 
disease cannot be termed “complicated” 
pneumoconiosis find that their former 
employers consider their disease to be 
more disabling than the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Because 
they know no other skills, or because no 
other work is available to them, they 
must remain unemployed and in poverty. 

Mr. President, not many weeks ago, 
more than a dozen underground coal 
miners paid a visit to my office. The sight 
of these men—all of whom had worked 
for at least 25 years in the mines—made 
a highly vivid impression. These men 
asked only simple justice. Their concern 
was not only for themselves, but for their 
wives and children. While their com- 
plaints were many and varied, all of them 
indicated a total lack of trust in those 
who administer the black lung disability 
benefit program. We owe it to these men, 
and to the thousands of miners they rep- 
resent, to assure that they receive the 
benefits Congress intended. 

The 120,000 claims that have been ap- 
proved since enactment of the 1969 law 
represent only about one-half of the total 
number of claims which have been filed. 
In my own State of Indiana, of the 5,317 
claims filed as of May 7, 1971; 3,979 have 
been processed. Of those processed, only 
1,368 have been allowed. On a national 
basis, only 39 percent of the claims ac- 
tually have been paid to date. While it is 
true that over 200,000 disabled miners, 
widows and dependents are now receiv- 
ing monthly black lung benefits, I believe 
that this number should be increased 
significantly. 

There is much that we do not yet know 
about the experience under title 4 of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act, and I am pleased to learn that the 
General Accounting Office is conducting 
an investigation which may shed light on 
this program. For the moment, however, 
it is clear that we can take action to as- 
sure that the purpose of Congress in es- 
tablishing title 4 will not be subverted. 
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Miners work hard to supply our Nation 
with the coal which is used to generate 
power. Theirs is a dangerous profession, 
and many of those fortunate enough to 
survive die slowly of pneumoconiosis— 
the occupational disease that slowly in- 
capacitates and finally kills. The proposal 
I introduce today is intended to insure 
that these men receive the disability pay- 
ments they deserve. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2290. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security. Referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today which would es- 
tablish a permanent Joint Congressional 
Committee on National Security. 

I believe this committee will enable 
Congress to address itself in a more com- 
prehensive way than ever before to a 
thorough and ongoing analysis and 
evaluation of our national security poli- 
cies and goals. 

I propose that the committee have 
these main functions: 

First, to study and make recommenda- 
tions on all issues concerning national se- 
curity. This would include review of the 
President's report on the state of the 
world, the defense budget and foreign as- 
sistance programs as they relate to na- 
tional security goals, and U.S. disarma- 
ment policies as a part of our defense 
considerations. 

Second, to review, study and evaluate 
the “Vietnam papers,” and other docu- 
ments, whether published heretofore or 
not, covering U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

Third, to study and make recommen- 
dations on Government practices of clas- 
sification and declassification of docu- 
ments. 

Fourth, to conduct a continuing re- 
view of the operations of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Departments of 
Defense and State, and other agencies 
intimately involved with our foreign 
policy. 

For too many years, the Congress has 
had inadequate information on matters 
concerning national security. We in the 
Congress have had to accept partial in- 
formation, often in limited context, and 
as a result have been unable to weigh the 
total picture. 

It is often difficult for Congress to ob- 
tain adequate disclosure of Government 
documents. On several important occa- 
sions heads of the Defense and State De- 
partments and members of the National 
Security Council have claimed executive 
privilege and have refused to answer 
congressional inquiries on matters con- 
cerning our national security. 

While the President and key Govern- 
ment officials meet occasionally with the 
leaders of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives on an informal basis, 
there is no forum for a regular and frank 
exchange between the Congress and the 
executive branches on the vital issues 
affecting our national security. I am par- 
ticularly sensitive to this missing link, 
having had the special experience of 
serving as a U.S. Senator for 16 years 
and as Vice President for 4 years. 
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The Joint Committee on National Se- 
curity would provide that link. 

It would function in the national se- 
curity field in a manner comparable to 
the Joint Economic Committee, which 
conducts a systematic review and anal- 
ysis of the President’s annual economic 
report. 

Its unique feature would be the com- 
position of its membership. It would 
have representation from those indi- 
vidual and committee jurisdictions that 
have primary responsibility in military, 
foreign relations and congressional lead- 
ership. 

It would include the President pro 
tempore of the Senate; the Speaker of 
the House; the majority and minority 
leaders of both Houses, and the chair- 
men and ranking minority members of 
the Committees on Appropriations, For- 
eign Relations, and Armed Services, and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

It would not usurp the legislative or 
investigative functions of any present 
committees, but supplement and coordi- 
nate their efforts in a more comprehen- 
sive framework. 

Nor is it designed to usurp the Presi- 
dent's historic role as Commander in 
Chief, or to put the Congress in an ad- 
versary relationship with the executive 
branch. 

It is, rather, a new body, to be com- 
posed of members of both parties and 
both Houses of Congress, that will make 
possible closer consultation and cooper- 
ation between the President and the 
Congress. 

In recent years, we have seen a grad- 
ual isolation and insulation of power 
within the executive branch. The Con- 
stitution, I suggest, intended something 
quite different when it called for a sepa- 
ration of powers. 

I believe the divisiveness and the 
search for scapegoats generated by pub- 
lication of the “Vietnam papers,” is at 
least in part a result of this isolation. 

We have not had the mechanism in our 
national security apparatus for adequate 
consultation between the two branches 
in the formulation of national security 
policy. 

This point is illustrated very convinc- 
ingly in Mr. Stephen Rosenfeld’s article 
which appeared July 9 in the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote 
from that article as it relates to the point 
I have been discussing and ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

In discussing our Vietnam experience, 
Mr. Rosenfeld suggests that “national 
security is too important to be left to the 
national security apparatus.” 

The remedy he offers is in line with 
my own thinking. We must have an 
amount of institutional change “by pub- 
lic demand and if necessary by legisla- 
tion, the executive branch must be re- 
quired to share some part of the special 
information and to surrender some part 
of the initiative which it now commands 
in the conduct of foreign affairs.” 

There are reasons for the concentra- 
tion of power which has developed within 
the executive branch which are quite 
understandable considering our experi- 
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ence in World War II and afterward. But 
times change, and so must. our institu- 
tions and responses. 

In an article in Foreign Affairs, July 
1959, I expressed my concern over this 
development. I noted that the Congress 
“with its power of the purse, and through 
the right to investigate, to criticize, and 
to advocate—does exert a significant in- 
fluence on the quality and direction of 
US. foreign policy.” 

I found that the Congress must have 
its own vehicle for educating itself and 
expressing ideas on this question and the 
more general issue of national security. 

Such independent expertise is absolutely 
necessary if the House and Senate are to 
fulfill their Constitutional responsibility of 
surveillance and initiative. Without compe- 
tent independent sources of fact and wisdom 
they cannot make discriminating judgments 
between alternative programs and proposals. 


I, therefore, suggested that “the Con- 
gress prompt the executive to put its 
house in order by itself creating a Joint 
Committee on National Strategy, to in- 
clude the chairmen and ranking minor- 
ity members of the major committees 
of the House and the Senate.” 

Such a committee’s purpose would be 
to look at our total national strategy— 
military, political, economic and ideologi- 
cal. This committee would not usurp 
the functions of any of the present com- 
mittees, but supplement them by endow- 
ing their work with a larger frame of 
reference. 

The Chairmen of the Committees repre- 
sented would come away from the meeting 
of the new Joint Committee with a greater 
appreciation, for instance, of the relation- 
ship between fiscal policy and national pro- 
ductivity and how both factors relate to our 
defense posture and our negotiating posi- 
tion. Responsible statesmanship consists 
precisely in the capacity to see complex 
relationships in a perspective as broad as 
the national purpose itself. 


Mr. President, I made that proposal 
in 1959. Had it been adopted, perhaps 
the history of the past 12 years might 
have been different. I cannot help but 
believe that if we had shared more fully 
in momentous decisions, like those in 
Vietnam, we would be less divided as a 
nation by the bitterness and hatreds 
that confront us today. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that now 
is not the time for regrets. It is a time 
for careful and responsible decision; it 
it a time to adapt our institutions to 
change; above all, it is a time to act. 

It is not enough for the Congress to 
insist upon its prerogatives if it is not 
prepared to cope with its responsibilities. 

The executive branch, recognizing the 
deep interrelationships between issues of 
foreign affairs, military policy, and some 
crucial domestic issues prepared itself 
to fulfill its responsibilities to the Con- 
stitution by forming a National Security 
Council. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the Con- 
gress adopt a similar, paralle] and coun- 
terpart mechanism: a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on National Security, 
which could draw on the experience and 
expertise of legislative leaders in various 
national security areas. 

Our existing congressional committees 
lack coordination. The joint committee 
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would not, under my proposal, usurp any 
of the functions of these committees of 
the two Houses, but would address itself 
to the broad-gaged issues that overlap 
their jurisdictions and thereby assist the 
congressional and executive decision- 
making process. 

Issues of defense, arms control, foreign 
development and security assistance, na- 
tional priorities, foreign policies, the de- 
velopment of a global concept for our na- 
tional interests, and a simultaneous eval- 
uation of our security interests, classifi- 
cation and declassification procedures— 
all these and many more issues require 
coordination and a broad focus. 

The joint committee I am proposing 
would concentrate on these and other 
topics. Let me summarize why I believe 
such a committee is desirable: 

First, it would provide for a total analy- 
sis and evaluation of national security 
jointly by both Houses of Congress. 

Second, it would permit closer consul- 
tation and cooperation in national secu- 
rity planning with the executive branch 
than is now possible. This, I believe, 
would help restore the intended balance 
of power between the two branches and 
strengthen the decisionmaking process. 

Third, it would permit a comprehen- 
sive review and analysis of our Vietnam 
involvement and help heal the divisive- 
ness in our country that has resulted 
from secrecy and fragmented decision- 
making. 

Fourth, the committee will have the 
power to review and simplify classifi- 
cation procedures and to declassify doc- 
uments whose contents should not be 
withheld from the public. Thus, we can 
achieve greater understanding, support, 
and public participation in ‘the estab- 
lishment of our objectives and policies. 

The composition of the joint commit- 
tee can be summarized as the following: 

The Joint Committee— 

First. There will be 25 members with 
fully bipartisan representation. The ma- 
jority party will have three members 
more than the minority party. 

Second. The experienced authority of 
the Congress would be fully represented 
on the joint committee. 

Third. Each House also would have the 
opportunity to be represented by out- 
standing members who are not chair- 
men or elected leaders through the pro- 
vision for membership of two majority 
and one minority Member from each 
House. 

For a more complete description of the 
functions and composition of this com- 
mittee, I ask, Mr. President, unanimous 
consent that the bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on National Security be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
S. 2290 
A bill to establish a Joint Committee on 
National Security 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 

declares that— 

(1) it has been vested with responsibility 

under the Constitution to assist in the 
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formulation of the foreign, domestic, and 
military policies of the United States; 

(2) such policies are directly related to 
the security of the United States; 

(3) the integration of such policies pro- 
motes our national security; and 

(4) the National Security Council was 
established by the National Security Act of 
1947 as a means of integrating such policies 
and furthering the national security. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to enable the Congress 
to more effectively carry out its constitu- 
tional responsibility in the formulation of 
foreign, domestic, and military policies of the 
United States and in order to provide the 
Congress with an improved means for formu- 
lating legislation and providing for the 
integration of such policies which will fur- 
ther promote the security of the United 
States, there is established a joint committee 
of the Congress which shall be known as the 
Joint Committee on National Security (here- 
after referred to as the “joint committee”’). 
The joint committee shall be composed of 
25 Members of Congress as follows: 

(1) the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; 

(2) the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives; 

(3) the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy; j 

(4) the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the House Armed Services Committee, 
and the House Foreign Affairs Committee; 

(5) three Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate, two of whom 
shall be members of the majority party and 
one of whom shall be a member of the mi- 
nority party; 

(6) three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker, two of 
whom shall be members of the majority party 
and one of whom shall be a member of the 
minority party. 

(b) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original appointment. 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall have 
the following functions: 

(1) to make a continuing study of the for- 
eign, domestic, and military policies of the 
United States with a view to determining 
whether and the extent to which such poli- 
cies are being appropriately integrated in 
furtherance of the national security; and 

(2) to make a continuing study of the 
recommendations and activities of the Na- 
tional Security Council relating to such 
policies, with particular emphasis upon re- 
viewing the goals, strategies, and alterna- 
tives of such foreign policy considered by 
the Council; and 

(3) to make a continuing study of govern- 
ment practices and recommendations with 
respect to the classification and declassifi- 
cation of documents, and to recommend cer- 
tain procedures to be implemented for the 
classification and declassification of such 
material. 

(b) The joint-committee shall make re- 
ports from time to time (but not less than 
once each year) to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives with respect to its studies. 
The reports shall contain such findings, 
statements, and recommendations as the 
joint committee considers appropriate. 

Sec. 4. (a) The joint committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized, in its 
discretion (1) to make expenditures, (2) to 
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employ personnel, (3) to adopt rules respect- 
ing its organization and procedures, (4) to 
hold hearings, (5) to sit and act at any 
time or place, (6) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (7) with the prior consent of 
the agency concerned, to use on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of personnel, in- 
formation, and facilities of any such agency, 
(8) to procure printing and binding, (9) to 
procure the temporary services (not in excess 
of one year) or intermittent services of in- 
dividual consultants, or organizations there- 
of, and to provide assistance for the train- 
ing of its professional staff, in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as 
& standing committee of the Senate may 
procure such services and provide such as- 
sistance under subsections (i) and (j), re- 
spectively, of section 202 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and (10) to take 
depositions and other testimony. No rule 
shall be adopted by the joint committee 
under clause (3) providing that a finding, 
statement, recommendation, or report may be 
made by other than a majority of the mem- 
pe of the joint committee then holding 
ice. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the joint commit- 
tee or by any member designated by him 
or the joint committee, and may be served 
by such person as may be designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
joint committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. The provisions 
of sections 102-104 of the Revised Statutes 
(2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall apply in the case 
of any failure of any witness to comply with 
a subpens or to testify when summoned un- 
der authority of this section, 

(c) With the consent of any standing, 
select, or special committee of the Senate or 
House, or any subcommittee, the joint com- 
mittee may utilize the services of any staff 
member of such House or Senate committee 
or subcommittee whenever the chairman of 
the joint committee determines that such 
services are necessary and appropriate. 

(d) The expenses of the: joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate from funds appropriated for the 
joint committee, upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 
any member of the joint committee au- 
thorized by the chairman. 

(e) Members of the joint committee, and 
its personnel, experts, and consultants, while 
traveling on official business for the joint 
committee within or outside the United 
States, may receive either the per diem al- 
lowance authorized to be paid to Members 
of the Congress or its employees, or their 
actual and necessary expenses if an itemized 
statement of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. With the establish- 
ment of the committee, Mr. President, 
we will be bringing this Republic closer 
to Mr. Lincoln’s ideal of government “of 
the people, by the people, (and) for the 
people.” 

We will be establishing a framework 
for the formulation of national security 
policy that can bring us closer to the 
ideal we all share for lasting peace. 

Mr. President, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues two ex- 
cellent articles which appeared in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recor. These articles 
underline the need to have the kind of 
institutional reform I am proposing to- 
day. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, July 13, 1971] 


Pree Press, PREE PEOPLE 
(By OGDEN R. RED) 

Our democracy does not work well in 
secret. The Pentagon Papers illuminate the 
arrogance of those in high places and the 
serious erosion, if not breakdown, of our 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances. 

At least two Administrations, if not three, 
believed that they were not accountable to 
the Congress and the American people for 
watershed decisions taken about Indochina. 

The present Administration has gone even 
further and launched the most serious at- 
tack on the press in our history: subpoena- 
ing reporters’ notes, threatening reprisals 
against television and radio stations under 
the power to license, and, for the first time 
nationally, invoking prior restraint against 
the right to publish. 

This precensorship was claimed to be justi- 
fied because of an “immediate grave threat 
to national security.” Critical national se- 
curity touching our very survival is not in 
fact at issue here—nor is cryptographic in- 
telligence. 

While the Kennedy and particularly the 
Johnson Administrations’ failure to inform 
Congress is a shocking example of unilateral 
executive decision-making, the attempted 
effort by the Nixon Administration to pre- 
vent what is essentially past history reach- 
ing Congress or being published is hardly 
more reassuring. 

After six days of hearings before the Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, certain remedies 
are clearly called for if the Congress is to re- 
assert its constitutional role. 

First, the Congress must enact a new 
statute governing classified documents. This 
law must sharply limit that which should be 
labeled secret and it must provide for auto- 
matic declassification and Congressional 
oversight. If a matter should remain secret 
after a stated period, there should be an af- 
firmative, positive finding as to why con- 
tinued secrecy is necessary. 

The Congress should explicitly reserve the 
right to make public material improperly 
classified by the executive contrary to statute 
when its classification is not a matter of 
national security and is simply a device to 
avoid governmental embarrassment. Equally, 
no Executive order on classification should 
be issued that subverts the intent of the 
Congress. Above all, there must be a vast re- 
duction in the corps of 8,000 Defense Depart- 
ment officers who now have authority to 
originate top secret and secret designations. 

Second, the Freedom of Information Act 
should be tightened in two respects. The 
types of information now permitted to be 
withheld must be sharply limited, and time 
permitted for Government response to a 
court suit must be reduced from the present 
60 days, 

Third, the Congress must come to grips 
with executive privilege. Here we are dealing 
with a collision between the executive and 
the Congress that has been going on since 
George Washington assumed office. It should 
be subject to accommodation, but that will 
never happen if the Congress does not assert 
the powers and responsibilities given to it by 
the Constitution. 

Fourth, legislation may well be required 
to protect the Fourth Estate. The press often 
serves as a coordinate branch of our democ- 
racy, especially when a breakdown occurs 
between the other three. Specifically, we 
need a national Newsmen's Privilege Act— 
now law in six states—protecting the con- 
fidentiality of sources, absent a threat to 
human life, espionage, or foreign aggression. 
Legislation should be enacted to prohibit the 
issuance by the courts of injunctions against 
publication, thereby removing prior restraint 
from the reach of the executive. 
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Congressional legislation and assertion of 
appropriate initiatives can help redress the 
current situation. If need be, the power of 
the purse can be more resolutely used vis-a- 
vis an unresponsive executive. But more 
fundamentally, what we need is government 
with faith in the American people and in 
their right to participate in the great de- 
cisions, If we do not see this now, after the 
Bay of Pigs, the Dominican Republic inter- 
vention and the whole tragic history of In- 
dochina, then as a nation we do not really 
understand democracy. 


A DEADLINE FOR DECLASSIFICATION? 
(By Henry Owen) 

The current furor over secret Vietnam doc- 
uments fits into a familiar pattern. The 
public’s view of the origins of each major 
conflict (save Hitler’s war) in the last cen- 
tury has been marked by three successive 
phases: Phase I, when the wartime official 
view was readily accepted; Phase II, when a 
spate of memoirs and other secret docu- 
ments persuaded people that it was largely 
the fault of their own wartime leaders; and 
Phase III, in which professional historians 
showed the truth to be a lot more compli- 
cated than any of these “devil” theories 
would suggest. We are now in Phase II on 
Vietnam; the need for moving as soon as pos- 
sible to Phase III can be better understood 
if we look to past experience. 

CASE ONE: In 1914-18, the view that the 
Kaiser had single handedly brought on the 
war was universal outside Germany. Then 
came postwar memoirs and the publication 
of Austrian, German and Russian secret doc- 
uments; this led such revisionists as the late 
Harry Elmer Barnes to suggest that the war 
was largely the fault of Poincare and the 
Russian military. Finally, serious historians 
got to work. While they differed among them- 
selves in distributing the blame, a succession 
of professional studies—culminating in Al- 
bertini's definitive three-volume history pub- 
lished in the 1940s—suggested that both the 
wartime and revisionist theories were at fault. 
None of the statesmen involved had wanted 
a general war; there were divided counsels 
in each government; and there was a large 
amount of miscalculation and at least as 
much incompetence as criminal intent all 
around. 

CASE TWO: On December 8, 1941, most 
Americans were fairly clear that Hirohito had 
attacked a peaceful America out of the blue. 
After the war smoldering hostility toward 
President Roosevelt exploded in a burst of 
revisionist commentary, which suggested that 
he had tempted and provoked Japan into fir- 
ing the first shot. The U.S. Government, in a 
burst of candor, gave two eminent scholars— 
William Langer and Everett Gleason—the run 
of its archives and invited them to form and 
write their own view. Phase III, which began 
with their two-volume work in the early 
1950s, has been refiected in a succession of 
scholarly studies ever since. These studies 
have reached varying conclusions, but no 
one who reads all of them is likely to return 
to the simplistic theories of the 1940s: The 
failures of last-minute U.S: and Japanese 
efforts to avert war are, as John Toland 
points out in his recent work, too tragic and 
complicated a business to be explained by 
seeking out heroes and villains. 

On Vietnam, we are now in Phase II. Secret 
documents have been revealed; wartime 
leaders are being discredited. But the re- 
vealed documents are inevitably a partial 
record: They do not include White House 
files; and they do not indicate either the 
context in which, or the tactical purposes for 
which, the memoranda they cite were writ- 
ten. They c&nnot fully refiect the doubts 
and torments of officials reaching for deci- 
sion—which are, by the very nature of the 
government's operations, rarely committed 
to paper. The authors who analyzed these 
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papers were not able to conduct interviews 
with the participants; as indicated in these 
volumes’ preface, they sometimes lacked the 
research experience required to assess evi- 
dence which was necessarily, as a Washing- 
ton Post editorial has pointed out, neither 
complete nor balanced. These are some of 
the reasons why such men as George Ball and 
Averell Harriman have warned against trying 
to draw sweeping conclusions from these 
documents. 

One remedy was suggested by three noted 
historians before the current storm broke. In 
1969 Professor Ernest May of Harvard pro- 
posed that all classified government records, 
except for those few whose disclosures would 
directly, surely, and powerfully prejudice 
national security, be opened after a fixed 
period to qualified professional historians. 
Professor James McGregor Burns of Wil- 
liams followed with a similar, if more gen- 
eral, proposal and suggested that the wait- 
ing period be fixed at eight years. In light of 
recent events, this period might well be 
shortened. The proposal was promptly en- 
dorsed by Professor Langer, who pointed out 
that “systematic declassification is patently 
impossible: the records are so voluminous 
that it would take large teams of highly 
qualified personnel years to complete the 
assignment.” 

Professor May had in mind that a group 
of these historians, based in universities, 
would then launch a major effort to produce 
scholarly histories of U.S. postwar foreign 
policy—perhaps under a foundation grant, 
which might be managed by an appropriate 
professional association or by a group of 
these associations. Outlining the advantages 
of such a historical program in persuasive 
terms, Professor May concluded: “Policy- 
makers and their staffs would possess more 
reliable knowledge about events which they 
use as trend gauges and action indica- 
tors . . . Legislators, journalists, and others 
commenting on current actions would have 
less excuse for basing comparisons on legend 
rather than reality .. . and students would 
leave the classroom with somewhat more 
awareness than now seems common that the 
world is a complicated place and that the 
color of truth is often gray.” 

At the time these professors’ proposals were 
made, they attracted scant atention. In light 
of current events, they warrant serious ex- 
ploration. The President might appoint a 
mixed commission of eminent American his- 
torians and government officials to study the 
matter and report back to him with specific 
recommendations. This would be a different 
operation from the inter-agency study on de- 
classification which is already underway in 
the U.S. Government. 

In the meantime, private studies can make 
& modest contribution in pointing the way. 
Leslie Gelb, who coordinated the compilation 
of Pentagon documents, is embarked on a 
three-year analytical history for the Brook- 
ings Institution of how five successive U.S. 
administrations perceived and acted on U.S: 
interests in Indochina from 1940 to 1965. His 
object is not to figure out who struck whom 
and why, but to show the inter-relation be- 
tween Official decisions and the international 
and domestic environment in which they 
were taken. His research is based on public 
sources: the first published results, pub- 
lished recently in Foreign Policy and the 
“Outlook” section of The Washington Post, 
suggest that his conclusions will be both 
more balanced and perceptive than those 
now being widely drawn from the Pentagon 
documents often by people who haven't even 
read them, but have heard of them at sec- 
ond or third hand. 

Whatever may be the verdict of history in 
Vietnam, one thing is sure: It will differ from 
many of the verdicts now being pronounced 
with such speed and enthusiasm on the basis 
of scattered and incomplete returns, 
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By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S$. 2291. A bill to facilitate representa- 
tion of persons having claims against the 
United States by legal counsel of their 
own choosing. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to facilitate representation of persons 
having claims against the United States 
by legal counsel of their own choosing. 

In both the 89th and 90th Congresses 
the Senate unanimously passed bills—S. 
1522 of the 89th Congress and S. 1073 
of the 90th Congress—introduced by me 
for the removal of arbitrary limitations 
upon attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in proceedings before adminis- 
trative agencies of the United States. 
No final action on either of these bills 
was taken by the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill which I am introducing to- 
day is substantially the measure re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the 90th Congress and identical to 
S. 2387 of the 9ist Congress. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the 
repeal of section 2678 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, which is the section 
of the Code which presently limits attor- 
neys’ fees in Federal tort claims cases. 
This section would remove the fixed 
limits now in the law so that the attor- 
neys’ fees will be fixed in the same man- 
ner as it is in tort litigation between pri- 
vate parties. 

Section 2 of the bill provides a stand- 
ard procedure for supervising and ap- 
proving attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in connection with claims before 
specified agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government. These new pro- 
cedures for determining attorneys’ fees 
would apply to: first, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
title IT or title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act; second, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs under title 38 of the 
United States Code; third, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission under 
any provision of law administered by 
that Commission; fourth, the Secretary 
of Labor with respect to the Federal em- 
ployees compensation provisions of title 
5 of the United States Code; fifth, the 
Railroad Retirement Board under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
and sixth, the President or his delegate 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The procedures in this bill for agency 
review of reported fees provides that a 
fee may be questioned if an agency “finds 
cause to inquire as to whether a fee is 
excessive” or improperly reported. After 
the attorney has had an opportunity to 
supply additional data and confer with 
agency representatives, the agency may 
determine a “maximum” fee. 

Section 3 of the bill contains provi- 
sions relating to the review and enforce- 
ment of limitations on attorney's fees. 
These include provisions concerning 
jurisdiction in the Federal district courts, 
venue, actions for determination of rea- 
sonable attorneys’ fees, the form of evi- 
dence to be considered by the court, and 
judgment by the court in such actions. 

Sections 4 through 11 of the bill 
amend existing law so as to incorporate 
the new procedures specified in this 
legislation. 
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Section 6 preserves the existing $10 
limitation on “original claims” for Vet- 
erans’ Administration benefits. Attorneys 
could be retained at fees subject to Vet- 
erans’ Administration review, as pro- 
vided in Section 2 of the bill, only after 
a claim had been disallowed by that 
agency. In normal circumstances, there 
is no necessity for an attorney at the 
first stage of a claim for Veterans’ 
Administration benefits. However, once a 
claim has been disallowed an attorney 
may be desired by the claimant in 
appealing the denial of a claim for bene- 
fits. It should be stressed that this bill 
does not seek to affect in any way the 
present system of representation of vet- 
erans by the various veterans organiza- 
tions. The legislation would merely make 
it possible to obtain counsel in those 
cases where it appears to the claimant 
that legal counsel would be helpful or 
desirable. 

When I originally introduced legisla- 
tion on this subject in the 89th Congress 
I stated that I did so “to correct what I 
consider to be inequities in the allowance 
of attorneys’ fees in proceedings before 
certain administrative agencies. Many of 
the existing limitations are a direct out- 
growth of the depression years. The 
maximum amount now allowable reflects 
the general attitude of that time.” I have 
worked closely with the American Bar 
Association in the preparation of the suc- 
cessive versions of this legislation. I 
believe that the bill effects a proper bal- 
ance of the interests of all parties con- 
cerned, namely, the individual claimant 
under a Federal statute, his private 
lawyer, and the Government. I hope that 
final action on this legislation can be 
taken during this Congress. 


By Mr. BURDICK (for himself 
and Mr. Coox): 

S. 2292. A bill relating to minimum 
and maximum limits of age within 
which original appointments may be 
made to positions as correctional officers 
in the Bureau of Prisons, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
introducing for myself and Mr. Cook 
today, the Correctional Officer Act of 
1971. 

As my colleagues are undoubtedly 
aware, one of the improvements in our 
efforts to bring about the rehabilitation 
of public offenders is the utilization of 
correctional officers in a paraprofessional 
role as agents of changing the behavior 
of those in custody. The U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons is today providing leadership for 
the Nation in this field through the 
unique training program which it has 
established for new correctional officer 
employees. The first of what I hope will 
be a series of staff training centers is 
located at El Reno, Okla, Although it was 
only formally dedicated on March 25 of 
this year, the concepts involved in this 
staff training program are already being 
adopted by State and local jurisdictions 
in the preparation of their correctional 
employees. 

The legislation which I introduce 
today is intended to be a further step 
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in enhancing the professional role of 
Federal correctional officers, so that they 
will continue to represent the high 
standards necessary to fulfill their role 
as agents of change. 

In the day-in, day-out operation of a 
correctional institution, it is the line cor- 
rectional officers who have continual 
contact with the offenders. Because of 
this, these correctional officers stand in 
a unique place from which they can in- 
fluence the future behavior of those in 
custody. 

First, the legislation which I introduce 
recognizes the declining average age of 
the offenders in the population of the 
Federal institutions, which has gone from 
approximately 30 years to approximately 
28 years of age. 

The ability to set maximum age limits 
for recruitments would insure that the 
Bureau of Prisons is able to maintain a 
young and vital complement of correc- 
tional officers who can understand of- 
fenders and who can work with them. 

Second, this legislation further recog- 
nizes the professional nature of this work 
by eliminating the requirement that a 
correctional officer who has reached age 
50 and has completed 20 years of service 
must be declared to be “no longer capable 
of carrying on efficiently” in his job in 
order to gain the annuity benefits which 
Congress has already provided in recog- 
nition of the dangerous nature of the 
work. I believe that making these annu- 
ity benefits available upon application 
will be a significant factor in improving 
the morale of the correctional officers 
who man the institutions of the Bureau 
of Prisons, and will make these jobs more 
attractive to those individuals who are 
best able to perform this role as an agent 
of change. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and analysis be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed_in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2292 
A bill relating to minimum and maximum 
limits of age within which original ap- 
pointments may be made to positions as 
correctional officers in the Bureau of 

Prisons, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3307 of title 5, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by designating the existing text of such 
section as subsection (a), and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Attorney 
General, with the concurrence of such agent 
as the President may designate, is authorized 
to determine and fix the minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of age within which original 
appointments may be made to positions as 
correctional officers in the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice." 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 8336 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end of the first sentence thereof a comma 
and the following: “except that in the case of 
an employee the duties of whose position are 
primarily the detention of such individuais 
and who is so separated from the service, 
such employee shall be entitled to an an- 
nuity without such recommendation and 
approval”. 
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MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE CORRECTIONAL OF- 
FICER Act or 1971 

Sec. 1. Provides authority for the setting 
of maximum and minimum ages for re- 
cruitment of correctional officers to be em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Prisons. 

Sec. 2. Eliminates the necessity provided 
in statute and regulation that the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission be required to make a de- 
termination of fact that an individual seek- 
ing retirement at age 50 with 20 years of 
hazardous duty is no longer capable of 
carrying on efficiently as a correctional of- 
ficer. 


By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, 
Mr. Cook, and Mr. BAYH): 

S. 2293. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to assaults on 
United States probation officers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing for myself, Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Bayn today, legislation that would ex- 
tend to U.S. probation officers the pro- 
visions of the criminal code which make 
assault or murder of all other categories 
of Federal law enforcement officers a 
Federal crime. 

Section 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code, now provides that whoever kills 
any of certain designated officers or em- 
ployees of the United States while en- 
gaged in, or on account of, the perform- 
ance of official duties shall be punished 
as provided in section 1111 and section 
1112 of the code relating to murder and 
manslaughter. A related provision, sec- 
tion 111 of title 18, United States Code, 
applies sanctions to anyone who forcibly 
assaults, resists, opposes, impedes, intim- 
idates, or interferes with any person 
designated in section 1114 while engaged 
in, or on account of, the performance of 
Official duties. The legislation that is be- 
ing introduced today would extend these 
provisions to all probation officers of 
the United States. 

In performing their primary duties of 
supervising Federal offenders placed on 
probation or on parole from penal in- 
stitutions, or preparing presentencing in- 
vestigation reports for the courts, U.S. 
probation officers are subject to personal 
hazards above those faced by ordinary 
government officers. By the nature of 
their work, they continually risk the 
danger of assault, which could result in 
injury or death at the hands of the 
parolees, probationers, and persons from 
whom they seek information. 

Congress has in previous years pro- 
vided such protection to agents of such 
agencies as the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Bureau of Narcotics and 
‘Dangerous Drugs, Customs, Immigra- 
tion, Bureau of Prisons, and others in- 
volved in field activities on various pub- 
lic lands. 

I believe that such legislation extend- 
ing these two sections of this statute to 
cover U.S. probation officers would be 
an appropriate recognition of the 
dangerous nature of their work. Enact- 
ment of similar legislation has been rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Proba- 
tion of the Judicial Conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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S. 2293 

A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, 

relating to assaults on United States pro- 

bation officers 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1114 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “judge of the United States,” the 
words “any United States probation officer.” 


By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself 
and Mr. HRUSKA) : 

S. 2294. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) and myself, I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, and ask that it may be appropri- 
ately referred. 

This is a bill which was transmitted to 
the two Houses of the Congress, in draft 
form by the Attorney General of the 
United States. The purpose of the bill is 
to facilitate the performance by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board of new 
responsibilities which it must deal with 
under the President’s amendment of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450, on July 7 of this 
year. 

As I am sure Senators know, the 
amended Executive order will permit the 
Board to deal with and make appropriate 
determinations with regard to violent, 
action-oriented organizations, whether 
or not such organizations are Commu- 
nists in nature. 

In performing these new functions, the 
Board will need to exercise, in proper 
case the power of subpena, and to hold 
hearings and to take testimony and keep 
a stenographic record of its proceedings. 
These functions are now authorized by 
statute with respect to the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon the Board by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act; and the 
bill I have just sent forward will provide 
authority for the exercise of these neces- 
sary functions in connection with the 
Board's new responsibilities. 

The bill will also provide for changing 
the name of the Board to the “Federal 
Internal Security Board”. I feel this is a 
desirable step, for the fact is the Board 
has never been greatly concerned with 
controls, but rather with the quasi-ju- 
dicial adjudication of questions with re- 
spect to the nature of subversive organi- 
zations. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the letter transmitting this bill to the 
Vice President, as the presiding officer 
of the Senate, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, together with the full text of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., July 7, 1971. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is attached 
for your consideration and appropriate refer- 
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ence a draft bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, as amended. 

In order to update the list of organizations 
which have been designated by the Attorney 
General, the President in accordance with his 
constitutional and statutory powers, has 
amended Sections 8 and 12 of Executive 
Order 10450, to permit the Attorney General 
to petition the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to conduct appropriate hearings to 
determine inter alia whether an organization 
is one which seeks to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any state or 
sub-division thereof by unlawful means or 
unlawfully advocates the commission of acts 
of force or violence to deny others their 
rights under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States or of any state. This would 
permit the Board to make an appropriate 
determination with respect to violent-action 
oriented organizations. 

The proposed legislation would amend Sec- 
tion 12 of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950, by renaming the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board the Federal Internal 
Security Board. In addition the draft bill 
provides that subsections (c) and (d) (1), 
(2) and (3) of Section 13 and Section 14, of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
as amended, shall apply to proceedings con- 
ducted pursuant to Section 12 of Executive 
Order 10450, as amended. 

Misbehavior in the Board’s presence is a 
punishable offense under Section 13(d) (3). 
Section 13(c) provides the Board with the 
power of subpoena. Section 13(d)(1) assures 
certain respondent rights by requiring pub- 
lic hearings, an accurate stenographic rec- 
ord, the right to counsel, and the right to 
cross examination. In addition to these “due 
process” features, Section 14 specifically pro- 
vides that an aggrieved party shall have the 
right to petition the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia to have 
the Board’s findings set aside. The findings of 
the Board must be supported by the prepon- 
derance of the evidence. 

The enactment of this legislation will also 
provide a sounder basis for updating the At- 
torney General's list of organizations des- 
ignated pursuant to Executive Order 10450. 
The last consolidated list of such organiza- 
tions was issued on November 1, 1955 and 
many of the organizations listed thereon are 
currently defunct. 

The early enactment of this legislation is 
recommended as a necessary complement to 
the recently issued amendment to Executive 
Order 10450 mentioned above, since the Ex- 
ecutive Order cannot confer subpoena or con- 
tempt powers on the Board 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation 
is consistent with the objectives of this 
Administration, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 
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A bill to amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Section 3(11) of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 is amended by deleting 
the words “Subversive Activities Control 
Board” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Federal Internal Security Board.” 

(b) Section 12(a) of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act is amended by deleting 
the words “Subversive Activities Control 
Board” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Federal Internal Security Board.” 

(c) The caption to Section 12 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 is 
amended to read “Federal Internal Security 
Board.” 


Sec. 2. The provisions of subsections (c) 
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and (d) (1), (2) amd (3) of Section 13, and 
Section 14 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, as amended, shall apply to 
proceedings conducted pursuant to Section 
12 of Executive Order 10450, as amended. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in introducing a bill to amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 
This legislation is designed to comple- 
ment contemporaneous amendments to 
Executive Order 10450, the Government’s 
personnel security program which was 
originally enacted in 1947. 

The amendments to Executive Order 
10450, signed by President Nixon on July 
2, provide an effective mechanism for the 
updating of the Attorney General’s list 
of organizations designated pursuant to 
the Executive order and will expedite 
the elimination of those organizations 
which consists of over 90 percent which 
are now inactive or for other appropriate 
reasons should not be on the list. 

Prior to the recent amendment to the 
Executive order, the Attorney General 
was charged with the sole responsibility 
for both the factfinding and designating 
functions in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s personnel security program. 
This placed the Attorney General in the 
unfortunate posture of prosecutor, judge, 
and jury in determining whether any or- 
ganization should be designated as a sub- 
versive organization. That is, there was 
no independent hearing or independent 
consideration other than that made by 
the Attorney General or officials within 
his own department before an organiza- 
tion could be so designated. Prior to 
amendment, the Executive order did not 
recognize the revolutionary terrorist or- 
ganizations which have developed since 
the order was last amended. 

Under the new amendment to the 
order, the Subversive Activities Control 
Board will be authorized, upon petition 
of the Attorney General, to hear cases 
and make findings involving organiza- 
tions which are alleged to fall within 
the following criteria: Totalitarian, Fas- 
cist, Communist, or subversive, or as hav- 
ing adopted a policy of unlawfully ad- 
vocating the commission of acts of force 
or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or of any State, or which 
seeks to overthrow the Government of 
the United States, or of any State or 
subdivision thereof, by unlawful means. 
The above criteria are substantially the 
same as those prescribed by Executive 
Order 9835 dated March 21, 1947, and 
continued in Executive Order 10450, 
dated April 27, 1953. The amended Ex- 
ecutive order provides definitions for 
each one of the categories of organiza- 
tions listed in the present Executive 
order and, as noted, provides for a new 
class of organization and a definition of 
that class in recognition of recent history. 

The amended Executive order also pro- 
vides that the Board may determine, 
after consideration of the evidence, 
whether those organizations previously 
designated have ceased to exist, or upon 
petition of the Attorney General or any 
cited organization, that such organiza- 
tion does not currently meet the stand- 
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ards for designation. In short, an addi- 
tional purpose will be to update the list 
where needed and to eliminate listed 
organizations which no longer exist or 
do not meet the criteria established. 

The Executive order thus separates the 
hearing function from the Department 
of Justice by transferring those functions 
to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. It provides for a due process hear- 
ing before an independent body with the 
Attorney General making his decisions 
based upon the recommendations and 
findings of that body. 

It must be stressed that the objectives 
of Executive Order 10450, as amended, 
relate to the continuing vitality of the 
Federal employee security program. It 
should be pointed out that under Execu- 
tive Order 10450, membership in the 
designated organizations is but one fac- 
tor to be considered in implementation 
of the Federal personnel security pro- 
gram. 

The need to provide for the integrity 
of Government employees is, of course, 
as old as the Government itself. The 
present security programs were set out 
in Executive Order 9835 of March 1947, 
and confirmed by the present Executive 
Order 10450 in April 1953. The new 
amendments are designed to guar- 
antee the continued vitality of the 
program in light of current circum- 
stances and to provide additional pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

The purpose of the bill we are intro- 
ducing today is to apply the further 
constitutional safeguards of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950 and 
to extend presently existing powers of 
the Board to hearings conducted pur- 
suant to the recent amendment to 
Executive Order 10450. Specifically, it 
would include the holding of public 
hearings with all of the customary due 
process procedures attendant to admin- 
istrate hearings under the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. 

Other provisions of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 which this 
legislation would apply to hearings un- 
der Executive Order 10450 include those 
providing that the party proceeded 
against shall have the right to present 
its case with the assistance of counsel, to 
offer oral and documentary evidence, to 
submit rebuttal evidence, and to conduct 
such cross-examination as may be re- 
quired for a full and fair disclosure of 
all relevant facts. An accurate steno- 
graphic transcript must also be taken of 
the testimony of each witness, and a 
transcript filed in the office of the Board. 

In addition to these “due process” fea- 
tures, an aggrieved party shall have the 
right of appeal to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 

This legislation will also change the 
name of the SACB to the Federal In- 
ternal Security Board. 

I feel that these provisions of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 are 
necessary to provide all the safeguards of 
a judicial hearing for organizations pro- 
ceeded against under Executive Order 
10450 while providing the Government 
with the necessary tools to make certain 
that these hearings are conducted in a 
judicious manner. 

I thus urge the Senate to enact this 
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legislation at its earliest possible con- 
venience. 

Mr. President, at the present time 
there are 283 organizations maintained 
on the Attorney General’s list. This 
number has held steady since 1955 when 
the last review and updating of the list 
took place. The Justice Department now 
believes that as many as 263 of these 
283 organizations are no longer active 
or in existence. Under the jurisdiction 
granted by the amendments to EO- 
10450 and the procedures contained in 
this bill now being introduced, the SACB 
will have the responsibility for making 
a determination that these 263 organi- 
zations should be removed from the At- 
torney General’s list. In addition there 
are as many as 25 additional organiza- 
tions which the Justice Department has 
reason to believe should be put on the 
list. The SACB would also be given au- 
thority to conduct hearings and make 
determination concerning these addi- 
tional organizations. 

These new responsibilities will mean 
that the Board will have a great deal 
of activity with which to remain occu- 
pied throughout the coming year. At the 
end of that time we can reexamine this 
entire question to see what the role of 
the SACB should be in future years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks and those of the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) Executive 
order signed by President Eisenhower in 
1953—(EO-10450)—-with later amend- 
ments, the text of the amendments to 
this order signed by President Nixon on 
July 2, 1971. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 10450 

SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

Whereas the interests of the national secu- 
rity require that all persons privileged to be 
employed in the departments and agencies of 
the Government shall be reliable, trust- 
worthy, of good conduct and character, and 
of complete and unswerving loyalty to the 
United States; and 

Whereas the American tradition that all 
persons should receive fair, im al, and 
equitable treatment at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment requires that all persons seeking the 
privilege of employment or privileged to be 
employed in the departments and agencies 
of the Government be adjudged by mutually 
consistent and no less than minimum stand- 
ards and procedures among the departments 
and agencies governing the employment and 
retention in employment of persons in the 
Federal service: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and stat- 
utes of the United States, including section 
1758 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (5 U.S.C. 631); the Civil Service Act of 
1883 (22 Stat. 403; 5 U.S.C. 632, et seq.) ; sec- 
tion 9A of the Act of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 
1148 (5 U.S.C. 118}); and the Act of Au- 
gust 26, 1950, 64 Stat. 476 (5 U.S.C. 22-1, et 
seq.), and as President of the United States, 
and deeming such action n in the 
best interests of the national security, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. In addition to the departments 
and agencies specified in the said act of Au- 
gust 26, 1950, and Executive Order No. 10237 
of April 26, 1951, the provisions of that act 
shall apply to all other departments and 
agencies of the Government. 
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Section 2. The head of each department 
and agency of the Government shall be re- 
sponsible for establishing and maintaining 
within his department or agency an effective 
program to insure that the employment and 
retention in employment of any civilian offi- 
cer or employee within the department or 
agency is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security. 

Section 3. (a) The appointment of each 
civilian officer or employee in any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government shall be 
made subject to investigation. The scope of 
the investigation shall be determined in the 
first instance according to the degree of 
adverse effect the occupant of the position 
sought to be filled could bring about, by 
virtue of the nature of the position, on the 
national security, but in no event shall the 
investigation include less than a national 
agency check (including a check of the 
fingerprint files of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation), and written inquiries to ap- 
propriate local law-enforcement agencies, 
former employers and supervisors, references, 
and schools attended by the person under 
investigation: Provided, that upon request 
of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, the Civil Service Commission may, 
in its discretion, authorize such less investi- 
gation as may meet the requirements of the 
national security with respect to per-diem, 
intermittent, temporary, or seasonal em- 
ployees, or aliens employed outside the 
United States. Should there develop at any 
stage of investigation information indicating 
that the employment of any such person may 
not be clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security, there shall be con- 
ducted with respect to such person a full 
field investigation, or such less investigation 
as shall be sufficient to enable the head of 
the department or agency concerned to de- 
termine whether retention of such person is 
clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security. 

(b) The head of any department or agency 
shall designate, or cause to be designated, 
any position within his department or agency 
the occupant of which could bring about, by 
virtue of the nature of the position, a mate- 
rial adverse effect on the national security as 
& sensitive position. Any position so desig- 
nated shall be filled or occupied only by a 
person with respect to whom a full field in- 
vestigation has been conducted: Provided, 
that a person occupying a sensitive position 
at the time it is designated as such may con- 
tinue to occupy such position pending the 
completion of a full field investigation, sub- 
ject to the other provisions of this order: 
And provided further, that in case of emer- 
gency a sensitive position may be filled for a 
limited period by a person with respect to 
whom a full field pre-appointment investi- 
gation has not been completed if the head of 
the department or agency concerned finds 
that such action is necessary in the national 
interest, which finding shall be made a part 
of the records of such department or agency. 

Section 4. The head of each department 
and agency shall review, or cause to be re- 
viewed, the cases of all civilian officers and 
employees with respect to whom there has 
been conducted a full field investigation un- 
‘der Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 
1947, and, after such further investigation as 
may be appropriate, shall re-adjudicate, or 
cause to be re-adjudicated, in accordance 
with the said act of August 26, 1950, such of 
those cases as have not been adjudicated 
under a security standard commensurate 
with that established under this order. 

Section 5. Whenever there is developed or 
received by any department or agency in- 
formation indicating that the retention in 
employment of any officer or employee of the 
Government may not be clearly consistent 
with the interests of the national security, 
such information shall be forwarded to the 
head of the employing department or agency 
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or his representative, who, after such investi- 
gation as may be appropriate, shall review, or 
cause to be reviewed, and, where necessary, 
re-adjudicate, or cause to be re-adjudicated, 
in accordance with the said act of August 26, 
1950. the case of such officer or employee. 

Section 6. Should there develop at any 
stage of investigation information indicat- 
ing that the employment of any officer or 
employee of the Government may not be 
clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security, the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned or his representa- 
tive shall immediately suspend the employ- 
ment of the person involved if he deems 
such suspension necessary in the interests 
of the national security and, following such 
investigation and review as he deems néces- 
sary, the head of the department or agency 
concerned shall terminate the employment 
of such suspended officer or employee when- 
ever he shall determine such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interests of the 
national security, in accordance with the 
said act of August 26, 1950. 

Section 7. Any person whose employment 
is suspended or terminated under the au- 
thority granted to heads of departments 
and agencies by or in accordance with the 
said act of August 26, 1950, or pursuant to 
the said Executive Order No. 9835 or any 
other security or loyalty program relating 
to officers or employees of the Government, 
shall not be reinstated or restored to duty 
or reemployed in the same department or 
agency, and shall not be reemployed in any 
other department or agency, unless the head 
of the department or agency concerned finds 
that such reinstatement, restoration, or re- 
employment is clearly consistent with the 
interests of the national security, which find- 
ing shall be made a part of the records of 
such department or agency: Provided, that 
no person whose employment has been ter- 
minated under such authority thereafter 
may be employed by any other department 
or agency except after a determination by 
the Civil Service Commission that such per- 
son is eligible for such employment. 

Section 8(a) The investigations conducted 
pursuant to this order shall be designed to 
develop information as to whether the em- 
ployment or retention in employment in the 
Federal service of the person being investi- 
gated is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security. Such information 
shall relate, but shall not be limited, to the 
following: 

(1) Depending on the relation of the Gov- 
ernment employment to the national secu- 
rity: 

(i) Any behavior, activities, or associa- 
tions which tend to show that the individual 
is not reliable or trustworthy. 

(ii) Any deliberate misrepresentations, 
or omission of material facts. 

(iii) Any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion. 

(iv) An adjudication of insanity, or treat- 
ment for serious mental or neurological dis- 
order without satisfactory evidence of cure. 

(v) Any facts which furnish reason to be- 
lieve that the individual may be subjected 
to coercion, influence, or pressure which may 
cause him to act contrary to the best in- 
terests of the national security. 

(2) Commission of any act of sabotage, 
espionage, treason, or sedition, or attempts 
thereat or preparation therefor, or conspir- 
ing with, or aiding or abetting, another to 
commit or attempt to commit any act of 
sabotage. espionage, treason, or sedition. 

(3) Establishing or continuing a sympa- 
thetic association with a saboteur, spy, 
traitor, seditionist, anarchist, or revolution- 
ist, or with an espionage or other secret 
agent or representative of a foreign nation, 
or any representative of a foreign nation 
whose interests may be inimical to the in- 
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terests of the United States, or with any 
person who advocates the use of force or 
violence to overthrow the government of the 
United States or the alteration of the form 
of government of the United States by un- 
constitutional means. 

(4) Advocacy of use of force or violence 
to overthrow the government of the United 
States, or of the alteration of the form of 
government of the United States by uncon- 
stitutional means. 

(5) Membership in, or affiliation or sympa- 
thetic association with, any foreign or dom- 
estic organization, association, movement, 
group, or combination of persons which is 
totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or subver- 
sive, or which has adopted, or shows, a pol- 
icy of advocating or approving the commis- 
sion of acts of force or violence to deny other 
persons their rights under the Constitution 
of the United States, or which seeks to alter 
the form of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means. 

(6) Intentional, unauthorized disclosure 
to any person of security information, or of 
other information disclosure of which is 
prohibited by law, or willful violation or 
disregard of security regulations. 

(7) Performing or attempting to perform 
his duties, or otherwise acting, so as to serve 
the interests of another government in pref- 
erence to the interests of the United States. 

(b) The investigation of persons entering 
or employed in the competitive service shall 
primarily be the responsibility of the Civil 
Service Commission, except in cases in which 
the head of a department or agency assumes 
that responsibility pursuant to law or by 
agreement with the Commission. The Com- 
mission shall furnish a full investigative 
report to the department or agency con- 
cerned. 

(c) The investigation of persons (including 
consultants, however employed), entering 
employment of, or employed by, the Gov- 
ernment other than in the competitive serv- 
ice shall primarily be the responsibility of 
the employing department or agency. De- 
partments and agencies without investigative 
facilities may use the investigative facilities 
of the Civil Service Commission, and other 
departments and agencies may use such 
facilities under agreement with the Commis- 
sion. 

(a) There shall be referred promptly to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation all in- 
vestigations being conducted by any other 
agencies which develop information indicat- 
ing that an individual may have been sub- 
jected to coercion, influence, or pressure to 
act contrary to the interests of the national 
security, or information relating to any of 
the matters described in subdivisions (2) 
through (7) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. In cases so referred to it, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall make a full 
field investigation. 

Section 9. (a) There shall be established 
and maintained in the Civil Service Com- 
mission a security-investigations index cov- 
ering all persons as to whom security in- 
vestigations have been conducted by any de- 
partment or agency of the Government under 
this order. The central index established and 
maintained by the Commission under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, shall 
be made a part of the security investigations 
index. The security-investigations index shall 
contain the name of each person investigated, 
adequate identifying information concerning 
each such person, and a reference to each 
department and agency which has conducted 
an investigation concerning the person in- 
volved or has suspended or terminated the 
employment of such person under the au- 
thority granted to heads of departments and 
agencies by or in accordance with the said 
act of August 26, 1950. 

(b) The heads of all departments and agen- 
cies shall furnish promptly to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission information appropriate for 
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the establishment and maintenance of the 
security-investigations index. 

(c) The reports and other investigative 
material and information developed by in- 
vestigations conducted pursuant to any stat- 
ute, order, or program described in section 7 
of this order shall remain the property of 
the investigative agencies conducting the 
investigations, but may, subject to consid- 
eration of the national security, be retained 
by the department or agency concerned. Such 
reports and other investigative material and 
information shall be maintained in confi- 
dence, and no access shall be given thereto 
except, with the consent of the investigative 
agency concerned, to other departments and 
agencies conducting security programs under 
the authority granted by or in accordance 
with the said act of August 26, 1950, as may 
be required for the efficient conduct of Gov- 
ernment business. 

Section 10. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed as eliminating or modifying in any 
way the requirement for any investigation 
or any determination as to security which 
may be required by law. 

Section 11. On and after the effective 
date of this order the Loyalty Review Board 
established by Executive Order No. 9835 of 
March 21, 1947, shall not accept agency find- 
ings for review, upon appeal or otherwise. 
Appeals pending before the Loyalty Review 
Board on such date shall be heard to final 
determination in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the said Executive Order No. 9835, 
as amended. Agency determinations favor- 
able to the officer or employee concerned 
pending before the Loyalty Review Board on 
such date shall be acted upon by such Board, 
and whenever the Board is not in agreement 
with such favorable determination the case 
shall be remanded to the department or 
agency concerned for determination in ac- 
cordance with the standards and procedures 
established pursuant to this order. Cases 
pending before the regional loyalty boards of 
the Civil Service Commission on which hear- 
ings have not been initiated on such date 
shall be referred to the department or agency 
concerned. Cases being heard by regional 
loyalty boards on such date shall be heard 
to conclusion, and the determination of the 
board shall be forwarded to the head of the 
department or agency concerned: Provided, 
that if no specific department or agency is 
involved, the case shall be dismissed without 
prejudice to the applicant. Investigations 
pending in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion or the Civil Service Commission on such 
date shall be completed, and the reports 
thereon shall be made to the appropriate 
department or agency. 

Section 12. Executive Order No. 9835 of 
March 21, 1947, as amended, is hereby re- 
voked. For the purposes described in section 
11 hereof the Loyalty Review Board and the 
regional loyalty boards of the Civil Service 
Comm. ission shall continue to exist and func- 
tion for a period of one hundred and twenty 
days from the effective date of this order, 
and the Department of Justice shall continue 
to furnish the information described in para- 
graph 3 of Part III of the said Executive 
Order No. 9835, but directly to the head of 
each department and agency. 

Section 13. The Attorney General is re- 
quested to render to the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies such advice as may be 
requisite to enable them to establish and 
maintain an appropriate employee-security 


program. 

Section 14. (a) The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, with the continuing advise and collab- 
oration of representatives of such depart- 
ments and agencies as the National Security 
Council may designate, shall make a con- 
tinuing study of the manner in which this 
order is being implemented by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government for 
the purpose of determining: 
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(1) Deficiencies in the department and 
agency security programs established under 
this order which are inconsistent with the 
interests of, or directly or indirectly weaken, 
the national security. 

(2) Tendencies in such programs to deny 
to individual employees fair, impartial, and 
equitable treatment at the hands of the 
Government, or rights under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States or this 
order. 

Information affecting any department or 
agency developed or received during the 
course of such continuing study shall be 
furnished immediately to the head of the 
department or agency concerned. The Civil 
Service Commission shall report to the Na- 
tional Security Council, at least semi- 
annually, on the results of such study, and 
shall recommend means to correct any such 
deficiencies or tendencies. 

(b) All departments and agencies of the 
Government are directed to cooperate with 
the Civil Service Commission to facilitate the 
accomplishment of the responsibilities as- 
signed to it by subsection (a) of this section. 

Section 15. This order shall become effec- 
tive thirty days after the date thereof. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 27, 1953. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10491 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10450 OF 
APRIL 27, 1953, RELATING TO SECURITY RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 631); 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 (22 Stat. 403; 
5 U.S.C. 632, et seq.); section 9A of the act 
of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 1148 (5 U.S.C. 
118j); and the act of August 26, 1950, 64 Stat. 
476 (5 U.S.C. 22-1, et seq.), and as President 
of the United States, and finding such action 
necessary in the best interests of the national 
security, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Subsection (a) of section 8 of Executive 
Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, relating to 
security requirements for Government em- 
ployment, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto at the end thereof paragraph (8) as 
follows: 

“(8) Refusal by the individual, upon the 
ground of constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination, to testify before a con- 
gressional committee regarding charges of 
his alleged disloyalty or other misconduct.” 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Wurre Hovse, October 13, 1953. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10531 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 104501 
OP APRIL 27, 1953, AS AMENDED, RELATING TO 
SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, including section 1753 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (5 
U.S.C. 631); the Civil Service Act of 1883 (22 
Stat. 403; 5 U.S.C. 632, et seq.); section 9A 
of the act of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 1148 
(5 U.S.C. 118 j); and the act of August 26, 
1950, 64 Stat. 476 (5 U.S.C. 22-1, et seq.), 
and as President of the United States, and 
finding such action necessary in the best 
interests of the national security, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Subsection (d) of section 8 of Executive 
Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, as amended 
by Executive Order No. 10491 of October 13, 
1953, relating to security requirements for 
Government employment is hereby amended 
by striking out after the words “subdivisions 
(2)" the words “through (7)” and substitut- 
ing the words “through (8)” so that the last 
clause of the first sentence of that section 
will read as follows: 
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“or information relating to any of the mat- 
ters described in subdivisions (2) through 
(8) of subsection (a) of this section.” 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, May 27, 1954. 
[F.R. Doc. 54-4202; Filed, May 27, 1954; 
11:00 a.m.] 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10550 
AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10450 OF 
APRIL 27, 1953, RELATING TO SECURITY RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 631), 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 (22 Stat. 403; 
5 U.S.C. 632, et seg.); section 9A of the act 
of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 1148 (5 U.S.C. 
118 j); and the act of August 26, 1950, 64 
Stat. 476 (5 U.S.C. 22-1, et seq.), and as 
President of the United States, and finding 
such action necessary in the best interests 
of the national security, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 14 of Executive Order No. 10450 of 
April 27, 1953, relating to security require- 
ments for Government employment is hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. The last sentence of subsection 
thereof is amended to read: 

“The Civil Service Commission shall report 
to the National Security Council, at least 
semiannually, on the results of such study, 
shall recommend means to correct any such 
deficiencies or tendencies, and shall inform 
the National Security Council immediately 
of any deficiency which is deemed to be of 
major importance.” 

2. The following subsection is added at 
the end thereof: 

“(c) To assist the Civil Service Commission 
in discharging its responsibilities under this 
order, the head of each department and 
agency shall, as soon as possible and in no 
event later than ninety days after receipt of 
the final investigative report on a civilian 
officer or employee subject to a full field in- 
vestigation under the provisions of this order, 
advise the Commission as to the action taken 
with respect to such officer or employee. The 
information furnished by the heads of the 
departments and agencies pursuant to this 
section shall be included in the reports 
which the Civil Service Commission is re- 
quired to submit to the National Security 
Council in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section. Such reports shall set forth 
any deficiencies on the part of the heads of 
departments and agencies in taking timely 
action under this order, and shall mention 
specifically any instances of noncompliance 
with this subsection. 

Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wurre House, August 5, 1954. 


Executive ORDER 10548 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10450 OF 
APRIL 27, 1953, RELATING TO SECURITY RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including section 1753 of the Revised 
Sta“utes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 631); 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 (22 Stat. 403; 
5 U.S.C. 632, et seq.); section 9A of the act 
of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 1148 (5 U.S.C. 
118j); and the act of August 26, 1950, 64 Stat. 
476 (5 U.S.C. 22-1, et seq.), and as President 
of the United States, and finding such action 
necessary in the best interests of the national 
security, it is ordered as follows: 

Subsection (a) (1) (iv) of section 8 of 
Executive Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, 
relating to security requirements for Govern- 
ment employment, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(iv) Any illness, including any mental 
condition, of a nature which in the opinion 


(a) 
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of competent medical authority may cause 
significant defect in the judgment of reliabil- 
ity of the employee, with due regard to the 
transient or continuing effect of the illness 
and the medical findings in such case.” 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, August 2, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10450 
OF APRIL 27, 1953, RELATING TO SECURITY 
REQUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States including 5 U.S.C. Sections 1101 et 
seq., 3301, 3571, 7301, 7313, 7501(c), 7512, 
7532 and 7533; and as President of the United 
States, and finding such action necessary in 
the best interests of national security, it is 
hereby ordered that Executive Order No. 
10450 of April 27, 1953, as amended, is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph (5) of Section 8(a) shall read: 

“(5) Knowing membership in, or afilia- 
tion or sympathetic association with, any 
foreign or domestic organization, association, 
movement, group, or combination of persons 
(hereinafter referred to as organization) 
which is totalitarian, fascist, communist, 
subversive, or which has adopted a policy of 
unlawfully advocating the commission of 
acts of force or violence to deny others their 
rights under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States or of any State, or which 
seeks to overthrow the government of the 
United States or any State or subdivision 
thereof by unlawful means. 

2. Section 12 shall read: 

“(a) Executive Order No. 9835 of March 
21, 1947, as amended is hereby revoked. 

“(b). The head of each department and 
agency shall be furnished by the Attorney 
General with the name of each organization 
which shall be or has been heretofore de- 
signated under this order. Except as specifi- 


cally provided hereafter, nothing contained 
herein shall be construed in any way to af- 
fect previous designations made pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, as amended. 
“(c) The Subversive Activities Control 
Board shall, upon petition of the Attorney 


General, conduct appropriate hearings to 
determine whether any organization is totali- 
tarian, fascist, communist, subversive, or 
whether it has adopted a policy of unlaw- 
fully advocating the commission of acts of 
force or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or laws or the United 
States or of any State, or which seeks to 
overthrow the government of the United 
States or any State or subdivision thereof by 
unlawful means. 

“(d) The Board may determine that an 
organization has adopted a policy of unlaw- 
fully advocating the commission of acts of 
force or violence to deny others their con- 
stitutional or statutory rights or that an 
organization seeks to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States or any State or 
subdivision thereof by unlawful means if it 
is found that such group engages in, unlaw- 
fully advocates, or has among its purposes or 
objectives, or adopts as a means of obtaining 
any of its purposes or objectives, 

(1) The commission of acts of force or vio- 
lence or other unlawful acts to deny others 
their rights or benefits guaranteed by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States or 
of the several States or political subdivisions 
thereof; or 

(2) The unlawful damage or destruction of 
property; or injury to persons; or 

(3) The overthrow or destruction of the 
government of the United States or the gov- 
ernment of any State, Territory, district, or 
possession thereof, or the government of any 
political subdivision therein, by unlawful 
means; or 

(4) The commission of acts which violate 
laws pertaining to treason, rebellion or in- 
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surrection, riots or civil disorders, seditious 
conspiracy, sabotage, trading with the en- 
emy, obstruction of the recruiting and en- 
listment service of the United States, 
impeding officers of the United States, or re- 
lated crimes or offenses. 

“(e) The Board may determine an orga- 
nization to be ‘totalitarian’ if it is 
found that such organization engages in ac- 
tivities which seek by unlawful means the 
establishment of a system of govern- 
ment in the United States which is auto- 
cratic and in which control is centered in a 
single individual, group, or political party, 
allowing no effective representation to op- 
posing individuals, groups, or parties and pro- 
viding no practical opportunity for dissent. 

“(f) The Board may determine an organi- 
zation to be ‘fascist’ if it is found that such 
organization engages in activities which seek 
by unlawful means the establishment of a 
system of government in the’ United States 
which is characterized by rigid one-party 
dictatorship, forcible suppression of the op- 
position, ownership of the means of produc- 
tion under centralized governmental control 
and which fosters racism. 

“(g) The Board may determine an organi- 
zation to be ‘communist’ if it is found that 
such organization engages in activities which 
seek by unlawful means the establishment 
of a government in the United States which 
is based upon the revolutionary principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, which interprets his- 
tory as a relentless class war aimed at the 
destruction of the existing society and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the government ownership of the 
means of production and distribution of 
property, and the establishment of a single 
authoritarian party. 

“(h) The Board may determine an orga- 
nization to be ‘subversive’ if it is found that 
such organization engages in activities which 
seek the abolition or destruction by unlaw- 
ful means of the government of the United 
States or any State, or subdivision thereof. 

“(1) The Board may further determine, 
after consideration of the evidence, that an 
organization has ceased to exist. Upon peti- 
tion of the Attorney General or upon petition 
of any organization which has been desig- 
nated pursuant to this section the Board 
after appropriate hearings may determine 
that such organization does not currently 
meet the standards for designation. The 
Attorney General shall appropriately revise 
or modify the information furnished to de- 
partments and agencies consistent with the 
determinations of the Board. 

“(j) The Board shall issue appropriate 
regulations for the implementation of this 
section.” 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE Hovse, July 2, 1971. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2295. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce a foreign aid authorization 
bill identical except for leaving the 
money items blank, to H.R. 8961, which 
was introduced by the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Con- 
gressman THOMAS E. MORGAN, on June 7, 
1971. 

In an effort to simplify the handling 
of the authorization legislation for the 
fiscal year 1972 foreign aid program, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
planned to await House action on an 
authorization bill before beginning its 
markup sessions. However, in view of 
the growing uncertainty as to when a 
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foreign aid bill may come over from the 
House and the short time remaining be- 
fore the August recess, I am introducing 
the text of the House bill in order to 
bring a bill before the committee for 
consideration. 

I wish to make it clear, however, that 
I am introducing this bill only for the 
purpose of simplifying the legislative 
process. I, of course, reserve my right 
to vote against the bill or any part of it 
and to offer or support amendments to 
it. 


By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S.J. Res. 132. A joint resolution ex- 
tending the duration of copyright pro- 
tection in certain cases. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trademarks and Copyrights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion extending the duration of copyright 
protection in certain cases. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
continue until December 31, 1972, the re- 
newal term of any copyright subsisting 
on the date of approval of this resolu- 
tion, or the term as previously extended 
by Public Law 87-668, by Public Law 89- 
142, by Public Law 90-141, by Public Law 
90-416, by Public Law 91-147, or by Public 
Law 91-555. The objective of this resolu- 
tion, as well as the preceding interim ex- 
tensions, is to temporarily continue the 
renewal term of copyright pending the 
enactment by the Congress of a general 
revision of the copyright law, including 
a proposed increase in the term of copy- 
right. 

It is apparent that the Congress can- 
not complete action during this session 
on the legislation for general revision 
of the copyright law. The copyright re- 
vision bill has been delayed for several 
years principally because of the cable tel- 
evision controversy. More recently the 
Congress has been awaiting action by the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
the necessarily related communications 
aspects of CATV. The Congress has now 
been advised by the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that the Commission anticipates com- 
pleting its current CATV rule-making 
proceedings before the start of the sum- 
mer recess of the Congress. Clearly, how- 
ever, adequate time will not remain for 
action on the revision bill and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to consider another 
temporary extension of copyrights. 

The Senate on April 29 passed S. 646 
to provide for the creation of a limited 
copyright in sound recordings for the 
purpose of protecting against the unau- 
thorized duplication and piracy of such 
records. A subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on July 1 reported 
this legislation with an amendment pro- 
viding that the grant of copyright pro- 
tection in recordings shall expire on De- 
cember 31, 1973. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with the reasons for this 
amendment, but it appears that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to relate the 
piracy bill to progress on the general 
copyright bill. 

The House subcommittee is best quali- 
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fied to estimate how much time will be 
required in that body to process any re- 
vision bill that may be passed by the 
Senate. If it is the opinion of the other 
body that a revision bill cannot be proc- 
essed through both Houses prior to 
1973, then it would appear appropriate 
to amend this resolution to provide for a 
br asd extension until December 31, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


sS. 509 


At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hor- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
po the International Opium Control 

ct, 


8. 635 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 635, a bill to amend the Mining and 
Minerals Policy Act of 1970. 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javrrs) , the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Proury), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DomInick), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 659, a bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1216 


At the request of Mr. McGer, for Mr. 
Jackson, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) was added as a cOspon- 
sor of S. 1216, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
to fund and establish a nonprofit En- 
vironmental Policy Institute, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1305 


At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1305, a 
bill to establish a National Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

S. 1311 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1311, the 
Newsmen’s Privilege Act. 

S. 1477 


At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1477, a bill to designate the Kettle River 
as part of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. 

S. 1483 


At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1483, a 
bill to further provide for the farmer- 
owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers 
and their cooperatives, for rural resi- 
dents, and to associations and other en- 
tities upon which farming operations are 
dependent, to provide for an adequate 
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and flexible flow of money into rural 
areas, and to modernize the consolidated 
existing farm credit law to meet current 
and future rural credit needs, and for 
other purposes. 
s. 1508 
At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1508, a bill to designate the Big Fork 
River as part of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. 
S. 1814 
At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1814, a bill to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to sell at prices which he deter- 
mines to be reasonable under prevailing 
mortgage market conditions direct loans 
made to veterans under chapter 37, title 
38, United States Code. 
S. 1844 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1844, a 
bill to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to further secure and protect 
the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech belonging to employers and em- 
ployees. 

S. 2134 

At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2134, the Of- 
fice of Constituent Assistance Act. 

S. 2212 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
BURDICK) , the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HART) , the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hottincs), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Tunney) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2212, a 
bill to provide insurance coverage on the 
basis of cost of investment in the produc- 
tion of crops. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 79 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Boses) and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 79, the equal rights amendment. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 152—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO PRINTING OF HEARINGS 
ON ORGANIZED CRIME 
(Referred to the Committee on Rules 

and Administration.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 152 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
one thousand six hundred additional copies 
of Part 1 of the hearings before its Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations dur- 
ing the Ninety-second Congress, first session, 
entitled “Organized Crime.” 


July 15, 1971 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148 


At the request of Mr. MONDALE, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Resolution 148, relating to peace talks 
contingent upon elections in South 
Vietnam. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 4, expressing the sense of 
Congress on the expanded use of the 
model cities program for developing and 
demonstrating a nationwide system to 
recruit, place, and train on the job out- 
of-work aerospace individuals and home- 
wardbound servicemen and place them in 
vacant positions in State and local 
governments. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


At the request of Mr. Case, the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 21, calling for suspension of 
military assistance to Pakistan until the 
present conflict in that country is 
resolved. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 247, 249, 250, 251 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 9388) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 248 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will shortly be considering the au- 
thorization bill for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Contained in this measure 
is $19.7 million for a five-megaton under- 
ground nuclear test called Cannikin, 
to be detonated on Amchitka in the Aleu- 
tian Islands sometime this fall. I am of- 
fering this amendment to delete the $19.7 
million for the Cannikin test, because 
I do not believe that this test can be con- 
ducted with adequate assurances of 
safety not only for the environment but 
more importantly for the residents of the 
Pacific Basin. 

In October of 1969, the Atomic Energy 
Commission detonated a one-megaton 
nuclear test on Amchitka. Prior to that 
time, I became increasingly concerned 
that that test activtity could trigger an 
earthquake which could cause a disas- 
trous tidal wave or tsunami. In an at- 
tempt to evaluate all the available data 
on the possibility of triggering earth- 
quakes as a result of multi-megaton ex- 
plosions and the possible resulting de- 
structive tsunamis, I have gathered and 
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studied the available information on this 
subject. In the course of my study I 
learned that a sizeable body of scientific 
opinion had presented data linking un- 
derground nuclear tests with measurable 
seismic activity. This material was first 
presented at an April 1969 meeting of the 
American Geophysical Union held in 
Washington, D.C. It is granted that some 
have discounted this theory. However, 
others have asserted that it is likely that 
with a high yield test such as the five- 
megaton Cannikin blast, seismic activ- 
ity will also increase. 

It has long been established that a 
portion of the Aleutian chain of which 
Amchitka is part, is an area of great 
seismic activity. As you know it is con- 
sidered one of the earth’s most seismical- 
ly active areas. As I have stated, a num- 
ber of scientists believe that nuclear un- 
derground tests can trigger earthquakes. 
As you are aware, tidal waves or tsunamis 
are principally caused by underwater 
earthquakes with vertical ground move- 
ment. While tsunamis in the open sea 
may be only a few feet high, upon ap- 
proaching a coastline they assume for- 
midable proportions with waves reaching 
30, 40, and sometimes 50 feet. My State 
of Hawaii is particularly aware of the 
dangers of such tsunamis. A 1946 earth- 
quake in the Aleutians produced a tidal 
wave which upon reaching Hawaii pro- 
duced waves measuring 45 and 55 feet. 
This tsunami took the lives of 159 men, 
women, and children with property dam- 
age estimated at $25 million. Tidal waves 
also hit Hawaii in 1952 and 1957. Luckily 
no lives were lost; however, the damage 
resulting from these two waves was esti- 
mated at $800,000 and $3 million respec- 
tively. Another tidal wave which hit the 
shore of Hawaii in 1960, although it was 
created from an earthquake in Chile, 
caused the loss of 61 lives with damage 
estimated at $25 million. It is, therefore, 
evident that even the remote possibility 
of a tsunami being triggered by an un- 
derground nuclear test is of grave con- 
cern to the people of my State. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s “En- 
vironmental Impact Statement” has 
done little to allay my original fears con- 
cerning the possibility of this nuclear 
blast triggering an earthquake which 
could result in a tidal wave. The por- 
tion of the statement entitled “Tsu- 
namis” which appears specifically de- 
signed to quiet such fears states: 

Although the possibility of Cannikin’s 
causing a premature release of a large quake 
cannot be absolutely ruled out, it is extreme- 
ly unlikely. 


The environmental impact statement 
also reports that— 

The risk of a tsunami damage consequent 
upon the Cannikin test appears to be 
negligible. 


From the AEC’s environmental impact 
statement and other scientific studies it 
appears to me that earthquake mecha- 
nisms are not completely understood and 
no absolute statement can be made about 
the possibility of triggering an earth- 
quake of large magnitude from an under- 
ground nuclear test. The multi-megaton 
nature of the Cannikin blast and the 
fact that underwater earthquakes are a 
principal natural cause of tsunamis, of- 
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fers little comfort to the people in the 
Pacific area. 

The location of Amchitka in one of the 
most seismically active regions of the 
world, the past history of disastrous 
tsunamis originating in the Aleutians, 
which have severely damaged parts of 
Hawaii, California, and Alaska and the 
inability of scientists to determine if 
earthquakes can be triggered by multi- 
megaton tests; all these factors have 
caused me grave concern. In addition, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s own en- 
vironmental impact statement uses 
words such as “appear to be negligible” 
and “extremely unlikely” in describing 
the possibility of Cannikin contributing 
to the generation of a tidal wave. These 
statements indicate that the possibility 
of a tidal wave resulting from Cannikin 
does exist. As long as this dangerous pos- 
sibility exists I, as an elected representa- 
tive of the people of Hawaii, must make 
every effort to halt this test. 

In addition to my obvious concern for 
the citizens of my State, I believe that 
other considerations also point to and 
strongly supplement my effort to delete 
the $19.7 million in the AEC’s authoriza- 
tion bill. 

It has come to light that Cannikin was 
conceived 5 or 6 years ago and it appears 
that this test is being conducted to test 
a warhead for the ABM missile system. 
In any event, it is arguable as to the cur- 
rent value of the ABM system as it is cur- 
rently conceived. If the system is not al- 
ready technically obsolete, the hopeful 
statements coming from the SALT talks 
concerning a possible agreement on the 
ABM system, would indicate a strong 
likelihood that the ABM system will 
never be used. In light of these factors, 
it would be most unfortunate if such a 
large multimegaton blast would be per- 
mitted to proceed as planned on Am- 
chitka in light of the possible disastrous 
results this test could create for the peo- 
ple living on the coastlines of the Pacific, 
Hawaii, California, Alaska, Japan, and 
Canada. 

Other factors to be weighed concern- 
ing the impact of the Cannikin blast is 
the effect of this test on the sur- 
rounding surface and undersea areas of 
Amchitka where the blast is expected 
to be conducted. Amchitka is the home of 
rare and endangered species of wildlife 
such as the bald eagle and peregrine fal- 
con. It is also the home of sea otters, 
seals and sea lions. It is clear that these 
species will suffer ill effects from the 
blast, despite the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's best efforts to mitigate the ef- 
fects of the blast. Also the blast could 
possibly leak some radioactivity into the 
surrounding ocean. Like the section of 
the environmental impact statement on 
the possibility of triggering a tsunami, 
the AEC states that probability of the 
venting of “underground radioactivity is 
extremely unlikely.” However, in the 
event that radioactivity should find its 
way into the ocean shortly after the 
blast, there is little question that it 
would contaminate the marine life 
of the area and possibly have dire conse- 
quences for marine life beyond the im- 
mediate area. While the amount of con- 
tamination is presumed to be slight, 
the further pollution of the ocean is not 
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necessary particularly in my view of the 
questionable need for this particular test 
to be conducted in the first place. 

The environmental effects of the test, 
the probable obsolescence of the device 
to be tested, the multimegaton nature 
of the explosion, the possibility of trig- 
gering a tsunami from the blast which 
could have a disastrous impact on citi- 
zens in Hawaii, California, Alaska, Japan, 
and Canada, in my judgment, all point 
to the need to cancel this test. The pos- 
sible doubts as to the safety factor alone 
should be sufficient to cancel this test 
in light of the apparent obsolescence of 
device to be tested. My amendment would 
delete the funds contained in the AEC 
authorization bill and would provide that 
no other moneys contained in the bill 
could be used for a such a purpose. 

I am aware that the President and 
other officials of the administration are 
now conducting an additional review as 
to the need and advisability of proceed- 
ing with the Cannikin blast. I have been 
advised that the Undersecretaries Com- 
mittee of the National Security Council, 
which is conducting this review, com- 
posed of Presidential Assistant Henry 
Kissinger and representatives of the De- 
partment of State, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Central Intelligence Agency, has or 
will in the near future submit to the 
President its recommendations on 
whether the United States should pro- 
ceed with Cannikin. Therefore, the 
amendment I am introducing today may 
hopefully be unnecessary and moot at the 
time when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s authorization bill is considered. Al- 
though I hope for the best, I want to 
take this opportunity to once again 
through the Recorp of the U.S. Senate 
convey to our Chief Executive the con- 
cern of the people of Hawaii and others 
residing in the Pacific area with the 
Cannikin test. If the recommendation to 
proceed with the test is made, or the de- 
cision has not been made at the time the 
AEC authorization bill is considered, I 
will call upon my colleagues for their 
serious, and hopefully, favorable consid- 
eration of my amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEARING ON NOMINATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public that on Friday, 
July 23, at 10 a.m., the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will hold an 
open, public hearing on the nomination 
by President Nixon of John W. Larson to 
be Assistant Secretary of Interior for 
Programs. 

Any Member of the Senate or of the 
general public who wishes to testify at 
this hearing should so advise the com- 
mittee staff. The hearing will begin at 10 
a.m. in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that biographical data concerning 
this nominee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BiocraruHy or Jonn W. Larson 

John W. Larson, 36. San Francisco, has been 
nominated by the President for the position 
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of Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Pro- 
grams. His duties will include a review and 
analysis of current and proposed projects of 
the Department and the coordination of the 
Department's interagency and interdiscipli- 
nary programs. 

Mr. Larson is currently a partner in the law 
firm of Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, the sec- 
ond largest law firm in San Francisco. He is 
engaged in corporate law. In the course of his 
practice, he has had broad experience with 
legal, business and financial planning. Mr. 
Larson is currently a member of the Board of 
Directors of several companies which are 
clients of the firm, He ts a member of the 
American Bar Association, the California Bar 
Association and the faculty of the Practicing 
Law Institute. 

Mr. Larson was born in Detroit, Michigan 
and was raised in Phoenix, Arizona. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree with distinction in eco- 
nomics from Stanford University and an LLB 
from Stanford Law School. While in law 
school, Mr. Larson served as an officer of the 
Stanford Law Review and upon graduation 
was elected to the Order of the Coif, a 
scholastic, legal honorary society. Since 
graduation from law school, he has practiced 
with his firm in San Francisco and currently 
resides in Ross, California, 

He is married to the former Pamela Wren. 
They have one daughter, Jennifer, age 7. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers, of which I am honored to serve 
as chairman, will conduct hearings on 
Executive privilege—the power of the 
President to withhold information from 
the Congress and the American people— 
on July 27, 28, and 29, in room 2228 of 
the New Senate Office Building. 

The hearings will concentrate on S. 
1125, a bill introduced by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT which would require a statement 
signed personally by the President in 
order for any employee of the executive 
branch of the Government to exert 
Executive privilege, whether by refusing 
to testify or produce documents. 

The subcommittee has been contem- 
plating holding hearings on Executive 
privilege for the past 4 years, and such 
an inquiry has been made extremely 
timely by the recent controversy sur- 
rounding publication of the so-called 
Pentagon papers. 

While our hearings will not be focused 
exclusively on the case of the “Pentagon 
papers,” this controversy has rekindled 
several grave questions about the Execu- 
tive’s power to withhold information. 
Personally, I think that the executive 
branch has abused this power during the 
past several years, and S. 1125 offers an 
excellent vehicle by which to examine 
the entire concept of Executive privilege 
and the constitutional basis for it. 

The subcommittee will search for an- 
swers to the following questions: 

First. To what extent does a constitu- 
tional power or privilege actually exist? 

Second. Who may exercise it and under 
what circumstances? 

Third. To what extent may it properly 
be invoked by officials in the so-called 
independent regulatory agencies? 

Fourth. How does information become 
classified and declassified? 

The Congress has from time to time 
during the past 20 years sought answers 
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to these questions, but the recent con- 
troversy tends to indicate that answers 
have not yet been found which are satis- 
factory to the Congress and to the great 
traditions that made our people free. 

Since the question of whether the 
President or any employee of the ex- 
ecutive branch may withhold informa- 
tion from the Congress has never been 
adjudicated, I think it is entirely appro- 
priate that the Subcommittee on Sepa- 
ration of Powers undertake a compre- 
hensive study of this most important 
issue. 

A few weeks ago I wrote every Sen- 
ator and requested that the subcommit- 
tee be notified of any examples of the 
Executive invoking privilege and refus- 
ing to supply information to the Con- 
gress. I reiterate this request today, for 
it will be very helpful to our inquiry if 
the subcommittee is notified of such ex- 
amples. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS AND 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that the Subcommittee on Aging 
of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare has scheduled an executive 
session at 2 p.m. on July 28, 1971, in 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building, 
to consider S. 1163, a bill to amend the 
Older American Act of 1965 to provide 
grants to States for the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion 
of low-cost meal programs, nutrition 
training and education programs, op- 
portunity for social contacts, and for 
other purposes. 

I also announce, Mr. President, that 
the Subcommittee on Aging will hold 
hearings on July 29 and 30, 1971, on the 
subject of employment opportunities for 
middle-aged and older workers. Bills to 
be considered are S. 555 (Mr. KENNEDY), 
5. 1307 (Mr. RANDOLPH) , and S. 1580 (Mr. 
PERCY). 

The hearings will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
on each day and will be held in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


“THE SELLING OF THE PENTAGON” 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that most published commentaries 
on the CBS documentary, “The Selling 
of the Pentagon,” have disproportion- 
ately refiected attitudes of the media. 
One can understand this; for the media 
apparently feels that its prerogatives are 
being challenged. Under the circum- 
stances, a defensive reaction is not sur- 
prising. 

On the other hand, many concerned 
citizens view the controversy from a 
broader perspective. It seems to me that 
their viewpoints and opinions have re- 
ceived less public attention than they de- 
serve. 

From the perspective of an objective 
television viewer, the production entitled 
“The Selling of the Pentagon” was but 
a single episode in a serial of so-called 
documentaries. Many of these presenta- 
tions are characterized by the question- 
able virtue of an “evil eye.” Time after 
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time, in dreary sequence, vast, and com- 
plex social problems of our Nation are 
isolated, magnified, doctored, and or- 
chestrated with verbal harping, nitpick- 
ing, and other criticisms which demean 
our Nation. In the aggregate, they re- 
flect attitudes on the part of pro- 
ducers which are disturbing. 

Mr. President, Mr. Samuel Brown, a 
distinguished business and civic leader 
of Mobile, Ala., has written a persuasive 
letter to Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS, in which he challenges Dr. Stan- 
ton with constructive questions and a 
constructive suggestion which I com- 
mend to the attention of Members of 
the Senate and to the public. Among 
other things, Mr. Brown makes this ob- 
servation: 

The greatest nation the world has ever 
produced being constantly put in the char- 
acter of the villain has become a serious 
threat to stability at home and to our image 
abroad. 


Mr. President, I am grateful to Mr. 
Brown for sending me a copy of his 
thought-provoking letter to Dr. Stanton, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOBILE, ALA., 
June 25, 1971. 
Dr. FRANK STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. STANTON: Over years past I have 
corresponded occasionally with you and with 
Dick Salant, often after our mutual friend, 
Kenneth Giddens and I have discussed some 
phase of the then current socio-economic 
and/or political climate. 

Several questions have surfaced in my 
thinking recently and I would be most ap- 
preciative of your views: 

(1) Why is it proper for officials of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to refuse the 
Congress of the United States the right to 
examine documents and papers relating to 
certain of its activities, while concurrently 
taking the position that responsible Gov- 
ernment officials do not haye the right to 
protect the National interest in the same 
manner when they feel that disclosure is 
detrimental to the National welfare and/ 
or safety. 

(2) Is it good news reporting to concen- 
trate on one topic for days, weeks or even 
months, when this selective process hides 
from the public quantities of “other” news 
which is censored by omission in the name 
of time limitation? 

(3) Does not the public interest deserve 
a documentary, the purpose of which would 
be to compare the USA to its neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere, to Western Europe, 
to Eastern Europe, to Asia and to all of 
Africa? Such an unbiased documentary done 
in depth and comparing the political and 
human freedom available to the average 
citizen of the USA, the living standards of 
those at the top and the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder, and the protected rights of 
the minorities within the Society, would 
be an education to millions. The fact that 
the documentary would put our Nation in a 
favorable light, which it certainly would, will 
be beneficial to the citizenry of the USA, 
and to all of the World. (The greatest Na- 
tion the World has ever produced being con- 
stantly put in the character of the villain 
has become a serious threat to stability at 
home and to our image abroad). 

Yours very truly, 
SAMUEL Brown. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OUR 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, when 
politicians talk about the need for re- 
ordering national priorities, it generally 
means that they think top billing should 
be given to their pet program for cur- 
ing the problems of our Nation. 

Throughout the history of our Nation 
there has been one national priority that 
ranks above all else—the preservation of 
our independence. In other words, na- 
tional defense necessarily has been the 
overriding concern of our Government. 

Unless our Government is strong and 
free, it cannot possibly guarantee free- 
dom for our people or for the peoples of 
other democratic nations that look to 
the United States for protection. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter to the editor which was published 
in the Phoenix Gazette of June 28, 1971. 
It was written by Burdette A. Johnson, 
of Phoenix. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

FREEDOM WELL WORTH BEING MILITARILY 

STRONG 


To the Editor of The Gazette: 

To defend and secure our beloved home- 
land, in the present-day conflicts of resisting 
the encroachment of our internal and ex- 
ternal enemies, is of utmost importance to 
the well-being of the citizens of the United 
States. 

By the grace of God, our nation, through 
the efforts of our forefathers and their de- 
scendants, was born, grew and prospered be- 
yond the expectations of other countries, and 
became known as “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Because of these 
divine blessings, it was the envy of all those 
who, on the surface, at times, appeared to be 
friendly, but had ulterior motives regarding 
the United States. 

It becomes apparent that the defense and 
security of our homeland, spiritually, re- 
sourcefully and at peak efficiency militarily, 
is the responsibility of the sovereign govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. 

Maintenance of a strong military defense 
system, prepared to meet any element of sur- 
prise used by our enemies, is a matter of 
our own desire, depending on the value we 
place upon the privilege of being a “free 
people.” 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in 1797 de- 
clared: “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” 

Webster defines tribute: Any forced pay- 
ment. 

Our realistic and possible future tribute: 
Enslavement of our nation, with its cor- 
responding loss of religious freedom and 
speech, plus absolute control of the press, 
in exchange for a lack of preparedness, and 
the desire for “peace at any price.” 

Before World War II, Neville Chamberlain, 
the Briton, attempted to appease Hitler, but 
failed, Unexpectedly, with great speed, the 
Nazi blitzkrieg was set in motion. 

Despite so-called arms-reduction meetings, 
the present buildup pattern is similar—dif- 
ferent identifying names, varied approaches 
(however, a leopard doesn't change his spots), 
the same goal, namely conquest and undis- 
puted power. 

Are the current, somewhat friendly atti- 
tudes of our enemies their ‘Trojan horse," 
to lull us to sleep? 

Almighty God stresses the value of pre- 
paredness thus: 

“But know this, that if the goodman of 
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the house had known in what watch the 
thief would come, he would have watched, 
and would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up.” Matthew 24: 43. 

BURDETTE A. JOHNSON. 


STATEMENT ON VOTE TO OVER- 
RIDE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF 
S. 575 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, for some 
time, now, we have been getting a lot of 
rhetoric from the administration about 
the problems of pollution, jobs, and the 
economy. My vote to override the Pres- 
ident’s veto represents my feeling that 
what we need right now is less talk and 
more action regarding these problems. 

The purpose of the legislation is two- 
fold: To provide badly needed facilities 
at the community level and at the same 
time to boost employment and the econ- 
omy. 

It is not make-work legislation; it 
would meet the needs of local citizens, 
providing for work that needs to be done. 
Right now, there is a backlog of requests 
from communities for help to build over 
6,000 waste treatment plants, water and 
sewage facilities, hospitals, nursing 


homes, and public health centers. 

My vote recognized that the need for 
these projects is now, the need to deal 
with unemployment is now, and the need 
for help with the economy is now. 


“INDOCHINA: DISENGAGING” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
latest issue of the magazine, Foreign Af- 
fairs, contains a most interesting article 
by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway entitled 
“Indochina: Disengaging.” As my dis- 
tinguished colleagues know, General 
Ridgway was Army Chief of Staff in 
1953-55; Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers Europe, 1952-3; Commander in 
Chief Far East Command, 1951-2; and 
Commanding General Eighth Army, 
Korea, 1950. 

Perhaps a brief summary of this per- 
ceptive article will stimulate others to 
read it in its entirety. 

General Ridgway begins by referring 
to the two kinds of statements now 
emanating from authoritative govern- 
mental sources—those assuring us that 
we are “winding down the war” and that 
“our involvement is nearing its end” and 
those, emanating from equally authori- 
tative sources, stating that “American 
forces will remain in South Vietnam 
until all U.S. prisoners are released, and 
until the present Government of South 
Vietnam has ‘at least a reasonable chance 
to survive’ on its own.” General Ridgway 
observes that “in the light of our an- 
nounced intention that residual forces, 
including but not limited to American 
airpower, will remain” in Vietnam until 
an agreement to terminate the war is 
reached and captives released, it is dif- 
ficult “to reconcile these statements with 
the promise that the war is nearing its 
end.” General Ridgway, himself, con- 
cludes that as long as U.S. Armed Forces 
remain on the mainland of South Viet- 
nam they will be attacked and will coun- 
terattack and that, as a result, “the war 
will drag on, not end.” 
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General Ridgway then passes on to a 
review of the steps leading to our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, the major policy 
decisions taken and the numerous defini- 
tions of our objectives. He tells the story 
of the meeting of a group of men, of 
which he was a member, with President 
Johnson in March 1968, and reproduces, 
for the first time, the memorandum he 
read aloud to the group in which he gave 
his judgment that “within a maximum of 
2 years” we could supply the necessary 
weapons and training to enable South 
Vietnam to maintain “its political inde- 
pendence on its own” if the necessary 
leadership and determination at the top 
of the South Vietnamese Government 
was present. He then comments on the 
points in his memorandum in the light of 
subsequent developments, in the course 
of which he states that he believes that 
it is “at least conceivable” that an offer 
to the North Vietnamese in which we 
would agree “to the complete withdrawal 
from the mainland of all U.S. Armed 
Forces personnel by a stated date in re- 
turn for the release unharmed of every 
captive American now held” would be 
accepted. 

General Ridgway ends his article by 
trying to point out some lessons which 
he believes “stand out in the series of 
faulty judgments by our Federal au- 
thorities for which they, as well as we 
who put them in office, are responsible.” 
He writes: 

For the present, I believe, we should ac- 
cept the judgment of those- civilian au- 
thorities possessed of the fullest informa- 
tion, as reflected in the President’s current 
decisions. 


But he then goes on to say that by the 
phrase “for the present” he intends “to 
mean for a very limited time, say no more 
than another 6 to 9 months.” General 
Ridgway concludes: 

At the end of that time, regardless of de- 
velopments .. . we should proceed with our 
phasedown forthwith and carry it through 
expeditiously to completion—that is, until 
all U.S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force personnel, except Embassy guards, are 
out of Vietnam, continuing by every rea- 
sonable means to bring about the release of 
captive personnel in hostile hands until that 
goal has been attained. 


Without further comment, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the full text of the 
article by General Ridgway be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDOCHINA: DISENGAGING 
(By Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway) 

The war in Vietnam has lasted longer than 
any armed conflict outside our borders in 
which we have been engaged in the nearly 
two centuries of our independent existence, 
and disengagement and complete withdraw- 
al are still a question mark. The conflict has 
engendered divided opinions, manifested in 
bitter and potentially dangerous confronta- 
tions among our people, and we still are 
uncertain what it was we sought and why, 
where we should now proceed, and what 
courses of action would best serve our na- 
tional interests. 

Out of the ever-changing verbal explana- 
tions of purpose, boasts of successes at- 
tained, and justification for our actions 
which for more than a decade now have 
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emanated from authoritative governmental 
sources, we are currently assured that we 
are “winding down the war,” that our in- 
volvement is nearing its end, that there is 
a plan to accomplish this, and that that 
Plan will be carried out. We are even assured 
that no further explanation of the word 
"end" is needed. 

Concurrently come other quite different 
statements from equally authoritative 
sources that American forces will remain in 
South Vietnam until all U.S. prisoners are 
released, and until the present government 
of South Vietnam has “at least a reasonable 
chance to survive” on its own. 

It is difficult to see how a war can be ended 
unless all participants agree to terminate 
it. And in the light of our announced inten- 
tion that residual forces, including but not 
limited to American airpower, will remain 
until such agreement is reached and captives 
are released, it is still more difficult to rec- 
oncile these statements with the promise 
that the war is nearing its end. 

For my part I must conclude that so long 
as U.S. armed forces remain on the mainland 
of South Vietnam, that so long as we retain 
& residual force there, if only to provide 
logistical support for the South Vietnamese 
Army (ARVN), our men will be mortared, 
shelled or otherwise attacked; and that so 
long as they are attacked they will counter- 
attack with fire and movement, and the war 
will drag on, not end. 

If this be true—and I perceive nothing in 
the record of North Vietnam and Vietcong 
announced intentions and proven determina- 
tion to refute it—then we should, I think, 
review again the whole record of our 
involvement. 

With no thought of faultfinding or of seek- 
ing scapegoats, and uninfluenced by partisan 
political motives or special interests, we 
should seek answers to such questions as: 
What were the basic purposes behind our 
major policy decisions? What did we seek to 
accomplish? Were these purposes and ob- 
jectives clearly in our vital interests? What 
have we actually accomplished to date? 
What can we expect to accomplish? What 
courses of action will best serve our 
interests? 

In the course of this reexamination we 
may perhaps conclude that the decisions 
were justified, that our vital interests were 
at stake and were best served under the de- 
batable thesis of the “domino theory,” 
which continues to be of doubtful worth and 
which many persons have never accepted as 
a validating justification for our policy de- 
cisions. Some day history may throw light 
on these issues, but it is unlikely that it will 
ever be able to demonstrate conclusively that 
our decisions were either right or wrong. 

So it serves no useful purpose to label all 
those decisions as mistakes, however loud the 
voices of those who do so. Right or wrong, 
the decisions were made in good faith in 
accordance with our constitutional proce- 
dures by civilian authority, They were long 
supported by a clear majority of our people, 
and the responsibility for them is national. 
Now the cold inescapable fact is that the 
decisions having been made, we must live 
with the results and choose such courses of 
action as will best serve our interests in the 
years ahead. 

Emerson, once criticized for inconsistency, 
is said to have asked: “Must I always drag 
the dead body of consistency after me?” Must 
we? Can we not manfully bury this dead body 
of Vietnam and decide now that we will not 
permit it to continue any longer to 
the air, as it is doing; to delay rectification 
of acknowledged domestic conditions which 
cry for action, as it is doing; and to adjust to 
major changes in the world situation, when 
much graver potential dangers elsewhere 
loom ominously on the horizons of the free 
world? 
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To review the steps leading to our involve- 
ment, let us start at the beginning, some- 
time prior to V-E Day and with World War 
TI still in progress. 

nm 

President Roosevelt had made known his 
position with respect to the future of Indo- 
china: France must not be permitted to re- 
establish her former colonial power there. In 
his view China would eventually extend some 
degree of control over the area, as it had 
done for prolonged periods in the past. 

Then, following Roosevelt’s death, policy- 
makers in Washington either lost sight of 
that decision, or regarded it as no longer 
valid. France’s support was deemed neces- 
sary in other regions of major concern to us, 
and gradually, beginning with financial as- 
sistance, we moved to a role of supporting 
French efforts to restore their prior position 
in the Indochina peninsula. It is here neces- 
Sary only to adumbrate the successive steps 
taken along the tortuous path we chose. All 
are matters of historical record, amply 
publicized. 

These successive steps were, in general: 
the forging of a network of mutual security 
treaties, including the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), aimed pri- 
marily at containing communism, including 
communist Chinese territorial expansion; 
President Eisenhower's refusal to yield to 
the powerful urging of others to intervene 
with U.S. armed force, accompanied by his 
offer to President Diem after the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 “to assist the Government 
of Vietnam in developing and maintaining 
a strong, viable state;” Eisenhower's refusal 
to agree to general elections in Vietnam in 
1956 as promised by the signatories to the 
Geneva Convention; our gradual takeover 
from the French of the military assistance 
program in training South Vietnamese forces 
until the number of our military advisers in 
President Kennedy's Administration ex- 
ceeded 16,000; the 1964 incident of the two 
US, destroyers Turner Joy and Maddor, fol- 
lowed by the Congressional blank check, 
drawn in favor of the Executive, to take 
whatever measures it saw fit; and, finally, 
the introduction of U.S. combat ground 
forces and their subsequent reinforcement, 
until by 1968-69 their total exceeded half a 
million. 

Parenthetically, it should be here noted 
by those who fault our military leaders for 
getting us into Vietnam and for their in- 
ability either to achleve a military solution 
or to extricate us, that each and every one 
of these policy decisions was made, not by 
the military, but by duly elected or law- 
fully appointed civilian authorities. In the 
single case ten years earlier where we might 
have become embroiled with airpower (in- 
cluding the use of the A—bomb to raise the 
zeige of Dien Bien Phu) and ground com- 
bat units, had the personal urging of the 
influential views of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at that time been ap- 
proved, it was civilian authority in the per- 
son of President Eisenhower which, to his 
everlasting credit, aborted that proposed in- 
tervention. 

Those were the major policy decisions. 
Their authors and the dates when they 
were made are well known and need no repeti- 
tion; but we do need, I think, to review the 
reasoning announced at or shortly after each 
decision was taken. 

Numerous definitions of our objectives is- 
suing from authoritative sources and from 
individuals both in and out of government 
included: to contain communism; to halt 
aggression; to prove to communist leaders 
that aggression cannot be made to pay; to 
support “the right of a people to choose their 
own government;" to help the South Viet- 
namese realize their desire “to live in the 


way they prefer,” to assist a helpless people 
“to advance toward economic prosperity and 
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social advancement.” I used these phrases as 
long ago as 1966 in an article in Look. 

When these wore thin, as they did, we 
turned to broader generalities: our vital in- 
terests were at stake—just what interests and 
how was not spelled out. We were a Pacific 
power, which no one in his right senses would 
deny. We were a world power, an obvious 
truth even to children. And our national se- 
curity was threatened, which strained the 
credulity of the most naive believer. 

These stated objectives were theoretically 
noble, realistically disingenuous and prag- 
matically fallacious. Had we really believed 
in the principles which this rhetoric pro- 
claimed, would we not have taken up arms 
for the Hungarian people in 1956? And for 
the Czechoslovaks in 1968? And if our na- 
tional security was indeed threatened and 
a vital interest was at stake, would not our 
people have wholeheartedly supported this 
war as they did when the designs of Imperial 
Germany became clear in 1917, and as they 
did even more resoundingly when Hitler, 
Mussolini and the Japanese militarists made 
their bid for world conquest? 


m 


Now, a decade later, these objectives have 
been condensed. Our government states 
that we have but two objectives: to secure 
the release of our prisoners in hostile hands, 
and to provide the government of South 
Vietnam “a reasonable chance to survive” 
without our continued armed support. 

Still we cling, apparently, to the concept 
that our will can be imposed on our oppo- 
nents by force, or the threat of the use of 
force. But we have concluded, it would seem, 
that Western, and particularly American in- 
born impatience is no match for Oriental 
patience; we do not intend “to stay the 
course,” as we so often bragged we would; 
we are not going “to bring home the coon- 
skin and nail it on the wall;” and we will 
not continue combat operations in Indo- 
china “however long that may take.” 

When President Johnson faced up to his 
crisis of conscience in March 1968, he decided 
to assemble a group of men, only one of whom 
was then active in government and whose col- 
lective experience covered the whole spectrum 
of our foreign entanglements of recent years. 
With the Secretary of State presiding, the 
group was extensively briefed on the exist- 
ing situation, based on the best available 
evaluated intelligence on enemy capabilities 
and intentions and on the forecasts of our 
intended operations and their anticipated re- 
sults. Each individual was invited to express 
his views. Each did so with utmost frank- 
ness. 

The substance of most of those views is a 
matter of record, though I think my own, 
presented first in writing and then read aloud 
before the entire group, have not been pub- 
lished. At the final session, with the Presi- 
dent present, one of the group, acting as rap- 
porteur, briefed the President orally on the 
substance of the view of each of the others. 

I now present my views, precisely as then 
stated, not to claim any slightest personal 
credit or to shrink from criticism. Perhaps, 
as the history of this unfortunate involve- 
ment is finally unfolded, these views will 
prove to have been faulty, as have the views 
of so many others. But whether faulty or 
not, the present course we have followed for 
the past two years coincides very closely with 
those views. For that reason the statement of 
them here may make some little incremental 
contribution to a better understanding of 
the present situation as it is slowly evolving. 

The following was the memorandum pre- 
pared in my hotel room following the brief- 
ings we received on the evening of March 25, 
1968. I read it aloud toward the conclusion 
of the rather lengthy meeting of the entire 
group the forenoon of the following day, 
March 26. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON VIETNAM 
MARCH 26, 1968. 

(1) The prime objective we seek, is, I as- 
sume, the development of a viable, friendly 
government in South Vietnam capable of 
maintaining its political independence on 
its own. 

(2) The sine qua non for that is a defense 
establishment capable of defending that 
political independence, 

(3) The essentials for creating such a de- 
fense establishment are leadership, weapons 
and training, and in that order of impor- 
tance, for without leadership from the top 
down the other two factors will be nullified. 

(4) It seems to be the view of our political 
and military leaders on the ground in Viet- 
nam, and to some extent here in Washing- 
ton, that Vietnamese leadership can be de- 
veloped. If so, the supply of weapons and 
attainment of adequate training levels within 
a reasonably short time would present no 
insuperable problems for us, 

(5) Given the leadership and determina- 
tion at top South Vietnamese Government 
levels, then within a mazimum of two years 
we could supply the weapons and insure the 
training. 

(6) The foregoing might require some 
modest augmentation of U.S. ground forces 
to man the training establishment which 
we would have to organize and supervise. 

(7) Beyond that, I would be opposed to 
further U.S. troop increases. 

(8) Perhaps the serving of notice on the 
South Vietnamese Government that we will 
give it a maximum of two years to accom- 
plish this, at the end of which time we begin 
a phasedown of our forces, would serve as 
an adequate stimulus. 

M. B. RIDGWAY. 
Iv 


I wish now to comment on the foregoing, 
in the light of subsequent developments. 

First, until some time subsequent to Presi- 
dent Johnson's historic announcement of 
March 31, 1968—and just when the change 
occurred I do not know—U.S. forces con- 
tinued to bear an overwhelming share of 
the burden of combat, and no major effort 
was undertaken to equip and train ARVN 
units for eventual takeover of responsibility. 

In Korea such an effort was undertaken at 
the earliest date that the level of combat 
permitted us to withdraw Korean Army 
(ROK) divisions from the forward zone and 
put them through a rigorous training cycle 
under expert U.S. instructors from the squad 
to the division level. The training program 
then set up under General Van Fleet's direct 
supervision was of the same high caliber as 
we had long employed with our own troops 
at home, and the benefits were quickly and 
strikingly demonstrated in battle. From then 
on the ROK Army steadily improved and to- 
day it is of high professional competence—an 
army of which its people should be and are 
proud, as we who trained it are. 

A further reason for the success in Korea, 
when I had both the U.S. Eighth Army 
and the ROK Army under my command au- 
thority, was that I was fortunate in having 
a strong-willed, courageous and determined 
foe of communism in the President, Syngman 
Rhee. Working always with our splendid, 
forceful and courageous Ambassador, John 
Muccio, I obtained Rhee’s full support in 
every measure affecting his army leaders and 
the civilian populace which I found it nec- 
essary to request during those dark days of 
December 1950 and the succeeding three 
months when the changeover from a dis- 
spirited shaken force to a superb, confident, 
offensive-minded, well-trained combined 
force of Eighth Army and ROK Army was be- 
ing made, 

Second, the leadership I had in mind when 
I wrote the above memorandum had to be- 
gin with the South Vietnamese President. 
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Only if there was a sufficiently strong and 
determined man in that office, could there be 
any hope, in my view, of indoctrinating his 
top army and air force commanders and hold- 
ing their support behind the government, 
and of securing the political support of the 
various sects and groupings whose activities 
and ambitions had long militated against 
strong centralized authority. 

Third, what then—March 1968—consti- 
tuted “a reasonably short time” (the phrase 
used in ph 4 above) within which 
the ARVN could attain adequate training 
levels, could be no more than an estimate. 
In fact, in amplifying my comments before 
the group at that time, I remarked that 
there was nothing precise or sacrosanct 
about the “two years” which I had suggested 
as probably being sufficient. If three or four 
years proved necessary, I said, that could be 
accepted, provided progress appeared ade- 
quate and determination remained un- 
shaken, as judged primarily by our thor- 
oughly competent professional military 
leaders on the ground. 

Fourth and finally, whether the wise 
course at that time was to inform the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam of our plan, if 
such a plan were adopted, and if adopted 
to convey this information to the South 
Vietnam government publicly, or to the 
Head of State privately, were decisions for 
our civilian authorities, not for our military 
leaders. 

Now, in May 1971, only three years later, 
we appear to be far along toward the attain- 
ment of just such an objective as that plan 
contemplated, with one disquieting excep- 
tion. The disquieting factor to me is the 
openly expressed threat of the use of force 
in an attempt to compel release of captive 
U.S. personnel. The recovery of these men 
demands and deseryes, of course, unceasing 
effort on the part of our government. We 
owe them and their families and kin no 
less, and no less can serve the nation’s 
honor. But whether stepped-up bombing of 


North Vietnam targets, including population 
centers, will accomplish that result is open 
to serious question. 

There is further uncertainty in our pres- 
ent course which gravely concerns many of 
our people. How can we reconcile retention 
of a “residual force,” of which the Secretary 


of Defense speaks, with “complete with- 
drawal” to which the President is publicly 
committed? And does “complete with- 
drawal” mean exactly that—the removal of 
all ground, naval and air forces? There are 
solid reasons, I believe, for not announcing 
a date by which withdrawal will be com- 
plete, if indeed a date has been fixed. There 
is an immense amount of equipment and 
supplies in South Vietnam, and we should 
draw down as much as we can to restore our 
inventories at home with consequent sub- 
stantial dollar savings. There is also the pos- 
sibility that secret diplomatic moves may 
now as I write, early in May, be in an ad- 
vanced stage. If so, any publicity at this time 
might wreck any hopes there may be of a 
successful outcome. 

The prisoner question is a torturing one, 
which should be examined from every angle, 
as I have no doubt is being done constantly. 
It is at least conceivable that an offer to Ha- 
noi, made under the tightest possible cloak 
of secrecy, that we would agree to the com- 
plete withdrawal from the mainland of all 
U.S. armed forces personnel by a stated date, 
in return for the release unharmed of every 
captive American now held, would be ac- 
cepted. This need not cause any change in 
the current level and character of our op- 
erations while awaiting a response. Even if 
accepted, it could well be that communist 
duplicity would seek to blackmail us into 
other concessions by withholding some or all 
captives until their demands were met; but 
we know enough of communist negotiating 
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practices and should be able to enlist suf- 
ficient support from other governments to 
circumvent such tactics. 

If this obstacle can be surmounted, then 
the complete withdrawal promised, the re- 
moval of every U.S. uniform from the main- 
land of Vietnam, except Embassy guards, 
will indeed be in sight, and our government 
will have extricated us on acceptable terms, 
as it is certainly aiming to do. 


v 


Let me conclude by trying to point out 
some lessons which to me stand out in the 
series of faulty judgments by our federal 
authorities for which they, as well as we who 
put them in office, are responsible. 

In the field of foreign relations, each and 
every one of our major political objectives 
should be seen to lie clearly within the zone 
of our vital national interests. 

In each case the military objectives should 
be in conformity with and subordinate to 
the political objective. 

Vietnam was, in my opinion, a case which 
violated both these prescriptions. The stated 
political objectives were numerous, tenuous 
and by no means clearly within the zone of 
our vital interests, while the military objec- 
tives were not subordinate to the political 
but at one stage, at least, rather tended to 
dictate the political objectives. 

It should not have taken great vision to 
perceive that a mountainous, jungled area 
such as Vietnam, devoid of the territorial 
and electrical communications essential for 
the operations of a modern army, and with 
a population bitterly divided and in large 
part existing under near-primitive condi- 
tions, would be a morass into which we 
could endlessly and futilely pour our human 
and material resources; that you cannot 
kill an idea with bullet and bomb; that no 
truly vital U.S. interest was present to 
threaten our national security; and that 
commitment to a major effort there was a 
monumental blunder (now hopefully in 
process of correction), when in other areas 
of the world challenges to our unquestioned 
vital interests could quickly develop. 

As far as hindsight can reveal I doubt 
that those in authority in our government 
who took us into Vietnam perceived where 
we would end up once we decided to commit 
armed forces. It should be clear now that 
neither partisan political influences nor 
chauvinistic clamor, to which segments of 
our society not infrequently give voice, 
should be allowed to sway those responsible 
for major decisions in the field of foreign 
policy, above all for those decisions which 
involve resort to the use of armed force. 

For the present, I believe we should ac- 
cept the judgment of those civilian authori- 
ties possessed of the fullest information, as 
reflected in the President’s current decisions. 
The two prime elements in those decisions 
are the timing to complete our withdrawal, 
and insistence on continued efforts to recover 
our prisoners. Both are questions of judg- 
ment. 

I use the phrase “for the present.” I in- 
tend it to mean for a very limited time, say 
no more than another six to nine months. 
By that time the ARVN will have had ample 
time to attain adequate training levels, if it 
is ever going to do so, and we will have had 
time to supply all necessary equipment. 

At the end of that time, regardless of de- 
velopments, but sooner if visible progress has 
been made toward meeting both of the con- 
ditions stated by the President, I believe we 
should proceed with our phasedown forth- 
with and carry it through expeditiously to 
completion—that is, until all U.S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force person- 
nel, except Embassy guards, are out of Viet- 
nam, continuing by every reasonable means 
to bring about the release of captive person- 
nel in hostile hands until that goal has been 
attained. 
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IMPROVED ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I marvel 
at Monday morning quarterbacks who 
consistently downplay the progress 
President Nixon has made in bring- 
ing about economic stability with- 
out infiation. The near-hysterical rant- 
ings we have heard in recent days from 
those who were so intimately involved in 
creating the economic crisis left in the 
lap for President Nixon when he took 
office are ill advised and misleading. 

When President Nixon entered the 
White House, he was faced with two 
critical economic problems. One, he had 
to reduce the rate of inflation which 
was swallowing up the income of fami- 
lies, retirees, cities, and the poor. Two, 
he had to manage the switch from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy without 
causing massive unemployment. 

By itself, each of these tasks was mon- 
umental. Decreases in military spending 
and troop levels have caused 1.2 million 
to become unemployed since January 
1969. In other words, the majority of 
those who have lost work in the past 
2 years became unemployed directly be- 
cause of decreases in defense spending. 

At the same time, inflation had to 
be reduced. Foreign governments were 
doubting the stability of the dollar. 
Many at home—particularly older peo- 
ple on pensions—were finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to pay their debts. The 
problem was that history has recorded 
no inflation which has not required a 
slowdown of the economy to be reduced. 

President Nixon had to both reduce 
inflation and manage the switch to a 
peacetime economy without causing 
massive unemployment. To accomplish 
this, he has had two very large budget 
deficits for the last 2 years. This year’s, 
Secretary Connally has informed us, will 
be in excess of the $18 billion predicted 
earlier this year. Who can doubt the 
stimulative effect of such a budget? And 
who could responsibly advocate spend- 
ing much in excess of that level? 

The statistics show that the spending 
level President Nixon adopted has been 
right on target. The June unemployment 
rate recorded the largest single drop in 
unemployment in 20 years—a drop from 
6.2 percent unemployment to 5.6 percent. 

Now the way seems clear to further 
drops in unemployment over the next 
year. Housing starts are running at an 
impressive 1.9 million rate, the highest 
of the past several years. Retail sales are 
running at an excellent level. Industrial 
production is up significantly. 

Over the next few days, new figures on 
the economy will come out—new figures 
on the gross national product, personal 
income, housing starts, and industrial 
production. I am confident they will 
show, as they have shown consistently 
over the last half year, that the economy 
is well on its way to complete recovery. 

I hope the news analysts and experts, 
who have been so vociferous in their 
criticisms of President Nixon’s handling 
of the economic ball, and who were so 
strangely silent during the creation of 
this problem during prior administra- 
tions, will examine these figures closely. 
I hope, instead of carping from the side- 
lines, they will use their new-found 
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knowledge to help President Nixon im- 
prove these figures without causing 
either large-scale unemployment or 
heightened inflation. 

But if all they have to offer is more 
of the same impatient rantings, I hope 
they will decide to remain silent. At the 
present rate, history will record the ec- 
onomic recovery we are now enjoying 
as the most rapid in our Nation’s history. 

The President, I believe, has coura- 
geously resisted the politically tempting 
alternative of giving up the Nation’s fight 
against inflation. I urge him to continue 
to do so and pledge to him my full 
support. 


DENIAL OF EXIT PERMITS 
BY SOVIET UNION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we in the 
United States traditionally have guarded 
and cherished the right of individuals to 
travel, not only within our country, but 
to leave the country if they wish. Inter- 
nationally, the right to leave any country 
was recognized in the International Dec- 
laration of Human Rights adopted 23 
years ago by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

It is a right, unfortunately, that is not 
universally observed. Indeed, we have 
heard many appeals in recent months 
here in the Senate on behalf of persons 
who have not been permitted to leave the 
Soviet Union. 

Foday I present another such appeal, 
and one which I believe carries a special 
force—an appeal for the release of United 
States citizens, among them former 
residents of my own State of Rhode Is- 
land, who are unable to obtain Soviet exit 
permits to return to the United States. 

I refer specifically to men and women, 
born in this country of Armenian parents 
who, after World War II took them back 
to their “homeland” in Soviet Armenia. 
These children were born and spent their 
formative years in America. For many 
of them, Armenia was not the “home- 
land,” but an alien land to which, as teen- 
aged Americans, they dutifully went with 
their parents. 

Now, in their mature years, many of 
these native-born American citizens 
yearn to return to the United States—the 
country of their birth. But the Soviet 
Government, I am informed, does not 
recognize their United States citizenship. 

In fairness, we must recognize that the 
Soviet Government has in fact permitted 
a substantial number of these American 
Armenians to emigrate. But many, who 
have applied for exit permits, remain in 
the Soviet Union. 

The issuance or denial of exit permits 
for these people by the Soviet Govern- 
ment appears to be purely capricious and 
arbitrary—families are divided, and no 
reason is given for the arbitrary act that 
can condemn these Americans to live 
their lives far from their true “home- 
land” against their will. 

The Soviet refusal to recognize the 
claims of these people to United States 
citizenship is illegal. But beyond that, the 
capricious denial of emigration is a denial 
of the most elementary human rights, 
and an affront to the spirit of reasonable- 
ness on which we must hope to build a 
more secure world in the future. 
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I believe the executive branch of our 
Government should make strong and 
urgent representations to the Soviet Goy- 
ernment on behalf of these people. I 
have written to the Secretary of State 
asking for a full report on what the State 
Department is doing and proposes to do 
to assist these Americans to return to 
their native land. 

I have asked particularly about the 
case of Mr. Victor Derderian, a former 
resident of Rhode Island, and of the wife 
and daughter of Mr. Apkar Lefian, who 
was fortunate enough to be granted per- 
mission to leave but whose family so far 
has been unable to join him. 

Mr. President, there have been news- 
paper accounts recently of the plight of 
these U.S. citizens in Soviet Armenia. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
June 10, 1971, and an article from the 
Washington Post of June 3, 1971, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. Both of these articles 
are excellent examples of the kind of 
enterprising journalism which can cast 
light upon human tragedy in the shadow 
of bureaucratic indifference. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this appeal 
and appropriate action by the executive 
branch may persuade those with author- 
ity in the Soviet Union to remedy this 
cruel situation. I intend, on my part, to 
do all I can to see that these citizens of 
the United States are permitted to leave 
the Soviet Union and to return to their 
true homeland. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROVIDENCE Looks GOOD From ARMENIA 

(By George Popkin) 

Victor Derderian sits in his two-room 
apartment on Obyekt Street in Erevan, cap- 
ital of modern Armenia, and he dreams of 
America the Beautiful. 

He still can hear the sound of childish 
voices in a Smith Hill classroom. “My 
country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, 
of thee I sing.” 

He sees himself strolling down Smith 
Street or Douglas Avenue in Providence 
again. It is warm and he is in his shirt- 
sleeves. He is having a Coke, that great na- 
tional drink, and checking the baseball 
scores with cronies. 

But he can’t get permission to leave for 
“home.” 

Mr. Derderian's dilemma recently was 
publicized in the national press. 

Others may talk of crime and disorder, of 
discrimination and alienation. To Mr. Der- 
derian and others like him, Rhode Island is 
a lost paradise. 

His best friend, Ara M. Lefian, made it 
back several years ago and now lives in a 
yellow ranch house next door to the North 
Providence High School with his wife and 
two children. 

Although Ara’s younger brother, Apkar, 
was able to return and now lives in Provi- 
dence, authorities will not permit his wife 
and daughter to leave Armenia and join 
him, He is a distraught man who lives on 
hope. 

These are the stories of men and women 
of Armenian descent who immigrated to 
the new Armenia and found their roots in 
this country to be too deep for happiness 
there. 

In the years immediately following World 
War II, thousands of Armenian families, 
which had been scattered throughout the 
world by unspeakable persecution, returned 
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to what had become the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

A number of Rhode Islanders were among 
those who went back to the homeland of 
this ancient people. They often found 
disappointment and a longing to return to 
America. 

The young people—most of them born 
here—went because of their parents’ wishes. 
The elders had been captivated by the 
thought of living in an authentic Armenian 
culture in a land so often under an oppres- 
sor’s heel. Others hoped to locate relatives 
unheard from since the massacres during 
World War I. 

Some were idealists who felt a more just 
society, one based on a non-profit system 
and brotherhood, was being built. And they 
wanted to be part of the rebirth. 

The disillusion of some of the latter was 
tragic. 

The father of Mrs. Lefian, for example, was 
sentenced to 15 years in Siberia (during the 
Stalin era) because he wanted to return to 
this country. He eventually managed to 
reach the United States, a broken man, in 
time to die. 

Mr. Leflan wanted it understood that great 
physical progress has been made in Armenia 
since World War II. It is a way of life, how- 
ever, he said, which anyone who grew up 
here is not likely to find congenial. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Lefian spoke of their ex- 
periences (they met in Armenia), some in- 
sight was given into what it can be like for 
an expatriate who has moved into another 
social and economic world. 

Mrs. Lefian, for example, was permitted to 
go to work at the age of 11 when her father 
was exiled to Siberia so that she could help 
support her family. This was considered a 
humanitarian ë 

Mr. Lefian, short, husky, with alert brown 
eyes, his black hair flecked by grey, told how 
it had been. Now a stonecutter in the jewelry 
trade, he had played football for Mt. Pleasant 
High School before his graduation in 1948. 

“I was 18 then,” he said. “I wouldn’t go 
against my parents’ wishes. We weren’t 
brought up that way. We left on Jan. 21,.1949. 
My brother Apkar, my older brother, Harry, 
and my parents. 

“Victor Derderian was my chum, we grew 
up together. He was 18 then. His family had 
decided to go too. 

“We had grown up together. He on Bernon 
Street, and I on Goddard Street. I had wanted 
to go to college and study engineering—We 
used to hang around Berman's Variety Store 
on Douglas Avenue or go down to Kessler's 
Bakery on Arms Street.” 

That phrase “those were the days” could 
almost be heard echoing as Mr. Lefian fell 
silent in contemplation. 

Mr. Lefian glanced out of a window in his 
pleasant home at 35 Beach St. in North 
Providence. He searched beyond the green 
foliage glistening after a shower, as if reach- 
ing out for his friend. 

“We correspond frequently,” he said. “I 
was godfather for one of his boys. He mar- 
ried a girl who had come there from Water- 
town, Katherine Asadourian. His mother died 
before Victor left for Armenia. His father 
passed away over there.” 

Right now the inability of his brother's 
family to join him here disturbs Ara Lefian 
even more. 

The reason given by authorities for the 
separation: Apkar was single when he first 
applied for repatriation and the permission 
granted doés not apply to the woman he since 
married and to their child. 

“Can you imagine refusing her outright?” 
he remarked with emotion. “How can you 
pba them being united in this day and 
age?” 

Then he fell into a reverie, reconstructing 
the first years after his arrival in Armenia. 
He smiled wistfully. “I used to treasure any 
of Dick Reynolds’ clippings on schoolboy 
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sports when I could get them,” Mr. Leflan 
said. 

“I missed everything. Oh, I missed all 
American sports. I missed pizza and chewing 
gum. And peanut butter. It was tough. We 
were just able to survive, we had no luxuries. 
Five people in a two-room apartment. ... 

“We had no water or toilet facilities then. 
In 1957 we finally got water and steam heat 
and a toilet. The pace of life was slow. First 
I enrolled to train as a physical education 
instructor but I dropped out and became an 
apprentice carpenter. 

“Later on jewelry plants were started by 
repatriates and eventually I went to work 
in a factory where I learned stonecutting. 
There had been some resentment against 
newcomers at first and you couldn't get a 
responsible position. And yet all the young 
people are crazy about the West, they listen 
to the Voice of America all the time.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lefian returned here in 
November of 1965. A thaw ensued after the 
death of Stalin which made migration easier. 
But, said Mr. Lefian, “there has been a clamp 
down recently” and Mr. Derderian and his 
family were frozen. 

Said Mr. Lefian of his friend Victor, “He’s 
a very intelligent, stable, devoted family man. 
He was in electronics research, working with 
computers, and he left the job, thinking 
that perhaps the position was keeping him 
from permission to leave. Now he's a tool- 
maker. When we left, it was fairly lenient— 
now it’s different.” 

Mrs, Lefian, a lively outgoing woman, broke 
in with her story. The former Christine Kari- 
bian had emigrated with her parents and a 
brother from Detroit. Her mother, not of 
Armenian descent, could not speak the lan- 

age. 

“I was only nine then,” she said. “I was 
working at 11 and my brother from 14. 
When my father was sent to Siberia—he 
was pardoned after Stalin died—we kept 
selling all our appliances and our clothing, 
in order to live. 

“I became an office girl. A nine-year old 
Office giri! I delivered documents and an- 
swered the phone. I went to night school. 
I adapted better because I was younger and 
I learned to speak Russian and Armenian 
fluently.” 

Mrs. Lefian continued: “My father was in 
a lumber camp for eight years in Siberia. He 
told us he had to steal to survive. My par- 
ents were able to get back in March of 
1965—my father didn’t live long after that. 

Mrs. Lefian, who now works for the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, for a time taught 
English privately in Armenia. 

Mr. Lefian’s father, Nazaret, once a chip- 
per at the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., is a 
World War I veteran and now 72. He is en- 
joying retirement, with his wife at his 
side. 

Among their joys are their grandchildren, 
including Ara’s two offspring, Roseanne, 14, 
and Larry, 13. Both made the transition 
to teenage life in this country “very easily.” 

Mr. Lefian considered two things before 
deciding to talk about his family’s experi- 
ences. He didn’t want to harm his friend 
Victor Derderian and his brother’s wife and 
child still awaiting exit clearance. 

He also said, “I have no resentment against 
anyone and I've always declined invitations 
to talk about my experiences. I didn’t want 
to stir up any controversy. 

“You have to understand, there may be 
some people here who don’t want to hear 
anything bad. They've had no personal con- 
tact and they don’t like to see any eyewit- 
ness who says it wasn't peaches and cream. 

“They mean well and I have no quarrel 
with them. An awful lot has been done in 
the last 20 years in Armenia. There's prog- 
ress, new apartments and the like. Movies 
and the opera are cheap. But it’s just that 
no one who has lived here is going to find 
it very hard. It’s a restricted society. 
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As for any risk to friends and relatives 
still trying to get out, Mr. Lefian said: “I 
think the attitudes are a little more reason- 
able today. But sometimes you feel, ‘Go for 
broke.’ Maybe this will help them.” 

There are no mountains in North Provi- 
dence. Mr. Lefian glanced at the brick walls 
of the high school building. He said he 
didn’t mind the exchange of scenery at all, 
even if the “kids get a little noisy at 
times.” 

"It's hard to believe,” he said. “I'm back. 
It’s like a dream.” 


AMERICANS IN ARMENIA YEARN FoR HOME 
(By Harry Trimborn) 

YEREVAN, Soviet Union.—Victor Derderian 
Hes on a daybed in his two-room apartment 
on Obyekt Street nursing a broken leg and 
daydreaming of Providence, R.I. 

“It’s funny,” he said in a soft, Down East 
accent, “but I keep seeing myself as a kid 
walking along Smith Street in my shirt- 
sleeves during a summer shower. 

“Or I think of the handball we used to 
play ... the cops chasing us off the streets. 

“... That's home .. . that’s really home 

- Silly, isn’t it?” 

Perhaps. But Voskan Manoogian, who lives 
with his wife and two small children in an 
apartment above a bakery near Lenin Square 
in the center of this capital of Soviet Ar- 
menia, would understand. 

His thoughts, too, often wander across 
Asia Minor and the Atlantic to the United 
States. Only he thinks of his hometown of 
Boston and baseball. 

And up on the crest of a hill overlooking 
the city, Soren Kadekian sits at a table in 
his apartment in one of the new housing 
blocks rising everywhere in Yerevan and 
reminisces about the “old days” in New York 
City. His accent is straight from Manhattan. 

Diminutive and olive-complexioned, the 
three men seem little different than the rest 
of the 2.5 million inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union's smallest republic. 

But their English flows easily, and it’s 
spiced with the slang and inflections that 
wouldn't be learned in a language school. 

Small wonder. For they are Americans who 
had spent their childhood and adolescence 
in the United States. Derderian left the 
United States at 18, Manoogian at 19 and 
Kadekian at 16. 

For each of them, their American heritage 
has not been erased in nearly a quarter of a 
century of living in Soviet Armenia. 

They live in what they feel is an alien land. 
They yearn to go home again, but they can’t. 
The Soviets won't let them, despite their ap- 
peals over the years to be allowed to go. The 
government considers them Soviet citizens, 
a designation they had neither wanted nor 
sought. 

The three men are among about 40 Ar- 
menian-Americans still in Armenia from a 
group of 322 that came to the Soviet Union 
in 1947 and 1949. 

They were brought by their parents who, 
like today’s Jews, sought to return to what 
they consider their homeland. In all, about 
100,000 overseas Armenians have returned 
since World War II. 

The parents and their children were sur- 
vivors of an explosion of barbarity. It oc- 
curred during World War I when Turkey 
sought to solve its “Armenian question.” 

At the time, Turkey, as one of the central 
powers fighting Russia and her allies, con- 
sidered the 1.8 million Armenians living in 
West (Turkish) Armenia a dangerous foreign 
element. 

Many Armenians in East (Russian) Ar- 
menia were in the Czarist forces fighting 
against the Turks. 

In the Armenian massacres, more than 1 
million men, women and children were killed 
and another 600,000 were driven into the 
deserts to die of starvation and other hard- 
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ships. The remaining 200,000 scattered 
throughout the world. 

Thousands eventually made their way to 
the United States. While the vast majority 
settled into the mainstream of American life, 
a few yearned to return to their homeland. 
The Soviets fed this yearning through propa- 
ganda lures of opportunities in Soviet Ar- 
menia. 

The parents succumbed to the lures, but 
their Americanized children had difficulties 
from the beginning. 

Many didn’t know the language; they 
learned it after they arrived. Their “foreign” 
accents and manners set them apart from 
the other inhabitants of this ancient city of 
800,000. 

Although there is little open discrimina- 
tion against the American-Armenians, some 
of the native inhabitants consider them “trai- 
tors” for wanting to leave. 

“But that’s the whole thing,” said Der- 
derian's wife, Catherine, who was born and 
raised in Watertown, Mass. “We don't feel 
this is our country. We never have. We never 
wanted to come here.” 

As dutiful children, they came because 
their parents wished it. But some were 
tricked into coming. Like Anna Cholokian 
Barbarian, whose widowed father had told 
her and her two sisters that they were going 
to California. 

Mrs, Barbarian, the other three men and 
Walter Kazerian are among five families here 
that have formally applied to return to the 
United States. 

In addition, Kadekian's brother, John, and 
his family who live in Riva, want to return to 
the United States. Four other American- 
Armenians from the original group of repatri- 
ates are also believed to want to go back. 

The rest, generally pensioners, are content 
to spend their remaining days in Armenia. 

Of the original two groups that came, 
about 150 have died. In the past 13 years, the 
Soviets have permitted about 100 of the Ar- 
menian-Americans and their families to re- 
turn. 

The first to leave was Tom Muradia, who 
had left his parents in the United States. 
That was in 1958 when Muradia, according to 
the repatriates here, caught a Soviet official 
in a lie. 

Muradia reportedly had been told by the 
official that the U.S. government refuses to 
accept the return of any of the repatriates. 

To find out for himself, Muradia managed 
to slip past a Soviet guard at the American 
Embassy in Moscow where he was told what 
consular officials have told all the American- 
Armenians: The only thing preventing their 
return is the Soviet government's refusal to 
issue an exit visa. 

Muradia confronted the Soviets with the 
American explanation, and embarrased offi- 
cials ordered him out of the country in 24 
hours. 

The remaining Armenian-Americans say 
they are mystified why the government won't 
let them go. They say there is no common 
denominator among the remaining families 
to hint at why they have been refused per- 
mission to leave. 

Yet it is obvious that the American-Arme- 
nians are being used as political pawns. They 
note that while they are being denied permis- 
sion to return, many Armenian repatriates 
from Bulgaria, Greece and elsewhere are 
being permitted to go to the United States. 
They are leaving under the sponsorship of 
relatives who are American citizens. 

Despite the fact that all but Kadekian 
(who was born in Cuba and taken to the 
United States when he was six months old) 
are American citizens, they, too, have applied 
to return under sponsorship of a relative. 

They find it deeply ironical that they, as 
native-born Americans, must secure a spon- 
sor to apply for permission to leave. But they 
say the U.S. embassy has advised them to 
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take this course, because the Soviets become 
infuriated at their professions of U.S. citi- 
zenship and long residency in the United 
States. The Soviet government does not rec- 
ognize dual citizenship. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. JOSEPH E. 
O'LEARY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I concur 
in the comments of Senators who have 
praised Col. Joseph E. O'Leary for his 
service to our Nation. 

He has performed his duties with 
great devotion and competence as is wit- 
nessed by the many citations he has re- 
ceived. In war and in peace he has car- 
ried on for 29 years in the best of Army 
tradition. 

Colonel O’Leary will leave his post as 
Chief of the Senate Liaison Division on 
July 31, when he retires. I wish him the 
best in his future endeavors. 


FLIGHT FROM CHILDREN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
William V. Shannon in the New York 
Times of today has written a sensitive 
and perceptive analysis of one of the 
most distressing and difficult problems 
growing out of our urban industrial so- 
ciety. 

I believe it is of interest to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FLIGHT FROM CHILDREN 
(By William V. Shannon) 


WASHINGTON, July 14—It could almost 
have been predicted that the delegates to the 
National Women's Political Caucus in Wash- 
ington last weekend would boo and heckle 
Dr. Benjamin Spock as a “sexist.” 

Dr. Spock has taken up radical politics, 
but the delegates accurately perceived him 
much more in a cultural than in a political 
role. As a cultural figure, Dr. Spock is a pro- 
foundly conservative force, the implications 
of his work being deeply hostile to the ra- 
tionale of the feminist movement. 

Dr. Spock has to be the target of their 
wrath because he has criticized middle-ciass 
mothers of preschool children who work when 
economic necessity does not compel them to 
do so. He has written that even the best day- 
care center is no substitute for the one-to- 
one relationship of a devoted mother to her 
child. He has pointed out that child care is 
not inherently boring: “I myself would say 
it is much more creative to rear and shape 
the personality of a fine, live child than it 
is to work in an office or even to carve a 
statue,” 

But for mothers and fathers to have this 
high conception of their role, they have to 
believe they can shape their children's fu- 
ture lives. Like an artist, they have to have 
an image of what it is they are trying. to 
create. They need goals and standards. To see 
& child fulfill those ideals is a parent's most 
satisfying pleasure. 

Middle-class Americans and many in the 
working class who aspired to a better life 
once had a clear set of values which they 
believed in and tried to live by—thrift, self- 
discipline, hard work, a willingess to deny 
oneself comforts today for the sake of greater 
gains tomorrow, a concern with material ac- 
quisition and with one’s status. 

For various reasons, many Americans in 
recent decades have lost confidence in these 
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values. Thus, inflation has robbed thrift of 
its meaning. Half-repressed anxieties about 
nuclear warfare may make sacrificing for the 
future seem less sensible. Prolonged affluence 
has taken the edge off the drive for material 
acquisition. After the freezer and the color 
television and air-conditioned automobile, 
what next? Yet no new code emerged to re- 
place the old. 

The first evidence of the loss of whistle 
to call an occasional “foul,” parents adopted 
a live-and-let-live policy. 

But there is no intellectual or moral chal- 
lenge in this laissez- faire approach to pa- 
renthood. Any competent substitute, even a 
day-care center can wash and feed a child and 
see that he does not come to any physical 
harm. Having no clear idea what values they 
wanted to transmit or what goals they 
wanted their children to reach, intelligent 
women found motherhood just a boring set 
of repetitive tasks. They began to flee from 
their confidence in traditional beliefs was 
the failure of many middle-class parents to 
transmit them to their young. While con- 
tinuing to observe most of the old values 
themselves, they did not instill them in their 
children, 

They did not impose discipline, demand 
courtesy and obedience, insist upon an edu- 
cation that impaired specific knowledge, or 
extol ambition and family pride. 

Instead, many parents adopted a referee's 
attitude, as if their children were players 
in a game. They saw to it that their children 
were fed, kept in good physical condition and 
did not harm one another. 

So far, this flight from children is only a 
minority trend in our culture. But it is the 
function of advanced groups like the profes- 
sional feminists to articulate what is only 
implicit in the behavior of a much larger 
group. That is the inner logic of their down- 
grading of women’s biological role, their 
angry deprecation of motherhood, their in- 
sistence on every mother’s “right” to park 
her baby in a day~care center, and hurry off 
to work even when financial circumstances 
do not require her to do so. 

To diminish the importance of mother- 
hood and to deny its unique responsibilities 
is only to generate more guilt and confusion. 
Rather than exile the mother from the home, 
the effort should be to draw the father into 
it and into a more active family role. 

We can refuse to have children. But if we 
do have them, we cannot abdicate our role 
in shaping their future. We cannot evade a 
crisis in adult values by adopting a laissez- 
faire attitude toward the young. Our flight 
from children is but a filght from ourselves 
and our moral confusion, Their unhappiness 
is the mirror of our own. 


SERMON BY DR. FELTHAM S. JAMES, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AMERI- 


CHAPLAIN, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, THE 
CAN LEGION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently Dr. Feltham S. James, chaplain, 
Department of South Carolina of the 
American Legion and pastor of St. John’s 
United Methodist Church, Aiken, S.C., 
delivered a sermon entitled “Source of 
Greatness.” 

The importance of God to the United 
States and in turn to the American Le- 
gion is emphasized. Dr, James, in his 
sermon, briefly traces the importance of 
God throughout the history of the United 
States. He further sets out the goal of the 
American Legion in instilling in our 
youth the spirit of service to God and to 
country. The sermon entitled “Source of 
Greatness” sets out the above principles 
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thoroughly and establishes the need of 
the United States to remain strong in 
order to protect our great heritage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the sermon entitled “Source of 
Greatness” which was delivered by Dr. 
Feltham S. James, pastor of St. John’s 
United Methodist Church, Aiken, S.C., to 
the South Carolina Department of the 
American Legion on June 27, 1971, in 
Greenville, S.C., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOURCE OF GREATNESS 
(By Dr. Feltham S. James) 


“For God and Country we associate our- 
selves together"—thus begins the Preamble 
of the Constitution of The American Legion. 

As you know, The American Legion is a Lay 
Organization, dedicated to patriotism and 
Americanism—but even so, God comes first 
in its statement of principles. Not for Coun- 
try and God—but for God and Country. It 
could not be otherwise, in that all that is 
uniquely American rests upon the basic 
premise of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—that men are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, ind that 
government exists only to secure to men 
rights that are God-given..The founders of 
The American Legion, realizing this, set forth 
the recognition of God as the basic principle 
of the organization. 

To deny God is to deny America. American 
history has no meaning without God. Should 
America lose its religious faith and its 
reliance on spiritual guidance, it would lose 
itself. Faith in God has a special and price- 
less meaning to Americans. It is at this 
point that the battlements are being at- 
tacked today by the totalitarian states, who 
can tolerate no higher authority than them- 
selves. They know that if they can make 
the peoples of America deny God, or be 
prevented from knowing God, they will have 
it made—for then there will be an end to a 
belief in God-given rights. 

It is no wonder or mystery that, as a 
patriotic organization, The American Legion 
could not, and did not, dedicate itself to 
America without first dedicating itself to 
God. It is no wonder or mystery that, al- 
though it Is a lay organization, The Ameri- 
can Legion emphasizes increasingly that 
Americans, of whatever faith, must know 
their God; that they must keep Him in their 
thoughts and know Him to be the Author of 
their being on earth and the Creator of the 
rights of the least of them. A free people 
rule themselves with God’s authority, and to 
be fit to rule themselves they need the 
guidance which is found only in the teach- 
ings of religion. 

In our nation’s history our people have 
always acknowledged the authority of God, 
and our dependence on Him; gratefully we 
have thanked Him for His Blessings; and 
invoked His Divine guidance. We have be- 
lieved that our nation is built on faith in 
Almighty God and that our rights are given 
us by the Creator Himself. 

Where we have succeeded as a Nation we 
have honored the sacred trust in God; Where 
we have faltered we haye failed it. We ought 
to know, if we don’t, that faith in God is the 
only sure basis for faith in country and faith 
in our fellowmen. Respect for the rights of 
others is the key to self-respect. Ours is not 
a blind allegiance to our country because of 
fear of reprisal such as we find in Com- 
munist dominated countries today. Ours is 
an allegiance that results from our faith in 
the source of all rights. 

In recent years there has been a concen- 
trated effort in the part of those who would 
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destroy our way of life to lead us away from 
our belief in the Creator. To wit: the “God 
is dead” philosophy. They seek to sap our 
spiritual and moral strength, and to substi- 
tute for it a spirit of materialism and indif- 
ference. Can you think of a better way to 
destroy America? Lift even the mighty oak 
from the source of its strength in the good 
earth and it will die, Lift America from the 
source of its strength in God and it will 
surely die. 

America is not immortal and weakness 
begats weakness. We have but to look about 
us to see signs in American life of deteriora- 
tion in things of the spirit. When we see 
evidences of how home life has disinte- 
grated, how parental responsibility is being 
shamefully shirked, how shockingly juvenile 
delinquency has incredibly increased, we can 
look into our own hearts and ask ourselves if 
the fruit of hard American planting is not 
beginning to decay. Each of us must also ask 
ourselves what part am I playing in this 
deterioration of things of the spirit. What 
part am I playing in the destruction of 
America? 

The walls of China stood for five thousand 
years without ever being breached from the 
outside. But today’s history reveals that they 
have not only been breached but they have 
been crumbled into dust by subversive and 
evil forces on the inside, American defenses 
may be strong enough to resist outside forces 
but they can be destroyed by subversive and 
evil forces on the inside. 

I offer that the first defense of America 
must be spiritual. America came to her 
mighty greatness through a conscious dedica- 
tion of our fathers to religious principles— 
for they knew that unless the Lord built the 
city—they labor in vain who built it. 

We believe, as American Legionnaires, that 
we must intensify our religious life as a 
people. We must restore to our home life 
some measure of that love for and trust in 
God which our forefathers bequeathed to us. 
We must give the children of today that 
sense of responsibility that will give strength 
to their characters and direction to their 
lives. 

We must intensify our youth program, our 
Americanism program, our “Service to God 
and Country” program—all of which em- 
phasize religious and moral values. All of 
which seek to give our Nation's youth a vital 
interest in the things which brought our 
Country to greatness. 

I would hope that The American Legion 
will have some part in leading America back 
to that faith in God proclaimed by our 
Founding Fathers. I would hope that it will 
set an example for the youth of the Na- 
tion, will in the sanctuary of our homes 
honor and bless our God, will provide, in 
conjunction with the church and synagogue, 
religious instruction of our children. I would 
emphasize right here that the Legion Posts 
in South Carolina deyote more effort this 
year to the spiritual needs of their communi- 
ties and to work for the youth of their com- 
munities. Certainly there is no finer com- 
munity service. 

The training of youth and the preparation 
of our young Americans to take up to- 
morrow's responsibilities is the concern of 
The American Legion. Of course, the Legion 
cannot do it alone but it can be an essential 
part of the community’s effort. We must re- 
member that this is not just providing re- 
freshments for a social. It is becoming in- 
volved with youth in the planning. We are 
giving our 18 year olds the right to vote. This 
means that our youth must be trained to 
accept the responsibilities as well as the 
rights of citizenship. 

In vain we have sacrificed our American 
blood in the maelstrom of war unless we in- 
still in our youth the spirit of building and 
preserving their American heritage. Not only 
must we get subversion out of our schools, 
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but we must generate in our youth a spirit 
of positive Americanism. Frankly, I do not 
know how it is to be done but I do know, 
if our American heritage is to be preserved, 
it must be done. Self-discipline and self- 
reliance, the ideals of loyalty, honesty and 
personal responsibility to God and fellow- 
man must be woven into their character. We 
must find some way for youth to discover for 
themselves the spirit of service. The historic 
question that Americans have asked them- 
selves has been—‘How can I serve?” Today 
the first question in many minds is “How 
can I avoid serving?” 

The American Veteran has always been 
interested in youth and from its earliest his- 
tory, our American Legion has carried on a 
vigorous program of child welfare. We have 
sponsored Boy Scouts, oratorical contests, 
junior baseball, Boys State and Boys Nation. 
We have reached out to lend a helping hand 
to the orphans; we have interested ourselves 
in providing scholarships for deserving boys 
and girls. In these efforts lies the challenge 
of The American Legion to muster its forces 
to instill in our youth the spirit of service to 
God and for Country. There is no better way 
to preserve our American heritage than by 
teaching youth to love and be willing to serve 
America. Because of the complacency and 
failure of the past generation, it will be a 
long hard battle—but it must be won. 

Right here—the challenge focuses on us— 
We, ourselves, as American Legionnaires, 
must set the pace. Before today’s youth we 
must place our own example of unselfish citi- 
zenship. Words and pious phrases and high 
sounding resolutions turn youth off. They 
must see in us, not just old soldiers, sailors 
and marines who once sacrificed for America 
in war, but citizens now willing to work for 
our community, our state, our Nation. We 
must interest ourselves in the problems of 
the day, stand guard over our heritage, exer- 
cise our right to vote and provide vigorous 
and untiring leadership. 

We must not be lulled to sleep by recent 
projections of peaceful co-existence with the 
Communistic world. How can there be peace- 
ful co-existence with men whose charted 
course is the destruction of American ideals? 

This does not mean that we want war, The 
idea abroad that because we are veterans we 
want war is a deliberate lie planted in the 
minds of youth by subversive elements let 
loose in America. We want peace. Yes, we 
want peace with freedom and justice. We of 
The American Legion, veterans of four wars, 
who haye seen the blood of our buddies crim- 
son the soil of many continents and the wa- 
ters of the seas of the worlds; we who have 
known the hell of war and the cost of war in 
the dead, the disabled, the widowed and the 
orphaned, we want peace above all others. Not 
only that, but we pray that our children and 
the children of tomorrow will be spared the 
scourge of war. 

But peace cannot be won and preserved by 
wishful thinking or by protest rallies and 
marches. It must be worked for and prayed 
for. We must lead the vanguard for peace in 
our times, Let us reaffirm once again our faith 
in God and our faith in the righteousness of 
the principles upon which our nation was 
founded. Let us pledge that, with God help- 
ing us, we will keep faith with those who 
threw to us the torch of peace. Please God— 
may we hold it high. 


THE VIETCONG SEVEN POINT 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Student Coordinating Committee 
for Freedom in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia is a bipartisan group of young peo- 
ple who are supporting the President's 
program of prudent disengagement from 
the fighting in Vietnam. 
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This group has prepared an interesting 
analysis of the most recent Communist 
peace proposal. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
examine the thinking of this fine group 
of young Americans, I ask unanimous 
consent for it to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OFFİCIAL STATEMENT ON THE VIETCONG’S SEVEN 
POINT PROPOSAL 


The Viet Cong's seven-point proposal for 
peace in Vietnam is a most important docu- 
ment because it serves as an indicator of 
how the other side views its political pros- 
pects. There is little doubt that militarily 
the North Vietnamese effort in South Viet- 
nam has suffered tremendous setbacks. 

Reams of documents captured during the 
last dry season, which ended in May, ordered 
an all-out nation-wide offensive. But though 
“attack” was the order of the day, the enemy 
was unable to stage any significant and co- 
ordinated offensives nor was he able to in- 
flict major setbacks on the pacification pro- 
gram as he had hoped to. 

Constant communication with many Viet- 
namese make it clear to us that in general 
the military effort of the enemy will now 
cease to be his choice avenue to victory. 
North Vietnam had concluded that unless it 
can shatter the social fiber of South Vietnam 
and the morale of the population it cannot 
win the war in the South. COSVN (Central 
Command for the war in the South) Reso- 
lution 14, for example, clearly states that the 
enemy's primary task is now to protext and 
expand Communist controlled areas from 
the advances of pacification. 

The North Vietnamese are very much 
aware of the fact that the tide has turned 
against them and, more importantly, that 
the population also judges the tide to have 
turned, Under these circumstances it be- 
comes extremely difficult for the North Viet- 
namese to extract passive cooperation from 
the population. Taxation quotas had to be 
cut by 75%. Impressment into Viet Cong 
forces has so markedly decreased that most 
units are composed mostly of North Viet- 
namese fillers. Local Viet Cong government 
has had to move out of populated areas and 
into the jungles from where it operates in 
gangster-like fashion. 

On the other hand, the pacification program 
is making major advances in security and 
social welfare. Despite the inflationary pres- 
sures on the urban economy the rural econ- 
omy thrives. Peasants who are now being 
given land under the radical rural reform 
program of the government realize that the 
government gives while the Viet Cong only 
takes away. 

In an effort to engage personal commit- 
ment from the population the Saigon Gov- 
ernment is concentrating on building up lo- 
cal and regional self-defense forces. The reg- 
ular army, modelled after our own, proves 
to be very much of a problem. Despite great 
improvements it still does not meet the se- 
curity needs of the population. The real back- 
bone of the pacification (i.e. Vietnamization) 
program is this local defense structure. 

In light of this background we can better 
understand the position of the other side. 
On the whole, the seven-point proposal is 
identical to the eight-point proposal put 
forward by the Viet Cong in September, 
1970. The order in which the points are made 
betrays the game plan of the Viet Cong for 
the total takeover of South Vietnam. 

The first point deals with the most im- 
portant issue—U.S. troop withdrawal. 

Regarding the deadline for the total with- 
drawal of U.S. forces. 

The U.S. Government must put an end to 
its war of aggression in Vietnam, stop the 
policy of “Vietnamization"’ of the war, with- 
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draw from South Vietnam all troops, military 
personnel, weapons, and war materials of 
the United States and of the other foreign 
countries in the U.S. camp, and dismantle 
all U.S. bases in South Vietnam, without 
posing any conditions whatsoever. 

The U.S. Government must set a terminal 
date for withdrawal from South Vietnam in 
1971 of the totality of U.S. forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the U.S. 
camp, the parties will at the same time agree 
on the modalities: 

A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of U.S. forces and 
those of the other foreign countries in the 
U.S. camp. 

B. Of the release of the totality of military 
men of all parties and the civilians captured 
in the war (including American pilots cap- 
tured in North Vietnam), so that they may 
all rapidly return to their homes. 

These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the armed forces of the United 
States and of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, as soon as the par- 
ties reach agreement on the withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of the totality of United 
States forces and those of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp. 

Point one of last year’s eight-point pro- 
posal dealt with the same matter but even 
advocates of withdrawal found it unaccept- 
able because in exchange for the announce- 
ment of an American withdrawal date before 
June 1971, the other side only offered “to 
discuss” the return of POW’s and the safety 
of our withdrawing troops. In reviewing 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong press con- 
ferences, broadcast, etc. we find that at no 
time were they willing to do more than “dis- 
cuss” the release of our POW’s in exchange 
for the announcement of total, uncondi- 
tional, and unilateral U.S. troop withdrawal 
before June 1971. This is not to say that Clark 
Clifford and the other Americans who con- 
tacted Hanoi on this matter are lying, but 
rather that what Hanol says in private to 
individual political figures is not what it is 
willing to acknowledge in public. Even if one 
were saturated with good faith toward Ha- 
nol, one could not help but feel that some- 
thing said in private to anti-Vietnam Amer- 
icans cannot be much to go on. It appears 
that Hanoi wanted to have its cake and eat 
it too, On the one hand it heightens the ac- 
tivities of the anti-Vietnam politicians who 
expect to break President Nixon with the 
POW issue, while on the other it makes no 
commitment to which they may be held ac- 
countable. Indeed, on excess of zeal on the 
part of these politiclans may be clouding 
their sense of perspective, causing them to 
appear more trusting of the North Vietnam- 
ese than of their own government, 

Has the Hanoi position on the release of 
POW's changed? 

Point One of the new seven-point proposal 
not only demands that we withdraw, but 
also that we stop Vietnamization and disarm 
the South Vietnamese. As soon as we an- 
nounce a date within 1971 for the disarming 
of the South Vietnamese the two sides will 
“agree on the modalities by which the POW’s 
will be released. Unlike the eight-point pro- 

this new approach has lumped in 
“civilians captured in the war." Fitting un- 
der this category are all the Viet Cong in- 
frastructure personnel captured in the paci- 
fication program. 

We are thus in effect asked to underwrite 
the destruction of South Vietnam in ex- 
change for a change of phraseology from 
“will discuss" to “will agree on the modali- 
ties.” It seems to us that one would need to 
really stretch the English language in order 
to regard "will agree on the modalities” as a 
firm commitment to immediately release 
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POW’s or indeed as very different from “will 
discuss”, 

According to this proposal release of our 
POW’s will begin and end at the same time 
as total disarmament of the South Viet- 
namese and liberation of captured Viet Cong. 
There would be no total cease-fire in Viet- 
nam, only between our forces and the Com- 
munists. Thus the war would go on around 
our men as they retreat. 

Point Two demands that we stop backing 
the present government in Saigon and stop 
the up-coming elections. The Communist 
call for the use of “various means” to estab- 
lish a coalition of “political social and reli- 
gious forces aspiring to peace and national 
concord." é 

It is noteworthy that though the Viet 
Cong have called for such a coalition since 
1967, they have to date refused to name any 
group or individuals outside the NLF who 
qualify as “forces aspiring to peace and na- 
tional concord.” 

This government would “see that the peo- 
ple’s conditions of living are stabilized and 
gradually improved, create conditions al- 
lowing everyone to contribute his talents 
and efforts to heal the war wounds and re- 
build the country.” It is most important to 
remember that this is how the Viet Minh 
described its task in the North when it 
moved to collectivization at the end of the 
war with the French. The Viet Cong pro- 
posal goes on to say that a full cease-fire 
will only come about once this Viet Cong 
dominated government is in power. 

Point Three states that only “the Viet- 
mamese parties” will settle the question of 
“Vietnamese armed forces in South Vietnam 
... without foreign intereference,” thus com- 
pletely dropping the question of North Viet- 
namese aggression on the South, leaving it 
to be settled by Hanoi and its puppet Viet 
Cong dominated government “without any 
foreign interference,” i.e. supervision. 

Point Four states that reunification will 
come about in a step by step manner through 
negotiations between Hanoi and its Viet 
Cong controlled puppet government. Again 
“without foreign interference"! Note that 
the Communists have now substituted nego- 
tiated reunification” for the “reunification 
elections” they had called for in the past. 

Point Five in effect says that South Viet- 
nam under Communist rule will take mon- 
ey from anyone. 

Point Six says that the U.S. must pay 
war reparations to both Vietnams. To date 
the Communist have refused to separate the 
reparation issue from the release of POWs. 

Last but not least, the Viet Cong’s Seventh 
Point says that “the parties will find agree- 
ment on the forms of respect and interna- 
tional guarantee of the accords that will be 
concluded.” Having ruled out any “foreign 
interference” on the coalition government 
issue and the problem of North Vietnamese 
forces in the South one can only wonder 
what is left for international supervision or 
for that matter what form it might take. 

Vagueness has always been a tool of the 
Communists, precision a defense. The Viet 
Cong in its seven point proposal is very 
precise in what it wants of us and very vague 
on what it will do in return. 

In summary, we are asked to disarm and 
disband a popularly elected government, to 
force it to release all its captured enemy 
cadres, to force it to cancel its forthcom- 
ing elections and to abandon it to the mer- 
cies of a coalition government Communist 
style in exchange for a twisted phrase not 
much different from that which we rejected 
earlier. 

At the third Lao Dong (Vietnamese Com- 
munist) Party Congress in Hanol in 1960, 
when North Vietnam first announced its 
plans to wage a “war of liberation on South 
Vietnam, Le Duan precisely stated the strat- 
egy by which the Communists planned to 
take over the South. It is exaclty what we 
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are asked to accept in the form of this seven 
point proposal. One cannot help but wonder 
why after over a decade of hard fighting, 
with 55,000 Americans dead, 200,000 wounded 
and nearly a million South Vietnamese dead 
or wounded Hanoi should expect us to accept 
lock, stock, and barrel the very blue-print for 
victory it announced back at the beginning— 
particulary In light of the Communists’ weak 
position in South Vietnam. 

Only now can we appreciate the full mean- 
ing of North Vietnam’s Premier Pham Van 
Dong’s words—"Our victory will be won not 
in Vietnam but in America.” Hanoi has full 
faith that we will now in an election period 
turn against our allies and ourselves. Such 
a reading only comes from its faith in the 
“degenerate nature of capitalist society.” 
After all the blunders we made in Vietnam, 
a whole world watches us, judging our char- 
acter and our greatness as a world leader 
by the way we make up for our mistakes. 

Short-sighted personal political objectives 
can go a long way in their long term effects. 
It is incumbent on our nation’s politica) 
figures to act as statesmen and not politi- 
cians. We cannot permit some to forever 
smudge and blot the pages of our nation’s 
history just so that they may be noticed to- 
day. The future holds dire consequences. 
What we now need is sober contemplation 
not hysterical platitudes. We believe that 
only irresponsible thoughtlessness could per- 
mit anyone to see this Seven Point Proposal 
as anything less than a diplomatic insult to 
America’s will to prevail. 


POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND 
NEW COMMUNITIES AS POLICY IS- 
SUES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dr. 
Edward L. McLean of Clemson Univer- 
sity has written an interesting and in- 
formative paper on the possibility and 
problems of new communities. Dr. Mc- 
Lean points out four alternatives to the 
decline of our cities: 

First. To do nothing, to ignore density, 
congestion, and other problems of the 
urban area. 

Second. To mount a massive and costly 
rehabilitation program for the central 
cities. 

Third. To encourage migration to rural 
communities. 

Fourth. To build new communities. 

Dr. McLean examines this last alterna- 
tive, noting the complexities of financing 
and the likelihood of getting lower eco- 
nomic families to move to these new com- 
munities. 

Dr. McLean concludes that Govern- 
ment will likely accept subsidized popu- 
lation redistribution. And, he believes 
that if appropriate programs are initiated 
within these new communities, then har- 
mony of varying life styles can and will 
prevail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. McLean’s full article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND NEW 

COMMUNITIES AS PoLicy ISSUES 
(By Edward L., McLean) 

The process of population redistribution 
and the potential for new communities are 
topics currently being discussed as viable 
policy issues. It is postulated, in this paper, 
that rationale for consideration of these 
phenomena is based upon the generalization 
that population density in the large metro- 
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politan areas of North America should not 
increase because high population density is 
a causal variable with respect to problematic 
phenomena. Some of the frequently emphe- 
sized problematics associated with metropol- 
itan areas center around congestion and a 
complex array of social problems. No con- 
sensus exists, however, as to what should be 
done about these problematics. Four alterna- 
tive approaches shall be listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs with respect to the future of 
metropolitan centers In North America. 

One alternative is to not do anything or 
ignore density, congestion, and other prob- 
lems associated with metropolitan areas, 
much as we have in the past. This laissez- 
faire approach, actually not a solution, is 
not likely to be accepted because consensus 
exists that the status quo can no longer be 
perpetuated. 

A second alternative, much the opposite of 
the first, is that of a massive and costly re- 
habilitation program for metropolitan areas, 
concentrating on housing, physical environ- 
ment, employment, education, welfare, polit- 
ical institutions, and political representa- 
tion. This alternative is frequently mentioned 
in a wide range of literature and public pro- 
nouncements, but is probably unrealistic be- 
cause of current anti-urban and pro-subur- 
ban value orientations of electorates and 
elected representatives (particularly on state 
levels in the United States). These orienta- 
tions are, of course, changing and support 
could conceivably shift toward metropolitan 
rehabilitation in the future. The tremendous 
monetary cost of this alternative will con- 
tinue to be an impediment to this approach, 
however. 

The third and fourth alternatives are sim- 
ilarly related and are also orientated to pre- 
venting increasing density (prohibit greater 
population density) in our large cities. One 
referrent for the third alternative is the 1967 
proposal by former U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville Freeman, that migration to 
small communities be encouraged. Similar 
proposals have been made in recent months 
(1970) by current U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Clifford Hardin. Such a program could 
also aid metropolitan areas by reducing fu- 
ture population density and general con- 
gestion and would aid some static small 
communities by bolstering their population 
and economic base. If this proposal was 
adopted, the resulting communities would 
be vastly different after the migrants moved 
to them. These communities may actually 
be termed “new communities,” consequently. 

The fourth alternative is that of completely 
new communities. A new community is de- 
fined as a self-sufficient population concen- 
tration that is originated where no such 
human settlement previously existed (Eichler 
and Kaplan, 1967). The physical structures 
are built and the social environment is 
based upon the natural and man-made en- 
vironments that the in-migrants adapt to 
when they move to the new community. 
Another recent referent for both the third 
and fourth alternatives concerns the fact 
that, in the U.S., several federal entities, 
including the President's Council on Urban 
Affairs, are seriously discussing population 
redistribution as a means to prevent increases 
in metropolitan population density. Such 
population redistribution could involve mi- 
gration to previously established commu- 
nities or to new communities; it is unlikely 
that it would involve redistribution of popu- 
lation within our present metropolitan areas. 
This alternative also affords opportunities 
for social planning in our society toward 
democratic ideals, particularly in regard to 
class and ethnic structures. 

The author of this paper considers wide- 
spread advocacy of the previously discussed 
first two alternatives unlikely. Electorates 
and elected officials realize that situations 
and events associated with our metropolitan 
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areas do need correcting, but are unlikely 
(in early 1970's) to allocate or authorize 
sufficient resources essential for total re- 
habilitation of metropolitan centers. 

With respect to the third and fourth al- 
ternatives, it is not known if these proposals 
would be widely accepted, and if they were 
accepted, how successful they would be. 
These questions will be explored in this 
paper; i.e., could public policy, directed 
toward population redistribution and new 
community programs achieve public and po- 
litical approval in the United States? Would 
people participate in such programs if they 
were approved and sanctioned? 

Prior to consideration of these policy is- 
sues, four basic assumptions must be stated 
regarding analyses of population redistribu- 
tion and new communities. Forthcoming dis- 
cussion suggests that privately financed new 
communities are not economically feasible 
in North America; government money, more 
than likely from the federal government in 
the United States (perhaps channeled 
through state governments) would therefore 
be necessary at least for initial financing. 
Secondly, we may briefly assess the notion of 
who would actually participate in the pro- 
grams. If well educated, skilled workers par- 
ticipated, this would create a disequilibrium 
in both communities of origin and desti- 
nation. Potential wage earners who have re- 
ceived little and poor quality education, are 
untrained and unskilled, and un- or under- 
employed. Thus, to improve community con- 
ditions, a range of socioeconomic levels must 
participate, and many of the lower socio- 
economic group must also be retained in 
order to accept meaningful employment and 
community roles. The third assumption con- 
cerns another population base for migration. 
It is assumed in this paper that families, with 
appropriate incentives, would participate in 
population redistribution. The family insti- 
tution would not be altered appreciably by 
these proposals, particularly in light of cur- 
rent mobility norms (Kenkel, 1965). The 
fourth assumption is concerned with the 
economic and political (particularly eco- 
nomic) institutions and structures in our 
society. Political leaders and academicians 
have recently emphasized that population 
redistribution and government subsidized 
new communities may occur with no basic 
changes in the economic and political insti- 
tutions and structures (Eichler and Kaplan, 
1967; Stein, 1967). Moreover, these processes 
may take place within the normal function- 
ing of our established economic institutional 
structures. 


POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND NEW COM- 
MUNITY EXPERIENCES 


In searching for examples of population re- 
distribution, we have many situations and 
events within the United States to point to. 
Members of the military and their families 
move a great deal, around the nation and 
around the world. This is actually popula- 
tion redistribution; the family moved or the 
wage earner must drop out of the military. 
Furthermore, each year several million fam- 
ilies migrate because the heads of the house- 
holds, employed by private firms, were trans- 
ferred to another city branch office, or sub- 
sidiary; in this case the family moves or the 
wage earner does not get promoted or per- 
haps demoted. Involuntary population re- 
distribution is thus a norm and necessity, 
with occupation or work providing the 
stimulus. 

Past and present experience with new 
communities shall be discussed. Truly self- 
sufficient new communities are not nu- 
merous in the United States, particu- 
larly when we limit our examples to re- 
cent (World War II) developments. The 
most noteable examples are those residen- 
tial communities that have a federal eco- 
nomic base; military and other governmental 
installations, when they are initially located 
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in a non-densely settled area, create the need 
for a new community. Other examples of 
new communities are associated with large, 
private employing firms which locate in 
non-densely settled areas. Several new com- 
munities have recently been originated by 
private developers with objectives of mak- 
ing a profit, or at least of not losing money. 
Two notable examples in the United States 
are Reston, Virginia, and Clear Lake, Tex- 
as, and both are notable for not making 
money. These are upper-middle to upper so- 
cloeconomic level communities, also; the 
evidence at this time consequently, indi- 
cates that it would be economically unwise 
to include plans for lower socioeconomic res- 
idents in a privately financed new com- 
munity. 

New, self-sufficient communities are more 
numerous in other parts of the world. New 
communities have been built in Brazil, Den- 
mark, England, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
the Soviet Union, and in other nations since 
World War II. In these nations, the eco- 
nomic base or employment opportunities, 
dwelling units, and institutional facilities 
are established concomitantly, and then the 
inhabitants move in. These experiments have 
generally been successful; all are not per- 
fect, of course, but none have failed com- 
pletely (Broady, 1967; Gutheim, 1967; Os- 
burn, 1967). It is worthwhile to note that 
institutions in these nations vary somewhat 
from those in North America, particularly, 
the United States. We may, however, utilize 
experiences in Northwest European nations 
as basis for revaluation. In these countries, 
industry and other employment opportu- 
nities are subsidized by the governments to 
locate in new communities and contracts 
are let for housing and all other facilities 
by the government. Employees and their 
families are more likely to volunteer to move 
to a new community to improve housing 
and working conditions, also, in these na- 
tions. The author of this paper believes 
that much can be learned from the new 
community and population redistribution 
experiences of these societies. There are more 
universal norms and values, with regard to 
economic and political systems, among these 
societies than dissimilar norms and values. 
The chief lesson to be learned is that new, 
self-sufficient communities can be success- 
ful in Western societies. 


PUBLIC AND POLITICAL ACCEPTANCE 


To reiterate, the first basic issue con- 
cerns the acceptance of government subsi- 
dized population redistribution and new 
community policy by electorates and elected 
representatives in North America. Popula- 
tion redistribution (migration) to new towns 
and to previously established communities 
shall be considered together in this section. 
The author of this paper realizes that the 
issue of acceptance depends upon perceived 
severity of central city problems, projected 
benefits of alternative programs, projected 
negative consequences, and previously dis- 
cussed details such as who will move where. 
The prime criteria for this evaluation are the 
ideological, value, and normative orienta- 
tions. 

A historical review of public policy that 
is generally similar to population redistribu- 
tion will provide bases for evaluating this 
topic. During the Great Depression in the 
United States, general welfare policy was for- 
mulated that set guidelines for subsequent 
national action. Some of these programs are: 
social security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, child labor laws, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the elderly, and public housing. 
Since the 1930’s, we have seen an expansion 
of social security and establishment of med- 
icare, minimum wage laws, federal aid to 
education, and most recently President 
Nixon has proposed a welfare program that is 
more comprehensive than any past program. 
Consequently, if we assume past welfare ex- 
perience to be generally similar to popula- 
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tion redistribution and subsidized new com- 
munities, the latter notions could achieve 
acceptance. 

The concept of government subsidies is 
also a base for evaluating potential accept- 
ance of population redistribution and new 
communities. Economic subsidies, financed 
by the federal government, have been and 
are currently in force to many activity and 
industry categories in the United States. 
Some of the most notable are: agriculture, 
airlines, petroleum, and railroads. Conse- 
quently, if we assume past subsidy experi- 
ence to be generally similar to population 
redistribution and new communities, the 
latter notions could again receive subsidies 
and acceptance. 

The past experience with population redis- 
tribution is also a base for evaluating fu- 
ture acceptance of this notion. It was pointed 
out in previous discussion that millions of 
families in our society involuntarily migrate 
each year, in military situations, because of 
job transfers, or for other reasons. Based 
upon ths norm of forced migration, popula- 
tion redistribution could gain rapid accept- 
ance. 

Just one position has been discussed up to 
this point; why government subsidized popu- 
lation redistribution and new community 
programs would be approved by electorates 
and elected officials in the United States. 
But, we have to be skeptical on all these 
points. First of all, although many public 
programs similar to population redistribu- 
tion and new communities are part of our 
way of life, this notion is “different”; i.e., 
it has not been practices as such up to now, 
nor has it even been seriously considered. 
New ideas, as such are destined to be op- 
posed, 

Secondly, with regard to government fi- 
nanced subsidy programs, the money tra- 
ditionally goes to “established” causes; i.e., 
there is support for the program in terms of 
need, pressure groups, or power structures. 
There is no such “establishment” in exist- 
ence at the present time to support popula- 
tion redistribution and new community pro- 
grams. High population densities in our cen- 
tral cities and metropolitan areas, although 
termed as crises, have failed to gain univer- 
sal commitments. Furthermore, it has been 
proposed in this paper, that lower socioeco- 
nomic families would participate in the pro- 
gram, and this notion, as a subsidy, would 
certainly be opposed. Finally, although pop- 
ulation redistribution and similar welfare 
and subsidy programs are accepted, the com- 
bined notions of new communities and pop- 
ulation redistribution is authoritarian and 
“big-brotherish.” Opposition to the program 
could certanly be expected on these grounds. 

The author of this paper will attempt to 
evaluate the pluses and minuses for and 
against public policy directed toward popula- 
tion redistribution and new community pro- 
grams. It is suggested that the pluses slight- 
ly outweigh the minuses, and that these no- 
tions will be accepted by electorates and 
elected representatives in the United States. 
This acceptance will not be rapid or unani- 
mous, of course; it will probably take many 
years, and be wrought with skepticism, much 
like the issue of medicare in the United 
States. Furthermore, a massive program is 
unlikely; pilot, experimental and demonstra- 
tion programs are likely to evolve, much like 
model cities and rural poverty programs. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


The second major issue to be analyzed is 
that of participation; ie., will people move 
to new communities as part of population re- 
distribution programs and would the origi- 
nal residents of the areas of destination ac- 
cept the in-migrants? In this analysis, value 
and normative orientations and past experi- 
ence will again be evaluated, 

It has been stated in this paper that mo- 
bility is a norm; in fact, on an average, about 
one-fifth of all households in the United 
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States change their residence each and every 
year (Lansing and Mueller, 1967). But our 
non intra-city mobile population is substan- 
tially in the middie and upper-middle socio- 
economic levels (Lansing and Mueller, 1967). 
These families would be very likely to move 
to new communities if employment, facili- 
ties, and other services were favorable; but 
this is the precise group that we do not want 
to move from the central cities. Most fami- 
lies of intermediate socioeconomic levels have 
already migrated from the metropolitan cen- 
tral cities to the suburbs. 

Looking at examples from Europe briefly, 
most of the in-migrants to European new 
cities were of upper and lower socioeconomic 
levels; upper for white collar jobs and lower 
for the remaining jobs. The upper socioeco- 
nomic families were happy to move because 
of increased prestige and status in the new 
community; the lower socioeconomic fami- 
lies were happy to move because of improved 
housing and general living conditions 
(Broady, 1967). The European new communi- 
ties consequently have no intermediate 
levels; in North America, the intermediate 
socioeconomic level would be most likely to 
accept population redistribution and new 
community programs. 

The author of this paper does envision a 
problem in encouraging lower socioeconomic 
families to move to new communities. First, 
social origins of the poor are characterized 
as provincial communities with respect to 
social interaction and visiting patterns be- 
tween relatives and friends. These families 
are hesitant to leave a community that they 
are familiar with and in which they are 
socially secure. Fear of the unknown, par- 
ticularly among the poor, often prohibits 
beneficia] migration. Second, many families 
reject the idea of moving to a community 
smaller than the one they currently in- 
habit. This would be an impediment if move- 
ment from metropolitan cities to new com- 
munities is desired. People become accus- 
tomed to the institutional, economic, social, 
and cultural amenities of metropolitan areas, 
and would not be immediately (perhaps 
never) happy in a community of less than 50 
thousand inhabitants (Kenkel, 1965). 

But, it is believed that resistance to mi- 
gration can be overcome. Provision of voca- 
tional training, adult education programs, 
adequate housing, employment security, and 
in general an aesthetically pleasing man- 
made and physical environment in the new 
community, could (given time, money, and 
energy), insure that families will migrate. 

The situation regarding original residents 
in areas of in-migration (regions) surround- 
ing new communities is not so easily ration- 
alized. Literature, based upon European ex- 
perience, generally indicates that original 
residents do not accept in-migrants and in- 
migrants do not accept original residents 
(Broady, 1967). Whether it be migrants to 
new communities or to previously established 
communities, the original residents con- 
sider the migrants as invaders and new 
residents consider the old timers as 
iconoclasts who attempt to stifle contem- 
porary life. More specifically, evidence indi- 
cates that the majority of residents of 
cities desire to prohibit substantial in- 
migration into their communities (Choldin, 
1965). This problem is not irreconcilable, 
however, because adult education programs 
have been successful in conditioning toward 
accommodation and cooperation. Social ac- 
tion programs are based upon the premise 
that people can be informed of the in- 
evitability of change and how to prepare 
for it. 

To summarize this section, the author of 
this paper concludes that people, lower as 
well as middle socioeconomic families can be 
convinced to migrate to new communities. 
Furthermore, with appropriate training and 
preparation, accommodation and coopera- 
tion will take place between groups with 
varying life styles in their new communities. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Brief discussion will be devoted to the role 
that sociologists can play in proposed pub- 
lic policy associated with population redis- 
tribution and new community programs, For 
one reason or another, sociologists have 
played minor roles in past reform and rehabil- 
itative social and welfare programs. This sit- 
uation could be different with respect to po- 
tential programs designed to lessen popula- 
tion density and other central city problems 
and to prevent future cumulative prob- 
lematics. Sociologists must take the initiative 
and design research that will provide in- 
formation toward clarifying the issues pre- 
sented in this paper. Research priorities must 
include the following topics: (1) decision to 
initiate new communities or build on the 
presently so-called dying communities; (2) 
decisions dealing with economic bases of the 
new communities, (3) decisions regarding the 
physical and man-made environments of the 
communities, (4) decisions concerning the 
institutional, economic, social and cultural 
services, (5) decisions concerning housing, 
(6) decisions concerning who should be en- 
couraged to move, (7) programs to educate 
and retrain potential migrants, (8) details 
of the physical moves, (9) programs to edu- 
cate original residents, (10) programs to in- 
sure accommodation and cooperation between 
groups in communities; etc. 

Communication and dissemination of these 
research results is essential. Other social sci- 
entists may then play active roles in the plan- 
ning of the new communities and popula- 
tion redistribution, and still others may par- 
ticipate in the implementation of the pro- 
grams into reality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be concluded from previous sec- 
tions of this paper that the prospects for 
public policy oriented to population redis- 
tribution and new communities in the 
United States are good; not in any massive 
programs in the new future, but on the 
basis of pilot, experimental, or demonstra- 
tion programs. Some form of population re- 
distribution policy is desirable, when con- 
trasted to continued increasing concentra- 
tion of lower-socioeconomic families in our 
metropolitan central cities. 

Two central issues were discussed in this 
paper; the first is concerned with accept- 
ance of government subsidized population 
redistribution and new community pro- 

. It is concluded that these notions 
will probably gain approval, because many 
welfare and subsidy programs have been 
adopted in our society in recent years. The 
second issue is concerned with the actual 
movement of families to new communities, 
and with harmony between groups (particu- 
larly regarding old residents and new resi- 
dents) in the new communities. It is con- 
cluded that if appropriate programs are initi- 
ated within the communities, harmony 
prve those of varying life styles will pre- 

Finally, a plea is made for social scien- 
tists to become inolved in public policy for- 
mulation in researching the basic issues 
associated with population redistribution 
and new communities, and to aid in plan- 
ning and implementation of the actual pro- 
grams. 
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NEED FOR ECONOMIC SANITY IN 
FEDERAL BUDGETING 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this week I introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 129 which is intended to return 
economic sanity to Federal budgeting. 
My proposal requires a constitutional 
amendment, which is a time-consuming 
process. I would hope that Congress 
would take steps in the meantime to im- 
prove the current practice of spending 
without regard for the eventual disas- 
trous consequences. 

One such step would be the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 114 which the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) in- 
troduced on June 14, 1971. This is the 
Stable Purchasing Power Act of 1971. 

The act will make available to commit- 
tees of the Congress, on request, advice 
indicating the anticipated offset of money 
authorization bills. 

Congress must take action to stop the 
terrible inflation which was initiated by 
unwise Government fiscal policy in the 
1965-68 guns and butter era. 

If we do not soon stop spending like 
there is no tomorrow, there will be no 
tomorrow for the America that we have 
known. There will only be an economic 
shambles or worse. 

We must stabilize the value of the dol- 
lar for the sake of our citizens who suf- 
fer from inflation and for the sake of our 
commercial standing in the world. 

Mr. President, Iam pleased to join with 
Senator Curtis in cosponsoring Senate 
Joint Resolution 114. 


U.N. CONVENTION ON FORCED 
LABOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
U.N. Convention Concerning the Aboli- 
tion of Forced Labor is awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. 

The Convention on Forced Labor is 
aimed at preventing the use of forced 
labor as a means of political punishment, 
coercion, or labor discipline. Specifically 
the treaty states in articles I and II: 

t 
Each Member of.the International Labor 


Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to suppress and not to make use 


of any form of forced or compulsory labor: 
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(a) as a means of political coercion or 
education or as a punishment for holding 
or expressing political views or views ideolog- 
ically opposed to the established political 
social or economic system; 

(b) as a method of mobilizing and using 
labor for purposes of economic development; 

(c) as @ means of labor discipline; 

(d) as a punishment for having par- 
ticipated in strikes; 

(e) asa means of racial, social, national, or 
religious discrimination. 

mm. 

Each Member of the International Labor 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to take effective measures to 
secure the immediate and complete abolition 
of forced or compulsory labor as specified in 
Article I of this Convention. 


Mr. President, most of us recall the 
mass deportations to slave labor camps 
in the Soviet Union during the great 
terror. The most recent and most elo- 
quent description of this has been by the 
Nobel laureate, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
himself a veteran of the Stalinist camps. 
Literally millions of people, guilty and 
innocent alike, were shipped to the 
wastelands of Siberia and the Urals to 
carry out extremely dangerous tasks un- 
der the guns of the Soviet secret police. 
The secret police had so much power 
through this vast free manpower that it 
became one of the largest industrial con- 
cerns in Russia. Trade unionists, plant 
managers, free thinkers, and innovators 
of all kinds were shipped off to labor 
camps at Stalin’s whim. 

This was the most significant example 
of forced labor in recent times, but by 
no means the only one. It was and is a 
clear violation of human rights and one 
that we must condemn. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
Convention Concerning the Abolition of 
Forced Labor which would threaten in 
any way the American system of juris- 
prudence. As Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk reported to President Kennedy in 
1963 in reference to this question: 

After extensive additional review of the 
convention and the technical legal problems 
involved, the interested departments of the 
Government have expressed their coordi- 
nated view ... that the subject matter of 
convention no. 105 is wholly within the Fed- 
eral competence under the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States .. . 


We have no reason to delay acting on 
ratification. Other nations today wonder 
why we have not made a formal com- 
mitment to oppose forced labor. We must 
act now to reaffirm our beliefs. 


OPPORTUNITY FUNDING 
CORPORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to two im- 
portant new economic development pro- 
grams which have been undertaken by 
Opportunity Funding Corporation. 

Opportunity Funding Corporation is a 
nonprofit organization funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. It was 
formed for the purpose of conducting 
activities designed to demonstrate and 


test the effectiveness of various incentive 
techniques in attracting private resources 
to areas characterized by low incomes 
and unemployment. OFC constitute an 
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important experimental effort to deter- 
mine to what extent, and in what ways, 
the vast resources of the private sector 
can be brought to bear on the problems 
of urban and rural poverty and under- 
development. I believe, therefore, that 
OFC represents both a purpose and an 
effort to which all of us in Congress can 
give our fullest support, for it has be- 
come clear that public spending alone, 
without the commitment and participa- 
tion of the private sector, cannot solve 
the massive problems we now face. 

The two new programs announced by 
OFC are a minority bank deposit pro- 
gram, designed to strengthen local finan- 
cial institutions in poverty impacted 
areas, and a bonding program to assist 
construction contractors from such areas. 
Through these programs banks repre- 
sentative of such minorities will be 
granted the use of $4 million in deposits, 
the interest on which will be used to 
provide management development train- 
ing for the bank employees, and an addi- 
tional $1 million will be used to enable 
contractors from the minorities to bid 
on and perform construction contracts 
in poverty impacted communities. 

These new initiatives are described in 
a statement by Dr. David B. Hertz, chair- 
man of the board of governors of Op- 
portunity Funding Corporation. I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY DAVID B. HERTZ 


OPPORTUNITY FUNDING CORPORATION, WED., 
JUNE 2, 1971 


First, permit me to thank the members of 
the press for joining us this morning and 
point out that we appreciate the opportunity 
that the Administration, through OEO, has 
given us to try to assist in demonstrating an 
approach to poverty and minority economic 
roen that will be of benefit to the entire 

The programs which OFC is announcing 
today mark the real beginning of a series of 
demonstration programs through which we 
hope to show that, with the use of carefully 
designed risk-reduction measures, private 
capital can be made available for vital eco- 
nomic development efforts in the urban and 
rural poverty areas of our nation. Our ob- 
jective is to use every possible mechanism to 
release and channel private capital into areas 
that have long needed it and can utilize it for 
growth and ownership and income. 

The broadly based Board, with in-depth ex- 
perience in finance and community economic 
development, is convinced that only by creat- 
ing expanded opportunities for ownership 
and full-scale participation in our economy 
for millions of poor and disadvantaged 
Americans traditionally by-passed by the sys- 
tem can those Americans be brought to be- 
lieve that they have a stake in the system; 
that the system can work for them. To do 
this, however, requires that substantial 
amounts of loan and equity capital must be 
made available for investment in the eco- 
nomic development of poverty communities, 

The experience of the past decade shows 
clearly that government programs alone can- 
not meet this need. As has been said by the 
President’s Advisory Council on Minority 
Business Enterprise, the private sector “must 
assume the role of joint partner with the gov- 
ernment” in this effort. Federal resources, 
then, can most effectively be used to provide 
various kinds of financial incentives to moti- 
vate the private sector and bring to bear the 
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large amounts of loan and equity capital 
needed for the creation and growth of large- 
scale ventures. We must overcome the prob- 
lems that are created because purely social 
program oriented officials, concerned with 
poverty problems in various agencies, have 
had little experience in broad-scale, private- 
public financing. For this reason our progress 
in moving this new creative attempt to re- 
lease private capital through financial mech- 
anisms has, in part, been impeded up to this 
point in time. 

An important conviction of this Board is 
that the economic revitalization of our pov- 
erty communities depends upon the existence 
in those communities of viable financial in- 
stitutions which are responsive to the efforts 
of the poor to improve their economic con- 
ditions. For this reason we are especially 
pleased to announce this morning the first 
phase of a multi-phase program to assist 
poverty area banks. 

The first element of this program involves 
the deposit of $4 million in OFC funds in ap- 
proximately 30 poverty area banks in various 
parts of the country. The purpose of these 
deposits will be to demonstrate that with 
increased resources these banks can become 
significant instruments of economic develop- 
ment in their communities. We recognize, 
however, that merely increasing the deposits 
of these banks is not enough. Thus, OFC 
will use interest earned on our deposits to 
fund management development programs for 
officers of these banks. These training pro- 
grams will be especially keyed to sharpening 
the skills of loan officers and sensitizing them 
to the special problems of doing business with 
community groups and others who often are 
new to business and are inexperienced in 
preparing financial statements, cash flows 
and other data generally required by financ- 
ing sources, 

We also recognize that many of these banks 
need help in strengthening their capital bases 
and increasing their liquidity. Future OFC 
bank programs will experiment with a variety 
of techniques for addressing these problems. 

The area of bonding for poverty area con- 
struction contractors is one which has re- 
ceived widespread attention over recent years. 
Yet minority contractors, in particular, con- 
tinue to experience great difficulties in ob- 
taining bonding, especially for projects of 
significant size. By joining efforts with the 
Minority Contractors Assistance Project, Inc. 
(MCAP) and other such groups, OFC hopes 
to surround these contractors with an array 
of supports—including technical assistance, 
working capital and longer-term loan guar- 
antees—which will enable many of them to 
undertake and obtain bonding for larger con- 
tracts, both as general and sub-contractors. 

Both the bonding and banking programs 
are intended to support the basic OFC ob- 
jective of demonstrating ways to unlock pri- 
vate sector resources. In the bonding program 
we believe that OFC’s $1 million will open the 
door to at least $10 million in construction 
bonds. This, in turn, will create greatly ex- 
panded entrepreneurial opportunities as well 
as expanded employment for residents of 
poverty communities. 

Through the bank deposit program, OFC 
hopes to give impetus to already existent 
efforts to expand the deposits of poverty area 
banks. A major portion of OFC’s deposits, for 
example, will be in minority banks which are 
participants in the National Bankers As- 
sociation’s $100 Million Deposit Solicitation 
Program. In carrying out its other guarantee, 
discounting and incentive programs, OFC 
will use its own direct deposit program to 
induce private sector groups with whom OFC 
will be cooperating to add further to the 
deposits of the large banks. As an important 
first step in this direction, the Presbyterian 
Economic Development Corporation PED- 
CO) has agreed to maintain substantial 
deposits in various OFC target banks. 

We expect these bank programs to assist 
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the economic development of poverty com- 
munities in two ways. First, a condition for 
deposit of OFC funds in the target banks is 
that those banks must make a maximum 
effort to use at least 60% of the monies de- 
posited to assist projects designed to im- 
prove the economic conditions of poor peo- 
ple. Secondly, in those areas where OEO- 
funded community development corporations 
exist, we will expect that, wherever possible, 
the banks will assist projects sponsored by 
those organizations. 

In the near future, we will be announcing 
ather OFC programs including a consumer 
credit program, a program to provide auto- 
matic loan guarantees, a real estate develop- 
ment program and a program to make in- 
creased amounts of SBA loan money ayail- 
able for plant and facilities loans in poverty 
communities. A major objective of each of 
these programs will be to use OFC funds to 
catalyze much larger amounts from other 
private and public sector sources. 

It is the hope of this Board that OFC’s 
experimental programs will provide models 
for legislative and institutional change which 
will permit the mobilization of at least $500 
million of private sector capital for invest- 
ment in projects to expand opportunities for 
ownership, income and employment among 
the poor—for we believe that only a com- 
mitment of that magnitude will be sufficient 
to make a real beginning in the task of re- 
storing hope among the poor and disadvan- 
taged citizens of our country. 


ADDRESS BY LEON SULLIVAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1971, the Reverend Leon H. 
Sullivan gave an outstanding address, 
entitled “Steps We Must Take,” before 
the 62d annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, held in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Dr. Sullivan’s remarks were in 
response to his being awarded the Spin- 
garn Medal, a high honor which he 
richly merited. 

It is impossible to describe adequately 
the major accomplishments of Leon 
Sullivan who, as founder and chairman 
of the board of opportunities industrial- 
ization centers, has given thousands 
upon thousands of people lives of hope 
and purpose and dignity. From their in- 
ception at an abandoned jailhouse in 
Philadelphia in 1964, OIC’s have spread 
across America, training and placing in 
jobs over 75,000 men and women, now 
earning $400 million a year. The OIC 
goal for the present decade is job train- 
ing and placement for 1 million people 
in urban areas and the rural South, 
adding $20 billion in wages alone to the 
economy of our Nation. 

The OIC’s have depended upon private 
support and close working relationships 
with business and industry. Federal 
assistance has been scattered and totally 
inadequate, and it is my strong hope that 
this Congress will take decisive action to 
guarantee Federal funding for oppor- 
tunities industrialization centers 
throughout the country. The OIC pro- 
gram is so innovative and important 
that it must be made a central part of 
the Federal manpower effort, especially 
in this critical time of record unemploy- 
ment. 

Dr. Sullivan adopted the slogan, “we 
help ourselves." And the OIC’s have done 
just that. At a comparatively low cost, 
they have trained unemployed and un- 
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deremployed persons in skills that were 
needed, helping them to strengthen their 
own opportunities. But most important, 
the OIC program reaches the whole man, 
helping him understand all the hard and 
subtle realities of economic competition 
and winning, holding, and advancing in 
a job. The program embraces the entire 
training process—from going out and 
finding the man who would be discour- 
aged by the impersonality and form-fill- 
ing routine of the employment service 
office, and on through character and ap- 
titude development, to guidance and job 
followthrough. 

The very success of this program, and 
the limited accomplishments of Federal 
manpower programs costing much more, 
demand that Congress wholeheartedly 
endorse the OIC program and Dr. Sulli- 
van’s request for Federal assistance 
amounting to at least $100 million per 
year, over four times the present level of 
Government aid. Helping people to help 
themselves; focusing Federal help on the 
generation of job skills in a constantly 
changing labor market; enabling the ex- 
pansion of a program that assures the 
generation of billions of dollars in the 
national economy and a cost return to 
the Federal Government many times 
over in tax revenues—for all these rea- 
sons, and more, the OIC’s should receive 
what Dr. Sullivan has termed rightly a 
Bed share” in Federal manpower dol- 
ars. 

In his address at the NAACP conven- 
tion, Dr. Sullivan identified job training 
oriented to present and future skill de- 
mands as one of four next steps to 
achieving full emancipation, equal oppor- 
tunity, and first-class citizenship for 
black people. But he also called for an 
end to rhetoric and political “gamesman- 
ship” about poverty that strikes black, 
brown, red, and white without discrimi- 
nation. And he so rightly stated: 

If America really wants to do something 
about poverty, it can. ...If America can 
put a man on the moon in outer space, then 
America can help put a man on his feet in 
Mississippi. 


Dr. Sullivan also called for an extensive 
self-help program of economic develop- 
ment, where black people can become 
producers, rather than be limited to the 
role of consumer. He proposed the devel- 
opment of new methods for capitaliza- 
tion and management training which de- 
serve careful consideration: cooperative 
savings and investment groups, and self- 
help community and entrepreneurial 
training centers. In this connection he 
discussed the “10-36” plan started by 
members of his church in Philadelphia, 
where 6,000 investors now put in $10 a 
month for 36 months to construct hous- 
ing developments and a shopping center, 
help black businessmen, and start facto- 
ries and an inner city food store chain, 
among other enterprises. 

And I hope American corporations will 
give close attention to Dr. Sullivan’s ap- 
peal that they provide technical re- 
sources, subcontracts, and support to 
minority owned and managed business 
to meet this great need for economic de- 
velopment. The concentration of eco- 
nomic power in America ought to be of 
serious concern to all American business 
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and industry, as it is for those who have 
for too long been denied the opportunity 
to participate in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Perhaps Leon Sullivan’s most moving 
appeal in this remarkable address was 
for “humanity, brotherhood, group re- 
spect, and togetherness among our own 
people.” For people struggling to achieve 
equal opportunity and self-dignity, that 
is a lesson in basic wisdom. There can be 
no place for divisiveness that undermines 
efforts to achieve constructive develop- 
ment and hope. But it ought also to be 
a lesson for all Americans. We must come 
together, now, to focus all our efforts and 
resources on meeting the critical needs of 
our people, developing a nation of prom- 
ise and opportunity and decency, and de- 
manding an end to war and the further 
escalation of the nuclear arms race. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address by the 
Reverend Leon H. Sullivan before the 
62d annual NAACP convention, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sreps We Must TAKE 

First, let me thank you for this Award. I 
am aware this is among the highest honors 
a Black man can receive. I want to thank 
you for considering me and for this 
presentation. 

One hundred years ago the Black man 
began the journey towards full emancipation 
in America. The journey has been long and 
hard. A full century has gone by, and three 
generations have passed off the scene since 
the journey began, but we still have not 
reached our goal. The attainment of full 
emancipation, equal opportunity and first 
class citizenship is still a distance away. 

To be sure, giant strides have been made. 
Never in the history of the world have a 
people, starting with so little, gone so far. 
The road has been rocky and rigorous, As 
James Weldon Johnson put it in that 
stirring anthem: Lift Every Voice and Sing. 
“We have come over a way that with tears 

has been watered, 
We have come treading our path thro’ the 
blood of the slaughtered.” 

Somehow, though, in spite of it all, with 
God's help, we have survived. We have en- 
dured. We have come this far. 

Now, the question is: Where do we go from 
here? What steps must we take now, at this 
time, in this journey that continues on? 
What steps taken now, today, can more ap- 
propriately, wisely, and solidly help us on 
our way? 

This evening, on this high occasion for me, 
I should like to discuss some “Steps We Must 
Take" that I believe will get us closer to our 
goal. These may not be giant steps, but I 
think they are steps headed in the right 
direction. 

First, the Black man must take a step in 
the direction of training and skill prepara- 
tion. Even to this day, no less than 90% of 
the work being performed by the African 
American is in the non-skilled scope of em- 
ployment. This would not have been so dis- 
turbing to me 30 years ago, when the 
majority of the work being done in America 
fell in non-skilled classifications. But it is 
disturbing to me, now, because I know that 
by the year 2000, just 29 years hence, one- 
half of all the non-skilled jobs being per- 
formed today, will not eyen exist. New jobs, 
requiring some minimal technical ability 
and skill, will have taken their places. This 
means if the Black man does not, on a mas- 
sive scale, begin to develop skills that will 
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qualify him for the new kind of jobs that 
are sure to come along in the years that lie 
ahead, that more and more of our families 
will have to depend upon doles and relief for 
our survival. 

I am not against assistance to a family 
that needs the help. In fact, I support the 
efforts of welfare organizations that are striv- 
ing to secure sufficient income for families 
that are struggling to survive. So many of 
our families fall in that number. But I know, 
too, that the Black man must never permit 
himself to get into the position of having to 
depend upon the government or anyone else 
to sustain and support him all his years. As 
long as the government supports a man, the 
government will be able to control a man, 
and even destroy a man. The ultimate free- 
dom of the Black man in America depends 
upon his ability to develop self-dignity, self- 
pride and self-dependency. As long as our 
people have to crawl and beg for a few crumbs 
from the table, so long will our people be 
pushed around, and kicked around, and 
treated like second-class citizens. I don't want 
to see this happen to a Black man; I don't 
want to see this happen to a Chicano; I don’t 
want to see this happen to a Puerto Rican. 
I want to see Black men and women stand 
proud, self-sufficient and free. I want to see a 
Black man be able to make his own way and 
stand on his own feet. 

It was for this reason that 7 years ago, the 
first OIC, Opportunities Industralization 
Center was begun. We wanted to reach our 
Brothers and Sisters and help them in pro- 
grams of training and preparation, that they 
might be motivated to self-improvement. Our 
slogan became: “We Help Ourselves.” 

The OIC recruited, and took in men and 
women from every stratum of life. The aver- 
age age of an OIC trainee was 27, and the 
average grade attainment was the 10th grade. 
One-third of those who came to us were on 
relief, and 80% of those who came had in- 
comes beneath the poverty line. Most of the 
men were hostile towards society and most 
all of the men and women who came were 
hopeless. OIC began to turn that hopelessness 
into Hope. OIC began to teach that genius 
was color blind; and OIC began to teach that 
it was not important where a man came from, 
but where he was going that counted; OIC 
taught that a man is like a balloon, it is not 
his color that makes him rise, but what he 
has inside of him. 

Beginning thus, in an old abandoned jail 
house, OIC began to train by the hundreds, 
and then by the thousands, men and women 
into useful skills, making salaries that most 
never dreamed of making in their lives. In 
Philadelphia, OIC trained 10,000 men and 
women into useful skills for jobs and added 
more than $100 million to the economy of 
the City of Philadelphia. 

From Philadelphia, OIC spread to 10 cities, 
and then to 20 cities and now OICs are es- 
tablished in 100 cities across America, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and St. Paul. And now, 
also, OICs are in Nigeria and Ghana, and 
developing in Kenya, Ethiopia and the Do- 
minican Republic and British Honduras. 
Indeed, there are inquiries for the establish- 
ment of OICs throughout the Black world, 
as well as throughout South America and 
Asia. 

All together, OICs have trained and placed 
in jobs these past few years, around America, 
75,000 men and women, now earning $400 
million dollars a year. It is the goal of OIC 
in the decade of the seventies, to train and 
place in jobs, one million men and women 
out of the concentrated communities of 
America, and out of the rural south. If we 
reach our goal, OIC will add 20 billion dollars 
in wages to the economy of the country, and 
considering the economic multiplier of 
money generated as the result of dollars 
earned, the sum total of money that will be 
added to the gross national product of the 
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country, will exceed $100 billion. And most 
important of all, this money will be turned 
over and over again where it is needed most; 
among Black and Brown and Red men, and 
Orientals in the concentrated communities 
of America and in the rural Southland. This 
kind of money could begin to help stand our 
communities on their feet. 

Significantly, too, OICs are administered, 
supervised and led for the most part by 
Blacks at every level of the organization. Per- 
haps, more Black men and women are serv- 
ing as administrators and executives and su- 
pervisors of large scale manpower programs, 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
Too, in many respects, OIC is an on-job 
training program for Black management and 
executive workers. Already, many are find- 
ing new employment opportunities in govern- 
ment, private enterprise, and other areas of 
professional employment. 

I do not look upon OIC as any cure-all, but 
I do see it as a “step” in the direction I think 
the race has to go. We must continue to 
fight for integration, as I have fought for 
integration. It was I who created and initi- 
ated and led great boycotts in the early six- 
ties, that opened jobs to Blacks in Philadel- 
phia and other parts of America. I shall con- 
tinue to fight for integration in employment 
opportunities as long as I live, because I 
know as long as the White man can keep us 
back in job opportunities, that the Black 
man will always be kept down. But I know 
too that, “Integration without preparation is 
frustration;” and that to the same extent 
that I must fight for job opportunities for 
my people, I must also work to train my peo- 
ple to go through those doors when they are 
opened. “We've gotten the man on the bus. 
Now we want to be sure he can do something 
when he gets off.” 

Some may say: “Leave it to the Govern- 
ment.” Well .. . the Government is not go- 
ing to take the initiative to train Black men 
to do the kinds of jobs I am talking about. 
The Government will do no more than it has 
to do in this matter. They seem to have some 
idea in Washington that training for Black 
men and women means training for “stop- 
gap”, “dead-end”, “going no place in a hurry” 
jobs; or emergency jobs of some kind that 
will keep the summer cool. Therefore, much 
that will have to be done in the field of train- 
ing and re-training, for the kinds of jobs we 
“want” and “need”, must be done out of 
our own efforts and persuasions. Either we 
will do it ourselves, with the cooperation of 
private industry, and persuade the govern- 
ment to provide maximum resources to help 
us help ourselves, or our people will not get 
the help that they need in job training 
opportunities, 

We have in the past, and we shall con- 
tinue to appeal to the Congress of the United 
States, and to the President of the United 
States, for more funds to support the OIC 
work. All OIC programs are initiated out of 
the pockets and the efforts of Black and 
Brown men and women, or other minority 
citizens, who believe in the philosophy of 
OIC, and in what we are trying to do. We 
also secure significant support and help from 
the industrial community of the nation. And 
although the government helps us some, OIC 
receives only a pittance compared with the 
large sums of money spent on Manpower pro- 
grams in the nation, most of which have fal- 
len on their faces. We contend that OIC 
should get a “fair share” of all Manpower 
dollars being spent in the nation, particularly 
since so much of it is supposed to be going 
to help the Brothers. If the government can 
pour billions into Manpower programs that 
don’t work, we say it is time now for the 
government to put some of this money into 
something like OIC that does work. There- 
fore, the OICs of America are appealing to 
the President and to the Congress to help 
OIC. We have 25 million dollars to work with 
now and we thank the Department of Labor 
for that kind of help, because at least it is 
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something, but we need at least 100 million 
dollars a year to begin to do the job that we 
can do to help our people. This will help OIC 
to train and place 100 thousand men and 
women a year, in jobs and therefore reach 
our goal of one million men and women 
trained and re-trained into useful, good pay- 
ing jobs in the decade of the Seventies, and 
we believe OIC can get $100 million. 

But, we are not concerned just with OIC, 
we are disturbed generally about the in- 
action of the government relative to the 
needs of the nation’s poor. There are 30 mil- 
lion poor: Black, Brown, Red and White in 
this country, but the Federal Government, 
meaning the President and the Congress, 
have been playing political “tiddly-winks” 
with the needs of the poverty stricken. The 
policy of both the President and the Con- 
gress seems to be: Like “tiddly-winks.” Don’t 
disturb them, "Take a few off the top, but 
don't upset those on the bottom.” The only 
thing that has come out of this government 
these last 3 years on measures affecting the 
poor has been “Hot Air” and “Vetoes”! 
Speeches in Washington get longer and 
longer; and the poor get poorer and poorer. 
It is time now for the President and the 
Congress to stop playing petty politics with 
the poor, And I am talking about Republi- 
cans and Democrats both, because neither 
are doing much for Black people, or we would 
not be in the mess we are in all over the 
country today. They are playing games with 
us in the national government and in the 
cities and its time to end this game playing. 

It is time that America should take the 
billions of dollars being spent meaninglessly 
in Vietnam, and some of the billions of dol- 
lars being spent in space, and put that 
money to work eliminating poverty from 
among the poor people of this nation. If 
America really wants to do something about 
poverty, it can. We can do what we want to 
do! All we need to do is do it! 

“If America can put a man on the moon 
in outer space, then America can help put a 
man on his feet in Mississippi,” 

So, we want some meaningful legislation 
out of Washington to help people with jobs, 
and training, and hope. And we can't wait 
for 1972 for something to happen. We might 
all be wiped out by 1972. We need the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to get together to 
provide some meaningful help now, in 1971. 
We want funds to help us develop OICs in 
100 cities, and in the Rural South and on 
Reservations. We want to help Blacks and 
Chicanos and Puerto Ricans and Appalachian 
Whites and Red Men who want a decent job. 
It is time a program to help the poor; 
founded, developed and run by Black people 
got a part of the action. 

The second step the Black man must take, 
is in economic development. Now I do mean 
Black Capitalism. I do not know why, when 
or where that term was ever started, or by 
whom. Because there is no such thing as 
Black Capitalism. Capital is not Black—it 
is green. What Black people want is: some 
green money, in order that we might be able 
to buy what we want to buy, live where we 
want to live, and do what we want to do. It is 
not Black Capitalism the Black man wants, 
but some Green Capitalism. “We just want 
some money! Don’t we? 

In this respect, there is a need, therefore, 
for Black men to develop enterprises so that 
we might become producers, rather than just 
consumers, We have a long way to go in this 
respect. We have so little. If we were to take 
all the businesses owned by all the Black 
people in America, and put them together, 
the sum total would not be worth the value 
of one building on Fifth Avenue: The 
Empire State Building. 

We must, therefore, take a step in the 
direction of economic development so that 
we might become economically emancipated 
in the market places of the nation and the 
world. 
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Now . . . the world of economics is a hard 
world. It is a cold world. It is a concise 
world. It deals with balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements, and hard management 
practices, The three main factors in this kind 
of world are: Cost, Quality and Time. We 
cannot deal in this kind of world as we 
have dealt with other matters. In this world 
of economics, either “you make it” or “you 
lose it.” In the next 30 years it will be nec- 
essary for us to develop at least 50,000 new 
businesses, operated by Blacks, but selling 
to everybody, in order for us to just get a 
foot in the door. 

Several weeks ago, I looked at the listing 
of Fortune’s top 1,000 industrial enterprises 
in America, and in going through all 1,000 
there was not a single Black-owned enter- 
prise on the list, not even 999th. Something 
can, and must be done about it. 

To move in this direction, new methods 
will have to be devised for capitalization and 
management training; including cooperative 
savings, and investment groups, and self-help 
community and entrepreneurial training 
centers. We must collectively utilize our 
resources that we might be able to compete 
with individual wealth. That is to say, that 
we must cooperativize to industrialize. Our 
economic future must be built on the collec- 
tive unity and the collective savings and 
investments of our people. We may not have 
a Rockefeller in the Race, but 5,000 of us 
together can make one; and 100,000 of us 
can make a Ford Foundation. In many 
ways I am a Black American Patriot. I be- 
lieve in America. For those who say “If you 
don’t like America why don’t you leave,” I 
say “When the last Indian leaves, I will be 
right behind him.” I just want to see Amer- 
ica and Free Enterprise work for Black 
people like it works for White people. If 
America is to be America, then let it be 
America for everyone. The 10-36 plan is one 
example of the kind of thing that can be 
done. 

The 10-36 Plan in Philadelphia was initi- 
ated by 200 members of my church a few 
years ago, and has since grown to 6,000 in- 
vestors who invest $10 a month for 36 
months, demonstrating what can be done 
when people collectively share and invest 
their resources for mutual goals. This 10-36 
group has built housing developments, con- 
structed a shopping center, initiated fac- 
tories, developed an inner city food store 
chain, secured office bulldings, started entre- 
preneurial training center programs, and cre- 
ated a lending enterprise for aspiring Black 
businessmen. I long to see this kind of ex- 
ample duplicated in other communities 
wherever our people live. It works; and it 
can be done anywhere. 

A Black couple went to rent an apartment 
and were told they couldn't live there be- 
cause of other color, They came to us and we 
went back and bought the apartment build- 
ing. 

And every industry and every company of 
the first 1,000 in America should assist in the 
development of Black owned businesses, as 
cooperating companies; much as the Gen- 
eral Electric Company provided technical re- 
sources, subcontracts and support to a total- 
ly minority owned and managed, successful 
multimillion dollar enterprise in Philadel- 
phia, called Progress Aerospace Enterprises. 
Similarly, every large industry and company 
in the nation could provide that same tech- 
nical resource, sub-contracts and manage- 
ment support to developing Black owned en- 
terprises. And the larger the company the 
more it should do. 

Economic emancipation is the top priority 
of the race; in job preparation and in the 
creation of productive enterprises. Not until 
the race begins to produce will the world 
stop seeing us as beggars. 

The third step we must take is in the area 
of group respect and togetherness: It is im- 
perative that we establish a new standard of 
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humanity, brotherhood, group respect and 
togetherness among our own people. 

Today, more and more, we are turned 
against ourselves. Black men are turned 
against Black men. We fight each other. We 
curse each other. We kill each other. This 
condition is seen throughout the Black com- 
munity. During the same time span of the 
present war, Black men have killed more 
Black men in arguments with each other, 
here in America, than all the Black men that 
have been killed by the Viet Cong during 
the entire Vietnam War. We have let our 
conditions make us turn against ourselves. 
Somehow, this must be stopped, or our di- 
visions and self-conflict will halt our prog- 
ress. 

There is nothing the enemy of Black prog- 
ress wants more than to see us divided and 
fighting among ourselves. We need a national 
crusade for group respect and togetherness 
in the race. This kind of group respect and 
togetherness is needed among individuals, 
and our organizations as well. We spend so 
much time in our organizations, vying with 
each other, that we don’t have time left to 
fight the enemy. We are all in the struggle 
together. We rise together, or we fall together. 

Make no mistake about it; we need each 
other, and we had better start working to- 
gether, as individuals, and as organizations, 
or our cause will be lost, 

Rivers fiow from many sources to arrive 
at the same goal. So with the race. Some of 
us are conservative, some of us are militant, 
some of us are quiet, some of us are loud, 
some of us wear dashikis, and some of us wear 
sport jackets, but we must let the world 
know that whatever we wear or however we 
look we all intend to arrive at the same goal; 
and that goal is freedom for our people! We 
must not let the White man divide us any 
longer; and we must not divide ourselves. 
The emphasis of the future must be: To- 
gether! Together! Together! 

Like Fingers on a Hand: Strike a man with 
fingers divided and you hurt the Hand— 
Strike a man with fingers united and you 
hurt the Man. 

So . . . strike discrimination with the race 
divided and no good will be done—but strike 
discrimination with the race united and 
Victories will be won. 

Whether we be Conservative, Moderate or 
Militant: Whether we be NAACP, Urban 
League, Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, the Muslims, the Panthers, or OIC, 
or whatever we may be, we must let the 
Nation know that we are in this struggle 
Together . . . Together .. . Together! 

If anyone wants to know who the leader 
in America is in Civil Rights—‘The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People” is the leader. If anyone 
wants to know who ts the main speaker for 
Black people, tell them to call Roy Wilkins. 
(applause) And the NAACP will stay the 
leader until Freedom comes! 

We must all help to make the NAACP 
stronger, stronger and stronger—for the 
strength of the NAACP in America is the 
strength of the Black man in America. 

The OIC Board has passed a resolution to 
buy a life membership in the NAACP. And 
another resolution was passed calling upon 
every OIC in the country to support the 
NAACP. That's really going to be something 
when OIC and the NAACP start rolling to- 
gether! 

Then there is the fourth step that we must 
take; of Black International awareness. For 
wherever Black men are in the world, our 
fates are tied together. Black men will not be 
free anywhere until Black men are free every- 
where! Therefore, we must be concerned 
with the suffering of our Brothers and our 
Sisters wherever they may be: in Angola and 
in Rhodesia and in the Union of South 
Africa, where the most ruthless system of 
discrimination practices in the world today 
are perpetrated against the Black man. My 
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friends, Apartheid must come to an end! 
There are those who say to me, “Be silent 
on this matter,” but that has been the trouble 
already. We have been silent too long. I shall 
not be silent. I shall not be silent until 
Apartheid comes to an end in the Union of 
South Africa. And we must do whatever is 
necessary to see that it comes to an end. If 
it means a United States economic embargo 
against the Union of South Africa, then we 
must fight for that; if it means the removal 
of American based plants and industry out 
of the Union of South Africa, then we must 
fight for that. Whatever is necessary to be 
done to help our Black brothers in the Union 
of South Africa and to rid the world of 
Apartheid must be done. For I repeat, Black 
men will not be free anywhere until they are 
free everywhere. And it is not necessary for 
the plants to be moved if some fundamental 
thing are done. 

To resolve the situation in the Union of 
South Africa, let the Black man be recog- 
nized as a full human being and not a sub- 
specie to the White man, with full citizen- 
ship rights in his own country and with 
the right to vote, and the freedom to go and 
live where he pleases without discrimination. 
And let the Black man have the right to 
equal wages for the same job done as received 
by the White man. Though I be a voice in the 
wilderness, I shall not be silent until progress 
is made in this direction. We must be... 
Together .. . Together . . . Together! 

I know there are other steps that must be 
taken that you, the NAACP, do better than 
anyone else I know: Politica] education, in- 
tegrated housing, improvement of public 
education, and more, 

I have given you these steps: Training, 
Economic Development, Togetherness and a 
concern for our Brothers across the seas. 
They may not be giant steps, but they are 
steps in the right direction. And, I believe, 
if we take these steps, the day will come 
when we shall, with the help of God, reach 
our goal of full emancipation and equal 
opportunity, and freedom for the Black man 
in America, and around the world. 

Let us move on Together -.. Together... 
Together! 

Thank you for this great honor. I hope 
in the years ahead it can be proved that I 
merited it. 

Incidentally, domestically, General Motors 
is doing a little better these days. Right on! 


OPPOSITION TO SUSPENSION OF 
CERTAIN AIRLINE SERVICES TO 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself today to a matter of grave 
concern to the citizens of Delaware, 
especially to those living in the Wilming- 
ton area. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
is currently reviewing the petitions for 
reconsideration filed by Eastern Air 
Lines, and Allegheny Airlines, Inc., for 
suspension of service at Wilmington, Del. 
The CAB denied an earlier application 
by Allegheny and Eastern for authority 
to temporarily suspend service at Wil- 
mington with its order 70-9-104, dated 
September 21, 1970. 

A brief look at the history of this con- 
troversy indicates that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has acted in the public 
interest by denying the airlines’ request 
to suspend service to Wilmington. 

In 1947, American and TWA were cer- 
tified to service Wilmington and were 
followed by Eastern and Allegheny in 
1948. 

TWA and American were authorized 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board to sus- 
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pend service in 1953 and 1959 respec- 
tively. 

In addition, Allegheny’s east-west 
service was eliminated as a result of liti- 
gation between 1962 and 1967. 

In 1965, the CAB denied Eastern Air 
Lines’ request to terminate its service at 
Wilmington. 

Moreover, in 1967, the CAB found that 
Allegheny’s north-south service to Wil- 
mington, in partial competition with 
Eastern, should be renewed on a per- 
manent basis. 

More recently, representatives of the 
Wilmington, Del., communities have been 
resisting efforts of Eastern and Alle- 
gheny since March 1970, to eliminate 
their service at Wilmington. 

Finally, just last week, Eastern dis- 
continued its flight 195, which departed 
at 8 a.m. for Washington and Miami, 
and its flight 566, which arrived at 9:55 
p.m, from Dallas, Atlanta, Greenville/ 
Spartanburg, and Washington. This last 
development is truly shocking when we 
consider that 19 of Eastern’s stations, or 
one-quarter of Eastern’s total of 76 sta- 
tions, generate the same or less traffic 
per flight than the Wilmington flights 
which Eastern canceled on July 1, 1971. 
Altair Airlines, a small passenger air 
company, based in Philadelphia, has 
scheduled flights to provide some of the 
lost service for Wilmington. However, 
this service with small passenger air- 
craft cannot be considered the substi- 
tute for services of a major carrier, such 
as Eastern. 

The Greater Wilmington Airport is the 
closest trunkline carrier for a 10-county 
area of almost a million people. More- 
over, of the 512 points in the United 
States that receive certificated air serv- 
ice, Wilmington generates more traffic 
for Eastern and Allegheny than 244 such 
points, or 48 percent of the total certifi- 
cated points in the country. In addition, 
Greater Wilmington Airport is the only 
airport in Delaware served by a major 
carrier on a scheduled basis. It also 
serves as a reliever airport to the already 
overcrowded Philadelphia Airport. 

Finally, Wilmington Airport is a vital 
part of this major industrial area and 
facilitates the transportation of passen- 
gers, cargo, and mail to the region. 

Recently, on July 8, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board initiated informal discus- 
sions with airlines certified for service 
into Greater Wilmington Airport and 
those not currently serving the Philadel- 
phia area for substituted service into 
Wilmington. These discussions by the 
Board are in the interest of the people of 
Wilmington and its surrounding area 
and I am hopeful of positive results. 
However, if there is failure to find an 
airline willing to service Greater Wil- 
mington with equal or improved service 
than is currently being provided by East- 
ern and Allegheny airlines, I call upon 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to deny the 
latter’s request for reconsideration in this 
matter. 


RECOGNITION FOR MR. ANELLO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
National Association of Counties has 
designated Milwaukee County for its 
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“New County Achievement Award” be- 
cause of the county’s cultural affairs 
program. 

The man largely responsible for Mil- 
waukee County’s achievement is John- 
David Anello, director of cultural activ- 
ities for the county. 

One of the highlights of the county’s 
program is a series of musical pro- 
grams, which have been presented free 
of charge for the last several years. 

Milwaukee County has one of the fin- 

est park systems in the country. Its 
Music Under the Stars series is just one 
indication of its efforts to be beyond 
merely providing green space and a res- 
pite from daily routine for more than 
a million people in the metropolitan 
area. 
I believe Mr. Anello is completely de- 
serving of the recognition he and Mil- 
waukee County are receiving from the 
National Association of Counties. 


US. MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York delivered a very important 
address to the National Press Club. 

The title of his address asks this ques- 
tion: “The Erosion of U.S. Military 
Strength: Can There Be Peace Without 
Power?” Senator BucKLEY answers the 
question in this way: 

Military forces are not a luxury but a 
necessity. So long as we live in a world in 
which some nations feel a compulsion to 
dominate others, we have no choice but to 
maintain those levels of defense which are 
essential to our survival. Great nations are 


not allowed the luxury of retiring from the 
world. For such nations, there can be no 
peace unless they have the power and the 
will to defend it. 


Mr. President, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York has under- 
taken a thorough survey of the U.S. mili- 
tary position. He reports: 


It has therefore been with deep concern 
that I have found my investigation confirm- 
ing those recently published stories which 
conclude that we will soon find ourselves 
in a position where our deterrent capacity 
will no longer be sufficiently plausible to 
cause the Soviet Union to back away from 
future confrontations involving interests 
vital to the West. What this means quite 
simply, is that we are rapidly approaching 
a point where no American President will be 
able to emerge from a political confrontation 
with the Soviet Union with our foreign policy 
objectives intact, whether that confrontation 
takes place in the Middle East or Western 
Europe or even in the Caribbean. 

Since 1965, the Soviet Union has launched 
and sustained a truly extraordinary drive to 
increase and modernize every sector of her 
strategic and conventional forces. As a result, 
the Soviet Union now has a payload capacity 
in her intercontinental and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles which is capable 
of delivering eight times as many nuclear 
warheads as the United States. This buildup 
so far exceeds any plausible requirements for 
@ policy of deterrence that we can only con- 
clude that the Soviet Union has developed 
this extraordinary capacity for use in support 
of her own diplomacy, a diplomacy whose 
historic goals have always been aggreasive. 


Senator BucK.ey’s remarks regarding 
the SALT talks are very wise: 
I submit that if we are to provide ade- 


quately for our own defense, and if we wish 
at the same time to create the conditions 
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best calculated to assure ultimate success in 
the SALT negotiations, then we must move 
on an urgent basis to restore the balance of 
forces which existed at the outset of the 
SALT talks, to restore the minimum require- 
ments for effective deterrence. We must ac- 
celerate existing programs for the deploy- 
ment of advanced strategic offensive weapons, 
namely the Air Force B-1A Bomber and the 
Navy’s undersea long-range missile systems; 
and at the same time, we must broaden the 
scope of our research and development of new 
and more exotic weapons. We simply cannot 
afford any longer to ignore the fact that the 
Soviet Union is currently spending $3 billion 
per year more than we are on military and 
space R&D, and that she is expanding these 
expenditures at the rate of 13 percent per 
annum while ours have been declining. For 
us to continue to fall behind in this critical 
area is to invite a technological Pearl Harbor. 
And further, we must devote a significant 
portion of this research to developing ways 
of reducing United States vulnerability to 
strategic attack. 


Mr. President, Senator BUCKLEY also 
calls attention to the ominous situation 
in the Middle East: 


The Soviet Union, for example, has recently 
introduced the MIG-23 Foxbat into Egypt’s 
already formidable arsenal. 

This is an aircraft which can outshoot and 
outmaneuver anything the Israelis have, and 
we can do nothing about it because we simply 
have nothing in our existing military inven- 
tory which can challenge the Foxbat. And 
this of course applies to the primary aircraft 
utilized by the sixth fleet to its own defense 
and for support of ground operations. 

I speak of the F-4 Phanton which until 
recently the Israelis had also counted upon 
to maintain their air superiority. Yet it is 
typical of the blinders worn by 50 many in 
and out of the Congress today that there are 
active attempts to scuttle the F-14 Tomcat 
which is the only aircraft competitive with 
the Foxbat which we are in a position to 
deliver to the Navy at a reasonably early date. 

But this isn’t the only problem now facing 
the sixth fleet. The growing obsolescence of its 
Combat Vessels, the abandonment of Nato, 
bases along North Africa, the rapid expansion 
of modern Soviet Naval Forces in the Medi- 
terranean, and the deployment of Soviet 
fighter, bomber and reconnaissance squad- 
rons at air bases in Egypt, Libya and Algeria 
are reducing to the vanishing point the ef- 
fectiveness of the Sixth Fleet as an instru- 
ment of American Policy. 

Because the simple, quite inescapable fact 
is that unless action is taken to modernize 
and reinforce the Sixth Fleet; and unless we 
are able to develop and deliver to Israeli weap- 
ons which can challenge those which the So- 
viets can provide to the Arab States, we will 
find our Mideast options foreclosed. If our 
compulsive antimilitarism is not soon 
brought to heel, we will find that American 
Foreign Policy objectives will have become ir- 
relevant because we will be without the 
means of implementing them. It will be ir- 
relevant that the United States is committed 
to the survival of the State of Israel, or that 
the United States opposes a Russian hegem- 
ony in the Middle East, because in a show- 
down the United States will have no choice 
but to back down. 


Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
for his able analysis of the most grave 
problem confronting this Nation; namely, 
the shifting balance of military power. 
So that all Senators can examine this 
analysis, I ask unanimous consent for it 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tue Eroston or U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH: 
Can THERE BE PEACE WITHOUT POWER? 


(By Senator James L. BUCKLEY) 


I would like to talk about the urgent need 
to re-reorder our priorities. 

In simpler times, when it was somehow 
easier to maintain touch with reality than 
it is today, it was understood that the first 
priority of any society was to provide for its 
own. survival. This fundamental principle 
ought to be as self-evident today as it ever 
has been in the past. Yet for some time now 
we have been on an anti-military binge which 
has forced drastic cutbacks in large cate- 
gories of defense spending which are essen- 
tial to our security. As a result we are not 
only falling critically behind in the neces- 
sary business of military research and devel- 
opment, but we have allowed our existing 
forces to deteriorate to a point where the 
ability of the President of the United States 
to assure the defense of vital national in- 
terests may be in jeopardy. 

Because of the attrition caused by infla- 
tion, these cutbacks have been far more se- 
vere than would appear on the basis of dollar 
figures alone. We have not simply cut the fat 
out of military budgets, we have been hack- 
ing away at the sinews and muscles as well. 
By way of illustration, because of inflation 
and because payroll costs have risen from 40 
per cent of the defense budget for fiscal 1964 
to 60 percent of the defense budget sub- 
mitted for fiscal 1972, in the coming year we 
will be purchasing 40 percent less in military 
research and hardware than we did eight 
years ago before we became actively involved 
in the Vietnam war. These same figures have 
forced us, over the same eight-year period, to 
reduce the number of our Navy carrier wings 
from 24 to 15, the number of our tactical 
Air Force squadrons from 119 to 105, and to 
reduce by almost 30 percent the number of 
our active naval vessels, from 932 vessels to 
658. 

I take no pelasure in reciting these figures. 
I have never had a consuming interest in 
military affairs, but because of the responsi- 
bilities of my office and because of the grow- 
ing evidence of America’s rapidly deteriorat- 
ing defenses, I have found it necessary to 
seek out the facts. And the facts that I have 
been able to determine and their Implica- 
tions are so very serious that I feel I must 
do what I can to contribute to a better pub- 
lic understanding of what is at stake. We sim- 
ply cannot any longer afford the blind at- 
tacks on just about every program for mili- 
tary research or military procurement which 
continue to be made in the name of an 
overriding need to reorder our priorities. Be- 
cause in the words of Hanson W. Baldwin, 
“For the United States .. . the eleventh hour 
is here.” 

Now admittedly, there is no inherent virtue 
in maintaining extensive and costly military 
forces or in developing increasingly sophisti- 
cated weapons. No nation with peaceful in- 
tentions requires or can justify a defense 
establishment which is larger than that 
which is necessary to meet the needs of her 
own security. But the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of a nation’s defenses is not deter- 
mined by considerations of domestic priori- 
ties, but by the power relationships within 
which it must te. And we must keep 
in mind that in the real world, no country 
can conduct an effective foreign policy with- 
out a military capability which is appropri- 
ate to its responsibilities. 

In our case, our responsibilities since 
World War II have necessarily been inter- 
national in scope as they have concerned 
themselves primarily with the need to con- 
tain the aggressive outward thrust of the 
Communist powers. These are responsibili- 
ties which we did not seek, but which we 
cannot escape as the only free world power 
capable of facing up to the Russian chal- 
lenge. In the past we have succeeded time 
and again—witness, for example, the Berlin 
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and Cuban crises—in causing the Soviets to 
back away from confrontations which might 
have ignited a Third World War precisely be- 
cause we had the military power to back the 
positions we had to take. The Soviets simply 
could not risk a test of strength. Our mili- 
tary might, in other words, has been the 
critical factor in our ability to maintain the 
tenuous peace which by and large has existed 
since the end of the Second World War. 

While the effectiveness of our foreign pol- 
icy has ultimately rested on our power to 
unleash nuclear devastation on any enemy, 
it has long been an accepted fact at home 
and abroad that it is unthinkable that the 
United States should ever initiate an atomic 
strike. Therefore, the whole fabric of our 
defense policy has depended on our having 
sufficient strategic weapons survive any at- 
tack launched by an enemy to assure us the 
ability to deliver a retaliatory strike which 
would inflict unacceptable losses. This is 
what our policy of nuclear deterrence has 
been all about. This is what has been called 
the balance of terror. 

It has therefore been with deep concern 
that I have found my investigation confirm- 
ing those recently published stories which 
conclude that we will soon find ourselves in a 
position where our deterrent capacity will no 
longer be sufficiently plausible to cause the 
Soviet Union to back away from future con- 
frontations involving interests vital to the 
West. What this means, quite simply, is that 
we are rapidly approaching a point where no 
American President will be able to emerge 
from a political confrontation with the 
Soviet Union with our foreign policy objec- 
tives intact, whether that confrontation takes 
place in the Middle East or Western Europe 
or even in the Caribbean. 

Since 1965, the Soviet Union has launched 
and sustained a truly extraordinary drive to 
increase and modernize every sector of her 
strategic and conventional forces. As a re- 
sult, the Soviet Union now has a payload 
capacity in her intercontinental and sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles which is 
capable of delivering eight times as many 
nuclear warheads as the United States. This 
buildup so far exceeds any plausible require- 
ment for a policy of deterrence that we can 
only conclude that the Soviet Union has 
developed this extraordinary capacity for 
use in support of her own diplomacy, a 
diplomacy whose historic goals have always 
been aggressive. 

The conventional wisdom states that any 
development of nuclear warheads beyond a 
certain point, whether by the United States 
or the Soviet Union, ts simply superfluous— 
the disparity in warheads representing 
merely an “overkill” capacity. I suggest, 
however, that there is no evidence whatever 
that the Russians buy this analysis. 

For an insight into what may be the Rus- 
sian view, let us consider what might plausi- 
bly be the result of a hypothetical “first 
strike” attack by the Soviets on our strategic 
forces. If we assume that Russia's production 
line technology is equal to our own—and we 
must—then the existing three hundred 
Soviet SS-9’s could each be equipped with 
between three and six independently 
targeted warheads, having a yield of from 
two to five megatons each. This would give 
their SS-9's the present capacity to deliver 
between 900 and 1800 warheads, each ca- 
pable of attacking and destroying one of our 
Minutemen ICBM’s. If we assume further 
that the Russians employ guidance systems 
equivalent to those available to us for our 
Minutemen III and Poseidon missiles, then a 
“first strike” attack by their SS-9’s could 
destroy on the ground or in port about 90 
per cent of our land based ICBM's, 50 per 
cent of our aging B-52 bombers, and one- 
third of our Polaris submarines before we 
could even consider a retaliatory strike. And 
this destruction of our deterrent force could 
be significantly increased by advances in 
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guidance technology which our own research 
has already shown to be feasible. 

Assuming such an attack, the Soviets 
would have left over sufficient forces-in- 
being to pose a continuing threat to our re- 
maining strategic forces and to our cities. 
This remaining capacity would include over 
900 SS-11’s, over 400 submarine launched 
ballistic missiles, and nearly 200 bombers. 
We would, as of the present, still have the 
suicidal capacity to inflict devastation on 
those Russian cities not protected by ABM 
systems, but this remaining deterrence could 
soon be taken from us by an expansion of 
Russia’s ABM defenses. 

There are many, of course, who are pinning 
their hopes on the strategic arms limitation 
treaty negotiations which are now taking 
place between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. In a sensible, rational, truly 
peace-seeking world, we could have high 
hopes for the success of these discussions, 
and the optimist in me believes that such 
success may in fact be possible, but only if 
the Soviets are satisfied that we will not deal 
away our strength in exchange for unen- 
forceable promises. One thing which ought 
to be clear is that we cannot hope for success 
if we hide from the cold realities of life, if 
we let ourselves be carried away by euphoria 
at every small concession. Let us keep in 
mind that the SALT talks are now in their 
second year, and that we have experienced 
powerful pressures here at home to defer any 
buildup of our forces or of our purely defen- 
sive systems pending the outcome of these 
talks. Yet since the SALT negotiations began 
in early 1969, the Soviets have deployed 700 
additional ICBM’s, thus doubling the num- 
ber which were deployed in late 1968. 

In my judgment, we can no longer afford 
to defer further development of our strate- 
gic offensive and defensive capabilities in the 
hope that successful negotiations will have 
made the expenditures unnecessary. And we 
must take particular care that any agree- 
ment reached with the Russians will not have 
the effect of freezing them in a position of 
decisive superiority. We must also keep in 
mind that unless we are prepared to place 
the future of the free world at the mercy of 
Russian bona fides, we will have to insist on 
inspection procedures more rigorous than 
any previously suggested. We will need, quite 
literally, the right to inspect her anti-aircraft 
weapons, missile by missile and radar site by 
radar site to make sure that weapons now 
deployed are not converted into effective 
anti-ballistic missiles which would destroy 
our remaining deterrent power in a manner 
which cannot possibly be monitored by satel- 
lite surveillance. 

In expressing these doubts about our 
ability to achieve in the near-term the over- 
all objectives of the SALT negotiations, I do 
not want to suggest that I consider them to 
be futile. All that I ask is that we under- 
stand what we are about, and that we seek to 
maintain a strategic capability which will 
not leave us defenseless should negotiations 
fail. And in the meantime, if the talks con- 
tinue as I hope they will, any number of un- 
derstandings, formal and informal, could be 
worked out to our mutual advantage to re- 
duce the likelihood of the outbreak of war, 
or should it occur, to mitigate its conse- 
quences. 

I submit that if we are to provide ade- 
quately for our own defense, and if we wish 
at the same time to create the conditions 
best calculated to assure ultimate success in 
the SALT negotiations, then we must move 
on an urgent basis to restore the balance 
of forces which existed at the outset of the 
SALT talks, to restore the minimum require- 
ments for effective deterrence. We must ac- 
celerate existing programs for the deploy- 
ment of advanced strategic offensive weap- 
ons, namely the Air Force B-1A bomber and 
the Navy's undersea long-range missile sys- 
tems; and at the same time, we must broaden 
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the scope of our research and development 
of new and more exotic weapons. We sim- 
ply cannot afford any longer to ignore the 
fact that the Soviet Union is currently 
spending $3 billion per year more than we 
are on military and space R&D, and that she 
is expanding these expenditures at the rate 
of 13 per cent per annum while ours have 
been declining. For us to continue to fall 
behind in this critical area is to invite a 
technological Pearl Harbor. 

And further, we must devote a significant 
portion of this research to developing ways 
of reducing United States vulnerability to 
strategic attack. Specifically, we must capi- 
talize on the promising advances which have 
been made in the once maligned Safeguard 
program, advances which indicate that 
major gains in effectiveness can be achieved 
within the next several years. 

This, of course, suggests the need for a 
major shift in the U.S, strategic philosophy 
which dominated our planning during the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, and 
which still limits the options available to 
the Nixon administration. I speak of the 
theory known as “assured destruction.” This 
doctrine, in brief, holds that our security is 
best maintained if we make certain that 
sufficient Russian and American missiles will 
survive any first attack to guarantee mutual 
suicide. This requires that each side main- 
tain the vulmerability of its respective pop- 
ulations to nuclear annihilation. Thus, as a 
result of this involuted reasoning, it became 
the official policy of McNamara’s defense 
department to make certain that our citi- 
zens were exposed to maximum danger. Our 
failure to deploy defensive ballistic missiles 
around our major centers of population has 
resulted in the grotesque implication that 
U.S. policy prefers dead Russians to live 
Americans. 

Now the trouble with this doctrine is that 
the Russians have evidently refused to play 
the game in accordance with the McNamara 
rules. Since 1964, they have been deploy- 
ing ballistic missile defenses around their 
major population center, Moscow; and this 
system, which is constantly being improved, 
now offers some’ measure of protection for 
15 per cent of the Soviet population. And as 
I mentioned earlier, the Russians have ex- 
panded their offensive capabilities far be- 
yond the limits required by a philosophy of 
“assured destruction.” Under the circum- 
stances, I cannot see how we can afford to 
delay any longer those measures within our 
capabilities which will assure some measure 
of protection to our major population cen- 
ters; and I cannot view with equanimity any 
agreements which might be arrived at in the 
SALT discussions which would have the ef- 
fect of preventing us from developing such 
defenses while preserving for the Soviet 
Union her current offensive advantage. 

Our strategic posture, of course, is only 
part of the story. Under any philosophy of 
strategic defense, the objective has been to 
assure a balance of forces which will pre- 
clude a resort to nuclear warfare. But while 
the maintenance of such a balance might 
avert the horror of an atomic holocaust, it 
does nothing to eliminate recourse to more 
conventional forms of warfare; and to the 
extent that nuclear warfare becomes un- 
thinkable, to that extent must we make 
certain that we maintain the conventional 
strength essential to our needs. But here 
again, while we have allowed our position 
to deteriorate, the Soviets have been over- 
taking us with astonishing determination 
and speed, with consequences which are far 
from academic. 

Let me illustrate the significance of these 
developments by focusing on one area in 
which it is generally conceded that the West 
has strategic interests of critical importance. 
I speak of the Middle East. 

Because of the extreme danger to the in- 
terests and security of the West which is 
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posed by Soviet expansionism in the Middle 
East, and because Israel sits athwart Soviet 
ambitions, we have had a special interest in 
Israel's continuing independence. American 
policy, therefore, has sought to assure Israel 
of the weapons required for her defense 
against her Arab neighbors, while at the 
same time we have sought to dissuade the 
Russians from the kind of adventurism which 
might escalate Arab-Israeli hostilities into 
an American-Soviet confrontation. To the 
latter end, we have relied on the United 
States Sixth Fleet to provide the credible 
threat required to deter the Soviets from 
any temptation to intervene on the side of 
the Arabs in an all-out attempt at a military 
conquest of Israel. 

In the past, the United States has been 
able to achieve these twin objectives, and as 
a result she has helped to keep the Middle 
East from blowing apart. She has been able 
to avert, in other words, a crisis of the kind 
which might have triggered a third world 
war. But as a result of the persistent cuts 
in research and procurement which have 
been imposed on our military in recent years, 
it is no longer at all certain that the United 
States will continue to have the capability of 
meeting these objectives in the future. 

The Soviet Union, for example, has re- 
cently introduced the MIG-23 Foxbat into 
Egypt’s already formidable arsenal. This is 
an aircraft which can outshoot and out- 
maneuver anything the Israelis have, and we 
can do nothing about it because we simply 
have nothing in our existing military inyen- 
tory which can challenge the Foxbat. And 
this of course applies to the primary aircraft 
utilized by the Sixth Fleet for its own de- 
fense and for support of ground operations, 
I speak of the F-4 Phantom which until re- 
cently the Israelis had also counted upon 
to maintain their air superiority. Yet it is 
typical of the blinders worn by so many in 
and out of the Congress today that there are 
active attempts to scuttle the F-14 Tomcat 
which is the only aircraft competitive with 
the Foxbat which we are in a position to 
deliver to the Navy at a reasonably early 
date. 

But this isn’t the only problem now facing 
the Sixth Fleet. The growing obsolescence of 
its combat vessels, the abandonment of 
NATO bases along North Africa, the rapid 
expansion of modern Soviet naval forces in 
the Mediterranean, and the deployment of 
Soviet fighter, bomber and reconnaissance 
squadrons at air bases in Egypt, Libya and 
Algeria are reducing to the vanishing point 
the effectiveness of the Sixth Fleet as an 
instrument of American policy. 

Because the simple, quite inescapable fact 
is that unless action is taken to modernize 
and reinforce the Sixth Fleet; and unless we 
are able to develop and deliver to Israel 
weapons which can challenge those which 
the Soviets can provide to the Arab states, we 
will find our Mideast options foreclosed. If 
our compulsive antimilitarism is not soon 
brought to heel, we will find that American 
foreign policy objectives will have become 
irrelevant because we will be without the 
means of implementing them. It will be ir- 
relevant that the United States is committed 
to the survival of the State of Israel, or that 
the United States opposes a Russian hegem- 
ony in the Middle East, because in a show- 
down the United States will have no choice 
but to back down. 

And once we begin backing down under 
pressure here and there around the globe, 
we will court the disaster of a third world 
war. Because aggressive nations seem inevi- 
tably to overestimate the readiness of free 
men to retreat. This was the lesson of the 
first and second world wars. It is a lesson 
which we will forget at our mortal peril. 

Military forces are not a luxury but a ne- 
cessity. So long as we live in a world in 
which some nations feel a compulsion to 
dominate others, we have no choice but to 
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maintain those levels of defense which are 
essential to our survival. Great nations are 
not allowed the luxury of retiring from the 
world. For such nations, there can be no 
peace unless they have the power and the 
will to defend it. 


RECYCLING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the July 
issue of Environmental Science and 
Technology contained a fascinating and 
important article on the subject of re- 
cycling—fascinating, because so much is 
being done in this field; important, be- 
cause recycling is the wave of the future 
in conserving our resources and pro- 
tecting our environment. 

The figures in the article document 
what is already a well-known fact: we 
throw away a staggering amount of re- 
sources that could potentially be recov- 
ered. It also tells about some surprising 
and exciting technological breakthroughs 
that will enable us greatly to increase 
our capacity for recycling. We will soon 
be able to recycle more different kinds 
of materials than ever before, and do 
it far more economically. The returns, 
both environmental and economic, will 
be enormous. The Bureau of Mines cer- 
tainly deserves our commendation for 
its outstanding research in this field. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOLID WASTE—RESOURCES OUT OF PLACE 


(By Charles B. Kenahan, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines) 


The constant increase in per capita genera- 
tion of solid waste, stimulated by production 
growth and coupled with a rapidly increasing 
population concentrated in urban areas, is 
responsible for the nation's present environ- 
mental crisis. Increased demand and the in- 
creased production to meet it are the basic 
causes of increased pollution. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that the real output of 
goods and services in the U.S. has grown as 
much since 1950 as it grew in the entire 
period from the landing of the Pilgrims up to 
1950. 

To add fuel to the fire—or waste to the 
pile—consider that a similar growth period 
is predicted between 1970 and 1980, which 
can easily be translated into more junk cars, 
cans, bottles, plastics, fly ash, and paper 
products. If the present production of solid 
waste is not managed what of the future? 


SOLID WASTE 


The terminology and characteristics of this 
solid waste that is causing such a furor must 
be examined. Where does it come from? How 
much of it is there? Where is its final resting 
place? And, what is being done about it? 

Solid waste falls into three major source 
categories. The first is urban refuse, which 
includes domestic, commercial, municipal, 
and industrial waste products; the second 
category contains the mineral waste which 
results from mining and mineral processing 
operations; and the last, agricultural waste, 
includes farming, animal, and crop waste. 

A further breakdown of urban refuse shows 
that the nation generates about 400 million 
tons each year. This includes 60 billion cans, 
36 billion bottles, 58 million tons of paper 
and paper products, 4 million tons of plastic, 
over 1 million abandoned automobiles, 
mountains of demolition debris, 180 million 
tires, and countiess millions of tons of re- 
frigerators, stoves, TV sets, and like items. 
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The cost to collect and dispose of urban solid 
waste alone is about $6 billion annually. 
Where does it all go? About half is burned 
in some manner, and the other half is buried 
in landfills and dumps, with the values it 
contains lost forever. 

The second category, mineral waste, is 
large—about 1.7 billion tons each year. The 
production of 1 ton of copper results in about 
500 tons of waste earth and rock, Addition- 
ally, a past accumulation of about 23 billion 
tons of mineral waste is scattered across the 
nation. 

The final category, agricultural waste, is 

even more awesome—over 2 billion tons an- 
nually—including farming, slaughterhouse, 
and animal waste. An average-sized steer 
generates about 10 tons of solid waste each 
year. 
Furthermore, over 100 lb of solid waste 
daily is generated for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. By 1980, this is ex- 
pected to increase to 150 lb per day. 

The importance of secondary metals— 
which represent the only growing metal re- 
sources—can best be assessed by comparing 
the gross production of major metals with 
quantities reclaimed from secondary sources. 
According to production estimates (on an 
annual basis), over 50% of the lead, 40% of 
the copper, 45% of the iron and steel, and 
25% of the zinc and aluminum made avail- 
able for new products last year were derived 
from secondary sources. Equally important 
are the estimated quantities of these metals 
accumulating in the “in-use” channels of 
the economy. Nearly 40 million tons of cop- 
per, over 3.5 million tons of lead, and about 
4 million tons of zine are presently in the 
category, which represents a constantly 
growing man-made mine of future raw ma- 
terials. 

These figures are indeed impressive, but 
the amounts of metals still being wasted are 
equally impressive. Annually discarded in 
municipal dumps are 11 million tons of fer- 
rous metals and over 1 million tons of non- 
ferrous metals, including copper, aluminum, 
tin, lead, and zinc. An estimated 12 million 
junk cars still remain to be reclaimed from 
auto graveyards across the nation. In addi- 
tion, automotive scrappage has now reached 
a rate that can provide over 10 million tons 
of ferrous and a half million tons of non- 
ferrous metals annually. Nearly 400,000 tons 
of aluminum was used for manufacturing 
cans, lids, and caps in 1970; only a small 
percentage of this was reclaimed. Thrown 
away each year in city dumps is 25,000 tons 
of tin in tin-coated steel cans, which is 
equivalent to the amount of tin salvaged 
from all other secondary sources. These are 
just a few opportunities. 


BU MINES RESEARCH 


The Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Mines has always considered waste prod- 
ucts and scrap generated by the mineral and 
metals industry and the consuming public 
as potential resources. In the business of 
reclaiming values from metal and mineral- 
based by-products for over 30 years, the 
bureau has been a pioneer in the field of 
secondary metals recovery and solid waste 
research. The authority and responsibility 
for conducting research on separation, recov- 
ery, and recycling of metal, mineral, and 
energy-based by-products, however gener- 
ated, are inherent in the Organic Act of 
May 16, 1910, as amended in 1913, which 
established the Bureau of Mines. Co: 
assigned a major role to the Department of 
the Interior in the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
of 1965, and more recently in the Resource 
Recovery Act of 1970. 

Under the original Solid Waste Act, the 
Department of the Interior was authorized 
$32.3 million over a 3-year period for re- 
search relating to metal and mineral waste. 
Only $11 million was appropriated to the 
Bureau of Mines under this law. The Re- 
source Recovery Act of 1970 authorizes fund- 
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ing of $8.75 million for fiscal year (FY) 1971, 
$20 million for ry 1972, and $22.5 million for 
Fy 1973 to the Department of the Interior. 

The bureau's Metallurgy Research Activity, 
equipped for meta] and mineral waste prob- 
lems, includes the Divisions of Metallurgy 
and Solid Wastes with 777 full-time employ- 
ees at eight research centers across the coun- 
try. About half are professionally trained in 
metallurgy, chemical engineering, chemistry 
and physics, and mineral engineering. The 
bureau's coal and petroleum research activi- 
ties also deal with solid waste problems relat- 
ing to energy recovery. 

The bureau has already laid valuable 
groundwork in several solid waste research 
areas, including urban refuse, junk cars, min- 
ing and processing waste, and industrial 
waste products. 

For over a year the bureau has operated 
a pilot plant at the College Park (Md.) Metal- 
lurgy Research Center which separates and 
recovers, in much the same way the minerals 
are separated from their ores, the major metal 
and mineral values contained in municipal 
incinerator residues. The process, which em- 
ploys conventional mineral engineering 
equipment such as magnetic separation, 
screening, grinding, and shredding pro- 
cedures, separates the ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals and glass from the burned refuse 
on a continuous basis. The plant, which 
can process one-half ton of residues per 
hour, is sophisticated enough to separate 
glass into clear and colored components. 
Based on the engineering data developed 
from the pilot-plant operation, estimates 
for capital and operating costs for a 1,000- 
ton-per-day plant show a cost of about $2 per 
ton of residue. Each ton of residue processed 
through the plant yields 700 lb of iron, 40 Ib 
of nonferrous metals including aluminum, 
copper, lead, tin, and zinc, small amounts of 
silver, and a half ton of glass. The total 
value is $10 to $12 per ton of residues. The 
remainder is finely powdered ash, which 
makes excellent fill material and also has 
agricultural nutrient value. The values con- 
tained in 1 ton of municipal incinerator res- 
idues are depicted in the photograph above. 
Not printed in the RECORD. 

An air classification system to recover the 
metal and mineral values from raw, unburned 
refuse is also being investigated. The bureau 
has developed an experimental, simple, hori- 
zontal air classifier with a feed rate of over 
1 ton per hour, which produces a concentrate 
from shredded municipal refuse assaying 65% 
metal and 85% paper, with high metal and 
paper recovery. Potential uses for the paper 
and plastics are also being examined. 

Significant progress has also been made in 
developing processes for refining ferrous and 
nonferrous products reclaimed from refuse. 
High-purity zinc and an aluminum alloy hav- 
ing utility in the secondary aluminum in- 
dustry have been produced in the laboratory. 
Tin cans and other iron products can be used 
for precipitating copper from waste copper 
dump leach solutions, which is an estab- 
lished practice, or used as feed material for 
steelmaking after removing deleterious con- 
taminants. 

The bureau has been successful in produc- 
ing standard bricks from various grades of 
glass recovered from refuse. The bricks, made 
by dry pressing or extruding mixes of 70% 
glass and 30% clay and firing at 1,000° C., 
meet or exceed astm specifications for severe 
weathering, rss brick. 

Another use for glass from refuse is min- 
eral wool production. By fusing glass with 
about 50% dolomite and blowing, an excel- 
lent grade of colorless glass wool, having a 
bulk density of 2.5 Ib per ft* and an average 
fiber diameter of 6 x, is produced. The fibers 
are shorter and softer than typical commer- 
cial slag wools tested. 

Another development that could signifi- 
cantly affect the disposal or utilization of 
urban solid waste is a process recently de- 
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veloped by the bureau's Pittsburgh Coal Re- 
search Center for converting garbage and 
waste paper into crude petroleum. In the 
process, the combustible material from 
refuse, including garbage, is hydrogenated 
by reaction with carbon monoxide and steam 
at 500 psi. The resulting product is a heavy 
paraffinic oil, that is low in sulfur. It is 
estimated that each ton of dry refuse would 
yield over two barrels of this crude petro- 
leum. The same process has been applied to 
wood by-products, sewage sludge, and animal 
manure to yield a crude oil. Based on cur- 
rent generated domestic refuse and animal 
manures, this represents a potential equiva- 
lent to 2 billion barrels of oil annually. 

Other research has demonstrated that or- 
ganic fractions of wastes can be pyrolyzed 
thermally (destructive distillation in the ab- 
sence of oxygen) to yield liquid and gaseous 
hydrocarbons, tar, and valuable chemicals. 
Worn-out rubber tires, for example, are a 
nationwide waste product that can be dis- 
posed of by pyrolysis. 

About 180 million tires containing nearly 
2 million tons of rubber are scrapped yearly. 
Tire disposal by burning causes serious air 
pollution by the billowing, acrid, black 
smoke produced. Disposal in landfills or open 
dumps is less than desirable because tires 
are difficult to compact and are essentially 
not biodegradable. Bureau research on 
pyrolysis of tires has shown that 1500 ft* of 
high-quality gas (800 to 1200 Btu per ft*) 
and 140 gallons of hydrocarbon liquid oil 
can be produced per ton of tires treated. 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. has con- 
structed a pilot plant to prove out the tech- 
nical and economic feasibility of the bureau- 
developed process. In other research, the 
pyrolysis process has been applied success- 
fully on a laboratory scale to urban refuse, 
wood bark and sawdust, plastics, and dis- 
carded battery cases to produce a variety of 
useful products. 

The bureau is also investigating vortex 
incineration to solve problems encountered 
in conventional furnaces. The vortex incin- 
erator is more compact, has a lower capital 
cost, and greater potential for cleaner efu- 
ents that the conventional grate-type incin- 
erator commonly used to burn refuse. A 
pilot-scale vortex unit, incinerating com- 
bustible solids ranging from high-moisture- 
content sludge to industrial and domestic 
refuse, is currently under evaluation at tle 
bureau's Coal Research Center in Pittsburgh. 

Bureau of Mines researchers at the Twin 
Cities Metallurgy Research Center in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have found another novel use 
for the mounting avalanche of trash from 
this affiuent society. The refuse, traditionally 
posing a costly disposal problem to every 
municipality, has proved to be an effective 
reductant for converting nonmagnetic taco- 
nite ore (a waste product of iron ore mining) 
into high-quality magnetic iron ore in a 
reduction-roasting process developed by the 
bureau. The average composition of raw 
refuse includes about 8% metallic, 42% 
paper, and 22% other combustible rubbish 
such as wood, rags, rubber, grass, leaves, and 
Plastics. These supply both fuel and metal 
for the reduction process. The nonmagnetic 
taconite ore, containing about 30% iron, 
is roasted with the refuse in a large rotary 
kiln furnace at 1000°C. The final recovered 
product analyzes 70% iron—a high-grade 
iron ore suitable for smelting in the blast 
furnace. 

JUNK CARS 

Another problem to which the bureau's 
Salt Lake City, Utah, research center has 
been devoting a considerable research effort 
is junk cars. Although discarded auto hulks 
constitute only a small fraction of the waste 
disposal problem in terms of tonnage, they 
are higher in metal values than most waste 
materials. 


As a result of recent research by the bu- 
reau, practical and economic methods have 
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been developed for dismantling junk auto- 
mobiles to produce high-quality scrap. All 
components of 15 scrap automobiles pro- 
curred from auto-wrecking yards, scrap 
processors, and insurance salvage firms— 
cars manufactured between 1954 and 1965— 
were dismantled, separated into various com- 
ponents, and analyzed. Alternative means 
and methods of stripping and dismantling 
the cars were employed to determine the 
fastest and most practical technique. De- 
rived from the information obtained, a rep- 
resentative junk automobile weighing 3600 
lb could yield approximately 2500 1b of steel, 
500 1b of cast iron, 32 Ib of copper, 54 1b of 
zinc, 51 1b of aluminum, and 20 Ib of lead. 
The remaining 400 lb consisted of non- 
metallics. 

The bureau conducted time and motion 
studies on the 15 scrap cars using various 
dismantling procedures (cutting torches, 
hand-stripping, and cutoff saws) and found 
that a typical vehicle could be economically 
burned in a smokeless incinerator and hand- 
dismantled, and the steel could be baled into 
a high-quality bundle containing less than 
0.1% copper. A cost evaluation study showed 
that such an operation could provide an an- 
nual return rate on investment of 25%. 

In a cooperative effort with the Wasatch 
Metal and Salvage Co. (Salt Lake City, Utah), 
the bureau developed, constructed, and is 
presently operating a practical, smokeless 
junk car incinerator. It is relatively inexpen- 
sive and can efficiently process as many as 80 
cars in an eight-hour period. Also, the com- 
bustion gases are smokeless and meet or 
exceed most clean air standards. 

The new incinerator’s principal attraction 
is its $22,000 construction cost (roughly one- 
tenth the cost of smokeless models now 
commercially available) and a relatively low 
operating cost of about $2 per car. The in- 
cinerator has stimulated wide interest among 
scrap processors whose open-air burning 
practices are being increasingly restricted. At 
least nine scrap car processors are construct- 
ing auto incinerators which are based on the 
bureau design. 

Bureau engineers are also working on the 
problem of upgrading the nonmetallic and 
nonferrous rejects from junk car shredding 
operations. Such rejects are currently being 
generated at the rate of about 1 million tons 
annually. Aluminum, copper, zinc, and lead 
constitute over 30% of this reject For the 
most part, these valuable nonferrous metals 
are being wasted because no practical method 
has been devised to separate and recover 
them. 

Recently, the bureau’s Salt Lake City re- 
search center developed an air separation 
method that yields a concentrate of the 
metallic constituents from this residue. This 
air classifier has a 16-ton-per-hour capacity 
for shredded residue. The concentrate, which 
is 84% metal, contains 97% of the nonfer- 
rous content of the residue. This metallic 
concentrate can be refined into some of its 
constituent parts by physical concentration 
methods and pyrometallurgical processing. 

Other bureau research aimed at develop- 
ing a continuous process for steelmaking in 
the electric furnace promises to have an im- 
pact on automotive scrap consumption that 
makes an ideal feed for such a process. Test 
results to date indicate that the steel pro- 
duced will be suitable for teeming into ingots 
and rolling into a variety of finished struc- 
tural products. 

A relatively simple technique was devel- 
oped at the Twin Cities, Minn., research cen- 
ter, for recovering copper from starters, gen- 
erators, armatures, and similar high-copper 
automotive components. This process may 
offer the solution to a troublesome and time- 
consuming problem for scrap processors. In 
this process, copper-containing scrap is 
dipped in a molten salt (calcium chloride) 
and agitated briefly. The bath does not af- 
fect the iron and steel scrap but quickly 
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melts the copper, even in inaccessible small 
holes and crevices. The molten copper col- 
lects in the bottom of the vessel and can 
easily be tapped off. About 99% of the cop- 
per can be reclaimed in this manner. The 
process is economical because the salt is 
cheap and can be reused. 

Bureau research on utilization of auto 
scrap as a reductant for converting cur- 
rently nonexploitable, nonmagnetic taconite 
ores to a commercially attractive iron re- 
source has been given much attention. In 
this process, the nonmagnetic taconites, re- 
jected as waste during mining and benefica- 
tion of the magnetic taconites and analyzing 
about 30% iron, are mixed with unburned 
auto scrap. This material is heated in a 
rotary kiln at 1000°C to reduce simultane- 
ously the nonmagnetic oxide iron in the ore 
to the magnetic form and oxidize the scrap 
iron to the magnetic oxide. The final prod- 
uct is a high-grade ore that analyzes about 
70% iron. Tin cans, borings and turnings, 
and other low-grade ferrous scrap are also 
ideal raw materials for this process. 


MINERAL WASTE 


The bureau has also been active in re- 
claiming values from mining, metallurgical, 
chemical, and industrial processing opera- 
tions. This work not only includes salvage 
and reuse, but also stabilizing nonusable 
mineral waste. 

A large-scale effort has been made to sta- 
bilize the waste tailing piles from mining op- 
erations that have no mineral or utilization 
values. These wastes are often air, water, and 
land pollution sources. Successful chemical 
and vegetative techniques have been demon- 
strated on copper and uranium-mill tailing 
piles. 

Thirty-four acres of uranium leach plant 
residues, located on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation in Arizona, has been effectively sta- 
bilized against wind erosion using a low-cost 
chemical method developed by bureau scien- 
tists. In Durango, Colo., another 13-acre plot 
of waste uranium tailings was stabilized by a 
vegetative cover under bureau supervision. 
The procedure has been so successful that a 
stalk of wheat grown on the waste pile, where 
formerly nothing would germinate, won sec- 
ond prize in a local flower and garden show. 

Engineers have also demonstrated that 
mineral waste such as copper and gold mill 
tailings, coal washer rejects, and power plant 
bottom and fiy ash can be converted into use- 
ful finished products. 

The bureau also initiated a modest contract 
and grant program under authority of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965. Under the 
contract and grant program, the University 
of Utah made significant progress producing 
crystallized glass and ceramic tile and pipe 
from copper tailings, fabricating a promising 
refractory and tile from asbestos tailing 
waste, and producing high-quality ferrites 
from mill scale. 

West Virginia University, under a bureau 
grant, developed a process producing rock 
wool insulation from coal ash slag, a waste 
product from coal-fired central power plants. 
Commercially competitive structural con- 
crete blocks also have been fabricated from 
the power plant fly ash. Stanford University 
researchers, under another bureau grant, 
demonstrated the technical and economic 
feasibility of producing steam-cured, cal- 
cium-silicate bricks from California gold 
mine waste. A preliminary report indicates 
that the calcium silicate bricks can be pro- 
duced from the tailings and delivered to the 
market areas at costs below the existing 
lowest quoted selling price of standard clay 
bricks. 

Research conducted by the IIT Research 
Institute, Chicago, Ill., on red mud has shown 
that this waste material can be fabricated 
into a variety of potentially useful commer- 
cial products. Red mud is a slimy, high-iron 
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content reject resulting from processing 
bauxite to produce alumina for making alu- 
minum. Ceramic articles such as tile pipe, 
wall and floor tile, and lightweight building 
blocks have been fabricated from the mud 
which otherwise poses an acute disposal and 
impounding problem. 

Processes have been developed by bureau 
scientists to convert asbestos mining waste, 
phosphorus furnace slags, and mine and mill 
tailings into raw materials for manufacture 
of wall tile and bricks. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE 


In the industrial waste area, the bureau 
has developed several promising methods to 
convert waste materials into useful resources. 
A unique method for claiming valuable co- 
balt from sintered carbide scrap was de- 
veloped at the research center in Rolla, Mo. 
The process involves the use of molten zinc, 
which forms an alloy with the cobalt binder, 
The zinc is then recovered by distillation 
techniques. Over 99% of the tungsten car- 
bide and over 98% of the cobalt can be 
recovered and reused. Virtually all of the 
zinc is recovered and can be reused to re- 
claim additional scrap. The process yields 
products that are directly reusable without 
further treatment. Evaluating the products 
made from recycled material shows that there 
is no difference between the properties of 
those made from used material and those 
made from virgin sources. The treatment is 
unique in that virtually all components of 
the process are recovered and can be reused. 
The technique is believed to be a break- 
through in the recycling of cemented car- 
bides, which is a $250 million business na- 
tionally. The Wendt-Sonis United Greenfield 
Division of TRW Inc. is presently testing the 
bureau process on a pilot-size scale. 

Other research has focused on developing 
methods that may alleviate serious water 
pollution problems for the nearly 20,000 
metal-plating and coating facilities across 
the nation. Electroplating and metal-finish- 
ing wastes are significant stream pollu- 
tants—either directly, owing to their content 
of toxic and corrosive materials such as 
cyanide, acids, and metals, or indirectly, 
owing to the deleterious effect of these com- 
ponents on sewage treatment systems. Bu- 
reau scientists have shown that reducing an 
organic-cyanide electroplating waste with 
formaldehyde will cause metallic copper and 
silver to coprecipitate while destroying all 
of the poisonous cyanides. Another method, 
which is even more promising, employs two 
plating waste solutions to recover metals 
and chemicals and leaves behind a harmless 
liquid free of toxic metal ions and hazardous 
cyanides. 

Bureau researchers have developed proc- 
esses for recovering expensive metals from 
cuttings and grindings left over when “‘super- 
alloy” jet engine parts are machined. Such 
scrap, containing nickel, cobalt, molybde- 
num, and chromium, has a metal content 
worth nearly $1000 per ton. It is regularly 
sold to overseas markets for far less, be- 
cause of the high cost of separating and 
recovering the metals by methods now avail- 
able in the United States. 

Remelting the material for reuse as alloy 
is impractical because oil, rags, abrasive grit, 
and other contaminants are mixed with the 
alloy, and its alloying metals content is not 
uniform. In the bureau process, the scrap is 
cleaned by screening, burning, and magnetic 
separation, and dissolved in hot acid. Molyb- 
denum, cobalt, chromium, and nickel are re- 
moved from the hot acid solution in suc- 
cessive operations by solvent extraction, fol- 
lowed by selective precipitation of the valu- 
able metals. 

The bureau is working on recovering and 
reusing waste materials that are being ejected 
in the stack gases generated by the minerals 
and metal industries during smelting and 
chemical processing. Good progress is being 
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made by removing these waste materials in 
a form that will permit their recycling and 
reuse. For example, fluorine liberated in proc- 
essing phosphate rock to phosphoric acid 
has been converted to synthetic fluorite or 
calcium fluoride, which is a raw material in 
short supply for steel and aluminum manu- 
facturing. 

There has been exceptional success in de- 
veloping a process for removing sulfur di- 
oxide from copper and other base-metal 
smelter gases. The process not only effectively 
removes all of the sulfur dioxide from the 
gases but converts the sulfur dioxide to ele- 
mental sulfur that can be stored for indefi- 
nite periods or easily shipped over long dis- 
tances to consumer points. Currently, a 
major copper producer is constructing a pilot 
plant at a smelter in Arizona to test the 
process and obtain detailed operating and 
cost figures preparatory to design and con- 
struction of a full-sized facility. 

These are some of the uses the bureau has 
found for solid wastes. Several of the proc- 
esses developed have already attracted wide 
interest by the industrial sector and prob- 
ably will be adopted. 

It is not inconceivable that the present- 
day mine tailing dumps, municipal landfills, 
and junk car graveyards may be looked upon 
in the future as “man-made mines” for min- 
erals whose natural ores have been completed 
or remain in deposits that can be mined only 
at greater cost than required for recycling 
waste. The Bureau of Mines considers solid 
waste as resources out of place—and is sim- 
ply trying to put it back where it belongs. 


THE ILLINOIS DRUG ABUSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the drug crisis which we, as a 
Nation, are now experiencing, I have in- 
troduced S. 2097—and am joined in that 
bipartisan effort by 24 of my colleagues— 
to establish a Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

I am pleased to report that hearings 
are well underway before joint sessions of 
the Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization and the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, which are pre- 
sided over, respectively, by the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RretcorrF) and 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 
I am hopeful that, upon completion of 
these hearings next week, our commit- 
tees can work together to report out a 
bill which refiects the best thinking of 
all of us with respect to the treatment 
and prevention of drug abuse and which 
will represent a significant step forward 
in combating the drug contagion which 
is afflicting our society. 

One of our witnesses next week will be 
Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, the man President 
Nixon has selected to head this highest 
priority effort at the White House level. 
Dr. Jaffe is in Vietnam this week survey- 
ing the drug problem amongst our G.I.’s 
there and will be reporting to the Presi- 
dent his personal observations with re- 
spect to drug conditions in Vietnam. He 
will then communicate these same find- 
ings to our jointly convened subcommit- 
tee 


Because Dr. Jaffe’s outstanding efforts 
in this area are so little known outside 
the professional community, I would like 
to familiarize my colleagues with the pro- 
gram he has developed for the State of 
Illinois. The Illinois drug abuse program 
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began in June 1968 with one patient, one 
bottle of methadone and one office. To- 
day, 2,002 individuals are under treat- 
ment—15 percent in residence and 85 
percent outpatients—in 24 facilities. 

Of these 2,002 individuals, 1,673 are 
receiving methadone; 329 are drug free; 
157 of whom are in abstinent residen- 
tial communities; and 172 of whom had 
gone through withdrawal and were re- 
ceiving care in clinics. Also, 118 young 
nonheroin drug users were receiving 
treatment. 

Although it is too early to completely 
evaluate the Illinois drug abuse pro- 
gram, several criteria preliminarily point 
up the effect of treatment; namely, a 
decrease in cost to the community as a 
result of decreased antisocial activity on 
the part of patients, an increase in the 
number of patients employed, and a re- 
duction in illicit drug usage. 

Followup study of outpatients indi- 
cates that arrest rates have fallen dra- 
matically; that about two-thirds of those 
who are medically able to work are gain- 
fully employed; and that in any given 
week, use of illicit drugs—as determined 
by analysis of urine samples—is limited 
to less than 20 percent of all outpatients 
and less than 10 percent of all patients 
in treatment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record 9 more complete 
description of the Dlinois drug abuse pro- 
gram prepared by officials administering 
that program. I would also ask that a 
report emanating from that effort, “The 
Epidemiology of Heroin Addiction in 
Chicago," prepared by Dr. Patrick 
Hughes, director of epidemiology for the 
Illinois drug abuse program, be printed 
in the Recorp. Both documents may well 
provide the information and impetus 
that other States seek in dealing with 
the national drug emergency that we 
currently face. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE ILLINOIS DRUG ABUSE PROGRAM 

The Illinois Drug Abuse Program is a care- 
fully designed system of interlocking com- 
ponents that offers treatment and rehabilita- 
tion to drug abusers. 

At present the program is largely for per- 
sons addicted to heroin, although compo- 
nents for young people who abuse other 
drugs have recently been initiated. 

The program is geared primarily for vol- 
untary patients; however, it also accepts in- 
dividuals under court pressure. 

A variety of methods are used and patients 
are allowed to move from one method to 
another until each finds the one that works 
best for him: All methods are continuously 
examined to determine their value. 

Attention is paid not only to the patients’ 
medical needs through treatment methods 
and general medical services but also to their 
larger social needs through counseling, legal, 
vocational, and recreational services and 
work activities, 

Financing for the program is through the 
Illinois Department of Mental Health and 
by a five-year grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to the University of 
Chicago. 

The program is operated by the Illinois De- 
partment of Mental Health in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago Department 
of Psychiatry. The State bears the primary 
responsibility for the delivery of treatment 
and rehabilitation services; the University 
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provides for evaluation, research, and train- 
ing. 


BACKGROUND 


The present program was planned over a 
two-year period beginning in 1966 when Ili- 
nois was faced with a growing drug abuse 
problem. At that time narcotics (e.g., heroin 
and cocaine) and other dangerous drugs 
were being abused with increasing frequency. 
To add to the seriousness of the problem, 
treatment resources in Illinois were scarce. 

Advice was sorely needed as to the course 
to be followed in coping with this problem. 
To obtain this advice, the State Legislature 
established a council—the Illinois Narcotics 
Advisory Council. The Council was made up 
of legislators, concerned citizens, and (by 
statute) members of various city and state 
agencies whose functions touched on the 
drug abuse problem. The Council was to 
study the problem, consider programs being 
developed in other states to cope with their 
drug abuse problems, and make recom- 
mendations to the State Legislature. 

The Chairman of the Council, Dr. Harold 
Visotsky, who was also Director of the Nli- 
nois Department of Mental Health, sought 
advice from Dr. Daniel X. Freedman, Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Freedman re- 
cruited Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, who joined the 
Psychiatry Department and served as chief 
consultant to the Council. 

In 1967, after studying the problem, con- 
sidering the conflicting claims about the 
effectiveness of programs throughout the na- 
tion, and entertaining the suggestions of its 
chief consultant, the Council developed this 
set of premises and principles: 

1. Narcotics abuse was only one part of the 
general drug abuse problem and, from a 
social viewpoint, perhaps not the most sig- 
nificant part. 

But, due to the social conditions surround- 
ing the use of narcotics and the high degree 
of damaging effects following from narcotics 
use, it would be appropriate for Illinois to 
begin with a treatment program focusing on 
narcotics users. 

2. Since those who made up the narcotics- 
using population had different reasons for 
starting drug use, presented different pat- 
terns of drug use, fell back into drug use for 
different reasons, and had widely differing ex- 
periences as a result of their narcotics-using 
behavior, it would be reasonable to expect 
that more than one treatment and rehabili- 
tative method might be required. 

3. Since there was then no reliable way to 
predict what types of narcotics users would 
respond best to what methods, it would be 
necessary to carry out research to determine 
which the methods would be most helpful 
to the citizens of Illinois. 

4. Goals had to be clearly stated before 
any meaningful conclusions could be drawn 
concerning the outcome of the various meth- 
ods. 


Accordingly, the Council stated that ideally 
every method should attempt to help all com- 
pulsive narcotics users become law-abiding, 
productive, drug-free, and emotionally ma- 
ture members of society, who require no addi- 
tional medical or social support to maintain 
this ideal status. 

However, the Council felt that no single 
program could realistically expect all patients 
to reach all items in the ideal set of goals. 

The Council rejected the view that being 
drug free must be the sole or even the most 
important standard. 

Instead, it held that in the program to be 
proposed the minimum expectation would be 
that all patients become law-abiding citi- 
zens—even if they did not become produc- 
tive, drug free or mature. 

At the next level, patients would be law- 
abiding, gainfully employed, and drug free. 

Still closer to the ideal would be the stage 
where patients were law-abiding, productive, 
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drug free, and beg to make some prog- 
ress toward emotional stability. 

5. A program receiving public support had 
to be prepared to show objectively just how 
much the public (including the drug-using 
population) was getting for its money. 

Closely related to this was the view that 
a large program for any given community 
should be built on the basis of objective 
data from a smaller program and that any 
program component which did not achieve 
substantial movement toward the described 
goals should be abandoned. 

As a result of these premises and princi- 
ples and related considerations, the Council 
recommended to the State Legislature that 
a singly administered pilot program be de- 
veloped, designed to eliminate duplication 
of effort, facilitate patient movement, and 
permit uniform evaluation. The program was 
to focus on a limited geographic area in Chi- 
cago with a relatively high occurrence in the 
use of narcotics—specifically heroin. 

Since it was not possible to predict which 
of the several treatments employed elsewhere 
in the country would be most effective with 
this as-yet-unstudied Chicago population, 
the Council recommended that the pilot pro- 
gram develop, use, carefully evaluate and 
compare several different treatment methods. 
As a minimum, the specific methods were 
to be: 

1. Standard periods of hospitalization for 
withdrawal from narcotics followed by group 
therapy in the outpatient community. Addi- 
tionally, patients here were to be able to 
volunteer for the use of cyclazocine, a drug 
that blocks the effects of heroin. 

2. Use of oral methadone, a substance that 
prevents withdrawal symptoms and elimi- 
nates the hunger for heroin. 

3. Residence in long-term drug-free com- 
munities. 

Within this entire context, the word 
“pilot” implied that the structure be flexible 
enough to be taken apart completely should 
none of the specific treatment methods 
prove helpful, yet sturdy enough to provide 
a framework on which a full state-wide pro- 
gram could be bullt, should any or all of the 
treatment methods prove valuable. 


INCEPTION AND GROWTH 


On January 1, 1968, after requisite legis- 
lation and appropriations were signed into 
law, the pilot program became operational 
under the name of the Illinois Drug Abuse 
Program with the Council's chief consultant, 
Dr. Jaffe, as the first Director. 

Starting with one patient, one bottle of 
methadone and one office in the University 
of Chicago's Billings Hospital, the program 
began the process of developing and using 
all the methods outlined by the Council's 
recommendations. 

The program grew quickly. 

By July 1, 1968, there were 108 individuals 
in treatment—all outpatients—and 2 facil- 
ities. 

On July 1, 1969, there were 301 individuals 
in treatment—30% in residence and 70% 
outpatients—and 7 faciilties. 

By September, 1969, it had been recom- 
mended that steps be considered to trans- 
form the “pilot” concept into a fully opera- 
tional program offering a wider range of 
services to a larger number of drug users. 

As a result, on July 1, 1970, there were 
912 individuals in treatment—82% in resi- 
dence and 78% outpatients—and 15 facili- 
ties throughout the State. 

In addition, there were 956 people waiting 
to enter treatment for the first time and 92 
people seeking readmission. 

CURRENT STATUS—TREATMENT 

By July 1, 1971, there were 2,002 indi- 
viduals in treatment—15% in residence, and 
35% outpatients—and to geographically dis- 
tinct facilities. Of these 2,002 individuals, 
329 were drug free. 1673 individuals were re- 
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ceiving oral methadone. 157 were residents 
in long-term drug-free communities. 

No individuals were being treated with 
cyclazocine, but the possibility of using such 
an agent remained—pending the develop- 
ment of a longer-acting substance. Addi- 
tionally, there were 118 young non-heroin 
drug users. 

Patients entered these treatment settings 
via a centralized intake procedure initially 
conducted at one location but now con- 
ducted at several locations—in an attempt 
to permit more people to enter the program. 

Although the recommended treatment 
methods remain intact (with the exception 
of replacing hospital-based withdrawal with 
residential-based withdrawal), the program 
has moved from having individual units 
using only one treatment method to having 
some units which use all methods. 

For example, units may have methadone 
patients, as well as drug-free patients, and 
possibly cyclazocine patients. 

Units can be further subdivided into en- 
tirely in-residence units, units that have 
both a residential and outpatient capacity, 
and units that are outpatient only. 


Treatment units 


A more specific description of the types of 
current treatment units includes: 

Pre-treatment or holding pattern. This 
unit, at present a research effort, is a dispen- 
sary offering no rehabilitative services other 
than methadone medication. 

Its main function is to determine whether 
medication alone can help a patient avoid 
criminal activity while awaiting entry into 
a more comprehensive treatment program. 

If it proves to be helpful, the holding pat- 
tern concept will permit the program to 
serve the large number of heroin-addicted 
individuals waiting to get into a regular 
treatment unit. 

The long waiting list, a problem the pro- 
gram has faced since inception, presently 
means a wait of four to five months before 
treatment can be entered. Pre-treatment 
patients receive oral methadone daily under 
supervision. As in all units, urine testing is 
done to check for the use of unauthorized 
drugs, and weekly a certain amount of in- 
formation about the individual’s activities is 
collected. 

Outpatient methadone clinics. These clin- 
ics supply their members with methadone 
support for an indefinite length of time. 
Weekly group therapy is an essential part of 
the treatment process and other services are 
provided when needed. 

When members decide that they wish to 
become drug-free from all drugs, they may 
be withdrawn from methadone either on an 
outpatient basis or in one of the residential 
facilities of the program. 

Although they have withdrawn, these pa- 
tients can remain in their original treatment 
unit to take part in other services. There 
are presently four of these clinics. There are 
also four facilities that represent modifica- 
tions on the general concept of such clinics. 

The in-residence multimethod centers. 
These are the most complex of the program’s 
operations. They accept methadone-support 
patients who need a temporary, but highly 
structured, treatment setting. 

These centers also accept cyclazocine pa- 
tients. They serve as emergency or crisis 
centers for members of the program and ex- 
members who are back in the community. 

Members of these units may start out as 
residents stabilized on methadone, or they 
may be individuais who elect immediate 
withdrawal from drugs and who remain in 
the facilities as drug free members. 

There is no separation of members on the 
basis of whether they choose methadone 
stabilization or withdrawal, nor are there any 
other differences in the treatment process. 

The length of stay in these facilities is 
usually not more than six months. 
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One such unit has outpatients who return 
from work or training to participate in group 
therapy with the residents. Some of the 
outpatients are on methadone; others are 
drug free, In other respects, the environment 
is similar to that of residential long-term 
drug-free communities. At present, the pro- 
grams have two of these multimethod units. 

Haljway house. This unit is for patients 
from the various treatment settings who, 
after a period of residential care, have effec- 
tively come to grips with their heroin prob- 
lem. It operates on an outpatient and in- 
residence basis. There is less emphasis on 
group therapy, because patients learn to 
operate effectively outside a group atmos- 
phere as they must do in the society to which 
they are returning. 

It is here that patients, without skilled 
training or any work history, prepare them- 
selves for dealing with ordinary situations, 
such as filling out an employment applica- 
tion. 

The in-residence, long-term drug free com- 
munities. These facilities emphasize absti- 
nence and restructuring of character and ac- 
cept heroin as well as non-heroin patients. 

At present, there are three such units oper- 
ated by Gateway Houses Foundation, a not- 
for-profit corporation originally established 
under the aegis of the program. Now operat- 
ing semi-autonomously under a contract with 
the program, Gateway Houses Foundation is 
able to receive additional support from pri- 
vate sources, 

The same data are collected on Gateway 
residents as on every other patient in the 
program. As a result, once admitted to a 
Gateway facility, patients may be transferred 
to other units within the program. 

Residents in Gateway Houses are required 
to remain drug-free in a highly structured 
setting wherein group therapy, often in its 
more intense aspects, is used. The stay, from 
one to two years, is devided into stages which 
involve living and working in and out of the 
in-residence commun‘ty. 

Re-entry clinic. This clinic serves heroin- 
addicted persons who were members of other 
treatment units in the program and who left 
either voluntarily or involuntarily before 
treatment was completed. Methadone is dis- 
pensed; group therapy is mandatory; and 
social, vocational, and legal services are pro- 
vided when necessary. 

The clinic staff is specially alerted to the 
problems that caused the patients to do 
poorly in their earlier attempts at treatment. 

Non-heroin treatment units. At the pro- 
gram's first multimethod center, opened 
July 1, 1969, treatment for young non-heroin 
drug users was made available on a residen- 
tial basis. 

Later, as an extension into the community, 
the program opened its first outpatient treat- 
ment unit for such drug users. This unit, 
primarily concerned with offering emergency 
and regular services, employs abstinence, 
group therapy, and phone therapy, and has a 
temporary residential capacity. At present, 
this unit is considered experimental in na- 
ture and its final structure has not yet been 
clearly defined. 

While treatment units are initially concen- 
trated on the south side of Chicago (where 
the immediate need was greatest), there are 
now units on the north side and the far 
south side of Chicago. 

In addition, several units have been estab- 
lished in the northern suburbs and In Peoria 
and Rockford, These units operate via a con- 
tractual arrangement which places them un- 
der the close supervision of the program, but 
they are actually run by local agencies. 

Wherever possible, these units have been 
located for the convenience of patients and 
are either within walking distance or easily 
accessible by public transportation. 

These units are designed to provide a 
structure for productively supplying the pa- 
tients with new activities, new associates, 
and new patterns of speech and behavior. 
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They are also designed to be comfortable and 
to foster the feeling that they belong to the 
patients. 

The notion of belonging is particularly im- 
portant since optimum program effectiveness 
requires the generation of involvement in 
the treatment process. 

The size of the patient population at any 
given unit is kept small enough to permit a 
sense of group identity. 

To better implement the delivery of serv- 
ices, certain units are grouped into regions. 
There are currently three regions. 

Each region has or will have a Central 
Clinic fully staffed to provide immediate 
backup services, crisis intervention and resi- 
dential facilities to each of its outpatient 
clinics. 

Five additional units are available to pro- 
vide continuing supportive service to the 
present regions. They are the Medical Serv- 
ices unit, the Social Services and Vocational 
Rehabilitation unit, the Legal Services unit, 
the Community Organization unit and the 
Pharmacy. The Gateway Houses and certain 
other contractual operations and the Pre- 
treatment unit are considered non-regional. 

The treatment manpower that supports 
this current effort totals 106 persons, 59% 
of which are formerly addicted persons per- 
forming more than ably in many areas of 
crucial importance to the program. 

Working side-by-side with such people, but 
in collaborative and supportive capacities, 
are doctors, nurses, pharmacists, social 
workers, psychologists, and a toxicologist. 

CURRENT STATUS—GENERAL 
Training 

The program has a training project 
through which capable persons interested in 
working in the areas of treatment are identi- 
fied and trained, creating a source of man- 
power to respond to narcotic abuse as well as 
non-narcotic abuse. 

The training cycle, lasting for four months, 
seeks to develop staff who influence not only 
patients in the program but also people in 
the greater community. This offers a poten- 
tial counter-force, not only to the symptoms 
of drug abuse but also to the psychosocial 
cause of such dehumanizing symptoms. 

Pharmacy 

The program operates a special pharmacy 
which, through mechanized and automated 
procedures, mixes methadone, and then fills 
and labels bottles of this medication for 
patients, Currently, over 5,000 bottles of 
methadone’ are being so prepared weekly for 
over 700 patients. 

Because of the special problems attendant 
upon the use of methadone, considerable at- 
tention is paid to recordkeeping, security, 
and adherence to the general protocol under 
which the methadone components operate. 

Additionally, general non-methadone medi- 
cation (e.g., vitamins) is maintained and dis- 
persed by the pharmacy for use by the pro- 
gram's patient population. 

Tozicology laboratory 

The program also operates a laboratory 
where urine specimens are tested to de- 
termine whether patients have been using 
unauthorized drugs. The test can detect the 
presence of heroin and other related drugs 
as well as amphetamines, barbiturates and 
cocaine. In addition, this laboratory is seek- 
ing to develop new and better testing pro- 
cedures for the detection of drugs. 

At present, more than 1,200 specimens are 
tested for heroin and related drugs each 
week. Several hundred of these specimens are 
also tested for amphetamines, barbiturates 
and other drugs. 


Evaluation- and research 


Built into the program from inception was 
the capacity to evaluate the effectiveness of 
treatment methods and, hence, help to in- 
sure that changes in treatment policy would 
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be based on solid evidence rather than con- 
jecture. 

Such evaluation continues and currently 
involves the active manipulation of treat- 
ment procedures in an attempt to maximize 
treatment success. 

Closely aligned to such evaluative activ- 
ities are the program’s research activities. 
These concern, for example, analyses of what 
factors may help to identify patients who 
do well under one method as compared to 
another, and the development of new treat- 
ment methods. 

Included here is research which seeks to: 
determine drug use trends in a drug distribu- 
tion setting; examine the social structure 
that exists among addicted persons in such 
a setting; and measure the impact of the 
program's activities on drug addiction in that 
setting. 

Additionally, such research (termed epi- 
demiological research) is used (in its explor- 
atory capacity, for the planning of new 
facilities. 

There is also animal research which, 
among other tasks concerns itself with the 
testing of different drugs to determine their 
abuse potential. 

As a logical result of this research, writings 
have accrued. Some of the publications that 
have emerged are: 

Jaffe, Jerome H.; Zaks, W.; and Washing- 
ton, E. “Experience with the use of metha- 
done in a multimodality program for the 
treatment of narcotics users." International 
Journal of the Addictions, 4 (3), 481-490, 
1969. 

Jaffe, 


Jerome H.; Schuster, Charles R.; 


Smith, B.; and Blachly, P. “A Comparison 
of dl-Alpha-Acetylmethadol and Methadone 
in the treatment of chronic heroin users: a 
pilot study.” 
1970, 
Hughes, Patrick H.; and Jaffe, Jerome H. 
“An approach for estimating true prevailance 


JAMA, 211 (11), 1834-1836, 


of heroin addiction in the urban com- 
munity.” Abstracts of the 29th International 
Congress on Alcoholism and Drug Depend- 
ence, Sydney, Australia (February, 1970) 
page 25 (Abs.). 

The computer 


Where possible, the program makes use of 
computer techniques to merge, store, and 
print out—on a weekly basis—data utilized 
in the care of patients and modification of 
treatment procedures. 

One print-out includes the current status 
of each patient along certain parameters: 
program type, self-reported drug use, labora- 
tory reports of drug use, vocational status, 
income information, housing, medication 
being prescribed by the program, and the dose 
of medication prescribed. 

Another print-out includes a list of all 
patients ever in treatment, all patients now 
in treatment, which patients are in which 
treatment units and how low each has been 
in a particular unit, new patients entering 
each unit and patients leaving each unit. The 
age, race, sex, and legal pressure (if any) 
are also recorded for each patient. 

Such techniques assure that basic descrip- 
tions of the patient load are always imme- 
diately available. This feedback helps to spot 
small difficulties in the program before they 
“become large problems. 

Information 

The program seeks to respond to the infor- 
mation needs of the public. In responding 
to needs for information on drug abuse edu- 
cation, the program provides speakers, semi- 
nars, and written as well as audiovisual 
materials. Also, developmental work is being 
done for a major drug exhibit to be housed 
in the Museum of Science and Industry. 

In responding to needs for information 
about the program, tours and written as well 
as audiovisual materials are provided. 

Visitors to the program come from a public 
which consists of people in drug abuse work, 
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legislators, police, the news media and 
interested citizens. 

They come from all over the United States, 
and from places as far as the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Australia—averaging about 
70 per month and appearing to be on the 
increase. 

THE STAFF 

The program, in all of its aspects, has a 
basic flavor of sincerity and commitment. 

Undoubtedly, much of this is afforded by 
people who had heroin addiction problems, 
but who faced and overcame them. These 
people are now invaluable assets strenuously 
working in some way to help others face and 
overcome their own addiction problems. 

For example, there is B.R., who seemingly 
had no contribution to make to society but 
who now participates steadily and depend- 
ably in the delivery of treatment services. 

There is B.F., who with many past convic- 
tions for drug charges, now works with pa- 
tients to develop constructive attitudes. 

There is also K.M., who had a long history 
of drug abuse before entering the program. 
Now a productive and active model change 
agent, K. M. recently earned a high school 
diploma in preparation for future college 
work. 

There is W.M., who started with the pro- 
gram as a patient and actively advanced to 
becoming a nationally recognized treatment 
professional, administrator, and developer. 

There is S.R., who prior to entering the 
program had numerous arrests on drug 
charges. Now actively engaged in the pro- 
gram’s rehabilitation effort, S.R. has re- 
ceived commendation from the Chicago Po- 
lice Department for such work. 

Then, there is J.L. who before entering the 
program had abused drugs for years and had 
never been continuously employed. Recently, 
after steady employment in an area critically 
important to the program, J.L. obtained a 
sizeable bank loan upon a complete credit 
check. 

Such persons now represent 39.4% of the 
program's total staff of 160. 

The flavor of sincerity and commitment is 
also afforded by the work of people called 
SQUARES, or people who were never addicted. 
Such persons comprise 60.6% of the pro- 
gram's entire staff. 

They are the office workers, pharmacists, 
lawyers, psychologists, doctors, nurses, sys- 
tems engineers, psychiatrists, researchers, 
technicians, administrators, and many other 
dedicated employees. 

Such people, taken together, are the Mi- 
nois Drug Abuse Program and it is in this 
respect that the program represents a re- 
pository of cooperation of the highest level. 


GENERAL 


The Illinois Drug Abuse Program has de- 
veloped on schedule from a standpoint of 
services being delivered to patients, research 
designs around which the program is struc- 
tured, and other ingredients necessarily con- 
nected to the work of the program. 

Very importantly, the program has shown: 

1. That it is possible to develop a multi- 
method treatment system within a single 
administrative structure. 

2. That such a system can reduce or elim- 
inate much of the inefficiency and destruc- 
tive rivalry which often characterizes the 
operations of single-method treatment pro- 
grams in other communities. 

3. That where vested interests have not 
developed and treatment of narcotic users 
has not become politicized, people with 
widely different philosophies can not only 
talk together but can actively cooperate. 

Although it is too early to completely eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the program, there 
are several criteria that can be used prelim- 
inarily to examine treatments, viz.; the de- 
crease in cost to the community as a result of 
decreased antisocial activity on the part of 
the patients; the change in productivity (tax 
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paying employment status) of patients; and 
the reduction in unauthorized drug usage. 
Research on outpatients indicates tha 
arrest rates for such groups have fallen 
dramatically; that approximately two-thirds 
of the outpatients medically able to work are 
gainfully employed; and that on any given 
week the use of unauthorized drugs—as de- 
termined by analysis of urine specimens—is 
less than 20% of the total outpatients and 
less than 10% of all patients in treatment. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


The program expects to expand into other 
communities of the state as funds and 
trained staff become available, so that no 
one need be turned away to wait on the 
streets and wonder whether death or the 
police will come before a place in the pro- 
gram. 


THE EPIDEMIOLOGY OF HEROIN ADDICTION IN 
CHICAGO 


(By Patrick Hughes, M.D.) 


Our epidemiology research unit had its 
beginnings a little less than three years ago, 
receiving funds from the Illinois Drug Abuse 
Program. We were able to expand our effort a 
year ago under a National Institute of Mental 
Health grant so that at the present time our 
staff consists of myself, four social science 
researchers, and five part-time ex-addict 
fleldworkers. 

Epidemiology can be defined as the study 
of the antecedants, spread, and maintenance 
of a disorder in a given population. Although 
epidemiologists carry out a variety of research 
activities, one of their basic functions is esti- 
mating the prevalence and incidence of par- 
ticular disorders in defined communities. 
Prevalence is usually thought of as the num- 
ber or proportion of a population who have a 
particular disorder such as heroin addiction. 
Therefore it is a measure of the scope or ex- 
tent of the disorder. Incidence usually refers 
to the rate or number of new cases and is 
therefore a measure of disease spread. 

Generally speaking, there have been two 
major types of epidemiologic studies in the 
drug abuse field. The first involves the devel- 
opment of a narcotics or a drug abuse regis- 
try, in other words, the compilation of statis- 
tical information obtained from agencies 
having formal contact with drug users, such 
as police, courts, hospitals and treatment pro- 
grams. The New York City Narcotics Registry 
and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs Registry are examples of 
this approach. Although these systems collect 
only a small amount of information on a 
large number of people, they are very impor- 
tant in estimating the extent of the disease 
and the characteristics of drug users. In 
the past three and one half years, the Illinois 
Drug Abuse Program has accumulated infor- 
mation on approximately 4,000 treatment ap- 
plicants so that we have the beginnings of 
such a registry. 

Our efforts have been largely directed at 
carrying out the other major type of epide- 
miologic activity, that is, research in natural 
settings such as places where drug users 
spend their time. We spend a good deal of 
time on the street observing and talking to 
drug users, and conducting field surveys of 
selected populations. 

As an organizing principle in our research, 
we have borrowed heavily from the con- 
ceptual framework and field methods de- 
veloped by public health agencies to erradi- 
cate certain infectious diseases. Our first 
task was to develop an epidemiologic field 
team that could carry out case finding, re- 
search, and treatment intake functions. 
Our fieldworkers are methadone maintained 
ex-addicts assigned to the neighborhoods 
where they are known and trusted by the 
majority of heroin addicts. The fieldworkers 
are accompanied by members of our research 
staff to validate their observations, collect 
additional data, and periodically involve 
active addicts in special projects. 
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PROJECTS DESIGNED TO MEASURE AND, REDUCE 
PREVALANCE 


Our second goal was to determine if we 
could monitor the prevalence of active heroin 
addiction in given neighborhoods. We found 
that the majority of active heroin ad- 
dicts in our community are already orga- 
nized in a way that permits us to carry out 
such monitoring. The majority of addicts in 
Chicago visit stable drug distribution sites 
called street “copping areas” on a daily basis 
to obtain heroin and thereby relieve the dis- 
comfort of withdrawal. By stationing our 
field teams at these drug distribution sites, 
then, we can continuously monitor the num- 
ber of addicts meeting there. It appears to 
be much more efficient to carry out case 
finding activities where addicts come to you 
rather than having to seek them out. Be- 
cause of heavy police pressure at these dis- 
tribution sites, however, we have had to 
demonstrate that our observations will not 
result in their arrest and that our mission 
is ‘primarily to study and help them. We 
have done this by bringing samples of the 
population under study into treatment. 
Through this approach, we have been able to 
go beyond simple head counts of active ad- 
dicts meeting at a given location. We are 
able to study the complex social system de- 
veloped by heroin addicts to protect them- 
selves from arrest. The roles elaborated by 
these local distribution networks are sub- 
stantially more complex than the usual 
dichotomy of “user” and “pusher”. The 
dealer cannot stand on the street corner 
with bags of heroin in his pocket because 
of heavy police pressure at these sites. In 
one Black copping community observed for 
a period of one year, we found that 125 dif- 
ferent heroin addicts regularly bought or 
sold drugs there. We found that 6% occu- 
pied the role of “big dealer” or local whole- 
saler, 6% were street dealers, 15% were part- 
time dealers who sold only enough to sup- 
port their own habits, and 6% were bag fol- 
lowers or touts who carried out liaison func- 
tions to protect dealers from direct exposure 
to the consumer and risk of arrest. A third 
of this distribution network, or copping com- 
munity, maintained their heroin habits by 
performing dealership functions. Two-thirds 
were consumers, 38% being hustlers (usually 
thieves or prostitutes) and the remaining 
28% held at least part-time legitimate jobs. 
The data are interesting in several respects. 
For example, of the 34% occuping dealer 
roles we found only 2 non-addicted dealers 
motivated purely by profit. 

We have also been able to study the nat- 
ural events affecting copping communities, 
causing them to flourish at certain times and 
to decline or disappear at others. For ex- 
ample; we have observed the dispersal of 
copping community members from their 
regular copping areas when these sites were 
brought under extensive police or gang pres- 
sure. The net result of such dramatic as- 
saults on the copping area may or may not 
be beneficial since they tend to disperse the 
membership to other locations. When the 
pressure is removed, the copping area usually 
begins to flourish again, and the original 
members may return. 

Our third aim has been to determine 
whether a treatment program can have sig- 
nificant impact on these disease mainte- 
nance systems. For example, in one study 
we were able to demonstrate that we could 
involve in treatment 60% of one copping 
community's members who had not already 
sought treatment in the Illinois Drug Abuse 
Program. We also found that these less 
motivated patients were as successful in 
treatment as those who actively seek help. 
We are currently carrying out projects in 
four Chicago neighborhoods where we hope 
to demonstrate that approximately % of rep- 
resentative samples of active street addicts 
can be shifted from the status of active 
heroin addiction to methadone out-patient. 
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PROJECTS DESIGNED TO MEASURE AND REDUCE 
INCIDENCE 


Research designed to measure incidence 
or spread of heroin addiction is inherently 
more difficult than that designed to measure 
prevalence. By visiting street copping areas, 
we are able to observe diseased individuals 
at any time of the day and in many parts 
of the city. First use of heroin (our defini- 
tion of incidence) occurs only once for each 
addict and is therefore almost impossible 
to observe. Consequently, we must rely on 
retrospective accounts of this event. We have 
carried out several different studies in order 
to clarify the factors involved in the spread 
of heroin. 

Our first project was designed to deter- 
mine whether an epidemiologic field team 
could monitor incidence of heroin addiction 
at the neighborhood level. We found this 
could be accomplished (see attachments) 
through interviewing street addicts in a 
given neighborhood and administering sur- 
vey cards in the field. Through our field 
team, then, we can determine whether a 
neighborhood is experiencing an outbreak 
of new heroin users or whether the majerity 
of addicts meeting at that copping area are 
chronic cases—in other words, whether the 
disease is endemic or contagious. 

Our second project was a retrospective 
study designed to clarify the parameters of 
a tragic heroin epidemic in Chicago primarily 
affecting Negro youth following World War 
II. A major finding was that this epidemic 
reached a peak in 1949 and thereafter showed 
a rapid decline in the number of new cases. 
Despite the twenty years intervening be- 
tween the epidemic and our opportunity to 
study it, we have been able to identify a 
number of the factors associated with its 
decline, such as the dramatic increase in 
cost and decrease in quality of heroin avail- 
able to Chicago addicts and an increasing 
arrest rate for narcotic violations. 

A number of questions still remain un- 
answered, for example, the preventative effect 
of increased awareness among youth, and the 
general public of the dangers of heroin ad- 
diction. The major import of this study for 
us, however, was that we obtained data sug- 
gesting that heroin addiction does occur in 
massive epidemics similar to other conta- 
gious diseases and that the factors involved 
in spread and control can be empirically 
studied. 

A third concern of ours has been the proc- 
ess of heroin spread in the Chicago area at 
the present time. Our field observations and 
interviews with young heroin addicts sug- 
gest that heroin spreads in three general pat- 
terns: macro-epidemics, involving 50 or more 
new young heroin addicts in particular 
neighborhoods, micro-epidemics usually 15 
or fewer new addicts in a given neighborhood 
or area, and finally, single cases, where spread 
is confined to isolated individuals. We are 
aware of four macro-epidemics occurring in 
the Chicago area within the past two years. 
The first to come to our attention was In a 
Puerto Rican neighborhood; it now appears 
to be contained. The other three are in Negro 
neighborhoods and two of these are not yet 
contained. We have identified more than ten 
micro-epidemics of heroin addiction and nu- 
merous single cases in neighborhoods of all 
ethnic groups, including Whites. The major 
objective of this study is to describe the nat- 
ural history of such outbreaks with a specific 
focus on the events that bring these epidem- 
ics to a halt, or limit their size to no more 
than 10 or 15 Individuals. 

Although this study is not yet completed, 
I can talk about some of our impressions. 
Micro-epidemics, which can occur in any type 
of community, tend to involve members of 
adolescent friendship groups already heavily 
into drugs prior to the introduction of her- 
oin. While all group members do not become 
addicted, most do try heroin at least once. 
The only significant discriminator we can 
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find is the types of neighborhoods in which 
they occur. The four macro-epidemics all oc- 
curred in neighborhoods that had recently 
undergone rapid population changes leading 
to a breakdown in both community stability 
and established mechanisms of social control. 
In other words, not only did heroin addiction 
become rampant in these neighborhoods but 
other forms of deviant activities as well. 

Currently we are examining the effects of 
police intervention on the course of these 
epidemics. It appears to be much more diffi- 
cult for narcotics enforcement personnel to 
penetrate deviant groups in neighborhoods 
undergoing rapid social change than in rela- 
tively stable neighborhoods. For example, 
we note that even in long established ghetto 
neighborhoods where heroin addiction is en- 
demic, we do not see macro-epidemics. This 
may be related to our observation that local 
police have had time to penetrate these ad- 
dict communities, so that new users soon 
come under investigation and outbreaks are 
rapidly contained. Single cases of heroin ad- 
diction usually do not result in further 
spread because they commonly involve the 
sibling or spouse of an addict who is not part 
of a drug-using friendship group. 

In studying the course of these outbreaks, 
we find that neighborhoods experiencing 
macro-epidemics usually evolve their own 
street copping areas and that heroin addic- 
tion then becomes endemic to the neighbor- 
hood. Neighborhoods experiencing micro- 
epidemics where no copping area exists, are 
dependent on the center city for their drug 
supply. Most commonly one or two people 
from the neighborhood collect “‘cop" money 
in advance and then travel to an established 
copping area to buy drugs for themselves and 
others. Center city copping areas also serve as 
the distribution sites for the new heroir 
users in the surrounding suburban areas. 

We are now in the initial stage of an in- 
tervention project designed to test a public 
health response to contain macro-epidemics 
in a manner similar to the way infectious 
diseases are contained by the use of public 
health field teams which bring treatment 
quickly and effectively to individuals ln- 
volved in new outbreaks. If our efforts prove 
successful, we will have a strong argument 
for a public health oriented control system 
for narcotic addiction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) We were extremely gratified to read a 
week ago that agreements have been formal- 
ized with the Turkish government to control 
illegal heroin distribution. Because our data 
suggest that the cost and quality of heroin 
available in local communities is related to 
heroin spread, we recommend that an all-out 
effort be made to reduce availability. Our own 
interviews with young heroin users suggest 
that it is not fair to force the curious 15 or 16 
year old drug user to make the choice of 
whether or not he will try heroin, for we know 
that all too frequently he does—with tragic 
results. Over and over we hear young addicts 
say, “I knew I wouldn't get strung out if I 
just took off once. I figured I could handle 
it.’ It sounds almost too simplistic to say 
that if this drug were not available, we would 
not have to launch massive rehabilitation 

and imprison thousands of young 
people who were only curious. 

(2) The pilot findings of our field interven- 
tion project suggest that epidemiologic field 
teams can remove active heroin addicts from 
the community and might enable us to con- 
tain new outbreaks of heroin addiction. 
Therefore, we suggest that comprehensive 
drug programs contain epidemiologic units 
with field intervention teams. To be maxi- 
mally effective, however, as we have learned 
through our own mistakes, considerable 
training and experience are necessary to 
develop effective field teams, and most out- 
reach efforts will need careful evaluation and 
Yeedback. Thus, it is advisable that these 
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units be tied into a university or other re- 
search setting. 

(3) Although we find that heroin spreads 
through drug using friendship groups, this 
does not mean that all such groups will even- 
tually experiment with heroin. However, we 
do need to develop effective treatment ap- 
proaches for this drug abuse population; and 
we would suggest that the potential of epi- 
demiologic field teams be explored. Programs 
without this important element may provide 
needed services, but they will not incorpo- 
rate the element of control that seems to us 
to be necessary. 

(4) Our finding that spread of heroin ad- 
diction follows the pattern of other conta- 
gious diseases has several implications for 
program planning. Because incidence and 
prevalence of an infectious disease may vary 
greatly from community to community and 
from year to year in the same community, 
program development, personnel and fund- 
ing needs do not remain stable. Control of 
heroin outbreaks, then, requires that pro- 
grams be rapidly established in areas of 
need and then phased out as the need di- 
minishes. 

(5) Although we have had some success in 
carrying out our research under current 
laws, we constantly meet with resistance 
from addicts and other drug users who 
naturally fear that we might use informa- 
tion to bring about their arrest. In practice, 
we must tailor our research design around 
the assumption that many of our subjects 
will remain suspicious regardless of our as- 
surances, There is a need for broad legisla- 
tion to protect the confidentiality of drug 
use surveys and other epidemiologic studies 
carried out by legitimate rehabilitation pro- 
grams, educational or research groups. Al- 
though it is now possible to obtain special 
permission from federal agencies guarantee- 
ing confidentiality of records, the procedures 
involved are unnecessarily cumbersome and 
restrictive. In this vein, I must say that we 
have never had any pressure from local nar- 
cotics enforcement agencies for information 
obtained from our research. Nevertheless, we 
are not able to completely convince our sub- 
jects that we do not represent a threat. 

(6) We are just beginning to collect in- 
formation concerning the development of 
primary prevention programs, and as yet 
have not reported on this topic. We have, 
however, recently surveyed 14,000 students 
in six suburban high schools with an eye to 
developing alternatives to drug abuse, and 
effective educational and counselling pro- 
grams. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
ported the Department of the Interior 
appropriations bill and has included in it 
$572,000 for the planning and develop- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore in fiscal year 1972. 

This is indeed an important moment 
for the recreational interests of some 
10 million residents of northern Illinois 
and Indiana. With House passage of 
$455,000 in planning funds for fiscal year 
1972 several weeks ago, and an affirmative 
Senate vote on the Department of the 
Interior appropriations bill tomorrow, 
the long-awaited development of our 
Nation’s first urban national park can 
begin. 

I urge support for the Department of 
the Interior appropriations bill, includ- 
ing that $572,000 for Dunes development, 
so that this unique resource and much 
needed recreation area, first suggested in 
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1886 and fought for many times over the 
years until its creation some 80 years 
later, in 1966, can finally become a reality 
for those park starved millions it was 
created to serve. 


ADVANCING THE ARTS THE 
AMERICAN WAY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
June 29, the House of Representatives 
approved a $30 million appropriation for 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Tomorrow, the Senate will be asked to 
consider a similar request, and I would 
like to go on record here and now as giv- 
ing my complete endorsement to the ap- 
propriation of the full amount of money 
requested by President Nixon for this 


program. 

Mr. President, the appropriation which 
will be coming before us is designed to 
fulfill a commitment made by Congress 
1 year ago when it resoundingly approved 
legislation extending the life of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities and increasing the author- 
ization of funds which could be appro- 
priated to the Foundation. At that time, 
I expressed my strong satisfaction in the 
accomplishments which could then be 
traced directly to the arts endowment. I 
was particularly happy with its proven 
ability to stimulate the development of 
artistic activities throughout the United 
States without in any way reducing local 
initiative or private participation in the 
arts. In fact, far from imposing a regula- 
tory hand over arts development in the 
United States, I observed the National 
Foundation had aroused, inspired, and 
sustained local activity and involvement 
in the arts to its highest peak in Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr. President, I am happy to be able 
to repeat again this year that in its short 
history, the National Endowment for the 
Arts has proven to be a constant stimulus 
to the individual State art councils and 
thousands of local cultural endeavors. 
This has been possible through congres- 
sionally mandated funds earmarked spe- 
cifically for the State councils and 
through a spirit of cooperation that has 
been generated between State and local 
groups and the National Endowment. 

According to a study made by the 
U.S. Office of Education at the time of 
the passage of the National Foundation 
of the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965, 
there were art councils in existence in 
only 24 States. Even then, there were only 
four art councils for which funds had 
been appropriated in excess of $10,000 a 
year. 

By the summer of 1970, there were art 
councils in each of the 50 States and in 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands as well. 
Not only has the number of State coun- 
cils more than doubled during the brief 
existence of the national endowment, 
but the overall quality, effectiveness, and 
responsibilities of the State groups have 
increased. Proof‘ of this is seen in the 
recognition given to the State councils by 
a majority of the State legislatures 
themselves. By last year, 32 State legisla- 
tures had appropriated funds for their 
art commissions which were actually in 
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excess of the Federal contribution to the 
councils for that year. In other words, 
while in 1965, there were only four State 
councils whose own States had given 
them more than $10,000 a year; in 1970 
there were 32 councils who received State 
appropriations of more than $36,000 an- 
nually. 

Mr. President, this is one indication 
of what I mean by the ability of the Na- 
tional Foundation to cultivate action in 
the arts at the local level to its highest 
point in our history. But there is more. 
It should also be noted that the national 
endowment has conducted a very suc- 
cessful matching-grant program. By this 
I mean the endowment has money set 
aside in a special fund which can be re- 
leased only when matching amounts are 
donated from private sources. The pro- 
gram has received enormous support 
from the public. In one period of 4 weeks, 
the National Foundation received more 
than $1,400,000 in checks and pledges 
from private sources. In all, I am told, for 
every dollar of Federal money spent un- 
der the matching grant program, $3 of 
private donations have been generated to 
support art programs. 

But if we are to have a complete pic- 
ture of what the true meaning of the arts 
endowment has been to the cultural 
climate of our Nation, we must take a 
look at the immense and thriving activi- 
ties which have sprouted up all over the 
country in small towns and villages as 
well as in metropolitan communities 
where live concerts, live art shows, and 
live theater have been presented on a 
scale never before witnessed in these 
areas. The best way I can think of to 
bring home the great things going on at 
the State and local level since the Foun- 
dation began its operations is to review 
what has happened in my own State of 
Arizona. 

I summarized some of the new proj- 
ects underway in Arizona when I made 
a speech on the Senate floor in Febru- 
ary of 1970 endorsing the proposals for 
an extension of the art endowment’s 
term and an increase of its authorized 
funds. Now I would like to carry that 
summary forward by briefly reviewing a 
few of the self-initiated programs devel- 
oped in Arizona during the last year. 

Mr. President, first I might mention 
the pioneering work Arizona is doing in 
developing art which is aimed at the 
Spanish-speaking people of the South- 
west. It is not often realized, but there 
are over 200,000 Spanish-speaking per- 
sons in the southern and central part of 
Arizona who, until recently, had no thea- 
ter in Spanish to serve their needs. 

This was changed in 1970 when a bi- 
lingual theater, El Teatro del Pueblo, 
was established in Tucson in order to pro- 
vide a source of cultural identity for 
Spanish-speaking citizens. In order to 
get started, El Teatro del Pueblo had 
asked the Arizona Commission for the 
Arts and Humanities for a $1,000 grant. 
When the Arizona Commission surveyed 
the needs and potential of El Teatro del 
Pueblo, however, it decided that much 
more could be done for the Spanish- 
speaking people of the State. According- 
ly, the State commission assisted the 
Tucson group in obtaining a $10,000 
grant from the national endowment. As 
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a result, the group will be able to stage 
the best possible plays from Spanish, 
Mexican, and Mexican-American au- 
thors. 

Its first play was quite a success. Ac- 
tors, stagehands, and workers from the 
immediate community. pitched in on the 
performance of “El Color de Nuestra 
Piel”—“The Color of Our Skin”—by 
Celestino Grostiza. This year, the group 
plans to tour the State with at least four 
productions which will bring the theater 
to a community of citizens who has not 
formerly had a cultural outlet to ex- 
press itself. 

Turning to another area, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to point to Yuma, Ariz., 
which recently experienced a unique kind 
of cultural potpourri in the Garces Cele- 
bration of the Arts. This is a cultural fes- 
tival centered around an Indian chapel 
outside of Yuma where Father Garces 
died. The festival is of Indian origin, but 
is now acclaimed by the entire South- 
west. Included among its events are a 
southwestern film festival, a sidewalk art 
Sale, a symphony concert, an Indian 
dance theater, a black theater, a bilin- 
gual Spanish theater, a children’s 
theater, and a culminating tribute to 
Father Garces. 

Mr. President, I should mention the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
granted $3,000 for the Garces celebra- 
tion and the matching funds raised by 
local citizens far exceeded this amount. 

One of the major programs that the 
Arizona Commission underwrites is the 
Flagstaff summer festival. This occasion 
is acclaimed not only in the music 
capitals of the United States, but has 
been mentioned in the French, Swiss, 
and Austrian press. Over 200,000 people 
attended the festival last summer and 
many more are expected this year. Con- 
certs were given in 1970 by the Flagstaff 
Festival Orchestra, the Beaux Arts Trio 
of New York, the Flagstaff Festival 
Chamber Orchestra, and the Indian- 
apolis Woodwind Quintet. In addition, 
the Pacific Ballet put on several per- 
formances with nationally known artists. 

Of particular interest to my message 
today, Mr. President, is the fact that fi- 
nancial backing for this festival was en- 
tirely a State and local endeavor. The 
money contributed by the Arizona Com- 
mission on the Arts and Humanities, 
however, came largely as a result of the 
individual State arts grant program of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Also, I should mention we have a very 
successful program situated in my home- 
town, Phoenix. Compas, the Combined 
Metropolitan Phoenix Arts, is the name 
of this project. In short, it is a new con- 
cept for raising funds for cultural orga- 
nizations through which large numbers 
of local citizens may participate. 

The original COMPAS program was 
born in 1967, and has flourished ever 
since through devoted and dedicated vol- 
unteer help. The idea behind COMPAS 
is a simple one; various businesses, pro- 
fessions, and people donate a variety of 
goods and services. These goods and serv- 
ices are then auctioned to the highest 
bidder at two fun-auction parties. The 
result: COMPAS II, which was held on 
February 13 and 14 of 1970, raised $320,- 
000 in support of Phoenix art groups. 
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This is a sum that is higher than the en- 
tire arts grant which the National En- 
dowment will make to each State under 
the appropriation which the Senate will 
have before it tomorrow. 

Mr. President, there is a very similiar 
fundraising program in Tucson called 
FOCUS, In 1969, $110,000 was raised in a 
drive which was highlighted by a 24-hour 
television auction. FOCUS II is now be- 
ing organized for the fall of 1971, and a 
goal of $118,000 has been set. 

Along with the two combined fund- 
raising efforts in Phoenix and Tucson, 
where the donations are allotted to the 
several participating arts members, Ari- 
zona has many individual efforts. For ex- 
ample, there is the Phoenix Symphony, 
the Tucson Symphony, the Flagstaff 
Symphony, the Yuma Symphony, the 
Phoenix Art Museum, the Phoenix 
Chamber Music Society, the Tucson Art 
Museum, the Tucson Festival, and the 
Arizona Civic Theater among many 
others. 

What it all adds up to, Mr. President, 
is this; the arts are important in Ari- 
zona. The individual citizens of our State 
and of every State want to experience 
the arts. They will support the arts if 
they are brought to them. They do have 
an interest in things other than the 
worldly materialistic values of our every- 
day competitive life. 

Mr. President, my brief résumé of ac- 
tivities in Arizona is, I believe, represent- 
ative of what is occurring within the 
States and communities throughout this 
nation. The people of our country in 
numbers greater than ever are reveal- 
ing a deep interest in enjoying, partici- 
pating in, and supporting cultural events. 
The experience of Arizona plainly puts 
to lie the blind fears raised by some that 
the presence of a Federal Arts Endow- 
ment would stifle the development of 
local activities or discourage private 
countributions. What the National 
Endowment for the Arts has done is to 
awaken an interest in the arts where it 
was dormant, to permit the sprouting 
and growth of an enormous diversity of 
cultural activities in any community or 
area of our nation which wanted this to 
happen, and in general, to nurture the 
cultural resources of our nation. 

Mr. President, I can see nothing wrong 
with this. In fact, I believe the arts are 
an important aspect of American life. 
They are deserving of support by the 
richest nation in the world and their de- 
velopment will bring out the best in us 
as a people. I commend the National 
Endowment for the Arts for its unob- 
trusive contribution to uplifting the Na- 
tion’s cultural awareness and hope the 
Senate will give its solid approval to the 
full appropriation sought in its 1972 
fiscal year budget. 


WHAT TO DO IN PARIS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two excellent articles on the Paris 
peace talks. 

One is a “guest privilege” editorial in 
Life magazine by Leslie H. Gelb, direc- 
tor of the “Pentagon Papers” study, and 
Morton H. Halperin who was also in- 
volved in that project and served on 
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President Nixon’s National Security 
Council staff. This article urges an im- 
mediate and positive response to the 
Vietcong proposal of a POW release and 
U.S. troop withdrawals. It suggests we 
set a terminal data for our withdrawals, 
dependent on the return of our prisoners, 
and thereby test the validity of Mme. 
Binh’s offer. It warns that otherwise the 
Nixon policy could lead to not one but 
two residual forces in Vietnam: one on 
the ground in South Vietnam fighting 
and dying to protect itself and the Thieu 
regime; the other based in Thailand and 
on aircraft carriers to continue the air 
war. That air war has hada devastating 
effect on the land and people of Vietnam 
but has been utterly indecisive in affect- 
ing the outcome of the war. 

Messrs. Gelb and Halperin warn, too, 
that continuation by the administration 
along the current path, avoiding a clear 
indication of when and how our Vietnam 
mistake will end, could break “the fragile 
link of trust between the President and 
the people.” That, I contend, is too high 
a price to pay when there is so little to 
be gained by staying a few more months 
or more in Vietnam. 

The other article is an op-ed piece in 
today’s New York Times by Averell 
Harriman, who was U.S. chief negotia- 
tor in Paris from May 1968 to January 
1969. Governor Harriman analyzes the 
current North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
positions on a settlement in Vietnam and 
projects the kind of political arrange- 
ments which might be possible there. He 
describes why he believes the forthcom- 
ing elections in Vietnam cannot be a fair 
and free test of the South Vietnamese. 
He emphasizes the need for immediate 
negotiations for our prompt withdrawal 
from the war and the return of our 
prisoners. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate for all 
of us that the counsel of this wise and 
vastly experienced statesman has not yet 
been heeded by the administration. I urge 
that Senators and those in the executive 
branch who are involved in the making 
of Vietnam policy give his views—and 
those of Dr. Gelb and Dr. Halperin—-seri- 
ous consideration. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT CHANCE Is “REASONABLE” IN VIETNAM 


With presidential adviser Henry A. Kis- 
singer coming home from a “fact-finding” 
trip to Saigon and Paris, the Nixon admin- 
istration is in the midst of yet another re- 
appraisal of American Vietnam policy, The 
Pentagon papers indicate that such reevalu- 
ations are episodic. As in the past, the pub- 
lic can only be dimly aware of what options 
are being seriously debated. The President's 
choice involves as much what he decides to 
tell the American people as what he decides 
to do. 

We believe that only an unambiguous pub- 
lic gesture can now end the divisions in our 
country. The Senate for the first time has 
gone on record in favor of a complete with- 
drawal within nine months. The publication 
of the Pentagon papers has intensified the 
debate about governmental credibility. And, 
in the midst of this, the Vietcong on July 1 
put forward another in a long line of peace 
proposals. 

This new seven-point proposal, like its 
predecessors, is a construct of Marxist rhe- 
toric and Talmudic precision. The Vietnamese 
Communists use words very carefully to state 
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their position in a way that raises hopes 
without giving anything away. They present 
a familiar list of noral imperatives that the 
United States “must” do in order to bring 
peace to Vietnam: ending “Vietnamization,” 
dismantling all bases, withdrawing “all 
troops, military personnel, weapons, war 
materials," bringing about a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

But in the following paragraph, which 
enunciates their conditions for action, as 
distinguished from the moral imperatives, 
they simply state: “If the U.S. sets a ter- 
minal date for the withdrawal from South 
Vietnam in 1971 of the totality of U.S. forces 
[and Allied forces], the parties will at the 
same time agree on" 1) safe withdrawal and 
2) the release of American POWs, beginning 
and ending with the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces. 

The message seems to be this: if we set a 
1971 terminal date, there will be a cease-fire 
against American forces, a concurrent release 
of prisoners, and ostensibly no prohibitions 
on future American military and economic 
assistance to the Saigon regime. This inter- 
pretation is supported by North Vietnam's 
Le Duc Tho in his press interview of July 6. 

We cannot be certain that this is really 
Hanoi’'s meaning. In the past, when we asked 
them what such and such a phrase meant, 
they only would say that we should look at 
the totality of their proposal. Thus we can 
only learn what they mean by putting for- 
ward a concrete proposal of our own which 
includes a terminal date for our presence 
and simultaneous release of prisoners, 

Of course, if release of our POWs alone 
were our basic goal, the President would 
have every reason to accept the Hanoi posi- 
tion. But the real issue is, as it has always 
been, how important a non-Communist Viet- 
nam is to American security, In this regard, 
everything that the President has said indi- 
cates that his Vietnam policy is not much 
different from that of each of his post-World 
War II predecessors. His stated goal is, as 
their goal was, a non-Communist South 
Vietnam. For President Truman, that meant 
beginning a program of military assistance 
to enable the French to fight the Vietminh. 
For President Eisenhower, it meant massive 
aid totaling 80 percent of the French effort 
in 1954 and, after the Geneva Conference, 
the introduction of an American military 
mission. For President Kennedy, it meant 
sending 15,000 American advisers to Vietnam 
and meddling in South Vietnamese domestic 
politics. For President Johnson, it meant 
Americanization of the war. For President 
Nixon, it is Vietnamization with phased 
withdrawal of American troops, along with 
invasions of Laos and Cambodia. The Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam is now described by 
President Nixon as assuring a “reasonable 
chance” for survival of the Saigon govern- 
ment. The difficulty is not with the phrase 
but with what meaning it is given. In fact, 
“reasonable chance’ reasonably defined 
could provide a basis for uniting the Ameri- 
can people. 

So far, however, “reasonable chance” seems 
to add up to an ambiguous holding action: 
it has meant withdrawing most of the Amer- 
ican forces in order to cut American casual- 
ties and costs, thereby, the President hopes, 
maintaining domestic support for the war. 
It has meant withdrawing slowly enough 
with hawkish enough rhetoric to reduce the 
chances of what the President has called “a 
nightmare of recrimination’—the right- 
wing reaction. 

It seems to portend keeping two American 
residual forces in the battle as long as neces- 
sary: one on the ground in Vietnam pro- 
viding assistance to the South Vietnamese 
and defending itself, and the other in Thai- 
land and offshore on carriers conducting 
bombing raids throughout Indochina. It 
surely will mean continuing large-scale mili- 
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tary and economic assistance to the South 
Vietnamese government. 

While these actions can be interpreted in 
various ways, they are consistent with the 
notion that the President is doing every- 
thing that our domestic politics will permit 
to support the current Saigon government 
for the indefinite future. 

Many would argue that we have long since 
given the Saigon government a “reasonable 
chance.” We have fought their war for them 
for six years, killing many of the best enemy 
troops. At least for the past three years, we 
have given top priority to the equipping and 
training of South Vietnamese forces. The 
Saigon government has an army larger than 
its opponents, and it can draw ample recruits 
from the population under its control. These 
facts do not mean that the Saigon govern- 
ment would survive a complete American 
withdrawal. The simple truth is that we do 
not understand much more about South 
Vietnam today than we did in 1946, and we 
just do not know whether the Saigon govern- 
ment can survive or not. 

President Nixon is really asking for con- 
tinued American support for the war—for 
what everyone, including the President him- 
self, seems to concede is only a marginal 
improvement of an uncertain chance that 
the current Saigon government will indeed 
be able to survive. 

What the President hopes to gain is surely 
more than overbalanced by what he risks in 
continuing the war. 

First, whatever Hanoi’s current terms are, 
they are almost certain to increase as the size 
of our force diminishes. When 50,000 or fewer 
American troops are left in South Vietnam, 
Hanoi might demand that the United States 
also cease aid to Saigon and perhaps even 
change that government in return for the 
release of the prisoners. 

A second risk is that if Hanoi does step up 
military pressure against this shrunken 
American force, the President might feel that 
he had no alternative than to respond by 
what he has called “decisive escalation" 
against North Vietnam. Most observers would 
Say that the President simply cannot afford 
the domestic political repercussions of es- 
calation now. But most of them were saying 
that before Laos and Cambodia. Indeed, most 
U.S. escalations of the war were preceded by 
predictions that they would not occur. 

Beyond these two risks lies a third: name- 
ly, the risk of breaking the fragile link of 
trust between the President and the people. 
Presidents always want to keep open their 
options and retain their flexibility. But when 
the issue in Vietnam today, the President’s 
desire for ambiguity must give way to the 
public's right to clarity. 

President Nixon seems prepared to run 
these risks for two reasons. He still believes 
what most Southeast Asian specialists, in- 
cluding those within the government, have 
long since ceased to believe: that prospects 
for a “generation of peace” depend on the 
outcome in Vietnam. 

The President also fears the growth of 
radicalism at home. Such a domestic re- 
action is indeed something to worry about. 
The political left has started calling for war 
crimes trials. Their goal seems to be to estab- 
lish wide-ranging individual, if not national, 
guilt. The Calley trial sparked the political 
right. Their goal will be to find out who is to 
blame for America’s not winning this war. 
This emerging “‘scapegoatism” is frightening. 
President Nixon is on the mark here. 

It is now the President’s obligation to 
unite the country by stating an unambigu- 
ous policy. The new NLF proposal opens the 
way for doing so by apparently allowing the 
President to define “reasonable chance” as 
an American withdrawal with the Saigon 
government free to receive American mili- 
tary and economic aid. If President Nixon 
were to define “reasonable chance” in these 
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terms, few here would quarrel with that 
decision, and it would almost certainly open 
the way at last to one end to our military 
involvement in Indochina. 

It may well be the only way to give our- 
selves—these United States—a reasonable 
chance. 


A REASONABLE CHANCE 
(By W. Averell Harriman) 

WasHINGTON.—Publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers has increased a widespread feel- 
ing that the public has not been adequately 
informed of United States intentions in 
Vietnam. The credibility of the Government 
was already at low point. To restore confi- 
dence it is essential that the Administration 
now clarify its aims in Vietnam. 

The Administration has previously justi- 
fied its refusal to negotiate a definite date 
for withdrawal of all American forces on 
three grounds—the safety of our forces, the 
release of our prisoners of war and giving 
the South Vietnamese “a reasonable chance.” 

Mrs. Binh’s seven-point proposal satisfies 
the first two reasons. The Administration 
should now explain what it means by giving 
South Vietnam “a reasonable chance,” and 
what American vital interests are involved. 
There are certain factors that already appear 
clear. 

One that should be understood is that we 
have been fighting North Vietnam, a strongly 
nationalist Communist state which does not 
want to be dominated by China. It is sup- 
ported, of course, by both China and the 
Soviet Union. During my months of talks in 
Paris, Hanoi’s historic desire for independ- 
ence was apparent. They were gratified that 
they were able to establish normal relations 
with the French and wished to have similar 
relations with us. Like Tito, they understand 
to avoid domination by the Communist 
giants they must have relations with the 
West and particularly the United States. We 
must recognize this and no longer blindly 
follow the concept that we are fighting Com- 
munist China. 

Another factor is that the majority of the 
South Vietnamese clearly desire peace and 
prefer a non-Vietcong-controlled govern- 
ment. During recent years we have helped 
strengthen the Saigon Government militarily 
to Vietnamize the war, but not politically to 
expand its base to permit negotiations for a 
compromise settlement and to succeed in the 
political competition which would ensue, A 
political settlement worked out by the South 
Vietnamese themselves could give a “chance” 
for the South Vietnamese while experience 
indicates continued attempts to achieve a 
military solution can only mean endless 
fighting with no settlement in sight. 

In South Vietnam there are no effective 
political parties but there are groups repre- 
senting the non-Communist elements in the 
country—Buddhists, Catholics, Cao Dai, Hoa 
Hao, and the labor unions. It is not too late 
for President Thieu to rally these forces and 
bring their representatives into a peace cabi- 
net or a negotiating committee. Conditions 
must be agreed to with the National Libera- 
tion Front under which a nationa] election 
can be held from which would evolve a new 
constitution and a new government. As the 
front has proposed, provision should be made 
for guarantees against reprisals, and release 
of political prisoners. 

There is increasing evidence that the other 
side would agree to an independent neutral 
South Vietnam for a period of years. The 
front, made up of people who are themselves 
southerners, evidently wants the South to be 
independent of the North until such time as 
a merger can be negotiated between equals. 

Evidence indicates a willingness to agree 
to a non-Communist South. In fact Le Duc 
Tho has stated this in a New York Times 
interview. Furthermore, the Chinese, for the 
first time are now publicly supporting a 
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peaceful settlement, and speak of the four 
countries of Indochina, including both North 
and South Vietnam. They may wish to keep 
Indochina Balkanized and not unified under 
Hanoi. 

After the settlement Hanoi must be in- 
duced to leave its neighbors alone and that 
can best be done by long-term cooperative 
arrangements for the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. The United 
States should be generous in its financial 
contribution but must leave the manage- 
ment to an international agency. 

I can see only further confusion by await- 
ing the October elections in South Vietnam. 
Senator Tran Van Don has succinctly pointed 
out in a recent speech that President Thieu 
controls (1) the administrative, military, po- 
lice and intelligence apparatus, (2) the mass 
media, and (3) large financial resources. 
Senator Don concluded that control of any 
one of the three factors would be sufficient 
to elect President Thieu, and he also has a 
fourth “decisive” factor—U.S. support. 

Under these circumstances there is no rea- 
son to delay negotiations until the election 
which can hardly be a meaningful demo- 
cratic expression. Moreover, the frustration 
pervading our country requires negotiations 
for our prompt withdrawal from the war. 


NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, over the past 
few weeks I have watched with great in- 
terest and hope the unfolding events at 
the Paris talks. After a careful analysis 
of the materials made public concerning 
the recent National Liberation Front 
peace initiative, I have concluded it rep- 
resents a significant peace overture ap- 
parently made in good faith. There well 
may be unacceptable elements and in- 
adequacies in the proposal. There may 
be long days of negotiations ahead. 
Nevertheless, because the NLF initiative 
offers some hope for a genuine break- 
through in the now stalled talks, the 
President should call for an immediate 
cease fire while we negotiate the pro- 
posals. 

Recent NLF proposals emphasize two 
issues of paramount importance to the 
Communists: First, the setting of a date 
for the total withdrawal of all U.S. 
Forces, and second, the creation of a 
provisional coalition government. The 
peace plan put forward on July 1, keeps 
these two points intact, and at the same 
time appears to make significant conces- 
sions on those issues which, in my opin- 
ion, are most important to our disengage- 
ment from Vietnam. 

On July 1, Madame Binh publically 
stated in announcing the NLF plan that 
if we will set a date for the total with- 
drawal of our forces then the NLF will 
agree to release our prisoners of war, and 
insure the safety of our withdrawing 
troops. According to the plan the “mo- 
dalities” for implementing these opera- 
tions are to be worked out when the 
withdrawal date is set. Le Doc Tho, 


Hanoi’s chief representative at Paris, 
further clarified point one of the plan 


on July 6 when he said that the question 
of prisoner release and troop withdrawals 
could be decided independently of a polit- 
ical settlement in South Vietnam. 
Madame Binh has also stated that the 
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NLF proposal was not intended on a 
take-it or leave-it basis. These state- 
ments demonstrate the increased flexi- 
bility in the NLF’s new negotiating posi- 
tion which allows the United States to 
capitalize on the recent NLF peace over- 
ture by agreeing to those portions of 
the proposal which are acceptable and 
negotiating on those which are not. 

Moreover, these concessions by the 
NLF make it imperative that President 
Nixon test their offer by announcing a 
withdrawal date. The peace plan pro- 
vides the President with his long sought 
guarantee that our prisoners of war will 
be released. With such public assurance, 
it seems incongruous for the administra- 
tion to continue withdrawing troops and 
receive nothing in return. Latest Defense 
Department estimates project that over 
400 American prisoners are now being 
held by Communist forces in North and 
South Vietnam. Assuming that these 
POW’s would be released in direct pro- 
portion to our troop withdrawals, we 
can now return approximately 30 of our 
prisoners to their families for every 
25,000 troops we withdraw. If problems 
arise in agreeing upon the modalities for 
troop withdrawal and prisoner release, 
the President, should he deem it appro- 
priate, could withdraw his commitment 
to withdraw by a specific date. 

The National Liberation Front also has 
consistently held that a coalition gov- 
ernment is the key to a peaceful settle- 
ment. The peace plan of July 1 reiterates 
this view in point two: 

By various means the political, social, and 
religious forces in South Vietnam aspiring 
to peace and national concord will form in 
Saigon a new administration declaring itself 


for peace, independence, neutrality, and 
democracy. 


In calling for the creation of a provi- 
sional coalition government the recent 
NLF proposal appears not to require the 
violent overthrow of the existing Saigon 
regime. The proposal does require that 
the United States Government cease its 
backing of Nguyen Van Thieu. Recent in- 
terviews with NLF officials suggest that 
if President Thieu were defeated in the 
upcoming elections, then negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement might begin. 

I believe the United States should not 
impose any specific government on the 
people of South Vietnam; neither should 
we be expected to underwrite indefinitely 
the political future of the Thieu govern- 
ment. We have invested almost $200 bil- 
lion in our attempt to achieve a stable po- 
litical environment in South Vietnam. 
We have fulfilled our commitment in 
blood and treasure. 

The recent peace proposal attempts to 
provide for a mechanism to prevent a 
blood bath from occurring. Point 2 
declares that one of the questions to be 
settled in the negotiations state is: 

To take concrete measures with the re- 
quired guarantees so as to prohibit all acts 
of terror, reprisal and discrimination against 


persons having collaborated with one or the 
other part... 


Point 7 of the peace proposal indi- 
cates that the aforementioned guaran- 
tees could be buttressed by international 
guarantees. 
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During his April 29 press conference, 
the President stated: 

As far as any action on our part of ending 
American involvement completely—and that 
means a total withdrawal is concerned—that 
will have to be delayed until we get, not just 
the promise to discuss the release of our 
prisoners, but a commitment to release our 
prisoners. 


The recent NLF peace plan offers that 
commitment. 

Later in that same press conference 
President Nixon added: 

I see no gain from our standpoint to set a 
troop withdrawal date by the end of 1972 or 
the end of 1973, or the middle of 1972 when 
we get nothing for it. 


The NFL peace proposal gives us the 
hope that by setting such a date we will 
get in return what we have been seeking 
for so long—the return of American 
POW’s and an end to our involvement 
in this tragic war. 

The United States has a responsibility 
to respond positively and creatively to 
the NLF peace plan and actively to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a settlement 
based on this new concession. We owe it 
to ourselves and to the world to do no 
less, 


A LITTLE LIGHT IN THE TUNNEL 
ON OIL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, today 
I wish to acknowledge an announced 
decline in the price of heavy industrial 
fuel oil by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
This follows a long period of steadily 
rising prices that have had a profound 
impact on consumers across the United 
States, particularly those in New Eng- 
land. 

I commend Humble for this move, 
which I believe is long overdue. I sin- 
cerely hope that others in the oil indus- 
try will follow suit and provide wide- 
spread relief to a large number of citi- 
zens. 

Beyond the initial announcement, 
however, the oil industry has given us 
little to be grateful for. This decrease 
does not include low-sulfur-content fuel 
oils, and yet only the low-sulfur-content 
fuels meet the recently stated air pollu- 
tion standards. The price of the environ- 
mentally acceptable fuel therefore re- 
mains high. 

There has also been no movement to 
lower prices in the area of No. 2 home- 
heating oil. New England citizens know 
that the cruel hardships that the oil im- 
port quota system and the high prices 
charged by the integrated oil companies 
remains unchanged. Over 80 percent cf 
the homes in New England consume 
homeheating oil but the cost of heating 
those homes next winter is going to re- 
main sky high. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from New 
England, I will not be satisfied that the 
oil companies have done all they can to 
alleviate the current fuel price problem 
until action has been taken to curtail the 
heavyhanded quota system that cripples 
New England. When that kind of action 
is taken New England consumers and 
homeowners will have reason to applaud 
the action of the oil industry, but not 
until. 
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INTERNATIONAL DRUG CRISIS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
past 4th of July, a series of three articles 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
each portraying an important aspect of 
the international drug crisis. This series 
reveals both the unremitting danger of 
abundant heroin supply and the many 
pitfalls in present narcotics control 
policy. 

“It's Harvest Time in Turkey” focuses 
on the incentives and mechanisms for 
Turkish opium farmers to evade present 
opium control laws. I should like to add 
that despite restrictions on acreage au- 
thorized for poppy cultivation the illicit 
production in Turkey reportedly doubled 
last year. 

Another article, by Leon Daniel, traces 
the invidious network of heroin supply 
from Southeast Asian producers through 
Thailand and Laos ultimately to Amer- 
ican troops in Vietnam. It captures the 
incredible irony of our position in South- 
east Asia—after 10 years, 50,000 lives, 
and more than $100 billion spent in Viet- 
nam, we now reap the bitter harvest of 
tens of thousands of GI’s returning from 
Indochina as heroin addicts. 

According to this article, our own em- 
bassy in Thailand—Thailand is a key 
heroin supplier—refuses to talk with 
news reporters about drugs for fear of 
“embarrassing” the Thai Government. 

Our Government is undoubtedly more 
embarrassed that we continue to finance 
our own destruction, by allowing recipi- 
ents of massive American aid to kill us 
with drugs. 

Finally, in a third article, we hear from 
Director Ingersoll of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs that even 
with all the heroin seizures and arrests 
in this country, there has been not a rip- 
ple in the plentiful supply of heroin pour- 
ing into the United States. 

Early this year, I introduced a bill 
which incorporates the essential aspects 
of an effective international narcotics 
law. It would eliminate the terrible con- 
fusion and inconsistency of present poli- 
cies by spelling out the high priority solv- 
ing the drug crisis must command. 

To offset attractive cash earnings for 
opium farmers, my bill would provide 
substantial assistance for the implemen- 
tation of intensive, modern agricultural 
methods. Equally important, it would 
provide assistance for strict narcotics law 
enforcement. 

But for those nations unwilling to stop 
the terrible human devastation caused by 
heroin, my bill would end the absurdity 
of continued foreign aid. 

I would like to submit for the consid- 
eration of Senators these three worthy 
articles from the Pioneer Press. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From St. Paul (Minn.) Sunday Pioneer 
Press, July 4, 1971] 

HEROIN From TURKEY, ASIA 
(By Mark Brown) 

WASHINGTON (AP). —Despite recent large 
seizures here and abroad, the supply of 
heroin is still plentiful, says the United 
States’ top narcotics law enforcer. 


“PLENTIFUL” 
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John E. Ingersoll, director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, said most 
of the heroin entering the country is proc- 
essed in France from Turkish opium, but 
an increasing amount is coming from South- 
east Asia. 

At least three narcotics rings are involved 
in the smuggling from Southeast Asia, In- 
gersoll said in an interview, and American 
servicemen are “amply represented” among 
all three. 

Ingersoll, who returned recently from an 
inspection visit to Southeast Asia, said that 
if heroin use persists among U.S. troops in 
Vietnam, American soldiers should be “iso- 
lated from the civilian population.” 

The interview took place before President 
Nixon announced an agreement by Turkey 
to stop growing the opium poppy by July 
1972. 

The White House said narcotics negotia- 
tions are continuing with six other countries 
where the poppy seed is grown. 

The questions and answers: 

Q. At a White House seminar on drugs, 
Mr. Finlator (asst. BNDD director) men- 
tioned the narcotics systems that you are 
trying to crack. Could you describe the 
makeup of these nine systems and how they 
operate? 

A. Well there are 10, and it’s kind of hard 
to describe them in general terms because 
each of them are distinct kinds of operations. 
One involves people scattered all over the 
world who deal principally in heroin, or 
opium derivatives. 

Another one was exemplified by what we 
called Operation Flanker, with the arrest of 
a number of organized crime figures last 
February and a number of arrests since then. 
Another one was Operation Eagle, where most 
participants were of Cuban extraction. 

Another one involves the clandestine pro- 
duction of dangerous drugs in the United 
States. We've made some significant inroads 
there. We haven't publicized much of what 
we've done or brought it together, but I guess 
the attorney general will mark an announce- 
ment of this at his next press conference. 

Q. Operation Flanker disclosed that the 
Mafia is involved with narcotics. Isn't that 
something they hadn't dealt in extensively? 

A. Well, their announced policy since 1956 
has been not to be involved, but there are 
deviations from that policy at fairly high 
levels and there's been nothing done, appar- 
ently to enforce it. There are significant 
traffickers. 

Q. Who are some of the other groups? 

A. There’s the Cuban group, Eagle; al- 
though their main product was cocaine, they 
were also bringing heroin in. Presently there's 
a good deal of heroin being transshipped 
through various South American countries. 

Q. Does most of the heroin coming into 
this country come from the Middle East 
through France? 

A. Most of the heroin that is used in this 
country is derived from opium that is di- 
verted in Turkey. Turkey is a legal opium 
producer and exporter for medical purposes. 
But large quantities every year have been 
diverted into illicit channels. 

Q. At the House committee the other day, 
you mentioned that you had had some nego- 
tiations with President Thieu. Is the Thieu 
government showing sufficient concern over 
trafficking in heroin? 

A. Ambassador Bunker told me he has 
never seen the Thieu government respond 
to any other issue as it has on this one. 
There has been an immediate and a very 
strong response. Whether they're doing 
enough, I think, remains to be seen. 

They've done a lot. They've shaken up 
their customs operations; they've changed 
the leadership in their national police ac- 
tivity on this project and President Thieu 
has taken a personal interest in what’s hap- 
pening. 
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Q. Is heroin any less easy to get for the 
American troops over there now than it was 
two or three months ago? 

A. No, I haven't seen any sign of that 
yet. But I do know that some of the people 
who were moving it in that direction have 
now, temporarily at least, stopped to look at 
the situation . . . believing that South Viet- 
nam has been shut off. 

Q. How would heroin get from Southeast 
Asia to the United States? Is there yet an- 
other system? 

A. Yes. There are at least three different 
groups, we think, that are moving heroin 
into the United States from Southeast Asia. 

Q. In getting their supplies, are they deal- 
ing with people like the Laotian general 
that you mentioned in testimony before the 
House committee? 

A. No. The heroin manufacture itself ap- 
pears, at any rate, to be conducted basically 
by ethnic Chinese living in these areas. 

The heroin that’s moving into the United 
States appears to be coming from Hong Kong 
or Bangkok, primarily. Some of it is coming 
straight from Vietnam through the mail, be- 
longings of servicemen and so on. 

Q. Have there been any significant seizures 
of heroin coming into the United States from 
Southeast Asia? 

A. Yes, just the other day eight pounds 
were seized here in Washington, D.C., and 
about a month or so ago there was a little 
over seyen pounds, I think, seized at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., in the mail. And we have 
some others, all in the last year or so. 

Q. The number of seizures here have gone 
up. Have these seizures at all put a dent 
in the heroin supply? 

A. No. There’s still a lot of it around. There 
appears to be a sufficient supply of heroin 
available on the streets, and the price hasn't 
fluctuated significantly or noticeably. 


It’s HARVEST TIME IN TURKEY 
(By William Tuohy) 


AFYON, TuRKEY.—It’s harvest time here, 
and the carpet of white and purple poppy 
blossoms are losing their petals, exposing the 
green, plum-sized opium pods to ripen in 
the sun. 

This year’s harvest on the 4,000-foot high 
Anatolian Plateau is excepted to be a bumper 
crop. 

It also might possibly be the last. 

Turkey, leading source of the opium deriv- 

ative, heroin, channeling illegally into the 
United States, agreed Thursday to eradicate 
totally the production of poppies by late next 
year. 
But the 75,000 farm families of central 
Turkey, to whom opium is their cash crop, 
their livelihood may never understand, even 
though U.S. dollar subsidies are pledged to 
them. 

“OUR LIFE is built on growing poppies,” 
said 40-year-old Lutfi Yeldiz, in the nearby 
village of Kumartas. "We produce our opium 
and sell it to the government. They say they 
use it for medicine ... We have heard in the 
newspapers that America is against opium, 
but we do not know why. I don’t understand 
what you mean by drug addiction.” 

As Yeldiz says, legally produced opium is 
sold through government agencies to world 
wide pharmaceutical firms which convert it 
to morphine and codeine to help the sick and 
injured. 

But the same raw opium, illegally trafficked 
and refined into heroin, eventually finds its 
way into the veins of countless thousands 
of addicts. President Nixon said more than 
60 per cent of the heroin peddled in the 
United States comes from Turkey. 

Unlike the growing of wheat or barley, the 
opium plant is enormously rewarding to the 
dirt-poor farmers of Afyon. 

In addition to gathering the raw opium, 
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the farmers use the leaves for salad greens. 
They eat or bake bread with poppy seeds. 
They press the rest of the seeds into cooking 
oil. Then they use the residue for animal 
feed. They cut the stalks for firewood. And 
they ship the husks of the pod to Holland 
and Germany where more opium gum is ex- 
tracted, and the rest used for pressed board. 

Thus, the opium crop is at least three 
times as profitable as anything else the 
farmers could grow in the hard-scrabble 
country of centra] Anatolia—without inten- 
sive, modern farming methods. 

This year’s legal crop—estimated at per- 
haps 100 metric tons—is taken by the farm- 
ers to government purchasing offices where 
they receive about $4 a pound for raw 
opium—depending on the quality. This is 
the product sold to legitimate foreign drug 
firms. 

But at least an equal amount, according 
to informed estimates, and perhaps more is 
funneled off into the illicit trade to be 
smuggled out of Turkey. 

Each year, farmers officially estimate how 
much opium gum they will produce, but 
these estimates are invariably thought to be 
on the low side. Other farmers produce 
opium in illegal fields. 

The surplus illegal opium is purchased— 
usually in advance—at four times the legal 
price by “commission men" from Istanbul 
and Ismir, who are often themselves farm- 
ers who have prospered in the opium trade. 
They usually pay the opium farmer in ad- 
vance for his illegal production—which is a 
keen incentive to the cash-short growers. 


ASIAN SUPPLY FILTERS THROUGH CAMBODIA 
(By Leon Daniel) 

BancKoK.—Despite, or perhaps because of, 
America’s investment of blood and treasure 
in Southeast Asia, one of the region’s most 
successful commercial ventures is the ille- 
gal production and sale of heroin. 

Compounding this tragic irony is the fact 
that virtually all of the heroin smoked, 
snorted and injected by American GI’s in 
Vietnam is smuggled through Thailand, a 
staunch American ally in the Indochina war. 

Thailand also is the conduit for an in- 
creasing amount of illicit heroin entering 
the United States. 

Spurred by President Nixon, the U.S. gov- 
ernment has now turned more of its atten- 
tion to trying to solve the problem that 
may ultimately prove to have more staying 
power than the war itself. 

The practice of the American diplomats 
in Bangkok was to meet queries from news- 
men about Thailand’s opium-heroin traf- 
fic with reactions ranging from boredom to 
hostility. 

Newsmen were told they could not inter- 
view for the record American officials here 
on the subject. 

The explanation was that news stories 
about the opium-heroin traffic would dam- 
age relations between the United States and 
Thailand. 

While the diplomats were trying to keep 
a lid on the embarrassing situation, agents 
from the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs were working against great odds 
y Siei the opium-heroin tide through Thai- 
and. 

It took a couple of U.S. representatives, 
armed with congressional investigative pow- 
ers, to spell out publicly Thailand’s role as 
a passageway in the opium-heroin traffic. 

Reps. Morgan Murphy, an Illinois Demo- 
crat who represents Chicago’s drug-troubled 
south side, and Robert Steele, a Connecticut 
Republican, came up with some recommen- 
dations. 

They said the U.S. mission in Thiland 
“should be more forceful” in convincing the 
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Thai government that the United States not 
only needs, but expects, rapidly increasing 
action to stop the illegal traffic in opium and 
its derivatives. 

Most of the heroin used by GI’s in Viet- 
nam is produced from poppies grown in 
mountainous areas of Burma, Laos, Thailand 
and parts of Yunnan Province in Commu- 
nist China. 

Murphy and Steele, a former Central In- 
telligency Agency (CIA) agent, charged that 
in Laos “government armed forces are major 
wholesalers of opium and heroin and have 
been directly involved in large-scale smug- 
gling activities.” 

They also said for the record that most of 
the opium produced in Southeast Asia is 
smuggied through Thailand. 

U.S. narcotics agents here told the two 
congressmen enough to finally get a startling 
story before the public. Here is the story that 
emerged: 

Some of the Southeast Asia opium is proc- 
essed into heroin which is smuggled to the 
United States by couriers on commercial and 
military aircraft. Some is mailed to the 
United States by U.S. military personnel, 
using both commercial and military postal 
services. 

Most of the heroin is smuggled into South 
Vietnam through Thailand and Laos. 

American citizens, mostly former service- 
men, recently have moved to Thailand and 
have gotten into the business of smuggling 
heroin. 

U.S. agents told the congressmen that bar 
patrons are recruited as heroin couriers to 
the United States and that U.S. military per- 
sonnel on active duty are recruited to ship 
heroin to the United States through the 
military postal system. 

(On April 5, the Bureau of Customs seized 
17 pounds of heroin in a piece of military 
mail from Bangkok. The package, seized at 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., contained heroin with 
an estimated street-sale value of $1.75 mil- 
lion.) 

Some of the heroin smuggled into South 
Vietnam is carried in commercial aircraft 
and planes of the Laotian-Thai and South 
Vietnamese air forces. 

The congressmen also said that heroin has 
been smuggled in planes of Air America, a 
private airline financed by the CIA, “al- 
though there is no evidence that any official 
of a U.S. agency has ever been involved in 
the smuggling of heroin into South Viet- 
nam.” 


RECYCLING PAPER AND WASTE OIL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recycling 
was in the news again yesterday. I invite 
the attention of Senators to two articles 
published yesterday in the Washington 
Post. The subject of the first article is a 
report by the Prince George’s County 
Committee of the Maryland Environ- 
mental Trust. After citing some statistics 
to demonstrate the need for increased 
recycling of paper in the Washington 
area, the report makes several recom- 
mendations. Among them: that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and the General 
Service Administration make substantial 
use of recycled paper. This recommenda- 
tion is in line with two bills I have re- 
cently introduced into the Senate. 

The other article describes a proposal 
that the State of Maryland establish a 
$1 million pilot project for the collection 
and rerefining of waste oil. 

These proposals are worthwhile, and 
thoroughly consistent with bills that I 
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and other Senators have introduced on 
the subject of recycling. Because I be- 
lieve these articles to be of general in- 
terest, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


READ AND RECYCLE—AND SAVE Our TREES 

About 300,000 tons of newsprint are used 
yearly in the Washington area, but only 21,000 
tons of that is recycled. The difference means 
a lot of trees cut down. 

The matter of trees has become an issue 
of great concern to the Prince George’s 
County Committee of the Maryland Environ- 
mental Trust, which has issued a report call- 
ing for a broader program of recycling waste 
paper. 

Their target: 280,000 tons of solid waste 
which, they say, could be put to good use. 

The 7 per cent of newsprint that is cur- 
rently being recycled annually saves 420,000 
medium sized trees, according to the com- 
mittee report. In addition, the recycling re- 
duces papermill pollution and garbage col- 
lection problems, the committee said. 

Japan today leads the world by recycling 
50 per cent of its paper. If the metropolitan 
Washington area did the same, according to 
the committee report, three million trees 
could be saved annually. 

Adding to the problem, the committee said, 
is the fact that national newsprint con- 
sumption—now at 9,545,000 tons yearly— 
will double by 1985. 

Difficulties are also increasing currently, 
the report said, because of a depression in the 
wastepaper dealers market. Dealers now pay 
$6 a ton, and sell it for an average of $17 a 
ton, but the profit is only $2-3 because of in- 
creased costs for processing and freight. 

The recycling process is not new. It’s been 
used for 50 years, and currently about 25 
firms handle and recycle fiber, the commit- 
tee said. The Garden State Paper Company 
of Garfield, N.J., one of the early pioneers, 
was the first to find a way to remove ink from 
old papers and to build a papermaking ma- 
chine for recycled newsprint. 

The Bergstrom Paper Company of Neenah, 
Wisconsin, has recently made significant ad- 
vances, according to the report, in processing 
recycled fibers into suitable office writing and 
business paper. By including the inks, resins, 
and clays in the paper, this process leaves a 
residue of about three pounds of waste per 
100 pounds of reclaimed paper, as opposed to 
20 or 35 pounds in other methods. 

The result, the report said, is that one ton 
of recycled fibers saves 20 live trees and one 
ton of unclaimed polluted waste. 

Bergstrom's local agent, Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co., has been promoting re- 
cycled/100 bond and offset printing paper. 
In addition, one Metro-area retail grocery 
outlet has recently introduced recycled bath- 
room tissues and towels. 

But what can other people do? The com- 
mittee report had some answers. 

First, the waste from lumber mills, shops 
and yards, municipally condemned trees, and 
the clearing of lands by construction, con- 
tractors, could all be shipped by rail to wood- 
pulp mills for making paper. 

Recently, the report said, one area city 
could not find a source to dispose of 600 tons 
of diseased and storm damaged trees. That 
waste could have been used. 

Both business and government, the report 
said, could help the problem by using re- 
cycled paper. The committee suggested that 
the U.S. Government Printing Office and 
General Services Administration, both very 
large buyers and users of newsprint and of- 
fice stationery, could use totally recycled 
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paper and specify that bidders on contracts 
use a percentage also. 

The committee also urged that business 
firms, which the report said contribute to the 
solid waste problem, should aid the recycl- 
ing system financially. In addition, news- 
papers were urged to use, and publicize use 
of, recycled products. 

The committee's report was printed on re- 
cycled paper. 


PLAN PROPOSED To RECYCLE WASTE OIL IN 
MARYLAND 


Maryland should establish a $1 million 
pilot project of collecting and recycling waste 
oil for reuse as fuel in state buildings and 
lubricants for state-owned vehicles, two pub- 
lic health engineers have recommended. 

Even if the program only breaks even, they 
suggested, it would demonstrate how a state 
can significantly reduce ecological problems 
resulting from waste oil. 

The proposal was set forth in a prelimi- 
nary report by Wilfred H. Shields Jr., chief 
of the solid-waste services of the Maryland 
Environmental Service, and Walter A. Miles, 
head of monitoring-surveillance for the State 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene. 

He said that the 13.5 million gallons of 
waste oil produced annually in Maryland 
could be refined to its original quality. 

“The resulting product is a lubricating oil 
which is identical in every respect . .. to the 
original product itself,” the engineers wrote. 

They noted that contaminants must be 
removed from crude oil just as they are 
removed from waste oil during a recycling 
process. 

Rerefined waste oil was widely marketed 
commercially before a 1964 Federal Trade 
Commission requirement that such products 
sold interstate carry clear labels that they 
are reprocessed oil, according to the report. 

“The labeling requirement of the FTC 
knocked the bottom out of the re-refined 


oil market, not because of low quality ... 
but because the label suggests low quality,” 
Shields and Miles wrote. 


“This label ... has no bearing on the 
quality of the product,” they said. 

The report said that waste automotive and 
industrial oils are disposed of in a variety 
of ways in Maryland—some is used again, 
some is burned for heat recovery and some 
simply dumped into the ground. The engi- 
neers noted, however, there have been 
“numerous incidents” in western Maryland 
where dumped oil has seeped into drinking 
water wells. 

The State Department of Water Resources 
has warned that underground water supplies 
throughout the state are being polluted by 
waste oil seepage, the report said. 

“The hazard is increased every time oil is 
dumped onto the ground,” it warned. 

The report suggested spending $1 million 
for the construction of a small recycling re- 
finery, purchase of 10 small trucks, one large 
tanker and operation of the facility for a 
year in the Baltimore-Washington area. 

The report said the state is not interested 
in competing with oil suppliers. 

“It’s sole aims are to protect the state 
environment, to conserve and preserve the 
natural resources of the world and to accom- 
plish these aims at considerable savings to 
the taxpayers of Maryland by using these 
refined olls in state-owned vehicles and 
facilities.” 


CHANGING PRIORITIES—THE UAW 
PROPOSAL FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, often 

it seems that politicians traffick in am- 
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biguous codes; we speak in phrases and 
slogans which lose their sharp edges from 
the wear of constant use. 

This can have an adverse impact on 
the public policymaking process. If our 
words on a given issue suggest a thousand 
meanings to a thousand people, then any 
public debate on that issue is certain to 
be confused and frustrated. And a con- 
fused public cannot be very conducive to 
the making of a sensible, coherent public 
policy. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
Senate and the House can think of some 
issue on which he has accused his opposi- 
tion, or has been accused, of being overly 
simplistic or unrealistic. In my own case 
I have tried to give special attention to 
the problem of shifting national priori- 
ties. “We must change our Nation’s pri- 
orities,” I might say, or one of my col- 
leagues might say, and any subsequent 
proposals for specific changes are likely 
to be drowned in the applause for the 
initial statement. 

Change to what? This is a legitimate 
question. To what specific concerns shall 
we turn our Nation’s abundant energies? 

I would like to draw attention to one 
possible alternative: the need of our 
working men and women for safer condi- 
tions at their place of work. 

Workers recognize the need. A Labor 
Department survey completed this year 
shows that health and safety hazards on 
the job rank second among 19 common 
sources of job discontent among all 
workers. 

Congress recognizes the need. Last year 
Congress passed Public Law 91-596, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
which empowers the Federal Govern- 
ment to improve the working conditions 
of 57 million Americans at 4.1 million 
working places. 

But the administration has requested 
only $50 million to fund the inspection of 
working places under this law in fiscal 
1972—less than $1 of coverage per work- 
er. Surely the working people of our 
country deserve better protection against 
the hazards of their jobs. 

The United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America have proposed that $150 should 
be appropriated for inspections against 
occupational hazards in the coming fiscal 
year. It is estimated that this would pro- 
vide for 3,000 inspectors (compared to the 
administration's 1,000), and 6,000 inspec- 
tions in a year (compared to the admin- 
istration’s proposed 2,000). 

If the UAW proposal were adopted by 
Congress, the result would be increased 
protection for the working people of 
America. I think this course of action is 
better advised than the misappropriation 
of taxpayers’ dollars to a Defense De- 
partment or private corporation which 
cannot keep track of its money, to an 
“intelligence” agency which refuses to 
publicly disclose how it spends taxpayers’ 
money, or for the prolongation of a war 
in Indochina which has spawned more 
miseries than can be documented here. 

To those who ask for viable alterna- 
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tives to present priorities, I would raise 
the issue of work safety protection. 

Mr. President, I think that this pro- 
posal deserves the consideration of all 
Members of Congress. Therefore, I would 
like to insert at this point in the Recorp 
the recent testimony of UAW vice presi- 
dent Nelson Jack Edwards before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Labor-HEW budget. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF NELSON JACK EDWARDS, VICE 
PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
America (UAW) 

The UAW is here today to ask that Con- 
gress approve at least three times the money 
which the Administration is asking to imple- 
ment the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970 for Fiscal 1972. 

There is no other law on the books today 
which more directly affects the lives of work- 
ing Americans than does Public Law 91-596, 
which covers 57 million workers at 4.1 mil- 
lion workplaces. This law has properly been 
described as a new magna charta for working 
men and women. But the law—as promising 
as it is—will be reduced to harmless bits of 
paper if Congress does not vote enough 
money for the law to be carried out. 

The Administration’s request of $50 mil- 
lion for Fiscal "72 is shortsighted and cruel. 
We ask that Congress approve no less than 
$150 million for occupational safety and 
health during the upcoming fiscal year. Ulti- 
mately we favor an even bigger level of 
spending. The Administration is asking for 
$1 per worker. We are asking here for $3 per 
worker. We suggest that the Gordon Counter- 
budget of $4 and ultimately $10 per worker 
are the kinds of realistic expenditures for 
worker health and safety which the Congress 
must reckon with during the next five years. 

Health and safety hazards on the job were 
the number two complaint in a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor survey completed this year. 
On a scale of 19 sources of job discontent, 
some 38 percent of all workers said that 
health and safety hazards ranked as the 
second highest problem. We ask that the 
pertinent sections of that survey as described 
in the Monthly Labor Review (April, 1971) 
be made part of this hearing record. (Ap- 
pendix I) 

In a U.S. Public Health Service study of 
1 million workers in the Chicago area, it was 
found in 1968 that 46.2 percent of those 
workers were exposed to serious and urgent 
health hazards on their jobs. We ask that a 
table prepared form that study also be made 
part of the record today. (Appendix IT) 

These two government studies show very 
clearly, if documented proof is needed, that 
occupational safety and health is a sorely 
neglected area of national concern. It is not 
enough to say that the problem be solved by 
collective bargaining. Many of the health and 
safety problems suffered by workers today 
are too subtle, too technical, and too complex 
to be settled by contract language between 
labor and management. And only 20 million 
of the 57 million workers under the protec- 
tion of the law have the added protection of 
collective bargaining agreements. Thus the 
role of the federal government is crucial. We 
need more research, more training, and more 
inspectors so that the American workplace 
can be safer and healthier. 

The National Safety Council has estimated 
that the nation loses at least $20 billion each 
year from unsafe and unhealthy jobs. The 
entire nation will be the gainer if the new 
law is fully and fairly implemented—work- 
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ers will live longer and in better health, in- 
dustry will have more productivity, and the 
gross national product of our country will ex- 
pand. Obviously, it will not happen over- 
night. But if the Congress will support this 
law with adequate money, we can make sig- 
nificant headway toward the goal of a hu- 
mane work environment. 

We estimated that only 1,000 inspectors 
can be hired, trained and put into operation 
toward the end of Fiscal 1972 if Congress sup- 
ports the Administration's request for $25 
million for the Department of Labor. Nobody 
can accurately measure the output of a 
safety and health inspector, but it is unlikely 
that any one inspector can make more than 
200 inspections at the very most—which 
means that only 200,000 inspections can be 
made during the first year of this law, This 
is, in our judgment, a travesty upon the 
American working man and woman. Every 
one of the 4.1 million workplaces ought to 
have at least one inspection, if not more. 
We realize that some of these are very small 
establishments. Three million of the work- 
places have seven or less workers. We ask that 
a table describing the size and kind of es- 
tablishments as prepared by the Department 
of Labor be made part of the record here. 
(Appendix IT) 

We estimate that under our proposal the 
federal government could hire, train, and 
put into the fleld a minimum of 3,000 in- 
spectors which could provide at least 600,000 
inspections during the year. 

By beefing up money for the Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health under the 
HEW budget for Fiscal "72, Congress will be 
providing money for basic research and train- 
ing which is vitally needed to make this new 
law real in the lives of working people. Only 
one out of every three Americans today is 
in the workforce. We in the UAW have en- 
thusiastically supported programs for the 
poor, the elderly, the young, and the handi- 
capped. We gladly support research programs 
which study how to nourish the young, help 
the poor and elderly—but there are few basic 
research projects underway today to mini- 
mize noise, the grime, the drudgery, and 
hazards of the American workplace. We think 
that the federal research arm of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare can 
do far, far better than it has for the person 
who works long and hard hours at his job, 
often at great peril to his very life. If Con- 
gress approves the $25 million for HEW which 
the Administration is asking, it will be a rude 
slap in the face to millions upon millions 
of our fellow Americans. 

There are training and education programs 
promised by PL 91-596 which will not get 
off the drawing board if the Department of 
Labor gets only the $25 million asked by 
the Administration. 

Finally, the 50 states have $80 million 
pending In requests to implement their state 
plans, DOL is asking for only $13 million for 
the states. We hasten to say that the federal 
law was passed because the states had failed. 
But if we accept the Administration's rhe- 
toric that the states get more money, that 
13 million barely scratches the surface of 
what the states are asking for. 

We indicated in our testimony before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for La- 
bor/HEW that we welcome the suggestion of 
Dr. Jerome Gordon for a five year $2.2 bil- 
lion outlay for occupational safety and 
health expenditures, Half of that money is 
income from a 5 percent tax on workmen’s 
compensation. A smaller tax of this kind 
works now in Michigan and Oklahoma and is 
fed back to the state safety and health pro- 

. We are not at this time recommend- 
ing such a tax on workmen’s compensation, 
but we certainly approve Dr. Gordon's pro- 
posal for a more comprehensive and larger 
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attack on the job safety and health problems 
of American working people. We attach his 
proposal and ask that it be part of this rec- 
ord. (Appendix IV) 

The Administration’s entire approach to 
funding for PL 91-596 is a nickles and dimes 
approach which ill behooves a nation with a 
trillion dollar gross national product. The 
noise, the dust, the fumes, the gas, and the 
physical hazards which face millions of work- 
ers every day of the year can be reduced and 
in time eliminated if the nation will dedi- 
cate more of its resources and talents to mak- 
ing the workplace safe and healthful. But it 
will only happen if the Congress takes the 
initiative. 

Chairman Dan Flood of the House subcom- 
mittee asked what will happen if Congress 
votes the money and the President refuses 
to spend it. A fair question, since $12 bil- 
lion of approved money is unspent. We are 
confident that the moral imperative, in this 
instance, will compel the Administration to 
implement the law if Congress provides the 
strong level of funding we are asking for 
here. 

The money we are asking for here is money 
which goes directly to help the people who 
are the muscle and backbone of America. In 
terms of the demands upon the U.S. Treasury 
the mere $150 million we ask for here is very 
small. It is less than $1 per citizen, but it 
does represent $3 per worker and is, there- 
fore, fully justified by the promise and re- 
quirements of the new job safety and health 
law. 


[Excerpts from Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1971] 
THE WORKING CONDITIONS SURVEY AS a-SOURCE 
OF SOCIAL INDICATORS 


(By Neal Q. Herrick and Robert P, Quinn) 


“It is a good general rule that governments 
only begin to do something about problems 
when they learn to measure them.” 1 

Social legislation often has been inspired 
by failures of the system. The depression of 
the 1930's produced the Social Security Act. 
Some widely publicized scandals of the 
1950's resulted in legislation governing the 
finances of labor unions. The deaths of 78 
workers in a Farmington, W. Va., mining 
tragedy in November 1968 helped bring about 
the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act. 

Some failures, however, are fragmented in 
time and space and are, therefore, not as 
easily recognized. For example, the economic 
and emotional impacts of disabling accidents 
to persons not covered by workmen's com- 
pensation are felt mainly by the injured 
workers and their families. Despite the tragic 
dimensions of this problem and the length 
of time it has existed, about a half million 
families a year are now left without income 
as a result of disabling occupational acci- 
dents. To make a bad situation worse, many 
of those compensated receive far less in pro- 
portion to their incomes than was the case 
40 years ago. And so, at least partially be- 
cause of an information system that leans 
heavily upon dramatic and publicized dis- 
asters to stimulate governmental action, 
workmen’s compensation in America remains 
inadequate. 

Responsible government must assure that 
headline-making failures of the system are 
not the sole prerequisites of action. There 
are other, more accurate ways of assessing 
the magnitude of problems than by their 
suitability for news coverage. As economic 
indicators are used to formulate fiscal and 
monetary policy, so should working condi- 
tions indicators be developed to help shape 
laws and programs to meet workers’ needs. 

An information system is required to help 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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policymakers evaluate working conditions. 
Three components are essential to such a sys- 
tem: (1) Objective data relating to working 
conditions problems (such as occupational 
safety statistics); (2) the considered judg- 
ments of specialists in these problems; and 
(3) data reflecting a view of working condi- 
tions through the eyes of the American 
worker. 

The first two elements have been available 
in some degree for years. There remains an 
urgent need to develop and use continuing 
measures of working conditions problems as 
experienced and evaluated by the workers 
themselves, thus providing much-needed 
worker participation in this fleld of social 
change. 

This was the Department of Labor’s 
intent in 1968 when it contracted with the 
University of Michigan's Survey Research 
Center to conduct the first in a proposed 
series of triennial nationwide surveys of em- 
ployed persons. The Department recognized 
two major possibilities: First, that the pro- 
portion of its resources allocated to existing 
programs might not reflect the actual im- 
portance of these programs to workers, and 
second, that its traditional labor standards 
programs might be ignoring other important 
problems confronting workers. 

The survey was conducted in November 
and December of 1969, using a national 
probability sample of 1,533 employed persons 
16 years of age and older who worked 20 
hours a week or more, It inquired into the 
extrinsic and intrinsic elements of work and 
attempted to relate these elements to 
workers’ satisfaction with their jobs. The 
extrinsic elements were the traditional labor 
standards, such as occupational safety and 
workmen’s compensation. The intrinsic ele- 
ments related to what had been described 
by a previous Secretary of Labor? as being 
as great a problem in our time as unem- 
ployment was in the 1930's. Human fulfil- 
ment through work. 

This article reports some of the pre- 
liminary findings of the survey as a preview 
of other, more detailed reports. Analysis of 
the data has so far been confined largely 
to the compilation of simple descriptive 
statistics and bivariate frequency tables. Ad- 
ditional analyses are currently underway at 
the Survey Research Center, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the W. E. Upjohn In- 
sttiute for Employment Research. Other 
qualified researchers are invited to make use 
of the data file.* Until such analyses are com- 
pleted, only qualified conclusions can be 
drawn, For example, workers who received 
many paid vacation days reported generally 
high job satisfaction. However, they tended 
to be cencentrated in certain occupations 
or income levels. Hence, it cannot be con- 
cluded that paid vacation days by them- 
selves contributed to job satisfaction. 


LABOR STANDARDS PROBLEMS 


Special emphasis was devoted to investi- 
gating the problems faced by workers in the 
19 labor standards areas listed in table 1. 
These problem areas range from such en- 
during concerns as adequacy of income to 
more recent concerns such as transportation 
problems and the invasion of a worker's 
privacy by his employer. Data were collected 
regarding the frequency with which these 
problems occurred, their severity as judged 
by the workers who experienced them, and 
the extent to which workers indicated they 
wanted to be protected against the occur- 
rence of such problems by “government, a 
union (their) employer, or someone else.” 

According to these criteria, the labor stand- 
ards areas that were most important to 
workers were those relating principally to 
the general area of health and safety (in- 
cluding health and safety hazards, unpleas- 
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ant physical working conditions, work- 
related illness or injury, and wage loss fol- 
lowing a work-related illness or injury) and, 
secondarily, to the gemeral area of income 
(including inadequate income, inadequate 
fringe benefits, and wage loss through either 
garnishment or an employer's withholding of 
wages). (See able 1.) Looked at individually, 
however, the importance of more specific 
labor standards areas depends somewhat up- 
on the criterion of importance employed. For 
example, although problems with inadequate 
fringe benefits were very frequent, relatively 


Percentage of 
all workers 
reporting one 
problem or 
more in each 


Problem area areat 


Inadequate fringe benefits. 

Health and safety hazards 

Transportation to and from work.. 

Unpleasant physical working conditions 

Inconvenient or excessive hours... ...._. - 

Inadequate income 

Work-related illness or injury. - 

Unsteady employment 

Occupational handicaps. 

Invasion of privacy by employer.. 

Mistreatment by employment 
(within past 3 years). 


SoRsoees 


-_« 
“~~ wo 


those reporting 
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few workers considered protection from such 
problems as “very important” when such 
problems were compared to other labor 
standards problems. Transportation difficul- 
ties and problems with inconvenient or ex- 
cessive hours although occurring frequently, 
were of comparatively low severity, and rela- 
tively few workers felt it very important that 
they be protected against such problems. The 
occurrence that workers most wanted to be 
protected against—a work-related illness or 
injury—was nelther the most frequent nor 
most severe type of problem reported. Mis- 


TABLE 1.—RANKINGS OF LABOR STANDARDS PROBLEM AREAS 


[Percent distribution} 


Percentage of 
all workers 
considering 
protection 
against the 
problem as 


Percentage of 


the problem 
who regarded 
it as sizable 
Problem area 


How well one’s union is mana: 
Age discrimination 


past 3 years) 


SSSILBLBL2S 1 


Sex discrimination... 
Wage garnishment or 
past 3 years).........-. 


g SBVRVeesrs 


3 
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treatment by employment agencies and prob- 
lems with unions were among the most severe 
types of problems reported, yet their inci- 
dences were comparatively modest. The least 
frequently occurring problem, wage garnish- 
ment or assignment, was nevertheless the 
most severe problem. The withholding or 
delaying of wages by employers occurred in 
frequently, and when it did it was not gener- 
ally reported by workers as very severe; how- 
ever, a large percentage of workers regarded 
protection against incidences of wage loss or 
delay as very important to them. 


Percentage of 
all workers 
considering 
protection 
against the 
problem as 
very important 


Percentage of 
those reporting 
the problem 
who regarded 
it as sizable 

or great 


Percentage of 
if workers 
reporting one 
problem or 
more in each 
area! 


How democratically one’s union is run_._. 


Failure to receive wages or salary due 
(within past 3 years)... ._. 


osteo expense coverage during 
work-related iliness or injury (within 


Race or national origin discriminatio 


1 The first Lease. 2 in this column are based on the full 
based on all workers eligible to experience the problem. 

245 percent of wage-and-salary workers only. 

a : sporeni of wage-and-salary workers only. 

4 


percent of those who had dealt with an agency in past 3 years. 


$ 18 percent of union members only. 
£18 percent of union members only, 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
The high priority assigned to occupational 


safety and health problems by workers sup- 
ports the need for vigorous administration 
of the Occupational Health and Safety Act. 
Workers reported “becoming ill or injured” 
as the labor standards problem against which 
they most wanted to be protected and “health 


and safety hazards” as the area involv- 
ing some of their most frequent and severe 
difficulties. In addition, 33 percent reported 
working under physical conditions they felt 
were not necessarily hazardous, but were 
unpleasant or irritating. Workers reporting 
problems with such unpleasant physical 
working conditions principally complained 
about difficulties with heat (or lack of heat), 
overcrowding, unclean conditions, and in- 
adequate, antiquated, or uncomfortable fur- 
nishings. Finally, a full 13 percent of the 
workers interviewed reported that they had 
actually experienced a work-related injury 
or illness in the last 3 years. Of these, 42 
percent reported that the injury had kept 
them off work for 2 weeks or more. Further- 
more, two-thirds of the latter group indi- 
cated that they had trouble meeting medical 
or living expenses during this period. 

Not unexpectedly, more men than women 
(45 percent compared with 26 percent) and 
more blue-collar than white-collar workers 
(50 percent versus 25 percent) reported fac- 
ing occupational hazards. More interesting, 
however, is the large absolute percentage of 
white-collar and women workers who reported 
occupational hazards. An examination of 
workers’ descriptions of the hazards they 
faced indicated that many were respectors 
of neither sex nor collar color. These included 
physical violence or abuse from other peo- 
ple, communicable diseases, extremes of 
temperature or humidity, exposure to the 
elements, and dangers to which the worker 
was exposed while traveling as part of his 


sample. Those in footnotes are 


76 percent of those who at some time in past 3 years had worked for wages or salary. 


' -porcen of those who at some time in past 3 years had been away from work for 2 weeks or 
more due tọ a work-related illness or injury. 


#17 percent of blacks. 
108 percent of women. 


1 2 percent of those who at some time in past 3 years had worked for wages or salary. 


job. The data suggest that increased atten- 
tion should be paid to health and safety haz- 
ards occurring outside factories or other blue- 
collar working environments. 

NEW DIRECTIONS 

The survey data are still in the early stages 
of analysis. However, several tentative con- 
clusions can be drawn about the problems 
confronting workers. These conclusions, and 
some of their possible implications for new 
directions in policies and programs, follow. 

Safety and health 

Occupational safety and health hazards 
ranked first among those problems workers 
wished to be protected against. Further, 
safety and health problems were among those 
most frequently reported and, when reported, 
workers believed they were among the most 
severe of all labor standards difficulties. The 
survey data strongly support the need for 
full and complete utilization of the provi- 
sions of the Federal Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, effective April 28, 1971. 

Workmen's compensation 

The labor standards problems against 
which most workers wanted protection were 
work-related illness or injury and inade- 
quate expense coverage for such illness or 
injury. The need for improved protection is 
further substantiated by the fact that, 
among the workers who reported an occupa- 
tional disability of 2 weeks or more, 68 per- 
cent had problems in making ends meet dur- 
ing disability. 

About 20 percent of American workers fall 
outside the scope of workmen's compensa- 
tion laws and, of those who are covered, few 
receive payments as high in protection to in- 
come as their fathers and grandfathers re- 
ceived. This problem is compounded by 
changes in our consumer credit structure— 
the increased availability and use of loans for 
the purchase of major consumer items 


(homes, automobiles, appliances)—which 
have made it increasingly difficult for work- 
ers to reduce their living expenses on short 
notice. Because disabled workers cannot ef- 
fectively represent their own interests, our 
workmen's compensation system (or lack of 
it) has been an easy problem to dismiss. The 
time has come to face this issue. 

No long term planning designed to im- 
prove the conditions under which people 
work can avoid such issues without being 
justifiably accused of constituting only a 
partial assault on the problems of the Ameri- 
can worker. Government programs nave too 
long avoided grappling with the less tangible 
aspects of working conditions, which never- 
theless have a significant impact upon work- 
ers’ job satisfaction, mental health, and 
self-development. 

The difficulties entailed in the solution of 
such problems are immense. However, the 
content of workers’ jobs and its impact upon 
their development and well being is an area 
too important to be ignored simply because 
there are too few mechanisms now available 
for dealing with it. 

Increased attention should be directed to- 
ward two basic human concerns in the 
workplace: (1) Satisfaction of people with 
the economic and tangible returns from their 
efforts; and (2) self-fulfillment of indi- 
viduals through their work. Although con- 
siderable progress has been made in solving 
the first problem, the importance of the 
second has barely begun to be recognized. 
The health of the economy is still measured 
solely in terms of the efficiency with which 
it can produce large quantities of consumer 
goods. A second measure—and concern—is 
needed: One which considers the contribu- 
tion work is making to the quality of life 
and to the growth and happiness of the 
worker. Since the worker himself is the best 
source for such a measure, continuing surveys 
of the worker's attitudes will be needed. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Daniel P. Moynihan, in the Statement of 
of the Counsellor to the President in Toward 
Balanced Growth; Quantity With Quality, 
July 4, 1970, p. 9. 

2 Then Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz made 
this point at a 1967 meeting of State Labor 
Commissioners. 

1 Inquiries should be addressed either to 
the Workplace Standards Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.O., or to Drs. Robert Quinn, Stanley Sea- 
shore, or Robert Kahn at the Survey Research 
Center of The University of Michigan. 

‘Alvin Bauman, “Measuring Employee 
Compensation in U.S. Industry,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1970, pp. 17-24. 

*For a discussion of some recent experi- 
mentation and a useful bibliography, see 
Fred K. Foulkes, Creating More Meaningful 
Work (New York, American Management As- 
sociation, 1969). 
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TABLE Il,—NATURE AND EXTENT OF ANY POTENTIAL 
HEALTH HAZARDS TO WHICH WORKERS WERE EXPOSED 
IN CHICAGO, ILL., 1968, PROJECTED FROM SURVEY 


Inplant workers 
Plants at risk 
rent Pro- 
sur- jected 


Nature of potential 
veyed number 


hazard? 


922 

3,154 

6,510 

sza ANT) SNS 


C 99.8 114,459 99.9 71,068,398 


Seri 
Well controlled 
None... 


t Urgent—Plant needs immediate industrial hygiene evalua- 
tion on survey. Serious—Plant needs visit within 1 year. Weil 
controlied—Piant needs visit within 3 years, None— 
not require visit within 3 years, 

2 Totals of these columns vary from other tables due to 
truncation. 


{From safety standards, March-April 1971] 


TABLE |.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, BY SIZE GROUP AND BY INDUSTRY; SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT OF 1970! 


[In thousands} 


Industry 


Employment size group of establishments 


4-7 8-19 20-49 50-99 
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2 The 19,000 farms shown in the 8-19 size group actually extend through the 100 and over size group. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE I1,—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, BY ESTABLISHMENT SIZE GROUP AND BY INDUSTRY, SUBJECT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT OF 1970: 


[In thousands] 


Industry 


Employment size group of establishments 


4-7 8-19 20-49 50-99 


Total, United States 
riculture, forestry, and fisheries (excluding 


Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Wholesale trad 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate... 3, 695 
ices 11, 659 


t Data relate to September 1970. 


Estimated number of employees 


3,715 4,955 7, 673 8, 393 5, 766 


40 42 
00 750 
373 
245 
47 
351 

1, 569 
432 
1, 146 


423 09 
1,169 1,768 


2 The 256,000 farm employees in 8-10 size group actually extend through the 100 and over group. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Note: These tables exclude certain industry groups and their employees, pending final determination of the extent of coverage 


of the act. 


APPENDIX IV: STATEMENT or JEROME B. 
GORDON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, HALDI 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

INTRODUCTION 
On Aprii 28, 1971, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 went into effect with 
less than $11 Million in appropriated funds 
to implement it. Both the House and Senate 

Labor Committees and the Nixon Adminis- 

tration were caught completely unprepared 

with strong fiscal counter-proposals with 


which to present to both the House Appro- 
priations and Senate Finance Committees. 
As a result, the programs at both H.E.W. and 
Labor, as well as those in the states are 
crippled and workers are unprotected. 

In order that all parties concerned might 
be better prepared for the current appropri- 
ations hearings on the Act for Fiscal Year 
1972, I have prepared a five year program 
budget to meet the basic goals of the Act: 
protecting those on the job and cleaning up 
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the nation’s industrial environment. The 
proposed budget is motivated by the follow- 
ing facts unearthed during the tumultous 
debates that led to the Act's passage: 

15,000 lives lost on the job. 

Half a million workers disabled by occupa- 
tional diseases. 

25 million serious injuries sustained by 
American workers annually. 

16 million workers with serious hearing 
loss resulting from the ravages of industrial 
noise. 

8 to 10 million workers with no protection 
under the law. 

If we can resolve to spend $40 billion to 
reach the moon; $1.1 billion annually to 
clean up our rivers and streams, then we 
can spend $2.2 billion to clean up the na- 
tion’s workplaces and cease the unseemly 
toll of human lives and misery. 


PROGRAM BUDGET OBJECTIVES 


To assure clean and healthful workplaces 
for all workers covered under PL 91-596 by 
1976. 

To enforce PL 91-596 through a unified 
national system of federal and state com- 
pliance and technical assistance. 

To accelerate development of federal 
standards for effective enforcement of PL 
91-596. 

To monitor and determine the extent of 
hazards in the nation’s industrial environ- 
ment and the health status of workers on 
the job. 

To acquire basic knowledge about the 
hazards of the work environment and trans- 
late it into systems and devices for combat- 
ting and correcting them. 

To develop the basic human resources 
through the nation’s universities, research 
centers, industrial and labor organizations 
to man occupational safety and health pro- 
grams. 

To procure the pre-requisite facilities, sys- 
tems and devices to protect the workers on 
the job. 

THE BUDGET IN BRIEF 

To meet the primary objective of assur- 
ing clean and healthful workplaces for all 
workers by 1976 will require the cumula- 
tive expenditure of over $2.2 billion dollars 
over the next five fiscal years. The break- 
down by major program is as follows: 


Cumulative 
5 year 
spending 
(amounts 
in mils, of 
constant 
dollars) 


Percent 


Program distribution 


Standards development... 

Compliance and technical 
assistance 

Hazard and health 
surveillance... ....__. ` 

Research and development. 

Resource development 

Procurement 


$116 


Slightly less than two-fifths (37.6 percent 
or $833 Million) of the budget is allocated 
to mandated state programs and projects re- 
quiring 100 percent federal funding. The U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare receive, respectively, 24.4 
percent or $536.0 Millions and 37.6 percent or 
$841.0 Millions over the five year budget 
period. 

At its peak, fiscal year 1976, an average of 
over $10.27 per worker would be expended to 
provide program services for an estimated 
63.1 million covered by the Act. 

Almost half of the cost of the proposed 
program ($980 Millions) could be financed 
through the establishment of a 5% levy on 
employer workmen’s compensation premi- 
ums, The yield would be earmarked for ap- 
plication to the complete support of national, 
regional and state compliance and technical 
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assistance and related program operations. 
This simple, yet equitable system of taxation 
is already used by such states as Michigan 
and Oklahoma in funding occupational safe- 
ty and health programs. To adopt this useful 
measure for the nation would require an 
amendment of PL 91-596. 

Among some of the applications of the 
proposed budget among major programs are: 

Production of an estimated backlog of over 
20,000 new and revised occupational safety 
and health standards required by the Act. 

Establishment of a unified national occu- 
pational safety and health service comprised 
of a federal and state compliance and tech- 
nical assistance field force of over 17,000 
specialists in safety engineering, industrial 
hygiene, industrial medicine and other dis- 
ciplines. 

Construction of a national network of re- 
gional occupational safety and health labora- 
tories. 

Providing institutional grants to imple- 
ment training for production of professional 
and technical manpower to man the pro- 
gram in both government and industry. 

Establishing training programs for the de- 
velopment of “in-plant monitoring” person- 
nel. 

Conduct of an annual national survey of 
worker health. 

Funding systems development competitions 
for the design, construction and operation 
of less hazardous industrial processes, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and facilities. 

Tables 1 and 2 display the time phasing and 
relative distribution of the cost of the pro- 
gram over the next five fiscal years. Table 3 
depicts the relative federal and state shares 
of the program budget. Table 4 contains the 
estimated annual yield from the proposed 5% 
levy on workmen’s compensation premiums. 


PROGRAM DETAILS 


The following is a description of the major 
activities and outputs of each program cate- 
gory: 

Standards development 

Development and production of an esti- 
mated backlog of 10-12,000 new and revised 
job “system” safety standards. 

Development and production of an esti- 
mated backlog of 8-10,000 occupational 
health standards and Threshold Limit Values 
(TLVs). 

Initiating and Completing the activities of 
the mandated National Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission to establish a uniform 
national system. 

Compliance and technical assistance 

Creation of up to 7,000 national and re- 
gional field force positions. 

Creation and funding of up to 10,000 state 
field force positions. 

Hazard and health surveillance 

Expansion and Operation of the National 
Survey of Work Injury by the U.S.B.L.S. and 
co-operating states. 

Expansion and funding of the National 
Occupational Safety and Health Hazards 
Survey of in plant conditions by U.S. H.E.W. 
and co-operating states. 

Creation and funding of a National Sur- 
vey of Worker Health to be operated by U.S. 


ELE.W. 
Research and development 

Establishment and of the basic 
program of the National Institute of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (N.I.0.S.H.) man- 
dated by the Act. 

Establishment and funding of a contract 
and grant program of Basic Research and 
Systems Development to acquire basic knowl- 
edge and hardware for controlling and abat- 
ing Job safety and health hazards. 


Resource development 


Creation of a continuing program of in- 
stitutional grants for the production of in- 
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dustrial hygienists, safety engineers, in- 
dustrial physicians and for conversion of 
underemployed aerospace industry profes- 
sionals to these disciplines. 

Creation of continuing program of grants 
and contracts for training of in-plant moni- 
toring personnel. 

Procurement 

Construction of up to 40 regional and 
satellite occupational safety and health 
laboratories. 

Procurement of work hazard detection and 
monitoring devices and systems. 

System procurement of less hazardous in- 
dustrial machinery, processes, chemicals and 
facilities. 

$2.2 Billion is a cheap investment in the 
best form of preventive health care—elimi- 
nating the health hazards and diseases that 
daily ravage 80 million workingmen and 
women each year. How can we do less than 
this over the next five years, when the cost 
of not controlling the workplace environ- 
ment is over $20 Billions each year. 


TABLE 1.—A 5-YEAR PROGRAM BUDGET FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH 
[Millions of constant dollars] 


Fiscal year— 


Program 1972 1973 1974 1975 


SOE OIN 
ent ---- $14.0 $26.0 $30.0 
Complisace and tech- 
nical assistance 98.0 131.0 168.0 
Hazard and health 
surveillance 9.0 15.0 
41.0 54.0 68.0 
7.0 14.0 28.0 
70.0 100.0 138.0 
236.0 334.0 447.0 


4.22 5.77 7.51 


$24.0 
203.0 
15.0 
83.0 
35.0 
185.0 
545.0 


Pr development. 
Procurement 


Cost per worker 


Covered employment 
in millions) 


56.0 57.8 59.5 61.3 


TABLE 2.—5-YEAR PROGRAM BUDGET FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH 


[Percent distribution] 


Fiscal year— 


Program 1972 1973 1974 1975 


Standards nor ye aa 5.9 
Compliance and se as 


nical assistanc: 
iot sada health ` 


100.0 100.0 


TABLE 3.—5-YEAR PROGRAM BUDGET FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH—FEDERAL/STATE SHARES 


Percent distribution 
1973 1974 1975 


1972 


Federal: 
Health, Education, 
and Welfare....... 42. 


8 36.5 
Department of Labor. 22.5 


24.8 
61.3 
38.7 


37.6 
24.4 


62.0 
38.0 


40.3 
23.2 


63.5 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED YIELD FROM S-PERCENT TAX ON 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION PREMIUMS 


Estimated national 
workmen's com- 
pensation pu 
Ben Cin billions) 


Tax yield 
Cin millions) 


Fiscal year 


SACB: A 20-YEAR EXERCISE IN 
FUTILITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday the Senate will take up the 
State-Justice-Commerce appropriations 
bill, H.R. 9272. Included within that bill 
is an appropriation of $450,000 for the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 
I intend to offer an amendment to de- 
lete this appropriation, and will discuss 
my reasons in detail at that time. 


However, so that my colleagues may 
have an opportunity to appraise for 
themselves in advance the history of fu- 
tility and do-nothingness that this 
Board represents, I offer for the RECORD 
now a 20-year summary of all of the 
Board’s activities. This summary was 
compiled from the 20 annual reports 
that the Board is required to submit pur- 
suant to title 50, United States Code, sec- 
tion 791(c). 


The total number of registrations re- 
sulting from the SACB’s orders—indi- 
viduals or organizations—is zero. The 
total number of final orders determining 
an individual to be a member of a Com- 
munist action organization is zero. The 
total number of final orders determining 
an organization to be a Communist in- 
filtrated organization is zero. In exactly 
one case, the Board succeeded in deter- 
mining an organization to be a Commu- 
nist-action organization. And finally, 
there have been a grand total of 7 cases 
in which final orders were issued deter- 
mining organizations to be Communist 
fronts. In neither of these last two cate- 
gories, of course, did the Board ever suc- 
ceed in having the organizations regis- 
ter. 


The total cost of all this pencil push- 
ing and paper shuffling: $5,958,000. And 
what do we have to show for it? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary of SACB Action, 
1950-70 be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Summary of SACB action, 1950-70 
Number of final orders determining an 
organization to be a Communist- 
action organization 
Number of final orders determining an 
organization to be a Communist 


Number of final orders determining in- 
dividuals to be members of a Com- 
munist action organization (such de- 
termination declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court) 

Number of final orders determining an 
organization to be a Communist-in- 
filtrated organization. 

Number of registrations resulting from 
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Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 


Fiscal 


Yearly erpenditures 


SUBVERSIVE 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 


ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD, 1950-71 


July 15, 1971 


Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 


Attorney General action 


Subsequent Board action 


Final Board determination 


Nov. 22, 1950: Petition that Board determine Communist 
Party ot the United States a Communist-action organization 
and require it to register. 

Communist Party case carried over... 


Apr. 22, 1953: Petition that the Board determine the following 
organizations Communist fronts and require them to 
register: 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
American Slav Congress. 

Civil Rights Congress. 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
Council on African Afiairs, inc. 

International Workers Orders, Inc. 

Jefierson School of Social Science. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Labor Youth League. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
United May Day Committee. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 


1954 Consideration of cases carried over___.._..._- 


Petition that Board determine the following organizations 
Communist front organizations: 
Washington Pension Union 
California Labor School, inc. 
Consideration of cases carried over_._.............. 


Petition that Board determine the following organizations 
Communist fronts: 
American Peace Crusade _— sen 
National Negro Labor Council =e 
Petition that Board determine the following organizations 
Communist-infiltrated : 

International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
of America. United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America. 

Consideration of cases carried over 


Petition that Board determine the following organizations 
Communist fronts: 
Colorado Committee to Protect Civil Liberties. 
Connecticut Volunteers for Civil Rights. 
Save our Sons Committee. 
California Emergency Defense Committee. 
Committee To End Sedition Laws, 


1958 Consideration of cases carried over 


Apr. 23, 1951: Hearings commenced... 


June 9, 1952: Hearings concluded 


Board ruled that all motions from organizations be filed by 
June 8, 1953. 


(a) Nov. 25 1953-June 15 1954: Hearings on Jefferson School 
of Social Science. 
(b) Nov. 30 1953-Apr, 9 1954; Hearings on Labor Youth 


League. 

(c) May 10 1954: Hearings commenced on National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship Inc. 

(d) eS 1954: Hearings commenced on Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Ce) January 14 1954: Representatives of International Workers 
Orders Inc. failed to appear at hearing. 


a) Dropped case against International Workers Orders, inc.. 


G Dropped case against American Slav Congress. 

c) Dropped case against Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy. 

(d) Dropped case against Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee. 


(o Hearings on Veterans of the Abraham Lincoin Brigade... 
f) Hearings on Civil Rights Congress........... 


cerning hearings on Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, and United May Day Committee. 


(b) Dropped case against Council on African Affairs, Inc. 


Hearings on American Peace Crusade 


None 


(a) Adopted recommendation of presiding member in hear- 
ings on California Labor School, Inc. 

(b) Hearings commenced on International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers and United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America. 

Hearings on California Emergency Defense Committee and 

Connecticut Volunteers for Civil Rights. 


a. Determined that Civil Rights Congress and American 
Peace Crusade were Communist fronts. 

b, Dropped cases against Save Our Sons Committee, National 
— Labor Council, and Committee to End Sedition 

aws. 

c. Hearings on American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, California Emergency Defense Committee, Colorado 
Committee to Protect Civil Liberties, Connecticut 
a for Civil Rights, and Washington Pension 

nion. 

d. Hearings commenced on International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers, United Electrical, Radio, and 
ae Workers of America, and Communist Party (2d 
remand). 

a. Dropped case against United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. 

b. Reconsideration of Communist Party case 


None, 


- Found that the Communist Party is a Communist-action 


organization within the meaning of the act and ordered it 

to register with the Attorney General, (The Communist 
a Party never registered.) 

one. 


------ (a) Considered recommendation of presiding member con- Ordered that organizations register as Communist fronts. 


(The organizations never sea In fiscal year 1963 
the U.S. Court of Appeals ordered the Board to vacate its 
order in respect to the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, ruling that evidence presented by the 
Government was not proved by sufficient objective criteria. 
On Apr. 20, 1966, the Board also vacated its order against 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade.) 


Ordered organization to register as a Communist front. (Or- 
> ganization never registered.) 
one. 


Do. 


Ordered both organizations to register with Attorney General, 
(Organizations never registered.) 


None, 


Do. 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD, 1950-71—Continued 


Fiscal 


year Attorney General action 


Subsequent Board action 


Final Board determination 


1962 Petition that Board deliver an order to register as provided 
by the Subversive Activities Control Act to 10 individuals. 


1963 Carry over of individual Party membership cases; petition 


filed for additional 17 individuals. 


Jan. 10, 1963: Petition that Board determine Advance an Set and then granted postponement for hearing date on 
Organization of Progressive Youth a Communist-front 


Organization 
1964 Carryover of previous cases. 


(a) Feb. 9, 1959: Issued report affirming its earlier determina- 


tion in Communist Party case. 


(b) Concluded hearings on American Committee for Pro- 


tection of Foreign Born. 


(c) Hearings continued on International Union of Mine, Mill, 


and Smelter Workers. 


Ordered organization to register as Communist front. (Or- 
ganization never registered. On Apr. 6, 1966, the Board 
ordered this registration order vacated and the petition 

oe 
one. 


Concluded hearings on International Mine, Mill, and Smelter Do. 


Workers. 


infiltrated organization. 


Ca) May 4, 1962: Issued report determining International Do. 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers a Communist- 


(b) Issued notice of a prehearing conference to 10 individuals. . Do, 
(c) Hearings to determine whether following organizations Do. 


had undergone all dissolution: 
American Peace 
California Labor School, inc. 
Civil Rights Congress. 
Colorado Commission to Protect Civil Liberties. 
Jefterson School of Social Science. 
Labor Youth League. 
Washington Pension Union. 
(a) Heard 19 i 
they were Communist. 


(b) Hearings to determine whether following organizations 


had undergone alleged dissolution: 
Civil Rights Congress 
American Peace Crusade. 
Connecticut Committee to Protect Civil Liberties, 
(c) perbang on request for removal of 


ividuals’ case to determine whether or not 


Board determined that 14 individuals were members of 
party and should register. (individuals ever registered; 
order was later declared unconstitutiona!l-) 

Board determined that Civil Rights Congress did not meet 
burden of proof; that the APC had truly disso/ved; and 
that the Connecticut Committee should take its appeal 
to court. 


International None. 


Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers from Com- 


munist-infiltrated organization list. 


Advance. 


22 aroan hearings on alleged members of Communist 


Evidentiary hearing on advance. 


Reviewed International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers request to be removed from Communist- infiltrated 


organization list. 


Do. 


14 individuals were determined to be Communists and 
ordered to register. (The individuals never registered; 

5 order was later declared unconstitutional.) 
one. 

Denied petition. On June 13, 1966, however, the Board va- 
cated its determination as to the Union and dismissed the 
original petition. 


Evidentiary hearings on 16 individuals alleged to be Com- 7 individuals were determined to be Communists and ordered 


munists, 


1966 Mar. 4, 1966: Petition that Board determine WEB DuBois 
Clubs of America a Communist front organization and 


order it to register. 


1968 
1969 Petition that Board determine 12 individuals members of a 


Communist action organization. 


1970 Petition that Board determine 10 individuals members of 


the Communist party. 


1971 Petition that Board determine Center for Marxist Studies 


do. 
Evidentiary hearings held on 8 of these individuals... 


Evidentiary hearings held on 5 individuats. 


to register. (Individuals never registered; order was later 
declared unconstitutional.) 


Do. 
| 4 individuals were determined to be members of the Com- 
munist Party. (This determination was vacated after the 
Supreme Court ruled it unconstitutional, 
5 individuals were determined to be members of the Com- 
munist Party. (The order making this determination was 
vacated after the Supreme Court ruled it unconstitutional.) 


Board dismissed all individual membership petitions pending 


before it. 
Evidentiary hearings 


and Young Workers Liberation League Communist front 


organizations, 


BIRTHDAY OF CONGRESSMAN JACK 
KEMP 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
wish a happy birthday to Congressman 
Jack Kemp. This former outstanding 
quarterback now represents the 39th 
District of New York, having been 
elected as a nominee of the Republican 
and Conservative Parties. This dis- 
‘tinguished young man is president of the 
92d Club which consists of the 23 fresh- 
man Republican Congressmen. He also 
serves on the President’s Conference on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. 

I would call to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that Mr. Kemp will 
appear on national television Friday, 
July 16, at 8:30 p.m. He will meet Con- 
gressman Paut McCioskey on the David 
Frost Show in a debate on the President’s 
Vietnam program. 

Congressman Kemp already has dem- 
onstrated a deep insight and under- 
standing of our foreign affairs, and he 
is to be commended for representing 
the President’s program before this na- 
tional audience. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives passed H.R. 1 on June 
22, 1971. Approval of this measure, which 
is similar in many ways to President 
Nixon’s original family assistance plan, 
would establish an income floor of $2,400 
a year for a family of four. By any stand- 
ard, the $2,400 floor is grossly inadequate, 
particularly when viewed as the key- 
stone of so-called welfare reform. 

A Federal floor of $2,400 is far short of 
what is necessary to provide the basic 
needs of a family of four. The minimum 
adequate income for a nonfarm family 
of four, according to recent Labor De- 
partment figures, is $6,963. 

H.R. 1 is not completely without merit 
but many repressive features remain. 
Rather than being an incentive for work, 
it is quite possible that, without revision, 
the bill could serve as an incentive for 
family breakup and reduction or termi- 
nation of benefits for many recipients, 
including the working poor. 

Additionally, H.R.1 does not provide 
minimum wage protection; mothers of 
children age 3 and over will be forced 


out of the home; and recipient heads of 
households will be forced to accept em- 
ployment without regard to suitability 
of working conditions. 

On December 8, 1971, during the Sen- 
ate debate on the original welfare re- 
form proposal, I offered an amendment 
to set up a test program of income ade- 
quacy. The test would have utilized, as 
one measure, a minimum income of 
$5,500 for a family of four. This figure 
was chosen in the belief that “reform” 
based on inadequacy is a cruel hoax. 

On May 13, 1971, I presented a res- 
olution before the Democratic Policy 
Council which called for a national policy 
of welfare reform based on an adequate 
level of income. 

The resolution, as adopted, would pro- 
vide an immediate benefit floor at the 
prevailing poverty level, increasing over 
time to the adequate standard of living 
level as defined by the Department of 
Labor. It recommended Federal assump- 
tion and total responsibility for the 
costs and administration of welfare. This 
policy would insure that able-bodied men 
are engaged in productive work and 
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guarantee that those who do work re- 
ceive higher benefits payments than 
those who do not. This policy would pro- 
vide proper work incentives including 
compensation at no less than the pre- 
vailing or minimum wage and would 
offer opportunities for improving work 
skills. Mothers of young children would 
retain an option regarding employment, 
and comprehensive child care facilities 
would be provided to serve all children, 
the poor and nonpoor alike. 

Clearly, the basic purpose of such a 
national policy is the elimination of hun- 
ger, poverty, and demeaning dependency. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to at- 
tempt to remedy these inadequacies when 
the bill comes before the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Policy Council on May 13, 1971, 
be printed in the Recorp. Additionally, I 
ask that a timely article by Tom Wicker 
entitled “The Price of Reform” be printed 
in the Record following the text of my 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY SENATOR BIRCH BAYH CON- 
CERNING WELFARE REFORM, DEMOCRATIC 
Pouicy Counc, May 13, 1971 


Whereas the present welfare system is to- 
tally inadequate and a tragic failure: 

(a) it requires recipient families to exist 
on benefits substantially below the poverty 
level, 

(b) it excludes nearly half of the needy, 

(c) it discourages recipients from work- 
ing by discriminating against the “working 


(d) it encourages the dissolution of the 
family unit, 

(e) it demeans the individual and per- 
petuates his dependency on welfare, 

(f) it permits exceedingly wide variations 
in benefit payments, 

(g) it results in a tremendous financial 
burden on some states and cities, creating 
intolerable increases in the property tax and 
other regressive taxes. 

Whereas the President’s proposed Family 
Assistance Plan perpetuates the problems of 
the present welfare system and fails to meet 
basic human needs, 

Whereas the Administration has consist- 
ently distorted the. characteristics of the 
problem by stressing the popular myths of 
welfare while ignoring the need to provide 
adequate assistance for the children, aged 
and infirm who comprise 86% of present 
welfare recipients. 

Whereas economic conditions in the coun- 
try have resulted in 5.2 million unemployed 
and have been primarily responsible for the 
increased intensity of the welfare problem. 

Whereas the President has vetoed the ef- 
forts of Congress to strengthen the economy 
by providing public service employment so 
that able-bodied citizens—on or off the wel- 
fare roles—have a real opportunity to work 
and earn their own way. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Policy 
Council of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee: 

(1) That the present welfare system 
should be replaced by an income mainte- 
nance plan, 

(2) That the ultimate goal of such a plan 
should be to eliminate hunger and poverty 
in the United States, 

(3) That in order to meet the basic hu- 
man needs of those who are unable to pro- 
vide for themselves, the income maintenance 
plan should provide an immediate minimum 
benefit floor at the prevailing poverty level, 
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increasing over time to the adequate stand- 
ard of living level, 

(4) That the federal government should 
assume total responsibility for the costs and 
administration of the income maintenance 
plan, 

(5) That the income maintenance plan 
should be structured so as to insure that 
able-bodied men are engaged in productive 
work, to guarantee that those who do work 
receive higher benefit payments than those 
who do not, to provide proper work incen- 
tives including compensation at no less than 
the prevailing or minimum wage, and to 
offer opportunities for improving work skills. 

(6) That under such a plan the mothers 
of young children should retain an option 
regarding employment, 

(7) That under such a plan it is essen- 
tial that comprehensive child care facilities 
be provided for all children, and 

(8) That in order to relieve such an in- 
come maintenance system of the burdens of 
growing numbers of unemployed who have 
exhausted their unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, the economy should be stimu- 
lated and additional employment created: 

(a) by the release of $12 billion in federal 
funds, vitally needed for urban and social 
programs, but impounded by the Adminis- 
tration, 

(b) by the immediate acceleration of im- 
portant public works construction, 

(c) by the passage of- emergency public 
service employment legislation, vetoed by 
the President in 1970, providing immediate 
employment opportunities for at least 500,- 
000 workers, and 

(d) by providing an additional 13 weeks of 
federally financed unemployment compensa- 
tion for workers who have exhausted their 
benefits. 


THE PRICE oF REFORM 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WaSHINGTON.—The price of reform in 
America has always been high, frequently so 
high that it costs more than it is worth. Pow- 
erful interests, impregnable institutions, en- 
trenched members of Congress—by the time 
all have exacted their concessions and pro- 
tected their positions, the most powerful re- 
form movements in the worthiest causes are 
likely to find themselves with less than half a 
loaf of stale bread. 

That may not be precisely the case with 
H.R. 1, the welfare reform bill that has passed 
the House under the joint stewardship of the 
Nixon Administration and Representative 
Wilbur D. Mills. Still, this is a measure that 
ylelds so much in return for the reform it 
seeks that it has to be asked whether the 
price is not too high. 

The basic reforms pursued by H.R. 1 are 
highly laudable. It would establish an income 
floor of $2,400 a year for dependent families 
of four, extend this aid to the “working poor” 
as well as the indigent, and provide some 
financial relief for hard-pressed states. 

But aside from the fact that $2,400 is 
grossly inadequate in most areas, H.R. 1 has 
been pushed through the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the House itself only 
at considerable cost. For instance: 

Forty-five states and the District of Colum- 
bia now provide more than $2,400 a year in 
cash and food stamps (which will not be 
available to recipients under H.R. 1) and 22 
states pay more than $2,400 in cash. Yet, 
there is nothing in H.R. 1 that would require 
states to supplement the Federal payment so 
that no recipient would lose money or bene- 
fits, and no Federal incentive to lure states 
into such supplementation. 

H.R. 1 also would impose more stringent 
work requirements on welfare recipients, in- 
cluding the mothers of fatherless children, 
without adequate provision for their day care. 
It would force these persons to accept work 


at $1.20 an hour instead of at the legal mini- 
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mum wage, a provision that makes it all too 
likely that well-intended welfare reform 
might in some cases be warped into a source 
of cheap forced labor. 

At the same time, where are the jobs for 
the adults among the 10.6 million current re- 
cipients of aid for dependent children? Un- 
employment is already at about 6 per cent, 
and Mr. Nixon has just yetoed a public works 
bill that was intended to provide emergency 
jobs. Are the 200,000 temporary public serv- 
ice jobs to be provided by H.R. 1 and the 
200,000 more to be provided by a separate 
emergency employment act sufficient even for 
welfare recipients, let alone the other unem- 
ployed? 

H.R. 1 also would stiffen eligibility require- 
ments, notably by disqualifying any person 
who during the previous nine months had 
earned an amount of income that, if earned 
regularly, would make him ineligible for as- 
sistance. For many persons otherwise eligible, 
this will impose a nine-month waiting period 
for aid—in contrast to the “current need” 
standard of assistance that now prevails. 
Other persons—many seasonal and migrant 
workers, for instance—will be made perma- 
nently ineligible by this provision. 

E.R. 1 also would impose numerous harass- 
ing regulations—for instance, one that would 
discourage recipients from seeking a hearing 
before their grants could be terminated, even 
though in 1970 the Supreme Court ruled that 
recipients were entitled to such hearings. 
The bill also would rule out any system of 
certifying eligibility by the prospective re- 
cipient’s affidavit of need and force an inves- 
tigation of all applicants. 

Such provisions as these tend to negate two 
of the major aims of most welfare reformers— 
to permit a higher degree of dignity and pri- 
vacy to poor people who need help, and to 
reduce the vast, costly bureaucratic machin- 
ery now needed to administer and “police” 
the program. 

There are those who argue resignedly that 
this is only the price that has to be paid for 
serious welfare reform. But the real question 
is whether there can be serious welfare re- 
form when provisions such as these are im- 
posed upon it; for “income maintenance” and 
“aid to the working poor” become only a dif- 
ferent, perhaps marginally better, means of 
doing what we are already doing if welfare 
continues to be demeaning to its recipients, 
inadequate to their needs, bogged down in 
red tape and suspicion, punitive in spirit and 
insufficient to break the cycle of dependency. 

Those are qualities that will have to be 
eliminated by any welfare reform worthy of 
the name, and worthy of the supposed gen- 
erosity of the American people. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senate Finance Committee, to 
which H.R. 1 now has been delivered, turns a 
meaner eye and a flintier heart on the poor 
than does the Ways and Means Committee, if 
that is possible; so the likelihood is that an 
even higher price will yet be exacted for the 
sad remnants of reform. 


TIME FOR AN EXPLANATION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s New York Times, Ambassador 
Averell Harriman, the former U.S. nego- 
tiator in Paris, wrote of the need to seri- 
ously consider the recent Paris peace 
proposal. 

Mr. Harriman correctly states that— 

The Administration has previously justified 
its refusal to negotiate a definite date for 
withdrawal of all American forces on three 
grounds—the safety of our faces, the release 
of our prisoners of war and giving the South 
Vietnamese “a reasonable chance.” 


Mrs. Binh’s seven point proposal satisfies 
the first two reasons. The Administration 


should now explain what it means by giving 
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South Vietnam “a reasoinable chance” and 
what American vital interests are involved. 


Mr. President, I could not agree more 
with Ambassador Harriman. The Amer- 
ican people deserve an explanation of 
why American boys continue to die in 
Vietnam. 

Ambassador Harriman concludes, as 
the Mondale-Eagleton resolution does, 
that— 

There is no reason to delay negotiations 
until the election (the South Vietnamese 
Presidential Election in October) which can 
hardly be a meaningful democratic expres- 
sion, Moreover, the frustration pervading our 
country requires negotiations for our prompt 
withdrawal from the war. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Harriman’s arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1971] 
A REASONABLE CHANCE 
(By W. Averell Harriman) 


WasSHINGTON.—Publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers has increased a widespread feel- 
ing that the public has not been adequately 
informed of United States intentions in Viet- 
nam. The credibility of the Government was 
already at low point. To restore confidence 
it is essential that the Administration now 
clarify its aims in Vietnam. 

The Administration has previously justi- 
fied its refusal to negotiate a definite date 
for withdrawal of all American forces on 
three grounds—the safety of our faces, the 
release of our prisoners of war and giving 
the South Vietnamese “a reasonable chance.” 

Mrs. Binh’s seven-point proposal satisfies 
the first two reasons. The Administration 
should now explain what it means by giving 
South Vietnam “a reasonable chance,” and 
what American vital interests are involved. 
There are certain factors that already ap- 
pear clear. 

One that should be understood is that we 
have been fighting North Vietnam, a strongly 
nationalist Communist state which does not 
want to be dominated by China. It is sup- 
ported, of course, by both China and the 
Soviet Union. During my months of talks 
in Paris, Hanoi’s historic desire for inde- 
pendence was apparent. They were gratified 
that they were able to establish normal re- 
lations with the French and wished to have 
similar relations with us. Like Tito, they 
understand to avoid domination by the Com- 
munist giants they must have relations with 
the West and particularly the United States. 
We must recognize this and no longer 
blindly follow the concept that we are fight- 
ing Communist China, 

Another factor is that the majority of the 
South Vietnamese clearly desire peace and 
prefer a non-Vietcong-controlled govern- 
ment. During recent years we have helped 
strengthen the Saigon Government mili- 
tarily to Vietnamize the war, but not po- 
litically to expand its base to permit nego- 
tiations for a compromise settlement and to 
succeed in the political competition which 
would ensue. A political settlement worked 
out by the South Vietnamese themselves 
could give a “chance” for the South Viet- 
namese while experience indicates continued 
attempts to achieve a military solution can 
only mean endless fighting [with no settle- 
ment in sight]. 

In South Vietnam there are no effective 
political parties but there are groups repre- 
senting the non-Communist elements in the 
country—Buddhists, Catholics, Cao Dai, Hoa 
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Hao, and the labor unions. It is not too late 
for President Thieu to rally these forces and 
bring their representatives into a peace cabi- 
net or a negotiating committee. Conditions 
must be agreed to with the National Libera- 
tion Front under which a national election 
can be held from which would evolve a new 
constitution and a new government. As the 
front has proposed, provision should be made 
for guarantees against reprisals, and release 
of political prisoners. 

There is increasing evidence that the other 
side would agree to an independent neutral 
South Vietnam for a period of years. The 
front, made up of people who are themselves 
southerners, evidently wants the South to 
be independent of the North until such time 
as a merger can be negotiated between 
equals. 

Evidence indicates a willingness to agree 
to a non-Communist South. In fact Le Duc 
Tho has stated this in a New York Times 
interview. Furthermore, the Chinese, for the 
first time are not publicly supporting a 
peaceful settlement, and speak of the four 
countries of Indochina, including both North 
and South Vietnam. They may wish to keep 
Indochina Balkanized and not unified under 
Hanoi. 

After the settlement Hanoi must be in- 
duced to leave its neighbors alone and that 
can best be done by long-term cooperative 
arrangements for the reconstruction and 
development of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. The United 
States should be generous in its financial 
contribution but must leave the manage- 
ment to an international agency. 

Under these circumstances there is no 
reason to delay negotiations until the elec- 
tion which can hardly be a meaningful 
democratic expression. Moreover, the frus- 
tration pervading our country requires ne- 


gotiations for our prompt withdrawal from 
the war. 


CURRENT JUDICIAL PROBLEMS— 
AN ANALYSIS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, many 
of the bills introduced thus far in this 
session of Congress and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee propose one solu- 
tion or another to some of the current 
problems with which our courts, both 
Federal and State, must contend. The 
problem areas, without attempting to ex- 
haust the subject, may be listed as fol- 
lows: Crowded calendars, increase in the 
number of criminal trials, increased fil- 
ings of new cases, judicial ethics and 
disqualification, and delays before and 
during trial. 

The Judges’ Journal for July 1971, 
published by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, carried a short article by one of our 
distinguished Federal judges, Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman, of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, which in my 
judgment expresses a brief, but well- 
stated, analysis of some of these current 
problems. This article merits the 
thoughtful attention of all Members of 
Congress who are concerned with what 
many in the media call a crisis in our 
courts. I do not personally subscribe to 
the crisis theory but I do believe that 
many of these problems of our courts 
must receive attention by this Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Judge 
Kaufman’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Court Crisis: A MATTER OF VOLUME 
AND OF MONEY 


(By Judge Irving R. Kaufman) 


We have recently witnessed a series of 
harsh attacks on the judiciary, and some 
equally strident replies. At the risk of ap- 
pearing in the self-serving role of the sick 
patient offering a cure for his own disease, 
I suggest that frustrations over the failure 
to solve serious problems in the adminis- 
tration of justice are grievously displaced 
when they are expressed primarily in hos- 
tility against judges. 

The present tendency to visit the sins of 
an antiquated system on the heads of the 
judges who inherited that system looks more 
toward the ancient practice of abusing the 
bearer of bad tidings than toward construc- 
tive reform. 

What happens, of course, is that the pub- 
lic sees the system laboring and tends to 
blame the character and dedication of judges 
rather than the system under which they 
work. If judges are not dishonest, then they 
are in all events lazy. 

The major premise—that ethics and in- 
dustry are twin pillars of swift, even-handed 
justice—is not open to dispute. It is too easy 
to delude oneself, however, into believing 
that the problems will disappear if judges 
work 20 hours a day under ethical standards 
that would test the probity of a saint. 

That is not to say that we may avoid meet- 
ing the task of insuring dedication and high 
moral purpose in the judiciary. The Amer- 
ican Bar Assn. Special Committee on Ju- 
dicial Standards, of which the writer is a 
member, has been entrusted with the task of 
redrafting the 50-year-old Canons of Ju- 
dicial Ethics. 

Since the subsidence of the furore over the 
resignation of former Associate Justice Abe 
Fortas, we have had a year’s time to delib- 
erate and refiect. I hope that the new de- 
partures we have suggested, such as filing 
of extra-judicial compensation and requiring 
compulsory disqualification for any interest 
of a judge in a case that comes before him 
for adjudication, will not divert the public 
eye from what I view as the primary goal of 
any set of judicial canons: to maintain the 
impartiality of the judiciary, certainly, but 
to do so without sacrificing its Independence. 

We shall seek to draft ethical precepts that 
will contribute to a dialog between the moral 
sense of a good judge and a perceived level of 
community standards. 

If we are to secure judicial independence 
against misguided pressure, however, it is 
imperative that responsible officials take more 
seriously their obligation to elucidate and 
inform the public about the nature of what 
has rightly been termed the “crisis” in judi- 
cial administration. 

Those familiar with the encrustations that 
cause our system of justice to groan so au- 
dibly will not in good conscience blame court 
delays on the occasionally lazy judge. The 
unhappy plight of the courts did not sud- 
denly come about. The conditions resulting 
in delays have been chronic. 

Legislators, federal and state, and other 
officials holding the purse strings have been 
most profligate in their condemnation of de- 
lay but they tend to be rather penurious 
when it comes to providing the funds and 
facilities necessary to sustain first-class jus- 
tice to all. 

We have the Chief Justice, Warten Burger, 
to credit for the instructive comparison that 
the entire cost of the federal judicial system, 
about $128 million last year, would have paid 
two-thirds the price of a single C-5A air- 
plane. An eminent lawyer—and former 
jurist—Bernard Botein, observes that be- 
tween 1965 and 1967 the federal government 
distributed $20.6 million to aid state and 
local governments under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Program. Of this sum, about 
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one-quarter of one percent, or $50,000, 
trickled into court administration. 

We must do better for justice than that. 
The growth in the volume of business surg- 
ing into the federal district courts, for ex- 
ample, seems, like inflation to some econo- 
mists, to be increasing at an accelerating 
rate, Criminal filings in those courts in fis- 
cal 1970 showed the greatest one-year in- 
crease since the mid 1950's. 

The total number of such filings exceeded 
two-and-one-half times the figure of a dec- 
ade ago. In the federal courts of appeals, 
the volume of cases filed has tripled in that 
same brief span. 

Each year more criminal defendants quite 
properly insist on exercising the full panoply 
of their constitutionally guaranteed rights 
by not pleading guilty to criminal charges 
lodged against them and instead electing 
to be tried by jury. To administer a crim- 
inal jury trial takes at least two-and-one- 
half times as long, at more than 10 times 
the cost, than to process a defendant who 
pleads guilty. 

Similarly availing themselves of newly 
recognized federal rights, 27% more state 
prisoners demanded federal court review of 
the legality of their imprisonment last year 
than did the year before. These cases now 
comprise a startling 20% of all civil cases 
that enter the federal district courts, as com- 
pared with 4% in 1963. Their number has 
increased more than six times since 1950. 

Courts cannot do the same justice to fun- 
damental rights if society continues to ex- 
pect them to handle the same or a greater 
volume of “traffic accident” Htigation and 
the like as in the past with the same tools. 
Nor can we as a nation afford to dispose of 
messy and embarrassing breakdowns of social 
or individual order—narcotics addiction, al- 
coholism and prostitution are prime ex- 
amples—by dumping them onto staggering 
criminal dockets as we have sewage into the 
rivers and oceans. 

On the civil side, if we wish to rely heavily 
on the courts to help redress the ecological 
imbalance or encourage social programs like 
the proposed class actions in federal courts 
for consumers cheated by sellers, we must be 
prepared to devote the resources and tax 
dollars that will be necessary to meet the 
inevitable increase in judicial business, or re- 
move something from already overburdened 
courts. 

We must remember that the judicial 
system has its ecological balance too. The 
“externalities” of otherwise desirable social 
programs in terms of their impact on the 
judicial system will fall on all who seek 
efficient justice—the consumer himself, as 
well as the indigent and oppressed—unless 
we face squarely that the volume of cases, 
criminal and civil, pouring into the courts 
annually is just too great to handle as the 
51 court systems are now constituted. 

Some seem to forget in the current debate 
that we are talking about justice. If we are 
concerned with true and equal justice for 
all, we must either increase the capacity of 
the judicial machinery, or lighten its load so 
that the process can be working in an atmos- 
phere that appears to be fundamentally fair. 

Few speak of that essential ingredient of 
adjudication without which Justice miscar- 
ries. I refer to the time for reflection before 
the Judge makes his decision. Assembly-line 
operation is the antithesis of a fair hearing 
and a considered judgment. 

As one of many needed reforms, I have 
suggested the appointment of para-fudges to 
deal with the enormous mass of pretrial 
hearings, motions and administration of 
court calendars, all of which now take s8 
major portion of a judge's time. Other 
professions—medicine and teaching come 
quickly to mind—have discovered that ap- 
plying modern management techniques and 
employing para-professionals or technicians 
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wherever possible, can bring real gains in 
improving services. 

A heart surgeon should not have to take 
his patient’s temperature during surgery. I 
submit that a well-trained para-professional 
will cope with calendar control, not merely 
as well, but perhaps better than a judge who 
is highly trained to apply and interpret the 
law, but not trained to employ flow charts or 
systems analyses to eliminate bottlenecks. 

If we do not radically revise our assump- 
tions and expectations about the proper 
functions and capacities of our courts; if we 
do not introduce our judicial system to the 
cybernetic age; if we do not confront the 
crises of the 1980's today; if we insist on 
scapegoating, I foresee a bleak future for our 
independent judiciary. 

Like liberty, we may not know its worth 
until we have lost it, and then it may never 
be regained. 


UNDERGROUND NUCLEAR EXPLO- 
SIONS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, since 
early this year, the Senate has benefited 
from efforts by Senator Case to obtain 
the full facts pertaining to recent scien- 
tific advances in the detection and iden- 
tification of underground nuclear explo- 
sions and to make the conclusions avail- 
able to the public. The Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) has maintained that 
this information is of extreme impor- 
tance in view of its bearing upon the fea- 
sibility of an underground nuclear test 
ban, a subject which will be the subject 
of hearings by the Arms Control Sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on July 22 and 23. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post article of June 13, 1971, 
which spurred Senator Case to go into a 
detailed study of the available scientific 
evidence, and subsequent articles on the 
feasibility of an underground nuclear test 
ban be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, June 13, 1971] 
U.S. Sorrens CLAIMS on A-DETECTION 
(By Marilyn Berger) 

The Pentagon has rewritten the summary 
of a scientific paper which reported substan- 
tial improvements in the ability to differen- 
tiate between underground nuclear tests and 
earthquakes. The effect of the change is to 
weaken the report’s conclusions. 

The findings of the original report ap- 
peared virtually to eliminate the need for on- 
site inspection to check suspicious earth vi- 
brations and therefore to improve signifi- 
cantly the prospects for negotiating a ban on 
underground nuclear testing, given a politi- 
cal decision to do so. The revised summary in 
effect undercuts the scientific strides that 
had been reported less definitive. 

The original report stated that with ap- 
propriate instrumentation, earthquakes reg- 
istering 4 on the Richter Scale could be dif- 
ferentiated with accuracy from underground 
nuclear tests of an equivalent magnitude— 
meaning as low as one to two kilotons. That 
would cover just about every weapons test 
by the Soviet Union and the United States 
since atmospheric testing was banned in 1963. 

The revised summary says it is only possi- 
ble to distinguish earthquakes from under- 
ground tests below a Richter magnitude of 
4.5. 

That is equivalent to approximately 5 to 10 
kilotons. 


The original report grew out of a confer- 
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ence held at Woods Hole last summer, spon- 
sored by the Pentagon’s Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (ARPA). A scientist in 
ARPA explained the revisions in the report’s 
summary by saying the original failed to 
refiect a “consensus” of the conference but 
instead represented the views of only one 
unnamed man. 


BASED ON MEASUREMENTS 

The technique for discriminating between 
earthquakes and underground tests dis- 
cussed at the conference was based on meas- 
urements of two kinds of waves that are pro- 
duced both by explosions and earthquakes: 
those that pass along the surface (surface 
ban on the underground nuclear... through 
the body of the earth (body waves). 

In more than 400 seismic events measured, 
it had been observed that at least down to 
a certain level of magnitude, an earthquake 
will almost always produce substantially 
more surface waves relative to its body waves 
than will a nuclear explosion. 

The original report showed a 20-fold gain 
over what scientists were able to do five years 
ago in differentiating explosions from earth- 
quakes. When the question of a ban on un- 
derground nuclear testing was discussed 10 
years ago U.S. scientists could detect under- 
ground tests in the Soviet Union equivalent 
in earthquake force to 4.75 on the Richter 
scale, which is about equal to a 20-kiloton 
explosion. 

Since many tests were below this magni- 
tude the United States felt on-site inspec- 
tions were necessary for an underground test 
ban to be reliable. The Soviet Union re- 
jected on-site inspection, although at one 
point offered to accept three inspections 
annually. 

Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.) said recently 
that the gains reported in the ARPA paper 
should make it possible to monitor a ban on 
underground testing with the number of in- 
spections Moscow was at one time prepared 
to accept. 

WITHIN COMPETENCE 

And former arms control director William 
C. Foster said last February that “it is fully 
within our scientific competence to monitor 
adequately ... a total test ban.” 

While there are a number of differences 
between the original summary in the ARPA 
report and the newly revised summary that 
was cleared for publication on May 24, the 
critical divergence is in the magnitude of 
explosion that may be differentiated by the 
seismic discrimination technique. 

When The Washington Post on April 11 
carried an article on the scientific findings 
based on the full two-volume report and 
the original summary, a number of senators 
and foreign embassies requested copies 
from the Pentagon. 

The Pentagon’s sensitivity to the report 
was apparent to Case, who said that the vol- 
umes he received had the summary ripped 
out. Only after he sent a telegram to Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird did he get the 
original summary. He later received the 
revised summary. 

One diplomat from a country allied with 
the United States says he got a run-a-round 
from the Pentagon and even had one man 
tell him that the report did not exist. When 
he finally got the two hefty volumes he re- 
ceived a copy of the revised summary. When 
reached Friday he said he was unaware that 
an earlier version existed. 


CALLED INCOMPLETED 
A Pentagon spokesman, asked about the 
alterations In the summary, said: “The ori- 
ginal summary had not been cleared for open 
publication. Apparently, the original sum- 
mary was done by a man who had chaired 
only about half of the meeting so it was not 


complete.” 
The spokesman said the revised summary 
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contains “everything that is essential” in 
the original summary plus the substance of 
another summary from the person who 
chaired the other half of the meeting. 

Informed that the whole thrust of the 
revised summary was different from the orig- 
inal, the spokesman allowed a scientist for 
ARPA to try to explain the discrepancies. 

This scientist, who declined to be iden- 
tified, essentially repeated the spokesman’s 
words but added that the new summary re- 
flects the “consensus” of the entire meeting 
while the original reflected the views of one 
man. He declined to say whether that one 
man was on the staff of ARPA. 

The scientist acknowledge that the major 
difference was in the ability to discriminate 
explosions of a magnitude as low as 4 as in 
the original or 4.5 as in the revised summary. 

The ARPA scientist said: “The difference 
between 4 and 4.5 Is the difference between 
an enthusiastic scientific sort of feeling and 
a considered Department of Defense opinion 
that reflects what we think is possible in real 
world conditions. Everything we can do in 
the laboratory can’t be done in real life.” 


400 QUAKES COVERED 


The report, however, showed that experi- 
ments were carried on in the last four years 
in the “real world.” According to the report, 
seismometer arrays in Norway and in four 
States in the United States were used to study 
the seismic motions of more than 400 earth- 
quakes, many of them outside the United 
States and at least 20 of them inside the 
Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the seismometers meas- 
ured more than 50 underground explosions 
at all five United States and Soviet sites, the 
two in Nevada, one at Amchitka Island in 
Alaska, at Semipalitinski in Siberia and Nov- 
aya Zemlya Island in the Arctic Ocean. 

When the existence of the report was dis- 
closed, Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine), 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee on 
arms control, said he would schedule hear- 
ings on the matter. Case said it should now 
be possible to enter into a treaty prohibiting 
all nuclear tests. 


{From the Washington Post, June 29, 1971] 


UNDERGROUND TEST RESULTS MANIPULATED, 
Case CLAIMS 
(By Marilyn Burger) 

Charging that the Pentagon is manipu- 
lating and suppressing scientific data show- 
ing significant gains in the ability to detect 
underground nuclear tests Sen. Clifford P. 
Case (R-N.J.) is releasing letters from six 
seismologists which he says “clearly under- 
score the advances which have been made.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery before 
the Senate today, Case said that he was con- 
cerned not only because the Pentagon’s Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 
had suppressed scientific data, but because 
ARPA’s director would be on the U.S. delega- 
tion to the disarmament talks starting 
Wednesday in Geneva. “I am concerned that 
the U.S. representatives .. . might not be as 
forthcoming as they might be,” Case said. 

His allegations grow out of the disclosure 
that ARPA rewrote the summary of a report 
on a mid-1970 conference at Woods Hole, 
Mass., where seismologists discussed the abil- 
ity to distinguish underground tests from 
earthquakes. The new version substantially 
undercut the reported scientific strides dis- 
cussed at the ARPA-sponsored symposium. 

In the advance text of his spech Case said, 
“It has come to my attention that ARPA is 
explicitly representing its version of the 
summary as reflecting the judgment of the 
scientists who attended the conference. In a 
Washington Post article of June 13, an 
ARPA representative, attempting to explain 
his agency's actions, stated that the original 
summary failed to reflect a ‘consensus’ of the 
conference but, instead, represented the 
views of only one unnamed man.” 
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He added: “This I have confirmed to be 
simply not true. ARPA apparently did not 
even bother to get in touch with the Woods 
Hole participants before issuing its own ver- 
sion of the proceedings.” 

The original summary had stated that with 
appropriate instrumentation, earthquakes 
registering 4 on the Richter scale could be 
accurately distinguished from underground 
nuclear tests of an equivalent magnitude, 
meaning as small as one or two kilotons, The 
revised version which the Pentagon cleared 
for release says it is possible to differentiate 
“below” a Richter magnitude of 4.5 equiv- 
alent to about 5 to 10 Kilotons. 

In a letter Case has released, three seis- 
mologists from the University of California 
at San Diego, who saw both summaries, said, 
“We feel that the original summary more 
adequately represents our views as to the 
present status of the discrimination prob- 
lem." 

They continued, “One paragraph in the 
modified statement with which we strongly 
disagree is the statement that ‘a major re- 
sult of the meeting was a clear impression 
that much research has yet to be done .. 
On the contrary, we feel that the discrimi- 
nation problem has essentially been solved 
down to magnitude 4.0...” 

The letter was signed by Professors Barry 
Block, James Brune and Freeman Gilbert. 
Another letter from three seismologists at 
the Lamont-Doherty Observatory at Colum- 
bia University who contributed papers to the 
Woods Hole symposium, said: “Our reaction 
to the original summary was that it ade- 
quately reported the many recent advances 
in seismic techniques for detection and dis- 
crimination and that it expressed our im- 
pression of what was said at Woods Hole.” It 
was signed by Peter Molnar, Peter L. Ward 
and Max Wyss. 

Case noted that it is “not an uncommon 
occurrence for scientific findings to be 
strongly resisted by government bureaucra- 
cles, especially when such findings conflict 
with entrenched interests or cause the gov- 
ernment embarrassment. When such bureau- 
cratic resistance is translated into overt 
manipulation or suppression of the frank 
opinion of scientists, however, tt becomes an 
abuse of authority which cannot be tol- 
erated ” 


[From the New York Times, June 29, 1971] 


A PENTAGON CURB CHARGED BY CASE—OPINION 
or SEISMIC Data SUPPRESSED, HE Says 


WasHIncTon.—Senator Clifford P. Case 
accused the Pentagon today of manipulation 
and suppression of scientific opinion on the 
feasibility of detecting underground nuclear 
explosions. 

The charge by the New Jersey Republican 
prompted by a revised summary that the 
Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency had attached to a report on a scien- 
tific conference on test detection held at 
Woods Hole, Mass., in July 1970. 

The original summary said the conference, 
in which leading seismologists took part had 
come to the conclusion that scientific 
advances had greatly eased the problem of 
detecting underground explosions and dis- 
tinguishing them from earthquakes. 

As a result of these advances, the summary 
said, it should now be possible to identify 
underground tests down to 4 on the Richter 
scale, which is the seismic magnitude of a 
one- or two-kiloton explosion in granite. A 
kiloton explosion is equivalent to 1,000 tons 
of TNT. 

AGENCY REVISED SUMMARY 

On the basis of that summary, Senator 
Case, a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament, raised 
the possibility that it might now be possible 
to enter into a treaty banning underground 
tests without requiring the on-site inspec- 
tions that the United States has sought—a 
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demand that has blocked such a treaty 
in the past. 

Subsequent to that statement by Mr. 
Case, the Advanced Research Project Agency, 
which sponsored the conference, decided it 
disagreed with the summary and proceeded 
to write its own summary of the findings 
of the conference. 

The revised summary concluded that it 
was only possible to distinguish explosions 
from earthquakes down to 4.5 on the Richter 
scale, which is the equivalent of about a 20- 
kiloton explosion in hard rock. The new sum- 
mary also found that “a major result of the 
metering was a clear impression that much 
research has yet to be done to resolve the 
discrimination problems” between explo- 
sions and earthquakes. 

A Defense Department spokesman said that 
the Advance Research Projects Agency had 
decided to do its own summary because the 
unidentified scientist who prepared the orig- 
inal summary had been “so far off base 
scientifically” and did not reflect the con- 
sensus of the conference. 

As a result, he said, the agency drafted a 
summary “which reflected a true consensus 
rather than consensus presented originally, 
which was based on just a few of the papers.” 

In rebuttal, Senator Case made public 
letters from six seismologists who attended 
the conference stating in effect that the orig- 
inal summary accurately had reflected the 
views of the conference and disagreeing with 
the conclusions in the new summary. 

Senator Case suggested in a statement that 
the “management” of scientific opinions was 
part of “bureaucratic resistance” to extend- 
ing the treaty banning nuclear test in the 
air, underwater and in space to cover under- 
ground. 

Senator Case also complained that agency, 
rather than issuing a separate statement in 
disagreement with the original findings, 
“withdrew” the original summary from 
publication and “classified this previously 
unclassified product of an unclassified ‘for 
official use only’.” 


A New Test BAN TREATY? 


If the globally threatening arms race is 
ever to be halted, an essential step will be 
an agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to cease underground nu- 
clear tests, as well as the atmospheric, space 
and underwater tests which were banned by 
a 1963 treaty. 

On the eve of Senate disarmament sub- 
committee hearings on possible arms control 
steps, Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jersey, 
the ranking Republican in the group, has 
revealed that scientists at a conference spon- 
sored by the Defense Department last year 
concluded that so much progress had been 
made in identifying seismic disturbances that 
it is now much easier than in 1963 to dis- 
tinguish earthquakes from underground nu- 
clear explosions. Senator Case thinks it should 
now be possible to monitor a ban on under- 
ground tests with two or three onsite in- 
spections a year, as the Russians proposed in 
1962. 

Although the Russians are now saying it 
should be possible to police a ban wholly 
through detection systems operated by each 
country, progress in seismic technology sug- 
gests that the subject of a total ban on tests 
should be reopened, with each country being 
given a chance to re-examine its position. 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
May 17, 1971] 
WHY From SENATOR CASE? 

It is alarming that Sen. Case of New Jer- 
sey is the source of word that scientists can 
now distinguish so well between earthquakes 
and underground nuclear tests that a ban of 
all such testing has become feasible, 

And it is further alarming that persons at 
the Pentagon ripped out of the report sub- 
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mitted to Sen. Case a section dealing with 
these advances in seismic detection. The re- 
port concerned a conference last summer at 
Woods Hole, Mass., called by the Pentagon's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. Mr. Case 
consulted some of the authorities who at- 
tended the conference, and he was able to get 
the sense of the elided portion of the report. 

One would have hoped that the Pentagon 
would have welcomed such a finding, would 
have publicized it, and would have used it 
to re-examine the United States position in 
relation to nuclear testing. Nothing of the 
kind has taken place, President Nixon stands 
exactly where President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Kennedy stood before the new tech- 
nology was developed. 

Sen. Case says that the new discoveries 
make possible an agreement calling for only 
two or three on-site Inspections a year, which 
was the proposal of the Soviet Union before 
the 1963 ban on nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere. The United States then demanded 
seven inspections a year. 

The Soviet Union has since withdrawn its 
proposal for two or three inspections, but 
certainly the subject should be reopened and 
carefully explored. 

The Senate Foreign Relations subcommit- 
tee on disarmament is about to begin hear- 
ings that will include the possibility of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. The hearings 
and the subcommittee’s later report should 
help to create pressure that President Nixon 
will find himself able to respond to. Nuclear 
war is nothing to play politics with. The na- 
tional advantage of every nation and the in- 
dividual advantage of every person in the 
world depends on eliminating any possibility 
of it from human affairs. 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
July 6, 1971] 


Don't TELL OURSELVES 
(By William A. Caldwell) 


Even as the courts were still trying to 
make up their mind whether the government 
has a right to withhold the truth from the 
people, the superbly cantankerous Sen. Case 
of New Jersey hauled into the public domain 
a grotesque new question involving a fur- 
ther dimension of the right to know: 

Does the government have a right to He 
to the government? 

The information being withheld this time 
is esoteric. It has to do with the detection 
of underground nuclear tests. 

But it is relevant to the United Nations 
conference on disarmament which began 
yesterday in Geneva. It is relevant to the 
survival of mankind. It is relevant to the 
government’s pledge to pursue disarmament 
negotiations in good faith and to President 
Nixon’s noblest aspiration—to bring about a 
generation at least of peace in the world. 

Clifford P. Case’s exasperation is under- 
standable. 

Like the rest of us, he has grown accus- 
tomed to government bureaucracies’ resist- 
ance to the dissemination of findings that 
are inconvenient to entrenched interests or 
embarrassing to the government. 

“When such bureaucratic resistance is 
translated into overt manipulation or sup- 
pression of the frank opinion of scientists, 
however,” he said in a statement his office 
distributed Tuesday, “it becomes an abuse 
of authority which cannot be tolerated.” 

See for yourself whether it’s tolerable. 

For 20 years the hang-up in nuclear dis- 
armament negotiations has been this coun- 
try's insistence that compliance be policed 
through on-site inspection and the Soviet 
Union’s somewhat neurotic insistence that it 
will never consent to what it considers a 
form of espionage. 

Early this year Mr. Case heard that at a 
conference of American seismologists at 
Woods Hole, evidence had been presented 
of a twentyfold gain in our ability to detect 
and evaluate underground nuclear explo- 
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sions inside the Soviet Union. The tech- 
nology is sensitive enough to identify tests 
involving one- or two-kiloton devices. The 
Model T bomb used on Hiroshima yielded 20 
Kilotons. To Sen. Case it looked as if the 
United States could go into negotiations 
without prerequiring on-site inspection. He 
asked the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency in the Department of Defense for 
a copy of the Woods Hole report. The agency 
had sponsored the conference. 

When he received the report in April he 
found its summary, the only part of it com- 
prehensible to a layman like him, had been 
ripped out. He asked why. ARPA replied that 
it disagreed with the summary and would 
write its own version of what the scientists 
had reported. 

Not content with merely preventing him 
from seeing the scientists’ own summary, 
the Defense agency thereupon withdrew it 
from circulation in any form and classified 
“For Official Use Only” this thitherto un- 
classified report from an unclassified 
conference. 

Then, not content with this impudence, 
ARPA is letting it leak out that the sum- 
mary is being suppressed because it rep- 
resented the opinion of but one man and 
is being supplanted because the ARPA ver- 
sion refiects the judgment of all the other 
scientists who attended the conference. 

“This I have confirmed to be simply not 
true,” says Sen. Case. “ARPA apparently 
did not even bother to get in touch with 
the Woods Hole participants before issuing 
its own version of the proceedings.” 

He released letters from scientists who 
were at Woods Hole, among them Peter L. 
Ward of Sparkhill and Max Wyss of Valley 
Cottage, vehemently contradicting the bu- 
reaucrats’ doctored summary as a misrep- 
resentation and reaffirming the accuracy of 
the summary now being suppressed. Three 
of the researchers objected specifically to 
the doctored version's conclusion that fur- 
ther study must be done before teleseismic 
instrumentation can be relied on. 

If the publication thus far of the Penta- 
gon papers proved anything more than the 
increasing distance between government and 
the consent of the governed, what it proved 
was that the decision makers in government 
itself are very often the captives of their 
sources of information. The possibility that 
the United States delegation at Geneva will 
insist now on inspection rights the national 
security doesn’t need is what concerns Sen. 
Case. 

He is confident that the Nixon admin- 
istration want to do serious disarmament 
business. 

“But even stated national policy can be 
thwarted by bureaucratic resistance,” he 
says, and he points out coldly that the di- 
rector of ARPA, the agency that disem- 
boweled the scientists’ finding of fact, will 
be a member of the United States delegation 
at the Geneva meeting. 

Mr. Case has asked for hearings on the 
prospects, as amended, for a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban. Sen. Muskie of Maine, 
chairman of the arms control subcommittee 
in the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
scheduled hearings to start in the middle of 
this month. The Senators should be encour- 
aged to go deep into the way in which 
governments kid themselves, in which bu- 
reaucrat A manipulates and manages the 
information on which bureaucrat B bases 
his decisions. It doesn't look as if he needs 
encouragement, And it doesn’t look as if 
anybody can get a court order enjoining 
him to cease and desist from rocking the 
boat. 


[From the New York Times, July 4, 1971] 
THE AMCHITKA AFFAIR 
Amchitka is a remote, uninhabited island 


more than a thousand miles west of An- 
chorage, Alaska. It is the site chosen by the 
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Atomic Energy Commission for this coun- 
try’s biggest underground nuclear test. In- 
tended to be the warhead for the Spartan 
antiballistic missile, the nuclear device when 
detonated will set off an explosion with the 
force of five million tons of TNT. That is 
approximately 250 times more powerful than 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

This explosion, now scheduled for Octo- 
ber, is potentially an ecological catastrophe. 
During the underground testing which the 
A.E.C. has conducted since the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty of 1963, about one in 
every dozen explosions accidentally produces 
some radioactivity which is detectable in 
the air away from the test site. Although 
the Amchitka device is to be exploded in 
rock at a depth of nearly 6,000 feet, there 
is a small but unavoidable risk that acci- 
dental venting may occur. 

There is a larger and more ominous risk 
that radioactivity may seep through rock 
beneath the island's surface and reach the 
Bering Sea. Since the fear of mercury poison- 
ing has already driven swordfish off the mar- 
ket, it would be a devastating blow to the 
nation’s seafood industry if Alaska salmon 
were to become contaminated with radio- 
activity. 

Amchitka lies in an area of the North Pa- 
cific where earthquakes frequently occur, as 
Alaska and Japan have learned to their sor- 
row. Senator Gravel of Alaska has articulated 
the widespread concern in his state that the 
nuclear explosion, which in itself will have 
the force equivalent to a major earthquake, 
will in turn “trigger” a natural earthquake 
with incalculable consequences. 

It is not easy for laymen to weigh the 
ecological risks against the contention of 
the A.E.C. and the Defense Department that 
the nuclear test is necessary for national se- 
curity. But there are scientific developments 
which argue strongly that the Amchitka tests 
should at least be postponed. 

AND ARMS CONTROL 


The consensus of scientists at a conference 
on test detecfion at Woods Hole, Mass., a year 
ago was that improved scientific methods now 
make it possible to distinguish all but the 
smallest underground explosions from nat- 
ural earthquake activity. If that is true, 
the United States no longer has to insist 
upon on-site inspections and the way is open 
for a treaty banning underground nuclear 
tests. That would make the Amchitka test 
unnecessary and would close the major gap 
in the partial nuclear test ban treaty of 
1963. 

However, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency of the Defense Department, which 
sponsored the Woods Hole conference, is 
reluctant to agree with this scientific judg- 
ment. The agency withdrew from publication 
the original summary of this meeting and 
subsequently issued a much more negative 
summary of its own which concluded that 
“much research has yet to be done to resolve 
the discrimination problems” between ex- 
plosions and earthquakes. 

Senator Case of New Jersey has now re- 
leased letters from six leading seismologists 
who participated in the conference asserting 
that the original summary was accurate and 
rebutting the Defense Department's inter- 
pretation. Senator Case accuses the Penta- 
gon bureaucracy of trying to manage and 
censor scientific opinion which goes counter 
to existing policy. 

The critically important Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) with the Soviet 
Union are designed to bring a halt to the 
expensive and dangerous nuclear arms race, 
specifically with regard to antiballistic mis- 
siles. It would be irresponsible to run the 
ecological risks involved in the Amchitka test 
if improved scientific methods of detection 
put an enforceable ban on underground ex- 
plosions within reach of the SALT nego- 
tiators. Such a ban would contribute far 
more to the security of all mankind than any 
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successful weapons test. A decision by Presi- 
dent Nixon to defer the Amchitka test pend- 
ing the outcome of the SALT talk would be 
an act of environmental as well as diplomatic 
prudence, 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, dis- 
crimination against women. is morally 
wrong and socially wasteful. We should 
move now to insure; not just encourage, 
equal status for women. 

There are some facts that we must 
make known to every American. There 
are still too many of both sexes whose 
response is “I don’t believe it.” 

The following figures are a national 
disgrace: 

Women hold 42 percent of the jobs, 
but the only economic category they lead 
in is poverty. 

A male college graduate earns about 
$12,000 a woman, about $7,000—about 
the same as a man with an 8th grade 
education. This, even though she may 
have stood higher in the class than he 
did. 

Of those in the work force, twice as 
many women as men are unemployed. 
This figure does not take into account 
those who are discouraged from ever 
entering the work force. 

For every $100 a man earns, a woman 
gets $60. Most shocking: compared with 
men, women are making less today than 
they did in 1955. The gap is widening. 

In 1968 women were: 

Nine percent of all full professors. 

Seven percent of all physicians. 

Three percent of all lawyers. 

One percent of Federal judges. 

One percent of the U.S. Senate. 

In the face of facts like these, how is it 
that so many still say “I don’t believe 
it?” 

The barrier that restricts a woman’s 
life is invisible, based on unspoken as- 
sumptions. It is like a glass wall. First 
grade readers show boys making things 
while their sisters watch helplessly but 
admiringly. Studies of the three major 
readers show they mention 144 adult 
careers for a boy to dream of, and only 
24 for a girl. By the time a girl reaches 
the working world, she may accept that 
it is quite reasonable that a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Barnard College must 
take a typing test to get a job. And it 
often does not occur to the man who 
hires her to consider her for the jobs 
that he is trying to find men to fill. 

What can we do? 

There are some symbolic actions one 
can take. For example, the coveted mem- 
bership in the Gridiron Club is limited to 
50 distinguished journalists, all male. It 
excludes all the distinguished members 
of the Washington Press Corps who are 
women. On these grounds, and at the 
request of many members of the press, I 
declined to attend their annual dinner. 

However, we must take action that is 
more than symbolic, action that will bring 
measurable change to women who are 
not getting an equal chance. 

Imagine the desperation Mrs. Ida Phil- 
lips of Orlando, Fla., must feel. She was 
refused an assembly trainee job by the 
Martin Marietta Co. because she was 
a woman with young children to 
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support—which, of course, is why she 
needed a job. When she went to court, 
Judge G. Harold Carswell found in favor 
of Martin-Marietta. Her case is being 
appealed, but the burden of seeking jus- 
tice is still on her. Two changes would 
make cases like Mrs. Phillips’ obsolete. 

Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
forbids discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race, color, national origin 
and sex. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission is empowered to en- 
force the law in respect to race, but only 
to advise on cases of discrimination in 
respect to sex. 

The Equal Employment Commission 
must be empowered to enforce the law. 
A cease-and-desist order is the only way 
to make manifest that title VII is not to 
be evaded. No one should have to fight 
for the right to support her children. 

A problem related to Mrs. Phillips’ is 
the conflict between State laws that per- 
mit sex discrimination and the Federal 
law which prohibits it. Passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution would eliminate this problem. 
I am a cosponsor of the amendment, and 
I will continue to work for its passage in 
the Senate. We must eliminate the be- 
wilderment of a woman who thinks she 
is protected by Federal law, only to find 
herself stymied by her State’s legislation. 

And we must live up to the Constitu- 
tion. Women have life, but they do not 
truly have freedom, and their pursuit of 
happiness is. blocked at every turn, if 
they do not concede happiness to be 
limited to the “little woman” role. 

I am concerned about another double 
squeeze a working woman feels. Even 
though she may be paid less than a man 
with the same job, she knows she may 
claim only partial tax deductions for the 
care of her children while she is at work 
Anyone below a certain income level, 
male or female, who must pay for child 
care in order to work, should be able to 
deduct from gross income the full cost 
of a housekeeper or school for preschool 
children. If taxis and martinis are legiti- 
mate expenses, So is the care of children. 

And when a woman goes to work, she 
wants to know her children will get the 
finest care, the most enriching experi- 
ence possible. I am a cosponsor of the 
Comprehensive Child Development Act 
of 1971. This bill maintains Headstart’s 
priority on economically disadvantaged 
children, but expands its health, educa- 
tion, nutritional, and social services to 
include children from families of other 
economic levels, especially the children 
of working mothers and single parents 
of either sex. 

And how many people realize that a 
woman’s social security benefits are 80 
percent of a man’s, though she has paid 
the same premiums? She may come out 
better taking benefits as a widow than 
as a worker. If she does that she gets 
nothing at all back from all the pre- 
miums she herself has paid over the 
years. And her family gets far less than 
a man’s in death or disablement compen- 
sation, if something happens to her. 
These inequities must go. 

In the middle of April, when college 
acceptances were mailed out, many girls 
were turned down. And perhaps this was 
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the first time they had run against the 
glass wall. Perhaps they did not even 
realize how much better their chances 
would have been if they had been boys. 
And imagine the frustration of well- 
qualified women, who find themselves 
bypassed for promotion. I believe that 
Federal funds should not go to any in- 
stitution that discriminates against wom- 
en; not in admissions, not in hiring, not 
in promotion, not in salary. 

When President Nixon took office, he 
commissioned the Task Force on Wom- 
en's Rights and Responsibilities. Its re- 
port, rightly called “A Matter of Simple 
Justice,” has been ignored. I am pleased 
to cosponsor S. 2185, the Women’s 
Equality Act, which would implement 
many of the task force recommendations. 

Mr. Nixon claims he is proud of his 
record of bringing women into his ad- 
ministration. In 1968, women held 1.03 
percent of the Federal jobs paying over 
$30,000. Now they occupy 1.04 percent. 
It is obvious that the President has no 
ig of the seriousness of this prob- 
em. 

But he has instructed his staff to give 
me any recommendations they possibly 
can that will bring qualified women into 
Government. 

This reiteration of the phrase “quali- 
fied women” shows how far behind the 
times he is. It implies that a qualified 
woman is hard to find, an assumption 
that is not only offensive, but wrong. And 
it further implies that if no woman is 
appointed, it is because none is qualified. 
Certainly no one is suggesting he hire 
unqualified women. 

There should be no glass walls in Amer- 
ica. There should be women in the Cabi- 
net. I see no reason why the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior must be male. 
Never again should our affairs of state 
be an alilmale concern. 

There should be women in the Na- 
tional Security Council. Never again 
should the question of war or peace be 
an allmale decision. 

There should be women on the Su- 
preme Court. Perhaps one of you has a 
daughter graduating at the top of her 
law school class this month. It must no 
longer be true that she cannot rise to the 
top of her profession. If justice is a 
woman, let some of the nine Justices be 
women. 

And beyond our Nation’s boundaries, 
America must be represented by more 
women. More Ambassadors to major 
countries should be female. And the 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
should be a woman. We must make it 
clear that we are not so far behind Israel 
and India in recognizing what a woman 
can do for world peace. 

All of this is not mere lip service. I had 
the honor of serving as chairman of the 
Democratic Commission on Party Struc- 
ture and Delegate Selection. Under my 
direction, the commission has specified 
that a delegation must reflect the popu- 
lation of the State. Obviously, this 
means about half should be women. In 
1968, as you know, 13 percent were 
women. Only one of the 55 delegations 
had a woman as chairman. 

America needs every brain, every tal- 
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ent, every energy. And an enormous fund 
of that energy is lying behind the glass 
wall unused. Discrimination has kept 
women who should be executives as 
clerks, who should be lawyers and judges, 
as legal aide volunteers, and has kept 
many out of the work force entirely. 

America needs women to make our 
cities safe for the unprotected, exciting 
for the young and curious, beautiful for 
us all. 

America needs women to bring justice 
to the poor, health to the sick, learning 
to every eager mind. 

America needs women to clean up the 
politics as well as the rivers, to make the 
system respond, so that every American 
can take full part in the riches of the 
Nation. 


ANALYSIS TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of July 13 carried a 
most perceptive article on its editorial 
page by Joseph A. Califano, Jr., entitled, 
“The Separate But Unequal Branch: 
Congress Has Been Bypassed in Analysis 
Technology.” Mr. Califano speaks from 
a substantial background of experience 
in the relationship between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches and his 
observations are of significance. 

His general theme is that Congress 
lacks the technical facilities for inde- 
pendent factfinding and analysis in 
many areas of national policy, and. 
therefore, finds itself heavily dependent 
on the executive branch for the raw 
materials of its decisions. Each of us 
knows examples of this practice as it 
affects our various spheres of interest 
and activity and as it tends to do violence 
to the constitutional concept of separate 
but equal bodies. 

Nobody, including Mr. Califano, is at- 
tempting to assign blame for this state 
of affairs. Certainly, there is no sugges- 
tion that the able staff which serves the 
Senate performs anything less than ded- 
icated service in the face of great limi- 
tations.-One circumstance which holds 
part of the explanation, I believe, is 
that the decentralization of the legis- 
lative branch simply has not lent itself 
readily to some of the more sophisti- 
cated techniques of current management 
practices and decisionmaking. 

This does not mean that nothing can 
be done to adapt new techniques to the 
special needs of Congress, including the 
utilization of computer technology 
where and when it is justified. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan) I know is taking steps to 
further the Senate’s utilization of new 
technology in this important field. The 
Subcommittee on Legislative Appropria- 
tions of which I am chairman is also 
giving very serious consideration to this 
matter. 

The initial efforts involve a concen- 
tration on updating the internal man- 
agement of Senate services so that the 
efforts of Senators will be facilitated in 
carrying on their principal responsibili- 
ties of legislating. I am pleased to note 
that just this week the joint leadership 
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has given considerable thought to this 
problem, particularly as it involves new 
Members of the Senate. The Secretary 
of the Senate is moving in the direction 
of modernizing certain procedures in the 
central management of the Senate. 
These include the automation of payroll 
and personnel records in the disbursing 
office and preliminary work on the auto- 
mation of the Senate’s legislative rec- 
ordkeeping. 

So the groundwork is being laid. There 
is much to be done and the process will 
require the thoughtful consideration of 
all Members on both sides of the aisle. 
For this reason, I commend Mr. Cali- 
fano’s article to the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue SEPARATE But UNEQUAL BrancH—Con- 
GRESS Has BEEN BYPASSED IN ANALYSIS 
TECHNOLOGY 


(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 


The Congress is presently the separate but 
unequal branch of the federal government. 
Discussion in the press and on the Hill about 
this sorry condition has centered on the rev- 
elations in the Pentagon papers and the role 
of the Congress in foreign affairs. Senators 
rise on the floor to place blame on the Exec- 
utive branch for withholding information or 
intentionally misleading the Congress. 

The basic reason for the decline in congres- 
sional effectiveness and status, however, lies 
not with the Executive branch or some fed- 
eral bureaucrats whose concern is often for 
the approbation of constituencies independ- 
ent of the President or the Congress. Respon- 
sibility for its separate but unequal status 
rests largely with the Congress itself. 

The judgments of the 535 members of the 
Congress, like anyone else’s, can hardly be 
better than the information on which those 
judgments are based. The Congress is de- 
pendent upon the Executive branch for most 
of its information, with an occasional and too 
often superficial assist from outside experts. 
Of the three branches of the government, the 
Congress is the most inadequately staffed and 
least efficiently organized. 

The Congress has a Legislative Reference 
Service which can put into statutory lan- 
guage virtually any idea any congressman 
wants drafted into a bill he desires to intro- 
duce. The General Accounting Office serves 
as an investigatory arm to expose waste in 
government contracts or office furnishings 
excessively luxurious for federal employees. 
Both organizations serve all congressmen well 
on their spheres of operation. Moreover, there 
are an increasing number of bright young 
staffers working on the Hill, particularly on 
the Senate side and in some key House com- 
mittees. 

But the Congress has ignored the revo- 
lution in analytical technology. As Repre- 
sentative John Culver of Iowa has pointed 
out, the Congress has only three or four 
computers, and those computers operate 
in large measure on payrolls and housekeep- 
ing matters. It has no central system analy- 
sis staff and only a scattering of such ana- 
lysts among its committee staffs, many of 
whom left the Executive branch after the 
change in administrations in 1969 and have 
every intention of returning to the Execu- 
tive should the Democrats assume control 
of the White House in 1973. 

Contrast the Executive branch, which now 
has some 4,000 computers working almost 
entirely on substantive policy issues. Ana- 
lysts and programmers of increasing sophis- 
tication hold key staff positions not only 
in the Office of Management and Budget and 
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the Department of Defense, but increasingly 
in the domestic departments of the govern- 
ment. Shrewd and brilliant a legislator as 
he is, Chairman Mills must turn to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and its computers (or a systems-oriented re- 
search center like the Urban Institute which 
is largely dependent on Executive branch 
contracts) when he wants detailed informa- 
tion on the financial impact of various wel- 
fare reform alternatives. The Pentagon, both 
within its own walls, as well as in its think 
tanks like Rand and the Institute for De- 
fense Analysis, can war-game any number of 
strategic or budgetary alternatives, while the 
Armed Services and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees still base most of their decisions on 
the work of small staffs and the gut reac- 
tions and empirical idiosyncrasies of com- 
mittee members. 

The impact of this congressional failure 
to staff itself adequately and to take advan- 
tage of the analytical tools of modern tech- 
nology is at least as responsible for the sec- 
ond class citizenship of the Congress among 
the three branches of government as the 
seniority system or the antediluvian com- 
mittee structure. 

The Executive branch is by far the most 
significant force in the conception, devel- 
opment and enactment into legislation of 
new substantive programs. The stark fact is 
that neither the Congress nor any of its 
committees has the consistent capability— 
without almost total reliance on the infor- 
mational and analytical resources of the 
Executive branch—of developing coherent, 
large-scale Federal programs. 

When President Lyndon Johnson decided 
in 1967 to develop a program to close the 
housing gap in the United States as rapidly 
as possible without the capital 
markets of the country or putting too much 
pressure on the construction labor force, 
months of computer runs and analytical 
work by the Council of Economic Advisers 
and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development were necessary, first to deter- 
mine the size of the gap and then to produce 
the 10-year program for closing it. When the 
Housing Act of 1968 was sent to the Con- 
gress, there was little discussion of the va- 
lidity of the data base of the Executive 
branch or its statistical and analytical 
projections. The Congress and its committee 
staffs were simply not equipped to analyze 
the program intelligently in these terms. 
Most of the discussion in the Congress in- 
volved the parochial rivalries of interest 
groups that had been jousting for decades in 
the housing arena. The congressional debate 
essentially constituted a search for some 
means to balance the relatively narrow in- 
terests of banks, homebuilders, real estate 
brokers and trade unions. Congress, of 
course, is the proper forum for such inter- 
ests to make their views known on a legisla- 
tive program proposed by the Executive. But 
the Congress should also be a forum where 
Executive branch analyses and programs can 
be independently evaluated. 

On the military side of the budget, the sit- 
uation reached a point in the 1960s where 
the Pentagon would analyze and make deci- 
sions on the basis of p packages re- 
lated to the capabilities of combination of 
forces from all three services to meet poten- 
tial threats to our national security. This is 
the context in which Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara would present his annual 
posture statements. Yet, for appropriations 
purposes, largely because of the way the 
Congress is organized, the limited capability 
of congressional staffs and its old-fashioned 
appropriations procedures, these program 
packages would be retranslated into budget- 
ary line items. 

The lack of adequate staffing and analyti- 
cal capability results in the kind of meat-ax 
approach that so often characterizes efforts 
to cut the defense budget. The success of a 
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few senators in 1969 and 1970 when they fo- 
cused with sophisticated specificity on select- 
ed programs, like Sen. Walter F. Mondale’s 
sucessful attack on the nuclear carrier pro- 
gram of the Navy, was in no small measure 
due to the expertise of former Pentagon and 
Budget Bureau analysts who were willing to 
assist the senators on the Hill and provide 
the data and analysis appropriate to the use 
of a scalpel instead of an ax on the defense 
budget. 

The Joint Economic Committee does a re- 
markable job particularly when it is realized 
that virtually all its basic data comes from 
the statistical offices of the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Federal Reserve Board. 
Yet, think for a moment what the situation 
might be if that committee had the statisti- 
cal and analytical capability to do their own 
computer runs, their own independent basic 
analyses and projections. I am not speaking 
here of duplicating the capability that exists 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Com- 
merce Department's Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, but simply the kind of capability 
that exists in most of the large banks and 
corporations of our nation. Many of the more 
sophisticated members of the Joint Econom- 
ic Committee, like Senator William Prox- 
mire and Congressman Henry Reuss, were 
convinced at an early stage on the basis of 
personal experience and shrewed perception 
that inflation was getting out of hand in the 
Johnson administration and that the Nixon 
economic game plan would go away. But 
their conviction was essentially a gut reac- 
tion, Their ability to develop their own pro- 
jections and economic scenarios supported 
by detailed analyses and statistics, was 
sharply limited because they lacked the staff 
and the computer technology to do their own 
analytical thing. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult and sensitive area in which to urge the 
Congress to engage in cold self-examination, 
the committee structure no longer conforms 
to the realities of American life. Committee 
jurisdictional problems are a major inhibi- 
tion to a functional, problem oriented analy- 
sis of our national problems, Senator Hum- 
phrey’s proposal for a National Security 
Committee recognizes this in thé foreign pol- 
icy, military affairs and foreign aid area. But 
there is no visible recognition of this in the 
domestic area. 

This issue is crisply drawn between the Ex- 
ecutive branch and the Congress as a result 
of the President's reorganization proposals. 
The President has suggested that the domes- 
tic program side of the Executive branch be 
organized into four basic departments: Hu- 
man Resources, Community Development, 
Economic Development and Natural Re- 
sources. The difficulties the reorganization 
faces stem not simply from narrow private in- 
terest groups like agriculture or business or 
labor, who wish to retain constituency- 
oriented departments. Even more impor- 
tant—as almost any congressman or senator 
will admit privately—is the impact of that 
reorganization on congressional committee 
jurisdiction. The rhetorical level of debate is 
filled with concerns about our farmers or our 
businessmen or our workingmen. The tough 
arguments in the Congress are more often 
concerned with what committees of the 
President's reorganization proposals. The 
most serious hurdle these Executive Branch 
reorganization proposals face may be the es- 
sentially retrogressive and parochial attitudes 
of substantive committees of the Congress. 

In its struggle to stay abreast of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, the Congress may retard 
more efficient Executive reorganization, 
tather than pursue its own reorganization to 
come to terms with the reality of American 
society and its problems in the 1970s. Thus, 
one can hear comments that if the Presi- 
dent's Department of Natural Resources is 
enacted into law, arrangements must be 
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made to maintain the portions of the new 
department formerly in the Agriculture De- 
partment within the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate and House Agriculture Committees and 
the portions presently in the Interior Depart- 
ment within the jurisdiction of the Senate 
and House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees—or indeed to grant both committees 
jurisdiction over certain areas. This is some- 
thing akin to those stagecoach owners who 
first refused to transport rail tracks and later 
added a brace of stallions to the coach to 
compete with the railroads. 

Most large institutions, like most govern- 
ments, are more likely to deteriorate and 
crumble from within rather than without 
institutions, like people, tend to bring their 
problems on themselves. As the Congress 
thrashes out in frustration at its separate 
but unequal status among the branches of 
government, it must realize that its houses 
are made of glass. Before its members throw 
too many stones, they might recognize that 
they hold in their own hands the power to 
vote themselves the staff and analytical ca- 
pability they need, to establish a central sys- 
tems analysis and program evaluation office, 
to reorganize their committees and thus to 
assume their constitutional role as the most 
effective and responsive representative leg- 
islature in the history of mankind. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. HELEN VON 
KOLNITZ HYER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
literary accomplishments of Mrs. Helen 
Von Kolnitz Hyer of Charleston, S.C., is 
a matter in which everyone in my State, 
as well as throughout the country, can 
take great pride. 

This charming lady has added to her 
list of achievements with the recent pub- 
lication of “Danger Never Sleeps,” a book 
of poems which refiects the wealth of 
experiences Mrs. Hyer has accumulated 
over her years of almost unparalleled 
adventure. 

Sampling nearly 50 years work, the 
current volume includes many works in 
which the story element is foremost— 
brief historical romances in traditional 
verse forms, descriptive recreations of a 
religious or patriotic nature, poetic com- 
mentary on political and social events, 
and some pensive, tongue-in-cheek rec- 
ollections of life in her native low 
country. 

Mr. President, this talented writer was 
born in Charleston, S.C., where she now 
lives. She attended various schools there 
before enrolling in Ashley Hall, one of 
Scuth Carolina’s finest schools for wom- 
en. At Ashley Hall, Mrs. Hyer wrote the 
school song, “Pearls and Amethyst.” 
She was one of the founders and a char- 
ter member of the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina. She has just been re- 
nominated for a second term as pres- 
ident of this society. 

Her poems and stories have appeared 
in many different publications over the 
years, and children will remember her 
award-winning fairy tale, “The Wimp 
and the Woodle.” Her other published 
works include two volumes of poetry, 
“Santee Songs,” and “Wine Dark Sea”; 
two juvenile fiction books, “Hurricane 
Harbor,” and “The Magnificent Squeak”; 
and two nature study supplementary 
readers, “On Shiny Wings,” and “Stories 
by Seasons.” 

Mr. President, several newspapers car- 
ried accounts of the recent publication of 
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“Danger Never Sleeps.” One appeared in 
the June 24 issue of the Savannah Eve- 
ning Press of Savannah, Ga.; one in the 
April 2 publication of the Charleston 
Evening Post, of Charleston, S.C.; an- 
other in June 17 issue of the Beaufort 
Gazette, of Beaufort, S.C.; and an article 
which appeared in the Moultrie News, of 
Mount Pleasant, S.C., on May 27. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles and a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mrs. Hyer, which appears 
on the jacket cover of her new book, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press, 
June 24, 1971] 


GRANDMOTHER—AND POrT—LIKES WRITINGS OF 
Many “Lonc-Hars” 

BEAUFORT, 5.C.—'‘My book contains poems 
about good things I have seen or written 
about in the past,” said Mrs. Helen Von Kol- 
nitz Hyer, a pretty grandmother and poet 
from Charleston. 

An autograph party honoring Mrs. Hyer 
author of “Danger Never Sleeps,” will be 
held here this afternoon from 3 to 6 p.m. at 
the Bank of Beaufort Historic Foundation 
House, 

“Four decades of writing are tied up in 
my latest book of poetry,” said Mrs. Hyer. 

“I get so disturbed when I read some of 
the filth and the bad language that is writ- 
ten into poetry today. Some of this is writ- 
ten by adults and some by our young people. 

“But just in the past year I have been 
amazed at some of the good poetry that is 
being written by our young people,” said 
Mrs. Hyer, who is president of the South 
Carolina Poetry Society. “During the past 
year we have sponsored many forums and 
contests. 

“When some of the long-haired and beard- 
ed young people come to our meetings to 
read their poems many of the members ob- 
ject,” she continued. “But I think many 
of our young people have good things to say 
and I feel that they should be given a chance 
to present what they have written. 

“This will be one of my main projects this 
year—to encourage more young people to 
come into our society and assist them any 
way we can,” she added. 

The author was born in Charleston and 
attended Ashley Hall, where she wrote the 
song “Pearls and Amethyst.’’ She was one 
of the founders of the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina. Her poems have appeared in 
many different publications over the years 
and many children will remember her 
award-winning fairy tale “The Wimp and 
the Woodle.”” 

Her new book contains several references 
to Beaufort in poems such as “Prologue to 
Freedom" and “Water Festival—Beaufort 
1964". 

Mrs. Hyer's daughter, Mrs. Ray Kearns, 
and family reside in Beaufort. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
April 2, 1971] 
LOCAL POET'S WORK SPANS 4 DECADES 
(By Jack Leland) 

Danger Never Sleeps, by Helen Von Kolnitz 
Hyer. Wing Publications, Inc. 154 pages, 
$6.50. 

There are four decades of writing tied up 
in this book of poetry by one of Charleston’s 
great ladies of verse and yet, the more recent 
ones are as full of the joie de vivre as are 
those written when the author was just 
beginning her literary career. 

She is a grand story teller and her longer 
narrative poems obviously were meant to be 
read aloud so that the full sweep of action 
and the music of language can best be tested. 
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Many a youngster will remember Mrs. 
Hyer’s delightfully adventurous book “Hur- 
ricane Harbor,” with Mount Pleasant and 
Charleston Harbor as its locale. Her earlier 
volumes of poetry were “Santee Songs” and 
“Wine Dark Sea.” In addition she has pub- 
lished other fiction for young readers, two 
nature study readers and a collection of 
short stories. 

These poems are serious, humorous, blythe, 
sad, energetic, lethargic, satirical and fac- 
tual. There are literally poems for every 
mood and every taste, reflections of a 
versatile and exploring mind. They make a 
grand addition to both lovers of poetry and 
collectors of Caroliniana. 


[From the Beaufort (5.C.) Gazette, 
June 17, 1971] 
AUTOGRAPH Party To Honor MOTHER oF 
LocaL WOMAN 


An autograph party honoring Helen von 
Kolnitz Hyer, author of a new book of poems 
entitled “Danger Never Sleeps”, will be held 
on June 24 from 3 to 6 p.m. at the Bank of 
Beaufort Historic Foundation House. The 
party will be sponsored by the Beaufort Book 
Shop. 

Four decades of writing are tied up in the 
new book of poetry. Mrs. Hyer is a grand 
story teller and her poems are serious humor- 
ous, blythe, sad, energetic, lethargic, satir- 
ical and factual. There are poems for every 
mood and taste. 

The author was born in Charleston and 
attended small private schools in Charleston 
and Ashley Hall, where she wrote the school 
song, “Pearls and Amethyst.” She was one 
of the founders and a charter member of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, and after 
serving this past year as its president has 
been re-nominated for a second term. Her 
poems and stories have appeared in many 
different publications over the years and 
children will remember her award-winning 


fairy tale “The Whimp and the Woodle.” 
The new book contains reference to Beau- 
fort in poems about the drama “Prologue To 


Freedom” “Water Festival—Beaufort, 
1964.” 

Mrs. Hyer's daughter and son-in-law, Dr. 
R. Ray Kearns, and grandchildren, Connie, a 
rising sophomore at the Beaufort Regional 
Campus of the University of South Carolina, 
Ray, Jr. a sophomore in high school, and 
Holly who is in the sixth grade, reside in 
Beaufort. 


and 


[From the Moultrie (S.C.) News, 
May 27, 1971] 
AUTHOR PUBLISHES POETIC EFFORT OF 
50 Years 

Helen von Kolnitz Hyer, president of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina and a 
familiar figure in Mt. Pleasant, has pub- 
lished a new book of poems, titled “Danger 
Never Sleeps.” 

Mrs. Hyer, whose son-in-law operates a 
nursery on the outskirts of Mt. Pleasant, is 
a writer of long standing. Her previously 
published books include two volumes of 
poetry—"Santee Songs” and “Wine Dark 
Sea”, two juvenile fiction books, “Hurricane 
Harbor” and “The Magnificent Squeak”, two 
nature study supplementary readers, “On 
Shiny Wings” and “Stories by Seasons”, and 
an award-winning fairy tale, “The Wimp and 
Woodle,” which served as the title story of a 
collection. 

First in Charleston, then in Michigan, and 
now in Charleston again, Mrs. Hyer’s poems 
and stories have appeared in many different 
publications, The present volume, put out by 
Wing Publications in Columbie, is a collec- 
tion of poems encompassing her entire ca- 
reer to date, stretching from a classic ode to 
the Confederate dead recited at Magnolia 

on Memorial Day, 1921, to a 
thought-provoking discussion of UFOs called 
“Bermuda Triangle,” one of the poems which 
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merited her being invited to the last two 
8.C. Tricentennial Writer's Conferences. 

Sampling nearly fifty years work, the cur- 
rent volume includes many works in which 
the story element is foremost—brief his- 
torical romances in traditional verse forms, 
descriptive recreations of a religious or pa- 
triotic nature, poetic commentary on politi- 
cal and social events, and some pensive, 
tongue-in-cheek recollections of life in her 
native Lowcountry. 

Underlying them all is Mrs, Hyer’s un- 
quenchable zest for life, her spirit of adven- 
ture, and her tender perception of love re- 
vealed and disguised. Distilling the experi- 
ences of life and literature and translating 
them into musical poetry, Mrs. Hyer has 
produced in her new book a fitting crown for 
her half-century of poetic endeavor. 


HELEN VON KoLNITZ HYER 


Helen von Kolnitz Hyer was born in 
Charleston, S.C. She was the daughter of 
Judge George Frederick von Kolnitz of 
Austrian descent and Sarah Conover Holmes, 
whose father was Francis Simmons Holmes, 
Professor of Geology at the College of 
Charleston and Chief of the Bureau of Mines 
for the Confederacy. In the ante-bellum 
years, Professor Holmes had gathered the 
scattered scientific collections of the city and 
formed the Charleston Museum about 1850. 

Her early summers were spent at their vaca- 
tion home on Mount Pleasant in Charleston 
Harbor, sailing, swimming and fishing, listen- 
ing to stories from her negro fishermen neigh- 
bors and spending afternoons at her father’s 
cotton plantation, Ryefield, to watch the 
weighing of the Sea Island cotton and to ex- 
plore the huge, dusky workings of the cotton 
gin-house, 

After several small private schools, she at- 
tended Ashley Hall and was graduated in the 
first class to complete the Upper School. 
While there she played tennis and basketball, 
took part in school plays and founded “Cer- 
berus,” the school magazine, being its first 
business and its second editor. She 
also wrote the school song, “Pearl and Ame- 
thyst.” 

As a freshman at Simmons College in Bos- 
ton, she won the Poetry Prize, made the var- 
sity basketball team and scored a running 
broad jump record that lasted for 20 years. 
She was also allowed to take advanced Junior 
and Senior English classes as she had had 
one year above college entrance requirements. 
World War I intervened and she chose to re- 
turn to Charleston, take a business course, 
and then be Statistician for the War Sav- 
ings Stamp Service. Incidentally, that winter 
she organized a Community Club for 125 Uni- 
versity of Michigan student-sailors sent to 
build a Naval Rifle Range at Mount Pleasant. 
> mal cn OE EA 
rifle. 

After the war, because of her inherited in- 
terest in museum work, she accepted a posi- 
tion as Curator of Public Instruction under 
Dr. Paul Rea, Director of the Charleston 
Museum and a year or so later, as a charter 
member, helped to organize the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina. Also for two sum- 
mers she went back to Simmons for Library 
Science courses and visited many northern 
museums and classes in story-telling at the 
Fine Arts Museum in Boston. 

In 1921 she married Edward Allen Hyer, 
who was also in museum work and in 1924 
they moved to Grand Rapids where he made 
groups of large Michigan mammals and she 
became Associate Curator of Education at 
the Kent Scientific Museum, a member of the 
Michigan Authors Association and several 
literary groups and a frequent contributor of 
dramatic narrative verse to Adventure Maga- 
zine, then the leading man’s magazine in the 
adventure field. 

In 1929 her husband accepted a position 
with the Michigan Conservation Department 
and they moved to Lansing. Five years of in- 
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teresting conservation fleld trips in lakes 
and forests followed, which resulted in a 
number of Michigan adventure poems. 

Her published books include two volumes 
of poetry, “Santee Songs,” and “Wine Dark 
Sea;" two juvenile fiction books, “Hurricane 
Harbor,” and “The Magnificient Squeak;” 
two nature study supplementary readers, “On 
Shiny Wings,” and “Stories by Seasons,” and 
Her award- fairy tale “The Wimp and 
the Woodle,” is the title story of a collection 
published by the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foun- 
dation for Better Juvenile Literature. 

Her poetry, stories and articles have ap- 
peared in many newspapers and religious 
and national magazines, also in several 
anthologies. She has read her poem before 
many school groups and women’s clubs. 

While in Lansing she spent two and one- 
half years in the Department of State in 
Michigan and 13 months as statistician at 
the Michigan State Police Headquarters, (her 
most interesting assignment) . 

In 1940-41 she was Secretary to the Di- 
rector of the Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. In all three 
of her museum positions she worked as a 
lecturer and story-teller, researching and 
preparing exhibits and writing all newspaper 
publicity. 

The family returned to Charleston in the 
fall of 1941 and during World War II she 
was with the Post Engineers, U.S. Army, Fort 
Moultrie, Sullivan’s Island, S.C., in charge 
of payrolls and personnel for 495 per hour 
and 125 per annum Civil Service Employees. 
There, for nearly three years, she lived in the 
last house on the front beach behind nightly 
black-out curtains with a machine-gun nest 
in her front yard sand dune, an anti-aircraft 
Battery B across the road, watching con- 
voys sail for Africa, Europe and the Pacific 
and occasionally the distant flames of a tor- 
pedoed tanker or a damaged aircraft carrier 

towed in for repairs. 

1945 found her in New York for a year, 
where she watched the Gripsholm bring re- 
leased prisoners of war home from Japan and 
the Victory Parade. 

Because of an invalid son this rigorous 
winter was followed by two years in Florida, 
and a return to Charleston in-the fall of 
1947. There for several years, because of her 
son, she did practically no writing. After her 
divorce in 1958 she was a surgical secretary 
for several years until her retirement, which 
now, she says, gives her time to start writ- 
ing again. 

She has four married daughters and enjoys 
helping with their numerous progeny. 

She now claims to be Junior Partner in 
the Landscaping, Greenhouse, Nursery of one 
of her sons-in-law and her chief interests are 
her families, poetry, archeology, adventure 
stories, “UFOs” and embroidering elaborate 
ecclesiastical paraments. 


THE AMALGAMATED’S HILTON E. 
HANNA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Hil- 
ton Hanna, executive assistant to the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, long a 
fighter for the rights of labor and mi- 
nority groups, has been featured in 
Butcher Workman, the publication of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. 

An international spokesman for labor’s 
cause, he was prominent in the success- 
ful campaign in the 1950’s for Federal 
inspection of the poultry industry to pro- 
tect the consumer. Also, Mr. Hanna has 
recently been very active in the peace 
movement, serving on the national steer- 
ing committee of the recent April 24 
nonviolent march on Washington which 
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called for Congress to end the war in 
Indochina. 

Primarily, however, Mr. Hanna is 
known for his exceptional work in the 
trade union movement in this Nation. 
His efforts for labor have been in the 
great tradition of union leaders who have 
been responsive to the needs of their 
membership, and responsive toward the 
interests of the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Amal- 
gamated’s Hilton E. Hanna,” published 
in the Butcher Workman of May/June 
1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMALGAMATED’S HILTON E. HANNA 

The cover page of this issue of The Butcher 
Workman is a very good likeness of the Amal- 
gamated’s Hilton Hanna, the Executive As- 
sistant to the principal officers of the Inter- 
national Union. He is becoming nationally 
known as one of the most able representa- 
tives of the trade union movement. He is in 
demand in all sections of the nation as a key- 
note speaker for many worthy causes. 


THE FIRST 


As a member of our Madison, Wisconsin, 
Local 538, a quarter of a century ago when 
Secretary Gorman was attending a meeting 
of the local union he d Hanna as 
having exceptional ability. He was asked to 
take a position with the International Union, 
and after careful consideration, he accepted. 
He was the first black man to hold the posi- 
tion of executive assistant in the history of 
the organization. Whatever assignment is 
given, Hilton Hanna does it in a commend- 
able way. His educational background is out- 
standing. 

Hilton first saw the light of day in 1907 on 
the Island of Inagua in the Bahamas. He 
became a naturalized American citizen. His 
thirst for knowledge was exceptionally keen. 
He graduated from Tuskegee Institute, Tal- 
ladega College, and received his M.A. degree 
in Economics from the University of Wis- 
consin, where he also served as an instructor 
in the university's famed School for Workers. 


AUTHOR 


In addition to his speaking capabilities, 
he has authored many articles dealing with 
the problems of labor. In cooperation with 
our International Vice President Joseph Bel- 
sky, he wrote PICKET AND THE PEN—“The 
‘Pat’ Gorman Story,” an opus of some 400 
pages which was completed in 1960. Many 
considered that this history of the Interna- 
tional Union is perhaps the best of any pub- 
lished; and there were many. “Picket and the 
Pen” has reached more than 200 libraries in 
the United States and is still being used in 
a number of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities as a reference book in labor history and 
trade union administration. 

Hilton’s articles appearing in The Butcher 
Workman expressing the filth that existed in 
the poultry industry in the United States in 
the mid-fifties had considerable influence in 
the passage of the Federal compulsory inspec- 
tion law for wholesomeness in poultry. To 
him was assigned responsibility for the re- 
search work and pamphleteering for this na- 
tionwide project of the International Union. 


A HUMANITARIAN 


The Amalgamated’s Hanna is a humani- 
tarian. He resents bigotry wherever it may 
be found. In the peace movement he is na- 
tionally known and, the recent April 24, peace 
march on Washington, where more than 
300,000 reached our Nations Capital without 
incident petitioned Co: to end the war 
now and left without incident, is a tribute at 
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least in part, to his exceptional organizing 
abilities. He was a member of the national 
steering committee for the event. He is a 
disciple of Norman Thomas, the great Social- 
ist successor to Eugene V. Debs. He, to an 
extent, has patterned his life after Mahatma 
Gandhi and his non-violent approach to the 
adjustment of social problems, is nationally 
recognized. 
ABHORS OPPRESSION 

He abhors oppression and domination, 
whether by one individual over another, or 
by a government against the peoples of other 
lands. He continues to be found in the fore- 
front of those working socially for bread, 
peace, and dignity for all regardless of creed, 
color, sex or national origin. 

He was a close friend of Whitney Young 
and wept when he learned of the sudden 
passing of this great man far from his native 
land. He is a member of the Urban League 
and Madison Branch of the NAACP. He is 
Vice President of the Eugene V. Debs Foun- 
dation, and a member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The Immigrants Service 
League of the Travellers Aid Society several 
years ago designated him “Labor Man of The 
Year.” 

FAMILY MAN 

A dedicated family man, Hanna was griev- 
ously affected by the death of his wife of 
thirty-one years, the former Lillian Elizabeth 
McKinney on March 20, 1969. He has two 
daughters. . . . Betty Ann, is the wife of 
Eugene A. Coats, a Professor in the School of 
Pharmacy at the University of Cincinnati, 
and Mary Kathryn, who is married to Eulogio 
Ortiz, a commercial artist. They reside in 
New York City. Betty Ann was awarded her 
Master's Degree in Child Development four 
years ago at the University of Kansas, and 
Mary Kathryn is completing work for her 
Master's Degree in Urban Planning at New 
York University. His special pride and joy 
are his grandchildren, Deborah and 
pher Coats, four and two years of age respec- 
tively. 

A thoroughly union man, on several occa- 
sions Hilton has rejected offers, even from 
government agencies for positions outside 
the Amalgamated. He was once overheard 
saying to a “recruiter,” “If I have any contri- 
bution to make to society I would like to do 
it as a member of the labor movement.” 


NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY OF 
DAVID KOHN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 16, 1971, an old friend and fellow 
alumnus of Clemson University, Mr. 
David Kohn, of Washington, D.C., will 
celebrate his 91st birthday. 

David Kohn is well known throughout 
the country as one of the Nation’s fore- 
most stamp collectors. He was born in 
Orangeburg, S.C., on July 16, 1880, the 
son of Cpl. Theodore Kohn of the Edisto 
Rifles. He began collecting Confederate 
Covers many years ago and he has long 
been active in the Confederate Stamp 
Alliance, serving in a variety of capaci- 
ties, including the presidency, and has 
won trophies at many stamp shows with 
his exhibits. 

Mr. Kohn formerly lived in Green- 
ville, S.C., and he has never missed an 
alumni reunion since his graduation 
from Clemson Agricultural College in 
1902. He is also a Shriner and the oldest 
living member of the Hejaz Temple. 

Mr. President, David Kohn has a 
reputation for outstanding accomplish- 
ments as a good citizen, neighbor, and 
member of his community. I salute him 
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for a life full of activity and achieve- 
ments and wish for him many more 
years of good health and happiness, 


NEEDED: ANOTHER “MANHATTAN” 
PROJECT TO SOLVE NATION’S 
DRUG PROBLEM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
problem of narcotics addiction and drug 
abuse commands the attention of this 
Nation. Our men in arms, our public and 
private employees, and our children 
in both affiuent and underprivileged cir- 
cumstances have all been subjected to 
the powerful allure and often-damaging 
effects of hard drugs. 

An editorial by Mr. Jerry Finkelstein, 
publisher of the New York Law Journal, 
calls for a national effort on drugs equal 
to the “Manhattan” project efforts dur- 
ing World War II to unlock the power 
of the atom. 

As Mr. Finkelstein points out, the es- 
sential concept in any evaluation of the 
public response to drug abuse is igno- 
rance. For Government has ignored 
the problem far too long, and the 
society is still too ignorant about its 
physical and social aspects to insure seri- 
ous, effective action to curtail drug abuse. 

We need a great deal more knowl- 
edge about drugs than we now have about 
their effects, the reasons for their 
use, and the ways to combat their 
spread. And we need a firm commitment 
to rehabilitation of present addicts and 
education of those who might otherwise 
become future addicts. 

I hope that our Nation will soon pay 
heed to those like Mr. Finkelstein 
who call for the massive Government and 
private effort to fight drug abuse which 
is the only answer to our present drug 
crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Needed: 
Another ‘Manhattan’ Project To Solve 
Nation’s Drug Problem,” published in the 
New York Law Journal of July 6, 1971, 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: ANOTHER “MANHATTAN” PROJECT To 
Sotve Natron’s DRUG PROBLEM 
(By Jerry Finkelstein) 

Attention: President Nixon, All Leaders of 
Government and the Bar. 

During World War II a secret project whose 
code name was “Manhattan” tackled every 
conceivable angle so that the United States 
could produce the atom bomb. After the war, 
Congress established the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission whose sole function is to study and 
develop new uses for the atom—and these 
studies have been conducted on an all-en- 
compassing basis by all academic disciplines. 

Similarly, when the United States em- 
barked upon its space program, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration was 
set up to oversee the program. It was charged 
with every aspect of the nation’s program, us- 
ing not only engineers, but astronomers and 
historians, manufacturers and others who 
could contribute to every minute area of 
study. 

Drug abuse has long since become a scourge 
that threatens the national character and 
fabric. No segment of our society is immune 
from the impact of this deadly plague. Our 
children at all levels of school have been in- 
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fected. It is the major cause of soaring crime 
rates that undermine security in our homes 
and streets and parks. It has corroded the 
morale and discipline of our armed forces in 
Vietnam. It takes a huge toll out of the busi- 
ness activity in terms of absenteeism and poor 
employee performance. It clogs our court 
calendars. 

It is tragic that a crisis of such magnitude 
has not stimulated a national response on the 
level of the “Manhattan Project” or NASA. If 
we had recognized the need for this approach 
three years ago, or five years ago, or ten years 
ago, perhaps there might not be a drug prob- 
lem today. If the best brains of the nation 
were used to study the drug abuse problem— 
not only chemists, but educators, physicians, 
psychologists and psychiatrists, sociologists, 
clergy, attorneys and judges, legal enforce- 
ment agents and any other conceivable group 
that could shed light on the subject, perhaps 
today we might know whether marijuana is 
safe to use or not, or if it leads to the “hard 
stuff.” If the nation had undertaken the mas- 
sive response to the drug problem as it did to 
the atom and space, perhaps today there 
would not be a debate as to whether or not 
marijuana should be legalized. Nothing less, 
in our judgment, but this massive undertak- 
ing will put an end to drug addiction. 

This same observation can be applied to 
methadone and other aspects of the drug 
abuse problem. Programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts and education pro- 
grams to prevent addiction are inadequately 
financed and uncoordinated. But more im- 
portant, we are full of half-truths and ignor- 
ance in our nimble approaches to solving 
the problem. 

What is urgently needed is a strongly 
financed, well-coordinated mobilization of 
the nation’s resources to develop a compre- 
hensive program to put an end to this na- 
tional disaster and disgrace. Such a program 
should accelerate our research, to telescope 
the work which has not been done in the 
past five years or ten years, so we may save 
our people and our nation. 

The United States has attacked so many 
difficult problems—from polio to the atom— 
and found solutions through massive injec- 
tions of money and talent. Drug abuse is 
more of a problem and should be approached 
in the same manner—not through some 
piecemeal program with miniscule funding. 
It requires a broad scope—from legislation 
to treaties with other nations—so no stone is 
left unturned. 

The drug problem is a challenge which 
must be faced by the members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Drug and drug-related 
cases jam the courts and impede the legal 
profession's work. As civic and community 
leaders, members of the Bar can play a de- 
cisive role in prodding into action the White 
House, Congress, Governors and Legisla- 
tures to provide the initiative and financing 
needed to put an end to this major threat to 
our nation. 

It is true that the White House has recog- 
nized the problem, and called the nation’s 
attention to the dimensions of the national 
tragedy, but it has not attacked drug abuse 
in depth. 

It is equally surprising that no “Mr. Anti- 
Narcotics” has emerged like a Nader in the 
consumer protection field. 

The time is long since past for us to talk 
about drugs, and hope it will blow away. 
It won't! It could eventually lead to the 
destruction of the civilization we have built 
and come to know. 

Leadership taken by the Bar in mobilizing 
our national resources in this effort would 
be in the noblest traditions of the profession. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S HOUSING 
POLICY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the recently 
announced policy of the Nixon admini«- 
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tration on housing discrimination is 
totally unrealistic—and administratively 
irresponsible—because it fails to recog- 
nize that we cannot end racial segrega- 
tion in housing by continuing to ignore 
the impact of so-called economic segre- 
gation. 

The administration has declared that 
it has no legal authority over “economic” 
exclusion in the housing field. Further- 
more, it has suggested as a matter of 
policy that it is improper for the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with local 
ordinances and regulatory procedures 
that vitally affect the building and loca- 
tion of housing facilities. 

During the past decade there has been 
much rhetoric about the need to develop 
housing opportunities for all of our citi- 
zens accompanied by quality education 
and access to meaningful employment. 
Eighty percent of the new jobs developed 
throughout the country during the past 
decades were developed in suburban 
areas. I am sure that the President would 
readily admit that a job is the most cru- 
cial “economic” factor in the life of a 
person who is physically and mentally 
able to be gainfully employed. 

Additionally, it has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that the accessibility of em- 
ployment is a key factor in both the will- 
ingness to seek employment and the abil- 
ity to retain it once secured. The “eco- 
nomic” combination of adequate mass 
transportation, education, housing facil- 
ities for every income level, and of 
course, adequate opportunity for employ- 
ment should be the balanced goal of the 
administration. Instead the administra- 
tion pursues a policy which denies that a 
successful and lasting solution to our 
racial problems must involve the surbur- 
ban areas that circle our cities. 

In fact it is the “economic” deter- 
minants of continued racial exploitation 
and isolation that must be faced squarely 
by those who administer the affairs of 
our communities. It is my opinion that 
the President should pursue a policy 
that reflects this reality and results in 
programs that embrace the diversities of 
metropolitan America and guarantee full 
access to all of our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on this subject be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS LEADERS ASsSAIL NrIxon’s HOUSING 
PoLicy 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

Civil rights leaders yesterday condemned as 
inadequate President Nixon’s announced 
policy of ending “racial discrimination” in 
neighborhoods without forcing “economic 
discrimination.” 

Presenting the first public analysis by the 
126-organization Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, Bayard Rustin, conference 
chairman, declared that the President had 
“diagnosed a cancer and prescribed aspirin 
as the remedy” in his long-awaited June 11 
message on housing discrimination. 

At the same time, Rustin said the Confer- 
ence had written to Democratic presidential 
aspirants and Congressional leaders, asking 
them for on-the-record reactions to the Nixon 
policy. 

“There has been almost total lack of re- 
action from people in elected political office,” 
observed William Taylor, former Civil Rights 
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Commission director, who joined Rustin yes- 
terday to discuss the civil rights coalition's 
13-page analysis. 

“These people do not want to declare them- 
selves on this issue,” Rustin said, attributing 
the liberal politicians’ “strange silence” to 
worries over a white voter backlash at the 
polls in 1972. 

In essence, Rustin and Taylor and the 
Leadership coalition analysis took issue with 
the President’s overall policy of relying on the 
“carrot” instead of the “carrot and stick” 
in opening up the suburbs and other com- 
munities to low-income housing for blacks 
and whites alike. 

Echoing a resolution passed by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors last month, the Leader- 
ship coalition urged that the administration 
require communities to provide for low-in- 
come housing needs or lose all federal aid, 
not just housing or urban renewal money. 

The coalition urged that the Justice De- 
partment challenge any local zoning that 
barred the poor and minorities. 

Richard Van Dusen, undersecretary of 
housing and urban development, last night 
echoed the administration view that Congress 
had yet to give the President that broad au- 
thority. Van Dusen said he saw no need for 
the extra power, but that the place to seek 
it was in Congress. 

The coalition took less issue with the pro- 
posed HUD guidelines to implement the 
President’s policy—covering housing project 
“site selection”, “affirmative marketing”, and 
related procedures. 

The coalition argued, however, that under 
the HUD procedures. Black Jack, Mo., a St. 
Louis suburb being sued by Justice Depart- 
ment for allegedly racially discriminatory 
zoning, would not be automatically ineligible 
for a federal water and sewer grant. 

HUD officials said this was theoretically 
true, but in practice that any community 
with a bad HUD rating on housing would find 
it difficult to compete with “better” com- 
munities for scarce HUD water and sewer 
money. 

Even as the coalition assailed the Presi- 
dent’s “limited view" of his role in fighting 
housing discrimination, Taylor said local 
civil rights groups would take advantage of 
new HUD guidelines (under old executive 
orders) providing monthly data on local 
federally aided housing projects to all who 
request them. 

“We will take advantage of any little bit 
of daylight,” he said. “Our complaint is that 
there is not enough daylight.” 

Despite its attack on the President's “‘self- 
imposed limitations” the coalition statement 
said civil rights leaders were “not bereft of 
hope”. 

NAACP Arms AT SUBURBAN HOUSING 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

Muyneapours, July 5.—The chairman of 
the board of the NAACP declared tonight that 
the suburban housing posture of the Nixon 
administration has become a major target 
of the largest civil rights organization in the 
country. 

Bishop Stephen G. Spottswood of Wash- 
ington told the 62d convention of the as- 
sociation that the administration is wrong in 
framing its policies on housing. discrimina- 
tion in the surburbs so that a distinction is 
made between economic and racial bias. 

“We will agitate and persuade, use our 
voting power locally and nationally—and 
even cuss a little—to get the Nixon admin- 
istration to join us in nailing this bias in 
housing for what it is, a pure skin color 
kick,” said Mr. Spottswood, Bishop of the 
AME Zion Church. 

In its housing policy statement in early 
June, the administration drew a distinction 
between “economic” discrimination and 
“racial” discrimination, saying it had no 
legal authority over “economic” exclusion in 
the housing field. 
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“We intend to press,” Mr. Spottswood told 
the 2,500 delegates in his keynote address, 
"until the federal government recognizes 
that in 99.44 per cent of the cases, when local 
governments use zoning restrictions to bar 
low-income housing, the reason is racial, not 
economic.” 

Mr. Spottswood noted the administration 
has moved in some housing discrimination 
cases, notably in Blackjack, Mo. The St. Louis 
suburbs’ zoning ordinance, which excludes 
federally financed low-income housing, is 
now the target of a civil rights suit by the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

The NAACP’s board chairman, in citing the 
Blackjack case, echoed statements made Sun- 
day by Roy Wilkins, executive director of the 
461,000-member organization. Wilkins said 
the racial stand of the administration shows 
“a ray of hope” since a year ago. 

Regarding the administration he labeled 
as “anti-Negro” a year ago, Mr. Spottswood 
said tonight: 

“The racial sky is not exactly light and 
clear. But it is not as murky and dark as 
it was a year ago. We shall continue to call 
the shots as we see them... . 

“The administration”, Mr, Spottswood said, 
“has taken certain steps and has announced 
policies in certain phases of the civil rights 
issue which have earned cautious and limited 
approval among black Americans.” 

He cited as one example the positive reac- 
tion of Defense Secretary Melvin R., Laird to 
NAACP proposals for easing racial tensions 
in the armed services. 

Regarding housing, he said he was uncer- 
tain of the ultimate result, but felt encour- 
aged to suggest that the administration’s 
efforts may result in time in improved access 
to housing for blacks. 

Despite these bright signs, he said: 

“We need clear, positive leadership for civil 
rights from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Twenty-three million black Americans and 
an unestimated number of white Americans 
look to the President to provide this leader- 
ship.” 

One clear indication of the improved re- 
lations between the Nixon administration 
and the NAACP is that a member of the 
Cabinet will appear at an association con- 
vention for the first time in two years. 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans ap- 
peared here tonight to present an award to 
the association for the cooperation of its 
chapters in the gathering of data for the 
1970 census, 

Mr. Spottswood, elected Bishop of the 
AME Zion Church in 1952 after serving as 
a pastor for 34 years, came down hard in his 
keynote address on those who seek to 
achieve their political ends by establishing 
exclusive groups. 

In remarks clearly aimed at black nation- 
alists, Mr. Spottswood said: 

“If you listen to this line of talk long 
enough, you will realize that what is being 
said is, ‘I don’t actually want to get to- 
gether with anyone but myself, because no- 
body else is old enough, or young enough, 
or white enough, or black enough for me— 
except me.’" 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS NO-FAULT AU- 
TOMOBILE INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on June 29 
there was good news from Boston for 
those concerned about the inhumanity, 
extravagant waste, and inefficiency in 
America’s system for compensating auto- 
mobile accident victims. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 


sachusetts, one of the most respected 
high State tribunals, decided unanimous- 
ly in Pinnick against Cleary that the Na- 
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tion’s first compulsory no-fault automo- 
bile insurance law is constitutional under 
both the State and Federal Constitu- 
tions. 

The decision is no surprise. But it is 
gratifying that the specter of unconsti- 
tutionality has been laid to rest by a re- 
spected appellate court. The Massachu- 
setts court concluded that no-fault does 
not take away any of a citizen's rights 
to recover for injuries but “merely limits 
the common law right in the automobile 
accident situation to obtain money dam- 
ages on account of unintentionally in- 
flicted pain and suffering and modifies 
the procedure for obtaining damages.” 

The court's opinion was written by 
one of America’s most respected jurists, 
the Honorable Paul C. Reardon, known 
to many lawyers and newspaper editors 
as the chairman of the committees that 
produced solid guidelines on the issue of 
“Fair Trial vs. Free Press.” Justice Rear- 
don, in his opinion, dwelt on one advan- 
tage of no-fault which has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

He wrote: 

No one who has for any time been in 
charge of a trial court system (as was the 
author of this opinion for a number of years) 
can be unfamiliar with the devastating effect 
upon the administration of justice which 
the automobile has produced. For years, in 
the face of countless experiments the trial 
calendars of this country, particularly in 
metropolitan areas, have become increasingly 
clogged with motor vehicle tort litigation. No 
one as yet, notwithstanding heroic efforts in 
this regard, has found a satisfactory method 
of disentangling this morass 

The problems of society to which the 
courts have been called no longer permit 
the luxury of using them as a forum for re- 
solving the ever increasing numbers of auto- 
mobile accident claims to the extent that 
has obtained hitherto... . 

Other non-American court systems, heirs 
with ourselves of the common law, have 
managed to solve this problem of the super- 
abundance of motor yehicle tort claims in 
one way or another. It remains, however, a 
eancer to be rooted out in American Courts. 


Mr. President, to demonstrate just 
how pervasive this cancer is, I call at- 
tention to a chart which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. This shows that, 
as of December 31, 1970, the 10 lead- 
ing auto insurers alone were defending 
359,540 personal injury liability cases 
filed during the preceding 8 or more 
years. Most of these cases, of course, in- 
volved seriously injured auto accident 
victims seeking compensation. Yet, 57 
percent of the cases filed 3 or more 
years ago; 40 percent filed 4 or more 
years ago; and 13 percent were filed 6 
or more years ago. Since cases are usually 
filed sometime after the accident oc- 
curred—and State statutes of limitations 
vary from 1 to 6 years—this data 
actually understates the period these ac- 
cident victims must wait for any possible 
compensation. Prompt compensation and 
any needed rehabilitation for these vic- 
tims are indeed dim prospects. It is in- 
humane to perpetuate a reparations sys- 
tem which permits this. 

The opinion of the Massachusetts 


court also touches upon a choice very 
relevant in view of the recent Supreme 
Court Bell and Perez decisions. These de- 
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cisions make financial responsibility au- 
tomobile insurance laws unworkable, 
and thus, force us to choose between 
compulsory liability insurance and com- 
pulsory no-fault insurance. Justice Rear- 
don discussed some of the effects of the 
old Massachusetts law, which provided 
for compulsory liability insurance: 

We have lived with compulsory liability 
insurance since January 1, 1927. In that pe- 
riod certain events have occurred which 
might well have commended themselves to 
the Legislature as indicia pointing toward the 
wisdom of change. Eleven years ago, for in- 
stance, a special commission found that on 
the basis of bodily injury claim frequency 
per 100 cars insured, the average in Mas- 
sachusetts In the years 1954-1956 was 6.4% 
as against 5% for Maine, 3.1% for Rhode 
Island, 2% for Vermont, and 3.3% for Con- 
necticut. In 1959, the year the report was 
filed, the claim frequently in Boston on a 
local basis exceeded that in New York City by 
more than 50%. 


While we applaud the success of lim- 
ited nofault in Massachusetts and salute 
the unanimous judicial decision on con- 
stitutionality, I would like to apprise my 
colleagues of a major weakness of the 
law and other State statutes. 

First, neither the Massachusetts law, 
nor the recent automobile insurance stat- 
utes enacted in Delaware or Florida, nor 
the bills passed by the Oregon and Illi- 
nois Legislatures, will help one bit with 
the overloaded condition of our Federal 
courts in these judicial districts. The 
Federal courts today are required to ac- 
cept jurisdiction in automobile negligence 
cases where the parties are of diverse cit- 
izenship and the damages claimed, in- 
cluding pain and suffering, exceed $10,- 
000. The State laws eliminate none of 
these $10,000 cases from the tort system. 

Both the President and the Chief Jus- 
tice spoke of the problem of the courts at 
the National Conference on the Judiciary 
last March in Williamsburg, Va. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to “improve 
the process of justice.” 

Chief Justice Burger declared: 

The public has been quiet and patient, 
sensing on the one hand the need to improve 
the quality of criminal justice but also expe- 
riencing frustration at the inability to vin- 
dicate private claims and rights. We are rap- 
idly approaching the point where this seg- 
ment of Americans will totally lose patience 
with the cumbersome system that makes peo- 
ple wait two, three, four or more years to 
dispose of an ordinary civil claim. 


The President, himself a lawyer, issued 
a clarion call for innovation and initia- 
tive to improve the process of criminal 
justice at “both the State and Federal 
level.” In defining “the urgent need” for 
improvement, Mr. Nixon declared: 

More of the same is not the answer. What 
is needed now is genuine reform—the kind 
of change that requires imagination and 
daring, thet demands a focus on ultimate 
goals. 


Similarly, more of the same is not the 
answer for auto accident reparations. 
Genuine no-fault reform with the ulti- 
mate goal of removing most, if not all, 
of the auto accident cases from the courts 
is the answer. That those of us who are 
sponsoring national no-fault bills to ac- 
complish this goal are not alone can be 
seen from this recent statement of Chief 
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Justice Burger to the New York Times 
(July 4, 1971, p. 24): 

Very, very good arguments can be made 
and have been made for taking automobile 
and other personal injury cases out of the 
courts entirely, out of all courts, and dispos- 
ing of them by other means. 


I should like to paraphrase Justice 
Reardon and apply his reasoning to the 
Federal courts: The problems of America 
to which the Federal courts have been 
called by the American people and the 
Congress no longer permit the luxury of 
using them as a forum for resolving auto- 
mobile accident claims. 

The sponsors of national nofault motor 
vehicle insurance legislation believe that 
such a law would relieve the Federal 
courts of much automobile accident liti- 
gation because benefits would be sub- 
stantially in excess of the $10,000 juris- 
dictional limitation and tort suits would 
be eliminated, except in cases of ‘‘cata- 
strophic harm.” That alone is reason to 
go forward. 

But there is an even more substantial 
reason why we in the Congress must not 
slacken our efforts. 

Neither the Massachusetts law—nor 
those enacted on the other States—are 
consumer protection laws. They do noth- 
ing to ameliorate the difficulties of in- 
suring fair ratemaking and claims paying 
by insurance companies; they do not con- 
trol the possibility of excessive profits by 
insurers. 
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Mr. President, I ask that a letter con- 
taining the views of the Association of 
Massachusetts Consumers, Inc., in this 
regard be printed in the Record follow- 
ing my remarks. The Association has 
studied the Massachusetts law in detail. 
Although it is fully aware of the advan- 
tages of nofault insurance, it never en- 
dorsed the bills that became the Massa- 
chusetts no-fault law, because the asso- 
ciation felt they did not adequately pro- 
tect the interests of consumers. I am 
pleased to say that the group has en- 
dorsed S. 945 and H.R. 7514. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a chart, which compares the prin- 
cipal features of the Massachusetts law 
and the proposed Federal bills, be printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks. I 
ask also, Mr. President, that the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court’s opin- 
ion in Pinnick against Cleary, and ac- 
counts of that decision in the Boston 
Morning and Evening Globe be included 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AUTO PERSONAL INJURY LIABILITY CASES PENDING AS OF DEC. 31, 1970, WHICH WERE FILED, AND WHICH WERE BEING 
DEFENDED BY THE 10 LEADING AUTO INSURERS UNDER POLICIES ISSUED DURING THE PRECEDING 8 OR MORE YEARS 


Years in which policies were issued 


Prior to 
1963 


Companies 


1965 1966 1967 1568 


State Farm.. 


Aetna Casualty 
Travelers 
Nationwide 
Liberty Mutual. 
Hartford Accident PTN 
Crome Employees... 
A - 
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Total... 


7,525 6,253 11,598 


36, 975 59,968 106,805 47,380 359,540 


Note: These 10 companies wrote approximately 40% of the personal injury liability premiums in 1970, 
Source: 1970 annual statements, schedule P, part 1, filed with State insurance departments. 


COMPARISON OF MASSACHUSETTS LIMITED No- FAULT LAw WITH PROPOSED FEDERAL Nọo-FAULT Acts 


No-Fault Benefits 
1. Rehabilitation. 


2. Medical, Surgical Hospital and Nursing. 
3. Lost wages and earnings. 


4. Services victim would have performed 
for himself and family. 


Exemption from Tort Liability. 


Subrogation Permitted 


1. Payment of benefits-protection in case 
of violation. 


2. Availability of insurance. 


3. Rate regulation and policyholder classi- 
fications and policy standards. 


4. Price and Claims Practice Disclosure. 


FEATURES 
Massachusetts (Act of 1970, c.670 and 774) 
Only for cost of prosthetic devices. 


To a maximum limit of $2,000* (must be 
incurred within 2 years of accident). 
75% to a maximum limit of $2,000”. 


To a maximum limit of $2,000*. 


(*An over-all limitation of $2,000, i.e., re- 
covery is limited to $2,000 of expenses for 
all three benefits together). 

Cases in which hospital and medical ex- 
penses are less than $500. 


Yes. 
CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 


Benefits paid as loss accrues, but insurer 
May agree to a lump sum discharging all 
future liability. If unpaid for more than 30 
days, claimant may sue insurer in contract. 


Subject to exceptions, policies of those 65 
or older, and of those under 65, entitled to 
merit rating discount, must be renewed. 


No change. 


None required. 


Federal Acts (S. 945 and H.R. 7514) 


All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred. 

All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred (no time limitation). 

$1,000 a month, or 85%, whichever is 
lesser, up to 30 months (36 months-H.R. 
7514). 

All such expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred. 


For all cases except “catastrophic harm”, 
i.e., permanent and total disability, per- 
manent and partial disability of 70% or more, 
permanent, irreparable and severe disfigure- 
ment, and death cases. 

No. 


Payments made as loss is incurred. If un- 
paid within 30 days, insurer must also pay 
claimant 2% interest per month. (If insurer 
fails to pay benefits and claimant sues, in 
court’s discretion, insurer may have to pay 
claimant’s lawyers’ fees and court costs— 
H.R. 7514). 

Policy cannot be canceled, must be re- 
newed and must be sold unless insured or 
applicant has no valid operator's license or 
has failed to pay premiums. 

States to continue regulating rates except 
that DOT, with industry and States, will set 
policyholder classifications and policy stand- 
ards. 


All insurers must disclose under a uniform 
statistical plan, data on claims and loss ex- 
perience and price of policies. DOT to make 


analysis and make information available once 
every six months. 


Sources: Association of Massachusetts Consumers, Inc.; U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
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ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
CONSUMERS, INC., 
Boston, Mass., June 9, 1971. 
Statement Re: Hart-Magnuson No-Fault 
Automobile Insurance, S. 945. 
Hon. PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: The Association of 
Massachusetts Consumers, Inc., composed of 
private citizens and interested persons in the 
consumer movement has long considered the 
problems of automobile insurance. We have 
avoided taking a public position on the vari- 
ous proposals dealing with No-Fault Auto 
Insurance, since serious objection was raised 
to various parts of all proposals which have 
been considered heretofore. sh 

We have examined the experience in Mas- 
sachusetts from its adoption of the varia- 
tion of no-fault auto insurance, Based upon 
the preliminary figures, it would appear that 
a substantial reduction in personal injury 
claims will result from the adoption of the 
limited version of no-fault automobile in- 
surance and ultimately, if properly enforced 
would lead quickly to substantial reduction 
in automobile insurance premiums. 

There is serious criticism of the Massa- 
chusetts version arising from the following 
deficiencies: 

First, the version of no-fault automobile 
insurance adopted in Massachusetts has not 
provided for any change in the setting of 
rates for premiums and, therefore, could re- 
sult in a lengthy deferral of savings to the 
consumers of Massachusetts of reduced per- 
sonal injury claims experience. 

Second, the plan, in its limited scope has 
failed to include no-fault property damage 
coverage, which could result in even greater 
savings than personal injuries. 

Many critics of no-fault have argued that 
the system is new and has not been fully 
considered. I have been interested to dis- 
cover that in Volume 39, No. 1, The Massa- 
chusetts Law Quarterly, April 19, 1954, there 
is a discussion of various remedies for the 
traffic jams in the Courts, among which 
there is a discussion, beginning at page 6, 
of proposals for a no-fault system. Refer- 
ence is there made to a report by Arthur 
Ballantine, discussed by the Massachusetts 
Judicial Council in 1932, in its Eighth Re- 
port, (18 M.L.Q. No. 1, November 1932, pages 
23-33), in which a recommendation was 
made for the adoption of the system similar 
to that of workmen's compensation. The mat- 
ter was taken under advisement by the 
Judicial Council for further study in 1932, 
and again in 1933 and surfaced again in the 
discussion in the 1954 Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly, The solution is not novel. The 
problem has existed for many years. The time 
has come for decision. 

Having considered the various problems 
presented and being interested in the reduc- 
tion of premiums to the consumers, as well 
as affording the consumers adequate pro- 
tection for recovery of damages suffered in 
automobile accidents, the Association of 
Massachusetts Consumers, Inc. has yoted to 
support and endorse S. 945, the Hart-Mag- 
nuson No-Fault Bill and H.R. 7514, the Moss 
Bill and recommends that such legislation 
include the provision for the coverage of 
property damage. The reasons for this action 
are based on the considerations set forth 
above, 

The Hart-Magnuson approach would elimi- 
nate confusion between the states by adopt- 
ing a uniform system of automobile insur- 
ance. By transferring control to the Federal 
Government, we could eliminate many of 
the unfair trade practices resulting from 
the present patchwork of State legisiation. 
One of these could be the availability of in- 
surance coverage on a group basis. The 
present system has failed to provide pro- 
tection for a large segment of the public, as 
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a result of inadequate Insurance coverage, 
or lack of any coverage whatsoever. 

Along with other complaints, Massachu- 
setts consumers have suffered one of the 
highest automobile insurance rates in the 
country, a condition which afflicts primarily 
the urban dweller and is one of the causes 
for the distrust of state regulation. 

The states have proved unable or un- 
willing to regulate the automobile insurance 
industry so as to effect savings of a sub- 
stantial nature to those requiring automo- 
bile insurance coverage. Whether Federal 
legislation can do so depends on the sys- 
tem adopted. 

The requirements of automobile insurance 
coverage are two-fold: First, to protect the 
owner-operator of an automobile vehicle 
from damage suits; and Secondly, to provide 
adequate compensation to those who may 
be injured as a result of the occasion of an 
automobile or motor vehicle collision or ac- 
cident. 

At the present time, because of the adop- 
tion of the common law system of negli- 
gence as the criterion for the payment of 
injury claims, large segments of the public, 
who are injured as a result of motor vehicle 
accidents are left without the possibility of 
recovery whatsoever because of the theories 
of contributory or comparative negligence. 
A second segment, which does recover, is 
penalized by long delays as a result of a 
costly and inefficient judicial system for the 
determination of liability, resulting in a re- 
duction in benefits to those who ultimately 
recoyer. Only a minority may recover a 
greater amount of damage than is suffered. 

As a result, the common law system fails 
to include within it the elements of re- 
covery necessary to make the Injured party 
whole for injuries suffered as a result of lost 
wages, medical expenses, and the economic 
damage which results from the motor vehicle 
collision or accident. 

The inclusion of property damage within 
the no-fault concept is much more readily 
susceptible of coverage and should result 
in substantial savings to the motoring public, 
which is now required to carry both collision 
coverage for the protection of the owner of 
the vehicle and property damage coverage for 
the protection of others with whose property 
his vehicle may come in contact, thus re- 
quiring essentially two systems of insurance 
for the same damage. The elimination of a 
dual system of coverage and the imposition 
of premium levels based upon the value of 
the vehicle which the operator, chooses to 
place upon the highway as his standard for 
the payment of premium should result in a 
substantial reduction in premium for the 
vast majority of consumers. The elimination 
of the fault concept in the recovery of prop- 
erty damage claims would also serve to miti- 
gate the increasing dependence upon Court 
action to determine the values of recovery. 
The cost of adjustment could therefore be 
reduced by providing merely for the evalu- 
ation of the damage, rather than the investi- 
gation of the liabilities involved in each situ- 
ation. 

The Association of Massachusetts Con- 
sumers recommends the adoption of S. 945, 
as it may be amended to include property 
damage, as a means of eliminating local juris- 
dictional questions of regulation; the vary- 
ing standards applied by State regulatory 
agencies; and to provide, by Federal regula- 
tions, a meaningful and comprehensive sta- 
tistical service for the determination of ade- 
quate premium rates to benefit all consumers 
in the purchase of automobile insurance. 

The fact that persons are injured in auto- 
mobile accidents has become a fact of life 
in modern times and the elimination of the 
concept of negligence from the determination 
of the damages would serve to integrate 
automobile insurance with group health and 
accident coverage and wage continuation 
plans so as to provide a comprehensive pro- 
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gram for the individual, rather than the 
patchwork of multiple lines of coverage, each 
with its own overhead, each with its admin- 
istrative costs, each with its own regulatory 
problems and allocations. 

The Association of Massachusetts Consum- 
ers, Inc., therefore, wishes to be recorded as 
supporting the Hart-Magnuson Bill and urges 
the inclusion of property damage within the 
scope of such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
NaTHAN S. PAVEN, 
Vice-President, Legislative. 
Supreme Court UrHotps No FAULT AUTO 
INSURANCE 
(By Joseph M. Harvey, Globe Staff) 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
today upheld as constitutional the state’s 
first-in-the-nation no fault automobile in- 
surance law. 

The court's decision was unanimous. Chief 
Justice G. Joseph Tauro filed a 16-page con- 
curring opinion with the 46-page majority 
decision written by Justice Paul C. Reardon. 

The court said the law is valid under both 
the state and Federal constitutions. The 
court made its decision in a suit brought by 
Milton Pinnick of Sharon, a government em- 
ployee who, with his wife, was involved in 
an accident last Jan. 3 on Blue Hill avenue, 
Dorchester. Their automobile was struck 
from the rear while they were stopped at a 
traffic light. Mr. and Mrs. Pinnick claimed 
the new insurance law took away their rights 
to recover for all their injuries including 
pain and suffering. 

The no-fault law limits motorists to re- 
covering their damages from their own in- 
surer to the amount of their medical bills 
unless they sustain serious injuries such as 
a fracture. The new law also places a ceiling 
of $2000 on the amount that can be recovered 
in accident damages unless the motorist has 
medical bills in excess of $500. Pinnick and 
his wife had medical bills of $115. 

Pinnick also claimed the new law prevents 
him from recovering wages he lost while ab- 
sent from work recovering from the accident 
injuries. 

The Supreme Court rejected on all points 
Pinnick’s claims that the new law violates 
his constitutional rights to recover all of 
his alleged losses resulting from the accident. 

The high court said that the nofault law 
does not take away any citizen's rights 
to recover for injuries. The law, the court 
says “merely limits the common law right 
in the automobile accident situation to ob- 
tain money damages on account of unin- 
tentionally inflicted pain and suffering and 
modifies the proceedure for obtaining 
damages.” 

Among the “ills” which the no-fault law 
was designed to remedy, the court said, is 
“the devastating effect upon the adminis- 
tration of justice which the automobile has 
produced.” 

“The problems of society to which the 
courts have been called no longer permit the 
luxury of using them as a forum for resolv- 
ing the ever increasing numbers of automo- 
bile accident claims to the extent that has 
obtained hitherto,” the court said. 

The automobile accident cases, the court 
said, have clogged the courts, particularly 
in metropolitan areas “notwithstanding 
heroic efforts” to find a satisfactory method 
for disentangling the court from “this 
morass.” 

Justice Reardon noted that while he was 
chief justice of the Superior Court he had 
to try and cope with the backlog of trials 
caused in large part by the fioor of motor 
vehicle accident cases. He also noted that 
the bulk of the automobile claims cases in 
the Superior Court do not “represent cases 
of great vaiue.” He listed statistics show- 
ing that in about 80 percent of jury trials in 
such cases, the verdicts for plaintiffs was less 
than $200. 
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The Supreme Court said the Legislature, 
in passing the no-fault law, could properly 
have concluded that the high cost of automo- 
bile insurance in the state had some relation 
to the “inefficiencies and administrative ex- 
pense involved in running the traditional 
system” for handling claims. 

“The legislature was also presumably 
aware of the long delays in getting financial 
aid to the injured persons, confronted with 
medical and subsistence bills during a pe- 
riod of no employment for him and want 
for his family” the Supreme Court said. 

State Insurance Comr. C. Eugene Farnam, 
discussing the Massachusetts no-fault law 
before the convention of the American Assn. 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators at Falmouth 
when the decision was released, said the Bay 
State no-fault plan “could now prove a 
model for the entire nation.” 

Congress is currently considering a na- 
tional no-fault law and is expected to 
enact legislation with local-option provi- 
sions permitting each state to determine 
whether to implement it. 


FARNAM SEES 25 PERCENT OUT IN 1972 Auto 
INSURANCE 


(By Robert Hanron) 


FALMOUTH. —Státe Insurance Comr. C. 
Eugene Farnam predicted today that Mas- 
sachusetts’ compulsory automobile insurance 
rates for next year will be reduced “by 25 
percent or more” under the limited no-fault 
law. 

He made this prediction at the 50th annual 
conference of the American Assn. of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 

Farnam also said that a projection on 
statistics for the first half of 1971 indicates 
that the predicted increase in the number of 
property damage claims has failed to 
materialize. 

In short, said Farnam, “we are on the 
verge of making history in Massachusetts.” 
It had been predicted that with the ceiling 
on no-fault injury payments property dam- 
age claims (for damage to cars) would jump 
significantly. Farnam said this has not 
happened. 

He said there is “accumulating evidence” 
that the injured are pleased and satisfied 
with the way claims are now being processed. 

The prediction of a 25-percent cut in com- 
pulsory rates was hinted at by Gov. Sargent 
in April after the initial three months of 
experience under the first no-fault auto in- 
surance law in the nation. 

Farnam said his experience, as recorded 
by department actuaries, is standing up for 
the second quarter of 1971. 

If this holds for the rest of the year, it 
appears virtually certain there will be re- 
duction in auto insurance premium rates 
next year, he said. 

Opponents of no-fault predicted chaos and 
unconstitutionality. 

Farnam said “they have been found wrong 
in each case and are left to protest that it 
has worked and has cut costs but that has 
been done by cheapening the product. 

Farnam said the no-fault critics are in 
one sense correct. 

But the product they say has been cheap- 
ened has up to now been overpriced because 
it was thought that it had to include ele- 
ments of coverage that the driving public 
as a whole really didn’t need. 

“Taking those unneeded elements of cost 
out of the system and treating accident 
victims is what no-fault auto insurance is 
really all about,” the commissioner said. 

Farnam said that In Massachusetts “we 
have restricted the right of some injured 
persons to recover damages for pain and 
suffering. 

“We have done it without in any way pre- 
cluding anyone who wants excess dollars if 
he is injured from buying voluntary cover- 
age to give him that, In Massachusetts we 
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have given drivers a chance to save money 
by choosing deductible options that may do 
away with their rights after an injury to 
recover duplicate benefits for a single cost. 

“This may be cheapening the insurance 
product, but it is cheapening it in a way 
that the consuming public will accept.” 

AETNA LAUDS COURT RULING ON NO-FAULT 

The Bay State's third largest auto insurer 
today applauded the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision upholding the 
constitutionality of the nation’s first no-fault 
insurance law. 

Aetna Life and Casualty senior vice presi- 
dent William O. Bailey said, “Being the first 
state to advance a no-fault plan and by 
confirming its constitutionality, Massachu- 
setts emerges as a pacesetter in the growing 
effort to bring much needed reform of the 
auto insurance system throughout the coun- 
try. 

“The Supreme Court's decision testifies 
to the foresight and judgment of Gov. Prancis 
Sargent, Insurance Com. Farnam, the Legis- 
lature’s Insurance Committee, and the many 
other individuals and organizations whose 
commitment to this new approach to auto 
insurance helped no-fault become a reality.” 

Aetna is pleased to have played a leading 
role in this pioneering effort in which in 
1971 alone is saving Massachusetts motorists 
$76 million on the cost of their insurance 
premiums. Besides the monetary savings, 
Massachusetts motorists are benefiting from 
& system that now ‘is providing prompt 
equitable and automatic payments of losses 
to auto accident victims. 

“With mounting public support for no 
fault, and with the obvious early success it 
is achieving in Massachusetts, we look for its 
early adoption in other states. And we pledge 
to Massachusetts motorists Aetna’s desire to 
work for those improvements and refine- 
ments which experience shows can make no 
fault serve the motoring public even better.” 


WHY AMERICA NEEDS LAND 
REFORM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, more 
than ever before, the Nation is begin- 
ning to recognize the folly of forcing 
farmers to leave the land because of low 
farm prices. We are now aware that 
these migrants come to the city ill pre- 
pared to compete in an evaporating job 
market. A recent study showed that a 
large number of the residents of our ur- 
ban slums came from rural America. 
These rural migrants in the slums rep- 
resented a greater part of the total slum 
residents than persons who had been 
born in the slums. 

Because of tax provisions, large cor- 
porations are finding it exceedingly prof- 
itable to invest in agricultural land, im- 
prove it and sell out and realize huge 
profits under capital gains provisions. At 
the same time, the primary producer in 
this country, the family farmer, is being 
forced off the land at an unprecedented 
pace. 

He is the victim of ever-increasing 
costs for his supplies and falling prices 
for his products. He is the most efficient 
producer the world has ever known and 
the best custodian of the soil. Yet his 
honest effort and outstanding results 
have been his downfall. We are losing 
not only an efficient form of production, 
but a valued and valuable way of living. 
The alternative is a corporate takeover 
of American agriculture which will not 
only cause food prices to skyrocket, but 
will destroy a valuable social fabric. 
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Unfortunately, the administration has 
failed to recognize the problems present- 
ed by the changing role of American 
agriculture. It has turned a deaf ear on 
the needs of the family farmer and suc- 
ceeded in killing a measure which I 
authored which had the support of a 
majority of the Nation’s farmers. 

Similarly, the administration has made 
no meaningful provisions to halt the cor- 
porate onrush into American agriculture. 

Recently, Peter Barnes wrote a series of 
articles in the New Republic which ex- 
plained many of the problems of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Part of this series was 
later printed in the Washington Post of 
July 11. Because these articles point to 
so many of the problems we as a Nation 
will face until we recognize the need for 
a sound agricultural policy, I ask unani- 
mous consent that one article be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
(By Peter Barnes) 

It is hard for people in cities to appreciate 
the need for land reform in the United States. 
Most of us have been so cut off from the land 
that, through ignorance, we accept present 
landholding patterns as desirable or inevit- 
able. They are neither. 

What are the advantages of giving land to 
the few instead of the many? Efficiency is 
supposed to be the main one: big farms, we're 
told by agribusiness spokesmen, can produce 
more food at less cost and thus save the con- 
sumer money. 

That same thinking underlies Soviet col- 
lectives. What is overlooked is that in socie- 
ties where tractors are relatively inexpensive 
to own or rent, economies of scale contribute 
to agricultural abundance only marginally. 
Beyond a certain point, there is nothing 
gained by having one vast farm in place of 
several smaller ones. In fact, small farms are 
often more productive per acre because their 
owners work harder and take better care of 
the soil. 

Large farms in America are efficient at 
some things—they excel at tapping the fed- 
eral treasury and exploiting hired labor. Take 
away these privileges and the small farmer 
looks extremely good. As for saving the con- 
sumer money, the chief reason food prices 
have remained relatively low is not large- 
scale efficiency—it is intense competition. Al- 
low a handful of agribusiness giants to gain 
control of the market and prices wlil assur- 
edly rise a lot more than they have. 

There is, furthermore, the question of how 
much efficiency, and what kind, is desirable. 
American agriculture is, if anything, too efi- 
cient; its chronic problem is not underpro- 
duction but surpluses; it is the only indus- 
try where people are paid not to produce. The 
argument that ever-increasing agricultural 
efficiency is a desirable national goal is, there- 
fore, unsound, 

Moreover, what kind of efficiency are we 
talking about? When a large grower increases 
his profit margin by replacing farm workers 
with a fancy new machine, he’s not doing 
anybody but himself a favor. The farm work- 
ers, now unemployed, drift to already over- 
crowded cities, where no jobs await them el- 
ther. Welfare rolls and social tensions rise— 
transferring to society at large the ultimate 
cost of “efficiency” on the large farm. 

COST OF ABSENTEEISM 

The vitality of community life in rural 
America has also suffered because of mal- 
distributed land. Main Street businesses are 
not appreciably aided by large absentee land- 
owners who purchase their supplies in dis- 
tant cities, or by underpaid migrants who 
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buy nothing, or by sharecroppers forced to 
shop at the company store. 

A study in the 1940s by Walter Gold- 
schmidt, a California sociologist, found that 
communities in small-farm areas have a 
more sizable middle class, more stable in- 
come patterns, better schools and more ac- 
tive civic groups than do communities where 
large landholdings predominate. A recent in- 
cident in Mendota, Calif—a town sur- 
rounded by large farms—helps explain why. 
A group of citizens wanted to establish a 
special taxing district for construction of a 
hospital, the nearest one being 40 miles 
away. Three agribusiness giants that owned 
more than half the land in the proposed dis- 
trict opposed the plan, and killed it. Two of 
the companies were based in other California 
cities, and the third—Anderson Clayton—was 
headquartered in Houston. 

Protection of the environment also tends 
to be less of a concern to large corporations 
than to small farmers who live on their land, 
Companies farming for tax or speculative 
reasons, for example, seek to maximize earn- 
ings over the short run. They can milk the 
soil, deplete the underground water supply 
or poison the land with pesticides, knowing 
full well that they will eventually sell. Resi- 
dent farmers who hope to pass on their land 
to their offspring cannot be so careless with 
nature’s gifts. Moreover, small-scale farming 
lends itself much more readily than does 
large-scale monoculture to biological pest 
control—a technique that must increasingly 
be adopted if we are to avoid ecological dis- 
aster. 

If there's little to be said for large land- 
holdings on social or environmental grounds, 
neither can it be said that they are inevita- 
ble. Land concentration in America, par- 
ticularly in the South and West, is not the 
result of inscrutable historical forces, but of 
a long train of government policies, some- 
times in the form of action, often of in- 
action. 

English grants to large landholders in the 
colonial South, and Mexican grants in the 
West, could have been broken up at several 
convenient historical moments, but were al- 
lowed to remain Intact. Vast expanses of pub- 
lic lands were given away in large chunks 
to speculators, rather than in small parcels 
to settlers. Tax and labor laws, reclamation 
projects and government-financed research, 
have encouraged large-scale corporate agri- 
culture, to the detriment of independent 
small farmers and landless farmworkers, On 
top of all this have come the government's 
ultimate reward to big landholders: cash 
subsidies, mainly for being big. 

Why, then, do we need land reform in 
America? About the only thing that can be 
said for large landholdings is that they exist, 
and in the spirit of free enterprise ought to 
be left untouched. This is the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of leaving things as they are. 

Land, however, is not like other forms of 
wealth in our economy, which we allow to be 
accumulated without limit: It is a public 
resource, it is finite, and it is where people 
live and work. Free enterprise does not 
merely imply the right to be big. It also 
implies the right to start. As corporate farms 
become increasingly integrated with proces- 
sors and distributors, as they advance toward 
the technological millennium in which 10- 
mile-long fields are sowed and harvested by 
computer-controlled machines, the right to 
get a start in agriculture will be obliterated— 
as it almost is today. 

Americans must decide whether they want 
the rich to get richer or the poor to have a 
chance. Agriculture is one of the few places 
where the poor can have a chance. If it is 
closed off, if the profits of the few are given 
precedence over the needs of the many, the 
consequences can only be unpleasant. 

There are additional reasons why it’s time 
to reform landholding patterns in the United 
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States. Frederick Jackson Turned talked 70 
years ago of the frontier as a “safety valve” 
for urban discontent. If ever the cities 
needed a safety valve, it is now. Urban 
problems are virtually insoluble; city resi- 
dents seem on the verge of a mass psychic 
breakdown. The exodus from the countryside 
must not only be stopped, it must be dra- 
matically reversed. 
A RUBAL REVIVAL 

One approach to the problem of popula- 
tion dispersal is to build new communities 
on rural lands now owned by speculators. 
This will undoubtedly happen, but it’s far 
from enough. It is much more important to 
revive existing rural communities, and to 
do so by enabling greater numbers of peo- 
ple to live decently off the land. There is no 
shortage of people who want to remain on 
the land, or return to it, if they could do so 
at higher than a subsistence leyel. Many 
Mexican-Americans, blacks and Indians 
would be among them. So would many whites 
who have become drained, physically and 
spiritually, by city living. The difficulty is 
that the frontier is long gone. That's why 
reform, as opposed to the giving away of 
unsettled lands, is essential. 

Land reform is also needed to increase the 
number of people in the United States who 
are free. This may sound silly in a country 
that presumes to be a breeder of free men. 
Yet ever-increasing numbers of Americans are 
not really free to assume responsibilities or 
to make major decisions affecting their lives. 
They work for large corporations or govern- 
ment bureaucracies or on assembly lines. 
They are not their own bosses, not proud 
of their work, and not motivated to exercise 
their full rights as citizens. 

Farming has traditionally been a bastion 
of the independent small businessman who 
won't take guff from anybody and who 
prides himself on the quality of his work. 
But now farming, too, is becoming compu- 
terized and corporatized. Its executives wear 
silk ties and share the attitudes of other 
wealthy executives; its workers are power- 
less, dispensable hirelings. If agriculture 
goes the way of the auto industry, where 
will our independent citizens come from? 

American land policy should have as it 
highest priority the building of a society in 
which human beings can achieve dignity. 
This includes the easing of present social 
ills, both rural and urban, and the creation 
of a lasting economic base for democracy. A 
second priority should be to preserve the 
beauty of the land. Production of abundant 
food should be a third goal, but it need not 
be paramount and is not, in any case, a 
problem. 

CHANGING THE RULES 


To achieve these goals a multitude of re- 
forms should be carried out. First and most 
importantly, small-scale farming must be 
made economically viable, so that present 
small farmers can survive and new ones get 
started. Unless it is done, there is no point 
in changing landholding patterns to favor 
smaller units. 

There’s no secret to making small-scale 
farming viable; it can be accomplished by 
eliminating the favors bestowed upon large 
farms. Federal tax laws that encourage cor- 
porate farming for tax-loss and speculative 
purposes should be changed, even if this 
means closing the capital gains loophole. 
Labor laws should guarantee a minimum 
wage to farmworkers equal to that of the 
other workers, and should make the knowing 
employment of illegal aliens a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment. This would put an end 
to one of the large landholders’ major com- 
petitive advantages—their ability to exploit 
great numbers of poor people—and allow 
self-employed farmers to derive more yalue 
from their own labor. 

Subsidy programs, too, should be revised 
to the disadvantage of big growers. When 
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farm subsidies began during the New Deal, 
they were intended to help the impovished 
small farmer. But because they were pegged 
to total marketings and total acreage rather 
than to personal income, they wound up 
lining the pockets of the wealthy. 

If farm subsidies are continued—as they 
should be in order to stabilize farm income— 
they ought to be strongly weighted in favor 
of smallness. No farmer should receive subsi- 
dies for crops grown (or not grown) on land 
in excess of a certain acreage, and payments 
should be graduated downward, somewhat 
like an income tax in reverse. Alternatively, 
subsidies could be completely detached from 
crops and related to income instead. Farmers 
could sell on the open market, with federal 
payments making up the difference, if any, 
between earnings and a minimum livable 
income. 

Also essential to the future viability of 
small-scale farming is some protection 
against conglomerates. There is no way a 
small farmer can compete against an oil 
company, or against a vertically integrated 
giant like Tenneco which not only farms tens 
of thousands of acres but also makes its own 
farm machinery and chemicals, and proc- 
esses, packages and distributes its own foods, 
Such conglomerates aren’t hurt by a low 
price for crops; what they lose in farming 
they can pick up in processing or distribut- 
ing or, for that matter, in oil. 

The small farmer, on the other hand, has 
no outside income and no tolerance for soft 
spots. What he needs is legislation that 
would prohibit corporations or individuals 
with more than $50,000, say, in nonfarming 
income from engaging in farming—in effect, 
& forceful antitrust policy for agriculture. 


A HUMAN SCALE 


Once small scale farming is made viable, 
the second major area for change involves 
redistribution of land—the kind of peaceful 
social restructuring that the United States 
imposed upon Japan after World War IT and 
has urged upon dozens of other nations in 
Asia and Latin America. 

The guiding principles behind redistribu- 
tion are that land should belong to those 
who work and live on it, and that holdings 
should be of reasonable, not feudal propor- 
tions, These are not revolutionary concepts; 
America recognized them in the Pre-emp- 
tion, Homestead and Reclamation Acts, and 
is merely being asked to renew that recog- 
nition. 

A convenient place to start is with enforce- 
ment of the Reclamation Act of 1902, which 
provides that large landholders in the West 
who accept subsidized water must agree to 
sell their federally irrigated holdings in ex- 
cess of 160 acres at pre-water prices within 
10 years. 

The Reclamation Act has never been prop- 
erly enforced for a variety of reasons. One 
is that, through one stratagem or another, 
large landholders have escaped having to sell 
their excess lands. Another is that even in 
the few cases where large landowners have 
agreed to sell, their prices have been so high, 
and terms so stiff, that only the wealthy 
could afford to buy. Occasionally, as in parts 
of the San Joaquin Valley at the moment, 
prewater prices as approved by the Bureau 
of Reclamation are so out of line—higher, in 
fact, than prevailing market prices—that 
even wealthy persons have not seen fit to 
purchase excess lands put up for sale under 
the law. 

To assure not only the sale of excess land- 
holdings, but also their availability at prices 
that persons of limited means can afford, 
Reps. Robert Kastenmeier (D-Wis.), Jerome 
Waldie (D-Calif.) and others have intro- 
duced legislation that would authorize the 
federal government itself to buy up all prop- 
erties in reclamation areas that are either 
too big or owned by absentees. The govern- 
ment would then resell some of these lands, 
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at reasonable prices and on liberal terms, to 
small resident farmers, and re*ain others as 
sites for new cities or as undeveloped open 
space. 

The plan would actually earn money for 
the government, since the lands would be 
purchased at true pre-water prices and re- 
sold at a slight markup. The money thus 
earned could be used for education, conserva- 
tion or other purposes. 

Of course, land redistribution should go 
beyond the Western areas served by federal 
reclamation projects; in particular, it should 
reach into the South. 


DISCOURAGING DEVELOPERS 


Another objective toward which new poli- 
cies should be directed is preserving the 
beauty of the land. Reforms in this area 
are fully consistent with a restructuring of 
landholding patterns. Thus, a change in local 
tax laws so that land is assessed in accord- 
ance with its use would benefit small farm- 
ers and penalize developers. Zoning rural 
land for specific uses, such as agriculture or 
now towns, would similarly help contain 
suburban sprawl and ease the pressure on 
small farmers to sell to developers or specu- 
lators. If as a result of new zoning laws 
the value of a farmer’s land was decreased, 
he would be compensated for that loss. 

An indefinite moratorium should also be 
placed on further reclamation projects, at 
least until the 160-acre and residency re- 
quirements are enforced, and even then, 
they ought to be closely examined for envi- 
ronmental impact. Schemes are kicking about 
to bring more water to Southern California 
and the Southwest from Northern Califor- 
nia, the Columbia River and even Alaska. 
These plans ought to be shelved. Federal rev- 
enues that would be spent on damming 
America’s last wild rivers could, in most 
cases, be more fruitfully devoted to such pur- 
poses as redistributing croplands, 

Policy changes in other areas should com- 
plement the major reforms outlined above. 
Existing farm loan programs, for example, 
should be greatly expanded so that new 
farmers can get started in agriculture. Farm- 
ing cooperatives, which can be a starting 
point for workers unable to afford an entire 
farm, should be encouraged through tax laws 
and credit programs. Research funds spent 
on developing machinery for large-scale 
farming should be rechanneled into exten- 
sion programs for small farmers and co-ops. 

A GROWING AWARENESS 

It won’t be easy to enact any of these re- 
forms. Friends of large-scale agribusiness are 
strategically scattered throughout the Agri- 
culture, Interior and Appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress, and are equally well en- 
sconced within the Nixon administration. 
Small farmer associations like the Grange, 
the National Farmers Union and the National 
Farmers Organization don’t have nearly the 
clout of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the big grower associations and the 
giant corporations themselves. 

Nevertheless, there are some grounds for 
optimism. Many citizens and public officials 
are coming to realize that rural America 
ought to be revived, cities salvaged, welfare 
rolls reduced, and they see that present poli- 
cies aimed at achieving these objectives are 
now working. Environmentalists who for 
years have pointed to the dangers of inten- 
sive agriculture and the need for prudent 
rural iand use, are finally getting an audience. 
The list of organizations that have recently 
urged vigorous enforcement of the 160-acre 
limitation includes the AFL-CIO, the Sierra 
Club, Common Cause, the National Education 
Association, the Grange and the National 
Farmers Union. That’s not enough to sweep 
Congress off its feet, but it’s a good start. 

The ultimate political appeal of land re- 
forms is that it places both the burden and 
opportunity of self-improvement upon the 
people themselves. It can give hundreds of 
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thousands of Americans a place to plant 
Toots, and a chance to work with dignity. Can 
we deny them that chance? 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, which was or- 
ganized by President Truman to serve as 
an advisory group to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has rendered a service that has 
been both useful and highly objective 
over the past quarter century. 

Currently, the Council is engaged in a 
study—at request of the Department of 
Interior—which may be its most sig- 
nificant to date. I refer to its continuing 
long-range study on the U.S. energy out- 
look which is scheduled to be completed 
in July 1972. The Council today is meet- 
ing in Washington, and at the midpoint 
of this significant study it has released 
an “initial appraisal” of the energy out- 
look that brings into sharp focus the 
urgent need for a better economic cli- 
mate to stimulate development of ade- 
quate domestic supplies of oil and nat- 
ural gas. 

These conclusions are reinforced by 
the recent reprint of U.S. Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 650 which estimated that 
oil recoverable from domestic resources 
is “more than enough” to meet the high 
range of projected demand through the 
year 2000. It is pertinent that the Bulle- 
tin calls attention to the fact that— 

Estimates of proved and ultimate reserves 
of the United States are of less significance 
than the technological and economic fac- 
tors that influence discovery of resources and 
conversion into proved reserves. 


The domestic producing industry has 
the ability to assure adequate U.S. sup- 
plies of oil and natural gas. Increased 
prices will be required but the “cost” to 
the consuming public will be far less than 
intolerable dependency on insecure for- 
eign sources. As recognized by the Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, energy has been “more 
and more a bargain relative to the prices 
of goods and services generally.” Oil and 
gas will continue to be a “bargain,” after 
reasonable price adjustments that are 
necessary to restore domestic petroleum 
exploration to adequate levels. 

Any potential “gap” between future 
U.S. energy demands and domestic sup- 
plies would be eliminated by changes in 
prices which would bring supply and de- 
mand into equilibrium. The time has 
come—and in fact is overdue—to “‘let the 
domestic marketplace work.” To make 
it work effectively, new incentives are 
needed including a peril point beyond 
which the Nation should not go on de- 
pending on foreign petroleum sources, 
and improved tax treatment to encour- 
age domestic exploration. 

It is apparent that, given a chance, 
the domestic oil and gas producing in- 
dustry will provide at low ani reasonable 
cost the supplies of these fuels needed 
to prevent overdependence on foreign 
supply that has been forecast only re- 
cently. This fact is made clear by the 
NPC’s initial appraisal of the U.S. energy 
outlook, and this is reassuring to those of 
us concerned with maintaining the Na- 
Hong essential strength as to energy sup- 
plies. 


July 15, 1971 


ADM. THOMAS C. HART, NAVAL 
LEADER AND U.S. SENATOR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, many 
distinguished men have served in the U.S. 
Senate but it is exceptional that an emi- 
nent naval officer who rose to high posi- 
tion in the regular Armed Forces should 
be a Senator. One such example was 
Adm. Thomas C. Hart who was appointed 
as a Senator from Connecticut on the 
death of Francis T. Maloney and served 
from February 15, 1945, to November 5, 
1946. Thus only six members of the pres- 
ent Senate served with him. 

Admiral Hart had a most distinguished 
naval career. He was & great patriot and 
deserves a prominent place among the 
annals of World War II. It was Admiral 
Hart who had the foresight to observe 
the gathering strength of the Japanese 
in 1941 and who was well aware of the 
import of the Japanese buildup. Just as 
today many people refuse to assess cor- 
rectly the buildup of the Soviet strategic 
forces, so, too, Admiral Hart’s analysis 
of Japanese strength was downgraded. 
But as a result of his precautions the 
subsequent history of the war in the 
Pacific was changed. 

His service with the General Board of 
the Navy following return from the 
Southwest Pacific in 1942 was during the 
period when that body studied the mod- 
ernization of the Panama Canal, urged 
the abandonment of the idea of a sea 
level canal across the Isthmus and rec- 
ommended the full support of the Navy 
Department for what is known as the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan. He 
was an active participant in the for- 
mulation of that recommendation which 
won the approval of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as a post war project. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
printed a full account of this great 
American’s rich career. It will be of in- 
terest to all Senators who knew Admiral 
Hart, and merits a place in the perma- 
nent Recorp of this body. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the obi- 
tuary of Adm. Thomas C. Hart be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Apm. THomas C. Hart Is DEAD AT 94 


SHARON, CONN., July 4—Adm. Thomas C. 
Hart, U.S.N., retired, Commander in Chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet at the time of Pearl Harbor 
and a former United States Senator, died to- 
day in his home at the age of 94. 


HELD a Top COMMAND 
(By Farnsworth Fowle) 

Admiral Hart, who entered the United 
States Naval Academy in 1893 and retired 
in 1945 to serve for two years as an appointed 
Senator from Connecticut, filling a vacancy, 
was one of the senior commanders in World 
War I. 

He was sent to Shanghai in 1939 to take 
command of the Asiatic Fleet and in Decem- 
ber, 1941, braced his small force for the 
Japanese onslaught on the Philippines, Dutch 
East Indies and Malaya. Called to Wash- 
ington in February, 1942, he resumed a seat 
he had held on the Navy’s General Board and 
was entrusted with compiling the Navy's 
report on the Pearl Harbor disaster that had 
beset less vigilant commanders at the 
Hawaiian base. 

About two weeks before the aerial attack 
on Dec. 7, 1941, Admiral Hart, without con- 
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sulting Washington, had ordered his PBY-2 
(Catalina) long-range flying boats to main- 
tain a discreet surveillance on Camranh Bay 
on the southeast coast of Vietnam. 

They found a massing of Japanese vessels 
in that anchorage as a portent of Japanese 
readiness to strike south. Admiral Hart 
relayed this to Washington and felt no great 
surprise when Washington sent a “war warn- 
ing” message calling for “defensive deploy- 
ment” to him and to the Pacific Fleet com- 
mander at Pearl Harbor a day or two later. 


ISSUED ATTACK ORDER 
Before the week-long battle of the 


order to attack that said 
leave the scene of action until it is sunk or 
its ammunition is exhausted.” 

On his return, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt -added a second gold star to his 
Distinguished Service Medal. The citation 
praised the admiral’s “sound judgment and 
marked resourcefulness in dealing with the 
difficult military and diplomatic situation” 
on the eve of conflict, and for handling his 
fleet as well as could be done in combat. 

Born in Davidson, Mich., on June 12, 1877, 
he was finishing his second year at Flint High 
School when he learned that a competitive 
examination for a Naval Academy appoint- 
ment was being arranged by his Representa. 
tive. He took the exam, came out first, and 
then, though just 16, passed the entrance 
examinations by cram studying. 

As a midshipman he was coxswain of crew, 
at a time when he was getting his first taste 
of deep-sea sailing on the frigate Constella- 
tion, a sister-ship of the Constitution. 


GRADUATED IN 1897 


He graduated with the class of 1897, which 
included such future admirals as Henry E. 
Yarnell, Arthur J. Hepburn and William D. 
Leahy. 

The young officer had his first taste of com- 
bat in the Spanish-American War, on the 
battleship. Massachusetts and the ex-yacht 
Vixen. He ran messages from Navy to Army 
headquarters and occasionally accompanied 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt of the Rough Rider 
regiment when the future President came to 
the Vixen in search of good dinner in the 
officers’ mess. 

In World War I, Admiral Hart commanded 
submarine units in British and Azores waters. 
emerging a captain with his first Distin- 
guished Service Medal. His work with sub. 
marine forces was credited with “making 
them tick” in World War II. 

He commanded the battleship Mississippi 
for two years, but later, to the surprise of 
many, turned down an invitation to com- 
mand the Navy’s battleships, a prize post be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, in favor of the challenge 
of the more lightly armed but speedier heavy 
cruisers 


Shore duties between wars included Naval 
War College and the course at the Army 
War College, where he spent a second year 
by Army request as an instructor in amphib- 
ious war. From 1931 to 1934 he returned to 
Annapolis as Superintendent. Cadets of those 
years remember him as strict but fair, and 
that he made an attempt to broaden the 
curriculum. 

His first tour on the Navy's General Board 
was from 1936 to 1939, when he was sent to 
Shanghai with the four stars of a full admiral 
to command the Asiatic Fleet, of which he 
said: “All my ships were old enough to vote.” 

Reading the signs of coming conflict, he 
moved his headquarters to Manila. He was 
credited with dispositions that saved all his 
surface ships and more than 200,000 tons of 
merchant vessels in the initial Japanese at- 
tack. 

In February, 1942, he was ordered home, 
turning over command of his fleet to the 
Netherlands commander of the Allied fleet. 
Though a year overdue for retirement, he 
was immediately recalled to active duty and 
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@ seat on the General Board, while Congress 
voted him permanent four-star rank. 

One of his wartime duties was to collect 
depositions for the Navy's inquiry into the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, before memories faded. 
For this, he traveled extensively through the 
combat theaters and also spoke and wrote at 
home to publicize the Navy's war effort. 

Admiral Hart had made the King house, 
a historic mansion in Sharon, Conn., his fam- 
ily home since 1924. In February, 1945, he 
accepted appointment by Gov. Raymond E, 
Baldwin, a Republican, as Senator to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Francis T. 
Maloney. It was at that time that he stepped 
down from the General Board. 

As a Republican Senator he maintained 
that he was not a Navy spokesman and sub- 
sequently declined service on the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, although he later agreed to 
serve on the Military Affairs Committee after 
being assured that the Army would welcome 
his presence. 

He was an opponent of the merger of the 
armed services into a single Department of 
Defense. He contended that a separate Air 
Force would combine with the Army to di- 
minish the Navy’s role—and he also thought 
that the combination of air and surface 
forces in a single branch, as in the Navy, was 
more effective militarily than their separa- 
tion. 

Admiral Hart did not seek election tn 1946. 

In October, 1947, he warned that Korea 
probably would become the 17th Soviet Re- 
public. “A Sovietized Eastern Asia,” he said, 
“is fully as menacing to us as would be a 
Sovietized Western Europe, and the probabil- 
ity that it may happen is decidedly greater.” 

He regretted in the light of later events 
that the United States had sought Russian 
entrance into the war against Japan, saying 
that “Japan's China army gave up, the Rus- 
sian troops were not needed at all and the 
estimate was wrong.” 

Last November, he welcomed the election 
of his Sharon neighbor, James L. Buckley, as 
Conservative Senator from New York. “I al- 
ways knew Jimmy had the stuff,” he said. 

In Sharon, he was active in such civic en- 
terprises as the reforestation of Sharon 
Mountain, the Sharon Hospital, and in es- 
tablishing the Sharon Historical Museum to 
which he gave his collection of firearms. 

Admiral Hart is survived by his widow, the 
former Caroline Brownson, daughter of an 
admiral; a son, Roswell R. of Sharon; 3 
daughters, Mrs. LaVerne Baldwin of Taconic, 
Conn., Mrs. Dana Bergh of Rochester, and 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre Jr. of Washington; 13 
grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 

A funeral service will be held Wednesday 
at noon in the First Church of Christ, Con- 
gregational, in Sharon. Burial will be in Ar- 
ington National Cemetery following a sery- 
ice in the chapel at Fort Myers in Arlington, 
Va., on Thursday at 10 A.M. 


EDITOR OF CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
CLARIFIES NEWSPAPER’S WORLD 
WAR IT ROLE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the recent 
controversy which surrounded the pub- 
lication of the Pentagon papers by the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, 
and other newspapers was not the first 
time that a national debate has been gen- 
erated by a clash between the constitu- 
tional right of freedom of the press and 
the Government’s desire to keep certain 
information from being publicly dis- 
closed. 

Almost 30 years ago, just prior to this 
country’s entry into World War II in 
December of 1941, and later in mid- 
1942, the Chicago Tribune was involved 
in two incidents which raised issues 
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similar to those which surfaced during 
the furor over the publication of the 
Pentagon papers. 

In an article which was printed on the 
opposite editorial page of the New York 
Times on July 9, Clayton Kirkpatrick, 
the editor of the Tribune, reviewed the 
history of these incidents and eloquently 
defended his newspaper’s right to print 
the controversial stories. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s article would be of particular 
interest at this time; therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
(By Clayton Kirkpatrick) 

Cuicaco.—Thirty years from now histori- 
ans may be recounting the story of how The 
New York Times obtained and printed secret 
Pentagon documents describing the back- 
ground of the war in Vietnam. 

How accurately will they tell it? More ac- 
curately, Times editors may hope, than his- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. told the story 
(Op-Ed page, June 24) of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s involvent in similar situations in 1941 
and 1942. 

The gist of this commentary is (1) that 
The Tribune, on Dec. 4, 1941—three days be- 
fore the Pearl Harbor attack that launched 
the United States into World War II— 
printed the substance and much of the text 
of the U.S. plan for waging the war, and (2) 
that on June 7, 1942, it printed a story that 
disclosed that the U.S. had broken Japan’s 
secret communications codes. 

The controversy involving The Tribune 
was colored by the intense hostility between 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The Tribune had bitterly opposed American 
participation in the war which broke out in 
Europe in 1939. It charged that Mr. Roosevelt 
was maneuvering secretly to get the United 
States into the war while promising publicly 
not to send Americans to die on foreign bat- 
tlefields. 

Schlesinger comments: “These were dis- 
closures that might well have caused ir- 
reparable injury to the defense interests of 
the United States.” Schlesinger argues that 
“the Roosevelt Administration could have 
made quite a case against The Tribune thirty 
years ago but in the end declined to do so. 
The question is what sort of case the Nixon 
Administration, in these far less stringent 
and perilous days, can bring against The 
Times.” 

Two basic assumptions underlying these 
assertions are unworthy of any scholar or 
historian: 

The Tribune would knowingly print mate- 
rial of great strategic and military sensitivity 
that would put the country in danger. 

The offenses were forgiven by a generous 
President and his Federal hierarchy. 

Take the first assumption. The story pub- 
lished on Dec, 4, 1941, was written by Chesly 
Manly, a Washington correspondent now 
dead. In the first paragraph the story iden- 
tifies the war plan report as “a confidential 
report,” not “the secret” report as Schlesinger 
describes it. 

Later it was identified as one of several 
contingency reports drafted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The planned action it de- 
scribed was scheduled to begin on July 1, 
1943—more than 18 months away from the 
date of publication and of the actual entry 
of the U.S. into the war. 

The essential substance of the story was 
mentioned in a Senate speech by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler on Nov. 4, a month before 
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Stephen T. Early, Presidential press secre- 
tary, rolled with the punch. 

“Your right to print the news, is I think, 
unchallenged and unquestioned,” Mr. Early 
told reporters. “It depends entirely on the 
decision of the publisher and editor whether 
publication is patriotic or treasonable.” 

The executive branch reacted much more 
violently to The Tribune story of June 7, 
1942. This story reported in considerable de- 
tail the ships that comprised the Japanese 
fleet at the Battle of Midway. 

Information for the story was supplied by 
Stanley Johnston, a war correspondent who 
had covered the earlier battle of the Coral 
Sea and had returned to Chicago to write 
that story. 

Johnston’s deductions were remarkably ac- 
curate—so accurate that Navy intelligence, 
which had broken the Japanese code, sus- 
pected that the Japanese would realize their 
messages had been decoded when they read 
the story. 

The day after the story was printed the 
Bureau of Censorship notified Arthur Sears 
Henning. The Tribune’s Washington bureau 
chief, that The Tribune was cited for violat- 
ing censorship. He replied in writing and 
within hours was told that the bureau “had 
no further quarrel with The Tribune in this 

The matter rested until Aug. 7 when At- 
torney General Francis Biddle announced in 
Washington that a Federal grand jury in 
Chicago would investigate charges that The 
Tribune had published confidential informa- 
tion. 

The grand jury met and heard the evi- 
dence including testimony from Johnston, 
Wayne Thomis, and J. Loy Maloney, manag- 
os editor. The jury refused to indict on Aug. 


The best evidence that The Tribune's story 
had not breached U.S. security was that the 
Japanese continued to use the broken code 
after the June 7 story. 

The Tribune commented editorially that 
the entire episode was an attempt to attack 
The Tribune politically. 

The Tribune has never wavered in its con- 
viction that the controversial stories vio- 
lated no law and that publication was con- 
sistent with a newspaper's. privileges under 
the First Amendment. Only a distortion of 
history could support the insinuations that 
the newspaper violated national interests. 


WOMEN IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
gratified that the amendment I cospon- 
sored with Senator Hart and Senator 
Marturas designed to prohibit discrim- 
ination by medical schools on the basis 
of sex was yesterday incorporated in the 
Public Health Service Act amendments 
which passed the Senate. 

There are two grave ills that are recti- 
fied by this legislation. 

The first is that of discrimination. One- 
half of our populace is systematically ex- 
cluded from a medical education. Many 
medical schools are quite overt in their 
policy of refusing admission to women 
unless they are extraordinarily highly 
qualified, most classes being about 10 
percent female. It is entirely wrong that 
a young woman of intelligence and com- 
passion should live with the knowledge 
that she will be unable to use these quali- 
ties in the pursuit of a medical career 
because of her sex. 

Further, this bill will open the nursing 
profession to men. Many veterans, re- 
turning from Vietnam with battlefield 
nursing experience, should be able to 
use this hard-won training for peace 
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and health, rather than only under con- 
ditions of war and destruction. It is all 
too easy to forget that sex discrimination 
is a double-edged sword, limiting men as 
well as women. 

The second is that of waste. America 
needs the best possible medical care. It 
is a disgraceful fact, for instance, that 
we rank 14th among the nations of the 
world in infant mortality. We cannot af- 
ford to have this bill pay for the educa- 
tion of second-rank applicants, chosen 
only because they are male. We must 
use all our most talented people; many 
of these are female. 

The amendment provides that no medi- 
cal school shall receive Federal funds 
under this program without first proving 
assurance satisfactory to the Secretary 
of HEW that it will not discriminate on 
the basis of sex in admission of individ- 
uals to its training programs. I under- 
stand this to mean that each school will 
outline the specific actions it is taking 
to end any previous discrimination 
against women. Further, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary. to outline 
rigorous requirements so that no school 
shall be in doubt as to the standards ex- 
pected of it. In addition to training the 
finest possible medical personnel, it will 
be a part of the battle to rectify the an- 
cient injustice done women in preventing 
them from developing their fullest po- 
tential, in not accepting each individual 
at full value. Every American schoolboy 
is taught that his opportunity is limited 
only by his ability. The axiom must be 
made true for schoolgirls as well. As we 
limit our women, so do we limit our 
Nation. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ACT OF PROCLAMATION OF THE 
RESTORATION OF THE UKRAIN- 
IAN STATE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have recently celebrated the anniversary 
of independence in the United States. 
We are so accustomed to being a strong 
and independent Nation that we some- 
times forget the significance of what it 
means to be free and to live under a 
government of your own choosing. 

In 1941, the Ukrainian nation simi- 
larly declared their own independence. 
In the disarray which followed upon the 
Nazi invasion of the Soviet empire, the 
people of the Ukraine attempted to seize 
the initiative and form a free and inde- 
pendent state. This was on June 30, 1941. 
The independence was shortlived, how- 
ever, for the Soviets soon moved in to 
crush the provisional government. By 
July 12, the government had been de- 
stroyed and the members of the govern- 
ment arrested. The spirit of freedom 
however, has not yet died. In 
this historic event, the Women’s Associ- 
ation for the Defense of Four Freedoms 
for Ukraine, Inc., released a statement 
summarizing the events of that 2-week 
period. The women’s association has 
been vigorously keeping alive the memory 
of this battle and is constantly looking 
forward to the time when the Ukrainian 
State may be restored to liberty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Women’s 
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Association for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MRS. ULANA CELEWYCH, 
PRESIDENT 


On the occasion of the 30th Anniversary 
of the Act of Proclamation of the Restoration 
of the Ukrainian State, June 30, 1941, a short 
review of its history is warranted as a lesson 
to other free nations, including the United 
States: 

The first Ukrainian National Republic 
flourished from 1917 until 1920, when Rus- 
sia invaded the Ukraine once again, this time 
wearing the Red mask of Communism. Man- 
made famine followed during the early 1930's, 
along with mass murders, purges and depor- 
tations, 

Thus it was that in June of 1941, when the 
Soviet-German war broke out, Ukraine (still 
under Russian occupation) again found 
itself a battleground. When the Reds sur- 
rendered Lviv, the capital of Western 
Ukraine, to the Nazis, the people took ad- 
vantage of the situation to set up their own 
provisional government. 

The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN), a respected underground organiza- 
tion which had carried the brunt of the 
struggle for Ukrainian independence for 
many years, authorized the Honorable Yaro- 
slav Stetsko to proclaim the Act of Restora- 
tion of the Ukrainian State, in Lviv, June 30, 
1941, as follows: 

1. By the will of the Ukrainian people, the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists under 
the leadership of Stepan Bandera proclaims 
the restoration of the Ukrainian State, for 
which entire generations of the best sons of 
Ukraine have given their lives. 

The Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists, which under the direction of its creator 
and leader Evhen Konovalets during the past 
decades of blood-stained Russian Bolshevik 
subjugation carried on a stubborn struggle 
for freedom, calls upon the entire Ukrainian 
people not to lay down its arms until a 
Sovereign Ukrainian State is formed in all the 
Ukrainian lands. 

The sovereign Ukrainian government as- 
sures the Ukrainian people of law and order, 
multi-sided development of all its forces, and 
satisfaction of its demands. 

2.In the western lands of Ukraine, a 
Ukrainian government is created which will 
be subordinated to a Ukrainian national ad- 
ministration to be created in the capital of 
Ukraine, Kiev. 

8. The Ukrainian national-revolutionary 
army, which is being created on Ukrainian 
soil, will continue to fight against the Rus- 
sian occupation for a Sovereign All-Ukrain- 
ian State and a new, just order in the whole 
worid. 

Long live the Sovereign Ukrainian State! 

Long live the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists! 

Long live the leader of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists—Stepan Bandera! 

The City of Lviv, June 30, 1941, 8 p.m.; 
Head of the National Assembly; Yarosaly 
Stetsko. 

The Proclamation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Assembly, consisting of leading 
representatives of political, cultural and re- 
ligious life, including His Eminence Bishop 
Joseph Slipyj (who later spent 18 years in 
Russian concentration camps before release 
in 1963). Both Metropolitan Andrew Sheptit- 
sky, leader of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
and His Excellency Metropolitan Polikarp of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church also recog- 
nized the Proclamation and gave the Lviv 
government with its new Prime Minister, 
Yaroslav Stetsko, their blessing. 

The country’s leaders realized that the 
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consequences would be mass arrests and the 
creation of a second front against Ukraine by 
the Nazis-conquerors, Many members of the 
new government were arrested and impris- 
oned, including Yaroslav Stetsko and Stepan 
Bandera. During this Gestapo wave of ter- 
ror, the OUN established the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA) under the leadership 
and command of General Taras Chuprynka 
in 1942. 

Hitler’s brutal command to Himmler to 
“establish order” in the Ukraine, destroyed 
all possibility of future cooperation. This ac- 
tion was one of the deciding factors that 
lost the war for Germany in Eastern Europe. 
(Three years later, Hitler realized his error 
and tried to collaborate with Stetsko and 
Bandera for an independent Ukraine, but it 
was too late.) 

UPA waged war against both Russia and 
Germany. The Ukrainian Red Cross (inde- 
pendent of the International Red Cross 
because of wartime conditions), performed 
near-miracles in the line of duty and de- 
serves the highest honors. Many of its cou- 
rageous women volunteers have now been 
in Soviet slave camps for 26 years! 

In keeping with the spirit of the Procla- 
mation contact was made with neighboring 
nations in their common cause. Thus in 1943 
the first international conference of repre- 
sentatives of other captive nations was held 
in the Volyn Province of Ukraine. At its con- 
clusion the international organization of the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations was founded. 
This vital group adapted a liberation pro- 
gram which remains in force today: 

1. Liberation by the peoples’ own forces. 

2. A common front of all enslaved nations 
with coordinated strategy and actions. 

3. Disintegration of the Russian Empire 
and restoration of freedom to the enslaved 
nations. 

This 30th Anniversary of the Restoration 
of the Ukrainian State finds their spirits 


still strong. The young generation of Ukrain- 
ians who have witnessed the example of 
brave parents, find the slogan “An Inde- 
pendent Ukraine” mobilizing them to action. 


Workers’ strikes, demonstrations, clashes 
with Russian forces in various cities, pro- 
tests against imprisonment of intellectuals, 
etc. are expressions of their restlessness. 

Today, around the world, Ukrainians are 
unified in the knowledge that for them, no 
price is too high and no fight too long in the 
cause of the final restoration of the Ukrain- 
ian Sovereign State and the guaranty of lib- 
erty and human rights once more to the peo- 
ple of Ukraine. 


CATOCTIN IRON FURNACE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, through- 
out our land we are constantly 
faced with the danger that 20th century 
progress will erase important elements of 
our past. In Frederick County, Md., is the 
ruin of Catoctin Iron Furnace, a colo- 
nial ironworks which continued to oper- 
ate into the 20th century. Now, the need 
for an improved highway through this 
area has raised the question of the fu- 
ture of what is left of Catoctin Furnance. 

The dilemma presented by such a situ- 
ation has been presented by an article 
published in the Washington Sunday 
Star. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, June 20, 1971] 

CATOCTIN FURNACE Is THREATENED 
(By Joy Aschenbach) 

Catoctin Iron Furnace, a towering stone 

structure that supplied cannon shells for the 
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Revolutionary War, has withstood two cen- 
turies of civilization. 

It was the only Colonial ironworks in 
Maryland that continued to operate in the 
20th century, closing down in the early 1900s. 
The last of its furnaces, a section of a mas- 
sive stone retaining wall and two mine pits 
still can be found hidden off U.S. Route 15, 
about 10 miles north of Frederick. 

Clustered nearby is the tiny community 
of stone and log houses where the ironwork- 
ers used to live. The historical marker says 
that Gov. Thomas Johnson and his brothers 
owned the ironworks and that 100 tons of 
shells used at the Battle of Yorktown were 
cast there. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL STUDY 

Now, Rte. 15 is moving in, and some people 
fear the highway expansion will endanger 
what is left of Catoctin Furnace. After a 
public hearing last month, the State Roads 
Commission called for what officials say is the 
first archeological study of a highway con- 
struction site in Maryland. 

As planned, the 20-mile stretch of Rte. 15 
from Frederick north to the Maryland line 
will be widened from a two-lane road to a 
dual highway. 

At Catoctin Furnace, both the 76-foot- 
wide median and the second set of lanes are 
scheduled to go east of the existing road- 
way, eliminating the two mine pits and com- 
ing within 50 feet of the old ironworks. 

Among those who want the highway relo- 
cated are Frank Mentzer, superintendent of 
the federal Catoctin Mountain Park, who 
spoke at the hearing, and the Catoctin 
Mountain Tourist Council. 

“It will destroy the ore pits and come 
perilously close to the furnace ruins,” Ment- 
zer said. “The vibrations from the construc- 
tion equipment alone will threaten the fur- 
maces and the heavy truck traffic on the 
highway may destroy them.” 

The route’s opponents also contend that 
the proximity of the highway will interfere 
with future efforts to restore the ironworks, 
which is now owned by the state, and open 
it as an official tourist center. The Maryland 
Historical Trust is considering having the 
furnace ruins and the nearby community 
declared a historic district. 

The Roads Commission's study, being con- 
ducted by a private archeologist, was com- 
missioned because “everyone today is con- 
scious about the possible destruction of our 
heritage and we want to make sure we are on 
solid ground before going ahead,” according 
to Paul Mylash, of the special services divi- 
sion. 

ONLY LIMESTONE PITS? 

A point of dispute, Mylash said, is whether 
the mine pits actually are ore pits that served 
the ironworks, as some claim, or whether 
they simply are limestone pits. This will be 
a factor in determining where the highway 
will go, he added. 

The only option available in relocating the 
roadway, he said, is narrowing the grass 
median. Federal highway regulations require 
@ minimum width of 40 feet for the median, 
which could enable the roadway to be moved 
36 feet more from the ironworks, he said. 

Once the state decides what to do, after 
the study is completed early next month, 
the Federal Highway Administration also 
must determine whether the location of 
the roadway endangers a historic site. 


PANAMANIAN GOALS IN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1967, the Presidents of the 
United States and Panama jointly an- 
nounced the completion of negotiations 
for three proposed new Panama Canal 
treaties to replace the 1903, 1936, and 
1955 treaties. One proposed convention 
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concerned the operations and manage- 
ment of the existing canal, a second the 
construction of a new canal of so-called 
sea-level design, and the third their de- 
fense. 

That White House announcement 
evoked sharp reactions against the pro- 
posed treaties in Panama as well as in 
the United States and the Congress. 
Through the journalistic initiative of the 
Chicago Tribune, the texts of the three 
proposed agreements, which had been 
secret, were ferreted out and published. 
I had these texts printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 17, 21, and 27, 
1967, Robert B. Anderson, a former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was the chief U.S. 
negotiator for them. Because of the 
strong opposition that developed in both 
Panama and the United States after 
their provisions became known, they 
were never signed. 

Four years have now passed and rep- 
resentatives of Panama and the United 
States are again engaged in negotiations 
in Washington for new canal treaties 
with the same type of secrecy in the 
United States that prevailed for the dis- 
credited 1967 treaties, with Robert B. 
Anderson again serving as chief US. 
negotiator, John C. Mundt as his deputy, 
and Col. John P. Sheffey, former ex- 
ecutive director of the 1964-70 sea level 
canal studies, and their active sup- 
porters in the State Department. 

The negotiations for the proposed 1967 
treaties were originated by the State De- 
partment as the result of the Janu- 
ary 9-12, 1954, Red-led Panamanian mob 
assaults on the Canal Zone, which re- 
sulted in the loss of both United States 
and Panamanian lives and an appalling 
destruction of North American owned 
property in Panamanian territory. The 
present negotiations are apparently 
being started because of the desire of 
the current revolutionary government of 
Panama to remain in power by means 
of a dramatic success in wresting control 
of the U.S. owned Canal Zone from the 
United States. 

The mass news media of our country 
has failed to present the current situa- 
tion on the Isthmus in its stark realities 
but the Panamanian press, under the 
strict control of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, published nothing except that 
approved by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Consequently, all the publications 
in Panama are devoted to aggressive 
propaganda of the strongest character 
against the United States in support of 
the revolutionary policy of driving the 
United States from the Isthmus and 
bringing about the surrender of the 
Canal Zone to Panama. 

On the eve of the departure of the 
Panamanian envoys for Washington, 
the Panama Star and Herald, a leading 
Panama newspaper revealed their diplo- 
matic objectives and instructions as 
follows: 

Removal of the United States from 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone. 

Refusal to sign any treaty that does 
not surrender control over the Zone to 
Panama. 

Taking over by Panama of all civil 
governmental functions of the Canal 
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Zone government, including the police, 
courts, port officers, sanitation, customs 
houses, schools, hospitals, commissaries, 
and municipal engineering. 

Termination of the perpetuity clause 
in the present canal treaty. 

Use of the Canal Zone territory by 
Panama for its own development. 

Removal of the “causes of conflict” 
described as the “overwhelming presence 
of the United States” and having a “gov- 
ernment within a government,” and se- 
curing a larger distribution of “benefits” 
to Panama. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of two articles from 
the Star and Herald be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
as follows: “Dissatisfied Panama Seeks 
Zone Control,” June 20, 1971; and “No 
Jurisdiction, No Treaty, R. P. Negotiators 
Say,” June 26, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
regards the complete sovereignty and 
jurisdiction in perpetuity over the Canal 
Zone now held by the United States, our 
country could not, and would not, have 
constructed the Panama Canal and sub- 
sequently maintained and operated it 
without the power thus to act. This power 
in perpetuity is not a one-sided grant but 
an obligation on the United States in 
perpetuity that assures by U.S. presence 
in the zone territory its continued Pana- 
manian independence and prevention 
of a Communist takeover of Panama that 
otherwise could take place overnight and 
lead to U.S.S.R. dominance of all of Latin 
America. Furthermore, a treaty with a 
revolutionary government that ignores 
all the realities involved and is based 
upon false premises may prove not worth 
the paper on which it is written. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the Panama 
Canal forms a part of the coast line of 
the United States and that its protec- 
tion is probably just as vital to national 
security as is the defense of New York 
harbor or of our great transportation 
systems. 

Mr. President, through a series of for- 
eign policy failures over the past decade, 
the United States has tarnished its im- 
age of greatness abroad and is now 
viewed as confused and vacillating. The 
Panama Canal is not merely a tremen- 
dous construction project but one of the 
world’s most vital strategic centers. The 
entire world is watching to see what we 
do there. I can think of no better way 
to start returning our rightful image of 
great leadership, especially in Latin 
America, than to stand firm at Panama 
as called for by many pending resolutions 
in the House opposing any surrender 
there. 

To drive the United States from the 
Isthmus when Cuba is under Soviet dom- 
inance and missile equipped Soviet sub- 
marines are infesting the Caribbean 
ready to strike in support of long sus- 
tained Soviet policy for gaining control 
of the Panama Canal, is a stark reality 
that can be disregarded only at our peril. 
What is taking place on the Isthmus, in 
which the Panama Canal is the prime 
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objective, is just as much a part of So- 
viet global strategy as were the Near 
East and Korea, and now Vietnam. 

The news stories in the Star and 
Herald emphasize that if unable to ob- 
tain the surrender of the Zone territory 
to Panama, Panama’s representatives 
stated that they will return home with- 
out a treaty and explain the reasons why, 
but that they would not predict the “re- 
actions of the Panamanian people.” This, 
Mr. President, is political blackmail un- 
der the implied threat of violence that no 
respected government can accept. 

In this general connection, it should be 
noted that since the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Panama retains power by 
the support of its National Guard under 
the command of Brigadier General Tor- 
rijos, he may be displaced at any time by 
counter revolutionaries who would dis- 
card any treaty made by his government. 
In any event, it is highly unwise for our 
administration to negotiate any treaty 
except with a constitutionally elected 
government of Panama. 

That country has had many constitu- 
tional presidents and some had excel- 
lent records in their administrations. 
One of the most outstanding was Dr. 
Belisario Porras, who was elected three 
times and proved himself a friend of the 
canal enterprise and passed into his- 
tory as one of the outstanding statesmen 
of all of Latin America. : 

An interesting point in one of the news 
stories is that Panama is prepared to 
negotiate only concerning the present 
lock-type canal. As current treaty pro- 
visions allow for expansion of exist- 
ing facilities and new construction in 
the Canal Zone, there is nothing to nego- 
tiate on this point. 

The 1939 third locks project was au- 
thorized under treaty provisions. More 
than $76,000,000 was expended on it be- 
fore construction was suspended in May 
1942, largely for excavating lock sites 
for larger locks for larger vessels at 
Gatun and Miraflores. These excavations 
are usable. 

Current bills for the major moderniza- 
tion of the existing Panama Canal, S. 
734, which I have introduced, and the 
companion bill in the House, H.R. 712 
introduced by Representative DANIEL J. 
FLoop, require no negotiations for the 
work contemplated. When enacted they 
will quickly end all uncertainty over 
the future of the Panama Canal and thus 
bring tranquility to the Isthmus by 
means of a great construction project 
that in the opinion of competent author- 
ities would provide the best operational 
canal practicable of achievement at 
least cost. In view of this, such ac- 
tion by the Congress would win the ac- 
claim of all major users of the canal 
2s well as preserve and expand the econ- 
omy of Panama. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, R.P., 
June 20, 1971] 
DISSATISFIED PANAMA SEEKS ZONE CONTROL 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Charles Green, Chief of 


the Mexico Bureau of The Associated Press 
was in Panama recently. He wrote the follow- 
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ing story on Panama-United States treaty 
negotiations.) 


(By Charles Green) 


Panama, June 19-—The United States will 
soon have to begin negotiating with this dis- 
Satisfied country on a new Panama Canal 
treaty. 

The waterway, which cuts Panama in two, 
is a constant source of irritation for Pana- 
manians who resent U.S. contro] of the areas 
adjacent to the Canal—the so-called “Zone.” 

Signing of a new treaty to give Panama 
jurisdictional control over the Canal Zone 
has become a current strengthening nation- 
alism in this country. 

The 1903 treaty, still in force, gives the 
United States jurisdiction over a strip on 
both sides of the waterway, Reclamation of 
this area gave rise to riots in 1964 which 
compelled the United States to agree to ne- 
gotiate a new treaty to put an end to the 
conflict. 

In 1967, a draft of a new treaty was ready 
but was not ratified by elther government. 
In August last, strongman Omar Torrijos 
shelved this draft arguing that the main 
source of confilct—control of the “Zone’— 
was not modified. 

“We must eliminate the basic cause of 
conflict—United States jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone,” Foreign Minister Juan Antonio 
Tack recently told a group of students. The 
proposed new treaty at the same time would 
eliminate the clause giving control of the 
Canal Zone in perpetuity to the United 
States. 

Torrijos’ revolutionary government has 
publicly adopted a hard-line for negotia- 
tions—a line which some conservative 
American elements in the Zone think might 
lead again to serious anti-U.S. feelings. 

Tack and the three Panamanian negotia- 
tors—former Foreign Minister Carlos Lopez 
Guevara, former Minister of Commerce and 
Industry Fernando Manfredo and Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. Jose Antonio de la Ossa— 
have held a series of meetings with business- 
men, workers and students, aimed at mak- 
ing public Panama's position in the negotia- 
tions. 

Their position at those meetings has been 
that Panama will demand that the 1903 
treaty be cancelled and Panama recover jur- 
isdiction over the Canal Zone, with the 
premise that the United States would be 
permitted to operate the Canal under Pana- 
manian supervision. 


ASKING TOO MUCH 


There are some in the Zone who believe 
that Torrijos’ government may be asking for 
something the United States is not willing 
to grant and that it might return from 
Washington to Panama with something less 
than the people expect. 

This frustration, it is said, could be ex- 
plained by. anti-United States elements to 
create a problem similar to that of 1964. One 
of Panama’s main arguments is that the 
Canal Zone is the product of colonialism and 
that it also violates Article 103 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Charter, Dr. Lopez 
Guevara says, has precedence over the 1903 
treaty. 

“The 1903 treaty provides that the Canal 
Zone must be neutral,” Lopez Guevara told 
students, “but we have official documents 
showing that the United States is using its 
military bases in the Canal Zone as part of 
its strategic defense system.” 

“In addition, they are violating the neu- 
trality clause of the 1903 treaty and we have 
the right to denounce that treaty because of 
that violation,” he added. 

“We will negotiate with the support of the 
people,” Tack said. “This not only will be a 
revision of the existing treaty but negotia- 
tions to give Panama a brand new treaty with 
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sovereignty and total 
Panama.” 


jurisdiction for 


JOINT CONTROL? 


The position of the United States negotia- 
tors, Robert Anderson and John Mundt, has 
not been made public here, but they are 
expected to propose some kind of joint con- 
trol over the Canal Zone with U.S. majority 
on the controlling agency. 

The Panamanian proposal would leave 
operation of the Canal in the hands of the 
Panama Canal Company, but would make of 
the Canal Zone an integral part of Pana- 
manian territory, subject to the laws and 
courts of Panama, 

The people of Panama have received many 
promises from the government that some- 
thing will be done about the 1903 treaty, so 
that the revolutionary government's pledges 
are taken calmly by many. But nationalism is 
intense. Students and leftist commentators 
are adopting hard positions and urging the 
government not to back down on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. 

A new treaty must be ratified by the U.S. 
Senate. How Panama would ratify it is a 
matter for debate, since Torrijos abolished 
the legislature when he overthrew the con- 
stitutional government of Arnulfo Arias in 
October, 1968. 

One way could be a national plebiscite, 
giving the citizens the right to accept or 
reject the contents of the treaty. 

If the negotiations fail, Tack told the stu- 
dents, “we will go before public opinion.”” 
Lopez Guevara said the first step probably 
would be an appeal before the Organization 
of American States and if this too failed, 
then an appeal before the United Nations. 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, R.P., 

June 26, 1971] 
No Jurispicrion, No Treaty, R.P. NEGOTIA- 
TORS Say 


Panama’s treaty negotiators will not sign 
a treaty with the United States that does not 
give back to this country jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone, now under United States 
control. 

At a press meeting on the eve of their de- 
parture Sunday for Washington, they said if 
a just treaty for Panama cannot be obtained 
“we will return without a treaty” to tell the 
people why the negotiations failed. 

“I cannot predict what the reaction of the 
Panamanian people will be,” Dr. Alfredo 
López Guevara said. He and Fernando Man- 
fredo will join the third member of the 
Panamanian negotiating team, Ambassador 
José Antonio de la Ossa, in Washington. 

López Guevara and Manfredo reiterated at 
the 2-hour press conference Thursday night 
at the Casa del Periodista that Panama’s 
paramount objective in the coming round of 
talks is full jurisdiction over the Canal Zone 
and that they have clear instructions to that 
effect. They said Panama is prepared to grant 
the United States administrative rights to 
assure the safe and efficient passage of ships 
through the waterway and to participate 
‘jointly with the United States in providing 
adequate protection to the vital installations 
of the waterway. 


JURISDICTION FOREMOST 


They stressed the question of Panamanian 
jurisdiction will be foremost. 

Negotiator Manfredo said there has been 
an exchange of agendas between the two 
countries and that there are indications 
there is sufficient ground to come to an un- 
derstanding. He said the United States real- 
izes it cannot live in tranquility in the Canal 
Zone under the present system of American 
control which dates back to 1903. 

On the question of jurisdiction, Dr. Lépez 
Guevara recalled that until 1911, Panama- 
nian laws were enforced in the Canal Zone 
through Panamanian courts. In that year, 
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the United States unilaterally changed the 
system to enforce its own laws through its 
own courts. 

Today, Manfredo pointed out, 5,500 Ameri- 
can personnel and dependents from the 
Canal Zone live in Panama, under Panama- 
nian laws, without any problem. 


POLITICAL DECISION 


With respect to military bases in the Zone, 
the negotiators said that by the United 
States’s own admission, these are for na- 
tional and hemispheric defense, not for the 
protection of the Panama Canal. They cited 
training in the Canal Zone for American 
military personnel assigned to Vietnam. This, 
they added, is a violation of the 1903 provi- 
sions on the neutrality of the cana] and 
gives Panama grounds for denouncing the 
1903 treaty. Denunciation, however, is a po- 
litical decision which Panama has not yet 
exercised, they added. 

If negotiations fail, according to Dr. 
Lépez Guevara, Panama is committed with 
the United States before the Organization of 
American States to seek a peaceful solution 
for their conflicts and Panama would still 
have available such recources as denouncing 
the 1903 treaty or seeking its nullification. 

In answer to a newsman’s question, the 
negotiators said Panama has not withdrawn 
the complaint of aggression lodged against 
the United States with the United Nations 
in connection with the armed clashes between 
Panamanian civilians and U.S. Army troops. 
The 1964 crisis, they pointed out, led to the 
present negotiations. 


CANAL IS ONLY AIM 


Panama is going into these negotiations 
prepared to discuss only the present lock 
canal, but if the United States raises other 
questions such as a new canal, Panama will 
analyze the proposals, the negotiators said. 

The objective of the negotiations is to 
eliminate the causes of conflict between the 
two countries—and the over-all cause is the 
“overwhelming presence” of the United 
States, the negotiators said. The immediate 
objective is to reduce that presence; the long- 
range goal is a Panamanian canal run by 
Panama and the complete elimination of the 
Canal Zone, they added. 

“This will not be a revision,” Dr. López 
Guevara said. “This will be a new treaty. 
We're starting from scratch.” 

In his opening remarks, Manfredo told 
newsmen Panama will seek to provide all 
services to the population of the Canal Zone. 
Revenues from taxes and from the operation 
of commercial activities, he added, would 
enable Panama to maintain the present 
standard of such services. 

Manfredo termed Panama's position one of 
“fair equilibrium.” 

Disclosing that Panama's negotiators have 
toured the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 
with the full cooperation of officials there, 
Manfredo declared he is more convinced than 
ever that Panama can take over responsibility 
for civilian activities of the Canal. 


BEGAN IN 1903 


Dr. Lépez Guevara said in his opening 
remarks that the series of conflicts between 
Panama and the United States arise from the 
manner in which the present treaty was 
signed in 1903 and from the unilateral inter- 
pretation of the instrument by the United 
States since 1904. 

As an example of the unilateral interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, Dr. Guevara called atten- 
tion to Article 1 of the 1903 Treaty, granting 
to the United States rights on a strip of land 
5 miles on either side of the Canal but 
excluding the cities of Panama and Colon. 
The United States, he said, by unilateral 
interpretation took away La Boca and the 
harbor from Panama Panama City, depriving 
this country of its port. 
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He said the negotiators are leaving now for 
the United States for the first round of talks 
but will return to Panama for other discus- 
sions, for the two countries have agreed to 
conduct negotiations in the United States 
and in Panama and “wherever else it may 
be convenient.” 


POLICY CHANGE SEEN 


Dr. Lépez Guevara expressed optimism 
regarding a change for the better in U.S. 
international policy citing these recent 
developments: 

Abrogation of the Bryan-Chamorro treaty 
between the United States and Nicaragua 
concerning a Nicaraguan canal. 

The return of Okinawa to Japan. 

(A newsman later challenged these two 
examples, saying the Nicaraguan canal never 
was built and that the Japanese people are 
unhappy because the United States will keep 
military bases in Okinawa.) 

Pointing out that Japan fought against 
the United States in the last war, Dr. Lépez 
Guevara remarked: “We have far more 
reasons than Japan to expect that we will 
receive justice.” 

He appealed for national unity and ex- 
pressed confidence that students would keep 
high the torch in the struggle to return the 
Canal Zone to Panamanian jurisdiction. 

Here are the answers the two negotiators 
gave to questions from the floor. 


NEUTRALITY PROVISIONS 


The United States by its own admission, 
has used the Panama Canal as a logistical 
support for their own military operations, 
regard the military bases in the Canal Zone 
as part of the national and hemisphere 
defonse systems, and have used such bases 
to train American military personnel for 
duty in Vietnam. This is a clear violation of 
the neutrality provisions in the 1903 treaty 
of the Panama Canal, and gives the right to 
Panama to denounce the treaty (as the 
United States did with respect to the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty). Denouncing a treaty, 
however, is a political decision up to the 
government and not to the negotiators. 

The 1967 treaty drafts (on the present 
canal, the sea-level canal and defense of the 
waterway) have been rejected by this gov- 
ernment because they are not entirely fair 
to Panama. But there are some good pro- 
visions in those drafts. The trouble with the 
1967 drafts is that they were negotiated with 
a revisionist mentality. 

Now Panama seeks a brand new treaty 
that will eliminate the sources of conflict 
and provide a fair share of the benefits to 
each country, on the basis of what each 
furnished for the construction of the water- 
way—the United States, money; Panama, the 
land, geographical position and cheap labor. 

The causes of conflict that must be 
eliminated are “a government within a gov- 
ernment,” the overwhelming presence of the 
United States, the present unfair disposition 
of benefits, and the perpetuity clause. Some 
provisions of the new treaty will be similar 
to those of the 1967 drafts. 

TO ELIMINATE CONFLICT 

The actual negotiations have not begun. 
There have been preliminary contacts. 
Panama has received an agenda proposed 
by the United States and in turn has pro- 
posed its own agenda. Indications are that 
there is sufficient ground to arrive at an 
understanding. This team of negotiators has 
clear instructions that the paramount objec- 
tive for Panama is the reacquisitions of ju- 
risdiction over the Canal Zone—meaning the 
enforcement of Panamanian laws through 
Panamanian courts. 

The coming negotiators are intended to 
eliminate the causes of conflict originating 
from the present canal and the Panamanian 
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negotiators have been instructed to limit 
discussions to the present waterway. The 
question of a new canal does not come into 
the present picture. 

While Panama is a signatory to the 1947 
hemisphere defense treaty, it has signed no 
treaty with any country authorizing bases 
in its territory for hemisphere defense. 

The Panamanian complaint of aggression 
against the United States, lodged with the 
United Nations in 1964, has not been with- 
drawn. 

TOO MUCH IDLE LAND 


Panama's objective is to put an end to 
the perpetuity of the present canal arrange- 
ments. The immediate goal is to reduce the 
physical area of the Canal Zone. There is too 
much land in the Canal Zone that lies idle 
and which Panama needs for its own devel- 
opment; thus, the final goal is the elimina- 
tion of the Canal Zone. There is & great 
economic potential for Panama on the banks 
of the canal. The present Canal Zone area 
of 97,000 hectares above water must be 
reduced to a minimum. 

There is no deadline for completing the 
negotiations. The 1903 treaty still is in force; 
Panama has not exercised so far the political 
decision to denounce the treaty or to invoke 
its nullification. Panama has an undertaking 
now to negotiate; if the negotiations fail, 
Panama can denounce the 1903 treaty or 
declare its nullification or pursue other steps. 
Panama sees full jurisdiction over the Zone, 
that is, that all activities there—hospitals, 
schools, commercial operations, etc.—now 
conducted by the United States government 
for the community be provided by Panama, 
either by the government or by authorized 
concessionaires; in other words, reducing the 
overwhelming presence of the United States. 


PLEBISCITE FOR TREATY 


Panama wants sole jurisdiction in the 
Canal Zone, just as it existed until 1911. Gov. 
George Goethals, in his 1911 annuai report, 
praised the Panamanian laws that governed 
the Canal Zone then. In the years immediate- 
ly following the 1903 treaty, Panamanian 
courts operated in the Canal Zone. Today, 
there are 5,500 American personnel and their 
dependents from the Canal Zone living in 
Panama, under Panamanian laws. Do they 
live in terror of Panamanian laws? Of course 
not. American residents of the Canal Zone are 
not prisoners there—they came into Panama 
daily. Every day, Americans appear before 
Panamian courts. There is no valid argument 
against the enforcement of Panamanian laws 
in the Canal Zone. 

Any decision to break relations with the 
United States if the negotiations fail is a 
political decision outside the province of the 
negotiators. Panama is entering into the 
negotiations as a peaceful means of solving 
conflicts. If the direct negotiations fall, there 
are still other recourses under international 
law. We are duty-bound to exhaust those 
recourses. 

While there is no deadline on the negotia- 
tions, this doesn’t mean that Panama will 
be negotiating perpetually. Actually, the cur- 
rent round of talks goes back to 1964 and 
the people of Panama have shown excessive 
patience in awaiting results. While the nego- 
tiators are optimistic they are not losing 
sight of the fact that the United States has 
been denying Panama’s aspirations since 
1903. But the United States has realized now 
that it camnot continue with the 1903 sys- 
tem and live in tranquility in the Canal 
Zone. 

Panama is prepared to negotiate only on 
the present lock canal. The United States, 
however, May purpose discussions on other 
issues; if so, Panama will study such pro- 


S. 

The 1903 treaty was drafted only in Eng- 
lish. The new treaty will be drafted in Eng- 
lish and Spanish and each text will be equal- 
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ly valid, so that if any discrepancy of inter- 
pretation should arise, both texts would have 
to be taken into account. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH OUR NA- 
TION?—ONE YOUTH’S VIEW 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, we live 
in a time when one hears a great deal 
about what is wrong in America. Often, 
it might seem, we forget about what is 
going right. 

A 13-year-old Marylander, Randall 
Hartman, of Hagerstown, has put down 
on paper his view of what is right with 
America, and I would like to commend 
it to the Senate for its consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that young 
Mr. Hartman’s essay be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

What's Ricut WITH OUR Nation? 


What's right with our nation? To me, just 
about everything that can be said is right 
with our nation. First, and just about the 
most important aspect of our nation, is that 
we live in a democracy, with all the free- 
doms. We have a Constitution, a set of laws 
to live by, and we are free from foreign con- 
trol, unlike many other countries in the 
world. 

Secondly, we are a much more civilized 
and developed country, and are very priv- 
ileged in having good homes, a place to go 
to school and get an education so we may 
continue to carry on this democracy. We are 
also granted the medical knowledge to be 
able to find cures for the many diseases 
present today, and to bring this knowledge 
to the other countries in the world that have 
these diseases but do not have the equip- 
ment or the know how to cure or prevent 
these diseases in their country. We are also 
bringing food with this medical care to over- 
populated countries that have millions that 
are starving. 

Thirdly, we have the freedoms. These free- 
doms involve the ability to worship as we 
please, if we are suspected of a crime, we are 
entitled to a fair trial, we may go into busi- 
ness independently or go into a firm or cor- 
poration to work, and when we work in these 
places, we are paid an amount according to 
how much work we have done. Other free- 
doms are the freedoms of speech, of the press, 
and many other freedoms that all lead to our 
democracy and a better society. 

Another thing, people are talking so much 
about pollution, and making it sound like 
the world is made up of entirely smog and 
chemicals. There is a great deal of pollution, 
but if they could see all the beautiful moun- 
tains and fields that are in our nation, I am 
positive some attitudes would be changed. 
For instance, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
the Skyline Drive runs for one-hundred five 
beautiful miles, offering scenic views and 
many trails for hiking. Also, the many Na- 
tional Parks of our nation is another exam- 
ple of how our government has been able to 
preserve many beautiful areas of America. 

Another example of an unpolluted area in 
our own state of Maryland near Hagerstown 
is the Catoctin Mountains. This area is al- 
most entirely wooded, and is glorious in 
Autumn during the changing of the leaves. 
Many sixth graders are given the chance to 
enjoy these mountains each year at Camp 
Misty Mount. Here many activities are 
planned including hikes each day. Also, a 
lesson in astronomy is taught. 

Lastly, we have our homes and families. 
In these families, unlike many other coun- 
tries, we can enjoy the many good things that 
we have: a shelter from the weather, good 
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food, and warm clothing. Also, many of us are 
privileged in having some major appliances, 
such as washers and dryers, refrigerators, 
stoves, and maybe a sewing machine. And 
then come what you might call “pleasure” 
appliances: a television, a radio, or a phono- 
graph. 

All of these we greatly, but after a while, 
we take then for granted. When they be- 
come this way, we should think of the mil- 
lions of people who have none of these, who 
have to wash on boards in rivers, and live in 
“run-down” shacks or tents. These people 
would give greatly, if they had something to 
give, for food to feed their families. This is 
why we are trying to help the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, so all may have the 
pleasures that we have and enjoy every day. 

In conclusion, if the people in America 
that are always complaining about how hor- 
rible our nation is, had to live as many of 
the people of the world live, then they would 
be glad to live in America as good loyal citi- 
zens, striving to help make the other coun- 
tries as prosperous as we are, and trying to 
give all people the chances of a good life 
as we have it today. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture— 
Environmental and Consumer Protection 
Appropriations Act of 1972, which the 
clerk will read by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 9270) making appropriations 
for Agriculture—Environmental and Con- 
sumer programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have two 
legislative assistants on the floor during 
the consideration of H.R. 9270. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will inquire on whose time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time not to be 
taken out of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending bus- 
iness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed with routine morn- 
ing business for a period not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced S. 2285 are printed in the 
Recor under “Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.”) 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Tarr) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Howard P. Mace, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service Officer of class one, to the Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Sierra Leone, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. , 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recognized 
outside of the time allotted to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of complications which have 
arisen, it will not be possible to take up 
the appropriations bill having to do with 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce tomorrow. It was stated that 
it would be taken up and that there 
would be possibly a rollcall vote on it. 
There certainly will be. But not tomor- 
row. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness on Monday next, the State, Justice, 
and Commerce appropriations bill be 
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laid before the Senate and made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 2 hours 
on the bill, one-half hour on all amend- 
ments thereto, with the exception of the 
Proxmire amendment on which there 
will be 1 hour, and that the agreement 
be in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say for the information of the Senate 
that in 3 weeks the Senate will embark 
on a recess which will last about a 
month. We will endeavor to complete as 
much business as possible in the mean- 
time. It would be the purpose of the 
joint leadership that, where any possi- 
ble inconveniences are caused, the Sena- 
tors will give the leadership of the Sen- 
ate the benefit of the doubt, remain pres- 
ent and allow the Senate to carry on 
its functions in the way in which it was 
intended. In that way the Senate will 
attend to the business of the people. 

As for the State, Justice, and Com- 
merce bill, it is the only measure pres- 
ently scheduled for Monday. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that tomorrow, 
in addition to the Interior appropriations 
bill already scheduled, the Senate will 
take up Senate Resolution 100, at the re- 
quest of the Veterans’ Committee. This 
resolution has been approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
Because of possible controversy, there 
very likely will be a rollcall vote on this 
resolution. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is Senate Resolution 
100. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I go along 
for the simple reason that there is no 
other business. If Senators are generally 
incommoded because they may wish to be 
heard or have amendments to offer, I 
would respectfully suggest that they have 
some other Senator protect their inter- 
ests and offer the amendments. 

If we do not bring up this matter and 
bring up other measures when they are 
available and ready, because we have no 
other measures ready, then we might as 
well not be meeting on Mondays and Fri- 
days. I think we might have to go ahead 
even though individual Senators may 
wish otherwise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
agree with the distinguished minority 
leader. 

To recapitulate, the order of business 
on tomorrow will be H.R. 9417, the De- 
partment of Interior appropriation bill. 
A rollcall vote is expected on the passage 
of that bill. 

That is to be followed by Senate Reso- 
lution 100, a resolution having to do with 
funds for the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. That very likely will precipitate a 
rolicall vote as well. 

On Monday, on the State, Justice, and 
Commerce, there will be a rolicall yote on 
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amendments and on the final passage on 
the basis of the information which I have 
at this time. 

The atomic energy bill will come up on 
Tuesday, after the Senate disposes of 
the HUD-independent offices appropria- 
tions measure. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered, That on Monday, July 19, 1971, 
following the transaction of routine morning 
business, the Chair lays before the Senate 
H.R. 9272, State, Justice, Commerce, judiciary 
appropriations bill for 1972, and that debate 
on the bill be limited to 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Majority and 
Minority Leaders or their designees and that 
time on all amendments thereto be limited 
to 30 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill, with the exception 
of the amendment to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) on which 
there will be 1 hour. Provided, further, That 
time on the bill may be allotted to any 
amendment, motion or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) making 
appropriations for the agriculture- 
environmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as my remarks may 
require. í 

Mr. President, L ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text, 
providing that no point of order shall 
be waived by reason of agreement to this 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc, are 
as follows: 


Òn page 2, line 11, after “5 U.S.C. 3109", 
strike out "$6,932,000" and insert “$6,912,- 
000”. 

On page 3, line 6, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
strike out “$14,054,000” and insert “$14,354,- 
On page 5, line 25, after “$100”, strike out 
“$169,532,000" and insert “$179,683,000"; 
and, on page 6, line 7, after “Public Law 89- 
502”, insert a comma and “and $950,000 shall 
remain available until expended for plans, 
construction, and improvement of facilities 
without regard to limitations contained 
herein”. 

On page 9, at the beginning of line 15, 
strike out $11,600,000" and insert “$13,350,- 
000"; at the beginning of line 18, strike out 
“$1,000,000” and insert “$2,750,000"; and, on 
page 10, line 5, after the word “all”, strike 
out “$82,034,000" and insert “$83,784,000”. 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 22, 
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strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$2,850,- 
000"; after the amendment just above stated, 
insert “payments for special cotton cost-cut- 
ting education work under section 3(d) of 
the Act, $1,000,000;"; and, on page 11, line 4, 
after the word “all”, strike out “$163,568,000" 
and insert “$166,418,000". 

On page 12 line 14, after the word “laws”, 
strike out $20,500,000" and insert “$21,430,- 

On page 13, line 14, after the word “prod- 
ucts”, strike out “$16,500,000" and insert 
$16,252,000". 

On page 15, line 6, after “(7 U.S.C. 1766)”, 
strike out $25,036,000" and insert “$26,036,- 
On page 17, line 9, after the word “regula- 
tions”, strike out the colon and “And pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated by this Act shall be used during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, to for- 
mulate or carry out any single 1972 crop 
year price support program (other than for 
sugar and wool) under which the total 
amount of payments to a person under any 
such program would be in excess of $20,000.” 

On page 19, line 19, after (15 U.S.C. 713a— 
11, 713a—12)". strike out “$3,613,331,000" 
and insert ‘'$4,213,331,000". 

On page 21, line 16, after “(16 U.S.C. 590a- 
f)", strike out “$15,691,000” and insert 
$25,421,000". 

On page 22, line 8, after “(7 U.S.C. 901- 
824;", insert "Public Law 92-12". 

On page 22, line 21, after the word “pro- 
gram", strike out “$118,200,000" and insert 
““$130,000,000". 

On page 28, line 12, after the word “mem- 
bers”, strike out ‘$425,100,000” and insert 
“$448,900,000". 

On page 29, line 11, strike out “$50,000” 
and insert "$500,000". 

On page 30, line 9, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$150,146,000" and insert 
“$154,734,000". 

On page 32, line 13, after the word “Water- 
shed", strike out “And Flood Prevention Op- 
erations” and insert “Works of Improve- 
ment"; in line 22, after (16 U.S.C. 590 a-f)”, 
strike out “and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of laws relating to the activities of 
the Department,”; in line 24, after the word 
“expended”, strike out “$132,099,000 (of 
which not less than $26,688,000 shall be 
available for the watersheds authorized un- 
der the Flood Control Act, approved June 22, 
1936 (33 U.S.C. 701-799, 16 U.S.C. 1006a), as 
amended and supplemented),” and insert 
“$105,411,000"; on page 33, line 5, after the 
word “protection”, strike out “and flood pre- 
vention"; in line 9, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$100,000"; 
and, in line 11, after the word “That”, strike 
out “$5,400,000” and insert ‘$5,000,000". 

After line 13, insert: 

“FLOOD PREVENTION 


“For necessary expenses, in accordance 
with the Flood Control Act, approved June 
22, 1936 (33 U.S.C. 701-709, 16 U.S.C. 1006a), 
as amended and supplemented, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of laws relating 
to the activities of the Department, to per- 
form works of improvement, including funds 
for field employment pursuant to the second 
sentence of section 706(a) of the Organic 
Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2225), and not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 for employment under 5 U.S.C. 
3109, to remain available until expended; 
$22,188,000, with which shall be merged the 
unexpended balances of funds heretofore ap- 
propriated or transferred to the Department 
for flood prevention purposes: Provided, That 
$400,000 of funds in the direct loan account 
of the Farmers Home Administration shall 
be available until expended for loans.” 

On page 34, line 10, after “(16 U.S.C. 
590p)", strike out “$16,229,000” and insert 
"$19,998,000". 

On page 35, at the beginning of line 22, 
insert “(5,000 in the case of practices for 
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the abatement of pollution by animal 
waste)”. 

On page 38, line 7, after “1971”, strike out 
“$1,400,000, of which $450,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the:Consumer Products Informa- 
tion Coordinating Center for necessary ex- 
penses, including services authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109” and insert “$950,000”. 

On page 38, after line 10, insert: 

“GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

“For expenses of a Consumer Product In- 
formation Coordinating Center, $450,000.” 

On page 43, line 16, after the word “jour- 
nals”, insert “payment of salaries and ex- 
penses for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109 but at rates for individuals not to ex- 
ceed the per diem rate equivalent to the 
rate for GS-18;"". 


On page 45, at the beginning of line 24, 
insert “Sec. 508.”; and, on page 46, line 1, 
after the word “who”, strike out “knowingly 
grow or permit to be grown" and insert 
“harvest or permit to be harvested for illegal 
use”. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, H.R. 9270, 
the Department of Agriculture, environ- 
mental and consumer protection appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1972, as re- 
ported to the Senate by the Appropria- 
tions Committee provides for $13,090,- 
266,050 in new obligational authority. 
This represents an increase of $985,452,- 
200 over the budget estimates and is 
$666,370,000 more than provided by the 
other body. 

Each Senator has available to him a 
copy of the Senate committee report 
which discusses the several items in this 
bill in some detail and for that reason 
I shall not go into all of these matters in 
detail in my remarks today. However, 
some general comments are in order. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
bill, I would like to pay special tribute 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
and the ranking minority member of 
this subcommittee, Senator Hruska. 
Throughout the course of our delibera- 
tions on this bill, he has been most help- 
ful and cooperative, and I want the Sen- 
ator and the entire Senate to know that 
I personally appreciate his spendid as- 
sistance and cooperation. He was most 
diligent in both his attendance and par- 
ticipation during the hearing stages of 
our proceedings. His contributions here 
were invaluable. During the course of our 
deliberations in subcommittee and full 
committee following the hearings, Sena- 
tor Hruska’s expertise and knowledge— 
both in the fields of agriculture and fis- 
cal matters—were extremely helpful and 
productive. With his efforts and coopera- 
tion, we are reporting a bill which I be- 
lieve is responsive to the needs of the 
Nation and one which is realistic in view 
of the many problems and challenges fac- 
ing the Nation today. 

I want the entire Senate to know that 
the wealth of accumulative resource in- 
formation and his sense of direction built 
up over the years has made possible wiser 
decisions in regard to particular meas- 
ures, and now on this appropriations 
measure. Because this is my first year as 
the head of the subcommittee, it would 
be impossible to exaggerate how impor- 
tant it was to be hitched up to the ex- 
perience that the Senator from Nebraska 
represents. 
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As Members of this body are aware, 
the jurisdiction of the Apppropriations 
Subcommittee, previously referred to as 
the Department of Agriculture and Re- 
lated Agencies, was greatly expanded as 
a result of reorganization of subcommit- 
tee assignments and jurisdiction. In ad- 
dition to those agencies which were pre- 
viously funded under the Department of 
Agriculture and Related Agencies bill, 
this subcommittee assumed jurisdiction 
of most of the environmental and con- 
sumer protection agencies and commis- 
sions. These include the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Cffice and Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, the Na- 
tional Commission on Materials Policy, 
grants for basic water and sewer facili- 
ties in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Office of Consumer 
Affairs, the Consumer Product Informa- 
tion Coordinating Center in the General 
Services Administration, National Com- 
mission on Consumer Finance, Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. With this additional 
jurisdiction, the subcommittee now is 
most appropriately referred to as the 
Subcommittee for the Department of 
Agriculture, Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection, which reflects more 
adequately the jurisdiction and respon- 
sibility of the subcommittee. 

Also, with this additional jurisdiction, 
the bill is broken down into five separate 
titles as follows: 

I— Agriculture Programs. 

Il.—Rural Development. 

IIl.—Environmental Protection. 

IV.—Consumer Protection and Services. 

V.—General Provisions. 


A further breakdown and subdivisions 
under these titles are contained in both 
the bill and the accompanying report. 

By way of summary, however, the bill 
as recommended by the committee con- 
tains the following amount for each of 
the major titles: 

Title I. Agriculture 
$5, 877, 484, 050 
954, 397, 000 


gr 
Title II. Rural development. 
Titie III. Environmental pro- 


3, 495, 362, 000 
Title IV. Consumer protec- 
tion and services 


13, 090, 266, 050 


I think it is important to separate the 
money items in the bill. For all too long 
the farmers have been blamed for very 
large total sums that are attribtued to 
the Department of Agriculture or agri- 
culture programs and the man in the 
street wonders why the farmer receives 
sums of that magnitude. Lest the total 
appropriation of something over $13 bil- 
lion be wrongfully reassigned to the vari- 
ous programs in agriculture, I will take 
the time to break it down. Of the $13 
billion plus, less than one-half or $5.8 
billion is devoted to agriculture pro- 
grams; a little less than $1 million goes 
to rural development; almost $3.5 billion 
goes to environmental protection; and 
$2.7 billion goes to consumer protection 
and services. 

In a bill of this magnitude, involving 
many, varied and complex programs, the 
breakdown as set forth above is not and 
cannot be a matter of precise or definite 
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determination. Some judgment is neces- 
sarily involved. This breakdown, how- 
ever, will provide the public with some 
general understanding of the Federal fi- 
nancial resources which are being di- 
rected to the major programs and efforts 
which are the subject matter of this bill. 

With reference to the bill itself, I 
would like to comment briefly on some 
of the major items and some of the major 
changes recommended by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. As I indicated 
earlier, the Senate has recommended 
$666,370,000 more than the House. This 
results primarily from the action rec- 
ommended by the committee in reference 
to one item—the full restoration of losses 
incurred by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The budget estimate to restore 
these losses in full through fiscal year 
1970—or through June 30, 1970—was 
$4,213,331,000. The other body reduced 
this figure by $600,000,000 to $3,613,331,- 
000. For many years the Senate and my 
predecessor as chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Appropriations Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Hottanp, strived to bring the res- 
toration of these losses to a current 
basis. 

We have worked long and hard toward 
catching up with the obligations money- 
wise due the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Rather than letting those obliga- 
tions fall behind by several billion dol- 
lars, knowing that each in turn had to be 
paid, and in order to keep the books 
honestly and in order to represent the 
obligations of this body and the Govern- 
ment in a straightforward manner, we 
thought it was wise over the years to work 
up to the full responsibility on this ac- 
count. A year ago we achieved that result. 
We achieved it always minus 1 year be- 
cause it is never possible to tabulate the 
current fiscal year until the end of the 
year so we necessarily lag behind 1 year. 
But that is in contrast to the many years 
that this achievement was not character- 
istic of the past. 

It would be temporarily shrewd 
politics to knock out the sum from year 
to year, pretending we were saving money 
but the fact is the obligation is there and 
we believe it is more forthright to meet 
that obligation by placing it directly and 
fully in the budget. 

Thus, the Senate restored the $600 
million stricken from the account by the 
other body. 

For grants for basic water and sewer 
facilities, under the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the com- 
mittee recommends $700,000,000 the same 
as provided in the House bill. No new 
funds were requested for this program for 
1972. $350,000,000 was provided in 1971, 
and of this amount the Department car- 
ried over $200,000,000 for use in 1972. The 
House committee recommended an ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000 in addition to 
the $200,000,000 carryover funds, result- 
ing in total funds available in 1972 of 
$350,000,000—the same amount as was 
available in 1971. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was the amount im- 
pounded for rural water and sewage pro- 
grams carried over because there was no 
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need for it or was the expenditure en- 
joined by the administration? 

Mr. McGEE. Those were funds that 
were frozen by administrative decision 
downtown. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was there a need for these 
funds? 

Mr. McGEE. There was a need for 
them. The funds were waiting to be used. 
The Department was waiting to use the 
funds but the budgetary decision in the 
Bureau of Management and Budget froze 
those funds. They are now proposing to 
carry that $200 million over and apply 
those funds in the coming year. 

Mr. AIKEN, Is it agreeable to use this 
money, which was withheld, during the 
coming year? 

Mr. McGEE. We had no indication 
from the Bureau that this was the case; 
that is, whether they decided to unfreeze 
the funds. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the liberation of 
these funds have any effect on the em- 
ployment situation in the United States? 

Mr. McGEE. I would think it would 
have considerable impact because it was 
money that was to go into several thou- 
sand relatively small communities for 
water and sewer facilities. 

I suppose the Senator’s experience has 
been the same as mine. We have had a 
great many communications and expres- 
sions at the real grass root level about 
the cutting off of the funds for water and 
sewer purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say that in cutting 
off these funds the administration has 
committed a gorgeous political error, 
which we will probably hear more about 
during the next 14 months. 

Mr. McGEE, Let us say it was also a 
grievous error in equity because of the 
great assistance these funds would have 
made possible. 

Mr. AIKEN. These funds would have 
been multiplied many, many times over 
in the economic situation of this coun- 
try had the work been permitted to go 
on as it could have gone on. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming knows that a 
dollar spent in the rural areas is turned 
over several times over before it comes 
to rest, whereas funds spent in other 
areas immediately disappear from the 
atmosphere or, at most, will be multi- 
plied only two or three times over. 

Mr. McGEE. Funds in the small areas 
turn over 32 times, I have been advised. 

Mr. AIKEN. It has been one of the 
more ridiculous errors made by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. McGEE. I agree. 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to withholding the 
money which would create so many jobs 
in towns and rural areas. I certainly hope 
they make use of the hindsight which 
is available to them and correct this 
error in the near future. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. The Senator is the rank- 
ing member of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the Senate and his many years of 
wrestling with agriculture problems ac- 
centuates his judgment. 

Mr. AIKEN. The people of this coun- 
try do not realize that 30 percent of the 
gainfully employed people in this coun- 
try are dependent upon agriculture for 
their jobs. It is true that not so many of 
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them live on the farms, engaged in ac- 
tual production. At least twice as many 
people in the towns are engaged in pro- 
viding equipment and facilities for use 
on the farms and rural areas as there 
are people on the farms. 

There are at least twice as many peo- 
ple engaged in processing and handling 
the products of the farm and rural areas 
as there are on the farms themselves. 
People just forget this. Agriculture is far 
and away the most important industry of 
this country and the whole world today. 

While we hear that we must give a 
few hundred million dollars to this pet 
corporation or that pet corporation, the 
same people who recommend that sim- 
ply forget, or are ignorant of the fact, 
that a small part of the money which 
they would like to give away to their 
favorite beneficiaries, if it were spent in 
the rural areas on soil and water pro- 
grams and other programs affecting 
American agriculture, would result in 
this country being in a much better sit- 
uation economically than it is today. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question apropos 
what the Senator has just said? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that a most 
substantial part of all the work of our 
industries and our industrial organiza- 
tions is in processing agricultural 
products? 

Mr. McGEE. That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. So it is not possible, is 
it, to overmagnify the importance of ag- 
riculture not only to the persons who are 
actually engaged in growing agricul- 
tural products, but also in the economic 
life of the United States as a whole and 
the economic life of the people who earn 
their livelihood in industrial organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator has made 
an important point. I think we ought to 
harken back to one of the statements 
that William Jennings Bryan made very 
popular when he said: 

You burn down every city in the land, but 
they would sprout back up because of the 
richness of the soll and the productivity of 
the land which created them; but destroy 
the farm, and all the cities in the land 
would languish. 


We tend to forget that in this techno- 
logical age, because of the whole em- 
phasis on the technocracy aspects of 
our production and economy. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield 
further, the public has constantly im- 
pressed on it the tremendous importance 
of the petroleum industry to our economy 
and the Nation. It is true that it is tre- 
mendously important, but what the pub- 
lic is not told is that the greatest con- 
sumer of petroleum products in this 
country is American agriculture. 

Mr. McGEE. That is another excellent 
point. I want to thank my colleague from 
Vermont for his comments. 

Mr. President, I was discussing very 
quickly the total appropriations for water 
and sewer. Let me add that the House 
increased the money in that category to 
$700 million, including carryover funds, 
adding $350 million above the moneys 
that they had originally discussed, and 
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the Senate committee endorses the House 
action and that figure. 

One area that the House acted upon, 
on the floor and not in its own commit- 
tee, had to do with the limitation of pay- 
ments to a person under the programs 
that would regulate the crop year price 
supports. The figure that was written in 
on the floor in the House debate was a 
$20,000 limitation. As Members of this 
body may recall, a year ago we held very 
extensive hearings on the intricacies of 
imposing ceilings on those payments. 
They were long hearings. They were in 
depth. This body, joined ultimately by 
the other body, fixed for the first time a 
ceiling on payments. It fixed that ceiling 
at $55,000. That program was enacted 
for a period of 3 years. 

Thus, the issue that is posed for this 
body now is what to do with that House 
action, and the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee is that we 
rescind the House action limiting the 
payment to $20,000 and return to the 
original ceiling of $55,000 as provided in 
the Agriculture Act of 1970. That ceiling 
was arrived at deliberately, through 
many, many days of hearings, and for 
a period of 3 years, the consequence of 
which was that loan programs, crop pro- 
grams, and the expectations in terms of 
plans made by individual farmers had 
been geared to the good faith of the en- 
actment of that piece of legislation. 

For that reason, the committee felt it 
would be not only inappropriate to tam- 
per with that legislation in this form at 
this time, at the end of the first year of 
the 3-year contractual period, but that it 
would actually be a breaking of faith in 
terms of those whose economic survival 
hinges upon the enactment by this body 
in the agricultural field. Therefore, our 
recommendation is that we reject the 
House limitation. 

With reference to one other provision, 
the House put in language that was de- 
signed to cut off payments to any person 
who was found to be growing marihuana 
on his land. The problem that this 
posed—and it is a real one—is that in 
many parts of our country, particularly 
the Midwest and the Great Plains, mari- 
huana grows as a weed along highways, 
railroad rights-of-way, irrigation ditches 
or riverbeds. It is a nuisance plant, and 
the problem of keeping it totally down to 
avoid some prohibitions under the lan- 
guage of the House bill, we were advised 
by the Department, would be a consider- 
able one. So the Senate sought to tighten 
the language and to make it more pre- 
cise in order to make sure that innocent 
people might not have their payments 
denied them for matters over which they 
had no control. 

So the language that the Senate com- 
mittee proposes is that such payments 
would be denied to anyone who harvests 
or permits to be harvested marihuana 
or other objectionable drug-producing 
plants for an illegal use. > 

It is our judgment that that language 
would allow for the realities and still 
achieve the purpose, the purpose being 
to make it impossible, hopefully, for in- 
dividuals deliberately to exploit this cir- 
cumstance and harvest marihuana and 
move it into the drug market. 
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I would like to discuss just two or three 
other rather limited items in order to 
keep the record spread before us. 

One has to do with moneys appropri- 
ated for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The House increased the 
budget request considerably, by more 
than $200 million, raising the total to 
$545 million; and the Senate committee 
concurs in that House action. 

We do so because the backlog in loans 
in the REA will still be very consider- 
able. 

The Senate committee also increased 
the money that was made available for 
the rural telephone loan program. The 
House figure was $118,200,000, or there- 
abouts. We increased it to $130 million. 
The rural telephone program can use 
more than that. We have also recently 
approved a telephone loan bank appro- 
priation for $30 million, but it will take 
a little while for the activity of this bank 
to achieve any substantial impact. So to 
help bridge that gap, so the backlog be- 
comes no worse than it is now, we felt 
it important that we increase the House 
appropriation by $11.8 million. 

The Senate committee also recom- 
mends concurrence with the additional 
funds provided by the House for the 
rural environmental assistance program, 
resulting in a total of $195.5 million. 

The Senate also recommends concur- 
rence with the action taken by the House 
in providing $2,000,000,000 for the con- 
struction grants program under the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. This 
item is subject to enactment of author- 
izing legislation which expired on June 
30, 1971. This authorization, however, 
has been extended temporarily to Sep- 
tember 30, 1971, at an authorized level of 
$500,000,000. It is expected that the $2 
billion program will be authorized be- 
tween now and that later date, at which 
time the entire $2,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion will become operative. 

The House bill also added $104 million 
for the special school milk program, for 
which there was no budget request by the 
administration. The Senate committee 
recommends that the Senate concur in 
this item. 

Another item of major significance is 
the food stamp program. The House bill 
includes $2,001,184,000, which was the 
full budget estimate, and the committee 
recommends concurrence with this ap- 
propriation. This represents an increase 
of $331,184,000 in obligational authority 
over 1971. 

The committee has also recommended 
an increase of $10,151,000 for research 
within the Agricultural Research Service 
over the House bill. 

For resource conservation and de- 
velopment, the committee recommends 
an appropriation of $25,421,000, which is 
$9,730,000 more than provided in the 
House bill. 

The committee also recommends an 
additional appropriation or the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency of $23,800,- 
000 over the amount in the House bill. 

There are other modifications in re- 
gard to the House bill, but they are 
spelled out in the report, and are of such 
nature that they do not require singling 
out at this time. 
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Mr. President, may I ask how much 
time we have consumed of the allotted 
time interval? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 28 minutes of his 60. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield at this 
point? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator for 
just a minute. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, I want merely 
to express my congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection of the Appropriations 
Committee, on the magnificent job he 
has done. 

I particularly wish to compliment the 
Senator on the increased funds for the 
rural electrification and the rural tele- 
phone bank programs which are badly 
needed and highly desirable in all rural 
areas, and on providing adequate funds 
for the Child Nutrition Program. I thank 
him especially for increasing the funds 
for research at the fruit and nut crop 
research center at Byron, Ga., which is 
working on methods of improving pro- 
duction and cutting production costs of 
crops which are important to vast sec- 
tions of our country, and especially in 
my own area. 

As an ex-officio member of the subcom- 
mittee, I did not have, of course, an op- 
portunity to attend the hearings with 
great regularity, but I do know that 
the Senator from Wyoming was diligent, 
day after day and week after week, in 
holding hearings and inquiring fully into 
all requests for funds. He has done an 
outstanding job, and I compliment him. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I thank the 
chairman of the legislative committee for 
the generosity of his remarks. He should 
have included in his encomiums the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee as well; this was a joint operation. 
We were there together during these long 
hearings. 

Had I anticipated the generosity of the 
Senator's opening statement, I would not 
have hesitated or sought to limit the time 
at all that I was willing to yield for that 
purpose. We will replay it on my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on passage of H.R. 9417, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which will be the order of business 
tomorrow. We have just completed our 
committee action, and I have filed the 
report and the bill. It will be ready for 
floor action tomorrow, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays on passage of the Interior 
appropriation bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) making 
appropriations for the agriculture-en- 
vironmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, before 
beginning my comments on this meas- 
ure, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Wyoming for his reference to the par- 
ticipation in the exercise of formulat- 
ing this legislation by this Senator and 
others on the minority side, including 
our staffs. 

This is the first year that the Senator 
from Wyoming has undertaken the task 
that he has performed in succeeding the 
illustrious and very distinguished former 
Senator from Florida, Mr. Holland, who 
served as chairman of this subcommittee 
for some 5 or 6 years, or perhaps long- 
er—my memory is not entirely sharp on 
the matter—and the Senator from Wy- 
oming has shown a remarkable capacity 
for adapting to the disciplines that are 
required for proper handling of this 
measure. I might extend that same re- 
mark to Mr. Dudley Miles, the new clerk 
of the subcommittee. He has succeeded 
Ray Schafer, who for many years per- 
formed the job Mr. Miles now has. We 
were certainly happy, in our respective 
offices, to observe the fine progress both 
these gentlemen have made. 

As Senators may know, this bill, for- 
merly known as the Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, has undergone a gigantic 
reorganization and has a broadened base 
of responsibilities. The new bill is di- 
vided into five main titles: 

Title I. Agriculture programs; 

Title II. Rural development; 

Title III. Environmental protection; 

Title IV. Consumer Protection and 
Services; and 

Title V. General Provisions. 

In my opinion, the new title of the 
subcommittee, the Agriculture, Environ- 
mental and Consumer Protection Sub- 
committee, reflects the true nature of the 
Agriculture bill as it is and has been in 
the past. Even before the addition of 
agencies such as the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and “consumer oriented” 
commissions, the Agriculture bill was in 
fact an environmental protection and 
consumer interest bill in many respects. 

For many years, several of my col- 
leagues and I have been trying to clear 
up the misconception held by many that 
the Agriculture bill is merely a $13 bil- 
lion “slush” fund which the farmers may 
dip into at will. Urban consumers have 
frequently criticized the farm bill as a 
gigantic subsidy program for the en- 
richment of the farmer, and at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the populace. 

The fact is the consumer is the one 
receiving the true subsidy. 

A small percentage of the population 
of the United States is responsible for 
the production of our food. The con- 
sumer is able to go to the store and with 
very little time and effort buy the most 
nutritious and healthful food that can 
be provided by any nation in the world. 
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He does this with a smaller amount of 
his gross income than the citizens of any 
other country. In fact, in 1970, only 16.7 
percent of an average person’s disposable 
income went to the purchase of food. At 
the same time the consumer is benefiting 
by low food prices, the average person on 
a U.S. farm had only 78.2 percent as 
much income after taxes as the average 
nonfarm person. Later in my remarks 
I will discuss several items of the bill 
which foster the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

Another important aspect of the 
broadened base of this committee is that 
it will allow for increased cooperation 
between the agencies of Government 
which have the responsibility of the pro- 
duction of food and the protection of our 
environment. 

US. agriculture has had a long tradi- 
tion and history of environmental pro- 
tection and consumer interest. Those ac- 
tivities will now proceed with greater 
force and efficiency. 

Examples of this tradition and his- 
tory are numerous: 

First. The Soil Conservation Service 
has been one of the main programs pro- 
tecting the erosion of our soil and the 
quality of our water. In view of the in- 
creased needs in these areas, substantial 
increases were made to the Soil Conser- 
vation Service budget over the 1971 level. 
Conservation operations were increased 
nearly $15 million. Conservation works 
of improvement were increased by $27 
million. The Great Plains conservation 
program has been increased $3.7 million 
over last year, and resource conservation 
and development program was increased 
by more than $10.4 million. While these 
programs do benefit the farmer, their 
main thrust is to bring about a more 
wholesome, less polluted environment; 
and their long-range fruit is the preser- 
vation of our natural resources—land 
and water. 

Second. Another example of a program 
which provides environmental and con- 
sumer protection is the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Last year this Service 
expended $20 million on improved meth- 
ods of controlling sedimentation, $5 mil- 
lion on nutrition, $18 million on quar- 
antine inspection, and $20 million on al- 
ternative means of pest control, not to 
mention the millions devoted to the im- 
provement of production and quality of 
our foods and fibers. 

Third. Through the Extension Service, 
more than $50 million was spent for the 
nutrition aid program. 

Fourth. More than $178 million is spent 
to implement meat inspection systems so 
that the consumer will have wholesome 
meat and poultry products. Since 1969, 
more than 35 States have had their in- 
spection systems approved as being 
“equal to” the federal system. 

In another area touched upon by the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), in 
the past 2 years the United States has 
done more than ever before in the his- 
tory of mankind to combat hunger and 
malnutrition among large numbers of 
people. When the effort was inaugurated 
in May 1969, with the Presidential “Hun- 
ger” message, 6.9 million needy persons 
were receiving food under programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agri- 
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culture. At the close of calendar year 
1970, the number was 13.2 million. In- 
cluded in that total are 9.5 million recip- 
ients of food stamps compared with 2.9 
million in January 1969. Over the same 
period, the value of food stamp program 
coupons distributed rose from $18.6 mil- 
lion per month to $128.5 million per 
month. The total food assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal 1972 equals nearly $3% 
billion as compared to $2.9 billion in 
1971 and $1.6 billion in 1970. So in the 
space of 2 to 3 years, there has been, vir- 
tually, a doubling of the money amounts. 

Other programs benefiting the con- 
sumer as well as the farmer include: 

First. Full staffing of pesticide labora- 
tories. 

The committee agreed with the admin- 
istration’s budget request to fully staff 
pesticide research laboratories which 
have been completed and are not yet 
staffed. To do the essential job of finding 
healthful, nonharmful methods of con- 
trolling pests, the Senate has urged the 
Department to move as expeditiously as 
possible in funding this research. 

Second. Staffing of other laboratories. 

The committee concurred with the 
House’s recommendations to increase 
staffing at other laboratories to carry out 
programs of vital interest to the con- 
sumer and farmer. Additional staff will 
provide more in the research in the fields 
of nutrition and meat production at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Clay Center, 
Nebr., to mention only two. 

Third. Pork research. 

The sum of $1 million has been pro- 
vided by the committee for research on 
diseases, reproduction, and quality of 
pork. 

Fourth. Soybean production research. 

Soybeans have recently become the 
best paying crop for the farmer and is 
one of the most important crops relating 
to our expert situation. Last year soybean 
supplies declined for the first time since 
1963 due to a 30-percent jump in soybean 
usage during the 1969-70 marketing year. 
While usage of soybeans is increasing at 
a record rate, increases of production per 
acre are the lowest among all major farm 
crops. Therefore, the committee has pro- 
vided $820,000 for soybean production re- 
search, in an effort to make progress in 
production. 

Fifth. Storage of high moisture grains. 

The sum of $100,000 has been provided 
for research to reduce losses and find 
improved ways of storing high-moisture 
feed grains on a temporary basis. In light 
of improved methods of harvesting and 
greater shortages of box cars for rail 
transportation, this research is essential 
to minimize the economic loss to farmers 
who must store grain temporarily while 
waiting for transportation to processing 
areas. 

Sixth, Multiframe livestock service. 

I commend the efforts of the Statis- 
tical Reporting Service in implementing 
a new program of multiframe livestock 
reporting. Due to the lateness of enacting 
the Appropriations bill last year, they 
were unable to have the program in full 
operation for the entire year. However, 
it is well underway now and we look 
forward to the benefits of these reports 
in the future. Accurate reporting of live- 
stock production is essential to the farm- 
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er and the consumer. These reporting 
programs have already contributed 
greatly. This program will continue to be 
funded at last year’s level which will 
provide for the surveys to be carried out 
in 16 States, containing over one-half of 
the U.S. cattle inventory. It is hoped 
that seven more States can be added 
next year when the results of the first 
year’s operations are fully evaluated. 
Upon their inclusion, about 80 percent 
of the inventory will be covered. At pres- 
ent, about 75 percent of the hog and pig 
inventory is covered. 

Seventh. Parity ratio studies. 

The committee has provided $1.5 mil- 
lion to carry out a complete survey of 
prices paid by farm producers to update 
a survey made in 1955. The initial pur- 
pose of this survey is one of making the 
index credible. Quite aside from the re- 
lationship of parity, however, a sub- 
stantial benefit would accrue from sub- 
stantiating the estimates of net farm 
income and providing estimates of costs 
of agriculture inputs. 

Eighth. REAP. 

One provision of especial interest is to 
be found in the rural environmental as- 
sistance program dealing with the soil 
building and soil and water conserving 
practices, including wildlife conserving 
practices and pollution abatement prac- 
tices. Generally speaking, no participant 
in a pollution abatement practice shall 
receive more than $25,000 as cost share. 
However, this limitation is $5,000 in the 
case of practices for the abatement of 
pollution by animal waste. This higher 
limitation would be used on farm live- 
stock feeding operations of larger size. 
The problem in such cases is of such 
mass and volume as to require a larger 
cost share. 

Sizable feedlot operations are a sub- 
stantial cause of pollution in rivers and 
streams throughout the Middle West 
especially. Feedlot operators and farmers 
are willing to spend time and money to 
improve systems of preventing this type 
of pollution. A great deal of pressure to 
control animal waste disposal is being 
applied by the permit program adminis- 
tered by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. I feel that the Government has 
a responsibility by means of programs 
such as this to help these individuals in 
their efforts to fight pollution. It is hoped 
that the REAP program through its re- 
organization will direct its efforts to 
these new types of problems. 

Ninth. Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

The committee is a strong supporter 
of this new agency established by the 
President last December. In this bill, the 
Senate has provided $2.44 billion for the 
total activities of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. This is some $1.1 bil- 
lion more than last year and indicates 
our clear recognition of the needs in 
this area and the high priority accorded 
them. 

Tenth. Rural development. 

Nearly $1 billion is included in this bill 
for rural development. The sum includes 
loans to provide electricity and tele- 
phones to our rural areas and provide 
operating and homeownership loans 
through Farmers Home Administration. 
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Certainly, there is no better way to help 
fight the problems of our overcrowded 
cities than by revitalizing our rural areas. 

There is one other point of major note 
in this bill that was very adequately 
commented upon by the Senator from 
Wyoming, and it has to do with the losses 
incurred by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The Office of Management and 
Budget is to be commended for its wis- 
dom in including in its budget estimates 
the amount of $600 million which is suffi- 
cient to restore these losses for 1970, the 
latest year for which net losses have been 
finally determined. It has been a long 
hard fight on the part of the Senate 
committee over a period of several years 
to get this account and program on a 
current basis. This was achieved in last 
year’s bill for Appropriations for Agri- 
culture and related agencies. The bill 
before us now seeks to maintain current 
status by providing the $600 million re- 
ferred to. I am sure we all recall the 
valiant and persistent efforts of the re- 
cently retired Senator from Florida, Mr. 
HOLLAND, in this regard. 

The subject of the limitation of pay- 
ments has been commented upon by the 
Senator from Wyoming. He has sum- 
marized very carefully and quite ade- 
quately the fundamental issue that this 
amendment really raises. One of these 
fundamental points is that this is not the 
time, nor is an appropriation bill the 
place, in which to effect the type of 
change which the limitation to $20,000 
envisions. It is a legislative matter. 

It was acted upon only 7 short months 
ago. When it was enacted on the basis 
of a $55,000 limitation per crop, it estab- 
lished a national policy in this area for 
a period of 3 years. 

It seems to many of us that it would 
be an assault upon the integrity and 
consistency of Congress in a vast pro- 
gram such as this to try to make a 
change within the space of 7 short 
months in a program which involves ap- 
proximately $3 billion in direct pay- 
ments to farmers. 

It is said that one amount or another 
will be saved by this amendment. But, 
Mr. President, the real issue is not so 
much a limitation or modification of the 
program as it is the survival of the pro- 
gram. The adoption of any limitation of 
this kind, hastily contrived and perhaps 
tinged with a great deal of popularity 
would operate to impair and to erode 
the program. 

It would be a first step to destroy the 
entire program of direct price payments. 
Perhaps they should be dispensed with. 
Perhaps this is not the wisest course. 
But if that course is to be changed, it 
should not be changed in an offhand 
manner and in a somewhat cavalier 
fashion by a superficial and a very sum- 
mary method as this. 

It would be unfair to change this pro- 
gram now to the basis of $20,000 to any 
one participant in the program. It would 
be unfair and burdensome to the par- 
ticipants, and it would be harsh in its 
impact and its results because of the 
plans already made for loans, equipment, 
planting, and other arrangements that 
inhere in wise farm planning. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
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can proceed on the basis that the com- 
mittee has recommended, which follows, 
basically, the recommendations of the 
other body with such variations as we 
find necessary to comport with the very 
fine presentation of a number of Sena- 
tors, and organizations that appeared 
before our committee on specific items. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and 
I inquire as to how much time has been 
consumed on this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 11 minutes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what are 
the time limitations on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two hours 
on the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. One hour on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One hour 
on each side. 

Mr. McGEE. And on the amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments are limited to 30 minutes, 
except for the subsidy limitation amend- 
ments, which are limited to 1 hour, and 
one specific amendment is limited to 2 
hours. 

Mr. McGEE. A further inquiry: On the 
subsidy amendments, is that 2 hours on 
every subsidy limitation amendment that 
is offered or on the total question of 
subsidy limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 1 
hour, to be equally divided, on all the 
subsidy amendments, except for the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Indiana, and that is 2 hours. 

Mr. McGEE. The others are 1 hour 
each? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McGEE. So that if there were 
seven subsidy amendments, we could 
have 7 hours on the subsidy question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee (Mr. McGee), the distin- 
guished senior minority member of the 
subcommittee (Mr. Hruska), and the 
distinguished chairman (Mr. ELLENDER) 
and senior minority member (Mr. 
Youne) of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on reporting a fine bill in a very 
timely manner. 

This bill encompasses some very com- 
plex problems, and they have been care- 
fully considered, in hearings and at 
markup, in an exemplary manner. This 
has involved hard work on the part of 
the distinguished Senators, and as one 
member of the subcommittee, I wish to 
express my admiration for the way the 
preparation of the bill has been handled. 

I also wish to express appreciation for 
the consideration given by the subcom- 
mittee and the committee to a number 
of matters in which I have taken a spe- 
cial interest, and I will comment briefly 
on a few of them at this time. 

A special 10-year research program in 
cutting costs in cotton production was 
authorized in the Agriculture Act of 
1964. This program was estimated to cost 
$10 million a year, and the Department 
of Agriculture estimates that inflation 
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now has raised the cost of the research 
to $13,750,000 annually. 

In return, however, there is a realistic 
opportunity to lower the costs of cotton 
production by as much as 9 cents a 
pound, and this would eventuate in the 
savings of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

This research program has never re- 
ceived strong support in the budget re- 
quests. The Congress has provided the 
funding, but continued lack of adminis- 
tration support has caused the program 
to fall far behind the approved rate of 
funding. 

I am extremely pleased that this bill 
provides a substantial increase in the 
funding of this research. It still falls 
well short of the authorized level; but I 
hope that the difference can be handled 
next year as a second step, to put this 
essential research program on the ac- 
tive, healthy basis envisaged by the au- 
thorizing legislation. The potential bene- 
fits are so great that it is imprudent to 
forgo them any longer. 

I am also gratified that the bill pro- 
vides additional funds, for the Farmers 
Home Administration for rural water 
and waste systems. It will be necessary, 
however, if the purposes of the bill are 
to be attained, for the administration to 
release $56 million in impounded grant 
funds from fiscal year 1971. The bill pro- 
vides $44 million more, for a total of 
$100 million. Also provided is an increase 
of $70 million in water and sewer in- 
sured loan funds, over last year, for a 
total of $300 million. 

Even these sums are entirely inade- 
quate, and they will have to be greatly 
increased in future years. The require- 
ments of this program are very great, 
but they must be met at a much more 
rapid rate than is now the case. Over 
30,000 American communities are with- 
out water and waste systems, and many 
others have inadequate systems. In the 
State of Mississippi alone there are over 
200 active applications on hand for rural 
water and sewer loans and grants, await- 
ing funds. 

To provide the essentials for a revital- 
ized rural America, which would do so 
much to solve many national problems, 
the first step is to see that clean water 
and sanitary systems are provided. I, for 
one, am determined to do all I can to 
see that this is done. 

Finally, I wish to comment on rural 
electric loans. This bill provides $545 
million, an increase of $216 million over 
the budget. The amounts provided in 
the past have created a dangerous, 
hand-to-mouth situation, where loan 
applications have been returned in cases 
where reserves have been available in 
the amount of 8 percent or more. This is 
in spite of the fact that it has been well 
established by the Congress and REA 
that a proper reserve is 15 percent of the 
capital investment. The amount pro- 
vided in the bill will assist in alleviating 
an unsound condition, though it does not 
fully alleviate it. 

Mr. President, in the bill there are 
many other items to which I have given 
particular attention in committee, but I 
will not take further time to discuss 
them. I think this is a good bill. I support 
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it, and I urge that my colleagues sup- 
port it. 
AMENDMENT NO. 240-—AS MODIFIED 


Mr. MOSS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 240 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 44, line 17, insert the following: 

“Sec. 508. None of the funds appropriated 
by the Act may be expended for the purpose 
of (1) carrying out a price-support program 
for tobacco, (2) paying an export subsidy to 
any person for the export of tobacco, (3) ad- 
vertising the sale of tobacco, (4) financing 
the sale of tobacco in any foreign country 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, or 
(5) inspecting or grading tobacco. 

“This section shall not apply to tobacco 
planted and in process prior to the date of 
this Act.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we are under 
controlled time and I yield myself such 
time as I may need to explain this 
amendment. 

This is a relatively simple amendment 
which has a far reaching impact. We 
have going on in this country, a major 
effort to combat the effects of cigarette 
smoking. We spend several hundred 
thousand dollars to publicize the health 
hazards of cigarette smoking. We spend 
several hundred thousand dollars to de- 
velop ways to help those who wish to stop 
smoking. We spend several hundred 
thousand dollars to create cigarettes 
which are less hazardous for use by those 
who wish to quit but find that they are 
unable to do so. And, we spend millions, 
and millions and millions of dollars sup- 
porting the growth, export, advertising, 
promotion, and grading of this deadly 
plant which will result in the deaths of 
more than 50,000 people during the next 
year from lung cancer, not to mention 
heart disease, other cancers, and chronic 
nonneoplastic lung diseases such as the 
dreaded crippler emphysema. 

How can we face our young people and 
tell them of the virtues of our form of 
government, when the left hand and 
right hand are working at cross pur- 
poses? 

We in the Congress are no less at fault 
than the executive branch. For today, 
we consider the agriculture appropria- 
tions bill with some $60 to $70 million 
which will be spent in support of 
tobacco, and within the next few 
weeks we will consider the HEW ap- 
propriations bill with some $3 or $5 mil- 
lion to dissuade people from smoking, de- 
velop methods to help those who wish 
to stop smoking, and provide funds for 
research on smoking. 

I have been asked, “How can we termi- 
nate assistance to hard-working farm- 
ers struggling to make a decent living?” 
That is an important question and I 
have prepared amendment 241 as an an- 
swer to that problem. But in our con- 
sideration of the pending amendment, 
the questions must not be diverted. We 
must ask ourselves, “How can we afford 
to encourage the growth of a crop which 
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will lead to the death of thousands of 
Americans?” 

Now I know the arguments that will 
be thrown out here. First, there will be 
the skeptics who will say that there is 
no scientific evidence of the health haz- 
ards brought on by tobacco. Even if it 
were true, and, of course, that is a com- 
pletely fallacious argument, the Con- 
gress has acted and has declared that 
cigarettes are a health hazard. The 
Congress must now go to a second step 
and cut off the funding for this haz- 
ard. 

The second argument is that we will 
deprive the farmers of their livelihood. 
As I already stated, amendment 241 
which we will consider next takes care 
of that problem. Additionally, I find it 
strange that those very individuals who 
decry the poverty of the tobacco farm- 
ers are the ones who supported barely 
3% months ago, the amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which ef- 
fectively eliminated the guaranteed min- 
imum half-acre allotment for burley to- 
bacco. So the poor tobacco farmer held 
on a pedestal by those who oppose 
amendment 240, has already been be- 
trayed by his elected representatives. 

Mr. President, should the United 
States spend between $60 and $70 mil- 
lion per year in support of a crop which 
is one of the major causes of death and 
disability among the people of the 
world? Of course not. The time has come 
to say “enough” and I trust that my col- 
leagues who have the interests of all of 
the people will join me in support of 
amendment No. 240 which I introduced 
together with Senators BROOKE, CRAN- 
STON, HATFIELD, KENNELY, and TUNNEY. 

The amendment would preclude the 
use of any of the funds appropriated 
under the act for, first, carrying out a 
price support program; second, paying 
an export subsidy; third, advertising or 
promoting the sale of tobacco; fourth, 
financing the foreign sale of tobacco 
under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954; and 
fifth, inspecting or grading tobacco. 

I think it particularly important to 
point out to my colleagues that no other 
crop save cotton is supported with free 
inspection. It is my understanding that 
the cost of the cotton inspection is more 
than paid back to the Government 
through certain other activities in the 
Department of Agriculture’s handling of 
that crop. 

This is a case, Mr. President, which I 
have called schizophrenia, in that we 
look in two directions. If we are taking 
up a health bill, we of course restrict the 
use of tobacco and we spend money to 
educate people not to use tobacco, and 
we spend money on research on how to 
deal with the disease caused by tobacco, 
and we spend money to develop systems 
to help people who have become addicted 
to the use of tobacco to break the habit 
if they wish to do so. We have come a 
long way down that road and we have 
made substantial progress. 

As a matter of fact, we now prohibit 
by law the advertising of tobacco on 
television and radio. We are moving far- 
ther along to prohibit advertising in 
other areas. We are not alone. Canada 
recently adopted similar restrictions. 
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Many European countries have them. 
Tobacco has become known as one of the 
great killers worldwide and a great 
cause of disease; yet while we are doing 
that, we continue to support tobacco 
prices or to encourage farmers to plant 
tobacco and cure it with processors to 
process it in this country. 

Admittedly, when the growing of to- 
bacco in this country first began, it was 
not medically known that tobacco had 
the harmful effects it does. Therefore; 
we have a long history of growing to- 
bacco and processing and selling it. But 
that time has passed. The time now is to 
withdraw our money from support of to- 
bacco and move that money into an area 
that will encourage those who make their 
livelihoods from tobacco to shift over to 
some other kind of farming, or some 
other business, where the outcome will 
not be harmful to the health of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
was presented essentially before, last 
year. It was not adopted. It is being in- 
troduced this year. I have made many 
efforts to have legislative committees 
consider this matter and have it made a 
part of authorizing legislation, but I have 
been unsuccessful. It seems to me that 
if the Senate is going to deal with this 
problem, it must deal with it here and 
now in the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield me time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Kentucky 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, again, I find 
myself rising in defense of Kentucky’s 
and the Nation's tobacco industry. For 
the past two decades, and particularly in 
my first 2% years in the Senate, this 
great and valuable industry has been un- 
der a constant and vicious attack by 
many interests. These attacks, based 
more on statistical fantasy than hard, 
scientific fact, have contributed to a 
growing fear of prohibition in the tobac- 
co States. The vast amount of so-called 
unequivocal evidence linking cigarette 
smoking to a multitude of diseases is 
based upon inferences drawn from statis- 
tical data. 

It has been widely accepted that if 
certain diseases are statistically more 
common among cigarette smokers than 
nonsmokers, we can assume a cause and 
effect relationship. There are many ways 
to demonstrate that this is scientifically 
unsound. To take just one example, it 
was once thought that corn caused the 
disease known as pellagra. Certain popu- 
lation groups that subsisted on corn had 
an unusually high incidence of the dis- 
ease. In fact, the more corn that one ate 
the more likely he was to develop the 
disease. Then it was discovered that pel- 
lagra was caused by a deficiency of niacin 
in the vitamin B complex. So now we 
know the cause of pellagra is not what 
people eat—it is what they do not eat. 
However, no one suggested abolishing 
the feed grain program. 
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This is but one example of a fallacy 
which results when relying upon statis- 
tical correlations as “cause and effect.” 
Since the early 1950's we have seen re- 
ports that among men who smoked heav- 
ily there was a considerably higher in- 
cidence of lung cancer. But more and 
more we are finding additional factors 
which are inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis that cigarette smoking causes lung 
cancer. 

Despite the fact that they have been 
smoking for decades, women have less 
lung cancer than men, by about 6 to 1. 
This ratio has persisted for years. 

We also see different rates among eth- 
nic and geographical population groups 
which are inconsistent with smoking 
habits. For example, the British smoke 
about as many cigarettes as Americans, 
but exhibit almost twice the lung cancer 
rate. British male immigrants to South 
Africa and New Zealand demonstrate a 
significantly higher lung cancer rate than 
native born Caucasians in both these 
countries despite their cigarette con- 
sumptions being similar. 

There is also an unexplained difference 
between urban and rural lung cancer 
when smoking habits are adjusted. This 
raises the question of air pollution and its 
relation to lung cancer. The veterinary 
literature is showing a surprising rise in 
the development of lung cancer in domes- 
tic and zoo kept animals. Again this sug- 
gests that air pollution may be of more 
importance than the anticigarette group 
likes to concede. 

Additionally, we know from the medi- 
cal literature that lung cancer was a 
well-documented entity before anyone 
smoked cigarettes. There is also sound 
basis for doubting that the purported rise 
in lung cancer within the past few de- 
cades is as real or dramatic as some 
claim it to be. 

Mr. President, I might suggest that the 
American Tobacco Co. ran a survey on its 
employees for a 14-year period. This sur- 
vey disclosed the smoking rate was about 
double the average rate. Let us look at 
their mortality rates: 29 percent below 
expectancy for all causes; 30 percent 
below normal expectancy for all forms 
of cancer; 29 percent below normal ex- 
pectancy for lung cancer; 25 percent 
below normal expectancy for cardiovas- 
cular disease; 21 percent below normal 
expectancy for coronary artery disease. 

Obviously, these findings are hard to 
reconcile with the claims against ciga- 
rettes. More important upon what basis 
were the findings purportedly statisti- 
cally unsound? It could be argued that 
the population was not representative— 
it was selected according to occupation. 
But what could have been a more highly 
selected group according to occupation 
than the British doctors? 

Concerning the statistics on lung can- 
cer, all of that data is assembled from 
death certificate registrations. This does 
not mean that the diagnosis has been 
confirmed unequivocally by post mortem 
examination. In fact, in a study from a 
New York hospital over a 10-year period 
it was shown that of all the reported lung 
cancer cases which came to autopsy, 59 
percent had been erroneously diagnosed 
as having originated in the lung. Since 
only 10 to 15 percent of all deaths within 
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this country are followed by autopsy 
study, there may well be a significant 
over diagnosis of the disease. We do know 
that cancers of the stomach, kidney, 
and pancreas frequently metastasize or 
spread to the lung. Hence, it is quite 
easy to mistake shadows on chest X-rays 
for primary lung cancer when in fact 
the primary lesion originated elsewhere. 

I could go on hours with other similar 
examples, but in the interest of time I 
will not. 

Partly because of these antitobacco at- 
tacks, in March the Congress passed leg- 
islation stabilizing the burley tobacco 
program changing the quantitative con- 
trol of burley from an acreage to a 
poundage system of control. By referen- 
dum, an overwhelming majority of burley 
farmers approved of this plan. And now, 
just a few months later the Moss amend- 
ment attempts to abolish the program 
completely. 

Mr. President, the Congress cannot.es- 
tablish a new program 1 month which 
raises the hopes of hundreds of thou- 
sands and then abolish it the next month. 
In doing so the Congress not only loses 
credibility, but the faith of the people as 
well. Faith in our Government has been 
the bedrock of our democracy. 

Mr. President, I cannot take lightly, 
nor should any of my colleagues, an 
amendment which would destroy the to- 
bacco program that my constituents have 
lived under for over two decades. Tobac- 
co accounts for approximately 40 per- 
cent of Kentucky’s farm income and pro- 
duces $400 million annually for some 
200,000 farm families. These good, rural 
families are the backbone of both Ken- 
tucky and the Nation. The destruction 
of the tobacco program—which this 
amendment will accomplish—will only 
drive thousands more into our already 
overcrowded and decaying urban areas. 

But, of course, tobacco is not just an 
asset to Kentucky, but a vital $10 billion 
industry to the United States. Recently, 
Mr. Horace Kornegy, president of the 
Tobacco Institute, in a speech before the 
Rotary Club of Chicago pointed out the 
importance of tobacco to the U.S. econ- 
omy. He said: 

About three million members of farm 
families earn their principal livelihood from 
the crop. They live in 22 states and earn 
about $1.4 billion a year from the leaf. 

More than 100,000 workers are gainfully 
employed in tobacco manufacturing and col- 
lect an annual payroll of more than half-a- 
billion dollars. 

There are more than 4,500 wholesale firms 
that distribute the product to literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of retail outlets that de- 
pend on cigarette sales for a substantial part 
of their income. 

There are nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars realized from the export of tobacco 
and tobacco products. 

The Federal, State and local governments 
receive $4.6 billion in taxes from the sale of 
tobacco products. 

In all, there are 329 industries directly or 
indirectly involved in selling their products 
to the tobacco industry, ranging from cello- 
phane and advertising to transportation and 
steel. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOK. I might add, Mr. President, 
that the export of unmanufactured to- 
bacco and tobacco products of $679 mil- 
lion makes a tremendous contribution to 
our balance-of-payment position. One 
out of six agricultural dollars earned by 
export is tobacco. The elimination of the 
export payment program under the Moss 
amendment would result in a loss in our 
tobacco exports. 

Despite unreasonable health scares, the 
demand for tobacco and cigarettes will 
increase. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, cigarette consumption in 
calendar 1971 is expected to total slightly 
above the previous year’s 536 billion. 
Obviously, the manufacturers will have 
to satisfy this demand from either U.S. 
or foreign producers. Contrary to the 
wishes of some, tobacco is a perfectly 
legal product. Therefore, our farmers 
have every right to produce tobacco leaf 
for the manufacturers and to receive fair 
prices for their product. They also have 
every right to expect the continuation of 
stable market conditions. This amend- 
ment, if passed, would destroy our do- 
mestic tobacco farmers to the benefit of 
foreign producers. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the elimina- 
tion of the price support and adjustment 
programs would cause a loss of income 
to farmers of about $400 million per year. 
It would further cause a loss of about 
$283 million to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on its existing loan stocks 
of tobacco. 

Mr. President, what is at stake today 
is not just the continuation of our tobac- 
co program—but the continuation of all 
agricultural commodity programs. I 
would remind my colleagues from non- 
tobacco growing States that the passage 
of this amendment will definitely set a 
precedent for the rest of the agricul- 
tural program. The tobacco program to- 
day, your program tomorrow. 

Exuisrr 1 
Topacco: THE $10 BILLION QUESTION 
(By Horace R. Kornegay) 

As I travel this land of ours I am growing 
more and more accustomed to hearing a 
growing chorus of disenchantment, dissatis- 
faction and distrust directed at the very 
foundation of our American way of life. I 
am not talking about the Hippies and the 
Yippies. To give them their due, they are 
open in their determination to bring down 
society. I am talking about the self-righteous 
reformers of our social and economic sys- 
tem. 

Gentlemen, let us be on guard. While our 
attention is riveted on the street shenani- 
gans of the Rennie Davises and the Abby 
Hoffmans, let us not overlook the social and 
economic crusaders and their destructive 
work in the state house, the court house, the 
Congress and the federal regulatory agen- 
cies. I speak of the social engineers who 
would so hamstring industry and business as 
to virtually destroy the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

You don’t have to smoke to see the flames 
or feel the heat that surrounds the cigarette 
controversy, It is a burning $10 billion ques- 
tion that no businessman should ignore. For 
as you contemplate it, you might well say to 
yourself: “There but for the grace of a zeal- 
ous crusader, go I and my business.” 

Tobacco is a very big industry with few 
defenders. If the vast numbers of people 
who owe all or part of their living to tobacco 
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were aware of the threat it faces, the out- 
look might be rosier. For example: 

About three million members of farm 
families earn their principal livelihood from 
the crop, They live in 22 states and earn 
about $1.4 billion a year from the leaf. 

More than 100,000 workers are gainfully 
employed in tobacco manufacturing and 
collect an annual payroll of more than half- 
a-billion dollars. 

There are more than 4,500 wholesale firms 
that distribute the product to literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of retail outlets that de- 
pend on cigarette sales for a substantial part 
of their income. 

There are nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars realized from the export of tobacco 
and tobacco products. 

The Federal, State and local governments 
receive $4.6 billion in taxes from the sale of 
tobacco products. 

In all, there are 329 industries directly or 
indirectly involved in selling their products 
to the tobacco industry, ranging from cello- 
phane and advertising to transportation and 
steel. 

Gentlemen, all of that adds up to $10 bil- 
lion. 

But the cigarette controversy is not impor- 
tant to you because of the money involved. 
It is important to you because of the prin- 
ciple. Do not misunderstand me, please, as 
our critics do. I am not suggesting that we 
balance or equate health against dollars. I 
am simply suggesting to you that we look at 
the principle and, then, decide what course 
is just. 

And the principle involved in the cigarette 
controversy is simply this: 

Shall we as a nation scrap the historical 
principle that anybody—an industry as well 
as an individual—is innocent until proven 
guilty? 

Shall we impose on the business commu- 
nity a cruel and unusual assumption of guilt 
and force it to prove its innocence of all 
charges, however irresponsible? 

If this new standard is imposed on busi- 
ness then we can say goodbye to the economic 
system as we know it. We will really see a 
domino theory in action. First, the tobacco 
industry, then the auto industry, then the 
drug industry, then the food industry. Bank- 
ing, oil, air travel, advertising will also suc- 
cumb. I can see the legislation marching on. 
We have had Truth in Lending and Truth in 
Packaging. Soon we will get Truth in Medi- 
cine, Truth in Advertising until we ulti- 
mately get the one big omnibus bill—Truth 
in Misery. 

I exaggerate, of course. But what worries 
me is that I am not at all sure by how much. 
When the so-called Fairness Doctrine was 
invoked against cigarette advertising in 1967, 
we jokingly warned that someone was bound 
to demand equal time to answer the military 
recruiting commercial because war is a 
health hazard. And sure enough, the jest 
was seriously advanced some time later by 
an anti-war organization. 

Another reason why I am afraid I have 
not exaggerated is the unrelenting nature of 
our oppoments—ours today, perhaps yours 
tomorrow. Let me give you an example. 

The cigarette industry volunteered to end 
the broadcast advertising of its product as 
the only possible way to avoid reaching young 
people in the audience. 

The cigarette industry volunteered to list 
the “tar” and nicotine content of the product 
in print and billboard advertisements. 

The cigarette industry volunteered to dis- 
play in all advertising the side of the pack- 
age containing the health warning notice 
required by Congress. 

Now, those are three steps recently taken 
toward self-regulation. They are in the best 
tradition of informing the public, of not 
hiding any facts because essentially we have 
nothing to hide. 
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But, did that satisfy our leading foe, Sen- 
ator Moss of Utah? It did not. Last week, 
speaking to the National Better Business Bu- 
reau convention in Miami he was still on 
the attack. He told representatives of busi- 
ness. that the tobacco industry is “a perfect 
example of self-interest rather than public 
interest,” and cited our “failure to impose 
self-regulation.” 

I cannot remain silent when my industry 
is unfairly abused. 

I am shocked at Senator Moss’ violent 
attack on the tobacco industry. He appears 
to have almost no knowledge of history or 
the burden of testimony taken from scien- 
tific experts in Congressional hearings, show- 
ing the controversy about cigarettes. 

The tobacco industry mounted its unprece- 
dented smoking and health research support 
programs ten years before the Senator began 
talking about action to deal with the health 
question, Its decision to place the words of 
the Congressionally authored package warn- 
ing in all of its advertising is only the latest 
of a constant series of voluntary actions by 
the industry in the smoking and health con- 
troversy. 

Incredibly, within the past month Senator 
Moss has congratulated the tobacco industry 
on self-regulation. Yet now, he seems to 
have forgotten that. 

For one who professes to promote self- 
regulation, Senator Moss is doing a master- 
ful job of kicking it to death. No American 
industry has attempted to cooperate more 
with the government, or has taken more far- 
reaching self-regulatory action than the 
tobacco industry. 

Well, there is a silver lining, after all. It 
is good for the underground war against 
tobacco to surface where all can see its 
vindictiveness. 

For sixteen years, the anti-smoking forces 
have been waging unrelenting and unde- 
clared war against the tobacco industry. We 
have long known their true intentions— 
while others doubted it. We have long known 
their dedication to the elimination of ciga- 
rette smoking—while others disbelieved. 
And we have long resisted their efforts to 
control the behavior of free citizens—while 
others hung back. 

Now for the first time the war against 
tobacco is being waged in the open. For 
the first time the true motives of the anti- 
smokers have surfaced for all to see. For the 
first time, the American people are getting 
a look at its face. And it is not pleasing. 
The Face of Prohibition never is. 

The words that follow are those of pres- 
tigious groups and individuals within the 
opposition ranks; but the spirit is pure 
Carrie Nation. 

Here’s what the U.S. Surgeon General said 
in January: “It is high time to ban smok- 
ing from all confined public places such as 
restaurants, theaters, airplanes, trains, and 
buses." 

Here's what a U.N. group said a month 
ago: “Public smoking which is a trial for 
the ex-smoker and a temptation for the non- 
smoker should be continuously discouraged. 
Smoking should be an activity limited to 
consenting adults in private.” 

Here’s what a committee of English doc- 
tors demanded recently: “It is necessary to 
challenge and change the present general 
acceptance of cigarette smoking... Public 
disapproval of a dangerous habit that upsets 
many non-smokers must be promoted.” 

The pattern is clear. It is one of step-by- 
step coercion, from control of information to 
actual control of behavior. 

At first, the anti-smoking camp was con- 
tent to inform people about an alleged 
hazard. Then when the public did not 
respond, they tried to frighten people into 
conformity. Still frustrated by an unsheep- 
like public, they escalated further to vilifica- 
tion, insult, and abuse so as to make 
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smoking—and smokers—socially unaccept- 
able. 

Now they are poised on the top rung— 
or should I say bottom rung—of repression. 
Today's slogan is “Thou shalt not smoke.” 
It is shouted with the fervor of the fanatic 
who knows best what is right for his fellow- 
man. 

I for one am glad the anti-smoking forces 
have decided to try to impose this com- 
mandment. For it violates another command- 
ment which is deep-rooted in most Ameri- 
cans. And that is: “Thou shalt not push 
people around.” 

A refreshing reaction to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's latest attempt to push people around 
has come from the press. Apparently, there 
is resistance to his call for a ban on smoking 
in public places. 

A Rhode Island newspaper sees “a touch 
of hysteria creeping into the smoking issue,” 
and it notes that, “fanaticism often generates 
a deep reaction unfavorable to the cause.” 

An Ohio newspaper said it would be im- 
possible to enforce such a ban without 
having a “virtual army of federal agents 
busting people for clandestinely lighting up 
in public places.” 

A San Francisco newspaper commented 
that crusaders, like the Surgeon General, 
“who once taste blood, are not to be denied. 
They charge on until they fall flat on their 
faces or on their backsides, depending on 
whether they slip or are pushed.” 

A television commentator called the ban 
“the spirit of compulsion at work. The same 
crusading zeal that springs from a busy- 
bodiness mixed with arrogance. 

Fortunately for us all, when human beings 
start out on a crusade, they always introduce 
& bit of lunacy into it. Lunacy was com- 
pounded recently in New York City when the 
Surgeon General’s ban on public smoking 
was actually implemented on, of all places, 
the decks of Staten Island ferries. This moved 
a New York columnist to lament the fact 
that “the learned, concerned Surgeon Gen- 
eral can’t think of anything to do about the 
waters beneath the ferries, which are an open 
sewer and a potential typhoid trap, or any- 
thing to do about that haze and filth that 
hangs in the air above our Fun City.” 

And indeed the learned, concerned sur- 
geon general is strangely reluctanct, or un- 
able, to see any evil in anything but ciga- 
rettes. He has determined that smoking is 
dangerous to health. He has determined that 
smoking should be prohibited in public, and 
that it is “a dirty, smelly, foul, chronic form 
of suicide.” 

But did you also know that this hardline 
antismoker is a model of moderation and 
mildness concerning other alleged hazards? 
For example: 

Mercury, lead, arsenic and other metallic 
pollution, he has determined, is not a cause 
for hysteria. “We are not presently faced 
with widespread, serious human health haz- 
ards from these substances,” he says. 

Herbicides, such as 2,4-D, he has deter- 
mined, do not as now marketed and under 
current use present a hazard to public 
health. 

Water pollution, he has determined, would 
be improved if smoking is reduced, “since 
there would be fewer cigarette butts to... 
find their way into our water sources.” 

Air pollution, he has determined, is a mi- 
nor cause of disease compared to smoking. 
He makes this statement in the face of the 
HEW finding that death rates from lung 
cancer are twice as high in urban areas than 
in rural areas, even after making full allow- 
ance for smoking. 

Why the hysteria? Why the shouting? Why 
the crusading? 

The explanation, it seems to me, results 
from the tenacity of the cancer mystery 
which is a challenge to the entire nation. It 
is humbling to realize how little real prog- 
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ress has been made in solving the funda- 
mental problem of causation. It is under- 
standable that individuals and organizations 
which are morally convinced that the elim- 
ination of cigarette smoking is the simple 
solution to a very complex question would 
feel frustrated by anyone's unwillingness to 
accept their judgments. 

Nevertheless, many eminent scientists who 
are skilled technicians in the fleld agree that 
the question of smoking and health is still 
very much a question. 

And so apparently do millions of Ameri- 
cans who continue to smoke, despite an al- 
most incessant campaign of fear and ex- 
hortation. It well may be that smokers have 
been so bombarded with propaganda that 
they have become immunized against it. 
They may be proving Marshall McLuhan 
right when he observed that “the price of 
eternal vigilance is indifference.” 

I look ahead hopefully to the rest of 1971 
as a period of sharply reduced noise level 
which might accelerate the scientific resolu- 
tion of the smoking and health controversy. 

Over a hundred years ago, the English 
writer William Hazlitt put his finger on 
the problem. He said: “The origin of all 
science is in the desire to know causes; and 
the origin of all false science and imposture 
is in the desire to accept false causes rather 
than none; or which is the same thing, in 
the unwillingness to acknowledge cur own 
ignorance.” 

A crusade is a poor way to get at scientific 
truth. The American people deserve better. 

The American people deserve objective un- 
biased answers to the controversial questions 
concerning smoking and health—answers 
that must ultimately come from further 
scientific research and new knowledge. And 
they also deserve full, free, and informed 
public discussion of both sides of the con- 
troversy. 

That is why the tobacco industry pledges 
to contribute to public understanding 
through public discussions, 

That is why the tobacco industry is spend- 
ing more money on scientific research on 
the smoking and health question than any 
other source, government or private. And we 
will continue to do so. 

That is why the tobacco industry will 
continue to live each day in such a way as 
to meet the four-way test of truth, fairness, 
goodwill and benefit to all concerned. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, may I have 
an additional half minute? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would be 
reluctant to yield further to the Senator. 
We have an overcommitment of the 
available time. The Senator may put his 
statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the Senator 
said that amendment No. 241 would be 
next. I wish to raise a point of order. 
Would this not be legislating on an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. McGEE. That point will be raised 
by the committee at the proper time. 

Mr. President, let me raise a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What is the time limi- 
tation on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a time limitation of 1 hour on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. There is a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour and not 30 minutes? We 
have been led to believe that there was 
a 30-minute limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes to the side. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in that 
case I would be glad to yield additional 
time to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I merely 
wanted the additional time to raise the 
point of order on the amendment which 
the Senator indicated he would raise. If 
I may, I will raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order will not be in order until the 
Senator from Utah has used his time. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways concerned when I take issue with 
my friend, the distinguished colleague 
from the State of Kentucky. He has 
made an excellent case for his position. 
However, I tend to think that the time 
has come when the Federal Government 
should stop using taxpayers’ funds to 
support projects that are no longer in 
the public interest. If we are using the 
full resources that we have available to 
us to alert the public as to the dangers 
of smoking or the use of tobacco, and, if 
representing the people, we desire to 
bring these hazards to the attention of 
the American people, we should point out 
that doctors universally have joined in 
this cause. I assume that doctors have led 
the list of those who have given up smok- 
ing as a result of the research carried on. 
I think it is time that we move away 
from a program in which we subsidize 
the production of a crop that we have 
deemed to be injurious to the health of 
our American citizens. 

I therefore commend the distinguished 
author of the amendment and indicate to 
him my intention to support it. 

I trust that this action will initiate 
other actions which will be taken to re- 
move inconsistencies in what we do. 
When we take up a program, it should be 
consistent all the way through. We 
should no longer continue old programs 
that are no longer required. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky repeated Many argu- 
ments that tobacco and cigarette smok- 
ing do not really cause any disease, that 
we do not know whether it does or not. 
Those arguments are far out of date. 
They are the arguments from 1964 when 
the Surgeon General submitted his first 
report. 

The Senator from Kentucky also made 
the argument that many people are en- 
gaged in growing tobacco and processing 
tobacco, that a lot of money is invested 
and a lot of income comes from it and 
that even a lot of taxes come from it, all 
of which we freely admit. However, the 
Senator does not get down to the point. 
If tobacco is indeed a poisonous sub- 
stance, should he then say merely be- 
cause money is invested in it or comes 
from it that we should go on with its 
production as compared with our action 
on pesticide or DDT, substances that are 
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known to be harmful to a crop and 
causes disease. 

Should we go on subsidizing and sup- 
porting production of pesticides and 
other poisonous materials simply be- 
cause they have an economic overtone 
to them? If we place a value on the loss 
of time and illness that comes from the 
use of the product, we find, without con- 
sideration of the human suffering, that 
the economics argue in favor of the elim- 
ination of tobacco and we should not be 
engaged as a government in appropriat- 
ing money to encourage the production; 
we should be placing our money into 
education against the use of this produc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me for 
5 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, political 
doctors attack tobacco; many able medi- 
cal doctors who are concerned with the 
treatment and elimination of disease say 
there is no evidence of any causal rela- 
tion between smoking and disease. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells all 
that everyone knows about the cause of 
cancer. It states: 

Cancer is an autonomous new growth of 
tissue of an unknown basic cause. 


That is the sum total of the knowledge 
of political doctors on this subject. 
I would like to call attention to the 


statement of one of the greatest doctors 
of this Nation, Dr. Joseph Berkson of the 
Mayo Clinic. He has said on many occa- 
sions that there is no evidence whatever 
of any causal relation between smoking 
and disease. 

Dr. Alvis Green stated before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, and this 
can be duplicated in the testimony of 
many other doctors: 

My study of lung cancer over the past 50 
years as an internist and diagnostician leads 
me to agree with Dr. Joseph Berkson of the 
Mayo Clinic that there is no proof of causal 
relationship between the smoking of ciga- 
rettes and lung cancer. 

“Without false modesty, and quite frankly, 
I do not know the cause of cancer. Moreover, 
I am going to say without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, that no one else does 
either.” 


Mr. President, several years ago I 
made a speech on this subject in which 
I referred to its medical aspects. In the 
interest of time I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment represents an effort to take 
food out of the mouths and clothes off 
the backs of little children of 625,000 
farm families in America. It is an effort 
to destroy the growing of tobacco, and, 
Mr. President, when you destroy the 
growing of tobacco you are going to de- 
stroy every other farm program in the 
United States because these thousands of 
acres which are now devoted to the grow- 
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ing of tobacco will have to be devoted to 
the growing of sugarcane, sugar beets, 
cotton, and corn. 

If we are going to restrict production 
of tobacco, on the grounds suggested by 
the able Senator from Utah, we will 
have to weigh the deleterious potential- 
ities of other crops. 

I do not favor that because I do not be- 
lieve it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to tell us what we should eat, what 
we should wear, or what we should drink. 
I remind Senators that in many cases 
sugar beets are converted into alcohol, 
which is used to make intoxicating 
beverages, and that corn can be made 
into whiskey. Should we curtail the pro- 
duction of corn in order to take good old 
bourbon, which is 50 percent corn, off 
the market? 

This amendment is not only an attack 
on the livelihood of 625,000 farm families, 
each of which has four or five de- 
pendents, but it is also an attack upon 
the livelihood of 75,000 to 80,000 persons 
who work in processing tobacco. 

It would destroy one of the sources of 
revenue to the United States. Federal, 
State, and local governments get over 
$4.5 billion in taxes from tobacco prod- 
ucts, principally cigarettes, each year. 
The Government gets $3 from taxes on 
tobacco and its products for every $1 
which the growers of tobacco get for 
their investment and labor. 

Not only would this bill have the effect 
of economic chaos on 625,000 farm 
families in America, but it is would be 
well to note that it would disable these 
farm families to buy automobiles from 
Michigan, and citrus products from Cali- 
fornia. The economic impact of the ef- 
fect of this amendment would be impos- 
sible to overmagnify. 

Since price supports were established 
for agricultural products in 1933, the 
Government has obtained $54 billion in 
taxes on tobacco and tobacco products, 
which is more than three times the cost 
of our price support programs on all 
agricultural products. 

The cost of the tobacco program which 
paid this $54 billion for the benefit of 
taxpayers in all these years has been less 
than $60 million. It represents only one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the cost for all 
farm commodity price support opera- 
tions. 

I would like to point out to the Sen- 
ate that one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the United States to- 
day arises out of exports and the result- 
ant deficit in our balance of payments. 
During the last year approximately $700 
million of tobacco and tobacco products 
were exported to other nations. If it had 
not been for this we would have had that 
much larger deficit in our balance of 
payments. 

I hold in my hand a document based 
upon reports of the Departments of Ag- 
riculture entitled “Some Facts About 
Tobacco.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have the document printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp another document entitled, “To- 
bacco—Its Economic Importance.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. ERVIN. These documents illus- 
trate the importance of tobacco and its 
products in our national economic life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

EXHIBIT 1 


ERVIN REPLIES TO TOBACCO CHARGES, MAKES 
THREE-POINT PROPOSAL, DECEMBER 4, 1967 


Today, I want to discuss an allegation 
which is becoming more and more frequent— 
that smoking is all that stands between men 
and immortality. This proposition is being 
paraded before the American people with all 
of the pomp and certitude of Madame Curie'’s 
discovery of radium. 

When I hear these arguments, I am re- 
minded of a prominent citizen who lived to 
be 96 years of age: 

“On his 96th birthday the newspapers sent 
their reporters out to interview him. One of 
them asked, ‘To what do you attribute your 
long life?’ 

“The old man replied, ‘I attribute it to the 
fact that I have never taken a drink of an 
alcoholic beverage or smoked a cigarette in 
all my days." 

“At that moment they heard a noise in an 
adjoining room that sounded like a combined 
earthquake and cyclone. One of the news- 
paper reporters said, ‘Good Lord, what is 
that?’ 

“The old man said, ‘That is my old daddy 
in there on one of his periodic drunks.’” 

Most recently, all of the assertions in sup- 
port of the argument that smoking causes 
cancer were collected in Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy’s address to the World Conference 
on Smoking and Health. When asked for my 
reaction to that speech, I declined on the 
basis that any immediate statement by me 
without careful study could only be superfi- 
cial and unfair. Since that time, I have 
studied carefully the charges made by the 
prohibitionists. 

These charges should not stand unchal- 
lenged. 

In all fairness to the American people, to 
the tobacco industry, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers and tobacco workers and 
their families, and to the Members of Con- 
gress who must consider proposed legislation 
on this subject, the record should be set 
straight. 

This is what I propose to do today. 

I have always believed in freedom of in- 
formation, whether the news be good or bad. 

I believe the American people have a “right 
to know,” and in this case, they have a right 
to know that there is no proof that smoking 
causes lung cancer and heart disease. By the 
same token, the Government has a duty to 
see that the people are supplied with all of 
the information about this vital subject. 

Now, I have no pretense to expert knowl- 
edge of cancer and its causes. Indeed, I am 
as lacking in information as the medical pro- 
fession whose knowledge of the subject is 
summarized in this quotation from the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica: 

Cancer is an autonomous new growth of 
tissue of an unknown basic cause. 

While I do not profess to have any more 
knowledge of this subject than is set forth 
in this statement, I do have considerable ex- 
perience as a lawyer and a judge in weighing 
the probative value of medical and scientific 
evidence, 

And I agree with the eminent chest dis- 
ease specialist, Dr. Alvis Green, who told the 
Senate Commerce Committee: 

“My study of lung cancer over the past 50 
years as an internist and diagnostician leads 
me to agree with Dr. Joseph Berkson of the 
Mayo Clinic that there is no proof of causal 
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relationship between the smoking of ciga- 
rettes and lung cancer.” 

I would say, as he does— 

“Without false modesty, and quite frankly, 
I do not know the cause of cancer. Moreover, 
I am going to say without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, that no one else does 
either.” 

I have discussed in the past and will dis- 
cuss again in the future other relevant mat- 
ters including the illegality of the so-called 
Fairness Doctrine regulations of the Federal 
Trade Commission; the absurdity of labeling 
cigarettes as harmful, but not, for example, 
alcohol; and the poverty which cigarette pro- 
hibition would bring to thousands of farmers 
and workers, while at the same time tax in- 
come sufficient to pay for the war on poverty 
would be cut off. 

After studying the arguments of the pro- 
hibitionists, I am convinced that they con- 
tain little more than old platitudes, new hy- 
perbole, and blatant non sequiturs—all based 
on statistics which are either erroneous, ir- 
relevant or statistically meaningless. Never- 
theless, these statistics are cited again and 
again to support the thesis that smoking 
causes cancer, 

The truth of the matter is that these peo- 
ple are relying on statistics, not research. And 
they do not understand their own figures. 

Actually it would be far easier to show sta- 
tistically that smoking cigarettes prolongs 
life: 

(1) Americans are living 16 years longer to- 
day than they did in 1920. 

(2) Americans smoke more cigarettes than 
they did in 1920. 

(3) Ergo, cigarettes prolong life. 

Or to cite an example: Great Britain has 
a higher death rate from cancer than we do. 
Yet, the British smoke less. 

Now, this is not to say tobacco is a health 
food the equivalent of yogurt. What I am say- 
ing is that, from such logic as this, no valid 
conclusions can be drawn. 

It is correct that official statistics show a 
dramatic increase in lung cancer in recent 
years. But proponents of prohibition do not 
mention there has been a corresponding de- 
cline in stomach cancer. Are we to assume 
that tobacco has cleansed the stomach while 
fouling the lungs? Even more strange, inci- 
dence of cancer of the larynx has remained 
relatively constant over the last thirty years. 
Yet the smoker's larynx comes in contact 
with the smoke sooner and more often than 
the lungs. 

The full weight of the prohibitionists'’ 
logic seems to rest on this one paragraph 
from Senator Kennedy's speech: 

“Death from lung cancer [is] increasing 
almost geometrically—from 2,500 in 1930, 
shortly after smoking started becoming a 
national habit, to 50,000 now.” 

This information is, of course, not a fig- 
ment of someone's imagination. It is derived 
from federal vital statistics. But they fail to 
take into account changes in reporting 
methods, improvement in diagnosis and the 
aging of the population, All these have in- 
fluenced the increase in numbers of deaths 
reported from lung cancer. 

More important, there is stronger evidence 
from equally reputable research scientists 
and statisticians who reject the hypothesis 
that any relation between cigarette smoking 
and any disease has been proven. I will place 
in the Congressional Record expert docu- 
mentation of this at the conclusion of my 
statement. For the moment, let me highlight 
the following facts: 

As a “national habit," cigarette smoking 
among the male population dates not from 
1930, but from 1883 when Washington Duke 
and Sons began mass producing cigarettes 
near Durham, North Carolina. It is true, 
however, that it did not become popular for 
women to smoke until the 1920's; and the 
number of adult women who smoke has been 
increasing since that time. 
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But whether we use 1930 or some earlier 
date as a base year, it is still clear that a 
sizable but undeterminable number of cases 
of lung cancer used to be diagnosed as tuber- 
culosis; and the increase in deaths from 
lung cancer parallels the decrease in deaths 
from respiratory tuberculosis and pneumonia. 
Since 1930 diagnostic techniques and the 
science of pathology have developed to the 
point where lung cancer can be easily iden- 
tified. 

Dr. Joseph Berkson of the Mayo Clinic 
explains the apparent rise in the lung can- 
cer rate and fall in the tuberculosis rate 
in two ways. He cites the 1961 English study 
by Dr. Willis to the effect that ". . . so many 
cases of unrecognized lung cancer [were 
found} in early records as to warrant the 
conclusion that there was just as much lung 
cancer in the past, but it wasn't recognized.” 
Also, according to Dr. Berkson, “persons 
who in former times would have died at an 
early age, say from tuberculosis, now live 
to ages at which they are exposed to death 
from lung cancer.” Incidentally, Dr. Berk- 
son, who the Cancer Bulletin calls the dean 
of American medical statisticians, has said, 
“Personally, all relevant available facts con- 
sidered, I think it is very doubtful that 
smoking causes lung cancer.” 

But even if we were to accept the validity 
of the claim of low lung cancer incidence 
in 1930, the argument of the anti-smoking 
forces seems self{-contradictory on several 
points. 

In the first place, increase in the life ex- 
pectancy of Americans has gone hand in 
hand with the increase in cigarette consump- 
tion. In 1930 the life expectancy of Amer- 
icans was 59.7 years; by 1965, it was 70.2 
years. 

Secondly, some people propose economic 
sanctions on the industry to force a larger 
share of the market to lower tar and nicotine 
cigarettes. These cigarettes already consti- 
tute a large proportion of those being sold 
today; however, back in that golden age of 
1930 to which cigarette prohibitionists turn 
with such nostalgia, higher nicotine and 
tar content cigarettes composed almost 100% 
of the market, and filters were nothing more 
than a gleam in the eye of two of the small- 
er manufacturers. 

In this connection, the Federal Trade 
Commission last week released even more 
statistics to confuse the public. For they 
have proceeded by sometimes rather dubi- 
ous methods to grade cigarettes by their 
tar and nicotine content. Yet, there is no 
proof that these even affect health. Even in 
1950, filter cigarettes composed only .06% 
of total production; ten years later over half 
the cigarettes manufactured had filters. Pur- 
ther, mention is seldom made of the fact 
that although cigars and pipe tobacco are 
held blameless by the prohibitionists, both 
contain considerably more tar and nicotine 
than the average cigarette. 

Other facts which go unmentioned are far 
more relevant than the propaganda which is 
disseminated. 

For instance, although the lung cancer 
rate among women during the last 40 years 
has increased slightly, it by no means has 
kept pace with the increase in the number 
of women who smoke. For reasons which no 
one can explain, lung cancer remains large- 
ly a disease of the male. And, according to 
Drs. Rosenblatt and Lisa, “If cigarette smok- 
ing is a potent carcinogenic agent it should 
have affected lung cancer mortality by this 
time, resulting in an equalization of the sex 
ratio which in 1964 was 6.4:1." 

It is interesting that the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (1966 edition) in its discussion of 
percentages of cancer deaths in the United 
States, reports that 11% of the male deaths 
were from lung cancer, while only 3.1% of 
the female cancer deaths were from lung 
cancer. 

Also, Senator Kennedy emphasizes that 
people are beginning to smoke at an earlier 
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age and are smoking more cigarettes per 
capita, Yet, the average age at which lung 
cancer occurs has remained the same. If 
cigarette smoking produced lung cancer, 
then a lowering of the age of occurrence 
would be expected. 

It is also passing strange that, as Dr. Rhein- 
hard has said, “The average age at which 
lung cancer occurs is the same for heavy 
smokers, light smokers and non-smokers,” 
And Drs. Rosenblatt and Lisa note that lung 
cancer occurs at approximately the same age 
“regardiess of whether smoking has been 
started at 6 years or at 41 years of age. 
Equally significant was the finding that 
the number of cigarettes smoked daily did 
not affect the age at onset, in both the light 
smokers and the heavy smokers the disease 
had developed during the same decades of 
life.” 

These same doctors, whose paper will be 
placed in the Recorp, carefully illustrate 
that lung cancer is primarily a disease of 
older men, and that cigarettes are therefore 
not the cause: 

“This distinctive age distribution was 
noted in the nineteenth century in the ab- 
sence of cigarette smoking and also in recent 
decades in the era of widespread cigarette 
consumption. The relation between longevi- 
ty of the population and the incidence of 
lung cancer is therefore very significant .. . 

“It is very evident that, regardless of any 
hypothetical etiologic considerations, the 
total number of potential subjects for lung 
cancer has increased by many millions dur- 
ing the past half century. The inherent bio- 
logic characteristic of the disease to develop 
in older age groups will therefore result in 
the occurrence of more cases in future years 
as proportionately more of the population 
reaches the later decades of life.” 

In other words, to reverse the increase in 
lung cancer, we must either reduce life ex- 
pectancy or we must find the cause and 
cure. Cigarette prohibition is no answer. 

I would add here that aging is also a pri- 
mary factor in emphysema, heart disease 
and most of-the other diseases which the 
prohibitionists cite as byproducts of smok- 
ing. In a most important study of male, 
identical twins, Dr. Ludman and his col- 
leagues concluded that “. . . cigarette smok- 
ing is probably not associated with coronary 
heart disease.” 

A substantial number of deaths from lung 
cancer, especially among women, are the re- 
sult of cancer spreading to the lung but 
originating elsewhere in the body. These 
deaths could not be blamed on cigarettes 
by the most ardent prohibitionist; yet they 
are counted in the statistics cited by them. 

Most conspicuous of all by its absence from 
public speeches on this subject is any men- 
tion of air pollution or other possible factors 
being studied. Certainly increased pollution, 
both from industry and from vehicular traf- 
fic, has at least kept pace with, if not out- 
stripped, increased cigarette consumption 
since 1930. In fact, it was shown that on 
Staten Island, in New York, lung cancer is 
far more likely to occur in residents where 
air pollution is highest. And, according to 
a five-year study published in the German 
Journal for Cancer Research, "The frequency 
of lung cancer is not influenced by cigarette 
smoking but there is a significant correlation 
between the air pollution problem and the 
bronchial carcinoma rate.” 

These facts, I believe, are sufficient in 
themselves to effectively rebut the hypoth- 
esis that a causal relation between ciga- 
rette smoking and cancer has been proven. I 
do not feel I can conclude, however, without 
challenging certain other allegations about 
tobacco and the tobacco industry. 

The first is from a recent speech on the 
Senate floor in which it was maintained: 
“Between 4,000 and 5,000 children start to 
smoke each day.” For two months, I have 
searched for statistics to validate this as- 
sertion, and I have failed utterly. My only 
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conclusion is that this number is an exag- 
geration of an equally dubious statement by 
the Surgeon Genera! to the effect that 4,000 
children begin smoking each day. The Sur- 
geon General's statement in turn rests on a 
limited survey conducted in 1961 in Newton, 
Massachusetts. With a control group so 
small, it is a statistically absurd assertion 
which never even attempts to define the ages 
of the children to which it refers. 

The Surgeon General and others maintain 
that their conclusions are based on over 5,000 
studies. They do not mention that many of 
the studies are but rehashes of the others in 
popular magazines and even letters to the 
editor. Nor do they mention that many of 
the studies reached opposite conclusions 
from those of the Public Health Service. And 
Senator Kennedy then says, “No responsible 
health organization which has examined the 
problem has disagreed with these important 
facts.” For an editorial which clearly refutes 
this conclusion, I suggest “Etiology by Edict” 
from the March, 1966, edition of the Journal 
of Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surgery. 

I take strong exception to charges that 
“Cigarettes would have been banned years 
ago were it not for the tremendous eco- 
nomic power of their producers. .. . Nearly 
$300 million a year is spent in the United 
States alone on... efforts to start young 
people smoking and continue others in the 
habit.” 

The cigarette industry is less powerful than 
the liquor interests were in 1918; and prohi- 
bition of tobacco would fail as miserably as 
it did with alcohol, The only effect would be 
& bonanza for bootleggers dealing in low 
quality leaf. As for the statement, explicit 
and implicit, that the industry spends hun- 
dreds of millions enticing children to smoke, 
the charge is patently false. 

In the first place, the industry spends no 
money whatsoever on institutional advertis- 
ing designed to enlarge its market, as does, 
for instance, the brewery industry. Yet, beer 
commercials are as prevalent as cigarette 
commercials on sports programs; and it is 
incontrovertible that beer in the hands of 
an automobile driver can be a killer of young 
people. Certainly, the cigarette industry has 
made important strides in self-regulation by 
voluntarily limiting its advertising during 
programs aimed at youngsters. In addition, 
they have voluntarily ended all advertising 
on college campuses and drafted a code to 
police its advertising. The truth is that all 
cigarette advertising is brand advertising and 
has as its purpose gaining a larger share of 
the market for the manufacturer; and in- 
creasingly this advertising leads to larger 
markets for the lower tar and nicotine cig- 
arettes. It is clear that human nature being 
what it is, an absolute ban on advertising is 
not the answer. In England, television adver- 
tising on cigarettes was banned, with the idea 
that English youth would not be encouraged 
to smoke. A year after the ban went into 
effect, however, the percentage of boys 16 to 
19 years old who smoke had increased from 
51% to 57%. For girls the same age, the 
proportion of smokers increased from 39% 
to 47%. 

In Italy, all cigarette advertising is banned. 
And since the ban, cigarette use has risen 
steadily. 

As to a charge heard at the World Confer- 
ence that “The cigarette companies have 
demonstrated a total inattention of public 
responsibility,” the industry has contributed 
$22 million to independent scientific research 
on health and smoking, $10 million of which 
has gone to an American Medical Association 
research project. It has spent even more in 
its own research. This is not to say that the 
manufacturers have completely altruistic 
motives. Indeed, it is in their own interest to 
discover the relationship, if any, between 
smoking and lung cancer so that they can 
eliminate that ingredient, if any, which is 
responsible for the disease. 
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In conclusion, I emphasize two points: 

First, I make no claim that cigarettes are 
a wonder drug. I claim only that which K. A. 
Brownlee has said in his article in the Amer- 
ican Statistical Review. That is, at this time 
the statistics do not show that cigarettes 
cause human disease. Or, in the language of 
the North Carolina South Mountains, “Fig- 
gers may not lie, but Mars sure do figger.” 
And honest men also figger when the cru- 
sading spirit burns in their hearts. 

Second, it is not my position that Congress 
should stand idly by in the face of what 
appears to be mounting deaths from lung 
cancer. But I do object strenuously to the 
solutions offered by the prohibitionists. 
Senator Kennedy, for instance, advocates 
impossibly strict self-regulation of the in- 
dustry. In effect, what he asks of the manu- 
facturers is slow suicide until such time as 
Congress agrees to give the Federal govern- 
ment the tools to administer the final 
execution. 

This course can only lead through a blind 
alley of economic tragedy; and I'm not talk- 
ing about the several hundred executives of 
a few large manufacturers. I'm talking about 
the several hundred thousand small farmers 
and tobacco factory workers and their fami- 
lies. Where shall we send them? To the 
ghettos of New York where it has been esti- 
mated even by prohibitionist scientists that 
residents are breathing heavily-polluted air? 

It baffies me that some scientists have 
taken up the crusade for cigarette prohibi- 
tion with all the religious fervor of a Carrie 
Nation. How much further we might be 
today if all of that combined intelligence, 
dedication, and energy had gone into re- 
search rather than propaganda. 


PROPOSALS 


Which brings me to my three-point pro- 
posal for resolving this controversy. 

First, I believe the Federal government 
should initiate, as soon as possible, a cooper- 
ative effort among industry, government, and 
private, nonprofit organizations to find the 
cause and cure for lung cancer. Dr, Salk has 
shown us that there is nothing which is 
medically impossible. If we can divert all of 
the financial and human resources now en- 
gaged in anti-cigarette propaganda into a 
coordinated effort, I am confident we could 
shorten greatly the time until we reach our 
goal. 

Between now and the time Congress re- 
convenes in January, Representative Gali- 
fianakis and I will be discussing plans for 
a definite program with Senator Jordan and 
other members of our delegation. It has 
occurred to me that this may be an excellent 
opportunity to test Vice President Humph- 
rey’s plan to apply computer technology to 
medical research in order to avoid duplica- 
tion of research by scientists scattered across 
the country. A data bank could be set up 
in the Research Triangle Park in North 
Carolina which would act as a nation-wide 
storehouse for all lung cancer research. As 
support facilities, we already have the En- 
vironmental Health Center, an IBM research 
facility, and the U.S. Data Processing Labo- 
ratory of the National Center for Health 
Statistics located in the Park. There are 
nationally-recognized medical schools at 
Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. And the computer 
experiments being conducted at these twu 
schools and at North Carolina State Univer- 
sity—the three institutions which form the 
angles of the Triangle—could make a great 
contribution to the program, as could the 
research affiliates of the tobacco companies 
located nearby. Work of this nature in its 
embryonic stages is already being done in 
the area, and expansion of it could take 
place more easily there than at any other 
place in the nation. I am certain the State 
of North Carolina would cooperate in every 
way possible. Our legislature Has already ap- 
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propriated money for a Bio-Dynamics Labo- 
ratory at North Carolina State University for 
agricultural research on tobacco. Much of 
this research is being devoted to producing 
better quality leaf with lower tar and nico- 
tine content. 

Action along this line is the type which 
Nick Galifianakis and I feel Congress and the 
Surgeon General should contemplate. 

Second, I urge a renewed and larger assault 
on air pollution. The Administration is to be 
congratulated for its work in this area. The 
landmark Air Pollution Act recently signed 
into law offers great hope, both in terms of 
research and in terms of regulation. Still, as 
President Johnson and Secretary Gardner 
have recognized, there is more Congress can 
do. It is true that, as with cigarette smok- 
ing, there is no proof that air pollution 
causes lung cancer. Yet, to the extent it may 
constitute a health hazard, air pollution is 
& more insidious threat than smoking. The 
latter is a voluntary risk, while the former 
is imposed on everyone against the wishes 
of everyone. Further, there are esthetic rea- 
sons as well as health reasons for an intensi- 
fied war on air pollution. Until that day when 
all Americans can once again be assured they 
can look up in the morning and see the sky 
and look up at night and see the stars, we 
need to fight to lift the sick cloud of pollu- 
tion which hangs so heavy across the face of 
America. Here again, Representative Gali- 
fianakis and I hope to offer some new ideas. 

Lastly, if it is ever proven that there is 
a causal relation between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer, then government, industry, 
and medicine should be prepared to begin 
immediately a cooperative search for a safe 
cigarette—not, however, through the coer- 
cive economic sanctions which have been 
proposed to the Senate, but rather through 
a program of tax incentives and joint gov- 
ernment and industry research. Today’s sci- 
entists are capable of finding better solu- 
tions to problems than by shouting them 
out of existence. 

I'll conclude now with an editorial from 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, News and Ob- 
server, which contains more wisdom than 
all the propaganda of those who would regu- 
late the personal habits of the American 
people: 

"HAZARDS APLENTY 

“In connection with the dire and con- 
tinuous warnings given us about the sup- 
posed dangers of cigarette smoking, a phy- 
sician passed along a little verse from the 
New England Journal of Medicine. It goes: 


“ ‘Cholesterol is poisonous, so never, never 

eat it. 

Sugar, too, may murder you, there’s no 
way to beat it. 

Some foods were filled with vitamins till 
processing destroyed it. 

So let your life be ordered by each docu- 
mented fact 

And die of malnutrition with your arteries 
intact.’ 


“and warily watch every sunny sky for 
bolts of lightning.” 

(Material for inserting in Congressional 
Record with Senator Ervin’s speech on to- 
bacco: ) 

1. A list of the major points raised by 
Dr. Milton B. Rosenblatt, Professor of Med- 
icine at New York Medical College, and Dr. 
James R. Lisa, Consultant Pathologist, in 
their paper entitled “Biology, Biometry and 
Bronchogenic Carcinoma” from the August, 
1967, edition of Medical Science, followed 
by the text of that article. 

2. An editorial entitled “Etiology by Edict,” 
by Dr. Hiram T. Langston from the Journal 
of Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surgery of 
March, 1966. 

3. Excerpts from the study entitled “Smok- 
ing in Relation to Coronary Heart Disease 
and Lung Function in Twins; A Co-twin 
Control Study, Serum Lipids, Smoking, and 
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Heredity,” from Acta Medica Scandinavica, 
1966. 

4. A news release by the Nationa] Research 
Council of October 26, 1967. 

5. An article entitled “Surgeon General's 
Report is Inconclusive on Cigaret-Cancer 
Link, Statistician Says,” from the Decem- 
ber 13, 1965, edition of Advertising Age, and 
the article on which this news report is based. 

6. An article, “The Influence of Cigarette 
Smoke on Lung Clearance,” by Charles W. 
LaBelle, Ph. D.; Dorothea M. Bevilacqua, 
M.A,; and Heinrich Brieger, M.D., from the 
May, 1966, edition of Arch Environ Health. 

T. A study, “Distribution of Mortality from 
Lung Cancer in the County of Los Angeles,” 
from the June 15, 1967, edition of The Bulle- 
tin, published by the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association. 

8. A news release entitled “Tobacco In- 
stitute Replies to RFK Charge of Industry 
‘Inattention to Responsibility,’ ” of Septem- 
ber 11, 1967. 

9. An address to the Tobacco Growers In- 
formation Committee Annual Meeting of 
November 6, 1967, by Addison Y. Yeaman 
of the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corpo- 
ration. 

10. An address to the Burley and Dark 
Leaf Tobacco Export Association Annual 
Convention on October 3, 1967, by Paul D. 
Smith of Philip Morris, Inc. 

11. Two editorials from Barron’s; the first 
entitled “The Witch Doctors—Pseudo Sci- 
ence Is a Menace to U.S. Health and Wel- 
fare,” in the May 9, 1966, edition; and Dan- 
gerous Lengths—The Federal Crusade 
Against Smoking Has Gone Too Far,” in the 
October 2, 1967, edition. 

12. A column by James J. Kilpatrick, en- 
titled “Anti-Smoking Figures Look Flimsy,” 
from The Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 28, 1967. 

13. An article entitled “City Air Pollution 
Said to Cost $520 Million a Year in Dam- 
age,” from the June 25, 1965, edition of the 
New York Times. 

14. An article entitled “German Physician 
Denies Smoking Role in Lung Cancer; Blames 
Air Pollution,” from the August 12, 1964, 
edition of the Medical Tribune. 

15. An article entitled “Germans Dispute 
Cigaret-Cancer Link,” from the March 24, 
1964, edition of the Chicago American. 

16. An article entitled “Smoking and Lung 
Cancer: An Untelevised Telecast,” by Dr. 
Joseph Berkson of the Mayo Clinic and pro- 
fessor of Biometry at the University of Min- 
nesota, from the Cancer Bulletin, May—June, 
1963. 

17. An article entitled “S. I. Deaths Linked 
to Air Pollution,” by Peter Kihas, from the 
January 12, 1967, edition of the New York 
Times, 


Exuisir 2 
Some Facts ABOUT TOBACCO 


In 1969, total U.S. consumption including 
overseas armed forces was: 

Over 529 billion cigarettes 

About 7.8 billion domestic and imported 
cigars and cigarillos 

About 64 million pounds of smoking 
tobacco 

Over 70 million pounds of chewing tobacco 

About 27.5 million pounds of snuff 

The 1969 output of cigarettes from U.S. 
factories was 557.6 billion. 

Of the total output, 18.4 billion cigarettes 
were shipped to overseas forces, 3.7 billion to 
Puerto Rico and U.S. Islands and 25 billion 
to other countries. 

Here are some more facts about the agri- 
culture, manufacturing, distribution, taxa- 
tion, costs and services of the tobacco indus- 
try. In the following, all figures are estimates 
for 1969 unless otherwise stated. Sources are 
noted in the last page. 


TOBACCO PRODUCT EXPENDITURES 


In 1969, U.S. expenditures for tobacco prod- 
ucts totaled an estimated $10,325,000,000, an 
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Increase of $213 million over 1968 and over 
$1.1 billion more than in 1966. 

About $9.2 billion of the total expenditures 
was for cigarettes, $710 million for cigars and 
$320 million for smoking and chewing to- 
bacco and snuff. 


WORLD TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Total world production of tobacco in 1969 
is estimated at about 9.9 billion pounds, down 
4.4 percent from the record high in 1967, but 
over 11 percent above the 5-year average 
1960-64 production. 

The United States produced 1,808,059,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1969. Other major to- 
bacco producing nations are: India (765,437,- 
000 pounds), Brazil (409,202,000 pounds), 
Pakistan (400,000,000 pounds), Japan (389,- 
328,000 pounds), and Turkey (321,000,000 
pounds). 

FARMING 
Tobacco growers 


Tobacco is grown in 25 of the nation’s 
states on 432,000 farms (1966 estimate). 
There were 530,760 allotments totaling 934,- 
892 acres issued to grow tobacco in the U.S. 
in 1969. The total tobacco acreage harvested 
was about 925,525 with a total yield of 1,954 
pounds per acre. 

Tobacco growing requires a great deal of 
labor. A farmer and his family, with the aid of 
hired help, must put in about 400 man-hours 
of labor to raise one acre of tobacco, It takes 
about 8 man-hours to raise an acre of wheat. 

Crops income 

In 1969, tobacco was the fourth largest cash 
crop in the United States, behind corn, soy- 
beans and wheat. Farmers received $1,296,- 
000,000 for the sales of tobacco crops, repre- 
senting 2.7 percent of the total for all agricul- 
tural commodities in the United States. The 
estimated 1969 income from tobacco crops in 
16 major tobacco states was: 

{In millions of dollars] 
North Carolina 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 


To a lesser extent, tobacco is also grown in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missourl and New York. 

MARKETING 
Auctions 

95 percent of the nation’s tobacco is sold 
at auction in 175 markets in 12 states. About 
5 percent of the nation’s tobacco, largely 
cigar leaf, is sold directly from the farms or 
by farmer's cooperatives. 

In 1969 there were 898 warehouses at the 
markets in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Missouri. They handie 13 types 
of tobacco leaf. 

MANUFACTURING 
Factories 

In 1969 there were about 300 tobacco 

products factories. large and small, in 26 


states. They held federal permits to manu- 
facture cigarettes or cigars. 


t The number of farms in a USDA estimate 
based on the 1964 Census of Agriculture. The 
allotment total is larger than the number of 
farms because of farms having more than one 
type of allotment, farms not growing tobacco 
in a given year and definitional differences. 
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There were 177 licensed export warehouses, 
which store cigarettes, cigars and other to- 
bacco products before shipment to Canada, 
Mexico and overseas. . 

North Carolina leads in cigarette produc- 
tion. Other large producers are Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

Employment 

Tobacco manufacturers employ about 75,- 

100 men and women. 


Employees 1969 average 


Chewing, smoking 
Stemming, redrying 


EXPORTS 


In calendar 1969, U.S. exports of leaf to- 
bacco and manufactured products totaled 
some $696 million. 


Leaf 


The United States is the world's leading 
exporter of tobacco leaf. Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco and leaf tobacco in calen- 
dar 1969 were 577 million pounds in ex- 
port weight. Exports in 1968 were 599 million 
pounds, Value of the 1969 leaf export was 
$540 million, compared with $524.4 in 1968. 

Products 

The United States also exported $156 mil- 
lion worth of cigarettes and other tobacco 
products in calendar 1969. 

About 28 billion cigarettes, valued at $129 
million went to well over 50 foreign coun- 
tries in 1969. Among the leading importers 
were Hong Kong, Spain, Paraguay, Nether- 
lands, Antilles, Kuwait, Panama and West 
Germany. 

Also exported in 1969 were 65 million 
cigars. 

Exports of smoking tobacco in bulk have 
increased steadily in recent years; the quan- 
tity for calendar 1969 was 20.3 million 
pounds—up 4.4 million from 1967. In addi- 
tion, the United States exported 1.8 million 
pounds of packaged smoking tobacco and 
33,000 pounds of snuff and chewing tobacco. 


TAXES 
Total excises 


Tobacco taxes for fiscal 1969 totaled about 
$4,379,390,000 for federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. About 98 percent of that repre- 
sented taxes on cigarettes—some $4,298,059,- 
000. Taxes on other tobacco products totaled 
about $81,331,000. 

The federal government's share of the tax 
burden was $%2,137,876,000, with cigarette 
taxes representing 97.4 percent of the total 
or $2,082,106,000. 

State taxes on all tobacco products totaled 
an estimated $2,182,649,000. Local govern- 
ment tobacco taxes totaled $58,865,000. 

In 1969, because of the increased cigarette 
taxes in many of the 50 states that levied 
such taxes, smokers paid 9.5 percent more in 
state cigarette taxes than in 1968. 

Sources: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Annual 
reports on tobacco statistics. 

US. Department of Agriculture, The To- 
bacco Situation, issued quarterly. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign 
Agriculture Circular. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service. 

US. Department of Labor, Employment 
and Earnings Statistics for the United States. 

U.S. Department of Treasury, IRS Tobacco 
Division, Alcohol and Tobacco Summary 
Statistics. 

Tobacco Tax Council, 5407 Patterson Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Va. 23226. The Tax Burden 
on Tobacco. 

EXHIBIT 3 
Tosacco—Its ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

The production of tobacco, marketing, 
sales of raw and manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts, and Federal, state and local taxes de- 
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rived therefrom constitute a most important 
part of the American farm and commercial 
economic foundations. In 1970, $10 billion 
was channeled through the American econ- 
omy from this source alone, as illustrated 
herein. Essential to the tobacco economy 
since 1940 has been the Commodity Credit 
Corporation price support program, as pro- 
mulgated by the Congress in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
Through this mechanism price supports have 
been guaranteed to tobacco growers who, in 
turn, have accepted marketing quotas de- 
signed to stabilize production. 


Taz collections, fiscal 1970 


Federal: 
Cigarette 
Other tobacco products--- 


$2, 036, 101, 000 
58, 111, 000 


2, 094, 212, 000 


2, 532, 818, 000 
31, 092, 000 


2, 463, 910, 000 


66, 209, 000 
157, 000 


66, 366, 000 


4, 535, 128, 000 
Other tobacco products... 89, 360, 000 


Total taxes, fiscal 1970 4, 624,488, 000 


Tobacco grower receipts 
[in millions] 


In other words, in 1970, for example, the 
Federal, State and Municipal governments 
derived over $3 in taxes for every $1 paid to 
growers for their labors. 

COST OF PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The cost, that the Federal government has 
sustained in operating the tobacco price 
support program for tobacco from 1933 to 
date, has been $59.8 mililon or % of 1% 
of the cost for all farm commodity price 
support operations. This small cost is im- 
pressive when one takes into consideration 
the total loan made during that period: 

Period: 1933 to date. 

Loans to Farmers 
3,670. 

Balance outstanding February 1971 (mil. 
dollars) : 930.6. 

CONSUMER PURCHASES 


During calendar year 1969, the latest re- 
ported period, U.S. consumers spent $10.3 
billion on tobacco products, with taxes rep- 
resenting 43% of consumer expenditure for 
tobacco products, 

EXPORTS 


The U.S. is the leading tobacco exporter. 
In recent years about 35% of the U.S. crop 
has been exported, representing about % 
of world tobacco exports. U.S. exports of 
raw tobacco and tobacco products were val- 
ued at a record $679 million in 1970, thus 
contributing a substantial favorable trade 
balance. 


(million dollars): 


GROWERS 


About 515,000 farms in the U.S. produce 
annually almost 2 billion pounds of tobacco 
on one million acres. On many farms more 
than one family depends on the income 
from the tobacco sales. So, about 625,000 


farm families share in this cash income. 


PRODUCTION STABILIZATION 

Over the past several years production 
per acre has increased markedly due to the 
introduction of improved fertilizers, pesti- 
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cides and better production practices adopted 
by farmers. Cognizant of the problems of 
maintaining acreage controls under such im- 
proved growing conditions, growers of fiue- 
cured tobacco (the largest type grown) 
adopted a poundage program several years 
ago which is stabilizing production in that 
area and maintaining meaningful market- 
ing quotas. Recently, Burley growers have 
adopted the poundage system by referendum 
which will be of immeasurable assistance in 
bringing production of that type into line 
within a reasonable period of time. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize that this amendment has 
nothing to do with health. If I may say 
so, and I speak with thought and con- 
sideration, it is fiction as far as health 
is concerned. The tobacco program is a 
control program. The domestic and ex- 
port use of tobacco is calculated and 
poundage quotas are allotted to in- 
dividual growers on the basis of 
domestic and export use, and each 
grower’s history of production. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
should be adopted, withdrawing sup- 
ports, unlimited production in this 
country would follow with cheap tobacco 
for’ everyone to buy, perhaps at prices of 
10 cents a pack for cigarettes. We would 
be flooded with imported cheap tobacco. 

The Senator wants to abolish Govern- 
ment inspection and grading. This serv- 
ice assures fairness to the grower, the 
manufacturer, the Government, and the 
consumer. 

Mr. President, I calculate the total 
cost of tobacco programs to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to be $53.6 million for the first 
11 months of fiscal year 1971. Compared 
to the cost, tobacco products accounted 
for $4.6 billion in taxes in 1970, $2.2 bil- 
lion paid to the Federal Government, 
and $2.4 billion to State and local gov- 
ernments. Taxes collected amounted to 
three times the amount farmers received 
for tobacco. Compared with the cost, last 
year tobacco accounted for $467 million 
exports on the side of our balance of 
payments. 

I would like to compare the figures for 
the tobacco support program with the 
support program for beet sugar in Utah. 
Utah alone received $1.248 million in 
support of its beets. Support for tobacco 
for the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
was $100,000. 

This amendment threatens 625,000 
farm families. Tobacco growers adopted 
by a 97-percent vote this year a new 
poundage program to limit production. 
They have planted their tobacco. The 
Senator’s amendment, as originally 
drawn, disregarded this fact and would 
drive them to the wall eventually. 

I say, with high regard for my col- 
league from Utah, he ought to apply the 
same reasoning to the products of his 
State as he does-to tobacco States. And, 
if he is in earnest about stopping cigarette 
consumption, he should introduce a con- 
stitutional amendment to stop the pro- 
duction of tobacco. Of course, he will not 
do it. Of course, it would not be ac- 
cepted by the Congress or the States. I 
can say that I think I know something 
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about the production of tobacco, and to- 
bacco programs, and the amendment is 
fiction as far as health is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. SPONG). 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Tobacco is a major agricultural com- 
modity upon which many thousands of 
Virginia farm families depend for a sub- 
stantial part of their livelihood. 

The migration of people from the Na- 
tion’s rural areas to the cities has been 
causing perplexing problems for years. 
The pending amendment—to abolish the 
tobacco program—would accentuate 
these problems. The amendment is coun- 
terproductive. It would harm the econ- 
omy of the country and of the State I 
have the privilege to represent, and 
would have no effect whatsoever on 
health. 

The sale of tobacco is legal, and those 
who use the commodity are forewarned 
as to its possible effects. The amendment 
will not stop the sale of tobacco. It will 
drive thousands of hard-working rural 
people off their land and onto already 
overburdened welfare rolls. 

The cost of the tobacco price support 
program is small, averaging only $4.7 
million a year. Taxes collected on to- 
bacco products amounted to $2.2 billion 
last year. The States collected an addi- 
tional 2.4 billion. My own State of Vir- 
ginia realized $13.7 million from State 
tobacco taxes in 1970. 

Mr. President, I opposed this amend- 
ment last year, and I shall do so again 
today. I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER). 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
manager of the bill for yielding to me so 
I may make these remarks in opposition 
to the amendment. This amendment or 
some variation thereof has been offered 
in each session since I have been in the 
Senate. 

I think the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is correct, as are 
others who have observed that this 
amendment certainly has nothing to do 
or little to do with the health aspects of 
tobacco. 

I would offer, however, one observa- 
tion that may be at slight variance with 
that. One of the provisions of the amend- 
ment is to eliminate the price support 
program for tobacco by prohibiting the 
payment of subsidy prices for the limita- 
tions of controls in the tobacco crop. If 
that is done, it is well to bear in mind 
that there are two sides to the tobacco 
support program. One is the payment in 
subsidies, and one is the limitation of 
the size of the crop. So if we leave the 
tobacco support program, in effect we 
have created a free market situation in 
tobacco in the United States, and almost 
certainly three things will happen. 

First, the amount of tobacco grown in 
the United States will greatly increase, 
because there will no longer be a limita- 
tion on the size of the crop. 

The second thing is that the price of 
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tobacco will drop, as will the price of 

cigarettes, cigars, and all the other prod- 

ucts complained of as hazards to one’s 
health. They will be more plentiful and 
less costly if this amendment is adopted. 

The third thing that will happen, in 
my humble judgment, is that there will 
be a great influx of tobacco from foreign 
countries thereby destroying our export 
market. 

So I agree with others who observe 
that this prohibition has very little to do, 
if anything, with the health hazards of 
tobacco. I respecfully suggest that we 
cannot go about this matter piecemeal. 
If the Congress of the United States, by 
statute or by constitutional amendment, 
seeks to make tobacco contraband and 
unlawful, that is one thing; but if it does 
not, and as long as tobacco is lawful, as 
it is in the United States, it seems to me 
somewhat of a legislative error for us to 
destroy the economy of the small farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, techni- 
cally this amendment qualifies in that it 
is not legislation within the meaning of 
appropriation bills. In a practical sense, 
it is legislation because of the terrific 
impact it would have on the complicated, 
multifaceted problem. If this is a bill 
for a legislative committee, it should be 
processed in regular fashion, through 
hearings and debate directed to the over- 
all tobacco problem. Strange, unantici- 
pated, and undesirable results will fol- 
low unless seasoned and thorough con- 
sideration is given to the problem. Here 
are some examples: 

The Tobacco Inspection Act of 1935 
specifically provides for mandatory in- 
spection of all designated auction mar- 
kets. The proposed amendment makes no 
provision for alternately funding tobacco 
inspection of all designated auction mar- 
kets. Thus, the proposed amendment 
would make tobacco inspection inopera- 
tive, and certainly, with the continued 
existence of the tobacco market, we, as 
a legislative body, would not want to see 
that result. 

A request was made on behalf of the 
committee for comment on the proposed 
amendment from the Department of 
Agriculture. I ask unanimous’ consent 
that the text of the memorandum which 
was furnished by that Department be in- 
cluded in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMO FROM DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ON 
EFFECT OF Moss AMENDMENT TO H.R. 9270 
The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides 

mandatory price support for any crop of 

tobacco for which growers have not disap- 
proved marketing quotas. Growers of most 
kinds of tobacco have approved marketing 
quotas for three-year periods with the under- 
standing that they would receive price sup- 
port, Flue-cured and burley tobacco growers 

have approved marketing quotas on the 1971, 

1972, and 1973 crops. The proposed amend- 

ment eliminating the price support program 

for tobacco would make substantial program 
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changes subsequent to the grower refer- 
endums. 

The Department inaugurated in 1966 a 
limited export payment program designed 
to regain and expand foreign markets for 
U.S. tobacco by making our tobacco more 
competitive in world markets. During 1955- 
59, the U. S. supplied 35 percent of free world 
tobacco exports. Our share declined to 26 
percent in 1965, but recovered to 28 percent 
in 1970. During the 1970 calendar year ex- 
ports of U. S. unmanufactured tobacco and 
tobacco products were valued at $679 million. 
About 95 percent of these exports were dollar 
sales making a sizeable contribution to our 
balance-of-payment position. The elimina- 
tion of the export payment program as pro- 
posed in the amendment would result in a 
loss in our tobacco exports. In this connec- 
tion it is well to bear in mind that U.S. to- 
bacco competes in world markets with coun- 
tries that can offer tobacco at lower prices 
because of preferential duties, subsidies, 
bilateral trading arrangements, cheaper land 
and labor, etc. 

The Department spends no money to ad- 
vertise or promote the use of tobacco in the 
United States. For a number of years, the 
Department has been working with U.S. agri- 
cultural and trade groups to expand sales to 
foreign countries of U.S. farm products. For 
the 1972 fiscal year, the Department author- 
ized expenditures of $160,000 (dollar equiv- 
alent in foreign currencies) for cooperative 
tobacco market development. This program 
operates only in Thailand and Austria, which 
have Government monopoly control of the 
manufacture and distribution of tobacco 
products. These projects were undertaken at 
the request of, and in cooperation with, these 
foreign Governments, and were designed to 
expand the use of U.S. grown tobacco in the 
products they manufacture. 

Public Law 480, The Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
states that “The Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to ex- 
pand international trade; to develop and ex- 
pand export markets for United States agri- 
cultural commodities.” Expenditures for to- 
bacco under Public Law 480 during the 1970 
fiscal year totaled $22.5 million, of which 
$14.2 million represented the sale of leaf to- 
bacco and tobacco products for U.S. dollars 
on credit terms. The remaining $8.3 million 
represented sales for local currencies, as no 
tobacco is donated under Public Law 480. 
Sales under this program are made to de- 
veloping countries at the request of the 
foreign government. If this trade program 
were discontinued these countries would 
likely purchase their tobacco requirements 
from competing sources. 

The Tobacco Inspection Act of 1935 specifi- 
cally provides for free and mandatory in- 
spection on all designated auction markets. 
This Act makes no provision for otherwise 
funding tobacco inspection on designated 
markets. Thus, the proposed amendment 
would make tobacco inspection inoperative. 

Tobacco is a major agricultural commodity 
that several hundred thousand farm families 
depend on for most or a significant part of 
their livelihood. Although tobacco uses only 
0.3 percent of the nation’s cropland it is us- 
ually the 4th or 5th most valuable crop and 
accounts for about 7 percent of cash receipts 
from all U.S. crops. Farmers received about 
$1.4 billion from the sale of the 1970 tobacco 
crop. 

U.S. consumers spent about $11.7 billion 
on tobacco products during the 1970 calendar 
year. About $4.7 billion of this expenditure 
were received by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as excise taxes. The demand for 
tobacco by many millions of people in this 
country and abroad will continue even 
though confronted with health issues and 
other repressive influences. Manufacturers 
will obviously strive to satisfy this demand 
and will obtain their tobacco requirements 
either from U.S. producers or from suppliers 
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of foreign grown leaf. U.S. producers natur- 
ally feel they have every right to continue 
to earn their livelihood by producing tobacco 
to supply this demand and to receive fair 
prices for their product. It is estimated that 
elimination of government price support and 
adjustment programs would reduce producer 
income from tobacco by about $400 million 
annually and cause a loss of about $283 mil- 
lion to Commodity Credit Corporation on its 
existing loan stocks of tobacco. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska said that this is a legis- 
lative matter in effect, and therefore it 
should have been presented to a legisla- 
tive committee; but I must remind this 
body that this has been a bill put before 
the legislative committee not only in this 
Congress but in the previous Congress. 
Because I could never get the legislative 
committee even to hold a hearing, even 
to talk about it, I had to present it last 
year as an amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill. We went to a rollcall vote, and 
we did not succeed. 

This year I introduced it again early, 
saying we would go the same route. I told 
them in advance that we were going to 
have the matter on the floor when the 
appropriation bill came up for considera- 
tion unless the legislative committee held 
hearings and proceeded to process my 
legislation. For some reason the legisla- 
tive committee does not want to act, and 
therefore we must deal with the pro- 
posal in the only logical way left to us, 
and that is to withhold the funds that 
are being expended for the promotion of 
the growing of tobacco. 

Some argument was made that this 
was really a control measure respecting 
the amount of tobacco that would be 
grown. It costs us between $60 and 
$70 million to have that kind of con- 
trol, if that is the fact, but then the 
Senator from Virginia said this would 
not stop the growth of tobacco; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it might just turn it loose and 
we might have more grown. 

One has to have it one way or the 
other. If more tobacco is to be grown by 
farmers, then we are not going to throw 
them out and impoverish hundreds of 
thousands of farmers. The Senator from 
Kentucky said that these farmers are 
going to be impoverished. 

So on one side they say it will take 
off the controls and we may well have 
more tobacco grown, and on the other 
side they say it will impoverish the farm- 
ers because they will not get price sup- 
ports. 

It was also asked by the Senator from 
Kentucky why we just did not have a 
constitutional amendment to stop the 
use of tobacco by law. As every Senator 
in this body well knows, we tried that 
method on alcohol a number of years 
ago. By constitutional amendment this 
country banned possession or use of al- 
coholic beverages. We went through the 
great experience of the prohibition era, 
and out of it we got syndicated crime 
and more difficulties really than the use 
of alcohol undoubtedly had caused. 
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Nobody said that alcohol was good, 
and nobody has said even to this day 
that it is good. But we have decided, in 
this country, that the better way to do 
is to go through the educational process. 
So we repealed the 18th amendment, and 
alcoholic beverages are now legal in al- 
most every part of the country, but the 
effort still goes on to educate our people 
against the use of alcohol. 

That is the same general tenor of what 
we are doing on tobacco. The Senator 
from North Carolina quoted from some 
medical personages as saying that really 
tobacco did not cause all these diseases. 
I have here the reports that have been 
issued by three successive Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the United States, Surgeon 
General Terry, Surgeon General Stew- 
art, and Surgeon General Steinfeld, and 
every one, without exception, supports 
the contrary view. There is no exception 
and no medical question any longer. As I 
pointed out earlier, this is true not only 
for the medical professional generally in 
the United States, but in European 
countries, in our neighboring country, 
Canada, and in fact wherever medical 
research has been performed on this 
matter of smoking and health, it has 
been found that the use of tobacco does 
indeed enhance the various diseases that 
we have mentioned, most especially lung 
cancer and emphysema. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. How much time do I have 
remaining, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOSS. I shall use only about 3 
more minutes, then I shall be glad to 
yield back my time. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, let me say 
in summary that we are Just trying here 
to move the next step onward in this 
area where the Senate has already acted, 
Congress has already acted, and the 
President has already acted in the curb- 
ing of advertising of cigarettes and in 
requiring that health warnings be placed 
on the package; and now the FTC is 
requiring that the warning be placed on 
printed advertising as well. We are mov- 
ing the next step onward, which is to 
get ourselves out of this contradictory 
position that we occupy in this country 
today of spending our money on doing 
research on the establishment, legisla- 
tively, that the smoking of cigarettes is 
injurious to health, that it costs. us a bil- 
lion dollars a year in lost time and ill- 
ness to the people who use tobacco, while, 
on the other hand, under the provisions 
of this bill we would be paying out $60 
million or $70 million to promote the 
growing and marketing, grading, and ad- 
vertising of tobacco. 

The two positions are inconsistent. For 
us, as a legislative body, to try to travel 
both roads, on the one hand to encour- 
age the growth and use of tobacco, and 
on the other hand to try to inhibit it by 
restricting various methods of advertis- 
ing and promoting educational programs, 
makes the later effort seem a mockery. 

So I urge my colleagues to call a halt 
at this point. As I have pointed out pre- 
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viously, I shall offer another amendment 
which will have for its purpose the ap- 
pointment of a commission to aid those 
who are in the tobacco growing business 
to make the transition to other crops or 
occupations. I believe they are entitled 
to that, and I urge its enactment. I think 
they ought to have some aid to get transi- 
tion over. But I firmly believe we ought 
to get out of the business of encourag- 
ing the growth and use of tobacco. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Does the Senator 
from Utah yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes, if the manager of the 
bill is also willing to do so. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
promised 1 or 2 minutes to two or three 
Senators. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, farm 
programs have been under attack for a 
number of years now. Time after time 
opponents of farm legislation have used 
every trick in the book to discredit, de- 
grade, and criticize producers of our food 
and fiber. 

And it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
as the farm population, and number of 
farms decrease, the shrillness of the op- 
posing voices increases in direct pro- 
portion. 

Mr. President, the amendment before 
the Senate now, is the most vicious I 
have ever seen. 

This amendment would abolish the to- 
bacco program. It would prohibit the 
paying of export subsidies, it would pro- 
hibit cooperative government-industry 
foreign market development programs, 
it would prohibit sales under Public Law 
480, and it would prohibit inspection or 
grading of tobacco. 

All of these purposes are aimed di- 
rectly at the hearts of tobacco growers. 

It would literally destroy a program, 
and the honest God-fearing people who 
participate in that program. 

It would literally confiscate their prop- 
erty by Government fiat. 

It would literally make beggers out of 
a self-supporting self-reliant people. 

And for what? 

And for that I have no answer. For I 
can see no earthly good in this amend- 
ment. 

The only thing it will accomplish is to 
make paupers out of tobacco growers, 
and cause harm to our national economy. 

The purpose of tobacco programs is to 
Stabilize production and assure fair 
prices to growers. If production gets out 
of line with needs, acreage and pound- 
age allotments are reduced. If programs 
require legislative action to achieve this 
end they are supported by producers. 

Just this year a new program was ap- 
proved for burley tobacco along the lines 
of the Flue-cured program approved 
several years ago. 

At the present time, there are about 
515,000 tobacco farms in the United 
States. About 2 billion pounds of tobacco 
are produced on about 899,000 acres on 
these farms. 

On many farms more than one family 
depends upon the income from tobacco 
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sales. So about 625,000 farm families 
share in the proceeds from tobacco sales. 

The average size of a tobacco allot- 
ment is 1.68 acres. And yet, tobacco is 
one of the few crops that can still utilize 
family labor and provide a reasonable 
income on a small farm. Thus it repre- 
sents the strongest bastion of the small 
family-type concept. 

However, if the program is abolished, 
farm tobacco prices, and land values 
would drop precipitously. Farm income 
would become a negative factor in many 
instances. Production would decrease, 
while imports would probably increase. 
Growers would be forced off their farms. 
Many would go onto welfare rolls to in- 
crease the cost of this program. Some 
would be forced to move to urban areas 
where problems already exceed resources 
in many cases. 

The whole economy of tobacco produc- 
ing areas would be adversely affected, 
disastrously in many instances. 

There would be no benefits to anyone if 
this amendment were adopted. 

Of course, the proponents of this 
amendment will say they saved the Gov- 
ernment money because subsidies will be 
prohibited. 

But what is the cost of the tobacco 
program to the Government? 

In fiscal year 1970, the realized cost of 
the tobacco price support program 
amounted to only $1.1 million. Export 
payments on tobacco totaled $29.5 mil- 
lion. And sales under Public Law 480 
amounted to $22.5 million, of which $14.2 
million was credit sales for dollars. The 
total cost, even including Public Law 480 
and dollar credit sales, amounts to only 
$53.1 million. 

The cost of the tobacco price support 
program is one of the lowest of all com- 
modities. The average annual cost since 
the inception of price support programs 
in 1933 amounts to only $4.7 million. 

Compare this with the income to the 
Federal Government from taxes col- 
lected on tobacco products which totaled 
$2.2 billion in calendar 1970. States col- 
lected another $2.4 billion. Thus, total 
Federal and State taxes collected in 1970 
amounted to $4.6 billion. 

And, from 1960 to 1970 total Federal 
and State taxes collected on tobacco 
products amounted to $40.2 billion. 

The limited export payments program 
for tobacco which the amendment would 
prohibit is designed to expand foreign 
markets for U.S. tobacco by making our 
tobacco more competitive with foreign 
prices. Last year the subsidy amourted to 
$29.5 million. 

In 1970 export sales of tobacco added 
$467 million to our balance-of-payments 
position. Since 1960 our balance-of-pay- 
ments position has been improved in the 
amount of $4.6 billion by export sales 
of tobacco. Therefore, tobacco sales 
abroad benefit our economy. 

We can reduce or eliminate this sub- 
sidy to exporters but it will not help this 
country. Rather it will help all foreign 
countries which produce tobacco. And 
believe me they will not go out of busi- 
ness. So to save $29.5 million we are 
gambling on losing a market that 
brought into this country $467 million in 
1970 and $4.6 billion since 1960. 
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Maybe this makes good sense to some 
people but it makes no sense at all to me. 

Also, as part of the effort to expand 
sales of tobacco abroad, we have a rather 
small but important market development 
program in several foreign countries. For 
the fiscal year 1970 about $240,000 equiv- 
alent in foreign currencies earned 
through sales under Public Law 480 was 
unauthorized for this use. 

This is similar to programs we have 
for wheat, feed grains, soybeans, beef, 
livestock and a host of other commodi- 
ties. 

We have found that export sales are 
not made by luck, but require vigorous 
promotion, market contacts, aggressive 
selling and a quality product. We must 
continue this program if we intend to 
maintain or expand our export sales 
which are extremely important to our 
balance-oi-payments position. 

The amendment would also prohibit 
sales under Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Last year these sales amounted to 
$22.5 million, of which $14.2 million was 
credit sales for dollars. 

The less developed countries which 
purchase under Public Law 480 author- 
izations use the funds generated by the 
sales for their economic development. 

They are also spared the additional 
drain on their currencies by not having 
to purchase in world markets. 

The opportunity for betterment of 
their economic position would be denied 
them by the adoption of this amendment. 

I can see no useful purpose being 
served by cutting off Public Law 480 
sales. The people would continue to use 
tobacco. Purchases would be made from 
other countries, and the importing 
country would suffer economic deteriora- 
tion. 

And finally, the amendment would 
prohibit the use of government funds for 
inspection and grading services which 
the Department of Agriculture presently 
provides. In fiscal year 1970 the cost was 
only $4.5 million. 

The idea, of course, is to make farm- 
ers pay for this service. It is a contempt- 
ible provision, as are all of the purposes 
of the amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
accomplish no good whatsoever. 

It will not stop the sale of tobacco, 

It will not stop the advertising of to- 
bacco. 

It will not make it unlawful to smoke 
tobacco. 

It will not contribute one iota to better 
health in this Nation, but it will be harm- 
ful to the economy of this Nation. 

It is designed only to punish the to- 
bacco grower in this country. It has no 
other purpose. 

At the present time there are only 2.9 
million farms left in this country, with a 
farm population of 9.7 million persons, 
only 4.8 of the total population. 

This is not a potent political force or 
voice as the opponents of farm legisla- 
tion see it. 

Mr. President, true or not, I will not 
take advantage of a downtrodden peo- 
ple who have literally devoted their lives 
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to furthering the interests of this great 
Nation. 

On the contrary, I will expend every 
ounce of energy at my command toward 
defending them. 

I have in the past, and will continue to 
do all in my power toward furthering 
their interest, and in so doing, further- 
ing the interest of all our people and of 
our country. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield 1 minute to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I favor 
measures to protect the health of our 
people. I reside in a major tobacco State, 
but I voted for the advertising restric- 
tions on cigarettes. But I shall vote 
against the proposal of the Senator from 
Utah. It would ruin thousands of farmers 
for no reason at all. 

I simply want to say again that in my 
judgment, this amendment has nothing 
to do with health. If the Senator from 
Utah has measures to educate and in- 
form people I say that is the proper way 
to go about it. 

During my service in the Senate, I have 
followed the progress of the tobacco price 
support program each year. In fact, it 
was my amendment, with Senator Alben 
Barkley in 1947, which secured a 90-per- 
cent price support for tobacco as a per- 
manent provision of law, and with Sena- 
tor Jordan of North Carolina in 1960, I 
sponsored the amendment which further 
stabilized the guarantee of a 90-percent 
price support for tobacco. 

On February 11, of this year, I intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill—S. 789—to 
change production controls for the burley 
tobacco program from acreage allot- 
ments to poundage quotas. I believed a 
modification in the control mechanism 
was essential to keep the program sound. 
The Congress improved and enacted the 
bill and it is now law. In fact, it was the 
10th law enacted by this Congress in this 
session. I believe the changes will keep 
the burley price support program on a 
sound basis and will avoid increased 
Government stocks or increased cost to 
the taxpayers. 

Burley growers have put their houses 
in order. And, in 1965, a modified sys- 
tem of production control known as 
acreage-poundage was adopted for Flue- 
cured tobacco and, since that time, sur- 
plus supplies have been steadily reduced. 

Over the years the burley tobacco pro- 
gram has worked well, and every 3 years 
farmers have expressed their approval by 
voting in referendum by overwhelming 
majorities to continue the program. It 
has operated without large losses to the 
Government—which has not been char- 
acteristic of many other farm commodity 
programs—because tobacco growers have 
been willing to abide by the production 
controls necessary to keep their program 
sound. No group of farmers in the United 
States has been more willing or has bet- 
ter demonstrated the ability to limit their 
own production than the tobacco farmer. 

Mr. President, let there be no question 
of the interest among tobacco farmers in 
retaining the price support program. On 
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May 4 of this year, burley growers in 
eight States—where burley tobacco is 
raised—voted in referendum on whether 
farmers wish to have a burley tobacco 
price support program with accompany- 
ing poundage production controls for the 
next 3 years, or no price supports and 
no controls. The results were clear. Bur- 
ley growers voted overwhelmingly to re- 
tain the price support program—by 96.6 
percent of growers who voted. In my own 
State, Kentucky, the vote was 98.1 per- 
cent favoring the price support program. 

In the light of the recent action by 
the Congress and the farmers to alter the 
tobacco program in order to make its op- 
eration more efficient, I believe it would 
be unfair to suddenly eliminate the 
program. 

Yet, this amendment proposes the 
destruction of the price support program 
for tobacco—the farm program that has 
been one of the least costly of all our farm 
programs in effect today. In the first 11 
months of fiscal year 1971, the net price 
support program cost for tobacco was 
only $100,000, compared to almost $2.5 
billion for price support programs for 
other commodities. Over the entire life of 
the program, the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment has been less than $60 million 
compared to the cost of all commod- 
ities of over $27 billion. As I have said, 
the tobacco program has worked more 
efficiently—with the least cost to the 
Government—than any other farm 
program. 

Mr. President, the livelihoods of hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm families are 
at stake today. It is estimated that 625,- 
000 farm families share in the proceeds 
from tobacco sales. Of these, the vast 
majority are small farmers who receive 
a substantial part of their income from a 
few acres—or less—of tobacco. We are 
not dealing with big farm operations 
with thousands of dollars in payments to 
any individual farmer. The average size 
of tobacco allotments is 1.68 acres. How- 
ever, in Kentucky, most tobacco is grown 
on even smaller allotments of less than 
1 acre. In fact, 60 percent of burley 
farmers obtain a large portion of their 
livelihood from only one-half acre of 
tobacco. 

There is a sound reason for this sup- 
port price for tobacco, Today production 
is controlled and limited. Instead of an 
increase in the acreage of tobacco in 
this country, there has been a steady 
reduction. The first result of eliminating 
the program would be unlimited produc- 
tion of tobacco and disastrous prices to 
our farmers. 

While tobacco is grown by hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers, it is pur- 
chased by a small number of large buy- 
ers. In a market of this type and with 
unlimited production, it is imperative 
that there be a fixed price support for 
otherwise prices would drop to a very 
low level. Manufacturers of tobacco prod- 
ucts would gain a large windfall gain— 
at the expense of hundreds of thousands 
of small growers. The amendment would 
strike at one group; namely, the grow- 
ers, and impose a penalty on them. I do 
not believe it is right. 

Second, this amendment would elimi- 
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nate the Department of Agriculture’s 
program for inspecting and grading 
tobacco. This program provides for Gov- 
ernment supervision of grading, which 
helps to secure quality tobacco instead 
of cheap, inferior grades of tobacco. It is 
best for the grower, the manufacturer 
and Federal and State governments 
which receive $4.6 billion taxes for 
tobacco. 

I know the Senator from Utah is con- 
cerned about the possible health hazards 
from smoking. His amendment is ineffec- 
tive in dealing with this problem. Elimi- 
nating the price support and inspection 
programs would flood the country with 
millions upon millions of pounds of low- 
quality surplus tobacco produced at 
cheap prices—with substantial windfall 
gains to manufacturers of tobacco prod- 
ucts. It is possible that the price of a 
package of cigarettes could be reduced, 
encouraging people to smoke more. But, 
in no way, can I see how this amend- 
ment would discourage people from 
smoking. It would destroy the livelihood 
of tobacco farmers of the country with- 
out any effect on health. If it is intended 
that adopting this amendment would 
have anything to do with smoking, or 
the reduction of smoking, it is absolutely 
a foolish idea. 

Third, the amendment would elimi- 
nate the export payments program for 
tobacco. This limited payments program 
is designed to expand foreign markets 
for United States tobacco by making our 
tobacco more competitive with foreign 
prices. Last year, the payments amounted 
to only $29.5 million. 

Fourth, the amendment would prohibit 
market development programs. Advertis- 
ing and sales promotion has been im- 
portant in maintaining our competitive 
position in world markets. Eliminating 
this program would shift tobacco sales 
to other countries at a time when our 
balance-of-payments position is in seri- 
ous difficulty. In 1970, export sales of 
tobacco added $467 million to our bal- 
ance of trade account. Given our diffi- 
cult balance-of-payments situation, I be- 
lieve the country needs the export pay- 
ments program and the market develop- 
ment program. 

Fifth, the amendment would prohibit 
tobacco sales under Public Law 480. In 
fiscal year 1970, tobacco sales under this 
program amounted to $22.5 million. Elim- 
inating this program would not alter 
the smoking habits of consumers. It 
would jeopardize the strength of the 
currencies of the importing countries, 
and it would slow down the economic 
development of these countries. 

The author of this amendment—the 
junior Senator from Utah—has suggested 
that it is hypocritical for the Government 
to maintain price support for tobacco 
when medical authorities contend that 
smoking is injurious to health. I wonder 
whether the Senator would say the Gov- 
ernment should stop collection of taxes 
on tobacco products. In calendar year 
1970, the Federal Government collected 
$2.2 billion in taxes. States collected an- 
other $2.4 billion, making a total of $4.6 
billion, more than three times the amount 
received by farmers. If it is hypocritical 
to support small tobacco farmers—whose 
very livelihood depends on price sup- 
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ports—why should the Government col- 
lect billions of dollars a year for taxes on 
tobacco products? 

Mr. President, in conclusion, it is 
“pennywise and pound foolish” to elim- 
inate the tobacco program which is vi- 
tally important to about 625,000 farm 
families—whose incomes and livelihoods 
rest upon the program; to jeopardize the 
economies of 21 tobacco-producing States 
and, indeed, the country; to endanger the 
financial positions of the already hard- 
pressed State and local governments that 
rely upon revenues from taxes on to- 
bacco products; to risk the currencies, 
economies, and economic growth of de- 
veloping countries that participate in the 
Public Law 480 program; to imperil the 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United States. And, what purpose would 
it serve? Over the entire history of the 
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tobacco price support program, begin- 
ning in 1933, the program has cost the 
Government an average of only $4.6 mil- 
lion a year. It has been one of the most 
successful farm commodity price support 
programs, with solid support from farm- 
ers and relatively little cost to the Gov- 
ernment. It would have no effect on the 
consumption of tobacco products or the 
health hazards of smoking. In fact, it 
could lower the price and quality of to- 
bacco and, perhaps, stimulate consump- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp Commodity Credit statistics 
regarding payments made for the to- 
bacco programs from the Federal 
Treasury. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION—COMPARISON OF COSTS OF TOBACCO PROGRAMS WITH TOTAL COSTS 
OF ALL COMMODITIES FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS 


[In millions of dollars} 


Net price support Jobe dima costs... 
Export payments... 
Public Law 480: 
Title I: 
Sales for local currencies._._...... 
Sales on credit terms... 
Title I! 


Cumulative from inception 
through May 31, 1971 


Total all 
commodities 


59.9 27, 278.0 
1144.3 , 633. 


Fiscal year ar 19 as of May 31, 


Tobacco 
programs 


Total all 
commodities 


Tobacco 
programs 


405.3 
56.0 


461.3 


1 PREE Seat pay ments under aan programs for fiscal year 1967 through 1971. Export payments for all couasaltes for 


this period amounted to $426,100,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Utah corroborates my 
statement that the doctors who are 
against tobacco are political doctors. 
They say tobacco smoking causes em- 
physema; but the medical doctors out 
at the National Institutes of Health say 
nobody knows what causes emphysema. 
So these political doctors ought to quit 
politicking for a little while, and listen 
to what the researchers say on this 
subject. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if this 
amendment should be approved, with no 
restrictions at all upon imports, the re- 
sult would be either concentration of 
all tobacco production in this country 
in the hands of very big companies, to 
the exclusion of the small producers, or 
else the exodus of an industry from the 
United States to other countries which 
would not be restricted in their sales. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 1 minute to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, as to this 
contention of the junior Senator from 
Utah that we are all outdated in our 
references about the health problem, 
there was a very extensive study pub- 
lished last year of the incidence of cor- 
onary heart disease in selected groups 
of men in seven nations. This project 
was directed by Dr. Ancel Keys, who is 
considered by many to be the father of 


the epidemiology of cardiovascular dis- 
eases in this country. In five of these 
countries cigarette smoking could in no 
way be implicated as being related to 
coronary heart disease. Of the seven na- 
tions studied, the Japanese group were 
the heaviest smokers and had the least 
coronary disease rate—about one-fifth 
the rate found in American men. In a re- 
cent 12-year period the Japanese in- 
creased their per capita consumption of 
cigarettes by about 48 percent and had 
their coronary heart disease death rate 
decline by 27 percent. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my opposition to this amend- 
ment which would delete tobacco sup- 
port payments. To enact such a measure 
would automatically bring about total 
ruin to a large group of our farmers and 
a segment of our economy. 

Mr. President, merely because the use 
of tobacco products may be harmful is no 
reason whatsoever for selling out those 
farmers who grow tobacco. We, in this 
country, consume many products and 
engage in many activities which are not 
in the best interest of our health. This 
is no reason for discontinuing price sup- 
ports to tobacco farmers. 

Mr. President, it is very obvious that 
tobacco products will continue to be used 
in this country. It makes no sense at all 
to enact a measure which would deal a 
death blow to the American tobacco pro- 
ducers. If such would happen, Americans 
would not cease using tobacco products 
but would instead depend on tobacco 
produced outside of this country. 

Mr. President, there is as much merit 
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in eliminating tobacco price supports as 
there would be to a measure which would 
eliminate price supports to producers of 
grain crops merely because these grains 
are used in the production of alcoholic 
beverages. 

South Carolina is one of but a few 
States which produce tobacco. Our State 
is not the largest producer of tobacco, but 
our tobacco industry is the largest 
income-producing agricultural commod- 
ity we have. The reason tobacco is not 
produced but in a few States is that this 
plant can only grow in but a limited type 
of environment. South Carolina is very 
lucky to be able to produce tobacco and 
if its production is eliminated the econ- 
omy of our State would suffer a serious 
economic setback. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in opposi- 
tion of this unwarranted amendment to 
the agricultural appropriations bill of 
1971. 

Mr. MOSS. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time, but I 
will take 1 minute to reply to the re- 
marks of the last two or three Senators 
who have spoken. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
said that our doctors are political doc- 
tors, but I would point out that the re- 
ports that have been compiled are not 
even those of the Surgeon General on 
his research. He has gathered in these 
reports the research of doctors of the 
world, the great medical associations. 
The overwhelming evidence—it is no 
longer in question; it is beyond doubt 
now—is that the smoking of tobacco 
causes the diseases we have talked about 
and that we lose approximately a billion 
dollars a year in this country economi- 
cally from the health aspect. 

Much has been said about the econom- 
ics on the other side—what we get from 
taxes and other things. But we pay for 
it in the health of our people. If we were 
talking here about raising marihuana, 
perhaps we would have another argu- 
ment. But here we are talking about en- 
couraging the growth of something that 
is legal and impairs the health of our 
people. I think it is incumbent upon this 
body to adopt this amendment and to 
withdraw our support of the growing of 
tobacco in this country. 

I yield back the remainder of niy 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

` Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. The assistant legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
(No. 240), as modified. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will cali the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Can- 
won), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) , the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Monpate), and the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Tunney) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHmurcH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
and the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 71, as follows: 

[No. 141 Leg.] 
YEAS—10 


Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Ribicoff 


NAYS—71 


Eastland 
Ellender 


Roth 
Schweiker 


Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


McClellan 
McGee 


McGovern 
Metcalf 


NOT VOTING—19 


Jordan, Idaho Tunney 
Kennedy 
Goldwater Long 


So. Mr. Moss’ amendment (No. 240, as 
modified) was rejected. 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
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to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from thé House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(85.581) to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to allow 
for greater expansion of the export trade 
of the United States, to exclude Bank 
receipts and disbursements from the 
budget. of the U.S. Government, to ex- 
tend for 3 years the period within which 
the Bank is authorized to exercise its 
functions, to increase the Bank’s lend- 
ing authority and its authority to issue 
against fractional reserves and against 
full reserves, insurance and guarantees, 
to authorize the bank to issue for pur- 
chase by any purchaser its obligations 
maturing subsequent to June 30, 1976, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Parman, Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
MooruHeap, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. J. WILLIAM 
Stanton, Mr. BLACKBURN, and Mr, BROWN 
of Michigan were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 991) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue 
a program of research, development, and 
demonstration of processes for the con- 
version of saline and other chemically 
contaminated water for beneficial use 
and for the treatment of saline and other 
chemically contaminated waste water 
to maintain or improve the quality of 
natural waters, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bill 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 9667. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 714. A joint resolution designating 
the week of August 1, 1971, as “American 
Trial Lawyers Week"; and 

H.J. Res. 727. A joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Septem- 
ber 26 through October 2, 1971, as “National 
Home Fashions Week.” 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 101) 
to authorize and request the President 
to issue a proclamation designating 
July 20, 1971, as “National Moon Walk 
Day.” 
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The enrolled joint resolution was sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolutions 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 9667. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H.J. Res. 714. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of August 1, 1971, as "American 
Trial Lawyers Week”; and 

H.J. Res. 727. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period 
September 26 through October 2, 1971, as 
“National Home Fashions Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) making 
appropriations for the agriculture-en- 
vironmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 241 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No, 241 and ask unanimous 
consent that I be permitted to explain 
the amendment rather than having it 
read in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, reads as follows: 

On page — line —, insert the following: 

Sec. 509. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the Commis- 
sion on Tobacco Adjustment Assistance 
(thereafter in this section referred to as the 
“Commission”) . 

(b) The Commission shal] consist of fifteen 
members to, be appointed by the President 
The members of the Commission shall in- 
clude representatives of— 

(1) growers of tobacco, 

(2) manufacturers of cigarettes, 
and other tobacco products, 

(3) other segments of the economy seri- 
ously affected by the elimination or sub- 
stantial reduction of the use of cigarettes, 
cigars, and other tobacco products, and 

(4) State and local governments. 

Not more than three members of the Com- 
mission may be officers or employees of the 
Federal Government. 

(c) The President shall appoint one of 
the members of the Commission to serve as 
Chairman and one to serve as Vice Chairman. 

(d) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum and a vacancy in 
the Commission shall not affect its powers. 

(e) It shall be the purpose and duty of 
the Commission to make a full and complete 
study of— 

(1) the probable effect of the termination 
of price supports for tobacco in achieving 
the elimination or substantial reduction of 
the use of cigarettes, cigars, and other to- 
bacco products; 

(2) the economic hardships which will re- 
sult from the elimination or substantial 
reduction of the use of cigarettes, cigars, and 
other tobacco products to— 

(A) growers of tobacco, 


cigars, 
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(B) manufacturers of cigarettes, cigars, 
and tobacco products, 

(C) other segments of the economy directly 
affected; and 

(3) the economic hardship to State and 

local goverments caused by the reduction in 
revenue resulting from the elimination or 
substantial reduction of the use of cigarettes, 
cigars, and other tobacco products. 
The Commission may include in such 
study such other matters as it deems ad- 
visable which relate to the effect on the 
economy of the elimination or substantial 
reduction of the use of cigarettes, cigars, 
and other tobacco products. 

(f) The Commission shall, within 6 months 
after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, report to the President and to the 
Congress— 

(1) the results of the study conducted by 
it pursuant to subsection (e), and 

(2) its recommendations for legislation 
and administrative action necessary to elimi- 
nate or substantially to reduce the use of 
cigarettes, cigars, and other tobacco prod- 
ucts, and to provide assistance to persons de- 
seribed in subsection (e) (2) and to State 
and local governments in adjusting to such 
elimination or substantial reduction. 

(g) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation but shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

(h) The Commission is authorized— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates; and 

(2) to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, at rates for individuals not to 
exceed $100 per day. 

(i) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the Government 
any information and assistance it deems 
necessary to carry out its purpose under this 
section; and each such department, agency, 
and instrumentality is authorized to cooper- 
ate with the Commission and, to the extent 
permitted by law, to furnish such informa- 
tion and assistance to the Commission upon 
request made by the Chairman or any other 
member when acting as Chairman. 

(J) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the date of the submission of 
its report under subsection (f). 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is ap- 
parent from the vote just concluded on 
amendment No. 240 that the Senate is 
not willing to take up the health prob- 
lem concerned in the use of tobacco. 
Therefore, I do not intend to press the 
amendment. However, I would like to 
explain it and to point out, as I did in 
my other remarks, that there is indeed 
something to be considered on the eco- 
nomic side and the matter should be 
taken care of. 

The amendment provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission consisting of 
15 members to be appointed by the 
President. 
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The commission would be charged with 
the duty of making a full and complete 
study of: 

(1) the probable effect of the termination 
of price supports for tobacco in achieving 
the elimination or substantial reduction of 
the use of cigarettes, cigars, and other to- 
bacco products; 

(2) the economic hardships which will 
result from the elimination or substantial 
reduction of the use of cigarettes, cigars, 
and other tobacco products to— 

(A) growers of tobacoo, 

(B) manufacturers of cigarettes, cigars, 
and tobacco products, 

(C) other segments of the economy di- 
rectly affected; and 

(3) the economic hardship to State and 
local governments caused by the reduction 
in revenues resulting from the elimination 
or substantial reduction of the use of cigar- 
ettes, cigars, and other tobacco products. 


The commission would be required to 
report within 6 months of the date of the 
enactment of the act to the President 
and to the Congress “(1) the results of 
the study conducted by it pursuant to 
subsection (e), and (2) its recommenda- 
tions for legislative and administrative 
action necessary to eliminate or sub- 
stantially to reduce the use of cigarettes, 
cigars, and other tobacco products, and 
to provide assistance to persons described 
in subsection (e)(2) and to State and 
local governments in adjusting to such 
elimination or substantial reduction.” 

The purpose of the amendment, of 
course, would be to give Congress and 
the Executive the information needed in 
order to meet the situation if the price 
supports for tobacco were eliminated and 
there should be a decline in the use of to- 
bacco products. 

We are already engaged in an educa- 
tional program through advertising in 
order to educate our people to the fact 
that tobacco is a dangerous drug. If it 
just had the label “dangerous drug” on 
it, the Senate perhaps would grant this 
legislation and say, “Surely, we do not 
want any dangerous drugs around. 
Therefore, we will not pay out this 
money to encourage their growth and 
use.” However, it has the label “tobac- 
co,” and even though it is a dangerous 
drug, it does not receive the treatment 
it would if it were labeled as a danger- 
ous drug. 

I would hope that we could begin this 
year—but I will try again next year—to 
withdraw the money we pay out to pro- 
mote the growth and use of this danger- 
ous product. 

I was ready, through this amendment, 
to have the means available so that the 
information could be provided to Con- 
gress and the Executive so that we could 
alleviate the effect of the change if there 
was to be any great effect. 

I do not think under any circum- 
stances that we would have any great 
abrupt change. I think the change, if it 
comes, will be gradual, as is now the case 
in the use of cigarettes per capita. There 
has been a decline, but because of the 
increasing population, the total number 
of cigarettes smoked has not declined. 

That was on a comparison and on a per 
capita basis. I think that the decline will 
be gradual. Therefore, I think there 
would be plenty of time to phase into 
other activities and other types of farm- 
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ing and manufacture. I do not believe 
there would be any great hardship. How- 
ever, I wanted to have a commission so 
that it could report to us and let us know 
whether there would be any hardship. 

Some of the Senators have said that 
there would be hundreds and thousands 
of farmers impoverished by this measure. 
If that were so, certainly we ought to 
move in some way to provide them with 
credit, with help, and with expertise of 
every kind to get them into a position 
where they would not suffer economic loss 
because of this change. 

Mr. President, because of the fact that 
the previous amendment was not agreed 
to and because I understand that this 
amendment would be subject to a point 
of order, and it has been indicated that 
some Senators wish to raise a point of 
order, I decided not to press it and I 
hereby withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 46, line 5, insert the following: 
Section 509. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be used for the purpose of 
making payments (as defined in Section 
101(2) of the Agricultural Act of 1970) for 
each 1972 crop year program (other than for 
sugar or wool) carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture, in excess of $55,000 in the ag- 
gregate to the owner of any farm or farms. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the purpose 
of this amendment and the only purpose 
of the amendment is to attempt to 
tighten up on the provisions presently 
relating to the $55,000 limitation upon 
payments made under our various agri- 
cultural programs. At the outset I would 
like to make clear that my intent is only 
to make it apply to all programs. It is 
not to change the limitation. Under the 
wording of my amendment it would only 
apply to each crop program for the year 
1972. 

The Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued regulations interpreting the word 
persons as, indeed, they are authorized 
to do by the authorization legislation 
passed last year, but in spite of this 
there have been serious questions raised 
as to attempts being used to avoid the 
legislation and to thwart the will of 
Congress. 

In that regard I would like to read 
from an article written by Tom Wicker, 
published in the New York Times of 
today. The article is entitled “Down on 
the Farm.” Mr. Wicker states: 

The latest Government gimmick for those 
who are already rich turns out to be last 
year’s decision to put a $55,000 limit per 
crop on the amount any farmer could be 
paid in agricultural subsidies. As cynics ex- 
pected all along, the big farming interests 
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and the Department of Agriculture admin- 
istrators collaborated to turn this limitation 
into a farce. 


I do not necessarily stand by the ac- 
cusation made in the article that there 
has been collaboration of any kind, but I 
think it is unfortunate that apparently 
the effect described in this article, allow- 
ing individuals through the use of multi- 
ple corporations and family splitups to 
avoid the intent and purpose of the legis- 
lation, is a problem today. 

Mr. Wicker’s article goes on to state: 


In fact, only 1,353 farmers received more 
than $55,000 per crop in 1970, taking down 
about $142 million in Government subsidies. 


I point out that, of course, that year 
was before the effect of the present limi- 
tation, but apparently it is still possible 
with a good lawyer and distribution of 
interests among various corporations to 
avoid any practical effect of the limita- 
tion. 

Later we may be talking about a $55,- 
000 or $20,000 limitation. The amount 
does not matter if there is a way around 
that limitation. 

In the amendment I have proposed to 
add to the present limitation in the au- 
thorization act relating to the word “per- 
son” a single owner limitation in order to 
give more power to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in making regulations that will be 
effective in preventing avoidance of the 
act, where it should apply to any single 
owner. 

The article goes on to state: 

But millions of smaller farmers were paid 
the rest of a total of about $3 billion in Fed- 
eral farm subsidies, and Senator Birch Bayh 
of Indiana says that about 40 percent of 
the total, or more than $1.5 billion, went to 
only five per cent of the nation’s farmers. 

No wonder the House of Representatives 
already has voted to reduce the $55,000 ceil- 
ing to $20,000 in future years, and Mr. Bayh 
has announced that he and three other Sena- 
tors will propose the same reduction in the 
Senate. 

This resolution would affect only 2 per 
cent of farmers—those who now receive more 
than $20,000 per crop—but Mr. Bayh says it 
would save $200 million for the Government 
and the taxpayers. That is not a lot of money, 
the way they hand it out around here, but 
there are surely better ways to spend it than 


to line the pockets of fat-cat corporate farm- 
ers. 


Mr. President, the provisions of the 
present regulations relating to corpora- 
tions are little more than a sieve. I stud- 
ied them with some care. I refer to sec- 
tion 795.7 and the definition of a cor- 
poration. Section 795.7 states: 
$ 795.7 Corporations and stockholders. 


A corporation (including a limited part- 
nership) shall be considered as one person, 
and an individual stockholder of the cor- 
poration may be considered as a separate 
person to the extent that such stockholder 
is engaged in the production of the crop as 
a separate producer and otherwise meets the 
requirements of § 795.3 except that a corpo- 
ration in which more than 50 percent of the 
stock is owned by an individual (including 
the stock owned by the individual's spouse 
and minor children), or by a legal entity, 
shall not be considered as a separate person 
from such individual or legal entity. Where 
the same two or more individuals or other 
legal entities own more than 50 percent of 
the stock in each of two or more corpora- 
tions, all such corporations shall be con- 
sidered as one person. 
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The 50-percent limitation in the reg- 
ulation is contrary to the recognized 
control standards applied in numerous 
other Federal regulations, such as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; 
and it plainly has been used as a method 
of circumventing the $55,000 limitation. 

It has been used by setting up multi- 
ple corporations, by varying the interest 
somewhat below 50 percent, by not say- 
ing it is a control position in which the 
owner has more than an adequate 
amount of stock to control the corpora- 
tion and then taking the benefits of each 
of the corporations he may set up. 

I think that in addition to the person 
limitation as presently defined, the in- 
clusion of the word “owner” would give 
notice to the Department of Agriculture 
that they should take another look at 
this regulation so far as corporations are 
concerned and they would, I hope, issue 
new regulations and go to the courts 
for an interpretation of the word “own- 
er” and “person” which would haye a 
meaningful effect so that the avoidance 
that has been used could be defeated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. When the Senator is re- 
ferring to the word “owner,” for the pur- 
pose of legislative history would he in- 
tend that the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture follow the attributes 
and rules of income tax regulations in 
determining ownership, wherein stocks 
held not only by the father but by the 
mother, sister, or brother are all attrib- 
uted to the prime taxpayer? 

Mr. TAFT. I believe the Senator is 
correct. This would be a fair method of 
approach. Some of these provisions with 
regard to “person” are in the present 
regulations but they are not nearly so 
strict or inclusive or effective in pre- 
venting avoidance of the obvious mean- 
ing of the limitation as are Internal 
Revenue regulations. 

Mr. MILLER. I have a further ques- 
tion. By the word “owner” is the Senator 
including a lessee? For example, suppose 
that the Senator from Ohio is the owner 
of a farm or two farms and because of 
the size of the operation he is getting 
$110,000 in payments, and in order to 
continue to have $110,000 in payments 
come into the farm enterprise, he leases 
one of the farms to me. As a lessee for, 
let us say, a year, or a term of years, I 
would hope that I could get my $55,000, 
and he is going to retain his $55,000. 

Mr. TAFT. My reply is that if this is a 
bona fide lease, and not an actually in- 
direct continuation of ownership, the 
lessee would be equally entitled to his 
own subsidy or benefit under the pro- 
gram. He would not be included, by any 
construction I could conceive of, in the 
word “owner.” But if the owner indi- 
rectly made false leases that were not 
leases in the usual legal understanding 
of the term, he would be entitled to only 
one payment for himself. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not suggesting any 
fraudulent or fictitious matter; I am 
suggesting a bona fide lease. The $55,000 
limitation in the Senator’s amendment 
refers to the owner of the farm. 

Mr. TAFT. Only the owner. 
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Mr. MILLER. What about the lessee? 
The Senator could modify his amend- 
ment by making it “the owner or lessee” 
of the farm. That would cover the situa- 
tion I have just stated. On the other 
hand, if he leaves it open, it might imply 
that the $55,000 limitation is applicable 
only to the owner, but the lessee would be 
eligible for $65,000, and I doubt that the 
Senator's intent is that. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say that the lessee 
would be subject to the current $55,000 
limitation on persons. I am in no way 
affecting that. 

Mr. MILLER. If it is as it is currently, 
he might be able to get $110,000—$55,000 
with respect to cotton and $55,000 with 
respect to wheat. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I was hoping the Senator 
would not give the lessee a better deal 
than the owner. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator mis- 
understands the meaning of the amend- 
ment. The amendment would still make it 
possible for the owner of a farm to re- 
ceive the $55,000 limit on different agri- 
cultural payments. It does not limit the 
overall payment on all programs to $55,- 
000. That is not the intent of the amend- 
ment. That might be a proposition we 
should all look into when we take up 
substantive legislation, but that is not the 
purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. But the intention of the 
Senator is to treat a bona fide lessee the 
same way as an owner? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would like 
to explain a little more what the word 
“owner” means in my amendment. By 
“owner” I mean to include all legal and 
beneficial interests, including those in- 
terests of the spouse, dependents, and 
the proportionate equity of payments re- 
ceived by corporations. 

Under the existing regulations there is 
attribution of stock interest in corpora- 
tions only where more than 50 percent of 
the stock is owned by the individual in- 
volved. I do not believe that this is re- 
flective of congressional intent when the 
1970 act was passed. 7 

For example, a man with a large hold- 
ing could break it up into a number of 
corporations, retaining 49 percent of the 
stock in each, and have each corpora- 
tion qualify for a $55,000 subsidy. He 
could then draw off the entire $55,000 
subsidy as salary and thereby circumvent 
the restriction. This is the type of loop- 
hole which my amendment is designed 
to close. I want the legislative history of 
this to be perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment that has 
been proposed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. This amendment, worded 
as it is, would cause much confusion, and 
chaos, in the administration of this pro- 
gram. We are advised by officials of the 
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Department of Agriculture it would be 
virtually impossible to administer. This 
amendment is fully as objectionable, and 
perhaps more so, than a smaller limita- 
tion such as that contained in the bill as 
it was approved by the other body. It 
would result in abandonment of the pro- 
gram. That would necessarily follow. 

On the face of the amendment, it ap- 
pears that no owner would be able to get 
more than $55,000. Apparently the limi- 
tation would not apply to tenants. Per- 
haps the first year there might be a 
reduction in the program, but the sec- 
ond year the owner would have no alter- 
native than refuse to go into the pro- 
gram, which of course would result in 
impairment and erosion of the program, 
and eventually its complete collapse. 

Only 7 months ago we passed in this 
Congress, and it became law, a bill which 
set the national policy on this subject. 
It is not a simple subject. It is a com- 
plicated subject. It has many aspects. 

The impact of any change such as this 
would be very, very great indeed. This 
was mentioned 8 or 9 or 10 months ago, 
when consideration was given to the 
limitation of payment as it is contained 
in the present law. Every one of those 
complications and every one of those ob- 
jections would have to be carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the changes that 
would result from this proposed amend- 
ment, if adopted. 

So the conclusion of the Senator from 
Nebraska is that the wisdom of making 
a change of this nature should not be 
employed at this juncture and in connec- 
tion with the consideration of an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am glad 
to yield as many minutes as the Sen- 
ator needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
amendment, just as the amendment 
contained in the bill approved by the 
other body, should be considered in a 
legislative committee. It should be con- 
sidered in all of its aspects, and I urge 
the rejection of the amendment. 

I yield back the balance of the time 
allotted to me. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER). 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as was 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, this matter was thoroughly 
considered in the authorizing committee 
in November of 1970, just about 8 months 
ago when I was serving as chairman of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 
Iam very hopeful that the Senate will let 
the law remain as it is, by rejecting both 
this amendment, and the one to follow 
which would lower the payments limita- 
tion to the figure of $20,000. 

Prior to November there may have 
been cause for Senators to put in a limi- 
tation, for there was no limit on pay- 
ments at all under the law. But now that 
the Congress has acted in good faith, now 
that the law makes it possible to pay no 
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more than $55,000, it strikes me that the 
law ought to remain as it is. 

As I said, I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry when 
this matter was taken up. I vividly re- 
call the weeks of hearings we held on the 
subject. Although I voted for a higher 
payment, the Congress went on record as 
adopting a limitation of $55,000. That is 
now the law, and it seems to me that it 
represents a commitment to our farmers 
on the part of the Congress. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
Hardin said in a recent letter to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 

This subject was thoroughly reviewed by 
the Congress last year and the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 established a payment limitation 
of $55,000. Since that time many farmers 
haye entered into leasing contracts, revised 
their crop rotation programs and have made 
arrangements for credit on the assumption 
that the limitation level of $55,000 would stay 
in effect for the full three years. A change 
now would result in difficult problems and 
would be costly to many farmers. 


Frankly, I do not see why it is that 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives should be picking on the 
farmer by trying to create what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture calls “difficult and 
costly problems.” In my book, the corner- 
stone of our economy is farming. With- 
out that, without providing for a supply 
of sufficient food and fiber, our great 
Nation would probably die on the vine. 
That has happened to other nations in 
the past. All of our minerals and all of our 
industrial wealth would be useless to us 
unless we had food and fiber. 

Why Senators should display such a 
negative attitude toward the farmer I 
just cannot understand. It is true a few 
large farmers receive substantial pay- 
ments but they contribute substantially 
to the success of the national program. 
There is no way to avoid that and still do 
economic justice. In any event, those 
cases are exceptions to the rule, as be- 
comes clear when we look at the entire 
picture. 

The record shows, for example on cash 
receipts, that from 1947 to 1970, the 
total cash receipts of the farmers were 
$29.6 billion in 1947, as compared to $48.7 
billion in 1970. Their production expenses 
in 1947 were $17 billion, and in 1970 those 
expenses amounted to $40.4 billion. The 
net farm income, with almost twice the 
amount of cash receipts, was $17.1 bil- 
lion in 1947, with cash receipts of $29 
billion, in contrast to $15.8 billion in 
1970, with more than $48 billion collected 
during 1970 in gross income. 

That means that while the cash re- 
ceipts in 1970 were 64.5 percent higher 
than in 1947, the net farm income de- 
creased by 7.6 percent. 

Mr. President, to illustrate the price 
squeeze to which the farmer is subjected, 
on commodities such as food grains, the 
prices received declined 2 percent from 
1950 to 1971, while receipts for feed 
grains and hay increased by 6 percent, 
cotton decreased 30 percent, oil-bearing 
crops increased 9 percent, fruit increased 
70 percent, and vegetables increased 64 
percent, so that the average receipts for 
all crops increased by only 10 percent. 

When we come to the prices paid for 
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production items, the increase in costs of 
motor supplies was 35 percent, of motor 
vehicles 86 percent, of farm machinery 
103 percent, of farm supplies 21 per- 
cent, and of building materials and fenc- 
ing 58 percent. At the same time, with 
respect to living cost, the cost of clothing 
increased 75 percent, household opera- 
tion 48 percent, household furnishings 
18 percent, homebuilding materials 49 
percent, and autos and auto supplies 60 
percent. 

So the farmer has been in a squeeze 
all these years, Mr. President. As his 
gross income increases, his net profits 
decrease, because the producer is com- 
pelied to pay so much more for the things 
he uses in order to make a crop. I would 
like to place in the Recorp two tables 
which clearly indicate this situation I 
have been describing. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS,! PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES, AND REALIZED NET FARM INCOME, 1947-70 


[Collar amounts in billions] 


Percent 


1970 change 


$48.7 
40.4 
15.8 


-+64.5 
+103. 8 
—7.6 


Cash receipts.__............. 
Production expenses. 
Net farm income 


t Cash receipts from farm marketings does not include Govern- 
ment ablsoe a and allowances for value of home consumption 
and rental value of dwellings. 


PERCENT CHANGE IN INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES RECEIVED 
AND PRICES PAID BY FARMERS FOR SELECTED GROUPS 
(1910-14 = 100) 


Percent 
change 

annual 1 
to March 15, 
1971 


Prices received commodity group: 
Food grains 
Feed grains and hay___......... 
Cott 


All Livestock and 
Prices paid: 
Production items: 


Motor vehicles... 
Farm machinery. 
Farm suppli 


ng 
Household operation.. 
Household furnishing. 
Home building materia! 
Autos and auto supplies. 


Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I 
should like at this point to compare the 
total income of people outside of farming 
with that of people engaged in farming, 
for 1950 and 1970. 

The total personal income in the 
United States in 1950 was $228.5 billion. 
In 1970 it was $801 billion, an increase 
of 250 percent. Wage and salary disburse- 
ments, in 1950, totaled $150.2 billion, 
and in 1970 $540.1 billion, for an increase 
of 260 percent. 

Business and professional income in- 
creased from $23.5 billion to $51.4 billion, 
for an increase of 119 percent. 

Rental income of persons increased 
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from $9 billion to $22.7 billion, or 152 
percent. 

Dividends increased 174 percent, and 
personal interest income 533 percent. But 
listen to this, Mr. President: Farm in- 
come, between 1950 and 1970, increased 
only 16 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
containing these figures be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOURCES OF INCOME FROM ECONOMIC INDICATORS, JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 1950 COMPARED WITH 1970 


[Dollar amounts in billions] 


Percent 


1970 changes 


Total personal income... 
Wage and salary disbursements. 
Business and professional 

Rental income of persons__.____. 
Dividends 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated, the 
most important segment of our economic 
system is farming, yet this table shows 
what the farmer is receiving in contrast 
to other segments of our society. Our 
farmers are producing today more than 
they have ever produced in our history, 
yet many in the Congress seem to ap- 
preciate neither their contributions nor 
their problems. Except for the farm pro- 
grams that have been on our statute 
books, Iam sure we would not have made 
the great strides we have made in agri- 
culture. Iil-advised amendments such as 
those now before us will ultimately undo 
all the progress we have made. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point two 
letters, one from Mr. Clarence Palmby 
of the USDA, which speaks for itself, and 
one from Secretary Clifford Hardin, who 
is also opposed to changes in the law, 
and who speaks for the administration. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I strongly urge 
the U.S. Senate to strike the $20,000 pay- 
ment limitation for the 1972 crops of cotton, 
wheat and feed grains included by the House 
of Representatives as a rider to the Depart- 
ment’s 1972 Appropriations Bill. 

I fear that many farmers will regard this 
action so soon after the enactment of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 as an act of bad 
faith. Many have already bought land, en- 
tered into leasing arrangements, and made 
farming plans on this basis. Farmers had 
the right to believe that the $55,000 payment 
limitation enacted last year after full Con- 
gressional debate would be good for the 
3-year duration of the new farm law. It 
would be unfortunate if the Government 
now reneged. This is not what people expect 
of the Congress. 

The disruption caused by this rider would 
extend beyond those farmers directly affect- 
ed. No farmer could plan secure in the belief 
that the legislative authorization for any 
program provision would remain unchanged 
for the life of the law. For example, there are 
some who favor a limitation as low as $5,000 
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or $10,000 and the precedent set by this rider 
would encourage such attempts. 

At the time we agreed to the present $55,- 
000 limitation, we indicated that this was 
as low as we could go and still hope to oper- 
ate an effective program. At the lower level 
voted by the House, it will be more difficult 
to make the programs work. As more farmers 
are forced out of the program, the greater 
burden of providing the necessary set-aside 
will fall on the smaller farmers still able to 
participate. Further, the limit would be 
made more restrictive before either the Con- 
gress or the Department would have an op- 
portunity to measure the impact of the $55,- 
000 payment limit and thus have the bene- 
fits of this experience. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
Payment limit as it goes lower will work 
against increased farm efficiency. It would 
be indeed sad for the Congress to enact leg- 
islation which would have this unfortunate 
result at a time when farmers are increas- 
ing their efficiency at a rate of roughly 21 
times that of other industry. 

It is my strong belief that this rider will 
be harmful to the farm program operation 
and to farmers without really benefitting 
taxpayers. I urge you to oppose it and ac- 
quaint your colleagues of its serious conse- 
quences in soliciting their support of your 
position. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. PALMBY, 
Acting Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1971. 

Dear Senator McGee: On June 23 the 
House of Representatives passed H.R. 9270, 
the 1972 Department of Agriculture-Envi- 
ronmental and Consumer Protection Appro- 
priation Bill. 

The House made four amendments to the 
bill as reported by the House Committee 
on Appropriations on which we sent you 
our comments and recommendations on 
June 21, 1971. 

One of the changes involved an increase 
of $2.1 million for research in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service relating to research 
abroad on the detection and destruction of 
narcotics-producing plants. Another change 
dealt with the earmarking of an additional 
$11,225,000 for summer nonschool child feed- 
ing programs. We have no objections to these 
two changes. 

We strongly urge the Senate to delete the 
amendment by the House which would have 
the effect of limiting payments on 1972 crops 
(other than for sugar and wool) to $20,000 
to a person for any single crop. This subject 
was thoroughly reviewed by the Congress last 
year and the Agricultural Act of 1970 estab- 
lished a payment limitation of $55,000. Since 
that time many farmers have entered into 
leasing contracts, revised their crop rotation 
programs and have made arrangements for 
credit on the assumption that the limitation 
level of $55,000 would stay in effect for the 
full three years. A change now would result 
in difficult problems and would be costly to 
many farmers. 

It seems to me that farmers have the right 
to rely on the provisions of an Act which 
the Congress debated and passed, I feel that 
to make such a major change in the rules 
at this time would be grossly unfair. 

The House also added a general provision 
which would prohibit payments to anyone 
who grows or permits to be grown marihuana 
or other prohibited drug-producing plants 
on his land. Attached is a statement which 
discusses this matter. While we are not re- 
questing the Senate to delete this provision, 
we feel that the Congress should be aware 
that this will likely involve many adminis- 
trative problems which we cannot now an- 
ticipate. It may be necessary to request a 
revision at a later time. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statements 
of my former distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, who is now the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and also the 
statements of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, who is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. 

It is easy indeed to kick the farmers 
around. Why? Because they represent 
only 4.7 percent of the population of the 
United States. In many areas of our 
country there is little or no farming at 
all. In those areas, it is easy to pick on 
farmers, and even to advocate free com- 
modities for everyone, that the farmers 
produce them free and give them away. 
That has become popular in many quar- 
ters of our country in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the Congress of the United 
States. 

This is a part and parcel of that par- 
ticular reaction that tries to benefit po- 
litically on the woefully small number 
of farmers we have in America. As the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has said, our committees of the 
House and the Senate on Agriculture 
and Forestry last year wrote a farm bill 
to last for 3 years. We held hearings. We 
had witnesses from all parts of the coun- 
try. We tried to devise a farm bill that 
was fair and equitable not only to the 
farmers of this country, but also to the 
consumers and the taxpayers. 

In that bill, we arrived at a limitation 
of $55,000 per crop. That is the law of 
the United States of America at the 
present time. Farmers throughout the 
United States have made their plans in 
reliance on the law that Congress 
passed. They have borrowed money. 
They have purchased land. They have 
made arrangements for farm equipment. 
They have mortgaged their farms—all 
acting in good faith, in reliance on what 
was the law of the United States of 
America. 

Now comes an amendment, attached as 
a rider to an Appropriation Committee 
bill, that is trying to change the funda- 
mental law that the Members of Con- 
gress themselves have adopted. I think 
it is in bad faith with what Congress has 
heretofore done. I think it comes in bad 
faith to the farmers of this country. I 
think it ought to be repudiated over- 
whelmingly, and I hope my colleagues 
will refrain from capitalizing on the fact 
that farmers are so few in number that 
they make good political targets. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator, and I shall be brief. 

We have had this battle threshed out 
on the floor of the Senate many times, 
but last year, as the Senator from 
Georgia has stated, in all good faith this 
matter was thoroughly considered, and 
the firmly established law of the land is 
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now for these payments to have a limita- 
tion, and that limitation is, as he stated, 
$55,000 per crop. 

The Senator from Louisiana was chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee for 
many, many years. The Senator from 
Georgia is now chairman. They and the 
Senator from Nebraska are all highly 
competent in this field. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with their remarks, and to 
add this point: 

Mr. President, the amount paid—and 
I think this is a major consideration— 
the amount of money paid out under this 
plan is a payment, not as a gratuity to the 
individual as such, but it is a payment 
to make the system work. The sum is paid 
to an individual, but it is a payment by 
the Governor for the system. The indi- 
vidual owns the land and controls it, so 
the payment goes to him, but it is by the 
system that will be on the books and be 
the law. And what is that system? A plan 
that will insure a continuous adequate 
yield and flow of food and fibers for the 
American people. 

You walk into any store, and you can 
see it there. That system eliminates the 
peaks and the valleys and the bankrupt- 
cies that go with those who own and till 
the land; and it brings to the consumer— 
and it works—year after year, a steady, 
adequate supply of the necessary basic 
foods, the finest in the world. Along with 
them go many additions. But it brings 
the basic grains. It brings the same things 
with reference to the fibers. 

So it is the system we are paying for, 
even though the headline might go to 
what an individual got. When we de- 
stroy that system, we go back to the old 
order of peaks and valleys and bankrupt 
farmers and the needs of consumers, 
without the proper kind of food and fiber. 

So it costs something. It is worth a 
great deal more than it costs. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has 15 minutes remain- 
ing, and the Senator from Wyoming has 
14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Chair. I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I think my intention 
in this amendment—indeed, the very ef- 
fect of the amendment—is completely 
misunderstood. First of all, it does not 
change the $55,000 limitation. That lim- 
itation is there, as Congress intended it 
to be. I accept completely the argument 
of the committee that farmers should be 
able to plan on the basis of the 3-year 
bill to look to that $55,000 limitation. But 
I do not think certain individual farmers 
should be able to make a travesty out of 
the intention of Congress by using vari- 
ous subterfuges to get around the in- 
tended provisions and limitations of the 
bill as passed by Congress. 

I do not want to hurt the farmers. I 
want to help them. I think the country 
should have notice today, and the farm- 
ers of the country should have notice, 
that if we go along and wink at subter- 
fuge when it does occur in getting around 
the intended limitation that Congress 
enacted with regard to farm subsidies, 
the farmers are the ones who are going 
to be hurt; because we are going to see 
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passed on this floor—if not this year, 
next year or the year after that—the 
$20,000 limitation. The worse the situa- 
tion gets and the less the Department of 
Agriculture does to correct its regulations 
to make them more meaningful, the more 
danger the farmers are going to be in. 

My purpose is to serve notice on the 
Department of Agriculture and on the 
agricultural community of this Nation 
that that is the case and that Congress 
should not sit by idly and just watch this 
occur without trying to correct it. 

This was recognized by the committee, 
and I commend the committee for recog- 
nizing it. The committee report states 
on page 19: 

The Committee feels that the farmers have 
the right to rely on the provisions of a major 
Act which the Congress debated and passed. 


I think they should. 


To make such a major change at this time 
would be grossly unfair. 


They are talking about the change of 
the $20,000 limitation the House has put 
in. 

The Committee is aware of the many 
charges of abuses that have been made 
against repayment programs, some of which 
may be valid. For this reason the Committee 
directs the Department to proceed forthwith 
with a complete and thorough review of its 
administration of the payments limitations 
provided in the Agriculture Act of 1970 and 
all rules, regulations and policies which have 
been promulgated thereunder. 


All my amendment proposes to do is to 
give them somewhat more of a weapon 
and, yes, a little nudge in telling them to 
take a look at those regulations, to see 
how they are applied, to try to make them 
more meaningful, and to comply with the 
will of Congress. That is the purpose of 
my amendment, and the only purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. We have no more re- 
quests for time on this side. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH) is absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RisicorFr) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the 
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Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
and the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JoRDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooxe) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunpT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Arizonia (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) , the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 58, as follows: 

[No. 142 Leg.] 


McClellan 
McGee 


NOT VOTING—15 


y 
Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Tarts amendment was re- 


Goldwater 


So Mr. 
jected. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 15, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 101) to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating July 20, 1971, as “National 
Moon Walk Day.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Agriculture- 
environmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coog). The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) proposes an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

On page 41, line 11, strike out “$518,594,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$531,594,- 
On page 41, line 15, strike out “$12,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25,000,000”. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
school breakfast program authorized by 
the Congress is now providing much 
needed nutritious morning meals to over 
500,000 children daily in more than 
6,000 participating schools. 

But the Committee on Agriculture, and 
the Congress in the authorizing legisla- 
tion, has found that this only begins to 
meet the need. There are 7 to 9 million 
children who could qualify for this as- 
sistance. In America no child should be 
deprived of a good meal with which to 
start his or her day in this crucially im- 
portant formative period of life. 

The Agriculture committees in both 
the House and the Senate have agreed 
that the school breakfast program 
should be funded at $25 million a year. 

But the bill before the Senate carries 
the same appropriation as last year— 
$12 million, or less than half the amount 
authorized. 

Mr. President, the administration 
asked for a simple extension of last year’s 
program, which would make the school 
breakfast operation static at $12 million 
a year for 2 years. 

The Agriculture Committee looked 
this matter over very carefully, seeking 
advice from the most knowledgeable 
people in the country. These witnesses 
told us the need—that is the money 
which could be effectively used—was $25 
million a year. 

The House committee agreed with us 
on this in conference, and both the Sen- 
ate and House approved an authoriza- 
tion of $25 million a year 

My amendment simply boosts the dol- 
lar figure up to match what the Con- 
gress has already authorized. 

Not long ago, I received a letter from 
the boys and girls at the Crippled Chil- 
drens’ Home in Pittsburgh. 

It said: 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Even though we 
don’t vote, we hope you will get us a chil- 
dren's advocate in Washington, D.C. 


Today, all of us in the Senate have a 
chance to be children’s advocates. 

The White House has asked for an ap- 
propriation for the school breakfast pro- 
gram of $12 million, the same amount 
that was spent last year. 

That is simply not enough. 

The authorizing legislation for the 
school breakfast program came to our 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
earlier this year, and both the House and 
the Senate agreed: 

‘That the school breakfast program has 
been operating for 5 years as a pilot 
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program. It has proved itself, and we 
authorized $25 million to greatly expand 
this program that currently provides 
meals to well over 500,000 children daily 
in more than 6,000 participating schools. 

We authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to pay up to 100 percent of the 
operating costs of this program in cases 
of severe need. And we made provision 
for the prepayment of these costs, in- 
stead of delayed reimbursement. 

In considering the authorization, we 
found that schools in many cities are 
unable to get started in the breakfast 
program for needy children because of 
high costs of paying salaries to lunch- 
room workers. 

We also found that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was not using the power the 
Congress gave him to pay up to 80 per- 
cent of these operating costs, despite the 
fact that many of our school systems 
face severe financial crises. 

Have you ever watched a wilting plant 
come to life after being watered? If one 
has, he can visualize a sleepy child com- 
ing to life after having had a school 
breakfast. These are underprivileged 
children, or those who have to travel ex- 
treme distances to get to school. For 
many of them, breakfast is the first food 
available to them since their school lunch 
the day before. 

The administration says $12 million is 
enough, yet we have learned that thou- 
sands and thousands of additional chil- 
dren could participate in this program if 
the money is made available. Think of 
it. There were 7 to 9 million children in 
our schools who could qualify—children 
who are not getting decent meals before 
they start school each day. We have au- 
thorized the expansion of this program 
to meet some of this need, but now we 
need the money. 

There was some initial resistance to 
the school breakfast program, but when 
school administrators found out that 
listlessness, temper tantrums and stom- 
ach aches had their roots in hunger 
pains, that resistance collapsed. 

The principal of a junior high school 
in Alma, Ga., reports that boys who used 
to get to school at 9:30 a.m. each day 
are now waiting for him when he gets to 
work. They help him unlock the school 
building. They are hungry and ready for 
both breakfast and school. 

Earlier this year we saw the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture selling the year- 
round nutrition program and its sum- 
mer food program to the Nation’s cities. 
They did such a good job that they found 
around the first of June that there 
would not be enough money to answer 
the requests. 

A few days after the crisis developed, 
a spokesman for USDA came to us and 
said everything was fine. There was no 
need to increase the funding for the 
program. There was an immediate re- 
action of utter disbelief and deep concern 
from the mayors of cities across America, 
and somehow the money was found. 

Here again, they tell us that we only 
have to appropriate the same amount 
as last year for school breakfasts; that 
there is not any need for more money. 
And, next year, when the money runs out, 
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or requests for food are not met, the 
USDA will blame Congress for not ap- 
propriating the money. 

The Office of Management and the 
Budget would have us believe that we 
are dealing with numbers and dollars. 
It is not true. We are dealing with hun- 
gry children. 

We have a debt to them. Let us pay it. 
Let us be children’s advocates here today. 

Mr. President, I would like to get the 
comment of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Wyoming. 
I have talked with him about it person- 
ally, and also with the ranking minority 
member. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and I have 
both visited with the Senator from Min- 
nesota. We gave serious consideration to 
the matter. It is an amendment which 
we agreed to accept because we feel the 
additional money could be utilized effi- 
ciently. 

This is one case in which the Depart- 
ment can put this additional money to 
good use, whereas in some programs this 
might not be the case. 

We would be inclined to take it to con- 
ference and do the best we can because 
the need is clearly there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have docu- 
mented the need for the program in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and, second, there are applications that 
will utilize more than the funds re- 
quested. 

I am very hopeful that the Senator 
from Wyoming will insist on this partic- 
ular figure when he goes to conference 
because it is truly needed and the ad- 
ministrative machinery is there. 

Mr. McGEE. We accept it with every 
serious intent. We sometimes lose one or 
two in conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to express my deep per- 
sonal gratification at the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations to assure 
that the promises made to hundreds of 
thousands of underprivileged children in 
America’s cities that they will receive a 
good, nourishing lunch each day this 
summer, will not be broken. Correcting 
a serious bureaucratic mismanagement 
in the administration that threatened 
the cancellation of plans by hundreds of 
cities to expand programs to meet the 
widespread critical problem of malnutri- 
tion among needy children, the commit- 
tee has provided for funds to meet the 
full level of requests by our mayors for 
Federal assistance under the nonschool 
summer lunch program. I congratulate 
the distinguished chairmen of the com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER) and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), and their committee 
colleagues, for this decisive action of the 
highest importance to the welfare of chil- 
dren, and thus to the future and basic 
moral purposes of the United States. 

I have been determined that every- 
thing possible be done to correct the 
serious errors of the administration that 
has seemed to place dollars above human 
need, in failing to provide adequate funds 
for this vital child-feeding program. In 
this regard, I recently wrote the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture (Mr. Mc- 
Gee), urging that the school breakfast 
program and the summer lunch program 
be funded at their respective full levels 
of authorizations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter of July 9, 1971, to 
Senator McGee be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 9, 1971. 
Hon. GALE W. MCGEE 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your immediate 
action in reporting and enabling the enact- 
ment of legislation (H.J. Res. 744—P.L. 92- 
35) providing for emergency appropriations 
for the summer program of the nonschool 
child feeding program deserves sincere com- 
mendation. 

The extensive problem of malnutrition 
among underprivileged children across the 
Nation requires that Congress do everything 
possible to assure the effective provision of 
Federal assistance for programs of free and 
reduced-price meals under the National 
School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. I 
urge your committee to give this vitally im- 
portant matter the most careful considera- 
tion in its deliberations on H.R. 9270, pro- 
viding for appropriations for agriculture- 
environmental and consumer protection pro- 
grams of fiscal 1972. 

I am particularly hopeful that the com- 
mittee will give full recognition to the in- 
tent of important changes in the law in 
the enactment of H.R. 5257, authorization 
legislation amending the National School 
Act, as amended. Signed by the President on 
June 30th (Public Law 92-32), this legis- 
lation expands the school breakfast pro- 
grams, and contains my amendment author- 
izing the immediate transfer of Section 32 
surplus agricultural commodity funds (up 
to a level of $535 million for fiscal 1971 and 
$100 million for fiscal 1972) to enable the 
provision of free and reduced-price meals to 
children at the increased level of requests by 
cities and schools across the Nation. 

As you know, Public Law 92-32 extends the 
school breakfast program for two years with 
an annual appropriation authorization of $25 
million. It authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to pay up to 100 percent of the op- 
erating costs of this program in cases of 
severe need, and would permit the prepay- 
ment of these funds, instead of delayed cost 
reimbursement, Moreover, eligibility require- 
ments for free and reduced-price meals that 
are currently applied to the school lunch pro- 
gram are also to be adopted for the school 
breakfast program. 

These changes in the law take note of the 
fact that schools in many cities are unable to 
undertake a breakfast program for needy 
children because of high labor costs, and re- 
flect a conclusion that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been unduly restrictive in using 
his present authority to pay up to 80 percent 
of operating costs in cases of severe need, 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture also 
received testimony that many schools face 
financial crises, and that thousands upon 
thousands of poor children are denied par- 
ticipation in this vital program to provide 
them a good, nutritious meal at the start of 
the school day. 

It is for these reasons that I urge the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations to provide 
appropriations at the full level of authoriza- 
tions of $25 million for the school breakfast 
program. The success of this program is at- 
tested by the fact that it has been providing 
meals to almost 555,000 children daily in 
more than 6,000 participating schools. How- 
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ever, the Administration has indicated a 
position that there is no need for additional 
funding, for it has requested the same level 
of appropriations for Fiscal 1972 as for Fiscal 
1971—$12 million. Unless this appropriation 
is increased, the new provisions of P.L. 92-32 
will be meaningless, for there can be no ex- 
pansion of the school breakfast program at 
this funding level. 

It is also essential that the non-school 
summer lunch program for city children in 
day care centers and recreation and summer 
camp programs be expanded to meet the level 
of urgent requests by our cities. Our cities 
had been encouraged by the Department of 
Agriculture to expand their programs to meet 
the extensive problem of malnutrition among 
poor children. Commitments were made to 
the cities which, in turn, made promises to 
thousands upon thousands of children who 
would otherwise be denied a good, nourishing 
meal each day. These commitments and 
promises were broken when the Department 
suddenly advised that available funds and 
anticipated appropriations would be inade- 
quate to meet the assistance requests from 
our cities both for the remainder of Fiscal 
1971 and for the summer program. 

Then it was reported that Administration 
officials, despite their late miscalculation of 
funding requirements which required rapid 
corrective action by Congress, would refuse to 
use the additional funds that had been au- 
thorized. This position could only be judged 
morally reprehensible, when the welfare of 
children is at stake. 

As of June 28th, the Department had re- 
ceived requests from cities across the nation 
for federal assistance amounting to $27,245,- 
968 for the summer lunch program, and it is 
estimated that the actual level of need ex- 
ceeds this figure by over $5 million. Cities in 
Minnesota have submitted requests totaling 
$665,512, but the Department allocated only 
$132,204—the same level of Federal funds 
applied or transferred to this program in our 
state last summer. 

School, city, and state officials are express- 
ing equal concern that additional federal 
assistance be provided to meet the great 
need for adequate special food assistance 
programs throughout the current fiscal year. 
In Minnesota, about 50,000 children bene- 
fitted from these programs in Fiscal 1971, 
with federal assistance amounting to $305,- 
000. However, twice this number could have 
received nutritious meals under the state’s 
total request of $609,000. Plans for both the 
summer lunch and year-round food assist- 
ance programs in Minnesota in Fiscal 1972 
call for an anticipated dollar amount of $1.5 
million. 

This is but one example demonstrating 
that original reports by the Department of 
Agriculture of funding requirements for the 
special food service programs, under the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request of $20,775,000, 
were totally inaccurate. As I have indicated, 
the requests from our cities for the summer 
lunch program alone substantially exceed 
this figure. 

In statements on the Senate Floor, in let- 
ters to the President and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and in a message to the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
signed jointly with a number of Senate col- 
leagues, I have strongly urged that the criti- 
cal requirements reported by our cities be 
met, to provide nourishing meals for 
hundreds of thousands of needy children 
who would otherwise be denied an adequate 
nutritional diet. 

The action by the House on the agriculture 
appropriations bill, and the Administration’s 
subsequent reversal of position in June, both 
of which would result in the provision for a 
transfer of $11,225,000 in Section 32 funds 
beyond the Budget request for all special food 
service programs, were encouraging. However, 
recognizing that this additional amount still 
falls far short of the nationwide need, Ad- 
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ministration officials reportedly Indicated on 
July 8th an intention to utilize further Sec- 
tion 32 funds, bringing total federal funds 
allocated to the summer lunch program up 
to a level of $33 million, with direct funding 
of other special food assistance programs set 
at $15 million. 

The fact remains, however, that this end 
result entailed a great deal of confusion and 
last-minute position reversals by the Admin- 
istration. I believe it is essential for Congress 
to correct these seriously inadequate policy- 
making and budgetary planning processes by 
providing for direct appropriations for the 
special food assistance programs at the full 
level of authorizations, $32 million. Congress 
must also reiterate its directive to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under the authoriza- 
tion of P.L. 92-32, to use such additional 
transferred Section 32 funds as may be re- 
quired to carry out effectively the free and 
reduced-price meal provisions of the National 
School Lunch Act. 

Sincerely, 
Huserst H. HUMPHREY, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. McGEE. We think its merit jus- 
tifies our accepting it as an addition on 
page 4l. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield back his 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
manager of the bill yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 
(Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 242 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 242 and ask that it be 
made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 17, line 9 of H.R. 9270, strike out 
the period and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“; And providéd further, That none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
to formulate or carry out any single 1972 
crop-year price support program (other than 
for sugar and wool) under which the total 
amount of payments to a person under any 
such program would be in excess of $20,000.” 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I have just asked to be made 
the pending business is sponsored by me 
and Senator Brooke, Senator Case, Sen- 
ator McIntyre, Senator Percy, and Sen- 
ator ProxmireE. The amendment deals 
with the question of farm payment lim- 
itations, a question which has been be- 
fore Congress before; it is now before us 
again 


Once again I wish to state my strong 
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belief that the present farm subsidy pro- 
gram fails to achieve the purpose for 
which it was originally devised. 

Farm subsidies were begun in the 1930’s 
as an effort to protect the very large 
number of family farmers who were 
especially vulnerable to an unstable mar- 
ket. The disturbing question today, there- 
fore, is why are we making payments to 
huge corporate farms and even to non- 
farming groups. For instance, in 1969, 
seven companies were paid more than $1 
million each. Fourteen other companies 
received sums between one-half and 
$1 niillion each. And 54 companies 
or individuals were paid between $250,- 
000 and $500,000 each. I simply cannot 
support a program which required in 
1970 a staggering $4 billion of taxpayers’ 
money—up from $3.5 billion in 1969— 
when most of that money does not go to 
maintaining the family farmers for 
whom it was intended. 

In 1969 the situation was so perverse 
that six banks were paid between $27,000 
and $224,000 not to plant on their land. 
In addition, two State penitentiaries and 
a large nonfarm corporation were paid a 
total of $361,842 to limit their crop pro- 
duction. In 1969 simply prohibiting pay- 
ments of $1 million or more would have 
saved the Department of Agriculture $16 
million, more than enough to allow that 
same Department of Agriculture to con- 
tinue without hesitation the summer 
lunch program this summer and thereby 
feed 244 million young children. Certain- 
ly it is clear that either the farm pay- 
ment program is in dire need of reform— 
or we have lost all sense of national pri- 
orities. 

Mr. President, as one who has spent a 
large number of his years on the farm 
and one who has actively participated 
in farming activities in a day-to-day 
sense, I wish to state that I am very 
much aware of the need for a stable farm 
program. I do not suggest as some might 
that the Government should get out of 
farming; but, as one who is a farmer and 
one who has rubbed elbows with family 
farmers of this country, I suggest the 
program is missing the mark. The 
amendment is an attempt to try to get us 
back on the mark and to deal with sub- 
sidies in the areas where the money is 
needed. 

The amendment, sponsored by Sena- 
tors McIntyre, Brooke, CASE, PROX- 
MIRE, Percy, and me is designed to limit 
farm subsidies to $20,000 per crop. As a 
farmer myself, I am personally familiar 
with the question raised by a limitation. 
There are some very legitimate concerns 
about the effect of a limitation on supply 
adjustment. Nevertheless, I strongly rec- 
ommend it to the Senate as needed re- 
form. Mr. President, after several years 
of incomplete action on similar amend- 
ments, this year seems the most appro- 
priate time for congressional agreement 
on a realistic and meaningful payments 
limitation. In 1968 and 1969 the House 
of Representatives passed amendments 
placing a $20,000 ceiling on farm sub- 
sidies. Unfortunately, similar efforts in 
the Senate were unsuccessful. 

In 1969, I introduced, with Senator 
Goodell, an amendment to place a 
$10,000 limit on farm payments in an 
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effort to save $340 million. Despite the 
fact that in 1968 a careful survey indi- 
cated that 85 percent of the farmers fa- 
vored limiting farm benefits, and despite 
the common knowledge that most urban 
dwellers oppose large farm payments, we 
failed. However, in July of 1970 the Sen- 
ate did pass by a vote of 40 to 35 an 
amendment to limit to $20,000 per pro- 
ducer, per year, payments under any 
farm price support program except 
sugar. Agreement in the House last year 
was frustrated by the last-minute in- 
sistence of the administration that its 
own proposal for a $55,000 limit would be 
meaningful. 

However, according to all recent indi- 
cations, the administration’s limit of 
$55,000 per crop, per year—which was in- 
corporated in the Agriculture Act of 
1970—has not been effective at all. On 
March 9, the Wall Street Journal report- 
ed that even Agriculture Department 
staff members now admit that “the limit 
will save the United States no more than 
a few million dollars—if anything at all.” 
Not only have subsidies of less than $55,- 
000 increased so that the new. benefits 
have eaten up any savings which were 
anticipated in 1970, but the 1970 limita- 
tion provision was loosely drafted with 
the result that evasion of the subsidy 
payments ceiling has been encouraged 
through the practices of subdividing legal 
titles and selling or leasing cotton allot- 
ments. 

An excellent article by Nick Kotz was 
published in the Washington Post on 
July 5. The article explained in some de- 
tail how the original intention of the act 
had been subverted by legal maneuvers 
designed to increase payments beyond 
the legal limit. 

Unfortunately, it will not be possible 
to substantially reform the 1970 act this 
year on this appropriations bill but a 
$20,000 payments limitation will make 
evasive legal maneuvers far more difficult 
and visible. As a result, we might hope 
for stricter surveillance of these maneu- 
vers by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I am encouraged by that 
fact that on June 23 the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed by a vote of 214 to 
198 an amendment offered by Mr. CONTE 
of Massachusetts to reduce maximum 
annual farm subsidy payments from $55,- 
000 to $20,000 per crop. Unfortunately, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
deleted the Conte amendment. There- 
fore, Senator McIntyre, Senator BROOKE, 
Senator Case, Senator PROXMIRE, Senator 
Percy, and I have offered this amend- 
ment in the hope of giving the full Senate 
an opportunity to vote on a question that 
so clearly involves a reordering of our 
national priorities. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The need for this limitation is clear. I 
am surprised that Secretary Hardin, in 
response to Congressman ConTrE’s March 
16 request for a progress report on the 
$55,000 limitation, replied that he would 
be reluctant to compile such a report for 
reasons of expense. In spite of the Secre- 
tary’s reluctance about investigating his 
own legislative proposals, the recently 
disclosed information on 1970 farm pay- 
ments is shocking. 
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First, despite the ceiling, Federal farm 
program payments reached nearly $4 
billion last year—up another half bil- 
lion dollars from 1969. 

Second, payments totaling nearly $40 
million went to only 23 farmers. Those 
$40 million could totally pay to train 
1,000 new doctors a year. 

Third, more than $1.5 billion in pay- 
ments—nearly 40 percent of all sub- 
sidies—went to barely 5 percent of the 
farmers, whereas a full 45 percent of the 
benefited farmers had to share less than 
2 percent of all subsidies. Many of these 
farmers received less than $500 for the 
years. 

Fourth, over 10,000 producers received 
checks in excess of $20,000—2%4 times 
the number receiving checks of this size 
in 1967, an increase of 50 percent over 
1968, and an increase of 18 percent over 
1969. With a national median farm 
family income of $5,769 per year, this 
recent surge in the number of producers 
receiving checks of over $20,000 is 
scandalous. As former Secretary of 
Agriculture John Schnittker put it, we 
are paying “welfare payments to the 
wealthy.” 

_We are not seeing that those subsidy 
payments get to the farmers who are 
really in a “crunch.” 

Mr. President, the limitation I am pro- 
posing is designed to limit subsidies to 
large corporate farmers—not deny them 
to family farmers. What we need to do 
is find a way to see that the subsidy pro- 
gram is designed to help those farmers 
who have the greatest degree of trouble 
competing, and give them an opportu- 
nity to compete with some of the large 
corporate enterprises which now as 
a result of the technological revo- 
lution, threaten to engulf the en- 
tire productive agricultural capacity 
in America. Small family farming 
has been forced to give way ‘to big 
business farming, and a system of pay- 
ments based simply on amounts of pro- 
duction funnels Federal money into the 
hands of the big producers. Then those 
farmers turn around and use the money 
to buy more land, to further consolidate 
and to then use the additional acreage 
to qualify for more diversion payments. 
In the process, more small farms are 
forced out of business. 

Seen from this perspective, my pro- 
posal is actually only the beginning of 
needed reforms. It should be passed to 
indicate the resolve of Congress to begin 
that process of reform. It should not be 
looked at as a proposal which would cast 
our Nation’s farmers into poverty by lim- 
iting needed funds. Actually, a $20,000 
limit would affect only 11,000 out of about 
2.5 million recipients. In other words, of 
the total number of recipients, only one- 
half of 1 percent—who are now collect- 
ing about 14 percent of total subsidy pay- 
ments—would receive less money. A ceil- 
ing of $20,000 does not appear unfair 
when compared with the fact that the 
oe recipient received only $1,450 in 

In spite of all the evidence in favor 
of stricter limitations, there are still 
some opponents who argue that limita- 
tions would disrupt the supply adjust- 
ment features of the present commodity 
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programs. Theoretically, present com- 
modity programs are designed to aid the 
farmer in achieving the precarious bal- 
ance between supply and the demands of 
the marketplace by offering direct pay- 
ments as incentives to withhold acres 
from planting. Opponents of a payment 
limitation have argued that a ceiling on 
payments would destroy these voluntary 
adjustment programs by removing the 
incentives for large farmers to partici- 
pate. In the absence of these payments, 
it has been said, the large efficient cor- 
porate farms would expand production 
and drive out the smaller farmers. 

At first glance, Mr. President, that 
argument sounds plausible enough, but 
upon closer examination it fails to hold 
up. Using the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s own figures, it appears that more 
than one third of all payments are really 
income supplements—payments that 
merely supplement the incomes of al- 
ready wealthy landowners—and are not 
required to achieve desired supply ad- 
justment goals. In short, we are now 
paying out a great deal more than we 
need to in order to divert the required 
number of acres from production. 

There is, in addition, the question of 
whether present commodity programs 
are the most efficient means for reduc- 
ing acreage. If taking acres out of pro- 
duction is our sole concern, I believe 
there is a less costly and more equitable 
way. That is to expand greatly the Crop- 
land Adjustment Act so that land can be 
retired on a long-term basis. A fairly 
recent study of the relative cost effec- 
tiveness of the Cropland Adjustment Act 
and the feed grains program, for ex- 


ample, indicates that it costs about 28 
percent less to retire land on a long term 
basis than it does to divert the same 
number of acres on a year-to-year basis 
under the feed grains programs. 


Additionally, some opponents of a 
limitation have said that it would dis- 
criminate against cottongrowers. In 1969, 
1.4 percent of the cotton farmers received 
31.7 percent of all the cotton subsidies. 
An effort to balance such an overwhelm- 
ing share of subsidy payments by limiting 
them to $20,000 per crop simply cannot 
be called “discrimination.” Furthermore, 
in 1969, only 38 percent of cotton subsidy 
payments went towards limiting produc- 
tion; 62 percent was in the form of an 
income supplement or a subsidy for the 
rich. Today, in fact, the cotton subsidy 
program is designed, not to limit produc- 
tion, but to increase it. So one can hard- 
ly argue that limiting payments would 
lead to a surplus of cotton. 

Cottongrowers may say that the real 
reason for Government payments is to 
allow cottongrowers to compete on the 
world market—to grow cotton for 30 
cents a pound but still be able to sell it 
abroad for 20 cents a pound without los- 
ing money. The Government will make 
up the difference. However, that differ- 
ence amounted in 1969 to 76 percent of 
the value of all cotton harvested. As a 
result, we are paying almost double the 
sale price of the cotton. 

As for the wheat and feed grains pro- 
grams, the effect of a limitation would 
be relatively minor simply because ex- 
ploitation of the subsidy system is less 
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widespread. In 1969, only 1.4 percent of 
feed grain farmers received more than 
$20,000 per year. Furthermore, 89 per- 
cent of the payments went for limitation 
of output—just as they were designed to 
do. For wheat, over half of the pay- 
ments served to limit production and only 
4 percent of the total subsidies were for 
amounts above $20,000. 

There is a final completely spurious 
argument advanced by the Department 
of Agriculture to the effect that the $55,- 
000 payments ceiling included in the 
Agriculture Act of 1970 was intended 
to last for 3 years—through June of 1973 
when the act itself expires. Any adjust- 
ments of the ceiling only 1 year later, it 
is claimed, would disrupt the long-range 
plans of the farmers and undermine their 
faith in the farm program. Such an ar- 
gument is ridiculous. First of all, the 
only “long-range” plans disrupted would 
be the various legal ploys designed to 
multiply corporate farmers’ income be- 
yond the set limitation. Actual planting 
decisions are based on annual price sup- 
port guarantees from the Government 
and anticipated market conditions. They 
are made only 1 year in advance of plant- 
ing. These decisions would not be dis- 
rupted in any way by the payments limi- 
tation. Secondly, 85 percent of all Amer- 
ican farmers already favor a reasonable 
payment limitation. It is the large cor- 
porate interests which are opposed to 
further ceilings. No one else would even 
be affected. I am surprised that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would be so ob- 
vious in its protection of the corporate 
farmers at the expense of small farm 
families. 

Mr. President, according to a report by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1969, 
payment limits would not destroy the 
production-control programs and would 
not lead to new farm surpluses. But they 
would save money. I urge my colleagues 
to recognize that the agriculture sector 
of this country has changed with the 
result that present Federal policies serve 
only to hasten the total demise of the his- 
toric tradition of small farmers. Unless 
we wish to destroy the roots of this coun- 
try’s traditions, huge subsidies to rich 
farmers must end—now. 

I would like to point out, in closing 
my opening remarks, that it is rather 
strange to me that the Members of this 
body, almost all of whom are sympa- 
thetic to the plight of the farmers, feel 
that we are in a better position to deter- 
mine what is good for the farmer than the 
farmer himself. I repeat that about 85 
percent of all the farmers in this country 
see no reason at all for the exorbitant 
subsidy payments, and have time and 
time again voiced their support for rea- 
sonable subsidy limitations. 

I am concerned that city dwellers— 
who far outnumber those who still live 
on the farm—do not realize the im- 
portance of a farm program. We are just 
asking for trouble with stories like the 
ones which appeared in the Washington 
Post, the Wall Street Journal, the Des 
Moines Register, and the New York 
Times, which state or show that only a 
handful of farmers are getting all the 
“gravy” out of the subsidy program. Let 
us write this program so that we do not 
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have to repeal it outright and destroy 
the program altogether. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me about 3 minutes? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the author 
of this amendment, No. 242, of which I 
am a cosponsor, has mentioned national 
priorities. It brought me back to the 
struggle we had a short while ago in try- 
ing to get $1.7 million for a demonstra- 
tion program for the elderly continued 
for another year. If we had abandoned 
that program, it would have cost a great 
deal in the way of human misery for 
thousands and thousands of elderly peo- 
ple who are malnourished, who do not 
have enough money for food for them- 
selves, and yet we almost dropped that 
program. 

Yet when we consider that the poten- 
tial appropriation for subsidies over $20,- 
000 is over $400 million, we could expand 
that single program for feeding the 
elderly by 200 times, and we could put 
food where food is desperately needed by 
our abandoned and forgotten population 
over 65, where poverty is increasing at 
such an alarming rate. 

For these and many other reasons, I 
fully support amendment No. 242 to H.R. 
9270, which would limit farm subsidies to 
$20,000 per farmer for each crop, rather 
than the $55,000 figure reported out by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

On June 23, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 214 to 198, passed a 
$20,000 limitation as part of the agricul- 
ture appropriations bill. I believe the 
Senate should do likewise. 

Last year the Government paid $74 
million in subsidies to farmers over and 
above the amount is would have had to 
pay had the $55,000-per-crop ceiling been 
the law. When the $55,000 payments 
limitation was incorporated in the new 
farm legislation, it was hoped that a sub- 
stantial portion of this $74 million would 
be saved this year. 

It appears, however, that there will be 
little or no saving to the taxpayers de- 
spite the enactment of the $55,000 per 
crop limitation. Farmers have employed 
perfectly legal steps to split up their 
farms in various ways to avoid losing 
funds. In some instances, farms have 
been divided among family members. In 
other cases, land has been leased out for 
a fee to other individuals, who were then 
entitled to the payments. The result of 
these maneuvers has been to thwart the 
congressional intent of saving funds 
through the imposition of the $55,000 
limitation. 

The amendment we are considering 
today is the same amendment which 
passed the House. By lowering the ceiling 
on payments to $20,000, it should be pos- 
sible to realize a significant saving in 
farm program costs, something we have 
been unable to do with the higher limit, 
and it should be possible to help plug 
these loopholes that existed in the law 
last year. 

In 1970, 10,400 farmers and producers 
received more than $20,000 in subsidies. 
Total payments to these farmers were 
$409 million. Passage of a $20,000 limita- 
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tion would mean an approximate. saving 
of $200 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. May I have an additional 
minute? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield the Senator 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
that enactment of this amendment not 
only will save the Government a sub- 
stantial sum of money, but also will help 
the small farmer by enabling him to com- 
pete on more favorable terms for avail- 
able cropland in his community, which 
is now controlled by the large operators. 
Since it is estimated that a $20,000 limi- 
tation will affect fewer than one-half of 
1 percent of all American farmers, it is 
fair to say that passage of this amend- 
ment will work no hardship at all on the 
average farmer. 

If we are sincerely dedicated to econ- 
omy in Government and to assisting the 
smaller farmer, we must adopt this 
amendment. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of it. 

Certainly the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation is to be applauded for passing 
overwhelmingly a resolution supporting 
a $25,000 limitation. This amendment is 
in the spirit of that resolution. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, can 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

COMMONSENSE AND FARM PAYMENTS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment to limit farm payments to 
$20,000 per crop, per farm. 

The adoption of this amendment— 
which I was pleased to join in introduc- 
ing—will go a long way toward restoring 
sense to the farm program, toward mold- 
ing it to conform to today’s priorities. 

Earlier this year, I proposed setting 
farm payment limits at $10,000. I felt 
such a limit was justified, was needed, 
and would still leave us with a viable 
farm program. 

My convictions have not changed, but 
legislative realities dictate that a $20,000 
limit may be a more attainable goal. 

I have been around these halls long 
enough now to appreciate that legisla- 
tive accomplishment depends, more often 
than not, on going for the possible when- 
ever the possible is moving in the right 
direction. 

Limiting payments to $20,000 is moving 
in the right direction. Acceptance of this 
figure by the House of Representatives 
would indicate that this may well be a 
more realistic, a more “possible” goal. 

Mr. President, let me make it clear here 
and now that this is not an “antifarm” 
amendment, nor is it motivated in any 
way by antifarm sentiment. 

I, for one of many in this Chamber, 
thoroughly appreciate the tremendous 
accomplishments and contributions of 
American agriculture and would do noth- 
ing that would hurt its cause. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the amendment 
I speak for today is precisely the oppo- 
site of antifarm legislation. It is profarm 
legislation because it seeks to eliminate 
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a stigma that has marred the image of 
the great institution of agriculture for 
far too many years. 

It is difficult for many. Americans to 
appreciate, fully appreciate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how our system, of agriculture has 
made us the best fed, best clothed people 
on earth—and has helped us feed much 
of a hungry world—when they are con- 
Stantly buffeted by the seeming paradox 
that our Government is paying some 
farmers as much as $4 million a year not 
to grow crops while there are still hungry 
people at home and abroad. 

Now there are those who will say this 
is a completely naive attitude, who will 
wonder why so many Americans do not 
understand the reason for farm subsidy 
payments, why they do not appreciate 
the fact that farmers have to be com- 
pensated for not growing crops that 
would glut the market. and destroy the 
farm economy. 

I happen to believe that most Ameri- 
cans can understand the principle of 
farm payments, Mr, President. It is not 
that sophisticated a mechanism. But 
what they cannot understand is why the 
biggest farmers get the most compensa- 
tion. 

I also happen to believe that they 
would accept even this situation if they 
could be convinced that a farm program 
could not be effective without the lavish- 
ly rewarded participation of the factory 
farms and the mega-farmers. 

But in the absence of that convincing 
evidence, they are going to remain skep- 
tical at best and cynically bitter at worst 
over a system that pays John Wayne and 
his corporation farm partners more than 
$800,000 for not producing crops, that 
pays a British investor-owned farm in 
Mississippi another $800,000 for the same 
reason, when all the while the public 
needs in education, in health, in housing, 
and in many other priority areas are go- 
ing unmet. 

A long, long time ago, the farm subsidy 
payment system was initiated to help the 
small family farmer make ends meet 
when he had to curtail production in 
order to keep supply in line with de- 
mand. 

But this once justified, indeed admir- 
able, program has grown completely out 
of hand, for from that modest begin- 
ning the farm payment program became 
a grotesque, lopsided monster gobbling 
up billions of dollars a year in Federal 
tax dollars, far too much of which went 
into the fat coffers of big farmers who 
were able to use that money to buy up 
more land to keep out of production and 
collect even more subsidies. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I never 
would have lent my name to a payment 
limitation plan unless I was convinced 
that such a plan could work, that enough 
land could be diverted from production 
to keep farm prices stable even with pay- 
ment limits. 

I have been convinced. I am certain 
that we can impose limits and eliminate 
the scandalous inequities of no limita- 
tions, and still preserve the farm econ- 
omy. 

Last year the Congress voted $55,000 
limitations, and this has now been in ef- 
fect for 1 year. 
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It has not worked, Mr. President. It 
has not worked, because its intent has 
been betrayed. Not illegally betrayed, to 
be sure, but betrayed nevertheless. 

What has happened is this: Big farm- 
ers, within the law, have divided their 
farms among members of their families, 
their friends, or associates, thus making 
each new owner eligible for subsidy pay- 
ments. 

In some instances, reports indicate 
that total payments for a given piece of 
“subdivided” farm property may be 
slightly less than they were under no 
payment limitations, but that owners 
have gone into more production in order 
to make up the income difference. 

This, of course, defeats the purpose of 
the farm subsidy system for those addi- 
tional planted acres can flood the market, 
depress prices, and hurt every grower, 
small as well as large. 

Now I do not contend that dropping 
the limit from $55,000 to $20,000 is going 
to completely solve this problem, Mr. 
President. No doubt some mega-farmers 
and factory farms will still try_to avoid 
the limitation by dividing ownership to 
qualify each owner for the maximum 
$20,000. 

But certainly “subdividing” farm own- 
ership to make every new owner eligible 
for the $20,000 maximum is going to be 
more difficult than dividing to make each 
new owner eligible for $50,000. It will 
simply require that many more “new” 
owners will make the ruse, if that is what 
it is, all the more apparent. 

Beyond the limits that this amend- 
ment imposes, of course, is the directly 
implied need for the Department of Ag- 
riculture to make sure that the principle 
of limitations is not avoided. 

The Department must make sure its 
regulations are clear enough, strong 
enough to protect the taxpayer against 
increased farm payment costs brought 
about by the splitting up of farms. 

The Department must redouble its ef- 
forts to check into each proposed farm 
reorganization to assure it is not being 
pera sena to avoid the purpose of the 
aw. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
respond to an objection to dropping farm 
payment limits from the current $55,000 
level to $20,000 at this time. 

There are those who say this is unfair 
to farmers, because the $55,000 limit im- 
posed last year was legislated for a 
3-year period and that farmers have 
made their plans to accommodate that 
3-year condition. 

Now first of all, let us try to keep this in 
perspective. There are more than 2 mil- 
lion farmers in America today. But only 
a few thousand of that 2 million would 
be affected by lowering the maximum 
subsidy payment. 

Family farmers, the backbone of Amer- 
ican agriculture since the birth of our 
nation. would not be affected because 
only a very few of them operate farms 
large enough to qualify for more than 
$20,000 in payments. 

Second, farmers always hope to make 
their plans for several years in advance 
but are only rarely able to do so. 

The truth is that the market outlook, 
the need to rotate land use, the avail- 
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ability of farm labor, and many other 
factors make planning for more than a 
year at a time extremely difficult. 

In summary, then, the proposed im- 
position of a $20,000 per crop, per farm 
subsidy limitation, a limit already ap- 
proved by the other Chamber on June 23, 
is not an antifarm measure. 

It will not affect the vast majority of 
American farmers, but it will effect a 
substantial tax savings at the same time 
that it removes an unsightly blemish 
from agriculture’s otherwise shining 
image. 

By removing that blemish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will not only make tax dollars 
available for more worthy purpose than 
making rich farmers richer, we will clear 
the way for a renewed, unspoiled public 
appreciation of the worth and dignity of 
one of the greatest institutions, one of 
the most important contributors to 
health and well-being in the world— 
American agriculture. 

I urge that the Senate act favorably on 
this proposal. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly, if he has time re- 
maining? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two min- 
utes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I compliment the Senator 
from New Hampshire for recognizing the 
possibilities of accomplishing two basic 
goals. He put them, I thought, in very 
dramatic perspective. First, by seeking 
to remove this rather obvious source of 
controversy from the existing program, 
we are actually helping, not hindering, 
the hundreds of thousands of farmers in 
rural America. We are restoring belief 
and pride in the integrity of the farm 
program, while limiting the payments of 
only 10,000 recipients—is not 10,000 the 
number of farms who inspire this debate? 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is correct. 

Mr. BAYH. Second, the Senator ex- 
presses, and rightly so, that the money 
saved from these exorbitant payments 
can be utilized to meet some of the press- 
ing needs that exist elsewhere in our 
society. Thus, we would accomplish two 
important goals by adopting one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 
Iam pleased to be able to join him in this 
amendment. He is the only Senator who 
can claim to have been brought up and 
worked on a farm, and he knows the issue 
of the farmer from the very beginning. I 
thank him for allowing me to participate 
in this matter. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise as 
perhaps the only Member of this body 
who has never been on a farm and does 
not own even one head of livestock in 
any form. 

But I raise the point that concerned us 
in the committee, and that was the good 
faith of Congress. This has been a very 
difficult question. The Senator from In- 
diana is correct when he points to its 
complexities and the issues it raises. Be- 
cause of that, the Agriculture Committee 
of this body held extensive hearings a 
year ago, went to great depth into the 
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ramifications of the problem, and 
weighed the consequences of a whole 
range of options that were available; and 
in the best wisdom they could muster 
they came up with the judgment that a 
limitation should be imposed for the first 
time in history. They arrived at the figure 
of $55,000. 

We might quarrel with that particular 
figure. But the agreement that was 
reached committed that program to the 
crop years of 1971, 1972, and 1973. That 
still was an adjustment in the whole 
mechanism of agricultural loans and crop 
planting schedules and that sort of 
thing, and those have been undertaken 
in the good faith that the Government 
of the United States, particularly Con- 
gress, meant what it said when it en- 
acted a law for 3 years with these limita- 
tions. In that good faith, these farmers 
have undertaken their loan commit- 
ments, their crop commitments, and 
their other operational necessities in an 
attempt to maintain some predictable 
economic stability in the 2 or 3 years 
ahead. 

For that reason, the members of the 
Appropriations Committee felt that this 
was not the way to do this; that not only 
was it not the way to do it, but it was 
breaking faith in the process as well. 
Because it was breaking faith, we felt 
that we would have to seek a review of 
the action taken by our friends on the 
other side of the Hill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture that 
we have received on this matter and a 
letter from the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
Clarence D. Palmby. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR McGee: On June 23 the 
House of Representatives passed H.R. 9270, 
the 1972 Department of Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and Consumer Protection Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

The House made four amendments to the 
bill as reported by the House Committee on 
Appropriations on which we sent you our 
comments and recommendations on June 21, 
1971. 

One of the changes involved an increase 
of $2.1 million for research in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service relating to research 
abroad on the detection and destruction of 
narcotics-producing plants. Another change 
dealt with the earmarking of an additional 
$11,225,000 for summer nonschool child feed- 
ing programs. We have no objections to these 
two changes. 

We strongly urge the Senate to delete the 
amendment by the House which would have 
the effect of limiting payments on 1972 crops 
(other than for sugar and wool) to $20,000 to 
@ person for any single crop. This subject was 
thoroughly reviewed by the Congress last 
year and the Agricultural Act of 1970 estab- 
lished a payment limitation of $55,000. Since 
that time many farmers have entered into 
leasing contracts, revised their crop rotation 
programs and have made arrangements for 
credit on the assumption that the limitation 
level of $55,000 would stay in effect for the 
full three years. A change now would result 
in difficult problems and would be costly 
to many farmers. 

It seems to me that farmers have the right 
to rely on the provisions of an Act which the 
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Congress debated and passed. I feel that to 
make such a major change in the rules at 
this time would be grossly unfair. 

The House also added a general provision 
which would prohibit payments to anyone 
who grows or permits to be grown marihuana 
or other prohibited drug-producing plants on 
his land. Attached is a statement which dis- 
cusses this matter. While we are not request- 
ing the Senate to delete this provision, we 
feel that the Congress should be aware that 
this will likely involye many administrative 
problems which we cannot now anticipate. It 
may be necessary to request a revision at a 
later time. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
Hon. GALE W. MCGEE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak Senator McGee: I strongly urge the 
U. S. Senate to strike the $20,000 payment 
limitation for the 1972 crops of cotton, wheat 
and feed grains included by the House of 
Representatives as a rider to the Depart- 
ment’s 1972 Appropriations Bill. 

I fear that many farmers will regard this 
action so soon after the enactment of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 as an act of bad 
faith. Many have already bought land, en- 
vered into leasing arrangements, and made 
farming plans on this basis. Farmers had the 
right to believe that the $55,000 payment 
limitation enacted last year after full Con- 
gressional debate would be good for the 3- 
year duration of the new farm law. It would 
be unfortunate if the Government now 
reneged. This is not what people expect of 
the Congress. 

The disruption caused by this rider would 
extend beyond those farmers directly af- 
fected. No farmer could plan secure in the 
belief that the legislative authorization for 
any program provision would remain un- 
changed for the life of the law. For ex- 
ample, there are some who favor a limita- 
tion as low as $5,000 or $10,000 and the prec- 
edent set by this rider would encourage 
such attempts. 

At the time we agreed to the present 
$55,000 limitation, we indicated that this 
was as low as we could go and still hope to 
operate an effective program. At the lower 
level voted by the House, it will be more 
difficult to make the programs work. As 
more farmers are forced out of the program, 
the greater burden of providing the neces- 
sary set-aside acreage will fall on the smaller 
farmers still able to participate. Further, the 
limit would be made more restrictive before 
either the Congress or the Department would 
have an opportunity to measure the impact 
of the $55,000 payment limit and thus have 
the benefits of this experience. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
payment limit-as it goes lower will work 
against increased farm efficiency. It would 
be indeed sad for the Congress to enact leg- 
islation which would have this unfortunate 
result at a time when farmers are increasing 
their efficiency at a rate of roughly 2%, times 
that of-other industry. 

It is my strong belief that this rider will 
be harmful to the farm program operation 
and to farmers without really benefitting 
taxpayers. I urge you to oppose it and ac- 
quaint your colleagues of its serious conse- 
quences in soliciting their support of your 
position. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. PALMBY, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I read from a letter 
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signed by the sponsors of this amend- 
ment: 

According to all available information, the 
$55,000 ceiling of 1970 has not cut down 
at all on the huge subsidy payments which 
are made annually to a few rich farmers. 
There was an increase in total subsidies from 
$3.5 billion in 1969 to $4 billion in 1970. 


Did I correctly understand the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming to say that this $55,- 
000 ceiling commenced with the calendar 
year and crop year of 1971? 

Mr. MCGEE. It affects the crop years 
of 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So that when there is 
an allegation of failure to achieve any 
savings in calendar year 1970, it is some- 
what irrelevant. 

Mr. McGEE. In my opinion, the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

I will take no more time at this time, 
Mr. President, and I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes, to speak to that particular 
point. 

Representative Conte has repeatedly 
tried to obtain information from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in order to docu- 
ment the numerous indications we have 
that the $55,000 has not been effective. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
change of letters be printed in the Rec- 
orp to show that the Secretary has been 
far from cooperative on this matter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1971. 
Hon, CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, SECRETARY; I was deeply dis- 
turbed to learn from a recent Report to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General 
(B-114824; January 12, 1971) that the ob- 
jectives of the feed grain program have been 
subverted because of a number of payments 
for diversion from production which have 
actually gone to owners of land devoted to or 
designated for nonagricultural uses. 

Although I was pleased to note that your 
Department has already taken steps to elimi- 
nate these abuses. I am writing to request a 
detailed report on both the extent of such 
abuses and the correct measures which 
have and will be taken to prevent their reoc- 
currence. 

As your Department’s initial reply to this 
report indicates, there is every reason to as- 
sure that these abuses have occurred in the 
wheat and cotton programs, and in many 
other areas of the nation not covered in this 
report. 

I am sure you are aware of the growing 
lack of public confidence in the farm program 
in recent years. As part of the effort to help 
restore that confidence, I have long fought to 
place a limitation on farm subsidy payments. 
I am proud that this administration was the 
first to support such an effort—support 
which was critical to the enactment of the 
first payment ceiling. 

As you know, I and many others have been 
concerned about the likelihood that many 
program participants will seek to evade the 
effects of this payment limitation. A vigorous 
administrative effort at the highest level will 
be required to prevent unlawful evasions. 

This incident reveals a disturbing lack of 
policy direction over the Department’s field 
operations. Unless this deficiency is corrected 
promptly I am concerned that confidence in 
the farm program will diminish further. 

I would like to take this opportunity also 
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to request a report on the effort that has 
been made to date to prevent evasion of the 
payment ceiling. 

Thank you for your consideration of these 
requests. I look forward to receiving these 
two reports as soon as conveniently possible, 
and want to assure you that I will continue 
to do what I can to support your efforts to 
develop a more effective and properly ad- 
ministrated farm program. 

With best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
SILVIO O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1971. 
Hon. SILVIO O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Conte: This is in response to 
your letter of January 22 requesting a report 
on the extent of abuses as disclosed by the 
Report to the Congress by the Comptroller 
General (B—-114824, dated January 12, 1971) 
and the corrective measures taken. 

Because the subject report does not con- 
tain positive identification and location of 
the reported items, the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service obtained a 
listing of all farms which were reviewed by 
the General Accounting Office. The respective 
State Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation (ASC) committees were furnished a 
copy of the Comptroller General's report and 
a copy of the list of all farms. Each of the 
cases in the list is to be promptly investigated 
by a State ASC committee representative. 
Each State ASC committee is to determine 
which cases are partially or fully ineligible 
for payment in 1969 and 1970 under the regu- 
lations in effect in those years. Collection 
action will be instituted where applicable. 

We have taken the following measures to 
prevent recurrence of similar deficiences: 

1. Administrative instructions have been 
issued to all county ASC committees direct- 
ing them to declare ineligible for program 
participation those farms which the county 
committee determines would not normally 
be operated as grain-producing farms. 

2. This instruction also provides, that all 
farms in predominantly nonagricultural 
areas be determined ineligible. Producers in 
such areas would be determined eligible for 
participation only after they have proved to 
the county committee that they are current- 
ly engaged in an active farming operation. 

3. We will establish adequate administra- 
tive review procedures to insure that admin- 
istrative instructions and regulations regard- 
ing eligibility of farms for program partici- 
pation are uniformly and consistently ap- 
plied by the county ASC committees. 

In the Comptroller General's Report to the 
Congress, it is pointed out that the actions 
proposed by the Administrator, ASCS, in his 
letter dated September 23, 1970, comment- 
ing on a draft of this report (Appendix I), 
are responsive to GAO's recommendations. 

Enclosed is a copy of the regulations and 
of the administrative instructions under 
which we will administer the payment limi- 
tation provision. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. PALMBY, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1971. 
Hon. Srtvro O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Conte: This replies to your 
March 16 letter regarding our administra- 
tion of the Payment Limitation Regulations. 

You will be interested in the enclosed 
statement, “Implementation of Payment 
Limitation”, which was prepared in response 
to questions on March 22, 1971, by the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. We believe that 
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this statement makes it clear that changes 
in farm operations are permitted. 

We have taken a number of steps to main- 
tain close control over the State and county 
ASC committees administering the payment 
limitation provisions. In addition to the nor- 
mal day-to-day supervisory activities of our 
Washington and State offices, we require that 
a resume of 10 percent of cases decided by 
State and county offices be sent to the Wash- 
ington office for review. These cases are in 
addition to those that, because of their 
complexity or unusual nature, are sent to the 
Deputy Administrator for State and County 
Operations for decision. 

Further, we have asked the Department’s 
Inspector General to pay particular atten- 
tion to the administration of the payment 
limitation rules in audits of State and county 
office operations. Selected field auditors and 
special agents of the Office of the Inspector 
General have been detailed to Washington 
for additional training on the subject. 

You asked whether we have instructed 
county committees to require disclosure of 
stockholders lists where corporations or 
stockholders may be subject to the payment 
limitation. As you know, we have instructed 
county offices to make sure that producers 
who may be affected by the limitation are 
furnished full details concerning the limita- 
tion. Additionally, counties haye been 
responding to written requests for deter- 
minations concerning the application of the 
payment limitation rules. Producers are re- 
quested to make a full disclosure of the 
stock ownership of corporations and other 
details of their operations having a bear- 
ing on the determination. We have made it 
clear that where significant facts are hidden 
from us we will, under our regulations, deny 
all program payments. Additionally, pro- 
gram payments will be denied where a pro- 
ducer is engaged in purely paper transac- 
tions which do not actually represent what 
the producer is doing. 

You inquired about a case in Mississippi 
mentioned by Mr. Burt Schorr in his March 
9, 1971, article in the Wall Street Journal. 
The Mississippi State ASC Committee, after 
checking with a number of county offices, is 
unable to identify such a case in the Delta 
having a similar family situation with the 
allotment and 1970 program payments re- 
ferred to in the article. The article does not 
contain sufficient information to determine 
whether the new entities should be regarded 
as separate persons. 

You ask to be furnished a progress report 
on the effect of the payment limitation as 
soon as possible after the 1971 sign up is 
completed in April. Specifically, you ask for 
a report on the number of producers apply- 
ing for a reduction in set-aside require- 
ments and preliminary estimate of reduction 
in payments. Since producers will have until 
July 1 to request a downward adjustment in 
the set-aside requirement, this information 
will become available later in the year. As 
soon as it is compiled, we will furnish you 
with a copy. 

Additionally, you ask for a report of the 
changes in leasing, ownership and farming 
practices in 1971 of all producers who re- 
ceived $55,000 or more in payments under a 
specific commodity program in 1970, whether 
or not such producers request a set-aside ad- 
justment. This kind of information will be, 
of course, available at county locations 
throughout the country. Such a report would 
be very expensive to compile and issue and 
we would be reluctant for this reason to do 
so. 

We are, however, able to furnish you with 
a list of all producers for whom payments 
were computed at $55,000 or more under a 
program in 1970. This list is being sent under 
separate cover. 
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We appreciate your interest and concern 
in the efficient administration of farm pro- 


‘Sincerely, 


ANDREW J. Marr, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams. 


Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1970 im- 
poses a $55,000 limit on each person each 
year under each of the upland cotton, feed 
grains and wheat programs. The law directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to define the 
term “person” for purposes of applying the 
limitation and to prescribe such rules as he 
finds necessary to assure a “fair and reason- 
able” application of the limitation. 

Since the beginning of discussions on pay- 
ment limitations, the Department has rec- 
ognized that this would be a difficult pro- 
vision to administer. For this reason, even 
before the Agricultural Act of 1970 was 
enacted, considerable planning and work 
was done in order to be able to publish im- 
plementing regulations with a minimum of 
delay. In doing this, valuable consultation 
was had with field employees from the States 
most affected. The Department's Office of the 
General Counsel was fully utilized in this 
effort. The assistance of the Comptroller 
General was requested and obtained. The 
Secretary signed the Payment Limitation 
Regulations on December 18, 1970, and they 
were published in the Federal r on 
December 22, 1970. Considered in the light 
of the language in the law and the legisla- 
tive hearings which preceded enactment of 
the law, the published regulations comply 
with the directive to assure a “fair and rea- 
sonable” application of the limitation. 

Understandably, interest in the limitation 
by producers potentially affected is intense. 
These producers have anxiously sought in- 
formation about the limitation. For this rea- 
son, Washington personnel participated in 
several meetings with ASCS field personnel 
and interested producers to explain the pro- 
visions of the regulations. The first of these 
meetings was held in California on Decem- 
ber 18, 1970. Others followed for Arizona, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas— 
The States most affected by the limitation. 
In addition, instructions to ASCS county 
offices provide that ample public and pri- 
vate notice shali be given to assure that 
every producer potentially affected by the 
limitation has an opportunity to find out 
the detailed provisions of the limitation and 
how his farming operations are likely to be 
affected. Producers were assured that if a 
written plan of their operations for 1971 is 
submitted, we would provide them an answer 
in writing as to how the limitation would 
be applied. This was to enable the producer 
to determine where he stands before com- 
mitting substantial resources to production 
of a crop. 

Neither the law nor the regulations pro- 
hibit bona fide changes in farming opera- 
tions. Thus, a producer potentially affected 
by the limitation may sell a part of his farm, 
lease it to others, make changes in the terms 
of leasing agreements such as shifting from 
crop-share to a cash-rental or vice versa, 
tranfer cotton allotments under the transfer 
provisions or take other similar actions pre- 
viously available to him under applicable law 
and regulations. 

While bona fide changes are permitted, 
fictitious actions which constitute a scheme 
or device to evade the limitation are not. 
Concealing relevant information, submitting 
false information, or creating fictitious en- 
tities for the purpose of concealing a true in- 
terest in a farming operation, are examples 
of actions not acceptable in applying the pay- 
ment limitation. 
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Many producers who would otherwise be 
affected by the limitation are restructuring 
their farming operations so as to avoid the 
limitation. The economic compulsion, par- 
ticularly for the cotton and wheat producer, 
is such that there is no other acceptable al- 
ternative. It is likely that these producers 
will then carry out a reduced or no farming 
operation insofar as the payment program 
fs concerned and will rely on land rental, 
crop rental, and lease or sale value of trans- 
ferred cotton allotment to replace some of 
the income lost because of the limitation. 

Some producers who have carried out a 
substantial farming operation by leasing 
land from various owners now find that they 
must terminate some of the leases thereby 
turning the farms back to the owners. Such 
owners are then faced with the problem of 
finding another tenant, commencing farm- 
ing operations on their own, or leaving the 
farm idle. 

Most questions arising about the payment 
limitation can be answered at the local 
county office. However, the regulations pro- 
vide that where the local county committee 
is unable to determine whether certain in- 
dividuals or entities are to be treated as one 
or separate persons, the case shall be referred 
to the State committee for decision. If still 
unresolved after State committee considera- 
tion, the case shall be submitted to the Dep- 
uty Administrator for State and County Op- 
erations, ASCS, for a determination. This is 
the official in Washington directly respon- 
sible for field administration of the cotton, 
feed grains and wheat programs. He, after 
consultation with the Department’s General 
Counsel, has rendered decisions in the most 
complex cases. 

Based on participation in the 1969 pro- 
grams, it is estimated that 1100 producers 
would have been affected by the limitation. 
The number of producers by crops for the 
States most affected are as follows: 


Feed 


State Cotton grains Wheat 


Mississippi 
California 
Arizona. ... 
Texas__. 
Arkansas__ 
Louisiana 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I appreciate Mr. 
Mair’s letter of April 16, describing the 
Department’s plans for reviewing the decl- 
sions of the County ASC Committees in ad- 
ministering the $55,000 payment limitation. 

But I must confess I am disappointed 
with the Department's reluctance to pre- 
pare a report on the changes in leasing, 
ownership, and farming practices (acreages 
of cotton, wheat, feed grains, and substi- 
tute crops) resulting from the limitation on 
payments to the 1,300 producers who re- 
ceived approximately $69 million in govern- 
ment payments in 1970. 

I have difficulty in accepting Mr. Mair’s 
stated reason that, “such a report would 
be very expensive to compile and issue,” 
as adequate grounds for declining to pre- 
pare such a report for the guidance of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Many members believe that lower limits 
on individual farm-program payments could 
reduce government expenditures by $100 to 
$200 million or more without adversely af- 
fecting the supply adjustment and price 
stabilization features of the program. 
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A few thousand dollars spent in collect- 
ing and analyzing information on the 
changes in cropping and leasing arrange- 
ments made in 1971 by the 1,300 producers 
affected by the $55,000 limitation would ap- 
pear to be an effective use of a small part 
of the $7 billion appropriated for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Perhaps, I should consider offering an 
amendment to the next appropriations bill 
earmarking $10,000 for such a report—this 
would give my colleagues a chance to indi- 
cate their interest in such information. Seri- 
ously, I do feel this report would be most 
useful, and I urge you to reconsider my 
request. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Sitvio O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, so we are 
forced to rely on the study that was con- 
ducted by the Washington Post, which 
documented rather well that indeed the 
limitation has failed. There has been 
great circumvention of the $55,000 limit; 
and instead of lessening the number of 
large subsidy payments, they have in- 
creased. The only way orie can explain 
this is that legal loopholes have been 
taken advantage of by the big corporate 
farms. It seems to me that we have an 
obligation to do something about that. 

Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, I will take 
1 more minute at this time, because it is 
relevant to what the Senator from In- 
diana has just said. 

We on the committee are not blind to 
the fact that everybody looks for loop- 
holes. No matter what Congress does, 
people will try to find loopholes, and we 
know that such efforts have been made 
in some limited cases in this program. 
But the committee has deliberately put 
in the record the strongest possible lan- 
guage instructing the department to do 
two things; first, to probe for the loop- 
holes and report back to us; second, to let 
us know if it takes any additional legis- 
lative endeavor in order to plug those 
loopholes. 

We, too, are not interested in provid- 
ing ways out for somebody to avoid some 
responsibility. We intend that the pro- 
gram be legitimate and honest. That, 
again, becomes a legislative matter. We 
are pressing them with all the thrust we 
can supply that they plug those loopholes 
and address themselves to the appro- 
priate legislative committee rather than 
to the money committee for the beefing 
up of the enforcement of the existing act, 
which will be on the books for 2 years. 

Mr. President, I yield 6 minutes to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I must oppose any fur- 
ther attempt to limit payments to our 
Nation’s farmers. During the discussion 
of the 1970 Agricultural Act, it was agreed 
upon by the U.S. Congress to set a ceil- 
ing of $55,000 per crop per farm, and it 
was the intent of Congress that the new 
limit remain intact for the duration of 3 
full crop years. Any effort to lower this 
ceiling is a breach of commitment to our 
Nation’s farmers and could render 
economic havoc for many of our people 
engaged in agricultural work. 

The 1970 farm program marked the 
start of a new era in the relationship be- 
tween agriculture and Government. The 
farmer is no longer paid for not pro- 
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ducing a commodity. Under the 1970 act 
moneys received by the Nation’s farmers 
are used as a subsidy for the actual pro- 
duction of that farm. I hope, as do many 
of you, that within a few years the farmer 
will no longer require price subsidy and 
that the crops he produces will be self- 
supporting on the open market. Until 
that time, however, it is imperative that 
economic balance be sustained for the 
farm family. Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s stocks are diminishing, and the 
supply and demand ratio is coming into 
line with a sound economy. It appears 
that the new farm program is working, 
and given a few more years, as we com- 
mitted to do, perhaps farmers will be 
independent once again. 

There are three basic reasons for re- 
taining the current ceiling for farm pay- 
ments. The first is that we made a firm 
commitment on a majority vote less than 
a year ago, and if we are to merit the 
confidence of the Nation’s farmers, that 
commitment must be honored. 

Second, the farmers, after passage of 
the 1970 act, made new commitments to 
their lending institutions. They pur- 
chased additional acreage and addi- 
tional farm equipment. They drilled new 
irrigation wells and replaced outdated 
machinery. In today’s rapidly changing 
world the farmer must constantly mod- 
ernize if he is to remain in business, and 
this improvement demands capital ex- 
penditures which must be repaid from 
cash crop income. The Nation’s farmers 
started this farm year with plans for a 
minimum 3-year period. A 3-year plan- 
ning period is required if the farmer is 
to reach maximum production. He must 
practice crop rotation, soil management, 
fertilization, and other procedures which 
are imperative to modern farming. These 
practices do not take full effect in only 
1 year. 

The Nation’s farmers must depend 
upon their individual initiative. While 
the farm population drops yearly, to a 
point now of less than 2.9 million farms 
in operation, the population of the Na- 
tion increases. Approximately 35 million 
people will be added to the US. 
population by 1980. These statistics even 
heighten the importance of agriculture. 
Farming is a major industry and must 
be treated as such. The financial obliga- 
tion of America’s farmers will run into 
the millions. A lowered ceiling on farm 
payments would cause well-justified fear 
of being unable to repay operating ex- 
penses, much less initial capital invest- 
ment. 

Third, not only are we discussing pas- 
sage of an amendment which might in- 
stigate the slow economic death of farm- 
ers, but we will also involve ourselves in 
curtailment of foreign trade. It has been 
reported that foreign cotton importers 
are closely watching today’s proceedings. 
If we take away the initiative for profit- 
able farming, then I believe I am safe in 
saying we also create doubt in our mar- 
ketplace. Our export trade can be seri- 
ously affected as a result of our decision. 
No man is willing to subject himself to ex- 
treme indebtedness with no hope of prof- 
itable return. And no farmer will produce 
a crop knowing his efforts will result in 
a net loss. If our farmers reduce their 
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cotton, or milo, or wheat production be- 
cause of the lack of support price at this 
juncture, then it is only reasonable to say 
that we will have no idea of the total pro- 
duction expected in the United States 
next year or the year after. Consequent- 
ly, our foreign importers will seek other 
markets in advance resulting in harm 
to the 1971 market. That crop, gentlemen, 
is already in the field. Likewise our Na- 
tion’s textile mills will begin to look else- 
where for fiber, since underproduction 
of a commodity can be as detrimental as 
overproduction. Should cotton, for ex- 
ample, not be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to furnish this Nation's own domestic 
needs, then our textile mills would sub- 
stitute synthetic fibers and contribute to 
the decline of farms in the cotton busi- 
ness. If the Congress breaks its farm pay- 
ments commitment, there will be serious 
ramifications not only for farmers but 
also for the Nation as a whole. 

Let me say in closing that this Nation 
enjoys the availability of food at the low- 
est cost to the consumer of any nation 
on earth. Our Nation can feed its families 
and feed them a diet conducive to good 
health, for less than 16.5 percent of their 
annual incomes. This is a record to be 
envied. The Nation’s farmers are one of 
the largest consumers of steel, rubber, 
and chemicals. The farm ranks among 
the top in employment of our Nation’s 
work force. Yet farmers have no real 
course to pursue to acquire better prices 
for their produce. They have no power 
to strike and they have none of the fringe 
benefits afforded to the Nation’s nonfarm 
labor force. Every dollar made available 
to the farm family by this Government is 
a dollar invested in a sound economy and 
in preservation of this Nation. It is not 
hip-pocket profit for the farmer but a 
means of putting food on every table in 
America at the lowest possible price, 
while at the same time preserving our 
land which is so rapidly becoming over 
populated. Our investment in the farmer 
has paid dividends. I ask that the doors 
not be shut in the face of American 
agriculture and that we allow the limit 
as eStablished in the 1970 farm program 
to remain intact until the expiration of 
the program in 1973. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
reject the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am deeply 
concerned over the amendment to reduce 
the farm payment limitation from the 
authorized $55,000 level to $20,000. The 
very livelihoods of thousands of our farm 
people and the viability of rural Amer- 
ica would directly and adversely be af- 
fected by the imposition of a $20,000 limit 
as contemplated by the pending amend- 
ment. 

Let us consider how this amendment 
would affect one of the crops covered 
by the support payments—cotton. 

A $20,000 payment limitation could 
destroy the American cotton industry’s 
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ability to respond to current and future 
opportunities observable in the current 
market situation. In addition, many of 
our farmers have already leased cotton 
allotments pursuant to the $55,000 au- 
thorized level in amounts that would put 
them far over the proposed $20,000 limit. 
Thus, they have already put cash on the 
line for allotments they would not be 
able to use. It would be one more blow 
to an important industry that is already 
reeling. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about payments not to plant crops. Cer- 
tainly, that is only a portion of the pic- 
ture. Actually, the payments are made 
not to refrain from planting but to in- 
duce planting of crops. If cotton is not 
grown in sufficient quantities to meet 
domestic and world demand, how are our 
mills to run, how are the people to be 
employed? 

This year, consumption will exceed 
production by possibly one million bales 
of cotton. So that if we do not provide 
the incentive to plant, we will not have 
the cotton grown. The market price of 
cotton, say it is in the neighborhood of 
25 cents a pound. Statistics show that it 
takes 33 cents to produce a pound of cot- 
ton. Under those circumstances, we are 
certainly not going to have cotton 
planted if it costs 33 cents to produce a 
pound and the sale price of cotton is 
only 25 cents. 

Thus, it is incumbent upon the gov- 
ernment to make payments to induce 
farmers to plant cotton. The statement 
that all this money goes to the big farm- 
ers, the big corporate combines, is far 
from being correct. 

In my State, farmers who do get sub- 
stantial payments, do not get that money 
just for themselves. They buy or lease 
the allotments from widows, from older 
people who have allotments but are un- 
able to plant. They get the allotments 
from those people. That is the only way 
the older people, the small people, can 
pay their taxes, by selling their allot- 
ments. So that this money does not go 
only to the ultimate planter of the crop, 
but goes literally to hundreds of small 
people. So it is not just the large farm- 
ers that are getting these payments. 
They go to rank-and-file citizens. 

Adoption of the pending amendment 
will mean the abandonment of a program 
that has not yet been tried. The $55,000 
limitation was imposed only in Decem- 
ber of last year and there has not been 
a single crop harvested under the $55,- 
000 limit. How do we know that the $55,- 
000 limit is not going to be just exactly 
the right figure? 

As I say, the farmers have gone out 
and purchased allotments having in 
mind the commitment of the U.S. 
Government. 

We talk about our commitments 
abroad, what about our domestic com- 
mitments? 

These farmers, in good faith, have 
acquired allotments and they need this 
limitation at the $55,000 level. That is 
low enough. 

Let me point out that the position of 
every segment of the cotton industry, 
particularly the producer, continues to 
be threatened and harried by rising costs. 
According to figures furnished me by the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, the cost 
of raising the American cotton crop has 
increased from 26.6 cents per pound in 
1966 to nearly 33 cents per pound in 1970. 
Let me emphasize that by January of this 
year, farm income had dropped to 67 
percent of the price parity formula. It is 
an unimpeachable fact that American 
farmers are suffering from an economic 
depression unparalleled since the depths 
of the depression in 1933. 

This unhappy fact cannot be regard- 
ed as mere statistical data. The current 
plight of farm income speaks much 
more, particularly when it is translated 
into the practical realities of stark trag- 
edy for thousands of men, women, and 
children whose hopes and aspirations for 
a decent standard of living are insep- 
arably tied to the soil. 

Yes, Mr. President, if we lose our cot- 
ton industry, for example, thousands of 
people now engaged in growing and mar- 
keting American cotton obviously will 
be thrown out of work. Most of these peo- 
ple are in rural areas, where there are 
already too few job opportunities. This 
could force many of them into our al- 
ready overcrowded cities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, cotton’s 
demise would also have a serious impact 
on farmers growing other crops, such as 
feed grain, wheat and soybeans all over 
the country. The 12 million acres we 
now plant to cotton would be used to 
produce other crops, thus creating other 
surplus situations, and depressing farm 
prices. I do not believe our Government 
can afford to stand idly by and watch 
this happen. I am convinced that lower- 
ing the farm program limitation would 
cost U.S. taxpayers many millions of dol- 
lars in additional farm program expendi- 
tures. 

The lower-payment limitation would 
pose an especially serious threat to 
wheat producers because they have less 
fiexibility than growers of cotton and 
feed grains. Many wheat growers in the 
Plains States have no alternate crop they 
could profitably plant, and no opportu- 
nity to make other arrangements under 
the programs. A lower payment limita- 
tion would force these growers out of 
the programs. They would have to grow 
wheat for the open market, throwing the 
full burden of agricultural adjustment 
onto smaller growers and terribly com- 
plicating our farm adjustment policy. 

I see no way that the lower payment 
limit would help our agriculture or our 
Nation. I can understand the desire of 
some of my colleagues to eliminate very 
large payments made to a few producers 
in the past, But this goal has, in part, 
already been accomplished through the 
current payment limitation. I am very 
much afraid that the present effort to 
lower the payment limit still further is 
simply an attempt to make farm pro- 
grams so unworkable they will have to 
be abandoned. 

Mr. President, a large percentage of 
the public is unaware that we are facing 
a farm crisis today which is simmering to 
a boil and that, as consumers, they have 
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as much at stake in farm problems as the 
farmers themselves. Yes, because we 
often see perfidious newspaper head- 
lines or hear sensational radio and tele- 
vision reports about agriculture in gen- 
eral and farmers in particular, expres- 
sions such as “farmers are getting rich 
off the government” seem to be gaining 
wider acceptance daily. 

This seemingly deliberate and con- 
certed attack on agriculture by many 
of the big city newspapers, national mag- 
azines, and radio and television com- 
mentators is selfish, reckless, and ir- 
responsible. What the mass news media 
should be extending to the American 
farmers is understanding, not indiffer- 
ence; faith, not cynicism. 

We should leave the limitation at $55,- 
000. That was a come-down last year 
from the unlimited payments to $55,000. 
Let us not cut it below that, certainly not 
without a trial. We have not had a trial 
yet. We have not had one crop grown 
under a $55,000 limitation. 

If the amendment passes, I predict that 
the result will be to throw our most basic 
industry into utter confusion. I urge the 
defeat of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I call attention to a 
news release of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture dated July 1 of 
this year, which contains this very sig- 
nificant statement: 

Total payments for grains and cotton this 
year are expected to be about $2.7 billion. In 
1970, the comparable total was $3.3 billion. 


In other words, the cost of the support 
program for the 1971 year will be $600 
million less than last year, according to 
the figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

What other Federal programs will show 
a saving this year over last year of $600 
million? Mr. President, I submit that the 
amendment seeking a further cut in pay- 
ments to farmers should be defeated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
release from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EARLY PAYMENT CHECKS IN MAIL TO FARM 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


WASHINGTON, JuLy 1.—Checks totaling 
$1.13 billion will have been placed in the 
mail by early next week to nearly 1.5 mil- 
lion wheat, feed grain and cotton farms 
which have certified compliance in the 1971 
set-aside programs, it was announced today 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
expedited preliminary payments are author- 
ized by the Agricultural Act of 1970. 

Payments under the set-aside programs 
are made to farmers who agree to set aside 
part of their land from production in order 
to meet a national objective of balancing 
supply and demand in certain commodities. 
These payments help to offset the loss of re- 
turns from cropland that otherwise would 
be used for income-yielding production, and 
on which the farmer is obliged to continue 
to pay taxes and apply needed conservation 
steps, USDA explained. Payments to wheat 
feed grain and cotton producers are lim- 
ited to $55,000 per person under the 1970 
Act. 

Because of a very late spring which de- 
layed planting, as well as drought in some 
areas, many producers did not certify com- 
pliance as early this year as they did in 
1970. Remaining preliminary payments can 
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be promptly processed as soon as current 
crop plantings are certified by participating 
tarms, USDA officials said. 

“Of the $1.13 billion, checks totaling $757 
million are being received by almost 1 mil- 
lion farmers throughout the Nation today 
(July 1). It is expected that within the next 
two weeks most of the farmers participating 
in the 1971 programs will have received pre- 
liminary payments totaling an estimated $2.5 
billion. An all-time record 2,034,000 farms 
are enrolled in the new set-aside programs. 

“The expedited farm program payments are 
made possible by streamlined procedures 
inaugurated last year by USDA’s Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. The 
ASCS action enabled farmers to receive the 
entire payment due them in the 1970 pro- 
gram six to eight weeks earlier than ever be- 
fore. These early payments help many pro- 
ducers reduce their need for long-term credit 
and cut the amount of interest paid. The 
flow of cash at this time will again be of 
major significance to rural communities and 
the U.S. agricultural economy, USDA officials 
indicated.” 

Feed grain producers ultimately will get 
about $1.1 billion; cotton producers, about 
$800 million, and wheat producers, about 
$800 million. Preliminary payments to wheat 
producers, however, under the Agricultural 
Act of 1970, are limited to 75 percent of 
final payments. Feed grain and cotton farm- 
ers May or may not get a final payment, 
depending on market conditions. Total pay- 
ments for grains and cotton this year are 
expected to be about $2.7 billion. In 1970, 
the comparable total was $3.3 billion when 
prior legislation directed payments to be 
made for extra acreage diversion on wheat 
and feed grain farms, and to farms with 
small cotton and wheat allotments or small 
feed grain bases. These small units quickly 
signed up to get payments for diverting 
their entire eligible acreages. 

This year, wheat producers will receive a 
preliminary payment of $1.20 per bushel 
on their 1970 crop. This is 75 percent of the 
estimated face value of the domestic certif- 
icates. The final value of the certificates will 
be the difference between 100 percent of 
parity on July 1 of this year and the national 
average wheat price received by farmers 
from July 1 through November. The remain- 
ing payment will be made after Dec. 1, 1971. 

Preliminary payment of 32 cents per bushel 
will be made to corn producers and 29 cents 
per bushel to sorghum producers, based on 
this year’s 20 percent set-aside requirement. 
The payment is determined by multiplying 
the rate per bushel by the yield established 
for the farm times one-half the corn and 
grain sorghum base. Producers enrolled in 
the 1971 feed grain program are guaranteed 
a national average of $1.35 per bushel on 
the production from half their corn base 
and $1.24 per bushel for sorghum. 

Cotton producers are due to receive a 
preliminary payment of 15 cents per pound. 
Payment is determined by multiplying the 
acreage of upland cotton planted within the 
farm base acreage allotment by the payment 
yield established for the farm. Producers 
signed up in the 1971 cotton program are 
guaranteed a national average of the higher 
of 65 percent of parity or 35 cents per pound. 

If feed grain and cotton producers are due 
final payments as a result of market condi- 
tions, they will be made for cotton after 
Jan. 1, 1972 and for feed grains after March 1, 
1972. If the preliminary payment proves to 
be higher than the full payment due the 
farmer, a refund will not be required of the 
producer. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I judge 
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that those who voted against the preced- 
ing amendment at these levels will vote 
against this amendment also. However, I 
repeat very briefly the point I made be- 
fore, to the effect that this entire matter 
was brought out last year and in the leg- 
islative bill a sound and fair policy was 
established. 

Mr. President, furthermore this pay- 
ment is not primarily something that is 
designed for the individual as such. This 
payment is really a payment for the sys- 
tem regarding these crops and the fiber 
that comes under the program, and that 
system is a proven plan that will give a 
steady, constant, and regular supply year 
after year of these foods and fibers which 
are so essential for the American people. 

It eliminates the peak years and the 
valley years and the bankrupt years of 
starvation for the producers, It gives us 
a system for a proper balance for needed 
growth and the supply of food with 
some storage capacity for the fibers. 
The one who benefits from the plan is 
the consumer. This is a plan that is de- 
signed for the producer and the con- 
sumer. The consumer certainly gets a 
rightful proportion of the benefits that 
are paid off in this steady supply of 
sound, solid, basic foods and fiber to sup- 
ply our American needs as well as to 
supply an amount that helps us in our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 was signed into 
law on November 30, 1970, only 8 short 
months ago. Less than 10 months ago, I 
spoke in the Senate against an amend- 
ment to this Act which would have re- 
duced from $55,000 to $20,000 the total 
amount payable to any producer of cot- 
ton, wheat, or feed grains for the 1971 
through 1973 crops. That amendment 
failed by a vote of 21 yeas to 44 nays 
on September 15, 1970. Today, I rise 
again to voice my strong opposition to 
another attempt to reduce the farm 
payment limitation to $20,000. 

It was my contention on September 15, 
1970, and it is my contention today that 
a $20,000 limitation is a superficial and 
ill-conceived remedy to the problems as- 
sociated with our farm programs. To 
reduce the limitation to $20,000—parti- 
cularly on an appropriations bill where 
it is not possible to make compensatory 
changes in the program such as increas- 
ing acreage allotments or providing for 
more effective production controls— 
would invite economic chaos in agricul- 
ture. It would put many small farmers 
out of business. And it would be espe- 
cially disastrous for the agricultural 
economy of California—even more so 
than it would have been last year had a 
$20,000 limitation been imposed. And cot- 
ton is a billion dollar industry in my 
State. 

Mr. President, I intend to discuss 
in some detail the reasons for my consist- 
ent opposition to a $20,000 payment lim- 
itation. But first, I feel it is necessary to 
address some of the popular fallacies 
about our farm program which hamper 
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our ability to recognize the truly complex 
issues involved in the debate over direct 
payments to farmers. 

This issue is one of the most difficult 
that I have had to tackle in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I have found that my liberal and 
conservative constituents alike do not 
understand why I continue to oppose 
a $20,000 limitation. I believe this fact 
grows out of a widely shared oversim- 
plified view of the total picture of our 
farm programs and from a misunder- 
standing about who benefits from these 
programs. In addition, it appears that 
many experience an unfavorable emo- 
tiona: response to the term “subsidy.” 

One popular misconception about our 
system of direct payments is that it con- 
stitutes a vast Government giveaway to a 
few wealthy, corporate farmers and 
that these farmers are paid not to grow 
crops. In fact, and in spite of this popular 
fallacy, farmers are paid on the basis of 
the number of bushels or the number of 
pounds actually planted, cultivated, har- 
vested and made available for the 
domestic market! It is true that those 
with larger plantings of eligible crops re- 
ceive larger payments because the pay- 
ments are based on the pounds or bushels 
produced. Yet is often overlooked that 
2,956,104 individual farmers received 
Government payments in 1970 under the 
cotton, wheat, and feed grain programs. 

We have also been told by the propo- 
nents of the $20,000 limitation that huge 
payments continue to be made to the 
wealthy few even after the $55,000 limit 
became law. Yet when we examine their 
figures, we discover that they are citing 
payments made in 1970. The $55,000 
limitation applies only to the 1971, 1972 
and 1973 crops of cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains. 

We have also read accounts that imply 
“shady deals” and “under-the-table pay- 
ments” which allow farmers to collect 
more than $55,000. If there are any illegal 
dealings involved in the receipt of Federal 
payments, such cases and evidence should 
be made available to the appropriate 
Federal authorities—the USDA and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office auditors—so that 
they can be investigated. And if there 
are major loopholes in the current law or 
regulations, we should consider legisla- 
tion to close these loopholes in order that 
the intent of Congress can be carried out. 
But we should not use the examples of 
the few who may try to “beat the system” 
to condemn the entire program and jeop- 
ardize the livelihood of the majority 
who are willing to comply with the letter 
and the spirit of the law. 

Cotton is the principal subsidized crop 
in California. The direct payment in the 
cotton program is designed to keep the 
farmer growing cotton, a commodity 
which is not in surplus. There is not 
enough cotton. The subsidy is paid to 
farmers to grow cotton in order to meet 
the domestic and export demand. 

The reason that we must pay farmers 
in order to get adequate supplies of cot- 
ton is simple: it costs considerably more 
to produce cotton than the price cotton 
brings on the open market. According to 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, it costs 32.7 cents per pound to pro- 
duce cotton—and 33 cents in the Western 
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States—yet the market price in 1970 for 
middling inch was 20-21 cents per pound. 
Without Federal assistance, cotton pro- 
duction in California would be reduced to 
a fraction of the present level. 

Under the law the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to set a cotton acre- 
age allotment large enough to produce 
the cotton needed for our domestic and 
export markets, and he is required to pay 
not less than 15 cents per pound or the 
cotton produced on that acreage. The 
maximum amount payable to any one 
producer under this program is $55,000. 

Now I want to illustrate, as I did last 
year, that this $55,000 limitation applies 
to a small, family-sized farm. In Califor- 
nia, we get an average of 2 bales for 
every acre planted in cotton. Each bale 
weighs approximately 500 pounds. At 15 
cents per pound, this comes to a pay- 
ment of $150 per acre of cotton. With 
the $55,000 limitation under present law, 
this means that the maximum pay- 
ment is reached on only 366 acres of 
cotton. That is not a large cotton farm 
in California, a State which has a long 
history of intensive farming and large 
landholdings. Now the cotton farmer 
can plant more cotton if he wishes, but 
he will not get any Federal loans or pay- 
ments or assistance of any kind on acre- 
age beyond his 366 acres and his $55,000. 

Now using the same figures, we find 
that imposing a $20,000 limitation means 
that the maximum cotton acreage is only 
133 acres. Thus, the $20,000 limitation 
does not affect the large, corporate farm- 
er—that goal was accomplished, as we 
have seen, by imposing a $55,000 limita- 
tion. Rather the $20,000 limitation will 
hit hardest the smaller farmer who 
plants between 133 and 366 acres of 
cotton. Many of these small farmers have 
leased allotments, borrowed money and 
purchased expensive machinery on the 
premise that the $55,000 limitation would 
remain in effect for at least 3 years. To 
place a new limitation at $20,000 would 
force these small farmers into bank- 
ruptcy. In the last 18 months in the cot- 
ton areas of the San Joaquin Valley of 
California, bankruptcy figures have risen 
to more than $40 million. 

With a $20,000 limitation, no payments 
could be made for anything over 133 
acres of cotton allotment. It has been 
estimated that this would cripple some 
276,000 acres of cotton allotment in Cali- 
fornia—about half of the total state al- 
lotment. The decisions about what to do 
with this amount of land could have a 
potentially disastrous impact on other 
commodities grown in other States as 
well as in California. It could very likely 
result in the disruption of the market for 
many nonsubsidized crops such as to- 
matoes, melons, plums, olives, safflower, 
almonds, apricots, grapes, cherries, and 
pomergranates. I hope that the propo- 
nents of a $20,000 limitation are well 
aware of the indirect adverse impact 
that may well hit the agricultural econ- 
omy of their home States. 

I think this is the crucial issue. The 
Agricultural Act of 1970 was enacted 
for 3 years. The $55,000 limitation ap- 
plies to the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops. 
Farmers, particularly the smaller farm- 
ers, have made arrangements on the 
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assumption that this question would not 
be raised until 1973. They have leased 
cotton allotments, purchased expensive 
machinery, and made other financial 
commitments based on the $55,000 lim- 
itation. To impose a $20,000 limitation 
this year will force small farmers out 
of business. 

Congress provided that the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 expire after only 3 years 
because of the question involved in plac- 
ing a limitation on payments. At the 
end of the 3 years, we will have a solid 
basis for determining the efficacy of the 
$55,000 limitation. I think we might con- 
sider seriously at that time the ques- 
tion of direct payments. 

But now is not the proper time to raise 
this question. Farmers have had less 
than a year to operate under the new 
program. They have had to make major 
adjustments in their farming operations. 
They placed their faith in the US. 
Government and the Congress, and 
now Congress is turning right around 
only 8 months after the enact- 
ment of a $55,000 limitation and threat- 
ening to reduce this limitation to $20,000. 
And Congress is doing this on an ap- 
propriations bill in clear violation of the 
intent of the 1970 act. 

The 1970 act provided that, for the 
first time, the cotton program is a vol- 
untary one. In order to get more cotton 
produced for our domestic and export 
markets, the act allows free production 
and sale of cotton outside the cotton pro- 
gram, but without benefit of loan or sub- 
sidy. Several of the very large cotton 
growers in California opted to plant out- 
side the program this year. But even 
with a better price in prospect in 1971, 
the total amount of cotton produced na- 
tionally without subsidy may be less than 
15 percent of the total cotton production. 
There just are not many farmers who 
can afford to grow cotton without Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The 1970 act also provided for an ex- 
panded cotton research program. The 
major thrust of this research effort, most 
of which is grower-initiated and grower- 
financed, is toward improving produc- 
tion and marketing costs so that cotton 
can eventually be produced in sufficient 
amounts without Government subsidy. 
The 1970 act allows the cotton industry 
3 years to meet this goal. I believe we 
should give them that chance. 

The United States is currently export- 
ing on a dollar basis approximately 4 
million bales of cotton per year. Japan 
and western Europe are our principal 
markets. As I have pointed out, a $20,- 
000 limitation will curtail the production 
of cotton and will, therefore, reduce our 
cotton exports and the dollars received 
in payment for these exports. I wonder 
whether my colleagues on the other side 
of this issue have considered the impli- 
cations of their position from this point 
of view. 

Finally, a $20,000 limitation will hit 
the western cotton States—California 
and Arizona—much harder than it will 
hit the cotton-belt States or the grain- 
producing areas of the Midwest. This is 
because cotton farms in the West must 
be much larger than those in the South 
in order to be economical. The cost of 
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water is extremely high in the West, 
taxes are higher, the land must be irri- 
gated, wells need to be drilled in order 
to irrigate, cotton machinery has to be 
shipped from the Midwest, and farm 
labor wages are considerably higher. 

In summary, I would like to reiterate 
my main points in opposition to a limita- 
tion of $20,000. 

First, a $20,000 limitation will cause 
economic chaos in California’s agricul- 
ture and it will have a very serious ad- 
verse impact on the economy as a whole. 

Second, it will not affect the large 
farming operations, as implied by the 
proponents, but will hit the small- rnd 
medium-sized farmer the hardest. 

Third, this proposal is offered as an 
amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill and thus prevents us from 
making the necessary adjustments in the 
overall farm program. 

Fourth, on the basis of only 8 months 
of operation under the new law—and a 
lack of current figures—proponents of 
the $20,000 limitation are suggesting that 
the $55,000 figure is set too high. I be- 
lieve that judgment would be more prop- 
erly and accurately made when the cur- 
rent law expires in 1973. To do so now, 
and especially to base one’s argument 
on the previous crop year, is totally un- 
acceptable. 

Fifth, a $20,000 limitation discrimi- 
nates against California and Arizona. It 
would scarcely affect most of the rain- 
grown cotton areas of the Old South or 
the vast acres of grain in the Midwest. 

Sixth, a $20,000 limitation on payments 
will adversely affect our cotton market 
and the dollars received from these ex- 
ports. 

Seventh, and finally, in the last analy- 
sis, a $20,000 limitation is a superficial 
remedy for the so-called farm prob- 
lem. If the intent of the 1970 act was 
to continue to insure the production of 
sufficient amounts of cotton but also to 
limit the payments for which any single 
producer could be eligible, that has been 
accomplished by the $55,000. If the intent 
of the 1970 act was to save the Govern- 
ment money, that has only occurred to 
a small extent. USDA budget estimates 
place the 1971 cotton payments at ap- 
proximately $798 million nationally. In 
1969 the cotton program cost $828 mil- 
lion and around $820 million in 1970. So 
there has been some saving, but not 
much. 

The real impact of the $55,000 limita- 
tion has been that the large producers 
were forced to sell or lease some of their 
cotton allotments to smaller growers. 
Thus the smaller growers are receiving 
larger Government payments than they 
have in previous years. Some have said 
that a $20,000 limitation would pay the 
smaller growers an even fairer share of 
the total cotton payment. But careful 
studies by the USDA last year revealed 
that the cotton allotment for which 
Government payments would be avail- 
able would tend to be so small that it 
would not pay to grow cotton even with 
the Federal payment. As we have seen, 
the $20,000 limitation would be met 
on as little as 133 acres of cotton in 
California. 

Mr. President, I think we have to ask 
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ourselves some hard questions on. this 
issue. We have to determine whether it is 
proper to attempt this kind of a major 
change on an appropriations bill only 
8 months after the enactment of the 
1970 law. We have to ask ourselves 
whether we can tell farmers that they 
will have 3 years to operate under a 
program and then turn around only 8 
months later and change the rules of 
that program. We have to ask ourselves 
whether a vote for a $20,000 limitation 
is based on a lack of understanding of 
its implications—not only for the sub- 
sidized crops, but for every agricultural 
commodity in the Nation. Finally, we 
have to ask ourselves whether the 
$20,000 limitation can accomplish the 
goals which its proponents claim for 
it—saving the taxpayer money, help- 
ing the small farmer, and insuring that 
ample amounts of cotton, wheat and feed 
grains are produced to meet our domestic 
and export requirements. 

I submit that the $20,000 does not 
accomplish any of these aims, and I 
urge that this amendment be soundly 
defeated. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment under 
debate. 

It is unfortunate that proponents of 
lowering the farm program payment 
limitation to $20,000 have chosen to dis- 
credit farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture because they claim the pres- 
ent $55,000 limitation has failed to result 
in any great savings. 

We have looked into enough cases to 
know that there will be minimal or no 
savings in program costs as a result of 
the $55,000 limitation. The fact is, that 
we did not expect any great savings this 
year. My good friend and former chancel- 
lor of the University of Nebraska, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin, 
predicted on March 23, 1970, when he 
testified before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry that: 

If limitations were imposed, some large 
farms would be divided either by sale or lease, 
and operated as several units. 


He added that he did not know how 
many farms would be affected in this way 
but clearly warned that any savings and 
program impact would be affected pro- 
portionately by such divisions. 

It is ironic that proponents who are 
working to lower the payment limitation 
to $20,000 are 2ndangering the 1970 
Agricultural Act which offers the first 
opportunity in years to shift agriculture 
away from dependence on Government 
payments and toward greater reliance on 
the marketplace. Once this transition to 
a market-oriented agriculture is made 
then there would be the possibility of real 
savings. Those advocating the $20,000 
limitation—by making farm programs 
virtually unworkable—thus jeopardize 
the possibility of achieving the very 
savings that they themselves advocate. 

Let us examine further the suggestion 
that somehow farmers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have duped the tax- 
payer and have thwarted the will of 
Congress relative to enforcing the 
$55,000 limitation. Neither the law nor 
the regulations prohibit bona fide 
changes in farming operations—and that 
is what has been happening. 
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Congress itself did not choose to in- 
clude a definition of “person” in the act 
which imposes a limit of $55,000 on each 
person each year under each of the up- 
land cotton, feed grains, and wheat pro- 
grams. Congress directed the Secretary 
of Agriculture to define “person” and 
to prescribe rules necessary to assure a 
“fair and reasonable” application of the 
payment limitation. The record shows 
that Secretary Hardin quickly and 
efficiently carried out this directive by 
Congress. The regulations were carefully 
drafted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with assistance from its Office of 
General Counsel—OGC. The proposed 
regulations were also submitted in draft 
form to the Comptroller General for his 
comments and suggestions, to further 
assure that the regulations represented 
the intent of Congress. If there is still 
any doubt that the regulations do repre- 
sent the intent of Congress, let me remind 
you that the Senate itself last year voted 
down 44-to-21 the restrictive language 
of the Smith amendment which specifi- 
ically prohibited the sale, lease, or 
transfer of any acreage allotment or base 
acreage for the purpose of evading pay- 
ment limitation. Clearly, the regulations 
published in the Federal Register of 
December 22, 1970, and now in effect do 
not circumvent the will of Congress. 

These regulations permit a producer to 
sell a part of his farm, lease it, change 
the terms of leasing agreements—such as 
shifting from crop-share to a cash- 
rental or vice versa—transfer cotton 
allotments or take other similar actions 
which were previously available to him 
under applicable law and regulations. 
Many producers for perfectly legal eco- 
nomic reasons have restructured their 
farming operations under the regula- 
tions. On the other hand, State and 
county committees of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service of 
USDA carefully examine and review all 
such adjustments to guard against 
fradulent actions, schemes, or devices to 
evade the limitation now in effect. 

It is manifestly unfair to describe as 
evasive the legal, overt, and perfectly 
understandable economic adjustments of 
farmers. Equally unfair is the suggestion 
that conscientious public servants would 
deliberately create loopholes by writing 
regulations designed to help farmers 
thwart the will of Congress. 

Notwithstanding all this, the commit- 
tee in its report on this bill took cogni- 
zance of charges made of abuses of this 
payment limitation. At page 19, the last 
paragraph reads: 

The Committee is aware of the many 
charges of abuses that have been made 
against the payment programs, some of 
which may be valid. For this reason the 
Committee directs the Department to proceed 
forthwith with a complete and thorough re- 
view of its administration of the payments 
limitations provided in the Agriculture Act 
of 1970 and all rules, regulations and policies 
which have been promulgated thereunder. 
The Committee expects the Department to 
take whatever action is required to insure 
that the payment program is administered in 
& fair, impartial and effective manner, and 
to keep this Committee fully advised of any 
and all action taken in this regard. 


In any event, if changes are found to 
be desirable, they will not be achieved 
by this pending amendment. They can be 
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enacted only through regular proceed- 
ings in a legislative way; and in a legis- 
lative bill—not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I would like to read 
some comments on points raised in July 
12 “Dear Colleague” letter: 

Point 1. Excerpt from letter: 

According to all available information, the 
$55,000 limitation of 1970 has not cut down 
at all on the huge subsidy payments which 
are made annually to a few rich farmers. 
There was an increase in total subsidies from 
$3.5 billion in 1969 to $4 billion in 1970. 


There seems to be confusion here as 
to the effective date of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970. The provisions of this act, 
as everyone knows, apply to 1971, 1972, 
and 1973 crops—not to 1970 crops, which 
were planted under provisions of the pre- 
vious farm program. This year's crops 
will be the first to be affected by the 
$55,000 limitation. 

In addition, the figure “$4 billion,” rep- 
resenting 1970 farm program payments, 
causes further confusion. The actual to- 
tal for 1970 cotton, wheat, and feed 
grain payments—the only crops covered 
by the Agricultural Act of 1970—is $3.3 
billion, which indicates a decrease, not an 
increase, from the previous year. 

Point 2. Excerpt from letter: 

The only “long-range” plans disrupted 
would be the various legal ploys designed 
to multiply corporate farmers’ income be- 
yond the set limitation. Actual planting de- 
cisions are based on annual price support 
guarantees from the Government and are 
therefore, made only one year in advance 
of planting. These decisions would not be 
disrupted by the payments limitation. 


Congress has never said anything 
about limiting “corporate farmers’ in- 
come.” The payment limitation of $55,- 
000 applies only to farm program pay- 
ments. 

The statement “planting decisions are 
based on annual price support guaran- 
tees—and are therefore made only one 
year in advance of planting” reflects a 
misunderstanding of the complexities of 
modern agriculture. With a capital in- 
vestment in land and machinery of, say 
$250,000, how could a farmer possibly 
survive with such haphazard manage- 
ment? With the enactment of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970, many farmers have 
made substantial and far-reaching 
changes in leasing arrangements, equip- 
ment investments, and farming plans. 
Lowering of the limitation to $20,000 
would force them to drastically alter 
their cropping patterns. Some would be 
unable to plant the crops for which they 
already have land, equipment and tech- 
nical know-how. Some of them would be 
forced to stay out of the progress alto- 
gether, which would further alter not 
only their own plans, but the intricately 
balanced production patterns of several 
of our basic commodities. To suggest that 
farmers base their plans only on Govern- 
ment price supports and only 1 year in 
advance is not just erroneous; it is 
frivolous. 

Point 3. Excerpt from letter: 

At present there are two major loopholes 
in the law. One evasive practice is to split 
legal title among relatives, all of whom are 
then eligible for separate subsidy payments. 
Three relatives can thus bring in $165,000 
per year for the family. The second loophole 
allows cotton growers to lease their planting 
allotments to others for a fee equal to what 
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they were formerly “earning” from the fed- 
eral government. 


Neither the law nor the regulations 
prohibit bona fide changes in farming 
operations. The law and regulations do, 
however, prohibit “fictitious actions 
which constitute a science or device to 
evade the limitation.” The Department 
of Agriculture is strictly enforcing pay- 
ment limitation regulations. State and 
county ASC committees have carefully 
examined and reviewed restructuring of 
farming operations to guard against 
fraudulent actions, to evade the limita- 
tion. Concealing relevant information, 
submitting false information, or creating 
fictitious entities for the purpose of con- 
cealing a true interest in a farming oper- 
ation are examples of such illegal actions. 

In reference to the so-called second 
loophole, the practice of restructuring 
farming operations is not a “loophole” at 
all. Congress, in passing the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Act, did not include a definition 
of “person” in the act. As you know, the 
act imposes a limit of $55,000 on each 
person each year under each of the 
upland cotton, feed grains, and wheat 
programs. Congress directed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to define “person” 
and to prescribe rules necessary to as- 
sure a fair and reasonable application 
of the payment limitation. These regu- 
lations, which clearly reflect the will of 
Congress, permit a producer to sell a part 
of his farm, lease it, change the terms 
of leasing agreements—such as shifting 
from crop-share to a cash-rental or vice 
versa—transfer cotton allotments or take 
other similar actions which were previ- 
ously available to him under applicable 
law and regulations. Many producers for 
perfectly legal economic reasons have 
restructured their farming operations 
under the regulations. No “loophole” is 
involved. 

It is my hope that the amendment will 
be defeated, thus retaining the limita- 
tions contained in the present law. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
MEETING — APPOINTMENTS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, in accordance with Public 
Law 86-42, appoints the following Sena- 
tors to attend the Interparliamentary 
Union Meeting to be held in Paris, 
France, September 2-11, 1971: the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) ; 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr, SPARK- 
MAN) ; the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan); the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) ; the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) ; the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss); the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. BAYH); the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson); the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) ; 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scotr) ; the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT); the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits); the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER) ; the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan); and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. SAXBE). 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Agriculture- 
Environmental and Consumer Protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me so that I 
may speak on this most important issue 
affecting the farm areas of our country. 

In 1970, I supported the Agricultural 
Act of 1979 which provided for a $55,000 
farm payment limitation for each per- 
son for each crop each year under the 
cotton, feed grains, and wheat programs. 
At the time I felt very strongly that farm 
payments should be limited but in a 
gradual manner which would not create 
chaos on California’s No. 1 industry— 
agriculture. This legislation runs for 3 
years. I do not believe that via an ap- 
propriations bill, we should disrupt the 
industry by making a further—precipi- 
tous reduction in payments. When the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 expires, the 
Congress will have the opportunity to re- 
view the entire farm program and fur- 
ther limit payments at that time. 

Some proponents of a $20,000 pay- 
ment limitation primarily rely upon re- 
ports of growers circumventing the limi- 
tation, the latest being an article in the 
Washington Post. However, if a $20,000 
limitation is made a part of the fiscal 
year 1972, agricultural appropriations 
bill, it probably would be administered 
under the same regulations as apply to 
the present $55,000 limitation. Thus low- 
ering the payment limitation at this time 
will not resolve any problems of “loop- 
holes” or “circumventions.” In addition, 
the recent Washington Post article did 
not make clear that, under present regu- 
lations, it would be illegal for any single 
grower to receive any more than one 
$55,000 farm payment for any one crop 
under the program. 

Under the regulations, those who had 
previously received more than $55,000 
would have several alternatives: 

First, they could decide not to plant 
cotton, wheat or feed grains at all and 
go into other commodities which are now 
in oversupply such as citrus, or grapes; 

Second, they could sell their land 
which would probably result in depress- 
ing land values for large as well as small 
farms. 

Third, they could give away the land 
and the recipient—not the former own- 
er—would then be eligible for the farm 
payment. 

Fourth, they could sell or lease their 
excess allotments for the going market 
rate—the farm payment going to the 
lessee or purchaser of the allotment. The 
purchaser or lessee would also be re- 
quired to set aside the required acreage 
and otherwise meet the requirements of 
the Agricultural Act. 
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Fifth, they could form partnerships 
with each partner receiving $55,000 each. 
However, it would have to be shown that 
it was a partnership in law as well as 
fact. 

In each case, the recipient of the al- 
lotment would be eligible for the farm 
payment—not the owner. Even a hus- 
band and a wife could not receive a pay- 
ment in excess of $55,000 per crop, as 
the regulations define a husband and a 
wife as one person. In this instance this 
is a stricter regulation than the require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Fictitious actions which constitute 
schemes or devices to evade a payment 
limitation—any payment limitation— 
should not be tolerated. Concealment of 
relevant information, submission of false 
information, or creating fictitious entities 
for the purpose of concealing a true in- 
terest in a farming operation is illegal. 

The General Accounting Office is pres- 
ently conducting an investigation of the 
agricultural regulations, in order to get 
answers to the following questions: 

First, what has been the effect of the 
$55,000 payment limitation; 

Second, how is the Department of Agri- 
culture administering its regulations; 

Third, what types of measures are be- 
ing used to circumvent the regulations 
and the payment limitation? 

I strongly support this GAO inquiry. 

The issue of lowering payment limita- 
tions is a different one from the one of 
circumvention of the law and lowering 
the limitation would have little effect on 
the latter. 

However, lowering the payment limita- 
tion from $55,000 at this time could have 
an adverse effect on the agricultural 
economy, particularly in California and 
will almost certainly cripple many small 
farmers. 

The Agricultural Act of 1970 was en- 
acted as a 3-year program. At the time 
of the enactment of this legislation, 
California farmers made commitments 
relying on the 3-year period. To change 
the law abruptly, by way of an appro- 
priations bill at this time, would disrupt 
the California economy even further 
than it is already. 

More important, it is the small farmer 
who would suffer the most under a 
$20,000 limit. Smaller farmers have 
leased allotments, borrowed money, and 
purchased equipment in reliance upon 
the 3-year, $55,000 limit. A change now 
would force many small farmers into 
bankruptcy. In the San Joaquin Valley of 
California, for example, bankruptcy fig- 
ures over the past 18 months total $40 
million while unemployment is over 7.7 
percent. A further payment limitation 
at this time would only increase bank- 
ruptcies, increase unemployment, and 
decrease the number of smaller farmers. 

Nationally 10,363 growers would be 
affected by the proposed $20,000 limita- 
tion. In California 1,094 growers would 
be affected and over 250,000 acres—one- 
half of California’s allotment. Many 
growers would no longer stay within the 
program resulting in the dumping of 
thousands of acres of land and increased 
agricultural products on the market 
which would depress farm prices, de- 
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stroy property values, and drive many 
small farmers out of agriculture. A lower 
payment limitation would drive the effi- 
cient producers out of the program, 
putting the burden of setting aside land 
on the small farmer. The large producer 
would almost certainly grow crops on 
the land now being set aside. For exam- 
ple, if a cotton farmer in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California does not participate 
in the cotton program, he could go into 
any one of California’s more than 200 
crops presently grown outside the Fed- 
eral program—particularly by the small- 
er farmers. This would upset the entire 
farm economy. 

When the GAO has concluded its in- 
vestigation, then Congress will be in a 
better position to press for tightening up 
regulations and if violations are shown 
to exist, violators should be subject to 
prosecution. 

When the Agricultural Act of 1970 ex- 
pires, then the Congress will have the 
opportunity to consider making further 
payment limitations, as well as other 
substantive changes in the farm pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
privileged once again to serve on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
This is a rare experience and a great op- 
portunity for learning. Agriculture leg- 
islation is not simple legislation; it is 
very complicated. The agricultural econ- 
omy is likewise an integrated economy 
and very complicated. 

Mr. President, although I was not a 
Member of the Senate last year when 
Congress imposed the current $55,000 
payment limitation under our Agricul- 
tural Act, I wish to go on record at this 
time as supporting that action by the 
Congress. Since that time, Mr. President, 
there have been frequent reports ap- 
pearing in the press and news media in- 
dicating that this $55,000 payment limi- 
tation is being administered in such a 
fashion that it is not as effective as some 
of us in the Congress had intended. In 
view of these reports, it seems to me that 
the Department of Agriculture should be 
admonished to take whatever steps are 
necessary to thoroughly review and in- 
vestigate such charges to insure that the 
current $55,000 payment limitation is ad- 
ministered fairly, both as it relates to 
farmers’ and taxpayers’ interests. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would like 
to take this occasion to ask that the De- 
partment launch such a study immedi- 
ately and report its findings to the re- 
spective agricultural committees of the 
House and Senate. 

If there are loopholes in the law or in 
the Department’s regulations that pro- 
vide some farmers with undue advan- 
tage, the Department should either close 
those loopholes by administrative regu- 
lations or if they do not have the au- 
thority to do so, submit proposals to the 
Congress which will enable them to do so. 
Mr. President, I believe that before we 
make any further changes in payment 
limitation levels under our agricultural 
programs, we should first provide suffi- 
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cient time to assess the impact that cur- 
rent limitation will in fact have on the 
purposes of these programs. 

I suggest that we have not had enough 
time to fully make that assessment. 
Therefore, in addition to the Department 
making a careful review of any abuses or 
circumventions of the current limitation 
level imposed by Congress, I also would 
like to recommend that the Department 
of Agriculture be asked to submit a re- 
port to the respective House and Senate 
Agricultural Committees indicating what 
impact the current $55,000 payment lim- 
itation has in fact had on signups as 
well as what the anticipated impact 
might be if the $20,000 payment limita- 
tion were imposed. 

This report should be submitted to the 
Congress no later than 60 days following 
the end of the current crop years for 
each of the commodities covered under 
the current act. The report also should 
identify these factors on a commodity by 
commodity basis. Until such time as this 
information is made available to the 
Congress, I believe it would be unwise to 
lower the current limitation. 

Mr. President, the simple fact is that 
all of the so-called subsidy payments 
which are so frequently branded as sub- 
sidy payments are designed for one pur- 
pose: To improve agriculture income and 
to do it by trying to help manage the 
relationship of supply to demand. 

Payments are made for whatever crops 
may be included in a program and not 
for the purpose of including people 
within a program. For example, pay- 
ments are made to wheat farmers if they 
are willing to sign up on certain plant- 
ing restrictions limiting the acreage they 
plant, and that limitation is based on 
what is considered to be the domestic 
need of our economy for wheat. 

The same is true with respect to feed 
grains, particularly corn. In my State 
we are very concerned about corn. If the 
price of corn falls it generally means the 
price of cattle falls; if the price of corn 
falls it generally means the price of hogs 
goes down. There is a relationship. 

What we are really talking about here 
is not a few cotton farmers. We do not 
have many of those in Minnesota; we 
do not have any, I believe. 

Mr. President, I have had a study made 
of the impact of this amendment, if it 
should be agreed to. If the amendment 
were agreed to approximately 10 per- 
cent of the cropland presently available 
for planting purposes will come free, so 
to speak, out of any type production 
control, and available for any alterna- 
tive planting for soybeans, wheat, barley, 
oats, or corn. Mr. President, when the 
supply is increased anywhere over 3 to 4 
percent, we start to get a precipitate 
drop in prices. So I am not arguing about 
whether a few cotton farmers will get 
payments, but I am concerned about 
thousands of farmers across the Nation 
who may suffer if there is promiscuous 
planting where land is taken out of the 
control program under subsidy payments, 
and planted free and open with corn, soy- 
beans, oats, wheat, barley, and feed- 
grains. If that happens, we will have 
trouble in agriculture the likes of which 
we have not had for a long time. 
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I know what it would be popular for 
me to do, and that would be to vote for 
the $20,000 limitation. There are hun- 
dreds of farms that would be affected 
by that if one were to look only at the 
payment, but we produce rye, barley, sor- 
ghums, and other feed grains, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
had experience before when cropland 
was taken out and opened up. We saw 
all kinds of alternative crops being 
planted, adversely affecting price. Here 
there may be some abuses in the present 
program, so it is time for us to take a 
good look at it. 

I am going to offer a resolution which 
I understand cannot be taken up now 
because it would be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. However, this resolu- 
tion provides: 

Within sixty days after the end of the 
current individual crop years for each com- 
modity covered under the Agricultural Act 
of 1970, the Secretary of Agriculture should 
submit to the Chairman of the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees his findings 
based upon a detailed investigation of the 
operation and administration of the current 
$55,000 payment limitation. Such an investi- 
gation should be conducted to determine if 
the payment limitation ts being adminis- 
tered in compilance with the intent of Con- 
gress and as it relates to the best interests 
of both farmers and taxpayers alike. Such 
a study must also include a report detailing 
the extent to which those participants in 
the program who previously received in ex- 
cess of $55,000 annually have reconstituted 
their farming operations since this limita- 
tion was imposed. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should also provide the House and Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee Chairman with 
his evaluation of the impact of the $55,000 
limitation on program sign-ups for the cur- 
rent crop years as well as what he anticipates 
the impact would be if a $20,000 payment 
limitation were imposed in subsequent crop 
years. 


It is my understanding that the res- 
olution as now introduced would lie at 
the desk for 1 day and could be called 
up for consideration after that, and I 
shall make it my purpose to do so. I 
would hope that, despite the fact that 
it may seem very desirable on the face 
of the amendment to vote for the $20,000 
limitation, it would include in our con- 
sideration the total impact on the agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE). 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
November 30, 1970, the President signed 
into law the Agricultural Act of 1970. 
Title I of that law established a payment 
limitation of $55,000 on feed grains, 
wheat, and cotton. 

Now, just 7 months later, an at- 
tempt is being made to reduce the limi- 
tation to $20,000. 

Not a crop is completely harvested, al- 
though winter wheat is well underway; 
we do not even have an estimate of pro- 
duction on the corn and cotton crops: 
we know nothing at all about farm prices 
on the crops; we do not know the effect of 
the $55,000 limitation on production; and 
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yet, some wish to change the rules of the 
game before it is completed. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that last 
November we made a commitment to 
farmers by establishing rules for the 
three crop years, 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

In my opinion, it would be a gross in- 
justice to all producers, to the trade, and 
to consumers if this honorable commit- 
ment were negated unilaterally by ac- 
tion of Congress. 

No hearings have been held on the pro- 
posed change, no opinions sought, no 
official data has been presented, and no 
knowledge has been obtained on the ef- 
fect of such a move. 

There are indications that some farm- 
ers who received large payments in 1970 
and prior years did not participate at all 
in 1971. If this proves to be the case, 
these farmers will not receive any pay- 
ment for 1971. 

At the same time, they would not have 
been required to set aside any of their 
cropland to conserving uses, nor even 
maintain their conserving base. These 
farmers, who dropped out of the pro- 
grams at the higher $55,000 limit, cer- 
tainly would not be affected by a further 
reduction from $55,000 to $20,000. 

My friends from parts of the country 
that grow only corn and soybeans may 
be tempted to say that a $20,000 limit 
will not hurt farmers in their States 
since so few corn farmers are affected 
and there are no payments for soybeans. 
Such an assumption would be a serious 
mistake. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1970 
we really do not have separate programs 
for wheat, feed grains, and cotton. What 
we have, in effect, is a single, integrated 
farm program that applies in parallel 
fashion to major field crops. 

A $20,000 limit would affect many 
wheat farmers in Washington and Mon- 
tana, many grain sorghum producers in 
Texas, and many cotton farmers in Mis- 
sissippi. Land that can grow cotton in 
Mississippi may grow winter wheat fol- 
lowed by soybeans in a double-cropping 
system. If efficient farmers are forced 
out of the program by a low limitation, 
the additional production of grains and 
soybeans will be felt across the country 
in the form of production and price in- 
stability. 

Mr. President, the principal purpose 
of the farm program is to regulate agri- 
cultural production so that we have 
plentiful supplies; the consumer pays 
reasonable prices; the farmer receives a 
fair return; and our agricultural re- 
sources are preserved for the good of all. 

This regulation is accomplished 
through payments designed to induce 
the farmer to produce the amount al- 
lotted to him and no more. For excessive 
production he receives only a low pen- 
alty price. 

The proposal to limit payments to 
$20,000 is designed to destroy this pro- 
gram. 

It is designed to put the larger farmer 
out of business, to force him to dispose of 
his holdings, or to divert to unregulated 
crops. 

It is designed to destroy the balance 
between supply and demand which the 
program would achieve. 
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It is designed to remove the regulatory 
mechanism and result in boom-and-bust 
cycles, with shortages and high prices 
followed by surpluses and low prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
will divide farmers by pitting the in- 
terests of large farmers against small 
farmers. It will result in land reform and 
uneconomic arrangements as it forces 
larger farmers to dispose of their hold- 
ings to syndicates of investors and others 
who are in a position to purchase such 
holdings. 

Mr. President, this proposal would de- 
stroy the farm program and end its 
many benefits, but I know of no one 
that would be benefited by it. 

It would save no money. It does not, 
for instance, make it any cheaper to 
produce cotton. At present it takes a 
price of 35 cents per pound to produce 
an adequate supply of cotton. That price 
will have to be paid by someone to some- 
one, if the cotton is to be produced. If 
the Government does not pay, the con- 
sumer will have to pay it. If the estab- 
lished farmer does not receive it, some- 
body else will have to take his place, 
produce the cotton, and receive the price. 
By forcing cotton production into un- 
economic arrangements, the proposal 
would increase the cost of producing cot- 
ton. It would in no way save money. 

It does not help the consumer. The 
consumer will have to pay higher prices, 
or face shortages in supply, or in all 
probability both, since’ shortages will 
result in higher prices. The proponents 
of the $20,000 limitation estimate that 
if it had been in effect in 1970, it would 
have prevented payments on cotton equal 
to $171,051,000. At 15 cents per pound 
this represents 1,140,340,000 pounds of 
cotton, which either, first, would prob- 
ably not be produced, or second, would 
probably be produced by different pro- 
ducers who would be eligible for the pay- 
ment. To the extent that the cotton was 
not produced, shortages would result, and 
the consumer would pay a higher price 
for less cotton. 

The proposal does not help the small 
farmer. A program which is designed to 
put some farmers out of business, result 
in shortages, and raise prices cannot be 
justified, and the program would be lost 
to large and small farmers alike. During 
the first year the small farmer, in antici- 
pation of shortages and high prices, 
might be tempted to overextend himself 
to obtain both the payment and the 
higher market price; but in taking ad- 
vantage of the boom part of the cycle 
he would be likely to make himself more 
vulnerable to the bust part of the cycle. 

Mr. President, this proposal is not de- 
signed to do anyone any good. It can- 
not save money. It does not make cotton 
any cheaper to produce. It does not pro- 
vide us with assurance of adequate sup- 
plies at cheaper prices. No, it does the 
very opposite. It harms everyone. It de- 
feats the objective of a Government pro- 
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gram. It encourages haphazard land re- 
form and uneconomic arrangements. It 
will result in higher prices to consumers, 
and lower prices to producers. It 
will result in shortages followed by sur- 
pluses. It makes no economic sense, and 
I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN). 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I find on 
my desk some figures purporting to show 
the cost of the subsidy to the producers 
of this country, particularly the cotton 
producers, but I find the list shows the 
cost to the cotton producers of $327 mil- 
lion for the year 1970, and not this year. 
Well, in the year 1970 there were some 
producers who collected over $1 million 
each, and so we had no hesitancy in lim- 
iting that subsidy maximum to $55,000. 
What we should have to go by is what 
the cost is this year. 

However, that is not what I rose to 
speak about. The fact is that the subsidy 
to the cotton growers is actually a sub- 
sidy to the cotton mills. I am advised on 
good authority that the cost of producing 
cotton in the southern Arizona-California 
area is about 30 cents a pound. In the 
Southeastern United States it is about 35 
cents a pound. The market price is about 
26 cents a pound at this time. So this 
subsidy is paid to the producers so they 
can sell to the mills at anywhere from 5 
to 10 cents a pound less than the cost of 
production, to say nothing of any profit 
which they might hope to make. 

I am sorry to say that the textile in- 
dustry is leaving this country very fast. 
Only a week ago I heard that two of our 
prominent apparel plants are establish- 
ing plants in East Asia, where the costs 
are less. 

For a couple of years we charged this 
subsidy to the cotton mills, but they said 
they did not like the name of it and they 
got it transferred back to the producers, 
where it does not belong. It is really a 
subsidy to the mills, who in turn might 
say it is a subsidy to the consumers, be- 
cause by getting the cotton at 8 or 10 
cents a pound less than the cost of pro- 
duction, they could and should pass that 
saving along to the consumer. 

But I think the whole thing has been 
very badly misrepresented. I believe that 
if we want to give this subsidy to the 
mills, we should give it to them openly 
and not charge it up to the producers. 

I was strongly opposed to the $1 mil- 
lion payments which certain companies 
got last year, but I thought a reduction 
of from $1 million to a maximum of $55,- 
000 was quite a reduction indeed. We 
have a 3-year program now. At the end 
of the 3 years we may not have any 
textile or apparel industry left in this 
country at the rate it is leaving us. 

I certainly hope we can keep some in- 
dustries here, but I do not know. I would 
not be willing to guarantee it at this 
point. 

So I feel that we should keep our agree- 
ment which was made last year for a 
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3-year program, and then look it over, 
and if it is necessary to continue a sub- 
sidy, put that subsidy where it belongs 
and where the benefit is actually re- 
ceived, on the mills, and not on the 
producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I am 
not sure that anything more can be 
added to the debate, but I am glad that 
the Senator from Vermont has raised 
this point as to payments. 

Up until 7 years ago, the farmers re- 
ceived support prices. There were two 
prices for cotton—one the world price, 
and the other the support price. That 
was changed 7 years ago to make it pos- 
sible for the textile mills of this coun- 
try to obtain cotton at world prices. The 
beneficiaries of the present program 
are the textile mills, because everyone 
knows that cotton cannot be grown in 
this country at world prices. The cotton 
is being sold at world prices to American 
textile mills, and the difference between 
the world price and what it costs to pro- 
duce is about 11 cents. That 11 cents is 
included in the amount that the farmers 
are receiving now. 

In that same connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it should not be forgotten that the 
primary beneficiaries of the payments 
program are not the cotton-producing 
States. I went into this thoroughly in 
the debate on this issue in June of 1970. 
I will not burden the record by having 
the lengthy table introduced again at 
this point, but the fact of the matter is 
that States in the Midwest, where other 
commodities are produced, are the recip- 
ients of the highest total payments. 

I ask unanimous consent that a short- 
ened version of last year’s table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. It in- 
dicates that only eight States received 
almost half the total program expendi- 
tures nationwide, in 1969. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Total Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service payments to producers for 
selected States, calendar year 1969 

Payments received 
$195, 374, 


$1, 408, 470, 


$3, 794, 996, 353 


Source: USDA Table, Congressional Rec- 
ord, Vol. 116, pt. 17, pp. 23272-23273. 


Mr. ELLENDER. But I would like to 
conclude by returning to the important 
point brought out by the Senator from 
Vermont, that the subsidy is really for 
the benefit of the textile mills of the 
country, and not for the farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the best ar- 
gument yet. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. We have no further re- 
quests for time on this side, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, how much 
do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has 28 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BAYH. I have no desire to use that 
full 28 minutes. I yield myself 10, and I 
may not use all of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. I am not oblivious of the 
array of talent and expertise that is ar- 
rayed on the other side of this issue. In 
fact, it probably does not take a Ph. D. in 
mathematics to predict the outcome of 
the impending vote. Nevertheless, as one 
of the authors of the amendment, I 
should like to at least rebut some of the 
points which have been raised. 

I concur with the views of some of our 
colleagues who have suggested that it 
would be wrong to try to pit one group 
of farmers against another, such as feed 
grains against cotton or cotton against 
wheat. I certainly do not wish to do that. 
If there are those here who attribute that 
motive to my proposal, I suggest they are 
mistaken. 

But there have been some inconsisten- 
cies between what has been said and the 
facts, at least as I see them. On the one 
hand, we are being told that it is im- 
portant to continue the farm program 
as passed by the Agriculture Act of 1970 
in order to maintain the balance of sup- 
ply and demand and the production of 
adequate foodstuffs and fibers. However, 
I think that if we can vary the farm 
program in 1970, then we can vary it 
in 1971 as well. A consistent program 
would still be maintained since only 2 
percent of the farmers would be affected 
by this small alteration. 

It has been argued that the imposi- 
tion of a $20,000 limitation would drive 
the cotton farmers off the land. I read 
back through the arguments on the 
same matter which were presented last 
year by my friend and colleague the 
Senator from Louisiana, who believes 
everything he says, and is a tremendous 
advocate. I disagree with his final con- 
clusion, but not at all with his motiva- 
tion. 

The same argument—that any limi- 
tation is going to drive the cotton farm- 
ers off the land—was made by many 
with respect to the $55,000 limitation. 
But if we are to rely on documents from 
the Department of Agriculture, let me 
say that estimates contained in this 
document show that despite the lim- 
itation of acreage, there has been an 
increase of between 5 and 15 percent in 
the amount of acreage planted for 1971. 
The figure is 9 percent larger, for ex- 
ample, in the Mississippi Delta area than 
the year earlier. The acreage for Lou- 
isiana increased 15 percent, according to 
the Department of Agriculture crop 
planning report, and Mississippi was up 
11 percent. 

The Senator from California expressed 
concern that this limitation would drive 
the cotton farmers out of business in 
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California. Yet, right here in this same 
U.S. Department of Agriculture docu- 
ment it says that this year, even with 
the $55,000 limitation, cotton plantings 
in California are up 7 percent. 

So it seems to me that it is only rea- 
sonable to suggest that a $20,000 limita- 
tion is not going to wreak all the havoc 
on agriculture that is predicted. Cer- 
tainly I do not want it to wreak any 
havoc on cotton or any other crop. 

The Senator from Minnesota suggested 
that 10 percent of the croplands are go- 
ing to be affected by a $20,000 limitation. 
I find no statistics at all to verify that. 
Certainly he believes it, or he would not 
say it. But I do know that only 2 per- 
cent of the producers would be affected. 
Furthermore, former officials in the De- 
partment of Agriculture anticipate that 
a $20,000 limitation could affect about a 
million acres of cotton land, at the maxi- 
mum. Since 100 million acres of land are 
planted in feed grains and 42.8 million 
acres in soybeans, the possible adjust- 
ment of 1 million cotton acres would not 
have a dramatic impact. 

According to former Under Secretary 
of Agriculture John Schnittker, who 
commenced a report back in 1968 which 
was published in 1969, there would be 
very little, if any, effect from a $20,000 
limitation. The 4-percent increase in this 
year’s cotton production indicates that 
the $55,000 limitation certainly did not 
devastate cotton. 

I listened to the argument of the senior 
Senator from California about the num- 
ber of farmers who would be affected in 
California. I just pointed out that with 
a $55,000 limitation in California, pro- 
duction of cotton went up 7 percent. 

Once again, I state that we are talking 
about trying to limit large subsidy pay- 
ments for relatively few farmers. 

In 1969, 883 families in California who 
grew cotton received subsidies of more 
than $20,000. Ninety-three families in 
California who grew feed grains received 
subsidies of more than $20,000. 

Forty-six families in California that 
grew wheat received subsidies of more 
than $20,000. That makes a total of 1,022 
out of 56,000 farmers in the entire State 
of California that will be affected by a 
$20,000 limitation. 

Considering the problems we have on 
the farm and in the cities, I have great 
difficulty believing in a farm subsidiza- 
tion program which gives tremendously 
large dollar value subsidies to a handful 
of farmers. In California, in 1964 there 
were 22,400 farms—over one-fourth of 
the total—with sales of farm products 
of $2,500 or less. 

This is what we are talking about. A 
$20,000 limitation on farm subsidies, 
compared to the farmers in Shirkieville, 
Ind., is about 10 or 20 times what the 
average farmer gets now. I am looking 
at the big picture, not just the farmers 
who live around my part of the State 
or my part of the country. A $20,000 
limit would affect 1.7 percent of the pro- 
ducers of cotton, one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the producers of feed grain, and two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the producers of 
wheat. In feed grains, we are talking 
about 1,395 farmers affected. 

I must say that I was impressed with 
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the argument of the chairman of the 
subcommittee handling this matter. I 
agree that we must encourage faith in 
the U.S. Government; that once we have 
committed ourselves to farmers, we 
should not back away from this com- 
mitment. I am one who believes in good 
faith in the relationship between our 
Government and our citizens. 

But I am one who is concerned when 
an act we have passed is circumvented. 
What kind of good faith is that? Yet, 
that is happening now. I am encouraged 
about the question of good faith. Good 
faith to whom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

When we have some 3 million farms 
in America and some 10,000 of them are 
going to be affected by a $20,000 limita- 
tion, I wonder to whom this Government 
is responsible—the 10,000 farmers or the 
3 million? That is why I can support 
this amendment and believe that we are 
not breaking faith. 

In fact, I think that if we have a law 
that is not working effectively, if we 
are giving a specific advantage to a 
handful of people, we have a responsi- 
bility, if we are to keep faith in this 
body, to remedy the situation. That is 
why I have suggested the $20,000 limita- 
tion, with my colleagues, for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. As the Senate 
knows, in 1969 former Senator Goodell 
and I introduced a measure providing 
for a $10,000 limitation; it seems that a 
$20,000 limitation should be more ac- 
ceptable than that. 

I am concerned, as one who lives in 
agriculture and loves it, and makes no 
apology for it, that we in agriculture are 
going to be in deep trouble, as our num- 
bers get fewer. And it will be more and 
more difficult to support a farm policy 
that gives to a handful of people exor- 
bitant amounts of farm subsidies. 

So, in my judgment, it is in the best in- 
terests of agriculture and the farm com- 
munities and the individual family farm- 
ers to do away with this inequity, this ex- 
travagant gift of such huge subsidy pay- 
ments. If we do so, we will be in a much 
better position to support a going, vigor- 
ous, and vital farm program for all farm- 
ers, not just for a few. 

Mr. President, I think that those of us 
who live in rural America and are con- 
cerned about rural problems have to 
take into consideration farm subsidy 
payments as they relate to some of the 
unfinished business that exists in urban 
America. We have some 6 million unfit 
housing units; we have large numbers of 
our citizens poorly educated, with little 
or no health facilities. Public hospitals 
in this country incurred an aggregate op- 
erating deficit of almost $75 million last 
year. There is a great cry on the lips of 
everybody in this country to reorder 
priorities. Every Member of this body, at 
one time or another in the last year, has 
talked about the need to reorder prior- 
ities. Here is a chance to do something 
positive about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr President, I rise to- 
day to speak in opposition to the measure 
to impose a $20,000 payment limitation 
in this appropriation bill. Last year, after 
a year’s debate and consideration by the 
Agricultural Committees of the House 
and Senate, through a bipartisan effort, a 
$55,000 payment limitation was agreed 
to. I supported their decision. Now a mere 
8 months later, we are asked to reject the 
reasoning of last year’s debate. This 
would be unwise. 

The proponents of this amendment in 
good faith have come to the conclusion 
that: First the lowering of the payment 
ceiling will not have deleterious effects 
on agriculture and that second, this 
limitation will stop the evasion that they 
argue is taking place under the present 
system. Let us look at those arguments. 

In today’s complex agricultural world, 
farmers—be they large or small—must 
plan years in advance. Farmers take 
stock of their land, machinery, capital 
and other resources and to adjust crop- 
ping patterns. With the enactment of 
the Agricultural Act of 1970, the Congress 
said, in effect, that we were rejecting the 
use of rigid allotments and basis to re- 
strict the production of wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton. Instead we encourage 
you to produce more freely for commer- 
cial markets. We indicated that to help 
the farmer make this adjustment to a 
more efficient operation, aimed at pro- 
duction for the marketplace, we would 
continue to make payments which would 
help cushion what would otherwise be a 
disasterous blow to farm income. Farm- 
ers, large and small, have made their 
long-term plans, accordingly. Farm 
plans, normally based on a 3-year sched- 
ule for adjusting crop patterns, have been 
made to fit a market oriented program 
with the assurance that surplus would 
not be a problem. And now, before the 
harvest from the first year’s operation 
under the set-aside approach is accom- 
plished, we are asked to alter a major 
facet of that program. Eliminating the 
$55,000 limit could bring millions of 
more acres into production. What we are 
asked to do is create a surplus which will 
disrupt the farm market. The profit mar- 
gin is so slim in farming that more pro- 
duction, driving the prices down, will 
drive countless farmers out of business. 
I submit that those who say that this 
amendment will cause little disruption 
are only indicating their unfamiliarity 
with farming. 

A second major reason the proponents 
bring forth is that this will eliminate 
what they see as wide spread evasion of 
congressional intent. 

The Senate, the great deliberative 
body, surely cannot approve of this 
amendment without having subjected its 
merits to close scrutiny. The House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees have not 
considered this amendment; its merits 
have not been the subject of extension 
hearings—although such rumors and 
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stories might properly be the basis of a 
congressional inquiry by an appropriate 
committee, it should not be the basis of 
a Senate vote which would completely 
disrupt a vital national program, ap- 
proved a short time ago. 

The 1970 Agricultural Act is entirely 
centered around a $55,000 figure, The 
success of this program depends upon 
maintenance of that figure. Approval of 
this amendment will mean lower prices. 
This will injure the small farmer, per- 
haps even more than the large farmer 
we are today asked to vote against. I can- 
not sanction an ill-conceived move which 
will disrupt our entire agricultural indus- 
try. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case). I know of no one else who 
wants to speax on this side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I know of 
no one else who wishes to speak on our 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The Senator from New Jersey is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join with Senators BAYH, Brooke, and 
McIntyre in offering an amendment to 
limit farm subsidy payments to $20,000. 

This amendment was approved by the 
House on June 23 but was not included 
in the Agriculture appropriations bil] re- 
ported yesterday. 

Last year, both the Senate and the 
House adopted an amendment to the 
Agriculture Act of 1970 placing a ceiling 
of $55,000 per producer per crop on farm 
subsidy payments. At that time propo- 
nents of the $55,000 ceiling argued that 
the objectives of a subsidy limitation 
could be met effectively at the higher 
level, particularly since only three peo- 
ple would be eligible for the overal] limi- 
tation of $165,000. 

We have had nearly a year’s experi- 
ence under the $55,000 limitation. Un- 
fortunately, it now appears that the sav- 
ings originally anticipated will not be 
realized. According to recent reports, 
many of the country’s largest farmers 
have circumvented the will of Congress 
by splitting up their farms into separate 
business entities to avoid the subsidy 
limitation. 

As a result, farm subsidy payments 
have continued to increase and Agricul- 
ture Department officials concede there 
will be virtually no savings under the 
new ceiling. 

An editorial writer put the issue suc- 
cinctly: 

What would be the reaction of Congress if 
it passed a law to save $60 million on a pov- 
erty program and discovered a year later a 
group of poor people using clever legalities to 
pocket the $60 million anyway? 


I am sympathetic to the plight of the 
small farmer for whom the subsidy pro- 
gram was originally intended. However, 
it is the large, mechanized producer who 
derives the greatest benefits. 

Department of Agriculture figures 
show that nearly 40 percent of all sub- 
sidy payments last year went to 5 per- 
cent of the farmers and payments of $40 
million went to just 23 farmers. 

It is a matter of record that most small 
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farmers believe, as I do, that the Gov- 

ernment should get out of the subsidy 

business altogether and permit farm 
prices to be determined in the market- 
place. 

The experience of the past year is suf- 
ficient reason, I believe, for Congress to 
put a more effective limitation on farm 
subsidy payments. 

Obviously, the $55,000 ceiling is not 
accomplishing what Congress intended. 
Furthermore, it simply does not make 
sense to continue paying millions of tax- 
payers dollars to a very few farmer- 
businessmen for not growing crops at a 
time when those dollars are badly need- 
ed to create jobs for the Nation’s unem- 
ployed. 

I urge the Senate to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
After careful consideration, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 
{Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 153-——-SUBMISSION OF A 
RESOLUTION RELATING TO PAYMENTS LIM- 
TTATION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

want to correct the record with reference 

to the acreage I mentioned. The report 

I gave the Senate is from the ASCS office. 

The number of acres that would be af- 

fected by the $20,000 limitation would be 

15 million feed and wheat grain acres, 

and 2 million cotton acres, which rep- 

resents 10 percent of the total acreage. 

In the instance of cotton, it represents 
about 15 percent of the 13 million acres 
planted in cotton. 

Second, I mentioned a moment ago 
that I had a resolution, which I now sub- 
mit and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
have to object to consideration of the 
resolution in the context of the ap- 
propriation bill. We have turned down 
several such requests so far, and I would 
have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Objection having been heard, 
to the present consideration of the res- 
olution, the resolution will go over, under 
the rule. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me say to my good 
friend from Minnesota that he under- 
stands the basis for my objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My understanding 
is that the resolution will be subject to 
action prior to the unfinished business on 
tomorrow; is that correct? 

Mr. McGEE. That would be up to the 
leadership, to make that determination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming to suspend. If the Senate adjourns 
tonight, at the end of morning business 
tomorrow, the Chair will lay the resolu- 
tion before the Senate. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute, unless there are other Sen- 
ators who wish to speak. I am ready to 
put the amendment to a vote. 
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First, I would like to say to the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY): that I 
would like to join as a cosponsor of his 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very much 
pleased, because I believe the resolution 
fulfills some of the purposes the Senator 
from Indiana has in mind. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I want to 
salute the Senator from Minnesota for 
his efforts and also I want to compliment 
the committee. At least we can look for- 
ward to stricter surveillance over admin- 
istration of the farm program by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I believe there is a great similarity be- 
tween Senator HumpnHrey’s resolution 
and the enforcement directives on page 
19 of the committee report. I support 
both these efforts to close existing loop- 
holes in the 1970 Agricultural Act but I 
suggest that this hardly gives us reason 
not to go ahead with the $20,000 limita- 
tion. As I read the act, it is already the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to insure fair administration of 
the payment program. He should be 
doing it. When a Member of Congress like 
the Representative from Massachusetts 
writes him a letter asking for some facts 
and figures, the distinguished Repre- 
sentative should not receive an ambig- 
uous reply in which the Secretary says 
he does not have the facts and figures 
available. Any Representative should re- 
ceive proof that the Department is act- 
ing to fulfill both the spirit and the letter 
of the law, as passed by Congress. I hope 
that such responsibility will be shown 
from now on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn) and others. The effect of this pro- 
posal would be to reduce from $55,000 to 
$20,000 the maximum amount any pro- 
ducer could receive under the 1972 crop 
year price support program. The adop- 
tion of such an amendment would be 
ironic, indeed, since only 10 months ago, 
during our consideration of the 3-year 
extension of the farm bill, this body over- 
whelmingly agreed to an annual limita- 
tion of $55,000. The committee report 
correctly notes the extensive considera- 
tion given this question last year. This 
was the first instance in which the basic 
law had been changed to provide for any 
limitation at all, and it was the concerted 
judgment of Congress, the President, and 
the Department of Agriculture that such 
a limitation was a reasonable one. We 
are now in the midst of the first year of 
a new farm law and it is not possible at 
this time to measure the effectiveness of 
these new programs. They should be 
given an opportunity to work. 

Relying on this law, many farmers 
have arranged for credit, have entered 
into other contractural obligations, and 
have revised their crop rotation pro- 
grams. Our sense of ‘reasonableness and 
fairplay should compel us not to disturb 
this law prematurely. 

I believe that the committee has acted 
wisely in restoring the $55,000 allow- 
ance reduced by the House, and I hope 
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that the Senate will sustain the judg- 
ment of its committee by rejecting the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
1970 agriculture bill contained a crop 
payment limitation of $55,000. It is the 
purpose of the amendment now being 
considered to reduce this limitation to 
$20,000. Our agricultural community 
took Congress on its word when we en- 
acted the $55,000 limitation. By this 
amendment, we are now being asked to 
break faith with this important segment 
of our country and go back on our word 
and enact a $20,000 payment limitation. 

Mr. President, our farmers continually 
absorb the brunt of unlimited hardships. 
Yet, the food and products they produce 
are the backbone for the livelihood of 
this Nation. We are now called upon to 
invoke yet another economic hardship on 
our farmers by lowering crop payment 
limitations to $20,000. 

When the $55,000 limitation was en- 
acted into the 1970 farm bill, farmers 
throughout America had every right to 
believe that this limitation would be in 
effect for the 3-year duration of the bill. 
Our American farmers relying on the 
3-year duration of the 1970 farm authori- 
zation bill made their plans and invest- 
ments accordingly. They prepared their 
land, planted, and borrowed money from 
banks according to regulations estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
based on the 1970 Farm Act. 

Mr. President, farming today requires 
investments of many thousands of dol- 
lars in land and equipment for every few 
dollars of earned profit. Costs to the 
farmer have soared and at the same time 
prices he has received for his commodi- 
ties have risen only slightly. Today's 
farmer is in a very precarious position 
and only through careful, diligent plan- 
ning can he make ends meet. 

Mr. President, our farmers have relied 
on the $55,000 payment limitation believ- 
ing that it would apply at least through 
1973. To turn our backs on these farm- 
ers by lowering this limitation to $20,000 
would not only be an act of bad faith to 
the agricultural community but the re- 
sults of such unwarranted action would 
be felt in all aspects of the economy of 
this country. Consumers today are hav- 
ing to use an increasing proportion of 
their earnings for food, and I would like 
to add that the increases in food prices 
are not to any extent being felt in profits 
to farmers. If, however, we enact this 
amendment, not only would the farming 
community receive a serious setback but 
our entire economy would suffer. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
defeat this amendment and show our 
farmers that we are not turning our 
backs on them again. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial be 
placed in the Rrecorp immediately pre- 
ceding the vote on amendment 242. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM PAYMENT CEILING 

The U.S. House of Representatives once 
again has passed a $20,000 limit on agricul- 
tural payments for cotton, corn and wheat 
programs. The House passed a $20,000 limit 
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in 1968, 1969 and 1970. In 1968 and 1969, the 
Senate rejected the ceiling, but in 1970 the 
Senate also approved a $20,000 limit in one 
vote later overturned. 

In the maneuvering on farm legislation 
last year, however, the Administration was 
successful in getting the farm payment cell- 
ing raised to $55,000. This limit affects only 
about 1,300 farm business firms, all but 50 
of these cotton growers, in Mississippi, Texas, 
California and Arizona. 

Originally, the Administration had re- 
sponded to appeals for some limit on the 
huge payments going to rich cotton growers 
by suggesting a sliding scale of payment limi- 
tations which resulted in an effective limit 
of $110,000. Clearly, the Administration has 
been favoring the cotton South on this pay- 
ment issue. Its argument that any ceiling as 
low as $20,000 would “wreck” the farm supply 
control programs has been proved to be 
absurd by the Department of Agriculture 
record of payments. 

Few corn and wheat growers would be af- 
fected by a $20,000 limit, not enough to make 
a difference in production adjustment. The 
cotton acreage “control” program has not 
had a significant effect on cotton acreage for 
several years, since market prices have been 
so low that producers have not planted up to 
their legal allotments, anyway. Cotton pay- 
ments are an outright subsidy, and the ques- 
tion is whether the government should subsi- 
dize the biggest producers, who have alterna- 
tives to cotton growing if they can’t make it 
without large subsidies. 

The $55,000 ceiling per crop program is not 
only ridiculously high but not even effective 
the way USDA is administering the program. 
Representative Silvio O. Conte (Rep., Mass.) 
has pointed out that the department's regu- 
lations permit large cotton growers to lease 
land and allotments and retain most of the 
subsidies through rental payments. He has 
calculated that there would be little reduc- 
tion in total cotton program payments in 
1971. 

A $20,000 ceiling would save about $200 
million in government payments, without re- 
ducing the effectiveness of the supply con- 
trol program and without reducing govern- 
ment payments to farmers, except the largest 
cotton growers and a few other giant farm 
businesses. The ceiling passed by the House 
was in the form of an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill and would be effective only 
for the year 1972. However, approval by the 
Senate would establish the principle and it 
could be made a permanent feature of farm 
legislation in the next session. 

Rather than “wrecking” farm programs, 
this action by Congress would be a step 
toward assuring continuation of needed grain 
adjustment programs, which help balance 
supply and demand for livestock as well. All 
farm programs have suffered in public opin- 
ion as the result of the exorbitant govern- 
ment checks going to rich cotton producers. 


Mr. President, the bad editorial in the 
Des Moines Register for June 30 stated 
its approval of the House action in limit- 
ing farm program payments to $20,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that an anal- 
ysis of the editorial prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, commenting 
point by point on the editorial, be placed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF DES MOINES REGISTER & TRIBUNE 
EDITORIAL, TITLED FARM PAYMENT CEILING 
PARAGRAPH 1 


The U.S. House of Representatives once 
again has passed a $20,000 limit on agricul- 
tural payments for cotton, corn and wheat 
programs. The House passed a $20,000 limit 
in 1968, 1969 and 1970. In 1968 and 1969 the 
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Senate rejected the ceiling, but in 1970 the 
Senate also approved a $20,000 limit in one 
vote later overturned. 


COMMENT 


Limitations on farm program benefits 
have been proposed from time to time and 
some haye been accepted. For example, Con- 
gress provided a sliding scale, but no upper 
limit, for payments under the Sugar Act 
of 1934. A $2,500 limitation per producer is 
in effect for Rural Environmental Assistance 
Program (formerly the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program) payments. There also 
were payment limitations in the Conservation 
Reserve Program of the Soil Bank in the 
1950's. 

Various proposals were made during the 
1950's to limit the size of price support loans. 
During the 1960's efforts were made annually 
to limit the amount of direct cash payments 
to individual producers (apart from loans). 

In August 1968, the House of Representa- 
tives approved an amendment to the pro- 
posed Food and Agriculture Act of 1968 
which would have limited combined pay- 
ments to any individual under all the farm 
programs to $20,000 per year. This amend- 
ment was not accepted by the Senate and 
was deleted by the conference committee. 

Again, in 1969, a similar proposal passed 
the House and was killed in the Senate. 

In 1970, the Senate unexpectedly voted 
40 to 35 for a $20,000 limit as an amendment 
to a pending farm appropriation. The amend- 
ment was sponsored by Senators Ralph T. 
Smith of Illinois and John L. Williams of 
Delaware. Subsequently, the Agricultural Act 
of 1970 was passed by both Houses with a 
payment limitation of $55,000. The $20,000 
limitation then was deleted from the appro- 
priations measure by the conference com- 
mittee. 

In 1971, the House of Representatives has 
again attached an amendment to the Agri- 
culture Appropriations bill placing a $20,000 
ceiling on farm payments. The Senate has 
not yet acted on the appropriations bill. 

Of concern to many, and conveniently ig- 
nored by the writer of the editorial, is the 
vehicle used by opponents of farm program 
payments to try to get thelr views adopted 
by the Congress. As a rider on an appropria- 
tions bill there is no time for reflective study 
and debate. Properly, substantive issues 
should come before the Senate, or the House, 
through the regular channels after careful 
and exhaustive consideration by the appro- 
priate standing or special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 
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In the maneuvering on farm legislation 
last year, however, the Administration was 
successful in getting the farm payment ceil- 
ing raised to $55,000. This limit affects only 
about 1,300 farm business firms, all but 50 
of these are cotton growers in Mississippi, 
Texas, California and Arizona. 


COMMENT 


It is not correct to say the Administration 
got the farm payment ceiling “raised” to 
$55,000. Prior to enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 there was no ceiling on 
farm payments under the cotton, wheat and 
feed grain programs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. Har- 
din, speaking for the Administration, told 
the members of Congress that although “we 
do not believe payment limitations are a 
very effective way of reducing program costs, 
we are convinced they will increase public 
acceptability of a farm program .. .” 

The Secretary pointed out that there is a 
legitimate concern regarding payment limita- 
tions. It is the fear that payments might be 
limited, first to $20,000, then to $10,000, then 
to $5,000, to $3,000 or even less. Payment 
limits that are too low would force big op- 
erators to go outside the program, would 
break efficient farms down mto a number of 
less efficient units, would impose excessive 
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acreage cuts on the small farms, and with 
a given target for acreage reduction, would 
increase costs rather than reduce them. 

At the request of members of Congress, 
Secretary Hardin developed a graduated scale 
of payments that would begin at $20,000 and 
cut off with a maximum payment of $110,- 
000. 

When agreement could not be reached on 
the graduated scale proposal, the Secretary 
agreed to support a $55,000 proposal, stating: 
“The payment ceiling of $55,000 represents 
the minimal level if the Bill’s objective of 
encouraging agriculture is to be met. A lower 
level would force a group of producers out 
of the production of cotton. This would be 
detrimental to the U.S. consumer, the textile 
industry, and producers of many other agri- 
cultural commodities .. .” 

The record clearly shows that the Admin- 
istration did not favor a ceiling on the com- 
modity program payments to farmers, but 
when it became evident that no farm bill 
could be enacted without a limitation of 
some kind, Secretary Hardin cooperated to 
the fullest extent in helping develop a com- 
promise that was acceptable to the members 
of Congress and could be administered with- 
out jeopardizing the farm program. 

The editorial plays to the gallery by im- 
plying that only 1,300 farm business firms 
(as opposed, it is inferred, to the millions of 
“family operated farms”) are affected, and 
they are chiefiy cotton enterprises in Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, California and Arizona. For- 
tunately, the financial success of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune does not de- 
pend on its paid circulation in these areas. It 
is not likely that a newspaper speaking for 
any of the major cotton producing areas 
would agree with the conclusion that a $20,- 
000 limitation would affect so few people. 
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Originally, the Administration had re- 
sponded to appeals for some limit on the 
huge payments going to rich cotton growers 
by suggesting a sliding scale of payment 
limitations which resulted in an effective 
limit of $110,000. Clearly the Administration 
has been favoring the cotton South on this 
payment issue. Its argument that any ceil- 
ing as low as $20,000 would “wreck” the 
farm supply control programs has been 
proved absurd by the Department of Agri- 
culture record of payments. 


COMMENT 


Again, the editorial writer's bias shines 
through unmistakeably. It is only “rich cot- 
ton growers” who receive huge payments. 

Certainly, cotton was—and is—much in 
evidence as we look at the need for farm pro- 
grams. The rigid allotment and marketing 
quota system under which we have produced 
cotton for the past decade has made a new 
approach imperative. U.S. cotton’s share of 
the total textile market in the U.S. and 
world is such that we had to decide whether 
to play “catch up” or play “give up.” 

The Administration proposal to remedy 
this long-standing and steadily worsening 
situation was to move in the direction of 
greater reliance on individual decision-mak- 
ing and a stronger role for the commercial 
market. By permitting more efficient use of 
resources, farmers would be in a better posi- 
tion to reduce production costs. Meanwhile, 
the payments made under a set-aside pro- 
gram would cushion what would otherwise 
be a disastrous blow to farm income. 

Secretary Hardin said in presenting the Ad- 
ministration’s farm proposals to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
March 23, 1970, that if the proposal became 
law, markets grew as expected, and cost- 
reducing regional shifts in production oc- 
curred, payments hopefully could be tapered 
off. 
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Few corn and wheat growers would be af- 
fected by a $20,000 limit, not enough to make 
a difference in production adjustment. The 
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cotton acreage “control” program has not had 
a significant effect on cotton acreage for sev- 
eral years, since market prices have been so 
low that producers have not planted up to 
their legal allotments, anyway. Cotton pay- 
ments are an outright subsidy, and the ques- 
tion is whether the Government should sub- 
sidize the biggest producers, who have alter- 
natives to cotton growing if they can’t make 
it without large subsidies. 


COMMENT 


This statement ignores completely the 
testimony of Kenneth E. Frick, Administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, before the Cotton Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, speaking to the very point raised by 
the editorial: That few corn and wheat grow- 
ers would be affected, and that acreage con- 
trols were ineffective for cotton. 

Mr. Frick said: “We believe that major sur- 
gery, not palliatives, is required if this great 
industry (cotton) is to survive and regain 
some of its past prosperity. 

“.. . this Administration is prepared to 
abandon—permanently—the concept of a 
one-crop cotton economy. It has been at least 
a half century since cotton economics and 
policy could be evaluated without regard to 
grains, oilseeds, and other major crop and 
livestock enterprises. Today, cotton is highly 
integrated into our total agricultural econ- 
omy. Farms that produce cotton also produce 
grain sorghums, soybeans, corn, oats, wheat, 
barley, wool, mohair, cattle, rice, peanuts, to- 
bacco, fruits, vegetables, sugar and other 


“. .. As to payment limitations, I believe 
this subject has been explored more exhaus- 
tively than any other aspect of the program. 
In the final analysis it will be for the Com- 
mittee to decide whether to include a limita- 
tion provision. : We do feel strongly, 
however, that if an individual’s payments are 
reduced by a limitation formula, his perform- 
ance requirement (set-aside) should be re- 
duced proportionately.” 

When the editorial writer comments that 
cotton acreage controls are not working, he 
merely repeats what the Administration 
documented when it proposed abandonment 
of the rigid allotment and marketing quota 
programs not only for cotton, but also for 
wheat and feed grains. 

During the period of debate on the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970 there was more sup- 
port for program payment limitation from 
corn belt Congressmen than from the cotton 
State legislators. This is easily explained. In 
mid-1970 corn prices were at profitable levels 
while those of cotton were not. For example, 
on June 15, 1970, the prices received by farm- 
ers for corn averaged $1.21 per bushel or 68 
percent of parity. Cotton, on the other hand, 
brought farmers only 22.4 cents per pound 
or 45 percent of parity. Also, the feed grain 
program at that time was entirely voluntary. 
The cotton program, on the other hand, 
was mandatory and had acreage controls that 
restricted the planting of each and every 
cotton farmer, 

PARAGRAPH 5 


The $55,000 ceiling per crop program is not 
only ridiculously high but not even effective 
the way USDA is administering the program. 
Representative Silvio O. Conte (Rep. Mass.) 
has pointed out that the Department’s 
regulations permit large cotton growers to 
lease land and allotments and retain most 
of the subsidies through rental payments. 
He has calculated that there would be lit- 
tle reduction in total cotton program pay- 
ments in 1971. 

COMMENT 

The Administration carefully pointed out 
in testimony before the Congress during 
hearings on the Agricultural Act of 1970 some 
of the difficulties associated with administer- 
ing a payments limitation program effec- 
tively. In order to make the limitation ad- 
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ministratively feasible, the limitation would 
need to be applied crop by crop rather than 
producer by producer. Some farmers pro- 
duce several supported crops. If the limita- 
tion were applied to the farmer instead of to 
each of his respective crops there would be 
great difficulty in knowing how the wheat 
program and how the cotton program should 
be administered on a particular farm while 
Staying within the total limitation. Secre- 
tary Hardin pointed out at that time that 
if limitations were imposed, some large farms 
would be divided either by sale or lease, and 
operated as several units. He called special 
attention to the fact that savings and pro- 
gram impact would be affected proportion- 
ately. 

The Agricultural Act of 1970, passed by 
the Congress, directs the Secretary to pre- 
scribe rules necessary to assure a “fair and 
reasonable" application of the limitation. 
Regulations to implement the limitation 
were carefully drafted in the Department’s 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS) with assistance from the 
Office of the General Counsel (OGC). The 
regulations, in draft form, were submitted 
to the Comptroller General for review and 
his suggestion was incorporated in the final 
draft. Considered in the light of the lan- 
guage in the law and the related legislative 
history, the regulations fully comply with 
the directive to assure a “fair and reason- 
able” application of the limitation. 

Bona fide changes in farming operations 
have always been legitimate as they have 
in other business operations. Thus, a pro- 
ducer potentially affected by the limitation 
is obviously at liberty to sell a part of his 
farm, lease it to others, make changes in 
the terms of leasing agreements—such as 
shifting from crop-share to a cash-rental, or 
vice versa—transfer cotton allotments under 
the transfer provisions, or take other similar 
actions that have been previously available 
to him under applicable law and regulations. 

At the same time, fictitious actions which 
constitute schemes or devices to evade the 
limitation are not permitted or tolerated. 
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A $20,000 ceiling would save about $200 
million in Government payments, without 
reducing the effectiveness of the supply 
control program and without reducing Gov- 
ernment payments, except to the largest cot- 
ton growers and a few other giant farm busi- 
nesses. The ceiling passed by the House was 
in the form of an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill and would be effective only 
for the year 1972. However, approval by the 
Senate would establish the principle and it 
could be made a permanent feature of farm 
legislation in the next session. 


COMMENT 


It is presumed that the savings of $200 
million is taken from a speech delivered in 
May 1969 at the symposium on public prob- 
lems and policies of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity Center for Agricultural and Economic 
Development by Dr. John A. Schnittker, for- 
mer Under Secretary of Agriculture. The 
speech was based on a study prepared under 
Dr. Schnittker’s direction in 1968 when he 
was Under Secretary. In the prepared text, 
he concluded that a limit of $10,000 per pro- 
gram of $20,000 per farm would yield budget 
savings of nearly $300 million a year. 

There are two points to be made here, 
which the editorial overlooks. 

1. Dr. Schnittker’s study is based on an 
assumption that the rigid allotment and base 
acreage pr of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 would remain in effect. 

2. Budget savings are a mere extrapolation 
of data from a pre-existing condition or sit- 
uation. There is little, if any, correlation be- 
tween the potential! situation of Dr. Schnitt- 
ker’s study and the realities of the dynamic 
set-aside program just underway this year 
and which has not yet been evaluated. 
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The editorial notes that the ceiling would 
be effective only for the year 1972 inas- 
much as it is attached to an appropriation 
bill. This is all the more cause for alarm for 
those farmers who have already made pro- 
duction plans based on a $55,000 payment 
limitation which was represented to them 
as part of a 3-year farm program. Most cer- 
tainly, farmers who have made such adjust- 
ments would consider that the Government 
and the Congress had gone back on their 
word. 

There is the further suspicion that to sum- 
marily lower the payment limitation to $20,- 
000 this year by appending a rider to the ap- 
propriations bill would most surely encour- 
age those who favor a $10,000, or a $5,000, 
or $3,000 limit to use this as a precedent next 
year or the year after. Farmers, processors, 
traders, the entire agricultural economy 
would become so severely disrupted because 
of not knowing how to plan that it would be 
harmful to the farm program and the Nation. 

PARAGRAPH 7 

Rather than “wrecking” farm programs, 
this action by Congress would be a step to- 
ward assuring continuation of needed grain 
adjustment programs, which help balance 
supply and demand for livestock as well. All 
farm programs have suffered in public opinion 
as the result of the exorbitant Government 
checks going to rich cotton producers. 

COMMENT 

Prior to the Agricultural Act of 1970, it 
was argued that the Government paid farm- 
ers not to grow crops and that large payments 
to restrict production result in a drain on the 
Government Treasury, and enable rich men 
to get richer. 

How much truth there was in the argu- 
ment before the Act of "70 is a question. Cer- 
tainly the argument has no validity now. 

The set-aside programs of this Administra- 
tion encourage farmers to produce. They do 
not restrict his use of cropland, after his set- 
aside and conserving base requirements are 
met. With the several options available to 
farmers under the current programs, many 
producers who otherwise would be affected 
by a limitation are restructing their farm- 
ing operations. Some of them-——perhaps all— 
are doing this to avoid the limitation. But 
more importantly, they are making hasic 
adjustments in the use of their land, ma- 
chinery, and other resources so as to produce 
for commercial markets and not for Govern- 
ment payments. 

Such efforts deserve the support and ap- 
plause of the entire Nation, not unfair asper- 
sions or criticism of a new program that has 
not completed its first year of operation. 

The writer speaks of farm programs suf- 
fering in public opinion. It might be well for 
him to examine the role he plays in shaping 
that public opinion he cites, and to reflect on 
the impact his constant theme of “exorbi- 
tant” checks to “rich cotton producers” must 
have on corn belt readers who do not have 
ready access to an impartial interpretation of 
the facts. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am happy 
to support the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Bay#) in his efforts 
to place a firm limit on the amount of 
subsidies which could be paid to any in- 
dividual under farm price support pro- 
grams. 

This amendment to limit such pay- 
ments to $20,000 per year can be expected 
to result in a saving in excess of $200,- 
000,000 during the present fiscal year. 
This is no insignificant amount, partic- 
ularly when we are faced with enormous 
budget deficits both in the fiscal year just 
ended and the one we are now beginning. 

I have long supported proposals to 
limit farm subsidy payments and would 
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prefer to see a limit of $10,000 placed on 
such payments. But I recognize that there 
is no possibility of having the restriction 
placed that low. Accordingly, I am happy 
to support the proposed $20,000 limita- 
tion. 

Last year Congress did adopt a $55,000 
payment limit, which I considered far too 
high. Since then we have been shocked 
to read that some large farmers have ef- 
fectively skirted that limit by breaking 
up their farms into smaller units and 
collecting on each one of them. The 
amendment before us would not only sub- 
stantially reduce the payment limitation 
but would, at the same time, eliminate 
the loophole in existing law. 

I am convinced that a lower ceiling on 
these excessive Government payments to 
wealthy landowners and corporations not 
only will reduce Federal spending but will 
also result in better farming opportu- 
nities for smaller farmers. With their 
subsidies limited, large farmers and cor- 
porations will not be able to outbid 
smaller producers in competing for ayail- 
able cropland in the community to such 
an extent as in recent years. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last year 
Congress passed the Agricultural Act of 
1970 after the most exhaustive review of 
alternatives in the recent history of farm 
legislation. This act provides farm pro- 
grams for the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crop 
years. One of the most thoroughly dis- 
cussed features of this bill was a limi- 
tation on farm program payments of 
$55,000 per person for cotton, wheat and 
feed grains. Several different limits were 
proposed, some higher and some lower 
than $55,000. But after long debate, the 
Congress decided that $55,000 repre- 
sented an acceptable balance between the 
desire to reduce huge payments to a few 
individuals and the need to preserve the 
world’s most efficient agriculture here in 
the United States. 

Farmers took Congress at its word. 
When the Agricultural Act of 1970 be- 
came law, they began laying their plans 
for the 3 crop years. For many of 
them, the act meant substantial and far- 
reaching changes in leasing arrange- 
ments, equipment investments, and 
farming plans. 

Now, less than a year later, before we 
have even had an opportunity to assess 
the impact of the $55,000 limit, we have 
before us a new proposal that would lower 
the payment limit to $20,000. 

I find it interesting that this proposal 
does not come to us as part of a farm 
bill. It is not sponsored by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. No hearings 
have been held on it. Producers have had 
no chance to testify on the damage it 
would do them. It is simply offered as an 
amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill. ; 

It has always been my understanding 
that the purpose of an appropriations 
bill is to fund a program which has been 
authorized by the Congress. I do not be- 
lieve an appropriations bill is a proper 
vehicle for making substantive changes 
in legislation. 

If this proposal should be adopted, 
what would we say to farmers who have 
made long-range plans and financial 
commitments on the basis of a $55,000 
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limitation—which they had every rea- 
son to believe Congress meant to stand 
for 3 years? The amendment would 
throw farmers’ plans into a cocked hat. 
Many farmers would have to drastically 
alter their cropping patterns—unable to 
plant the crops for which they already 
have land, equipment and technical 
know-how. Some of them would be forced 
to stay out of the programs altogether, 
which would further drastically alter 
their plans. Farmers who could stay in 
the program would have their plans al- 
tered, too, since they would have to as- 
sume the additional setaside requirement 
as larger farms were forced out. 

Farmers in this country were faced 
this year with severe problems due to 
the very late passage of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970. Now they face the threat 
of another major change in the provi- 
sions of the law just at the time when 
they are firming up plans for their next 
crop. Such vacillation on the part of Con- 
gress would be inexcusable. 

Farming has enough uncertainty al- 
ready from the vagaries of weather, in- 
sects and disease. Farmers this year have 
been hit by corn blight, drought, hail, 
floods, and inflation. They do not need, 
nor can they afford, the additional haz- 
ms of last-minute congressional reneg- 

g. 

Sound economic reasons for staying 
with the $55,000 level were advanced last 
year during the development of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970. These reasons are 
still valid, but on the basis of good faith 
alone, the Congress should stand behind 
its action of last year and retain the 
payment limit at its present level for 
the duration of the 1970 act. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr, KENNEDY) . If present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
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tor from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr, SAXBE) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Proury) is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt). If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay”. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 56, as follows: 

[No. 143 Leg.] 


Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Bayh 


Spong 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Weicker 

Williams 
Randolph 


NAYS—56 


Eastland 
Ellender 


Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 


8g 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 


Belimon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. 
Dole McClellan 
Dominick McGee 
Eagleton McGovern 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Magnuson, against. 
Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—13 

Hatfield Mundt 

Jackson Prouty 

Jordan, Idaho Saxbe 
Griffin Kennedy 
Harris Long 

So Mr. Bayx’s amendment (No. 242) 
was rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr.,President, I move to 
reconsider thé voté by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators MUSKIE, 
Cooper, and Byrn of West Virginia, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


a 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Brooke 
Buckley 
Church 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 28, line 12, strike out “$448,900,- 
000” and insert ‘$458,900,000". 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? We cannot 
hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The well of the 
Senate will be cleared. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield the Senator 2 min- 
utes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
recent developments in South Asia, 
specifically with respect to India and 
Pakistan, clearly foreshadow future 
crises in that area. Serious questions have 
been and are being posed concerning the 
policy of the United States, incident to 
the furnishing by this country of military 
assistance. 

In order to bring the Committee on 
Foreign Relations up to date, an execu- 
tive session of the Subcommittee on Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs has been 
called for Monday, July 19, at 10 a.m. 
The State Department has been re- 
quested to provide the subcommittee with 
a briefing on the details of the current 
U.S. policy. 

It has become increasingly difficult for 
us to understand just what the United 
States is or is not giving Pakistan, and 
this difficulty would appear to arise from 
the fact that the executive branch seems 
to be of at least two minds on the ques- 
tion of arms deliveries to that country. 
On the one hand, the Congress has re- 
ceived categorical assurance that no 
arms deliveries are being made; on the 
other hand, we now learn that arms are 
being shipped; and in any case, we want 
to know the facts. 

We know also that the executive branch 
is currently asking for an additional $118 
million for economic aid to Pakistan, 
even though the World Bank consortium 
has refused to grant Pakistan any addi- 
tional development assistance. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 9270) making 
appropriations for the agriculture-en- 
vironmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

STATES NEED FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CLEAN AIR 
ACT EFFORT 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have offered an amendment to increase 
the environmental protection appropri- 
ation by $10 million. The expressed pur- 
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pose of this additional amount would be 
to increase funding for the support of 
State and local air pollution planning 
and control programs, under section 105 
of the Clean Air Act, as amended. 

Under the 1970 amendments to the 
Clean Air Act, a considerable burden was 
placed on the resources of State air pol- 
lution control agencies. They are re- 
quired, largely within the balance of this 
calendar year, to develop comprehensive 
implementation plans, adequate to bring 
air quality within the State to the na- 
tional standard within 3 years. These 
plans must include specific limitations 
on every air pollution source within the 
State, and if the plan is not adequate 
the Federal Government takes over the 
responsibility. 

There is no way that most States can 
meet that burden, and prepare that plan 
adequately to forestall Federal interven- 
tion without a substantial influx of 
money from the Federal Government. 
The Committee on Public Works, recog- 
nizing this fact during the consideration 
of last year’s clean air amendments, 
asked the administration to help us de- 
velop the level of authorization neces- 
sary to make this program work. 

The committee, both in its report and 
through statements of members made 
during debate of the bill, warned that 
this bold attempt to make America’s air 
safe to breathe by 1975 would not suc- 
ceed if inadequately funded. We said in 
the committee report: 

Appropriations for the 1967 Act have been 
approximately one-half the amount author- 
ized. This lack of funding has lessened the 
effectiveness of the Air Quality Act. ... 
This pattern cannot continue if the Congress 
and the Federal government are to retain 
credibility with the American people. 


The total authorization’ in the 1970 
clean air amendments was $350 million 
for fiscal year 1972. This bill, following 
the administration request, contains only 
$150,840,000 for air pollution. Once 
again, this is less than half the amount 
which just last December the Congress 
determined was essential to this pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
by the West Virginia Air Pollution Con- 
trol Commission that without Federal 
funding at the authorized level, West Vir- 
ginia will be unable to prepare a realistic 
implementation plan within the statu- 
torily required time. That State is faced 
with a Federal takeover of their respon- 
sibilities. 

In recent correspondence with the 
Committee on Public Works, Carl G, 
Beard II, director of the West Virginia 
Air Pollution Control Commission has 
made this point emphatically: 

In West Virginia’s situation, we have been 
informed by EPA that we will not be granted 
the total federal monies that we are eligible 
for. Other promises of contractual assistance 
funded by the federal government apparently 
are now being withheld due to lack of funds. 


Both of the above according to EPA is due 
to a lack of funds. 

West Virginia has more than doubled the 
appropriation in state funds for FY "72. EPA 
was aware, over a year ago, that we intended 
to have a significant increase in state funds 
for that fiscal year. However, if the informa- 
tion we have received from EPA is correct, the 
Congress has not provided sufficient funds to 
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carry out the programs as planned. The 
states need monies now—not in FY "73. 

Mr. President, the States cannot dis- 
charge their responsibilities under the 
Clean Air Act without the extra Federal 
funds this amendment would provide. 
If the States fail, the Federal Govern- 
ment must assume the task and the ex- 
pense anyway, or the goal of health air 
will be many years away. This small ad- 
ditional sum, invested now in the State 
programs, is essential to the early attain- 
ment of clean air. I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, a small amount of 
money is involved. We have to invest it 
to assist the States at a time when they 
are attempting to cooperate with the 
Federal Government to comply with the 
‘clean air amendments of 1970 and help 
the American people to have a better 
quality of life through the strengthening 
of this form of environment need. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the mem- 
bers of the committee weighed this pro- 
posal very carefully. The great empha- 
sis in the testimony was to try to move 
the States more rapidly into this area, 
which is new to them, as it is to most of 
us, and it was felt this would help hold 
down the cost and bring a greater amount 
of performance. 

The committee is willing to take this 
amendment to conference and see how 
we come out with it. It is one of those 
areas where, if the States could move 
faster, it would serve to implement the 
rest of the efforts we have already 
authorized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise to 
express concurrence with the thoughts 
expressed by the Senator from Wyoming. 
It is the type of subject we would be 
willing to take to conference and do the 
best we can with it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
appreciative of the attitude expressed 
by the Senators from Wyoming and 
Nebraska. I know that the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee (Mr. 
ELLENDER) and others feel this is an im- 
portant subject matter. I realize that 
there may be some difference of opinion 
as to the implementation needs of the 
States, but we do feel, as expressed to 
our committee, that the information 
coming to us is that the States want to 
do this and they need funds with which 
to make these comprehensive plans. 

I hope that in conference with the 
House of Representatives this amount 
of money can be retained. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH to increase the appropria- 
tion to implement the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1970. Most Senators will 
remember at the time of adoption of the 
Clean Air Act in September of last year 
the committee report and the floor 
manager paid special attention to the 
fact that the program would have to be 
funded adequately for implementation, if 
the American people were not to be 
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misled in the battle to combat air pollu- 
tion. 

The Appropriation Committees on 
both sides have recommended significant 
increases in the air pollution budget. The 
amount, however, does not fully fund the 
total authorization of the amount neces- 
sary to implement the act; an authoriza- 
tion which the Committee on Public 
Works developed after consultation with 
the administration. In its report the Ap- 
propriation Committee points out that 
EPA is only several months old and re- 
quires a tooling up period. However, the 
increase asked for by Senator RANDOLPH 
is for State program assistance—an al- 
ready ongoing program and should be 
readily utilized without further man- 
power demands on EPA. 

In addition to requiring performance 
under some very rigid timetables, the 
Clean Air Act places great responsibili- 
ties on State air pollution control agen- 
cies. In fact, these State agencies are the 
heart of the control program and suc- 
cess will come, or not comie, as a result 
of their activities. Section 105 of the 
Clean Air Act provides assistance to 
State air pollution control programs. The 
purpose of the amendment offered today 
by Senator RanDoLPH is to increase the 
amount of assistance available to the 
States and I support it. 

Without markedly increased assist- 
ance State programs will not be able to 
comply with the rigorous requirements 
placed on them by the act and the public 
will increasingly demand Federal inter- 
vention. I personally believe the matter 
of air pollution can best be addressed at 
the field level by the State and local 
governments. But I recognize that the 
State and local governments must have 
resources available for full implementa- 
tion. This amendment therefore is an 
extension of the Federal-State partner- 
ship created in the Clean Air Act and 
continued in the amendments of 1970. 

I am happy to join with the chair- 
man of my committee, with Senators 
Muskie, Bocos, and BAKER as a cospon- 
sor of this necessary amendment. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky, and I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day, June 23, the House passed the agri- 
culture-environmental and consumer 
protection appropriation bill. It includes 
$28 million for construction of the envi- 
ronmental health laboratory in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to house important antipol- 
lution research activities there. The orig- 
inal Public Health Service laboratory for 
this purpose was the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center which has 
been a world leader in its activities. That 
facility, now principally dealing with 
water pollution, has set a proud record 
for the new facility to supplement. 

The city of Cincinnati has already 
spent some $2.1 million of its $4.5 mil- 
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lion commitment to the project. Along 
with many of my colleagues from Ohio 
and nationwide, I have worked on this 
project for many years and urge that 
the Senate approve it. 

Appropriation of this money would 
make possible a project which will pro- 
vide invaluable research in an area of 
increasing concern to all Americans. Cin- 
cinnati has traditionally been a leader in 
the field of environmental health and the 
addition of this new facility to house new 
and existing research projects would as- 
sure that we will continue our growth in 
the forefront of this vital field of medical 
progress. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to increase 
the funds for facilities for school lunch 
programs from $16 million to $33 million, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 41, strike out “$16,110,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$33,000,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may be rec- 
ognized, with the time being taken out 
of the bill? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation of 
10 minutes on the pending amendment 
and 20 minutes on the amendment to 
follow, and that the time be equally di- 
vided between the sponsor of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The amendment I am offering would 
increase the funds for facilities for the 
school lunch prorgams from $16.1 million 
to $33 million for fiscal year 1972. I real- 
ize that $17 million, which is the amount 
of the increase, seems like a trifle, in view 
of the fact that we are spending billions 
of dollars on these food programs gen- 
erally. But let me point out that the lack 
of facilities is now the chief obstacle in 
the way of fulfilling the President’s 
pledge and the commitment of Congress 
to feed all needy children. 

Today, some 23,000 schools are without 
facilities to run a lunch program, and 
that forces us, in effect, to ignore the 
needs of between 1 and 2 million children 
who are hungry. Congress has already 
authorized for this program $33 million 
for ficsal year 1972, and the thrust of my 
amendment is to provide an appropria- 
tion commensurate with the authorized 
amount, 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting full funding of the facilities pro- 
gram, so that we may get on with the task 
of ending what I believe to be inexcusa- 
ble hunger in our Nation's classrooms. I 
cannot think of any $17 million invest- 
ment that we could make in upgrading 
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our school lunch programs that would 
return any more dividends than this. 

Here we have a multibillion dollar 
program that is effectively denied to chil- 
dren in some 23,000 schools across this 
country because of the absence of facili- 
ties. This amendment, costing some $17 
million, would take care of that situa- 
tion, and I hope my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will join in supporting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee had rather extensive hearings on 
this question, and the one unresolved 
part of the problem that gave the com- 
mittee pause in terms of the amount it 
would agree to in this category was the 
difficulty in the logistics of acquiring the 
necessary information from the 23,000 
schools that fell under this category in 
terms of equipment available for the 
serving of these meals. The attempt to 
meet this problem is the thrust of the 
Senator’s proposal. 

On the basis of the State’s need and 
further investigation on the part of the 
Department to determine further needs 
the appropriation that we approved was 
the amount that seemed to be closest to 
reality. 

Upon further questioning of those in 
charge of the program, we further devel- 
oped that this did not mean that because 
of the shortage of equipment, the other 
students would go without food or would 
go hungry, but that there were alterna- 
tives to fill in the gap during the transi- 
tion period. 

We felt, with that understanding, that 
we were better advised to stick with the 
figure that the committee recommended, 
pending justification of further needs 
based on additional studies by the De- 
partment. 

I emphasize that we are totally in 
agreement on the merit of the program, 
but that we felt the implementation was 
at a realistic level, without threatening 
the status of any child in the needy cate- 
gory in terms of the food requirements. 
Therefore, the committee’s position 
would remain the same, that we believe 
we ought to stick by the figure that we 
recommended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am ready 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern). On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr, Harris), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) , and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent on 
official business. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JacKson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr, Prouty), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxBe) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
WEICKER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[No. 144 Leg.] 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 


NAYS—28 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 


NOT VOTING—16 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Curtis 
Dominick 
Ellender 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 

So Mr. McGovern’s amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have a second amendment at the desk 
which I ask to be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 42, strike out ‘'$2,001,184,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,500,000,000". 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


Weicker 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
I have seen firsthand in the last several 
years the extent of hunger and malnutri- 
tion in America. During these years, the 
Nation has become aroused to the need 
to solve the problem of hunger and the 
President himself publicly committed 
the administration to ending hunger for 
all time. 

The issue we must now address our- 
selves to, putting it quite simply, is how 
much money is required to fulfill that 
commitment. I would like to discuss this 
issue especially in regard to funding for 
the food stamp program and the facili- 
ties for the school lunch program. 

Let me say at the outset, that we all 
recognize significant progress has been 
made in expanding both of these pro- 
grams in the last several years, and the 
current administration deserves great 
credit for that expansion. Since Decem- 
ber 1968, participation in the food stamp 
program has more than tripled, from 2.8 
million persons to over 10 million. 

The administration has requested ap- 
propriations in the past several years to 
keep pace with this growth. Food stamp 
appropriations have risen from less than 
$300 million to over $600 million last 
fiscal year and now almost $1.7 billion 
this fiscal year. School lunch appropria- 
tions for section 11 have increased from 
$100 to $356 million. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may we have order in the Sen- 
ate? We are about to vote on appropri- 
ating $250 million in the pending amend- 
ment, I hope that the Chair would secure 
order and then maintain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, for 
the next fiscal year, the administration is 
requesting $2 billion for food stamps, an 
apparent sizable increase of $300 million 
over spending this year. I say apparent 
because, in reality, the $2 billion is ac- 
tually a standstill figure which will not 
permit any further expansion in the pro- 
gram. At the end of this fiscal year, there 
will be about 11 million persons partici- 
pating in the program. If we project this 
participation rate over the next year, us- 
ing a monthly per person cost of $14, then 
we arrive at a total monthly cost of 
about $154 million, or an annual cost of 
$1,848,000,000. In addition, there is the 
cost of administration which would be 
in the neighborhood of $100 million, or 
slightly more than 5 percent of the 
total. This gives us a new total of $1,948,- 
000,000, or just about what the admin- 
istration is requesting. Thus, an 
appropriation of $2 billion during the 
coming year must inevitably mean that 
the administration is estimating no 
further increase in the program. 

Yet, recent testimony by the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Assistant Secretary 
Richard Lyng, a highly able man, before 
the Nutrition Committee belies such a 
no-growth estimate. Secretary Lyng tes- 
tified that the Department projected 
participation during the next fiscal year 
at 12.5 to 13 million persons. Taking this 
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estimate, which I believe to be the most 
conservative possible, would give us a 
total cost in the coming year of between 
$2,200,000,000 and $2,300,000,000. I be- 
lieve this is a conservative estimate be- 
cause it falls considerably below the De- 
partment’s own rate of growth projec- 
tion used during the past year of three 
and a half percent monthly. If the pro- 
gram continues to grow in the coming 
year, as it has in the past, then partic- 
ipation will probably approach 14.5 
million persons, raising the cost of the 
program to around $2.5 billion. 

I am aware that the Department 
argues that its current hold on further 
geographic expansion of the program, as 
well as improved economic conditions, 
will lead to a slower growth rate—thus 
Secretary Lyng’s prediction of 12.5 to 13 
million persons participating. Frankly, I 
question whether economic recovery will 
take place rapidly enough during the 
next fiscal year to significantly affect the 
present unemployment rate of about 
6 percent nationally. Given that situa- 
tion, I believe it is reasonable to project 
a participation level somewhere between 
Secretary Lyng’s estimate of 13 million 
and the upper limit of 14.5. The cost, 
of course, would rise accordingly. 

Let me reemphasize that we have been 
talking only about increases in the pro- 
gram where it currently exists. The Ag- 
riculture Department has been forth- 
right in stating that under its appropri- 
ation request of $2 billion, it will be 
impossible to expand the food stamp pro- 
gram into new geographic areas. I think 
this is quite unfortunate and counter to 
the administration’s commitment to 
rapidly phase in the food stamp program 
while eliminating the nutritionally un- 
satisfactory surplus foods program. At 
this moment, there are at least 182 
counties, and probably many more, who 
wish to switch to food stamps. In some 
cases, whole States, such as New York 
and Florida, have passed legislation re- 
quiring counties to switch to food 
stamps. The lack of adequate funding 
has forestalled such changeovers. 

This inability to change from surplus 
foods to food stamps is more than just 
an academic question. For poor people 
it is a vital question of adequate or in- 
adequate nutrition. I am aware that the 
Agriculture Department representatives 
have argued that people not served by 
food stamps are served by surplus foods, 
and therefore, the issue of changing over 
is not of immediate importance. I wish 
this were the case. But it is not. The 
Agriculture Department itself has stated 
in official documents of the White 
House Conference on Food and Nutri- 
tion that the surplus foods program is 
not primarily designed to provide ade- 
quate nutrition for the poor. Dr. Jean 
Mayer, head of the White House Con- 
ference, recently noted the inadequacy 
of the surplus foods program in the city 
of Boston where only eight commodities 
were being made available. The Nutri- 
tion Committee recently heard testimony 
by a Colorado pediatrician that migrant 
children in Texas were suffering pro- 
tein malnutrition, a type of deficiency 
only rarely found before. Upon investi- 
gation, the committee learned that the 
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surplus foods program in the area where 
the children lived only carried 12 items, 
and milk was not one of them. 

The nutritional case against the sur- 
plus foods program has been made over 
and over again. The administration has 
accepted that case by designating the 
food stamp program as the primary pro- 
gram for assuring poor Americans an ad- 
equate diet. Now is not the time to delay 
the delivery of that diet by arbitrarily 
holding back the expansion of the food 
stamp program into new areas. Funding 
of the food stamp program at a level of 
$2.5 billion for the coming fiscal year 
would permit both the natural expansion 
where the program currently exists and 
the inclusion of new areas that need and 
desire it. 

Mr. President, in view of what seems 
to me to be a very clear-cut question as 
to whether we want to provide simply 
enough funds, as the pending bill does, 
to hold the program to its present size, 
roughly 11 million persons, or whether 
we want to accept the language of the 
pending amendment which would add 
approximately $500 million to the pro- 
gram and permit the program to con- 
tinue at its present rate of expansion and 
add new people, new counties, and new 
areas that are not now participating is 
the issue that is at stake. 

I wonder if the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would not be willing to accept the 
amendment and, if so, permit us to with- 
draw our request for a rollcall vote and 
take the amendment to conference and 
see if we can get it approved. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
had a conference on this matter. I say 
to my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, who has been a 
leader in these endeavors, that the com- 
mittee would be willing to take the 
amendment to conference and do the 
very best it could. Further information 
will be developed between now and the 
time of the conference which I am cer- 
tain will be helpful to us in resolving this 
matter. We will take the amendment to 
conference and in that way forego the 
rolicall vote at this time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and others have con- 
ferred on this point. I would be inclined 
to concur in his suggestion that we take 
the amendment to conference. 

Referring to the Secretary's testimony 
when the hearings commenced on this 
particular item, I read from the hear- 
ings: 

Our budget estimate for the food stamp 
program next year is $2 billion. Participa- 
tion has risen so sharply in recent months 
that it is evident a supplemental appropria- 
tion will be required this year. As soon as we 
are able to obtain more precise data on the 
situation, we will furnish this estimate to the 
committee. 


Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota is correct, that in the tabulation 
submitted to the committee in which a 
projection was made to the end of the 
current fiscal year, the average number 
of participating people will be 11.5 mil- 
lion. The figure had been projected to 
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June 30 of this year at 8.5 million. How- 
ever, it actually turned out to be 9.5 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, I draw attention to 
these facts to show an awareness on the 
part of the administration and the Secre- 
tary of the sharply increasing number 
and his willingness to recommend a 
change as soon as he has more precise 
data. 

It seems to me that if we got the com- 
posite judgment of the members of the 
conference committee on the subject that 
there would be a reasonable chance that 
we could come to agreement. 

I might state further that if we turn 
to page 48 of the report, we will note that 
the food stamp program has done right 
well in the last 2 years. The total for 
the food assistance program for the fiscal 
year 1970 was approximately $1.6 billion. 
It is now in the present budget as ap- 
proximately $3.5 billion. That has more 
than doubled within a 24-month period. 

So, it is not a subject that we have 
been exactly laggard on. We have done 
well and our disposition is to continue 
the program as long as there is a need. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator. We have made 
great progress in this field. I pay tribute 
to the administration. The intent of the 
amendment is to see that that progress 
continues. I am delighted that the chair- 
man and the Senator from Nebraska 
are willing to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, would 
I be correct in stating that unless we 
expand the program to the amount rec- 
ommended in the Senator’s amendment 
and if we go the supplemental route, 
there would not be provision for any 
counties which are not now participating 
in the program? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have about 182 counties which 
are not presently involved which have in- 
dicated they would like to become in- 
volved. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator means 
that there are 182 counties which have 
applied to get into the program but which 
have been denied up to now. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
point is well taken. Some States, such as 
New York and Florida, have passed laws 
requiring that the county switch over to 
the food stamp program. They are wait- 
ing for funds to come through so that 
they can switch over to the program. So, 
we must have more than the amount con- 
tained in the appropriations bill. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment of the 
Senator from South:Dakota to increase 
appropriations for the food stamp pro- 
gram from the $2 billion sought by the 
administration and approved by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to the $2.5 bil- 
lion authorized by the Food Stamp Act. 
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In my State of Missouri, out of 114 
counties, only 10 counties and the city of 
St. Louis are now in the food stamp 
program. 

As of yesterday, 15 additional Mis- 
souri counties had applications on file 
with the Department of Agriculture for 
inclusion in the program. Department of- 
ficials have advised me that their pro- 
posed $2 billion budget for fiscal 1972 will 
permit absolutely no expansion of this 
program to additional counties. 

One of the Missouri counties that has 
applied for food stamps is Jackson 
County, which includes Kansas City, and 
is the second most populous county in the 
State. Approximately 40,000 residents of 
that county are eligible for, and need, 
food assistance. In the opinion of the 
Jackson County court—the administra- 
tive body of the county—the needs of 
these people for food assistance can be 
met more adequately and efficiently 
through the food stamp program than 
through the food distribution program. 

Jackson County’s application for food 
stamps was filed in January of this year. 
But under the $2 billion food stamp 
budget, Jackson County and Kansas City, 
as well as the 14 less populous counties, 
will be denied participation in the pro- 
gram for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. President, we pay a lot of lipserv- 
ice to such causes as the elimination of 
hunger and malnutrition. Today we have 
the opportunity to put our money where 
our words are by providing the full $2.5 
billion authorized by law for food stamps 
in fiscal 1972. 

I am very pleased that the Senator 
from Wyoming has indicated his will- 
ingness to take this amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota mentioned the 
State of New York. I state for the in- 
formation of the Senate that there is an 
area, in which no matter how hard we 
try to reduce the welfare load, we are 
not succeeding, though there are many 
things underway, including better fa- 
cilities for work training and for child 
day care, which will help. 

Here is a most felicitous way of com- 
bining the contribution of agriculture, 
the farmers, and the people of the cities 
so that the welfare load in a very sub- 
stantive way, through the use of food, 
can be substantially lightened. 

I join with the Senator from South 
Dakota in hoping very much that we 
will move ahead rather than stand pat. 
His amendment would enable us to move 
ahead. 

The conferees will have in mind what 
can be a very felicitous addition to the 
total load we are trying to help carry in 
an intelligent way in this country. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have no time re- 
maining. 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator is most 
gracious. I accept the 1 minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
reiterate my support of the amendment. 
As ranking minority member of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, I have heard testimony for 
3 years as to the need we have for more 
money for our food programs. This 
afternoon a witness came in from Seattle 
saying that a program for feeding the 
elderly had been shut down because of 
inadequate funds. I do not see how a 
country with a trillion-dollar economy 
can say we do not have the money for a 
program such as this. I believe it is the 
best investment we can make. 

MISSOURI NEEDS EXPANDED FOOD STAMP 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has already acknowledged the 
advantages of the food stamp program 
and the importance of expanding it by 
increasing the amount of the authori- 
zation and appropriations for that pro- 
gram by over $1 billion between fiscal 
1970 and 1971. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
quested, and the Senate committee has 
approved, a further increase of about 
$330 million for fiscal 1972; but this in- 
crease will not permit the expansion of 
the food stamp program into new geo- 
graphical areas. 

This situation presents a particular 
problem for Missouri, which has one of 
the lowest food stamp participation 
rates in the country. 

Missouri counties have applied to the 
Department of Agriculture for authori- 
zation to operate the food stamp pro- 
gram, but have been advised that no 
Federal funds are available and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget has im- 
posed a freeze on the geographical ex- 
pansion of the food stamp program. 
Jackson County, which includes Kansas 
City, is one of many unsuccessful Mis- 
souri county applicants and this is one 
of only three metropolitan areas in the 
country without a food stamp program. 
Jackson County presently assists almost 
38,000 needy persons through the com- 
modity distribution program. 

A serious situation also exists in 10 
other counties which have recently with- 
drawn from the commodity program due 
to lack of funds, leaving almost 15,000 
needy people without any food assist- 
ance at all. 

If the Senate approves the McGovern 
amendment, and the House concurs we 
would hopefully have funds available to 
enable some of the seven Missouri coun- 
ties, and others like it throughout the 
country, to participate in the food stamp 
program. In Missouri, this amendment 
would carry the added advantage of free- 
ing funds now tied to the commodity 
program in Kansas City and other towns 
for use in those areas where no food as- 
sistance of any kind is available for those 
in need. 

I support the amendment to add $500 
million to the food stamp appropriation 
and urge its adoption by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota whatever time he needs to 
make a request. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield back 
whatever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 6, line 25, strike out the following: 
“$99,654,650,” and insert in lieu thereof “$91,- 
847,750.” 

On page 7, line 4, beginning with the word 
“Provided”, strike out all down through the 
word “program” in line 7, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘Provided, that none 
of the funds appropriated by this act may 
be used to carry out any fire ant control 
program.” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have introduced proposes 
to delete $7.8 million in funds for the 
continuation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s massive effort to control the im- 
ported fire ant in the South. 

Already $40 million in Federal money 
has been spent since 1957 to deal with 
this insect whose dangers have been 
blown all out of proportion, principally 
by the publicity efforts of the adminis- 
tering agency, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The original program involved the ap- 
plication of dieldrin first and after that 
was discontinued, the use of heptachlor. 
Heptachlor proved so devastating in wild- 
life, fish, and domestic animals that the 
Food and Drug Administration set a zero 
tolerance level in 1959 on its level in food. 

Since 1962, the USDA's key tool against 
the imported fire ant has been the pes- 
ticide Mirex, whose potential environ- 
mental and health dangers have become 
of such concern that the Environmental 
Protection Agency has canceled the Fed- 
eral registration for the compound’s sale 
and shipment in interstate commerce. 
That cancellation is under appeal. 

By 1969, the USDA had set its sights 
on spraying 120 million acres in 9 mil- 
lion Southeastern States three times 
with 1.25 pounds of Mirex per acre per 
treatment at a total cost of some $200 
million—a Mirex broadside equivalent 
to 2.22 pounds for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

Under a barrage of criticism, the USDA 
now says it has scaled down the number 
of acres it intends to spray, although 
more than 7 million acres are still slated 
for the Mirex application by the Agricul- 
ture Department in this year alone and 
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no totals are available for the supposed 
new overall objective. 

To date, 30 million acres in several 
Southeastern States have been treated 
with this poison, primarily through aerial 
application. 

This all-out assault on an insect of 
limited problems for humans and highly 
dubious danger to agriculture with a 
toxic pesticide with even more tenacity 
in the chain of life than DDT is a classic 
example of the twisted priorities that 
have led us from one environmental dis- 
aster to the other. 

Evidence that the continued wide- 
spread use of Mirex poses significant 
damages that far outweigh any possible 
benefits is overwhelming and has been 
recognized by key environmental agen- 
cies throughout the Federal Government 
and by scientific studies across the land. 

In comments submitted on the USDA’s 
environmental impact statement pre- 
pared this year in defense of the Mirex 
program, the President's Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Department of the Interior all expressed 
grave concerns and presented strong ob- 
jections to the present USDA strategy of 
broadsiding a whole section of the coun- 
try with a toxic pesticide to cope with the 
fire ant. 

The evidence against Mirex, which I 
will cite extensively in this statement, 
presents a compelling case for an imme- 
diate halt to the USDA's widespread ap- 
plication of this pesticide. 

In lieu of the current program, we 
should establish for the short run a pro- 
gram of highly selective application in 
severely infested agricultural areas and 
in areas where humans could be highly 
exposed to the imported fire ants. 

For a long-term solution, we should 
launch independent studies by qualified 
scientific experts to more precisely pin- 
point the actual dangers of the imported 
fire ant, and to develop the most effec- 
tive means of control where a hazard, if 
any, exists. Such studies should include 
an intensive effort to develop biological 
controls to eliminate the need for the 
toxic manmade poisons that have been 
posing serious domage to the environ- 
ment and the entire food chain. 

I would support Federal funds to 
achieve these aims. 

Reviewing the wide-ranging concerns 
that have been expressed about the pres- 
ent USDA effort, the Environmental 
Protection Agency noted in its review 
that laboratory data have raised substan- 
tial questions about the safety of Mi- 
rex. This finding prompted the agency 
to commence an administrative review 
of the pesticide under the Federal In- 
secticide, Rodenticide, and Fungicide 
Act by issuing a notice that the regis- 
tration of Mirex has been canceled 
under the act. The cancellation order— 
which could ultimately take Mirex off 
the market—has been appealed by the 
pesticide’s manufacturer, Allied Chemi- 
cal. 

This decision alone raises serious ques- 
tions about the wisdom of continuing to 
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use the pesticide, particularly through 
mass aerial application, until conclusive 
findings as to its safety have been made. 

HEW pointed out that Mirex has been 
shown to be strongly persistent and ap- 
pears to be retained in the body tissues 
more tenaciously than DDT. The De- 
partment also cited a study made by the 
Bionetics Research Laboratories where 
Mirex was found to be carcinogenic in 
two strains of mice, and more recent 
studies showing residues in food fish 
which ‘‘made it reasonable to conclude 
that Mirex is beginning to accumulate in 
the sources of human food.” 

HEW concluded, in its comments, that 
Mirex constitutes a possible hazard to 
human health, noting “that the margin 
between the dose levels at which Mirex 
shows serious ill effects on laboratory 
animals and the current tolerance lev- 
els for Mirex in foods has become alarm- 
ingly narrow.” 

Finally, on the basis of these findings, 
HEW recommended that the Federal 
Government should do everything pos- 
sible to find other means to control the 
fire ant. 

The Department of Interior, which 
has recently restricted the use of Mirex 
along with 32 other pesticides, on the 70 
percent of all Federal landholdings un- 
der its management—cite: ‘Forty- 
Eight Pesticides Harnessed,” Sport Fish- 
ing Institute Bulletin, 216:5, 1970—sug- 
gested that Federal assistance be pro- 
vided to individuals and communities 
with emphasis placed on public educa- 
tion and making available small pack- 
ages of specifically prepared bait de- 
signed for individual mound treatment. 

Basing its comments on the USDA’s 
evaluation and supporting documents, 
the President’s environmental council 
concluded not only that the imported 
fire ant does not seem to be a significant 
health hazard, but that it is not a major 
agricultural pest. 

And from the USDA’s own evidence, 
the President’s Council concluded that 
the continued widespread use of the pes- 
ticide Mirex raises “a significant possi- 
bility of serious adverse effects” that has 
yet to be eliminated by studies to date. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Council’s letter to the USDA comment- 
ing on the Agriculture Department's en- 
vironmental impact statement on the 
program under the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act be 
printed in the Recorp at the end of these 
remarks, along with the comments of 
the other Federal agencies. 

Regarding these comments, there is 
a total absence of any substantative re- 
sponse in the environmental impact 
statement. Yet the Agriculture Depart- 
ment makes the unequivocal statement 
that it has given careful consideration 
to all comments and relevant data in 
coming to its conclusion that “the pub- 
lic interest will best be served by the 
continuation of this restricted coopera- 
tive Federal-State fire ant program.” 

USDA finds justification for the pres- 
ent program in its assessment of the im- 
ported fire ant as a serious agricultural 
pest and a substantial human health 
hazard which will continue to increase 
its range of infestation if not brought 
under control. 
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Studies on the imported fire ant, which 
are cited in the appendix of the environ- 
mental impact statement, dispute the 
conclusions of the Department regarding 
the characteristics of the insect. These 
studies are barely touched upon in the 
body of USDA's statement. 

Most notably, a study conducted by the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1967, 
which was commissioned by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, made the follow- 
ing relevant findings: 

Except for some damage to haying 
and combining machinery, and to pasture 
lands, agriculture seems little affected by 
the imported fire ants, 

Frequency and intensity of the fire 
ant sting is no greater than the sting 
of bees or wasps, 

The northern limits of the fire ant’s 
range seems to lie at about latitude 35 
degrees which is the northern boundary 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, and 

Farmers are, individually, able to con- 
trol the ant on their property—one esti- 
mate set the cost of control at $1.50 per 
acre. 

The study concluded, on the basis of 
current knowledge, that eradication of 
the fire ant with Mirex bait is not con- 
sidered biologically or technically fea- 
sible. Mr. President, I request that a 
copy of this study be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

A 1959 study of the food habits of the 
imported fire ant, by S. B. and K. L. Hays, 
published in the Journal of Economic 
Entomology, demonstrated that the pri- 
mary dietary items of the ant were in- 
sects and other invertebrates such as 
termites, weevils, and beetles, rather than 
plant material. This study was conducted 
by field observations of anthill cross 
sections. 

Regarding the effects of Mirex appli- 
cation on nontarget organisms, the De- 
partment of Agriculture concludes 
that— 

The only non-target organisms known to 
be directly affected by the bait at this time 
are a few species of oil-loving ants. 


Yet as pointed out by Harvard ento- 
mologist, Edward Wilson, elimination of 
other ant species could well destroy an 
important component in the ecosystem, 
creating further environmental imbal- 
ances, and could lead to the resurgence 
of serious agricultural predators such as 
the Argentine ant. Mirex was the fourth 
most frequently encountered pesticide 
residue in 5,000 samples of oysters and 
shellfish from estuaries on the Atlantic, 
gulf, and Pacific coasts. The Mirex con- 
centrations were exceeded only by DDT, 
endrin, and toxaphene. 

Furthermore, other continuing studies 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
have shown that Mirex residues caused 
mortality increases in juvenile blue 
crabs, grass shrimp, and fiddler crabs 
tested in an estuarine-like environment. 

The Department of Agriculture justi- 
fies its conclusions regarding the char- 
acteristics of the fire ant and the long- 
term effects of Mirex largely on a study 
conducted by George P. Markin, ento- 
mologist in charge at the fire ant re- 
search laboratory operated by the Agri- 
culture Research Service at Gulfport, 
Miss. 

Considering the weight of evidence 
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that has been presented contesting the 
results of this study and the fact that it 
was conducted by the Department itself, 
it is my feeling that it does not constitute 
an adequate evaluation of the significant 
questions that have been raised concern- 
ing the present program, 

It seems to me, therefore, that the best 
approach to this problem is to eliminate 
the present $7.8 million budget request 
for the Mirex program and order an in- 
depth review of the hazard presented by 
the imported ant and the most environ- 
mentally sound and economically fea- 
sible way of dealing with whatever haz- 
ard exists. Such a review should be con- 
ducted by qualified scientists designated 
by reputable organizations outside the 
Department of Agriculture. This would 
assure the credibility of the review and, 
hopefully, settle once and for all the 
question of how to best deal with the fire 
ant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter from Russell E. Train, 
head of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1971. 

Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Council on En- 
vironmental Quality has carefully reviewed 
the Department of Agriculture’s draft en- 
vironmental statement on the program to 
control the imported fire ant. The statement 
and the supporting documents accompany- 
ing it provide a good basis for evaluation of 
the program, but we disagree with the eval- 
uation of this data and the conclusions 
drawn by the Department. 

The draft states (p. 12) that there have 
been no confirmed cases of mortality, repro- 
ductive effect, or detrimental ecological up- 
set (with the exception of related species of 
ants) due to the use of mirex. Although there 
is some dispute over this statement (see 
comments by the Department of the Interior) 
it is our view that the failure to observe ef- 
fects at this point in time should not lead 
to the conclusion that such effects do not 
or will not occur. Field research is still in 
progress to determine whether adverse eco- 
logical effects haye taken place (draft p. 8). 
The persistence of mirex and its concentra- 
tion in the food chain, laboratory tests indi- 
cating adverse effects on a variety of species, 
and the current incomplete state of knowl- 
edge concerning the fate of mirex residues 
in the environment all lead to the conclusion 
that there is a significant possibility that seri- 
ous adverse effects will occur in the future. 
Further data is needed before a firm con- 
clusion on adverse ecological effects can be 
drawn. 

With respect to the possible effects of 
mirex on human health, data and scientific 
knowledge is even more lacking. Only a few 
relevant tests have been conducted, and the 
interpretation of the results of these tests 
is subject to many uncertainties. However, 
we agree with the Mrak report recommenda- 
tion cited in the draft (p. 14) that the use 
of mirex should be restricted because of its 
potential cancer-inducing properties. 

The possible adverse effects of mirex must 
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be weighed against the benefits derived from 
the control program (draft p. 10). The fire 
ant is a significant nuisance to people in the 
Southeastern states. 

However, it does not seem to be a signifi- 
cant health hazard, despite isolated inci- 
dences of severe adverse reactions in a few 
individuals. The data on the agricultural im- 
pact of the ant indicate that it is not a major 
agricultural pest. The questions raised about 
the adverse effects of mirex have been suffi- 
ciently substantial to warrant the initiation, 
by the Environmental Protection Agency, of 
cancellation proceedings against the pesti- 
cide. 

On the basis of the above considerations, 
it is our conclusion that the second and 
third alternatives outlined in the draft state- 
ment would be preferable to continuation of 
the current Federal program. 

If the Department of Agriculture should 
decide to continue the program, the scope of 
the program and the amounts of mirex used 
should be kept to the absolute minimum. 
There also should be provision for close sur- 
veillance by the Environmental Protection 
Agency of the effects of mirex use, and a 
continuing effort to find substitute methods 
for control of the fire ant. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp comment on the section 102 
filed by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

There being no objections, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE COMMENTS ON THE 102(2)(c) ENvi- 
RONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT ON THE USE 
OF MIREX FOR THE CONTROL OF THE IM- 
PORTED FIRE ANT 


This Department has given very careful 
consideration to the impact statement and 
the studies reference therein and fo the 
health hazards imposed by the imported fire 
ant and the pesticide mirex. There is general 
agreement that the imported fire ant is a 
pest that adversely affects human health and 
the agricultural economy in certain States of 
the South. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has cooperated with State governments 
in the Southeastern region since 1957 to con- 
trol the insect. The first treatment using the 
insecticide heptachlor at a rate of two pounds 
per acre was made in November 1957. By 
1962, mirex (a chlorinated hydrocarbon) had 
become a standard replacement for the more 
toxic heptachlor. The safety of mirex use has 
come into question over the past year. The 
issue is whether the benefits of the continued 
use of mirex on the imported fire ant justify 
possible risk associated with the use of the 
chemical. 

Major considerations: The ant itself: The 
imported fire ant (solenopsis saevissima) is a 
small dark-colored ant noted mostly for its 
potent sting and the conspicuous earthen 
mounds it builds. The ant entered the United 
States sametime in the early 1920's, possibly 
aboard a ship from South America which un- 
loaded at Mobile, Alabama. Since that time, 
it has become established in an area involvy- 
ing over 120 million acres of land in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
po Aa North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

XAS. 


There is no consensus among entomol 

on the eventual range of the insect. If it were 
to spread into the drylands of west Texas 
and to California, control and/or eradication 
would obviously be more costly, both in terms 
of money required and amount of pesticide 
used, because of the additional millions of 
acres to be treated. 
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A mature community of ants contains 
50,000 to 70,000 or more workers and other 
forms of the ant. They build mounds meas- 
uring up to three feet in diameter, 18 inches 
high and two to three feet underground. In 
an ideal habitat, 20 to 50 mature mounds will 
be found in an acre. 

Infestation by the imported fire ant inter- 
feres considerably with the utilization of land 
for recreational and agricultural purposes. 
The ants are known to have invaded lawns, 
parks, playgrounds, school yards, golf 
courses and other areas where there are many 
opportunities to annoy the local population. 
The ant occasionally may feed on food crops 
such as grains, potatoes, cabbage, and broc- 
coli. It interferes with harvesting by attack- 
ing farm laborers and its mounds can damage 
mechanized farm equipment. 

The imported fire ant attaches itself to the 
skin of the victim with its jaws and injects 
venom with its caudally located stinging ap- 
paratus, usually at several places around the 
point of attachment. The seriousness of the 
attack depends chiefly on the number of 
stings and on a possible allergic reaction to 
the venom. The consequences of the sting 
are limited to immediate burning pain end, 
within a few hours, the formation of sterile 
pustules (blisters) at the site of each sting. 
These usually disappear in about ten days. 
Serious problems can arise if the pustules 
become infected or if a large dose of venom 
has been administered through extensive 
stings. If the victim Is allergic to the venom, 
the attack may be life-threatening. 

Morbidity is difficult to measure since ill- 
ness resulting from stings by the imported 
fire ant are not routinely reported to public 
health authorities. Accordingly, there are no 
reliable statistics on which to base an esti- 
mate of the illness caused specifically by the 
imported fire ant. In 1963, Henry M. Parrish, 
M.D., Dr. P.H.; reported an analysis of 460 
fatalities from venomous animals in the 
United States in the period 1950-1959. In 
that study, 4 deaths (0.8%) were attributed 
to unspecified ants. By comparison, 124 
(27.0%) were caused by bees, 69 (15.0%) by 
wasps, 22 (4.8%) by yellow jackets and 
10 (2.2%) by hornets. 

Pesticides> Mirex is a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticide which has the chemical 
name dodecachlorooctahydro-1,3,4-metheno- 
2H-cyclobuta (cd) pentalene. It is a highly 
chlorinated polycyclic hydrocarbon developed 
to eradicate the imported fire ant. The chemi- 
cal is applied in 4 bait which makes it rela- 
tively specific for the imported fire ant and 
about 6-8 other ant species. Because the olly 
bait formulation deteriorates in a matter of 
several days, the mirex does not remain at- 
tractive to other wildlife. 

The mirex itself is strongly persistent and 
appears to be retained by body tissues more 
avidly than DDT. Laboratory studies have 
developed disturbing evidence of toxicity of 
mirex. Twenty five (25) parts per million 
mirex fed to lactating rats resulted in cata- 
racts in foster fed suckling pups; decreased 
survival of the pups was also noted. 

Mirex was also found to be carcinogenic 
in two strains of mice in the Bionetics Re- 
search Laboratories study reported in 1969. 
It is noteworthy that mirex was fed at a dose 
of 26 ppm, contrasted to the much higher 
level of 140 ppm for p,p’-DDT. The animals 
receiving mirex failed to survive for the en- 
tire 18-month period of the test, and even 
so had a sizeable incidence of liver tumors. 

Mirex has been used almost exclusively on 
the imported fire ant, mostly by or with the 
cooperation of an agency of the United 
States Government. Last year, about 60 thou- 
sand pounds of mirex were used. By contrast, 
DDT was applied in the U.S, at a rate of 58 
million pounds per year average from 1952 
to 1969. Before the development of mirex, 
heptachlor was the principal insecticide used 
to control this ant. This chemical was ex- 
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tremely damaging to wildlife. It had to be 
discontinued as a control measure, primarily 
because its use resulted in high residues in 
meat and fish. At this time there is no satis- 
factory alternative to mirex. 

Current tolerances for mirex, established 
in 1969 by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, are: negligible residues (0.01 ppm) in 
or on all raw agricultural commodities ex- 
cept that a residue not to exceed 0.1 ppm 
was established in eggs and the fat of milk, 
meat, and poultry. 

There are recent reports that mirex is hav- 
ing harmful effects on wildlife and that it 
has appeared in the human food chain. 

In the past the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s food surveillance program has not 
specifically analyzed for mirex. 

Evidence of the presence of mirex residues 
in the food web is unsatisfactory in many 
respects. However, recent studies have de- 
termined that mirex was found in cat fish 
(Charleston area) at 61 ppb., in at least one 
sample oyster (Savannah area) at 36 ppb., 
and in milk (Monroe County, Georgia area) 
at 7.9 ppb, It is reasonable to conclude that 
mirex is beginning to accumulate in sources 
of human food. 

The Law: Use of pesticides is regulated 
under the Federal Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Rodenticides Act (FIFRA), formerly ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture. 
Under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the 
Food and Drug Administration has had re- 
sponsibility for establishing tolerances for 
residues of pesticides in or on raw food com- 
modities and in certain sources of water. 

On December 21, 1970, responsibility for ad- 
ministering FIFRA and responsibility for es- 
tablishing tolerances for residues passed tc 
the Environmental Protection Agency. The 
Food and Drug Administration retains re- 
sponsibility for the surveillance of pesticide 
residues in food and the enforcement of 
pesticide tolerances in food in the channels 
of interstate commerce. At present Federal 
authority for control of use of pesticides 
depends upon the enforcement of pesticide 
label registration requirements and pesti- 
cide tolerances for residues in food. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The imported fire ant presents a low 
health hazard to humans in the United 
States. 

2. Exposure to mirex constitutes a pos- 
sible hazard to human health. 

3. There is evidence of harm to wildlife 
from mirex under experimental conditions; 
information from exposures under natural 
conditions is fragmentary. A conclusion of 
possible hazard is appropriate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The margin between the dose levels at 
which mirex produced serious ill effects in 
laboratory animals and the current tolerance 
levels for mirex in foods has become alarm- 
ingly narrow. The current tolerances for 
mirex should be examined critically in the 
light of all available toxicological informa- 
tion. 

2. Surveillance of appropriate foods for 
residues should be maintained at a high 
level in the areas of use and the drainage 
basins of those areas. 

3. Given that the use of mirex ultimately 
may have to be sharply curtailed or even 
discontinued for health reasons, DHEW 
would support for the present that program 
which would result in the least contamina- 
tion, in terms of total burden, of the environ- 
ment by mirex. 

4. In order to identify that program, the 
Federal government must support or conduct 
scientifically designed studies of the behav- 
ior of Mirex in nature and the levels of 
residues which result from controlled appli- 
cations in sharply limited areas. This will 
provide a basis for projecting the impact to 
be e from any given level of applica- 
tion of the pesticide. 
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5. The Federal government should do ev- 
erything possible to identify alternative 
means, either chemical or biological, for 
control or eradication of the imported fire 
ant. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Recorp a letter from William D. 
Ruckelshaus, Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1971. 

Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY Harpin: This is in reply to 
Dr, T. C. Byerly’s letter of January 15, 1971, 
requesting our comments on a draft environ- 
mental impact statement dealing with the 
Department's proposed program for control 
of the imported fire ant. The proposed pro- 
gram involves the aerial use of bait contain- 
ing the pesticide mirex to control this insect. 

As you know, scientists in the various pesti- 
cide regulation programs of the Departments 
of the Interior, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Agriculture (Pesticide Regulation 
Division), which are now consolidated in the 
Environmental Protection Agency, have had 
the pesticide mirex under review for some 
time. Data have been accumulating primarily 
from tests in the laboratory, that raise sub- 
stantial questions about the possible effects 
of mirex on the health of humans and other 
forms of life. These data include: 

1. Rats fed 26 parts per million of mirex 
during their lifetime have a high probability 
of developing tumors. 

2. Female rats fed 25 parts per million of 
mirex for 45 days produce significantly 
smaller litters and these litters have lower 
survival rates than control groups. Those 
young rats which do survive, as well as young 
rats born of untreated female rats, have a 
high probability of developing cataracts if 
they are suckled by female rats which have 
been fed mirex. 

3. Very small amounts of mirex cause high 
mortality for a number of species, including 
juvenile crabs and crawfish. 

4. Mirex is quite persistent. Once it is ab- 
sorbed in animal tissue it is purged very 
slowly. 

5. Mirex residues have been detected in 
some field samples of wildlife and other 
organisms. 

Evidence available to us at this time does 
not allow us to determine how mirex moves 
through the environment and whether or not 
it is tending to accumulate in man and wild- 
life. In short, we cannot now determine to 
what extent the laboratory results are trans- 
latable to man and wildlife in the environ- 
ment. Nevertheless, the laboratory data do 
raise substantial questions about the safety 
of mirex. 

The Federal Insecticide, Rodenticide, and 
Fungicide Act requires pesticide products to 
meet certain requirements concerning safety 
and efficacy in order for them to be registered 
for distribution in interstate commerce. The 
registration of a pesticide product must be 
terminated whenever it is determined that 
the product no longer meets these statutory 
requirements. The burden of establishing 
the safety and efficacy of a product remains 
with the registrant from the time of initial 
application through continued registration 
of the product, In its January 7th decision 
concerning DDT the D.C. Court of Appeals 
directed that a determination to terminate 
the registration of a product must be made 
openly, permitting a full airing of the 
scientific and policy issues involved. The 
Court decreed, therefore, that whenever this 
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Agency finds that there is a “substantial 
question” concerning whether a pesticide 
product continues to meet the statutory re- 
quirements, we must commence the admin- 
istrative review process by issuing notices of 
cancellation. This threshold determination 
does not operate to remove the product from 
the market or prevent its use. Instead it 
calls for the presentation of evidence to aid 
us in. determining whether registration 
should be continued. It is possible, as the 
Court explicitly recognized, that after an 
open discussion of the scientific and policy 
issues, this Agency might conclude that the 
particular registration in question is not 
in violation of the statutory requirements, In 
yet other cases, restricted patterns of use 
might be developed so as to minimize the 
potential for harm to human health and 
the environment. 

We have determined that the laboratory 
evidence concerning the effect of mirex on 
animals raises a “substantial question” about 
the safety of continued use of pesticide prod- 
ucts containing mirex. We are therefore 
initiating the administrative review process 
by issuing notices of cancellation. We would 
hope that this administrative review will 
help us determine to what extent these 
laboratory results are translatable to the 
environment and whether or not mirex 
products should continue to be registered for 
use. 

In light of our decision to begin an ad- 
ministrative review of the registration of 
products containing mirex, we have the fol- 
lowing comments on the Department's pro- 
posal to use this chemical in a program to 
control fire ants. The Department’s program 
is by far the principal use of mirex as a 
pesticide in this country. As stated above, 
we have not yet determined whether or not 
the registered uses of mirex fail to meet the 
statutory requirements for safety for hu- 
mans and the environment. We have deter- 
mined that the use of mirex does not now 
constitute an imminent hazard to the public. 
Taking into account the nuisance created by 
the fire ants, the questions of safety such 
as those detailed above, and.the extent to 
which the Department can minimize the en- 
vironmental impact of the program, the De- 
partment may very well determine that the 
public interest is best served by continuing 
the program. If the Department were to 
decide to carry out its program, we would 
take steps to watch the progress of the pro- 
gram and the extent to which it has meas- 
urable effects upon the environment. Pur- 
suant to our statutory mandate, should we 
determine at any time that the program 
constitutes an imminent hazard to the pub- 
lic, we would take steps to remove pesticide 
products containing mirex from the market- 
place and would request you to discontinue 
the operation of your program immediately. 

If the Department decides to carry out its 
program, we would also make the following 
suggestions: 

1. The Department should revise its en- 
vironmental impact statement so that it: 

(a) Deals more adequately with the ques- 
tions of safety as detailed above. 

(b) Makes very explicit the precautions 
which the Department would take to reduce 
to a minimum the amount of mirex which 
reaches non-target species. 

(c) Discusses fully the alternative ap- 
proaches available to the Department in 
terms of the amount of mirex which would 
be distributed. 

2. A complete monitoring program of the 
areas to be treated should be conducted in 
order to determine the extent of mirex resi- 
dues in fish and wildlife both before and 
after treatment. Special emphasis should be 
placed on ascertaining how mirex moves 
through the environment. 

3. The Department should be careful to 
select the exact areas to be treated so as to 
restrict the acreage covered by your program 
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to the minimum needed and to reduce the 
possibility that the chemical will reach non- 
target species. State and local agencies con- 
cerned with environmental protection may 
be of substantial assistance to the Depart- 
ment in this selection process. 

4. The Department should make further 
efforts to develop alternative methods of 
controlling fire ants. 

In addition, we would welcome the assist- 
ance of your Department in ensuring that 
our administrative review has the benefit of 
all data available to the Department con- 
cerning mirex. We would also be glad to have 
the Department’s views concerning the sci- 
entific and policy issues to be addressed in 
that review. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS, 
Administrator. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to'have printed in the 
Record an affidayit filed in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court case of Environmental De- 
fense Fund against Clifford M. Hardin, 
Civil Action 2319-70, by Edward Osborne 
Wilson. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, Civil No. 2319-70] 


AFFIDAVIT 


Environmental Defense Fund, et al. v. 
Clifford M. Hardin, et al. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Essex 
Middlesex. 

The undersigned, Edward Osborne Wilson, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. I presently reside at 52 Harding Road, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173. 

2. I ama professional entomologist and 
biologist. I have received the B.S. and M.S. 
in biology from the University of Alabama 
(1949, 1950) and the Ph.D. in biology (spe- 
clalty: entomology) from Harvard University 
(1955). I haye been a member of the Harvard 
Faculty since 1956 and am currently Profes- 
sor of Zoology. I am the author of one book 
and over 100 technical articles on various 
aspects of biology, mostly entomology. I am 
a member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The 
latter organization awarded me the Cleveland 
Research Prize in 1967 for my work on ants, 
including the fire ant, the species to be dis- 
cussed below. I conducted much of the origi- 
nal field work on the imported fire ant in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s and have used it 
as a research organism ever since. Most of my 
research on fire ants is summarized in the 
following review articles: “The fire ant,” 
Scientific American, March 1958; “Chemical 
communication in the social insects,” Sci- 
ence, 149: 1064-1071 (1965). 

3. It is my professional opinion that: 

United States Department of Agriculture 
cannot legitimately claim to foresee the im- 
pact of mirex applications on the environ- 
ment, as implied in its Environmental State- 
ment of January 15. Its experimentations, as 
exemplified by the Cat Island project, have 
been limited to a small fraction of the habi- 
tats and animal species that can be affected 
by mirex. Consider, for example, the insect 
fauna that surrounds the fire ant popula- 
tion. The Environmental Statement admits 
that “An eradication program might also 
eradicate one or more species of oil-loving 
ants in the treated area.” Aside from the 
aplomb with which the extinction of one or 
more native insect species is treated, this is 
an understatement; the oil-loving ant spe- 
cies of the southern United States includes 
large numbers of species in Solenopsis Mon- 
omorium, Iridomyrmex, Tapinoma, and other 
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groups, many of which are dominant ele- 
ments of the insect fauna. Ants, including 
the groups just cited, are major predators 
of other insects. In many, perhaps most habi- 
tats, they are responsible for more energy 
turnover than all the mammals, birds, and 
other vertebrates combined. They turn as 
much or more soil and humus than all of 
the earthworms. In short, to eliminate or 
even to severely reduce the imported fire 
ant would cértainly perturb a principal com- 
ponent of the terrestrial ecosystem. And this 
much can be safely said without even fur- 
ther considering the remainder of the ter- 
restrial fauna. 

I belleve that the USDA should assume a 
greater responsibility for research on the ef- 
fect of mirex on the environment, If it pro- 
ceeds with control on a limited basis, as it 
proposes in its January 15, 1971, statement, 
it must move carefully and with far more 
extensive and deeper ecological analysis. 
Simultaneously, it should expand its studies 
of the basic biology of the fire ant in an effort 
to obtain still better control methods with 
minimal environmental influence. 

The problem with the USDA fire ant pro- 
gram has been, in my view, that research has 
been too tightly bound to the immediate 
control effort. The research on basic biology 
and ecology has been inadequate because it 
has gone up and down with the vicissitudes of 
the control program, and has never been sus- 
tained at sufficient intensity to achieve its 
purposes, The USDA has competent scientists 
willing and able to do this work, including 
competent scientists willing and able to do 
this work, including Dr. G. P. Markin 
and others now associated with the 
program (who have had to cope on short 
notice with extremely complex problems 
during the present controversy). These 


scientists should be provided with sufficient 
funds, freedom, and time to build the requi- 
site knowledge of the fire ant and its ecol- 
ogy. Such a decision would take much of the 


heat from the controversy and, ultimately, 
achieve goals satisfactory to both the pubic 
and critics of the current control program. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an affidavit filed in the U.S. 
district court case of Environmental 
Defense Fund v. Clifford M. Hardin, 
Civil Action No. 2319-70, by Joseph 
Charles Headley. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, Civil No. 2319-70] 


AFFIDAVIT 


Environmental Defense Fund, et al, versus 
Clifford M. Hardin, et al., State of Missouri, 
County of Boone. 

The undersigned, Joseph Charles Headley, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. I presently reside at 1311 Bradshaw, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201. 

2. I am a professional agricultural econ- 
omist. My professional credentials and ex- 
perience are as follows: 

(a) Degrees held, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 

(b) Positions held: 

Assistant Agricultural Economist, University 
of Arizona, 1955-57 

Associate Specialist, University of Califor- 
nia (Davis), 1959-1960 

Assistant-Associate Professor, University of 
Illinois, 1960-1966 

Associate Professor, University of Missouri, 
1966—Present 

(c) I have devoted the last six years of 
my professional life to the study of the 
economics of pest control. 

(d) Author with J. N. Lewis of the book: 
The Pesticide Problem: An Economic Ap- 
proach to Public Policy, Resources for the 
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Future, Inc., 1967. I have also authored sey- 
eral papers dealing with the economics of 
pesticide use at the aggregate level. 

(e) Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences Committee on the Imported Fire 
Ant, 1967. 

(f) Member of the American Association 
of Agricultural Economics and Sigma Xi, a 
professional research honorary. 

3. In my opinion the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for eradication of the Imported 
Fire Ant is not justified as suggested by the 
U.S.D.A. in its Environmental Statement of 
January 15, 1971. First, the estimated direct 
damages of $18,000,000 annually is an ex- 
tremely loose figure not based on well devel- 
oped research findings. It is not clear that 
the damages can amount to that much when 
disinterested scientists report that the dam- 
age from the ant to growing crops and 
livestock is small. Second, from the stand- 
point of public investment, the proposed 
program does not satisfy economic criteria 
for public investment: 

(a) A program that cannot be handled by 
individuals. 

The fire ant can be controlled by individual 
actions on farms and homesteads. 

(b) A program providing national benefits. 

There is not sufficient evidence to convince 
me that the benefits from this program will 
make a net contribution to national income 
as conventionally accounted to say nothing 
of the non-market costs and benefits such 
as the effects of mirex on wildlife and fish. 

(c) The marginal benefits under a con- 
strained budget must equal or exceed bene- 
fits in alternate investments in the econ- 
omy. 

In my opinion if the costs of this program 
are accounted in terms of the value of the 
funds used in alternate employments in the 
economy, such as education, rural economic 
development and health care, the benefit- 
cost ratio for the eradication program pro- 
posed by the U.S.D.A. in their statement of 
January 15, 1971, would be less than one. 

JOSEPH CHARLES HEADLEY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
20th day of February 1971. 

Dorotuy M. Jost, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 11, 1973. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp comments made by the De- 
partment of Interior. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. February 19, 1971. 

Dear Dr. Brerty: In reply to your cover 
letter of January 15 to Mr. Walter W. Dykstr 
we are herein providing Interior Department 
comment on your draft P.L. 91-190 Environ- 
mental Impact Statement on use of Mirex for 
the control of imported fire ant. 

Unfortunately, the statement leaves much 
to be desired. We will be pleased to discuss 
with you or members of your staff our item- 
by-item reactions to those portions of the 
statement in which we cannot concur or have 
specific question. For purposes of general dis- 
cussion, our areas of disagreement appear to 
fall into five categories: (1) efficacy and need 
for the control technique, (2) persistence of 
the chemical, (3) environmental residue 
build-up, (4) acute non-target hazard, and 
(5) biological resistance developed by target 
organism. 

EFFICACY AND NEED FOR THE CONTROL 
TECHNIQUE 

We concur in the statement that the im- 
ported fire ant is a nuisance pest that pri- 
marily affects man himself rather than his 
crops or livestock, We question the relative 
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importance USDA places upon controlling 
this pest in light of the fact that the Florida 
Division of Health rates the imported fire 
ant a lesser problem than files, mosquitos, 
gnats, dogfiles, bees, wasps, chiggers, and 
other mites. 

The assumption that the general public 
will automatically misuse Mirex if applied on 
an individual mound basis is overly pessi- 
mistic. This problem appears to be one of 
public education and of developing an in- 
dividual mound treatment formulaton. Pub- 
lic education could also Insure proper timing 
so that the degree of control achieved by the 
mound treatment technique would more 
nearly approximate that reportedly possible 
by aerial blanketing. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE CHEMICAL 


Although uncollected bait material loses 
its attractiveness to the fire ant within a few 
days as a result of weathering and rancidity, 
there is evidence to demonstrate that Mirex 
itself is quite persistent in the environment. 
The chemical nature of Mirex would lead 
one to expect this chemical to be strongly 
resistant to biodegradation, to be difficult to 
locate in water (since it is insoluble in 
water), and, with sufficient environmental 
exposure, to contaminate the food web. 

Studies have demonstrated all three expec- 
tations. The extent and variety of trophic 
levels contaminated with Mirex residues fur- 
ther illustrates this chemical's high degree 
of environmental persistence, 

Although Mirex metabolites are not known 
to be an immediate problem, there is the 
possibility of future difficulties. A statement 
relating the occurrence and possible effects 
of such metabolites would seem to be in 
order. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESIDUE BUILD-UP 


The “Impact Statement” consistently un- 
derstates the degree to which Mirex con- 
centrates as it moves through various eco- 
systems. Residues exceeding the 0.1 ppm 
Federal tolerance for poultry are presently 
being found in wild birds such as Kingfisher, 
heron, egret, rail, bluejay, robin, blackbird, 
brown thresher, anhinga, kingbird, quail 
and turkey. A Mississippi State University 
study of two standard Mirex applications, 6 
months apart, showed residue levels up to 
104 ppm in the fat of birds one year after the 
second application. There are no Federal 
residue tolerances for Mirex in fish or shell- 
fish; however, the USDA's August 1970 peti- 
tion (1E1025) for a tolerance of 1.5 ppm 
illustrates the extent of contamination that 
can be expected by the shellfish industry 
and the newly developing fish farming in- 
dustry of the Southeast. Further, evidence 
indicates that a similar situation may be 
found in certain mammals; up to 4.4 ppm 
Mirex has been found in leg muscles of 
raccoon. 

These high residue levels cannot be 
brushed aside with the claim that there are 
no observed adverse effects. We would not 
expect to observe acute effects from what are 
considered to be chronic problems. A simi- 
lar statement regarding observed effects 
could be made for the first ten years that 
DDT was used. Our point is simply that 
there now is sufficient evidence to warrant 
a more thorough examination of environ- 
mental hazard. We are just beginning to 
learn of this chemical’s delayed and sub- 
lethal effects within a broad ecological con- 
text. 

ACUTE NON-TARGET HAZARD 

There appears to be some misunderstand- 
ing of the purpose for which the Charleston, 
South Carolina, estuarine study was de- 
signed. During the preliminary discussions 
leading to this contract. Interior represent- 
atives explained that residue monitoring 
studies could not demonstrate biological ef- 
fects relating to Mirex. Confirmation of bio- 
assay findings was not to be an objective of 
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the study. The study was designed to learn 
more about the fate and movement of Mirex 
in an estuarine system. 

Any study attempting to determine effects 
over # 10 to 14-day period of a specific appli- 
cation in an estuary would be fraught with 
difficulty. An estuary is an extremely active 
biological system that is further complicated 
by tidal action which floods and flushes it 
twice daily. The slightest incapacitation or 
loss of reflex would spell death to an estu- 
arine organism, We are sure similar difficul- 
ties were encountered in the USDA study of 
Mirex applications on Cat Island, off the 
coast of Mississippi. This study revealed that 
only one-fifth of the adult crab population 
remained after exposure to Mirex; of these, 
20 percent were dead and 30 percent were 
paralyzed. Shrimp populations were reduced 
by 95 percent. Twenty-three days after appli- 
cation one live crab and no shrimp were 
found. 

Since Mirex is a broad spectrum toxicant, 
we also are concerned about its demonstrated 
effects on native terrestrial organisms. For 
example, the populations of 14 species of 
native ants were reported severely reduced 
on a treatment area during a fire ant con- 
trol campaign in Georgia. Following reduc- 
tion of the native ants there was observed a 
tremendous population increase of termites 
with a ubiquitous distriLution of kings and 
queens. Apparently those organisms which 
preyed on termites were also attracted to an 
oll bait. 


The ecological implications inherent in 
eradicating or extirpating a consumer niche 
has ramifications that we are unprepared to 
predict without more detailed studies of the 
specific situation, 

BIOLOGICAL RESISTANCE DEVELOPED BY THE 

TARGET ORGANISM 

We agree that target resistance is a factor 
that must be considered in any insect con- 
trol program. We fail to see the rational sup- 
porting the hypothesis that overdosing by 
mound treatment would result in a low 
continuing exposure of the insecticide and 
would lead to possible resistance. It was the 
opinion of the Committee on the Imported 
Fire Ant, National Research Council, that the 
pressure of a large-scale eradication cam- 
paign was very likely to develop biological 
resistance in the target organism. 

We suggest the following program alter- 
natives be considered: 

1. Continue present imported fire ant quar- 
antine practices. 

2. Provide Federal assistance to individuals 
and communities with emphasis placed on 
public education and on making available 
small packages of specially prepared bait de- 
signed for individual mound treatment. 

3. Conduct this effort through the Exten- 
sion Service, the Public Health Service and 
related State and Federal agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack O. HORTON, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I just 
conclude by saying that the Department 
of Agriculture, contrary to all the scien- 
tific evidence that has been produced 
thus far, is proceeding with a program 
which has potential for environmental 
disaster throughout all of the South- 
eastern States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

There is a perfectly rational approach 
to this problem, and that is to design 
and carry out a comprehensive study of 
the environmental effects of Mirex, and, 
second, carefully applied applications of 
Mirex by the individual farmer on his 
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own cropland, rather than this massive 

dosage of Mirex all over 120 million acres 

of Southeastern United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
prehensive study of this problem which 
was done by the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences under the direction of a group 
of distinguished scientists, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE IMPORTED FIRE 
ANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


COMMITTEE ON THE IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


Dr. Hariow B. Mills (Chairman), Visiting 
Professor, Department of Biology, University 
of Wisconsin, Racine. 

Dr. F. S. Arant, Head, Department of Zo- 
ology and Entomology, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Dr. Maurice F. Baker, Research Forester, 
International Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Provo, Utah. 

Dr. W. S. Creighton, Professor of Biology 
(Retired), College of the City of New York. 

Dr. J. Charles Headley, Associate Professor, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. Alexander C. Hodson, Head, Department 
of Entomology, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Dr. Rodney C. Jung, Director of Health, 
City of New Orleans. 

Dr. Justin W. Leonard, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Wildlife and Fisheries, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Ralph March, Dean, Graduate Division, 
University of California, Riverside, California. 

Dr. L. D. Newsom, Head, Department of 
Entomology, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Dr. Ray F. Smith, Professor, Department 
of Entomology and Parasitology, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Bernard V. Travis, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


After considering all available information, 
the Committee feels that an eradication of 
the Imported Fire Ant is not now biological- 
ly and technically feasible. Further, in view 
of its conclusions as to the importance of this 
insect relative to other pest species, and the 
values to be achieved through its eradication, 
the Committee has very grave doubts whether 
an attempt to eradicate it would be justified, 
even if it were shown to be feasible at a 
later date. 

If additional funds are to be expended for 
research on the imported fire ant, the Com- 
mittee feels that efforts toward a better un- 
derstanding of its biology, ecology, and be- 
havior should be emphasized, although re- 
search seeking better methods of control, or 
refining methods now Known, should con- 
tinue. A fundamental examination of the 
species, in depth, Is essential to really basic 
answers. 

The Committee feels that the Department 
of Agriculture deserves commendation for its 
development of the Mirex bait, its investiga- 
tion of new methods of application, such as 
the Decca System of aircraft guidance, its in- 
terest in undertaking an enlarged research 
program, and its development of statistical 
methods for evaluating the success of treat- 
ments and for defining the periphery of the 
infestation. 

INTRODUCTION 

The history of the imported fire ant 

(Solenopsis saevissima) in the United States 
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is sufficiently well known that it need not be 
enlarged on here. It was first noted in the 
port city of Mobile, Alabama, where its in- 
troduction may have resulted from the dump- 
ing of soil ballast prior to 1928. It seems 
likely that it may have been introduced as 
early as 1918, but the first positive identifica- 
tion was not made until 1930. 

This imported species was not recognized 
immediately because of the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing it from the native species, S. 
geminata and S. zyloni. This same difficulty 
complicated early control efforts. 

The original form (richteri) was dark, with 
an orange spot on the first gastric segment. 
In most areas this form has now been re- 
placed by lighter ones; there is at the present 
time a very large color variation, from dark 
to light, and a general disappearance of the 
original form. Thus the trinomial, S. saevis- 
sima richteri, appears no longer applicable 
in the United States. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Committee contacted, either directly 
or through correspondence, a large variety of 
sources. The United States Department of 
Agriculture through Dr. Donald R. Shepherd, 
Acting Director of the Department's Plant 
Pest Control Division, and Mr. C. C. Fancher, 
in charge of its Gulfport, Mississippi, labora- 
tory, were called on freely and gave much in- 
formation. Dr. C. H. Hoffman, Entomology 
Research Division, and his staff were most 
helpful. Further information was received 
from the staff of the Bureau of the Budget 
and from control officials and agencies in the 
Southeast. Mr. W. A. Ruffin of the Alabama 
State Department of Agriculture, Mr. Richard 
Carlton, State Entomologist of Louisiana and 
chairman of the Southern Plant Board, and 
Mr. Phil Campbell, Georgia Commissioner of 
Agriculture were especially helpful. All of 
these persons and their colleagues went to 
great pains to furnish data to the Committee 
and the Committee expresses is apprecia- 
tion. Further information was elicited from 
agronomists, foresters, animal science spe- 
cialists, departments of conservation, depart- 
ments of heaith, agencies responsible for 
maintenance of levees, soil conservation agen- 
cies, recreation officials, and state park ad- 
ministrators. To these the Committee is also 
much indebted. 

The Committee examined uvailable sci- 
entific literature pertaining to the imported 
fire ant. 

The Committee met three times to obtain 
data, to examine these data, and to discuss 
the problem. The original meeting, on or- 
ganization and procedure, was held in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, May 14-15. This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting June 22-24 in Auburn, 
Alabama, to take testimony and make on- 
site examinations of infested areas. Several 
of the group then travelled to the Gulfport 
laboratory, and to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
to study that part of the imported fire ant 
area and to discuss the issues with various 
informed individuals associated with the 
problem. The final meeting was held in 
Washington, D.C., August 21 and 22, In the 
interims there was frequent communication 
between committee members by telephone 
and letter. 

CHANGES IN CONTROL ACTIVITIES 

A decade ago, control of the imported fire 
ant utilized non-selective chlorinated hydro- 
carbons which were highly effective, provid- 
ing residual control for several years. There 
were, however, side effects from these ma- 
terials which were of concern to many and 
which militated against their use in area- 
wide control programs. Since that time a new 
material, called Mirex, has been developed 
and widely employed. This material is for- 


1 Decachlorooctahydro-1,3,4-Metheno-2 H- 
Cyclobut (ed) pentalene; General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical, New York, N.Y. 
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mulated as a bait attractive to the imported 
fire ant and to some other ant species, and 
does not entail a mumber of the problems 
encountered earlier. 

Mirex aj many of the require- 
ments for an ideal control chemical for the 
ant. It is relatively specific as formulated, 
rather than a broad-spectrum toxicant. It is 
comparatively nontoxic to vertebrates and to 
many other animals. It is a highly toxic and 
advantageously slow-acting stomach poison 
for the ants, and can be formuleted as an 
attractive bait with potential for low-dosage 
broadcast in granular form. The chemical 
itself is exceedingly stable and of low vola- 
tility, although present bait formulations 
do lose their attractiveness and effectiveness 
in a relatively short period of time. 

A new electronic plane guidance system, 
the Decca system, is now being tried with 
considerable success in the aerial applica- 
tion of Mirex baits. This system appears to 
represent a substantial improvement over 
older methods for directing the flight of 
planes used to apply insecticides over large 
areas. 


POSSIBLE SPREAD OF THE IMPORTED FIRE ANT 
INTO NEW TERRITORY 


At least two attempts have been made to 
project the maximum possible spread of the 
imported fire ant in the United States into 
territory beyond that presently infested. It 
is not entirely clear how the detalls of these 
estimates were arrived at. Apparently one of 
them, at least, is based on the fact that the 
southern limit of the South American range 
of S. saevissima lies at Lat. 42° South. If 
one assumes a corresponding situation in the 
northern hemisphere, the northern limits of 
the ant in the United States might be ex- 
pected to lie at Lat. 42° North. Such an ex- 
trapolation may not be valid, however, for 
there is no part of South America in the Ant- 
arctic Zone and only a very small part of the 
continent (southern Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego) can be considered subantarctic. 
The climatic effect of this small area on ad- 
jacent areas to the north can hardly be com- 
pared to the effect of the extensive arctic and 
subarctic areas in Oanada, Alaska, and 
Greenland on more southerly areas in North 
America. 

It seems clear that an accurate estimate of 
the probable range of the imported fire ant 
in the United States will require careful 
study of climatic and other ecological fac- 
tors determining biological parameters in 
South America. 

For instance, it appears that in South 
America the southern limits of the ant le 
close to the July (mid-winter) isotherm of 
45° F, and also to the 20-inch isohyet. If it 
is reasonable to assume that these two fac- 
tors govern the distribution of this ant in 
North America, it is unlikely that the ant 
will in fact occupy substantial portions of 
the United States which have been proposed 
as potential areas of infestation. 

Despite the rapid spread of the imported 
fire ant in the United States in the 1950's 
there seems good reason for believing that 
in the past decade there has been no signifi- 
cant northern extension of the periphery ot 
the range. Instead, the range appears to have 
flattened so that its northern boundary now 
lies along a fairly smooth line south of Lat. 
35°. In this connection, it may be noted that 
although the ant was introduced into North 
Carolina as early as 1952, it has not entered 
Virginia during the past 15 years. The Com- 
mittee finds no persuasive evidence that the 
slowing down of northern movement is 
wholly attributable to control measures in- 
stituted along the northern periphery, which 
measures, incidentally, do not appear to 
have been complete along the whole pe- 
riphery. It seems equally reasonable, if not 
more so, that the ant is approaching its 
northern ecological limits in the United 
States. 
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The Committee recognizes that there may 
be at any time an adaptive change in the 
present population which could make further 
spread to the north possible. But unless such 
& change occurs, the Committee believes that 
the preponderance of the evidence supports 
the conclusion that there is now little possi- 
bility of the pest extending its range much 
beyond the present northern limits. 


EFFECTS OF IMPORTED FIRE ANTS ON HUMANS 
AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 


Some of the early reports concerning this 
pest in the United States indicated that it 
was an important crop pest and that it 
caused considerable injury to livestock and 
game animals. Except for damage to haying 
and combining machinery, and to pasture 
lands, agriculture seems now to be little 
affected by imported fire ants, nor is wildlife 
importantly involved. By all odds the greatest 
difficulty arises from attacks on people. On 
the basis of the information obtained by the 
Committee, the following summary state- 
ments appear to express the present con- 
census concerning the activities of this 
insect. 

Forestry—the imported fire ant is not con- 
sidered a problem of any magnitude in forest 
operations, with the possible exception of 
occasional minor injury to personnel. It may 
even have some beneficial effects as a preda- 
tor on certain forest insect pests. 

Levee protection—There has been some 
concern that cattle grazing on levees might 
be injured and that dikes might leak during 
periods of high water because of damage by 
ants. Some years ago there was a real problem 
in the mowing of ant-infested levees because 
the mounds interfered with mowing machin- 
ery. Similar difficulties arose in the handling 
of turf areas. These problems are now largely 
solved by regular applications of insecticides. 

Recreation—Reports from infested states 
vary. Most indicate little difficulty resulting 
from attacks on visitors to recreational areas, 
although there appears to be a problem in 
Louisiana in picnic, playground, and camp- 
ing sites. Some park officials place this pest 
at the bottom of a list of arthropods attack- 
ing humans in areas under their jurisdiction. 

Agriculture—There seem to be few prob- 
lems with row crops; imported fire ants 
appear not to maintain colonies successfully 
in areas where the soil is regularly disturbed. 

However, there are still occasional reports 
of damage to potatoes, and there may be 
some difficulties encountered in strawberry 
fields. 

The real problems—and these are the 
aspects wherein the ant most significantly 
affects agriculture—are in connection with 
hay fields and meadows. The mounds, which 
are compact in heavy solls, damage machin- 
ery, and there is some reduction in hay yield 
in infested fields. Bales of hay left in fields 
overnight become infested with ants which 
then sting farm laborers handling the bales. 
It is sometimes difficult to harvest clover seed 
crops from infested fields. 

Animal Husbandry—lIt has been estimated 
that, in some regions, as much as three to 
five percent of the pasture areas are occu- 
pied by mounds. Cattle are said by some to 
avoid mounds, others felt that the animals 
graze the mounds without regard to the ants. 
In at least one pasture examined by the 
Committee, near Auburn, Alabama, mounds 
were heavily grazed. There is practically no 
evidence of direct damage to livestock. Ani- 
mal husbandmen state that while it would 
be possible for a newly-born animal to be 
attacked by ants, they have not seen this 
personally and believe such an event, if it 
occurs at all, to be exceedingly rare. 

Wildlife—Available evidence indicates that 
the imported fire ant is not a menace to fish 
and wildlife. It is possible that some hatch- 
ing ground-nesting birds or newly-born small 
mammals might be attacked. The concensus 
of those queried is that this is not a common 
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occurrence and there is no detectable de- 
pression of wildlife populations in areas in- 
fested by the ant as com with unin- 
fested areas. There is limited evidence that 
a few game fish are killed if they consume 
large numbers of the ants, but fishery ex- 
perts point out that in areas where this has 
been observed there is usually an over-popu- 
lation of fish and that the ant-caused losses 
are not detrimental to the populations. 

There is no evidence that Mirex, as used in 
ant control, has any immediate adverse ef- 
fects on fish and game. What may be the 
long term effects, if any, are at present 
unknown. 

Effects on humans—The imported fire ant 
attacks viciously when disturbed. Typically, 
the sting causes immediate pain and results 
in the development of a sterile pustule. After 
healing takes place, a scar may remain. Per- 
sons who are abnormally sensitive (allergic) 
to components of the venom may develop 
massive swelling about the lesion, or the 
lesions may appear as large hemorrhagic 
blebs. A very small percentage of the popu- 
lation exposed to fire ant stings experiences 
anaphylactic reactions. This is a critical and 
life-threatening illness of which the most 
important symptoms are difficulty in breath- 
ing and drop in blood pressure (anaphylac- 
tic shock). To date there are two known 
fatal cases of anaphylaxis due to imported 
fire ant stings. The frequency of sensitivity 
to these ant stings is comparable to, and no 
greater than, the frequency of sensitivity to 
bee and wasp stings. 

The effects of the imported fire ant sting 
are not generally considered by public health 
Officials to constitute a major public health 
problem. They are, rather, considered a nuil- 
sance, ranking in importance below other bit- 
ing and stinging insects. The director of the 
Board of Health in one southeastern state 
wrote, “It [the imported fire ant] would be 
rated below mosquitoes, sand flies, dog files 
or stable flies, midges, tabanids, and stinging 
caterpillars as a human nuisance.” It is in- 
dicative of their lack of concern that some 
public health officials elected to forward 
the Committee’s request for information to 
someone in another branch of state or local 
government for attention and reply. 

“Clearly, however, the presence of these 
pests in parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, gar- 
dens, and lawns definitely interferes with the 
normal activities of communities unless con- 
trol measures are practiced. Even though in 
some states the actual acreage which is heay- 
ily infested is small, such acreages may be 
in close proximity to large concentrations of 
people and thus of very real concern. 

In areas where the imported fire ant has 
been abundant for many years the public ex- 
presses less concern than in areas where the 
insect has been numerous for only a few 
years. Only a very small percentage of per- 
sons stung by fire ants seek medical treat- 
ment or complain to an official agency about 
stings, unless such complaints are solicited. 
The number of persons seeking medical 
treatment for fire ant stings, in areas where 
the infestation is of long standing, is less 
than the comparable number seeking treat- 
ment for bee and wasp stings. 


RESISTANCE TO PESTICIDES 


It appears that neither the officials in- 
volved with control nor those concerned with 
research have considered adequately the 
possibility of emerging resistance to pesti- 
cides. It is the opinion of the Committee that 
if the imported fire ant is subjected to the 
pressure of & large scale eradication cam- 
paign resistance is very likely to develop. 
Should this occur, the problem of eradica- 
tion would become immensely more dif- 
ficult. 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

The need for increased and accelerated 
research on the imported fire ant is recog- 
nized by control officials, by research per- 
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sonnel of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee feels, however, that it is unwise to 
append a research program onto & large ac- 
tion program such that continuation of the 
first depends upon continuation of the sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, the Department is to be 
commended for its research interest and for 
organizing a meeting on this subject at Hy- 
attsville, Maryland, on May 18-19, 1967. 

The Committee feels that information is 
needed on the following subjects, realizing 
that this list does not exhaust research pos- 
sibilities and that some data are already 
available on many of the items. 

A. Biology, Ecology, and Behavior ?: 

. Flight range. 

. Factors affecting initiation of flight. 

. Colony establishment. 

. Colony consolidation. 

. Factors affecting development of alates. 
. Mating habits. 

. Inter-colony competition. 

. Inter-specific competition. 

. Factors limiting: 

(a) Colony size. 

(b) Distribution, 

10. Parasites and Predators. 

11. Pheromone production, reception, and 
function. 

B. Genetic Studies: 

1. Methods of inheritance. 

2. Speed with which characters appear and 
are assimiliated into the population. 

C. Control research: 

1. Standardization of bait materials. 

2. Development of techniques to prevent 
application failures. 

3. Understanding of possible escape mech- 
anisms. 

4. Timing and frequency of applications. 

5. Continued improvement of detection 
systems at low population levels. 

6. Precautions needed to prevent spread 
and reinfestation. 

7. Causes of variability in effect of Mirex 
on different ant colonies or at different 
seasons. 

8. Substitute methods of control. 

9. Evaluation of the potential for develop- 
ment of resistance to Mirex. 

D. Economic Research: 

1. Estimate costs to farmers of imported 
fire ant control, and returns resulting from 
such control. 

2. Estimate costs of control by municipal 
or other groups in urban areas and compare 
with costs to individuals in the same areas. 

E. Human behavior: 

1. Factors that govern human reactions 
to the pest. 

THE PROBLEM OF ERADICATION 


The Committee considered the matter of 
eradication very carefully and the issue at 
length not only as it applies to the imported 
fire ant but as it might apply to any pest. 
As one southeastern entomologist, who held 
the view that the imported fire ant should 
be eradicated, expressed it, “I would, how- 
ever, like to call your attention to the fact 
that I would place the eradication of the fire 
ant in the same category as the eradication 
of a native insect, since it is now so widely 
spread.” 

Although the word eradication has from 
time to time been used with several shades 
of meaning, it is subject to but one rigorous 
interpretation. Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary (1967) defines eradicate 
as “to do away with, root out, destroy com- 
pletely,” and lists as a direct synonym the 
word exterminate. This second word, in turn, 
is defined as “to drive out or away (as from 
the boundaries of a country), banish, expel, 
to get rid of (as by killing), put an end to, 


2A continuation, intensification and en- 
largement of the research program in these 
fields, in the part of South America where 
the richteri form is native, is encouraged. 
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root out, eradicate, extirpate, put out of 
existence, utterly destroy, annihilate.” 

Within the framework of these definitions, 
the Committee would define eradication as: 

The total elimination of a species from an 
area of its range sufficiently large to preclude 
its reintroduction into this area by natural 
means. 

This definition would limit the use of the 
word in this report to the infestation of the 
fire ant, Solenopsis saevissima, in the con- 
tinental United States only, and not in its 
entire range. 

Efforts to eradicate any pest might be rea- 
sonably undertaken if each of the following 
seven criteria are met: 

1. If an eradication program can be de- 
vised that is biologically and technically 
feasible. 

2. If the population densities attainable 
by control measures short of eradication can- 
not be tolerated. 

3. If the costs of eradication are commen- 
surate with the economic and sociologi- 
cal benefits. 

4. If eradication would prevent spread into 
uninfested areas where it can be expected 
to be an important pest. 

5. If there are no significant adverse ef- 
fects on other organisms as a result of the 
eradication methods, or from removal of the 
organism under consideration. 

6. If the impact of the species to be eradi- 
cated adversely affected broad segments of 
society. 

7. If the likelihood of reintroduction of 
the pest species is low. 

With these guides enunciated and agreed 
upon, the Committee considered the im- 
ported fire ant in relation to each and 
reached the following conclusions: 

Criterion 1: On the basis of current knowl- 
edge, eradication of the imported fire ant 
with Mirex bait is not considered biologically 
and technically feasible. 

Criterion 2: The imported fire ant can be 
kept at tolerable levels with local control 
measures now recommended, and by means 
short of eradication. 

Criterion 3: We do not know what the cost 
of a program would be to effect eradication 
and therefore cannot take a position on this 
issue at this time. Since we do not know of 
a feasible program, we cannot assign a cost 
figur 


e. 

Criterion 4: Without eradication the im- 
ported fire ant probably would consolidate 
its range and in new areas would be & prob- 
lem about equal to that in adjacent compar- 
able areas. The views of the Committee on 
the extension of the periphery have been 
stated earlier in this report. Large expendi- 
tures should not be rationalized on the as- 
sumption that this pest would, in the ab- 
sence of an eradication program, move signif- 
icantly to the north or west. 

Criterion 5: Mirex bait treatment has a 
relatively specific, rather than a broad-spec- 
trum, insecticidal action. Nevertheless, the 
likelihood of effecting other species is good. 
It is reported that the Mirex bait may kill 39 
other species of ants. From information cur- 
rently available it is not possible to deter- 
mine what adverse effects may result, such 
as a reduction in beneficial predators, and of 
other species of ants. 

Criterion 6: There is evidence that the im- 
ported fire ant, where it is currently found, 
affects certain aspects of agriculture and is 
a nuisance to both rural and urban people in 
their daily living. These effects cross county 
and state borders. Information is not avail- 
able to permit evaluation of the impact of 
the ant on industry and populations be- 
yond the infested area. 

Criterion 7: The chances of natural rein- 
troduction are virtually nil, but the likeli- 
hood of transport by commerce from the 
ant’s natural range in South America to the 
United States constitutes a continuing 
threat. 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS RELATED TO ACTIONS 
AGAINST THE IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


Any public program undertaken to control 
or eradicate the imported fire ant must, in 
addition to being biologically and technical- 
ly feasible, meet certain criteria of economic 
justification. These criteria are: 1) the ex- 
tent to which the insect can spread from one 
decision unit (farm, county, state) to an- 
other, due to failure or inability of other 
decision units to control the pest; 2) the ex- 
tent to which action by more than one deci- 
sion unit is required to control the ant; 3) 
the extent to which damages from the ant or 
benefits from its control or eradication are 
realized by decision units removed from the 
infested area, but required to share the costs 
of a control or eradication program; and 4) 
the extent to which all of the benefits of 
a public control or eradication program ex- 
ceed the costs of such a program, 

Information available to the Committee on 
fire ant damage, the elimination of which 
could fairly be considered a benefit attribut- 
able to control or eradication of the insect, 
has been general and somewhat vague. Dam- 
ages claimed to occur have been categorized. 
but not quantified. Damages of economic im- 
portance may be consolidated as follows: 

1, Reduced carrying capacity of pastures. 

2. Damage to haying machinery. 

3. Possible weight loss in animals or loss of 
animals themselves. 

4. Interference with orderly harvest of 
crops. 

Damage outside of agriculture, commonly 
mentioned, included: 

1. Increased cost of road or levee mainte- 
nance, 

2. Damage to wildlife values. 

3. Danger to persons allergic to venom. 

4. Nuisance to humans in yards, parks, 
campsites, farms, etc. 

It should be pointed out that the Com- 
mittee heard testimony that tended to be 
conflicting on all damage categories with 
the exception of 1) damage to haying ma- 
chinery and loss of some hay, 2) danger to 
allergic persons, and 3) as nuisances tc 
people. The testimony made it abundantly 
clear that the imported fire ant was an ex- 
tremely irksome pest. 

Apart from the damages enumerated to 
the Committee, some evidence was pre- 
sented that there were certain beneficial 
aspects, e.g. in situations where the ant 
appeared to use some forest pests as food, 
where it preyed measurably on pests of 
sugar cane, and where it may have de- 
pressed populations of Argentine ants and 
ticks. 

Farmers are able to control the ant on 
their hay and pasture land properties. One 
estimate set the cost of this control at 
about $1.50 per acre per year. Home owners 
can achieve control by repeated applica- 
tions of insecticides on lawns and adjacent 
vacant lots. Similar action can be and is 
taken by appropriate units in parks, school 
grounds, along roads, and in other public 
areas where the ant is a nuisance. 

The Committee found no compelling quan- 
titative evidence that the imported fire ant 
is a pest having damage potential and na- 
tional import equal to the boll weevil, the 
European corn borer, and other well known 
pests. That it significantly affects land 
values, the labor market, agricultural produc- 
tivity, or national health and welfare was 
not effectively demonstrated. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I 
ask if our friend from Wisconsin is re- 
pea the yeas and nays on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. I am. 

Mr. McGEE. We should make that re- 
quest now. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what is 
the time limitation on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes to the side. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee would have to oppose this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield myself such time 
as may be required. 

The reason is that the Agriculture De- 
partment, through ARS convinced us 
that they are moving posthaste in their 
research to find alternatives to present 
control programs; second, that the exist- 
ence of the fire ant now is an ongoing 
problem at this time, not one in the fu~ 
ture, as far as some affected sections of 
our country are concerned. Therefore, 
we are requesting that this program be 
speeded up and that the transition be 
made as rapidly as it can be, given the 
impact on some of the areas that have 
been affected by the menace of the fire 
ant. That is why we are opposed to ap- 
proaching the problem in this way. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I have searched all the 
reports and have read the National 
Academy of Science report and all of 
the statements made by the scientists. 
Can the Senator tell the Senate what 
compelling human danger is caused by 
the fire ant and what crop damage is 
caused by the fire ant? The Department 
of Agriculture has not produced any such 
evidence. 

Mr. McGEE. I will yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi to reply. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I can 
certainly answer the Senator’s question 
in part. I come from an area of this coun- 
try where the fire ant has gotten into the 
pastures. They are very large ants. They 
bore holes in the ground and bring out 
soil in great cones and volume and de- 
velop very rapidly and soon destroy the 
pasture and the soil for immediate use. It 
is not known how long it takes to restore 
it. They get into wood lots and do the 
same thing. 

For 20 years, in our part of the country, 
the counties have been appropriating 
money and the State has been appropri- 
ating money to try to control the situa- 
tion. The Federal Government came into 
the program rather slowly, but this com- 
mittee has been appropriating money for 
years. It is difficult to get at the problem. 
If nothing is done to stop them, it can 
keep going right into the State of Mis- 
souri and we do not know how much far- 
ther north. We do not know how far 
north they may go, but it is a menace 
that must be stopped. 

I know the Department of Agriculture 
people are not lacking in interest for peo- 
ple or lacking in interest of what is best 
for the country as a whole. They are con- 
cerned about this problem and are doing 
the best they can. 

The amendment would say, “Well, it is 
not perfect. We are going to cut out the 
money.” That is the very wrong way to 
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approach the problem. There is nothing 
mandatory about the appropriation; it is 
discretionary with the Department of 
Agriculture. For goodness’ sake, give 
them a chance and give the areas a 
chance to continue to combat this prob- 
lem and try to work out a solution. 

I can say there is damage done. I have 
seen it. I have been out in the fields. I 
have walked through the land. I know 
what I am talking about. 

I tried to answer the Senator’s question 
as to where the damage is. It is to the 
land. 

Mr. NELSON. I will say to the Senator 
that none of the studies indicate any 
danger to the land at all; as a matter of 
fact, in some respects it is helpful in 
aerating the land. Scientific studies do 
not support any allegation of damage. 

Mr. STENNIS. Either somebody has 
misinformed the Senator or it is a joke 
to say it helps the land. It destroys the 
land—not totally, we hope, and not for- 
ever, we hope, but I have witnessed the 
damage for a period of years. It goes 
back to the early 1950’s. It is a grave 
menace—do not doubt that. We cannot 
be certain of the right method, but do 
not kill this method. Let us move on with 
it. We have been trying to get more 
money. We need more. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska). 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, through 
the past several years there have been 
justifications before our Agriculture Sub- 
committee on this subject. There is no 
doubt that the conclusions drawn by the 
Senator from Mississippi are correct. 
There is vast danger. It is a real danger. 
There are even some documented cases 
of injuries and fatalities to human beings 
on account of these fire ants. 

Mr. ELLENDER, And to cattle. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The argument that we 
can solve the problem by cutting out this 
money does not make sense. 

The argument made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin is a powerful one. It 
should travel on its own feet, however, 
and should be dealt with in terms of 
harmful use of Mirex, or whatever is 
being used, and should not go to the 
point of trying to solve the problem and 
alleviate the damage being inflicted. We 
have this comment from the hearings on 
this problem: 

The environmental controversy over the 
use of mirex to control the fire ant has in- 
creased to such an extent during the past 
few months that mo cooperative control 
work will be undertaken during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year 1971 by 7 States. 
New methods of treatment for control must 
be developed as rapidly as possible through 
@ crash program of research. 


How are we going to have that crash 
program research and get at the prob- 
lem and get the money for it? 

The House did take steps to appro- 
priate $7.7 million, but the House placed 
in reserve $2 million to await the re- 
sponse to the cooperative efforts by the 
States. 

I highly recommend to the Members 
of this body that we defeat the amend- 
ment and keep the money in there. If 
there are harmful pesticides to be used, 
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deal with it on that basis, but do not deal 
with it by shutting one’s eyes to reality, 
because it is a real danger and it is in- 
flicting vast harm and the threat is in- 


‘creasing rapidly. Goodness knows how 


far north it is going to go. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to make the suggestion that instead 
of trying to exterminate the fire ants, 
why would it not be better for us to ap- 
point a congressional committee to study 
the ways of the fire ants, because they 
apparently are much more efficient in 
the field of self-government and self- 
protection and looking after themselves 
than we are and they could undoubtedly 
teach us their methods. It would be a 
great advantage to have the committee 
study the fire ants, instead of trying to 
exterminate them. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, these are 
not the domesticated ants the Senator 
from Vermont knows about. These fire 
ants we are talking about are highly 
ferocious ants. They pull out the soil into 
large dunes. I have seen them that high. 
And they come right on into town; do 
not think that they stay out in the rural 
areas. They get in the lawns; they get 
everywhere. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do they have an organiza- 
tion, with a Washington office? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would not be sur- 
prised. But this is a deadly serious mat- 
ter, The last thing we should do is try 
to kill the program. Let us try to im- 
prove it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield the Senator from 
Iowa 1 minute. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
alarmed at the remarks of the Senator 
from Mississippi that these fire ants are 
moving into town. We have a Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I think this matter ought to be referred 
to that committee. I see that the Senator 
from Minnesota is very much aware of 
these fire ants, and is deeply interested 
in the problem. Perhaps we might be 
able to keep them from moving into town 
if the committee will do a good job on it. 
I see that the Senator from Minnesota 
agrees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not 
expect to prevail on this issue. But I do 
predict that 10 years from now, I will not 
be here, but someone will be on the Sen- 
ate floor saying, “I told you so,” just as 
happened in the case of DDT. 

The program that the Department of 
Agriculture is following simply does not 
make sense, and they cannot defend it 
on any rational basis. The fact is that 
they have proposed spraying 120 million 
acres from airplanes with Mirex, three 
times, at the rate of 1.25 pounds per 
acre, which is about 450 million pounds. 

The first fire ant showed up in Mobile, 
Ala., in 1919, and the Department of 
Agriculture has not made a comprehen- 
sive study to this day. 
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Nobody is suggesting that we should 
not use some kind of careful, pest con- 
trol procedure, and, when necessary ap- 
ply Mirex on a careful selective basis, not 
indiscriminately. It should be applied 
specifically to those ant hills by the farm- 
er who owns the land. That is the way it 
should be done. 

I have no notion that we will have 
sense enough around here to halt a very 
foolish program, to follow what the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences suggests or 
to listen to the criticism of HEW, the 
Department of Interior, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. We are not 
about to be that sensible here in the Sen- 
ate. But I want the rollcall so we will 
have a record. 

Now let us see what the National 
Academy of Sciences says in the report 
that they prepared at the request of the 
Department of Agriculture. This report 
was prepared in 1967, on a study under 
the direction of Dr. Harlow Mills. In com- 
menting on this pest and on the danger 
of this pest, let us see what the National 
Academy of Sciences said, after about 20 
distinguished scientists had studied the 
fire ant: 

They are, rather, considered a nuisance 
ranking in importance below other biting 
and stinging insects. The director of the 
Board of Health in one southeastern state 
wrote, “It—the imported fire ant—would be 
rated below mosquitoes, sand files, dog flies 
or stable flies, midges, tabanids, and sting- 
ing caterpillars as a human nuisance.” It is 
indicative of thelr lack of concern that some 
public health officials elected to forward 
the Committee’s request for information to 
someone in another branch of state or local 
government for attention and reply. 

Clearly, however, the presence of these 
pests in parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, gar- 
dens, and lawns definitely interferes with 
the normal activities of communities unless 
control measures are practiced. 


The rational control measure would be 
to apply the pesticide to the ant hill, 
and not to fly all over the southeastern 
United States, 120 million acres, spray- 
ing Mirex in an oil mixture out of an 
airplane, and polluting the soil, rivers, 
lakes, streams, and the ocean. 

I say to the Senate, if you want to go 
that route, go ahead. Let us just have a 
rolicall. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if I have 
time, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute remaining. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suspect 
that I may be among the majority here, 
but after having listened to the Senator 
from Mississippi describe what seemed 
to be a real live problem, I am disturbed 
by what the Senator from Wisconsin says 
with respect to the program that is under 
way. If his amendment is adopted, would 
there be available this pesticide for farm- 
ers to apply to the ant hills? 

Mr. NELSON. The objection is to an 
appropriation in the bill to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to proceed with a 
program which is irrational. What we 
— to do is say, “Fine, we will 

ive” — 
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Mr. HART. Would it make the pesticide 
available? 

Mr. NELSON. Not in this bill. This 
would stop the Department of Agricul- 
ture from their present Mirex program. 

Mr. HART. Would there be a Mirex 
available to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), is absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JorpaN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munt) are absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Prouty). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—vyeas 28, 
nays 53, as follows: 

[No. 145 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 


Javits 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pell 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Taft 
Tunney 
Williams 
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NAYS—53 


Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 


NOT VOTING—19 


Jackson Prouty 
Jordan, N.C. Saxbe 
Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Kennedy Stevenson 
Weicker 


Aiken 
Alen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


McClellan 
McGee 
Montoya 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Hatfield 


So Mr. NeLson’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me 
1 minute on the bill? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 1 minute on the 
bill to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The Senator from Montana 
is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
it is anticipated that there will be three 
more amendments on which there will 
be little or no talk, and they will be dis- 
posed of quickly, and then we will get 
to third reading based on what we know 
at the present time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators TOWER, COOPER, 
DOMINICK, BELLMON, BROCK, BENTSEN, 
MANSFIELD, BAKER, HOLLINGS, ANDERSON, 
ALLOTT, HANSEN, STEVENS, FANNIN, GOLD- 
WATER, DOLE, MONTOYA, JAviTS, and EL- 
LENDER, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendment as follows: 

On page 6, line 1 delete “$179,683,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof, $180,183,000"; and on 
line 25 of page 6 delete “$99,654,650” and 
insert in lieu thereof '$100,154,650”. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, this will 
take a very short period of time to ex- 
plain. The amendment would increase 
funds for the Agricultural Research 
Service by $1 million. The purpose of my 
amendment is to combat the recent epi- 
demic of Venezuelan equine encephalo- 
myelitis which, as you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is now running rampant in Texas. 

The outbreak of the disease has caused 
a quarantine of over 400,000 horses in 
Texas. It has also infected several hu- 
mans, particularly children, who have 
been hospitalized with symptoms such as 
headaches, fever, and chills. 

One half of the funds $500,000 that we 
are asking for will go toward research 
which would cover three principal areas: 

First, to further investigate the live 
VEE vaccine. 

Second, to investigate the potential of 
a chemically treated (killed) vaccine, be- 
cause only the present vaccine is live. 
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Third, research of vector control which 
would include the behavioral control of 
mosquitoes. 

The other $500,000 would be spent for 
nationwide control of the present epi- 
demic. 

In view of the importance of control- 
ling this disease, which is deadly to 
horses and does spread to humans, I hope 
that we may be able to persuade the 
manager of the bill to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McGEE. The amendment is ac- 
ceptable in view of its urgency. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article which was published 
in this morning’s Washington Post on 
this subject and would like now to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER). 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas FicuTs DEADLY Virus IN HORSES 
(By Tim O’Brien) 

An estimated 400,000 horses in Texas were 
quarantined yesterday as a task force of 
federal and Texas officials battled to check 
the spread of a deadly equine sleeping sick- 
ness virus. 

The disease is moving rapidly up the Texas 
Gulf Coast toward the rich horse country 
around Houston and has already killed 
about 500 horses. The disease, largely borne 
by mosquitos, is called Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis—named after the country 
where it first occurred, It has been sweeping 
northward for three years. Last month in 
Mexico the virus killed about 6,000 horses. 

The virus can be spread to humans, but 
it is rarely fatal. Seven persons at Browns- 
ville, Texas, have been hospitalized with 
symptoms—infiuenga-like headaches, fever 
and chills—of the disease. Three remain in 
hospitals. 

Mexican health authorities said about 600 
persons contracted symptoms of the disease 
in the state of San Luis Potosi alone. 

The virus can be spread from horses to 
human beings if a mosquito first bites an 
infected horse and then bites a human, 
health authorities said. 

The ban against movement of horses be- 
tween Texas counties and out of state has 
caused cancellation of rodeos, horse shows 
and county fairs. Fifty horses in the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus, 
playing an engagement in Dallas, were 
ordered kept in the city. Another Ringling 
Brothers troupe, 60 horses, left 
Dallas for Shreveport, La., before the quar- 
antine was imposed. 


DEADLY Vmus PERILS Horses IN Texas AREA 


Texas veterinarians are pessimistic about 
checking the disease quickly. 

Dr. J, B. Coulter, president of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, predicted that more than 2,000 horses 
could die in the two counties which border 
Mexico 

John Arnold, a spokesman for the federal- 
state task force operating in Southern Texas, 
estimated that “at least” 500 horses had died 
already. The 90-man task force is a coopera- 
tive effort between the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Texas Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
U.S. Air Force. 

In addition to the quarantine, the task 
force has embarked on a massive vaccina- 
tion effort. Veterinarians are inoculating 
horses with an experimental vaccine, TC83 
which was developed by the Department of 
Defense. According to Dr. Robert Jones of 
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the Department of Agriculture staff in 
Washington, approximately 700,000 doses of 
the vaccine have been sent to southern Texas, 
while another 100,000 doses are in Austin. 

Air Force planes are spraying the Lower 
Rio Grande River valley with the insecti- 
cide malathion in an attempt to kill the 
culex and salt water mosquitoes believed to 
carry the disease. 

The spray was used last year to fight the 
mosquito-breeding effects of Hurricane 
Beulah and was approved by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health for use by the task force in 
its battle against the sleeping sickness. 

Oklahoma, Louisiana, and New Mexico— 
three states adjacent to Texas—have all 
banned the movements of Texas horses across 
their respective borders. 

Dr. Frank Wheeler, Louisiana State Veteri- 
narian, said the Texas epidemic poses a great 
threat to that state’s horse population. He 
said the state would be fighting a losing 
battle to get Louisiana’s 100,000 horses 
vaccinated. 

Noting that the federal government has 
refused to release the experimental vaccine, 
Wheeler said: “Trying to get the vaccine out 
of Texas is a monumental task.” 

Ranchers in Texas buried horse carcasses 
where they lay in the fields, while in Mexi- 
co workers wearing masks over their faces 
to escape the stench gathered thousands of 
horse corpses and burned them in huge 
piles. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis, a serious disease af- 
fecting all horses, and in some instances 
human beings, has entered the United 
States by crossing the Mexican border 
into south Texas, I strongly urge fund- 
ing of a study which will investigate pre- 
ventive methods and medication of VEE. 

The USDA, cooperating with Texas 
officials and U.S. Public Health officials, 
have begun spraying operations in south 
Texas and have released an experimen- 
tal vaccine for use in controlling further 
spread. Although I feel that the USDA 
was slow in acting, I am aware of the 
problems which existed in releasing the 
vaccine as a result of the lack of infor- 
mation available. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, Texas 
today is ravaged by this dread horse dis- 
ease, which has spread across the border 
from Mexico. I have been pressing the 
Department of Agriculture for weeks 
now, beginning with urgings of needed 
action before it reached the United 
States. 

To its credit, the Department of Agri- 
culture joined in a joint program with 
Mexico in efforts to stop the disease from 
spreading across the border. However, 
not enough was done, not enough was 
known to do the job adequately. 

Veterinarians have known of the ad- 
vance of the disease from South Amer- 
ica for months. The big problem is the 
lack of knowledge of how it is actually 
transmitted, how it affects horses, and 
how it affects human beings. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Army had a vac- 
cine available, although it had not been 
fully tested in horses. The vaccine, I am 
told, was actually developed for use in 
human beings, and its effect and immu- 
nization qualities in horses had not been 
adequately proven. The reluctance of the 
Department of Agriculture is under- 
standable, but failure to provide ade- 
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quate funds for prevention of such an 
epidemic is inexcusable. 

All reports indicate that the vaccine 
is working, and that horses are being 
adequately immunized. But there are 
many questions to be answered, and 
many tests to be made. There must 
be better control, better understanding 
of how it is transmitted, and how rapidly 
it can move. 

We have learned an expensive lesson 
in Texas. We have lost scores of horses, 
and face the loss of hundreds or thou- 
sands more. The multi-million-dollar 
horse industry in Texas, and throughout 
the United States, is threatened. The 
losses are already counted in the mil- 
lions. 

More important than the threat to 
horses is the danger to humans. Doctors 
do not really know the effects. In Mex- 
ico, for example, there have been some 
deaths among human beings due to the 
disease, to say nothing of the estimated 
5,000 to 6,000 horses lost. 

This $1 million we ask for it a pit- 
tance compared to the loss threatened 
by the disease. It should be passed, not 
just for Texas, but for all the States 
which have a horse industry. 

FINDING A CURE FOR EQUINE ENCEPHALITIS 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in the 
past few days, a dreaded disease has be- 
gun to strike at both human beings and 
livestock across the Southwest. Equine 
encephalitis has crossed the border 
from Mexico, killing animals in signifi- 
cant numbers. It is vital that we move 
immediately to take measures that will 
not only halt the spread of this scourge, 
but to prevent its recurrence. 

The key is research. We have the re- 
sources and people to cope with this 
problem, It is, therefore, vital that we 
bring those resources to bear. One way 
is thrcugh the amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague from Kentucky. 
He seeks an appropriation of $1 million 
for such work, and I believe his is a time- 
ly and worthy solution. 

Iam pleased to join him in sponsorship 
of this amendment to the agriculture 
appropriation measure. Senators from 
States where such diseases do not hit 
with full force should be informed of 
what it does to the livestock and econ- 
omies of such areas. Entire counties 
can lose millions of dollars worth of 
extremely valuable animals. The suf- 
fering of these poor beasts is heart rend- 
ing 


Worst of all is the fact that such a 
disease can be transmitted from an ani- 
mal to a person, and several such cases 
have already occurred in Texas. Mos- 
quitoes are known to be the bearers of 
this illness. We must explore all possible 
means of eradicating them or their 
breeding places. Perhaps some biological 
means can be found to prevent their re- 
production. Certainly we must seek some 
method of immunizing people against it. 
I believe there is no time to lose, as daily 
it is spreading across the West. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook) for his initiative and foresight in 
offering the pending amendment, which 
Tam glad to cosponsor. 

I have talked today with Secretary of 
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Agriculture Hardin. The Department of 
Agriculture and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, under the Surgeon General, are 
working together to contain the epi- 
demic, now very serious in Texas, and to 
prevent its spread in our country. 

Secretary Hardin noted that the di- 
sease is dangerous to human beings as 
well as to horses, and that the live vac- 
cine has not yet been fully proven. He 
assured me that if the disease spread to 
other States and threatened Kentucky, 
immediate steps would be taken to in- 
oculate the horse population of Ken- 
tucky and that vaccine would be made 
available. Senator Cook’s amendment 
will assist in this program, not only for 
this emergency, but for needed research 
for protection in the future. I am glad 
to support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back on the amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask that it 
be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 26, line 13, strike out “$97,665,- 
000,” and insert in lieu thereof “$106,250,- 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
an appropriation of $8,585,000 for the 
Farmers Home Administration, to en- 
able that administration to administer 
better the vast, expanded program of 
housing that Congress charged it with, 
and also to administer funds for the 
drought program, a program which has 
made progress in my State and through- 
out the Southwest. 

I believe that the chairman of the 
subcommittee is agreeable to accepting 
the amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; I will accept the 
amendment. I think the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee will 
agree to that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the Senator’s statement. We will 
take it to conference and do the best 
we can with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the rest of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time is yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


RADIO-TELEVISION CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 1 minute on the 
bill to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a news re- 
port today reads: 

Declaring the “American voter cannot be 
bought,” five democratic presidential hope- 
fuls have agreed among themselves to limit 
radio-television spending to a nickel per 
eligible voter in next year’s primaries. 


Our friends on the other side of the 
aisle feel, evidently, that the voter can- 
not be bought for a dime, but that he 
can be bought for a nickel. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Somebody has got 
to try to get the nickel back into circula- 
tion. It used to be a good coin. So in the 
process, we intend to do something about 
inflation, hopefully; about unemploy- 
ment, hopefully; and to bring good cheer, 
hopefully. 

Mr. SCOTT. What the Democrats have 
done to the nickel over the last 20 years 
is enough to make Thomas Jefferson 
turn over in his grave. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; but think of 
Warren Gamaliel Harding and what 
happened in his time. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9270) mak- 
ing appropriations for the agriculture- 
environmental and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes. 

A CORRECTION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the figure on 
page 38, line 10, of $950,000 be changed 
to $963,000. 

This represents an adjustment to 
which both managers of the bill have 
agreed should be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment that I believe 
can be disposed of very quickly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr, PERCY) 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

On page 40, line 18, delete “of” through 
line 20 “program;”’. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I might require. 

Mr. President, I expressed yesterday in 
the full session of the Appropriations 
Committee concern about the ambiguous 
language in the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill of 1971, H.R. 9270. It has been 
brought to my attention that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is apparently 
interpreting this language in light of 
comments made by the distinguished 
Representative from Mississippi, Repre- 
sentative WHITTEN, during debate on the 
House version of the bill. 

The language concerns a possible lim- 
itation on the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to spend any more 
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funds from section 32 that the Congress 
has elsewhere authorized. 

My concern stems from a point raised 
by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Lyng, 2 weeks ago, whereby he stated 
that the House-passed agriculture ap- 
propriations bill contained language lim- 
iting the use of section 32 funds only 
to their appropriated amount. In effect, 
Assistant Secretary Lyng was saying 
that the appropriations bill overrode 
H.R. 5257, which became law June 30 
(Public Law 92-32) and which permitted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use up to 
$100 million in section 32 funds in fiscal 
year 1972 for implementing free and 
reduced-priced meals. 

Although H.R. 5257 was an “alloca- 
tion” measure and simply gave the Sec- 
retary authority to use already appro- 
priated and available funds, it did pass 
both Houses overwhelmingly, and it 
would be a mistake for the Congress to 
take away with one kand what it gave 
with another. 

Representative WHITTEN made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House when it 
was considering the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill. He said that the $11.2 
million to be provided in the committee 
amendment—for summer feeding pro- 
grams—‘represents a maximum that the 
Department could use.” He did not say 
that that was a maximum as to summer 
feeding or all child feeding. Even if it 
was as to summer feeding only, the Of- 
fice of the Management and Budget, in 
announcing an increase of $15 million 
in available funds, has already exceeded 
that limitation, if a limitation it actually 
be. 

Mr. President, for that reason the 
amendment I have offered would make it 
crystal clear what we actually do mean. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment on behalf of myself, 
Senator Jackson, and Senator HART as a 
substitute for the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 41, line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. Nothing in this measure shall be 
construed to limit the use of Section 32 
funds for the implementation of Public Law 
92-32." 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the amendment is not in order because 
it is not a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois, but pertains 
to another place in the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
taken out of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
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examined the language of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington. The language is 
perfectly acceptable to me. It accom- 
plishes the same purpose in a very 
straightforward manner. 

I withdraw my amendment on the 
basis that we will have an opportunity 
to see whether they will accept the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 41, line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5: Nothing in this measure shall be 
construed to limit the use of Section 32 
funds for the 
Law 92-32.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Illinois well said, the 
amendment I have offered covers the 
matter he and I are concerned with. The 
language merely makes it clear that none 
of the funds or implied limitations in 
this appropriation bill, H.R. 9270, 
would apply to the use of section 32 
funds as authorized under Public Law 
92-32. That is all it does; it makes it 
perfectly clear that the Secretary of 
Agriculture can use section 32 funds for 
the purposes authorized by Congress in 
Public Law 92-32. This morning the ad- 
ministration indicated that it would not 
implement section 6 of Public Law 92- 
32. This is a terrible mistake because a 
special commodity distribution program 
is needed to feed hungry people across 
the Nation. I hope that this amendment 
makes it perfectly clear that Congress 
intends for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to use section 32 funds to imple- 
ment this important hunger program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp Pub- 
lic Law 92-32, which is involved in this 
matter; a letter from myself to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, written on July 9, 
1971; a further statement of the back- 
ground and the need for the amend- 
ment; and finally, a news release issued 
by me today which covers all the reasons 
and the needs for this amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


implementation of Public 


Pusuic Law 92-32 


An act to extend the school breakfast and 
special food programs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1752) 
is amended by adding at the end of the Act 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 15. (a) In addition to funds appro- 
priated or otherwise available, the Secretary 
is authorized to use, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, not to exceed $35,000,- 
000 in funds from Section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, and during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in funds from such section 32 
to carry out the provisions of this Act re- 
lating to the service of free and reduced-price 
meals to needy children in schools and sery- 
ice institutions 
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“(b) Any funds unexpended under this 
section at the end of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, or at the end of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, shall remain available 
to the Secretary in accordance with the 
last sentence of section 3 of this Act, as 
amended.” 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1773(a)) is amended to read as follows: 
“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years 1972 and 
1973 not to exceed $25,000,000 to carry out 
a program to assist the States through 
grants-in-aid and other means to initiate, 
maintain, or expand nonprofit breakfast pro- 
grams in schools.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The first sentence of section 
4(c) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1773(c)) is 
amended by striking out “to reimburse such 
schools for the” and inserting “to assist such 
schools in financing the”. 

(b) The last sentence of such section 4(c) 
is amended to read as follows: “In selecting 
schools for participation, the State educa- 
tional agency shall, to the extent practicable, 
give first consideration to those schools 
drawing attendance from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist, to those schools 
in which a substantial proportion of the chil- 
dren enrolled must travel long distances 
daily, and to those schools in which there is 
& special need for improving the nutrition 
and dietary practices of children of working 
mothers and children from low-income 
families.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 4(d) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, is amended by striking out “80 
per centum" and inserting “100 per centum”, 

Sec. 5. Section 4(e) of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 is amended by striking 
out the sentence reading “In making such 
determinations, such local authorities 
should, to the extent practicable, consult 
with public welfare and health agencies,” 
and inserting the following: “Such deter- 
minations shall be made by local school au- 
thorities in accordance with a publicly an- 
nounced policy and plan applied equitably 
on the basis of criteria which, as a mini- 
mum, shall include the level of family in- 
come, including welfare grants, the number 
in the family unit, and the number of chil- 
dren in the family unit attending school or 
service institutions; but any child who is 
a member of a household which has an an- 
nual income not above the applicable family 
size income level set forth in the income 
poverty guidelines shall be served meals free 
or at reduced cost. The income poverty 
guidelines to be used for any fiscal year 
shall be those prescribed by the Secretary 
as of July 1 of such year. In providing meals 
free or at reduced cost to needy children, 
first priority shall be given to providing free 
meals to the neediest children. Determina- 
tion with respect to the annual income of 
any household shall be made solely on the 
basis of an affidavit executed in such form 
as the Secretary may prescribe by an adult 
member of such household. None of the re- 
quirements of this section in respect to eligi- 
bility for meals without cost shall apply 
to nonprofit private schools which partici- 
pate in the school breakfast program under 
the provisions of subsection (f) until such 
time as the Secretary certifies that sufficient 
funds from sources other than children’s 
payments are available to enable such 
schools to meet thse requirements.” 

Sec. 6. In addition to funds appropriated 
or otherwise available, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized to use, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, not to ex- 
ceed $20,000,000 in funds from section 32 
of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), 
for the purpose of carrying out in any area 
of the United States direct distribution or 
other programs, without regard to whether 
such area is under the food stamp program 
or a system of direct distribution, to pro- 
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vide, in the immediate vicinity of their 
place of permanent residence, either directly 
or through a State or local welfare agency, 
an adequate diet to needy children and low- 
income persons determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be suffering, through 
no fault of their own, from general and con- 
tinued hunger resulting from insufficient 
food. Food made available to needy children 
under this section shall be in addition to 
any food made available to them under the 
National School Lunch Act or the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966. Whenever any program 
is carried out by the Secretary under au- 
thority of the preceding sentence through 
any State or local welfare agency, he is au- 
thorized to pay the administrative costs in- 
curred by such State or local agency in car- 
rying out such program. 

Sec. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 
13(a)(1) of the National School Lunch Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1761(a) (1)) Is amended to read as 
follows: “There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $32,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1972, and June 30, 1973, to 
enable the Secretary to formulate and carry 
out a program to assist States through 
grants-in-aid and other means, to initiate, 
maintain, or expand nonprofit food service 
progrms for children in service institu- 
tions.”. 

(b) In section 13(c)(2) of the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1761(c) (2)) 
after the first sentence insert: “Non-Federal 
contributions may be in cash or kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to equip- 
ment and services.”. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M., HARDIN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As a co-signer of 
Senator Case's letter regarding the Summer 
Lunch Program, I was extremely pleased that 
the President has decided to use Section 32 
in order to provide the necessary funds for 
this program. 

Under Section 6 of recently enacted amend- 
ments (P.L. 92-32) to the National School 
Lunch Act, $20,000,000 in funds is authorized 
from Section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c) to be used for the pur- 
pose of: 

the out in any area of the 
United States direct distribution or other 
programs, without regard to whether such 
area is under the food stamp program or a 
system of direct distribution, to provide, in 
the immediate vicinity of their place of 
permanent residence, either directly or 
through a State or local welfare agency, an 
adequate diet to needy children and low- 
income persons determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be suffering, through no 
fault of their own, from general and con- 
tinued hunger resulting from insufficient 
food. Food made available to needy children 
under this section shall be in addition to 
any food made available to them under the 
National School Lunch Act or the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966. Whenever any program 
is carried out by the Secretary under author- 
ity of the preceding sentence through any 
state or local welfare agency, he is authorized 
to pay the administrative costs incurred by 
such State or local agency in carrying out 
such program. 

Thus, the language of Section 5 clearly 
authorizes funds to be used to supplement 
the existing food stamp program. The most 
just and fair form of distribution of funds 
authorized under Section 5 would be accord- 
ing to the need of a particular area and ac- 
cording to the severity of existing economic 
conditions facing that area. I, therefore, urge 
you to give first consideration to Washington 
State which is suffering from economic con- 
ditions worse than those experienced during 
the Great Depression, and the severest rate 
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of unemployment in the United States except 
for Alaska. 

I am writing the Governor of my state 
urging that Washington State immediately 
apply for Section 5 funds now that the Ad- 
ministration has made it clear that it will 
use these funds to implement P.L. 92-32. 

Additionally, I am concerned about state- 
ments made by the Regional Director of the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
legality of having both a food stamp and a 
supplemental feeding program operating at 
the same time in any single county. Senator 
Hollings advised me that in Beaufort and 
Jasper Counties of South Carolina three food 
programs are in simultaneous operation 
(food stamps, supplemental feeding and free 
food stamps). 

As previously mentioned, Washington 
State faces a severe economic emergency and 
if a three-part program is or will be possible 
under existing law P.L. 92-32 and P.L. 91- 
671 or under demonstration or test programs, 
then I urge that the hardest hit areas in 
Washington State be considered for such a 


program. 
Your immediate attention to this grave 
problem facing needy and hungry citizens 
in Washington State will be most appre- 
ciated. I would also welcome, with other 
members of the Washington State delegation, 
the opportunity to discuss this matter with 
you next week or as soon as you have had a 
chance to review the question raised in this 
letter. 
Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON. 


THE HUNGER ISSUE IN WASHINGTON STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Almost 164,000 people were unemployed 
in the State in May. That is 11.6% of the 
total labor force. Over 70,000 persons ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation 
benefits during 1970. 

The King-Snohomish labor market has the 
worst unemployment of any major labor 
market in the nation. In June 15.2% of 
the area's workers were unemployed. That 
is over 97,000 people. 

13.6% of the Pierce County labor force 
was unemployed in June. That is over 19,- 
000 people. 

10.3% of the Spokane area's labor force was 
unemployed in June. That is over 12,000 
people. 

20 of the State’s 39 counties have had un- 
employment double the national average 
since 1970. 

FOOD STAMPS 

In May, about 91,000 households—over 
263,000 people—in the State were receiv- 
ing Food Stamps. 

NEIGHBORS IN NEED PROGRAM 


This is the church-feeding program in 
Kings County. It distributes donated food 
to anyone who says he is in need. They 
estimate they are now feeding 8,000 people 
per week. (They say they could feed 20,000 
needy people if they had enough food.) 
They have served over 170,000 people in seven 
months. 

PUBLIC LAW 92-32, SECTION 6 

1. This Section authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 of Section 32 funds dur- 
ing F.Y. 72. 

2. For a program or a system of direct 
distribution, to provide, in the immediate 
vicinity . . . an adequate diet to needy chil- 
dren and low-income persons determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be suffering, 
through no fault of their own, from general 
and continued hunger resulting from insuf- 
ficient food. Food made available to needy 
children under this section shall be in addi- 
tion to any food made available to them un- 
der the National School Lunch Act or the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 
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3. This program is authorized to distribute 
food without regard to whether such area is 
under the food stamp program or a system 
of direct distribution. 


SENATOR MAGNUSON’S REQUEST TO THE 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


1. Since the President has expressed a 
strong concern for hunger and has approved 
the use of Section 32 funds for the Summer 
Lunch Program, the Department should now 
approve the use of Section 32 funds as au- 
thorized under Section 6 of P.L. 92-32. 

2. The Department should use these 
funds in areas suffering under the worst eco- 
nomic conditions and in areas that need an 
additional distribution program or system. 
Washington State is suffering an economic 
recession worse than that experienced dur- 
ing the Great Depression and needs an ad- 
ditional distribution program. 

3. Congress clearly wanted these funds 
used in areas hardest hit by current eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Press RELEASE oF SENATOR MAGNUSON, 
JuLy 15, 1971 

The State’s congressional delegation, led 
by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, has pledged 
redoubled efforts to secure surplus food com- 
modities for needy persons in the State, de- 
spite a refusal by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to implement such a program. The re- 
fusal came today at a meeting with the 
Washington delegation and key Agriculture 
officials in Magnuson’s office. 

“The Delegation will continue its fight for 
human needs,” said Magnuson, “even though 
the Administration is ‘hard-hearted’ about 
hunger.” 

“A callous disregard of the basic human 
needs existing throughout the Nation because 
of a sick economy” is the way Magnuson de- 
scribed the Administration's refusal to im- 
plement a key section of the latest Agricul- 
ture law. He said the law grants authority 
for such programs and that $20 million is 
provided for funding. 

“Apparently,” said Magnuson, “the Admin- 
istration does not want to recognize the fact 
that their economic policies have brought 
economic disaster and severe hunger to mil- 
lions of people across the United States. 
They even told Governor Evans they would 
do something about the Washington State 
situation—but, from today’s meeting, it 
would appear they have no intention of ful- 
filling that promise.” 

In that meeting, Assistant Secretary Lyng 
stated flatly that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has no Intention of implementing a sec- 
tion of the new law which would allow a 
state to conduct a commodity distribution 
program at the same time it has a food stamp 
program. 

“Further,” said Magnuson, “Secretary Lyng 
told us that the Department could see no 
circumstances in which they would utilize 
the authority anywhere in the United States 
at this time.” 

Lyng further told the meeting, according 
to Magnuson, that his office had surveyed 
Washington State and that a hunger problem 
did not exist that couldn’t be met by the 
food stamp program. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
agreed to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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FUNDING RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
LOANS 


Mr, PERCY. Mr, President, as a Sena- 
tor whose State encompasses important 
elements of all three of our Nation’s ma- 
jor economic segments—agriculture, la- 
bor, and industry—I wish to call atten- 
tion to one item in the bill before us 
which is closely related to the objective 
of building a better rural-urban balance. 

I refer to the item proposing to fund 
rural electrification loans at the level 
of $545 million. This is the amount 
passed by the House and recommended 
now by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Although this is considerably higher 
than the level of recent years, it is my 
judgment that the results in terms of 
the public interest will more than justify 
the increase. 

First, the Congress has committed it- 
self to the policy—quoting title IX of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970—that “the 
highest priority must be given to the re- 
vitalization and development of rural 
areas.” To be realistic, we must ask our- 
selves what things are essential to the 
revitalization and development of rural 
areas, and on any list will be good elec- 
tric service in rural areas. In today’s 
world, nothing is accomplished without 
the aid of electricity. We must do our 
best to see that rural America has good 
electric service. 

Second, Congress has not kept appro- 
priations abreast of the problems expe- 
rienced by rural electric systems in pro- 
viding the necessary service, and has 
permitted a serious shortage of loan cap- 
ital to develop. 

In Illinois, for example, current capi- 
tal requirements of the rural electric 
systems far exceed the amounts that the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
could make available at the current pro- 
gram level despite the best efforts of Ad- 
ministrator Hamil and his staff to stretch 
loan funds as far as possible. I consider 
it one of my important duties to keep 
in touch with the Illinois rural electric 
systems individually and through their 
statewide organization, the Association 
of Illinois Electric Co-ops. The general 
manager of that association, Mr. Thomas 
H. Moore, is particularly helpful in pro- 
viding technical information and ena- 
bling me to gain the facts I need for the 
discharge of my senatorial duties, and I 
have heard from representatives of sev- 
eral of the cooperatives as well. I appre- 
ciate the no-nonsense approach of the 
people in the rural electric systems and 
have a high regard for their integrity. In 
the course of our interchanges, I have 
learned that Illinois electric cooperatives 
at the end of calendar year 1970 were 
forecasting the need to borrow more than 
$6 million during the 6 months just ended 
plus $14 million in the fiscal year that 
is just beginning—a total of $20% mil- 
lion for the 18 months. 

Unfortunately, I have not been able 
to provide encouragement to my con- 
stituents in their hopes of borrowing 
the funds they need. When Admin- 
istrator Hamil testified before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
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priations Subcommittee which handles 
the agriculture-environmental and con- 
sumer protection bill, he stated that 
REA expected to start the new fis- 
cal year with $360 million in applica- 
tions on hand and to receive additional 
applications totaling $450 million dur- 
ing the year. This would make a total of 
$810 million in applications to be con- 
sidered during the fiscal year, the Ad- 
ministrator testified. However, the pro- 
gram level of recent years, which would 
be continued if the Congress were to let 
the backlog grow, is only $345 million. I 
repeat: $345 million to apply against ap- 
plications of $810 million. 

Under the system created by the Con- 
gress in response to unmet needs of past, 
REA borrowers have virtually no source 
of capital other than REA. Congress has 
said to the rural electric systems, in ef- 
fect: You provide “area coverage”’— 
service to everyone in your area without 
special charges to those in remote loca- 
tions—and we the Congress will see that 
you have adequate capital. Another rea- 
son for the shortage in funds is that REA 
holds the mortgages; private lenders 
have not been able to compete, if they 
had wanted to. I am happy to say that 
the cooperatives have recently formed 
their own supplemental financing insti- 
tution with the expectation of borrowing 
from private lenders, and REA is arrang- 
ing to accommodate its liens under proper 
circumstances so that both the Govern- 
ment and private lenders may have se- 
curity. However, the new financing insti- 
tution, CFC, is not able to meet a sub- 
stantial part of the current need for cap- 
ital at this time; nor will it be able to do 
so in the year ahead. 

The bill we are considering recom- 
mends, as it did last year, that the REA 
should encourage the borrowing systems 
to speed up the capitalization of CFC by 
deferring repayments of principal to REA 
with the understanding that like amounts 
be invested in CFC. I endorse this rec- 
ommendation. We should hasten the 
progress of CFC. At this time, however, it 
would be unwise to predict how much 
CFC will be able to lend in the next few 
years. Meanwhile, if the burgeoning 
backlog of demand for capital is allowed 
to grow, irreparable harm may be done 
not only to the rural electric systems as 
business enterprises but, even more im- 
portant, to the hopes and aspirations of 
the people of this Nation who need the 
jobs and business opportunities associ- 
ated with rural economic development. I 
would point out again that rural develop- 
ment is dependent upon good rural elec- 
tric service, and electric service is de- 
pendent upon adequate capital. 

My third point is the reminder that 
capital provided for rural electrification, 
after making its impact on the rural 
economy and the rural-urban balance, 
returns to the Treasury of the United 
States with interest. The repayment rec- 
ord of the REA borrowers is excellent. 
The loans made to them are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, no risk loans. The rural 
electric systems are well run, depend- 
able free enterprise institutions operat- 
ing under the same principle as that of 
the Associated Press—providing service 
to members at cost. The Government 
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costs of administering the rural electri- 
fication program are very small in rela- 
tion to results achieved in the public 
interest. 

In the Agricultural Act of 1970 to 
which I referred earlier, we stated the 
following in section 961(a) of title IX: 


The Congress commits itself to a sound 
balance between rural and urban America. 
The Congress considers this balance so essen- 
tial to the peace, prosperity, and welfare of 
all our citizens that the highest priority must 
be given to the revitalization and develop- 
ment of rural areas. 


I submit that the appropriation of $545 
million for loans to rural electric systems 
is an overdue step toward the fulfillment 
of this commitment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) is away from the Senate today on 
official business. I know of his strong 
support for increased assistance to our 
small towns under the FHA rural water 
and sewer programs. 

Senator HATFIELD prepared some re- 
marks in support of the full appropria- 
tion for the FHA program in this area, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senator 
HATFIELD’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATFIELD 


Recent years have seen the beginning of 
a community facilities program for the rural 
United States, administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This program has resulted in about six 
thousand water and sewage disposal systems 
for smaller communities and areas of the 
countryside where modern systems never 
existed before. 

Most of this accomplishment has been 
achieved in the last five years, with fiscal 
year 1971 being the high point to date. 

In the year just ended, the Farmers Home 
Administration loaned $260 million to an 
estimated 1,500 communities, and committed 
$40 million in grants to 575 communities 
that could not build their projects with loan 
financing alone. 

Both the Congress and the President took 
actions during the past year that increased 
the loan resources for this program. 

Congress last winter passed the Byrnes 
Bill, making it possible to use government 
loan insurance authority for all loans of 
this type, and fund them with the money 
of private investors. That measure added 
considerable new loan resources to the effort. 
The President was able to increase FHA’s 
lending authority for the program to the 
record level of $260 million last year, and 
to schedule an even higher level in fiscal 
1972. 

We might congratulate ourselves on this 
showing, except for two things— 

First—at the end of fiscal year 1971, there 
were more than $95 million worth of ap- 
proved Projects piled up in the Farmers 
Home Administration’s national Finance Of- 
fice, waiting for money to become avall- 
able in the new fiscal year so that funds 
for these projects could be reserved. To 
provide for those projects, $25 million was 
needed in the form of grants. 

Inasmuch as the proposed 1972 budget 
calls for a total of only $40 million for 
grants to match a proposed $300 million loan 
authority, this year’s grant money was more 
than half gone the moment the year began. 
Obviously, $40 million is totally inadequate 
to meet the needs of the coming year- 
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The committee action in support of the 
full $100 million limit deserves our com- 
plete support. 

And as a second point to discourage self- 
congratulation—at the present rate of prog- 
ress in this program, it will take about 30 
more years to bring water and sanitary serv- 
ices up to minimum adequate standards 
as a general condition of living in the 
United States. 

We still have far to go. There still are 
more than 30,000 rural communities that 
need water systems, and more than 40,000 
that need sewer systems before we can say 
that modern services truly prevail in this 
country. 

Some are being served, but progress re- 
mains at a snail's pace for thousands of com- 
munities where the people go on, year after 
year, enduring bad water, bad wells, bad 
sanitary conditions and suffering all the lag 
of community development imposed by sub- 
standard community facilities. 

It is incredible how little is being allo- 
cated under the national budget to the need 
for these water and sewer improvements. 
They are fundamental to solving the prob- 
lems of pollution, and to building and re- 
storing communities that will be good and 
fit places to live. These are among the high- 
est demands of the people today upon their 
government. 

Yet in the fiscal year just ended, we ap- 
plied only about one five-thousandth of 
the national budget to grant support for 
new water and sewer services in rural areas. 

Out of the $200 billion mass of federal ex- 
penditures we squeezed a scant $40 mil- 
lion for grants to the rural water and sewer 
program. 

This dribble of funding has held the pro- 
gram to a level far short of need and 
demand. 

As an example, my state of Oregon has 
been able to carry out 85 projects in 10 
years—17 last fiscal year, when our share of 
financial assistance available from the 
Farmers Home Administration totaled about 
$1.9 million in loans and $615,000 in grants. 

But pending now in Oregon is a backlog 
of applications for 48 projects carried over 
into the new fiscal year. They require more 
than $7 million in loans and $5.6 million in 
grants. They should be approved and built 
within the coming year. 

In the nation as a whole, applications 
on hand as the new fiscal year begins total 
2,500 projects which represent an immediate, 
carryover need for $500 million in loans 
and $100 million in grants. 

Moreover, for every application Farmers 
Home has been able to accept for active 
status now, some 20 more potential and 
badly needed projects are in abeyance— 
this for lack of prospects that funds would 
be available in the foreseeable future what 
with the parsimonious rate of budgeting 
that now prevails. 

Oregon's real need as reflected by FHA sur- 
veys is for 480 new or improved water sys- 
tems, each serving one or more rural com- 
munities, and 476 new or improved sewer 
systems in its rural towns. The financing re- 
quirement is estimated at $136 million. 

The national need as surveyed by FHA in- 
dicates that it will require $11.3 billion, over 
the shortest possible period of years, to ac- 
complish real modernization of the nation’s 
rural water and sewer services In this modern 
age. 

An answer, as we know, to the decline of 
towns, the flight of people in distress from 
country to city, where their troubles com- 
pound the burdens already borne by our 
cities, is to revitalize rural communities. 

Bring their public services up to a state of 
adequacy for accommodating new enterprise 
and modern homes. 

Build the same quality into new commu- 
nities out in the open spaces, which still 
abound in this country, where people can 
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find decent work and living conditions in a 
better environment. 

Lack of basic facilities such as sewer sys- 
tems has stopped homebuilding in some de- 
veloping communities of Oregon. This ob- 
stacle is retarding the development of year- 
round and summer communities on our coast 
and in the Willamette Valley. 

And throughout the country, lack of sewer 

systems is a major roadblock to homebuild- 
ing in the rural areas, New communities, 
and new subdivisions of existing communi- 
ties, often cannot be built for lack of cen- 
tral waste disposal systems. In many places, 
building codes require perhaps half an acre 
of ground or more, for every house relying 
on an individual septic waste disposal sys- 
tem. This large and costly site requirement 
pushes the cost of an adequate home beyond 
the reach of thousands of families of low or 
modest income. 

It is easy enough to look away from this 
need.in the towns and countryside if you 
are sheltered in a Washington office and your- 
self fully accommodated by modern plumb- 
ing. 

But you might not want to live or put your 
industry into a town, or even stop for the 
night in a motel that lacked the advantage 
of modern plumbing. 

We must support the full $100 appropria- 
tion in this area. 

In addition, Mr. President, I have intro- 
duced in this session, with the co-sponsor- 
ship of nearly 30 of my colleagues in the 
Senate, a bill that would move this program 
up to a level more commensurate with the 
need. 

This bill, 8. 391, would constitute both a 
declaration by the Congress of its recogni- 
tion of the need—its high priority in the 
scale of our spending that must come first 
in service to the American people—and a 
strong measure of action to get results. 

This bill would double the present author- 
ization of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to make grants, which are necessary to 
supplement loans, for rural waters and waste 
disposal systems. The authorization for proj- 
ect construction grants would be raised from 
$100 million to $200 million a year; and for 
comprehensive planning of rural water and 
waste disposal services from $15 million to 
$30 million a year. 

Mr. President, we have the machinery in 
the Farmers Home Administration to help 
rural communities move far more of these 
projects into construction. z 

I hope and urge that the Senate will give 
early consideration to this measure, and that 
action will be forthcoming this year—both 
from the Congress and budget authorities in 
the Administration—to bring the rura] water 
and waste facilities program up to a level 
more in line with what the national interest 
demands. 

I hope others of the Senate will signify 
their support of this cause by joining us as 
co-sponsors and as active advocates of this 
bill. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations acted yesterday to fund 
the section 702 water and sewer grant 
program at $700 million. I can think of 
no more important item in the appropria- 
tions legislation before the Senate today. 
Towns and cities around the country have 
a desperate need for water and sewer fa- 
cilities. Although these communities are 
conscientiously trying to provide ade- 
quate water and sewer facilities, they 
have no source of funds in many cases. 
In some cases municipalities have been 
given a deadline for cleaning up their 
water and sewer systems by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

The section 702 program is a good pro- 
gram—it is a program designed to help 
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the Nation’s communities meet their ur- 
gent needs for improved water and sewer 
facilities and it is designed to support our 
national housing goals. Its purpose is to 
correct the most basic pollution problem 
in America—the problem of proper dis- 
posal of the waste of the Nation’s towns 
and cities. 

As chairman of the Rural Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, I have a special in- 
terest in seeing that the Nation's small 
towns are able to finance water and sewer 
systems. Without an adequate water and 
sewer system, the small towns of the Na- 
tion cannot expect to grow; they cannot 
expect to hold the rural population which 
is now migrating to metropolitan areas. 

The section 702 program is not aimed 
at small towns. It is not aimed at large 
cities. It is aimed at towns, cities, and 
communities of all sizes. However, 71 
percent of the available funds are going 
to towns of 50,000 and under. 

The section 702 program is oriented 
toward the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of an area. In order to qualify for 
assistance the grant application must 
conform to a unified or officially coordi- 
nated areawide water and sewer facil- 
ities system. 

Although the section 702 program has 
been an excellent one, its funding has 
been far from adequate. Last year the 
Congress appropriated $500 million for 
the program. The President vetoed the 
appropriation bill, stating that the Con- 
gress had appropriated too much money 
for water and sewer facilities. 

When the appropriations legislation 
went through the Congress again, the 
figure for section 702 was $350 million. 
However, the President refused to spend 
$200 million of this amount. For the wa- 
ter and sewer needs of towns and cities 
of the Nation, the administration spent 
only $150 million during the past fiscal 
year. 

In the current budget request the ad- 
ministration asked for no money for the 
section 702 program for fiscal year 1972. 
The administration stated that it in- 
tended to spend $100 million of last year’s 
appropriation for water and sewer facil- 
ities in the first 6 months in fiscal year 
1972. On May 13, Secretary Romney tes- 
tified before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and stated that only $100 
million would be spent because the ad- 
ministration would merge the section 
702 water and sewer grant program into 
the new urban community development 
revenue sharing program. The Secretary 
stated that he did not think that his 
Department could properly and effi- 
ciently spend the money appropriated 
under section 702 and that it would be 
better to distribute this money to the 
States to spend as they wish. 

However, 1 month later, on June 14, 
Secretary Romney wrote to the Chair- 
man of the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee and stated that the ad- 
ministration had decided to take the sec- 
tion 702 program out of its urban com- 
munity development revenue sharing 
program. He stated that now the admin- 
istration has decided to utilize in fiscal 
year 1972 the full $200 million of section 
702 money that it refused to spend in 
fiscal year 1971. 
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Mr. President, the section 702 water 
and sewer grant program has proven 
worth. It has been extremely successful 
and it is urgently needed by the towns 
and communities of the Nation. I hope 
that Secretary Romney will make up his 
mind as to whether his Department can 
administer this program and spend the 
money appropriated by the Congress. I 
hope that the will of the Congress will 
not again be frustrated by the adminis- 
tration's refusal to spend money for wa- 
ter and sewer grants. 

I would suggest that if the President 
is really serious about relieving the fi- 
nancial crises of the Nation’s communi- 
ties and towns, that he will allow the 
expenditure of the money that is so bad- 
ly needed to meet the water and sewer 
needs of these towns. 

Mr. President, at this point I present 
for the Recorp a table presented to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
in June of 1970 by the National Associa- 
tion of Counties. The table gives a State- 
by-State breakdown of grant applica- 
tions for water and sewer assistance 
which were not funded by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT GRANT APPLICATIONS FOR WATER 
AND SEWER ASSISTANCE NOT FUNDED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on that portion of H.R. 
9270 which appropriates funds for the 
activities of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. The bill calls for expendi- 
tures of nearly $2.5 billion for the work 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
during fiscal year 1972. This nearly 
doubles the sums appropriated in fiscal 
1971, when the components of EPA were 
divided among several agencies, 

An increase of this magnitude is vital 
if we are to carry out effectively the 
programs for enhancing the quality of 
our air, our water, and our land. 

Late last year, the Congress adopted 
extensive amendments to the Clean Air 
Act. To meet the challenge of healthy 
air quality everywhere by the middle of 
this decade, more funds must be spent 
this fiscal year to implement air quality 
programs. Therefore, this legislation 
calls for an appropriation for air pollu- 
tion program totaling $162,114,000 this 
fiscal year, an increase from the $108,- 
840,000 appropriated in 1971. 

Mr. President, I was honored to co- 
sponsor and support the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) increasing the funds avail- 
able to support air pollution control pro- 
grams operated by the States. 

Current Federal legislation clearly 
establishes the policy that the primary 
responsibility for controlling pollution 
rests with the States. Since the amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act last year 
imposed heavy new State responsibilities 
for control of air pollution, I believe we 
are wise to increase dramatically the 
program grant funds to the States. 

Chairman RanDOLPH’s amendment in- 
creased these funds in fiscal year 1972 to 
$52,900,000 from the $42,900,000 proposed 
in the budget and the $30,200,000 appro- 
priated for this purpose in fiscal year 
1971. 

To combat water pollution, the bill ap- 
propriates $2,151,364,000, an increase 
from the $1,116,627,000 appropriated last 
year. The greatest portion of this in- 
crease is due to a doubling of the funds 
for construction of municipal waste 
treatment facilities. The 1972 fiscal ap- 
propriation of $2 billion for these sew- 
age treatment grants matches the 
President’s request. I might point out 
that a comprehensive study by the En- 
vironment Protection Agency charts an 
existing backlog of approximately $12 
billion in needed facilities over the next 
3 years to meet the existing water quality 
standards established on our rivers and 
lakes, 

On other aspects of the water pollution 
program—program grants to the States, 
research, enforcement, and so forth—the 
bill appropriates $151,364,000, an increase 
from last year’s $116,627,000. 

This legislation also includes $43,378,- 
000 for programs to combat solid waste 
pollution, a major increase from the 
$19,591,000 appropriated last year. While 
relatively small, this portion of the EPA 
program is one of the most significant 
covered by this entire bill. I am referring 
in particular to the funds in support of 
section 208 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, the section authorizes projects to 
demonstrate resource recovery systems. 
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The budget requested $4,093,000 for 
section 208. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee is recommending to the Senate that 
$19,093,000 be appropriated for that 
aspect of the EPA program during fiscal 
year 1972. I would like to explain the 
reasons the committee believed it was 
necessary to increase the funds above 
the level requested in the budget and ap- 
proved in the House version of the bill. 

Section 208 was a part of the Resource 
Recovery Act of 1970. This legislation 
became law on October 26, 1970. This 
section, I believe, is the most significant 
aspect of last year’s act. It enables the 
Federal Government to go beyond re- 
source recovery research into a strong 
program to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of such systems. This section will 
move resource recovery out of the 
laboratory into the marketplace to show 
what programs are feasible. 

The Committee on Public Works, in 
its report on this legislation—Senate 
Report 91-—1034—observed: 

The nation can no longer afford to await 
more study and analysis. We must move from 
the great deal of information presently avail- 
able to full-scale demonstration of recovery 
systems. 


To move this program forward, the 
Congress authorized $80 million for sec- 
tion 208 during fiscal year 1972. That 
$80 million exceeds the sums authorized 
in fiscal 1972 for all other solid waste 
programs administered by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

The budget seeks $4,093,000 for section 
208 this fiscal year. In response to ques- 
tions during the hearings, EPA indicated 
that $4 million would enable the agency 
to initiate two demonstration projects. 

I believe that $4,093,000 and two proj- 
ects is inadequate to the magnitude of 
the solid waste problem. Americans 
spend something in the neighborhood of 
$5 billion each year for the collection, 
processing, and disposal of municipal 
trash. And after that money is spent, 
more square miles of America have been 
turned into dumps and valuable mate- 
rials lost to any possible reuse. 

Section 208 provides the mechanism 
for moving technology into the cities and 
suburbs to halt the trend of rising costs 
paid by the public for handling solid 
wastes. It provides the mechanism for 
saving precious resources. 

But recycling will be an answer to 
the solid waste problem only if the 
materials recovered from the municipal 
trashpile can be successfully marketed. 
Pilot and research programs haye dem- 
onstrated that many viable technologi- 
cal answers exist to recycling. Only a 
program of demonstration projects can 
show if a steady stream of reusable ma- 
terials can be successfully marketed. 

The Appropriations Committee re- 
ceived considerable testimony in sup- 
port of increased appropriations for sec- 
tion 208. Gov. Russell W. Peterson of 
Delaware testified most eloquently that 
resource recovery was the only feasible 
long-term answer available to a small 
but well-developed State, like Delaware. 

Governor Peterson pointed out the 
imaginative work begun by the State of 
Delaware toward the design and con- 
struction of a recycling plant in 
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Wilmington. This plant, which could 
ultimately qualify for a section 208 grant 
of as much as 75 percent toward the total 
cost of about $11 million, would take 
most of the solid wastes from northern 
Delaware and extract reusable metals, 
compost, and other materials. Delaware, 
to demonstrate its commitment, has 
appropriated $1,000,000 toward design of 
this plant. 

I am informed that several dozen 
similar recycling plants are under de- 
velopment across the Nation. I believe it 
would be unwise to initiate only two 
projects this year. An appropriation of 
$19 million would enable EPA to find a 
sufficient number of demonstration proj- 
ects in order to test a variety of re- 
cycling concepts. 

The Executive Branch has initiated a 
State-of-the-art study on resource re- 
covery to assess which types of systems 
appear most promising for section 208 
grants. This study will be completed by 
the latter part of the summer and the 
EPA should be in a position to accept 
official grant applications by September. 
It is my belief that EPA must have the 
funds to initiate several section 208 
grants in order to find the best answers 
to the problem of solid waste pollution. 

An imaginative section 208 program 
represents an investment—a start— 
toward that day when we convert solid 
wastes from an environmental problem 
into a resource for our people. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would com- 
mend the work by the chairman of the 
subcommittee (Mr. McGee) and by the 
subcommittee’s ranking member (Mr. 
Hruska). Their cooperative spirit has 
been most helpful to me, and I am con- 
fident to all members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture, Environment, and 
Consumer Protection. 

Further, I want to commend the excel- 
lent work by the subcommittee’s staff 
under the direction of Dudley Miles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 9270) was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time on the bill? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back all remain- 
ing time on the bill. 

Mr, HRUSKA. I yield back all remain- 
ing time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 


nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 


Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
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from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BuckLey), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsBe), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Sen:.tor from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) anu the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JorDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunnT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) , the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 2, as follows: 

[No. 146 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 
Ellender 


Weicker 


So the bill (H.R. 9270) was passed. 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


passed. 
Mr. HRUSKA. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. TAL- 
MADGE, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Youne, and Mr. 
Fonc conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). His han- 
dling of the agriculture appropriation 
measure was magnificent. His deep de- 
votion and outstanding advocacy were 
joined by his clear understanding of the 
farm requirements of the Nation. I be- 
lieve this is Senator McGee's first bill 
since he has become chairman of this 
subcommittee. With it he has demon- 
strated already a fine expertise. He has 
shown beyond question that he is a valu- 
able friend of the Nation’s farm popu- 
lation. 

Joining Senator McGeze and deserving 
equal praise was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). He, 
together with Senator AIKEN, and oth- 
ers, contributed to make this a truly bi- 
partisan effort in behalf of the Nation's 
farm interests. The Senate is deeply 
grateful. 

Other Senators also deserve cOmmen- 
dation. The Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayuH) offered his own strong and sin- 
cere views about certain features of the 
bill. The Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, McGovern) , the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and other Senators, did likewise. 
Among them were the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), and the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 

Amendments, as is often the case, were 
greeted favorably in some instances and 
not favorably in others. All in all, how- 
ever, the debate was of the highest cali- 
ber. All Senators who participated may 
take credit. 

Personally, I wish to thank the Senate 
as a whole for the splendid cooperation 
which assured final disposition of this 
most important money measure today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


PAYMENTS LIMITATION UNDER 
THE FEDERAL FARM COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS—SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 153 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
up my resolution (S. Res. 153) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. I have 
modified the resolution, and have sent 
it to the desk with appropriate amend- 
menis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre). Does the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed to its immediate 
consideration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
briefly, to save the time of the Senate, 
the changes in the proposed resolution 
have been cleared, with the cooperation 
and assistance of the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry (Mr. MIL- 
LER), and I think we are in full agree- 
ment. I have discussed the matter with 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and with other Senators, and I 
believe we are now in accord. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution as modified will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle—the majority leader and the 
minority leader—have discussed the res- 
olution with the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, and they have no ob- 
jection to its immediate consideration or 
to its passage at this time. The matter 
has also been cleared with the distin- 
guished Senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken) and he has no objection, I 
am told by the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That within sixty days after the 
end of the current individual crop years for 
each commodity covered under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should submit to the Chairman of the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
his findings based upon a detailed investi- 
gation of the operation and administration 
of the current $55,000 payment limitation. 
Such a study should include a report de- 
tailing the extent to which those participants 
in the program who previously received in 
excess of $55,000 annually have reconsti- 
tuted or divided their farming operations 
since this limitation was imposed. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should also provide the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chairmen with his evaluation of the impact 
of the $55,000 limitation on program sign- 
ups for the current crop years as well as 
what he anticipates the impact on programs 
would be if a $20,000 payment limitation 
were imposed in subsequent crop years. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution with its preamble reads 
as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Farm Commodity Pro- 
grams are designed to benefit both the pro- 
ducers as well as the consumers of farm 
commodities; 

Whereas the effectiveness and merit of 
these programs have contributed to the basic 
health, vitality and stability of American 
agriculture; 

Whereas the future viability of this im- 
portant sector of the economy depends upon 
the continuation and effective management 
and administration of these commodity pro- 
grams; 

Whereas the Congress has stated that it 
does not wish any single individual or cor- 
poration to unduly benefit from these pro- 
grams supported by American taxpayers. 

Whereas the Congress has specifically im- 
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posed a $55,000 payment limitation in the 
Agricultural Act of 1970; and 

Whereas there have been reported abuses 
or circumventions of the $55,000 limitation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That within sixty days after the 
end of the current individual crop years for 
each commodity covered under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should submit to the Chairmen of the Senate 
and House Agriculture Committees his find- 
ings based upon a detailed investigation of 
the operation and administration of the 
current $55,000 payment limitation. Such a 
study should include a report detailing the 
extent te which those participants in the pro- 
gram who previously received in excess of 
$55,000 annually have reconstituted or di- 
vided their farming operations since this 
limitation was imposed. The Secretary of 
Agriculture should also provide the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman 
with his evaluation of the impact of the 
$5£,000 limitation on program sign-ups for 
the current crop years as well as what he 
anticipates the impact on programs would be 
if a $20,000 payment limitation were imposed 
in subsequent crop years. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
PLANNING GRANTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 247, Senate 
Joint Resolution 52. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 52) increas- 
ing the authorizations for comprehensive 
planning grants and open-space land grants. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this joint resolution has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
(Mr. Sparkman), has discussed it with 
the leadership. He is very eager to have 
it passed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 52) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the fifth sen- 
tence of section 701(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“$420,000,000" and inserting in Meu thereof 
““$470,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 708 of the Housing Act of 
1961 is amended by striking out “$560,000,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$660,- 
000,000". 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the report (No. 92-254), explaining 
the purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHAT THE RESOLUTION WOULD DO 


Senate Joint Resolution 52, would au- 
thorize the appropriation of an additional 
$50 million for the comprehensive planning 
grants (sec. 701(b) of the Housing Act of 
1954) and an additional $100 million for the 
open space land program (sec. 708 of the 
Housing Act of 1961). This additional au- 
thorization would be provided by increasing 
from $420 million to $470 million the stat- 
utory limits on the amounts which may be 
appropriated for section 701(b) and would 
increase from $560 million to $660 million 
the amount which may be appropriated for 
the open space land program. 

The President's budget program for fiscal 
1972 proposes an appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion for the section 701 comprehensive plan- 
ning grant program and an appropriation of 
$200 million for the open space land program. 
These program levels, which had not been 
formulated in time to be submitted during 
the consideration of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970, are an integral and 
important portion of the Department’s ac- 
tivities in providing needed assistance to the 
communities of this Nation. 

As the President indicated in his message 
of February 8, transmitting a program to 
Save and enhance the environment, appro- 
priations requested for the open space pro- 
gram would be used in connection with the 
program's new emphasis on the acquisition 
and development of additional park lands in 
urban areas, including the provision of fa- 
cilities such as swimming pools to add to the 
use and enjoyment of these parks. The ad- 
ditional appropriations requested for the 
comprehensive planning program would be 
used to carry out the program’s new objec- 
tives contemplated for 1972, which are de- 
signed to strengthen the executive and man- 
agerial capabilities of State and local 
governments. 

Existing authorizations for these programs, 
as increased by the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1970, will fall short of 
providing the authority for the requested ap- 
propriation by $41 million in the compre- 
hensive planning grant program and $91 mil- 
Hon in the open space land program. The 
$41 million is the authorization needed to 
meet the President’s budget request for the 
regular section 701 program independent of 
the approximate $26 million unused ear- 
marked authority for community develop- 
ment districts. Because of the nature of the 
appropriations process, unless additional au- 
thorizations are enacted prior to the time 
the Appropriations Committee acts, consid- 
eration of these two requests would have to 
be split between the annual appropriation 
bill and a supplemental appropriation bill. 

The committee reports the resolution at 
this time so that the Independent Offices 
and Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment appropriations bill before the 
Senate can include the full amount re- 
quested in the President’s budget program 
for fiscal 1972 for both comprehensive plan- 
ning grant program and the open space land 
Program. It is expected that this appropria- 
tion bill will be reported to the Senate within 
the very near future. 


ELIMINATION OF REDTAPE AND DELAYS 


In reporting Senate Joint Resolution 52, 
the committee is mindful of the testimony it 
has received concerning the delays and large 
amounts of unnecessary paperwork which 
has encumbered the program. The committee 
urges the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to put into effect a plan which 
would drastically reduce paperwork required 
for 701 applications. To make this effective, 
the committee recommends that the Depart- 
ment work out self-imposed period of time 
for the Department to consider an applica- 
tion and to provide an answer to the appli- 
cant. One group of witnesses before the 
committee suggested that a reasonable time 
for such a period would be 60 days. 
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SUPPORT FOR STATE AND REGIONAL COUNCILS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Testimony submitted to the committee 
documented the increasing needs for 701 
funds to assist the Councils of Governments 
in carrying out their project review and co- 
ordination responsibilities under existing 
law. 

The State and regional project review 
functions are carried out in accordance with 
the requirements of the Intergovernmental 
Relations Coordination Act of 1968. The ac- 
tual review process which a State and re- 
gional Council of Governments is requested 
to follow is contained in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Circular A-95, and the 
review is known as the A-95 process. 

The A-95 review activity has proved ex- 
tremely valuable in avoiding project dupli- 
cation and project conflicts at the regional 
and State level. The Office of Management 
and Budget has documented that these re- 
view activities have, since the inception of 
the program, netted substantial savings to 
the government over the last few years. A 
more recent limited review conducted by the 
National Service to Regional Councils esti- 
mated these savings to be over $300 million. 
If properly supported, we are convinced that 
the State and Council of Governments review 
activities function as required under A-95 
can reflect even greater savings to Govern- 
ment. We encourage HUD to use the in- 
creased funds to take whatever steps appro- 
priate to help improve the project review 
process at the State regional level. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


In urging the Senate to pass this bill, we 
do not wish to imply that we necessarily sup- 
port the substance of the proposed title II 
of S. 1618, which would establish an executive 
management planning program to replace 
the existing 701 urban planning assistance 
program. 

While we agree that the executive manage- 
ment planning functions as outlined in S. 
1618, which HUD wants at the local mayor 
and State Governor level is important and 
is worthy of Federal aid, we do feel that the 
committee may want to set more refined pro- 
cedures and objectives for the program when 
substantive legislation is recommended. 
HUD has had authority to fund mayors and 
Governors in this general manner for some 
time, but in the case of mayors and other 
elected local executives, the agency has 
never requested the additional funding re- 
quired for this purpose. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
GRANT PROGRAM 


The comprehensive planning grant pro- 
gram is authorized by section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended. Under this 
section, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide comprehensive planning assistance to 
State, areawide, and local public agencies. 
* * + for solving planning problems, includ- 
ing those resulting from the increasing con- 
centration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas and the outmigration from 
and lack of coordinated development of re- 
sources and services in rural areas; to fa- 
cilitate comprehensive planning for urban 
and rural development, including coordi- 
nated transportation systems, on a continu- 
ing basis by such governments; and to en- 
courage such governments to establish and 
improve planning staffs and techniques on 
an areawide basis * * +, 

Grants may be made for up to two-thirds 
of the total cost of planning work. However, 
grants may cover up to 75 percent of the 
planning costs for localities in designated 
redevelopment areas, in areas facing a sub- 
stantial reduction in employment because of 
Federal Government action. in economic 
development districts (and cities, counties, 
and municipalities located in such districts) 
and for regional commissions established by 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
The Housing and Urban Development Act 
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of 1970, also authorized grants of not more 
than 75 percent of the cost of certain ac- 
tivities necessary to the development or im- 
plementation of plans and programs in areas 
whose development has significance for the 
purposes of national growth and urban de- 
velopment objectives. 

The statute clearly sets forth comprehen- 
sive planning as a process to assist State and 
local elected officials in formulating and then 
implementing policies for growth and devel- 
opment. Comprehensive planning provides 
a framework for individual development and 
management decisions spanning a broad 
range of governmental activities, services, 
and investments. This framework guides the 
selection, sequence, and timing of specific 
functional planning and enhances coordi- 
nation with comprehensive overall policies 
and objectives. This comprehensive scope 
of the program distinguishes it from the 
other Federal planning assistance programs 
that are limited to functional interests. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE OPEN SPACE LAND-GRANT 
PROGRAM 


The open space land programs were au- 
thorized under title VII of the Housing Act 
of 1961, as amended. The original program 
elements were: (1) Acquisition and develop- 
ment of undeveloped land; (2) urban parks; 
(3) urban beautification and improvement; 
(4) historic preservation; and (5) demon- 
strations, studies, and publications. 

Title IV of the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1970 combined the former 
program elements, and clarified and broad- 
ened statutory authorities. The amended 
program provides for grants to States and 
local public bodies to acquire and develop 
open space land. In addition to providing 
parks and recreation areas, the program 
helps curb urban sprawl and prevent the 
spread of urban blight and deterioration, en- 
courages more economic and desirable urban 
development, assists In preserving areas and 
properties of historic or architectural value, 
and helps provide necessary conservation and 
scenic areas. 

As provided in the HUD Act of 1970, up to 
50 percent grants may be made to help fi- 
nance the acquisition of title or other interest 
in open space and the development of open 
space or other public land in urban areas, in- 
cluding development of publicly owned or 
controlled land. Grants of up to 75 percent 
May be made for the acquisition if interest 
in undeveloped or predominantly undevel- 
oped land which would have special signifi- 
cance in helping to shape economic and de- 
sirable patterns of urban growth. Up to 50 
percent of the non-Federal share of a project 
may be made up by donations of land or ma- 
terials. Where appropriate, temporary use of 
leaseholds, with limited development ac- 
tivities, may be provided through the pro- 
gram. The cost of relocation payments and 
services shall be made as part of a project 
involving acquisition. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS DOMINICK, BYRD OF 
VIRGINIA, AND GRAVEL TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the following Senators be 
recognized, each for not to exceed 15 
minutes, and in the order stated: 
Messrs. DoMINICK, Byrd of Virginia, and 
GRAVEL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the completion of the statements 
tomorrow by the Senators just named, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, the 
period not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 100—ADDI- 
TIONAL EMPLOYEES, VETERANS’ 
COMMITTEE — UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
tomorrow, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the motion to take up 
the motion to reconsider Senate Resolu- 
tion 100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that time on the 
motion to proceed to consider the motion 
to reconsider Senate Resolution 100 be 
limited to 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HartKe) and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
(Mr. ELLENDER) ; 

Provided further, that in the event the 
motion to take up the motion to recon- 
sider is agreed to, there be a time limita- 
tion on the motion to reconsider of not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Hartke) and the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), and that 
a motion to table may be in order at any 
time; 

Provided further, that in the event 
the motion to reconsider is agreed to 
the time on the resolution (S. Res. 100) 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) and 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), and that time on any 
amendment thereto be limited to 10 
minutes, to be equally divided between 
the mover of such amendment and the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The umanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on Friday, July 16, 1971, 
following the transaction of routine morning 
business, the Senate proceed to consideration 
of the motion to take up the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which S. Res. 100, 
additional employees, Veterans Committee, 
was agreed to, and that the time on that 
motion be limited to 30 minutes to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
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Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). 

Provided further, That if the motion to 
take up the motion to reconsider is agreed 
to, that debate on the motion to reconsider 
be limited to 30 minutes to be equally 
divided and controlled by Senator ELLENDER 
and Senator HARTKE. Provided, That a motion 
to table the motion to reconsider be in order 
at any time. 

Ordered further, That if the motion to re- 
consider is agreed to, debate on the resolu- 
tion be limited to 30 minutes to be equally 
divided between Senator ELLENDER and Sen- 
ator HARTKE, and that any amendment to 
the resolution be limited to 10 minutes to be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the dis- 
position of Senate Resolution 100, the 
Senate then proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 9417, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I presume that this will be the last 
quorum call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 a.m. 
Immediately after the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
the following Senators will be recog- 
nized, each for not to exceed 15 minutes 
and in the order stated: Messrs. DOMI- 
NICK, BYRD of Virginia, and GRAVEL. 

Following the recognition of the Sena- 
tors aforementioned, there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Senate wili proceed, under a limited 
time agreement, to the motion to take 
up the motion to reconsider Senate Res- 
olution 100, to provide additional em- 
ployees for the Veterans Committee. 
There may be a yea-and-nay rollcall 
vote on this. 

Upon the disposition of Senate Resolu- 
tion 100, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
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terior, H.R. 9417. A time agreement has 
been entered into thereon. There will be 
2 hours on the bill; there will be 30 min- 
utes on any amendment thereto. The 
yeas and nays have already been ordered 
on final passage of that bill. Senators are 
reminded, therefore, that there will be at 
least one yea-and-nay vote on tomor- 
row. 

The majority leader has asked me to 
remind Senators, also, that beginning 
next week, the Senate may be in session 
on Saturdays—in view of the fact that 
the August recess is almost upon us— 
and the Senate hopes to complete action 
on a number of important bills and res- 
olutions prior to such recess. Senators 
are on notice—may I emphasize—that 
there may be Senate sessions on Satur- 
days, beginning next week. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned untii tomorrow, Friday, July 
16, 1971, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nominations renewed by the 
Senate July 15, 1971: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Howard P. Mace, of Ohio, a Foreign Service 
Officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Sierra Leone. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 15, 1971: 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science for the terms indi- 
cated: 

For a term expiring July 19, 1971: 

Andrew A. Aines, of Virginia. 

Catherine D. Scott, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1972: 

Martin Goland, of Texas. 
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Louis A. Lerner, of Illinois. 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of Virginia. 
For a term expiring July 19, 1973: 
John G. Kemeny, of New Hampshire. 
Bessie B. Moore, of Arkansas. 
Alfred R. Zipf, of California. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1974: 
Joseph Becker, of Maryland. 
Carlos A. Cuadra, of California. 
John E. Velde, Jr., of Illinois. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1975: 
W. O. Baker, of New Jersey. 
Frederick Burkhardt, of New York. 
Leslie W. Dunlap, of Iowa. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE 
SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Board of Review as indicated; 

W. W. Little, of Arizona, for the remainder 
of the term of 5 years expiring September 15, 
1971. 

Peter J. Bensoni, of Minnesota, for the re- 
mainder of the term of 5 years expiring Sep- 
tember 15, 1972. 

Robert W. McVay, of Missouri, for the re- 
mainder of the term of 5 years expiring 
September 15, 1973. 

Charles E. Schwab, of New York, for the 
remainder of the term of 5 years expiring 
September 15, 1974. 

Howard L. Hartman, of California, for the 
remainder of the term of 5 years expiring 
September 15, 1975. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DISCONTENT WITH DULL WORK IS 
A GROWING GLOBAL PROBLEM 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past week I have read with interest 
articles in the Washington press dealing 
with the discontent of today’s white- 
and blue-collar workers with the work 
they do. 

This situation is not wholly related to 
inflation and wage disparities. For the 
most part it is directly related to the 
nature of the work people do to earn 
their paychecks. 

It is a new and apparently growing 
phenomenon and is not confined to the 
United States. A large number of British 
workers also report a dissatisfaction with 
what they do to earn their living. 

The root causes of the problem must 
be examined at the highest levels of 
government and industry. We in the 
Congress are closest to the people and 
we must concern ourselves with the qual- 
ity of their lives and their well-being. 
Management and labor share a grave re- 
sponsibility for abolishing the creeping 
anonymity that so characterizes today’s 
skilled and semiskilled crafts. 

If in our bigness we have lost sight of 
the usefulness of one man’s individual 
contribution to society, we have lost 
something highly significant to all of 
us. 
Today as never before people want, 
need, and expect jobs that are useful and 
worth doing. Too much of our planning 
for that mythical future some decades 
hence, however, has been an obsession 
with coping with “masses” of people and 
“masses” of details. 


Instead of concentrating on developing 
a society where a man’s character can 
expand and grow, too often we have con- 
centrated on expanding our wondrous 
technology, with no thought of the in- 
evitable consequences. 

Whether or not the industrialized 
nations revise present work standards 
by making the work there is to be done 
more enriching or using other methods, 
such as the 4-day/40-hour week to en- 
able people to enjoy 3 full days to them- 
selves each week, we must begin now to 
treat this expanding problem with the 
attention it is demanding and that it 
deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, these thought-provoking 
articles follow: 

JOB ENRICHMENT A WEAPON IN “REVOLUTION”: 
HATRED OF DULL Joss BREEDS GROWING 
NATIONAL DISCONTENT 

(By Samuel Sharkey, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—The third revolution in 
work, centered aroùnd employes who hate 
their jobs, is gathering speed across the na- 
tion, and its impact will affect all levels of 
jobs for years to come. 

The heart of the movement is full utiliza- 
tion of manpower, mainly through job en- 
richment, Recent surveys show that dissat- 
isfaction with all aspects of work, from mo- 
notonous jobs to executive compensation, is 
@ major factor in the national tide of dis- 
content. 

This third revolution follows two others a 
century apart—the Industrial Revolution of 
1770 and the Scientific Management Revolu- 
tion of 1870. 

The trend is the focus of intense study 
by government, management, labor and the 
outside experts who work with all three 
blocs. Congressional hearings are planned 
this summer, potentially leading to legisia- 
tion to redirect the often floundering federal 
efforts in this field. 


WORK MOTIVATION 


One of the top corporate experts is Dr. 
Robert N. Ford, personnel director for man- 
power utilization at the American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co,, and one of the fathers of 
the “third revolution in work” concept. 

He calis for job enrichment, “the releas- 
ing of employes to perform meaningful 
work." 

“The important factor in work motiva- 
tion,” Ford says, is “the work itself. Enrich 
the job. Don't hope to offset a poor job solely 
through such factors as benefits, friendly re- 
lations and comfortable surroundings, The 
core item is the job.” 

At a recent Williamsburg (Va.) conference 
cosponsored by the Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research and the Ford Founda- 
tion, the AT&T expert, and other panelists, 
criticized “Taylorism,” named after Fred- 
erick Taylor, “the father of job fragmenta- 
tion.” 

This concept for years was regarded as a 
key to improving worker productivity by 
breaking one job down into many, so each 
individual function was performed faster. 
Now it’s falling into disrepute. 


“FRAGMENTATION” MERGED 


AT&T’s Ford, for example, cites a dramatic 
improvement in worker attitudes when 21 
separate jobs involved in assembling a phone 
directory were pulled together under one 
worker. That worker did the entire job, Ford 
said, and took pride in the fact that the 
finished directory was “her book." 

While job satisfaction problems exist in the 
executive suite, the impact is worse at lower 
job levels. Dr. Harold L. Sheppard, a top 
social scientist with the Upjohn Institute, 
warns of the “discontented blue-collar 
workers.” 

“There is a prevalent feeling that some- 
thing has gone wrong for many lower-middle- 
class Americans,” Sheppard declared of the 
group he calls “workers with the blues." 

“Older better-educated workers have the 
highest proportion with the blues,” Shep- 
pard says. As a result, he adds, it is probable 
that “the greater a person's education 
achievements, the greater are his life and job 
aspirations,” and the greater his discontent 
if he fails to achieve those hopes and dreams. 

This becomes a potentially grave omen in 
view of the steadily rising educational lev- 
els of the work force, Sheppard warns. 
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MORE HATE JOBS 


The Williamsburg Conference, prompted by 
concern over growing blue collar alienation, 
found too many workers regarded their jobs 
as deadend, dull, boring and degrading. 

A United Auto Workers participant com- 
mented that “a growing legion of workers 
hate their jobs and work only for the sheer 
necessity to pay the family bills.” He added 
that some analysts “think this bitterness to- 
ward work is connected with the rise of job 
absenteeism, vandalism on the job and other 
acts of alienation by workers.” 

Conferees disagreed on whether the na- 
tion was witnessing the rise of a new breed 
of workers. But the UAW representative said 
more and more workers looked upon their 
jobs as an afterthought. 

“They don’t build their lives around work,” 
he added, “the job is merely a way to make 
money, nothing else.” 

His conclusion; “It behooves policy makers 
to wake up to the consequences” of changing 
work attitudes. 

That is the crux of the problem of this 
third revolution in work. The solutions are 
neither easy nor close at hand. And em- 
ployers, government and unions will have to 
do some massive rethinking of attitudes 
toward workers and jobs before the revolu- 
tion is ended. 


“PSYCHIC WAGE” DEPRECIATING? 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

Lonpon. — Traditionally most middle- 
class—or in American terms, white collar— 
workers have been rewarded in part by the 
“psychic wage,” the social and intellectual 
involvement and personal satisfactions of 
their work, 

But two British University psychologists re- 
ported last week that they now see “a swing 
away” from the former non-monetary com- 
mitment to the job among two middle-class 
groups: those who no longer see in their work 
“central life interest,” and those who, al- 
though still deeply involved in their jobs, 
“are becoming more and more concerned with 
the relatively low level of their financial re- 
wards.” The second group, in consequence, 
is beginning to turn to more militant trade 
unionism, after the fashion of the British 
working-class manual laborers. 

Writing in the intellectual journal New So- 
ciety, Roger Williams and David Guest, lec- 
turers in occupational psychology at Birk- 
beck College, University of London, note that 
they are coming across increasing numbers in 
both categories. 

The total of the first may be still small, 
they say, but “their importance lies in the 
fact that, certainly among the middle classes, 
they seem to have been practically unknown 
over 10 years ago.” 

As an example they cite a former high- 
ranking and successful military officer who 
left the armed forces in his forties to become 
a milkman. His earnings are much lower now 
than they might have been, but since his 
work ends about 2 p.m. he has the leisure to 
get in a daily game of golf and to engage in- 
tensively in village political and administra- 
tive activities. He is a happy and contented 
man. 

The second group, the authors believe, are 
still involved with their work and take satis- 
faction from it but are “fed up with having 
to work ludicrous hours for a pittance largely 
because they were supposed to be dedicated 
and involved. They willingly accepted the 
involvement required by their work but do 
not see why they should sacrifice the rest of 
their lives to it. Their desire for more time 
to themselves and more particularly their de- 
sire for more money because a major preoc- 
cupation at the expense of their work.” 

Some of the factors that the authors see 
as engendering the changed attitude toward 
work: 


“Information overload,” the amount of 
new and ever more detailed information re- 
lating to some white collar jobs is growing 
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so fast that it takes almost one’s whole time 
to Keep up to date. The time and stress 
of trying to keep informed means that many 
who once took deep interest in new ideas 
no longer will put up with the pressure. “It 
becomes increasingly difficult to maintain 
full commitment to a profession or skill 
about which one knows less and less.” 

Advances in technology depersonalize and 
drain some jobs of the psychic wage that 
once could be expected. The scope for per- 
sonal and intellectual involvement previous- 
ly to be found in many jobs is diminishing 
and to find the fulfilment once obtained in 
work, employes have to look elsewhere. 
“Some time soon, the coming demands of 
technical control for efficiency and human 
control for fulfillment in work seem likely 
to come into conflict. At some point, the 
human costs of technical ‘progress’ may have 
to be more widely debated.” 

The lower money reward, tolerable when 
the psychic wage was high enough, in many 
cases is not enough to maintain a “life- 
style” expected of the middle-class workers. 
And failure to do so may forfeit the respect 
they once received from society. 

“Should they fail to live up to this life 
Style, then their credibility, and their own 
self-respect may break down. This may have 
already occurred in the case of teachers and 
clergymen where, over recent years, some of 
the financial differentials which play an im- 
portant part in maintaining their life styles 
have been almost totally eliminated.” 

“Another factor in society which may both 
encourage and facilitate a swing away from 
work is that there is now probably a greater 
chance than ever before for the middie 
classes to make a contribution to society in 
& non-work capacity.” 


MIRV IN CONGRESSIONAL 
TESTIMONY 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have submitted today an amendment 
concerning MIRV. MIRV has a compli- 
cated history and many conflicting state- 
ments have been made about its purpose, 
effectiveness, and the impact on Soviet 
decisions and actions. In order to keep 
the ensuing discussion of this question on 
a high level, we should be made fully 
aware of the variety of opinions and po- 
sitions of those people who are on top of 
the issue and have access to important 
sources of information. 

The Federation of American Scientists 
last year compiled a very useful collec- 
tion of statements made about “MIRV in 
Congressional Testimony” with refer- 
ences to that testimony. The federation 
staff combed through more than 30 
volumes of congressional hearings of 
both House and Senate to produce this 
invaluable compendium in the interests 
of a better informed debate, which I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the compendium be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pendium was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MIRV IN CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY 

(By Federation of American Scientists) 

MIRV was first mentioned in public con- 
gressional testimony in 1968. In anticipation 
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of its discussion in the Senate debate in 
i970, the following excerpts from Congres- 
sional testimony have been culled from over 
30 volumes of hearings of these three years. 
They represent items felt to be of likely 
interest. Of course, no claim is made to com- 
pleteness of coverage. But, in particular, 
items related directly to the SAFEGUARD 
ballistic missile defense—designed to defend 
against Soviet MIRV—are omitted. The Fed- 
eration of American Scientists has earlier 
made available selected excerpts on this sub- 
ject drawn from five recently released vol- 
umes of 1970 hearings by the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
References to volumes are made in the fol- 
lowing way. (x, y) denotes reference “x”, 
page “y”. (a, b, c) denotes reference “a”, 
volume (or part) “b”, and page “c”: Refer- 
ences are on the last page. These excerpts 
have been compiled and presented in the in- 
terests of a better informed debate by FAS. 


U.S, MIRV: HARD TARGET KILLER OR ABM 
PENETRATOR 


In the Spring of 1968, Dr. John Foster 
testified that “We are beginning—with 
MIRV—to get a rather effective damage-lim- 
iting capability” (see 1,35). 

But in the fiscal 1969 posture statement of 
McNamara—circulating at that same time— 
McNamara explained that our missiles were 
now being designed to carry several small 
warheads because it is the “number of war- 
heads, or objects which appear to be war- 
heads to the defender's radars” that will. de- 
termine the outcome in a contest with an 
ABM defense (9,5,2717). 

When asked if MIRV was our response to 
Soviet ABM, John Foster submitted a pre- 
pared answer for the record saying: “not en- 
tirely”. The MIRV concept was “originally 
generated” to increase our “targeting capa- 
bility” rather than to penetrate ABM defense. 
In 1961-62 it was found that the “total num- 
ber of aim points exceeded the number of 
Minuteman missiles”. MIRV was “originally 
born” to split up the payload to cover more 
targets and then it was found that the previ- 
ously generated MIRV concept could “equally 
well be used” against ABM (9,4,2310). See 
also (2,317-318) and (2,201). 

The next year Secretary Laird presented a 
posture statement that argued for improved 
guidance for Poseidon MIRV saying: “This 
is an important program since it promises to 
significantly improve the accuracy of the 
Poseidon missile thus enhancing its effective- 
ness against hard targets” (italics added, 
(1,35) ). 

In explanation of this statement, which 
received much comment, John Foster argued 
that an industrial target—as well as a missile 
silo—could be a “hard target” and that we 
would “like to have more accuracy” in using 
Poseidon against industrial targets (1,259). 
(Ed. note: The reaction of Congressman 
Fraser to these answers to his questions 
might best be described as “incredulity”; in- 
deed nowhere in the unclassified strategic 
literature does there seem to be any allusion 
whatsoever to the notion of striking indus- 
trial targets with strategic ballistic missiles 
or of calling them “hard” targets). 

The official explanation for MIRV in the 
1969 hearings was, as John Foster noted, that 
MIRV “is being developed for two reasons: 
First, . . . the Soviets will have (deleted) 
ballistic missile defense interceptors . . . 
Second, the Tallinn system already has over 
(deleted) interceptors . . ." (10,1,255). 

Foster conceded a page earlier that Tallinn 
was “generally agreed” to be an air de- 
fense system but the Defense Department 
takes the view that we “can not rule out” 
the possibility that the Soviets “have given 
or will give” Tallinn an ABM role (6,6,2181). 

Responding to these fears, Marvin Gold- 
berger presented “three brief arguments” 
pointing out the “implausibility” of this 
threat. He felt: that the creation of a “make- 
shift defensive system” ran counter to Soviet 
military practice; that the technical prob- 
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lems involved in turning a Soviet bomber de- 
fense into an ABM system are “perhaps more 
complex” than those we have been having 
difficulty dealing with in Safeguard; and that 
this threat assumed that the Soviets would 
rely “on such a dubious system to give them 
a first-strike capability against the United 
States” (5,531). 

Turning to the Soviet ABM rationale, it is 
conceded by DOD that the Soviet ABM is 
not under expansion though DOD is “not 
sure” why (6,1,288). The urgency of deploy- 
ing MIRV—in order to penetrate a Soviet 
ABM—seems completely unsupported in Con- 
gressional testimony. For example, asked by 
Senator Brooke to describe the “relative lead- 
times” of a “strong” Soviet ABM versus our 
own ability to deploy MIRV, Herbert F. York 
said the leadtime on the ABM was “very much 
longer”. J. P. Ruina agreed “completely” 
and J. F. MacDonald also agreed (2,3,691). 

In prepared answers to questions sub- 
mitted by Senator Thurmond, Foster noted 
that deployment of MIRV was “important 
from another standpoint” besides “retain- 
ing our assured destruction capability” and 
uncertainty as to the “true capability of the 
Tallinn system”. If attacked first, he sug- 
gested, there would likely be more targets in 
the Soviet Union than U.S. missiles. MIRV 
systems, providing more than one warhead 
on each missile would make it possible to 
“effectively target” the “remaining survivable 
forces" (10,4,942). (Ed. note: This is a sec- 
ond-strike damage limiting rationale that 
makes no pretense at the necessity for 
MIRV as a means of deterring the Soviets. 
But no evidence in public testimony sug- 
gests that DOD even tried to make this ar- 
gument plausible to Congress). 

Asked by Senator Symington why we need 
“so many thousand long range warheads”, 
DOD asserted another explanation that, in 
the event our missile force was “unexpectedly 
and severely” degraded by Soviet pre-emptive 
action, the increased number of warheads 
provided by MIRV would “ensure” enough 
warheads to attack the “essential soft urban 
Industrial targets’ in the Soviet Union 
(6,11,1383). (Ed. note: This explanation 
could, of course, be applied to any deterrent 
force as an argument for enlarging it. Unfor- 
tunately, no evidence has been publicly pro- 
vided in support of the notion that these 
“unexpected” events are of sufficient plausi- 
bility to be worth protecting against, much 
less in support of the notion that this is the 
best means of protection). 

In prepared answers to questions of Sena- 
tor Stennis, Secretary Laird gave still an- 
other explanation. He said that a failure to 
deploy MIRV could, by the mid-1970's, leave 
the Soviets ahead of us in “total strategic 
megatonnage, total strategic delivery ve- 
hicles, and total strategic weapons”. (Ed 
note: Since the deployment of MIRV de- 
creases our strategic megatonnage and leaves 
constant our total strategic delivery vehicles, 
two of these points are, at best, irrelevant 
and the third is, at best, related to psycho- 
logical advantages) (6,3,2205) . 


MIRV AND THE ARMS RACE 


Herman Kahn noted that if MIRV is “rea- 
sonably accurate and flexible” it might easily 
provide the U.S. with “annihilating first- 
strike capability” against even one or two 
thousand Soviet ground-based missiles 
(4,99). Herbert F. York said much the same 
thing when he noted that an improvement 
of “somewhat less” than a factor of 2 in 
guidance accuracy would “almost certainly” 
give our planned forces the capability to de- 
stroy “virtually all” Soviet silo-based mis- 
siles in a surprise attack (2,3,659). 

Freeman Dyson, an ABM supporter, was 
“strongly opposed” to the deployment of 
MIRV in our Minuteman and Poseidon forces. 
He argued that the deployment “directly 
threatened” the Soviet deterrent and “must” 
be perceived by Soviet decision makers as a 
“potential U.S. first-strike capability’. Call- 
ing our announced deployment a “major 
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escalation" of the arms race, that would 
“compel” a Soviet expansion, Dyson said that 
many of the evils popularly thought to fol- 
low from ABM “will in fact” result from de- 
ploying MIRV (8, 12, 1353). 

Senator Brooke asked Secretary Laird how 
the United States proposed to “persuade” 
the Soviet Union that MIRV “will not evolve 
into a counterforce weapon” threatening 
them. DOD said it had “no reason to believe” 
that the Soviets were worried. Further, the 
Secretary said that the President, in corre- 
spondence with Senator Brooke, had made 
it “perfectly clear” that we do not “intend 
to develop” counterforce capabilities which 
the Soviets “could construe” as having a first 
strike potential (6, 3, 2172). 

But in (5, 61) Herbert F. York notes that 
accuracy has improved “four-hundred fold in 
only 25 years”. He went on to note that “any 
conservative Russian planner” considering 
these figures would have to conclude that “in 
a relatively short time U.S. technology could 
improve missile accuracy by another factor 
of two or four and thus convert not only the 
Minuteman MIRV but even the Poseidon 
MIRV into a missile silo destroyer”. 

Indeed, D. G. Brennan testified that it 
would be possible to develop MIRV with self- 
contained guidance that would produce ac- 
curacies “in the neighborhood of 50 to 100 
feet" (1,113). 

In prepared answers, John Foster twice 
asserted that MIRV on Minuteman III would 
have a lower kill probability than that of a 
“single (hence non-MIRV) larger RV carried 
by the same Minuteman III booster” (6, 3, 
2192). However (6, 133) indicates that DOD’s 
final posture statement omitted a sentence 
of draft statement in which it was said that 
MIRV “degraded” U.S. ability to destroy hard 
targets. 

In fact, MIRV does not degrade the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. ability to destroy hard tar- 
gets or anything else. In (3, 48), then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Paul H. Nitze produced 
the following chart which showed, he noted, 
that MIRV’s provide “much more effective” 
Payloads by “every relevant criterion” of 
military effectiveness though they deliver 
much less total megatonnage. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF TWO HYPOTHETICAL 


10 50-kiloton 
warheads 


1 10-megaton 


Type of target 
warhead 


destroyed 


Airfields 

Hard missile sites... 

Cities of 100,000 population 
Cities of 500,000 population 
Cities of 2,000, population. _ 


Total megatonnage.____- 


HARDENING MINUTEMAN IS HOPELESS 


DOD is “uncertain whether (hardening) is 
the proper course to take." Concern is that 
“net gain” in terms of missile survivability 
may be of “relatively short duration". DOD 
notes that “The (sic) tenfold increase” in 
the hardness of a Minuteman silo could be 
“offset” by a reduction of “something more 
than 1%" in the accuracy (CEP) of the at- 
tacking missile (14,1,7118). General Low notes 
that there could be “substantial cost” in 
going into the “type of ground” necessary 
and, if the other side goes to “very very small 
cireular errors” then there is “no such thing, 
really as ‘hard’" (13,3,545). Some hardening 
of “a fair number” of the present silos is be- 
ing considered “within the boundaries of the 
SALT talks” (13,1,593) . 

Pessimism about the viability of super- 
hardening is amply supported by outside ex- 
perts. Jack P. Ruina noted that the vulner- 
ability of hard missile silos was really a “race 
between the technology of hardening and the 
technology of missile accuracy”—“eventu- 
ally" accuracies will win out (2,3,651). Her- 
bert F. York agreed that “MIRV-accuracy- 
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yield” combination would win the race 
against hardening and suggested that 
Minuteman was “obsolescent” (2,3,674). On 
the accuracy/hardening race issue, J. F. Mac- 
Donald said that he “completely” agreed that 
a “very very great improvement” could be 
made in guidance although it would take 
some years (2,3,674). Later Ruina said that 
the “greatest improvements” affecting the 
strategic balance would be improved ac- 
curacy by “a factor of 2 or 3, even 50% 
might be very important”. He said “entirely 
different kinds” of guidance systems giving 
improvements in accuracy of a factor of 10 
would force all to agree that land-based 
missiles would have “passed their point of 
usefulness" no matter what hardness pro- 
vided for them (2,3,679). 


BEYOND MIRV 


Gordon J. F. MacDonald, now a member of 
the President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality, noted that beyond MIRV lay mis- 
siles which deliver “a large number of weap- 
ons, each one of which is guided to its target 
in real time with the target selected from 
the course of the battle through a command 
system perhaps linked by satellite communi- 
cations” (8,2,1373) . 

Elsewhere he cautioned that MIRVs are “by 
no means the ultimate in sophistication” of 
offensive systems and he warned that these 
other systems “will be developed unless we 
reach verifiable agreements with the Soviets” 
(2,3,655) . 


WHAT DOES THE SOVIET MIRV PROGRAM MEAN? 


Concluding that there is “no basis in the 
available intelligence” to indicate “intent on 
the part of the Soviets to consider the SS-9 
as a first-strike weapon”, W. K. H. Panofsky 
put the threat in perspective by saying (in 
1969) : 

Projection of the function of the SS-9 force 
into the year 1975 requires a number of steps; 
(1) Evaluation of the technical features of 
this force as we observe it now; (2) extra- 
polation of growth in numbers into the mid- 
1970's; (3) extrapolation of future Soviet 
MIRV potential from the presently uncertain 
data available; (4) estimate of the use to 
which the large payload of these vehicles will 
be put; and (5) evaluation’ of intent of the 
Soviet planners in deploying this force 
(8,2,1129). 

Herbert F. York agreed, stating in his pre- 
pared testimony, that it was “difficult” to 
understand why the Soviets settled for “being 
such a poor second” so long. He thought it 
conceivable that the Soviets were reaching 
for a first strike capability but noted that 
their actions could be “easily understood 
without appealing to such a notion” 
(8,2,1115). 

Kistiakowsky notes in mid-1969 that ".. . 
if what they are doing now is developing 
MRV'’s, the non-independently guided mul» 
tiple warheads for SS-9, this could still be a 
counter-city weapon .. .” (1,92), Interest. 
ingly, in Spring, 1970, Panofsky noted that 
“further data” of a secret nature suggests 
that the Soviets are “less likely” to be mov- 
ing toward a MIRV that would permit 
SS-9 to destroy more than one Minuteman 
(6,3,2214). 

CONSERVATISM IN CALCULATIONS 


In a letter to Senator Stennis, commenting 
on differences between the calculations of 
Rathjens and Wobhlstetter concerning the 
survivability of Minuteman, Panofsky argued 
that these differences had “obscured the 
main issue”. The calculations simply differed 
in “assumptions” ranging from highly con- 
servative to highly unconservative. He argued 
that the degree of conservatism adopted by 
Wohlstetter, Rathjens or Lapp was not so rel- 
evant as the degree of conservatism adopted 
by the Soviets in planning an attack; consid- 
ering the “always unknown reliability” of 
their forces, the Soviets would have tò be 
“conservative indeed” (8,2,1453). (This tends 
to support Rathjens and Lapp). 
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ADMINISTRATION ATTITUDES TOWARDS MIRY 
MORATORIUM 

Secretary Laird explained his alleged di- 
rective to members of DOD not to discuss or 
imply that MIRV or ABM deployment might 
be postponed by saying that the United 
States and the Soviet Union had agreed that 
“all matters dealing directly with our SALT 
discussions” are to be private. Therefore, he 
said, “speculation by Government officials of 
the possible effects” of various actions could 
have a “highly deleterious effect upon nego- 
tiations (6,3,2171). 

Secretary Laird thought a halt to MIRV 
deployments “inconsistent with the purpose 
of the arms limitation talks” though not with 
the “spirit of strategic arms limitation” (his 
italics). Such actions would “convey to the 
Soviets the impression that their strategic 
buildup is tolerable” (6,3,2171). 

Asked whether the talks might not suffer 
from “premature deployment” of MIRV be- 
fore exploring effective controls, Laird re- 
sponded that the deployments were “neces- 
sary” not “premature”. Interestingly, Laird 
said the problem is “not one of finding an op- 
portunity to explore the possibility for effec- 
tive controls” but rather is “one of bringing 
the Soviet buildup to a halt so that any 
exploration can have realistic meaning”. 
(This seems to suggest that a unilateral So- 
viet halt is a pre-condition for meaningful 
negotiations!) (6,3,2171-2172). 

Asked by Senator Smith what would hap- 
pen if a MIRV agreement were reached, Sec- 
retary Laird said that if MIRVs were to be 
eliminated by an arms control agreement, the 
Minuteman III and Poseidon systems “could 
revert to a single warhead configuration” (6, 
3,2191). Later, he said we would “provably” 
so deploy Minuteman III in such a case 
(6,3,2194). 


MIRV INSPECTION 


Foster writes Senator Brooke (in 5,53) on 
August 30, 1969 that DOD has so far been 


unable to determine any “reliable method,” 
using national means only, for verifying 
“with certainty” Soviet adherence to a MIRV 
test moratorium. Because DOD cannot devise 
“any certain verification means” it seems to 
DOD that the U.S. must “restrict or control” 
such things as “penetration aids, maneuver- 
ing RVs, and multiple RVs." Elsewhere,"how- 
ever, Foster notes that “even collateral flight- 
test constraints” would have difficulty cover- 
ing all the flight tests that “might be associ- 
ated with MIRV development” (1,247). He 
went on to say, however, that he did believe 
an arms control agreement involving a mu- 
tual ban on MIRVs was “possible”—signifi- 
cantly this does not indicate a ban on MIRV 
tests or a ban without on-site inspection. 


CAN MINUTEMAN BE FIRED? 


In fiscal 1969 posture hearings, Senator 
Young noted that there had been “two fail- 
ures on silos in North Dakota two years ago” 
which uncovered “serious electronic prob- 
lems.” Secretary of the Air Force, Harold 
Brown, said these had been fixed, noted that 
firing experience from the Vandenberg test 
site had been satisfactory but conceded that 
“we want the additional assurance that 
comes from firing out of operational silos, 
and we have not yet achieved that.” He 
planned to acquire, and fire from operational 
silos, missiles with 7-second firing times 
and to investigate also the possibility of 
full range test from operational silos (9,5, 
2613). 

In fiscal 1970 hearings, Senator Young 
asked what had happened to the “proposed 
test of the Minuteman II out of the silos?” 
He was told by Secretary Laird that the Air 
Force plan for tests from operational silos 
had not yet been delivered and that the mat- 
ter was under “current consideration.” Sen- 
ator Young said it had been “for at least two 
years” (10,6,85). 

In fiscal 1971 hearings, asked about plans 
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for a Minuteman operational launch, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Seamans said “we would 
like to do it soon” (13,1,677). However, 
General Esposito, in prepared answers to 
questions of Senator Symington, reported 
that the Air Force was “anticipating direc- 
tion” from the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
ceed and was recommending a schedule call- 
ing for launch of a Minuteman IT “approxi- 
mately 19 months after go-ahead”. The 
schedule also included the firing of a Min- 
uteman III, “one year after” the Minuteman 
II test (6,2,1042). 
EXIT PROBLEM 

Mendel Rivers asked whether there could 
be technical interference in which the “high 
powered radar” of Safeguard interferred with 
the “electronics system” of Minuteman or 
the “nuclear shield” of Safeguard prevented 
Minuteman from “achieving ballistic flight”. 
DOD replied that “a coordination plan” had 
been developed and approved by the Chiefs. 
“No potential interference problems” had 
been found that could not be solved by “op- 
erational procedures or, at most, limited 
fixes” (14,1,7115), This suggests that Minute- 
man could be pinned down by incoming fire. 

General Ryan notes that steps are being 
taken to improve the ability of Minuteman 
to “survive launching in a nuclear environ- 
ment” (6,2,958) . 

A Wohlstetter argues that a submarine- 
launched attack could “prevent the launch- 
ing of Minuteman until a lethal attack of 
ICBM’s arrived” (6,3,2275) . 


MINUTEMAN PROCUREMENT COSTS 


The operational Minuteman force, in April 
1970, consisted of 500 Minuteman I and 500 
Minuteman II missiles, with 500 Minuteman 
III missiles scheduled to replace the Minute- 
man I missiles by the end of 1974. The Min- 
uteman program had absorbed, through fiscal 
1970, $13 billion with another $4 billion esti- 
mated to be required. 

The first Minuteman version with multiple 
warheads—Minuteman III—was ordered de- 
veloped in the Spring of 1966, was test flown 
in August 1968, and was first installed in 
June 1970. See (14,2,8169-8171). 

Minuteman III possesses “improved sur- 
vivability, penetration capability, payload, 
and accuracy” over the older Minuteman 
systems “just over" one-third of the 500 mis- 
siles will have been procured in fiscal '69, ‘70 
and °71 (13,1,599). 

However, it seems likely that most of this 
“one-third” is being bought in fiscal 1971; 
$475 million of $686 million requested for 
Minuteman procurement is devoted to Min- 
uteman III (13, 1,253). Elsewhere it is said 
that this sum includes “peculiar Minuteman 
II equipment” (6,2,977). (But at unit costs 
of $2.284 million for Minuteman III, more 
than 200 missiles or 40% or the 500 to be 
bought, could be purchased. In fiscal '69 and 
‘70 respectively, 68 and 100 Minutemen were 
bought for a comparable $447 and $457 mil- 
lion (6,2,907). Probably no more than 1/6 of 
the programmed Minuteman III missiles 
have been purchased in fiscal "69 and '70). 

Somewhat incredibly, total costs “directly 
and indirectly” associated with MIRV in the 
fiscal 1971 budget total $1,091.8 million for 
Poseidon and $713.7 million for Minuteman 
for a total of almost $2 billion or, 2% of the 
defense budget (6,3,2190). 

Total investment cost for Minuteman II 
and III through fiscal 1974 is $9.45 billion 
(7,3,1028) . Total development costs for them 
through 1970 are $3.2 billion (10,4,803). 
“Development and deployment” costs for 
Minuteman “do approach” $1 billion per year 
(6,1,232). 

The Minuteman III missile, in a “fiy-away 
sense” excluding “nonrrecurring costs” and 
with one re-entry vehicle costs $2.284 million 
(10,4,414) and (10,4429). Maintenance and 
operation costs are approximately $900,000 
a missile (10,4,429). Reading through the 
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deletions, and speculating that reference is 
to a squadron of ten missiles deployed at the 
end of fiscal 1970, suggests that the average 
cost of the first ten was $4.3 million, includ- 
ing silo modification and check out (10,4,23). 
But an estimate of Secretary Laird’s for the 
first 300 Minuteman III gives an (evidently 
overall) cost of $2.5 billion or $8.3 million 
each (7,7,375). 


HEARINGS ON MIRV 


The most thorough-going Congressional 
investigation into the problem of MIRV was 
undertaken by the National Security Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1969. In 1969 and 1970, the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee held hearings on 
MIRV in conjunction with investigations into 
ABM and SALT. The Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees hearings in both 
years refer extensively to MIRV. The fourteen 
sets of hearings are numbered, as indicated 
below. 

1. Diplomatic and Strategic Impact of Mul- 
tiple Warhead Missiles; Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on National Security Policy 
and Scientific Developments of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 91st Congress, 1st session, July-August, 
1969. 

2. Strategic and Foreign Policy Implica- 
tions of ABM Systems; Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tion and Disarmament Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, 91st Congress, ist session, Volumes 
1-3. 

3. Scope, Magnitude, and Implications of 
the United States Anti-Ballistic Missile Pro- 
gram; Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Military Applications of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States, 90th Congress, Ist session, November, 
1967. 

4. Strategy and Science: Toward a Nation- 
al Security Policy for the 1970's; Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity Policy and Scientific Developments of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, 9lst Congress, Ist session, 
March, 1969. 

5. ABM, MIRV, SALT, and the Nuclear 
Arms Race; Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Arms Control, International Law 
and Organization of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, 91st 
Congress, 2nd session, March-June, 1970. 

6. Senate Hearings on Military Procure- 
ment, Research and Development, Fiscal 
1971, and Reserve Strength (9ist Congress, 
2nd session, February-March, 1970). Volumes 
1-3, Appendix and Report. 

7. House Hearings on Department of De- 
fense Appropriations for Fiscal 1970 (91st 
Congress, ist session). Parts 1-6. 

8. Senate Hearings on Military Procure- 
ment, Research and Development, Fiscal 
1970, and Reserve Strength (91st Congress, 
lst session). 

9. Senate Hearings on Department of De- 
fense Appropriations, Fiscal 1969 (90th Con- 
gress, 2nd session, 1968). 

10. Senate Hearings on Department of De- 
fense Appropriations, Fiscal 1970 (91st Con- 
gress, 1st session, 1969). 

11, Status of U.S. Strategic Power; Hear- 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PENTAGON 
PAPER CASE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the furor over the publication of 
the so-called Pentagon papers has sub- 
sided somewhat, at least for the time 
being, the many ramifications of this 
issue should be given cool, calm consid- 
eration. The veteran columnist, George 
Todt, recently devoted four columns to 
various aspects of the case and suggests 
the possibility of prosecuting the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
the Boston Globe for violation of the 
Espionage Act. Mr. Todt raises the ques- 
tion of the utility of the act in the future 
if its possible violation by these news- 
papers is committed with impunity. In 
addition, Mr. Todt strikes a theme that 
has not been duly emphasized; namely, 
that the Vietnam effort has degenerated 
into the present mess due in large part 
to the bungling of former Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara. 

The following items by George Todt, 
appearing in the Van Nuys News of July 
1, 2, 4, and 6, 1971, advance some provoc- 
ative observations on this important is- 
sue, and I include them at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Law BROKEN BY “SECRETS LEAK” 
(By George Todt) 

A great many words haye been written on 
the pros and cons the New York 
Times’ publication of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s history of American involvement in 
Vietnam but few writers if any, have touched 
on the central issue, which is the Espionage 
Act. 

To go quickly to the heart of the con- 
troversy, the Espionage Act of the United 
States makes it a crime to publish secret 
information and the penalty is 10 years in 
prison and/or a $10,000 fine. 

HAS GOOD REASON 

Similer penalties are provided for persons 
lawfully entitled to see classified documents 
who make them available to unauthorized 
persons—and for persons not authorized to 
see such materials who make it available to 
others. 

The government has a pretty healthy 
reason to howl about the publication of its 
classified documents, and this is not based on 
the old dodge of “censorship” which is almost 
invariably raised when those guilty of im- 
proprieties overstep the bounds and use it as 
a self-serving alibi. 

NOT ALARMED 

As a member of the press who holds it in 
the highest esteem, I do not believe any 
newspaper has the right to fly in the teeth 
of the Espionage Act and excuse itself by ex- 
plaining that it merely did so in order to 
avoid “censorship” for the public. This is 
malarkey. 

What happened in this controversial mat- 
ter is that, almost assuredly, the New York 
Times violated the law—the Espionage Act, 
specifically—in publishing secret documents 
on the Vietnam War. 

We may be certain they are not alarmed 
at the prospect of paying a fine of $10,000 
for this “scoop,” but the prospect of 10 years 
in prison may be a horse of a different color. 
And it may just account for the recent mel- 
lowing of the Times on the subject, to the 
extent of even cooperating to some extent 
with the government now. 

From the beginning, it struck me that— 
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at best—the Times was in the position of a 
“fence” which receives and accepts stolen 
goods. 

WERE TOP SECRET 

There is little to acclaim in a newspaper, 
even with such lofty pretensions as the 
Times, which breaks national security and 
reveals the secrets contained in government 
documents which might compromise us. 

It is easy—as well as self-serving—to assert 
that it really is not harmfu) to national se- 
curity by illegally publishing these classified 
documents. But that is only a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. 

A number of the documents and cables 
quoted in the Times were originally coded. 
These dispatches between Washington and 
Saigon were of the most secret nature. It 
is conceivable that disclosure in the uncoded 
form could serve to help Russia, North Viet- 
nam and Red China decipher other messages 
of that period not yet decoded. 

Under what grant from on high does the 
New York Times, or any other private news 
medium, take it upon itself to unilaterally 
declassify government documents stamped 
“secret” and decide it is part of “all the 
news fit to print”? Let’s read the Espionage 
Act, gentleman! 


Hrrs PUBLISHING SECRET PAPERS 


For its clandestine efforts in obtaining and 
publishing secret classified material stolen 
from Department of Defense files, the New 
York Times, Washington Post and Boston 
Globe deserve neither praise nor persecu- 
tion—but prosecution under terms of the 
Espionage Act of the United States. 

“The law clearly provides that secret docu- 
ments and top secret documents should not 
become public until they are declassified,” 
stated Secretary of State William Rogers in 
his June 15 press conference. 

The Times, Post, and Globe, influential 
though they may be, are not above the law 
of the land. They have no right whatsoever 
to publish classified government documents 
according to whim, fancy or the personal 
opinion of curbstone experts. 


NOTE RESPONSIBILITY 


The latter were often referred to as “guard- 
house lawyers” in service years—for their 
ability to get those in trouble who took their 
advice. 

“A fundamental responsibility of the press 
in this democracy,” gushed the Times in a 
recent editorial, “is to publish information 
that helps the people of the United States to 
understand the processes of their own gov- 
ernment, especially when those processes have 
been clouded over in a veil of public dissimu- 
lation (translation: To feign, pretend, dis- 
semble) and even deception.” 


VIOLATES ACT 


In the first place, the Times was wrong to 
cal us a democracy when we are a republic. 
Officially, and for good reason, this nation is 
called “The Republic of the United States.” 

In the second place, the self-serving plati- 
tudes contained in the Times editorial are 
correct enough with but one well-known 
exception—of which the Times is doubtless 
aware—and that is when such published 
information referred to violates the Espio- 
nage Act of the Republic of the United 
States. 

It is not the province of any newspaper or 
other portion of the mass communications 
media to make a unilateral decision of its 
own to publish secret or top secret docu- 
ments of the government with impunity. 
Such agencies are not above the law of the 
land. Par from it, despite their power to 
sway mass opinion. 

WANTS PERSECUTION 

If the New York Times is not to set a 
dangerous precedent for the rest of the media 
in this instance, it would seem that much 
more than a mere investigation is in order. 

Those who perpetrated this clandestine 
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and potentially most harmful act—which 
may refiect dangerously on the American 
people in the end—ought to be prosecuted 
for breaking the Espionage Act and, if found 
guilty in court, should be punished accord- 
ing to the law. 

It is true that the publication of the stolen 
documents now makes for interesting read- 
ing, but that is not enough to excuse the 
error of the original theft. That is indeed 
the question. 


HAVE NO RIGHT 


Failure to prosecute the Times and its 
companions, the Washington Post and Bos- 
ton Globe, in this matter by the government 
would almost amount to a unilateral repeal 
of the Espionage Act—not by act of Congress 
but by the affected newspapers themselves. 

Frankly, they have no right whatsoever to 
do this action, wishful thinking on their 
parts to the contrary, merely because it may 
be said they are not in sympathy with the 
law in all good conscience. 

This is the line we hear from the hippies 
today. It is sad to find it adhered to by the 
biggest newspaper in the nation. Very sad! 

Actually, the Times is not so privileged it 
is above trial. 


How “Creprsiurry Gap” Gor STARTED 

Now that the New York Times, Washington 
Post and Boston Globe have taken it upon 
themselves to reveal—I believe illegally— 
secret information to friend and foe alike 
concerning the Pentagon studies of the Viet- 
nam War—we may as well benefit from the 
available information leaked out. 

After all, it has been placed already within 
the willing reach of our enemies on the 
world stage—including Communist leaders 
everywhere—so we must take it in stride at 
this point. 

Certainly the public has a right to know 
and the American people are the best in- 
formed in history by their press. 


MAKES IT CRIME 


But the public is not entitled to know 
everything, which includes classified infor- 
mation involving national security. And no 
newspaper, or other member of the mass 
communications media, has a unilateral 
right to abridge the law governing such mat- 
ters. 

The Espionage Act of the United States 
makes it a crime to publish secret informa- 
tion. The penalty is 10 years in prison and/ 
or a $10,000 fine. Similar penalties are pro- 
vided for persons lawfully entitled to see 
classified documents who make them avail- 
able to unauthorized persons—and for per- 
sons not authorized to see such material who 
make it available to others. 

DANGERS CITED 

If the biggest newspapers in the country 
are allowed to flaunt this law with impu- 
nity, then who can be expected to obey it? 

One of the dangers cited in this illegal dis- 
pensation of secret information by the Times 
and is allies is that it will cause a new 
“credibility gap” for the government. Which 
government? 

Certainly, not the Nixon administration 
because it was not involved in escalation of 
the war in Vietnam, which took place under 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
from 1961-69. 

The present government, under President 
Nixon, has been heavily engaged in wind- 
ing down the war—not stepping it up. 

LONE STATEMENT 

That fact ought to be readily apparent to 
all except political opportunists who blind 
themselves to truth for partisan gain. Or 
know-nothing types. 

This “credibility gap" in government orig- 
inated in these 1961-—'69 years, too. It started 
massively with the unfortunate statement 
of a single government official in the 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations. He was 
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Arthur Sylvester, assistant to Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara. 

“The government has a right to lie to save 
itself" was the blatant statement attributed 
to Sylvester in his heyday—and nobody in 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration took 
issue with him. 

QUESTIONS KLEIN 


Somebody high up in the Nixon admini- 
stration has taken issue with Sylvester on 
this point, however. He is Herbert G. Klein, 
former editor of the respected San Diego 
Union, a member of the Copley chain, pres- 
ently director of communications for the 
President. 

Not long ago in the Anaheim Convention 
Center, at one of astute John Fisher’s notable 
American Security Council meetings. I 
queried Herb Klein on the Sylvester state- 
ment as it applied now. 

“Absolutely out of the question with the 
Nixon administration,” he told me. 

“The President insists on absolute honesty 
in release of government information to the 
public. Subject to security requirements of 
national defense, of course. There ought to 
be no ‘credibility gap’ with our government 
today. We are telling the truth.” 


CULPRIT REVEALED IN SECRET PAPERS 


Some of the facts which have been re- 
vealed by the surreptitious publication of 
the secret and top-secret papers of the De- 
partment of Defense by the New York Times, 
Washington Post and Boston Globe are 
astonishing—others we know already. 

It will be a long time before the 45 books 
and millions of words ordered by former Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara can be 
placed in proper perspective and fully as- 
sessed in value. 

INTERPRETS MOVE 


There is considerable evidence McNamara 
accomplished this controversial work at the 
urging of the late Sen. Robert Kennedy who 
sought to use it later as a backdrop to dis- 
credit the Johnson-Humphrey administra- 
tion in his intended bid for the Presidency. 

Certainly, President Lyndon B. Johnson so 
interprets this move and spoke out in out- 
raged tones from his home in Texas when 
the so-called “History of the Vietnam War” 
was illegally made public. 

The former President of the United States, 
Mr. Johnson, ought to receive much sym- 
pathy from the public in this instance. It 
demonstrates again, only too well, the dis- 
loyalty of some of the men around him will- 
ing to sell him out for personal gain. 


CALLED CULPRIT 


Some of these same men, who would not 
know how to spell the word “loyalty” aided 
by a Webster Dictionary, are presently up to 
their old tricks in trying to sell out the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House. 

No matter how McNamara’s history of the 
Vietnam War has been written, it is almost 
certain not to blame the real culprit of this 
flasco—who was no less than McNamara, 
himself. 

This high-handed tyrant of the Pentagon 
refuses to heed the sage advice of a great 
American military genius, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who warned against our getting 
bogged down in a land war in Asia, which 
might prove fatal. Korean failure empha- 
sized it, 

STATES VIEW 


There is no question of the correctness of 
American policy in trying to keep Indo- 
China out of the Communist orbit at the 
time. But the worst way we might have done 
it was the way we did under the tragic guid- 
ance of McNamara: involvement of over half 
& million American ground troops eventually, 
with their overwhelming expense. 

There was another, a better way, it could 
have been done. And that was the heavy 
commitment of air-sea power, with less re- 
liance on ground combat as our end of it. 
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The South Vietnamese have a million men 
under arms, five times as many as the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong. 

They could have done their share from the 
beginning if we had let them. But nobody 
is going to do it for themselves if the Amer- 
icans will do it for them—and pay the entire 
freight in the bargain. 

AIDED BY RUSSIA 

The RNV and Viet Cong troops were sus- 
tained in the field by approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of war materiel and supplies 
per year. 

About 80% of the total arrived from the 
Soviet Union through the port of Haiphong. 
Supplies were stacked 40 feet in the air as 
far as the eye could reach. 

Had these been taken out from the air, the 
Communist effort would have soon been 
ended. 

Our brilliant admirals and Air Force gen- 
erals knew this to be true, asked permission 
several years ago to destroy the military sup- 
plies at the port of Haiphong. Request de- 
nied by one man: McNamara. 

The U.S. Navy could easily have blockaded 
the harbor, denied access to the Red logis- 
tical suppliers. The U.S. Air Force could 
easily have destroyed the logistics. They 
were stopped by McNamara. 

Despite the ignorant comments of the hip- 
pies and draft-dodgers, this is not Richard 
Nixon's war. In reality, it has been McNa- 
mara’s defeat. 


CONSUMPTION OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES AND POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, for some 
time I have been concerned over the ef- 
fects of population growth and consump- 
tion of natural resources upon environ- 
mental quality. Mr. Robert A. Willis, in 
an article published July 12, 1971, in the 
Roanoke Times, emphasizes that the 
same technology which has produced a 
multitude of convenience items must de- 
vote an equal amount of energy and re- 
search to repair damage done to our sur- 
roundings, and to work on preventive 
measures which encourage progress yet 
maintain environmental quality. 

I discussed these points in a speech on 
the evening of July 12 before the Ecology 
Action Group of Winchester. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks at Winchester and Mr. Willis’ 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 

As this group is well aware, public con- 
cern over the degradation of the nation’s 
environment has reached major proportions. 
The Congress has responded to strong and 
often highly vocal public expressions on this 
issue by devoting extensive attention to the 
task of defining sound national environ- 
mental policies and seeking out the best 
means of implementing and enforcing en- 
vironment-protection programs at all levels 
of government. 

Pollution, of course, has always been with 
us. Americans have been altering, re-shap- 
ing and exploiting the face of our country- 
side for many decades. Nevertheless, the 
increasing speed and variety of change gen- 
erated by recent trends of population growth, 
sprawling urbanization and advances in in- 
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dustrial technology—particularly in the 
energy and chemical industries—have 
brought us to a new environmental status. 

Many witnesses, for example, who have tes- 
tified at recent congressional hearings have 
stressed the potential capacity of modern 
man to destroy the earth’s biosphere. It is 
now possible to alter the environment dra- 
matically through atomic fission and also 
to modify biological systems irreversibly 
through chemical action. In thinking about 
this gloomy prospect, one must consider first 
how our industrial society is actually press- 
ing against the natural life support system, 
and second, how far we can go as a nation 
in changing and modifying the physical en- 
vironment before our way of living is im- 
minently threatened. 

These basic questions are re‘lected in all 
forms of environmental pollution, the ac- 
cumulation of solid wastes, more and more 
incidents of chemical contamination of fish 
and other food products, radiation hazards, 
and increasing ugliness of the landscape 
around us. It is in connection with these 
and other specific environmental problems 
that we must somehow learn to govern and 
manage our affairs more efficiently and in 
better harmony with ecological principles. 

Recent Congresses have enacted a series 
of important measures which are addressed 
directly to the major underlying causes of 
environmental decline. It has been my priv- 
ilege to have been actively involved in the 
development of this legislation, which calls 
for the establishment of specific standards 
having to do with amenity and health prob- 
lems. Air quality standards are one example; 
others include water quality standards, con- 
trol of radiation hazards, and noise abate- 
ment. 

In addition, numerous bills have been en- 
acted that deal with individual components 
of the total land planning problem. These 
include new statutes for expanding recrea- 
tional opportunities by providing more urban 
open space, and new systems of wild rivers, 
trails, seashores and wilderness areas. 

I anticipate action this year on legislation 
to establish machinery for the protection of 
estuaries and the intensively-used shoreline 
along our entire coast. 

Thus, Congress is carving out a major new 
role for the federal and state governments as 
guardians of our natural environment. And 
in the process new relationships are develop- 
ing with state and local governments through 
new grant-in-aid programs and the expansion 
of technical advice-giving. 

The environmental challenge, in my view, 
involves four inter-related social issues. 

One issue centers around the effects of 
economic growth on environmental degrada- 
tion. In the last two decades we have seen a 
tremendous increase in the consumption of 
many commodities and services—tin cans, 
automobiles, paper, recreation experience, 
and all the rest. While our Gross National 
Product has grown at over 3 per cent yearly 
since the early part of this century, more 
recently it has risen dramatically. Between 
the years 1950 and 1970, we witnessed a doub- 
ling of GNP, and the prediction is that we 
will have over three times the current GNP 
figure by the year 2000. 

These statistics are more meaningful when 
cast in terms of real consumption, for it is 
within this framework that environmental 
quality becomes a troublesome factor. To 
illustrate, U.S. energy consumption has more 
than doubled since World War II and our 
present per capita consumption is six times 
the world average. How long can this rate of 
growth and consumption continue before it 
imposes too heavy a demand on our basic re- 
sources and the capacity of air, land and 
water to absorb the waste and other environ- 
mental side-effects of production processes? 

A second issue at stake is the development 
of agreement, among scientists and decision- 
makers, on reasonable standards or yard- 
sticks for environmental clean-up. Until 
fairly recently the definition of what is meant 
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by the term “environmental quality” has best possible living conditions for all our 


been rather vague. It is all too easy to call 
for pure air, pristine water and uncontami- 
nated land; it is a much more difficult task 
to define precisely how much air and water 
pollution control, prevention and abatement 
our society is willing and able to pay for in 
view of the benefits and costs involved. There 
is no question that pollution causes damages 
to property, menaces health and reduces 
aesthetic and recreational opportunities. But 
one must recognize that waste production is 
an integral part of the life process. 

The goal of clean-up must be tempered 
with that reality. For example, in terms of 
air quality, if the decision is made to remove 
40 or 50 or 60 per cent of a given pollutant, 
the costs may be modest. But removal of 80 
or 90 or 100 per cent may cost a great deal 
The bedrock of our pollution control effort 
must be the protection of public health. 
Achieving that objective will require a public 
recognition and acceptance of the cost fac- 
tors involved. 

The third issue is that of developing 
mechanisms to provide for automatic con- 
sideration of environmental influences in all 
actions undertaken by government agen- 
cies—whether the action involves construc- 
tion, grant giving, support of research, reg- 
ulation of power-producing industries, land 
development or any other activity that bears 
significantly on the quality of our environ- 
ment. It has been predicted by the National 
Academy of Sciences that the next 30 years 
will probably require the construction of 
additional public works and other facilities 
in this country equivalent to all those al- 
ready in existence. If we are to prevent an 
escalation of damages to air, land and water, 
environmental factors must be given a posi- 
tion of primary importance in the formula- 
tion of government and industry plans for 
years ahead. 

The 91st Congress met this issue by pass- 
ing action-forcing legislation which affects 
the decision-making process of all federal 
agencies. Section 102 of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 requires all 
federal agencies to take full cognizance of 
their intended actions. Prior to each action, 
the agency must submit to the President's 
Council on Environmental Quality a state- 
ment which spells out the environmental 
impact of the proposed action. Indirectly, 
this process will also affect private industry. 
For example, if a company action requires a 
federal permit or there is a contract involved 
with the federal government, then the fed- 
eral agency must submit an environmental 
impact statement. Most of the detailed in- 
formation for such statements must be pro- 
vided by the industry involved. 

A fourth issue concerns the character 
of our population growth and its geographic 
distribution. The problems that are inextri- 
cably tied to high population densities in- 
clude increased air pollution due to auto- 
mobile congestion, severe concentrations of 
human and industrial waste matter in water- 
ways near our cities, rising levels of noise, and 
less opportunities for pleasant outdoor ac- 
tivity—to name only a few. 

In the 1960's more than three-fourths of 
this nation’s population growth occurred in 
metropolitan areas, with suburbs absorbing 
most of it. If this trend continues we can 
anticipate the day when most of our people 
will live in areas with populations exceed- 
ing one million. Some experts believe that 
our major population problems are caused 
by the affluence and dense concentration of 
people rather than the growing size of our 
total population. For example, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has estimated that 
of the major increase in water-polluting 
wastes produced between 1964 and 1968, 77 
per cent was caused by the increase in per 
capita consumption, and only 4 per cent was 
caused by population increase. 

Nevertheless, we must decide, eventually, 
how large a population this country can 
safely accommodate in order to create the 


people—rich and poor, young and old. And we 
must learn how best to distribute our people 
to mitigate many of our environmental con- 
cerns. Finally, there is the wrenching ques- 
tion of what patterns of material consump- 
tion are environmentally as well as econom- 
ically and morally sound. It will take time to 
curb population growth. As the matter rests 
today, we have a large number of persons 
entering the child bearing ages. It is reason- 
able to expect that the average young couple 
will have at least two children, which means 
we will probably have a population of about 
300 million by the 2łst century. In the 
meantime, environmental problems are be- 
ing intensified. 

In my judgment, there are few issues that 
are more likely to divide our society than 
the problems associated with future popula- 
tlon growth and dispersal. One of the diffi- 
culties is the wide disagreement among ex- 
perts over the interpretation of “facts.” This 
difficulty is summarized in the recent report 
of the National Goals Research staff. The 
report said: 

“On the one side of the debate, we find 
many who view population growth as a prob- 
lem second only to war in its dangers. A 
number of population experts have handed 
mankind a stark choice—population con- 
trol or race to oblivion . . . Even the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has warned that 
in the very long run, continued growth of 
the United States population would first be- 
come intolerable and then physically im- 
possible. 

“On the other side of the debate, there 
are experts who contend that the country 
is not in the midst of a population crisis and 
is not facing an impending crisis in the 
sense of having more people than the na- 
tion can sustain at a high level of economic 
and cultural well-being. Thus, Professor An- 
sley Coale, in his presidential address to the 
Population Association of America, said: 
‘Even if our population should rise to a bil- 
lion, its average density would not be very 
high by European standards. It seems to me 
that we must attack the problems of pollu- 
tion, urban deterioration, juvenile delin- 
quency and the like directly, and if sen- 
sible programs are evolved, continued pop- 
ulation growth on the order of 1 per cent 
annually would not make the programs tan- 
gibly less effective’.” 

In 1969, the President sent to the Con- 
gress a message which has served to help 
shape and expand this growing national de- 
bate on the population issue. As a result of 
that message, the Congress established the 
Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future. The Commission was in- 
structed to inquire into and make recommen- 
dations in five specific areas: 

First, the probable course of population 
growth, internal and related demographic de- 
velopments between now and the year 2000. 

Second, the resources in the public sector 
of the economy that will be required to deal 
with the anticipated growth in population. 

Third, ways in which population growth 
may affect the activties of federal, state and 
local government. 

Fourth, the impact of population growth 
on environmental pollution, and on the de- 
pletion of natural resources. 

Fifth, the various means appropriate to 
the ethical values and principles of this so- 
ciety by which our nation can achieve a 
population level suited for its environmental, 
natural resources and other needs. 

The Commission has begun its studies— 
the findings, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of which will be submitted to the Con- 
gress and the American people early next 
year. 

It is rather interesting, I think, to con- 
sider the implication of the tentative posi- 
tions taken in the Commission’s interim re- 
port, which was widely distributed in March, 
1971. 

Let me summarize: 
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First, the Commission noted that despite 
the pervasive impact of population growth 
on every facet of American life, the United 
States has never developed a deliberate, well- 
ddefined and consistent policy on the subject. 
Nevertheless, Congress has passed many legis- 
lative mandates involving health, taxes, and 
other areas which either directly or indirectly 
encourage or discourage population increase. 

Second, the Commission observed that our 
population distribution problem arises large- 
ly from the transition of the United States 
from an agrarian to an industrial and service 
economy, and from a rural to a metropolitan 
way of life. There have been major stresses 
and strains created by these transitions. 
Some areas have become overcrowded, while 
others have been seriously depopulated, leav- 
ing behind communities of uneconomic and 
unenviable social status. In the future, if we 
are to directly influence population dispersal 
we must understand how this might be done 
and what incentives are necessary to influ- 
ence internal migration, As to the role of the 
federal government, it is clear that such pro- 
grams as the Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, the New Communities Act and many 
other federal programs directly affect popu- 
lation distribution. The commission intends 
to recommend how the programs created by 
existing legislation might be coordinated to 
effectively guide future distribution patterns. 

Third, the Commission noted the evidence 
that the elimination of unwanted births in 
this country would result in fertility levels 
ultimately commensurate with near-zero 
population growth. Unwanted childbearing 
is a problem that can be met head-on if the 
nation so desires. This can be done through 
greater emphasis on family planning pro- 
grams, research and educational programs, 
and counseling. The implications of pressing 
forward on this problem are enormous. Sim- 
ply by enabling all individual couples to 
achieve their own preferences in having 
“wanted” babies, the nation would be com- 
mitting itself to a goal of population sta- 
bilization or near-stabilization, This goal 
poses all sorts of complexities—moral, ethi- 
cal and economic—which must be thor- 
‘oughly aired before a firm commitment 
policy can be made. 

These then, are some of the issues which 
we should all be thinking about and dis- 
cussing in the months ahead. Population 
growth is an important issue, but equally im- 
portant are the implications in terms of our 
quality of life, the status of our economy, 
the exercise of freedom of choice, and the 
need for protecting our physical environment 
for coming generations of Americans. 


[From the Roanoke (Va,) Times, July 12, 
1971] 
POSTWAR TECHNOLOGY MADE POLLUTION 
Soar 


(By Robert A. Willis) 

It is generally accepted that damage to the 
U.S. environment has accelerated in recent 
years due to the pressure of growing popula- 
tion and the rise in American affluence. A 
number of observers have pointed out that 
the population of the United States exerts a 
much greater drain on natural resources than 
does a like number of people elsewhere in 
the world. 

That may not be all of it, however. Three 
scientists who have researched the issues 
find that, on the basis of their statistics, pol- 
lution in the United States in the past quar- 
ter century has grown much faster than has 
either population or affluence. There are fac- 
tors other than numbers of people or rates of 
consumption, they theorize, that have caused 
pollution to skyrocket—by rates ranging from 
200 to 1,000 per cent from 1945 to the pres- 
ent. They put the blame on faulty tech- 
nology. 

The scientists are Dr. Barry Commoner of 
Washington University and Michael Corr and 
Paul Stamler of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Their findings 
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are summed up in an article in the April is- 
sue of Environment, the excellent monthy 
magazine of the non-profit Committee for 
Environmental Information in St. Louis. 

“Faulty technology” covers a multitude 
of sins. The scientists concentrated their re- 
search on the period 1946-68, a time during 
which many changes in production tech- 
niques were introduced. Use of certain raw 
materials was reduced or discontinued; other 
raw materials were substituted. Old methods 
were phased out; new ways of making or proc- 
essing were begun. Total production of the 
goods involved did not always increase, nor 
did consumption. But in a great many in- 
stances, pollution did—because of the change 
in technology. 

For example, Americans did not drink ap- 
preciably more beer per person in 1968 than 
in 1946. But they drank much more of It 
from non-returnable beer bottles (produc- 
tion of those bottles went up 3,700 per cent 
during the period); the result was a mount- 
ing solid waste and pollution problem. 

Other substitutions cited by the authors 
are “plastics for lumber; detergents for soap; 
truck and air freight for railroad freight; 
motor vehicles for work animals.” Some of 
these swaps, in themselves damaging to the 
environment, triggered still other technologi- 
cal changes that had bad results. The move 
from rail to truck traffic meant more pave- 
ment had to be laid, and production of ce- 
ment—whose plants often saturate the air 
with dust and which need much electric 
power—therefore rose. 

The trend spotted by the scientists was 
the substitution of synthetic organic prod- 
ucts for natural ones. Per capita, Americans 
buy no more clothes today than 25 years ago. 
But rather than garments of cotton, wool or 
other natural fabric, they are wearing those 
made from synthetic fibers, whose produc- 
tion shot up by 1,792 per cent in 1950-68. 
Unlike cotton, processing synthetics requires 
large amounts of electricity to reshape their 
molecular structure. And when synthetics— 
fabrics, containers, etc.—are discarded, they 
do not readily decompose like their natural 
counterparts containing cellulose. 

The list of unfortunate technological 
changes is a long one, ranging from increased 
use of nitrogen fertilizer and synthetic chem- 
icals to greater output of chlorine gas and 
aluminum. Take just one change that has 
lately commanded worldwide attention, the 
growth in the use of mercury in the chemical 
process industries. 

“Mercury,” say the scientists, “is unique in 
combining certain valuable chemical prop- 
erties with a capacity to conduct electricity. 
This led, for example, to the introduction in 
the United States about 20 years ago of a 
much improved process for producing caustic 
soda. and chlorine. 

- Both of these substances are very 
widely used in the manufacture of the nu- 
merous synthetic chemical compounds that 
have been massively produced in the last 30 
years . . . Moreover, several major plastics 
are produced by processes catalyzed by mer- 
cury.” And for the most part, the mercury 
wastes from such processes have, callously, 
been dumped into our streams and gone 
thence to aquatic life and human bodies— 
sometimes in fatal or nerve-damaging con- 
centrations, 

In sum, the scientists declare, “Nearly all of 
the production activities that fall into the 
class exhibiting striking changes in per cap- 
ita production turn out to be important 
causes of pollution. Thus wood pulp produc- 
tion and related paper-making activities are 
responsible for a very considerable part of 
the pollution of surface waters with organic 
wastes, sulphite, and, until several years ago, 
mercury. Vehicles driven by the internal 
combustion engine are responsible for a ma- 
jor part of total air pollution .. . Much of 
the remaining air pollution is due to electric 
power generation, another member of this 
group.” And so on. 
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The scientists offer methods for produc- 
tion that square with sound ecology: “Sew- 
age disposal systems which return organic 
matter to the soil; vehicle engines which op- 
erate at low pressure and temperature and 
therefore do not produce smog-triggering ni- 
trogen oxides; reliance on natural products 
rather than energy-consumptive synthetic 
substitutes; closed production systems that 
prevent environmental release of toxic sub- 
stances.” 

In brief, they contend, industries (which 
include transportation and power genera- 
tion) ought to operate in ways that make 
less impact on the environment. Population 
is growing but per capita consumption is 
slowing down. The burden of change in 
order to repair our heavy damage to nature 
seems to fall on technology. 


WRIGHT PATMAN RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of Texas youth have been able to further 
their education through the Lone Star 
State’s excellent network of junior col- 
leges. 

The State of Texas has been a leader 
in the establishment of these 2-year 
schools and this has meant much to the 
educational opportunities in our region. 
That is why I was so interested in noting 
that the dean of the Texas delegation in 
the House, the Honorable WRIGHT 
Patman of the first district, was given an 
honorary degree at the commencement 
exercises of the Paris Junior College 
recently. 

Mr. Patman has always prided himself 
on being a “people’s representative” and 
it was very fitting for a junior college— 
which epitomizes “people’s education’”— 
to award this particular degree. It says 
much for Paris Junior College and the 
great work of our colleague from 
Texarkana. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman Patan, in 
accepting this degree, delivered an out- 
standing address to the graduating class 
and it contains much significant in- 
formation about the junior college pro- 
gram as well as some pointed advice to 
the youth of America who are entering 
the mainstream of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I place a copy of this ad- 
dress in the RECORD. 

I also place in the record copies of 
articles from the Paris, Tex., News of 
Friday, May 21, 1971, and the Lamar 
County, Tex., Echo of Thursday, May 27, 
1971, describing the awarding of the 
honorary degree to Mr. PATMAN: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE WRIGHT PATMAN 

Mr. President and Regents, members of 
the Faculty, honored guests and friends, and 
distinguished members of this year’s gradu- 
ating class of Paris Junior College: 

Paris Junior College is a symbol of op- 
portunity—the kind of opportunity that has 
nurtured the leadership role of the State 
of Texas. 

Each of you graduates has benefited from 
that opportunity. As the years roll by you 
will benefit more and more—both intellectu- 
ally and economically—from your days here 
at Paris. You have been given the tools with 
wae to structure your careers and your 

ves, 
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Texas has been far ahead of most states 
in its efforts to bring higher education to its 
youth. In too many areas of the nation, high- 
er education has—for all practical purposes 
—hbeen reserved for the affluent. In some 
sections of the country, tuition and other 
expenses price thousands of young people out 
of the education market even at state-sup- 
ported institutions. 

This concept of higher education for the 
elite is becoming discredited, and more and 
more, the nation is recognizing the impor- 
tance of broadening its educational opportu- 
nities. You graduates of Paris Junior College 
must help with that recognition. You must 
work to broaden educational opportunities 
for all people. 

The system of junior colleges and com- 
munity colleges has been one of the most 
effective means of bringing true democracy 
to higher education. Texas has been a pioneer 
in the establishment cnd development of 
junior colleges. The rest of the nation is 
beginning to catch on to the tremendous 
benefits that these two-year colleges can 
bring to its people. 

In discussions about broadening the junior 
college concept around the nation, I am 
sure that the name of Paris Junior College 
crops up often. Since the establishment of 
this school in 1924, it has been one of the 
real leaders. The academic reputation of this 
Junior College has always been extremely 
high. The Paris Junior College students who 
have gone on to senior colleges have estab- 
lished outstanding academic records. 

In addition, your school is now expanding 
its technical and vocational ability and this 
will increase your importance to Paris, La- 
mar County, and the entire region. It is won- 
derful that you now have a one million 
dollar technical-vocational building on the 
drawing board. This, of course, was a joint 
effort between the Federal Government and 
the local community. 

In coming years, I hope we are going to 
see a great-expansion of two-year colleges. 
We don’t mind a bit if the rest of the na- 
tion borrows from our Texas success story. 
The trend is obvious already. Back in 1960, 
the Nation had only 521 two-year colleges. 
Ten years later—in the fall of 1970—the 
figure had grown to 891—an increase of 
71% im a decade. 

Last year. one million, eight hundred 
thousand young people entered college for 
the first time. And at least one-third of this 
number enrolled at two-year colleges. So 
the contribution of junior colleges to higher 
education is tremendous. Unfortunately, the 
importance of these schools is not widely 
known and as a result, they do not receive 
their fair share of attention and funding 
when educational appropriations come up in 
the Congress and the various state legis- 
latures. 

Teim y colleges provide this Nation the 

greatest potential to give everyone an op- 
portunity for a college education. I would 
like to see this opportunity broadened and 
I think this must mean more emphasis on 
junior colleges located close to the students 
and close to the communities which they 
are designed to serve. 

In fact, this Nation is powerful enough— 
and it has the resources—to provide this 
kind of opportunity for every single ae 
school graduate. Education is so im 
to the future of this nation that I would ike 
to see free public junior colleges established 
in every section of the country. I would like 
to see these junior colleges modeled after 
your school with a proper balance between 
academic and vocational subjects. As Lamar 
County has learned, these institutions would 
be more than simply colleges. They would be 
an im part of the community and 
they would help provide a vital new element 
to many small and medium-sized towns 
around the Nation. 

Such a system of free public junior col- 
leges would pay for itself over the years. 
The students who emerge from these insti- 
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tutions are better equipped to take on the 
essential and productive jobs in society. The 
students who emerge from these junior col- 
leges will—for the most part—be able to 
obtain jobs at higher income levels than 
would have been otherwise possible. And 
this, of course, means that as the income 
levels rise, these students will be paying 
more taxes, and will—in effect—be repaying 
the funds that went into the construction 
and development of these public institutions. 

But the important thing is that this na- 
tion—if it is to remain a world leader and if 
it is to meet its basic domestic economic 
needs—must have a trained and educated 
youth. The neglect of education today could 
have disastrous effects on the United States 
a decade or two in the future. We must 
realize that we do not have a monopoly on 
education and that other nations around 
the world—including many which we now re- 
gard as underdeveloped—are making giant 
strides in broadening educational opportuni- 
ties. As the world’s Number One democracy, 
we cannot afford to fall back in this area. 

Although an exceedingly small percentage 
of their students reach college, the number 
of those completing college in the Soviet 
Union increased 119% in the last decade. And 
there are other nations around the world 
moving toward broader educational oppor- 
tunities. 

But the need for broader opportunities 
certainly does not begin or end at the college 
level. This nation was built on the concept 
of open opportunities and there are times 
when I feel that we are forgetting this im- 
portant fact. Throughout my years in the 
Congress, I have fought for economic legis- 
lation which would keep open the doors of 
opportunity in the American free enterprise 
system. 

Not only do I want to see more young peo- 
ple go to college, but I also want to make 
sure that when they emerge, there are 
chances for them to use their education. I 
don't want to see an economic system con- 
trolled by a few, choking off opportunities 
and dictating policies to the American peo- 
ple. 

That is why I have always fought for 
measures to eliminate monopolies, to con- 
trol the giant chain stores and to prevent a 
handful of banking institutions—far removed 
from the people—from determining the fu- 
ture of this nation. Nothing—in my opin- 
ion—is more important than spreading out 
the benefits of the free enterprise system 
and allowing everyone possible a chance to 
participate. 

Today, many of the experts—and many in 
the Congress—are ignoring the concentra- 
tion of economic power. They are ignoring 
the fact that monopoly—and I include in 
this the giant banking corporations of Wall 
Street—can choke off the very things that 
made this nation great. I hope this apathy 
about economic concentration can be over- 
come so that the young people in this sudi- 
ence and the young people to follow will al- 
ways have opportunities open to them. 

I am concerned when I look at figures that 
show that less than one-half of one per cent 
of the manufacturing corporations control 
nearly half of the nation's manufacturing 
assets ... and even more of the profits. To- 
day, no more than 200 of the largest indus- 
trial corporations control more than 60% of 
the total assets of all manufacturing con- 
cerns, In the financial community, there are 
13,500 commercial banks, and only 100 of 
these hold half of the nation’s bank deposits. 

This kind of concentration cannot help 
but stifle opportunity and development. It's 
the kind of tight control that holds back 
whole regions of the nation and makes it 
difficult for aréas like East Texas to share 
in the full prosperity of the nation. These 
giant interlocked banks and corporations— 
insulated from the rest of the nation—sim- 
ply cannot and do not grasp the need for 


broadening opportunities. 
The actions of a handful of important cor- 
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porate and banking directors can make or 
wreck corporations and destroy development 
opportunities for many local communities. 
Back in 1969, the decisions of a handful of 
big money center banks drove interest rates 
up to the highest levels in the history of this 
nation. These were arbitrary decisions which 
affected every single citizen in the nation. 

These interest rate increases shut off op- 
portunity for millions of Americans, Small 
businessmen—operating legitimate and 
needed enterprises—were cut off from credit, 
and some went into bankruptcy. Homebuyers 
were turned away; farmers were stuck with 
impossible credit terms; and thousands of 
college students were denied education loans 
or were forced to pay usurious charges. 

Today, the end result of these policies— 
imposed by a tightly-concentrated banking 
industry—is rising unemployment with 
nearly 5 million persons standing in the job- 
less lines. 

So you see, my friends, there is much to be 
done to bring opportunity to everyone in this 
great nation. Educational opportunity and 
economic opportunity as well. We have the 
greatest democracy the world has ever 
known—but we must never lose the 
chance to make it greater. Each of 
you has that chance—to help improve 
our nation—largely because of the op- 
portunities you have been given by your 
family, your college, your government. You 
young people who are graduating here today 
have the character, the knowledge, and the 
vitality to do your full share by striving to 
give that same opportunity to others. I feel 
sure you will. 

I would like to add a special word of ap- 
preciation for your great president, Mr. Louis 
Williams, I have known this fine gentleman 
for many years, even before he assumed the 
presidency of Paris Junior College in 1968, 
and it is seldom that an educational institu- 
tion is able to enlist the services of an in- 
dividual with so many capabilities. Your 
president has the sensitivity of a born edu- 
cator, the sound judgment of a successful 
businessman, and the engaging magnetism of 
a public relations expert—in short, all the 
leadership qualities that have combined in 
the person of Louis B. Williams to make him 
undoubtedly one of the most modest, un- 
assuming, and successful presidents of any 
junior college in the nation. In addition he’s 
as bright as a brain surgeon and as cool 
as a lion tamer. 

In referring to education, the people of this 
senatorial district is blessed with the serv- 
ices of one of the greatest friends of educa- 
tion in all the 50 states, the Honorable A. M. 
Aiken of Paris. Few men in our nation have 
been such a devoted friend to education as 
this wonderful Senator. We are all proud of 
Senator Aiken—and recognize the great good 
that he has done in all his years of public 
service to the outstanding cause of educa- 
tion. 

Again, thank you very much for inviting 
me here to your commencement—I shall 
never forget your wonderful hospitality and 
the great honor you have bestowed upon me. 
I wish you all the very best of everything 
and please do not forget—you have a good 
friend in Washington—please call on me if 
I can be of assistance. 


[From the Paris News, May 21, 1971] 
PATMAN GIVEN HONORARY DEGREE 


Highlights of the spring commencement 
ceremonies at Paris Junior College Thursday 
night were the bestowal of an Honorary As- 
sociate of Arts Degree upon the Hon. Wright 
Patman, United States Representative from 
this district. 

The Honorary Associate of Arts Degree, 
presented to a citizen who renders outstand- 
ing service to his fellowman, was awarded to 
Rep. Patman by Dr. Harold Hunt, president 
of the PJC Board of Regents. 

A member of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives since 1929, Patman is dean of the 
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Texas delegation and chairman of the pow- 
erful 33-member House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as well as other commit- 
tees and subcommittees. In his more than 42 
years as a U.S. representative, Patman has 
been identified with laws helping veterans, 
farmers, the aged, workers, small and inde- 
pendent business, full employment, housing, 
hospital facilities and education. 

Since his own youthful days in Hughes 
Springs, Cass County, where he was grad- 
uated from high school, Congressman Pat- 
man has had an interest in and awareness of 
the development of youth. “The concept of 
higher education for the elite is becoming 
discredited,” Patman said Thursday night 
when he spoke to the 82 PJC graduates, “and 
more and more, the nation is recognizing the 
importance of broadening its educational 
opportunities. You graduates of Paris Junior 
College must help with that recognition. You 
must work to broaden educational opportu- 
nities for all people.” 

In his commencement address, Patman 
noted that “the system of junior colleges and 
community colleges has been one of the 
most effective means of bringing true democ- 
racy to higher education.” He explained 
that since Paris Junior College was estab- 
lished in 1924, “it has been one of the real 
leaders” and that its “academic reputation 
has always been extremely high." 

The speaker noted that the expansion of 
the technical and vocational programs “will 
increase your importance to Paris, Lamar 
County and the entire region,” referring to 
the new Technical-Vocational Center on the 
drawing board. 

Patman, who holds a law degree from 
Cumberland University, further stressed the 
importance of education to the future of this 
nation and said that this nation is powerful 
enough and has the resources to provide 
opportunity for every high school graduate. 

“Junior colleges provide this nation the 
greatest potential to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity for a college education. I would like 
to see this opportunity broadened and I 
think this must mean more emphasis of 
junior colleges located close to the students 
and close to the communities which they are 
designed to serve.” 

The speaker explained that he would like 
to see free public junior colleges established 
throughout the country. “I would like to see 
these junior colleges modeled after your 
school with a proper balance between aca- 
demic and vocational subjects,” Mr. Patman 
said, noting that such a system would pay 
for itself over the years as students would 
have higher incomes and pay more taxes. 

“But the important thing is that this na- 
tion—if it is to remain a world leader and if 
it is to meet its basic domestic economic 
needs—must have a trained and educated 
youth.” The representative went on to dis- 
cuss the importance of economic opportunity 
as well as educational opportunity before 
telling the graduates: “Each of you has a 
chance to help improve our nation, largely 
because of the opportunities you have been 
given by your family, your college, your gov- 
ernment. You young people who are gradu- 
ating here tonight have the character, the 
knowledge and the vitality to do your full 
share by striving to give that same opportu- 
nity to others. I feel sure you will.” 


[From the Lamar County Echo, May 27 1971] 
PATMAN HONORED aT PJC COMMENCEMENT 


Highlights of the spring commencement 
ceremonies at Paris Junior College Thursday 
night (May 20) were the bestowal of an 
Honorary Associate of Arts Degree upon the 
Hon. Wright Patman, United States repre- 
sentative from this district, and the recogni- 
tion of Carol Black of Honey Grove and Judy 
Kay Crain of Paris as the two top students 
of the 1971 graduating class. Miss Black was 
graduated summa cum laude, highest honors, 
and Miss Crain was graduated magna cum 
laude, second highest honors. 
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The Honorary Associate of Arts Degree, pre- 
sented to a citizen who renders outstanding 
service to his fellowman, was awarded to Mr. 
Patman by Dr. Harold Hunt, president of 
the PJC Board of Regents. 

A member of the U.S, House of Representa- 
tives since 1929, Mr. Patman is dean of the 
Texas delegation and chairman of the pow- 
erful 33-member House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as well as other committees 
and subcommittees. In his more than 42 
years as a U.S. Representative, Mr. Patman 
has been identified with laws helping veter- 
ans, farmers, the aged, workers, small and in- 
dependent business, full employment, hous- 
ing, hospital facilities and education. 

Since his own youthful days in Hughes 
Springs, Cass County, where he was graduat- 
ed from high school, Congressman Patman 
has had an interest in and awareness of the 
development of youth. “The concept of high- 
er education for the elite is becoming dis- 
credited,” Mr. Patman said Thursday night 
when he spoke to the 82 PJC graduates, “and 
more and more, the nation is recognizing the 
importance of broadening its educational op- 
portunities. You graduates of Paris Junior 
College must help with that recognition, You 
must work to broaden educational opportu- 
nities for all people.” 

In his commencement address, Mr. Pat- 
man noted that “the system of junior colleges 
and community colleges has been one of the 
most effective means of bringing true democ- 
racy to higher education.” He explained that 
since Paris Junior College was established 
in 1924, “it has been one of the real leaders 
and that its academic reputation has always 
been extremely high.” 

The speaker noted that the expansion of 
the technical and vocational programs “will 
increase your importance to Paris, Lamar 
County and the entire region,” referring to 
the new Technical-Vocational Center on 
the drawing board. 

Mr. Patman, who holds an LL.B. degree 
from Cumberland University, further 
stressed the importance of education to the 
future of this nation and said that this na- 
tion is powerful enough and has the re- 
sources to provide opportunity for every high 
school graduate. 

“Junior colleges provide this nation the 
greatest potential to give everyone an op- 
portunity for a college education. I would like 
to see this opportunity broadened and I 
think this must mean more emphasis of 
junior colleges located close to the students 
and close to the communities which they are 
designed to serve.” 

The speaker explained that he would like 
to see free public Junior colleges established 
throughout the country. “I would like to see 
these junior colleges modeled after your 
school with a proper balance between aca- 
demic and vocational subjects,” Mr. Patman 
said, noting that such a system would pay 
for itself over the years as students would 
have higher incomes and pay more taxes. 

“But the important thing is that this na- 
tion—if it is to remain a world leader and if 
it is to meet its basic domestic economic 
needs—must have a trained and educated 
youth.” The representative went on to dis- 
cuss the importance of economic opportunity 
as well as educational opportunity before tell- 
ing to give that same opportunity to others. 
to help improve our nation, largely because 
of the opportunities you have been given by 
your family, your college, your government. 
You young people who are graduating here 
tonight have the character, the knowledge 
and the vitality to do your full share by striv- 
ing to give that same opportunity to others. 
I feel sure you will.” 

Miss Black, the summa cum laude gradu- 
ate this year, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. R. Black of Honey Grove. She is a mem- 
ber of Phi Theta Kappa, honorary society, 
and was named to Who's Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Junior Colleges. At the 
annual awards night, she was named out- 
standing English student and received an 
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award in journalism. Miss Black, whose am- 
bition is to become a teacher, was on the 
staff of The Bat, PJC student newspaper, Her 
hobbies are sewing and reading. 

A graduate of Paris High School, Miss 
Crain is the daughter of Mrs. Jimmie Crain, 
1803 Neathery. This past year, she served as 
accompanist for the PJCingers and provided 
music for several of the musical productions. 
Miss Crain is listed in Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Junior Colleges and 
was the year’s recipient of the J. Emory 
Shaw Scholarship presented by the Paris 
Music Club to a PJC student. The magna 
cum laude graduate is accompanist and 
organist at Belmont Baptist Church. 

The students who were graduated Thursday 
night are Rebecca L. Adams, Honey Grove; 
Charles Edward Beachley III, Paris; Becky Jo 
Biard, Paris; Carol Black, Honey Grove; Lora 
Sue Brown, David L. Brumley, Jan Bryan, 
all of Paris, Ewell O. Byred, Pattonville; 
Cheryl Ann Caldwell, Deborah Kay Caldwell, 
Phil Carter, Rea Cathryn Crabtree, Judy Kay 
Crain, and Deborah Kay Crews, all of Paris. 

Others are Linda Kay Crutchfield, Brooks- 
ton; Joan Gordon Cuningham, Johnny Chris 
Cunningham, Thomas H. Daniels, Larry Lee 
Dicken, all of Paris; Marshel (Buddy) Dod- 
son, Ector; David Earl Evans, Robert H. 
Finch, Jr., Gary Fodge, all of Paris; Ronald 
D. Gandy, Talco; Marcie Anne Griffin, Paris; 
Mackey Wayne Guest, Detroit; Roy J. Hall, 
Commerce. 

Also, Peggy Hanke, Paris; John Y. Harbi- 
son, Clarksville; Dennis R. Hood, Leesburg: 
Berney Ray Huddleston, Bogata; Mary Alice 
Jackson, Retha M. Joyce, Marion D. Kershaw, 
all of Paris; Flora Kathryn Knight, Petty; 
James E. Lassister, Brookston; Linda Carol 
Risinger Locke, Paris; Ouida Lynn Lovell, 
Dallas; William Gary Lynch, Clarksville; 
Bobby Lee McAfee, Steve H. McFadden, Jr., 
C. Duncan McMillan, James R. Morton, all 
of Paris. 

John Allen Nickerson, Pittsburg; Linda 
Kay Osborne, Dudley Wayne Parks, F. T. 
Pratt, Jr., Larry E. Pratt, Gay F., Puchi, Melba 
Jo Pye, all of Paris; Judy Kathleen Ritten- 
berry, Honey Grove; Donna Shannon, Sue 
Simpkins, Gary Douglas Smith, all of Paris; 
Mary Lee Susan Snell, Roxton. 

Others are Edith Gwinnell Snowton, Ar- 
thur City, Patricia Ann Sparks, Paris; Da- 
vid H. Stephenson, Austin; Carolyn Joyce 
Stewart, Deport; Jocelyn Ramona Stone, 
Dallas; Jack D. Strickland, Albert Lee Thiel- 
man, Nancy M. Tidwell, all of Paris; Chris L. 
Waddell, Talco; Myrtle L. Waters, Paris; 
Benny L. Westbrooks, Powderly; Claudia 
Smith Williams, Paris. 

August graduates in the Department of 
Associate Degree Nursing are Harry J. Allen, 
Rosebud Rodgers Barrett, Betty P. Moore 
Bolton, all of Paris; Sandra J. Chadwick, 
Powderly; Pamela Sue Wills Chatham, Paris; 
Bobbie France Crowson, Commerce; Linda 
Brooks Cupit, Broken Bow, Oklahoma; Kay 
Lavelle Kinslow Harber, Clarksville; Lou 
Ann Horchem, Cooper; Mary L. Hudgens, 
Paris; Thelia Skeen Jones, Paris; Kay Talley 
Oglesby, Commerce; Josephine Townsend 
Payne, Idabel, Oklahoma; Brenda Sue Stan- 
ford, Honey Grove; and Jenny Lynn White, 
Sulphur Springs. 


CONTROL OF THE SEA LAMPREY 
IN THE GREAT LAKES 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, July 12, 1971, I presented to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations a statement urging an 
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increase of $400,000 in the amount to be 
appropriated for the control and eventual 
elimination of the sea lamprey im the 
Great Lakes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my statement as well as a letter which 
I addressed to the Honorable GEORGE H. 
Manon, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, a letter from Dr. 
Robert W. Saalfeld, executive secretary 
of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, 
dated June 7, 1971; and an article en- 
titled “Sea Lamprey in the Great Lakes,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTROL OF THE SEA LAMPREY IN THE GREAT 
LAKES 


(Statement by Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN) 


“Although the sea lamprey is not solely 
responsible for the scarcity of valuable fish 
in the Upper Great Lakes, it must bear a 
major share of the blame, and its control is 
basic to restoration of an ecological balance 
and rehabilitation of the sport and com- 
mercial fisheries..—Norman S. Baldwin 
(former Executive Secretary of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission). 

Mr. Chairman, control of the sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes has not yet been achieved 
despite 23 years of effort by Federal, state, 
provincial, and international agencies. 

According to Dr. Robert W., Saalfeld, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Great Lakes Fish- 
ery Commission, the international] organiza- 
tion charged with sea lamprey control: 

“The difficulty of establishing a fully ef- 
fective program of sea lamprey control si- 
multaneously on four of the five Great Lakes 
(sea lamprey are no threat to the fisheries 
of Lake Erie) stems mainly from the failure 
of the Commission to obtain the funds it 
believes are required to accomplish the job.” 

The purpose of this statement is to urge 
increased funding for the control and even- 
tual elimination of the sea lamprey as a 
threat to Great Lakes fish. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the following 
documents be printed in the record of these 
hearings immediately following my state- 
ment: 

(1) A copy of my letter to the Honorable 
George H. Mahon, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, dated June 11, 
1971. 

(2) A copy of a letter from Robert W. 
Saalfeld, Executive Secretary of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission, dated June 7, 
1971. 

(3) A copy of an article entitled “Sea 
Lamprey in the Great Lakes” by Norman S. 
Baldwin, former Executive Secretary of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, which ap- 
peared in the Fall 1968 issue of Limnos 
magazine. 

The lamprey has been a chronic menace to 
large fish in the Great Lakes—especially the 
lake trout—ever since it first appeared in 
Lake Huron in 1938. 

A parasite, the lamprey survives by at- 
taching itself to a large fish, sucking the life 
from it, and then moving on to its next 
victim, 

Dr. Baldwin's description is vivid: 

“A parasitic lamprey is equipped with a 
sucker-like mouth rimmed by horney teeth 
for attachment, a horney tongue for rasping 
a hole in the skin of its prey, and a set of 
glands which discharge a secretion into the 
wound made by the tongue. This secretion 
prevents coagulation of the prey’s blood and 
breaks down the fesh. On a diet of blood 
and bits of flesh the adult lamprey grows 
from 7 to 18 inches in 12 to 20 months. .. . 
Judging from laboratory feeding studies, a 
lamprey can destroy 35 to 40 pounds of fish 
during its adult parasitic life." 

By 1960 the sea lamprey had demolished 
the commercial fishing industry in. Lake 
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Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior. 
Fishermen who once made an annual catch 
of 16 million pounds worth $7.5 million are 
now forbidden by State authorities to fish 
for lake trout. 

Although commercial fishing is dormant, 
progress has been made in the fight against 
the lamprey, largely due to the efforts of the 
Great Lakes Pishery Commission, an inter- 
national agency created in 1956. 

Today the lamprey population in the Upper 
Great Lakes is estimated to be 10-15 per 
cent of the 1960-1961 peak. 

This impressive reduction has come about 
largely through treatment of breeding 
grounds with a chemical lampricide called 
3-trifluoromethyl-4-mitrophenal (TFM). 
TFM, when deposited in precisely measured 
concentrations in streams where lampreys 
breed, is lethal to sea lamprey larvae but has 
no effect on other fish. 

Even though the sea lamprey has been 
reduced to 10-15 per cent of its former popu- 
lation, the lake trout has not yet returned in 
significant numbers, despite an extensive 
planting program. Scientists estimate that 
in order to achieve a self-reproducing stock 
of lake trout it will be necessary to reduce 
the lamprey population to 5 per cent of its 
1960-1961 peak. This would result in restora- 
tion of 85 per cent of the pre-lamprey popu- 
lation of lake trout—a viable self-sustaining 
fishery. Dr. Saalfeld states: 

“If current lamprey abundance could be 
reduced another order of magnitude (or 
about 5 per cent of their abundance before 
control measures took effect) by intensifica- 
tion of the chemical control program it would 
trigger a rapid development of a spawning 
lake trout stock.” 

Such an intensified program requires addi- 
tional funding. 

When the Commission made its initial 
budget request for fiscal year 1972, it asked 
for $1.788 million. This request was trimmed 
by $400,000 by the Office of Management and 
Budget. Subsequently, the Commission 
learned that an additional $200,000 would be 
required to test the lampricide, TFM, in 
order to comply with pesticide regulations of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

This additional $200,000 (actually $225,000 
to meet the cost of inflation) was approved 
by OMB and by the House of Represertatives, 
bringing the total appropriation in H.R. 9272 
to $1.613 million. It should be emphasized, 
however, that this additional $225,000 is for 
an unforeseen expense and cannot be used 
for intensification of the lamprey control 


program. 

Therefore, I strongly urge that $400,000 
in additional funds be appropriated for the 
lamprey program. This figure corresponds 
with the initial request made by the Com- 
mission and would enable the Commission 
to intensify its control program in the upper 
three lakes and to extend its program to the 
United States side of Lake Ontario. 

Mr. Chairman, recent appropriations for 
the Great Lakes Fishery Commission have 
been sufficient only to permit the Commis- 
sion to establish a maintenance operation. 
The lamprey program is now at a point where 
a concerned effort by the Commission can 
tip the balance in favor of the iake trout. 
Presently the sea lamprey is holding its own. 

A 1968 study by the Commission estimated 
that restoration of a viable lake trout fishery 
in the Great Lakes could result in a net an- 
nual benefit of $1.5 million to U.S. sommer- 
cial and sports fishing interests alone. 

Clearly, an additional $400,000 appropriat- 
ed now means economy in the long run. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that your Subcom- 
mittee and the Congress will see fit in 1971 
to enable the Great Lakes Fishery Commis- 
sion to move to finish the job it started in 
1956. 

Let’s give the fish—and the fishermen—a 
chance, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1971. 

Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to urge increased funding for the 
control and eventual elimination of the 
sea lamprey in the Great Lakes. 

I have enclosed a copy of a letter from 
Robert W. Saalfeld, Executive Secretary of 
the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, which 
I believe clearly documents the need for 
additional funding. 

As you know, the lamprey has been a 
chronic menace to large fish in the Great 
Lakes—especially the lake trout—ever since 
it first appeared in Lake Huron in 1938. 

By 1960 commercial fishermen who had 
made an annual catch of 16 million pounds 
of lake trout in previous years were out of 
business. Today, due to the efforts of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, the lam- 
prey population has been reduced to 10-15 
per cent of the 1960-1961 peak. 

But the lake trout has not returned in 
significant numbers, and commercial fishing 
in the upper Great Lakes has yet to be re- 
established. 

Recent appropriations for the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission have been sufficient 
only to permit the Commission to establish 
a maintenance operation. The lamprey pro- 
gram is now at a point where a concerted 
effort by the Commission can tip the bal- 
ance in favor of the lake trout. Presently, 
the lamprey is holding its own, as the en- 
closed correspondence clearly indicates. 

It is my understanding that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and the Judiciary has reported to 
the full Committee a bill that would appro- 
priate $1,613,000 for the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission. 

I strongly urge that $400,000 in additional 
funds be appropriated for the lamprey pro- 
gram. This figure corresponds with the ini- 
tial request made by the Commission and 
would enable the Commission to intensify 
its control program in the upper three Lakes 
and to extend its program to the United 
States side of Lake Ontario. 

More money now can enable the Commis- 
sion to take the necessary steps to assure 
eventual elimination of the lamprey as a 
threat to Great Lakes fish. 

This, of course, means economy in the 
long run, a goal I share with every member 
of your Committee. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES COMMISSION, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June 7, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: In response to a 
request from your office, I am pleased to 
provide the following capsule version of the 
sea lamprey control program on the Great 
Lakes. 

When the sea lamprey entered the Great 
Lakes above Niagara Falls through the Wel- 
land Canal about 1921, conditions were ideal 
for its explosive increase. Lake trout were 
in abundance in Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior and their habits matched those 
of the sea lamprey admirably. The exclu- 
sively parasitic lampreys soon reduced the 
lake trout to virtual extinction in these 
lakes by sucking bloédd from wounds made 
by rasping teeth. Between 1938 and 1947, 
Lake Huron trout production dropped from 
5.0 million pounds to less than 400,000 
pounds and the fishery collapsed. In Lake 
Michigan, commercial production dropped 
from 6.5 million pounds in 1944 to 50,000 
pounds in 1950. Lampreys encountered some 
trouble negotiating the locks in St. Marys 
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River to reach Lake Superior, but by 1947 
enough of them had made it to establish a 
rapidly growing population. Lake trout pro- 
duction in Lake Superior dropped from an 
average of 4.4 million pounds per year to 
less than 0.5 million pounds in 1960. Com- 
mercial fishermen in these 3 upper lakes, 
therefore, lost a combined annual income of 
more than 7.5 million dollars. Losses to other 
channels in the trade and to the sport fish- 
eries are inestimable. 

The sea lampreys spawn in the gravel rif- 
fles of streams during the spring and early 
summer. When the eggs hatch the larvae 
drift to areas of softer bottom where they 
burrow and spend 2 to 10 years of their larval 
existence. After their larval existence they 
metamorphose or transform into the adult 
parasitic form and migrate to the Great 
Lakes during the fall or spring months. The 
next 12 to 20 months are spent feeding on fish 
in the lakes. During this period they grow 
from about 7 to 17 inches. At the end of this 
period the adult lamprey enters a stream to 
spawn and dies. 

Sea lamprey control is carried out under 
the direction of the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission, an international organization 
created by treaty between the United States 
and Canada. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
is the contracting agent for the United 
States and the Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry is the agent for Canada. 

The principle method of control involves 
the application of a selective toxicant “lam- 
pricide (TFM)” to streams to destroy larval 
sea lampreys. It has become abundantly 
clear over the past few years that the control 
program is basic to the redevelopment and 
re-establishment of the Great Lakes fisher- 
ies, and it is gratifying to know that a sub- 
stantial degree of control has been achieved 
in Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, and Lake 
Huron by periodic chemical treatment of 
lamprey-producing streams. At the present 
level of intensity the program is holding the 
lamprey in Lakes Superior and Michigan at 
about 10-15 percent of their abundance be- 
fore control measures took effect; and a 
similar decline of lampreys is already evident 
in Lake Huron where first-round chemical 
treatments will be completed this year. 

Coupled with sea lamprey control is the 
trout-salmon rehabilitation program which 
involves intensive annual plantings of hatch- 
ery-reared fish. This program carried out co- 
operatively by State, Federal, and Provincial 
agencies has involved plantings totalling 28.4 
million lake trout, 2.4 million coho, and 0.4 
million chinook salmon in Lake Superior 
since 1958; 11.3 million lake trout, 10.8 mil- 
lion coho, and 6.2 million chinook salmon in 
Lake Michigan since 1965; and 2.8 million 
coho and 2.1 million chinook in Lake Huron 
since 1968. As the sea lamprey have yielded 
to control, these planted fish have survived 
and grown exceptionally well on the forage 
fish available; and their presence in the lakes 
has been responsible for the development of 
significant sport fisheries in the upper three 
lakes, In Michigan waters alone, preliminary 
studies indicate that an estimated 180,000 
anglers spent 2 million days of sport fishing 
in 1970. The catch of salmon and trout was 
estimated at 1.0 million fish and the net 
value of the resource between 5 to 7 million 
dollars. 

Currently, the major problem of sea lam- 
prey control is the difficulty of reducing the 
lamprey population to a level which does not 
hinder the development of a self-reproduc- 
ing stock of lake trout—the primary objec- 
tive of the program. Unfortunately, lake 
trout do not mature and reproduce until they 
reach 7 years of age and about 28 inches in 
length, and since lamprey prefer to attack 
larger fish, even a remnant population can 
inflict heavy losses on lake trout for about 
3 to 4 years before they spawn for the first 
time. Scientists studying lake trout in Lake 
Superior have provided evidence that lam- 
prey predation is the major source of mor- 
tality of lake trout over 25 inches in length. 
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They believe that if current lamprey abun- 
dance could be reduced another order of mag- 
nitude (or about 5 percent of their abun- 
dance before control measures took effect) 
by intensification of the chemical control 
program it would trigger a rapid development 
of a spawning lake trout stock. 

The difficulty of establishing a fully effec- 
tive program of sea lamprey control simul- 
taneously on four of the five Great Lakes 
(sea lamprey are no threat to the fisheries of 
Lake Erie) stems mainly from the failure of 
the Commission to obtain the funds it be- 
lieves are required to accomplish the job. As 
a matter of fact, the differential gap between 
the funds requested by the Commission and 
those received from the two governments has 
grown wider in the last few years. The finan- 
cial problem is compounded by the fact when 
the United States Government is unable to 
provide the funds requested, the Canadian 
contribution must be automatically lowered 
to meet a cost sharing formula which calls 
for the U.S. to contribute 69 percent and Can- 
ada 31 percent of total program expenses. 

To illustrate the problem specifically, in 
July 1970 the Commission submitted to the 
two governments a sea lamprey control and 
research program for fiscal year 1972 which 
provided for intensification of lamprey con- 
trol in the 3 upper lakes and an extension of 
chemical control to Lake Ontario lamprey 
streams. The program called for a total ex- 
penditure of 2.613 million dollars—U.S. con- 
tribution of $1.788 million dollars and Can- 
adian contribution of $0.825 million dollars. 
Later in 1970, the Commission was advised 
by the U.S. Government that its contribution 
would have to be limited to $1.388 million 
dollars rather than the $1.788 million re- 
quested. At the same time, the Commission 
received the distressing news that in order to 
obtain continuing clearance for its registra- 
tion of lampricide (TFM) by the Pesticide 
Regulation Division of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) it would be neces- 
sary to carry out a wide range of toxicology 
and residue chemistry studies that would 
eventually yield the data needed to establish 
tolerance limits in water, fish, and food or 
food stuffs. The estimated cost of this reg- 
istration-orlented research on TFM in fiscal 
year 1972 alone was $290,000. 

In January 1971, the Commission held an 
emergency meeting to determine what re- 
visions in the fiscal year 1972 program were 
needed to include research on TFM and stay 
within a budget limitation established by 
a US. contribution of $1.388 million dollars. 
An immediate decision was to defer inten- 
sification of control in the 3 upper lakes and 
an extension of chemical control to lamprey 
streams on the U.S. side of Lake Ontario. If 
the Commission was forced to absorb the 
costs of TFM research in its operational con- 
trol program, it would also be necessary to 
curtail chemical control on the U.S. side of 
Lake Huron and carry out only a “mainte- 
nance" program on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior. Recognizing that the two govern- 
ments might be sympathetic to these prob- 
lems, the Commission requested an increase 
in contributions for fiscal year 1972 amount- 
ing to $200,000 in the U.S. and $90,000 in 
Canada to cover the cost of TFM registration- 
oriented research. The request is now being 
considered favorably by the U.S. Congress 
and the House of Commons in Canada. If 
these additional funds are obtained, the 
Commission would then be able to carry 
out in fiscal year 1972 the TFM research, con- 
duct a maintenance control program on the 
3 upper lakes, and extend chemical opera- 
tions to the Canadian lamprey streams of 
Lake Ontario. 

It is hoped that the foregoing is sufficient 
to bring you abreast of the progress made 
and some of the biological and fiscal prob- 
lems confronting sea lamprey control in the 
Great Lakes. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT W. SAALFELD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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SEA LAMPREY IN THE GREAT LAKES 
(By Norman S. Baldwin) 


Movement of sea lamprey (Petromyzon 
marinus) from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie 
through the Welland Canal about 1920, and 
their susbequent establishment in the Upper 
Great Lakes, initiated a series of biological 
changes which have extended beyond the 
fish directly attacked by this parasite. The 
initial impact was borne by the large, cold- 
water fish such as lake trout (Salvelinus 
namaycush), burbot (Lota lota), whitefish 
(Coregonus clupeaformis), and rainbow trout 
(Salmo gairdneri). The catch of these species 
dropped sharply and one, the lake trout, was 
almost completely eliminated in Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan. Smaller cold-water spe- 
cies which became abundant in the absence 
of lake trout have recently been displaced in 
Lake Michigan by the alewife (Alosa pseu- 
doharengus). Alewives have become so num- 
erous that certain plankton species which 
they prefer for food have now become scarce. 

Although the sea lamprey is not solely 
responsible for the scarcity of valuable fish in 
the Upper Great Lakes, it must bear a major 
share of the blame, and its control is basic to 
restoration of an ecological balance and reha- 
bilitation of the sport and commercial fisher- 
ies. 

The threat posed by the sea lamprey was 
not generally recognized until it was well 
established in all the lakes and had seriously 
affected the commercial fisheries in Lake 
Huron and Lake Michgan. Control by federal, 
state, and provincial agencies began in 1948, 
and in 1956 was made one of the responsibill- 
ties of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, 
an international agency established by the 
United States and Canada for the conserva- 
tion and development of Great Lakes fishery 
resources. 

Early steps to control lamprey were too 
little and too late to prevent the parasite 
from becoming firmly established in all of 
the lakes; screens placed in streams to block 
lamprey from spawning grounds were re- 
peatedly washed out and were soon replaced 
by electrical barriers. These devices consisted 
of a series of electrodes which, when charged 
with line or generator power, produced an 
electrical field in the waters that lamprey 
and fish moving upstream could not pene- 
trate. These electrical barriers were not fully 
effective in some large rivers during severe 
flooding, although they rarely washed out. 

It was not until 1958, after more than 6 
years of experimentation by the U.S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, that a chemieal 
method to reduce lamprey was perfected and 
applied, first on Lake Superior, then on Lake 
Michigan, and recently on Lake Huron, pav- 
ing the way for the restoration of lake 
trout, rainbow trout, whitefish, the intro- 
duction of Pacific salmon, and a return to a 
more balanced ecological situation. 

The sea lamprey might seem an unlikely 
candidate for the role of “spoiler” on the 
Great Lakes. In the ocean, attacks on fish 
have been reported but there is little evi- 
dence that the parasite causes serious losses 
to important species. Furthermore, in Lake 
Ontario and the Finger Lakes of New York, 
landlocked sea lamprey and lake trout have 
co-existed for at least 100 years and possibly 
since the retreat of the glaciers thousands of 
years ago. It should be pointed out, however, 
that in these lakes trout survival appears rel- 
atively low and the populations are in a pre- 
carious position when exposed to fishing 
Pressure. A significant fishery appears to re- 
quire the support of hatchery plantings. 

It may be surprising to some to learn that 
in addition to the sea lamprey, the Great 
Lakes contain four native species of lam- 
prey—two non-parasitic and two para- 
sitic. The northern brook lamprey (Ichthy- 
omyzon fossor) and the American brook 
lamprey (Lampetra lamottei) remain in 
streams during their entire life without 
parasitizing fish. The silver lamprey (Ichthy- 
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omyzon unicuspis) and chestnut lamprey 
(Ichthyomyzon castaneus) on the other 
hand are parasitic for about a year before 
they spawn and die. The silver lamprey was 
reportedly abundant in Lake Erie during the 
last century but is rarely encountered now. 
It appears to prefer warmer water than the 
sea lamprey and its distribution in the colder 
lakes is restricted. The chestnut lamprey 
generally remains in rivers and is abundant 
in several including the Manistee in Michi- 
gan where it causes significant damage to 
brown trout. 

Although no fish in the Great Lakes, ex- 
cept the very small species, are immune to 
sea lamprey attack, lake trout are by far the 
most vulnerable. They inhabit the cooler 
water preferred by sea lamprey and are per- 
haps attacked more successfully because they 
present a large “target.” More importantly, 
they mature at a relatively large size and ad- 
vanced age and are exposed to sea lamprey 
for several years before they spawn. Lake 
trout planted where lamprey are abundant 
show good survival until they reach about 20 
inches at which time they come under heavy 
attack with few reaching 24 inches. 

The key to controlling a species is usually 
found only after a careful study has been 
made of its habits and behavior. The sea 
lamprey is no exception and during the early 
years was closely studied. Despite the collec- 
tion of much information these studies are 
continuing so that control methods can be 
improved. 

The sea lamprey in the Great Lakes spawn 
in the gravel riffies of streams during the 
spring and early summer. The eggs are de- 
posited in depressions made by moving 
stones, On hatching, the larvae burrow into 
the bottom mud where they spend from 3 to 
9 years depending on growing conditions. 
During this time they are called ammocetes. 
These larvae are seldom seen since they move 
only occasionally and usually at night. They 
feed on small organisms filtered from the 
water which they pump into their burrows 
for respiration. Growth is typically slow but 
in a few streams may be fast enough to 
bring about transformation of a small pro- 
portion of a hatch in 3 years. Generally, 
larvae remain in streams for about 5 years 
and reach a length of 7 inches before as- 
suming parasitic characteristics (transform- 
ing) and migrating to the lake to feed on 
fish. A parasitic lamprey is equipped with 
a sucker-like mouth rimmed by horny teeth 
for attachment, a horny tongue for rasping a 
hole in the skin of its prey, and a set of 
glands which discharge a secretion into the 
wound made by the tongue. This secretion 
prevents coagulation of the prey’s blood and 
breaks down the flesh. On a diet of blood 
and bits of flesh the adult lamprey grows 
from 7 to 18 inches in 12 to 20 months. At 
the end of this period, the adult lamprey en- 
ters a stream, spawns, and dies. Judging from 
laboratory feeding studies, a lamprey can de- 
stroy 35 to 40 pounds of fish during its adult 
parasitic life. On the other hand, the cap- 
ture of fish with healed wounds indicates 
that not all victims succumb. However, at- 
tacks which perforate the body cavity, expos- 
ing the internal organs, invariably prove 
fatal. Simultaneous attacks by two heavily 
feeding lamprey must be lethal to all but 
the largest fish. 

Attempts to control lamprey have been 
aimed at preventing reproduction by block- 
ing spawning streams with mechanical or 
electrical barriers or destroying the larvae 
during their prolonged stay in streams. The 
first method was abandoned in 1960 when it 
became apparent that the chemical treat- 
ment of streams which had begun in 1958 
was proving more effective. Electrical bar- 
riers are still operated on certain streams, but 
only to follow changes in lamprey abun- 
dance. These installations are fenced and 
booms placed above and below to safeguard 
the public. 

The application of chemical control meth- 
ods in 1958 on Lake Superior was preceded by 
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almost 7 years of intensive research to find 
a chemical that could be used in lamprey 
streams without seriously affecting other fish 
species. Out of some 6,000 chemicals screened 
one has emerged as the best of several which 
are selectively toxic to lamprey. The chemi- 
cal, which has no known use outside the 
lamprey control program, is 3-trifluorometh- 
yl-4-nitrophenol and is referred to as TFM. 

Exposure to a concentration of TFM from 
1 to 6 parts per million for a period of 8 
hours is lethal to sea lamprey larvae in most 
streams. In a few streams where the con- 
centration of dissolved substances is high, 
14 ppm TFM may be required. At these con- 
centrations there is no danger to humans or 
animals drinking the water. Fish display vary- 
ing degrees of resistance to the lampricide. 
Of 11 species tested, smalimouth bass 
(Micropterus dolomieu) were least suscepti- 
ble, requiring about 8 times the concentra- 
tion required to kill lamprey. Rainbow trout 
and coho salmon (Oncorhynohus kisutch) 
require about 3.6 times the concentration 
needed to kill lamprey. Walleye (Stizotedion 
vitreum) are almost as susceptible as lam- 
prey and particular care must be taken to 
maintain precise concentrations in rivers 
where these fish are present. The condition 
of fish also affects resistance to TFM; indi- 
viduals that have spawned or are heavily dis- 
eased are likely to succumb while healthy in- 
dividuals show no ill effects from exposure. 

The way in which TFM acts to kill larval 
lamprey is not clear. Death appears to be due 
to a combination of circulatory and respira- 
tory failure. Inhibition of certain enzymes 
and irreversible blockage of oxygen uptake 
by the blood are also suspected. 

Further investigation of chemicals led re- 
cently to the discovery that TFM could be 
synergized with a molluscicide 5,2’-dichloro- 
4’-nitrosalicylanalide which, when added in 
small amounts (2 percent by weight) doubled 
TFM toxicity without reducing its selectivity. 
The synergist has a low solubility and precise 
concentrations are hard to achieve in certain 
streams. Therefore, it is not used where sus- 
ceptible species may be endangered. 

A stream treatment requires a consider- 
able amount of information before it can be 
properly carried out. First, a survey is made 
with portable electric-shocking equipment to 
locate the sections of the stream Inhabited by 
young lamprey, for it is necessary to know 
what tributaries of the main stream need to 
be treated and how far upstream the chemi- 
cal must be introduced to destroy all the 
ammocetes. The survey crews move electrodes 
on poles over the stream bottom creating an 
electrical current which causes the ammo- 
cetes, hidden in the mud, to emerge. These 
are collected and identified, for it is neces- 
sary to distinguish sea lamprey larvae from 
one or other of the native species usually 
present. 

The molluscicide used to synergize TFM 
has also been used as a survey tool in water 
where electro-shocking is not always effective. 
Sand granules impregnated with the syner- 
gist are spread over the surface and sink to 
the bottom where they slowly release the 
chemical. Lamprey then emerge in about 30 
minutes and can be easily collected. 

Before treatment begins, a test of the effec- 
tiveness of TFM with and without the syner- 
gist is made at each stream to determine the 
concentration required. This is necessary be- 
cause subtle changes in water chemistry 
modify the action of the lampricide. It is not 
unusual to find that the required concentra- 
tion varies widely in neighboring streams, or 
in the same stream from season to season. In 
the trailer laboratory set up on the stream 
to be treated lamprey ammocetes and fish are 
placed in jars filled with water from the 
stream and different amounts of chemical 
are added to expose the fish and lamprey to 
a wide range of concentrations. In this way 
the lowest concentration required to MH 
lamprey and the highest concentration toler- 
ated by fish are determined. A suitable con- 
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centration between these limits is selected 
for the actual treatment. 

In streams with numerous branches, chem- 
ical feeding must be carried out on a sched- 
ule which will allow the treated water in a 
side branch to reach the maih stream as the 
main mass of treated water arrives. Dilution 
of the lampricide to sub-lethal concentrations 
is thereby avoided. Dyes such as fluorescin 
are used beforehand to estimate the time 
it will take treated water to move down the 
stream system. 

The lampricide is fed to the stream at the 
pre-determined rate by a pump which ac- 
curately delivers the required amount of 
chemical through a perforated plastic hose 
placed across the stream above the upper 
limits of lamprey distribution. Adjustments 
in the rate and period of chemical feedings 
are generally necessary, and the pump oper- 
ator is in radio contact with the field head- 
quarters where water samples from down- 
stream are periodically analysed. After about 
2 hours’ exposure to the chemical, ammo- 
cetes begin to emerge from the bottom in a 
helpless state and, after 12 to 18 hours, large 
numbers of dead larvae can be seen on the 
bottom. The stream is re-surveyed later with 
electric shockers for surviving ammocetes 
to check on the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment. 

Approximately one-tenth of the 3,000 trib- 
utaries entering the upper three Great Lakes 
have been found to contain lamprey larvae; 
113 in Lake Superior, 98 in Lake Michigan, 
and 83 in Lake Huron. Surveys in the lower 
lakes, still to be completed, have located 12 
lamprey streams on Lake Erie and 22 on Lake 
Ontario. 

Chemical treatment of streams began in 
1958 on Lake Superior where lake trout, al- 
though declining rapidly, were still present 
in fair numbers. By 1961, the main lamprey 
streams had been treated and results were 
beginning to show. In the fall of that year, 
the proportion of lake trout with lamprey 
wounds dropped sharply and in the following 
spring the catch of spawning lamprey at 
barriers fell to one-fifth of the average 
catch of the preceding five years. In order 
to maintain control, it was necessary in 1962 
to begin the re-treatment of streams in 
which larval lamprey had become reestab- 
lished following the initial treatment. By 
the end of the second round of treatments 
in 1966, the catch of spawning lamprey had 
fallen to one-tenth of the precontrol level. 

Before control measures could take effect, 
however, sea lamprey had so reduced lake 
trout in inshore waters of Lake Superior that 
natural reproduction had essentially ceased 
by 1959. These inshore stocks have been re- 
established by an extensive planting pro- 
gram and trout in these areas are now main- 
ly of hatchery origin. Natural reproduction 
resumed in 1964 on major spawning grounds 
in Wisconsin waters and naturally produced 
trout are appearing in greater numbers each 
year. Isolated populations of lake trout on 
offshore grounds which suffered less from 
lamprey are now almost fully recovered. 

Chemical treatments were extended to 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron in 1960 but 
suspended in the latter lake when it became 
apparent that funds would not be available 
to establish control on these two lakes simul- 
taneously while maintaining control on 
Lake Superior. The first round of stream 
treatments was completed on Lake Michigan 
in 1966. It also produced a decline in the 
catch of spawning lamprey at barriers on 3 
streams from 12,885 in 1962 to 1,168 in 1966, 
and an increase in the commercial catch of 
whitefish from 226,000 Ib, to 1,422,000 Ib. The 
angler catch of lake-run rainbow trout or 
steelhead in 1967 was reportedly the largest 
ever taken by the sport fishery. 

Although the treatment of some 24 streams 
on Lake Huron in the period 1960 to 1962 
brought about a temporary improvement in 
whitefish and rainbow trout abundance in 
the areas covered, recovery was quickly sup- 
pressed when the control program could not 
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be continued and the streams re-treated. In 
1966, however, when it became evident that 
the cost of maintaining control on Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan would be signifi- 
cantly less than expected, the program on 
Lake Huron was reactivated. More than half 
its lamprey streams have now been treated 
and the remaining streams will all be dis- 
posed of by the summer of 1970 if requested 
funds are made available. 

The success of the lamprey control program 
must ultimately be judged on its ability to 
hold predation losses from lamprey at such 
low levels that populations of lake trout, 
rainbow trout, and whitefish will maintain 
themselves without the aid of planting and 
still provide a significant sport and commer- 
cial fishery. Rainbow trout, lake trout and 
whitefish populations have responded favor- 
ably to the reduction in iamprey. Spawning 
has resumed in Lake Superior and young 
naturally-produced lake trout are beginning 
to show among the hatchery fish that make 
up most of the stock in inshore waters. It 
has been estimated that if lamprey in Lake 
Superior can be held at 5 per cent of the pre- 
control level, the potential harvest of lake 
trout by the sport and commercial fisheries 
will be 4 million pounds by 1976, roughly 85 
per cent of “normal” production. The annual 
net benefit forecast for these fisheries is $2,- 
100,000 while the estimated cost of lamprey 
control is $400,000. In recent years, the lam- 
prey population has been about 10 per cent 
of the pre-control abundance. 

Even greater benefit may be realized in Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron with a major ex- 
pansion of sport fishing for coho salmon. The 
effect of sea lamprey on this new species can- 
not be predicted as yet but it may be less 
vulnerable than rainbow trout or steelhead. 
The latter persisted in Lake Michigan during 
high lamprey abundance but did not provide 
good fishing until the parasite was reduced. 

Finally, the control of alewife populations 
by lake trout, coho, and rainbow trout, may 
be the most important by-product of lam- 
prey control particularly in Lake Michigan. 

In order to maintain control, streams which 
produce lamprey must be re-treated periodi- 
cally to destroy re-established larvae before 
they can become parasitic and move to the 
lakes. In Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, 
roughly half the streams which at one time 
produced lamprey become reinfested after 
each treatment and require re-treatment 
usually within 4 years. These treatments will 
probably have to be continued indefinitely. 

The greatest benefits from sea lamprey 
control will be realized in the Upper Great 
Lakes where the parasite has been particu- 
larly destructive. However, extension of the 
control program to Lake Erie and particularly 
Lake Ontario will also bring rewards. Sea 
lamprey have never been abundant in Lake 
Erie and have not had a detectable effect on 
the warm-water fishes that are now domi- 
nant in that lake. Larvae have been found 
in only 12 streams, mainly at the eastern 
end. Control of these populations should not 
be difficult. 

In Lake Ontario, where lamprey have been 
present since the earliest records of the fish- 
ery, there is evidence that the parasite is 
taking a significant toll of whitefish and 
rainbow trout and has contributed to the 
poor survival of planted lake trout. There is 
also a growing conviction among fishery sci- 
entists that the historically poor fish produc- 
tion of Lake Ontario may be partly due to 
the presence of sea lamprey and alewife. The 
establishment of predatory species in Lake 
Ontario would give tremendous impetus to 
the sport fishery. 

It is expected that lamprey control will be 
well established on all three of the Upper 
Great Lakes by 1970. It will then be possible 
to begin treating streams on Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. Preliminary surveys have not 
been completed on the south shores but it 
appears that there may be about 15 lamprey 
streams in Lake Erie and roughly 30 in Lake 
Ontario. 
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It is tempting but dangerous to view lam- 
prey control as a routine operation, for the 
residual sea lamprey may adapt in a number 
of ways to the pressure now placed on them, 
The sea lamprey must, therefore, continue 
to be closely studied and control methods 
modified to compensate for changes in the 
habits of the parasite. The research which 
led first to the development of a control 
method must be continued to keep it 
effective. 


STATEMENT OF CONVICTION, MO- 
RALITY AND TRUTH—ADDRESSED 
TO A DRAFT BOARD 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
ileged recently to read a moving account 
of moral development and conviction in 
a statement to his draft board by a young 
Californian, Paul Moser. 

Mr. Moser has beautifully expressed a 
commitment he has which I believe many 
young people share. I earnestly request 
the attention of this body to his letter as 
I am certain it will aid in understanding 
the attitudes of this generation. 

The letter follows: 

To A DRAFT BOARD 

The model of all good with which I have 
grown up is Jesus Christ. I have been trained 
in the Roman Catholic faith, and have now 
come to what I think is a full acceptance of 
that faith. But in coming to that acceptance 
of faith, I discovered its basis—that con- 
science must rule in matters which cannot 


be generally dealt with by the Church, and 
on which the Church takes no official stand. 
This was the stumbling block in my 


thoughts; that, since grade school, the 
Church had supplied all the answers to all 
the questions of morality, and I felt adrift 
when it had no answers here. But I have been 
trained well enough, I believe, to know right 
from wrong. And I believe it is wrong to ex- 
hibit physical anger and violence, to do bodi- 
ly harm to another even if it costs the life 
of someone I love, or my own life. It must 
be made clear that this belief is thoroughly 
subjective, and is the result, the fusion of 
Catholic teachings, and the ideal of Christ 
which was presented to me by my parents 
and teachers. These two factors were inte- 
grated in my early years, before I separated 
them in my own mind, I hadn’t understood, 
until relatively recently, that these two do 
not contradict each other, but that the Cath- 
olic doctrine not only allows but encourages 
individual, conscientious decisions on the 
questions of war and non-violence. 

I must say further that I have no right to 
judge another, or to kill someone else who 
doesn't see the value of my belief, even if he 
will kill me. The reason is that human life 
is so sacred and so unique to me as to defy 
description, and that, as a result of their 
sanctity and uniqueness, these lives are 
completely in the hands of God, the One who 
created them. I could never bring myself to 
“play God" and raise my hand against one 
of His creatures. I do regret to say that Iam 
not always successful in containing my 
temper in smaller, everyday matters, but that 
is more an index to my humanity than any- 
thing else, 

As regards my country, I can say that I 
appreciate the United States for what it is, 
and for what it has done for me personally, 
but I cannot believe that killing to preserve 
something so impersonal and ambiguous is 
good. If what the United States represents 
is truly valuable to mankind, then that es- 
sence will be preserved in any case. Christ 
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submitted Himself to death without a strug- 
gle because He knew that what He repre- 
sented was beyond destruction and would 
remain alive among men simply on its own 
merit. 

I believe these things strongly enough that 
I will accept imprisonment in the case that 
my views are misunderstood. 

Both of my parents are Catholic (my 
mother was converted from the Mormon faith 
soon after she married my father), and I 
attended Catholic schools for 14 of my 16 
years of formal education. I would like to 
divide my experiences into groupings accord- 
ing to schools, i.e., 1) 8 years at St. Elisa- 
beth’s School in Van Nuys, Calif.; 2) 4 years 
at Loyola High School in Los Angeles; 3) 2 
years at Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 4) 2 years at Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

(1) The grammar school years can be dealt 
with more as a basis of faith than for the 
realization of it, since my thoughts and feel- 
ings about non-violence didn't reach any 
level of precision during this time. 

What is important to mention is the basic 
Christian guidance of my parents, reinforced 
by the stories of Christ’s life which were told 
by the teachers at St. Elisabeth’s during 
the 30 minute religion period, which took 
place every day. Christ really came alive for 
me through these stories as a powerful per- 
sonality, yet “power” in Christ was always 
separated from, and never translated to 
“force and violence” for me. 

When I think back to these years, I re- 
member noticing, and being troubled by, the 
difference in attitude between the religion 
period and the history period, for instance, 
wherein we would read about a war engaged 
in by the United States, and there would 
seem to be general approval of it. I never 
really delved into that question very deeply 
during this time, because I imagined that 
the Church would supply the answers when 
I could understand them better. This was 
told to us about such things as “having 
babies”, étc., and I liked to include the rid- 
dle of war in that category. I actually be- 
lieved I wquid be told never to resort to vio- 
lence, since Christ told Peter to put away 
his sword in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
all of the martyrs went to their deaths joy- 
fully, without any thought of resort to force. 
These stories, along with my parents and 
teachers who endorsed them, were the only 
bases I had in making this decision at this 
time. 

(2) High school (also the last two years of 
grammar school) was a period in which I 
did little thinking about the problem of 
violence, since other problems were much 
more overwhelming, f.e., sexual adjustment, 
puberty, etc. I became aware of other views 
of war and non-violence from my peer group, 
the media, and other such sources, but these 
views were more confusing and vague than 
they were illuminating. And since it re- 
mained a very theoretical question in my 
mind, I made no effort to pin myself down 
and concretize my views. Of great help to me 
then was Fr. Bernard Brannon, S.J., who is 
currently teaching at Bellarmine Preparatory 
in San Jose. His advice helped me over the 
rough spots in the area of sexual adjustment, 
and in 1970, toward the end of my first year 
at Stanford, discussion with him helped me 
further solidify my views on non-violence. 

(3) My two years at Georgetown were quite 
important, especially since I spent the first 
one in ROTC. I had been told both good 
and bad things about ROTC, but I basically 
thought of it as something that “made a 
man out of you”, and was “good for you.” 
The idea of joining a drill team (which I 
did) was especially attractive, since I had 
heard that there were drill teams in the reg- 
ular army (e.g., at Fort Belvoir, Va.) which 
were open to ex-ROTC cadets who were par- 
ticularly good at drill. If I joined, I wouldn't 
have to worry about the question of violence 
at all. But during that year, I found out how 
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incompatible with army ways I really was. 
I found out how authoritarian it was by 
nature, and how the individual conscience 
had no place in a “good soldier”. 

The ultimate example of my discovery of 
ROTC took place on the day of a big inter- 
collegiate drill tournament, involving ROTC 
units from all over the country. About 3 
hours before, our cadet lieutenant came in 
and told us all to get our hair cut and our 
heads shaved with a razor. I realized at that 
moment that I was involved in an effort to 
escape my decision on violence, and that the 
effort had backfired. What if I wasn’t able 
to work with a regular drill team like the 
one at Fort Belvoir? And what if the issue 
were not a skinhead, but an order to shoot? 
I refused to get my hair cut, and quit ROTC. 

I was extremely bitter. I read a copy of the 
Conscientious Objection form, and became 
more bitter, thinking that the “religious 
training and belief” had to be strictly along 
the lines of Catholic teaching specifically 
stated. Since there is no official line, I felt 
trapped, and I confused and blurred my own 
personal stand because I feared the possi- 
bility that I was not conforming with Church 
teaching. I was ignoring the important, real 
meaning of the word “belief” in the CO 
form, and also the fact that the Church very 
much respects conscientious decisions in 
this area. 

I did my best, as I think a good number 
of male college students do, to bury myself 
in work and activity; and of course there was 
no immediacy to spur me to any action. 

From June ’68 to June ’69, I divided my 
time between Los Angeles and Washington, 
D.C. I had some discussions with my parents 
and with some old friends of the family who 
are Jesuit priests at Loyola University in Los 
Angeles, including Fr. George Lucy, S.J. They 
showed great concern and did a good deal to 
help me reconcile my conscience with the 
Church, making the fusion of my beliefs and 
the Catholicism which was really quite con- 
sistent with them all along. 

Things were looking brighter also because 
I was offered the chance to go on a tour of 
the army bases in Germany and Italy with 
an Armed Forces Professional Entertainment 
Overseas (AFPEO) show that summer (’69), 
and I believed that I would then see the real 
army, not just the ROTC, and that things 
would be different, perhaps. They weren't. We 
did over 90 shows, and after every one there 
seemed to be a GI telling me about how 
many “VC” he had “wasted”, and I was pretty 
horrified. 

(4) I came back from the tour to a different 
school—Stanford. I lived alone for the first 
quarter of the ‘69-'70 year, and thought a 
good deal about what I had seen, about the 
subjects of non-violence, Catholicism, and 
conscription. At Christmas, I announced to 
my family that I could no longer keep my II- 
S deferment, because I felt I was taking part 
in a perpetuation of violence. They tried to 
persuade me to use “the system” and the 
CO form, but I was not conyinced. When I 
went back to Stanford in January, '70, 3 
things happened: 

(a) I moved in with three other students, 
one of whom (Gary Reid) now is classified 
I-O. 

(b) I began to read some of the thought of 
Mohandas Gandhi, such as Non-Violent 
Resistance, compiled by Satyagraha. 

(c) I sent in a letter to the draft board 
asking how long it would be, approximately, 
before my hearing came up if I turned in 
my draft card. The response was that I 
could not turn in my card as long as I was 
a student. 

In April and May of 1970, things came to a 
head for me and for Stanford. When the 
invasion of Cambodia was announced on 
April 28, I think, the lid blew off the univer- 
sity. The worst rioting in the school’s history 
took place that night. I sat in our house 
with Gary Reid and felt very helpless as we 
listened to the radio reports. The next day, 
April 29, I spent a good deal of time talking 
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to Gary about Gandhi's ideas of non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience, and about the 
basic Christianity in those ideas. We decided 
to try to form a “peace brigade,” modeled 
on the Berkeley group, who would put them- 
selves between the police and the rioters to 
stop the violence. It would be a non-political 
group—no sides taken, just stop the violence. 
We canvassed approximately 550 students 
ourselves, and identified our aims with other 
students canvassing for the same purpose— 
to get a group to meet that night and stop 
the violence if possible, since the rioters 
promised more of the same for the night of 
the 29th. 400 people showed up, and we sat 
on the lawn of the administration building; 
police on one side, rioters on the other. We 
moved, with arms linked, all around the cam- 
pus, breaking between the two groups when 
we could. As I look back on this action, I 
am not so convinced that it was all that 
effective, but I was glad to be doing some- 
thing to stop the trouble. We did the same 
thing on the night of the 30th, with fewer 
people. 

At this point, I felt that it would be good 
to get my CO application and fill it out, since 
I had sharpened my views on non-violence. 
When I received it, too much had happened 
to allow me to fill it out in the 30 day period 
allotted to me. 

I am speaking of my arrest. The situation 
on the afternoon of May ist at Stanford was 
this: The rioters let it be known that more 
damage would be done that night. There 
was a non-violent student strike proposed, 
but unless it was obviously successful in 
pre-empting the rioters, violence would con- 
tinue. We in the Non-Violent Group thought 
we had an alternative for those who wanted 
to protest the Cambodian invasion. 

To make the strike work, many students 
sat in the doorways of the buildings to block 
them, I cannot speak for all groups, but our 
group, sitting in the main doorway of En- 
cina Hall (the administration building) 
strictly adhered to Gandhian principles. Gary 
Reid, my room mate, was sitting beside me, 
and about 20 others were packed around 
when Capt. Rosa of the Santa Clara County 
Sheriffs arrived. He approached the door 
with one of the employees, and said that the 
man had business inside, and that we should 
let him go in. I explained that we would not 
forcibly keep him out; I invited, I pleaded 
with the man three times to walk on my legs 
to get in, simply saying that we were doing 
the only thing left to us to prevent further 
violence, i.e., putting our bodies on the line, 
but that we would force no one. If he really 
wanted to get into the building, and not 
just see some arrests, he would walk on our 
legs. The Captain’s response was to arrest 
me and one other student. The others went 
untouched. I walked to the patrol car, not 
resisting in any way, and I exhorted the peo- 
ple around to “keep cool”. The crowd of stu- 
dents sat down all around the patrol car and 
refused to let the police take me away, but 
they remained completely non - violent 
throughout the incident, chanting “we love 
you” even when the tac-squad slugged its 
way through their ranks with 4-foot billy 
clubs. 

I was quickly bailed out of jail by my 
friends, but the repercussions at home and 
at school (which Included one anonymous, 
telephoned threat on my life) didn’t permit 
me to put my thoughts down on paper. So 
I sent the form back, resolved to send for 
it again only at the end of my last year, so 
that there would be sufficient time for reflec- 
tion and writing, and no possibility of pro- 
crastination. I visited Fr. Bernard Brannon 
at this point, and we discussed my feelings 
and ideas. I spoke to 4 or 5 of his religion 
classes at Bellarmine Prep, too, which helped 
be get my thoughts in order. 

I spent 6 months in Europe, from Septem- 
ber "70 to March "71, which was something 
I had planned to do before the disturbances, 
but also something which was thought to be 
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a good idea by my parents and the police, 
in view of the telephoned threat. The trip 
gave me a good perspective on how things 
have developed—and that brings me up to 
the present. I think that the experiences of 
the last few years have strengthened my 
faith; given me a clearer view of Catholicism, 
and the fact that each Catholic has a per- 
sonality, a temperment, and a set of ex- 
periences which inevitably become part and 
parcel of his beliefs. These realizations have 
allowed me to fill out this form. 

I feel restricted from ministering to the 
sick and injured of the military because my 
beliefs would not allow me to care for men 
who would simply go out once again and 
kill and be killed. The reference to civilian 
sick and injured has puzzled me slightly, 
since care of these constitutes alternate serv- 
ice, as long as I were not part of the military. 

The reason that I could not take part in 
the military in even a noncombatant capac- 
ity is that I would be supplying direct or 
indirect logistical support of an organized 
effort to kill human beings, which might 
also be seen as my taking the place of a 
man who would then be free to pick up a 
weapon and destroy life. This means that if 
the position I would fill in caring for even 
civilians is otherwise filled by a regular mem- 
ber of the armed forces, I could not take that 
position. 


SANCTIONS AGAINST RHODESIA 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Roanoke Times of July 13 contains 
an excellent editorial on the subject of 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 

Participation by the United States in 
the trade embargo imposed on Rhodesia 
by the U.N. Security Council has re- 
sulted in a situation where this country 
is dependent upon the Soviet Union for 
chrome ore, a strategic commodity. 

The editorial makes the point that the 
entire program of sanctions has been a 
failure and that it should now be 
abandoned. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
end U.S. dependency on Russia chrome 
by lifting the U.S. embargo on that par- 
ticular commodity from Rhodesia. While 
this would not end the sanctions policy, 
it would represent an important step to- 
ward a more sensible policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “Time To End 
Rhodesian Sanction,” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TIME To END RHODESIAN SANCTIONS 


Repugnant as is white Rhodesians’ intent 
to keep blacks from a rightful role in their 
government, there is little justification for 
the United States to continue economic 
sanctions against that African country. 

Sanctions—in this case limits on trade 
voted by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil—seldom bring an offender around. Often, 
they make him more recalcitrant. One sure 
effect, it would seem, of putting pressure on 
an oppressive government is that the gov- 
ernment will contrive to pass on the dis- 
comfort to the people it is oppressing. Put 
another way, if any Rhodesians suffer from 
limits on trade, it will be blacks sooner than 
whites. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. is trying by legisla- 
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tion to relax U.S. participation in the sanc- 
tions. He is focusing on chromite, which the 
United States once bought from Rhodesia 
but now gets from the Soviet Union. Byrd's 
bill, supported by former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, would prohibit the President 
from blocking imports of a strategic ma- 
terial from a “free world” country if it can 
be imported from a Communist-run coun- 
try. 

“I do not believe,” says Mr. Byrd, “that it 
is logical for the United States to continue 
to be dependent on Communist Russia for 
& material vital to our national defense.” 

The senator acknowledges he is going the 
long way around to get to his goal, which 
is not so much bolstering security as weaken- 
ing support for the sanctions. Most people 
will read it that way anyhow, and the ill 
effect is that enactment of the bill would 
look like a gesture of U.S. sympathy for 
apartheid. 

Abandoning mistaken policies usually in- 
volves some inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment, though. And this policy, adopted in 
1966, has been a mistake; it has not achieved 
its ends of forcing Rhodesia to change its 
ways, but has further isolated her. It is 
time to try the soft sell, and getting off sanc- 
tions is the first step. 


KENNEDY'S WAR 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in trying 
to keep up with the fiood of words that 
have been written and spoken since the 
Pentagon Papers became the topic of dis- 
cussion all over the country, I came across 
an editorial appearing in the July 10, 
1971, edition of the Peoria Journal Star 
entitled “Kennedy’s War” and I include 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

KENNEDY'S WAR 


People who read the New York Times’ 
“Pentagon Papers” soon to be put out in 
paperback, will rediscover that the really im- 
portant decisions regarding American in- 
volvement in Vietnam were made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The big decision that Kennedy made was, 
of course, to send American troops to fight 
alongside the South Vietnamese in their bat- 
tle with the Viet Cong. 

That decision was made ten years ago and 
there was nothing secret about it. In fact, it 
was May 4, 1961, that Senator Fulbright after 
meeting with President Kennedy told the 
press that he (Fulbright) supported sending 
U.S. combat troops to South Vietnam because 
they were willing to defend themselves 
against Communism. 

Nor was it any secret that such words were 
being backed by deeds when the press re- 
ported that a ship full of American helicop- 
ters and men docked in Saigon on Dec. 11, 
1961. Nine days later the New York Times 
was reporting we had 2,000 troops “operating 
in battle areas with South Vietnamese 
troops.” 

At the outset of our involvement, the Ken- 
nedy administration was not guilty of con- 
fusing the American public about Vietnam. 
This fact is clear when you compare the 
“Pentagon Papers” with various news reports 
during 1961 and 1962, 

However, in 1963 when Kennedy’s plans 
for a “limited war” were being shattered by 
both the Viet Cong and inept South Viet- 
namese leadership, Kennedy began trying to 
keep secrets from the American public. 

The role of our troops in Vietnam, orig- 
inally made very plain, was consistently 
fogged in administration statements which 
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passed them off only as “advisors.” And 
while Kennedy was announcing plans to 
bring 1,000 men home, the Pentagon Papers 
now confirm that their replacements were 
being sent without announcement, 

The big blow to the American public’s 
trust came when President Ngo Dinh Diem 
was assassinated and our government tried 
to act like it had nothing to do with the 
associated plot to overthrow his government. 

“The Pentagon Papers” show in brutal 
detail the involvement of Kennedy and the 
CIA in the affair, but this is not really news 
today. It was news at the time of the assas- 
sination when Journal Star Associate Editor 
Tom Pugh and other alert newsmen wrote 
stories pointing out the American duplicity. 

While the sequence in which the Times 
published its “disclosures” has led most of 
the recriminations over Vietnam to be di- 
rected at President Johnson, a balanced 
examination of what the Times has revealed 
clearly will hurt President Kennedy more. 

People who want to know what went 
wrong are going to discover that it was the 
Kennedy administration which failed to cal- 
culate that a limited war could go on for 
an unlimited length of time. 

People who want to know what eroded 
public confidence in our goals in Vietnam 
are going to discover that it was the Ken- 
nedy administration that talked out of both 
sides of its mouth so much that neither 
President Johnson nor President Nixon ever 
could regain public confidence as they con- 
tinued to fight Kennedy’s war. 

None of this is news to people who have 
paid attention to the war for all of its ten 
years, but for those who haven’t the "Penta- 
gon Papers” may put Kennedy in perspective. 


PROFESSOR WEI OF DELAWARE 
EVALUATES “FUTURE PROSPECTS 
FOR ENERGY” 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, Prof. 
James Wei earlier this year gave a very 


interesting lecture 
Prospects for 
Uses.” 

Dr. Wei, a distinguished professor of 

chemical engineering at the University 
of Delaware, presented his views and 
analysis at the 16th meeting of the Dela- 
ware Valley Section of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. In his 
address, he evaluated the present costs 
of various types of energy and the op- 
portunities that exist for developing new 
energy sources in the future. 
. Professor Wei’s views should be stud- 
ied with care by everyone who is evalu- 
ating the world’s energy needs for the 
future. I ask unanimous consent that his 
lecture be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR ENERGY—SOURCES AND 
Usrs 
(By James Wei) 

I. ENERGY IS THE ULTIMATE RAW MATERIAL 

The civilization and way of life we know 
today are supported by a steady supply of 
low cost raw materials drawn from the farms 


and forests, from the mines and wells, and 
from the air and water. In history when a 
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entitled “Future 
Energy—Sources and 
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raw material runs low in supply and when 
there is no substitute in sight, people won- 
der whether civilization can survive. Wil- 
liam Crooks observed in 1898 that intensive 
farming depended on the nitrate mines in 
Chile, and the eventual exhaustion would 
bring world wide famine’. This did not take 
place as the great chemist Haber and the 
chemical engineer Bosch rose to the chal- 
lenge and solved the problem of nitrogen 
fixation from air and water via ammonia 
synthesis. 

As the skills of the chemists and chemical 
engineers gradually increase, almost any 
natural raw material can be synthesized or 
substituted for. Outside of hydrogen, the 
chemical elements are hardly ever lost from 
planet earth*. There is no such thing as 
“nonrenewable minerals” even if rich de- 
posits are exhaustible. Everything that is 
“used up” is still with us, but in altered and 
diluted form. In this closed system of earth, 
we can and will recycle everything. Given 
enough energy, or thermodynamic free 
energy, we can separate and concentrate any 
materials and recombine them chemically 
to form synthetic raw material. All the 
precious material contained in the refuse 
of our civilization collects on our lands, floats 
in our air, or runs off into the oceans. They 
can all be recovered with sufficient expendi- 
ture of energy. We are already recovering 
from the ocean freshwater, magnesium, bro- 
mine—it would be even easier if we could 
develop organisms that concentrate some 
elements. We realize that energy is the ulti- 
mate raw material and can be used to make 
food, water, other raw material—as well as 
warming and cooling our homes and operat- 
ing all our machinery. 


II. ENERGY USES IN THE PAST 


The United States has always been blessed 
with an abundance of cheap energy to aug- 
ment human and animal muscles: from the 
swift flowing rivers providing water power, 
and great forests providing fire wood, down 
to the modern coal mines and oil gas fields. 
Today, this underpinning of our entire econ- 
omy and way of life consumes only 3 per- 
cent of our gross national product. Energy 
cost forms only 3% percent of the cost of 
average industrial products ranging from 
8 percent for chemicals to 0.3 percent for 
apparel manufacturing *. The consumer cost 
of energy can be divided into three shares: 
production cost under the supervision of en- 
gineers, transportation and distribution costs 
under the supervision of marketers, and fed- 
eral and local taxes. Table 1 gives the ap- 
proximate current prices. Only a small part 
of the cost of refined fuel is in the province 
of engineers +. 5. ¢, 


TABLE 1.—CURRENT ENERGY COSTS 


Production Consumer 
cost cost 


Gasoline, reguisr—cents per gallon 
Natural gas—cents per thousand cu 


Note: Consumer cost equals uction cost plus distribution 
and transportation cost plus Federal and local tax. 


We use a great deal of energy because it 
is very cheap. Our tax laws are already 
designed to make energy more expensive. 
For instance, automotive transportation re- 
quires three ingredients: vehicle, fuel and 
road. The last item belongs to the public sec- 
tor and is financed mostly from taxes col- 
lected from fuel. The excise and sales tax 
on a vehicle is less than 10 percent of the 
manufactured cost, but on gasoline it is 
equal to manufactured cost.* Despite this 
fact, the capital and maintenance cost of 
& piece of energy-using equipment is usually 
15 to 20 times the annual coSt of fuel, for 
automobiles, air conditioners, and electric 
power plants = 7. As long as fuel is cheap and 
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equipment dear, we burn it up prodigiously. 
When prices go up, we complain but go on 
burning without a pause. Past investment in 
equipment is very expensive and cannot be 
changed readily. When copper is expensive, 
we can shift to aluminum; when butlers are 
too expensive, we phase them out; but when 
energy is more expensive, we have neither 
alternative nor can we do without. If it were 
not for the fact that engineers continue to 
improve equipment to save fuel, our use of 
energy would be even more prodigious. For 
instance, in 1925 it took 25,000 BTU to make 
a KWH of electricity but today it takes only 
9,000 BTU *. 

Historically, the principal determinants of 
energy use have been number of people and 
scale of affluence *. Figure 1 (not reproduced) 
shows the per capita gross national product 
of various nations against per capita energy 
use in 1961 ™, It can pass as a fairly straight 
line, the richer one is, the more energy he 
burns up. If you look at such curves long 
enough, you can begin to see an S-curve. 
As you get richer you will buy more infor- 
mation and service, which require less 
energy than hardware. U.S. commercial en- 
ergy use is about 120 times the human intake 
of food energy; while in India it is about 
3 times—for all manufacturing, farming and 
transport. Pigure 2 (not reproduced) shows 
the historical U.S. GNP growth in constant 
1958 dollars (where the effect of inflation 
is taken out) and energy consumption in 
Quads (a Quad is a quadrillion BTU, or a 
million times a billion BTU)”. It appears 
that of late, energy growth lags a little be- 
hind GNP growth. An increase in affluence 
without corresponding increase in energy 
use has never been achieved in the past and 
is difficult to see in the future. 

There may be frivolous uses of energy, 
such as the electric toothbrush; but the bulk 
is necessary to our way of life: home fires 
should be kept warm, people have to get to 
work, food must be delivered to the local 
supermarket, and the wheels of industry 
have to turn. The pattern of sources and uses 
of energy today, together with a government 
forecast for the year 2000, is given in 
Table 2.% 

Oil and gas have been capturing markets 
steadily from coal for the last thirty years, 
since they are cleaner, more convenient and 
cheaper. Nuclear power will rise to capture 
markets from oil and gas in the future. In 
the use side, electricity generation has been 
the fastest growing segment and will con- 
tinue to be. 


TABLE 2—U.S, SOURCES AND USES OF ENERGY AS PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


Projected 
2000 


Uses: 
Residence-commerce. 
Transportation... 

o. 
Electricity generation 


IN. THE TWO NEW CRISES 


In recent years, the use of energy suddenly 
faces two new crises: shortage and environ- 
ment. Hardly a day goes by without a black 
eye for energy in the mass media: Delmarva 
Power and Light refusing new customers in 
natural gas, a blackout of electricity in the 
eastern seaboard, birds dying in oil spilled 
at Santa Barbara, trip mining in W. Vir- 
ginia opposed, scientists predicting that the 
polar ice cap will melt and flood all coastal 
cities due to too much carbon dioxide in air, 
scientists predicting combustion dusts will 
black out sun light and cause a new ice age, 
and a Wall Street Journal article declaring 
that planet Earth is approaching an energy 
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ceiling 1, A year ago, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan asked, “When would this insane 
increase in energy use stop?” It may seem 
that the only way out is to use less energy in 
the future, save the irreplaceable resources 
for our grandchildren, and repair the dam- 
aged environment. 

I would like to advance the thesis that 
there is no inevitable collision course between 
more energy use and better environment: a 
cleaner environment would mean much more 
use of energy. The main flaw of ecologists 
prophesizing doom is their failure to ap- 
preciate the ingenuity of scientists and engi- 
neers in inventing technological alternatives. 

A cleaner automobile means more use of 
fuel, to produce hotter and cleaner exhaust 
and to overcome pressure drop in afterburn- 
ers. Taking lead out of gasoline would mean 
a lower compression ratio and less efficient 
engine, which means more fuel. Cleaner 
smoke stacks in power plants mean either 
cleaner fuel by more refining of oil and coal, 
or stack gas scrubbing and dust removal, all 
requiring more energy. The Biological Oxygen 
Demand (or BOD) discharged into rivers and 
lakes by residential-industrial-agricultural 
activities would require more sewage treat- 
ment and dissolving more oxygen into water, 
which means more energy. The recycling of 
solid wastes means more energy use. Pro- 
vided that society will face the facts and give 
the engineers the resources and time, all the 
pollutants can be reduced to any required 
level by sufficient expenditure of energy—and 
a necessary increase in prices, which will 
decline as experience grows. 

At the end, energy is used to remove all 
other pollutants and a vast quantity of waste 
heat becomes the ultimate pollutant. So far, 
this is a local dispersal problem rather than 
global problem. The fishes are hot in the 
outlet of a power plant, and New York City 
is three degrees hotter than the countryside 
in the winter. But the man-made waste heat 
rejection is currently only 50 ppm of the 
earth’s heat budget, or the quantity of solar 
radiation that the earth receives and sends 
back into space. 

The supply of some forms of energy is 
short and prices are increasing, The oil price 
increase is due to the demands of oil ex- 
porting countries in the Middle East, Libya, 
and Venezuela, plus a shortage of tankers; 
the natural gas shortage is due to the in- 
dustry’s unwillingness to explore and to lay 
pipelines under the low existing government 
regulated prices; the coal shortage is due to 
earlier forecasts of its demise, and con- 
sequent underinvestment in opening new 
mines and manufacturing railway hopper 
cars; the nuclear power shortage is due to 
unforeseen difficulties in construction. All 
of these are short-term problems, many due 
to past underinvestment in R & D and plants, 
that can be solved later. 

The mining and extraction cost of a fuel is 
divided into two parts: the technology and 
rent costs.* The technology costs are man- 
aged by the geologists and engineers in ex- 
ploration and drilling holes—these costs re- 
flect the bounty of earth and our present 
state of technology and cannot be changed 
except by innovations in technology or by 
new discoveries. The rent cost includes 
royalty and bonuses to the land owners, pro- 
duction and severance taxes, federal income 
taxes, and windfalls for the lucky wildcat- 
ters—this cost is negotiable and represents 
the bargaining position of various parties 
and can be changed suddenly. We read that 
in the Persian Gulf, the technology cost of 
a barrel of oil is only 10 cents, but the rent 
cost is $1.60 and going up. Despite the engi- 
neers’ effort to cut cost every year, the rent 
costs can go up much faster. To an affluent 
nation such as Japan and U.S., this cost in- 
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crease is an unwelcomed burden but, to less 
developed nations such as India, this cost 
increase is a serious blow. 


TABLE 3,—FUEL PRICES 


Equivalent 


Cost cost! 


Electricity . 08 Bear per kilo- 2.34 
watt-hour. 
. 12 cents per gallon.. 
$4 per barrel 


$10 per ton... 


Gasoline 

No, 6 fuel oil (1% S). 

Bituminous coal... 

No. 6 fuel oi! (high S) 

Natural gas 40 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, 


1 Dollars per million B.t.u. 
Note: East coast wholesale, without tax. 


Since the Arabs have more than two- 
thirds of the free world oll, can they obtain 
indefinite increases in prices? We know that 
North America contains vast fuel resources 
in coal, oil shale and tar sand—many times 
greater than all the oil in the Middle East. 
Laboratory and pilot plant runs show that 
they can be turned into oll and gas. Given 
enough money and time to do research and 
development, the chemists and engineers will 
find out how this could be done in great 
scales economically, and without damage to 
environment. Present guesses on synthetic 
crude oil prices are in the range of $4-$6 a 
barrel from these solid fuels, while small 
projects such as the Sun Oil process in tar 
sand in Alberta is almost competitive at 
present prices.7 These vast resources can 
form a price ceiling to oil and other energy 
sources for many years to come. The public 
and our government need to learn the facts, 
debate the issues, and pass rules on their 
exploitation. We do not know how to do the 
mining-extracting-refining yet in the most 
economical manner, and without damage to 
the environment, If the engineers are given 
the job and the resources, they will rise to the 
occasion. 

The approximate current wholesale prices 
of the more important fuels are shown in 
Table 3.4 The clean and convenient natural 
gas seems under-priced in this table. Lower 
sulfur fuel oils are naturally more expensive 
than high sulfur fuel olls. Electricity is the 
cleanest to the consumer, totally available to 
do useful work, and the most expensive. 


IV. FUTURE ENERGY USES 


The large-scale generation of electricity at 
remotely located nuclear plants and by 
burning coal at the mine mouth would re- 
move much danger and pollution from great 
concentrations of population. Distance cer- 
tainly lends enchantment here. The increased 
cost of electricity transmission could be de- 
creased by new developments, such as cryo- 
genic cables that are super-conducting. I am 
afraid that after the engineers did their 
jobs well in cutting technology costs, the 
dominant cost in electricity transmission 
would turn out to be a rent cost again, paid 
to land owners to acquire the right of way. 

Radiation hazards in nuclear plants can be 
minimized to any desired level by spending 
more money. The final radioactive hot wastes 
are being stored in caves now. Eventually, 
they will be disposed of by some other means, 
such as being sent into the sun by rockets. 
The sun is exceedingly radioactive now—a 
little bit more would not hurt—and it can 
be our ultimate garbage dump.* 

When it comes to transportation, oil is 
the dominant fuel. Outside of a few electric 
trains and bicycles, almost everything else 
moves by oi] on the land, in the sea, or in 
the air. Its dominance is due to its ease in 
use as & liquid, as well as high power density 
and low cost. Nature appears to have arrived 
at the same solution for transportation fuel 
much earlier, When nature prepares some- 
thing for a long journey, such as a wainut 
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for dispersion, a cocoanut for ocean voyage, 
a salmon traveling upstream to spawn, or 
a goose migrating to South America, the 
body carbohydrates are converted into lipid 
or fat. These fats differ from petroleum only 
by the presence of a little oxygen. In fact, 
some geochemists believe that petroleum 
originates in animal fat buried in the rocks 
for eons, and that the oxygen is removed by 
catalytic action of bacteria or the clay. Table 
4 gives the comparative power density of a 
number of fuels and batteries." It may be a 
bit unfair to compare gasoline to a battery in 
power density, since the battery carries both 
fuel and oxidizer, but the oxidizer of gaso- 
line is ubiquitous air that is always avail- 
able except in space and under water. 


TABLE 4. ENERGY DENSITY IN STORAGE 


Electric- 
mechanical 
energy watt- 
hour/pound 
percent heat 
efficiency) 


Chemica! energy 
KCAL GM 


Lipid. 
Methanol. . 


Carbohydrate... 
„Protein 


Conceptual superflywhee! 
Lead acid battery. 

Super flywheel. 

Rubber band 


For intercity traffic on land, and for long 
distance travel in the air or in the seas, it 
is difficult to see how oil can be replaced. 
For center city stop-and-go traffic, it would 
be well to switch to vehicles with stored 
energy that is less heat generating. The rub- 
ber band is an obvious energy storage de- 
vice, but rather low in capacity. The flywheel 
was tried in buses in Switzerland and is ca- 
pable of tremendous improvements. One can 
conceive of a rotor with an exceedingly high 
speed of revolution, kept inside a high vac- 
uum to minimize friction, and made of 
composite material of carbon filaments in 
epoxy resin to withstand -the tremendous 
centrifugal forces. 

There is a great technological innovation 
on the way that can greatly influence the 
future pattern of population distribution 
and transportation needs: the videophone. 
People live in great metropolitan regions for 
the ease of contacting many other people 
and to use common facilities. These great 
concentrations lead to crowded cities and 
tremendous transportation problems. With a 
technically advanced videophone, one can 
have vivid and direct communications with- 
out leaving his home. Managers and white- 
collar workers, scientists and artists can live 
anywhere they choose and do all their work 
at home and by videophone; housewives can 
shop by videophone; students can talk to 
their professors by videophone. There is no 
need for people to get together except when 
they want to have fun together. People would 
only travel for pleasure then. This could re- 
sult in a great dispersion of people back to 
the countryside. 

V. FUTURE SUPPLY OF ENERGY 

The recoverable resources of energy in the 
world are quite large. The solid fuels are 
much geater in quantity than the liquid 
and gaseous petroleums, as shown in Table 5, 
based on a study by King Hubbert.” The 
quantities are measured in Quints, where a 
Quint is a thousand Quad, or a billion times 
a billion BTU. We know they are available, 
but we do not yet have the technology or 
agreed-upon ground rules for their exploita- 
tion. Before these tremendous resources can 
be touched, there must be research and devel- 
opment, environmental regulations, and own- 
ership and profit rules established. 
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TABLE 5. ESTIMATED WORLD ENERGY RESOURCES 
[Q equals 10 8.7.U.] 


Recoverable quantity 


Energy in Q 


230 
12x10" 
11 


14,000 
113X104 


1 Q per year. 


For the nuclear fuels, a dependence on 
uranium oxide ores of $10/lb would mean a 
rather limited future in comparison with 
coal, based on the assumption that the 
breeder reactor is already developed. There 
may be much more uranium to be discoy- 
ered. If we are willing to pay more, we can 
use a great deal of low grade uranium and 
thorium, such as Chattanooga shale and the 
Conway Granite in New Hampshire, at about 
60 ppm. The so-called unlimited resources of 
fusion power center on the deuterium- 
tritium reaction. The source of tritium is 
lithium 6, which is only 7,4 percent of nat- 
urally occurring lithium and is limited in 
supply. The deuterlum-deuterium reaction 
requires much higher initiation temperature 
and density, and is rated a much more re- 
mote target. Deuterium exists as 25 ppm in 
the ocean and is truly unlimited. Future 
energy supplies will be plentiful but not 
necessarily cheap. But we must plan ahead! 

For comparison, we see the truly over- 
whelming solar energy in yearly flux, and it 
is the ultimate energy source when all else is 
gone. A most imaginative use of solar energy 
was proposed by Peter Glaser of Arthur D. 
Little." He envisioned synchronous satellites 
that constantly hover overhead at orbits 
22,000 miles away, with solar cells 25 square 
miles in area. The electricity collected from 
the sun is beamed to earth at a safe intensity 
on 10 cm microwave and collected on giant 
antennas. This is available night and day, 
and goes through mist and driving rain with 
less than 5 percent absorption loss. This 
idea is not far from today's technological 
capabilities. 

For a trial balance, let the world energy de- 
mand increase by 4 percent a year, com- 
pounded, based on modest population-GNP 
growth. The reserve needed is then equal to 
cumulative past production plus ten times 
the current annual production rate. With 
fossil fuel alone, we may be in trouble 
after 2050; adding cheap uranium, we are 
in trouble after 2070. After 2100, mam made 
energy release is 1 percent of natural solar 
influx and the waste heat disposal problems 
have to be solved, 


VI. SUMMARY 


There is no inevitable collision course be- 
tween high energy use and good environment. 
The public should be informed that there are 
technological alternatives. We read that after 
150 years of fog, when sulfur containing coal 
is replaced by clean natural gas, winter sun- 
shine is returning to London. 

Scientists and engineers can solve nearly 
all environmental problems when they are 
given the task, the resources and the time. 
Any combustion waste can be cleaned up; 
radioactive wastes can be sent into the sun; 
phosphates can be removed by tertiary sew- 
age treatments; hot fishes near power plants 
can be saved by dry air cooling towers; solid 
wastes can be reduced to ashes, and the re- 
mains recovered and recycled. Many of these 
solutions are within today’s technological 
capabilities. We are only holding back to see 
which is the best solution, and who should 


pay, before vast investment programs begin. 
Even the waste heat disposal problem for 
earth may eventually succumb to the in- 
genuities of our scientists and engineers, 
just as the spectre of world famine forecasted 
by William Crooks was dispelled by Haber 
and Bosch. 

All of these may not be cheap, and the cost 
of using energy may have to go up. But let 
us tell everyone that a clean and adequate 
energy supply can be managed if we give 
the chemists and chemical engineers a 
chance, but we must plan ahead and may 
have to pay a higher price. 
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BRISTOL LABORATORIES SEEK 
ANSWERS TO DRUG ABUSE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to enter in the Record a letter which 
Representative CLAUDE PEPPER, chairman 
of the Select Committee on Crime, re- 
ceived from Dr. Irwin Pachter, vice- 
president of Bristo] Laboratories, Bristol- 
Meyer Co. 

Dr. Pachter’s letter focuses on the ac- 
tivities of private industry in the field of 
drug abuse and drug dependency. It in- 
cludes a description of the specific ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of Bristol 
Laboratories in this area of research. 

Particularly noteworthy are Dr. Pach- 
ter’s comments on the forces motivating 
drug research by private industry and his 
claims that Government support of in- 
dustries’ internal research is nones- 
sential. 

The letter follows: 


BRISTOL LABORATORIES, 
Syracuse, N.Y., June 21, 1971. 
Hon, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Crime, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER: It was with 
great interest that I read your letter of 
June 14, 1971, describing your thoughts on 
the subject of drug abuse and approaches to 
its treatment. You are certainly correct when 
you speak of “encouragement of the private 
drug industry to work cooperatively with the 
Federal Government” as being one of the 
best ways of making substantial progress in 
this critical area. On the other hand, your 
information “that only a very ‘minimal 
amount of research in this direction is on- 
going currently” is not accurate. In this let- 
ter I would like to answer your questions, de- 
scribe some of the activities of the Bristol 
Laboratories Division of the Bristol-Myers 
Company in the area of drug abuse and make 
some suggestions as to where we feel the 
Government could be more helpful. 

Bristol Laboratories decided some fifteen 
months ago that the problems associated 
with drug abuse and drug dependence had 
reached such staggering proportions in our 
country that it was time for a major indus- 
trial pharmaceutical firm to tackle research 
in this area with an all-out effort. We were 
fortunate that we could number among our 
research and executive scientific personnel 
people who had synthesized and developed 
naloxone, compounds of the cyclazocine fam- 
ily of drugs and compounds of the cyclorphan 
series of narcotic antagonists. Our staff for 
this research, which is carried out in our 
laboratories in both the United States and 
Canada, has grown to where it presently in- 
cludes nine chemists and biologists at the 
Ph.D. level and eleven at the MS. and BS. 
level, These scientists are synthesizing and 
testing new narcotic antagonists and block- 
ing agents in the laboratory. In addition, 
other personnel in toxicology are evaluating 
the safety of the new compounds in animals 
before introduction to human study; phar- 
maceutical development personnel are pre- 
paring safe, stable dosage forms; and our 
staff of medical doctors is in the process of 
setting up appropriate clinical studies with 
top U.S. research doctors in this field. We are 
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working in close consultation with Dr. 
Nathan Eddy and have benefitted from ad- 
vice of the Committee on Problems of Drug 
Dependence. Dr. William Martin of the Ad- 
diction Research Center at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has scheduled studies to aid our re- 
search and, thus far, we have received every 
encouragement from the FDA. 

We expect that our expenditures may ap- 
proach one million dollars per year. Although 
the Canadian Government, through its pro- 
grams in support of industrial research, has 
encouraged some of our work in the area of 
drug abuse, the great bulk of our expense 
is borne by our own company research 
budget. We do not seek Federal Government 
support and look forward to the recovery of 
part of our expense once a useful drug has 
been developed and made available for sale. 
Although our prime motivation for this re- 
search comes from an acute awareness of the 
great need of society for drugs of this kind, 
you must undoubtedly be aware of the fact 
that compounds analogous to naloxone and 
cyclazocine have been found to be useful, 
non-addicting analgetic drugs. Our research 
therefore has the potential of providing us 
with additional fall-out in the form of new 
non-addicting synthetic agents for the relief 
of pain and cough discomfort. We think that 
our commitment to research in the drug 
abuse area is not atypical of our research in 
general. It is all undertaken with an under- 
standing and weighing of the financial risks 
involved, the hope of discovering superior 
drugs which will satisfy important medical 
needs and the hope for products which will 
provide financial return for our company. We 
see adequate incentive for conducting re- 
search of the kind described in your letter 
and do not consider it necessary for the 
Federal Government to offer us support for 
working in this important field. 

To get down to specifics, our activities to 
date have resulted in progress in two impor- 
tant areas. We asked ourselves how we could 
prevent the abuse by injection of narcotic 
drugs which, like methadone, Darvon, Dem- 
erol, etc., are intended for legitimate oral 
administration. We discovered that naloxone, 
which is very potent by injection but very 
weak orally, can be added to all narcotic 
drugs intended for oral administration. With 
naloxone present, the drugs are fully effec- 
tive when used as intended but cannot be 
abused by needle. We submitted the attached 
report on our findings to the Committee on 
Problems of Drug Dependence and are work- 
ing together with FDA, Lexington and the 
methadone programs to prevent diversion of 
legitimate drugs by making them worthless 
as drugs of abuse. 

The larger part of our effort has gone into 
the preparation and evaluation of new nar- 
cotic antagonist blocking agents which are 
not addictive themselves. We realized im- 
mediately that we needed new synthetic 
methods. Our chemists did an excellent job 
and devised ways to prepare a host of new 
agents for evaluation. The first of these, BC 
2605, is much longer acting than naloxone, 
more potent than cyclazocine and fully syn- 
thetic so that supplies are not derived from 
opium. This compound is being studied for 
safety in animais and should be ready for 
human trials later this summer. BC 2605 may 
be useful in the “immunization” approach to 
treatment of heroin dependence. Several 
other equally promising materials are in 
earlier stages of laboratory evaluation. We 
reviewed our research program recently with 
Dr. Nathan Eddy and he was amazed that we 
had gotten so far in just a year’s time. 

Earlier in my letter I offered to make sug- 
gestions as to where Government could be 
more helpful. Most critical, I believe, is the 
funding of the Addiction Research Center 
at Lexington, Kentucky. Although Drs. Mar- 
tin and Jasinski have been most cooperative, 
their limited facilities constitute a bottle- 
neck. All new narcotics antagonists and 
analgetics are funnelled through this labo- 
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ratory for safety and abuse evaluation in ad- 
dicts. With their present budget and staff 
they can handle only about three new com- 
pounds per year. We believe that the output 
of new agents by Bristol Laboratories alone 
will more than overwhelm their limited fa- 
cilities. We would like to urge, very strongly, 
that addiction research in man at Lexington, 
Kentucky, be doubled or tripled as fast as 
possible. 

A second appropriate area for Government 
funding would be in the wider clinical eval- 
uation of new antagonists as therapeutic 
agents. Although industry is perfectly cap- 
able of supporting its own internal research, 
increased Government support for external 
clinical studies would be very welcome and 
would help attract more competent clinical 
investigators to narcotic antagonist evalua- 
tion research. 

I would be pleased to answer additional 
questions if you should require some clari- 
fication of the foregoing comments. 

Your interest is appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 


THE UNITED MINE WORKERS AND 
THE LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor, presided over by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wittiams), in connection 
with the subcommittee’s investigation 
of certain activities of the United Mine 


Workers of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment before the subcommittee be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. GRIF- 
FIN, BEFORE THE LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, JULY 13, 1971 


Mr. CHARMAN: I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before the Committee this 
morning to make a statement. 

Ever since the enactment of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 (commonly referred to as Landrum- 
Griffin), needless to say, I have followed the 
course of its administration and enforcement 
with interest and concern—and, I must say, 
with growing dismay. 

As a general observation, I am compelled 
to say that, not only have the courts given 
the letter and spirit of Landrum-Griffin far 
too narrow and restricted a construction, but 
over the past 12 years under four Adminis- 
trations the Labor Department has generally 
been timid and reluctant to give Landrum- 
Griffin the vigorous implementation and 
strict enforcement that Congress expected. 

I must confess that when I asked to be 
scheduled to appear this morning I was con- 
cerned, and under the impression, that the 
committee was about to close down shop and 
quit its investigation of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Since then— (in fact, it was yesterday)— 
The Chairman (Senator Williams) has indi- 
cated, and I quote him: “We are continuing 
our inquiry in order to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities to ensure that the great principles of 
union democracy live and breathe within the 
ranks of the Nation’s coal miners.” 

I hail that statement of commitment by 
the Chairman, but I hasten to add that if 
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the great principles of union democracy are 
to live and breathe within the ranks of the 
UMW, this committee—and the Congress— 
have a great deal of work yet to do. 

As you know, the Landrum-Griffin Act 
came into existence following a thorough 
and extensive investigation in 1958 and 1959, 
of scandals in the labor movement, particu- 
larly in the Teamsters Union. 

That investigation was conducted by a 
select committee of the Senate—composed of 
4 Democrats and 4 Republicans—headed by 
Senator McClellan. Many do not realize that 
the McClellan Select Committee of those 
days went out of existence when it finished 
that assignment. The McClellan Committee 
we hear about today is, of course, a Subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Very frankly, when the Yablonski murders 
raised such serious questions, I advocated 
that a full and complete investigation of the 
UMW and the need generally for reform of 
our labor laws be undertaken by another Se- 
lect Committee of the Senate—similar to the 
old McClellan Committee. 

I must state candidly that I was disap- 
pointed when the Senate did not follow my 
advice. However, I was glad that this Com- 
mittee recognized a responsibility and did 
undertake the task. I must say, however, that 
I will not be satisfied until and unless this 
committee performs and achieves the goal 
set forth in that lofty statement of commit- 
ment by the Chairman. 

Without taking too much of the Commit- 
tee’s time, I should like to focus upon some 
of the matters that trouble me deeply. 

1. One important concern that led to the 
1959 Act involved the abuse of the trustee- 
ship device by some unions as a means of 
depriving and denying democratic principles 
to the rank and file. Title III of Landrum- 
Griffin was the product of that Congressional 
concern and it contains provisions which are 
supposed to severely restrict the use of 
trusteeships. In December of 1964, the Labor 
Department initiated a suit here in the Fed- 
eral Court in the District of Columbia seek- 
ing to abolish some UMW trusteeships so as 
to restore to the workers their right to vote 
for their district officers. Incredibly, as I 
appear before you this morning, that case 
still has not come to trial. I believe this 
committee ought to do some inquiring: how 
is it possible that an effort to dissolve trus- 
teeships could be delayed for 79 months, 
thus depriving workers in 19 of the 23 UMW 
districts of their right to vote for district 
Officials? I am pleased to note that, finally, 
the case has been scheduled for trial this 
week. But nonetheless this extraordinary 
delay, and the attendant loss by workers of 
basic rights, for six and one-half years, 
ought to be carefully scrutinized. The com- 
mittee should fix blame for such a scanda- 
lous situation, and should recommend and 
report reforms in the law, if needed, to as- 
sure that this situation will not be repeated. 

2. Another subject that troubled Congress 
and the country in 1959 was the failure on 
the part of some unions to keep adequate 
records concerning the handling of funds. 

Evidencing that concern, Title II of Land- 
rum-Griffin provides not only for record- 
keeping and reporting to the Secretary of 
Labor but makes it a federal criminal offense 
to willfully violate these requirements. 

It was apparent for a long time that UMW 
reports to the Labor Department were not 
in compliance with the requirements of 
Title II. Yet the Labor Department in prior 
Administrations took no action to compel 
compliance. Finally, eleven years after en- 
actment of the Landrum-Griffin Act, the 
Department moved to require record- 
keeping as a part of the suit brought in 
1971 to upset the 1969 election. Recently, 
Federal District Judge Bryant issued an 
order requiring the UMW to keep adequate 
records. But it seems to me that the Com- 
mittee has a responsibility to go back and 
scrutinize UMW records for prior years to 
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determine whether and to what extent the 
requirements of the law were ignored. 

3. During Mr. Yablonski’s effort to win 
the Presidency of the UMW in 1969, the 
reform movement within the union pleaded 
with the Labor Department for an investi- 
gation of circumstances surrounding the 
campaign. The documented pleas of the 
group are set forth in the hearings of this 
Subcommittee. The response of the Labor 
Department was that it always had been the 
policy of the Department not to investigate 
during the course of an election. 

To be sure, the Labor Department under 
this Administration correctly restated the 
restrictive and limited interpretation placed 
on the law by previous Administrations. 
But I am not so sure that such a policy by 
the Department was necessary or in the 
public interest. 

Section 601(a) of Landrum-Griffin clearly 
states: 

“The Secretary shall have power when he 
believes it necessary in order to determine 
whether amy person has violated or is about 
to violate any provision of this Act ... to 
make an investigation and in connection 
therewith he may enter such places and 
inspect such records and accounts and ques- 
tion such persons as he may deem necessary 
to enable him to determine the facts relative 
thereto.” 

I can understand that the Department 
would want to exercise its discretion pru- 
dently and with some restraint. I further 
understand the need to balance objectives 
of Title IV against the objectives of Title VI. 
But I submit that it is difficult to imagine a 
case which more clearly justified exercise of 
the authority conferred by the Act upon the 
Department—authority recognized by the 
Supreme Court when it said: 

“The 's authority under Section 
601, 29 U.S.C. Section 521, both supplements 
his investigative mandate under Section 402 
(b) and authorizes inquiry without regard to 
the filing of a complaint by a union mem- 
ber.” Laborers’ case 389 U.S. 477, 483. 

4. Yesterday this Subcommittee heard 
testimony from a miners’ reform group which 
refers to itself as Miners for Democracy, 
concerning an election in December 1970 in 
District 5 of the UMWA. The testimony sets 
forth allegations of corruption, tyranny and 
unfair practices that sound like a familiar 
record—like the Yablonski allegations of 
1969 all over again. According to the testi- 
mony you heard yesterday, it was a repeat 
performance. 

Once again, however, the response of the 
Department of Labor has been less than 
vigorous, to say the least. I understand that 
the Labor Department waiver of the Title IV 
requirement that an action be brought by 
the Department within 60 days after the 
filing of the complaint, means that the two 
principal officers of District 5, both convicted 
in Federal court of keeping false books and 
records, can continue to remain in office. 
Surely, this is a matter that the committee 
ought to explore thoroughly. If the present 
law is not adequate as written to prevent 
abuses such as those alleged, then the com- 
mittee ought to recommend and report re- 
visions to make the law meaningful. 

5. The basic purpose of Title IV—to assure 
free and fair elections—is subverted when 
court suits to set aside elections are not dis- 
posed of promptly. Consider the difficult posi- 
tion of a reform group within a union while 
and during the period that an invalid elec- 
tion has not yet been set aside. During the 
interim the incumbents remain in office and 
can continue to use their positions of power 
and influence to further undercut the 
strength of the challenging group. 

The Boyle-Yablonski election was held over 
& year and a half ago; still there has been no 
trial of the suit to set aside the election— 
and those who are accused, in the meantime, 
remain in office. 
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I commend this Subcommittee on its work 
in uncovering the fact that funds were il- 
legally used by incumbents in that UMW 
election, and I urge now that the committee 
seek to determine just why it has taken so 
long to move this case to trial. 

6. I was disappointed when the Labor De- 
partment considered it necessary to oppose 
an effort by the reform group to intervene in 
the Department's sult to set aside the 1969 
election. Eyen though Congress gave exclu- 
sive authority to the Secretary of Labor to 
initiate such suits, I am aware of no clear 
requirement that complaining parties must 
be excluded once legal proceedings have been 
initiated. Once again it seems to me, doubts 
have been resolved against the worker and in 
favor of the entrenched union hierarchy. 

7. Two issues which the reform group 
sought unsuccessfully to inject into the suit 
concerning the 1969 election merit full in- 
vestigation by this Subcommittee. First, I 
refer to Mr. Boyle’s conduct as a trustee of 
the UMW Welfare and Retirement Fund 
when, allegedly, pension benefits were in- 
creased during the Boyle-Yablonski cam- 
paign for the purpose of influencing the 
election. 

As the committee knows, Mr. Boyle has 
been removed as trustee of the pension fund; 
and when he took that action, Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Gerhard A. Gesell said (and I 
quote): 

“Boyle, however, violated his duty as trus- 
tee in several particulars. His actions in forc- 
ing through the pension increase, partly by 
misrepresentation, in haste and without con- 
sulting the neutral trustee, reflect an in- 
sensitivity to fiduciary standards.” 

It appears to me that Judge Gesell’s find- 
ings contradict testimony by Mr. Boyle be- 
fore this Subcommittee in March of 1970. 
Particularly in light of that development, 
I don't see how the Committee can let the 
matter drop. 

8. Another circumstance surrounding the 
election which ought to be investigated in- 
volves the allegation that there are some 600 
local unions, each of which has a membership 
of less than 10 active miners and is composed 
largely of pensioners. Questions have been 
raised as to the legality of these pensioner 
locals under the constitution of the United 
Mine Workers, and whether they are a sub- 
terfuge for maintaining and perpetuating in- 
cumbent officials in office. 

I believe the situation is particularly seri- 
ous with respect to those pensioner locals 
which have no working miners as members 
because, as I understand it, the Labor De- 
partment requires no record-keeping or re- 
porting whatever of those locals. Clearly, the 
alleged use and abuse of such pensioner lo- 
cals is a subject that the Subcommittee 
ought to examine most carefully. 

9. The kind and extent of difficulties ex- 
perienced by a slate of candidates which 
dares to challenge incumbent union officers 
was illustrated by the efforts of the Miners 
for Democracy—the UMW reform group— 
to communicate with the membership of the 
union. A cursory review of almost any issue 
of the United Mine Workers Journal—and it 
is not much different from the publications 
of other labor organizations—leaves little 
doubt that it has, and is being used, as a 
political propaganda organ for incumbent 
union officers. During the 1969 election cam- 
paign, the situation got so bad that the re- 
form group was able to obtain an injunction 
against the continued use of the Journal as 
campaign literature for the incumbent presi- 
dent. But, once the election was over, the 
UMW officers went back to the customiary 
practice of using the Journal for the benefit 
and promotion of incumbent officers. 

When it takes so long to get action on a 
complaint to set aside an election, the ad- 
vantage left in the hands of incumbents 
charged with violations of the Act is uncon- 
scionable. 
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Once again, there is an obvious need to 
reform the Act—one way would be to have 
and require government supervision of every 
election of union officers (or perhaps those 
cases when a timely request is filed by say 
10 percent of the membership, much like the 
way the NLRB now conducts and supervises 
every representation election). 

10. It seems to me that the Committee 
ought to look into allegations that pension- 
ers have been forced to maintain their UMW 
membership in order to receive their pen- 
sions after retirement. Judge Gesell found 
that applicants for pensions were misled into 
believing that continued Union member- 
ship was a prerequisite for eligibility to re- 
ceive a pension—when in fact there is no 
such legal requirement. 

This situation raises a question whether 
incumbent control over the UMW has been 
maintained by forcing pensioners to continue 
their membership in the union, then voting 
them as a block for the incumbents, thus 
depriving the working miners of their fair 
say as to who should govern the union to 
which they are required to belong for their 
livelihood, 

11. I have read the interchange of cor- 
respondence between the Miners for De- 
mocracy group and the Labor Department on 
the question of whether a monitorship 
should be established over the UMW until 
the case is decided and a new election can 
be held (this correspondence appears in the 
Congressional Record for June 2, 1971). Once 
again, it appears to me that the Labor De- 
partment is very reticent about protecting 
the rights and interests of the rank and file. 

Section 402 of the Act states that in an 
election suit, “The court shall have power 
to take such action as it deems proper to pre- 
serve the assets of the labor organization.” 

Since misuse of UMW assets has already 
been established, and the incumbent Presi- 
dent has been removed as a trustee of the 
pension fund, there can be little question 
concerning the court’s power to act. It seems 
to me that we indeed have a strange and 
unusual situation, to say the least, when 
Mr. Boyle, who has been removed as a direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Washington be- 
cause he was indicted for embezzlement, con- 
tinues, while his election is being challenged, 
to head this giant labor organization, which 
controls a bank of which he cannot be a 
director—as well as a pension fund of which 
he cannot be a trustee. 

12. Needless to say, a primary aim of Lan- 
drum-Griffin was to protect the rights of 
individual workers within a union—to pro- 
tect such rights as the right of free speech 
and the right to run for office and to cam- 
paign for candidates who dare to challenge 
incumbents. Yet, I am told, and I believe 
that the members of the Miners for De- 
mocracy, the reform group, feel threatened 
by reprisals because of their activity. This 
cloud of fear, which has hung over the UMW, 
particularly since the Yablonski murders, de- 
serves the most searching and determined in- 
quiry by this Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential that the 
members of this committee recognize that 
they are dealing with a subject and with is- 
sues that cannot be swept under a rug and 
cannot be brushed aside. The public simply 
will not allow that to happen. The public 
demands that every allegation of any sub- 
stance concerning the conduct of UMW of- 
ficlals be thoroughly investigated until the 
whole truth is laid bare. 

Only if such a thorough-going investiga- 
tion is pursued will Congress be able to de- 
termine the extent and nature of amend- 
ments to Landrum-Grifin which may be 
needed. If tougher enforcement of the law 
by the Labor Department can be secured, 
some amendments may be unnecessary. But 
the situation probably requires a combina- 
tion of both stronger enforcement and 
changes in the law. 
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If at any point. for any reason, this Com- 
mittee determines that it will not follow 
through with the searching vigorous inves- 
tigation that is needed, then I hope the 
Committee will join me in recommending 
appointment of a Select Committee—like the 
old McClellan Committee—to carry on the 
work which this Committee has started. 

In 1959, Congress passed a law which was 
designed to guarantee democracy and to pre- 
vent corruption, violence and tyranny within 
unions, While the 1959 Act has been most 
helpful to millions of workers, I am com- 
pelled to say that it has fallen short of its 
aims—at least as it has been interpreted and 
sdministered over the years by the courts 
and the Labor Department. 

Now, reform of the law is needed—and 
this Subcommittee of this Committee has 
the primary jurisdiction over such legisla- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

It happens to be an interesting circum- 
stance that the major labor laws on the 
statute books of our country have been en- 
acted after intervals of 12 years. 

In 1935, Congress passed the Wagner Act, 
hailed as labor’s Magna Carta. Subsequently, 
in 1947—twelve years later—Taft-Hartley was 
enacted into law. 

Then, twelve years later, in 1959, Congress 
passed the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Now, twelve years later, In 1971, the need 
for major reform is obvious once again. 

This Committee has a solemn and a sacred 
obligation to the American people—but par- 
ticularly to the workers of this nation. I hope 
and trust that the Committee will fulfill that 
obligation. 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post recently 
carried an article concerning the death 
of a young boy in a Federal recreational 
area. His death was not only senseless 
but could have been prevented if suf- 
ficient safety standards had been imple- 
mented. Our national parks and summer 
camps operated on a profit and semi- 
profit basis are the scene of death and 
injury to many children because of in- 
adequate supervision and poor safety 
standards. Recreational safety is an area 
to which we in the Congress have devoted 
little attention while every summer hun- 
dreds die or are seriously injured in 
camping accidents. 

Last year, I introduced a bill on youth 
camp safety which failed to pass the 
House of Representatives. However, this 
year I have introduced stronger legisla- 
tion designed to establish health and 
safety standards in youth camps. Hear- 
ings are scheduled for this bill, H.R. 1264, 
on July 21 and 22 and testimony will be 
heard from various organizations repre- 
senting campaign associations, safety 
councils, and crippled and disadvantaged 
children’s groups. The summer has al- 
most passed and it is urgent that we act 
now so that next summer there is not 
a recurrence of such tragedies. 

The article follows: 

MEASURES 
(By Jean Heller) 

On June 28, 1970, James and Amy Hecht 
stood amid the natural wonders of Yellow- 
stone National Park and watched in horror 
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as their nine-year-old son Andy was killed 
accidentally. 

The Hechts, of Richmond, Va., had just 
seen Old Faithful erupt and had strolled 
with a crowd of other tourists to one of 
Yellowstone’s famous thermal basins where 
pools of water boil up from the depths of 
the earth. 

As Andy stepped onto the circular wooden 
boardwalk around the rim of Crested Pool, 
a wind gust blew a cloud of steam into his 
face. Momentarily blinded, he stumbled off 
the boardwalk and into the pool. 

The water temperature in Crested Pool was 
over 200 degrees. Andy died in seconds. 

The youngster was one of 165 park visitors 
killed last year. The figure was down from 
the high of 182 in 1969—it illustrates a grow- 
ing problem as increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans jam the national parks for summer 
vacations, 

If this is a typical year, 175 vacationeers 
will die in accidents, and another 5,000 will 
be seriously injured. 

The Park Service, while moving to im- 
prove safety measures, notes that the daath 
and injury figures last year were but a frac- 
tion of the 167 million visitors. Still it con- 
cedes major defects in its safety program, 
most of which have been called to public 
attention by James Hecht, a research chem- 
ist, who has pursued an unrelenting cam- 
paign for park safety since the death of his 
son. 

A Park Service study done after Andy’s 
death showed that wind currents frequently 
blew steam clouds over the Crested Pool 
boardwalk. Yet there were no guardrails and 
the only warning was a sign which read, 
“Stay on Walk,” a warning that Andy ob- 
served. 

Andy’s father insists that had he known 
the thermal area was so dangerous he would 
have taken strict precautions of his own. 

The Park Service concedes that park visi- 
tors often encounter hazards they do not 
understand which are not forcefully com- 
municated to them. One of the better known 
park dangers is from wildlife, yet every year 
several hundred park visitors are injured 
in brushes with park animals, particularly 
bears. 

The Park Service all but ended bear maul- 
ings in the Smokey Mountains by imposing 
heavy fines on anyone caught feeding or 
molesting the animals. When people stopped 
feeding the bears, the bears stopped ap- 
proaching the people. 

“We have not fully tried it in other parks,” 
said John Hast, chief Park Service safety 
officer. “Our biggest problem is in Yellowstone 
and we've talked to the park people out there 
about it. We intend to bring about stricter 
enforcement in Yellowstone in particular 
and in other parks where we have the prob- 
lem beginning this summer.” 

After Andy Hecht’s death and injuries to 
several other persons in thermal pools last 
year, the Park Service erected guardrails 
around some pools in Yellowstone. Warning 
signs were changed from “Stay on Walk,” to 
“Hazardous Thermal Area, Boiling water. 
Unstable ground. For your protection stay on 
designated trails.” But most of Yellowstone’s 
10,000 thermal pools, mud pots and geysers 
remain unguarded. Scenic mountain over- 
looks with inadequate safety railings are 
danger areas at Yellowstone and elsewhere. 

Along the Grand Canyon rim, some rail- 
ings have gaps large enough for a child to 
crawl through. 

“When you invite somebody to an over- 
look, I agree, we have a responsibility to 
make that overlook as safe as we possibly 
can,” said Hast. “Unfortunately, in many 
cases where potential deadly problems exist, 
we don’t know they exist.” 

The service ‘doesn’t know because Hast is 
its only full-time safety officer. 

Among steps taken or contemplated to 
improve safety: 

The Park Service has requested Congress 
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to authorize funds for six additional full- 
time safety officers, one for each park region. 
A House Appropriations subcommittee has 
approved the request and, in addition, has 
told the Park Service to take $125,000 from 
some other section of its fiscal 1972 budget 
and apply the money to improving park 
safety. 

A committee has been established to re- 
view publications and literature available to 
the public to determine, among other things, 
if they provide adequate warnings of park 
hazards, 

Safety programs are to be reviewed and 
updated by the Park Service and the National 
Safety Council under a Park Service contract. 
In the interim, sightseers are crowding the 
national parks at a rate that is expected to 
push visitations this year to the 184 million 
mark, up nearly 17 million from 1970. 

In 1959 the Park Service brochure for 
Yellowstone had strongly worded warnings 
that began on the cover and continued 
through the pamphlet, often illustrated by 
graphic photographs. 

All that’s left of those warnings in the 
1971 brochures are a few mild sentences 
buried in hundreds of words of park pub- 
licity. 

In other park brochures, now called mini- 
folders, there are no warnings. The hazards 
of Death Valley for example are not spelled 
out. 

This summer the Park Service began print- 
ing a new brochure which clearly details 
park dangers, but only 2.5 million of them 
were produced, barely enough for nine parks 
to begin their heavy tourist season. 


THE CONNECTICUT INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative STUART MCKINNEY, Repre- 
sentative ROBERT STEELE, and I, as I 
mentioned on Thursday, June 17, 1971, 
are currently sponsoring a unique intern 
program for young people throughout 
the State of Connecticut. For each of 9 
weeks during the summer we are bring- 
ing about 50 students, all under the age 
of 21, to Washington to view all aspects 
of their Government first hand. I have 
asked each of the students to write a 
brief essay on their experiences. I have 
previously submitted two of these essays 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I again ask unanimous 
consent that two additional essays be 
submitted for the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New ROLE or TEENAGERS IN GOVERNMENT 
(By Mary N. Young of Roxbury, Conn.) 
In the past, the role a teenager could play 

in politics was very well defined: one could 
lick stamps for campaign brochures, one 
could put bumper stickers on cars, or per- 
haps stand on street corners and hand out 
literature. 

This paper is intended to discuss the new 
place for young people in politics and gov- 
ernment. There has been a revolution in this 
area, and teenagers today have more and 
more opinions about more and more issues. 

There are several reasons for this reyolu- 
tion. The most obvious reason is the increas- 
ing interest brought about by the acceptance 
of the 18 year old vote. Another reason is the 
Vietnam conflict, which has provided an 
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issue in which all Americans have a stake. 
Due to this issue, young people have become 
more interested in the prospect of having a 
part in the resolution of the war. Many are 
willing to work for a candidate who offers a 
reasonably sound hypothesis for this end. 

This activity in campaigning and other 
political areas by younger people, has forced 
politicians to take a good look at their pro- 
grams and attitudes concerning young peo- 
ple. The clientele of a member of Congress 
has become more diverse with the addition 
of 18 to 21 year olds, and he must begin 
to think about how he will help make these 
young people useful members of the populus 
and responsible voters as well. 

The primary step in meeting this challenge 
is to properly educate the new voters. Lead- 
ers of our country must now create more 
opportunities for young people to learn about 
their government. The best way to learn 
about the government is to be there and 
watch it in action, or even better, to take 
part in it. Programs designed to achieve 
either of these ends are in existence today 
under the label of “internships”. These pro- 
grams provide valuable education which will 
be discussed presently. 

As a participant in the Connecticut Intern 
Program, which consisted of one week of con- 
stant review of the government and its sys- 
tem of checks and balances, I found myself 
analyzing my role in government to a de- 
gree that I had never done before, The rela- 
tionships between the representative and 
the constituents also became more clear, and 
helped in the understanding of the repre- 
sentative democracy that exists in the United 
States. 

Through the internship program, one can 
see new hope for many young people. The 
government must continually be revised and 
modernized, and there is no reason why 
interested young people cannot take part in 
this process up to a certain point. As the 
younger generation matures, young people 
must be ready to assume the responsibilities 
of government. 

Politicians must now sit up and take note 
of the new power that 18 to 21 year olds 
have with the vote. Young people tend to 
disregard politicians that deliberately duck 
questions and refuse comment. Such tactics 
seem to encroach upon the public’s right to 
know. As a result, most politicians are 
quite open with young audiences. 

The new trend of openly educating young 
people in government practices will prob- 
ably prove to be of ultimate importance in 
the future. A better educated populus will 
undoubtedly elect better public officials that 
will do the governmental system some good. 

I believe that an intern program must be 
viewed as a part of a much larger picture. 
It is only a small segment of the education 
that a person may choose to help himself 
become a more responsible citizen through 
better understanding of the government and 
its operation. 


AN Essay 

(By Diane McDonald of Fairfield, Conn.) 

Today the United States is facing what 
looks like uncountable and unsolvable prob- 
lems. Our seeming failure to resolv2 crisis 
after crisis has led in recent years to a sense 
of bewilderment and frustration among some 
Americans, especially the young. Many of 
these people have abandonec any conviction 
that our system of government is a viable 
institution. Unfortunately, such actions and 
attitudes themselves are helping to worsen 
a deteriorating situation. 

For this reason, the week-long intern pro- 
gram sponsored by Senator Weicker and 
Congressmen Steele and McKinney, is cru- 
cially important and valuable. During the 
past week we have seen the federal govern- 
ment at work. The programs have given us 
a thorough and balanced feel for the busi- 
ness of Washington. 

Thanks to this opportunity, I am con- 
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vinced that the aims and ideals of the men 
who began this experiment in 1789 remains 
relevant and viable today. Any feelings of 
cynicism, anger or contempt soon vanish 
with first-hand observation. What we usu- 
ally regard as cliches about America, sim- 
ply express a great truth: The United States 
of America has the ideals, and is attaining, 
free government equality and justice for 
all. America faces great trials today. Our 
institutons of government will not fall be- 
fore them. Future generations should not look 
back on the history of this republic and 
conclude that our ideals were false, our 
hopes empty. Our attempt to build a free 
society, with a free government, has not been 
in vain. 

That is the lesson of this week's experience. 


ALCATRAZ—A SYMBOL FOR 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, last month, 
the Federal Government removed the last 
15 Indians from Alcatraz Island in the 
San Francisco Bay. For the past 2 years 
the island has been occupied by any num- 
ber of Indians. This number fluctuated 
off and on, but numbers became mean- 
ingless. The “Rock” had become a symbol 
for the Indians, a symbol of unity and 
strength in their somewhat dreary exist- 
ence. It was a rallying point, a place of 
pride in Indian heritage and ideals. 

A San Francisco television station, 
KPIX, recently gave an editorial that 
dealt with the end result of this occupa- 
tion. It illustrated the ultimate “victory” 
the Indians had gained by their stay at 
Alcatraz. 

The hope generated by that occupa- 
tion woke up a slumbering nation, once 
oblivious to the Indians’ plight. Alcatraz 
will forever be a symbol of Indian pride. 
The Congress must not forget this cou- 
rageous stand and continuing crusade. 
For these purposes, I enter the following: 


ALCATRAZ VICTORY 


Visitors to the Bay Area, looking toward 
Alcatraz, invariably ask, “Are there any In- 
dians still there?” Many Bay Area residents 
became uncertain during the last few months. 
But the government reminded us all in a 
show of force and now the Indians have a 
fresh chance to influence public opinion and 
raise support. 

One could argue that their take-over of 
the island was legal or illegal. Did they van- 
dalize the island? Or were they forced to loot 
for their own survival when the government 
cut off their water, electricity and the free 
exchange of visitors? 

But there is one thing which should not be 
forgotten. Before Alcatraz, the Indians were, 
for the most part an invisible people, divided 
among themselves, short on pride, unfamiliar 
with their own history and culture, and suf- 
fering from political and economic depriva- 
tion. 

Alcatraz was a dramatic symbol. Since the 
take over, the Taos Indians have recovered 
the Blue Lakes, 45,000 acres of their sacred 
territory. Indians have started a new Uni- 
versity, Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl (Day-ga- 
na-wee’-da Ket’-sul-kwa-tul) University near 
Davis. And the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
moved from managing Indians to serving 
them. 

There are other concrete accomplishments, 
but more important is what Alcatraz did to 
promote pride and unity among the Indians. 
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They have a new desire to know their own 
history and culture, and a new experience at 
working together to bring about change. 

If for no other reason, this made the sym- 
bolic occupation of Alcatraz, in spite of its 
painful moments and ignominious end, well 
worth the comparatively small cost. 


GOVERNOR MILLIKEN ARGUES FOR 
REVENUE SHARING 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, recently, 
Michigan’s Gov. William G. Milliken 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. He testified as Governor of 
Michigan and as a member of the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference panel on 
general revenue sharing. 

As a Senate sponsor of the administra- 
tion’s proposal for general revenue shar- 
ing, I share Governor Milliken’s strong 
view that this legislation is urgently 
needed. 

In Michigan, State and urban re- 
sources have been strained almost to the 
breaking point. Between 1959 and 1969, 
State and local per capita general ex- 
penditures increased 114 percent. 

Michigan has a 4-percent State sales 
tax and recently the Michigan Senate 
voted to increase the State income tax 
to 3.6 percent. Some Michigan cities levy 
local income taxes in addition to the 
State taxes. 

As everyone knows, such flat rate taxes 
strike hardest at the poor and middle in- 
come groups. By distributing a share of 
the revenues raised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through its progressive income 
tax, needed relief could be provided to 
our distressed States and cities before 
it is too late. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Governor Milliken’s statement before 
the Committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Gov. WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to be part of 
the National Governors’ Conference panel 
presenting testimony on general revenue 
sharing. 

I come here not to plead for a financial 
hand-out for Michigan, nor to evade my 
responsibilities as Governor of Michigan, but 
to petition for a strengthening of the fed- 
eral system and, in so doing, discharge a 
part of my responsibility as Governor of this 
major industrial state. 

By preempting the graduated income tax, 
and therefore by far the major source of 
revenue in the nation, the federal govern- 
ment has left to state and local governments 
a combined base of sales, property and in- 
come taxes, the burdens of which fall dis- 
proportionately heavily on low and moderate 
income families. 

In addition to the automatic growth 
superiority of the personal income tax, the 
National Government enjoys another revenue 
raising advantage—its freedom from the real 
fears of inter-local and inter-state tax com- 
petition. The more limited a government's 
jurisdictional tax reach, the more apprehen- 
sive a government becomes about its tax 
climate. Two forces will increase this sensi- 
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tivity to intergovernmental tax competi- 
tion—the growing desires of state and local 
Officials to promote economic development 
and the increasing interdependency of their 
economy. 

There are those who say that the federal 
government has nothing to share except its 
own huge debt. I disagree. What the federal 
government has to share is the major tax 
base, namely, the graduated income tax, 
which in the case of Michigan takes nearly 
$13.5 billion a year from our taxpayers and 
returns only about half that amount in fed- 
eral aid. If the federal government would be 
willing to share the base, rather than the 
revenue that base produces, I would be com- 
pletely willing, as Governor of this state, to 
propose additional state taxes to fill the 
vacuum created by the federal government 
in reducing the federal income tax. This, in 
fact, might ultimately be a much sounder 
procedure. But it would not solve the imme- 
diate crisis in that such combined federal 
and state action might consume two or three 
years. States and cities must have additional 
money now. 

There are those who say that it is impos- 
sible, because of other commitments, for the 
federal government to return more of its 
revenue to the states. I would remind those 
persons that in cases of war and ther ex- 
treme national emergencies, lack of money 
has never stood in the way of our accom- 
plishing what must be done. I submit to you 
that this nation faces a crisis of monumental 
proportions in fighting for the survival of 
its states and cities. To meet this crisis also 
will require a total commitment. Revenue 
sharing could be as significant for this coun- 
try as the Marshall Pian was for Europe. 

You have had ample evidence from Detroit 
Mayor Roman Gribbs and other mayors as 
to the despair of our cities. It is not merely 
& question of revitalizing or improving the 
cities. It is a question of saving them, of 
saving them from the decay and despair that 
are making them death mounds of our civili- 
zation instead of the monuments they should 
be. 
There are those who say the states are not 
doing enough to meet their responsibilities 
and therefore do not deserve federal help. 
That is not true in Michigan. 

From fiscal 1959 to 1969, Michigan state 
and local per capita general expenditures in- 
creased from $288 to $615 in current dollars 
for an overall increase of 114%. 

To balance our next budget and to grant 
necessary relief from skyrocketing property 
taxes, we will have to more than double our 
present state income tax. We already have a 
4% sales tax. 

In addition, we have instituted nearly 
three-fourths of a billion dollars in bonding 
programs to finance pollution control, hous- 
ing construction, and recreation facilities 
throughout the state including our big cities. 

I challenge anyone to say that Michigan 
has not been meeting its responsibilities or 
that we can go much further without some 
assistance from the federal income tax base. 

Just as the President was the first to sub- 
mit a revenue sharing proposal, this could be 
the first Congress truly to help meet the fi- 
nancial crises facing state and local govern- 
ments. This could be the first Congress to 
help meet these crises through development 
and adoption of a revenue sharing plan. De- 
tails of that plan, obviously, will have to be 
worked out by the Congress. But I would re- 
spectfully suggest that whatever plan finally 
is adopted should meet these criteria: 

To the extent possible, any distribution 
formulas should be based on need, population, 
and upon relative tax effort as a basic ex- 
pression of that need. 

Relative tax effort has a high degree of 
validity as a measure of need since it is 
highly improbable that state or local govern- 
ments would make a tax effort greater than 
the average for all such units unless the de- 
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mand or need for public services was above 
the norm, and/or their ability to raise reve- 
nues was below the norm. 

In Michigan, where state-local revenue 
sharing is a well-established principle, I have 
expanded this concept through a specific pro- 
posal for an innovative approach for sharing 
state revenue with local units. The basic 
criterion in my formula is tax effort—not 
revenue raising capability. 

You, Mr. Chairman, this committee, and 
the Congress as a whole, are being asked to 
decide whether revenue sharing is in the best 
national interest. I am convinced that it 
is in the best national interest, and that we 
need a reordering of our priorities with more 
emphasis on trying to make our federal sys- 
tem work. I believe the future of our states, 
of our cities, and of our federal system is at 
stake. 

The United States at long last Is remov- 
ing itself from a war that has been consum- 
ing our resources abroad at a rate far 
greater than would be expended at home by 
general revenue sharing. What better time to 
escalate the war against poverty, pollution, 
crime and other enemies that are within 
this country. This is the war we must win. 

Personally, I am not interested in which 
leader or which political party gets the credit 
for whatever federal revenue sharing plan 
ultimately is adopted. If the plan is right, 
there will be enough credit to go around. If 
it is wrong, or if there is no plan, the burden 
of that failure will fall deservedly on all of 
us. 


FEDERAL CHILD CONTROL 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time of Plato some have argued that the 
community rather than parents ought to 
assume responsibility for children. This 
idea, resisted strongly in history, as- 
sumed frightening dimensions when the 
state became centralized and more and 
more powerful. For it has become in- 
creasingly possible for a government to 
root out the basic unit of society—the 
family—and replace it with state con- 
trol. A study of totalitarianism in to- 
day’s world clearly illustrates the effec- 
tiveness of such destruction of the basic 
family unit. 

We as a free people must constantly 
be on guard against such unwarranted 
excursions by government into this pri- 
vate family province. It is for this reason 
that we must view with alarm recent de- 
velopments and trends in the Congress. 
One such item is contained in the Presi- 
dent’s “welfare reform” program which 
recently passed the House and is pend- 
ing in the Senate Finance Committee. 
This particular piece of the package car- 
ries a $750,000,000 price tag for the first 
year and gives the Federal Labor and 
HEW Secretaries power to arrange free 
day care for children of welfare recipi- 
ents involved in Government training 
and rehabilitation projects. This free 
care includes supervision as well as 
health, vocational and other supportive 
social services. $50,000,000 alone is pro- 
posed for a nationwide governmental sys- 
tem of child care facilities. 

But from this relatively small base, a 
program of compresensive national child 
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development and advocacy measures is 
contemplated—these programs would 
cover not only the poor, but virtually all 
of the Nation’s children. They would pro- 
vide—in addition to day care—compre- 
hensive health, educational, food, and 
social services for all preschool and 
schoolage children at an estimated ini- 
tial cost of $4 to $5 billion. 

Over 100 bills have already been in- 
troduced to this end. One, H.R. 6748, was 
approved by a House Education Subcom- 
mittee recently. The purpose of this bill, 
as stated in the preamble, is to “establish 
the legislative framework for the future 
expansion of such programs to provide 
universally available child development 
services.” 

Such development services would in- 
clude child care centers, comprehensive 
physical and mental health services, 
education and nutrition programs and 
family consultation. HEW’s new Office of 
Child Development would be in charge of 
coordinating this Federal child activity. 

Similar legislation is being pushed in 
the Senate by a bipartisan group of lib- 
erals headed by Senator WALTER Mon- 
DALE. The Senate versions contain provi- 
sions for a National Center for Child 
Development which would have author- 
ity to encourage and implement experi- 
mental programs with the children 
themselves as the subjects of the experi- 
mentation. 

The Senate is also considering a Na- 
tional Child Advocacy System proposed 
by Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. This sys- 
tem, which would explore the feasibility 
of demonstration projects is similar to 
provisions in the House legislation de- 
signed to create officially authorized and 
funded pressure groups at all levels of 
government to lobby for and secure ex- 
panded child care programs and legal 
rights for children. 

Oppressive government is not instant- 
ly empowered but results from accumula- 
tive programs which have sounded like 
boons to mankind. In the political chess 
game today, it is often difficult to oppose 
individual legislative moves unless each 
is seen in relation to a common end— 
totalitarian checkmate. 


FLAG DAY, 1971 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, recently 
there came across my desk a copy of a 
remarkable address by Mr. John J. Petras 
of Wilmington, Delaware. The address 
was delivered on Flag Day at ceremonies 
held by Wilmington Lodge No. 307, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 

Mr. Petras, in his remarks, recalls 
words spoken by former Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin Knight Lane on a Flag 
Day 57 years ago. 

Mr. President, in the interest of brev- 
ity, I ask unanamous consent that por- 
tions of Mr. Petras’ address be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Today we celebrate Flag Day, 1971. Please 
bear with me and imagine that the Flag is 
speaking: 

“I am not the fiag; not at all. I am but its 
shadow. I am whatever you make me, nothing 
more. I am your belief in yourself, your 
dream of what a People may become. I live 
a changing life, a life of moods and passions, 
of heartbreaks and tired muscles, 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when 
men do an honest work. Sometimes I droop, 
for then purpose has gone from me. Some- 
times I am loud, garish, and full of that ego 
that blasts judgment. But always, I am all 
that you hope to be, and have the courage 
to try for. 

“I am song and fear, struggle and panic, 
and ennobling hope. I am the day’s work 
of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. I am the clutch of an 
idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolution. 
I am no more than what you believe me 
to be and I am all that you believe I can 
be. I am what you make me, nothing more. 

“I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the pic- 
tured suggestion of that big thing which 
makes this nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dreams and your labors. They are 
bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made them 
so out of your hearts. For you are the makers 
of the flag and it is well that you glory in 
the making.” 

These words, regarding the flag speaking, 
are not mine, but the words of that great 
patriot Franklin Knight Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, in a Flag Day address given in 
1914, They are applicable today, as they were 
then. 

The Flag is a multitude of faces, back- 
grounds, races and religions, It is the Presi- 
dent in the White House, the kid in the 
slums. 

Patriotism demands a great deal from 
Americans. It is in essence practicing the 
principles which have set our Nation on a 
firm course. Without a renewed commitment, 
our society cannot hope to withstand the as- 
saults by those who have set out to destroy 
our way of life. That is why every American 
must be willing to do his share. I am. Are 
you? 


HUD APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1972 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share with my 
colleagues some views concerning the 
Housing and Urban Development appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1972, which was 
recently passed by the House: 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972 


A praiseworthy balance of national con- 
cerns is reflected in the fiscal year 1972 ap- 
propriations for H.U.D. programs contained 
in H.R. 9382 as it was passed by the House 
of Representatives. The provisions of that 
bill lend substantial support for programs to 
meet the housing and urban needs of the 
country. At the same time, the careful prun- 
ing of some Administration program requests 
and supplementation of others by the Appro- 
priations Committee produced a bill which 
avoids an excessive and inflationary increase 
in total expenditures. A great deal of credit 
is due to Mr. Boland, the Chairman, and the 
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members of the Subcommittee having juris- 
diction over HUD appropriations and to Mr. 
Mahon and all the members of the Appro- 
priation Committee for the excellent execu- 
tion of their responsibilities. The House as a 
whole is to be congratulated on its passage 
of the bill. 

The total appropriations of over $3.2 bil- 
lion contained in the bill plus $775 million 
that had been held in reserve by the Office 
of Management and Budget in fiscal year 
1971 should make available a total of over 
$3,981,000,000 for housing and urban devel- 
opment activities in fiscal year 1972. That 
amount is some $940 million more than was 
appropriated for comparable activities in fis- 
cal 1971. 

Extensive and well considered appropria- 
tion measures were adopted to support the 
provision of sorely needed housing. Limita- 
tions on authorizations for contractual an- 
nual payments for three basic assisted hous- 
ing programs—rent supplements, Section 235 
and Section 236—were increased in an ag- 
gregate amount of $385 million. The 
amounts of increased contract authorization 
in H.R. 9382 are modestly below the amounts 
requested in the President’s budget, but 
equal to the 1971 increase for rent supple- 
ment housing and more than 20 percent 
above the 1971 level for the Section 235 and 
Section 236 housing p. z 

Por college housing debt service grants, 
new contractual authority of $9.3 million was 
provided the same as in 1971. 

Increases in annual contract authority for 
public housing are provided in basic legisla- 
tion. However, funds for the annua] contri- 
butions payments for low income tenants 
under contract authorities previously pro- 
vided by the Congress, had to be appro- 
priated, along with funds for the Section 
235 and 236 housing interest subsidy and 
rent supplement payments due under pre- 
viously authorized contracts. The total 
amount of such housing assistance payments 
approved by the House of Representatives 
in H.R. 9382 for fiscal year 1972 was $1,373,- 
000,000. Comparable amounts will be larger 
in future years, providing tangible evidence 
of the Nation's determination to meet its 
national housing needs. 

The bill also, for the first time provided 
funding of $3 million for counseling serv- 
ices for families of low- and moderate-income 
who would become homeowners or who live 
in public housing. Such counseling is needed 
to help those families become self-sufficient 
and to help assure the soundness of the 
housing programs. 

Technical assistance and seed money loans 
for non-profit organization sponsors of low- 
and moderate-income housing would also be 
supported through a $3 million appropriation 
for that purpose. This is a very worthwhile 
investment to aid many sincere and hard 
working organizations in achieving success- 
ful completion of their housing projects. 

A significant step toward greater preserva- 
tion of the existing housing inventory was 
also taken through an appropriation of $90 
million to the rehabilitation loan program 
authorized under Section 312 of the urban 
renewal statute. This appropriation was $50 
million more than had been requested. It 
will enable thousands of property owners in 
urban renewal and code enforcement areas 
to obtain loans at favorable terms to finance 
rehabilitation of their structures. These 
loans will represent well-warranted invest- 
ments of public funds. 

The largest single HUD program appropria- 
tion in H.R. 9382 is for urban renewal. An 
sppropriation of $1.2 billion, plus the use 
of $200 million from 1971 that was proposed 
in the budget, would make available a total 
of $1.4 billion for commitments for urban 
renewal programs in fiscal year 1972. The 
need for renewal of our cities is one of the 
highest national priorities and substantial 
Federal support is justified. 
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Additional aid to local governments in 
combating blight and decay was provided 
through an appropriation for the Model 
Cities program. There had been no budget 
request for this program, since none of the’ 
$575 million of the 1971 appropriation was 
to be used until fiscal 1972, and it was con- 
templated that Model Cities activities would 
be funded under proposed special revenue 
sharing. Pending the enactment of special 
revenue sharing for community development, 
however, the full $575 million from fiscal 
year 1971, plus $150 million appropriated in 
H.R. 9382, should make available $725 million 
for continued support of model cities activi- 
ties in fiscal year 1972. Cities entered into the 
Model Cities program with the understand- 
ing that it would be a planned five year 
undertaking. Funds to continue the local 
Model Cities program are essential to fulfill 
the promise of the basic legislation to the 
cities and the promise to the residents of the 
model cities neighborhoods which has been 
raised by the initiation of the programs. 

Another auxiliary program to help make 
cities more livable was funded in the full 
amount requested through a $40 million ap- 
propriation for grants to local public bodies 
to assist in financing multipurpose neighbor- 
hood service facilities. 

A small but important appropriation to 
help improve the administration of our urban 
programs was made to continue funding the 
community development training and urban 
fellowship program. 

Better utilization of our valuable land re- 
sources will also be enhanced by adequate 
appropriations for comprehensive planning 
grants and for open space land acquisition 
grants. 

A more far reaching program of better land 
utilization, that was expanded in 1969, was 
given support through an appropriation fur 
new community assistance supplementary 
grants. The bill contains $5 million for six 
new community assistance grants. New com- 
munity development needs and deserves all 
the support and encouragement that we can 
give it, in order to provide suitable living 
environments for our growing population. 

Two other very significant activities will be 
funded through appropriations contained in 
H.R. 9382, One is the research and technology 
program of HUD which supports Operation 
Breakthrough, Secretary Romney's program 
to develop lower cost housing, as well as vari- 
ous other research and demonstration ac- 
tivities. The other is for administration of 
fair housing and related equal opportunity 
activities that are the statutory responsibil- 
ity of the Secretary. 

This brief review can only summarize the 
potential benefits to be derived from the HUD 
program appropriations contained in H.R. 
9382. It can serve to establish for the record, 
however, that the House of Representatives 
has provided support for a well balanced and 
comprehensive program of housing and ur- 
ban development activity in fiscal year 1972. 


VOICE OF AMERICA SHOULD 
BROADCAST PROGRAMS IN YID- 
DISH TO THE JEWS OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was pleased to join with my two 
able colleagues, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) and the Senator from 
California (Mr. TUNNEY), in cosponsor- 
ing Senate Resolution 145. The resolution 
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urges the Voice of America to begin 
broadcasting programs in the Yiddish 
language to the Soviet Union, in order to 
recognize the cultural heritage of the 
more than 3 million Soviet Jews and 
to display our Nation’s support for the 
Soviet Jewish struggle for freedom. 

Mr. President, for several years, first 
as a member of the House and more re- 
cently as a Senator, I have been calling 
upon the Soviet authorities to afford full 
religious and cultural rights to the 
Soviet Jewish community. I have urged 
that the Soviet Union not only assure 
these rights to Jews within the Soviet 
Union but also permit those Jews who 
wish to emigrate to do so. 

I am pleased, therefore, to join in this 
resolution, which points to something 
quite practical and wholly within the 
control of our own Government—the in- 
stituting of Yiddish programing on the 
Voice of America as a morale booster for 
the courageous Soviet Jews who, at this 
moment, are struggling for their free- 
dom. Many are awaiting trial or have al- 
ready been convicted for acts related to 
their status as Jews in the Soviet Union. 
Others are waiting literally for several 
years for permission to emigrate to Israel 
and other nations where they could live 
a fuller Jewish life. I feel that our Voice 
of America should begin reaching these 
people in Yiddish as the very least that 
our Nation could do for these brave, 
unfortunate people at this period in their 

ry 


Moreover, I understand that there is 
precedent for what we are asking the 
Voice of America to do, since the Voice 
of America already broadcasts in the 
native tongues of other communities 
within the Soviet Union. These include 
the Latvians—1.9 million persons, the 
Estonians—1.3 million, the Lithuan- 
ians—2.7 million, the Georgians—2.8 
million, and the Armenians—2.9 million. 
The Jewish community in the Soviet 
Union, numbering over 3 million, should 
certainly then be entitled to similar 
recognition, especially when, as in the 
past, the Soviet authorities are singling 
out the Jewish community for persecu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, last month I visited 
Israel and because of my long interest in 
the Soviet Jewish issue, I made a point 
of meeting with some newly arrived im- 
migrants from the Soviet Union. My 
meeting with these three courageous per- 
sons has only bolstered by willingness to 
try to help the Soviet Jews in their cause. 
Visiting them at their quarters at a Jeru- 
salem center for new immigrants, I lis- 
tened to their stories, and now I would 
like to share them with Senators. 

Alexander Rabinovich, 33, formerly a 
dentist in Riga, Latvia, had just come 
to Israel with his parents, his wife and 
his two small children, in search of a 
life, he told me, where Jews could per- 
petuate their own culture. His children, 
he told me, had frequently been taunted 
by the schoolmates with the derogatory 
Russian term for Jew, “zhid.” 

Clara Nachimofsky, also of Riga, is the 
mother of two sons, one 25, and the other 
15. She and her husband waited 9 
years for permission to leave the Soviet 
Union. When the permission finally came 
through, they were allowed to take out 
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their younger son, but their older one 
was kept behind and is still there. 

Rachel Rabinovich, 25, from Vilna—no 
relation to Alexander—is one of the 
young Jewish activists who staged a sit-in 
last March at the Supreme Soviet. She 
told me she was sure this was what 
caused the authorities to let her come 
to Israel, although the next group of 
demonstrators to try that approach were 
all placed under arrest. 

Looking back on that meeting with 
these three, I particularly recall what 
Rachel told me about the indomitable 
spirit of Jewish vouth in the Soviet 
Union: 

The Jewish youth in Russia now want to 
get out. The activities are not going to stop. 
They are not going to stop until they all 
come here, to Israel. 


Mr. President, I strongly support our 
Nation’s taking a firm stand on behalf 
of the Soviet Jewish struggle for freedom, 
and Yiddish programing by the Voice 
of America would be a significant step 
toward that objective. 


INFORMATION AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington, declining the request of the 
House of Representatives for papers 
leading up to the negotiation of the 
Jay Treaty, said: 

The nature of foreign negotiations requires 
caution, and their success most often de- 
pends on secrecy; and even when brought 
to a conclusion a full disclosure of all the 
measures, demands, or eventual concessions 
which may have been proposed or contem- 
plated would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future 
negotiations, or produce immediate incon- 
veniences, perhaps danger and mischief, in 
relation to other powers. 


There is an old saying to the effect 
that knowledge is power. In truth knowl- 
edge forms the base of power. Power is 
simply the ability to effect change, and 
bringing about a desired change is usu- 
ally based on correct knowledge of that 
which one desires to alter. 

For thousands of years the secrets of 
nature were hidden to man and he lived 
in a world of technological poverty. Con- 
trol of the external material world came 
into being when man began to acquire 
accurate knowledge of factors thereto- 
fore hidden, of secrets kept by nature. 
Man learned how to effectively interfere 
in the course of material events when 
science revealed to him the actual rela- 
tionship existing between things. 

Knowledge of actual relationships, as 
opposed to ignorance of these relation- 
ships, gives man the power to influence 
the course of events. This applies no less 
to the world of men and nations than it 
does to the strictly non-human world of 
things. 

It is necessary to understand this 
when examining the question of govern- 
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mental classification of certain informa- 
tion. Outside the Government of the 
United States lies more than just the 
citizenry of our Nation. There lie foreign 
powers led by men whose hostile intent, 
disregard for basic morality, and pro- 
clivity for violent action is well known. 
To increase their ability to interfere in 
our affairs is not in the best interest of 
our citizens. Therefore the Government 
limits the distribution of certain types 
of information through various classifi- 
cation procedures when it is determined 
that the possession of this information 
would enhance the ability of hostile na- 
tions to adversely influence our national 
interest. 

Although the power to classify has 
been abused—and what power has not— 
the basic rationale behind limiting ac- 
cess to certain types of information is 
unassailable. Thus, it is disturbing to 
see that efforts are being made to utilize 
the furor engendered by the New York 
Times’ publication of highly classified 
stolen documents to strike further blows 
at our system of safeguarding informa- 
tion—information of inestimable value 
to nations whose object is the destruc- 
tion of the United States and other free 
world nations. 

For example, there was legislation re- 
cently introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which called upon the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Department of 
Defense and the Department of State to 
furnish “full and complete information” 
not only on the exact future plans for 
the deployment of U.S. Armed Forces in 
South Vietnam but also for a full analy- 
sis of South Vietnam’s military capa- 
bility. Information of this sort is, of 
course, the primary objective of enemy 
intelligence operations. 

While the need to safeguard defense- 
related information is obvious—and ac- 
cepted by most people, it is also neces- 
sary, as George Washington pointed out, 
to limit access to some of the information 
concerning our relations with foreign na- 
tions. If confidential communications be- 
tween ourselves and our allies begin to 
appear regularly in our Nation’s dailies 
we will not long have frank exchanges of 
information with our allies, nor, for that 
matter, will we for long have any allies. 

The importance of maintaining work- 
ing alliance systems at this point in time 
was brought home to me at a recent 
breakfast meeting with Secretary of De- 
fense Laird. I asked the Secretary 
whether he would agree with the thrust 
of the late Congressman L. Mendel Riv- 
ers’ great speech concerning the Soviet 
threat which he gave shortly before his 
untimely death—see Newsletter 70-14. 
Congressman Rivers, then chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
had stressed the fact that the U.S. was 
now second to the Soviet Union in over- 
all military strength. Secretary Laird re- 
plied that this was probably true if we 
were to consider the United States by it- 
self; but, when we also consider the 
strength of our allies, the free world is 
still in first place. 

Regardless of the dubious merits of 
basing our own force posture relative to 
the Soviet Union on the totality of free 
world strength, it is apparent that our 
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allies add substantially to the total mili- 
tary might ranged against the Soviet 
Union and enhance the strength of the 
United States both directly and indi- 
rectly. If, through the revelation of dip- 
lomatic information considered sensi- 
tive by allied governments, we were to 
lose, say, our Polaris-Poseidon bases in 
Spain and Scotland, it is obvious that 
our military position would be severely 
weakened. 

Limiting access to some types of in- 
formation in the interests of national 
security is absolutely necessary. What 
our enemies do know can definitely hurt 
us. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL 
HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many tourist attractions that would 
recommend my State of South Dakota 
to the person who is planning a vaca- 
tion. Most of these are well known. 
Mount Rushmore, the Black Hills, the 
Great Lakes of South Dakota, the Bad- 
lands, the Corn Palace, all have been 
seen and enjoyed by millions of visitors 
over the years. Less well known to the 
tourist, but of vital importance to the 
citizens of South Dakota, is the State 
Capitol in Pierre. It was a great pleasure 
to me, both as an attorney and a citizen 
of South Dakota, that the July issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal 
featured as its cover story an article on 
the South Dakota State Capitol. Since 
this article not only relates the interest- 
ing history of that structure but also 
vividly describes the visual pleasures of 
the building, I would call it to your at- 
tention: 

[From American Bar Association Journal, 

July 1971] 
A PRAIRIE STATE CAPITOL 
(By Roy E. Willy) 

South Dakota was admitted to the Union as 
a state by an enabling act adopted on Febru- 
ary 22, 1889. In this act, at least 82,000 acres 
of public lands, consisting of one tract of 
50,000 acres and a second of 50 full sections, 
were set apart for the construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of public buildings at 
the state capital. The wealth of public lands 
then available for settlement is evidenced by 
the fact that in Section 17 of the enabling 
act, a total of 500,000 acres was given to the 
state for educational institutions and public 
buildings. This was in addition to the two 
sections from each Congressional township 
that were set aside for public school purposes. 
As these lands were sold by the state, the pro- 
ceeds were to go into trust funds for the 
specific purposes as named in the act. 

In the state constitution, which became 
effective in 1889, provision was made that an 
election should be held for the selection of a 
temporary state capital. At this election 
Pierre was selected as the temporary capital 
and confirmed as a permanent capital in 
1890. In 1904 a legislative act was passed and 
submitted to the vote of the people to change 
the state capital from Pierre to Mitchell. 
After a very spirited election fight, in which 
the two main railroad lines in the state, one 
serving Pierre and the other Mitchell, took a 
most active part, Pierre received a substan- 
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tial majority of the vote and was continued 
as the capital city. 

As a means of ensuring that the selection 
of Pierre as a permanent site would remain 
undisturbed, it was decided that the state 
should also have a permanent capital, and 
to achieve this result a capitol commission 
was created with power to select an architect 
and construct a building. The magnitude of 
this undertaking is evidenced by the fact 
that the total population of the state in 1910 
was 585,888, the population of Pierre was 
only 3,656, and the population of the county 
in which Pierre is situated was only 6,271. 

The effort to build the capitol was marked 
by a series of legal battles, including an 
effort by local contractors to force the use of 
native granite in its construction. Even after 
the contract was let, an injunction was se- 
cured against it because it did not provide 
for the use of Sioux Falls granite. Ultimately, 
however, these legal difficulties were over- 
come. 

The original legislative act for the building 
of the capitol provided for an expenditure of 
not to exceed $1,000,000. A second act re- 
duced the amount to $600,000. The actual 
contract was awarded in 1907. A capitol com- 
mission was created by the legislature, whose 
members received compensation of $5 a day. 
While in that period $5 in South Dakota was 
regarded as a substantial daily compensation, 
it wasn't considered large enough to influ- 
ence the members of the commission to de- 
lay the execution of their task unduly. The 
commission traveled to Montana with a Min- 
neapolis architect who had prepared the 
plans for the Montana state capitol, which 
had been constructed a few years previously. 
The commission was impressed by the facts 
that the structure had been built for a rela- 
tively modest fund and that by using the 
Montana plans it could probably save about 
$10,000 in architect fees. These plans were 
ultimately selected, although revised to pro- 
vide for a building some forty-one feet longer 
with a larger and more impressive dome. 

The capitol was constructed on an emi- 
nence, ensuring that it would remain as a 
prominent landmark. It is 300 feet long and 
100 feet wide in its center portion, with a 
dome 160 feet in height. The first floor con- 
struction is brown sandstone, and above that 
is Bedford limestone. The main contract for 
the completed structure was $540,525, an 
amount which would probably be insufficient 
today to pay for the land on which the cap- 
itol buildings and grounds are now located. 
The building was dedicated by the grand 
master of Masons for South Dakota, who 
laid the cornerstone in June 1968, and the 
completed structure was delivered to the 
state in June 1910, without a bond issue 
and with no unpaid debt. 

The rotunda is a picture in itself. The 
general color effect is blue, ivory, tan and 
gold, harmonizing with the maple wainscot 
and the columns. Filling the circular panels 
on the dome are figures of a heroic type on 
a solid, Roman-gold background, the color 
blending with the general decorative scheme. 
Throughout the building are various murals 
depicting the early history and settlement 
of South Dakota. The murals represent the 
family, mining, agriculture and stock rais- 
ing. The lunette at the head of the massive, 
marble main stairway is intended to repre- 
sent the beginning of ‘commerce in the 
Northwest. A mural in the governor's recep- 
tion room, painted by Edward H. Lashfield, 
a South Dakota product, deals with conflict 
among the trappers, the settlers and the 
Indians. The Louisiana Purchase is the sub- 
ject of a mural painted by Charles Holloway 
and found in the Senate room. The conflict 
with the Indians is the subject of another 
painting by Holloway in the House chamber. 

The grounds of the building contain a 
lake, which over the years has become a 
favorite haven for migratory waterfowl. In 
addition to swans, there is a permanent pop- 
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ulation of Canadian geese and mallard ducks 
which nest and make it their home the year 
around. The capitol grounds include the 
governor's mansion and spacious lawns. 

The building, which is now some sixty 
years old, is well preserved and has been kept 
in excellent condition. Much of its original 
beauty has been preserved by the fact that 
as the state has grown in population and 
wealth, the office buildings necessary to 
house the expanding bureaus and commis- 
sions have been erected on separate but 
adjacent grounds to the south and do not in 
any way interfere or form a part of the main 
capitol grounds. 

The building is very much of a tourist 
attraction and draws thousands of visitors 
who annually pass through Pierre on their 
way to the Black Hills and the national 
parks. It serves as a monument to the activi- 
ties of a group of public-spirited citizens 
who, at the time South Dakota was in a 
pioneer stage, used excellent vision and fore- 
sight with limited funds. 


KENNEDY WILL NEED A BETTER 
ANSWER 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
two more Democratic Members of Con- 
gress, one from the House and one from 
the Senate, are apparently giving serious 
consideration to announcing their can- 
didacy for the Presidency next year and 
if they do, we are going to have to assign 
numbers to all of them and issue a pro- 
gram so that we cannot keep them 
straight in our minds. 

There has been an abundance of sto- 
ries and reports about those who have 
long been considered as candidates for 
the Democratic nomination and in that 
regard, I noticed an editorial in today’s 
Chicago Tribune which should be of 
interest to the voters around the country 
if the gentleman in question does finally 
win the nomination. He is apparently 
having some difficulty in deciding what 
his position should be with respect to 
what should and should not be made 
available to the public and, as the edi- 
torial points out, he will have to come 
up with a better response than he has 
furnished to date. 

I ask that the article be placed in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 14, 1971] 
KENNEDY WILL NEED A BETTER ANSWER 

The latest Harris poll shows Sen. Edward 
M. Kennedy [D., Mass.] closing the gap on 
President Nixon in a prospective 1972 race 
for the Presidency. The poll comes on the 
heels of another Harris survey indicating Mr. 
Kennedy moving into first place among 
Democrats as the preferred choice for the 
party’s 1972 Presidential nomination. 

That eager noncandidate for the Presi- 
dency, Sen. Edward M. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, continues to display a curious 
posture on what secret documents should 
be made public. When disclosures of the 
Pentagon Papers began to leak out, he was 
in the forefront in championing the cause 
of the public’s right to know. He suggested 
that those aspects of the Viet Nam war deal- 
ing with the conduct of his late brothers, 
John and Robert, be published, even if un- 
favorable to them, 
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When Sen. Kennedy endorsed publication 
of the study in a Senate office building meet- 
ing, a questioner had the audacity to ask 
why he shouldn't permit the Massachusetts 
grand jury report on the Chappaquiddick 
incident to be made public. A stunned Ken- 
nedy stalked out of the room without offer- 
ing a reply. 

If Mr. Kennedy indeed does become a 
Presidential contender, he will have to come 
up with a better response than that. 


THE PEACH KING OF THE UNITED 
STATES PASSES 


HON. TOM S. GETTYS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, it saddens 
me to report to my colleagues, particu- 
larly in the South Carolina and New 
Jersey delegations, the death of a dear 
friend and a great American, Mr. Vin- 
cent G. Caggiano, Sr. 

Mr. Caggiano migrated from his native 
Italy in 1896. He located near Bridgeton, 
N.J., where he found employment with 
fruit and vegetable producers. His ener- 
gies and ambitions to become a success- 
ful fruit farmer were soon to start him 
on the road to becoming the “Peach 
King” of his adopted country. 

In 1928 Mr. Caggiano and his eldest 
son, the late Anthony Caggiano, founded 
the Sunny Slope Farms of New Jersey. 
The Caggianos were so successful in their 
New Jersey operation that they expanded 
their operations to Gaffney, S.C., where 
Sunny Slope Farms of South Carolina 
is headquartered. 

Vincent Caggiano during his 90-plus 
years was an outstanding individual in 
all human respects and was devoted to 
our great country, as well as being con- 
sidered a genius in his chosen profes- 
sion of farming and his bent for produc- 
ing better fruits and vegetables for the 
American market basket. He was a keen 
observer of horticulture research and 
worked closely with the experimental 
stations in South Carolina and New 
Jersey. When Ezra Taft Benson was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, he acclaimed Mr. 
Caggiano as the “Peach King of the 
United States,” a trademark which has 
stuck with Mr. Caggiano to this day. 

Not unlike other farmers who suffer 
from the elements, late frosts, lack of 
rainfall or too much rainfall, hail and 
pests, Mr. Caggiona and his sons built 
an organization which will forever 
stand as a symbol of our great Amer- 
ican farmers and their good business 
judgment. 

Vincent and his sons put into effect, a 
profit-sharing plan for his year-round 
employees. Many of these employees have 
been with the Sunny Slope Farms for 
over 25 years. Because living conditions 
for migrant workers were always a con- 
cern to the senior Caggiano, he built and 
maintained good living quarters for 
them. Recently a swimming pool for their 
convenience and enjoyment was installed. 

Vincent Caggiano was admired and 
looked up to by horticulturists as a man 
who was anxious to learn, always a good 
listener as well as a master planner in 
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his chosen field. From a meager start in 
New Jersey in 1928, the Sunny Slope 
operation in New Jersey now operated by 
Alfred Caggiano has over 1,000 acres, 
while Louis Caggiano heads the opera- 
tion at Gaffney, S.C., which encompasses 
some 3,000 acres. The annual approxi- 
mate production of the combined opera- 
tions now produces about one-half mil- 
lion bushels of marketable fruit as 
against an estimate of 5,000 bushels in 
the 1940’s. Over 500 people are employed 
in the seasonable operation. 

Mr. Caggiano was the recipient of 
numerous awards in horticulture and fi- 
nancially supported many experiments 
in the belief that they might help produce 
a better way of life for all through good 
food. 

At the age of 91, Mr. Caggiano passed 
away Wednesday, June 30 in Bridgeton, 
N.J. He was a member of the Knights of 
St. Gregory of Sacred Heart Church of 
Gaffney, S.C. He was the founder and 
builder of the church. He is survived by 
a daughter, Mrs. George Ruggero of 
Hammonton, N.J.; four sons, Dominic, 
Louis, and Vincent, Jr., of Gaffney, S.C., 
and Alfred of Bridgeton, N.J.; 21 grand- 
children and 11 great-grandchildren. 


NETWORK OF VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my major concerns as chairman of the 
General Subcommittee on Education is 
to expand and improve America’s system 
of vocational education. 

With more than 80 percent of today's 
jobs requiring some vocational skills and 
only one student in eight receiving any 
sort of vocational training while in 
school, we must prepare young people for 
some skills with which to confront the 
world of work beyond the classroom. 

In this regard, I was pleased to note 
the work of an exceptional man, Mr. 
James R. Clemens, president of the Wil- 
liamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades in Philadelphia. Mr. Clemens be- 
lieves wholeheartedly that training 
young people to do necessary and im- 
portant jobs adds immeasurably to their 
own sense of their place in our society. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently described a little of Mr. Clemens’ 
successes in vocational educational and 
I include the article here today with the 
hope that my colleagues will find it of 
interest: 

NATIONWIDE NET OF RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL 
ScHOOLS PROPOSED 
(By Kenneth G. Gehret) 

MEDIA, Pa.—It cost $6,000 a year to keep a 
boy in reform school: we maintain and edu- 
cate youths here for less than half of that.” 

James R. Clemens, president of the Wil- 
liamson Free School of Mechanical Trades 
here in suburban Philadelphia, is saying in 
effect: Wouldn’t it be better to put public 
money into skills training and save on re- 
formatory and other social costs? 

Himself a graduate of Williamson, Mr, 
Clemens in convinced that the downgrading 
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of vocational education is detrimental to 
youths and to society. 

“As long as our nation does not meet the 
basic needs of 50 percent of our young people 
[those not entering college,}] we only post- 
pone real solutions and increase the stagger- 
ing costs of government.” 

Mr. Clemens points to the incongruity of 
the public schools providing vocational train- 
ing for only 1 student in 8 at a time when 
nearly 80 percent of all jobs in the United 
States require some technical skills. 

To meet the problem head on, he advo- 
cates a nationwide system of live-in yoca- 
tional schools, modeled after Williamson. He 
sees this arrangement as educationally de- 
sirable and as an antidote for a variety of 
social ills. 

Mr. Clemens claims that 100 such residen- 
tial complexes, two in each state, could be 
built and endowed for $20 million each in 
government funds, then be self-supporting 
in their operation. 

The Williamson school is not itself entirely 
self-supporting, though close to it. The state 
of Pennsylvania contributed about 10 per- 
cent of the institution's $490,000 budget last 
year, The figure has now dropped to 5 
percent. 

Too, the school has donors, though income 
from this source is not large. And some re- 
turn is realized from founder Isaiah V. 
Williamson's trust. 

But the school stays solvent largely on the 
self-help principle which is inherent in its 
philosophy and to which Mr. Clemens whole- 
heartedly subscribes. The school, he says, 
proves what can be done in this direction, 
not only to cut expenses but also to educate 
and help develop “the whole man.” 

To make his ponit, he ticks off the making 
of steam, generating electricity, and erecting 
buildings as examples of local do-it-yourself 
projects. At present, two faculty houses are 
under construction, dormitories are being 
renovated, and a laundry is being converted 
into a systems lab. 

Students are involved in much of this, as 
part of their class activity. They also work 
on the grounds and in the kitchen. In fact, 
with student help, five paid workers can han- 
dle the culinary department, which serves 
200 youths plus staff. 

Similarly, the school manages with only 
one regular maintenance man and one 
groundsman on its 240 acres, 40 percent of 
which is campus. Eight dorms, four shops, 
@ science building, the administration and 
classroom building, faculty residences, and 
incidental structures comprise the facilities. 

Faculty number 14 full time and 4 part 
time. 

Aiming at a well rounded education, Wil- 
liamson divides the day’s schedule between 
trade classes and academic subjects (20 
periods a week on each of these groupings) 
during the first two years of study. In the 
third and final year, the entire curriculum 
becomes vocation oriented, consisting largely 
of technical theory and shop for about half 
of the students or of a particular technology 
(construction, electric power, electronics, 
etc.) for the other more advanced half. 

The school has no difficulty filling available 
places, Mr, Clemens re . “We can admit 
only about one-fourth of those who apply. 
All have an equal opportunity, except we do 
give preference to the needy.” 

It also helps to have a good high-school 
average and to be known as a “solid citizen, 
one who is not in trouble,” the president 
acknowledges. 

Although high-school graduation is desir- 
able, it is not absolutely essential for admis- 
sion. Completion of 11th grade is required. 
The age restriction is 16 to 18. 

Applicants must pass tests in math, verbal 
reasoning, and mechanical aptitudes. 

Students live on campus for 10 months of 
the year, without any charges whatsoever 
during the three-year period. 

The school offers excellent placement serv- 
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ice through its strong contacts with employ- 
ers in the area, 

There's a decided point of view behind the 
Williamson program. You might call it a 
philosophy of education. 

“We're teaching more than knowledge and 
skills,” explains Mr. Clemens. “We're teach- 
ing self-discipline and responsibility. ‘Fair 
but firm’ is our approach. 

“We don’t have much difficulty with stu- 
dents. But when a situation arises, I tell the 
student: “Tell the truth, or I'll throw the 
book at you." 

“Discipline cases go before a three-faculty 
tribunal. Punishment for guilty parties is 
menial chores on Saturday afternoons or 
restriction to the grounds. 

“The goal of our program is discipline, in- 
tegrity, and an education to make a living,” 
Mr. Clemens summarizes. “The public schools 
have gotten away from these basic principles. 
The time has come for them to reach pupils 
on this basis.” 

The school is rooted in this tradition. 
Founder Williamson is quoted as saying of 
its purpose: “to help men use their own 
energy and intelligence, and aid them in de- 
veloping self-reliance and self-respect.” 

Mr. Williamson, a Philadelphia business- 
man-philanthropist of the late 19th century, 
decided to establish a free trade school when 
he saw a group of unemployed and untrained 
youths loitering on a street corner. The re- 
sult was a $5-million deed of trust, signed 
in 1888. 

Mr. Williamson's friend and fellow Quaker 
John Wanamaker thought so well of the 
idea that he, too, wanted to set up a school 
of this type. That did not happen, however. 
But the trustees of his estate have erected 
on the edge of the Williamson school prop- 
erty five instructional buildings for the full 
and exclusive use of students there. 


CBS CONTEMPT CITATION 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that yesterday’s vote on the CBS 
Contempt Citation was a major test of 
our ability to preserve, in the context of 
a modern technological society, those key 
freedoms guaranteed by the U.S. Con- 
stitution. I might say at the onset that 
I am encouraged by the outcome of that 
test. 

The technology which created the 
broadcast media has done, I am sure, 
great service to the American public, but 
it has, in the process, presented us with 
certain difficult and critical questions of 
judgment. By its very nature, after all, 
the broadcast media, unlike the news- 
paper industry, is accessible to only a 
limited number of operators. Who shall 
be privileged to use the media and what 
criteria shall determine the extension 
of that privilege are matters of the ut- 
most sensitivity. Under their surface, in 
fact, they ask a terrifying question: Who 
will be given the right to free speech over 
the airwaves? 

The fact of limited access to radio and 
TV frequencies leaves open the possibil- 
ity that some will be denied their right 
to free speech: that the several operators 
granted the privilege of broadcast shall 
so monopolize the media as to all but 
eliminate viewpoints opposed to their 
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own. It is to this possibility that many 
members of Congress have reacted, and I 
must say that I sympathize and under- 
stand their feelings. If competition is 
strictly limited, a broadcaster may have 
an absolute freedom to argue his posi- 
tion—argue it falsely, if he wants—fear- 
less of critical opposition. With all its 
undertones of Big Brother that is, to be 
sure, a frightening proposition. 

It was, in fact, the proposition ad- 
dressed by the Congress when it declared 
the airwaves to be within the public 
domain. To the question “Who shall have 
free speech over the air?” we answered 
long ago, “The public.” It was and still 
is a wise solution to the problem. 

Unfortunately, however, it was a solu- 
tion which demanded Government regu- 
lation of the broadcast media: licensing 
operators and establishing criteria for the 
extension of the license privilege. And 
the existence of Government regulation 
will continue until the technology which 
created the need for it has eliminated 
that need; when for example, cable TV, 
with its capability of unlimited access, 
is able to offer the major networks critical 
and extensive competition. At that time, 
the selection offered to the consumer 
still be large enough to all but eliminate 
any danger of monopoly viewpoints; Gov- 
ernment regulation will and must give 
way to the private, consumer regulation 
of the free market. In the meantime we 
must make do with what we have. 

The fact of public ownership of the air- 
waves and Government licensing of 
broadcasters has been used by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 


to justify the issuance of a subpena to 
CBS demanding the station produce the 
outtakes of its show “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” The committee has argued 
that it has the right to determine 
whether the frequency granted CBS is 
being used to present distorted and de- 


ceitful programing; whether CBS is 
not, in fact, violating the requirement of 
its license that it serve the public inter- 
est. It is an inexcusable, if understand- 
able, position. 

The prime criteria for licensing is not 
that a station be honest but that it offer 
programing that serves and is repre- 
sentative of the public interest. The fair- 
ness doctrine, for example is an element 
of that requirement: Broadcasters must 
offer equal time to those expressing op- 
posing viewpoints to their own. This 
is, it seems to me, a reasonable and valu- 
able requirement, for adherence to it can 
be measured objectively by the Govern- 
ment. An opposing viewpoint is, after all, 
an opposing viewpoint; there is very lit- 
tle room or need here for subjective 
judgment. 

What the committee, however, has 
asked is to, in effect, extend Government 
regulation to the determination of truth 
or falsehood in a broadcast. Their posi- 
tion, at the extreme, would argue that, 
even if an opposing viewpoint is allowed 
to be expressed, the existence of distor- 
tion in the first instance is a matter for 
Government regulation. While it may 
seem a logical demand, it carries with it 
the most alarming implications, for it 
sets up a Government standard of truth 
against which all other expressions must 
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be measured; it gives the Government the 
power to judge the truth from its own 
peculiar, even insulated position. 

This is the critical awareness we must 
draw from the CBS contempt citation. I 
am not a lawyer, and I may even say 
that I was disappointed by certain of the 
practices used by CBS to slant “The 
Selling of the Pentagon,” but I under- 
stand this contempt citation as an at- 
tempt to compromise the first amend- 
ment freedom of the press, and I will not 
see that freedom abridged. The whole 
point of freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press is that there is no objective 
truth; truth resides in no one man’s 
mind, let alone the Government’s. To 
allow the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to attempt a determi- 
nation of the truth or falsity of “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” is to set it up 
as the sole arbiter of what is true; no 
committee, be it composed of the most 
intelligent men the world has ever 
known, can assume that role. 

It is a difficult and complex problem 
technology has created for us. For cen- 
turies men have grappled with the pros- 
pect of an irresponsible press, but always 
with the assurance that the public would 
be its final judge. The existence today 
of a medium with only limited access for 
competitive viewpoints casts some doubt 
upon that assurance; enough, in fact, to 
require Government regulation of the 
medium. 

We are fortunate, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
that the measure of Government regu- 
lation we have so far applied is not so 
great as to compromise the citizen’s his- 
toric right to determine the truth as he 
sees it. Had this citation been approved, 
we should have been taken perilously 
close to that final abridgment of an 
American’s freedom. 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
farming the third most accident-prone 
industry in the Nation, this year’s Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week proclamation 
by President Nixon takes on added im- 
portance. The President has declared the 
week of July 25-31 as National Farm 
Safety Week. Theme of the week is, 
“Protect Yourselfi—Work Safely.” 

In his proclamation, President Nixon 
said, 

There is sharp irony in the fact that this 
great industry, so accomplished in the scien- 
tific nurture of plant and animal life, re- 
mains among the industries in which human 
life is most precarious and accident rates 
are highest. The farm and ranch environ- 
ment abounds in potential hazards—power- 
ful machinery, exposed working conditions, 
physically demanding jobs—experience shows 
that caution, common sense, and protective 
equipment can do much to counter them 
and keep accidents and injuries to a 
minimum. 


The efforts put forth in the past to 
reduce accidental farm deaths shows that 
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progress is being made. The number of 
accidental farm deaths dropped from 
6,900 in 1969 to 6,700 during the past 
year according to the National Safety 
Council. While this is a step in the right 
direction, a good deal more effort needs 
to be brought to bear on these accidents, 
costly both in economic terms as well as 
human misery. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hardin de- 
serves our appreciation for establishing 
a task force on safety in agriculture 
within the USDA, In establishing the task 
force, Secretary Hardin said, 

Our goal must be a substantial reduction 
in the number of people killed, injured or 
incapacitated by accidents or hazardous con- 
ditions on farms, in other agricultural in- 
dustries, and in other places in rural areas. 


The American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers has also adopted a commenda- 
ble objective—a 50 percent reduction in 
farm accidents by 1980. Two of the major 
farm machine manufacturers in my 
home state of Illinois—John Deere and 
International Harvester—also deserve 
commendation for their efforts in de- 
veloping protective equipment to reduce 
injuries and deaths caused by the over- 
turn of farm tractors. 

Of the estimated 1,000 accidental 
deaths connected with tractors in 1970, 
600 of those deaths resulted from tractor 
overturn. The National Safety Council 
estimates that 90 percent of the lives 
lost in tractor overturns could have been 
saved by protective cabs or frames and 
safety belts such as developed by the two 
manufacturing firms mentioned. 

The biggest success story in recent year 
efforts at farm safety has been the Slow- 
Moving Vehicle emblem developed just 8 
years ago. Today some 30 States have 
legislation requiring or encouraging the 
use of the Slow-Moving Vehicle emblem 
on farm equipment which travels on 
highways and roads. 

All these are productive steps being 
taken toward reducing the number of 
farm deaths and accidents. But it is 
obvious with more than 6,700 accidental 
farm deaths and 580,000 disabling in- 
juries resulting from farm accidents dur- 
ing the past year we need to encourage 
all farm residents to think of safety and 
to protect themselves with the equipment 
that is available and the recommenda- 
tions of organizations devoted to reduc- 
ing farm accidents. National Farm safety 
Week is commemorated for that reason. 


THE IMPORT BLUES 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
our history, country folk have had a way 
of expressing their joys and woes in lyri- 
cal terms, usually accompanied by the 
soft strains of a guitar or other musical 
instrument. 

Recently, one of my more poetic con- 
stituents, James Marion Waldrop of 
Greenville, S.C., translated the woes of a 
typical textile worker into a ballad which 
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he calls, quite appropriately, “The Im- 
port Blues.” The lyrics were requested by 
& country music entertainer who intends 
to use it in his regular repertoire. 

I do not think there is any question but 
that “The Import Blues” will have a 
great deal of appeal among thousands 
of textile workers and their families 
throughout the country, as well as other 
victims of the import deluge. But more 
importantly, Mr. Waldrop hopes it will 
find a sympathetic audience among my 
distinguished colleagues here in the Con- 
gress and the powers that be in the White 
House, who have thus far turned a deaf 
ear to less lyrical but no less compelling 
pleas for relief. 

I commend “The Import Blues” to 
your attention at this point in the 
RECORD: 


THE IMPORT BLUES 
(By James Marion Waldrop) 
I got the import blues. . 
bad. 


. and I got ‘em 


I'm a cotton mill man... and my heart is 
sad. 

I used to work six days a week, sometimes 
more... 

Now it’s three days a week, and I sure am 
sore. 

I'm good at my business, a weaving hot-shot 

And still I ain't got .. . a heckuva lot. 

I've made big money at the weaving trade 

But now, the people of Jay-Pan have it made. 

They make cheap-john goods in a sleazy style 

And ship these goods the whole world wide. 

And my little wife ... well... she runs to 
the store 

Gobbles ‘em up, and says when you gonna 
get more? 

She bought me a shirt that was import made 

And I got mad .. . because it hurt my trade. 

She bought a Jap-made Mini, way 'bove the 
knee 

And when she washed the thing it was a 
sight to see. 


I got & high priced house and a high powered 
car 


But my inflation money. . 
far. 

And I’m a singin’ the blues of remembered 
days 

When a chicken in the pot was the only 
craze. 

Buying Jap-made goods so sleazy to see 

Is a darn fool thing for you and me; 

And I'm fightin’ back because I won’t run 

From the slant-eyed people of the Risin’ Sun. 

Chorus: 

I got the import blues. . 
bad. 


- Sure don't go 


- and I got ‘em 


I'm a cotton mill man. . 
mad. 

Used to work six days a week, sometimes 
more. 

Now .. . it’s lay-off time, and I sure am 
sore. 


. and I’m fightin’ 


POLLUTION, NO QUICK BUCK 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
rhetoric about pollution control could be 
translated into consistent and predicta- 
ble support for industries which do at- 
tempt to regulate their waste products, 
the “pollution-control industry” would 
be a bonanza for the enginers, scientists, 
businessmen, and investors in this field. 
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The experience of Resource Control, 
Inc., of West Haven, Conn., shows that 
this support does not come easily, how- 
ever, and that the development of a 
thriving industry devoted to pollution 
control requires innovative thinkers, de- 
termined promoters and managers, and 
adequate financing. 

A recent article in the financial sec- 
tion of the New York Times details the 
problems Resource Control, Inc., en- 
countered in applying a unique technol- 
ogy in the alleviation of industrial pol- 
lution. This article, inserted below, notes 
that two recent developments have given 
executives of the company hope that 
their birth and growing pains will lessen. 
One of these developments is particu- 
larly worthy of comment, showing as it 
does how the Federal Government can 
cooperate with private industry to abate 
pollution, and how this cooperation can 
take place without involving either a 
total Government handout or the bank- 
ruptcy of the industry involved. 

In a unique Federal pollution control 
development, Resource Control, Inc., will 
provide the equipment and technical 
services necessary to help the New Eng- 
land Plating Co. of Worcester, Mass., 
control cyanide and chromate liquid 
wastes resulting from that latter com- 
pany’s metal finishing processes. 

The plating company is investing 
$273,000 in controlling its own pollution, 
an amount supplemented by a $119,424 
grant from the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. This Federal grant serves 
the dual purpose of rewarding Resource 
Control for the results of its private in- 
vestment and development, and helping 
an otherwise financially pressed com- 
pany to control its pollution and thereby 
continue to provide jobs and economic 
stimulation for Worcester. 

My congratulations to all involved in 
this innovative venture. 

The article follows: 

PoLLUTION, No Quick Buck 
(By Gerd Wilcke) 

Having the technology to alleviate in- 
dustrial pollution is one thing, selling it is 
quite another. 

That has been the harsh lesson learned 
over the last several years by Resource Con- 
trol, Inc., a tiny New England company that 
nearly went under in the process. 

It is a safe assumption that many Ameri- 
can companies, striving to turn the environ- 
mental issue into profit, have shared or are 
still sharing the experience of Resource Con- 
trol. 

Even large corporations with sizable re- 
search and development budgets have found 
there is no “quick buck” in pollution control. 
The Dow Chemical Company, for example, 
over the last 10 years has conducted a mas- 
sive program to develop processes to clean 
up the air and water. This year, for the first 
time, the company expects this part of its 
business to end up in the black. 

Resource Control does not expect such good 
fortunes, although the company is confident 
that its books for the current quarter will 
show the first positive cash flow in quite a 
while. The fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 

Resource Control, which has its headquar- 
ters in West Haven, Conn., thought it was a 
natural for the pollution-control business 
because of its expertise in the metal-plating 
industry, which it had been supplying with 
chemical process equipment. 

There are an estimated 3,000 independent 
metal-plating shops in the country, plus 
an additional 10,000 that are captive. Their 
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common problem is that they discharge 
wastes that are overloaded with cyanide and 
dissolved metals. 

Although technology has been available to 
treat the waste water, it has been costly. 

Resource Control, under its founder and 
former president Avery B. Smith, developed 
an electrolytic system that the company said 
made the removal of cyanide 80 per cent to 
90 per cent cheaper than by the chlorination 
technique. 

The process uses electricity instead of 
chemicals to oxidize or reduce undesirable 
ions in the water. 

Although the company thought it had 
something unique, its seven salesmen in the 
field did not make a single sale in 1969. 

“Nobody would buy,” recalled Allen Duffy, 
the chairman, the other day, 

Interviewed jointly with Joe H. Shockcor, 
the executive vice president, and Barry 
Goldin, vice president for finance, Mr. Duffy 
said that to compound the problem, the 
company also ran out of money by late 
1969. 

Still, believing it had unusual technology. 
Resource Control signed up with the Stauffer 
Chemical Company in early 1970 to have the 
much more experienced company market the 
pollution-control equipment. 

“Stauffer had the same experience. It 
wasn't a matter of selling,” Mr. Duffy said, 
“We couldn't even get our units into plants 
for demonstration purposes at no cost.” 

By the middle of 1970 Resource Control was 
in serious financial difficulties. For the eight 
months ended Sept. 30, the company showed 
a loss of $249,982, on sales of $213,413. 

“We had three major problems,” Mr. 
Goldin said. “We owed a substantial amount 
of money to two major banks on demand, we 
had 225 creditors, and we had two long-term 
leases on 65,000 square feet of space.” 

Concentrating during the balance of 1970 
on getting out of the problems, Resource 
Control arranged for the banks to turn the 
demand obligations to long-term debt, defer 
interest, give a line of credit and reduce in- 
terest rates. With the creditors it was ar- 
ranged to pay 100 cents on the dollar over a 
long-term. The company also secured re- 
leases from the long-term lease arrangement, 
reduced the leased space by 94 per cent to 
a little under 4,000 square feet. 

“Everything was scaled down,” Mr. Goldin 
said, “because we were determined to hold on 
to our technology.” Scaling down also meant 
a cut in salary for the few executives and a 
reduction in the work force from 40 to 11. 

“Management had geared up for big busi- 
ness, we got zero,” Mr. Duffy said. Mr. Shock- 
cor added: “We were reading what the rest 
of the public was reading," he said, reflecting 
about the public outcry over pollution. 

The three executives said that the man- 
agement strategy was to shift from ecological 
to economic sales. 

While the company is waiting for the out- 
come of evaluations of its water-pollution- 
control device by Degussa, a leading West 
German concern, and Nissho-Iwai, Ltd., a 
Japanese trading company, Resource Control 
also has begun marketing an air-pollution- 
control device that it feels improves the per- 
formance of precipitators. 

Most encouraging are two developments 
that happened last month, the executives 
feel. 

One is that the company was picked to 
supply its water-pollution-control equipment 
for a Federally sponsored demonstration 
project to be conducted by the New England 
Plating Company. Under the $392,000 proj- 
ect, the plating company will provide $270,- 
000 of the capital, the Federal Government 
the rest. 


The second development is a chance that 
the company will have to demonstrate its 
technology in acid main drainage problems 
in a project conducted by the State of 
Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER FEEDING PROGRAMS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
days ago our Nation’s cities were faced 
with the grim prospect of hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters going without 
the hot meals they were anticipating due 
to an arbitrary limitation placed by the 
Department of Agriculture on funds 
available for the summer feeding pro- 
grams. This crisis arose because, despite 
speedy action on the part of Congress 
to make the necessary funds available, 
the Department decided to fund the pro- 
grams only partially. As a consequence, 
States and localities that have, with the 
encouragement of the Federal Govern- 
ment, planned extensive programs found 
themselves unable to meet the demand. 

Something had to be done and I turned 
to my colleagues for help. I asked them 
to cosign letters going to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford N. Hardin and Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget George Shultz, urging those gen- 
tleman to heed the intent of Congress 
and release the necessary monies. 

The response was heartening. Despite 
the holiday weekend and the consequent 
unfortunate timing of the appeal, a great 
many Members responded, showing sin- 
cere concern and a desire to help. As it 
turned out, it was not necessary to send 
out the letters. Two hours after I was 
assured on Thursday, July 8, that no 
change in the funding of the programs 
was contemplated, Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case of New Jersey received a hand-car- 
ried letter from the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, assuring him that the 
funds would be made available. 

Due to the great interest shown by 
Members in the plight of the youngsters 
I want to insert in the Recorp for their 
information the text of the letters going 
to Secretary Hardin and Director of the 
Budget Shultz. Also included is a list, 
by States, of Members of Congress who 
have agreed to cosign the letters and ac- 
tively supported the summer feeding 
project effort. 

I again thank my colleagues for the 
help and cooperation they have given 
me on this matter. I was impressed by 
their concern and courtesy. 

The text of the letters and the list of 
names follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. Secrerary: We are writing to 
urge your immediate reconsideration of the 
limits placed by your Department on the 
funds being allocated to this year’s summer 
child feeding programs. These programs pro- 
vide needed nutritious meals for thousands 
of needy children in our urban areas. 

On June 28th your Department announced 
that it would make 18.1 million dollars avail- 
able for the programs, noting at the same 
time that this figure represented a three- 
fold increase over the amount allocated for 
these programs last summer, Unfortunately, 
the figure also represents 15 million dollars 
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less than what is needed to insure full fund- 
ing for the programs. While the Department 
of Agriculture set the figure needed and ap- 
plied for at 26.6 million dollars, a survey 
conducted recently by the National League 
of Cities—U.S. Conference of Mayors indi- 
cated that requests for funding of the sum- 
mer feeding programs amounted to 33 million 
dollars. Considering the quickly growing 
number of children in need of these pro- 
grams, we believe the latter to be a more 
accurate assessment of actual need. Conse- 
quently, millions of children across the na- 
tion will go hungry unless you use your 
authority as Congress requested and spend 
Section 32 funds to meet the need of the 
children of our nation. 

Our cities and states moved to satisfy the 
increased need for free and reduced price 
meals in the belief that support and funding 
would be forthcoming from the Department 
of Agriculture. Your Department has urged 
our nation’s cities to expand their efforts to 
include more youngsters in school lunch and 
summer feeding programs and, consequently, 
programs were planned in full faith that the 
Department of Agriculture would stand be- 
hind its promise to fund, Congress did its 
part to cooperate fully by acting swiftly to 
provide the spending authority and funds 
when questions arose about possible difficul- 
ties to fund these programs. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor stated 
when reporting out H.R. 5257: 

“Most States and local school districts 
have expeditiously moved to provide these 
free and reduced price meals. The number of 
children receiving free and reduced price 
lunches has increased from 2.8 million in 1969 
to 7.2 million in March of this year. The 
greatest increase occurred within 1 year— 
from 4.7 million in February of 1970 to 6.8 
million in February of 1971.” 

The Committee took cognizance of the 
plight of States and localities that found 
themselves without funds to carry out the 
programs they had planned in reliance upon 
the Federal Government's actions to furnish 
the necessary finances: “. . . Many States 
and cities have contacted the committee 
pleading for additional funds. California 
claims that unless it receives an additional 
$5 million it will have to discontinue all its 
programs this month. Florida needs an addi- 
tional $1.4 million to pay local schools for 
costs which they have already incurred. Mas- 
sachusetts needs $1,441,000, and Georgia, 
$416,575. . . .” 

It was in response to the pressing needs of 
the states and cities that Congress author- 
ized you to spend 35 million dollars from 
Section 32 funds for fiscal 1971 summer pro- 
grams and 100 million dollars for fiscal 1972 
programs, in addition to whatever funds 
were already included in the Department of 
Agriculture's appropriations bill. We are 
deeply disturbed that you intend to dis- 
regard this Congressional mandate and plan 
to spend only 18.1 million dollars this sum- 
mer. 

The question of funding the summer feed- 
ing programs is of the greatest urgency. In 
our cities the children are out of school. By 
far the larger percentage of those among 
them, and there are very many, who have 
looked forward to participating in summer 
programs will have to be denied food unless 
you act immediately. We respectfully urge 
you to carry out the intent of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE SHULTZ, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 

Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHuuttTz: We are writing to urge 
your immediate reconsideration of the limits 
placed on the funds being allocated to this 
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year’s summer child feeding programs. These 
programs provide needed nutritious meals 
for thousands of needy children in our urban 
areas. 

On June 28th the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it would make 18.1 
million dollars available for the programs, 
noting at the same time that this figure rep- 
resented a three-fold increase over the 
amount allocated for these programs last 
summer. Unfortunately, the figure also rep- 
resents 15 million dollars less than what is 
needed to insure full funding for the pro- 
grams. While the Department of Agriculture 
set the figure needed and applied for at 26.6 
million dollars, a survey conducted recently 
by the National League of Cities—U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors indicated that requests 
for funding of the summer feeding programs 
amounted to 33 million dollars. Considering 
the quickly growing number of children in 
need of these programs, we believe the latter 
to be a more accurate assessment of actual 
need. Consequently, millions of children 
across the nation will go hungry unless, in 
accordance with the intent of Congress, ad- 
ditional funds are allocated to meet the need 
of our children. 

Our cities and states moved to satisfy the 
increased need for free and reduced price 
meals in the belief that support and fund- 
ing would be forthcoming from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That Department has 
urged our nation’s cities to expand their ef- 
forts to include more youngsters in school 
lunch and summer feeding programs and, 
consequently, programs were planned in full 
faith that the Department of Agriculture 
would stand behind its promise to fund. 
Congress did ite part to cooperate fully by 
acting swiftly to provide the spending au- 
thority and funds when questions arose 
about possible difficulties to finance these 
programs. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor stated when reporting out 
H.R. 5257; 

“Most States and local school districts have 
expeditiously moved to provide these free 
and reduced price meals. The number of 
children receiving free and reduced price 
lunches has increased from 2.8 million in 
1969 to 7.2 million in March of this year. 
The greatest increase occurred within 1 
year—from 4.7 million in February of 1970 
to 6.8 million in February of 1971.” 

The Committee took cognizance of the 
plight of states and localities that found 
themselves without funds to carry out the 
programs they had planned in reliance upon 
the Federal Government’s actions to fur- 
nish the necessary finances: “. . . Many 
States and cities have contacted the com- 
mittee pleading for additional funds. Cali- 
fornia claims that unless it receives an addi- 
tional $5 million it will have to discontinue 
all its programs this month. Florida needs 
an additional $1,4 million to pay local schools 
for costs which they have already incurred. 
Massachusetts needs $1,441,000, and Georgia, 
$416,575... ” 

It was in response to the pressing needs 
of the states and cities that Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
spend $35 million from Section 32 funds 
for fiscal 1971 summer programs and 100 
million dollars for fiscal 1971 programs, 
in addition to whatever funds were already 
included in the Department of Agriculture's 
appropriations bill. We are deeply disturbed 
that the Secretary intends to disregard this 
Congressional mandate and plans to spend 
only 18.1 million dollars this summer. 

The question of funding the summer feed- 
ing programs is of the greatest urgency. In 
our cities the children are out of school. By 
far the larger percentage of those among 
them, and there are very many, who have 
looked forward to participating in summer 
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programs will have to be denied food unless 

additional funds are immediately allocated. 

We respectfully request that full funding 

of the summer feeding programs be recon- 

sidered in light of Congressional action. 
Sincerely yours, 


LIST OF COSIGNERS 
ALASKA 
Nick Begich. 
CALIFORNIA 
Alphonzo Bell, Phillip Burton, John C. 
Corman, Ronald V. Dellums, John Edwards, 
Augustus F. Hawkins, John E. Moss, Thomas 
M. Rees, Edward R. Roybal, Jerome R. Wal- 
die. 
CONNECTICUT 


William R. Cotter, Ella T, Grasso. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Walter F. Fauntroy. 
HAWAN 
Patsy T. Mink. 
ILLINOIS 
Frank Annunzio, Kenneth J. Gray, Ralph 
H. Metcalfe, Abner J. Mikva, Dan Rosten- 
kowski. 
INDIANA 
John Brademas. 
KENTUCKY 
Tim Lee Carter, Romano L. Mazzoli, Carl 
D. Perkins. 
MARYLAND 
Parren J. Mitchell, Paul S. Sarbanes. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
F. Bradford Morse, Edward P. Boland, 
Harold D. Donohue, Robert F, Drinan, 
Michael Harrington, Louise D. Hicks, Thomas 
P. O'Neill, 
MICHIGAN 
John Conyers, Jr., Charles C. Diggs, Jr., 
William D. Ford. 
MINNESOTA 
John A. Blatnik, Bob Bergland, Don Fraser, 
Joseph E. Karth. 
MISSOURI 
William L. Clay, William L. Hungate. 
NEW JERSEY 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, Henry Helstoski, 
Peter W. Rodino, Robert A. Roe, Frank 
Thompson, Jr. 
NEW YORK 
Bella Abzug, Joseph P. Addabbo, Herman 
Badillo, Mario Biaggi, Jonathan Bingham, 
Hugh L. Carey, Emanuel Celler, Shirley Chis- 
holm, James J. Delaney, John Dow, Seymour 
Halpern, James M. Hanley, Edward I. Koch, 
Ogden R. Reid, Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Wil- 
liam F. Ryan, James Scheuer. 
OHIO 
Charles J. Carney, John F. Seiberling, 
Louis Stokes. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William A. Barrett, John Dent, William S. 
Moorhead, Robert N. C. Nix. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Fernand J. St Germain. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
James Abourezk. 
TENNESSEE 
William R. Anderson, Richard H. Fulton. 


TEXAS 
Bob Casey. 


WASHINGTON 
Brock Adams, Thomas S. Foley, Mike Mc- 
Cormack, Lloyd Meeds. 
WISCONSIN 
Les Aspin. 


July 15, 1971 
THE THRIVING NAACP 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in Minneapolis last week the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People held its 62d an- 
nual convention. This grand old orga- 
nization for civil rights, which has been 
in the forefront of the struggle for 
racial justice and equality in this Na- 
tion from the very beginnings of that 
struggle, is continuing this leadership 
role today and girding itself for the fu- 
ture struggle for a truly democratic and 
just society. Under the wise and deter- 
mined leadership of its executive direc- 
tor, Roy Wilkins, the NAACP has 
emerged from the turbulent 1960’s as a 
strong and resourceful organization able 
to forcefully define, articulate, and work 
toward the achievement of the goal of 
equality of opportunity for all in every 
area of our national life. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Congress the excellent article written 
by New York Times Reporter Thomas A. 
Johnson which appears in today’s New 
York Times. Mr. Johnson’s perceptive 
analysis of the sources of strength of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People goes a long way 
towards explaining why this organiza- 
tion maintains its leadership role in the 
civil rights movement. 

[The New York Times, Wednesday, 
July 14, 1971] 
Tue Tarivinc NAACP 
ITS SURVIVAL AND PROSPERITY ARE TIED TO A 
SENSE OF FAMILY AND CRUSADING SPIRIT 
(By Thomas A. Johnson) 

Why has the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People survived and 
prospered as a haven for Negroes wha be- 
lieve, and for those who want to believe, in 
America? To someone who observed the 62d 
annual convention of the association, which 
ended in Minneapolis on Friday, it appears 
that the mass-membership organization has 
somehow managed to combine elements of 
family, church, social and political groups 
with the feeling of participation in a great 
moral crusade. 

In addition, the N.A.A.C.P.'’s longevity, 
growth adn general health are greatly sus- 
tained by the fact that many volunteer lead- 
ers in its 1,700 chapters in 50 states are also 
local leaders in other fields. The association 
itself has been a primary training ground 
for many blacks who have succeeded outside 
the organization. 

But it is the sense of family exhibited by 
the association members at their annual 
gatherings that invariably impresses the out- 
side observer. 

For while they planned last week for the 
association’s future, they also relived past 
conventions at mass meetings, caucuses, 
business breakfasts and dances. They put in 
long work hours and still found time to enjoy 
themselves. 

ACTUAL FAMILIES 

The association boasts of several actual 
families, like the Mitchells of Maryland and 
the Alexanders of North Carolina, who are 
mainstays for the organization in their 
regions. 
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Henry Lee Moon, the organization’s 70- 
year-old public relations director, grew up in 
the N.A.A.C.P. chapter founded in Cleveland 
by his father. Dr. Eugene T. Reed of Amity- 
ville, L.I., a leader of the Young Turk faction 
of the association, grew up in a branch—the 
first branch on Long Island—set up by his 
mother. Dr. Reed’s children are also active 
in the association. 

Most of the 480 youth delegates, who made 
the work sessions seem like a showplace for 
up-to-date fashions, were seasoned conven- 
tioners, having been, as it is commonly 
stated, “raised in the N.A.A.C.P.” 

Roy Wilkins, the executive director, in giv- 
ing his reasons why the N.A.A.C.P. has pros- 
pered, suggested that “since 1909, the asso- 
ciation has hit upon the main channels of 
black aspirations and ambitions.” 

Three black delegates agreeing with the 
general concept last week were 93-year-old 
Christopher Columbus Jones of Carbondale, 
Ill., a retired schoolteacher who has been an 
N.A.A.C.P. member 40 years; Lucious Woods, 
a 41-year-old window washer from Chatta- 
nooga, and Thomas M. Kelly Jr., 41, & pep- 
pery lawyer from Davenport, Iowa. 

The association, with some 400,000 dues- 
paying members, is probably the best-orga- 
nized repository of black Americans who con- 
sistently demonstrate their faith in the abil- 
ity of the United States to solve its racial 
problems, and in their own capacities to con- 
tribute to this. 

Because of this faith, the association’s lead- 
ership and members have reacted strongly— 
both in support and in condemnation—to na- 
tional administrations. 

President Johnson's Great Society legisla- 
tion and his appointment of Thurgood Mar- 
shall—former head of the N.A.A.C.P. Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc.—to the 
Supreme Court, were seen by many N.A.A.C.P. 
members as a vindication of their faith in the 
country. 

Several acts by President Nixon have con- 
vinced some members of the organization 
that he has betrayed their trust. Their com- 
plaints center on what they consider his fall- 
ure to come out strongly enough against seg- 
regation in ho g and in the schools, and 
on his attempts to appoint two men to the 
Supreme Court who blacks felt would work 
against their aspirations. 

LOVE AND PRAISE 


One factor contributing to the N.A.A.C.P.’s 
successes as an organization is that so many 
of its members express great love for it and 
talk about it in superlatives. 

There were rousing cheers when the orga- 
nization’s top official, Bishop Stephen Gill 
Spottswood, called the association “the old- 
est, largest, most experienced, most success- 
ful, most consulted, most feared of all civil 
rights organizations.” 

Actually, no other organization competes 
with the wide-ranging N.A.A.C.P. operation. 
Its activities range from a Washington lobby 
toa Magee: bases of volunteer and nearly autono- 

mous chapters in 50 states that, among other 
things, build houses, picket adversaries and 
conduct nurseries. 

Its $6-million annual budget outstrips all 
other black groups engaged in the general 
field of civil rights except the National Urban 
League. The league is not a mass-membership 
organization but, rather, is made up of pro- 
fessional staff people working out of some 98 
Offices around the country. It spends some 
$36-million annually. 


CBS 
HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
we face a situation in which a spade is 
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not a spade. Is CBS guilty of contempt? 
I think so. Should we approve the con- 
tempt citation? I think not. 

Consider, if you will, two individual 
but equal cases: two men are brought to 
court, both accused of stealing a loaf of 
bread. Both admit to being guilty and 
are legally found so. In testimony, how- 
ever, it is revealed that the first stole 
to feed his family; the second, stole for 
kicks. Would you, as a judge, mete out 
equal penalties? I think not. 

And so it is today. We have before us 
a clear case of contempt but as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has said: 

The First Amendment towers over these 
proceedings like a Colossus. 


As judges, we face—as in the case of 
the “equal thieves”—extenuating cir- 


cumstances. We cannot judge this case 
on a simple yes or no contempt question. 
We must, if we are to do justice to our 
Constitution, consider its ramifications— 
its extenuating circumstances, 
will 


if you 


As I consider this, I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 
As you know he said, in part: 

It would be ever so easy to vote yes today. 
CBS has maligned the South, colored the 
news, handled the coverage of the war in a 
biased manner, played up the bad and played 
down the good—all of this and more. But 
I would not exchange all this, as bad as it 
may be, for the evil that would infect this 
Nation from a controlled press. Oh, there 
are times when I get so exasperated with 
them I would like to ban all TV, but that 
exasperation is nothing compared to what 
it would be if we had a press that had to 
answer for its editorial Judgment, however, 
bad, to a committee of the Congress. 


I would agree with the contention that 
CBS has done wrong and here is an im- 
portant point—they have for all intents 
and purposes admitted it; it was their 
only alternative in the face of the mate- 
rial the committee already had. 

I would also agree that CBS has done 
wrong in the past and unfortunately, we 
have no guarantee that it will not do 
wrong again. In point of fact, it is likely. 

But we must not tear apart the first 
amendment because of this transgres- 
sion, mainly because the great bulk of 
the reporting is done in fairness. Overall, 
I have great faith in the integrity of re- 
porters, the overwhelming majority of 
whom view the first amendment not 
only as a right but as a responsibility. 

No matter the outcome of this case, 
I am certain its very airing has renewed 
their determination and that the num- 
bers of that overwhelming majority will 
increase because of it. 

Today, therefore, I will cast a vote— 
not to condone the actions of CBS but 
to affirm the meaning of the first amend- 
ment. 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Marion Buhagiar in Date- 
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line ’71, the magazine of the Overseas 
Press Club, is an excellent account of the 
outlook for women in the field of journal- 
ism. Marion Buhagiar is an associate edi- 
tor of Fortune magazine. The article 
follows: 


For WOMEN IN JOURNALISM—OUTLOOK 
HOPEFUL 


(By Marion Buhagiar) 


The past has little or nothing to teach us 
about the future of women in journalism. 
For too long this near-profession was for 
women what the fight ring was for the kid 
from the ghetto—an all-or-nothing way out 
for the very few. Not out of poverty—for 
the background of most women journalists 
is and has been middle-class. For the women, 
rather, it was a way out of the powerless- 
ness, the tedium, the anonymity, and the 
oppression of the genteel life. 

A surprising number of the women who 
“made it” in journalism in the past had 
theatrical ambitions—which some of them 
carried out in flamboyant careers in print. 
No wonder then that most of the women 
cooperated with their publishers’ merchan- 
dising of their picturesqueness, their cranki- 
ness, their cheeky audacity, their incongru- 
our presumption, and their cuteness. For 
women who lusted for travel and who rel- 
ished the mantle of power that the pub- 
lication made available and the tough equal- 
ity the interview situation made tangible, 
the slights and sarcasms of the city room and 
editorial office were endurable. 

The changes that are now taking place 
are not the symptoms of some fulminating 
disorder—triggered by heightened conscious- 
ness among women and the legal arm of the 
Civil Rights Act. The business is changing 
and those changes are probably going to 
affect women in the business more than 
men. 

For years, the men who hired and fired the 
staffs of newspapers and magazines had a 
richness of resources. First, the ambitious, 
driven, and gifted sons of the lower middle 
class—anxious to moye out of factory and 
clerking jobs into a semi-profession where 
wit and talent were the license. The Depres- 
sion leavened this stock with the graceful 
sons of the upper classes who wound up col- 
lege educated and unemployed. 

That mixture remained quite stable until 
the 1960s, when the alternatives for the ap- 
plication of wit, talent, and drive began 
paying a lot more than journalism. The 
choices—education, foundations, nonprofits, 
government—became a lot more attractive 
and honorable; they were also far less chal- 
lengeable than the old “sell-out” to Holly- 
wood or public relations. A widely shared, 
unprovable, impression is that the talent 
and energy level of men coming into jour- 
nalism is less than it once was—while that 
of the women is higher, 

The case can be made most dramatically, 
perhaps, by trends in business and economic 
reporting. One of the most successful new 
magazines in the field, Institutional Investor, 
began using a high proportion of women 
writers—notably Heide Fiske—right from the 
start. The Wall Street Journal finally let 
down the barriers to women a few years ago. 
Perhaps the most distinguished writer on the 
business of Wall Street is Carol Junge Loomis 
on the staff of Fortune. And when Mrs. 
Loomis left the magazine's “Personal Invest- 
ing” column to write middle-of-the-book 
stories some years ago, Fortune tried out and 
fiunked a series of four or five male writers 
before settling on the most logical in-house 
candidate: Miss Wyndham Robertson. 

The plain fact is that most men who take 
pains to learn enough about the intricacies 
of sophisticated finance and the apparatus of 
business and corporate operations think they 
can make more money in that system than 
outside writing about it. Women have been 
excluded from corporate executive life with 
far more rigor than they have been excluded 
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from reporting about it. And they are doing 
& very rigorous analysis of business personali- 
ties and operations with a lot less cynicism 
and more gracefulness than the situation 
might justify. This may well be an area of 
journalism that will be dominated by women 
over the next couple of decades. 

And there lies a clue to how the future 
will differ so radically from the past. In the 
1960s, the era of lady reporter as adventurer 
and footloose traveler came to a well-de- 
served end. It had a long life: Nellie Bly, 
after all, set sail from New York for her 
breathless round-the-world trip more than 
80 years ago. The image is not quite dead, 
however. Shirley MacLaine was quoted re- 
cently as wishing she had been a journalist 
because she likes “to keep moving"—a curi- 
ous throwback reason for a woman whose 
book, at any rate, suggests an unaweable 
independence and intensity of concern for 
the events of our time that might be more 
useful qualifications. For too long the spir- 
itual descendants of Nellie Bly have been 
obliged to make the news in order to write 
the news: look! a woman on the battlefield; 
look! a woman badgering the President at 
® press conference. 

Nowadays the abundance of women writers 
and journalists in the ranks of the women's 
liberation struggle have made it very hard 
to distinguish—if one must, that is—where 
the movement ends and personal careers 
begin. That movement and its progenitor, 
the black liberation struggle, as well as the 
antiwar movement, the social crises in our 
cities, and the youth culture are not fast- 
breaking “events” in the traditional jour- 
nalists’ sense where the victory goes to the 
swiftest, the luckiest or the most audacious. 
The story itself is often hidden within the 
events. The fact that women are, by and 
large, still excluded from the “big” report- 
ing assignmente—e.g., the White House, with 
all its seductions of inside briefings from 
informed sources—may prove to be their 
best training for the real opportunities of 
the new journalism. 

Women in this business have had to find 
the news even when they were being kept 
from it. Lorena Hickok, the first woman 
given a top straight political reporting job 
at AP, had won her first by-line years before 
by writing a bitter, witty story about not 
getting an interview with singer Geraldine 
Farrar. Midy Morgan was scornfully offered 
the job of livestock reporter when she asked 
The New York Times for a job almost a 
century ago. She took it. By ferocious de- 
votion, such as sleeping in a barren room in 
a New Jersey railway station so that she 
could count cattle cars as they lay in the 
Hoboken rail yards, she became such an 
expert on cattle and horse flesh that General 
Ulysses S. Grant and King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy sought out her advice. 

A hundred years after Midy, another New 
York Times woman, Charlotte Curtis, also 
made a virtue out of being in a department 
instead of in the city room. The grit of city 
life has often been better and earlier re- 
fiected on the "women's" page of the Times 
than in the Lindsay-oriented metropolitan 
news or the reproachful scoldings of the 
editorial page. One woman who recently 
left the department after more than a dozen 
years, just to have @ change in beat, says 
nostalgically: “It’s a great place to write. 
Where else can you get two columns to say 
what you want to say? You'd be lucky to 
get one h—and that would be cut 
out of the second edition.” 

Taking an enriched prospective of what’s 
important news, and applying egain that 
indicator of recently launched successful 
journalistic ventures, you come up with a 
high probability that women certainly have 
the opportunity—and may seize it—of being 
the chief contributors to the new journal- 
ism of the coming years. New York maga- 
zine reached editorial and commercial suc- 
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cess with astonishing speed by identifying 
a need for information—whether silly, 
fashionable, or serious—on what it called 
“urban strategy.” It started with and still 
has a high proportion of women on its staff 
and among its contributors. The Village 
Voice, which pioneered reporting on the 
“alternate culture," has also consistently 
used a number of women reporters. It also 
has as city editor Mary Perot Nichols, whose 
reporting on the city politic was long un- 
matched by the city’s dally newspapers. 

It would be an absurd tactic for women to 
concentrate their efforts and talents and 
measure their success by breaching the cita- 
dels of journalistic distinction defined by 
their male bosses—the Washington bureau, 
say. A few women will get such assignments, 
certainly. But those few additions will not 
make any significant difference to the qual- 
ity of that reporting, considering the bloat 
of talent already installed. What is already 
happening in business reporting is bound to 
happen in other reporting fields that require 
an expertise and perspective that goes beyond 
the day's events. And many of those areas 
will increasingly fall to highly qualified 
women where once they fell to men on the 
staff who were on their way up to somewhere 
else ‘where the “real” reporting was, or to 
men who were marked never to make it there. 

Think of all the wastelands of journalism— 
wastelands far more fertile and full of poten- 
tial than Midy Morgan had any reason to 
expect from likestock reporting. Real estate 
is, by and large, handled as a series of trans- 
action notices and new tract-housing an- 
nouncements. But the whole issue of de- 
teriorating central-city housing, windfall 
profits on government subsidization pro- 
grams, failure of innovations in construction 
techniques, and changing sources of financ- 
ing go remarkably uncovered in any con- 
sistent and systematic way. (A reminder here, 
incidentally, that innovating journalists Jane 
Jacobs and Ada Louise Huxtable are women.) 
Education is reported as a series of crises— 
boycotts, budgets, strikes, etc. But how rare 
is the detailed, day-by-day reporting on the 
quality of the process. Transportation, so 
powerful and often so calamitous in its ef- 
fects on the well-being of a city’s people 
and its business, certainly deserves reporting 
that goes beyond an account of the day’s 
worst traffic jams, the late trains, and the 
latest wage settlements. City and local 
financing is also treated as a series of head- 
line stories around the annual budget or 
bond issue—together with that inevitable 
pie-chart on “where your tax dollar went.” 
But hardly any publisher or broadcaster 
spares the effort to thread through the intri- 
cacies of public accounting to assess what 
the real priorities of the administration are. 
Consumerism and the environment issue are 
the stuff of which great journalism can be 
made—but they were issues raised initially 
by insistent cranks who would not settle for 
an Official statement as an answer. 

Admittedly, this is a very optimistic pro- 
jection of the future of women in journalism. 
It presupposes that a rational deal will be 
struck between the glaring needs of the pro- 
fession and the availability of talent to do 
that work. But the presumption also is that 
publishers and broadcasters are business- 
men—and that they understand that lost 
opportunity is a terrible business cost. 


“ECONOMY VERSUS ECOLOGY” 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and done in recent 
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times in the name of ecology. Unfortu- 
nately, and all too often, I might add, the 
real effect of what is done is not felt for 
many months or even years. 

Seldom is serious thought given to the 
potential effects of these actions on those 
who reside in a given area and, indeed, 
seldom are the desires and thoughts of 
these people given much consideration 
when these actions are contemplated. 

Recently, Kathryn Jackson spoke to 
the McKinleyville, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of “Economy 
vs. Ecology.” In my judgment, she has 
graphically demonstrated the fact that 
there must be a balance between the wise 
use and the pure enjoyment of our natu- 
ral resources. 

Her speech follows: 


Economy VERSUS ECOLOGY 


As all of you know, the economic situation 
in this area is steadily becoming worse with 
the unemployment rate increasing, and more 
and more people becoming dependent upon 
welfare aid. You are familiar with the wide- 
spread belief that the Redwoods are almost 
completely destroyed, and those remaining 
must be saved at all costs. A Eureka friend 
of mine, while attending a meeting in New 
York recently, was asked if she lived any- 
where near the last few remaining Redwoods. 
The person was astonished to learn my friend 
had three of the big trees growing in her 
backyard. 

People who have never lived in forested 
areas such as ours, have the idea that all 
trees are fast becoming extinct, and that all 
land is eroding away. They have no idea of 
modern forest practices, reseeding and re- 
planting procedures, and climatic conditions 
conducive to rapid growth in this particular 
part of the country. A friend, born and raised 
in Los Angeles, visited us and was amazed to 
see such a variety of vegetation growing along 
the road banks and wouldn't believe none of 
it had been planted by man! 

There are campaigns going on now to dis- 
courage buying Christmas trees, convincing 
people that our forests are being destroyed 
ruthlessly. The latest move seems to be to 
create a primitive area out of the entire 
North Coast region of California. People 
need to be educated about facts: that there 
are such things as Christmas tree farms and 
selective cutting in some forests each year 
for a good reason; that with certain types of 
timber there are advantages for clear cutting 
in blocks; that Redwoods regenerate them- 
selves profusely and many groves are now 
being cut for the second time; that with few 
exceptions forests should be harvested, and 
with good planning and management every- 
one will derive benefits. 

A harvested forest abounds with wild life, 
while a mature forest may be practically 
sterile and lifeless. Starting a cycle in cut 
over lands, grasses, berry vines and other 
plants spring up very soon. Many varieties 
of insects, birds and small animals move in 
to feed on roots, berries and seeds. Rotting 
stumps and other wood pieces attract ants 
and boring insects which are delectable food 
for various birds and animals, such as wood- 
peckers and bears. Quick growing shrubs and 
trees provide food for the browsers and helps 
to protect them from predators. Animals, 
such as rabbits and deer, feed on leaves and 
twigs all summer and on the twigs and bark 
in winter. Because in nature every thing is 
food for something else, the predators move 
in to prey on the browsers. 

With full sunlight on harvested areas, 
thick undergrowth develops, making ideal 
feeding grounds for wild animals, It also pro- 
vides shelter for the slower growing conifers. 
Rotting leaves each winter fertilize the new 
tree crops, making for vigorous, healthy 
growth. As the new conifer trees reach for 
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the sun and tower above their protective 
hardwood thickets, sunlight becomes filtered 
on the forest floor and much of the plant 
life gradually dies out, forcing animal life to 
move to better pastures. 

Left to nature a mature forest gradually 
dies and rots away, making room for a new 
cycle to begin. Also left to nature, lightning 
fires would accomplish the same ultimate 
goals, but not in a controlled manner as man 
does by sensibly harvesting a ripe timber 
crop and burning slash. 

If it weren't for medical science, most of 
us would not even be here. Left to nature, 
only the strongest would have survived. It 
is surprising that the radical ecologists and 
environmentalists haven't advocated elim- 
ination of medical science and urged survival 
of the fittest! Maybe that will come next. 

Timber crops depend a great deal on cli- 
matic conditions. An annual temperature 
change of five degrees in some parts of the 
country has caused one specie to die out and 
another emerge. Growth of timber in one 
area does not necessarily follow the same 
pattern as that in other areas. Along the 
Pacific Coast Range, there is evidence that 
at one time there were large bodies of Sugar 
Pine. Two, three hundred years ago, possibly 
due to climatic changes, Sugar Pine did not 
reseed itself. The White Fir and Douglas Fir 
began to take over, explaining the fact that 
so much of the timber is of one age and now 
over ripe. How many people know about de- 
struction of Redwood groves caused by flood- 
ing and earth disturbances throughout the 
ages? Road building, well drilling and other 
recent excavations have uncovered Redwood 
trees buried long ago under tons of dirt. 
Nature caused that! 

People make conclusions without first ob- 
taining facts. As an example, some out of 
the area tourists complained bitterly to me 
about how the taxpayers’ money was being 
wasted because of all the flagmen stationed 
within a short area of road construction 
between Willow Creek and Hoopa. However, 
when I informed them that almost every 
man they saw in that area was a prisoner 
from the Honor Camp, they changed their 
whole attitude and began to talk about how 
there should be many more such projects. 

A conservation newsletter showed a picture 
of dead fish along Redwood Creek and head- 
lined an article about pollution of the 
stream causing the fish to die. I wonder if 
the author ever heard about salmon spawn- 
ing, becoming soretails, and then dying, 
their life cycle ended? 

The same jumping to conclusions exists 
concerning timber industries, flood control 
projects, Indians, or anything else which 
vitally concerns all of us here. A one-time, 
short-term vacationer visiting our area goes 
home as an expert on what should or should 
not be done. 

Forested areas I saw being logged 30 or 40 
years ago, now have beautiful stands of tim- 
ber to replace the mature timber which was 
cut before it died and rotted away. Placer 
mines that cut away mountain sides are now 
almost obliterated where vegetation took 
over through nature. Pish were plentiful in 
spite of muddy waters from mining and ex- 
tensive netting by Indians. Now there are 
constant attempts to stop all types of mining 
and to keep Indians from netting fish. Does 
anyone complain about the tons of salmon 
being caught today off the coast and at the 
mouth of rivers by commercial fishermen 
and sportsmen? 

The North Coast Forest Industries has ex- 
cellent bits of information on local TV sta- 
tions concerning our forests, but just how 
much more widespread is this information 
being publicized? Lumber mills have series 
of pictures taken over the years showing 
rapid changes taking place on cut over and 
reforested lands. Various conservation proj- 
ects and recreational programs by timber 
industries, U.S. Forest Service, and others 
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have been highlighted now and then. Some 
companies haye placed informative articles 
in major magazines containing colored pic- 
tures about timber harvesting and wild life 
in the forests. 

These things are all great, but they are 
just bits and pieces. True information should 
actually be put out by individuals or organi- 
zations not directly connected with forest 
industries. Companies are being called liars, 
among other names, by persons believing 
that timber barons are putting out false in- 
formation to cover up selfish motives, and 
that reforestation is not taking place as 
shown in the “Demonstration Forest” areas. 
They believe this is just a cover up gimmick. 

Most people never think of timber as a 
crop to be harvested. Reaping, without re- 
planting to assist nature, was a mistake of 
the past, but because of that, we can't let 
the pendulum swing so far now as to stop 
the wood products industries altogether. 
Common sense has to prevail. What hurts 
our economy here has an adverse effect on 
the whole nation. What’s going to happen 
when unemployment insurance runs out, 
and the taxpayers’ money no longer stretches 
to cover the increasing burden of welfare 
grants? Jobs here create jobs elsewhere. If 
we can’t work here, where can we go? A sag- 
ging national economy will even cut down 
tourism. If this region all becomes a wilder- 
ness area, who will benefit? Do you suppose 
the tourists who do come might bring pea- 
nuts to feed us the same as caged monkeys 
in a zoo? 

As members and guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce, I'm sure all of you are concerned 
about the economic future of our north 
coast area. I strongly believe that unless 
something is done to turn the tide, one of 
these days we will wake up and find our 
forests preserved in a gigantic playground for 
& privileged few. Only those physically strong 
enough and with the time and money will 
be able to enjoy wilderness areas, whereas 
through multiple use, almost everyone will 
benefit in one way or another. One-sided, 
often inaccurate publicity that continually 
Plays upon people’s emotions can be very 
detrimental for everyone. 

It is up to all of us to gather factual in- 
formation and make others aware of the 
truth. We can’t sit back and let a few out- 
spoken persons sway the masses through 
emotionalism fed by half-truths and delib- 
erate lies. We are products of nature too, 
and were given the abilities to utilize the 
resources around us. There is room for all, 
So let's strive for a balance. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM S. MOOR- 
HEAD SCOLDS MITCHELL FOR NO 
RESPONSE ON KENT STATE QUERY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
promptness with which the Justice De- 
partment moved to squelch the New 
York Times and the Washington Post 
from publishing the Pentagon papers has 
been well documented, 

I guess—the final decision aside—this 
proves that, properly motivated, the Jus- 
tice Department can, indeed, do some of 
the things historically it has been known 
to do, such as bring suits, carry out in- 
vestigations, and convene Federal grand 
juries. 

Contrast Justice Department's haste 
in the newspaper case with its total re- 
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fusal to act on convening a Federal grand 
jury to investigate the killings of four 
students at Kent State University more 
than a year ago, and one wonders what 
proper motivation is needed to get some 
action out of Attorney General Mitchell 
and company. 

The answer alone cannot be just cause. 
Since the Kent State matter is riddled 
with so much doubt and speculation that 
even an FBI investigation has cast strong 
doubt on the excuses offered by the Ohio 
State National Guard in defense of their 
killing four students. 

On May 24 of this year, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr, VaNnik), myself and 
18 of our colleagues, sent a letter to Mr. 
Mitchell asking that he convene a Fed- 
eral grand jury in the Kent State case 
to determine if any Federal laws had been 
violated in the killings or in the disturb- 
ances which led to the killings. 

To date we have yet to receive an an- 
swer to our letter. For one, I am sick 
and tired of the attitude of Mr. Mitchell. 
He is next to unapproachable as far as 
testifying before House committees and 
in this instance he has refused to send 
even the most perfunctory reply to 20 
Members of this body who made a re- 
quest of him in writing. 

I would like to enclose a copy of a letter 
which I sent to Mr. Mitchell today and 
also I would like to enclose a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post from 
Mr. Arthur Krause, whose daughter was 
one of the four young people killed at 
Kent State. 

If Mr. Mitchell’s personal priorities are 
refiected in carrying out his responsibil- 
ities in the Times-Post case and the 
Kent State issue, I for one will be most 
happy to see his exit from Government. 

The material referred to follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN NEWTON MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I must as- 
sume, since I have received no response to 
my May 24 letter requesting a federal grand 
jury investigation of the Kent State killings, 
that you and the Justice Department be- 
lieve that none of the many unanswered 
questions involving the deaths of four stu- 
dents merits the convening of a federal grand 
jury. 

I must conclude that the FBI study which 
raises the question of a “fabrication”, regard- 
ing the Ohio National Guard’s claim that its 
members’ lives were in danger prior to the 
shooting, has no meaning for you. 

I must conclude that President Nixon’s 
statement of March 11, 1971 (“Justice de- 
layed is not only justice denied, it is justice 
circumvented, justice mocked, and the sys- 
tem of justice undermined.”) , is Just so much 
rhetoric and has no influence on the actions 
of the Justice Department. 

I must conclude that the Justice Depart- 
ment believes that four deaths, at the hands 
of the Ohio National Guard, were justified. 

And finally I must conclude that you hold 
the request of 20 United States Congressmen 
in such contempt that you feel it is not 
necessary to furnish us with and answer to 
our demand that a federal grand jury be con- 
vened to uncover what really occurred at 
Kent State. 

In closing I ask one question Mr. Attorney 
General, what do you believe occurred at 
Kent State? Does your silence support the 
killing of four students? I must assume it 
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does because you have taken no actions to 
belie that. 
Sincerely, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Gentlemen, I am one of those Americans 
who find it extremely difficult to under- 
stand why the deliberate killing of my child 
and the three who died with her evokes no 
“comparable priority,” And in despair I ask 
you how it is that so many hints that the 
shooting was a “conscious deliberate act” 
can be so cynically and callously ignored? 

I will conclude by saying that this letter 
was prompted by the following item in this 
week's issue of Time Magazine concerning 
your legal conflict with the Justice Depart- 
ment: 

“The White House insisted, with much 
justification, that it must take action when 
it feels that a law has been violated. ‘How 
would you explain to people that you elected 
not to enforce the law?’ asked one presiden- 
tial aide.” 

ARTHUR S. KRAUSE. 

PITTSBURGH. 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH MAN- 
POWER TRAINING ACT OF 1971 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share with my 
colleagues some views concerning the re- 
cently passed Comprehensive Health 
Manpower Training Act of 1971, and its 
companion, the the Nurse Training Act 
of 1971. 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH MANPOWER 
TRAINING ACT OF 1971 

Mr. Speaker, during the last decade in 
American history, it became abundantly 
clear that the people of this Nation were 
prepared to invest enormous sums 
toward improving the health and well- 
being of all segments of our population. 
In fiscal year 1960, for example, national 
health expenditures amounted to ap- 
proximately $26.4 billion, or about 5.3 
percent of the gross national product. In 
10 years, however, national health out- 
lays rose to a staggering $67.2 billion, 
or 7 percent of the value of all goods and 
services produced in a nearly trillion dol- 
lar economy. This national investment 
for health purposes is continuing to grow 
and may soon represent the Nation’s 
No. 1 social priority. 

To meet these rising social expecta- 
tions, steps must be taken now to assure 
that an adequate supply of health re- 
sources will exist in future years to meet 
growing public demands for more and 
better health care. We have, in the pro- 
posed Comprehensive Health Manpower 
Training Act of 1971, a unique oppor- 
tunity to provide these assurances. This 
legislation provides for a short-term in- 
vestment of some $2.8 billion over 3 fiscal 
years to support a number of essential 
health professions manpower training 
programs. 

For example, under the bill (H.R. 
8629), the authority contained in exist- 
ing law to assist in the construction of 
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teaching facilities in the various profes- 
sions will be continued, but at a much 
higher level. New authority in the bill 
will also provide alternative sources for 
the construction of educational facilities. 
This is through a new program of guar- 
anteed Federal loans and through inter- 
est subsidies on loans used to finance 
construction projects. 

A new capitation grants program will 
replace the outmoded program of for- 
mula grants used to provide operational 
assistance to health education facilities. 
Under the capitation grants program, the 
level of financial support to these insti- 
tutions is substantially increased. Special 
funds will also be available to aid those 
schools which have run into severe finan- 
cial problems in recent years. 

Major improvements in the student 
assistance programs are also contained 
in the new legislation. Students in the 
health professions will now be able to 
obtain loans annually in amounts up to 
$3,500, instead of the present limit of 
$2,500. Loan cancellation provisions in 
existing law are extended to students in 
each of the health professions. A new 
provision will permit the Government 
to cancel up to $15,000 or 75 percent of 
any professional education loan, if the 
graduate agrees to practice in an area 
where his skills are in short supply. 

By no means, of course, can this piece 
of legislation—as important as it is— 
resolve the so-called health care crisis 
which plagues us at the present time. 
But unless we are prepared now to vig- 
orously support an expansion of our 
health professions educational system, 
prospects for other health legislation in 
future years will founder for lack of 
trained personnel to implement National 
goals in the health care field. H.R. 8629 
is a timely and wisely conceived legisla- 
tive measure and one which deserves 
our complete support. 

NURSE TRAINING ACT OF 1971 


Mr. Speaker, like its companion meas- 
ure—the Comprehensive Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1971—the pro- 
posed Nurse Training Act of 1971 (H.R. 
8630) deserves our complete support. It 
is generally recognized that there are 
acute shortages of various skilled health 
personnel in the country, but it is doubt- 
ful whether any of these shortages are 
as critical as the shortage of nurses. 

Estimates of nursing personnel needed 
by 1980 indicate that there must be 
1,100,000 trained registered nurses, 675,- 
000 licensed practical nurses and 550,000 
nursing aides, if the demands for nursing 
services are to be met. To recruit, train 
and actually retain this number of per- 
sonnel is an enormous challenge to us all. 

Fortunately, the proposed Nurse Train- 
ing Act of 1971 can do much to help in 
the recruiting and training of the neces- 
sary personnel we do need. In this 
regard, the student assistance programs 
contained in the bill are especially cru- 
cial. Under revisions in the scholarship 
program, for example, scholarship 
amounts to a student in any 1 year will 
be increased from $1,500 to $2,000. The 
bill also provides a new formula designed 
to make more money available for 
scholarship purposes to nursing schools 
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to start with. Hopefully, prospective 
nursing students will be encouraged by 
this new source of financial assistance. 

The student loan program for nurses 
is also revised under the new bill. Like 
scholarships, the maximum amount of a 
loan in any 1 year will be raised from 
the present $1,500 to $2,000, while the 
maximum amount that could be bor- 
rowed during training is increased from 
$6,000 to $10,000. The loan cancellation 
feature is also revised. If a graduate 
agrees to practice in a shortage area for 
3 years, the Government will pay the 
principal and interest of any educational 
loan up to $10,000 or 75 percent of the 
loan, whichever is less. 

The members of the committee which 
recommended this legislation to the 
House noted alarmingly: 

The Nation’s need for health manpower is 
critical—a need which is both quantitative 
and qualitative. It is reaching crisis propor- 
tions. If we are to move closer to the goal 
of adequate health care for every American 
we must have the skilled personnel to pro- 
vide essential services. 


The proposed Nurse Training Act of 
1971 is a vital part of any strategy to 
overcome this potential crisis. I, for one, 
support its provisions completely. 


TO CONTEMPT OF 
CITATION AGAINST 
PRESIDENT FRANK 


OPPOSITION 
CONGRESS 
CBS AND 
STANTON 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, had the 
House not voted to return the resolution 
citing CBS for contempt of Congress to 
committee for further study, I would 
have voted in opposition to the resolu- 
tion. 

I was opposed to the resolution for 
several reasons. First, because I feel that 
the editing involved in the program, 
“The Selling of the Pentagon,” was not 
“deceitful” and did not exceed editing 
procedures normally considered accept- 
able by the written media; second, that 
all material necessary to evaluate the 
accuracy of this documentary TV pro- 
gram, is either already in possession of 
the committee or could easily be ob- 
tained by interviewing the individuals 
who appeared in the documentary; and 
third, that the electronic media are en- 
titled to the same first amendment pro- 
tections as the written press. To use the 
power of a contempt citation to force 
the electronic media to submit materials 
it used in creating a news story would 
only result in having a “chilling” effect 
on investigative journalism by the elec- 
tronic media. This, I believe, would ul- 
timately be very damaging to freedom of 
information for the American public. 

The action of the House yesterday in 
refusing to go along with the commit- 
tee’s request for a contempt citation, re- 
turning the request to committee for 
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further study, is a vindication of the 
13 committee members who prepared a 
detailed report of minority views oppos- 
ing the request for citation. 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION AND GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr, Speaker, the 
House Republican task force on energy 
and resources, of which I am chairman, 
has met with Dr. Bruce C. Netschert, vice 
president of National Economic Research 
Associates, Inc. concerning the relation- 
ship between energy consumption in the 
United States and gross national prod- 
uct. It is of more than academic interest 
to note that this relationship has 
changed in recent years, resulting in an 
even greater need for energy than that 
which was expected due to population 
increases and an increased consumption 
of energy per capita. Dr. Netschert pre- 
sented to the House Republican task 
force on energy and resources a special 
report prepared by National Economic 
Research Associates, Inc., which I will 
now place in the Recorp for the ap- 
praisal of my colleagues: 

ENERGY CONSUMPTION AND Gross NATIONAL 
PRODUCT IN THE UNITED States: AN EXAM- 
INATION OF A RECENT CHANGE IN THE 
RELATIONSHIP 


ABSTRACT 


The ratio of aggregate energy consumption 
to Gross National Product (the energy/GNP 
ratio) underwent a long-term secular decline 
during the period 1947-1966, following a 
trend that began in the 1920s. Since 1966, 
however, the trend has reversed, and the 
ratio has shown an uninterrupted increase. 
If the trend prior to 1966 had persisted, ener- 
gy consumption in 1970 would have been 
lower by an amount greater than the total 
electric utility consumption of coal in that 
year. An analysis of the possible reasons for 
this trend reversal indicates that it cannot 
be ascribed to any single cause but that a 
major part of it is apparently the result of: 
(a) the increasing relative importance of 
nonenergy uses of the fuels, (b) a tapering 
off in the year-to-year improvement in ther- 
mal efficiency at central power stations, and 
(c) the increasing relative importance of air 
conditioning and electric heating. The net 
result of these factors is a tendency toward 
a sustained high growth rate in aggregate 
energy consumption and a consequent in- 
crease in the energy/GNP ratio except in 
years of high GNP growth rate (le., when 
GNP growth is sufficienty high to exceed 
the growth in energy consumption). 


A SPECIAL REPORT 


At a time when environmental preservation 
has become a dominant national concern and 
when the inherent conflict between measures 
to that end and the continuing growth in 
energy consumption is creating a growing 
policy dilemma, it is of interest to examine a 
recent phenomenon that has occurred in the 
statistical series measuring energy consump- 
tion per dollar of (constant dollar) GNP. As 
shown in Table I, the ratio followed a secular 
decline (at an annual compounded rate of 
0.7 per cent) between the end of World War 
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II and 1966; since then the year-to-year 
change has been consistently upward (at an 
annual compounded rate of 3.0 per cent). On 
the basis of preliminary 1970 figures, the 
ratio has risen to the level of the early 1950s. 
The trend reversal is all the more interesting 
because of the full length of the period of 
decline, which was previously shown to date 
from the early 1920s.* 

This phenomenon has profound implica- 
tions for the energy-environment policy di- 
lemma. The demand for energy in toto can 
be viewed as being separate and distinct from 
the demand for the individual forms of 
energy because of the wide range of substi- 
tutability among the different energy com- 
modities. A given level of population and 
GNP will generate a certain demand for 
energy which will be satisfied by a mix of 
energy commodities, the nature of which will 
be determined by relative price levels, con- 
venience and taste. As long as the energy/ 
GNP ratio declines, economic growth results 
in a less than proportionate increase in en- 
ergy consumption; but with an increasing 
ratio, economic growth acts as a multiplier. 
Even with the declining trend in the ratio 
there has never been any dispute that the 
economy will require very large increases in 
energy supplies during the coming decades. 
A reversal in the trend of the ratio, however, 
implies even greater increases in the future 
and consequently greater difficulties in re- 
conciling energy consumption (and the eco- 
nomic growth responsible for it) with en- 
vironmental preservation. 

One can obtain a measure of the signifi- 
cance of the trend reversal by assuming that 
it did not occur and calculating what aggre- 
gate energy consumption would have been 
on that basis in 1970. The actual level of the 
ratio in 1970 was 95,400 Btu per dollar of 
GNP. Projecting the 1947-1966 trend in the 
ratio to that year, the ratio would have been 
84,000 Btu per dollar of GNP, or 12 per cent 
less. When this ratio is applied to the 1970 
GNP figure, we find that aggregate energy 
consumption in that year would have been 
8,258 trillion Btu, or 12 per cent, less than 
actual consumption. This difference is a 
quantity of energy equivalent to more than 
the total coal consumption by electric util- 
ities in 1970. Indeed, it seems fair to conclude 
that in the absence of the trend reversal in 
the energy/GNP ratio, the energy supply 
crisis of 1970 would have been far less severe 
or would not have occurred at all. 

There is, then, more than academic inter- 
est in questioning what the statistical 
phenomenon really signifies. Is the trend 
reversal real or is it only a statistical illusion? 
Has the economy crossed a watershed in the 
energy/GNP relationship in the past five 
years, and if so, what is the explanation? Is 
the reversal, if it is real, something that can 
be expected to persist indefinitely or is it only 
temporary? 

The following discussion represents the re- 
sults of ongoing work by NERA in the area 
of energy consumption and economic growth. 
We believe that the work done thus far has 
enabled us to identify the factors accounting 
for at least one-half of the “ ” energy 
consumption in 1970 due to the trend revyer- 
sal. 

By definition, an increase in the energy/ 
GNP ratio will occur whenever the annual 
growth in energy consumption exceeds that 
in GNP. In the 19-year period from the end 
of World War II to 1966 this occurred six 
times, with one instance of two consecutive 
years (see Table I): 1951 (0.2 per cent in- 
crease); 1955 (2.1 per cent increase); 1956 
(3.3 per cent increase); 1958 (0.2 per cent 
increase); 1960 (1.0 per cent increase); and 
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1963 (0.2 per cent increase). The four years 
of consecutive increases from 1967 through 
1970 averaged 2.6 per cent. In all but two 
years (1958 and 1970) the increases were ac- 
companied by an increase in GNP, but the 
fact that increases occurred in years of both 
increasing and declining GNP would appear 
to rule out any business cycle infiuence. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction 
between the last four years, in which the ra- 
tio has risen, and the preceding nineteen 
years: the average annual increase in energy 
use has been higher and that in GNP has 
been lower. In the period 1947-1966, the en- 
ergy increase averaged 2.98 per cent, versus 
4.98 per cent in the 1967-1970 period; for 
GNP the averages were 4.09 per cent and 2.42 
per cent, respectively. On the other hand, 
there were several years in the earlier period 
when energy growth was higher and GNP 
growth lower than the recent averages. 

Obviously, if GNP had continued at its av- 
erage annual growth rate of the 1962-1966 
period—5.78 per cent—the long-term decline 
in the energy/GNP ratio would have con- 
tinued, since that rate exceeds the growth 
rate in energy consumption during all but 
one of the succeeding years. Yet prior to 1967 
there were five years (in the period since 
World War II) in which energy consumption 
grew at 5 per cent or more, and in four of 
those years GNP grew at a rate of 6.5 per 
cent or more. In 1956, the one year of excep- 
tion, a 5.1 per cent growth in energy accom- 
panied a 1.8 per cent growth in GNP. The 
anomaly of the post-1966 period is that sus- 
tained high growth rates in energy accom- 
panied moderate, low or negative growth in 
GNP, In what follows we examine a series of 
possible explanations for the trend reversal. 


GNP sector composition 


We must look first to the energy consump- 
tion and GNP series themselves for an ex- 
planation. Each is an aggregate, and it is pos- 
sible that changes in the relative importance 
of components in either or both have caused 
subtle changes in the relation between the 
level of GNP and energy consumption. The 
Resources For the Future examination of the 
earlier history of the relationship back to 
1850? sought to explain an opposite reversal, 
when the secular decline subsequent to 1920 
supplanted a secular increase that had per- 
sisted before that time. The conclusions, em- 
phasized as “hypotheses which appear to fit 
the facts which have been examined,” were 
as follows: 

“Changing economic structure in the di- 
rection of greater industrialization and 
mechanization in terms of rated horsepower 
equipment compared to output, which 
should lead to greater energy consumption 
per unit of national product, was apparently 
a dominant factor at work in the period until 
about World War I. Following 1920, chang- 
ing economic structure still worked in the 
same direction, but with greatly reduced 
force. The other factors examined—changing 
composition of the energy , faster 
increases in thermal efficiency of energy uti- 
lization, the impact of electrification, and 
the acceleration in the rise of over-all eco- 
nomic productivity—all of which worked on 
balance in the direction of less energy input 
per unit of national output, were domi- 
nant.” 

One of the explanations suggested by the 
Resources For the Future study for the trend 
reversal it was attempting to explain was the 
increasing importance of the services sector 
of the economy, which is not energy inten- 
sive. As shown in Table II, however, changes 
in this proportion, or in that of any other 
sector, do not appear to have contributed to 
the recent trend reversal. There aré no sig- 
nificant shifts in the relative importance of 
goods output versus services, or in the rela- 
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tive importance of any sector in the 1966- 

1969 period compared with earlier years. 

Conversion factors used in deriving aggregate 
consumption figures 

Since energy is consumed in the form of 
the several fuels and electricity, it is neces- 
sary to use a common denominator for ag- 
gregation. The conventional unit is the Brit- 
ish thermal unit (Btu), which is a measure 
of the amount of energy required to raise 
the temperature of one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. The Bureau of Mines 
publishes two series of aggregate energy con- 
sumption in Btu terms, one of which ap- 
pears in the annual Minerals Yearbook; the 
other is contained in an annual summary of 
petroleum statistics published separately 
from the Minerals Yearbook. Annual figures 
in the two series are identical for only oc- 
casional years, but the differences between 
them when they are not identical are not 
large. We have used the Yearbook series be- 
cause the conversions are more detailed (viz., 
the use of separate conversion factors for 
each petroleum product), hence the aggre- 
gate Btu figures tend to be more accurate. 
(See also the discussion of coal, below.) 

One possible source of change in the en- 
ergy/GNP ratio would be the manner in 
which physical quantities of energy com- 
modities are converted into the Btu common 
denominator. For this purpose it is necessary 
to use conversion factors, and either changes 
in the conversion factors over time or the use 
of a constant factor that did not accurately 
refiect changes in actual energy equivalence 
could contribute to a change in the ratio. 
In fact, both instances have occurred. One 
concerns the conversion into Btus of kilo- 
watthours of electricity produced from fall- 
ing water and nuclear energy, where one 
has the option of converting on a pure equiv- 
alence basis (1 kwh=3,412 Btu) or on the 
basis of the fossil-fuel Btus that would have 
been required to obtain the same number of 
kilowatthours (Known as the “heat rate” in 
fossil-fuel power generation) .‘ The Bureau of 
Mines chose the latter.’ Now, the heat rate 
is not constant from year to year, so that the 
conversion factor for nuclear and hydro- 
power is not constant. The significance of 
this is discussed below in the productivity 
section. 

The instance of constant conversion factor 
in the face of changing actual circumstances 
is coal. Coal of different kinds and grades 
exhibits a wide range in Btu content, and the 
Bureau of Mines has for many years used a 
nominal factor of 26,200,000 Btu per short 
ton for bituminous coal. The reported Btu 
content of the coal burned by electric utili- 
ties is, however, significantly less, and has 
been declining over time. In 1952 (the first 
year for which industry statistics on Btus 
of coal consumed by utilities are published) 
it averaged 24,200,000 Btu/ton, versus 23,- 
400,000 in 1968-9. In its energy aggregation 
procedure the Bureau of Mines uses 24,000,- 
000 Btu/ton in converting utility consump- 
tion of bituminous coal to Btus and applies 
an arbitrary higher factor to nonutility bi- 
tuminous coal so as to obtain an overall coal 
conversion factor of 26,200,000 Btu/ton for 
total bituminous coal consumption. Utility 
use has accounted for an increasing share of 
total bituminous coal consumption, however 
(rising from 15.8 per cent in 1947 to 60.8 per 
cent in 1969), so that the Bureau’s procedure 
introduces a clear upward bias into the coal 
figure.” 

Here, then, is a factor affecting the trend 
reversal in the energy/GNP ratio, but when 
tested it does not prove to be a large 
enough factor to aceount for the trend re- 
versal by itself, Recomputation of the ag- 
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gregate energy figure using the Btu content 
of coal as reported annually by the utilities 
and 26.2 MMBtu/ton as the conversion fac- 
tor for all other coal consumption still yields 
a rise in the energy/GNP ratio from 1966 on. 


Energy consumption by consuming sector 


If one assumes that the cause of the re- 
versed trend in the energy/GNP ratio lies in 
some particular energy use or group of uses 
it should be possible to detect this effect in 
the rates of growth in energy consumption 
by the sector or sectors in which they occur. 
Table III shows the annual growth rates in 
the several consuming sectors for the years 
1962-1970. (The series extends back only to 
1961.) Columns 1, 3 and 5 give the growth 
rates for the direct fuel use of energy in 
the sectors, as reported by the Bureau of 
Mines. The Bureau gives electricity use also 
by sector, but converts it into Btus at the 
theoretical equivalent of 1 kwh=—3,412 Btu. 
To get a combined total for the input of all 
energy into each sector, including electricity, 
we have converted the kilowatthour figures 
to Btus at the prevailing heat rate in central 
stations for each year. The growth rates for 
the overall energy consumption in each sec- 
tor are shown in columns 2, 4 and 6. It will 
be seen that the growth rates in the trans- 
portation sector are little affected by this 
procedure because of the small electricity 
consumption in that sector. 

The adjusted series, including electricity 
consumption, in Table III show no pattern 
or anomaly that suggests any one of the 
sectors as the perennial determinant of a 
high growth rate in aggregate energy con- 
sumption. Each of the sectors has grown 
faster than the aggregate in some years, more 
slowly in others. Looking at the period of the 
reversal in the energy/GNP trend, in 1967 
the household-commercial and transporta- 
tion sectors had high growth rates, which 
were more than offset by a low rate in the 
industrial sector, resulting in a modest rate 
in the aggregate. In 1968 the industrial and 
transportation sectors had a high growth 
rate and the household-commercial sector 
& relatively low one, resulting in a high rate 
for the aggregate. In 1969 the household- 
commercial sector alone had a high growth 
rate; but the rates in the other sectors were 
moderate and the aggregate rate was less 
than in the preceding year. And in 1970 the 
household-commercial sector was again the 
highest, but the growth in the other sectors 
zas still lower and the aggregate rate again 
ell. 

One could postulate that the increasing 
possession of energy-intensive equipment 
and appliances by residential and commercial 
consumers (le., electric heating, air con- 
ditioning and color television) would make 
the level of energy consumption in this sec- 
tor resistant to slow or negative growth in 
GNP, but the absence of any pattern con- 
sistent with this assumption removes it as a 
possible explanation. How does one explain 
the low growth rate in this sector in 1968, 
when GNP growth was comparatively high? 

In sum, the data on energy consumption 
by sector offer no evidence that would explain 
the trend reversal. 


Productivity and heat rate 


As noted above, the Resources For the Fu- 
ture investigation of the energy/GNP ratio 
suggested that increased economic produc- 
tivity and efficiency of energy use were sig- 
nificant determinants of the prior reversal 
in the trend in the ratio from increasing to 
declining. During the period 1966—1969 total 
private output per man-hour increased, but 
at lower rates than in the years from 1947 
to 1966—the averages were 2.42 per cent and 
3.46 per cent, respectively. (See Table IV.) 
On the other hand, in four years of the 
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earlier period (1952, 1954, 1956 and 1960) the 
productivity gain was at or below the average 
level of the later period, yet in only two of 
those years (1956 and 1960) was the increase 
in GNP less than the increase in energy con- 
sumption (i.e., the circumstances necessary 
for a rise in the energy/GNP ratio). What 
we see, in other words, is the relation between 
productivity gain and GNP growth, but not 
an explanation for the trend reversal in the 
ratio. 

The counterpart of productivity on the 
GNP side is the heat rate on the energy side; 
that is, just as increased output per man- 
hour contributes to increased GNP, increased 
efficiency in energy use means less energy con- 
sumption per unit of output, hence con- 
tributes to a decrease in the energy/GNP 
ratio. If the heat rate were to have anything 
to do with the trend reversal, we should 
therefore expect it to experience a similar 
reversal. As Table IV shows, in two of the 
four years of the reversal the heat rate de- 
clined, and it rose in 1966, the year before 
the reversal. It is, nevertheless, significant 
that there is a clear slowing down in heat 
rate improvement over the period since World 
War II as a whole, with an apparent trend 
reversal dating from 1966. (Since the 1970 
figure is from a different source, the size of 
the increase in that year may be exag- 
gerated.) For the years 1947-1959 the annual 
decline in the heat rate averaged 2.94 per 
cent. From 1960 to 1966 the decline was only 
0.64 per cent; and for the four years 1967- 
1970 the heat rate increased, on the average, 
by 0.88 per cent per year. 

This slowdown in the decline in the heat 
rate is to be expected, since the minimum 
feasible level with current technology is in 
the neighborhood of 8,500 Btu/kwh. As this 
level is approached, additional gains in ef- 
ficiency become both more difficult and more 
expensive. The overall heat rate can be low- 
ered, moreover, only through the addition of 
new plants with lower than average heat 
rates; thus the rate of decline must slow 
down as the difference between the average 
of existing plants and the level of new plants 
decreases. Finally, the extra cost of the im- 
proved heat rate is viewed in a less favorable 
light by the utilities in periods of high in- 
terest rates. It is therefore likely that in some 
years there may be an increase in the average 
heat rate, as new plants coming on line in 
that year operate at a higher rate than the 
new plants of the previous year. 

We have tested the effect of the declining 
improvement in the heat rate by assuming 
that it continued to decline at the annual 
compounded rate of decrease in the period 
1947-1961 (there was an abrupt drop in 
the annual rate of improvement in the sub- 
sequent years). We have assumed that 8,530 
Btu/kwh (40 per cent efficiency) is the phys- 
ically feasible limit and have held it con- 
stant at that level after it was attained. This 
is, of course, wholly theoretical, since the 
8,530-Btu level implicitly assumes that all 
plants are at that level. Nevertheless, it does 
provide an indication of whether the heat 
rate experience is an explanation of the en- 
ergy/GNP trend reversal. As shown in Table 
V, however, even under this assumption the 
ratio increases after 1966. 

It should be borne in mind that the effect 
of the heat rate on aggregate energy con- 
sumption is considerably diluted in the sta- 
tistics because it is totally masked in utility 
use by the constant conversion factor for 
coal. It appears in the aggregate only through 
hydropower and nuclear power. The proof 
that the change in the heat rate is not itself 
a complete explanation of the reversal in 
the energy/GNP ratio is the use of the 1966 
heat rate as the conversion factor for non- 
fossil-fuel power in each of the succeeding 
years. The trend still reverses. 
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The substitution of electricity for direct 
fuel use 


Morrison and Readling* have previously 
discussed the relation of energy consumption 
to GNP and have pointed out that the ratio 
of the percentage change in energy con- 
sumption to a one per cent change in GNP— 
which they termed the “energy coefficient”— 
had shown an increasing trend from 1947 
through 1965. They attributed this to the 
much more rapid rate of growth in the elec- 
tric utility sector relative to the other sec- 
tors (i.e., household, commercial, industrial 
and transportation) and the increasing dis- 
placement of direct fuels in these sectors by 
purchased electricity. Because of the one- 
third thermal efficiency in power generation, 
to the extent this substitution occurs, the 
net increase in energy inputs is doubled (al- 
lowing for the Btus that would be consumed 
in direct fuel use). 

Unfortunately, there is no way of measur- 
ing, in the consumption statistics, the de- 
gree to which electricity has substituted for 
direct fuel use in recent years. In one sense, 
all electricity use is a substitute for fuel use, 
but conversion from mechanical power to 
electricity is almost wholly a matter of past 
history. The significant substitution in re- 
cent years has been in heating in the resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial sectors. 
Data are available for the years through 1968 
on the number of electrically heated homes 
and average annual kilowatthour usage per 
home. When aggregate energy usage is ad- 
justed to take this use into account by com- 
puting the net increase in Btu input due 
to indirect fuel usage, the difference in the 
aggregate is too small by itself to offset com- 
pletely the trend reversal in the energy/GNP 
ratio. 

The largest effect, however, is in the 
commercial and industrial sectors, since one 
all-electric office building may be the equiv- 
alent of hundreds of homes, and an indus- 
trial electric furnace can be the equivalent 
of a whole town of electrically heated homes. 
Unfortunately, there are no data from which 
to compute a reliable measure of this effect. 
It is clear, in any event, that electric heating 
in toto is a significant factor in the reversal 
in the trend of the energy/GNP ratio, espe- 
cially in view of the rapid growth of elec- 
trically heated buildings in the past few 
years. 

Air conditioning 

The increased use of air conditioning is 
one of the most notable phenomena of the 
period since World War II in the field of 
energy consumption. It is primarily a use of 
electricity * and is also an addition to energy 
use—it does not replace or supplant any pre- 
vious use. As an element in the growth of 
electricity use, air conditioning could pos- 
sibly be an explanation of the trend reversal 
in the energy/GNP ratio. 

To test this possibility we first computed 
the ratios of monthly residential and com- 
mercial electric energy sales in July, August 
and September to the twelve-month centered 
moving averages for the period 1960-1969. 
The results indicated a rise in the seasonal 
index for those months during that period 
(see Table VI). This is what one would ex- 
pect; with the spread of air conditioning, 
consumption during the summer constituted 
an increasing proportion of total annual 
consumption. 

In the absence of direct statistics on actual 
air-conditioning electricity use in the house- 
hold sector we derived estimates. From room 
air conditioners we used annual estimates 
of the number of homes with this appli- 
ance and kilowatthour consumption per 
appliance.* Extrapolating from 1960 Census 
data (1970 data are not yet available), we 
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assumed that homes with room air condi- 
tioners had 1.6, on the average, in 1966, 
increasing to 2.1 per home in 1970. For 
central air“conditioning we used estimates 
of the number of dwelling units so equipped 
supplied by the Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute and assumed an aver- 
age annual usage of 4,900 kwh per residential 
unit 

For the commerciai sector we used the 
statistics on kwh sales in the “commercial 
and industrial class (small light and power) ,” 
as reported by the Edison Electric Institute. 
We assumed that the difference between 
average kwh consumption during the months 
from June to October (the “cooling” season) 
and the average monthly use for the preced- 
ing seven months represented air-condition- 
ing consumption of electricity in this sector. 
We converted the resulting kwh figure to its 
Btu equivalent using the prevailing heat rate 
in central stations and added it to our figure 
for residential air-conditioning consumption, 
converted to Btus on the same basis. 

The results are shown in Table VII. The 
statistical basis of this adjustment is ad- 
mittedly weak, since we have compounded 
assumptions and estimates, but we believe 
that on balance the results tend, if anything, 
to understate the magnitude of this energy 
use. Nevertheless, subtraction of the total 
calculated air-conditioning Btus from ag- 
gregate energy consumption fails to eliminate 
the reversal in the energy/GNP trend, and 
fails by a sufficient margin to indicate that 
whatever understatement of air-conditioning 
energy use may be present does not make the 
difference: air-conditioning use by itself does 
not completely explain the reversal, although 
it is a factor contributing to it. 


Energy intensive industries 


A possible cause of the rise in the ratio 
could be an increase in energy consumption 
in the industrial sector, which would follow 
from an increase in the relative place, among 
all industry energy consumption, of those in- 
dustries accounting for a substantial part of 
the total, either because they are themselves 
energy intensive or because they are mod- 
erately energy intensive but large in the 
scale of total energy use. Just such an in- 
crease is suggested by the data in Table VIII, 
which show that the ratio between energy 
consumption by the industrial sector and the 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) index of min- 
ing and manufacturing production declined 
from 1961 through 1966 and reversed from 
1967 through 1970, exactly paralleling the 
energy/GNP ratio. 

The role of the energy intensive indus- 
tries in this reversal can be assessed by ex- 
amining the six two-digit SIC categories 
which account for two-thirds of all indus- 
try energy use: food; paper; chemicals; pe- 
troleum and coal products; stone, clay and 
glass products; and primary metals. (See 
Table IX.) Taking the energy bill for these 
six categories as reported by the Census for 
1966 and 1967, and deflating by the Whole- 
sale Price Index for fuels and power, the 
increase between the two years was 0.2 per 
cent. The FRB index of mining and manu- 
facturing for those two years increased by 
0.8 per cent, however, while the deflated 
energy bill for all industry increased by 3.0 
per cent. Thus the energy intensive indus- 
tries did not account for the increase in the 
energy/FRB ratio in 1967. (In fact, the 
energy consumption of the other industries 
increased by 10.3 per cent.) 

There are no Census data on energy con- 
sumption available subsequent to 1967, but 
one can get a measure of the significance of 
the energy intensive industries in the be- 
havior of the energy/FRB ratio in the fol- 
lowing years by assuming that there has 
been no significant change in the energy/ 
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production ratio in those industries and 
examining the percentage increases in their 
(FRB) production indexes during the period 
1967-1969. Between 1967 and 1968 all six 
categories increased their production, but 
output in three of them (metals, petroleum 
and food) rose at a rate equal to or less than 
that of the overall index. Between 1968 and 
1969 two categories (petroleum and food) 
rose less than the overall index. One can 
thus conclude that the increase in energy 
consumption by industry was pervasive and 
was not concentrated in those industries 
that account for most of overall industrial 
consumption of energy. The hypothesis that 
energy consumption in the energy intensive 
industries was a factor in the trend reversal 
is not supported by our analysis of the 
data. 
Nonenergy uses of the fuels 


In the strict sense the Bureau of Mines 
figure for aggregate energy consumption 
overstates the true energy consumption of 
the economy since it includes such nonenergy 
uses of the fuels as carbon black, petrochem- 
icals and coal chemicals. Thus an increase 
in these uses could increase the energy/GNP 
ratio without there having been a true 
change in the amount of energy consumed 
relative to economic activity. Between 1966 
and 1970 the total Btus attributable to raw 
material usage did indeed rise by more than 
one-third, but as a percentage of the aggre- 
gate Btu figure the increase was from 5.0 
per cent to 5.6 per cent. Obviously, the non- 
energy uses by themselves do not provide a 
complete explanation for the reversal, but 
just as obviously they were an important 
contributing factor. 


The combined effects of statistical bias and 
growth elements in energy consumption 


We have seen that none of the factors ex- 
amined above is by itself an explanation in 
itself of the reversal in the trend of the en- 
ergy/GNP ratio, but it is possible that their 
combined effect could be sufficient to provide 
an explanation. This possibility is presented 
in Table X, in which all of the adjustments 
to the aggregate consumption figures for the 
years 1966-1970 are made together. When 
this is done, the upward trend in the en- 
ergy/GNP ratio remains. Nevertheless, it has 
been considerably reduced. The increase in 
the ratio in Table I between 1966 and 1970 is 
10.3 per cent. In Table X it is 5.3 per cent. 

Table X also shows that adjusted total en- 
ergy consumption increases by 8,102 trillion 
Btu from 1966 to 1970. Actual energy con- 
sumption rose by 12,151 trillion Btu, how- 
ever. Thus, our six explanatory factors ac- 
count for 4,049 trillion Btu of the total in- 
crease in energy consumption between 1966 
and 1970. Had these factors not been opera- 
tive, the increase in energy consumption in 
the period would have been 4,049 trillion Btu 
less, and consumption in 1970 would, of 
course, have been 4,049 trillion Btu less. 
Since the “excess” energy consumption in 
1970 was some 8,000 trillon Btu, we conclude 
that our six factors account for at least one- 
half of the excess. 

The relative contributions to the trend re- 
versal of the causes we have identified are 
summarized in Table XI: nonenergy use of 
fuels is the most important cause, followed 
by the decline in (or possible cessation of) 
improvement in the heat rate in fossil-fuel 
power generation. Together these two causes 
account for three-quarters of the identified 
basis of the trend reversal. Another way of 
looking at the mix of causes is to distinguish 
between the real and apparent increases in 
aggregate energy consumption. The real in- 
creases are in nonfuel use,” the slowdown in 
heat rate improvement, air conditioning and 
electric heating. The apparent increases are 
those due to statistical conversion methods 
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and factors which fail to reflect correctly 
changes in real Btu inputs. The real increases 
account for 85 per cent of the total. 

If the foregoing findings are correct, they 
carry interesting implications for the future 
course of the energy/GNP ratio. The reversal 
in the trend which occurred in the latter half 
of the 1960s was the result of several trends 
in energy use (including nonenergy use of 
fossil fuels) which have been building up 
during the period since World War II, By the 
time of the trend reversal in the ratio, the 
growth in these general energy use trends 
had raised the absolute levels to the point 
where their trends began to increase the rate 
of growth in aggregate energy use. This meant 
that any faltering in GNP growth, such as 
has occurred since 1966, was likely to result 
in an increase in the ratio. For the future it 
means that anything less than high GNP 
growth (even the 4.3 per cent assumed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its GNP 
forecasts) is likely to be less than the energy 
growth rate, and the energy/GNP ratio will 
therefore increase. The annual increases in 
our calculated air-conditioning use (12.2 per 
cent, 19.3 per cent, 22.5 per cent and 19.9 
per cent) are so high as to be suspect, but 
there is every reason to believe that whatever 
the true level, it is higher than the growth 
rate in aggregate energy consumption and 
will thus tend to raise that rate. Similarly, 
although our calculated energy consumption 
in electric heating is still very small com- 
pared with aggregate energy consumption, 
its growth rate is also much higher than that 
of the , and as it continues to in- 
crease in absolute terms its influence on the 
aggregate will increase. Finally, nonenergy 
uses, with growth rates of 10.1 per cent, 7.8 
per cent, 13.8 per cent, and 1.4 per cent, re- 
spectively, in the period 1967-1970 (the low 
1970 figure nicely reflects the lack of GNP 
growth in that year), can also be expected to 
continue to increase the aggregate growth 
rate in the future. In sum, although there 
may be years of high GNP growth rate suffi- 
clent to exceed the aggregate energy rate, 
these will be the exceptions, and it is likely 
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that the trend reversal in the energy/GNP 
ratio will continue for the indefinite future. 
Whether it will rise steeply or gradually de- 
pends on the success of the government in 
maintaining high economic growth. There is 
certainly nothing on the horizon short of 
government intervention to suggest any 
slackening in the energy growth rate. 


FOOTNOTES 


'S. H. Schurr, B.C. Netschert et al., Energy 
in the American Economy: 1850-1975 (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960), pp. 157- 
190. 

2 Idem. 

* Ibid., p. 190. 

‘In the strict sense the correct figure 
would be the actual Btu output of the 
nuclear reactor. The nuclear plants built to 
date have a lower thermal efficiency than 
fossil-fueled plants because of the lower 
temperature of their operation. The use of 
the prevailing heat rate in fossil-fueled 
plants thus understates the actual energy 
input. On the other hand (see text below), 
the Bureau of Mines does not express the 
heat rate in Btu terms but in pounds of coal 
per kwh, which is converted into Btu terms 
at a rate of 24 million Btu per ton of coal. 
Since the reported Btu content of the coal 
burned by utilities in recent years is less than 
this, the Bureau of Mines procedure tends to 
overstate the actual energy input. 

* There is considerable disagreement among 
energy statisticians over which conversion 
method is appropriate. The United Nations, 
for example, uses the pure equivalence fac- 
tor of 3,412 Btu/kwh, which is the same as 
assuming that the electricity, if generated 
from fossil-fuel combustion, had been ob- 
tained at 100 per cent thermal efficiency. The 
actual efficiency approaches 40 per cent in 
some new plants and averages around 30 
per cent for all plants. Clearly the choice 
of one or the other conversion method does 
not concern this discussion except that the 
Bureau of Mines’ choice of the experienced 
heat rate introduces a fluctuating conversion 
factor. 
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* Anthracite has accounted for a very mi- 
nor amount of total utility coal consumption. 
It is ignored in this discussion, although it 
is included in the statistics, 

*This is still preferable to the procedure 
used in the other series, in which a factor 
of 26.2 MMBtu/ton is applied to all bitu- 
minous coal consumption. 

*W. E. Morrison and C. L. Readling, An 
Energy Model for the United States, Featur- 
ing Energy Balances for the Years 1947 to 
1965 and Projections and Forecasts to the 
Years 1980 and 2000, Bureau of Mines In- 
formation Circular 8384 (Washington: Unit- 
ed States Department of the Interior, 1968). 

*Air conditioning based on other princi- 
ples and not involving the familiar motor- 
driven compressor is also used in the com- 
mercial sector, but this can be disregarded 
in the present instance. 

” Using the midyear average of January 1 
estimates published in Merchandising Week, 
Statistical and Marketing Report, 1966-1971. 

“Edison Electric Institute, “Approximate 
Wattage Rating, and Estimated Annual Kilo- 
watt-hour Consumption, Electrical Appli- 
ances,—Assuming Normal Use,” mimeo re- 
ports of January 1965, January 1967, and” 
April 1969. 

1! This figure was derived from data in Fed- 
eral Power Commission, All Electric Homes, 
1969. 

» There is a small semantic difficulty here. 
It could be argued that since the nonenergy 
fuel uses do not involve an energy input into 
the economy, they should not be included in 
the aggregate at all. On the other hand, if 
one thinks of the energy resources as a class 
of inputs and the Btu common denominator 
as just that—not a measure of energy—the 
aggregate figure is a correct measure of the 
total energy resource input. The fact that 
some of the energy resources are used as raw 
materials rather than energy sources is be- 
side the point. Also, the effect of the heat 
rate on conversion of the hydro figure is in 
a sense real. We have chosen to consider this 
effect statistical because it involves a statis- 
tical conversion. 
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TABLE I1,—SELECTED COMPONENTS OF GNP 1947-69 
AMOUNTS IN BILLIONS (1958 DOLLARS) 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, July 1970 and July 1968. 
For earlier years, U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘The National Income and Product Accounts of 
the United States, 1929-1965"' (Washington: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1966). 

TABLE III.—COMPARISON OF ANNUAL GROWTH RATES IN ENERGY CONSUMPTION BY 
SECTOR, FOR DIRECT FUEL USE AND INCLUDING ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, IN 
AGGREGATE ENERGY CONSUMPTION AND IN GNP, PERCENT—1962-70 

[In percent} 


Household and 
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Annual 
- ~ growth in 
Includes Includes aggregate 
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Cols. ¢(1}<6): Calculated from data contained in U.S. Department of the Interior, "Minerals 

Yearbook,’ vol. 11, 1964-1968. For 1968, U.S. Department of the Interior, news release of April 7, 

1970, revised, and for 1969-1970, U.S. Department of the Interior, news release of March 9, 1971, 
Cols, (7) & (8): Table |. 


TABLE IV.—OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR AND HEAT RATE 1947-70 
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1 Includes farm. 

2 Not available. 

? Based on Bureau of Mines data. 

Source: Cols, (1), (2) and (3): U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1970, for 1947-66. Revised data for 1967-69 from Division of Productivity 
Research of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Col. (7): Edison Electric Institute, Statistical Year Book, 1969 and Edison Electric Institute, 
Historical Statistics of the Electric Utility Industry. 


TABLE V.—HEAT RATE EFFECT—-GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY FROM FOSSIL FUELS, AD- 
peat AGGREGATE ENERGY CONSUMPTION, AND THE ADJUSTED ENERGY/GNP RATIO 


Adjusted 
aggregate 
energy con- 
sumption 
trillion 
.t.u."s) 


Reported 
eneration 
rom fossil 
B.tu,"s fuels 
(trillions) (trillion 
a) x23) B.tu.’s) 


Steam 
generated 
electricity 

(billions 
kw.-hrs.) 


Adjusted 
energy/GNP 
ratio 
(thousand 
B.t.u.’s) 


Trended 
(1947-61) 
heat rate 
(B.tu,/ 
kw.-hres.) 


Required 


1 Unpublished data from the Federal Power Commission, 
SOURCES 


Col, W: U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘Statistical Abstract,” 1967-70. 
Col. (2): 1966: Projected value from calculated trend of annual reported heat rates, 1947-61 
(Edison Electric Institute, see table IV). 1967-70: Assumed minimum feasible heat rate, 

Col. (4): 1966-67: U.S, Department of the Interior, “‘Minerals Yearbook,’ 1968, 1968: U.S. 
Department of the Interior, News Release of Apr, 7, 1970, revised, 1969-70: U.S, Department of the 
interior, news release of Mar, 9, 1971. 

Col. (5): Bureau of Mines aggregate energy consumption (see table |) less col, (4) plus col. (3). 
Pes ¢ hin co aggregate energy consumption, Col, (5), divided by GNP, 1958 constant 

ars, table |, 


TABLE Vi.—RATIO OF ACTUAL MONTHLY RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC ENERGY 
SALES TO 12-MONTH MOVING AVERAGE, SELECTED MONTHS, 1960-69 


August September 


Source: Based on the monthly electric energy sales to customers in the ‘‘residential'’’ and 
“commercial and industrial (small light and power)"’ classes reported by Edison Electric Institute 
in its Statistical Year Book, annual issues. Monthly data for 1959 required to obtain the July, 
August, and September 1960 ratios. The 1960 ratios were adjusted to include Alaska and Hawaii. 


TABLE Vil.—BTU’S ATTRIBUTABLE TO AIR CONDITIONING, RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERICAL 
1966-70 


Line 
No. 


Residential (trillion Btu's): 
1 Attributable to window 
air conditioning... . ..- 
Attributable to central 
air conditioning 


400 
216 
616 


491 
246 
737 


914 


Commercial (million kwh): 
Sum of sales from june 
through October_..--- - 
Total for preceding 7 
a k 
Average monthly sales of 
preceding 7 months... - 
Sum of differences 
between June-Octo- 
ber sales and average 
somah sales of pre- 
ceding 7 months (line 
4 minus 5 by line 6)... 
Heat rate (Btu/kwh). - . - - 


129, 889 
153, 165 
21, 881 


142, 910 
166, 842 
23, 835 


119, 371 
142, 283 
20, 326 


108, 773 
131, 261 
18, 752 


102, 909 
118, 974 
16, 996 


23, 735 


17, 741 
1 10, 769 


10, 371 


Attributable to commer- 
cial air conditioning 
(line 7 by line 8) (trillion 
Btu's) 214 


10 Total, residential and 


commercial. 1,128 


1 Based on Bureau of Mines data. 


Source: Line (1) and line (2): Estimated from use of data from: Edison Electric Institute, Ap- 
proximate Wattage Rating, and Estimated Annual Kilowatt-hour Consumption, Electrical Appli- 
ances—Assuming Normat Uses,’ mimeo reports of January 1965, January 1967, and April 1969; 
Federal Power Commission, All Electric Homes, annual issues; Merchandising Week, tatistical 
and Marketing Report, 1966-1971; and unpublished data supplied by the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute: line (4) and line (5): Edison Electric Institute, Statistical Year Book, 1969 
and 1968, For 1970, in press release supplied by Edison Electric Institute; line (8): See Table IV. 
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TABLE VIII—INDUSTRIAL ENERGY CONSUMPTION VERSUS THE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION (MINING AND MANUFACTURING), 1961-70 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS July 15, 1971 


TABLE IX.—THE COST OF FUELS AND ELECTRICITY USED BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, PERCENT 
OF TOTAL, AND PERCENT OF VALUE ADDED AND VALUE OF SHIPMENTS, 1967 


Energy con- 
sumption by 
the industrial 


sector 
(trillion B.t.u,"s) 


(mining and 
manufacturing), 
(1961 =100) 


Index of 
industrial 
production 


Total cost of 
purchased 
fuels and 
electricity 
as percent 
of total 


Cost of purchased fuels and 
electricity, as percent of — 


Value of 
shipments 


Ratio 
(trillion rivets, 
()+@ 


Value added 


Food and kindred products 


Source: Col. (1)—U.S, Department of the Interior, Minerais Yearbook, vol. 11, 1964-68, For 
1968, U.S. Department of the Interior news release of no 6, 1970, revised, and for 1969-70, U.S. 
1971. Includes electricity consumption. Col. 

(2)—Calculated from the Federal Reserve Board separate indexes of mining and manufacturing 


Department of the Interior news release of Mar. 9, 
production. 


Tobacco manufacturers____ 

Textile mill products... 

Apparel and other textile__ 

Lumber and wood products. 

Furniture and fixtures... ____. 

Paper and allied products_ 

Printing and publishing 

Chemicals and allied products.. 

Petroleum and coal products. 

Rubber and plastic products, nec... 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay and glass products 

Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products. 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical equipment and supplies. _ - 

Transportation equipmen 

instruments and related... ___ 

Miscellaneous manufacturing, ordi- 
nance and accessories.........._- 

Total manufacturing 
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Source: Calculated from U.S, Department of Commerce, “Fuels and Electric Energy Used in 
Manufacturing,” Preliminary Report, 1967 Census of Manufacturers, Series MC67(P)-7, July 1969, 
and U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘General Statistics for Industry Groups and Industries,” 
Annual Survey of Manufactures—1968, M68(AS)-1, June 1970. 


TABLE X.—SUMMARY OF THE ADJUSTMENTS TO AGGREGATE ENERGY CONSUMPTION AND THE RESULTING ENERGY/GNP RATIO, 1966-70 


Heat rate effect on 
electricity generation 
from hydropower 


[Trillion B.t.u."s} 


Substi- 

tution 
effect of 
electric 


B.t.u.s" 
attributable 
to air 
condi- 


Heat rate effect on 
electricity generation 
from fossil fuels 


Adjusted 
aggregate 
energy 


Adjusted 


energy/ 
GNP rato 


Nonutility 
coal use 


Calculated Reported Calculated 


con- 
sumption 


(thousand 
B,t.u,'s) 


(12) 


Reported Calculated 
(5) 


Reported tioning heating 


9, 994 
10, 425 
11, 556 
12,676 
14,112 


1 Corrected from Bureau of Mines published values on the basis of Federal Power Commission 
ta. 


Source: Cols, (1), 2; Q: (7) and (10)—U.S. Department of the Interior, Minerals Yearbook, 

1968, U.S. Department of the interior news release of Apr. 7, 1970, revised, and 
for 1969-70, U.S, Department of the Interior news release of Mar. 9, 1971; col. (2}— Calculated by 
tment of Commerce Statistical Abstract, vari- 
ous years, converted to B.t.u."s using the 1947-61 trended heat rate (see table V); col. (4)—Table V; 


vol, 11, 19 66-68. Fo 
using hydro generation as reported in the U.S. De; 


col. (6)—Calculated from tonnage of coal used for nonutility fuel from Bureau of Mines data, con- 
verted to B.t.u.’s, using the conversion factor of 26,200, B.t.u./ton., col. (8)—Table VII; col, 
(9)—Calculated by taking34 of the total 8.t.u.’s attributable to heating in all electric homes, based 
on data in the Federal Power Commission, ‘‘All Electric Homes," 1966, 1967, and 1968, and con- 
verted to 8,t.u's, using EE's prevailing heat rate (table IV}; col (11)—Cols (1) oe (2) minus (3) 

lus (4) minus (5) plus (6) minus (7) minus (8) minus (9) and minus (10); col (12)—Calculated 


sed on GNP, 1958 dollars, table |. 


TABLE XI.—INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL ADJUSTMENTS TO AGGREGATE ENERGY CONSUMPTION, 1966-70 


Total 
adjust- 
ment to 

aggregate 


Heat rate effect on 
hydro input 


B.t.u.s attributable to 
air conditioning 


Substitution effect of 
electric heating 


Nonutility coal use, 


Heat rate effect on 
i statistical adjustment 


fossil fuels Nonenergy uses 


energy con- 
sumption 
(trillion 
B.t.u.’s) 


Adjustment 
(trillion 
B.t.u.’s) 


Percent of 
total 


@) 


Adjustment 


Adjustment 
(trillion 
B.t.u.’s) 


ao) 


Adjustment 
(trillion 
B.t.u.’s) 


Adjustment 
(trillion 
B.t.u.’s) 


(8) 


Adjustment 
Percent of (trillion Percent of 
total ) total 


a3) 


Percent of 
total 


(9) 


Percent of 
total 


(trillion 
B.tu.'s) 


Source: Calculated from dats on table X. 


NORWOOD DEDICATION 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like at this time to pay 


tribute to a man who dedicated a major 
portion of his life to making the town 


of the board of selectman and in an un- 
official capacity as a man who gave freely 
of his time and energy. 

A marker which will serve as a re- 
minder of his many contributions was 
unveiled a short time ago in the presence 
of his family, friends, and State and local 
dignitaries. Yet as General Manager 


he loved, Norwood, Mass., a better place 
to live and work and grow. 
The town of Norwood has honored the 


memory of John Abdallah by dedicating 
one of the major entrances to the town as 


the John A. Abdallah Bridge. It is fitting 
that the town to which he gave so self- 
lessly now has a lasting memorial to his 


devotion. 


John Abdallah served his town tire- 
lessly in an official capacity as a member 


Walter Blasenak stated, 

The reflections of his efforts appear every- 
where. That is the inheritance John Abdallah 
left to you and me. 
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ASSUMPTION OF UNWARRANTED 
POWERS BY FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of July 11 
contains an excellent column by Ross 
Valentine concerning the assumption of 
unwarranted powers by the Federal judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Valentine makes the point that 
Thomas Jefferson warned against the 
evil effects of too much concentration of 
power in the hands of Federal judges. 

Mr. Valentine makes reference to a 
Constitutional amendment which I have 
proposed—Senate Joint Resolution 106— 
which would require reconfirmation of 
Federal judges every 8 years by the Sen- 
ate. In my view, this measure would go 
far toward restoring proper balance in 
the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this column, entitled “Usurpation of 
Powers,” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
July 11, 1971] 
(By Ross Valentine) 
USURPATION OF POWERS 

Usurpation of legislative and executive 
powers by the Supreme Court and its net- 
work of federal subsidiaries has violated the 
language and principle of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, a “constitution of limitations” as set 
forth in Article X of the Bill of Rights. 

Article X makes it clear that sovereignty 
is reposed in “the people”, as represented in 
Congress and the legislatures of the several 
states. 

The right and power to amend the Consti- 
tution when deemed necessary, was wisely 
left in the hands of the people. 

The statesmen who drafted the Constitu- 
tion made one bad mistake. 

They assumed that men honored with life- 
time appointments to the highest court and 
its subsidiaries could always be trusted to 
be guided by the Constitution, and would 
on abusing the vast power invested in 

em. 

One Virginian foresaw the danger inherent 
in this false premise. Thomas Jefferson, in 
& letter of October 27, 1823 to Associate Jus- 
tice William Johnson (appointed by Jefferson 
in 1804) warned that such “general power”— 

“May justify forcing the meaning of words 
hunting after possible constructions and 
hanging inference on inference, from heaven 
to earth like a Jacob’s ladder.” 

“Such licentiousness of construction and 
inference would authorize claim to all power, 
general particular . . . (via) metaphysical 
subtleties—which may make anything mean 
everything of nothing—at pleasure.” 

A That Jeffersonian prophecy has now come 
rue. 

He concluded: 

“But the Chief Justice (Marshall) says 
there must be an ultimate arbiter some- 
where. True, there must. But (under the 
Constitution) the ultimate arbiter is the 
people of the Union, assembled by their 
deputies in convention ... and it has been 
the peculiar wisdom and felicity of our Con- 
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stitution to have provided this peaceable ap- 
peal.” (Article X.) 

For 17 years this column has pointed out 
that Article X prescribes the only legal means 
by which changes in “the law of the land,” 
can be brought about. 

Now Virginia's Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. has 
done something about it. 

He has introduced a joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 106) proposing an amendment to the 
US. Constitution providing for reaffirmation 
of all federal judges after a term of eight 
years to be approved or rejected by the U.S. 
Senate. 

In his Senate speech introducing this joint 
resolution, Byrd said among other things that 

“For the better part of this republic’s ex- 
istence, the unwritten canon of judicial 
restraint was one of our most hallowed legal 
principles, as expressed by such great justices 
as Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, Hughes, Cardozo 
and Frankfurter. . . 

“Now acting under the premise that ‘the 
Constitution is whatever the judges say it 
is”"— 

“Prayer has been swept from our schools; 
the historic right of a state legislature to re- 
district itself has been abolished; the Fourth 
Amendment search-and-seizure provisions 
have been rewritten; sociology treatises have 
replaced the common law; the Commerce 
Clause has been tortured into meaningless- 
ness; the traditional equity powers have been 
enlarged to allow rule by judicial flat. 

As Section I, Article 3, of the Constitution 
now reads, political appointments of federal 
judges, for life, have destroyed that funda- 
mental doctrine of individual immunity 
against all centralized power. 

It must be amended. 


PUERTO RICAN DAY CELEBRATION 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on July 25, 
1971, the Governor of Puerto Rico, with 
the commendation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will proclaim the annual cele- 
bration of the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

It is for this occasion that I invite our 
colleagues to join all Puerto Ricans, in 
Puerto Rico and in the mainland, in cele- 
brating July 25 as a date redolent with 
significance in the history of Puerto Rico. 

In celebrating this holiday, we should 
keep in mind the skill and indomitable 
will demonstrated by the Puerto Rican 
people in their fight to develop their is- 
land, along with their struggle for the 
freedom of their people. They have ex- 
hibited courage and tenacity. 

I pay tribute to the Commonwealth 
and her people and in this end I par- 
ticularly want to pay homage to the 
Puerto Rican community in Newark— 
the largest Puerto Rican population of 
any city in New Jersey—for it has been 
an integrative force for cooperation and 
understanding. 

I am aware that life in our cities and 
urban America has been difficult and is 
becoming increasingly complex. While 
we have made progress toward the erad- 
ication of poverty and disease, I know 
that we still have a long road ahead. I 
share in the anxiety, frustration, and 
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most important in the commitment to 
find viable solutions to the completion 
of these tasks. 

I want to commend Mr. Pedro Diaz, 
president of the Puerto Rican State Wide 
Parade Committee of New Jersey, Luz 
Miriam Hernandez, executive secretary, 
Jose Rosario, Anthony Perez, Marie Gon- 
zalez, and Deputy Mayor Ramon Aneses 
for their dedication and outstanding 
service to this event as well as to the 
community. 

I know that all America joins me in 
saluting the Puerto Ricans on their na- 
tive holiday. I am certain that by a joint 
effort we can continue to improve the 
way of life for all citizens by making it 
better, safer, and more satisfying. 


A TRIBUTE TO EUGENE R. ANTO- 
NUCCI, AN OUTSTANDING AMER- 
ICAN 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, it is a spe- 
cial privilege for me to pay tribute be- 
fore my colleagues in the U.S. House of 
Representatives to a man whose life pat- 
tern could well be considered a model for 
others to emulate. My good friend Mr. 
Eugene R. Antonucci, a dedicated public 
servant who, for more than 25 years, was 
a respected and productive member of 
the State of New York’s Department of 
Labor, also saw fit to devote a lifetime 
of community involvement to better the 
lot of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Antonucci’s achievements are 
many and each stands as a monument to 
his concern for his country, his neigh- 
bors, and, indeed, for the course of life in 
the world around him. 

A native-born American, Mr. An- 
tonucci was educated by the Jesuits in 
Italy, his parents’ country of origin. In 
1930, when he was 21 years of age, he 
returned to the United States and im- 
mediately assumed the role of a dedicat- 
ed American. He continued his higher 
education and was awarded a bachelor’s 
degree by the City University of New 
York in 1938, and later went on to earn 
his master’s degree from Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Antonucci served as a teacher for 
4 years and during the war years of 1942 
to 1945 he became part of the enormous 
industrial productive force of this coun- 
try which so ably rallied the manpower 
and resources of America to hasten the 
defeat of tyranny across the globe. 

In 1945 he became a member of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
and this month, after more than 25 years 
of exemplary service in the industrial 
safety division, Mr. Antonucci has de- 
cided to make the great State of Florida 
his retirement home. 

Mr. Speaker, the limitless energy and 
drive of this outstanding American 
caused him to engage in the affairs of 
his community in addition to serving 
his State government. Mr. Antonucci has 
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involved himself as a civic leader in New 
York for more than 40 years and his 
dynamic personality and his serious con- 
cern for the problems facing his neigh- 
bors has enabled him to touch and affect 
the lives of so many of his fellow New 
Yorkers. 

I, therefore, join the thousands of peo- 
ple from the North Bronx in expressing 
our gratitude for Eugene R. Antonucci’s 
many contributions to our community 
welfare and I pay personal tribute to his 
boundless energy and tremendous civic 
pride that has made our county of the 
Bronx a more pleasant place to live in. 


GRASSROOTS CONFERENCES IN 
MINNESOTA’S SIXTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
axioms of journalism is that the people 
have the right to know. 

In all my years of public service, I have 
tried to follow that philosophy. 

It is a privilege and an honor for me 
to be the Representative in Congress 
from the Minnesota Sixth Congressional 
District. 

So that I can keep my people informed 
of my actions in Congress, I send news 
releases each week to all of our 87 weekly 
and nine daily newspapers, as well as 40 
radio and television stations. 

During each session of Congress, I 
send out reports listing the bills I have 
introduced and supported and other per- 
tinent information about the session. 

I also make a radio tape each week 
which is sent to the 21 radio stations 
in the Sixth District. 

In order that I may know what our 
people think of the issues of the day, 
I send out a congressional questionnaire 
early in each session of Congress. 

During the August recess, I schedule a 
series of grassroots conferences so that 
the people may meet their Congressman 
face to face to discuss their problems 
with him. 

I maintain a district office at St. Cloud, 
staffed by a very competent secretary. 
Because all of the people cannot get to 
this district office, I have recently added 
a district assistant, who travels through- 
out the area, helping the people with 
any problems they may have in dealing 
with the Federal government. 

Mr. Speaker, the motto of the great 
State of Minnesota is “L'Etoile du Nord,” 
Star of the North. But Minnesota is the 
star, not only of the north, but of the 
entire firmament of our 50 States. 

Picture an area of 84,068 square miles, 
in which, like shimmering jewels, are 
nestled 15,291 lakes of 10 acres or more, 
the largest being Red Lake, 451 square 
miles and with 123 miles of shoreline. 

This land of the North is the birth- 
place of our Father of the Waters. It 
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nourishes three great drainage systems, 
the Mississippi, rising in Lake Itasca and 
draining into the Gulf of Mexico; the 
Red River of the North, which drains into 
Hudson Bay; and the St. Louis River 
system which works its way to the 
Atlantic. 

Most of our Minnesota waters are still 
unpolluted, clear, cool, and sparkling. 
They attract 5 million vacationers an- 
nually. A dozen varieties of fish abound 
in these waters and myriads of water- 
fowl are found on its surfaces and shore- 
lines. 

Our stately forests provide a steady 
income from the harvesting of timber 
and pulpwood and provide employment 
in lumber and paper’ mills. Wildlife 
abounds in their shadowed depths. 

But with all of our lakes and forests, 
our Minnesota Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict is one of the most thoroughly agri- 
cultural in all the Nation. 

We have 32,500 farms on which live 
130,000 people. Each farmworker pro- 
vides food and fiber for himself and 44 
others. Agricultural production in our 
district provides eventual employment 
for over 600,000 people. 

Our farms have 25 percent of Minne- 
sota’s dairy cows and 28 percent of our 
State’s hogs. We are a leading producer 
of corn, soybeans, and flax. 

We are proud of our public school sys- 
tem that ranks among the best. And we 
are a leader in vocational education for 
those who are not college bound. We are 
proud, too, of the seven colleges in our 
district whose graduates take their places 
among the leaders of our great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grateful for 
the opportunity to be of service to the 
people of this most generously endowed 
area. My constant aim is to serve my con- 
stituents in the best way possible. 

This year, during our official August 
recess, I am again taking time to hold 
these grassroots conferences throughout 
our district at convenient public build- 
ings. 

I deeply appreciate the fine coopera- 
tion of the many public officials who have 
made these meetings possible by making 
meeting places available so that I can 
render this public service. 

I have arranged the following sched- 
ule. All of the meetings will be held in 
the county courthouse except that which 
will be held at my district office in the 
Federal building in St. Cloud: 

SCHEDULE 

Monday, August 9: 1 to 3 p.m, Stearns 
County in St. Cloud, Sixth District Office, 
216 Federal Building. 

Tuesday, August 10: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Sher- 
burne County Courthouse in Elk River; 1:30 
to 3 p.m., Mille Lacs County Courthouse in 
Milaca; 7 to 8:30 p.m., Benton County Court- 
house in Foley. 

Wednesday, August 11: 9 to 10:30 am, 
Wright County Courthouse in Buffalo; 1:30 
to 3 p.m., Meeker County Courthouse in 
Litchfield. 

Thursday, August 12: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Kan- 
diyohi County Courthouse in Willmar. 

Friday, August 13: 9 to 10:30 a.m, Mor- 
rison County Courthouse in Little Falls; 1 to 
2:30 p.m., Crow Wing County Courthouse in 
Brainerd. 
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Monday, August 16: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Red- 
wood County Courthouse in Redwood Falls; 
1:30 to 3 p.m., Yellow Medicine County 
Courthouse in Granite Falls. 

Tuesday, August 17: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Ren- 
ville County Courthouse in Olivia; 1:30 to 
3 p.m., Chippewa County Courthouse in 
Montevideo. 

Wednesday, August 18: 9 to 10:30 a.m., 
Swift County Courthouse in Benson; 1:30 to 
3 p.m., Stevens County Courthouse in Morris. 

Thursday, August 19: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Big 
Stone County Courthouse in Ortonville; 1 to 
2:30 p.m., Lac Qui Parle County Courthouse 
in Madison. 

Friday, August 20: 9 to 10:30 a.m., Lyon 
County Courthouse in Marshall; 1 to 2:30 
p.m., Lincoln County Courthouse in Ivanhoe. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Member who is privileged to represent 
the district in which the Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area is located it is, indeed, 
an honor to call to the attention of my 
colleagues that today marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Air Force Logistics 
Command. For half a century the AFLC 
has supplied outstanding logistics sup- 
port to Air Force weapon systems located 
throughout the world. 

As a command, AFLC is represented in 
Georgia by the Warner Robins Air Ma- 
teriel Area—WRAMA—one of the five 
primary logistics centers and two spe- 
cialized activities. WRAMA is responsible 
for Robins AFB, which constitutes the 
largest single payroll in Georgia. As the 
heart of Robins AFB, WRAMA is en- 
gaged in management, computers, heavy 
maintenance, engineering, shipping, 
storing and receiving, and hosts of re- 
lated fields. 

In terms of management, WRAMA is 
responsible for total logistics support to 
certain aircraft, missiles, helicopters, 
vehicles, gums, accessory equipment, 
ground-based computers, and other ma- 
terial used throughout the world. In 
terms of territory, WRAMA is responsi- 
ble for logistics support to Air Force bases 
located from the eastern tier of States in 
this country, to the dividing line between 
East Pakistan and India. 

There are some 18,000 WRAMA per- 
sonnel, men and women, military and 
civilian, who live in 23 middle Georgia 
counties. Their mission is to preserve 
peace through strength and readiness. 
Gen. Jack Merrell is the AFLC com- 
mander and Lt. Gen. Francis C. 
Gidion is vice-commander at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Beck is the WRAMA commander, and 
Brig. Gen. Ralph T. Holland is the vice- 
commander. As AFLC celebrates its 
golden anniversary, WRAMA this month 
observes the 30th anniversary of the se- 
lection of the site of Robins AFB. 

Through AFLC and WRAMA the State 
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of Georgia is identified with logistics now 
and into the future. Aerospace power for 
peace is the profession of the dedicated 
people in this command. 


EIGHTY MEMBERS COSPONSOR 
DRUG RESOLUTION TO SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT’S EFFORTS TO STOP 
INTERNATIONAL DRUG TRAFFIC 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
reintroducing House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 352 which the Republican Task 
Force on Drug Abuse, of which I am 
chairman, introduced on June 30. The 
resolution expresses the support of the 
Congress for the President’s diplomatic 
offensive to stop the production and traf- 
ficking in illegal drugs and states further 
that if action is not taken within a rea- 
sonable time by other nations, the Con- 
gress will take “appropriate unilateral 
action.” The concern which the Congress 
has over the flow of drugs to this country 
is made apparent by the fact that 80 
Members from both sides of the aisle 
have cosponsored this resolution. This is 
a nonpartisan issue. Through the passage 
of this resolution we can show to the 
world that the American people through 
their representatives strongly support the 
efforts of the administration to encour- 
age other nations to voluntarily under- 
take efforts to stop the production and 
trafficking in illegal drugs. Following is 
a statement I made when the resolution 
was first introduced on June 30: 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT’S DIP- 
LOMATIC OFFENSIVE AGAINST ILLEGAL DRUG 
‘TRAFFIC 
Mr. Frey. Mr. Speaker, as we are all aware 

the illicit traffic in narcotics and dangerous 
drugs spans the globe. Since most of the 
countries involved in the production and ille- 
gal traffic of opium and its derivatives do not 
themselves have a serious drug problem, they 
have no sense of urgency about the problem 
and are hesitant to take action to stop the 
flow of illegal drugs to the United States. 

The President has initiated a diplomatic 
offensive to persuade the nations involved in 
this traffic to take action to stop the produc- 
tion or traffic in illegal drugs. The 16-mem- 
ber Republican task force, which I am chair- 
man of, is today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the support of the Congress for the 
President’s diplomatic offensive and stating 
further that if action is not taken within a 
reasonable time by other nations to stop the 
production and illegal traffic, the Co: 
will take “appropriate unilateral action.” 

On this issue, Mr. Speaker, we in the Con- 
gress need to show to the world that we 
solidly support the effort to seek international 
cooperation. 

Of course, a negotiated agreement to agree 
to voluntarily limit production and stop the 
illegal traffic is preferable. We must let the 
diplomatic process operate. However, if the 
nations involved in this illegal traffic are still 
reluctant to act, then we in the Congress 
should take appropriate unilateral action. 
Most of these countries are dependent upon 
the United States for security and economic 
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assistance. If they fail to see their moral and 
treaty obligations to stop illegal drug traffic, 
then the American people through the Con- 
gress should reappraise our responsibilities 
to them. 

The text of the resolution follows. 


H. Con. Res. 352 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), that— 

(a) the Congress declares and finds— 

(1) there are 250,000 heroin addicts in the 
United States and an additional 30,000-40,000 
addicts among U.S. troops in Southeast Asia; 

(2) that drug abuse, particularly the use 
of heroin, is causing major social upheaval 
in the United States and, if not checked, may 
result in the loss of an entire generation; 

(3) that most of the countries involved in 
the production or illegal traffic of opium or 
its derivatives are dependent on American 
military or economic aid; 

(4) that there is no sense of urgency on 
the part of the governments of those coun- 
tries involved in the production or illegal 
traffic of opium or its derivatives to undertake 
immediate action to stop the production or 
illegal traffic; and 

(5) that the President is conducting a 
broad-based diplomatic offensive to gain the 
full cooperation of foreign governments in 
eliminating the production and illegal traffic 
in opium and its derivatives, including a $2 
million contribution to the United Nations 
Special Fund for Drug Abuse Control. 

(b) The Congress, therefore, gives its full 
support to the President’s diplomatic offen- 
sive and— 

(1) requests the President (A) to exercise 
all economic and diplomatic pressures he can 
to encourage other nations to honor their 
international treaty obligations and take ac- 
tion to stop the production and illegal traffic 
in opium and its derivatives, (B) to exercise 
all diplomatic pressures to encourage other 
nations to contribute to the U.N. Special 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control and to encour- 
age the U.N. to take more effective action to 
prevent the production and illegal traffic in 
opium and its derivatives, and (C) to request 
an early meeting of the International Nar- 
cotic Control Board to consider and adopt 
proposed U.S. amendments to provide the 
NCB with the authority to control the pro- 
duction and illegal traffic in narcotic drugs; 
and 

(2) unless action is taken within a rea- 
sonable time to stop the production and 
illegal traffic of opium and its derivatives by 
the other nations of the world, the Congress 
will take appropriate unilateral action. 


RESUME STATEMENT 


As a result of illegal exportation of drugs 
to the United States and South Vietnam, 
there are 250,000 heroin addicts in the United 
States and an additional 30,000 to 40,000 
addicts among U.S. troops in Southeast Asia. 

There are two main currents of illicit traffic 
in opium and the opiates. One begins in the 
Middle East and ends in North America. The 
other pattern is from Southeast Asia directed 
to Hong Kong, Japan, China—Taiwan—and 
the west coast of America. Secondary flows 
include routes from Mexico into the United 
States. 

The North American Continent is the prin- 
cipal target of illicit herion traffic. The bulk 
of this drug is produced from opium poppies 
grown in Turkey. The raw opium is converted 
into morphine base in clandestine labora- 
tories close to the growing areas and then 
shipped through Istanbul and Beirut and 
smuggled into Prance to be processed into 
heroin. At this point, the heroin may be 
smuggied directly into the United States or 
transported through Italy, Canada, or Mexico. 
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It is, nevertheless, destined for the U.S. mar- 
ket. Underground heroin trade from France 
generally involves large quantities of heroin 
smuggled by well-organized international 
traffickers who have contrived all types of 
devious methods and devices to conceal the 
contraband. 

In the Far East, opium is cultivated in vast 
quantities in the Yunnan Province of China 
and the Shan and Kachin States in Burma. 
Although much is consumed by opium 
smokers in the region, considerable amounts 
of the drug find their way to the United 
States. In Burma and Thailand, large quanti- 
ties of opium are converted to morphine base 
and smuggled to Hong Kong and Macao for 
local use or diverted to the United States. 
In recent years, an increasing demand for 
heroin by addicts in the Far East has some- 
what decreased the supply available to U.S. 
addicts. 

Opium is produced illegally in remote areas 
of Mexico by farmers who elude the Govern- 
ment’s poppy eradication program. It is con- 
verted into heroin in clandestine laboratories 
and smuggled across the Mexican border into 
the United States concealed in automobiles, 
baggage, on travelers, or in any of a thousand 
possible ways limited only by the smuggler'’s 
imagination. 


The cocaine traffic in the United States 
begins in the Andes Mountain regions of 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Colombia, and 
Ecuador where the coca leaf is grown. 
These leaves are processed into cocaine 
in clandestine laboratories and then 
smuggled into the United States through 
Miami and New York, often in airplane 
baggage or ship cargo. One important 
pattern in this trade originates in Peru 
through Ecuador and Panama, then to 
Mexico and the United States. Another 
route starts in Chile, extends through 
Latin America to Pacific coast ports and 
into the United States. A third route can 
be traced from Bolivia through Brazil to 
the West Indies and North America. 

Methods of distribution of narcotic and 
dangerous drugs are similar. Both are 
transferred from the major trafficker to 
the distributor, then to the street peddler 
and finally to the user. 

Once the drugs reach the user, the cost 
has escalated. For example, the same 10 
kilograms of raw opium grown in Turkey 
and sold to an underworld broker for 
$350 will produce nearly 45,000 packets of 
5 percent pure heroin worth $5 each, or 
a total of $225,000. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs has identified over 200 inter- 
national “distribution systems” of illegal 
drugs. Of these, nine major systems cover 
the entire spectrum of narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs and involve well over a 
thousand identified individuals. 

Three of the nine systems are com- 
prised of organized criminal groups in 
this country operating with related 
groups in Canada and Italy. Close ties 
also exist between the Italian ethnic 
groups and criminal groups in France 
providing a capability of delivering 
multikilogram quantities of heroin into 
the United States. 

One of the most important systems in- 
volves an international heroin organiza- 
tion which is “global” in nature and 
according to current intelligence, is re- 
sponsible for more heroin being intro- 
duced into the United States than any 
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other single organization. Another of the 
major systems relates to a distribution 
network controlling large amounts of 
drugs entering the United States via 
Mexico. It is estimated that these nine 
major systems account for approximately 
80 percent of the heroin, almost 100 per- 
cent of the cocaine, tons of marihuana, 
and millions of dosage units of dangerous 
drugs being used in the United States 
today. 

President Nixon has made the curtail- 
ment of traffic in illegal drugs one of the 
major goals of his administration. As a 
result of U.S. prodding, the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
created a special fund for antinarcotics 
programs, and the United States led the 
way in pledging $2 million to this fund. 
The resolution we introduce today re- 
quests the President to encourage other 
nations to contribute to the U.N. special 
fund and to encourage the U.N. to take 
more effective action. 

Last February, under the leadership 
of the United States, an international 
treaty was signed in Vienna by 20 nations 
to control the traffic of dangerous drugs. 

Also, some progress has been made in 
working directly with individual coun- 
tries. The largest source of narcotics, 
Turkey, has promised to license the 
farmers as they are. required to do under 
the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, buy the entire annual crop, and 
help the farmers to convert to other 
types of crops. The United States has 
loaned $3 million to Turkey for law en- 
forcement and other purposes, and Tur- 
key is applying considerable financial 
resources of its own. 

A cooperative program has also been 
developed with the French. At our urg- 
ing, the French have expanded their 
antinarcotics force in Marseilles and 
Paris from 18 to 100. They are training 
all of the 60,000 National Police in Nar- 
cotics enforcement and BNDD agents are 
helping instruct them. Also, an agree- 
ment enabling the enforcement agencies 
of the two countries to work together was 
signed—the first such agreement between 
two countries. 

Operation Cooperation, a joint pro- 
gram with Mexico, has for the last 1% 
years attempted to destroy poppy and 
marihuana production in Mexico and in- 
tercept smugglers. The United States 
has provided helicopters and other equip- 
ment to search out and destroy poppy 
and marihuana production. 

The President in his new drug program 
just announced further efforts to do the 
following: 

First, to begin a diplomatic offensive to 
obtain better cooperation from those 
countries involved in production or traf- 
fic of drugs; 

Second, to request the World Health 
Organization to seek synthetics to re- 
place opiates; 

Third, to request $1 million for BNDD 
to train foreign narcotics officers; 

Fourth, to request the Congress to per- 
mit assistance to presently proscribed 
nations in their effort to end drug 
trafficking; and 
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Fifth, to obtain support for United 
States amendments to the Single Con- 
vention on Narcotics for greater control 
by the International Narcotics Control 
Board to control the production and il- 
legal traffic in narcotic drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, the President means 
business. The passage of this resolution 
together with the President’s announced 
diplomatic intent should be persuasive 
evidence of the serious concern which 
this country has that action be under- 
taken immediately to stop illegal drug 
traffic. 

Most of these nations belong either to 
NATO or SEATO, and the United States 
has been the primary benefactor of both. 
Over $100 million has been furnished to 
Turkey alone to enable Turkey to fulfill 
its NATO commitment. Moreover, we 
have proffered large amounts of eco- 
nomic assistance and trade concessions 
to these same countries. 

It is only right that in exchange for 
the nuclear umbrella we have placed over 
these countries, that reciprocal action be 
taken to assist the United States in stop- 
ping the fiow of drugs to this country. 
They must appreciate the fact that they 
have by their acquiescence encouraged 
the spread of a national disease—nar- 
cotic addiction. 

If the President's efforts fall short of 
his objectives, we in the Congress should 
be on record that appropriate, if un- 
stated, action will be taken by the Con- 
gress. As President Nixon stated in his 
remarks last week: 

We want good relations with other coun- 
tries, but we cannot buy good relations 
at the expense of temporizing on this 
problem, 


AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentatives MELVIN. Price, CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, and I have distributed to our col- 
leagues the following communication 
recommending that several anticipated 
efforts to amend the AEC authorization 
bill, H.R. 9388, be rejected: 


AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Some amendments expected to be offered 
Thursday to the AEC authorization bill (H.R. 
9388) together with our recommendations 
are the following: 

Move to delete authorization for East 
Breeder Reactor development. Vote no, This 
authority is needed to progress with the 
demonstration of safe, economic and enyi- 
ronmentally compatible new electric energy 
sources to meet growing demands. 

Move to delete authorization of money for 
Cannikan underground nuclear test sched- 
uled for Amchitka in October. Vote no. Arms 
control agreements being considered for both 
sides at SALT call for ABM to protect na- 
tional command centers of both US and 
USSR. One of two US warheads essential for 
this purpose cannot be developed without 
Cannikan data. Dropping Cannikan could 
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roadblock SALT progress. Other US and So- 
viet high yield underground tests have estab- 
lished environmental compatibility and dis- 
credited allegations of nuclear, seismic or 
tsunami hazards. 

Move to delete authorization of funds to 
acquire Yyons, Kansas salt mine for possible 
use as underground radioactive waste stor- 
age site. Vote no. Site will not be used for 
storage unless further R&D certifies to safety, 
but ownership authority now is almost. es- 
sential for the purpose of conducting R&D 
vital to safe storage of existing and future 
atomic wastes. 

Moves to increase authorized funds for 
sundry research purposes such as “safety” 
or “fusion” research, etc. Vote no. The pace 
of research funding has been geared care- 
fully to what needs to be done and who is 
available to do it how fast, The committee 
amounts are realistic. 


VIETNAM DRUG ADDICTION 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Charles 
Deutschman, senior project participant 
of Reach project in Antioch, Calif., which 
he expressed better than any official 
document or statistics; the urgent need 
for attention and help for those men who 
became addicts while serving in South- 
east Asia. Mr. Deutschman understands 
the problem well as he was one of these 
men. 

I include in the Recorp the contents 


of his letter: 
REACH PROJECT, 
Antioch, Calif., June 4, 1971. 
Hon, JEROME R. WALDIE, 
U.S. Congressman, Cannon House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WALDIE: I am writing 
you as an ex-G.I. who served in a combat 
zone, had his first taste of opium overseas, 
became strung out on heroin upon reentering 
society, and who eventually kicked the habit. 

When I was strung out, I asked the Vet- 
erans Hospital for help and they had nothing 
to offer. Under pressure I went to the fed- 
eral program in Ft. Worth, Texas and dis- 
covered that it was nothing more than a 
jail. Fortunately, I was able to get into a 
California state hospital treatment program 
even though I was an Arizona resident. 

A year ago I wrote another letter to my 
Arizona representative requesting help for 
Arizona (which now has a good program) 
and for individuals in the Armed Services. 

Contrary to modern thought, heroin addic- 
tion is not like treating malaria or influenza. 
I am perhaps one of the 2% that has man- 
aged to stop using heroin. The stigma of 
heroin addiction will long plague Ameri- 
can society, for it is merely a symptom of 
deeper problems in a shallow society. 

I beg you to be deep in your understanding 
and initiate some programs to help G.I.’s who 
are returning to a hostile society. The pro- 
grams available now certainly do not take 
advantage of the newer methods developed 
such as "The Family” program at Napa State 
Hospital in Imola, California. This particular 
program utilizes ex-addicts (as para-profes- 
sionals) and professionals to create a pro- 
gram run by the people in the program itself. 

There is no panacea for addiction and no 
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antidote other than self-awareness. Chemi- duty of every federal employee to give to his 


cal addiction is society’s problem, and pri- 
marily the Armed Services problem in this 
instance. 

Seize the time before this crisis turns into 
an epidemic of self-destruction. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES DEUTSCHMAN, 
Senior Project Participant Reach Project. 


THEY ONCE VIEWED “LEAKS” 
DIFFERENTLY 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the self- 
righteousness of the New York Times 
and the Washington Post during the re- 
cent “Pentagon papers” episode has been 
revealed as something less than a matter 
of principle. In other words, perhaps 
more indicative of their political lean- 
ings, the sanctimonious rantings of these 
newspapers, insisting upon the publica- 
tion of these top secret documents on the 
grounds of freedom of the press and the 
right of the people to know of Govern- 
ment secrets respecting U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam, are 180 degrees out of phase 
with the avowals of these same news- 
papers during the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings in the 1950’s. At that time, both 
papers soundly condemned Senator 
Joseph McCarthy for suggesting that he 
felt it the duty of every Federal employee 
to give his—Senator McCarthy’s—com- 
mittee any information they might have 
about ‘graft, corruption, Communists and 
treason.’ ” 

Indeed, asked the Times: 

What kind of advice can the President 
expect to get under such circumstances? How 
can there be any real freedom of discussion 
or dissent; how can anyone be expected to 
advance positions that may be politically 
unpopular or unprofitable? 


As for the Post, Senator McCarthy’s 
urgings of such underground disclosures 
were tantamount to “an open defiance 
of the laws.” 

Mr. Speaker, the questions so piously 
raised by the Times and the Post then 
are even more pertinent today, and the 
stakes are ever so much greater. I dare- 
say, however, that neither will come for- 
ward any time soon to offer the answers. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the complete text of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Background and Opinion Col- 
umn of July 2: 

Virtually overlooked and uncommented on 
by the press in the whole New York Times- 
Washington Post-Vietnam Papers Caper is 
the 180-degree policy change exhibited by 
both papers in their publication of the clas- 
sified documents. As far as the Times and 
Post are concerned it appears that there are 
good security leaks and bad security leaks. It 
all depends on who is leaking what to whom. 

For example: 

In the 1950's, during the so-called Army- 
McCarthy hearings, Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
was editorially lashed by both the Times and 
the Post for suggesting that he felt it the 


committee any information they might have 
about “graft, corruption, Communists and 
treason." McCarthy said there was no loyalty 
to a superior officer which could tower above 
and beyond their loyalty to their country. 

The Times, in an editorial titled “Invita- 
tion to Anarchy” blasted McCarthy for 
“undermining the structure of our federal 
system” and encouraging every “malcontent, 
every disgruntled office holder or office 
seeker . . . every political sycophant” to dis- 
regard the whole fabric of “law and order” 
that holds this or any government together. 

The Post was equally indignant and in an 
editorial titled “Above the Law” took Mc- 
Carthy to task for what the paper called 
“an open defiance of the iaws.” 

In an editorial titled “Breach of Security” 
in December of 1962, the Times roasted 
authors Stewart Alsop and Charles Bartlett 
for a story in the Saturday Evening Post 
about what went on in a Nationa} Security 
Council meeting during the Cuban missile 
crisis. Although the Alsop-Bartlett article 
contained no word from any NSC report or 
any other secret document, unlike the Viet- 
nam report published by the Times and Post, 
the Times asserted that the “secrecy of one 
of the highest organs of the United States 
Government has been seriously breached.” 

The Times asked rhetorically: “How can 
advisers to the President be expected to give 
advice freely and easily and at all times 
honestly and with complete integrity if they 
have to worry about what their arguments 
will look like in print in a few weeks later? 

“What kind of advice can the President 
expect to get under such circumstances? 
How can there be any real freedom of dis- 
cussion or dissent; how can anyone be ex- 
pected to advance positions that may be 
politically unpopular or unprofitable?” 

In 1963, when State Department security 
officer Otto Otepka furnished a Senate sub- 
committee with two classified documents to 
prove that certain of his superiors had lied 
under oath regarding him and department 
security procedures, both the Times and the 
Post lambasted Otepka. 

In an editorial titled “The Congressional 
Underground” the Times declared: “Orderly 
procedures are essential if the vital division 
of power between legislative and executive 
branches is not to be undermined. The use 
of ‘underground’ methods to obtain classi- 
fied documents from lower-level officials is a 
dangerous departure from such orderly 
procedures.” 

As columnist Stewart Alsop wrote last week 
in Newsweek magazine: “Indeed, the Times 
series, by the Times’ own standards, is the 
most serious ‘breach of security’ in modern 
history. Yet those who wait for the Times 
to denounce this particular breach will have 
a long wait.” 


VIETNAM VETERANS AGAINST THE 
WAR 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, in April of 
this year, the Vietnam Veterans against 
the War aroused the feelings and sensi- 
tivity of the Congress. They illustrated 
the sentiments of thousands of veterans 
who had experienced the futility of the 
war and now chose to opt for peace. 
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One of the most moving periods of their 
demonstration involved the discarding of 
medals awarded for heroism in battle. A 
constituent of mine, Mr. Richard Line- 
barger, brought to my attention the July 
issue of Ramparts wherein this event was 
described. Art Goldberg relates this ex- 
perience in a manner that should be made 
known to all Members of Congress. It is 
for this reason, I now enter the following 
excerpt: 

VIETNAM VETS: THE ANTIWAR ARMY BY 

Art GOLDBERG 

On Friday morning, April 23, the Vietnam 
Veterans against the War gathered at the 
west steps of the Capitol for their final 
symbolic act of separation from the govern- 
ment they considered less legitimate with 
each passing day. One by one, about 800 men 
walked up to a wire fence erected the day 
before to keep the April 24 antiwar march 
off the steps. There they threw their medals 
toward the statue of the first Chief Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, John Marshall. It 
took two hours for all the men to throw down 
all the Bronze Stars, Silver Stars, Purple 
Hearts and campaign ribbons they had been 
awarded in Vietnam. First in line was a 27 
year old former Marine sergeant from West 
Hartford, Connecticut, Jack Smith, who said: 

“We now strip curselves of the medals of 
courage and heroism . . . those citations for 
gallantry and exemplary service. .. . We cast 
away as symbols of shame, dishonor, and in- 
humanity. Our tale is one of a Vietnamese 
people whose hearts were broken, not won. 
Our commanders were not concerned with 
lives, but with body counts. Our testimony 
gives definition to words like genocide, racism 
and atrocity.” 


MILITARY INVESTIGATION OF 
PRIVATE CITIZENS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, military in- 
volvement in civilian affairs is the topic 
of discussion in several of our commit- 
tees as well as in committees of the other 
body. In the interests of furthering this 
discussion with imputs from various 
groups of Americans, I am including at 
this point in the record a resolution 
passed unanimously on March 16, 1971, 
at the muster of the Neumann-Goldman 
Post No. 69 of the Jewish War Veterans, 
Bronx, N.Y. I know the resolution will be 
of interest to my colleagues: 
RESOLUTION ON MILITARY INVESTIGATION OF 

PRIVATE CITIZENS 

Hitler’s coming to power dealt a severe 
blow to all minority groups in Germany. He 
achieved his aims through setting up a net- 
work of informers, spies and investigators in 
and out of government, instilling fear, setting 
up dossiers on individuals, setting one against 
the other and, in general, building a climate 
of fear, hate and repression. 

In this country, we got a small taste of it 
during the McCarthy era. Today, we have 
become more sophisticated in our approact 
and we have developed finesse in our meth- 
ods. Hence this resolution. 

Whereas the F.B.I. by law is the recognized 
agency with the power to protect our coun- 
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try from internal subversion, through in- 
vestigation, interrogation and exposure, with 
the right to arrest and prosecute, and, 

Whereas the military has the sole responsi- 
bility to protect our country and its people 
from any attack from within or from ene- 
mies outside our country. To protect our 
interests no matter where as long as it is the 
will of the people (through Congressional 
Action or Executive Order) and, 

Whereas their G-2 has ostensibly been set 
up to gather information about the “enemy” 
at all times, and not members of govern- 
ment, leaders of movements, civilians pursu- 
ing their daily Tife. 

Therefore be it resolved that the members 
of the Neumann Goldman Post #69, J.W.V., 
go on record condemning the military, for 
their actions of investigating private citzens, 
maintaining records of their movements, 
speeches and thoughts. That we demand that 
these records either be destroyed or turned 
over to a proper civilian agency for study 
and determination and to cease and desist 
from any such further activities and, 

That the said resolution be sent to all 
echelons of our organization. 


A FOURTH BRANCH 
OF GOVERNMENT 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best arguments I have heard for adoption 
of the revenue-sharing plan was ad- 
vanced last week by the Dallas Morning 
News in an editorial that did not once 
mention revenue sharing. 

The editorial, entitled “The Fourth 
Branch,” concerns the busing of school- 
children to achieve racial balance-in 
schools. But the News very perceptively 
points out that our Government is oper- 
ated by “the professional bureaucrats 
who are not accountable to the voters or, 
obviously, to anyone else.” 

The News said: 

The fact is that we now have a fourth 
branch of government, one that is not only 
more entrenched than any administration 
and more powerful than the Congress, but 
one that is beyond the influence of the voters 
themselves. This branch of government gov- 
erns in ways that are not only undemocratic 
but antidemocratic. 


Mr. Speaker, I would remind my col- 
leagues that it is this very fact, so pain- 
fully recognized by us all and highlighted 
so ably by the Morning News, that makes 
the revenue-sharing legislation so over- 
whelmingly important to the Nation at 
this time. 

I do not believe there is a single Mem- 
ber of this body who is unaware of the 
vast gulf between the passing of legisla- 
tion by the Congress and the implemen- 
tation of that legislation by the 
bureaucracy. We enact programs to meet 
current problems and appropriate money 
to fund those programs, but by the time 
fhe programs are filtered through the 
bureaucratic establishment there is 
precious little of our intent and even less 
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of the money that is ever applied to the 
problem. 

The revenue-sharing concept will by- 
pass those to whom the News refers as 
“officials no constituency could hold ac- 
countable at the polis.” Revenue-sharing 
will permit us to make an end run around 
the professional bureaucracy and take 
our programs and money directly to the 
people in the cities, counties and states 
for whom they were intended. 

This excellent editorial is also a stun- 
ning exposition on the need to pass the 
Government Reorganization Act. The 
machinery of government is clogged with 
the layers of entrenched and outmoded 
thinking. We have hundreds of thou- 
sands of decision-makers in the bureauc- 
racy whose thinking is controlled by con- 
cepts they formed 10, 20 or 25 years ago, 
and they are in business to defend and 
justify those concepts rather than to 
move on to new thinking to meet new 
conditions. 

This machinery will not respond to a 
tuneup or to patchwork repairs. It needs 
a major overhaul, and that is what the 
Government reorganization plan will do. 

In submitting the editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News, I commend that 
newspaper for so capably turning the 
spotlight on one of the most urgent 
problems facing our nation today. The 
editorial follows: 

THE FOURTH BRANCH 

Sen. Lloyd Bentsen declared Thursday that 
“obviously excessive and objectionable” bus- 
ing plans will hurt the Nixon administration 
politically in 1972. 

He is probably right, for when something 
angers the electorate the administration 
minding the store at the time is likely to 
get the blame. That’s traditional and under- 
standable, but it is not strictly fair, for rea- 
sons that shine through the senator's other 
remarks. 

He said that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has gone far beyond 
the federal courts’ requirements. Further- 
more, he said, “the President says one thing 
and HEW goes completely contrary to it.” 

This is true. And the senator might also 
have added that during the Johnson admin- 
istration, the Democrat-controlled Congress 
said one thing in laws that it passed and 
HEW went “completely contrary to it". 

In fact, the policy HEW is implementing is 
not administration policy, not congressional 
policy, not Democratic policy, not Republi- 
can policy, but bureaucratic policy—the 
policy favored by the professional bureau- 
crats who are not accountable to the voters 
or, obviously, to anyone else. 

The voters have influence over the making 
of policy by the chief executive, over the 
making of laws by the Congress. 

Their wishes must be taken into account 
in the political positions of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, for the voters 
can hold the elected officials responsible for 
their actions and for the failure of their poli- 
cies. Even the judiciary can be influenced in- 
directly and over the long term by the elec- 
torate. But not the bureaucracy. 

It is amusing, in a painful sort of way, to 
read current comments by liberals about the 
Vietnam policies of the 1960s. There are com- 
plaints about the insoluble problems of try- 
ing to pin down responsibility in the bu- 
reaucracy, to determine who did what, who 
was accountable for which action. There are 
cries of outrage that pivotal, irreversible de- 
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cisions were made by people no voter elected, 
by officials no constituency could hold ac- 
countable at the polls. 

This, of course, is precisely the state of 
affairs on the domestic side that conserva- 
tives have been denouncing for decades, dur- 
ing all that long span when liberals were 
proclaiming that the welfare state bureauc- 
racy was the panacea, the modern answer to 
the problems of getting around the creaky 
deliberations of democratic government. 

The fact is that we now have a fourth 
branch of government, one that is not only 
more entrenched than any administration 
and more powerful than the Congress, but 
one that is beyond the influence of the voters 
themselves. This branch of government goy- 
erns in ways that are not only undemocratic 
but antidemocratic. 

So the Congress passes a law forbidding the 
closing of schools or busing to achieve racial 
balance, so what? So the president gives an 
order that such a policy will prevail, so what? 

It then filters down several layers and dis- 
appears. So nearly every winning candidate 
promises the voters he'll oppose busing, so 
what? Politicians come and go, citizens rant 
and rage, but the bureaucrat goes on forever. 

So long as the bureaucrat acted only in his 
assigned role of carrying out policies and 
laws made by the elected officials, this worked 
well for us—his expertise and experience pro- 
vided stability in times of transition from 
administration to administration, during 
Swings of opinion in Congress, 

But when the bureaucracy began to take 
over the role of making policy, the people 
of this country began to lose the self-rule for 
which this Republic was established. 


THE BREZHNEV DOCTRINE—RE- 
STATEMENT OF THE MARXIST- 
LENINIST POLICY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, virtually 
all educated men realize that an easy 
bridge to understanding the ruling phi- 
losophy of men is through a close 
examination of their written work. 

If we accept this as a guiding principle 
in our study of the thought and objec- 
tives of Soviet Russia—the avowed enemy 
of free people, dedicated to world domi- 
nation—the ‘rue import of the present 
Communist regime is made clear. It is 
simply a modern version of the old Marx- 
ist-Leninist view of the world—a world 
engulfed in an irreconcilable confronta- 
tion between the two socioeconomic sys- 
tems—capitalism free, and socialism, 
slave. 

I cannot emphasize this too much—the 
struggle between Soviet Russia and the 
United States is the struggle between two 
antagonistic socioeconomic systems, 
capitalism and socialism, a struggle that 
is irreconcilable, one that must go on un- 
til one or the other is eliminated. This is 
peace to the Communists—Socialists. 

I repeat, these two systems cannot 
exist together; there can be no peaceful 
coexistence that can endure. 

Thai this is true, and that this is the 
ruling principle of the present regime in 
Soviet Russia, has never been made more 
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clear than in the excellent article by 
Charles T. Baroch, entitled “The Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,” appearing in the July 
1971 issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. Mr. Baroch bases his ar- 
gument on an incisive reading of Brezh- 
nev’s own works, including both his 
speeches and papers. 

In the light of the recent actions of this 
House and this Congress authorizing ap- 
propriations to programs designed to 
push this country further down the path 
to socialism—especially, the recent pas- 
sage of H.R. 1 guaranteeing a minimum 
annual income—TI feel that this article is 
of immeasurable importance. 

I especially call this excellent study by 
Mr. Baroch to the attention of my col- 
leagues and insert it in the RECORD at 
this point. 

[From The American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, July 1971] 
Tue BREZHNEV DOCTRINE 
(By Charles T. Baroch) 

More than two years ago the non-Com- 
munist world was shocked by the ruthless 
intervention of Warsaw Pact armed forces 
in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. The 
alleged purpose of the intervention was “to 
defend the socialist character” of a member 
of the world socialist system and its “social- 
ist achievements”. 

The Warsaw Pact countries, especially the 
U.S.S.R., were accused, even by some Com- 
munists, of having violated Czechoslovak 
sovereignty and right of self-determination. 
Non-Communist reaction was well summed 
up by the indignant editorial in The New 
York Times of September 28, 1968, in which 
the name “Brezhnev Doctrine” may have 
been coined: 

“The latest Kremlin attempt to justify the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia is further indi- 
cation of Stalinism ascendant in Moscow. 

“The earlier attempt to claim a status of 
semi-legality on the basis of a supposed in- 
vitation to the invaders from high Czecho- 
slovak Government and Communist party 
leaders has apparently been discarded. In- 
stead, Pravda now enunclates what must be 
called the Brezhnev doctrine, though the 
same thinking was manifest in the brutal 
repression of Hungarian freedom in 1956. 
The core of this doctrine 1s the assertion that 
Communist-ruled states enjoy neither gen- 
uine sovereignty nor genuine rights of ter- 
ritorial integrity, that the Soviet Union may 
at any time it deems proper send troops into 
any such states in order to pressure Com- 
munist rule. 

“What permits the Soviet Union to issue 
and even to implement such doctrine is, of 
course, Soviet military power. This reliance 
on force and contempt for law must raise 
fears among others that some day Moscow 
will decide that the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of non-Communist nations 
is also being interpreted too abstractly and 
without due attention to class principles.” 

Questions arise as to the origin and scope 
of this allegedly new doctrine. It seems that 
the editorialist who coined the term, which 
has become an international household word, 
had in mind an analogy with certain Amer- 
ican policy pronouncements now, with the 
acquiescence of other states, part of cus- 
tomary international law. Analogy with the 
most famous of these, the Monroe Doctrine, 
is very tempting, but, as I hope to demon- 
strate, despite superficial similarity, the so- 
called Brezhnev Doctrine is precisely its op- 
posite in every respect. 

There are three fundamental problems re- 
garding the Brezhnev Doctrine: (1) Can it 
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be attributed to Brezhnev? (2) What is its 
relation to international law? and (3) What 
are its real content and implications? 


PERSONAL DECISION MAKING BY COMMUNIST 
LEADEES IS MINIMAL 


Certain aspects revealing a conventional, 
narrow understanding of the Communist 
world outlook are usually stressed by authors 
considering the Brezhnev Doctrine. It is 
assumed that the Secretary General of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(C.P.S.U.), with the approval of the 
Politburo, formulated a new doctrine of the 
limited sovereignty of a member of the social- 
ist system of states. Yet, there is in Commu- 
nist-controlled states very little personal 
decision making by individual leaders, how- 
ever exalted their positions. The “fraternal 
assistance” to Czechoslovakia was a vital 
policy decision of the C.PS.U. Politburo 
based on evaluation of the global situation 
and recommendations by several depart- 
ments of the C.PS.U. Central Committee 
apparatus, of which the present Secretary 
General is a product. He therefore hardly 
deserves to be honored as the doctrine’s 
originator. 

There is the widespread conviction, also, 
that this doctrine represents a new foreign 
policy formula or, at least, a revival of policy 
discarded after Stalin’s death. It is enough, 
however, to consult earlier Communist docu- 
ments to see the fallacy of this view. 


1957 DECLARATION REAFFIRMS BASIC MARXIST- 
LENINIST TENET 

In 1957, for instance, following the sup- 
pression of Polish and East German unrest 
and the Hungarian uprising of the year 
before, the ruling Communist Parties of the 
twelve socialist countries met in Moscow to 
define the Communist co-ordinated policy 
for the later 1950s and 1960s. They sought to 
outline basic rules of a conduct to avoid the 
pitfalls of mechanical copying of C.P.S.U. 
methods (the so-called dogmatism) and, 
what was considered even more dangerous, of 
revisionism of Marxist-Leninist tenets or 
right-wing opportunism. Their declaration 
stated: * 

“In our epoch, world development is de- 
termined by the course and results of the 
confrontation [sorevnovaniye] * between two 
diametrically opposed social systems [social- 
ism versus capitalism]. [In that confronta- 
tion] the strengthening of the unity and 
fraternal cooperation of the socialist [com- 
munist-controlied] states and of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties of all coun- 
tries and closing the ranks of the interns- 
tional working class, national-liberation 
and democratic moyements take on special 
importance,” 3 

While asserting that “the socialist coun- 
tries base their relations on the principles of 
complete equality, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity, state independence and sovereignty 
as well as non-interference", the declaration 
emphasizes that, however important, these 
principles “do not erhaust the essence of 
relations”. (Emphasis added.) Fraternal, 
mutual assistance is an integral part of these 
relations and “finds its expression in the 
principle of socialist internationalism” ,‘ 
which has thus been elevated to a funda- 
mental doctrine, superimposed on interna- 
tional law in socialist interstate relations. 

In order to offset the dangers of revision- 
ism, the twelve participating parties force- 
fully reaffirmed the correctness of the basic 
Marxist-Leninist tenet that “the processes 
of the socialist revolution and socialist con- 
struction are governed by a number of basic 
‘laws,’ applicable in all countries embark- 
ing on the socialist path.”* Their declara- 
tion then lists these generally valid prin- 
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ciples and rules of conduct binding on all 
Communist Parties, ruling or nonruling 
alike: 

1. Leadership of the toiling masses by the 
working class, whose vanguard is the Marxist- 
Leninist Party, in bringing about a prole- 
tarian revolution in one form or another 
[either by peaceful or violent (civil war) 
means] and in establishing some form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; 

2. Alliance of the working class with the 
bulk of the peasantry and other strata of the 
tollers; 

8. Abolition of capitalist ownership and es- 
tablishment of public ownership of the basic 
means of production; 

4. Gradual socialist reorganization [col- 
lectivization] of agriculture; 

5. Planned development of the economy 
with the aim of bullding socialism and com- 
munism; 

6. Completion of a socialist revolution in 
the sphere of idealogy and culture and for- 
mation of numerous intelligentsia devoted to 
the working class, the tollers and the cause of 
socialism; 

7. Elimination of national oppression and 
the establishment of equality and fraternal 
friendship among people; 

8. Defense of the achievements of social- 
ism* [emphasis added] against encroach- 
ments of external and internal enemies; sol- 
idarity of the working class of a given coun- 
try with the working class of other coun- 
tries—proletarian internationalism.’ 

Two observations should be made with re- 
gard to the 1957 declaration. The Soviet 
delegation to the 1957 conference was headed 
by the then First Secretary of the C.P.S.U. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, who, for all his repu- 
tation as promoter of peaceful coexistence, in 
1956, as will be remembered, had given fra- 
ternal military assistance to orthodox Hun- 
garian Communists led by Janos Kadar in 
their effort to preserve socialist achievements 
in that country. 

Also, the same basic rules for Communist 
conduct defined in the 1957 declaration are 
quoted, as we shall see, in Brezhnev’s argu- 
ments to justify the 1968 Warsaw Pact oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia. A constantly de- 
terlorating situation (from a Communist 
viewpoint) had developed there, with the 
local Communist Party in disarray and los- 
ing its total control (dictatorship) over the 
state,* resembling the 1956 Hungarian crisis. 

In the view of the Warsaw Pact govern- 
ments this situation fully justified armed 
intervention, aimed at restoring the Com- 


> munist Party power monopoly. The non- 


Communist world, however, branded it as 
“contrary to every elementary rule of in- 
ternational law, to say nothing of the UN 
Charter” 

It is of major interest, therefore, to look 
next into the Communist attitude toward 
these elementary rules of international law, 
which are essential for normal intercourse 
among states. Since legal norms are basically 
rules and guidelines of conduct, whether of 
individuals or states, the importance of 
understanding the Soviet legal system and 
its underlying philosophy cannot be over- 
emphasized in our search for communist 
policy motivation. Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers summed it up very well when as 
Attorney General he wrote in this Journal: 

“When we talk about competing with In- 
ternational Communism in the realm of 
ideas, we are talking in large measure about 
the ideas which are the basis of our legal 
system 2°” 

The so-called Brezhnev Doctrine has often 
been qualified in the non-Communist world 
as a doctrine of limited sovereignty, appli- 
cable only to a socialist state. What, briefiy, 
is the Communist concept of state sov- 
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ereignty within the international law con- 
text? 


STATE CONCEPT DIFFERS FROM TRADITIONAL 
NOTIONS 


The state concept—and sovereignty is an 
important attribute of the state—as de- 
fined in the Marxist-Leninist theory of state 
and law differs substantially from traditional 
notions. The theory of the origin, nature 
and aims of the state was formulated by 
Lenin, a lawyer by education, who relied 
heavily on Frederick Engels's work, The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State. As is well known, Engels tied the 
state’s orlgin to the appearance on the his- 
torical scene of private ownership of the 
means of production and the resulting split 
of society into antagonistic classes. The state 
emerged, and continued to exist, as an organ 
of class rule (slave-owners over slaves, feu- 
dal lords over serfs). 

At present, Marxist-Leninist theory dis- 
tinguishes between two basic forms of class 
society: in one the classes are hostile and 
antagonistic towards each other and are en- 
gaged in bitter class conflict (bourgeoisie vs. 
the working class in a capitalist state); the 
other, after doing away with private owner- 
ship of the means of production, is identified 
by co-operation of friendly classes (the work- 
ing class and kolkhoz [collective farm] 
peasantry in a proletarian-socialist state) in 
a joint task and aim: building socialism and, 
ultimately, communism. 

“Marxism-Leninism disclosed the class 
nature of the state, and, in a society with 
antagonistic classes, it considers the state as 
a machine of suppression. “The state”’— 
noted V. I. Lenin—"is a machine used to 
support the domination of one class over 
another.” The figurative word “machine” im- 
mediately indicates the gist of the class na- 
ture of the state; it helps to explain that a 
state like any machine is a tool in the hands 
of people, a tool which multiplies their 
strength as representatives of the ruling 
class, Consequently, the state in its essence 
is an instrument of a dictatorship—of class 
domination.” 4 

The state in a capitalist society, according 
to Marxism-Leninism, serves as an instru- 
ment for the oppression of the majority (the 
tolling masses) by the minority (the bour- 
geoisie). The state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, on the other hand, serves as an 
instrument of suppression of a minority (the 
remainder of the vanquished exploiting 
classes) by an overwhelming majority (the 
working class and the peasants). Only after 
the complete victory of socialism does the 
state cease to be an organ of class domina- 
tion; under socialism it continues to serve as 
an instrument of political power of the 
friendly classes of tollers. 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IS A FICTION 

In theory, the working class rules the 
proletarian-socialist state and is thus the 
bearer of its sovereignty. In fact, however, 
popular sovereignty is a fiction in such a 
state because of the unique position of the 
Communist Party, a position equivalent, ulti- 
mately, to one of exclusive and total control 
over the state. The ruling Communist Parties 
not only formulate policy for all aspects 
(economic, political and cultural) of society's 
life, but they also select cadres for the state 
apparatus who carry out and supervise their 
policy. This is justified by the party's claim 
to be the of the working class in 
its revolutionary mission to transform the 
world. 

The class character of the Communist- 
controlled party-state and, consequently, of 
its sovereignty introduces a new interna- 
tional or, better to say, supranational con- 
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cept into interstate relations between social- 
ist states themselves as well as between 
“capitalist” and “socialist” states. 

In their interstate or, rather, interparty 
relations, Communist-controlled states claim 
to be primarily guided by the principles of 
socialist internationalism and not by gen- 
eral international law," although, Soviet 
jurists assert 

“The socialist states consistently uphold 
the observance in international intercourse 
of the generally recognized democratic prin- 
ciples of international legality and law .. . 
they are inserting a new content into old 
legal forms, a new quality arising from the 
socialist character of those states.” [Em- 
phasis added. | 

This process is being described as the for- 
mation of a separate socialist international 
law, which will gradually replace general 
international law “when the world socialist 
system will occupy a dominant position in 
all areas of international relations”’.** 

Meanwhile, intercourse between socialist 
and capitalist states is allegedly regulated 
by norms of general international law, often 
called by Communist jurists “the Law of 
Peaceful Coexistence” between states of the 
two antagonistic social systems. It is not a 
law of peaceful intercourse in the traditional, 
non-Communist meaning, but a set of norms 
operating in a historical situation charac- 
terized by the absence of major (nuclear) 
conflict between the two systems, whose 
“coexistence” is described as 

“A specific form of class struggle between 
socialism and capitalism in the international 
arena, .. . Peaceful coexistence between the 
two systems does not exclude revolutions in 
the form of armed uprisings and just na- 
tional liberation wars against imperialist 
oppression, which occur within the capitalist 
system." 10 

In this context the international law prin- 
ciples of the sovereignty of a capitalist state 
and noninterference in its internal affairs, 
despite formal acceptance by the Commu- 
nists, are logically also subordinated to the 
overriding aims of class struggle (for ex- 
ample, international civil war) and are de- 
void of traditional significance. 

It appears that the negative influence of 
the Brezhnev Doctrine on international law's 
validity is self-evident. 


BREZHNEV’S ROLE HELPS TO EXPLAIN HIS 
DOCTRINE 


For an understanding of the real content 
and implications of the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
we must return to Brezhnevy’s role, even 
though the doctrine may not be so new and 
he is not its author. It would be a great mis- 
take to minimize the influence of this most 
important representative of the C.P.8.U. Cen- 
tral Committee apparatus, which wields 
enormous power emanating from the party's 
totalitarian control over the Soviet state and, 
indirectly, even over the world socialist sys- 
tem. In his public pronouncements the Sec- 
retary General interprets and communicates 
to the world the genuine “Brezhney Doc- 
trine", a complex set of concepts and moti- 
vations which make the C.P.S.U. and other 
Communist Parties “tick”, despite their 
“rifts”. We speak here, of course, of the Com- 
munist world view, the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine, which is the global, ideological frame- 
work of the Communist Parties. 

In a recent collection of speeches and arti- 
cles the Secretary General summarizes “the 
Party’s experience in directing communist 
construction and the foreign policy of the 
USSR” + It is C.P.S.U. directed foreign policy 
interpreted by Brezhnev, then, that will offer 
us an insight into the problem of “sovereign” 
relations among communist-controlled 
states, and, ultimately, also, between those 
states and their noncommunist counterparts. 
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INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA HAS BEEN AN 
IMPORTANT TOPIC 


The invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 
1968, a critical foreign policy decision within 
the socialist system, has been an important 
topic in Brezhney’s speeches. On November 
12, 1968, his address to the Congress of the 
Polish United Workers (i.e. Communist) 
Party showed not only concern with a local 
(Czechoslovak) problem but reflected the 
communist global view: 

“We are living, comrades, in a complicated, 
stormy and interesting time. The revolu- 
tionary process, which centers around the 
confrontation of the two principal social sys- 
tems of our epoch—socialism and capital- 
ism—is progressing irresistibly” [Empha- 
sis added.] 

He admonishes the Communists of the so- 
clalist countries that the recent activization 
in Czechoslovakia of forces hostile to social- 
ism should be understood in terms of this 
confrontation and that 

“It is vitally important . . - to carry high 
the banner of socialist internationalism and 
constantly strengthen the solidarity and co- 
hesion of the socialist countries 2%" 

Despite remarks in support of the observ- 
ance of traditional sovereignty of all states, 
Brezhnev emphasizes the special importance 
for the Communists of defending the sov- 
ereignty of states which have chosen the 
road of building socialism. He equates the 
sovereignty of a socialist country with build- 
ing “a society free of every oppression and 
exploitation”. True consolidation of sover- 
eignty and independence requires that—. 

“Each socialist country determine the con- 
crete forms of its development along the path 
toward socialism, while taking into account 
the specific character of ite national condi- 
tions.” % 

But, Brezhnev warns, in order to uphold 
“socialist” sovereignty: 

“There exist also generally binding prin- 
ciples of socialist construction, whose neglect 
could lead to a retreat from socialism. .. . 
And when internal and external forces hostile 
to socialism make an attempt to reverse the 
development of a socialist country in the di- 
rection of the restoration of the capitalist 
system ... then this threat represents not 
only a problem for the people of that country, 
but a common problem and task of all so- 
cialist countries.” & [Emphasis added.] 

Mutual fraternal assistance, based on prin- 
ciples of socialist internationalism, includes, 
according to Brezhnev, direct military inter- 
vention, even though only as “an extraordi- 
nary measure, In order to nip in the bud the 
threat to the socialist order”. 

Brezhnev did not elaborate on these gen- 
erally binding principles and rules, knowing 
quite well that his host, Gomulka, was one of 
the signers of the 1957 declaration of the 
twelye Communist and Workers’ Parties that 
spelled them out in detail. 

Two years later, in a monumenta] dis- 
course, “The Work of Lenin Lives and 
Triumphs”, on April 21, 1970, Brezhnev again 
reminded his listeners, Communists and sym- 
Ppathizers from practically every country in 
the world, of the “collapse” of the antiso- 
clalist plot in Czechoslovakia, proving “the 
great importance of the international soli- 
darity of the socialist countries”. He re- 
marked, “Neither our friends nor our enemies 
doubt Its force and effectiveness—and that is 
very good.” 

When we compare this speech with the 
1957 Moscow Declaration, the remarkable 
continuity of Marxist-Leninist thinking 
should not surprise us. Prepared by the same 
apparatus, it repeats the declaration’s main 
points almost word for word: The path of 
different countries to socialism, and the 
socialist system itself, are characterized— 
“as has been emphasized by the fraternal 
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Parties"—-by “common landmarks”, the 
socialist revolution in some form which 
crushes the state machinery of the exploiters 
and replaces it by the state (dictatorship) 
of the proletariat; the proletarian (socialist) 
state, which, in turn, liquidates the exploiter 
classes, socializes the means of production 
and inaugurates a cultural revolution in 
Lenin's meaning. 

As for the socialist system once con- 
structed, its fundamental obligatory char- 
acteristics are: the rule of the toilers, imple- 
mented through the control of the Marxist- 
Leninist party over society’s development; 
social ownership of the means of production 
and a planned economy; education of the 
entire people in the spirit of the ideology 
of scientific communism; and, last but not 
least, a foreign policy based on the prin- 
ciples of proletarian-socialist international- 
ism. 


Bearing in mind the doctrinal continuity 
displayed by the C.P.S.U. apparatus, it is only 
natural that Brezhnev should publicly deny 
not only authorship but also the very exist- 
ence of a “Brezhnev” doctrine. Speaking in 
Moscow on June 9, 1969, before an interna- 
tional conference of seventy-five Communist 
and Workers’ Parties held to consider the 
tasks of the struggle against imperialism, he 
accused “the imperialist propagandists” of 
having: 

“Fabricated and circulated the notorious 
doctrine of limited sovereignty [and of] 
slandering the principle of proletarian inter- 
nationalism by contrasting it artificially with 
the principles of independence, sovereignty 
and equality of national detachments of the 
workers’ and communist movement [Com- 
munist Parties].” = [Emphasis added.] 

In support of his argument he quoted as 
“by no means obsolete” Lenin's definition: 
“to be an internationalist means to do the ut- 
most possible in one country for the promo- 
tion, support and stirring up of revolution 
in all countries.” = 

The genuine “Brezhnev Doctrine” is, then, 
a restatement of the Marxist-Leninist world 
view: a world engulfed in an irreconcilable 
confrontation between the two antagonistic 
socioeconomic systems—capitalism and so- 
cialism—which is bound to end with a revolu- 
tionary transformation of capitalist society 
according to Marxist-Leninist tenets. To this 
supranational revolutionary end everything 
is subordinated, including interests of whole 
nations (their sovereignty, equality, in- 
dependence, etc.) as well as the interests of 
individuals, irrespective of whether they are 
part of the capitalist or socialist system. 

The present Secretary General may, of 
course, at some future date be replaced by 
another apparatchik (prominent member of 
the C.P.S.U. Central Committee apparatus), 
who will continue promoting the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine, the true driving force be- 
hind the Communist effort. 
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LEAD POISONING: ZOO ANIMALS 
MAY BE THE FIRST VICTIMS 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, researchers at 
the New York Medical College have dis- 
covered that a large proportion of the 
animals at Staten Island Zoo suffer from 
lead poisoning. “And while some of the 
lead in the animals’ bodies may have 
come from paint in their cages,” notes 
an article in the July 9 issue of Science, 
“the major source appears to be atmos- 
pheric contamination.” 

Analysis of 16 paints used in some of 
their cages—all marketed as lead-free 
interior paints—showed that 11 of them 
contained lead in concentrations rang- 
ing from 0.01 to 3 percent. “Signifi- 
cantly,” the article continues, “the ani- 
mals kept in outdoor cages, including 
those in cages without paint, showed the 
highest levels of lead in their bodies.” 

In the words of the pathologist who di- 
rected the study, “The findings have om- 
inous implications for the people who live 
in that area of the city.” Indeed, they 
are ominous for all of us who care about 
what we are doing to our air. 

I include the article, headed “Lead 
Poisoning: Zoo Animals May Be the First 
Victims”: 

Leap POISONING: Zoo ANIMALS May BE THE 
First VICTIMS 
(By Robert J. Bazell) 
New YorK.—Death and illness as a result 


of simply breathing polluted urban air is a 
specter of the future that only the more 
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alarmist environmentalists conjure up from 
time to time. Nevertheless, researchers at New 
York Medical College (NYMC) have discov- 
ered that a large proportion of the animals 
at Staten Island Zoo suffer from lead poison- 
ing. And while some of the lead in the ani- 
mals’ bodies may have come from paint in 
their cages, the major source appears to be 
atmospheric contamination. In the words of 
Ralph Strebel, the pathologist who directed 
the study, “The findings have ominous im- 
plications for the people who live in that 
area of the city.” 

The first indication of trouble at the zoo 
came last November, when an 11-month-old 
leopard became weak, started losing its hair, 
and refused to eat. The cat was taken to New 
York Medical College, where sick animals 
from the city’s five zoos are treated under the 
comparative pathology program. Although 
Strebel and his colleagues could find no evi- 
dence of disease, the leopard died 24 hours 
later. 

Three weeks later, zoo keepers found the 
leopard’s fraternal twin, a black leopard 
(formerly known as a black panther) named 
Mr. Leo Pard, lying paralyzed in his cage; he 
too was taken uptown to the medical school. 
Again there was no evidence of any known 
disease. But in response to symptomatic 
treatment, Mr. Leo Pard survived and re- 
gained his muscular coordination. At this 
point, Dennis Craston, a toxicologist from 
the city’s Medical Examiner’s Office and an 
instructor at the medical college, tested Mr. 
Leo Pard for heavy metal poisoning and found 
extremely high levels of both lead and zinc 
in the animal's hair, blood, and feces. A check 
of the first leopard’s preserved organs also 
revealed high concentrations of the same 
two metals. 

After 6 weeks of intensive treatment at 
the hospital’s animal facility, Mr. Leo Pard 
was well enough to return home to the 
Staten Island Zoo. But once there, the level 
of lead in his body again began to rise. After 
he went into convulsions, he was taken back 
to the hospital, where he is still recuperat- 
ing. 

On the basis of their experience with the 
two leopards, the NYMC researchers decided 
to check other animals in the zoo for lead 
poisoning. They found not only that other 
animals had high concentrations of lead in 
their bodies, but that the victims ranged from 
reptiles to primates. 

For some time, snakes at the zoo had been 
dying after having lost sufficient muscular 
coordination to sl‘ther properly. Sure enough, 
chemical analysis of the preserved carcasses 
revealed high concentrations of lead. Hair 
chippings, along with blood and fecal sam- 
ples, from a variety of cats and primates 
showed many of the animals to be contami- 
nated with lead—often in amounts far ex- 
ceeding the level considered toxic in man. 
Even a great horned owl, brought to NYMC 
because it had lost its feathers, was found 
to be a victim of lead poisoning. 

Searching for the source of the contamina- 
tion, the NYMC investigators first tested the 
zoo’s water, food, and bedding and found 
them all to be free of heavy metals. An analy- 
sis of the paints used in some of the cages, 
however, revealed that 11 out of 16 paints 
contained lead in concentrations ranging 
from 0.01 to 3 percent. This finding is signifi- 
cant in itself, according to Craston, because 
all of the paints are marketed as lead-free 
interior paints. 

But perhaps even more significant were the 
levels of lead found outside the cages. Grass, 
leaves, and soil collected on the zoo grounds 
contained lead in quantities as high as 3900 
micrograms per milligram dry weight—an 
amount equal to or exceeding that found 
along the sides of major highways, where 
automobiles continually spew out lead-con- 
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taining exhausts. “We can only conclude,” 
said Strebel, “that most of the lead taken 
in by the animals resulted from atmospheric 
fallout.” 

Significantly, the animals kept in outdoor 
cages, including those in cages without paint, 
showed the highest levels of lead in their 
bodies. Even the carcasses of dead mice found 
inside and outside the zoo buildings were 
loaded with lead. 

Lead poisoning of animals apparently is not 
confined to the Staten Island Zoo. The same 
doctors made a preliminary investigation 
of animals in the Bronx Zoo and turned up 
the same problem, although fewer animals 
seem to be affected. 

Originally an occupational hazard, lead 
poisoning in recent years has been identified 
in slum children who eat chips of paint in 
old, dilapidated buildings (Science, 5 Sep- 
tember 1969). Several studies have found an 
increasing concentration of lead in the air 
over many cities. And, although the question 
has been raised, little is known about the 
effect of this lead on the cities’ inhabitants. 

It is known, however, that increasing ex- 
posure to lead in the air can increase the 
amount of lead in a person’s blood. And a 
recent position paper drawn up by the Air 
Pollution Control Office of the Environmental 
Protection Agency concluded that atmo- 
spheric lead pollution does indeed pose a 
health hazard, particularly for children ex- 
posed to lead from other sources. 

Since there is little data on the levels 
of lead in the bodies of adult residents of 
New York, the findings from the zoo ani- 
mals cannot be compared with those from 
the human population. But the wide range 
of species that were affected in the zoo seems 
to indicate that man might well be in dan- 
ger. One of the difficulties in detecting wide- 
spread lead poisoning is the lack of specific 
symptoms. For many years, the headaches 
and listlessness experienced by slum chil- 
dren who were suffering from subclinical 
cases of lead poisoning were overlooked by 
doctors—simply because they were unaware 
of the problem. And so it could be with some 
of the city's residents who simply breathe the 
city air. 

Over the past few years, however, New 
York City has compiled a good deal of data 
on levels of lead in the blood of children. 
and according to Vincent Guinee, director 
of the New York lead poisoning prevention 
program, there is no apparent correlation 
between levels of lead in children’s blood 
and those areas of the city in which airborne 
lead pollution is highest. “I would therefore 
doubt,” said Guinee, “that the animals in 
the zoo developed clinical symptoms just 
from breathing the air. But,” he added, “I'm 
prepared for surprises." 

The NYMC researchers intend to continte 
their investigation, in order to correlate their 
findings in the zoo animals with the sur- 
rounding human population. “The zoo ani- 
mals," said Strebel, “could potentially serve 
as barometers of the medical effects of the 
variety of pollutants in the city’s air.” 


WILL THE REAL RED CHINA STAND 
UP? 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the staged 


sudden thaw of Red China relations with 
the Western world that began with the 
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invitation of the American ping-pong 
team to that country should be real- 
istically assessed as a propaganda move 
and not the extension of a hand of 
friendship by the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

In the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 30, 
Mark Gayn candidly observed the many 
gestures of friendship as one of the first 
two correspondents admitted to Red 
China after the ping-pong episode, but 
he goes on to assert: 

China’s hostility towards the U.S. Govern- 
ment and its policies has not . Nor 
has there been any sign that Peking intends 
to reduce its aid and comfort to North Viei- 
mam, the Vietcong, the Pathet Lao, the 
friendly forces in Cambodia, or the guerrillas 
on the Thai-Malaysian border. What has 
changed radically in this season is the tactics 
of the struggle. 

The people-to-people campaign is clearly 
meant to reach the man in the street in the 
United States, to do what Hanoi has done 
with such success. The Chinese believe that 
the American people are disowning President 
Nixon. The ‘Ping-Pong episode’ is obviously 
meant to speed up the process... 

Peking has its eye on the American 
public—and on the American policymaker 
now trying to decide what to do about the 
China issue in the United Nations. 


As for the kind of future we can ex- 
pect based on the education of Red 
China’s young people, an article in an- 
other paper—accompanied by a photo- 
graph—notes: 


Military training has been stepped up. 
Youngsters shout “Down with U.S. im- 


perialism, down with Soviet revisionism!” 
and then do a fierce bayonet drill with 
wooden rifles. They pitch imitation grenades 
and go on long marches with packs on their 
backs. 


Mr. Speaker, I look upon these mani- 
festations of the real Red China regime 
with a great deal more credibility than 
upon the friendly gestures calculated for 
public consumption that have been, can 
be, and will be again, turned on and off 
whenever the suitable occasion arises. 


CANCER RESEARCH NEEDED, NOT 
MORE BUREAUCRACY 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
concept of an independent Cancer Au- 
thority was first proposed I have been 
concerned over the impact that this 
might have on the actual fight to cure 
cancer. 

At this time we have seen many devel- 
opments which are encoura and 
should pursue these with all our avail- 
able resources. The appropriation of an 
additional $100 million for cancer re- 
search is an important step in realizing 
the goal of one day finding a cure for 
cancer. 

I am concerned still, however, that the 
bill passed in the Senate last week will 
detract from our goal of finding a cure. 
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I do not feel that we should divert so 
much as one dollar to building ad- 
ditional bureauracy when that money 
could be spent in research. 

I think the New York Times editorial 
of this week sets out very clearly many 
of my concerns and the concerns of many 
men of medicine who have worked all 
their lives in the fight against cancer. I 
would like to insert the editorial in the 
Recorp at this time for the information 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 11, 1971] 
CANCER CONQUEST OR SETBACK 


The weakness of Congress in handling a 
technical issue has rarely been more glaringly 
demonstrated than in the 79 to 1 vote by 
which the Senate approved the so-called 
Conquest of Cancer Agency. Only Senator 
Gaylord Nelson had the political and moral 
courage to oppose a move which has drawn 
critical fire from a large percentage of the 
nation’s biomedical researchers. 

Presumably most Senators who voted af- 
firmatively—and who are far from expert in 
this fleld—feared that their dissent might 
be exploited by future demogogic political 
opponents who would seek to represent them 
as friends of cancer. Yet there is real ques- 
tion and serious debate as to whether the 
“Conquest of Cancer Agency” will speed up 
or retard the search for means to cure this 
dread family of afflictions. 

Perhaps the most disturbing element of 
the Senate debate was the argument that 
scientists are “close to a breakthrough in 
cancer,” so close that “one final push” will 
attain victory, as Senator Javits suggested. 
In the biomedical research community, there 
are many respected clinicians and researchers 
who are highly dubious that success is 
around the corner. Meanwhile Senator Javits 
and others have unfortunately aroused great 
hopes among millions who could be cruelly 
disappointed. 

There has been much research progress in 
the cancer field recently. Basic researchers 
have thrown new light on the role of viruses 
and on the immunological ts of the 
problem, while important therapeutic strides 
have been made by biochemists, surgeons 
and radiologists. There is certainly ground 
for further intensive investigation financed 
by generous appropriations. But many stu- 
dents of cancer still question whether scien- 
tists are even yet near the heart of the 
matter. Moreover, it is far from certain that 
all the manifestations of cancer—from mela- 
noma and leukemia to Hodgkins Disease and 
all the different sarcomas and carclnomas— 
have the same cause and are all amenable to 
the same cure. 

These considerations raise a warning signal 
that research too narrowly focused on cancer 
as such may prove unavailing because it may 
miss the broader—and perhaps still unsus- 
pected—biological phenomena that may lie 
at the root of the degenerative processes de- 
scribed as cancerous. Researchers directed by 
bureaucrats who believe they are “close” to 
a “final breakthrough” run serious risks of 
slighting the basic investigations which 
many informed scholars believe are still es- 
sential before cancer can be understood and 
cured. Inevitably, once a crash cancer pro- 
gram with separate budget and autonomous 
institutional power comes into being, spokes- 
men for other sufferers will demand the 
same privileges. Are heart disease, schizo- 
phrenia and nephritis patients less worthy 
than cancer victims? 

The National Institutes of Health as they 
now exist and are organized have proved to 
be very effective means of attacking the en- 
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tire spectrum of ills under which men sicken 
and die. The possibly illusory “cancer con- 
quest” p: threatens to begin a process 
of fractionation which could destroy the 
N.I.H. and reduce the productivity of the 
nation’s research dollar. 

Only a legislature that failed to under- 
stand the true complexity of the issues in- 
volved could have given a 79 to 1 vote in 
favor of this controversial program in the 
face of the many doubts knowledgeable 
critics have been expressing in recent 
months. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT H. STEELE 
DISCUSSES “OUR MOST DANGER- 
OUS EPIDEMIC” 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in this House and the entire Nation are 
deeply indebted to our colleague from the 
Second District of Connecticut, Bos 
STEELE, for the effort he has made to 
make us aware of the depth of the drug 
abuse problem among our Vietnam 
servicemen. 

The report which Bos and Congress- 
man Joun Murpxy prepared, following 
their firsthand study of the drug situa- 
tion in Vietnam, and the legislation 


which they have introduced in this area 
are contributions of significance seldom 
equaled by freshmen members of this 
body. Further, the quality of their inves- 
tigation is as worthy of commendation 


as the service they rendered in uncover- 
ing this difficulty. 

In the July 1971, issue of Nation’s 
Business, Bos discusses the drug abuse 
problem not only with respect to Viet- 
nam but also with respect to its effect on 
the Nation's welfare. I am pleased to take 
this opportunity to insert at this point 
in the Record his comments, which I am 
sure will be of great interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Our Most DANGEROUS EPIDEMIC 

(By Representative Rosert H. STEELE) 

The most serious, most tragic and most 
baffling problem in our nation today is drug 
abuse. 

No child, no school, no home is immune 
from the epidemic dangers of narcotics. 

No business, big or small, is safe from the 
thefts, absenteeism, turnover, decreased 
productivity or shattered morale caused by 
the burgeoning drug problem. 

Like snowflakes, a white plague of heroin 
has blanketed the U.S. military command in 
Indo-China. The bleak prognosis is that, in 
an Asian version of an ancient Greek tragedy, 
thousands upon thousands of American boys 
will be discharged into society hooked on the 
heinous “white poison.” 

Just look at these chilling statistics: 

There are 250,000 “known” heroin addicts 
in the United States, according to the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

The cost of stolen goods to pay for the 
heroin these addicts need is an estimated 
$10 billion a year. 

Better than 50 percent of all urban crime 
in the United States is drug-related. 

At a minimum, between 30,000 and 40,000 
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of our troops now in Viet Nam are addicted 
to heroin. 

In five major U.S. cities last year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, drug-related deaths totaled 1,273. 
The breakdown: Miami—38; District of 
Columbia—63; Chicago—46; Philadelphia— 
71; and New York—1,055. Addiction is the 
single largest cause of death for those be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 in New York City. 


A GROWTH INDUSTRY 


Unquestionably, the fastest-growing in- 
dustry in this nation today is the illicit traf- 
fic in drugs. Moreover, it is one of the most 
profitable industries on earth. 

For example, 2.2 pounds of raw opium, 
the base for heroin, costs roughly $30 at the 
source, Processed and packaged, it can bring 
in approximately $300,000 at retail level— 
with profits ranging from 15 per cent to 1,000 
per cent for every one along the line. 

Spawned in the ghetto, drug addiction has 
hedgehopped to middle-class suburbs, col- 
leges and high schools, to the armed services 
and, now, to corporations across the country. 
To support their habit, on-the-job users 
often become pushers and ensnare co-workers 
into narcotics addiction. 

It is estimated that one out of every 40 
workers in the U.S. uses drugs illegally and 
that three out of every four plants with 50 
or more employees have a drug problem. 

The coffee break has become the “drop” 
(swallow a pill) or “fix” (injection) break. 
Liquor in the locker room has been replaced 
as the scourge of industry by the secreted 
barbiturate or amphetamine capsule, the 
sneakily-dragged marijuana in the stairwell 
or the hastily dumped syringe in the wash- 
room. 

Dilated eyes, shaky coordination, impaired 
depth perception and drowsiness—the ad- 
dict’s symptoms—result in accidents, lost 
productivity and thievery. 

“Strung out” workers reportedly account 
for much of the $2.5 billion worth of tools, 
office machinery and other goods stolen from 
corporations and stores each year. For ex- 
ample, in New York City, which conserva- 
tively counts 100,000 heroin addicts, 80 per- 
cent of the shoplifting is attributed to drug 
users, particularly those employed in the 
stockrooms of major department stores. 

As little as two years ago, drug abuse in 
industry was considered a rarity. Today 
it is an exploding problem because new 
workers, fresh out of school, are imbued with 
the drug culture. 

There is a sad parallel between corporate 
officials who once denied their firms had a 
drug problem—and are trying now to cope 
with it—and the armed services, which once 
unsuccessfully tried to to kick the menace 
under the rug. 

WHEN JOHNNY STAGGERS HOME 

It took, frankly, a Congressional trip to 
bring home the horrendous statistics and fo- 
cus attention on the fact that this nation 
has a tremendous problem on its hands as 
“Junkie Johnny” comes marchin’ home from 
Viet Nam. 

I recently returned from a 22-day, nine- 
nation narcotics probe—which Congressman 
Morgan F. Murphy of Illinois and I con- 
ducted for the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee—with the sickening news that 10 to 
15 per cent of American troops in Viet Nam 
are using heroin. 

Top government officials have not only 
verified there is an epidemic troop addiction 
rate, but report our statistics, fearfully, may 
be on the conservative” side. 

This is the Greek tragedy alluded to earlier. 
In return for the sacrifice of 50,000 American 
lives and billions of dollars, the U.S. is get- 
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ting a homeward-bound military force rid- 
dled with drug addicts. 

At least 60 GI's now die each month from 
overdoses of the super-grade heroin sup- 
plied by our “allies” and marketed with the 
blessing of corrupt Southeast Asian officials. 
Both Army Secretary Stanley R. Resor and 
John E. Ingersoll, director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, have been 
in Saigon recently giving President Nguyen 
Van Thieu a belatedly blunt list of demands 
to curb the heroin traffic directed at Amer- 
ican servicemen. 

It could be a case of too little and too 
late. 

At least. 1,000 tons of raw opium are il- 
licitly produced yearly in the Shan States of 
Burma, the border area of China's Yunnan 
Province, northern Thailand and northwest- 
ern Laos—the so-called “Fertile Triangle.” 
In laboratories in the Burmese-Laotian bor- 
der area, in Vientiane Laos, and in Bangkok, 
Thailand, the bulk of the opium is eventually 
refined into 94 to 97 per cent pure heroin 
produced exclusively for the U.S. market and 
for U.S. troops in South Viet Nam. 

The stuff can be bought anywhere, from 
combat zone to Saigon cabaret, and by 
American standards of income—even military 
income—it is dirt cheap. A 97 per cent-pure 
quarter-gram sells for as little as $2.20. In 
New York City, a fourth as much sells for 
an estimated $8, and it’s nowhere near as 
pure. In this country, the strength of heroin 
is usually only 4 to 6 percent. 


A HANDY “HIGH” 


Although marijuana has always been a 
problem, there was very little heroin use 
among U.S. troops in Viet Nam until Decem- 
ber, 1969. 

Then, GI's discovered that this almost pure 
heroin could be smoked or snuffed, produc- 
ing the same “high” they would get from 
injecting American heroin directly into the 
bloodstream. Also, there is no odor from 
smoking heroin, as there is with marijuana. 
It is less bulky, easier to hide. 

And suddenly, the Army found itself in a 
new crisis. Fifty-nine overdose deaths in Viet 
Nam were confirmed by autopsy last year and 
more than 30 others were suspected. At first, 
commanders refused to believe they had a 
troop addiction problem. Now, they are scur- 
rying to find a solution. 

But the sorry fact remains that a once- 
magnificent fighting machine has suffered 
heavy losses in discipline, morale and effec- 
tiveness—not because of the enemy, but be- 
cause of an insidious white powder. The 
number one domestic crisis facing this na- 
tion in days to come will be in dealing with 
GI users and addicts when they return to the 
States. After sniffing or smoking the pure 
stuff in Viet Nam, many will be forced to use 
the needle in this country to achieve the 
“high” they are now accustomed to. 

And this means higher crime rates to pay 
for the higher priced, less-pure heroin avail- 
able Stateside. 

Once, the services simply kicked out drug 
users with dishonorable or bad conduct dis- 
charges. But after the scope of the problem 
hit home, the Department of Defense in Oc- 
tober offered a rehabilitation program fea- 
turing an olive leaf of amnesty held out to 
those turning themselves in. 

Few servicemen, however, 
themselves of the program. 

The big reasons is that there are no ‘“‘cook- 
book" solutions to the drug habit and the 
ready availability of narcotics. The Veterans 
Administration started a rehabilitation pro- 
gram only a year ago. At present there are 
five facilities, with eight more planned by 
1972. Adequate funds, oddly enough, are not 
a problem, But finding trained personnel 
and workable techniques are, 


have availed 
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There are, of course, a few bright spots. 
Administration officials quietly are making 
control of the international traffic in nar- 
cotics a top priority of U.S. foreign policy. 
The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Customs Bureau and other law 
enforcement agencies have intensified crack- 
downs on the flood of high-grade heroin 
and other hard narcotics coming into the 
country—a lot of it in military mail parcels. 

In Viet Nam, the II Field Force has opened 
a “Pioneer House” which realistically pro- 
vides drug information, counselors and 
medication—and complete amnesty. At home, 
similar projects have been started at various 
bases. And the Pentagon has formed an all- 
service drug abuse committee. 

All in all, there is now a great awareness 
in industry—as in the seryices—of the drug 
abuse crisis. But for corporations, as for 
the services, the newness of the problem 
makes it difficult to deal with. 

Today, our nation of 200 million has an 
estimated six million alcoholics; tomorrow, 
that tally may be surpassed by the growing 
number of heroin addicts. 

Corporations should expect that as they 
recruit from among students and Viet Nam 
veterans, they risk hiring drug users. 

But until all of labor and all of business 
face the facts, the cost in lower output and 
lost careers will be exorbitant. 

Now that drug abuse has spread to all age 
groups and social levels, the nation can no 
longer excuse it by hiding behind cries of 
“generation gap” or “communications gap.” 


OMNIBUS LEGISLATION 


Implementing recommendations in a re- 
port we made on the heroin menace, Rep. 
Murphy and I have introduced omnibus leg- 
islation to provide for detection, detoxifica- 
tion and rehabilitation of GI addicts, using 
both military and civilan services. 

The legislation, which has attracted more 
than 75 cosponsors, would require that the 
Defense Department start an extensive 
urinalysis program to identify military heroin 
addicts; and that if rehabilitation efforts 
prove unsuccessful, a military addict may be 
civilly committed—prior to his discharge— 
to the Veterans Administration for up to 
three years of treatment. 

Rep. Murphy and I also have conferred 
with many Executive branch officials, On 
June 17, after several months of preparation, 
the President unveiled a far-reaching drug 
abuse program which closely parallels many 
of the recommendations in our report. 

We hope our input played a role in the 
formulation of these policies. 

The war on drug addiction must be our 
top national priority. We cannot begin to 
solve our social problems until we win it. 

Let me put it another way. When our 
country’s security is threatened, the threat 
is met by total mobilization. If we had an 
epidemic of malaria or polio moving as fast 
as heroin addiction is, we would declare a 
national emergency. 

We have such a national emergency on 
our hands. We must fight it with total mo- 
bilization of all forces—government, industry 
and labor. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I would like to insert into the 
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REcorD @ copy of a letter sent to me by 
Dr. Clara Raven of Detroit and directed 
to Chairman EMANUEL CELLER of the 
House Judiciary Committee. The letter 
refers to recent action taken by the com- 
mittee, amending the Equal Rights 
Amendment, House Joint Resolution 208. 
The letter follows: 
JUNE 26, 1971. 


The Hon. Pep. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, 
DL. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: I am one of 
the many women in the U.S. who are dis- 
tressed to hear that the Equal Rights 
Amendment met its Waterloo in your com- 
mittee. You disappoint me since the famous 
Dr. Emily Barringer has always credited you 
with success in passing legislation to com- 
mission women physicians for the first time 
in history of the U.S. Army. 

I was one of the first six women to be 
commissioned and served in France and 
Germany in WWII and in Japan and Korea 
during the Korean War. Please believe we 
have justified ourselves, and so have women 
in other services. It will be a discredit to 
your wonderful record to have history record 
that you helped defeat or nullify Rep. Mar- 
tha Griffiths’ Equal Rights Amendment! 

Please forgive if I relate the following: 
“During the month of Sivan when the Jewish 
people celebrate the giving of the Torah 
at Mt. Sinai, I learned that the Jewish 
woman had a primary part in this event. 
Our Sages relate that when G-d was about 
to give the Torah to the Jewish people, he 
told Moshe Rabbeinu (Moses, our teacher) 
to approach the women first and persuade 
them to accept the Torah, and only then 
approach the men.” Have we forgotten the 
part and responsibility of women? 

Sincerely, respectfully, 
CLARA RAVEN. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration: 

HoUsE RESOLUTION 319 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American 
POW’'s in North Vietnam we will have to 
maintain a residual force in South Viet- 
nam. That is the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on` 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 
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Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of safe conduct out 
of Vietnam for all American prisoners and 
all American Armed Forces simultaneously. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY CADET HAS 
REMARKABLE RECORD 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, when any American student sets 
such a high standard of academic excel- 
lence that it means perfection, I consider 
such an achievement deserves recording, 
both for its historical significance and for 
the example it provides to all students in 
the pursuit of knowledge and excellence. 

From Springfield, Tenn., we have a 
young man who has reached near perfec- 
tion at the U.S. Air Force Academy. His 
name is Cadet David C. Henderson whose 
name has already been entered in the 
record books at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy. Because his record is so outstand- 
ing, I have requested that a recent 
statement about Cadet Henderson from 
the Academy be entered in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT 


Cadet David C. Henderson of Springfield, 
Tennessee, a member of the Class of 1972 at 
the United States Air Force Academy, ranked 
first in his class in the General Order of 
Merit during the past year. 

Cadet Henderson was nominated to the 
Academy by Congressman William Anderson. 

The General Order of Merit Standing in- 
cludes a cumulative average of academic and 
leadership grades for the past three years. 

During his Second Class (junior) year, 
Cadet Henderson achieved a perfect 4.00 
grade point average in the fall semester 
and a 3.93 average in the spring semester. 

He is the son of Mrs. Edmund C. Hender- 
son of 314 Lynwood Circle in Springfield. 

The Academy recognized Cadet Henderson 
for outstanding performance by placing his 
name on the Honor Lists cf the Superin- 
tendent, the Commandant, and the Dean. 
Additional privileges are granted to cadets 
on the honor rosters. 

Cadet Henderson’s photograph appears on 
the cover of the new 1971-1972 Air Force 
Academy Catalog. His photo is shown in sil- 
houette form featuring an art concept to 
depict the typical cadet and the Academy 
mission. 

Copies of the catalog were mailed to high 
schools and public libraries throughout the 
country in May of this year. 

Cadet Henderson was the Wing Sergeant 
Major on the Air Force Cadet Wing Staff 
during the past year. 

He participated in several extracurricular 
activities including the Math Club, History 
Club, Ski Club, and Saddle Club. 

Cadet Henderson entered his First Class 
(senior) year at the Air Force Academy in 
June 1971. 
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INADEQUATE AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICE 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a Member of Congress, I 
have made regular trips home on the av- 
erage of twice a month. These trips for 
the most part are made on regularly 
scheduled commercial airlines. One 
would probably assume that service has 
greatly improved during the past 6% 
years. Unfortunately, that is not the 
case. In the last few years, direct flights 
to cities in Alabama have become few 
and far between. These flights have vir- 
tually become nonexistent and now 
everyone is most familiar with Atlanta’s 
skyline. 

It has been my experience that the 
major cities of Alabama—Birmingham, 
Huntsville, Montgomery, and Mobile— 
are inaccessible to and from major cities 
without the State—unless, of course, the 
traveling public is willing to endure the 
inconvenience and time consuming rout- 
ing through Atlanta, Ga. 

The Atlanta Airport is suffering from 
overcrowded conditions and congestion 
of the airways. Routing through Atlanta 
is commonplace and one normally is 
faced with the annoyance of missed con- 
nections and/or inordinate layovers. 

If I were the only person who has 
spent more hours in the Atlanta Airport 
than in the air on my way to my desti- 
nation, I would not complain. However, 
the problem is universal to those people 
who fiy within 150 miles of Atlanta. I 
guess the reasoning is: “if they are that 
close, let’s route them through Atlanta.” 
Perhaps I am being a bit facetious, but 
the problem has become intolerable. 

The Alabama Legislature has recog- 
nized the situation—inadequate air 
transportation service in and out of the 
major cities of Alabama. Senator Doug 
Cook of Birmingham introduced a joint 
resolution to petition for an investigation 
of air travel in Alabama. The resolution 
was adopted by the legislature of Ala- 
bama on June 16, 1971. I join with Sen- 
ator Cook, the members of the Alabama 
Legislature, and concerned citizens who 
are subjected to inadequate and poor 
service when attempting to travel by air 
in this effort to secure for Alabama the 
adequate air service to which we are 
entitled. 

X am calling on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board today asking that a full investi- 
gation be conducted in regard to the ade- 
quacy of scheduled air service in and 
out of the cities of Alabama and to in- 
clude in their investigation the several 
points set down in Joint Senate Reso- 
lution No. 28 as passed by both Houses 
of the Alabama Legislature. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION To PETITION FOR AN INVESTIGA- 
TION OF AIR TRAVEL IN ALABAMA 

Whereas there exists in the judgment of 

the Alabama Legislature on behalf of the 
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air traveling citizens of this State, an inade- 
quate air transportation service in and out 
of the major cities of Alabama, and; 

Whereas, most existing schedules to major 
cities without the State require the travel- 
ing public to endure inconvenient and time 
consuming routing through Atlanta, Georgia, 
and; 

Whereas, the nature of air service is so regu- 
lated to provide service where the need exists 
and not determined altogether by the eco- 
nomic justification of each flight, and; 

Whereas, the people of Alabama are en- 
titled to adequate service in and out of the 
State under the supervision and control of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and; 

Whereas, the scheduled air service should 
be thoroughly examined by Federal officials 
to determine the adequacy of service in and 
out of the major cities of Alabama as pres- 
ently served by the regularly scheduled 
airlines, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Legislature of Alabama, both Houses thereof 
concurring, does hereby petition the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to conduct a full investi- 
gation of the adequacy of scheduled air sery- 
ice in and out of the cities of Alabama to 
include: 

(1) frequency of direct and indirect flights 
by existing air lines, 

(2) the possible need for additional service 
via non-existent routes of present carriers, 

(3) the possible need for additional car- 
riers to establish connections in Birmingham, 
Huntsville, Montgomery and Mobile, 

(4) the possible need for additional serv- 
ice through any method deemed appropriate 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Alabama 
Attorney General join in this petition to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for an investiga- 
tion into the apparent discrimination of 
Alabama citizens by the regulated air car- 
riers presently serving the State; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Alabama 
Congressional and Senatorial Delegations 
are also hereby asked to join in this petition 
on behalf of Alabama citizens, and; 

Be it further resolved, that the Governor 
of Alabama be asked to join in this petition 
by virtue of his signature to this Resolution 
and any other means he so chooses, and; 

Be it further resolved, that if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in its best Judgment, does 
initiate an investigation into the number of 
schedules, frequency of schedules, the num- 
ber of carriers, and the present origin and 
destination of all flights, that such investi- 
gation should include oral hearings for the 
benefit of those in the State desiring to be 
heard before making any final determination, 
and; 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of the Senate mail a certified copy of this 
Resolution to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Alabama Congressional and Senatorial 
Delegation, the Governor of the State of 
Alabama and the Attorney General of the 
State. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true, 
correct and accurate copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 28 by Mr. Cook, adopted by 
the Legislature of Alabama on June 16, 1971. 


MODEL CITIES 
HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp the sec- 
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ond of a series of articles concerning 
model cities that recently appeared in 
the Atlanta Constitution: 
PROMISES, RESULTS ARE Far APART 
(By Duane Riner) 

There's little disagreement that the gap 
between promises and achievements in pro- 
viding new housing for Model Cities residents 
is enormous. 

An Emory University sociology professor, 
Alvin Boskoff, set out to determine why. 

He minced no words in assessing the 
blame: 

“Our interviews cover a wide range of in- 
formation and judgments, but collectively 
they suggest considerable confusion, lack of 
decisiveness, the dominance of modest levels 
of motivation and/or middling competence 
and, most significantly, ill-conceived and 
largely inadequate administration.” 

A team of auditors from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), the federal agency that provides the 
$7.2 million a year with which Model Cities 
is supposed to do its job in Atlanta, was 
astounded at what happened to four dis- 
placed Model Cities families. 

The audit, which both HUD and Model 
Cities officials declined to make available, 
was obtained through City Hall channels, 

Auditors said they reviewed special reloca- 
tion assistance records of the Atlanta Hous- 
ing Authority, the operating agency under 
contract with Model Cities, and noted that 
“four families, reimbursed for moving ex- 
penses, had moved into substandard hous- 
ing.” 

In other words, the families used federal 
grants issued by the Housing authority to 
move from squalor to squalor. 

“These families,” said the audit, “were dis- 
Placed because of city code action and in 
reality moved from one substandard house 
to another. 

“A Housing authority official told us that 
the four relocation cases were self-moves: 
however, no documentation was immediately 
available by which we could determine what 
efforts were made to relocate the families in 
standard housing.” 

The auditors then reviewed the aims of 
the Model Neighborhood Program as set forth 
in the 1966 Model Cities act and pointedly 
noted: “The objectives of this act can only 
be achieved through a concerted effort of 
the (Model Cities agency) to provide adequate 
housing for its model neighborhood resi- 
dents. We do not believe this objective has 
been realized in the first action year.” 

The Model Cities timetable for new housing 
starts, rife with slippage and unkept dead- 
lines, never seems to link up with reality. An 
illustration is found in Atlanta Model Cities’ 
last quarterly report to HUD. 

The report, covering the period from last 
Jan. 1 through March 31, says: 

“In the area of housing, the CDA (Model 
Cities Agency) has continued to make prog- 
ress toward the start of construction and 
development.” 

Later in the report, housing production is 
described as “approximately 30 days off 
schedule” and projections were made indi- 
cating February construction starts for 35 
units in Peoplestown, 190 units in Summer- 
hill and 180 units in Mechanicsville. Another 
125 units in the Pittsburgh community were 
projected for an April start. 

February and April went by the boards 
and nothing happened. May has come and 
gone and nothing has happened. 

“ANY DAY NOW” 

Desperate but ever the optimist—at least 
for publication—Model Cities director John- 
ny C. Johnson blames the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) for his troubles and 
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says the 35 Peoplestown units will get under 
way “any day now.” 

In fact, Johnson appears to be staking his 
career on a promise to have ground at least 
broken for 530 housing units by November. 

As recently as April 12, Johnson felt con- 
strained to pack up a sheaf of correspondence 
between himself and FHA and send it to 
Earl H. Metzger Jr., assistant HUD regional 
administrator for Model Cities. 

Entitied “chronology of events," it amounts 
to an elaborate rationalization. 

NO RESULTS 

Here's an example of what Johnson told 
Metzger about efforts in March to shake 
loose FHA commitments: 

“Almost daily contact and various confer- 
ences with various Federal Housing Admin- 
istration officials including (state FHA direc- 
tor) Cary Hooks produced no results in re- 
moving the bottleneck in securing Federal 
Housing Administration approval on all four 
redevelopment sites . . .'" The Model Cities 
staff said each contact “only produced a 
promise by Federal Housing Administration 
to respond by Friday.” 

Hooks says FHA issued a feasibility letter 
for Azalea Gardens, the Peoplestown apart- 
ments to be sponsored by Mount Nebo Bap- 
tist Church, on April 15, meaning that final 
plans can be drawn. The next step will be a 
firm FHA commitment for mortgage in- 
surance, he said. 

SIMILAR LETTER 

A similar feasibility letter for the 180 
Mechanicsville units, Mount Calvary Terrace, 
was issued April 22. 

The other two aren't so far along. In fact, 
according to Hooks, they're “way down the 
road from being started.” 

Hooks turns aside Johnson’s complaints 
that FHA is stalling with the comment, “Any 
time Model Cities comes to us, we're ready.” 

Asked whether he had received any direc- 
tive form HUD to expedite Model Cities proj- 
ects, Hooks replied: 

“Tam HUD.” 


THE LATE SENATOR THOMAS E. 
MARTIN 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1971 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was sorry, 
indeed, to read of the death of the late 
Senator Tom Martin. It was my privilege 
to have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with this highly respected 
Member of Congress, who served eight 
terms in this body and was elected to 
the Senate in 1954. Upon his voluntary 
retirement, Tom Martin moved to Seattle 
to be near his children, and thereby be- 
came f constituent of mine in the First 
Congressional District. 

It was a rewarding experience to have 
known Tom Martin for he was not only 
a warm person who made friends easily 
but also a person of the highest integrity. 
His mark was left in America by his long 
service to the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a deep honor to have 
served with him and to have had the 
privilege of his friendship. His death 
brings sorrow to all of us who knew him. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WALTER NAGLE EULOGY 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is difficult to capture the true picture 
of a man who meant so many things to 
so many people. A man who was truly 
bigger than life itself. 

Such a man was Walter Nagle of Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Gregory Jones, Jr., also of 
Santa Rosa has, in my judgment, cap- 
tured this picture in a eulogy delivered 
following Walter’s passing. 

Therefore, I am including a copy of 
Mr. Jones’ eulogy to Walter Nagle at this 
point in the RECORD: 


EULOGY FOR WALTER NAGLE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I really never ex- 
pected to be called upon to deliver a eulogy 
for Walt Nagle, nor did I expect to be part 
of a ritual team for the Elks Club com- 
memorating the passing of such a man. I 
have been a part now of a good deal of 
reverence to Walt and I expect Walt at times 
was a very reverent man. I have known times 
when he was not quite so reverent, and now 
looking both ways is to pass judgment upon 
Walter as being an extremely human man, 
which I think is an accolade we might all 
enjoy for ourselves. Leota, Walter’s lovely 
wife, hoped possibly, that I might touch today 
on the thing that was probably the largest 
and most fun thing in Walter's life which 
was his baseball career and possibly this job 
might better have fallen to lawyer George 
Murphy who is so expert in such things. 

I only grew to know Walter at the time 
of his 70th birthday, and so far as I know 
Walter has been with us forever. My father 
used to chase baseballs at Chutes Park in 
Los Angeles when he was 11 years old and 
Walter was then playing Pacific Coast League 
baseball. My father is now 77. He thought of 
Walt as Mr. Nagle. I was fortunate enough 
to think of him as Walt, and my 19-year-old 
son had the pleasure and privilege of know- 
ing him again as Mr. Nagle. 

The Elks Club has just said that Walter’s 
ship will sail no more. I in part. I 
will always think of Walt as being a part of 
my life and so with me his ship sails on. He 
used to be down on Orchard Street and he 
will always be down the street on Orchard 
Street for me. 

How do you mourn a man like Walter 
Nagle? He certainly, at the age of 91, wouldn’t 
really expect people to mourn for him. I 
think we mourn for his family; we mourn 
for the lovely Leota who has been part of 
his life for the last 60 plus years; I think we 
mourn for ourselves. Walt’s life was rich. 
Those of us here in this room that knew him 
can honestly say that our lives are, by far, 
richer for having known him. He was alive 
so recently that it just seems, as I look at 
him here, that I refuse to believe he is not 
with us as always. 

Alive has a very special meaning when 
describing some people and Walt Nagle was 
truly alive. The word “alive” denotes to me 
more than just not being not alive. You are 
alive to something or you are alive to things 
and Walt was alive to everything. Walt was 
alive to us; Walt was alive to the simple 
joys of life, and some of the complicated 
joys of life as well. He was alive to his wife; 
he was alive to politics; he was alive to jobs 
in government; he was alive to baseball, and 
being alive to all of these things, all of the 
time, made him so special, and made him 
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seem, somehow in our eyes, to be somewhat 
bigger than all of the rest. He not only was 
physically taller than most of us, but he just 
seemed to be something a little special— 
something with a little extra ingredient 
added along the way. What more can you say 
about him? Maury Nelligan seated in the 
front row here was as much a part of Walt’s 
life as any man I know, and I know if Maury 
was standing here in my place I think that 
my description of Walt being alive to things 
rather than just being alive, would probably 
be concurred in. 

Most of my time has been taken already 
and I don’t want to usurp the time of the 
clergyman sitting here with us. I think I 
would like, however, to speak to you in clos- 
ing as Walt said it himself. I will take the 
liberty, if you will allow me, of reading what 
he wrote in his book, thinking at his then 
age of 84 that this might be said at almost 
any moment. Six or seven years have gone 
by before I have been given the privilege of 
reading to you his words from his book— 
A Wish and a Farewell. “Because of inter- 
ruptions, this manuscript was started when 
I was 82 and finished when I was 84... The 
sands of time are running low for me. I can 
accept this intellectually but my outdoor 
living has kept me in such wonderful health 
that I still can grasp the spark of my emo- 
tions, The soft blossom-scented zephyrs of 
spring are as sweet; the extravagantly beauti- 
ful colors of autumn as brilliant as when I 
was 15.” 

He was 15 in 1895. 

“My head turns as quickly as ever at the 
sight of a pretty girl.” 

I know this was so true what with stop- 
ping at the old Double Play down next to old 
Seals stadium or when watching Walt squirm 
watching an inept pitcher, he always had 
time to watch a pretty girl go by. I hope 
to have that power at 90. 

“I hope that when these, and the other 
joys of life leave me, they do so quickly with 
life itself.” 

He couldn't haye had his wish granted any 
more perfectly. He died quite suddenly the 
day after watching the Giants beat the Dod- 
gers and build a ten game lead in their 
division. 

“It would be my greatest blessing if I had 
time to see this little manuscript in print in 
having some infiuence however slight in re- 
storing baseball to its rightful position as 
the national pasttime. But whether or not 
this wish becomes a delightful reality, I can 
at least bid a fond farewell to hundreds of 
wonderful friends whom. I may not see 


And I do this now. 


FREDERICK HOUSING PROJECT 
FOR ELDERLY WINS HUD OUT- 
STANDING RATING 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
housing authority project on Motter 
Avenue in Frederick, Md., known as 
Catoctin View was awarded a rare out- 
standing rating from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 
rating came from the HUD Region III 
headquarters in Philadelphia following 
an initial maintenance and engineering 
survey. 
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HUD officials suggested a few minor 
changes and corrections but termed the 
entire building outstanding. It has been 
recommended to the national HUD office 
as a good example of a turnkey project. 

I would like to congratulate the Fred- 
erick Housing Authority on this excellent 
HUD rating. The Catoctin View project 
has been an outstanding success and cer- 
tainly deserves the praise it received 
from the HUD inspectors. 


PANAMA TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 
JEOPARDIZE AMERICAN RIGHTS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
former chairman for 14 years of the 
Panama Canal Subcommittee of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, I have been deeply involved 
in the affairs of the Panama Canal and 
the Canal Zone. 

In recent weeks, the Nixon administra- 
tion initiated efforts with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama to re- 
open treaty negotiations concerning the 
present Canal and certain other aspects 
of our relationship with Panama. Be- 
cause of my deep concern and intimate 
knowledge of the subjects of these nego- 
tiations which I believe would have very 
serious and adverse effects upon our Gov- 
ernment and the situation in the Canal 
Zone if they are to continue under re- 
ported present negotiations, I feel that I 
must alert the Members of Congress and 
the public. 

Therefore, I am making available cer- 
tain correspondence and other pertinent 
material relating to this alarming de- 
velopment and I urge it be given careful 
and immediate consideration. 

On May 20, 1971, I addressed a letter 
to the President of the United States 
setting forth my concern about the treaty 
negotiations, which is as follows: 

May 20, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As you may know, 
I have been associated with matters in the 
Republic of Panama, the Panama Canal and 
more especially the Canal Zone, since the 
mid-1930’s. For the past fourteen years I 
have been deeply involved in these affairs 
as Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. Unfortunately, 
I was forced to relinquish this important sub- 
committee Chairmanship this year because 
under the new reorganization of the 92d 
Congress, with certain exceptions, no Mem- 
ber may hold more than one subcommittee 
chairmanship. 

As a result of all my years of work and 
associations with Panama, the Canal, and the 
Canal Zone, I have become increasingly con- 
vinced that the United States should not 
surrender its sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone to the Republic of Pana- 
ma. Because of the unsettled and volatile 
conditions around the world, I feel that it 
would be dangerous for the United States 


to begin such negotiations at the present 
time. 
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If these negotiations begin and the Pana- 
manian negotiators over-extend their prom- 
ises to the people of Panama far beyond their 
ability to deliver, they may reach the point 
where it would be impossible for them to 
back down without real trouble. 

Newspaper reports from Panama state that 
these negotiations are to begin immediately 
in the United States. I am not certain wheth- 
er this is fact or propaganda from Panama. 
As I said before, I firmly believe that it is in 
the best interest of the United States not 
to cede our jurisdiction or our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to Panama, especially 
since we have so many recent examples of 
the confiscations of property by dictatorial 
governments such as we have seen in Cuba, 
Chile, Peru and elsewhere. Once we lose our 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone, nothing 
could stop them but armed intervention to 
protect the canal. 

Attached is a copy of an insertion of mine 
in the April 1, 1971, Congressional Record. 

I believe, Mr. President, that you wil find 
the majority of Members of Congress in both 
Houses in agreement with the expressions 
contained herein. May I have your thinking 
on this matter? 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) SULLIVAN, 
Former Chairman, 
Panama Canal Subcommittee. 


A New PANAMA CANAL TREATY AT WHAT PRICE? 


Mrs. Suuutvan. Mr. Speaker, it has re- 
cently come to my attention that the ad- 
ministration is initiating efforts with certain 
officials of the Government of the Republic 
of Panama to reopen treaty negotiations con- 
cerning the present canal, a new sea-level 
canal, and certain other aspects of our rela- 
tionship with Panama. I regard this activity 
on the part of the administration at this time 
to be extremely dangerous and ill advised. 

Because of my strong feelings on this mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp a statement of mine on this subject 
as I believe it should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of the Congress. 


New PANAMA CANAL TREATIES—POTENTIAL 
DISASTER FOR THE UNITED STATES 


I am gravely concerned over reports we 
have received to the effect that the Adminis- 
tration is taking active steps which may re- 
sult in the reopening of treaty negotiations 
with the Republic of Panama. 

I have been associated with affairs in the 
Republic of Panama, and more particularly 
in the Canal Zone, since the mid-1930's and 
officially since 1953. As past Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Panama Canal, I have 
worked closely with the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, the people of Panama, and the people 
of the Canal Zone. In light of this long as- 
sociation with the affairs of Panama and 
the Canal Zone, I was amazed and dismayed 
to learn that the Administration has sent 
Ambassador Robert B. Anderson to discuss 
the reopening of negotiations for new 
treaties with the Provisional Government of 
General Torrijos. Ambassador Anderson, of 
course, was the Special Representative who 
headed the team which negotiated the three 
treaties with the Republic of Panama be- 
tween 1964 and 1967. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that the abortive 
1967 treaties never came to fruition and 
ended on a very negative note. For example, 
copies of these draft treaties were never 
made available to the Congress of the United 
States but apparently were being circulated 
on the streets of Panama back in 1967. In 
addition, these proposed treaties evoked loud 
protest from the people of the United States 
and, more particularly, from the Congress. 
Indeed, the House of Representatives in the 
Ninety-first Congress expressed itself as to 
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the 1967 treaties blunder through the intro- 
duction of some 105 resolutions declaring it 
to be the policy of the House of Representa- 
tives and the desire of the people that the 
United States should maintain its sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal Zone. In fact, since 1967, the Provi- 
sional Government of Panama itself has 
made known its objections to the 1967 draft 
treaties in unmistakable terms. 

From the standpoint of the U.S., there 
were a number of disabilities inherent in 
those treaties. They would have, for exam- 
ple, resulted in the United States relinquish- 
ing its powers of sovereignty over the Canal 
and would have operated in such a way that 
the United States would not be able to con- 
trol effectively the Panama Canal or provide 
for its defense in a satisfactory manner. In 
addition, those treaties contemplated an un- 
realistic and unreasonable increase in tolls, 
rates and revenues and did not take into 
account the constitutional] authority of Con- 
gress over the disposal of United States prop- 
erty. Also, those treaties would have removed 
the Canal from the authority of the United 
States Congress. In this connection, it should 
be noted that under the 1967 draft treaty 
relating to the present locks canal, control of 
the Canal would have passed from the Con- 
gress to the nine-man governing authority 
and the five American members would be 
appointed by the President subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate and responsible to 
the Executive, not to the Congress. This ar- 
rangement alone would tend to cast the 
treaties in an unfavorable light with respect 
to the Congress, May I also call to the atten- 
tion of the House, the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Panama Canal dated December 1, 
1970 which goes into some detail on the 1967 
treaty proposals and other subjects concern- 
ing the operation of the Panama Canal. 

Aside from the disabilities inherent in 
these treaties, they are based on a number 
of erroneous premises. For example, at the 
time the 1967 treaties were drafted and nego- 
tiated, it was thought that a sea-level canal 
was economically feasible and could be built 
by nuclear excavation. It is clear from the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission Report that nuclear excavation 
has been eliminated for the foreseeable 
future. Absent nuclear excavation, it would 
cost approximately $2.5 to $3 billion (at 1970 
estimate cost figures) to construct a new 
sea-level canal on Route 10, as recommended 
by the Interoceanic Canal Study Commission. 
Testimony before our Committee has shown 
that based on traffic forecasts and the Canal 
Improvement p. , the existing Canal 
should be able to handle the traffic to the 
end of the century. At the present time, it 
seems clear that the Republic of Panama, or 
anyone else for that matter, cannot premise 
treaty negotiations on the assumption that 
Congress will authorize the construction of 
a new sea-level canal or enact legislation to 
transfer the existing Canal to any other 
country. 

If the 1967 proposals were unacceptable to 
the American people and to the Congress, 
how much more unacceptable will new trea- 
ties be which go even further than the last 
round of treaties in ceding American juris- 
diction and sovereignty in the Canal Zone? 
For the Government of Panama expressed 
its dissatisfaction with the 1967 treaties in 
an August 5, 1970 letter to our Secretary of 
State and simultaneously released a 32-page 
document explaining the reasons for reject- 
ing the 1967 draft treaties. In general, this 
document took an extreme position which, in 
effect, rejected U.S. control of the Canal, the 
right of the U.S. to maintain military forces 
on the isthmus, and rejected the manage- 
ment of the Canal for the benefit of shipping 
rather than the enrichment of Panama. 

It seems to me that it is entirely improper 
and incorrect when so many priority prob- 
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lems are facing the country at this time, that 
we should be pressured into opening up nego- 
tiations on new treaties that will once again 
engender enormous controversy and opposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly, reopening negotiations on 
the type of treaties anticipated will result in 
protest by the American people when they 
learn the facts. 

The possibility of new treaty negotiations 
raises several vasic questions in my mind: 

1. Why must we enter into treaty negoti- 
ations which give every indication of being 
contrary to the best interests of the United 
States? 

2. Must we enter into treaty negotiations 
at this time which can only cause further 
unrest in both the United States and 
Panama? 

3. Where has the United States failed in 
living up to its duties, obligations and com- 
mitments as set out in the basic 1903 treaty 
and its revisions of 1936 and 1955? 

I would be at least a little less appre- 
hensive if someone in the Administration 
could answer these questions for me. 


On May 25, 1971, the following 
acknowledgment was made of my letter 
to the President: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1971. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I would like to thank 
you for your May 20 letter to the President 
giving him the benefit of your views regard- 
ing jurisdiction of the Canal Zone. 

I will be pleased to call these views to the 
President’s attention at the earliest 
opportunity. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, 
WiLram E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


Following a telephone call I made to 
the White House, Mr. Richard K. Cook, 
Special Assistant to the President, ad- 
dressed a letter to me under the date of 
June 16, 1971, as follows: 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1971. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: President Nixon has 
requested that I reply further to your letter 
of May 20, 1971, expressing your views on 
United States jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone. We are aware 
of and appreciate your long-standing inter- 
est in this important matter. 

We share your concern that the United 
States safeguard its vital interests in the 
Panama Canal. The question of our interests 
in the Canal, and how we might best main- 
tain them in light of Panama's interests in 
discussing our treaty relations, is now under 
broad review within the Executive Branch. 
Please be assured your views will be taken 
into account during this process. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD K. Coox, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


An April 24-25, 1971, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, under the by-line of 
Edward O’Brien, carried the following 
story: 

THE PANAMA CANAL; ST. LOUIS CONGRESS- 
WOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN Is Reapy To 
TAKE ON THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION, AS 
SHE DID THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION, IP 
ANOTHER ATTEMPT Is MADE To GIVE Away 
WATERWAY 


(By Edward O'Brien) 
WASHINGTON.—A battle is building up be- 
tween the Nixon Administration and a de- 
termined lady from St. Louis over the future 
of the Panama Canal. 
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Democratic Representative Leonor K., Sulli- 
van took on the Johnson administration in 
1967 on the same issue and won. Now she 
has served notice she will fight just as hard 
again to block what she regards as a re- 
newed effort to give away one of this coun- 
try’s prize resources—the canal and the strip 
of land beside it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

A few days ago she warned the House she 
had learned of a step toward quiet reopen- 
ing of negotiations between the State Depart- 
ment here and officials of the Republic of 
Panama. 

“I regard this activity on the part of the 
administration at this time to be extremely 
dangerous and ill advised,” she said. 

“Undoubtedly, reopening negotiations will 
result in protest by the American people 
when they learn the facts.” 

As seen by Mrs, Sullivan, who was chair- 
man of the House Panama Canal Subcom- 
mittee for 14 years, the basic facts about the 
canal are clear and persuasive: 

Under the original treaty of 1903, the 
United States built the canal, pays rent, and 
has operated not only for the benefit of the 
western hemisphere but as a trustee for the 
entire world. 

The United States has lived up to all its 
treaty obligations and in fact has voluntarily 
liberalized its side of the bargain on several 
occasions. 

The canal has been managed with show- 
case efficiency, bringing untold benefits to 
world commerce and the people of Panama. 

It has been of immense strategic impor- 
tance, economically and militarily, to the 
United States, and has served to unify the 
nations of the Americas. 

After making this case, Mrs. Sullivan 
wonders why the United States seems eager 
to surrender its lawful rights, which amount 
to American sovereignty over the canal, and 
transform a solid and priceless asset into a 
shakey and unreliable pawn of Panamian 
politics. 

Neither in 1967 nor at present has a satis- 
factory answer ever been given to her 
question. 

When representatives of the two countries 
agreed tentatively on a revised canal treaty 
in 1967, after four years of talks, a principal 
justification for surrendering of United 
States control was that Washington probably 
would want to build a second canal in the 
Republic of Panama and would have to make 
serious concessions to obtain the neeced land 
and permission. 

But now, according to Mrs. Sullivan, the 
second-canal project is just about dead. The 
waterway could not be built by the hoped- 
for nuclear excavation because of technical 
problems and the international ban on open- 
air nuclear blasts. 

Without nuclear excavation, the new canal 
would cost $2.5 to $3 billion. Since it would 
be sea-level ditch and would join the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, serious ecological 
questions also were raised. 

The solution as urged by Mrs. Sullivan 
and others, is to continue to improve the 
ship-carrying capacity of the present canal, 
If this is done she says, the canal will be 
adequate until at least the year 2000. 

The 1967 treaty proposal was never signed 
by either country. Alerted by Mrs. Sullivan, 
Democratic Representative Daniel J. Flood, 
of Pennsylvania, and others in both parties, 
Congress went on record as overwhelmingly 
opposed to what was widely regarded as a 
State Department blunder of the first 
magnitude. 

No less than 105 resolutions were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives de- 
manded that the United States maintain 
its jurisdiction and control over the canal, 
and drop the proposed new treaty. 

In the Republic of Panama, anti-American 
elements also fought the treaty. 

Radicals denounced the government for 
making “concessions” to the United States, 
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and the negotiators tried to defend the agree- 
ment by saying, with undeniable candor and 
accuracy, that it would “reduce to a mini- 
mum the presence of the United States in 

Today, several governments later, Pana- 
ma's military dictatorship is pressing in 
several ways to obtain control of the canal 
and increase its financial take through 
higher tolls. 

A year-end report by Mrs. Sullivan’s sub- 
committee stated that Panama “has em- 
barked on a calculated program of protest 
and harassment of the United States.” 

While making false charges of improper 
conduct against the United States, the re- 
port said, Panama has violated its own com- 
mitments by taking “illegal and discrimina- 
tory” actions against Americans in the canal 
zone and has kept up “a constant drumfire 
of anti-American propaganda.” 

The Sullivan report, with some charity, 
characterized Panamanian behavior as in- 
tended to “force new negotiations and treat- 
ies” even more damaging to the United 
States. 

One of her allies in the canal fight, Sen, 
Strom Thurmond (Rep.), South Carolina, 
used stronger language. 

“It is clear that the Panamanians are seek- 
ing to seize upon their geographic position 
as a means of extorting enormous revenues, 
not only from the United States, but from 
every user of the canal,” he said recently. 

“If Panama were allowed to take over the 
operation of the canal, the canal's long his- 
tory of impartial access for ships of every na- 
tion would be destroyed. 

“Panama would be in the gleeful position 
of a pirate strategically positioned in a nar- 
row strait. 

“The whole motivation of the Panama 
takeover and the real goal behind their croc- 
odile tears about the alleged insult to their 
sovereignty and dignity can be seen as a 
remarkedly ingenious greed for seizing con- 
trol of a waterway which must be used by 
the world.” 

Mrs. Sullivan is sympathetic to the plight 
of Panama's poor. She has criticized the coun- 
try’s ruling elite for selfishly exploiting the 
country’s wealth for their own enrichment 
instead of raising the lot of the masses. 

In her recent subcommittee report, she sug- 
gested increased U.S. foreign aid to Panama 
as well as a system of assistance underwrit- 
ten by the major maritime nations and prin- 
cipal users of the canal. 

But the canal itself, she insists, should 
never be tossed into the aid pot. 

Mrs. Sullivan is no longer chairman of the 
House Panama Canal Subcommittee. Under 
& new housekeeping rule in the House, she 
may not serve as chairman of more than one 
subcommittee. 

But her expertise is still recognized as it 
was in 1967. On the other side, Washington 
has sent to Panama the same chief negotia- 
tor, Robert B. Anderson, who was Treasury 
Secretary in the Eisenhower administration. 


On June 17, 1971, the Wall Street 
Journal carried an article by James C. 
Tanner, titled “Puzzle in Panama—Tor- 
rijos Brings Calm, Prosperity to Nation 
at Expense of Freedom,” as follows: 


PUZZLE IN PANAMA— TORRIJOS BRINGS CALM, 
PROSPERITY TO NATION AT EXPENSE OF 
FREEDOM 

(By James C. Tanner) 

Panama Crry.—Over lunch of chicken and 
rice in the sprawling white headquarters of 
the National Guard, Brig. Gen. Omar Tor- 
rijos, the nation’s dictator, tells this story: 
While visiting peasants recently, he tried to 
explain his agrarian-reform plan. But they 
talked and talked and wouldn't let him get 
a word in. Finally, he exploded. “For Pete's 
sake, who’s the dictator here?” 

Actually there’s no doubt who the dictator 
of Panama is, The only doubt is the direc- 
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tion in which this country may be headed 
under the 42-year-old strong man. The U.S. 
is concerned, of course, because of key U.S. 
military bases here and the strategic Panama 
Canal. 

That U.S. stake in Panama will come under 
scrutiny this month, when the U.S. and Pan- 
ama begin negotiations In Washington cov- 
ering controversial treaties in effect since 
1903. The talks will concern replacing these 
pacts with new ones governing the opera- 
tion of the bases and the canal. 

Aided by a heavy flow of U.S. financing, 
Gen. Torrijos has brought a goodly measure 
of prosperity and what he calis “social 
peace” to this volatile S-shaped isthmus 
since the National Guard took over in a 
bloodless coup in late 1968. 

The general, supported by the powerful 

tary guard he commands, controls 
Panama's provisional president and a puppet 
cabinet. For the moment, at least, he has 
silenced all opposition by jailing or driv- 
ing into exile major foes and by abolishing 
the national assembly, banning political par- 
ties and muzzling the press. 

But now Gen. Torrijos is setting out on a 
bold new course to build popular support and 
possibly to put new pressure on the U.S, as 
the treaty negotiations approach. He openly 
admires the leftist military regimes of Peru 
and Bolivia, and he is beginning to steer his 
government to the left also. 

Observers see in the trends ominous hints 
of an anti-U.S. campaign designed to ring 
new concessions from Washington regarding 
the 50-mile-long canal, which splits Panama 
geographically and psychologically. For the 
coming talks, Gen. Torrijos handpicked the 
three negotiators, whom he describes as “the 
new intellectual aristocrats” of Panama. 
Some Americans here fear that major demon- 
strations against the U.S. will follow, per- 
haps leading to mob violence and riots simi- 
lar to those that began in 1964. 


A PROBLEM OF JURISDICTION 


Gen. Torrijos agrees that there may be vio- 

lence. But he says this will occur only if the 
U.S. again balks on the hot issues of jurisdic- 
tion over the 10-mile-wide canal zone and 
of Panama's share of the waterway's growing 
revenues. The U.S. has repeatedly refused 
Panamanian demands to give up its control 
of the zone and to increase the flat royalty 
of $1,930,000 that Washington pays annually 
to Panama. 
Gen. Torrijos insists, however, that he has 
been making sweeping changes among top 
governmental officials not because he wants 
to pressure the U.S. but because he is looking 
to the poor of Panama for the power base he 
lacks. With some success he is wooing peas- 
ants, workers and students, At the same time 
he has decreed stiff new taxes and other 
measures equally distasteful to the oli- 
garchy—the wealthy families who tradition- 
ally have owned most of Panama’s resources 
and, until the National Guard assumed 
power, its politics. 

In the process, some known Marxists are 
finding work in key government agencies, 
and critics of the government contend they 
are being encouraged to do so by the leftists 
Gen. Torrijos named to top government 
posts. Indeed, the Moscow-leaning Commu- 
nist Party in Panama is operating openly al- 
though all political parties and politicking 
are outlawed by the Torrijos government. 
(But a Peking-oriented Communist group 
has been smashed by the National Guard.) 

MAJOR CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

It was a recent cabinet shakeup by Gen. 
Torrijos, however, that is causing the most 
concern among businessmen, who worry that 
the backgrounds of some of the new min- 
isters are a clear indication of the govern- 
ment’s leftish push. 

Most of the new ministers term themselves 
pragmatic nationalists. “I believe in a social 
reordering that will bring justice,” says Jose 
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Guillermo Aizpu, the new finance minister. 
“If it's necessary to call that socialistic, then 
I may be a little bit to the left.” 

Even some of the dictator's most avid sup- 
porters have been saddened by his appoint- 
ments of Juan Materno Vasquez to the prime 
post of minister of government and justice 
and of Romulo Escobar Bethancourt as rector 
of the University of Panama. Vasquez is a 
brilliant but controversial jurist known to 
have been a Marxist, and Escobar is an ex- 
treme leftist who numbered among his 
friends Cuba's late Che Guevara. 

Both are former classmates of Gen. Torri- 
jos, who praises their political expertise and 
staunchly defends them. “As an adolescent 
one gets to be an anarchist by virtue of social 
injustice,” the dictator says. “But if after 
reaching 30 he still follows that line, he is a 
fool.” 

Gen. Torrijos firmly declares: "Those who 

us brand us Communists. But the 
humble classes of people who make up nine- 
tenths of our population are more concerned 
with the intentions of the government than 
its origin.” Then he adds, “The first rule of 
government is not to fall.” 

Following this rule, the dictator stumps 
the interior by helicopter to increase his 
popularity among peasants and workingmen. 
To keep the oligarchy in hand, he exercises 
an old tactic of dictators—fear. 

Even if criticism of the government weren’t 
a crime—and it is—there wouldn't be any 
place to voice it. The six daily newspapers 
are run by publishers appointed by the gov- 
ernment. All political meetings are banned. 
Former politicians are afraid even to be seen 
talking with a foreign newsman, Through 
an intermediary a meeting is arranged with 
a former president. But on the way to 
the site the reporter is taken on a twisting 
path through back streets so that anyone 
following will be thrown off the trail. 

Many Panamanians insist that their 
phones are tapped and complain of harass- 
ment by the government. It is well-known 
that the government has built a network of 
informants. The investigative arm of the Na- 
tional Guard openly appeals for additional 
informers. In a series of newspaper ads, it 
urged that “suspicious persons” and “im- 
portant information” regarding “security of 
the country” be reported to the Guard. 

Government spokesmen insist that no 
political prisoners are being held. Other 
sources, maintain that at least 200 are in 
Panama’s jails. Just after the 1968 coup, 
there were an estimated 1,600. 

“WELL-TRAINED, LEAN AND MEAN” 

But plotting against the government con- 
tinues despite arrests and other harsh re- 
strictions imposed by the Guardsmen, whom 
one U.S, military analyst describes as “well- 
trained, lean and mean.” One recent plan 
to topple Gen. Torrijos was postponed at 
the last moment. But many Panamanians 
opposed to the dictator say any change in 
government depends largely on the U.S. 

Some are bitter because the U.S. hasn't 
at least choked off funds that help the gen- 
eral stay in power. And a former holder of a 
high Panamanian political post says the U.S. 
is “morally obligated to intervene.” 

Except for a handful of Congressmen who 
charge that the Soviet shadow is beginning to 
reach across the Panama Canal, U.S. officials 
generally disagree with the theory that 
Washington should intervene. These officials 
note that President Nixon’s approach is to 
deal with governments as they are. 

Because of the restraints against politick- 
ing and criticism, there apparently isn't 
anyone closer than Miami who has ea chance 
of overthrowing Gen. Torrijos. The most 
likely prospect is Arnulfo Arias, the legally 
elected president of Panama. 


BATTING AVERAGE: THREE FOR THREE 


Mr. Arias is perhaps the most popular and 
controversial political figure ever to emerge 
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in Panama. A former wealthy plantation 
owner and Harvard-trained surgeon, he has 
always drawn strong support among the 
nation’s poor. But some in the oligarchy 
scorn him, and the National Guard has al- 
ways fought him. He has been elected presi- 
dent three times, only to be ousted by the 
Guard on each occasion. The last time he 
served as president for only 11 days. Now 
nearing 70, Mr. Arias lives in exile in Miami. 

Mr. Torrijos, a major in a province garrison 
at the time, surfaced as one of the instigators 
of the October 1968 Guard revolt against 
President Arias. Subsequently, Mr. Torrijos 
emerged as the leader. In December 1969 
while the general was on a trip to Mexico, a 
group of colonels in the Guard staged a 
countercoup—brief and unsuccessful. Gen. 
Torrijos hustled back to Panama, marching 
triumphantly into the capital just in time to 
intercept telegrams intended for his would- 
be successors. 

Moving to strengthen his political base, 
Gen. Torrijos appointed as provisional presi- 
dent Demetrio B. Lakas, a Panama contrac- 
tor and trusted friend. Speaking in a Texas 
accent after seven years spent in that state, 
President Lakas bridles at talk that the 
general now is turning to the left. “I will 
never follow a Communist,” the president de- 
clares, “but I will follow a man with social 
sensibility.” 

A suggestion of this “social sensibility” 
came & year ago. In a letter to Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, Gen. Torrijos predicted the emer- 
gence of “a new type of military” in Latin 
America “convinced of the value of peaceful 
changes that promote the replacement of old 
structures.” 

EXCEDRIN HEADACHE—LATIN STYLE 

Today Gen. Torrijos doesn’t give any indi- 
cation he plans to restore constitutional goy- ~ 
ernment any time soon. “One thing proved 
in the America’s,” he says, “is that the parlia- 
mentary systems and political parties are 
obsolete museum figures.” He contends that 
“every country has to look for its own brand 
of aspirin to cure its own headaches.” 

Indications that the general was setting 
out on a deliberate course to cross the U.S. 
began appearing months ago. First, he re- 
fused to renew an agreement on U.S. use 
of the Rio Hato air base, from which Amer- 
leans now have withdrawn. Then he told 
the Peace Corps to go home. And he recently 
announced that Japan was interested in 
bidding on construction of a new sea-level 
canal across Panama, a waterway that many 
authorities believe will soon be needed to 
handle increasingly larger ships. 

Whatever his differences with the U.S., 
Gen. Torrijos is getting some plus marks at 
home. His government attracts bright young 
men with advanced degrees from U.S. uni- 
versities who are pleased at the social chal- 
lenges and the lack of bureaucratic red tape. 
To get laws passed, all they have to do is per- 
suade the general to issue a decree. “Tech- 
nicians and intellectuals disappear from the 
political arena when a government is dan- 
gerous. Here there is a remigration of brains,” 
says Hernan F. Porras, the minister of com- 
merce and industries. 

The streets of the capital are free of gar- 
bage—iong a political issue—and the gross 
national product of Panama has reached $1 
billion and grows in real terms at a rate of 
4% to 5% a year. Per-capita annual income 
approaches $625, ranking third or fourth in 
Latin America. 


THE ROLE OF THE CANAL 


The canal is a big contributor. In payrolls 
and purchases, it adds about $160 million a 
year to the Panamanian economy. The U.S. 
has lent Panams $100 million in the past 10 
years, much of it since Gen. Torrijos has 
taken power. 

How much of the prosperity is due to gov- 
ernment pump-priming isn't known. It has 
borrowed heavily from abroad, and some 
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observers suggest that Panama may be near- 
ing a credit crunch. “What happens when 
the money runs out?” one observer asks. 

The government, however, is beginning a 
push for tourists and is trying to attract 
more foreign investments. A wave of such 
investments is coming in from South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Japan, and U.S. companies 
have already invested $1 billion here. 

“For peace and prosperity we are giving up 
certain intangibles, like freedom of speech 
and the other political rights,” a Panamani- 
an businessman says. “How soon we get to 
the point where the sacrifice of intangibles 
no longer is equal to the tangibles we have 
gained is the big question.” 


Gen. Omar Torrijos, the real power 
behind the Government of Panama, and 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs Juan 
Tack, have been holding many meetings 
and speaking of their demands for the 
terms of a new treaty. 

The Miami Herald, in its issues of 
July 7, 1971, carried an article under the 
headline of ‘‘Panama’s New Dictatorship 
Often Arbitrary, Repressive’ which is as 
follows: 


PanaMa’s New DICTATORSHIP OFTEN 
ARBITRARY, 
(By Don Bohning) 

Panama.—Among the slogans of Panama’s 
military-controlled government is one that 
proclaims: “Revolution Without Dictator- 
ship, Liberty With Order.” 

It might be more accurately read: “Re- 
volution With Dictatorship, Order Without 
Liberty.” 

And there is even some question as to the 
authenticity of the “revolution” to which 
Gen. Omar Torrijos, Panama’s unchallenged 
ruler, and his military colleagues pay re- 
peated lip service. 

Panama today is a military dictatorship; 
one that can be, and often is, as arbritrary 
and repressive as any in the hemisphere. 

In fairness, there have been positive ac- 
tions since the 6,500 man National Guard, 
Panama’s only military force, seized power 
Oct. 11, 1968. 

Hitherto unknown politica! stability has 
been imposed. The country is prospering 
economically. The government has professed 
an awareness of, and an interest in, the 
problem of the underprivileged both in the 
cities and the countryside. And, what seems 
to have made the greatest impression on 
some, the streets are cleaner and the garbage 
is being picked up regularly. 

Before the guard seized power, Panama had 
what ranked among the most venal and cor- 
rupt political systems in the hemisphere. 

By contrast, government by the guard ini- 
tially looked almost puritanical. That image 
is fading, as rumors of corruption, nepotism 
and immorality grow and are too widespread 
to be dismissed. 

Where freedom of the press was previously 
abused, it now is nonexistent. Although there 
is no formal censorship, newspapers publish 
only what the government sees fit to print. 

Political activity is banned. And, although 
Torrijos made vague noises about the begin- 
ning of a return to constitutional govern- 
ment late in 1970, there has been no recent 
indication that he now has any plans to do 
so. 


Perhaps the most distasteful of all is the 
atmosphere of fear in which much of the 


politically aware population finds 
living. 

Recent newspaper advertisements, inviting 
abuse, called upon the citizenry to protect 
the “national security” by reporting sus- 
Picious activity or persons and “important 
information.” 

It is presumed that telephones are tapped 
by the government, and conversations are 
cautious. Once politically active Panamanians 
are tearful of being seen with foreign news- 
men. 


itself 
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Of the 19 hemisphere countries Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s fact-finding mission for Presi- 
dent Nixon visited in the summer of 1969, 
Panama was the only one where the Secret 
Service found the mission conference room 
bugged. 

An extensive system of informants also is 
said to be active, reporting to the National 
Guard G2 or intelligence section, headed by 
Lt. Col. Manuel Noriega, an ambitious officer 
with a reputation for ruthlessness. 

In some instances it is known that physical 
pressures have been exerted on prisoners at 
various “houses of interrogation” operated 
by the guard in Panama City and Tocumen 
International Airport. 

Even American citizens have not been im- 
mune from arbitrary arrests by the guard, in- 
cluding Robert Frizell, a Chiriqui province 
land-owner, who the government apparently 
thought was implicated in some kind of anti- 
government activity although he repeatedly 
denied it. 

Frizell was held incommunicado for several 
days last October. He was released Nov. 3 
for lack of evidence. 

So that is the National Guard control that 
Panamanians are cynically disbelieving when 
the government professes no knowledge of 
such things as the recent disappearance of 
Father Hector Gallego, a young Colombian 
activist priest kidnaped in remote Santa Fe 
parish in the Panamanian interior. 

Neither has the United States escaped the 
arbitrary action of the military government, 
including the expulsion of the Peace Corps 
contingent from the country early this year. 

The commonly accepted, although unoffi- 
cial version, is that the Peace Corps de- 
parture was ordered by Panama in retaliation 
for the arrest in the Canal Zone by U.S. au- 
thorities of a Panamanian citizen on drug 
trafficking charges. He was then sent to the 
United States to stand trial. 

For those Panamanians who hope for a 
change, the prospect is dim. 

Torrijos and the guard are firmly in con- 
trol. They have neutralized all possible 
sources of opposition, including the univer- 
sity. 

Anti-government elements at the univer- 
sity have been purged, and pro-government 
groups have been created to replace them. 

Political parties are banned, and the com- 
mercial class is cowed. 

The only remaining independent institu- 
tion that could effectively challenge the gov- 
ernment is the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is for that reason that the case of Father 
Gallego is being followed with more than 
passing interest. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is the inherent 
right of the people of the United States 
to be informed of what is happening in 
what could become a volatile situation; 
that should these negotiations be allowed 
to continue without the refutation of any 
of the statements that are being made by 
Gen. Omar Torrijos and Foreign Minister 
Tack in the name of the Republic of 
Panama, we are in danger of being 
placed in a position of having to defend 
our right to operate the Panama Canal 
under the Treaty of 1903. 

I urge the Members of Congress and 
the public to express their opinions to 
the President and the Senate on the 
giving away of our rights now being 
exercised under a legitimate treaty to 
operate the Panama Canal in the terri- 
tory known as the Canal Zone. 

What will happen to the approxi- 
mately 5,525 housing units now occupied 
by American citizens and non-American 
citizens who are employees of the Pana- 
ma Canal Company? What will happen 
to the schools and other buildings locat- 
ed in the Canal Zone? Should the area 
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known as the “Canal Zone” be wiped out 
under a new treaty, all of this property, 
including the Panama Canal, would be 
located in the Republic of Panama, sub- 
ject wholly to its laws. What would stop 
the expropriation of the Panama Canal 
by the present Government of the Re- 
public of Panama should the authority 
of the United States in the Canal Zone 
be abdicated? Only armed force by the 
United States could stop it. The negotia- 
tors representing the United States must 
be made to understand that such agree- 
ments as are now being suggested will 
not be tolerated by the people of the 
United States. 


THE NEGRO AND THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the open- 
ing of avenues of access for minority 
workers into the mainstream of labor has 
long been of concern to many of us in the 
Congress. 

In the difficult and challenging process 
of recruiting and training unskilled men 
and women from minority groups and 
upgrading those who are employed, labor 
unions, large and small, play a vital role. 

Early this year, the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy and the New School for 
Social Research in New York City spon- 
sored a Labor Relations Luncheon lec- 
ture series which featured a debate on 
the subject “The Negro and the Labor 
Movement: Two Views.” 

Participants in that debate were Mr. 
Don Slaiman, director of the AFL—CIO’s 
Department of Civil Rights, and Mr. Her- 
bert Hill, national labor director for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Recently I had the opportunity of read- 
ing the transcript of this debate and 
believe that it would be of interest to my 
colleagues. I include the transcript in the 


Record at this point: 
REMARKS BY DON SLAIMAN 

The relationship between the Negro and 
the labor movement is of tremendous im- 
portance not only for black workers and 
not only for the labor movement but for 
the whole of American society. 

As Bayard Rustin said: 

“Everything important that has happened 
since the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt, hap- 
pened when the minority groups, the trade 
union movement and the liberals stood to- 
gether, and every time we had a failure is 
when that coalition has been broken." 

What is today’s discussion about? 

It is not a debate between the NAACP and 
the AFL-CIO, for both would agree with what 
Rustin said. It is not a debate over whether 
discrimination still exists in unions: it does. 
Nor are we debating whether such discrimina- 
tion should be covered by anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. Title VII aimed at discriminatory 
practices of both unions and corporations, 
was included in the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
largely through the special efforts of Presi- 
dent George Meany with the unanimous con- 
sent of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

The issue is: What is the best way to ex- 
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pand economic opportunity and trade union 
participation for minority workers and, at 
the same time, strengthen the national coali- 
tion between minority groups and the labor 
movement, which is the key to social progress. 

Now, it has become fashionable in some 
quarters, far removed from the front lines, 
to pooh-pooh this coalition as obsolete or 
nonexistent. These sideliners would do well 
to listen to Clarence Mitchell, the director of 
the Washington Bureau of the NAACP and 
the number one civil rights lobbyist, I quote: 

. ..I believe that it would be a fatal 
mistake in this country if civil rights and 
labor groups did not continue to work to- 
gether .. . we must never forget that we 
are the foundation on which the House of 
Freedom is built. If we crumble and fall apart 
the whole structure may very well collapse.” 

The coalition is not an abstraction; it is 
a nuts-and-bolts operation with a proven 
record of substantial achievement—thanks 
to which the lives of millions of Americans, 
black and white, have been changed. The 
AFL-CIO was no johnny-come-lately in this 
effort. 

Roy Wilkins recalled how, in 1956 at the 
Democratic Party Platform Committee Hear- 
ings, President Meany departed from his 
presentation and 

“|. . off the cuff made as fine a presenta- 
tion and argument in behalf of Civil Rights 
as any person who is active in the Civil 
Rights field alone could have made. I have 
never forgotten that because it came straight 
from his convictions and from the history 
of the labor movement, and outlined in very 
graphic fashion the identity of our interests 
despite the seeming conflicts.” 

If we agree with Roy Wilkins that there is 
an identity of interests between labor and 
the Negro; if we agree with Clarence Mitchell 
that these natural allies are—not potentially, 
not ideally, not some day, but now, actually 
and concretely—the foundation on which 
the House of Freedom is built—if we accept 
these premises, then we have a context, a 
sense of perspective and proportion, in which 
to approach today’s discussion. 

These premises, let me make clear, do not 
justify a whitewash of racial discrimination 
by unions, but they do demand that we ap- 
proach our differences with a contempt for 
the kind of demagoguery that would obscure 
the fundamental alliance between the labor 
and civil rights movements, that would 
depreciate the great progress they have 
jointly acheived, that would divide workers 
along racial lines, and that would, in the 
process, aid and abet our common enemies. 

Of course, there are people who do not 
agree with Roy Wilkins, Clarence Mitchell 
and Bayard Rustin. They do not agree with 
the NAACP and the AFL-CIO on the Coali- 
tion's struggle for integration. 

There are the nationalists and the sepa- 
ratists, including CORE. Here we have an 
organization which led the Freedom Rides, 
now offering us the monstrous spectacle of 
its leader, Roy Innis, sitting down with Gov- 
ernor Lester ax-handle Maddox to discuss 
how to keep school segregation. It is no co- 
incidence that CORE has also supported so- 
called “Right-to-Work” laws. 

Then we have a wide assortment of New 
Leftists, and elite liberals, predominantly 
white and well-off, who view the labor move- 
ment—and, indeed, the working class itself— 
as reactionary obstacles to social p: 

They place their hopes in a variety of new 
coalitions that exclude the labor movement 
and the traditional civil rights movement. 

Now, for some of these people, the simple- 
minded way to ensure that there is no dis- 
crimination by labor unions is to weaken 
unions. 

But in recent years, the peddlers of the 
open shop and “Right-to-Work” laws have 
been repeatedly rejected, by the mass of 
Negroes and other minority groups. 

Their support for labor’s fight against the 
open shop is no mere “quid pro quo” for 
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labor’s support of civil rights legislation. Not 
only Negro leaders but masses of Negro 
voters have understood what some intellec- 
tuals have not: that the minority worker 
is most exploited in the non-union sectors 
of our economy and in those parts of the 
country where unions are weakest. 

They understand, too, that there is a deep 
unity of purpose between the labor and 
civil rights movements. As the Reverend 
Martin Luther King told the 1961 AFL-CIO 
Convention: 

“This unity of purpose is not a historic 
coincidence. Negroes are almost entirely a 
working people. There are pitifully few 
Negro millionaires and few Negro employers. 
Our needs are identical with labor's needs: 
decent wages, fair working conditions, livable 
housing, old age security, health and welfare 
measures, conditions in which families can 
grow, educate their children, and have re- 
spect in the community.” 

To fulfill these needs requires the thorough 
elimination of all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion from employment, education, housing 
and all aspects of American society. But 
ending discrimination is not enough. After 
all, discrimination cannot explain why there 
are millions of white American families 
whose basic needs are also not being fulfilled. 

Nor can it explain why, in the decade 
between the 1954 Supreme Court Decision 
and the 1964 Civil Rights Act, when racial 
discrimination was being reduced, the in- 
come gap between Negroes and whites began 
to widen. The gap widened, not because of 
increased discrimination, but because of the 
economic stagnation policy of the Repub- 
lican Administration, the recession of 1957, 
and the impact of technological displace- 
ment. These factors held Negroes back more 
than the elimination of discriminatory bar- 
riers allowed them to move forward. 

Then, during the years of the Johnson 
Administration, the income gap narrowed. 
As Andrew Brimmer, the first Negro member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, has pointed 
out: 

- in 1965 the median family income of 
Negroes stood at 54 percent of that for white 
families. By 1967 . . . the ratio had risen to 
59 percent.” 

He went on to note that: 

+... not only do median incomes of both 
white and Negro families in the South lag 
behind the incomes of both groups, re- 
spectively, in the rest of the nation, but the 
greatest disparity between Negro and white 
family income among regions is also found 
in the South.” 

I need hardly remind this audience that 
the South is where trade unions are weakest. 

Why did the income gap narrow during 
the Johnson years? Mr. Brimmer attributes 
this to four factors. One, to be 
sure, is the reduction of discrimination; an- 
other is increased levels of education and 
skills in the Negro community; third is the 
overall reduction of unemployment in those 
years; and, finally, the manpower, anti- 
poverty and other social p: 

All of these factors, not just one, are 
necessary to expand economic opportunity 
for minority workers and to close the income 
gap. All of these factors resulted from social 
and economic policies for which the unions 
have struggled, both at the bargaining table 
and in the legislative halls. And if we are to 
reverse the disastrous economic policies of 
the Nixon Administration, which threaten 
to undo our earlier progress, it will be be- 
cause we have strengthened the labor civil 
Tights coalition, because we did not heed 
those who would divide us, because we did 
not “crumble and fall apart.” 

I come now to the question of what the 
labor movement has been doing to eliminate 
discrimination in its own house. 

In a labor manual issued by the NAACP 
in 1968, Mr. Hill listed four basic categories 
of racial discrimination practiced by unions 
affiliated to the AFL-CIO. I quote: 
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“Exclusion of Negroes from membership; 
segregated locals; separate seniority lines in 
collective i agreements and re- 
fusal to admit qualified Negroes into appren- 
ticeship training programs.” 

As far back as 1959 and 1961, AFL-CIO 
Convention resolutions called for action by 
affiliated unions specifically to eliminate dis- 
crimination in each of these four areas. Our 
Civil Rights Department has been working 
to implement these resolutions. 

Now, what is the record? 

On exclusion; First, you should know that 
95 percent of all union members are auto- 
matically enrolled when hired by the em- 
ployer. The remaining five percent are con- 
centrated in the building and other trades, 
where unions control job referrals. Nonex- 
clusion is now the policy of every building 
trades union, as it is of all our international 
unions. There have been some violations of 
this policy at the local level, but the small 
number of cases that have been filed indicate 
the extent of the problem, and that problem 
is being solved by our Outreach Programs, 

I might add that today there are over two 
million Negroes in the labor movement, and 
it has recently been estimated that one out 
of every three new union members is a 
minority group worker. 

On segregated locals: In October 1965, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
stated that any labor organization which 
operates on a racially segregated basis is in 
violation of Title VII of the Civil Rights ‘Act. 

That very day, President Meany issued the 
following statement: 

“The interpretation issued today by the 
EEOC is entirely consistent with the policies 
of the AFL-CIO as determined and reiterated 
by its conventions. It is precisely the policy 
which we urged the Congress to adopt when 
it was debating the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

In fact, the AFL-CIO had called upon its 
affiliates to merge segregated locals with all 
possible speed in 1959. The merger process 
was accelerated by the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act five years later. What are the 
results? 

The Railway Carmen had 64 all-Black 
locals, whose members were limited mainly to 
helpers jobs. Now all but two of these locals 
have been merged, and many of their Negro 
members have been upgraded to the Carmen 
classification. 

The Musicians Union had at least 55 sepa- 
rate all-black locals. Last week I was told 
that there is only one left. 

The Oil Workers, the Molders, the Tobacco 
Workers, the Papermakers and a number of 
other affiliates that had segregated locals have 
none today. 

I hasten to say that this problem has not 
been completely solved, but we are resolutely 
determined that it will be. Meanwhile, 
remember the somewhat snide crack about 
the southern Negro worker whose children 
go to integrated schools while he goes to 

ted union meetings? How ironic that 
some of these snide liberals are today ad- 
vocating separate all-black unions. Predict- 
ably they have few followers among Black 
workers. 

On separate seniority lines: Racial segrega- 
tion in collective bargaining units and the 
maintenance of lines of promotion or senior- 
ity on the basis of race is a violation of Title 
VII. This is the position of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, and it is 
the position of the AFL-CIO. 

Segregation in collective bargaining units 
resulted not from union action but from the 
discriminatory policies of management, 
which had exclusive control of hiring in in- 
dustry: By hiring Negroes only for certain 
categories of low-paying jobs, employers had 
created segregated departments whose 
workers had less access to promotion and 
advancement, and sometimes none. Even 
when the lines of promotion and seniority 
seem reasonable in themselves, they may 
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have the effect of codifying the disadvantage 
in which Negro workers have been placed by 
the previous discriminatory policies of 
management. 

Now I am sure you will hear from Mr. Hill 
about the resistance of some of our industrial 
unions to changes in seniority agreements. 
The fact is, however, that many changes have 
been made by unions in their collective bar- 
gaining agreements. A good number of these 
changes have been initiated by unions them- 
selves, while others required complaints by 
minority workers or civil rights organiza- 
tions. The point is that in most of the cases 
that went to court, the adversary position of 
the unions rested not on a defense of the dis- 
eriminatory status quo but on a disagree- 
ment as to what the new setup should be. 

Finally, on apprenticeship: Technological 
change has been wiping out may semiskilled 
jobs. It is not surprising, therefore, that.so 
much attention should be focused on ap- 
prenticeship training programs. 

In 1959 the NAACP issued a pamphiet en- 
titled “The Negro Wage-Earner and Appren- 
ticeship Training Programs,” which said, and 
I quote: 

“The minimization of Negro participation 
in apprenticeship programs, traditionally and 
currently, results in both the misdirection 
and mal-preparation of Negroes for skilled- 
craft occupations. Negroes, as a rule, must 
seek skilled training opportunities outside 
of formal apprenticeship programs. These in 
turn, do not usually provide the recipient 
with the qualitative preparation requisites 
for truly skilled standing in today’s economy. 
This holds true when the training was just 
‘picked up’ or whether it involved more for- 
mal but equally inferior instruction in de 
facto segregated school systems. In either 
event, some of the emerging Negro crafts- 
men are not adequately trained, nor do they 
usually perform as well in their chosen voca- 
tions. As a result, they remain marginal 
employees. .. .” 

This is an i statement. Its main 
points are: that the skilled crafts do require 
training and qualifications; and that the 
best training is provided by formal appren- 
ticeship programs. It follows that the par- 
ticipation of minority youth and workers in 
these programs must be vastly expanded. 

Now, what progress has been made? 

By 1960, the number of Negroes in regis- 
tered apprenticeship programs had risen from 
one to less than 2%4 percent—which 
prompted Roy Wilkins to observe that “at the 
present rates of advance, it will take Negroes 
138 years or until the year 2094, to secure 
equal participation in skilled-craft train- 
ME Seemed 
But it hasn’t turned out that way. In 1969, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the number of nonwhites in apprenticeship 

programs totaled 20,000 out of 255,000, ap- 
proximately 8 percent. 

But that’s not all. Of the 73,000 new en- 
rollees in the first half of 1969, 11 percent 
came from minority groups, and the num- 
bers continue to increase. 

As of September 30, 1970, the number of 
apprentices placed by Outreach Programs 
alone, in over 80 cities, passed the 8,000 mark. 
Of these, over 7,500 were in the building 
trades. 


Of these 7,500, almost 4,400 were in the 
electricians, carpenters, !ronworkers, sheet 
metal workers, plumbers and pipe fitters. 
These are not the trowel or “mud” trades. 
These are certainly not “low-paying” jobs. 

In 1960 the NAACP reported on the basis 
of the 1960 Census that there were 90 minor- 
ity plumber apprentices out of 11,000. Today 
Outreach alone has placed 755. The NAACP 
reported that there were only 90 minority 
electrician apprentices in the country. Today 
Outreach alone has placed 855, The NAACP 
found only 60 carpenters apprentices. Out- 
reach alone has placed 1,726. 
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Now, I have been giving you facts—not 
fantasies. Very significant changes have 
occurred in minority participation in appren- 
ticeship, especially in the building trades. 
These changes are the product of sound 
programs initiated by civil rights groups— 
such as the Urban League, the Workers De- 
fense League and the A. Philip Randolph 
Educational Fund—financed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and having the cooperation, 
not only of national, but of local building 
trades unions and their councils. And all of 
this aided by the systematic efforts of the 
Civil Rights Department of the AFL-CIO. 

And the surest sign of our success is Mr. 
Hill's reaction to it. For he has shifted his 
position from advocating that minority 
youngsters press for inclusion in apprentice- 
ships to attacking apprenticeship as such. 
What better proof that the exclusion of 
minority youth from apprenticeship pro- 
grams is coming to an end? 

In a speech at the 1970 NAACP Convention, 
Mr. Hill endorsed the following statement by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Arthur Fletcher, 
I quote: 

“The apprenticeship program is one of the 
worst training programs in the country in 
terms of completions. Seventy per cent of the 
people who go into apprenticeship drop out; 
only thirty per cent finish. That is the high- 
est dropout rate of any training program of 
any kind anywhere in the United States. We 
can prove statistically and in many other 
ways that it is an invalid training program.” 

To which Mr. Hill added, with relish: “I 
agree with Secretary Fletcher. He is, of course, 
absolutely correct.” 

Well, Mr. Fletcher is not absolutely cor- 
rect. He is not even relatively correct. He is 
absolutely wrong. The apprenticeship drop- 
out rate is not 70 percent. It is approximately 
50 percent; and, in fact, among the appren- 
tices placed by Outreach Programs, the rate 
is less than 20 percent. Apprenticeship does 
not have the highest dropout rate of any 
training program of any kind in the country. 
The apprenticeship dropout rate is roughly 
equal to the college student dropout rate in 
this country, and is less than most manpower 
programs. 

Is there not something bizarre, even cruel, 
in Mr. Hill’s new line? After all these years 
of striving to get minority youngsters into 
the best skilled training programs that exist; 
after years of these youngsters being told 
they didn’t have what it takes; now when 
we have finally broken down the barriers, 
now when these youngsters have proven 
they can make it, and enter jobs paying $6.00, 
$7.00 and more an hour—now comes along 
Mr. Hill to demand that this ladder to dig- 
nity be torn down and that the Government 
stop funding these programs to train minor- 
ity youth to be skilled electricians, plumbers 
and sheetmetal workers. Thank you, Mr. Hill! 

I know that this is not the policy of the 
NAACP, but Mr. Hill’s freewheeling dema- 
gogic spirit is irrepressible. He attacks the 
Workers Defense League, the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Educational Fund, the Urban League, 
the Trade Union Leadership Council, the 
Philadelphia Negro American Trade Union 
Council and other organizations working in 
the Outreach Programs. He told the NAACP 
Convention, and I quote: 

“Given the fact that Government officials 
are aware that the system of apprenticeship 
training, especially in the construction 
trades, is senseless, it is all the more scan- 
dalous that millions of dollars of public 
funds are spent annually to subsidize these 
programs.” 

Mr. Hill is not only out to destroy appren- 
ticeship. He is after something much more 
fundamental, 

When Mr. Hill and I were children, and 
maybe earlier, a great man of militant in- 
tegrity was waging a hard and often lonely 
fight against discrimination within the labor 
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movement. But A. Philip Randolph also 
fought, at the same time, to organize Negro 
workers into unions against exploitation by 
their employers. He always advised Negro 
workers to struggle within the House of La- 
bor and to build and strengthen the labor 
movement. There was a lot more discrimina- 
tion in the labor movement during the twen- 
ties, thirties and forties than there is today. 
But A. Philip Randolph could never dream 
of advocating the open shop. 

Mr. Hill is of a different breed. 

He became so enamored of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s phony Philadelphia Plan that 
even when its unworkability had become evi- 
dent to most, his response was, and I quote: 

“Continued control of job opportunities 
by the racist building trades is the heart 
of the matter. If the ‘home-town’ plans be- 
came operative, it would not in any way 
alter the fact that a non-governmental, non- 
elected private group, namely the building 
trades unions, will continue to exercise 
absolute control over the livelihoods of 
American citizens in the construction 
industry.” 

I am not quoting the Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am not quoting the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. I am quoting Mr. 
Hill. 

Understand, Mr. Hill is not calling for the 
opening of all construction unions to minor- 
ity workers. He is not calling for recruiting 
and training programs to accelerate their 
entry and to make these unions more in- 
tegrated and responsive to the needs of all 
workers, black and white. Mr. Hill is demand- 
ing an end to union control of jobs because 
these are innately “racist institutions.” 

Reading Mr. Hill's words, I recalled a pas- 

sage from Perlman and Taft's History of 
Labor in the United States, in which they 
described how the open shop movement 
sought its objectives by, 
“placing organized labor on a moral defen- 
sive. Instead of labor being viewed as a 
victim of oppression, the propaganda of the 
employers sought to convince the public that 
labor was both the aggressor and the op- 
pressor .. . This idealistic propaganda, ap- 
pealing as it did to the traditional American 
individual, was very influential in shifting 
public support from the worker to the 
employer.” 

Now, it would seem from Mr. Hill’s state- 
ment that control of jobs should shift from 
unions to government, not to employers. 
After all. employers are also “non-govern- 
mental, non-elected private groups.” But in 
April, 1967, Mr. Hill told a Cleveland meeting: 
“We are going to insist that there be open 
hiring and that the employer, not the union, 
should determine who will work.” 

Never mind that union leaders are elected 
by workers’ and that unions, however im- 
perfect, are workers’ instruments. It is the 
employer, elected by nobody, who should 
determine who will be a worker and who will 
not. 

In December, 1967, Mr. Hill wrote in the 
publication Contractor News that 

“Contractors have abdicated their respon- 
sibilities by turning over the hiring process 
to the discriminatory building craft unions 

- . The hiring function is solely reserved 
for the contractor . . . a union has no right 
to establish union membership—or any other 
qualification—as a condition for employment. 
Only the employers can determine qualifica- 
tions for employment.” 

These statements make it crystal clear that 
Mr. Hill does not really object to job control 
by “non-governmental, non-elected private 
groups”—so long as they aren’t free and in- 
dependent trade unions. 

What Mr. Hill really wants is the open 
shop. He wants to weaken trade unions, or 
at least he lends himself to such efforts. And 
not just in the construction industry. 

Listen, for example, to this account, from 
the San Francisco Examiner (January 3, 
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1968), of Mr. Hill’s plans to “smash the lily- 
white, illegal closed shop” in the Bay Area. 

“Hill indicated that the Bay Area cam- 
paign would start with the construction in- 
dustry and move gradually into other in- 
dustries where the illegal closed shop 
prevails. 

Some Negro leaders already have expressed 
a belief that Bay Area Negroes would be bet- 
ter off under the open shop and have indi- 
cated they would support an initiative to 
outlaw the union shop in California. 

Other Negro leaders have argued that Ne- 
groes in open shop states are far worse off 
than they are in California and it would be a 
serious mistake for Negroes to support the 
national Right to Work movement which, 
incidentally, recently opened Bay Area 
offices.” 

What did Mr. Hill have to say to these 
Negro leaders who were debating whether to 
support the Right-to-Work movement: Did 
he say what Roy Wilkins, A. Philip Randolph, 
Clarence Mitchell, Martin Luther King, Dor- 
othy Height, Bayard Rustin and Cesar 
Chavez said—that Right-to-Work laws “con- 
stitute an obstacle to the progress of Ameri- 
cans belonging to racial, religious, and 
national minorities”? 

Or does he tell them that unions are what 
constitute the obstacle to the progress of 
America’s minorities! 

What does Mr. Hill say to Negro youngsters 
who now have an opportunity to enter ap- 
prenticeship training programs leading to 
jobs as well-paid skilled craftsmen? Does he 
tell them that these programs are “senseless” 
and scandalously unworthy of support, and 
that these youngsters should reject the good 
pay of craftsmen because it is the fruit of 
excessive union power, including job control? 

Or does he tell them that they have an 
opportunity, not only for economic advance- 
ment and dignity, but to be part of a gen- 
eration that is involved in a historic trans- 
formation of both the work place and the 
union hall, and that this opportunity must 
be seized. 

And finally, what does Mr. Hill have to say 
to black workers who want, as all working 
people everywhere have always wanted, to 
organize to protect themselves against ex- 
ploitation by their employers and to deter- 
mine for themselves the conditions under 
which they will sell their labor? 

Does he tell them what A. Philip Randolph 
has said over and over again—that Negro 
workers must be an integral part of the labor 
movement, opposing separatism and dual 
unionism, while fighting discrimination 
within the House of Labor? 

Does he tell them what Martin Luther 
King said—that between the Negro and the 
labor movement there is a “unity of pur- 
pose” and that the Negro’s needs “are iden- 
tical with labor's needs"? 

Or does Mr. Hill tell black workers that 
they should not join unions because unions 
are racists? 

Does he tell them that unions are too 
powerful and thar black workers should look 
to their employers for their well being? 

Does he tell them that the American labor 
movement is a reactionary obstacle to social 
change? 

I do not know the answers to all these 
questions. But I do know that between Mr. 
Hill and me there is more than a difference 
over tactics, There are, fundamentally, two 
opposing views of the Negro and the labor 
movement. 

One view was expressed by Mr. Hill more 
than eight years ago, and it has guided his 
actions ever since. He wrote: 

“.., the militant Negro worker is con- 
fronted not with a trade union movement 
that is a force for social change but on the 
contrary, with a national labor organiza- 
tion that has become a very conservative and 
highly bureaucratized institution, closely 
allied in many cities and states to reaction- 
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ary political forces and defending that status 
quo which is now directly attacked by the 
Negro in virtually every area of American 
life.” 

The other view was expressed by Clarence 
Mitchell two years ago, and it has guided 
his actions. He said: 

“Without the help and day-to-day work 
of the legislative representatives of labor, 
headed by Andrew Biemiller, no civil rights 
legislation would have passed in any session 
of Congress. Without the help of labor, the 
great marches for civil rights that brought 
thousands of Americans to Washington 
would not have been a success. Labor con- 
tributed its brain power, its manpower and 
its finances to make these historic events 
possible . . . I believe that it would be a 
fatal mistake in this country if civil rights 
and labor groups did not continue to work 
together . . . We must never forget that we 
are the foundation on which the House of 
Freedom is built. If we crumble and fall 
apart the whole structure may very well 
collapse.” 

As between these two views, I know 
Clarence Mitchell's to be correct. It guides 
the actions of the AFL-CIO, and it is the 
standard by which we judge others. 


REMARKS BY HERBERT HILL 


It is clear from Mr. Slaiman’s remarks 
that he thinks that he has an argument with 
me, Mr. Slaiman’s argument is not with me. 
Mr. Slaiman’s argument is now with the 
judicial record of the past 35 years. 

Even though Mr. Slaiman has adroitly and 
selectively distorted many of the quotes that 
he presented—in one case saying that I wrote 
some things and actually it was a quotation, 
and it was an inaccurate quotation and he 
further compounded the inaccuracy by quot- 
ing the inaccurate quotation inaccurately— 
and by very selectively juxtaposing parts of 
statements together, he presented a straw- 
man so that he could then of course score de- 
baters’ points. 

But there is no argument really; Mr. Slai- 
man’s argument is not with me. Mr. Slai- 
man’s argument is with 30 years now of the 
judicial record on the question of trade 
union discrimination. It is an incontro- 
vertible record. For the past few years the 
argument is not between Slaiman and Hill. 
Slaiman enjoys that kind of an argument, 
that’s fine. I think people should be per- 
mitted to indulge themselves somewhat, but 
that is not the question. 

I propose in the very, in the all too limited 
time this afternoon, to examine what has oc- 
curred. It seems to me this is the only basis 
for making a judgment about the great prog- 
ress that Mr. Slaiman told us about, to make 
a comparison between the kind of complaints 
that came before the first FEPC. 

Mr. Slaiman is right about one thing: that 
the old provisional Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission established under President 
Roosevelt's Executive Order 8802 in 1941 was 
the direct result of the guiding genius and 
brilliant organizational strategy of A. Philip 
Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and his colleague, Milton Webster— 
and I entirely agree and as long as I live, I 
am to pay great tribute to Mr. Randolph who 
is the Father of this movement; and I am so 
delighted that he is here today. 

But the question is what has happened, 
and it seems to me this provides us a basis 
for making an analysis—what has happened 
between the issuance of the first Federal 
Executive Order, establishing a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission in 1941, and the 
passage of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. And in the limited time available to me 
today I am going to have to be selective. This, 
it seems to me, provides a realistic basis to 
judge the repeated claims made by Slaiman 
and others about great progress in eliminat- 
ing racist practices within organized labor. 

I propose to do this within the perspective 
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of 30 years. Let's see, let’s see what kind of 
great progress has occurred in 30 years. In the 
past 30 years, beginning with 8802, there has 
been an imposing array of Federal statutes, 
together with state and municipal laws; and 
seven Executive Orders have been issued by 
five Presidents prohibiting employment dis- 
crimination by government contractors and 
today, one of every three jobs in the national 
economy exists directly as the result of a 
Federal Government contract. 

An evaluation of the racial practices of 
organized labor during the past 30 years— 
that is in the period between the creation 
of the first PEPC in 1941 and the establish- 
ment of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission as the result of the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—provides a 
realistic, sound basis to judge the nature of 
the claims, the validity of the claims about 
great progress. 

Prior to the passage of Title VII, labor un- 
ions used their extensive powers to eliminate 
or to limit black workers as a group from 
competition in the labor market by a variety 
of methods. Among these, but not exclusively 
so, were: Exclusion from membership by 
racial provisions in union constitutions or 
ritual bylaws or exclusion of Negroes by tacit 
agreement or the absence of written declara- 
tions, segregated locals, separate racial se- 
niority and promoticnal provisions in union 
contracts that limited black workers to 
menial unskilled jobs, refusal to admit 
Negroes into union-controlled apprentice- 
ship programs and denial of access to union 
hiring halls and other job-referral opera- 
tions, especially where such systems of job 
control are the exclusive source of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Slaiman is absolutely, historically 
wrong about one point on the question. He is 
wrong about many points, but about one 
point right now which I address myself to in 
the perspective of the past. The record will 
clearly show that in many many situations 
where there was an informal system of se- 
niority and discrimination in job assignment, 
the introduction of the union contract codi- 
fied, made more rigid, made more systematic 
and in some industries, as a matter-of-fact, 
introduced the seniority system. The black 
workers would have limited seniority and 
that they would only be promotable in all- 
black labor classifications and the historical 
record is clear on this: Union agreements 
made more rigid throughout the South, and 
some places in the North in some cases, 
unions introduced the system of separate 
racial seniority lines. 

These, and other discriminatory practices 
by major labor unions, in conjunction with 
the racial practices of employers, have had a 
cumulative effect in forming the occupational 
characteristics of the black labor force in the 
United States. Now although some isolated 
progress has occurred, isolated progress, 
problems of discriminatory employment 
practices have not been eliminated on a 
broad basis by either employers and labor 
unions, this new body of Federal civil rights 
laws not withstanding. The patterns, and I 
am talking about patterns of racial discrimi- 
nation, remain intact. But two new phe- 
nomena have emerged: Where once they were 
openly racist and acknowleged to be so, these 
practices have ow become covert and subtle. 
New testing devices and non-job relative 
qualifications, although non-discriminatory 
on their face, exclude black workers just as 
effectively as did the “white only” clauses in 
the past. 

But, Mr. Slaiman tells us that much prog- 
ress has been made in eliminating separate 
racial seniority lines in union agreements. 
He's simply not telling the truth. The fact 
of the matter is that what has changed is 
the language. Once upon a time the union 
agreements said, and I collected these, I have 
hundreds in my office, on one side of the 
page it would say the “colored seniority 
line”, usually they use that phrase, "the col- 
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ored seniority line”; on the other side of the 
page it would say the “white seniority line”. 
The nomenclature has been removed but for 
operational purposes it remains the same 
and there has been some concessions but the 
pattern of job assignments on the basis of 
race has been kept intact and today many 
major unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
are in court defending those practices. 

I am delighted that Mr. Slaiman informs 
us that Mr. Meany said that it was the official 
policy of the Federation to oppose separate 
racial seniority lines in union agreements. 
Fine! Then why are attorneys for many, 
many labor unions affiliated to the AFL in 
court defending these discriminatory prac- 
tices? Even though the Federal Courts have 
spoken again and again and declared them 
to be invalid, why are unions spending lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
their workers’ money, of the dues payers’ 
money, to defend the discriminatory provi- 
sions? The judicial record is clear on this 
and I will go into some detail as we go along 
on these questions. Separate racial seniority 
provisions in union contracts, which once 
were clearly designated as white and colored 
lines of promotion, now continue to operate 
through a series of euphemisms which mean 
the same thing. I am concerned with the 
substance of a reality. Mr. Slaiman is con- 
cerned with the form. The nomenclature has 
changed, but the consequences for black 
workers remain the same. The racial situation 
has changed little or not at all in many 
industries. 

The second new development is to be found 
in the way many labor unions have responded 
to the requirements of the new body of law 
prohibiting discriminatory racial practices 
and the use of what has become known as 
“tokenism,” i.e. as a means of preserving old 
patterns and as a tactic to evade genuine 
compliance with the law. Thus at best there 
has been a minimal strategic accommodation 
by labor organizations to the entire body of 
Federal and state anti-discrimination laws 
and executive orders. 

Now down to some specific cases: The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, with its power to receive complaints, 
to initiate investigations, to hold hearings 
and to refer findings of discriminatory em- 
ployment practices to the Department of 
Justice, has now been in operation for more 
than five years. It is now possible with a high 
degree of accuracy, case by case, community 
by community, international by interna- 
tional, to assess the degree to which orga- 
nized labor has altered its racial practices to 
conform to this new body of law and to 
determine if significant changes have oc- 
curred, between the issuance of Executive 
Order 8802 in 1941, and the beginning of 
operations by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission in 1965. 

I have spent more than two years now, (I 
do one or two other things as you may 
gather) but I have spent some two years 
going through 50,000 items in the files of the 
old FEPC that reside in the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. and they are 
very rich. And I have compared many of 
those cases, the cases that have now come 
before the Federal Courts, and have come 
before the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and there is a fantastic con- 
tinuity. Here we see the nature of change. 
A detailed examination of the records of the 
FEPC in the 1940’s involving labor unions 
with the union cases that have come before 
the EEOC in the 1960's, reveals that many 
major labor unions are substantially con- 
tinulng the same discriminatory practices. 

In some instances, such as the cases in- 
volving the Machinists—the I.A.M., the Rail- 
way Clerks, many building trades craft 
unions, the operating railroad unions, the 
longshoremen and other labor organizations, 
the practices, ladies and gentlemen, are vir- 
tually identical to those of 30 years ago. In 
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many instances the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission has investigated and 
found reasonable cause involving the ezact 
same discriminatory practices of the ezact 
same labor unions cited by the FEPC 30 
years ago. This is true of the fundamental 
question of separate racial seniority lines and 
many of the other issues that I have 
mentioned. 

Let me give you some case histories and 
I wish time permitted me to give you all, 
but I can’t, there just isn’t time. I just want 
to cite a few so I may perhaps evoke some- 
thing of a historical continuity that I am 
describing. I want to suggest that it is only 
within this perspective of time that one can 
make a meaningful judgment regarding the 
nature of progress. 

In the early 1940's the FEPC received com- 
plaints against the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, charging a pattern 
of segregated locals and discriminatory job 
assignments in many cities along the Atlan- 
tic Coast and in the Gulf District. Twenty- 
six years later, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission received complaints 
against the ILA involving the exact same 
locais and the exact same practices. 

In Philadelphia, not Savannah or New 
Orleans, but Philadelphia, the Commission 
found reasonable cause after a two years in- 
vestigation, to believe that ILA locals sys- 
tematically denied black workers opportuni- 
ties to enter into the desirable higher-paying 
job classifications, such as checkers and 
clerks. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission found reasonable cause in 
charges brought by members of the all-black 
segregated ILA locals in Philadelphia that 
the all-white local, Local 1242, which op- 
erates the hiring hall for checkers and clerks, 
refuses to refer black workers to the desirable 
high-paying jobs. And similar findings were 
found involving the ILA in Baltimore, Gal- 
veston, in Port Arthur, and there is now 
pending over, over 36 locals in ten Texas 
cities, in Baltimore, and in Pennsylvania, 
there are court cases pending against ILA 
locals. Some of them are private party suits 
under Section 706 and others are actions by 
the U.S. Attorney General under Section 
TOTA of the Act, but the interesting thing is 
that these are the ezact same locals charged 
with the exact same practices 30 years ago! 

Now I can show the same line of continuity 
in cases involving the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks. I have it all down 
here but time will not permit an extensive 
examination in cases involving the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, in cases 
involving the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, in cases involving the 
railway brotherhoods, and many many other 
major affiliates of the AF of L, over a 30-year 
period. The only thing that has changed is 
the name of the black worker on the com- 
plaint! And in one or two cases I have been 
fascinated; it’s even the same name. But let 
me give you one, one typical example: 

In 1945, the old FEPC received complaints 
against the old oil workers international 
union, now the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union, charging discriminatory 
practices throughout the South West. In 
1966, the EEOC received charges filed by 
black workers against the same union on 
very much the same issue, in the same area. 
For instance, the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany in El Dorado, Arkansas, has collective 
bargaining mts with a lily-white 
local of the IAM—this is where the skilled 
white workers belong, Local 224—and the 
Oil Workers Union which has the production 
workers. This ostensibly integrated local of 
the Oil Workers Union, however, is divided 
into two departments: the labor department 
which is all black and the operating depart- 
ment which is all white. And after concilia- 
tion by the EEOC, provisions in the union 
contract were debated, requiring that a 
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worker loses all seniority when transferring 
from one department to another, the black 
worker was frozen in the all-black labor 
classification. The EEOC found that the 
highest-paid black man earns less per hour 
than the highest-paid white employee. 

The black workers were denied access to 
the training programs and recently imposed 
new qualifications, that is, that new stand- 
ards were established. The company and 
union said we no longer discriminate. But 
they established new standards, new quali- 
fications requiring that all new members of 
the operating department, the lily-white op- 
erating department, that they must have a 
high school education and they must pass 
& new test which was not previously required 
of whites. 

Evidently, this is all right with Mr. Slai- 
man. This is the kind of conciliation he 
thinks is fine but objectively for the black 
worker it means that the old pattern is main- 
tained. White boys never had to take a rest. 
In the past white boys never had to have a 
high school education, but now in compli- 
ance with the law, the union and the com- 
pany agree to a new system that on the 
fact of it, it is entirely non-discriminatory 
of course, but objectively results in freezing 
black workers where they always were. And 
I can give you many, many other such cases. 
Some of these are in court today. 

Before Title VII went into effect, black 
workers in the all-black labor classifications 
in this industry and throughout the steel 
industry, the paper industry, were absolutely 
prohibited from transferring into the all- 
white operating departments by clauses in 
union contracts. Now the black worker has 
the theoretical right to transfer into higher 
paying jobs in the all-white operating de- 
partments but only after passing a qualify- 
ing test which did not exist before 1965 and 
also he will lose all accumulative seniority. 
Progress here consiste entirely of a theoreti- 
cal abstraction which only serves to main- 
tain the traditional racist practice. This is 
Mr. Slaiman's progress. This is not my prog- 
ress and this is not the progress that is ac- 
ceptable to the NAACP and to the black 
workers for whom we speak. 

In many industries employing tens of 
thousands of black workers, powerful labor 
unions today insist upon maintaining the old 
racist practices even though they have been 
declared again and again by the Federal 
Courts to be illegal. For instance, some day 
day law scholars will be writing Ph. D theses 
and tomes on this subject. 

More than 20 years ago, black steelwork- 
ers began a campaign, within the United 
Steelworkers of America, to eliminate the 
discriminatory job provisions contained in 
that union’s collective bargaining agree- 
ments with many major steel corporations, 
including U.S. Steel. After more than 20 
years of protest by black steelworkers against 
separate racial seniority lines, together with 
the filing of complaints with the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the futile con- 
frontations with the union leadership, the 
Steelworkers Union still persists in main- 
taining the discriminatory seniority provi- 
sions in its collective bargaining agreement. 
Today, this union is vigorously defending 
their practices in a series of lawsuits pend- 
law scholars will be writing Ph. D. theses 
ing in Federal district courts in Ohio, Ala- 
bama and Virginia. 

Just a few weeks ago, after three years of 
fruitless conciliation attempts by the Gov- 
ernment, the Justice Department initiated a 
series of lawsuits against the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration and the United Steelworkers Union 
and the American Federation of Labor and 
the international union—and I should tell 
you that I was directly involved. I filed the 
initial complaints with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. This is 
really pathetic. I am happy to know, Mr. 
Slaiman tells us, that Mr. Meany says that 
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we are opposed to this. Then why is the Steel- 
workers’ Union so adamantly defending these 
practices? 

There is a history that goes back to the 
early forties—the famous Whitfield decision. 
And then the Whitfield decision has been 
challenged by black workers who are now 
back in the Federal Courts and it’s a Taylor 
case. And the Steelworkers Union probably 
has spent over a hundred thousand dollars 
in legal fees by now, and instead of saying, 
and the same thing is true of many other 
unions—the Papermakers and the Paper- 
workers, the Pulp and Sulphite Workers 
Union and many other unions—Boys, you 
may not like it, but this is now the law and 
we really have to change this in substance; 
instead, these unions—and the Steelworkers 
Union is a progressive union, it’s not as 
Neanderthal as the building trades. This is 
a progressive, liberal union, I believe the 
League for Industrial Democracy some time 
ago honored its President at one of those 
evenings where everybody gives everybody 
else an award. You know the Plaque Makers 
Association has a conspiracy, I sometimes 
think, and it is possible to devote a separate 
series of seminars on the history of how that 
one union has over a period of more than 
30 years been in the Federal Courts for hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to defend and 
protect their system. That means that in 
practice, race is a factor in job assignments. 

Now, the courts are speaking on this and 
Mr. Slaiman, your argument is not with me, 
your argument is now with the American 
judicial system. Federal court decisions in- 
volving the Tobacco Workers Union, the 
Papermakers and Paperworkers Union, the 
Asbestos Workers, the Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite and Papermill Workers among many 
others have declared in clear, unambiguous 
terms that separate racial seniority agree- 
ments leading to job assignments on the 
basis of race are violations of the law. And 
even though the Federal Courts are now pro- 
viding clear legal definitions for the first time 
of what constitutes racial discrimination in 
employment, administrative remedies still 
outblock as many labor unions continue their 
defiance of the law and attempt to defend 
their traditional racist practices in complex 
court challenges. 

Oh how I wish time permitted me to tell 
you how labor lawyers are with brilliant in- 
genuity introducing a complex tangled web, 
keeping cases bottled up in court for 3 or 4 
years on procedural questions to prevent the 
realization of what other court decisions now 
say belong to black workers. The legal depart- 
ments of many labor unions are now busily 
engaged in raising procedural legal questions 
in an attempt to prevent change by conduct- 
ing a rear-guard holding action of the courts 
that I would compare—I do this with full im- 
plication of what I am saying—that I would 
compare with the action of southern school 
boards in conducting a similar rear-guard 
delaying action in the Federal Courts after 
the Supreme Court Decision in the school 
segregation cases in 1954. And it seems to me 
that this is the real measure of the Federa- 
tion's policy and practices, not George 
Meany’s after-dinner speeches. This is more 
significant than the ritualistic pledges of 
non-discrimination by Mr. Slaiman, and by 
all the other spokesmen for the Federation; 
the real test if this has come to an end Don— 
then why are union lawyers in many court- 
rooms all over the country spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of the dues- 
paying members defending the old racist 
system? 

Examination of the files of the old Fair 
Employment Practices Commission in the 
1940's, deposited in the National Archives 
(whenever you are in Washington, instead of 
going to the National Theatre or the National 
Gallery, go to the National Archives!). Any 
citizen is free to examine them, it’s all there. 
I repeat, by comparing that material with 
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the material we have before the EEOC to- 
day, we are forced to conclude that there are 
many instances of continuity in racist prac- 
tices that have not changed in more than a 
quarter of a century. 

I want to deal with one case: It deals di- 
rectly with Mr. Slaiman’s argument that the 
pattern of discrimination in the building 
trades has substantially changed. Mr. Slal- 
man, in a variety of ways says that there are 
isolated pockets here and there but the pat- 
tern has changed. But here and there are a 
few bad spots. I want to directly challenge 
this and once again the record of the court— 
there are many many cases and more in al- 
most half of the States in the Union now, 
where either there is litigation pending or 
where decisions have already been rendered. 
And let me deal with one case which I think 
is symbolic. 

Among the very first hearings held by the 
old FEPC in 1942 were those that involved the 
building trades unions, including the series 
of complaints against the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Now one cannot but be fasci- 
nated by the current findings of the courts 
and the Commission and the recent deci- 
sions of the Federal Court involving unions 
across the country. And in light of the his- 
torical record on the same question, if one 
reads the complaints of the 1940’s and the 
complaints of the 1970's, one is forced to 
conclude in the perspective of time that the 
only thing that has changed, as I said, is the 
name of the plaintiffs. 

The case I want to discuss is a case that is 
a landmark decision in labor law. It is known 
in the Constitutional law books as Dobbins 
(there are actually two cases). Dobbins vs. 
Local 212, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and U.S. vs. Local 212, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

On September 13, 1968, in the U.S. District 
Court of Cincinnati, Ohio, Judge Timothy S. 
Hogan ruled that Anderson L. Dobbins, a 
black electrician, must be admitted to Local 
212, a lily-white local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

This local has jurisdiction in Cincinnati 
and 13 surrounding counties in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana and yes Mr. Slaiman they 
have an illegal closed shop. The Federal 
courts have ruled that they have an illegal 
closed shop and it is an illegal closed shop 
for the simple reason that black workers 
solely by virtue of their race and color don't 
get referred to jobs out of that local hiring 
for the 13 counties and so the U.S. District 
Court found in the Dobbins case. I want to 
tell you something about Mr. Dobbins. 

Mr. Dobbins is a veteran of the United 
States Army, he holds a B.S. degree from 
Hampton Institute. He is a fully certified 
journeyman electrician and since 1956 at- 
tempted to secure admission into Local 212 
of the IBEW. Now before the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 was passed, when he came to the 
local union headquarters and sought admis- 
sion he was told openly that this was a white 
man’s union and we don’t take your people. 
After the Civil Rights Act was passed, they 
said you aren’t qualified. And Mr. Dobbins 
went before the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission and eventually, after 
some grand attempts to conciliate the mat- 
ter, Local 212 refused to admit Mr. Dobbins. 

And the case went to the Federal Court 
and spokesmen for organized labor have re- 
peatedly held that there is no discrimina- 
tion, it’s just that black workers are not 
qualified. And the attorneys for the union 
argued that Mr. Dobbins was not qualified, 
even though he was a college graduate, had 
a Bachelor of Science degree, and the union 
said he wasn’t qualified. 

Judge Hogan found that Dobbins had a 
wide range of experience, that the union was 
guilty of discriminatory practices and, in a 
90-page opinion, ordered the union to admit 
him. And the union said alright, we will put 
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him on the waiting list. And the judge said 
no, you will not put him on the waiting list, 
you will give him immediate union member- 
ship. The union said alright, we will give him 
the union qualifying test. And the court said 
no, no, no, ‘cause you've discriminated 
against him for so many years you will not 
give him the qualifying test, you will give 
him immediate union membership. 

Now the interesting thing here is, that 
even though the court found that the union 
had committed eleven separate acts of racial 
discrimination, it was a clear violation of the 
Act that Local 212 had limited its member- 
ship to white persons only. And I quote from 
Judge Hogan's Decision: “It effectively con- 
trols who will work for union contractors 
within its jurisdiction and the court dis- 
banded the hiring hall and suspended the 
union referral system.” 

Local 212 took in Mr. Dobbins and one 
other black man and refuses to admit any 
other black workers similarly qualified. In 
order to prevent them from becoming poten- 
tial litigants, they give them temporary 
working permits. And in February of last year 
the union asked release from the onerous re- 
strictions placed by the court upon its prac- 
tices. In other words, they want to go back 
to their old practices. 

Now, the interesting thing is that on 
March 5 thru 15 in 1945 the FEPC, the old 
FEPC, held hearings in Cincinnati and 
among the unions found to be violating Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802 was the very same union, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in Cincinnati. So that here, we have 
thirty years, thirty years we are back in court, 
we are back in court and we have gotten in 
two black workers! Mr. Slaiman, is that 
progress? It would seem to me that this sym- 
bolizes the nature of progress. 

I can cite hundreds of other similar cases, 
the Lock Case and many, many other cases. 
We have the situation of the Quarles Case 
involving the Tobacco Workers Union. The 
courts have spoken very clearly on the ques- 
tion of job assignment on the basis of race 
by unions. 

Now, the historic decision in the Crown- 
Zellerbach case where the Papermakers 
Union threatened to walk off the job if the 
union gave up and Mr. Slaiman is wrong 
here when he says that it is the company 
who imposed this. The company did not want 
to lose this government contract which is 
a very lucrative government contract, and 
when the company said that they would give 
up the separate racial seniority lines, the 
Papermakers Union threatened to go out 
on strike. And it was only an injunction 
secured by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral that prevented the union from going 
out on strike. And similar events have taken 
place in Seattle, in St. Louis and many other 
cities around the country, where the unions 
are the decisive factor in insisting upon the 
retention of the old discriminatory system. 
There are literally many, many more of these 
cases, and obviously I hope I just suggested 
some of the meaning of this. And I want 
to provide an interpretation; let me just 
take a few more minutes time on this point 
because Mr. Slaiman has used, you know, 
some pretty harsh language. 

I am not going to have a debate with Mr. 
Slaiman here today, I am not going to have 
an argument with him as I said his argu- 
ment is with the Federal Judiciary and the 
record of these and hundreds of other cases. 
I want to explain why I think organized 
labor is resisting these changes. They have 
& reason for it. It’s not that they are bad 
guys; that they are vicious; or a bunch 
of prejudiced That is not it at all. 

By the turn of the century, by 1900, the 
labor movement had settled into a policy of 
racial exclusion expressed in the refusal to 
organize black workers in many occupations 
or to establish segregated locals or to in- 
clude blacks in certain job classifications. 
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The purpose of these early union practices 
beginning in the 1880's and 1890's, in the 
post-Reconstruction period, was to drive 
the black worker out of competition with 
white unionized labor and use the greater 
exploitation of the black worker as a means 
of subsidizing the wages of the white 
worker. This policy had the effect of lower- 
ing total labor costs because the employer 
could trade off higher wages for white 
workers at the expense of low-paid, more 
highly exploited blacks. From the employer's 
point of view this policy also diminished 
the power of organized labor—a point which 
the AF of L leadership never understood 
and still is unable to understand. 

And this pattern continues today. It is the 
legacy of the tradition established in the 
early years of the AFofL. For example, in 
many steel plants the millwright is white 
and the millwright’s helper is black. They do 
substantially the same work. In fact, the 
black helper usually teaches the white mill- 
wright who receives higher pay in a higher 
job classification. Many exampu.es of this pat- 
tern can be cited in other industries, such 
as in the paper industry and tobacco manu- 
facturing and petrochemicals among many 
others. 

Apart from this consequence to organized 
labor, employers have derived substantial 
benefits from this labor policy as it results 
in total lower-average labor costs, A major 
example of this is to be found in the trucking 
industry. Inter-city, or as they are known, 
“over-the-road truck drivers” who are white 
and organized by the teamsters union, get 
paid an average hourly rate plus a substan- 
tial mileage bonus. Thus their annual earn- 
ings are much greater than black drivers 
limited to intra-city trucking, where no mile- 
age rate is paid. 

This greatly benefits the trucking industry. 
The employer, of course, can afford to pay 
the higher wages of the white over-the-road 
driver, subsidized by the low-wage exploita- 
tion of the black worker, and this is implicit 
in the whole strategic operation of the 
American Federation of Labor for the past 
70 years. 

The clearest example of this policy is pro- 
vided by the highly unionized railroad indus- 
try. It has existed for generations—a racial 
pattern of white brakemen vs. the black 
train porters. This discriminatory pattern 
has been demonstrated in a very important 
legal case now pending in the Federal Courts, 
known as the Norman Case. The black and 
white workers do identical work but black 
porters receive less pay and segregated status, 
and who knows this better than Phil 
Randolph! 

Employers and white workers benefit. The 
white employer and the white worker both 
benefit from the deprivation of blacks, which 
subsidizes higher wages and working condi- 
tions for whites as a class. Segregated unions 
and segregated job lines have directly con- 
tributed to this process. In reality, job dis- 
crimination against the black worker has 
been a form of subsidization to the white 
worker, and the union has been the specific 
instrumentality of achieving this. Organized 
labor and employers have for generations 
jointly created a highly exploited class of 
cheap black labor rigidly blocked from ad- 
vancing in the all-white occupations. 

Now I just want to summarize. I know the 
time is running out. I was going to deal 
with the building trades in greater detail 
than I can now, but just let me make one 
comment that deals directly with Mr. Slai- 
man’s remarks. Mr. Slaiman says that the 
NAACP changed its position between 1959. 
And he did, I was delighted, he did quote 
me accurately in an apprenticeship training 
study I did in 1959 for the NAACP. I want 
to thank you, Don, for quoting me accurately 
at that time. He quoted me absolutely ac- 
curately, word for word, which proves several 
things: That he’s capable of doing so, I sup- 
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pose, and in other cases chooses not to. And 
then he says that now that the outreach 
program has become so effective, we have 
changed our policy. Uh, uh, we haven't 
changed our policy one damn bit. It’s the 
building trades unions that are now using 
this as a device to perpetuate the racial status 
quo. Let me show you how this is done. 

In the case of Vogler—and I am delib- 
erately limiting myself to cases that are 
either decided by the Federal courts or where 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission has already found, so that this is not 
simply Herbert Hill's opinion, but this is now 
a matter of judicial finding. 

There is a case that has been going on 
for four years in New Orleans, the case of 
Vogler vs. Asbestos Workers Union Local 53. 
And the judge in that case has gone to the 
5th Circuit Court of Appeals. The union ap- 
pealed the original decision. And the 5th 
Circuit finally held that the union had dis- 
criminated against Mexican-Americans and 
Negroes as a class and ordered the union to 
admit all blacks and Mexican-Americans as 
workers in this industry for a stated period of 
time. 

The union's response to the judge was: 
All right, we will now establish an appren- 
ticeship training program and we will have 
an outreach program. And the attorneys for 
the NAACP said no, because for something 
like 50 years before, this union never had an 
apprenticeship training program, and they 
never had an outreach program. White work- 
ers became journeymen like that! If you are 
not too bright, you can become an asbestos 
worker in about two days. If you are a back- 
ward white man in New Orleans, you become 
an asbestos worker in four days. 

This union never had an apprenticeship 
training program. And attorneys for the 
NAACP told this to the judge, and we argued 
that it would now constitute discrimination 
to set up an outreach program and then an 
apprenticeship program that would dure 
for four or five years, and this constitutes a 
discriminatory practice, one more device to 
perpetuate the traditional exclusion of black 
workers. 

And the judge listened to us and he did 
something that had never been done before: 
a circuit court judge suspended a local 
union's constitution, suspended the mem- 
bership standards of that local union. And 
by the way, let me say that attorneys for 
organized labor are leading their clients 
down a very, very dangerous road, because 
on questions of race you are opening up the 
doors to some very dangerous matters by 
your bitter intransigence to change and by 
forcing us to go into the courts and chal- 
lenge these traditional practices, you are 
opening up the doors to dangerous things, 
and you are doing it yourselves, we are not 
doing it. 

But in that case, and in many other cases, 
unions are now establishing outreach and 
apprenticeship training programs that they 
never had before. And I will conclude by 
dealing with the outreach thing in about two 
minutes and then we are finished. 

I want to use the figures that both Mr. 
Slaiman and George Meany use. At the time 
that the Philadelphia Plan was debated, Mr. 
Slaiman pointed out that great progress had 
been made and I want to now examine those 
figures very, very carefully. 

We have been told that between 1960 and 
1970 the increase has been from 2 percent 
to 7.2 percent. That was the figure that 
George Meany used last March when the 
Philadelphia Plan was being debated and he 
boasted of the fact that Outreach has be- 
come “our way of overcoming the segregated 
patterns.” 

Let’s take a look at New York City: in 1950 
black workers constituted 1.5 percent of the 
apprentices and 13 percent of the population 
of New York City. In 1960, blacks constituted 
2 percent of the apprentices and 22 percent 
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of the population of New York City. It is esti- 
mated that by 1970, that the current Census 
will show that nonwhites constitute at least 
34 percent of the population of New York 
City and the same pattern is being repeated 
throughout the country. The rapidly chang- 
ing population characteristics of the black 
community provide the only meaningful con- 
text in which to measure the rate of progress 
of black workers in organized labor and all 
other institutions. And if one examines this, 
if one examines the changes that Mr. Slaiman 
is now so proud of, then you will see that we 
are in fact maintaining the traditional ratio 
of the past 50 years, that nothing is being 
changed. 

As a matter of fact we are in a far worst 
position today. Black workers continue to lose 
ground today from where they were 50 years 
ago when W. E. DuBois did his study of the 
Philadelphia Negro, the first great sociological 
study of an American black community, pub- 
lished in 1902. He had statistics provided by 
government sources indicating the number 
of blacks in skilled craft occupations in the 
construction industry in 1900, proportionate 
to their total numbers in the population. 
Ladies and gentlemen, in Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore and virtually every Eastern 
Seaboard city, there are fewer black crafts- 
men in the construction industry today, 
than there were in the 1900's. 

Because from that period the unions en- 
gaged in what I call the process of occupa- 
tional eviction, where they redesignated this 
work from “nigger work” to “white men’s 
jobs" and they drove out hundreds of thou- 
sands of black men from this industry. So we 
have not yet even regained, black workers 
have not yet regained, black men were the 
basic construction industry labor force in this 
country, and black men have not even re- 
gained the numerical proportion of black 
participation in the skilled trades at the turn 
of the century. 

I repeat, given their numbers, their total 
numbers in the population in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston or Buffalo, there are 
fewer blacks now, in skilled jobs in the con- 
struction industry than there were at the 
turn of the century. And I suggest that Out- 
reach and related programs are simply an- 
other device to perpetuate the appallingly 
low participation of blacks. The black youth 
who do come out of these programs, who are 
still not given journeymen status. The issue 
is journeyman status, not admission into a 
4-5 year apprenticeship program. Last week 
in Buffalo, New York, the State Commission 
for Civil Rights found four unions guilty of 
refusing to admit black youths who had gone 
through an outreach program into unions, 
and there are similar complaints in Cleve- 
land, in Newark and elsewhere. This is the 
real test, this is the nature of the tinsel of 
progress over a 30-year period. Thank you. 

Applause. 

Thank you, Mr. Hill. Mr. Hill went over his 
time and by prior agreement, the over-exten- 
sion will be deducted from the rebuttal time. 

Before calling on the audience for ques- 
tions, and questions only, let me introduce 
a minor corrective fact: That the League for 
Industrial Democracy did not give an annual 
award to I. W. Abel, President of the Steel- 
workers—although we are grateful for the 
suggestion! What did happen however was 
that Mr. Abel presented the League’s 1967 
Annual Award to A. Philip Randolph, by 
whose presence here today we are all honored. 

Applause. 

According to the rules we will take only 
questions, brief questions, no speeches, no 
comments and I will ask the speakers to 
respond to the question briefly as well. Mr. 
Rustin? 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 


Mr. Rustin, Mr, Hill, will you give us some 
insight as to how you take the position you 
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do, when Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Mitchell take such 
diametrically opposing positions? 

Mr. HILL. Well, Mr. Wilkins has answered 
this question again and again and again. 
He is asked this question all the time and the 
answer is very simple. This shouldn't be any 
great mystery. Anybody as sophisticated and 
intelligent as Mr. Rustin can certainly under- 
stand this, and I suspect he has asked a 
rhetorical question. There's no contradiction 
at all between the NAACP’s participation in 
what you have termed coalition politics and 
the fact that the NAACP has s Labor Depart- 
ment whose job is to eliminate employment 
discrimination within organized labor, with 
any other aspect of American institutions 
that contribute to employment discrimina- 
tion. 

See, it’s the nature of the power relation- 
ships that you're really talking about within 
that coalition, and somehow everybody seems 
to think that because we are in your coali- 
tion, and I think we belong in a coalition— 
that’s been no argument with that coalition, 
and when you are dealing with legislation. 
But if you think that our participation in 
joining with you on legislative matters in 
Washington, means that we are not going to 
fight against discrimination, against practices 
by any other component of that coalition, 
then you are asad mistake. We have 
a black constituency. We have thousands of 
black workers who come to us with their 
complaints every year. And there is absolutely 
no contradiction between the fact that on the 
electoral front we participate with a wide 
range of organizations for legislation, and the 
fact that the Association fulfills its other 
obligation, to eliminate discrimination in 
American life. 

That’s the important, that’s the unique 
characteristic of the NAACP, that we do not 
subordinate the interests of the black worker 
to any other a priori interest that may 
exist for other groups in American life. 

Further questions—Let me see, back there? 

Mr. Hill, are Don Slaiman's figures on ap- 
prenticeship in 1959, 1960 and 1970, accurate, 
fairly accurate, or not at all? 

Mr. HLL. No. They are all wrong. I have 
researched very carefully the Manpower 
Administration in Washington, D.C. I get the 
same figures that Slaiman gets. First of all, 
Art Fletcher is absolutely right about the 
dropout rate. As a matter of fact, thanks, 
Mr. Novik is giving me an opportunity to 
talk on this point. 

The dropout rate is reported by the unions 
themselves. The dropout rate is reported by 
the sponsors. Now the dropout rate as re- 
ported by the sponsors is bad enough, and 
Mr. Slaiman has not even included the drop- 
out rate as reported. 

But in some cases, and I am proud to say 
at my instigation—since you all know I am 
an instigator—I have gotton investigators 
from the Department of Labor to go and 
check those figures. And let me tell you that 
recently in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the unions re- 
ported, oh, I don’t know, something like 
two or three dropouts, a minimal figure. And 
an investigator from the Department of 
Labor went down and there is only small 
numbers in that program to begin with down 
there, and they found that 43 had in fact 
dropped out, when only 2 or 3 had actually 
been reported. This was a few months ago. 
Not only this fully—well the figures are not 
accurate—I am answering the question. 

The real test is not how many people are 
in these programs, the real test is how many 
are there at the end of the 4 and 5 year- 
program, and how many will become journey- 
men members of the union. 

When Mr. Slaiman can tell me that a 
specific number in the seven critical crafts, 
and let me spell those out: sheetmetal, struc- 
tural steel, the structural iron workers, the 
elevator constructors, the IBEW, pipe fitters 
and steamfitters, the seven or eight critical 
crafts, the real test is not how many are in 
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the apprenticeship training programs, but 
how many become journeymen members of 
the union. And the last data from the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, based 
upon the 1969 report of that commission, was 
that on a national basis minority workers, 
black workers, are about 2 percent in the 7 
skilled crafts. 

What Mr. Slaiman does, he fudges the fig- 
ures by putting together the common labor- 
ers, and those in the mud trades, in the 
traditional black occupations with those in 
the highly skilled jobs, and he says—you see, 
how many blacks there are In the construc- 
tion industry! 

I have a friend who is a professional statis- 
tician who is fond of saying that statistics 
are very much like a beautiful woman in a 
bikini. They suggest that which is interest- 
ing, but obscure that which is essential, Mr. 
Slaiman has done that for us. 

MODERATOR. Mr, Slaiman, do you have any 
comments? 

Mr. SLarman. Well, I want to do a little 
with statistics. Really the shoe is on the other 
foot. Mr. Hill is playing with figures. Now, 
when he says Mr. Fletcher is correct, that 
the dropout rate in apprenticeship is 70%, he 
is absolutely wrong. Mr. Fletcher is not only 
absolutely wrong, I will tell you where the 
70% came from. He got a little mixed up. 
That's the figure that Mr. Hill always uses. 

Mr. HILL. I use 50%. 

Mr. Starman. 70% of present journeymen 
didn't go to apprenticeship and poor Art got 
mixed up so when he said the dropout rate 
is 70%, Mr. Hill tells me he uses 50%, I don’t 
know why Herbie says yes he’s absolutely 
correct. Now, let me tell you something about 
the 50%. 50% is the overall dropout rate in 
apprenticeship. That includes Carpenters, 
Bricklayers, Electricians and Plumbers. But, 
the dropout rate in the mechanical trades 
which we are interested in, is less than 10%. 
So you take an overall figure and you play 
tricks with it. But, let’s take the Outreach 

which the Ernie Greens and these 
fellows are playing games maintaining the 
racist. status quo. The dropout rate there is 
less than 20% overall, including Carpenters. 

Mr. Hur. How many have become 
journeymen? 

Mr. Starman. Now, we'll get to that. Now, 
Mr. Hill knows because he is a great scholar 
that the case that he was so interested in 
New York was Sheetmetal and it went 
through the courts. We thought the local 
was wrong to resist so long but they got a 
court decision and they got a court decision 
which set up a civil service system and until 
we got an Outreach Program that still didn't 
bring in anybody. 

But, the Outreach Programs have brought 
the percentage of minorities in Sheetmetal 
up to higher than the ratio in the popula- 
tion of the city and they are graduating and 
becoming journeymen. Of the first 12 who 
went in, placed by the Workers Defense 
League, eight’got their journeymen cards six 
months ago. One of the others went in the 
Army and two others took other jobs. The 
retention rate that reached the journeymen 
job that pays $9.00 an hour was over 85%. 

Tomorrow night or Friday night there will 
be graduation of the IBEW’s program in New 
York. There will be seven journeymens cards 
going to youngsters recruited by the brother 
sitting over there. 

Now, let me tell you something about Out- 
reach in the Vogler Case. Herbie's right. The 
Asbestos Workers don’t have an Outreach 
Program, they don’t have an apprentice pro- 
gram. He took the eztreme isolated local un- 
ion that didn’t even listen to their 
International to settle that case, that didn't 
even listen to their own lawyer, and says this 
is typical of what is happening in the trades. 

Did the Electricians and the Steamfitters 
and the Sheet Metal Workers create appren- 
ticeship last week to be court cases? The fact 
is that the Electricians, Plumbers, Steamfit- 
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ters and Iron Workers and Sheet Metal 
Workers have apprenticeships for white 
workers and it wasn't created yesterday to 
keep out black workers, 

And Herbie was right in 1959 to say we 
had to open these programs. And suddenly 
when they are open, and we are not talking 
about two people in Tulsa, we're talking 
about 8,000 apprentices that are in the pro- 
gram now, that are going through with a 
retention rate higher than any manpower 
program of the Federal Government, And 
they are black and Puerto Rican and they are 
becoming Journeymen on their own two feet 
and is it a time to say this is a means of 
maintaining the racist status quo? All it 
means is that what we’ve always wanted, 
that the unions should become integrated, 
that they will be better unions. Now Mr. 
Hills says that’s the trouble, they'll be better 
unions and those unions will be able to 
maintain high wages and good working con- 
ditions and union security on an integrated 
basis. This is no good! 

I know Mr, Hill would like to respond to 
that, but I'm going to avoid this back and 
forth exchange, something should be saved 
for the rebuttal. 

MODERATOR. Mr. Slaiman mentioned in his 
remarks, he referred to the phony Philadel- 
phia plan and I wonder if he could explain 
why he used that term? 

Mr. SLarmman. Yes, we predicted, George 
Meany and I predicted, that the Philadelphia 
Plan wouldn’t produce any jobs for black 
workers, We did it because we said it was 
based on a wrong assumption with wrong 
figures. And we got the results. The record 
is clear. 

The Labor Department came back to 
Philadelphia one year after the Philadelphia 
Plan was put in. And it found working on 
25 Federal jobs, of over one half million dol- 
lars apiece, 41 black workers in the mechani- 
cal trades and it said, this is a great victory. 
This is 22% of the mechanical workers on 
the job, whereas the trades only had 2% 
when we started. 

Herbie’s right. People can really do things 
with figures. Now, I went back to Mr. 
Fletcher's memo and the reason he put in 
the Philadelphia Plan, he found there were 
only 96 workers in the mechanical trades in 
that city. There were 35% black workers in 
the trades in that city, not only in the La- 
borers, but in the mud trades and the Car- 
penters and others, but in the mechanical 
trades there were only 2%. 

But, on the basis of 41 on Government 
contracts, and some of these were appren- 
tices brought in by the Outreach Program, 
and the others were mostly guys who were 
members before, they find 22% on Govern- 
ment contracts. Don't mean a thing! 

To get into the building trades in any city, 
you have to become a member of the total 
work pool—not a worker on an individual 
job that lasts two weeks, or two months or 
even a year because there are no permanent 
jobs like in industry. So what you have to 
do is bring workers into the union and you 
bring them in either as apprentices or as 
journeymen or some other method in which 
they get into the union on an upgrading 
proposal. It doesn’t matter what figures or 
what quotas you send on an individual job. 

We predicted that what would happen in 
the Philadelphia Plan is the contractors 
would play musical chairs. They take black 
workers off private jobs and put them on 
Federal jobs to meet their quota. And we 
pointed out that all the Philadelphia Plan 
did was say to a contractor, you have to 
agree to a range (which is a quota) of 5, 6, 
7% and you have to make a good faith effort 
to get blacks on that job so if you need 12 
electricians, 3 have to be black or two have 
to be black. And the contractor could do one 
of three things: He could go to the union 
and say I need 12 electricians, I wish you 
would make sure two or three of them are 
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black and if the union did it by playing 
around, he was in compliance. 

And if the union didn’t do it or it didn’t 
have any then he went to the community 
and the Government and would say, find 
them for me. And if they sent them to him, 
even if it violated the union agreement, he 
put them on and he was in compliance. And 
if they didn’t have any journeymen, he was 
still in compliance. That’s why we said it 
was phony. 

And the last reason it was phony is the 
Government, in order to justify this, found 
that there were hundreds and literally a few 
thousand Negro journeyman in the city in 
these various crafts. But, when the unions 
asked the Government to produce these peo- 
ple and offered to take them into the union, 
the Government said we can't give you their 
names, we don’t know where they are. The 
fact is they weren't there. 

And that is why today the Philadelphia 
Plan is not working; it is producing nothing; 
it was a phony political gimmick to begin 
with by the Nixon Administration as it re- 
treated along the line on civil rights en- 
forcement in schools, in voting, in hospitals, 
you name it, in housing that they made a 
gambit with doing something for Negro 
workers against the trades and there were 
too many people that fell for it. And the 
record is there. One year after the Phila- 
delphia Plan they produced 41, they don't say 
any of them were new. The Outreach Program 
alone placed in the mechanical! trades in that 
period over 60 new minority apprentices. 

Mr. HILL. I would like very much to com- 
ment. The Philadelphia Plan was not born 
during the days of the Nixon Administration, 
The Philadelphia Plan was born in a court 
suit known as Ethridge vs. Rhoades and 


decided by Judge Joseph E. Canary in the 
United States District Court in Columbus, 
Ohio in May of 1968. In this case, a 14th 
Amendment Case, the judge found the IBEW 
guilty of discriminatory practices and other 


unions involved in the State construction 
project. The defendant was Governor 
Rhoades, then the Governor of Ohio. 

The court came up with a remedy that was 
urged on them by the NAACP and that 
remedy was not simply to bring relief to the 
individual plaintiff, Ethridge, but rather to 
establish the principle of the manning tables 
as the only way to secure compliance with 
the Federal Executive Order 11246. 

The manning table concept is a very simple 
one. It says that: a contractor, before he is 
eligible to bid on a public construction con- 
tract, must agree in writing, in the con- 
tractual agreement, that there will be a 
specified minimum number of black workers 
or minority workers in each craft at every 
stage of construction. It was now necessary 
to go beyond pledges of passive nondis- 
crimination by unions and contractors and 
that the burden fell upon the State under the 
14th Amendment when public funds were 
used to abuse the manning tables. 

And where the manning tables were used 
as in Columbus, Ohio, in Cleveland, they 
worked until the AFL killed the manning 
table plan and there never was a Philadelphia 
Plan. It never went into effect. The unions 
engaged in a self-fulfilling prophesy because 
they never permitted it to work in 
Philadelphia. 

Now, there is a great deal wrong with the 
Philadelphia Plan, the minimums are too 
low, the enforcement procedures are terrible, 
there are all kinds of loopholes and escape 
clauses that I have criticized again and again. 
But it has one thing and this is why the 
unions were opposed to it, why the unions 
killed it and why there never was a test in 
Philadelphia or any place else. The Phila- 
delphia Plan never got off the ground because 
the unions would not permit it to get off the 
ground. 

Even after a U.S. District Court Judge in 
Philadelphia, Judge Harold Wiener in a very 
eloquent decision, sustained the Philadelphia 
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Plan. He said it was entirely consonant with 
Constitutional principles. The contractors 
aided and abetted. I just read the brief sub- 
mitted by the AF of L building trades unions 
in support of the contractors’ position. They 
are now appealing and they are in the 3rd 
Circuit Court in Philadelphia appealing this. 

The fact of the matter is that we cannot 
say the Philadelphia Plan did not work be- 
cause it was wever applied in Philadelphia. 
The unions engaged in this self-fulfilling 
prophesy. They prevented it from ever taking 
off the ground and in the two places where 
the principle of the manning tables were 
applied, in Columbus, Ohio and Cleveland, 
until the building trades unions and the 
real leader of the building trades union, 
George Meany, used his not inconsiderable 
political powers to have the United States 
Department of Labor, the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, reverse itself by apply- 
ing the so-called revised Federal Guidelines 
which required the manning tables. If the 
manning tables were permitted to work, if 
the unions supported them, this could be the 
most potent, the most effective breakthrough 
of discrimination in the building trades. 

MODERATOR. I think we're only going to 
have time for one more question. 

Eppre JOHNSON. Mr. Hill, did you say that 
there were instances where minority young- 
sters finished an apprenticeship program 
and then did not get their journeymen’s 
cards? 

Mr. Hirt. In Buffalo, in Newark, in New 
Jersey, in Cleveland and several other cities, 
there are youth who have gone through pro- 
grams that were concluded by now. Just last 
week, and I have read the findings of the 
New York State Commission against Dis- 
crimination in Buffalo, where four unions 
were found guilty and will now go to court, 
the black youth have signed depositions, 
sworn statements of their complaints to the 
Commission that they have gone through the 
same kind of apprenticeship training that 
whites went through. The whites were ad- 
mitted into union membership as journey- 
men, the blacks were not. There are court 
cases pending in several other cities on 
precisely, this was a Build Program, this was 
a Justice or a Build Program in Buffalo and 
we have similar cases around the country. 

Now, the real test, the real test is that 
there are black.men who are working and 
who are certified by the State as master 
mechanics. In Buffalo, in a related case that 
is now in the District Court there, there are 
seven black mechanics in various different 
jurisdictions who are certified by the State 
of New York as journeymen, They carry jour- 
neymen certificates in their pockets and they 
do bootleg work in the public school system 
at night and the unions sort of look the 
other way when there is a job shortage. They 
are fully qualified journeymen. The State 
of New York has certified them as journey- 
men and the unions still refuse to admit 
them. These are men in their 50's and 60's 
who put in twenty or thirty years of work. 
This is not Alabama, this is not Mississippi. 
this is Buffalo, New York where there are 
fully qualified journeymen, who are certified 
by the State of New York as journeymen and 
the unions still refuse to admit them. This I 
submit, is the crucial test. 

If things have changed, then why do 
unions all over the country defend their 
restrictive practices in court rooms where 
men who are certified by State licensed 
agencies and have worked for 30, 40 or 50 
years as licensed plumbers or electricians, 
why do the unions still refuse to admit them? 
This is the real test, this is the key. 

MODERATOR. Mr. Slaiman is asked to com- 
ment and then we'll move into rebuttal. 

Mr. Starman. Iam only going to comment 
on one little piece of this in regard to Mr. 
Johnson's question. Herbie again is playing 
games. He says that there are court cases on 
youngsters going through an outreach pro- 
gram that didn't get their journeymen card. 
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Mr. Johnson asked him if there were fellows 
recruited by Outreach that finished an ap- 
prenticeship program that didn't get their 
journeymen cards. He is talking about a 29- 
week program, not an apprenticeship, which 
didn’t have whites in it, which was a special 
program to get guys who were partially 
trained guys to become journeymen and 
there were four locals that didn’t go along 
with it. Mr. Hill uses this as an example to 
make the charge that there are youngsters 
finishing apprenticeship programs in four 
and five years and then being refused jour- 
neymen cards. There is no such case, it never 
happened, but he spreads this stuff to the 
newspapers to print over and over and over 
again. The only effect of which can be that 
when we have a program, run by blacks 
in most cases, recruiting youngsters that are 
getting into programs and getting their cards 
it can only have the effect of discouraging 
them from using the opportunities. 

MODERATOR. We move now into rebuttal, 
of reverse order of presentation. Mr. Hill will 
have seven minutes and Mr. Slaiman will 
have twelve. Our first speaker is Mr. Hill. 

Mr. HILL. If we accept everything that Mr. 
Slaiman says is true, obviously I am doing 
this for purposes of the debate, if we accept 
everything he says as being absolutely true, 
which I do not because I believe he is seri- 
ously engaged in full distortions, half distor- 
tions and general fudging them. Let us ac- 
cept that everything and then some and 
then more is true. 

Given the context of the thirty years of 
radical, dramatic, revolutionary struggles in 
this country in terms of the struggles for 
back rights, the period that for purposes of 
demarcation, we will call the period between 
the issuance of the first Federal Executive 
Order 8802 in 1941 and five years of Title VII 
of the Equal Employment Section of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964—Is anybody really 
prepared to say that there has been great 
progress in eliminating the pattern? 

That organized labor has substantially 
complied with the requirements of this new 
body of laws, I want to suggest that the 
record is clear. Sure, there has been prog- 
ress. But it has been a minimal strategic 
accommodation with the requirements of 
the law. In some cases and in other cases, 
there has been bitter intransigent resistance 
to what the law now requires, The record is 
clear—thirty years of litigation, thirty years 
of finding by State and Federal administra- 
tive agencies and within that context, within 
that context, it is simply the most dubious 
kind of sophistry or self-delusion or simply 
public dishonesty to argue that there has 
been large scale significant progress within 
that 30-year time span of dramatic revolu- 
tionary change in American race relations. 

The record of organized labor and these 
questions within the past thirty years is not 
a proud one on this issue. Mr. Slaiman has 
educated me on one thing today, and that 
is what has changed (only one thing has 
changed) is the public relations facility to 
apostate the truth not to comply with the 
new body of civil rights laws. 

MODERATOR. Thank you Mr. Hill. May I re- 
quest that the people that have to leave now, 
to please leave quietly and that you give the 
speaker your attention. The final speaker is 
Mr. Slaiman. 

Mr. Starman. I said at the beginning that 
the debate wasn't over whether there is dis- 
crimination in the labor movement. I think 
Mr, Hill's summation, as well as some of his 
other things, indicate the problem we have 
to deal with. Thirty years (the AFL-CIO was 
merged in 1955, thirty years ago was 1940). 

Mr. HILL. All the union... 

Mr. Starman. I didn’t interrupt you, Herbie, 
purposely. Now, the question isn't whether 
there is still discrimination. Mr. Meany has 
said over and over and over again we have 
made progress, there is more to be done dnd 
we are not satisfied with the rate. 
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This is why the AFL-CIO supported Title 
VII because we are not trying to fool anybody 
that our efforts would move fast enough. 

We have sixty thousand local unions affili- 
ated to one hundred and thirty interna- 
tional unions all over the country. We are 
not a government. We are not a monolithic 
structure. 

I don’t think the labor movement has 
anything to apologize for. If anything, in 
the last years since we helped get a law, since 
the merger took place when the AFL came 
in together with the CIO, the rate of activity 
of union effort to move in this field has 
increased tremendously as has the crescendo 
of Mr. Hill's opposition to the Labor Move- 
ment increased tremendously. 

As we accelerate our success, he gets to 
be more anti-labor. Now let me tell you 
something about his landmark case. I was 
so happy that he mentioned Cincinnati. It 
was a pure case. Dobbins was discriminated 
against. The local did not listen about taking 
him in. And the judge did find the pattern 
of discrimination, but he didn’t agree with 
the Justice Department's demand that they 
eliminate the referral hall, that they throw 
out the baby with the bath, that they make 
the open shop. 

He said a period of time when the referral 
hall would be controlled where any Negro ap- 
plicants would be treated as if they had come 
in before. They took no test, they were re- 
ferred as if they were a journeyman, even 
if they did not have five or four years in 
the trade. And do you know how many 
people were referred in the thirteen months 
of the landmark case taken by the NAACP 
headlines in the paper? Do you know how 
many Negroes came out and went to the hall 
and asked to be referred in thirteen months? 
NINE. 

Mr. Hii... That is not true because the un- 
ion has given twelve work permits already. 

Mr. Statman. Nine individuals were re- 
ferred, there were twelve referral applications. 

Mr. HILL. There were twelve Negroes work- 
ing as of this morning with temporary work- 
ing permits from the unions. How can you 
say that—you are lying now. Now you are 
lying. There is no other word for it in the 
English language. 

Mr. Starman. I have the figures here. 

Mr. Hix. As of this morning twelve men 
in Cincinnati are working with temporary 
working permits from Local 212. 

Mr. SLatmman. I have the figures here and 
I will mail them to Mr. Hill. From December, 
1968 to November, 1969 there were twelve 
applications of nine or ten men. In the year 
after that there has been a few more, 

There are not two members as he said but 
eight members who haye journeymen’s cards 
in Cincinnati. There are another six guys who 
are still on permit and haven't become 
members, 

The point is there are not any more guys 
who come forward in Cincinnati because 
Herbie’s statement that there are thousands 
of qualified journeymen being kept out by 
referral halis is bumcum. 

The IBEW International President sent a 
letter to every construction local two years 
ago telling them to take in as members every 
Negro who is qualified who applies and given 
a way that they should be processed. The 
Outreach Programs haye been recruiting 
journeymen. 

I got the figures from the Joint Apprentice- 
ship Program. In their fifteen cities they have 
placed, getting journeymen's cards in the last 
year and a half, 270 black workers. In New 
York, in Cleveland, in Buffalo, in Boston the 
fact is the reason there is not more prog- 
ress of journeymen coming in is because un- 
less people get the training for skilled jobs 
and there is no question that many more 
would have had it if there was less discrimi- 
nation in the past, no matter what games the 
government plays or the courts lay down 
there will not be larger numbers. 
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This is why we said the Outreach Program 
is so important. It does not maintain racism, 
it gives the opportunity for people whether 
they are youth or older workers to get into 
the trades on the exact same basis as the 
guys who were in there before. And Mr. Hill 
opposes it. 

Next point. There were many people who 
thought that Mr. Hill was only after the 
building trades. That it wasn't the labor 
movement. It was just the building trades 
because they were such racist institutions. 
You heard him today. His attacks on the 
Steelworkers, the Paperworkers, any other 
union you name that they have institu- 
tionalized in collusion with management a 
system of exclusion in which they have only 
given token compliance because there is a 
law, because they live off the backs of the 
black workers is what’s the real issue here. 

Herbie has an obsession. He says he’s for 
coalition but how in the devil can you talk 
of a progressive coalition when you believe 
that you are in South Africa, That there is 
white employers and workers who in collus- 
sion and the colonial black mass of workers 
that are just being kept out. Now that is not 
the situation in the United States. Abso- 
lutely not the situation. 

There are two million black members of 
trade unions. In 99 and 9 tenths percent of 
the cases, they get equal benefits, equal pay 
in the same jobs. Now let me come to his 
devastating point that unions like the Steel- 
workers and others are in courts because al- 
though they know they had to make a slight 
adjustment they are still in collusion with 
the companies to give the business to black 
workers. That is very slanderous. 

You can have disagreements over what a 
union should do if it makes changes. You can 
have disagreements between even black and 
white workers in the plant but this kind of 
characterization is what's the problem. The 
Steelworkers have lawyers who are active in 
civil rights, who have consciences. They have 
a serious problem when they come to change 
seniority lines and the Government has peo- 
ple involved in this who don't know anything 
much about labor relations and about senior- 
ity and some of them could care less and 
you have a very difficult situation. 

He referred to the Whitfield decision. Now 
long ago there was a decision that seniority 
lines in the Steel industry had to be open. 
That Negroes couldn't be kept just in the 
labor department. And the judge ruled that 
Negroes had to be moved up into these other 
jobs but that they start with new seniority 
at the bottom of these job lines, by the way, 
& practice many white workers go through in 
many plants. I am not saying it is good or 
bad but it’s a fact of conditions. 

Now when you not only open the lines 
but you make decisions about changing from 
departmental to plant wide seniority there 
are real problems. This isn't merely a ques- 
tion of being vicious or racist. There are 
legitimate problems to look at and the fact 
that the government demands that you 
change the seniority system one way without 
knowing what they are talking about doesn't 
mean that the unions are spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to give the business 
to their Negro members in order to keep 
them in a subordinate position to a white 
colonial aristocracy. 

This kind of conception is what is be- 
tween Mr, Hill and I. Now he says there are 
no changes. That there are two here and four 
there. The fact is that the patterns of hir- 
ing and promotion in industry after industry, 
building trades and otherwise have changed 
significantly, sometimes from union initia- 
tive and sometimes they have had to be 
pushed, including by the AFL-CIO. 

George Meany didn’t make after dinner 
speeches. I am not playing games with this 
stuff. We do serious work in this area and 
the results are there. They are there in Ne- 
groes upgrading; they are there in unions 
getting manpower bills to get money to help 
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them upgrade; they are there in working 
with Outreach Programs; and they are there 
in looking to recruit journeymen who aren't 
even applying. 

These are serious efforts and we don’t have 
to apologize for them and most of the people 
in the civil rights movement understand 
that, and this is why Clarence Mitchell and 
Roy Wilkins speak as they do. They are not 
Playing power games and covering up things. 

The point is that Herbie has an obsession 
that the main obstacle to Negro workers are 
white workers, and the main institution in 
their way is the trade union movement. And 
this is very sad business, And it’s a very 
dangerous business. 

I have no argument with Herbie over what 
discrimination existed. I have no argument 
that the law should be used. I have no ar- 
gument that progress isn’t as fast as it 
should be. But I am not playing games with 
figures. I will back up everyone I gave every- 
where, documented, in fact I am going 
to take that tape and take every state- 
ment made and put down the answers 
documented. 

The problem is a very serious one. We are 
not living in a little world of just bad unions 
and good unions and bad workers and good 
workers. We live in a country in which the 
predominant economic interest is capital, is 
employers and the government is led by 
people who represent them more than they 
do working people and more than they do 
Negroes. 

And the question is when people have to 
change things are they in a better position 
if they think they are enemies of the labor 
movement or the white workers standing 
over there or they see an objective or clear 
picture even if its a little complex. That's 
what the problem is, and all the court cases 
that Herbie indicates. 

I come back to Cincinnati—the landmark 
case that took away all union control from 
preventing Negro workers from getting in 
who are not only qualified journeymen but 
even had any experience produced in two 
years. You take his figures rather than my 
figures, twelve, eighteen, twenty people. 

The Outreach Program which he pooh 
poohs have brought in dozens times that 
many of qualified youngsters. And I gave you 
the figures. Although they haven't been re- 
cruiting journeymen as long, the Workers 
Defense League alone got journeymen’s cards 
for 270 Negro workers in New York, Cleve- 
land, Boston, and maybe one or two other 
cities.—270. That's far more than the Dob- 
bins case produced in Cincinnati or the 
Manning tables produced in Cleveland or the 
Philadelphia Plan produced in Philadelphia. 

Lastly, the Manning tables under the Wirtz 
Administration claimed they were doing a lot 
in Cleveland. So we had that checked. They 
claimed that 129 black workers went to work 
on government contracts and we found out 
that most of these were apprentices recruited 
by the outreach programs and guys who were 
already in the unions. 

It is a phony but more than that what ap- 
peals in it is that it is an open shop approach 
which could only be justified if there were 
no other possible approach. This is the prob- 
lem to take that kind of approach when the 
union policy that’s being implemented offers 
a way of bringing Negroes in, in a way that 
white workers are not against, in which they 
can get a stronger union on mutual terms in 
an industry which has a higher unemploy- 
ment rate today nationally than the average 
unemployment rate of Negroes. 

To make this the fighting grounds to pit 
Negro against white. Taking head-on the ex- 
isting unions security system with the con- 
nivance or cooperation or ignorance or what 
have you of the most “liberal part” of the 
Nixon Administration. John Mitchell's Jus- 
tice Department, and to give this as militant, 
liberal, progressive, scholarly, intelligent, 
hard hitting answer to the backwardness of 
the labor movement is a sorry thing. I think 
the only thing we really can say is that Mr. 
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Hill is the anti-labor secretary of the NAACP. 
APPLAUSE, 

MODERATOR. I know that you will join me 
in thanking both of our speakers for their 
presentation and we will see you next month. 
Thank you for coming. 


FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my deep conviction that with the recent 
passage of the welfare reform provisions 
contained in H.R. 1, the House started 
this country down an irreversible avenue 
on the long route to socialism. 

There is still time for the Senate to 
correct the situation but, unless they do 
so, the wisdom of repeated warnings is- 
sued over the years will be too late con- 
firmed and the rhetoric will become 
reality. 

I was very disappointed in the House 
action, though there was some measure 
of consolation in the extent of the oppo- 
sition to the ill-conceived family assist- 
ance plan. My keenest disappointment, 
however, has been the continued strong 
support of this measure by the Republi- 
can administration and the Congres- 
sional leadership of my party, in the face 
of so highly preferrable an alternative as 
the Curtis-Duncan bill offers. 

Though I have been extremely skepti- 
cal of the family assistance plan from the 
begining, I could understand the admin- 
istration’s enthusiasm for it when it 
seemed the only alternative to the pres- 
ent chaotic program. It is doubtful that 
anything we might do could be worse 
than the mess we have now and FAP 
offered, at least theoretically, hope for 
improvement. 

When President Nixon outlined his 
goals for welfare reform to the Govern- 
nor’s Conference at Williamsburg in the 
spring, the Curtis-Duncan alternative 
was not an actuality. Yet, it struck me 
even than that H.R. 1 was in several 
respects inconsistent with the goals the 
President stated. 

With the advent of the Curtis-Duncan 
bill, which not only seems to me a vastly 
superior concept of welfare reform but 
offers an opportunity for the administra- 
tion to achieve its high priority revenue 
sharing concept in the bargain, con- 
tinued insistence upon the adoption of 
H.R. 1 became totally inexplicable, ex- 
cept perhaps in terms of political ex- 
pediency. There was, no doubt, a natural 
“pride of authorship” since FAP was ini- 
tially an administration proposal to the 
91st Congress. But the bill which passed 
the House this year with full adminis- 
tration and leadership support had been 
extensively reworked by the Ways and 
Means Committee. There was no longer 
any need for the administration to claim 
it and, thus, its continued support can- 
not even be accurately described as po- 
litically expedient. 

All this has had me, I confess, quite 
puzzled. It is, therefore, with consider- 
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able interest that I have noted the recent 
speeches of several of my colleagues 
intimating that there are around the 
President, advisers whose political 
philosophy commits them to a solution 
of the sort contained in H.R. 1 and that, 
in their enthusiasm for the bill, they 
have been less than candid—or to be 
more charitable, less than thorough—in 
advising the President of its content. 

This led me to review the President’s 
speech at Williamsburg and I find myself 
compelied to reach the same conclusion. 

Let me set out, if I may, some specific 
examples. At one point in his speech, the 
President said this: 

What I advocate is a fundamental change 
of direction. I do not advocate putting more 
people on welfare rolls, as some have con- 
tended our program would do. What I advo- 
cate is getting more people off of welfare 
rolls. 


Yet, it is an indisputable and un- 
denied fact that H.R. 1, by providing 
welfare assistance to an entirely new 
category of families where there is an 
employable or employed adult member, 
will nearly double the number of people 
eligibe for welfare in the first year of 
operation. 

Theoretically, the bill will operate to 
move off the welfare rolls these families 
and others now receiving welfare, over 
the long run. Even if that proved true, 
I question whether it is necessary to 
nearly double the welfare caseload for 
the short run in order to accomplish the 
goal the President seeks. 

Realistically, however, a reduction in 
the caseload, even over the long run, is 
not likely to occur if H.R. 1 is enacted. 
First of all, by incorporating the “guar- 
anteed annual income” concept as it 
does, it creates a built-in escalating fac- 
tor which is likely to more than cancel 
any caseload reduction resulting from 
the application of its “work incentives” 
provisions. 

During House debate on the bill my 
colleague from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN), 
very ably and accurately described the 
predictable consequences of adopting the 
guaranteed annual income concept. 

Once you make the decision to accept that 
guaranteed annual income ... you have 
reached the point of no return. Once you 
have adopted that principle, then the only 
question is: Are you guaranteeing enough? 
And, of course, all of us know... that you 
can mount a tremendous argument that it is 
not enough... . So the pressure on you to 
increase this income are going to bulld and 
build and build. 


The pressures for economic justice 
through regular increases in the level of 
the guaranteed income will be just as 
strong—or stronger—than they have 
been for similar increases in social se- 
curity benefits. And every time the level 
is increased new families become eligible 
and families who might otherwise have 
worked their way off the rolls remain 
eligible. 

Surely the President must understand 
that if the provisions of H.R. 1 have been 
accurately represented to him. 

The President went on to state in his 
Williamsburg speech: 

I do not favor a guaranteed annual income. 


Both administration spokesmen and 
congressional advocates have gone to 
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great lengths to disguise the “guaran- 
teed annual income” provisions of the 
family assistance plan as income mainte- 
nance or income supplement or some 
other more salable commodity—a tas- 
tier and more easily swallowed purgative. 
But this is a classic case of “a rose by 
any other name” smelling the same. 

I simply cannot believe that President 
Nixon could be taken in by so thinly dis- 
guised a ruse unless the provisions of 
H.R. 1 have not been accurately repre- 
sented to him. 

However, on still another point the 
President’s clearly articulated goals for 
welfare reform have been seriously 
diluted if not overtly repudiated in 
H.R. 1. 

For he said at Williamsburg: 

I advocate a system that will encourage 
people to take work, and that means what- 
ever work is available. 


And, again: 

On the contrary, I think those who refuse 
to register for work, and accept work or 
training should be ineligible for welfare 
payments. 


Yet H.R. 1 begins by limiting to those 
jobs paying at least three quarters of the 
Federal minimum wage the categories of 
work an able-bodied welfare recipient 
must take or lose a part of his benefits. 
This hardly qualifies as “whatever work 
is available.” 

Then note that if he refuses even a job 
paying the required level of wages, he 
loses only a part of his welfare benefits— 
in the case of a family of four, $800 of 
the guaranteed $2,400—this hardly meets 
the President’s expressed “ineligible for 
welfare payments” criteria for judging 
the obligation to those who refuse work 
or work training. 

Finally, as pointed out in the House 
debate, there is a loophole a mile wide 
in the work requirement of H.R. 1, for 
section 211 contains language enabling 
an otherwise employable individual to 
escape the work requirement if the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare determines that he is “unable to 
engage in work or training because of 
illness or incapacity.” Note that this de- 
termination does not require certifica- 
tion by a physician. It will be made un- 
der delegated authority by a local so- 
cial worker. What kind of guarantee have 
we, then, that able-bodied adults will 
take work—‘whatever work is avail- 
able’’—or be “ineligible for welfare pay- 
ments.” 

Surely the President knows the ex- 
tent to which present abuses of the wel- 
fare system are traceable to the in- 
grained opposition on the part of both 
HEW officials and local social workers 
to the concept of work incentives and 
moving people off the relief rolls into the 
working force. If he does not, he need 
ony read the reports of numerous State 
studies—the Oregon House of Repre- 
sentatives Task Force on Welfare, Gov- 
ernor Ogilvie’s recommendations to the 
Tilinois Legislature, Governor Reagan's 
findings in California. 

If he realizes this, as I believe he must, 
then I can only conclude that he has 
been misinformed—or not informed—as 
to the content of H.R. 1. 


Such inconsistencies are glaring 
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enough when there is no alternative. 
When a viable alternative is offered, and 
consideration of it is refused, those in- 
consistencies become indefensible. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, the Cur- 
tis-Duncan proposal will receive not only 
thorough and favorable consideration of 
the Senate Finance Committee, but that 
the administration, too, will review its 
position and consider the possibility that 
this alternative is closer to its own ex- 
pressed goals on welfare reform as well 
as more nearly in the best interests of 
the truly needy, the American taxpay- 
er, and traditional American values in 
general. 

Again I stress that there is a better 
way to welfare reform and it is achiev- 
able. I hope the citizens of this country 
will demand the best legislation pos- 
sible—and get it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at the conclusion of my re- 
marks and excellent column by Willard 
Edwards in the June 12, 1971, Chicago 
Tribune which describes the importance 
of the Curtis-Duncan bill. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, June 12, 1971] 


CAPITAL VreEws—CurTIS HAS SIMPLE WELFARE 
SOLUTION 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—It’s going to be 
tough for President Nixon to find fault with 
the simple solution for welfare reform put 
before the Senate yesterday by Sen. Carl 
Curtis (R., Neb.) . 

It is based on Nixon’s own vigorous state- 
ments of his goals. 

Studying the President's remarks of April 
19 at the Republican Governors’ Conference 
in Williamsburg, Va., Curtis was impressed 
by Nixon's eloquent plea for revenue sharing 
and his description of the present welfare 
system as “disastrous.” 

Both revenue sharing (allocation of $16 
billion in Federal revenues to the states) and 
welfare reform (a family assistance plan with 
a $1,000 guaranteed annual income for a 
family of four) have been listed by Nixon 
among his “six great goals.” 

Why not, Curtis asked himself, adopt the 
Nixon concept of revenue sharing as the 
basic principle of welfare reform? Why not 
solve two problems at once and aim for two 
goals by dealing with welfare reform thru 
the mechanism of revenue sharing? 

There was no time to waste, because a wel- 
fare reform bill had been completed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee under 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) and sched- 
uled for early House consideration, 

Curtis drafted his proposal and presented 
it as “reasonable alternative’ more in keep- 
ing with the administration's aims than the 
Mills bill. 

Since the President and Elliot Richardson, 
secretary of health, education, and welfare, 
have praised Mills and his committee for 
their work, they presumably are opposed to 
the Curtis substitute. They may find it em- 
barrassing to explain this negative reaction. 

The measure will have appeal, for example, 
to those conservatives and moderates dis- 
turbed by the guaranteed annual income 
concept (raised to $2,400 in the Mills ver- 
sion). The Curtis plan eliminates this con- 
cept. 

Instead of enlarging the HEW bureauc- 
racy by federalizing all welfare programs, as 
the Mills bill does, the Curtis proposal 
would dismantle that apparatus, returning 
to the states the responsibility for determin- 
ing the nature of their welfare programs 
and regulations for administering them. 

“The President,” Curtis noted, “has 
pointed up the need to reverse the flow of 
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power—to get more of the power of gov- 
ernment back into the hands of states and 
localities. 

“But the federalization of welfare goes 
exactly counter to the President's thinking 
on reyenue sharing. I am told that the fam- 
ily assistance plan is designed to reduce 
welfare rolls and put able-bodied recipients 
back to work. But I look at the projected 
cost, and reason rebels. You don't cure a 
problem by doubling its size and its costs.” 

Curtis, No. 2 ranking Republican on the 
Senate Finance Committee, which will write 
its own version of welfare reform after the 
House acts, believes he will get some com- 
mittee support for his substitute plan 
which leaves untouched those sections in- 
creasing Social Security benefits. 

He may get an even quicker test of con- 
gressional sentiment on his proposal when 
the Mills version of welfare reform reaches 
the House floor in a week or two. 

A group of 10 House Republicans, headed 
by Representatives Philip Crane (Ill.) and 
Edward J. Derwinski (Ill.), began soliciting 
votes for the Curtis substitute. They pre- 
dicted cosponsorship by a minimum of 72 
members, thus insuring a spirited floor 
battle and record yote unless the Demo- 
cratic leadership succeeds in a current at- 
tempt to impose a gag rule on amendments. 


HISTORIANS COULD ANNOINT 
NIXON 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
recent column by Pete Laine in the Mi- 
ami Herald which opens with the ques- 
tion: “Is Richard Nixon heading for a 
spot in history as one of the greatest 
Presidents?” 

After reviewing the record the writer 
concludes that “chances are building that 
history will like the Nixon record.” 

The article follows in full: 

[From the Miami Herald, May 25, 1971] 

HISTORIANS COULD ANOINT NIXON 
ONE OF THE GREATS? 
(By Peter Laine) 

WASHINGTON.—It’s a thought that takes 
some getting used to, but is Richard Nixon 
heading for a spot in history as one of the 
greatest Presidents? 

Tricky Dick of the used-car gag? The re- 
treaded reject? The packaged image? Has 
there been some mistake? 

The question may answer itself in the 
negative since a nuclear age may have no 
historians, 

But, assuming there are some, they will 
possibly agree that the last pre-Nixon year, 
1968, was when the United States came clos- 
est to insanity. 

Even now it sears the memory. The as- 
sassinations. The burning cities. The ma- 
chine-gun outside the White House. The de- 
bate about actually sending more troops to 
Vietnam. Chicago. LBJ, the President who 
couldn't travel freely in his own land. 

Thirty months have passed since the elec- 
tion. Which of the happenings of this period 
will stand out, say, 30 years from now? 

One will surely be the U.S. withdrawal from 
the war, easing global tension. For those 
who like their history in date form, 1969 may 
turn out to be the year the nation shed its 
delusions of divine majesty in world affairs. 

Will the rate of withdrawal from the war 
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seem as important in years to come as it does 
now? Probably not. 

It may be observed in retrospect that Cam- 
bodia and Laos did not, after all, provoke re- 
taliation from Red China. It will certainly 
be noted that the United States and Red 
China had friendly contacts for the first 
time in a generation, 

Historians will hardly fail to remark that 
the cities of America stopped burning, the 
desegregation of schools was stamped final, 
the college presidents reoccupied their offices, 
the fight to save the environment cranked 
up, and the Pentagon spending curve turned 
down. 

One event of recent days, the SALT accord, 
may deserve to be remembered as a turning- 
point in human affairs. 

It would be absurd for one man, even a 
President, to claim all the credit for all good 
works, Events often lead, compelling men ta 
follow. Luck plays a part, like throwing in a 
first moon landing planned by someone else. 

Yet how is a President judged if not by 
the milestones the nation passes while he’s 
in the driver's seat? 

Richard Nixon may still be cashing in 
mostly on the windfall of not being Lyndon 
Johnson, which could have happened to any- 
one. 

Whatever its cause, chances are building 
that history will like the Nixon record— 
especially since historians will see it unen- 
cumbered by the heavy hands and loud 
voices within his own establishment. 


REPORT ON SEX IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the public 
schools in this country continue to per- 
petuate the powerlessness of women in 
society. This report on sex bias, pre- 
pared by the National Organization of 
Women, discusses the many different 
forms of discrimination against women 
in the educational system. 

Overtly, women are assigned to sex- 
segregated classes, teachers who favor 
their male students, and guidance coun- 
selors who discourage them from many 
careers that have limited numbers of 
women in higher levels of administra- 
tion. A more subtle, but nonetheless ex- 
tremely damaging practice common in 
the public schools is the stereotyping of 
sex roles. Teachers, administrators, and 
the curriculum all dictate that a woman 
must accept subordinate roles in so- 
ciety—that they must have a cetain ca- 
reer aspirations rather than others— 
not because they are not capable of do- 
ing all kinds of jobs, but simply because 
they are women. 

I support NOW’s efforts to expose this 
sex bias in the public schools in order 
to bring it to an end. We must offer the 
young women in our society the same 
opportunities we offer the young men— 
by opening all educational opportunities 
to both male and female students—as 
well as by putting an end to the damag- 
ing stereotyping of sex roles that prevails. 

Social expectations strongly expect 
women to be passive, dependent, and 
submissive. Until the schools stop judg- 
ing students’ abilities on the basis of 
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their sex, society will be denying itself 
the realization of the full potential of 
over one-half its members. 

The report follows: 
Report on Sex BIAS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I asked Miss Jonas if my daughter could 
take metal working or mechanics, and she 
said there is no freedom of choice. That is 
what she said. 

The Court. That is it? 

The Wrrness. I also asked her whose deci- 
sion this was, that there was no freedom of 
choice. And she told me it was the decision 
of the Board of Education. 

I didn’t ask her anything else because she 
clearly showed me that it was against the 
school policy for girls to be in the class. She 
said it was a Board of Education decision. 

Q. Did she use that phrase, “no freedom 
of choice”? 

A. Exactly that phrase; no freedom of 
choice. 

That is what made me so angry that I 
wanted to start this whole thing. 

Q. Now, after this lawsuit was filed, they 
then permitted you to take the course; is 
that correct? 

A. No, we had to fight about it for quite 
a while. 

Q. But eventually, they did let you in the 
second semester? 

. They only let me in there. 

. You are the only girl? 

Yes. 

. How did you do in the course? 

. I got the medal for it from all the 
boys there. 

. Will you show the court? 

Yes (indicating). 

And what does the medal say? 

. Metal 1970 Van Wyck. 

. And why did they give you that medal? 
Because I was the best out of all the 


oror 


Q 
A. 
Q. 
A 
Q 
A. 


boys. 
The Court. I do not want any giggling or 


noises in the courtroom. Just do the best you 
can to control yourself or else I will have to 
ask you to leave the courtroom. 
This is no picnic, you know. These are 
serious lawsuits. 
Deak Boarp oF EpucaTion: You and we 
have a lot in common: 
People blame all their problems on us. 
We sometimes feel defensive. 
We sometimes make mistakes, 
We both work to educate. 
We both confront a bureaucratic maze. 
We both believe our work can improve the 
future, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN, 
New YORK Crry CHAPTER. 
Wat We Have FOUND (RESEARCH COMPILED 
BY CLAIRE PAISNER DovUBROVSKY) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Education Committee of the New York 
City Chapter of the National Organization 
For Women has received numerous com- 
plaints from parents of elementary school 
pupils. These complaints have had to do 
with the following problems: 


A. GENERAL SEGREGATION 


Administrators and teachers frequently 
group, line up, or seat students according 
to sex. Activities are frequently assigned ac- 
cording to sex. (One teacher who considers 
herself “liberated” because she disliked 
housework, had her pupils making paper 
hats—baseball caps for the boys and nurses 
caps for the girls!) 

B. GYM 

Even where boys and girls are given physi- 
cal education at the same time, they are 
often sexually ted. Boys may have 
more exacting exercises to perform (chin- 
ups, push-ups) while girls are doing such 
things as Jumping rope. In many cases, boys 
are given the opportunity to play basketball 
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and softball more frequently than giris. 
When the girls play softball, it is among 
themselves, with lenient rules (they are given 
several chances). Girls often play on smaller, 
unmarked fields, while boys use the baseball 
diamond with marked bases on the play- 
ground. Sometimes boys play against girls, 
instead of forming teams with boys and 
girls on each team. Teachers frequently make 
the mistake of pitting one sex against the 
other with such phrases as “Boys shouldn’t 
hit girls.” 
C. MUSIC 


In some cases boys are encouraged to learn 
certain instruments and girls are encouraged 
to learn others. 


D. TEACHER'S HELPERS 


Administrators and teachers frequently 
favor boys over girls for helping with such 
chores as carrying books, holding doors, 
working with audiovisual equipment, etc. 
Those who are chosen to help are often con- 
sidered “elite” by other students, as well as 
by themselves. 

E. PLAYS 


The way parts are assigned in various plays 
and skits in the classroom and the audi- 
torium often reflects traditional stereotypes. 
For example, the part of the doctor, prin- 
cipal, or business executive would be played 
by a boy and the part of the nurse, teacher, 
or secretary by a girl. 


F. LESSON MATERIAL 


In addition to readers (See Appendix, pp. 
13-19), teachers assignments frequently 
show stereotyped attitudes toward males and 
females. In math problems, women work 
with recipes while men handle high finance. 
Exercises in grammar of English and other 
languages ask students to diagram, memorize 
or phrase a reply for sentences which in- 
variably show males and females in stereo- 
typed roles (mother washes dishes while 
father reads the newspaper). 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our committee has received many com- 
plaints from junior high school students and 
parents regarding discriminatory require- 
ments and/or restrictions in home economics, 
shops, physical education, and extra-curric- 
ular activities. Since witnesses in the San- 
chez case testified to similar discriminatory 
practices in the schools, I will not describe 
those grievances here, but merely call atten- 
tion to the court records reproduced in the 
Appendix, pp. 21-28. 


ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Public High Schools, New York City, 
1970-71 lists three academic high schools for 
boys: Haaren, DeWitt Clinton and Boys High 
School; it lists five for female students: 
Hunter, Washington Irving, Walton, Bay 
Ridge and Prospect Heights. 

Until recently, women were excluded 
from Stuyvesant and Brooklyn Technical, 
two of the four “specialized” high quality 
academic high schools, which require special 
entry exams. (The other two, Bronx High 
School of Science and Fiorello LaGuardia 
High School of Music and Art have been 
co-ed.) Stuyvesant and Brooklyn Tech pre- 
pare for higher education leading to careers 
in science, math and technology. Stuyvesant 
was sexually desegregated in 1969-70 as a 
result of the celebrated court suit of Alice 
De Rivera, who won her right to attend the 
school through a conciliation settlement on 
May 5, 1969. Probably also as a result of that 
decision, the Board of Education decided to 
open up Brooklyn Tech to women students 
the following year, 1970-71. 

The National Organization For Women is 
concerned about the slow pace at which these 
two schools are opening to women. Last 
year Stuyvesant had about a dozen women, 
this year about 220. There are 2,250 students 
in the school. Brooklyn Tech, as of Septem- 
ber, 1970, had 2 women students out of a total 
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of 5,200 students (See Appendix, p. 29). There 
is reasonable cause for the low enrollment 
of women in these two schools since the 
Official Directory of the Board of Education, 
1970-71 still lists Stuyvesant and Brooklyn 
Tech as “boys” schools, and the mimeo- 
graphed sheet of corrections for the Directory 
makes no mention of the change in Board 
policy regarding admissions to these schools. 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The favoritism for male over female stu- 
dents stands out in a particularly blatant 
way in the system of vocational education. A 
Board of Education catalog, The Public High 
Schools, New York City, 1970-71 lists 17 
segregated high schools for either “Boys 
only” or “Girls only.” Of these 17, 12 are 
for male students and only 5 are for females. 
The National Organization For Women is 
particularly disturbed that certain highly 
specialized vocational high schools are re- 
served only for male students, such as, Auto- 
motive, Aviation, Food and Maritime Trades, 
Thomas Edison, George Westinghouse, and 
others. These schools prepare students for 
careers in mechanics, catering and the elec- 
trical industries. 

It is particularly ironic that women who 
are required to take cooking in Junior High 
School, are not allowed to enter Food and 
Maritime Trades High School, the only school 
in the city where they may study to be chefs. 

Not only are many vocational schools seg- 
regated, but many courses in the co-educa- 
tional vocational schools are closed to girls. 
A flyer put out by the High School of Fashion 
Industries lists, out of nine areas of speciali- 
zation, three areas for “boys only” (Produc- 
tion Techniques, Upholstery Manufacturing, 
and Men’s Clothing Design and Manufactur- 
ing) and one field for “girls only” (Women’s 
Apparel Construction). This means \% of 
the program offered by the co-educational 
school, is closed to female students, and 1/9 
of the program (that specifically devoted to 
women’s clothes) is closed to male students. 
Such segregation does not even make a pre- 
tense of being “separate but equal.” 

If we consider the course offerings in all 
of the vocational schools, The Public High 
Schools lists 77 major technical courses open 
to males, while a mere 36 are listed for 
females. Most of the courses on the female 
students’ list, such as typing, stenography, 
florestry, and cosmetology, are also on the 
list for male students, but most of the 
subjects on the male list are not on the 
female list, such as architectural drafting, 
radio and TV mechanics, jewelry making and, 
as I mentioned earlier, commercial cooking 
and catering. 

Although the catalog of high schools, for 
the first time this year, does not list the 
New York School of Printing as “for boys 
only”, the same catalog does not list any 
printing trades courses open to female stu- 
dents. And there are in fact no women en- 
rolied in the New York School of Printing. 
Furthermore, administrators of that school 
seem unaware of any move to end the sex 
segregation in the school (with the excep- 
tion of the post graduate evening school). 

We question the exclusion of men from 
courses in Practical Nursing and Pre-Regis- 
tered Nursing. And we find the distinction 
between the male course in dentistry (Den- 
tal Laboratory Processing) and the female 
course (Dental Office Assisting) remarkably 
blatant in its discrimination against women. 

The Vocation High Schools for males only, 
as listed in The Public High Schools, 1970-71 
are Chelsea, Alexander Hamilton, Automo- 
tive, Alfred E. Smith, Samuel Gompers, Food 
and Maritime, Manhattan, East New York, 
George Westinghouse, William E. Grady, 
Aviation and Thomas A. Edison. In addition, 
the Official Directory of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1970-71 lists the New York School of 
Printing as for male students. In other words, 
two directories for the current year have con- 
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flicting information. Vocational high schools 
for girls as listed in The Public High Schools, 
1970-71 are Mabel Dean Bacon, Jane Ad- 
dams, Clara Barton, William H. Maxwell, and 
Jamaica. Again the Official Directory of the 
Board of Education, 1970-71 lists one more 
as for “girls”: Sarah Hale. Moreover, the sheet 
of corrections given out with the Oficial 
Directory does not indicate that either the 
New York School of Printing or Sarah Hale 
now welcome both sexes. Thus, there is con- 
fusion as to what the policy of the Board 
of Education is. 


SEX EDUCATION 


The institution of Sex Education courses 
was originally supported by feminist groups. 
However, the courses as they are currently 
taught have generally failed in our original 
hopes. They do not provide any information 
on contraception; they in no way emphasize 
the ecological crisis we face due to overpopu- 
lation. Instead they purport to teach “ideal” 
sex role behavior. 

As of September, 1969, Sex Education was 
taught to some of the students in 295 out of 
the 900 public schools in New York City, in- 
cluding 45 of the 100 high schools. These 
classes are still given separately to male and 
female students. 

In the teachers manual prepared especially 
for these classes, the words “contraception” 
and “birth control” are not used a single 
time. “Family Planning” is referred to only 
briefly in passing. 

According to the coordinator of the courses 
at the Board of Education, Herbert Karp, who 
was interviewed in the Spring of 1970, not 
only does the Board wish to avoid offending 
anyone’s religious principles, but it is afraid 
the teaching of birth control in too great 
depth might be legally interpreted as “un- 
dermining the morals of a minor,” thus ex- 
posing the instructors to the dangers of legal 
suit. 

The biology of human and/or animal re- 
production is covered at every grade level, but 
it comprises only 15% of the total curric- 
ulum, the rest of the course being devoted to 
problems of “family living.” 

Aside from the illogicality of sex education 
classes which avoid the subject of contracep- 
tion, we note some other surprising elements 
in the curriculum as set forth in the teacher’s 
manual called “Family Living Including Sex 
Education.” Notions of female passivity and 
the “woman's place” have been instilled as 
early as grade one, where the manual tells 
us that girls “usually play with dolis and en- 
gage in housekeeping activities and sewing,” 
while boys “are generally very active, almost 
in constant motion” (1967-68 edition, p. 16). 
The manual goes on to show six-year-olds the 
“kinds of work men usually do” and “the 
kinds of work women usually do” (p. 17). In 
grade ten when students are subjected to 
such topics as “finding life’s purpose in rais- 
ing children” (p. 55), we witness the school 
reinforcing all of the social pressures which 
propel young women toward early mother- 
hood. A revised edition, published in 1970 
still instructs teachers in grades one and two 
to “talk about the kinds of work men and 
women usually do.” 

GUIDANCE 

Apart from specific cases of official pre- 
rogative based on sex, high school women 
have complained of more subtle ways in 
which guidance counselors, teachers, and 
the curriculum tend to channel young 
women into the so-called “female” occupa- 
tions which provide low salaries and little 
chance for advancement. 

If 98% of domestic workers, 97% of secre- 
taries, and 3 out of 4 clerical workers in this 
country are women, it is partly because the 
schools have failed to motivate them and 
prepare them for more remunerative roles. 


and racial discrimination in the business 
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world. But the education system is none the 
less responsible to help young women as well 
as young men develop to their greatest 
potential. 


PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


Finally, we leave the students’ side of the 
question and come to the position of women 
on the staff of city schools. 

In the 1967-68 term, women students at 
the senior colleges of the City University 
received 61% of the advanced certificates in 
education, and 62% of the Masters Degrees. 
Of these Masters Degrees received by women, 
75% were in education. 

In the fall of 1969, women held 59% of 
the city’s teaching positions, but only 36% 
of the supervisory positions. 

Furthermore, of all principals in the city 
schools, women accounted for only 23% of 
elementary school principals, 12% of junior 
high school principals, and 14% of senior 
high school principals. 

We believe these figures indicate a pattern 
of discrimination against women, and we 
feel it is the responsibility of the Board of 
Education to investigate and attempt to cor- 
rect these inequities. 

In conclusion, this evidence of sex dis- 
crimination which we have enumerated 
raises vital questions of concern to all par- 
ents and citizens of all ethnic and economic 
backgrounds. For we are talking about the 
basic right to prepare one’s self to earn a 
living, to harness one’s skills, and to con- 
tribute in the fullest measure to the produc- 
tive forces of our society. 


WHAT WE RECOMMEND 


(By Anne Grant West) 

Our discontent comes from the fact that 
we, as women, have been doing what we have 
been raised to do. We have prepared thou- 
sands of meals for our families, but we have 
been unable to wield power in industries 
that are poisoning the food we cook. We 
have spent our best years raising our children, 
only to find that we have no power over the 
job market that condemns our daughters to 
economic dependency, and we have no power 
over the political and military system that 
sends our sons around the world to kill and 
be killed. 

We are here tonight in the hope that our 
generation of women will be the last to be 
made so powerless in such desperate times. 

Our specific recommendations to you, the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
are as follows: 

At the elementary school level, we demand 
an end to all sex segregation on playgrounds 
and in classes. Principals and teachers should 
be instructed that there shall be no group- 
ing, lining up, or seating of students in sex- 
segregated groups in classrooms, corridors, 
lunchrooms, or auditoriums, and that differ- 
ent activities will in no way be specified for 
different sexes. 

The same rules shall apply to intermedi- 
ate and junior high schools. New York State 
requires two years of shop and/or home eco- 
nomics courses. We feel the appropriate 
adaption of this is to require one year of 
shop and one year of home economics in 
coeducational classes. 

We further urge that courses in sex educa- 
tion be coeducational, and that the curric- 
ulum contain factual information on con- 
traception and on the ecological crisis we 
face due to overpopulation. Such courses 
should no longer put forth an “ideal” or 
“norm” of “masculine” and “feminine” be- 
havior. 

We are convinced that most physical edu- 
cation courses could be taught beneficially 
in coeducational classes. We urge that the 
normative standards set for athletic per- 
formance be set by the entire school pop- 
ulation, both male and female. This would 
allow females the dignity of competing 
against the same standards as males, and it 
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would protect non-athletic males from the 
emotional tension and physical stress of hav- 
ing to perform to the level of an unneces- 
sarily high “male norm.” The new norm will 
in no way prevent the high athletic achiev- 
ers from setting new records. 

We especially urge that coeducational 
courses in self-defense be provided for all 
students in the hope that they will be better 
able to protect themselves against sexual and 
non-sexual attacks. 

We urge that all discriminatory guidance 
practice, such as the tracking of females into 
secretarial courses, be ended immediately, 
and that all guidance counsellors and 
students be made aware of the full range of 
courses open to all students, regardless of sex. 

We expect that the various school direc- 
tories issued by the Board of Education will 
be updated to indicate that formerly sex seg- 
regated schools are now coeducational. And 
we expect that meanwhile, a mimeographed 
sheet announcing these changes will be dis- 
tributed to all guidance counsellors and to 
all students now applying to high schools. 

We expect that neither academic nor voca- 
tional high schools, nor evening trade schools 
will remain sexually exclusive. This means 
that no high school will place a de facto 
quota on females admitted. It further means 
an end to all public school sponsorship of 
training programs in cooperation with unions 
which continue to bar women from appren- 
ticeship programs, from union membership, 
and from equal opportunities with men in 
job placement. 

We expect that no courses, either in voca- 
tional or academic high schools will be barred 
to either sex, and that all classes will be 
coeducational. 

We expect that experimental programs 
which provide work-study opportunities to 
help students complete their high school 
work shall no longer bar girls from partici- 
pation, and that such programs shall pro- 
vide the same work experiences and oppor- 
tunities for both males and females. 

We urge that no school be permitted to 
sponsor any sex segregated extra-curricular 
or service squads. We demand that males and 
females be allowed an equal opportunity to 
serve as office and library aides, and on hall 
patrols, audio-visual equipment squads, 
stage squads, and all other clubs. We expect 
that all principals and supervising teachers 
shall be informed of this policy. 

Females who are competent athletes should 
not be barred from any teams, including 
official school teams which compete against 
other schools and which receive trophies and 
publicity. 

Just as college cheerleaders are frequently 
male, high school men should be encouraged 
to be on cheerleading squads. 

We urge that a bibliography and resource 
manual of women’s studies be distributed 
to all school librarians, and that current 
textbooks in social studies be supplemented 
with materials on women’s studies. We urge 
the Board of Education to notify publishers 
that the image of girls and women presented 
in texts for all courses will be taken into 
consideration on all future purchases of 
textbooks. We suggest that this Report on 
Sex Bias in the Public Schools accompany 
the Board's notice to publishers. 

We demand that all schools be required to 
submit to their District School Boards and 
the Board of Education a report, to be made 
public, of the number of men and the num- 
ber of women holding positions as regular 
teachers, teachers with special job assign- 
ments, department chairpeople, supervisors, 
principals, and so forth. We expect that 
schools showing evidence of sexual discrimi- 
nation shall be required to comply to fair 
standards of employment and assignment 
for all teachers, regardless of sex. 

We recommend that the Board of Educa- 
tion issue publicity to stress the right of 
women to apply for higher positions in the 
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school system in order to impress upon col- 
lege advisors, as well as upon men and 
women in education, that women are as 
much entitled as men to support themselves 
and their families by filling high-ranking 
positions in the school system. 

We urge you to seriously investigate the 
possibility of conducting classes on the busi- 
ness day schedule so that children will not 
be excused from school three hours before 
their parents return home from work. The 
present school hours are not only unneces- 
sary, since we now have electric lights to 
read by, and since our children no longer 
have farm chores to perform, but they also 
place an unreasonable burden on the modern 
urban family. The school schedule requires 
at least one parent to limit work opportuni- 
ties to unrealistic hours, or to find other 
arrangements for childcare in the intervening 
hours. The situation is especially intolerable 
for families with only a single parent. 

We urge the institution of accredited in- 
service courses to help educators become con- 
scious of their own sexual assumptions while 
they deal with the problem of sex discrimi- 
nation in the schools. Mrs. Grady will present 
this proposal more fully. 

Finally, we ask if a Board member here 
will move the establishment of a Committee 
on Sex Bias in the Schools. The responsi- 
bilities of such a Committee would be to 
study the recommendations we have set 
forth, and to suggest methods of implement- 
ing these recommendations in the schools. 
We would hope that at least three of our 
members would be permitted to sit on such 
a Committee. The Committee would be lim- 
ited to advisory power, but it would have 
authorization to gather information on the 
schools, and it would be officially introduced 
to the District School Boards as an advisory 
Committee of the Board of Education. 

In conclusion, we hope to effectively co- 
operate with you to bring women into full 
and equal partnership with men in the 
schools, and soon, throughout all of our 
society. 

A PROPOSAL FOR CONSCIOUSNESS-RAISING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(By Kathleen Grady) 
RATIONALE 


As members of the Education Committee 
of N.O.W. we have spoken to many people 
in the school system: psychologists, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. Our original goal was 
to point out specific discriminatory practices 
against the students. Again and again we 
found we were dealing with their own sex 
prejudice, For example, Junior High School 
principals in the Executive Training Pro- 
gram were given a questionnaire to fill out 
and 63%, men as well as women, agreed 
with the statement: “I can recognize in my- 
self a certain amount of bias against 
women.” 

This bias took many forms. It was perhaps 
most evident in the questions relating to 
hiring. In a general question dealing with 
hiring a better qualified woman or a man 
with a family, only 44% would hire the 
woman. In a more specific question on hiring 
a secretary, 31% said they would hire a less 
qualified woman over a more qualified man, 
presumably because of sex-stereotyping: 
secretarial work is thought to be woman’s 
work. Presumptions about sex-related traits 
and a fairly narrow definition of social roles 
was also evident throughout the question- 
naires. Many of the responses indicated sim- 
ple misinformation or ignorance of relevant 
research and data about the differences be- 
tween men and women. 

All the school personnel we spoke with 
were well-meaning, intelligent people who 
have simply not examined their presupposi- 
tions and assumptions in this context. Many 
showed suprise at some of the facts we pre- 
sented and interest im the ideas. It ts clear 
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that we have all been subject to the pervasive 
sex prejudice of the society at large. Teachers, 
along with the rest of us, see themselves in 
roles limited by their sex and condition their 
students to the same views, often unknown- 
ingly, through differing evaluations and ex- 
pectations of the sexes. 
PURPOSE 

We would like to propose an in-service 
training course on sex prejudice and social 
roles for teachers, guidance counsellors, and 
any and all other interested school person- 
nel. Our main objective is to interrupt the 
inheritance of prejudice through an educa- 
tive process that will bring such attitudes 
to the conscious level, allowing them to be 
retained or discarded in a rational fashion. 
Our specific objectives are as follows: 

(1) to understand society’s sexual bias 
and expectations of the individual, 

(2) to allow school personnel to under- 
stand their own sexual bias and expecta- 
tions of themselves, of their associates, and 
of their students, 

(3) to permit the people enrolled in this 
program to become familiar with the tradi- 
tional means of establishing sexual roles, 

(4) to enable school personnel to examine 
their own and their students’ sex-defined 
roles, 

(5) to establish an atmosphere that will 
allow the participants of this program to 
explore widening choices of sexual roles. 


METHODS 


Consciousness-raising is a technique de- 
veloped by persons desiring to increase their 
Sensitivity to such problems as racism and 
sexism. Its core is the small discussion 
group, but it differs from other such groups 
in several significant ways. Consciousness- 
raising falls between lecturing and en- 
counter group interactions. It has the im- 
mediacy and some of the emotional content 
of the latter, but the idea orientation and 
choice of beliefs of the former. The major 
feature that distinguishes it from lecturing 
or topical seminars is the personal aspect. 
Participants relate ideas to particular experi- 
ences. Everything theoretical is firmly 
grounded in practical instances and 
examples. 

To facilitate consciousness-raising in the 
limited period of time that the course will 
run, certain assertive techniques will also 
be included. The advantage to introducing 
some of these techniques of encounter group 
interactions is to help participants recreate 
experiences for demonstration, re-experience 
them in a different role, and in other ways 
consider themselves and commonly accepted 
attitudes in novel ways. The purpose is to 
interest the participants, help them to enjoy 
the experience, and to provide a bridge from 
theory to practice. 

An important aspect of this course will 
be that all activities within it will be volun- 
tary. No one will be required to participate 
in psycho-drama or even discussion, and 
intervention by the leader should keep group 
pressure for conformity in check. 


NOTES ON CURRICULUM 


I. The individual examining the role con- 
ditioning in her/his own life: 

(a) Choice of profession. 

(b) Acceptance of responsibility on the 
ob 


(e) Ambition for advancement. 

(d) Single or married: does the individual 
consider her/himself fulfilled? 

(e) Dress for job: what does the individ- 
ual consider appropriate? 

(f) Dealings with the other sex on equal, 
higher, or lower levels. 

(g) How seriously does the individual take 
the importance of the job to her/himself, 
her/his family? 

(h) Language and facial expressions used 
in dealing with other personnel and the 
students. 
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(i) How the individual reacts to the sex 
bias of her/his students. 

(j) How do men and women feel toward 
women administrators? 

II. Differing expectations by teachers of 
the students in regard to— 

(a) Temperament—do teachers expect 
and tolerate more independence, aggressive- 
ness, loudness, restlessness from boys? more 
dependence whining, giggling from girls? 

(b) Intellectual abilities—do teachers be- 
lieve that girls are more verbal, boys more 
mathematical? that aggressive curiosity is 
more to be expected from boys? 

(c) Socialization—do teachers expect girls 
to be more “mannered” in the conventional 
sense and encourage them to be “feminine” 
(passive, dependent)? Do they encourage 
boys to be “gallant” (move the girls’ chairs, 
etc.)? Do they expect the girls to be more 
religious and moral, boys to be more loyal 
and ethical? 

(d) Language use—do teachers expect and 
tolerate more slang, rough language from the 
boys? 

(e) Dress—do teachers expect girls to be 
neater, follow fashion styles and seasonal 
changes more closely? do they pity girls who 
are unable or unwilling to play the fashion 
game? do they reinforce those who do? do 
they react unfavorably to boys who have 
long hair, wear earrings, or girls who wear 
slacks? do they stress modesty for girls? 

(f) Health—do teachers expect boys to be 
more robust, less complaining and reinforce 
girls for being “sick” monthly? do they en- 
courage a healthy respect and confidence in 
their bodies in boys and a morbid anxiety 
and fear on the part of girls? 

(g) Athletics—why are boys and girls 
Segregated if they are in their athletic ac- 
tivities? do teachers expect competence from 
boys and failure from girls? are the terms 
“sissy” or “tomboy” ever applied? 

(h) Interests—do teachers expect girls to 
be more interested in childcare, home, and 
family? do they expect boys to be interested 
in cars, sports, building and creating with 
permanent materials (rather than food and 
cloth) ? 

(i) Career goals—do teachers expect boys 
to be doctors, girls nurses? do they encourage 
the continual sorting out of career options 
by boys and overlook the need in girls? 

(j) Sexual attitudes—do they think boys 
have stronger sexual urges and interest and 
therefore expect and tolerate more from 
them in the way of questions, jokes, 
masturbation? 

(k) Monitorial duties—do teachers expect 
girls to do light housework and secretarial 
chores in the classroom, boys to do the heavy 
work and executive duties? 

In addition to these personal and school- 
related themes, general presentation of the 
relevant biological and cultural research on 
sex differences will be included as well as the 
evolution of the social roles of men and 
women. It is important to remember that 
every difference between boys and girls in- 
creases with age. Until and unless the school 
system treats them absolutely equally, there 
is mo reason to assume that it isn’t the 
School system itself that is creating these 
differences. 


Sex ROLE STEREOTYPING In ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL READERS 
According to the statement of purpose 
adopted at the organizing conference of the 
National Organization for Women in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 29, 1966: 


“We believe that it is as essential for 
every girl to be educated to her full potential 
of human ability as it is for every boy, with 
the knowledge that such education is the 
key to effective participation in today’s econ- 
omy and that, for a girl as for a boy, educa- 
tion can only be serious where there is ex- 
pectation that it will be used in society. 
We believe that American educators are ca- 
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pable of devising means of imparting such 
expectations to girl students.” 

Are American educators taking the poten- 
tial of girl students and their expectations 
seriously? A study of elementary schoo! text- 
books carried out by the Central New Jersey 
Chapter of N.O.W. indicates that they are 
not. It further indicates that girls are being 
actively demotivated as participants in the 
life and work of the nation by the concepts 
conveyed in the books they read in school. 

An introductory essay entitled “A Message 
to the Teachers from the Authors” in Lippin- 
cotts’ Basic Reading Program refers to the 
rewards of learning to read: 

First, there is the great satisfaction of 
mastering a skill in an orderly fashion. The 
reward of emulating the grown-ups for whom 
reading is obviously very important, is the 
long-range goal, but the skill itself is reward 
and delight to the beginner. On top of this 
delight in learning for itself we seek to re- 
ward the young learner with amusing or 
exciting stories as fast as we have words for 
them. 

In a total of 144 readers examined (from 
fifteen reading series and ranging from 
primer to sixth grade level) there are 881 
“amusing and exciting” stories centering 
around boys to 344 stories centering around 
girls. This represents 72% boy-oriented stor- 
jes to cater to 49% of small boys in the 
elementary school population. 

Similarly, there are 282 stories centering 
around adult males to 127 stories centering 
around adult females. There are 131 biog- 
raphies of famous men to 23 biographies of 
famous women. 

In the early grade readers the oldest child 
in a family is always a boy. Boys are associ- 
ated with making, earning, playing active 
games, learning, romping with dogs and help- 
ing their fathers. 

Girls are associated with helping their 
mothers or brothers, playing with kittens, 
getting in to minor forms of trouble and 
being helped out by their brothers. Patterns 
of dependence, passivity and domesticity are 
apparent. Story lines from Scott Foresman's 
first three primers go as follows: 

“Boy sets up carnival act. Boy teaches dog 
to jump for food. Boy solves problem of keep- 
ing mother’s floors clean. Boy solves problem 
of runaway dog. Boy plays ball. Boy uses 
magnet to solve problem for girl. Boy builds 
car, girls interfere.” 

Story lines for giris go: 

“Girl is frightened by older brother. Girl 
is helped by older brother. Girls play with 
Toddy and kitten. Girl is helped by older 
boy. Girls solve their own problem (this is 
very unusual). Girl mistakes cat on televi- 
sion for her own kitten. Girl goes shopping 
with mother. Girl helps mother choose books. 
Girl paints picture of cat.” 

In Book One of the same series boy story 
lines begin to offer specific achievements for 
boys as well as contacts with adults outside 
the home: 

“Boy finds policeman's button and returns 
it. Father mends boy’s sled and they go off 
together to ride it (leaving mother at home) . 
Boy wins race with renovated sled. Boy helps 
to deliver groceries. Boy waits for postman, 
longs for letter, learns of new boy on block 
and makes friends. Boy on farm befriends 
pony.” 

Girls in the same book have no outside 
contacts or achievements other than shop- 
ping expeditions. They begin to show ten- 
dencies to minor stupidities and mishaps. 

“Girls boast of new dresses, find they are 
identical. Girl goes shopping for mother and 
forgets where her pocket is. Girls goes shop- 
ping, drops apples, forgets eggs. Girl loses 
bunny, boy finds it for her. Girl longs for her 
own telephone call, finally gets one from 
mother, calling the children home. Giris 
make corn patties, chickens eat them.” 

In Harper and Row’s Basic Reading Pro- 
gram “Around the Corner, Primer Level”, a 
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girl wanting to “do something different” is 
taken on a shopping expedition to buy her 
brother some new T shirts. A little lamb 
asks her mother what she can be, and mother 
replies: “Some day you will be a sheep. A 
mother sheep, just like me! That is what you 

Derogatory comments directed at girls in 
general are common in all series. Thus, in the 
Ginn basic readers Book Six, a girl gets lost 
in London, with the comment: “Girls are 
always late.” In the Harper and Row Basic 
Reading Program, Primer Level, page 45, we 
find: “Look at her, Mother, just look at her. 
She is just like a girl. She gives up.” 

In the same series: “Get lost,” said Ann, “I 
am just a girl, but I know enough not to do 
that.” Also: “you cannot write and spell well 
enough to write a book You are just two 
little girls.” Finally: “Let a girl do the start- 
ing? Not a chance!” and “That’s right, Patty, 
let a girl do the work!" 

It is accepted in the reader universe that 
to denigrate girls is a satisfactory sign of 
masculinity in small boys. The effects of this 
attitude on girls themselves is not considered. 

Mothers in all the series read are occupied 
with domestic cares and services. In illustra- 
tions they wore skirts, smiles, short, neat 
hairdos and aprons, and they often carry 
trays of cookies. Sometimes they drive cars. 
In one Bank Street Reader a working mother 
is found (but only in a school food line), and 
a Harper and Row Book Five story describes 
a fat, unhappy bully whose problem, by im- 
plication, is that his mother works and is not 
at home to welcome him after school. (page 
107) “Martin had never minded, or anyway, 
not very much, and it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered if he had minded, because the Hastings 
family needed the extra money she made.” 
This child conflicts in the story with a 
“good” boy whose mother is at home every 
day to give him cookies and milk. The im- 
plicit social judgment is unmistakable. 

Mothers are never shown doing independ- 
ent work of their own or coming back to the 
family after some personal expedition. They 
are described as emotional and unreasonable. 
Thus in 8.R.A.’s “The Purple Turtle,” page 
95: “My Mom says ‘Don't, you'll mess your 
shirt’.” On page 152: “Roger’s mother wept, 
afraid that her son would be eaten. But 
Roger was a brave boy.” Also: “Mama's face 
was sad, and her voice was soft. ‘Do not worry, 
Mama!" 

In “A King on a Swing” in the same series, 
page 28: “Mom will be mad. She'll yell at me, 
she'll spank me.” (this boy is speaking to his 
father) Also: “You know, if you are bad Mom 
will spank you.” Mothers are shown as dis- 
ciplinary and repressive, fathers as the 
bringers of fun and stimulation. Fathers 
never display emction, even anger is not 
represented. Father is a beloved being who 
never loses his cool. 

In Harper and Row’s Book G, under the 
chapter heading, “Boys’ Adventures” an ex- 
treme of anti-mother feeling is reached. The 
story of Roald Amondson as a small boy 
whose father dies is told. “Roald was left 
with his mother. She was a determined 
woman. But he was determined too.” She 
wants him to become a doctor, but he wishes 
to be an explorer. In the end she dies, and 
this event releases him to do as he wishes. 
Teachers’ notes to this story inciude the ques- 
tion to the class: “Is twelve years old too 
young to plan for your future?” 

Girls are never found planning for their 
futures, but at the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade levels boys in all series begin to look 
forward to manhood. Earning and achieve- 
ment become increasingly important. Quotes 
of specific incentives to manhood include the 
following: 

“Camping out, eh?” said the tall man, 
“Get more like your father every day. He 
would have been here fast, but he couldn't 
have come faster than you did.” (Lippincott's 
Basic Reading Program, Book G, page 247) 
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Also: “In a family when a boy does his work 
well, perhaps he can earn his wish.” (Girls 
are never paid for domestic chores.) 

Boys begin to control their emotions and 
quotes like the following begin to appear: 
“He would go over the falls on his feet, 
standing like a man. He would not cry out 
like a little boy for help.” (Laidlaw Brothers 
4th grade reader) 

Geographical range becomes important for 
boys while girls remain domestic or neighbor- 
hood in their settings. Thus in the Ginn 
basic readers, story lines go as follows: 

Boy visits Moon base with father. Puerto 
Rican boy starts business with his grand- 
father. Farm boy does “a man’s job” harvest- 
ing corn after his father is injured. Arab boy 
rescues a lamb. Lapp boy does “a man’s work” 
in a wolf hunt. Canadian boy learns a skill. 
.. . & boy is really getting to be a man 
when he learns to handle a kayak.” 

In the Ginn Basic Readers Book Five we 
find a boy who shoots a grizzly: “Pa had left 
him to be the man of the house. Here was 
the dead grizzly to prove that he had been 
worthy of the trust.” On the other hand, 
when a mother settler shoots a wolf in Lip- 
pincott’s Series Book G (her husband is 
away from home), she says modestly, “It 
wasn't hard, the wolf was a good target 
against the snow.” 

In Ginn'’s Book Five again a boy has a 
flood adventure during a picnic: “You did 
a dangerous thing, bringing that boat across 
the flood, and a brave thing. You acted like a 
man.” 

Biographies of men often show the progres- 
sion from boyhood ambition to manly 
achievement. Thus in Lippincott’s Basic 
Reading Program Book E we find Buffalo Bill: 
“Even when he was a little boy of five he 
had learned to ride a horse. By the time he 
was eight he was an expert rider.” Kit Carson 
in the same book escapes some bears in a 
hunt. “When Kit was a small boy he wanted 
to be a hunter and trapper. His father had 
taught him how to shoot straight.” Parallel 
incentives for girls are totally lacking. 

Sometimes little girls take it upon them- 
selves to play little mother and encourage 
their brothers to achieve. Thus in Lippin- 
cott’s Basic Reading Book D, page 
30, a girl convinces a boy that he needs to 
learn to read: “You need reading and writing 
and numbers for almost everything. A szles- 
man must be able to read his orders. He must 
add up his bills.” She mentions mechanics 
and painters with similar needs. Her own 
future needs are not considered. 

In Harper and Row’s Basic Reading Pro- 
gram Book Five an attempt is made to handle 
the problem of female adulthood. A girl 
comes across an old house in which she 
finds traces of a woman who once lived there. 
She examines a girlhood portrait and a fan 
and an adult portrait. These are her 
thoughts: “She’d had cheeks like speckled 
eggs and a merry look despite her serious lips. 
How had she become a woman who'd used 
the fan? How had a girl who looked so honest 
and everyday fit in with a fan that looked 
like moonlight, music and romance? This 
tomboy Netta had managed to grow up and 
still stay her own self.... Katie wasn’t 
sure what she herself meant by womanhood. 
Well, she'd find out in time... the im- 
portant thing was that a tomboy girl had 
handled growing up. ‘If she could do it, I 
can do it too,’ Katie nearly shouted.” 

The message is that growing up for a girl 
involves a mysterious metamorphosis from 
a merry tomboy to a romantic woman, with 
a veiled hint at loss of identity in the process. 
The next book in the series, a sixth grade 
reader, has no girl-centered stories at all. 

A story in the Ginn Basic Readers describes 
a girl who impersonates a boy and rides the 
pony express, having always longed to be a 
boy. A bandit captures her but lets her off dis- 
covering her sex. He says, “It is always wisest 
for girls to be happy that they are girls.” Do 
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educators take it for granted that boys are 
unilikely to be satisfied with their status as 
boys? It is clear that being a girl in our 
present social climate requires a certain 
resignation. 

In Houghton Miffiin's “Looking Ahead,” 
Book Four, we find: “Agnes was 10 years old, 
but she still thought that playing Jack-in- 
the-box would be fun. Since, however, she 
was the only girl in the family, she knew she 
should help her mother.” Boys by contrast 
feel no sense of obligation to help their 
fathers. They desperately long to do so, since 
this means added status and brings them 
closer to the desirable state of manhood. 

In biographies of famous women the facts 
of achievement are often qualified in some 
way, such as this in Harper and Row’s Book 
TE: Annie Oakley says of Frank Butler, “He's 
the finest looking man I ever say. I wish I 
didn’t have to beat him. 

In the Ginn Basic Readers female achieve- 
ment is shown as freakish and exceptional, 
thus in Book Five: “From the very begin- 
ning Amelia Earhart was different from other 
little girls.” Also: “Except for one thing Maria 
Mitchell seemed like any other young girl 
on Nantucket Island.” The point is made in 
the story that Maria Mitchell had to put the 
kitchen in order first before she could study 
the stars. Another quote illustrates the 
derogatory attitude to female achievement 
which is widespread in these readers: “You 
did alright for a girl, ridin’ the Pony 
Express.” 

The numbers and variety of adult males 
in different occupations shown in all readers 
contrasts strongly with the numbers of fe- 
male adults in different occupations. In D.C. 
Heath’s primer series Book Two adult males 
include: Father, pet store owner, postman, 
fireman, policeman, zoo keeper, ice cream 
man, a clown, railway conductor, sheep 
farmer. Women in this book include Mothers, 
ladies next door, and grandmother. Where 
adult females appear, throughout the series 


read, they tend to be in a supervisory or 
service relationship to a child, or the wives 
of varying male figures. 

In Scott Foresman’s Book Five (“Vista”) 
an extreme in female exclusion is reached. 
Male minor characters include explorers, 


scientists, naval commanders, submarine 
commanders, forest ranger, a king, a gaucho, 
a pilot, a school principal, a railroad inspec- 
tor and various fathers. No female minor 
characters appear, although there is one story 
involving two silly girls who hold a progres- 
sive lunch and two female biographies, one 
of a brave doctor (frontier) and the other an 
eight section biography of Helen Keller. 
Female exclusion becomes more acute as the 
grade levels rise. In Harper and Row’'s sixth 
grade reader there are no girl-centered 
stories at all. 

Fairy tales offer examples of pretty heroines 
rewarded for their looks and sweet disposi- 
tions by marriage to princes, but as far as 
achievement goes, Hansel says to Gretel: 
“Don't worry, sister, I will take care of you.” 
(Lippincott’s Book G) The message is that 
females are good so long as they are pretty, 
and that age and ugliness are synonymous 
with evil. Snow White, Cinderella, Beauty and 
the Beast and many others illustrate tradi- 
tional attitudes of male possessiveness to- 
wards the lovely young female coupled with 
fear and mistrust of the older woman. Such 
stories are part of our cultural picture and 
cannot be eliminated from school curricula, 
but they do require interpretation and under- 
standing. Myths such as Pandora’s Box which 
express man’s fear of “female evil” must be 
discussed in depth and explained. 

In spite of many good intentions American 
educators are in fact directing female chil- 
dren into those subordinate occupations and 
attitudes which most closely serve the short- 
term convenience of an adult male hierarchy. 
It is no wonder that rates of academic and 
other forms of achievement show a sad fall- 
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ing off among women. The female population 
of this country has internalized Charles 
Kingsley’s sentiment: 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever!” 

A complete report of the findings of this 
committee will be available in May, 1971 
from: Women on Words and Images, R. D. 4, 
25 Cleveland Lane, Princeton, N. J. 08540: 

The New Jersey women believe that their 
sons as well as their daughters are harmed 
by the notion of sex-stereotyped roles and by 
the assumption that boys must be strong and 
girls agreeable, that males must direct and 
males obey. 

They want their sons to be gentle as well 
as strong and their daughters to be advyen- 
turous as well as sensitive. They want the 
books their children read to emphasize the 
variety of choices open to them regardless 
of their sex, And they want readers—the most 
important books of the early school years— 
to present to their children a positive image 
of women as well as men, one that is based in 
reality and founded on equality and respect. 
—from “Harmful Lessons Little Girls Learn 
in School”, Betty Miles, Redbook, March 1971, 
copyright 1971 McCall Publishing Co. 

ANALYSIS OF MATH TEXTBOOKS FOUND IN 
New YORK SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Seeing Through Arithmetic Five (Scott 
Foresman). 

Mathematical problems in this text pre- 
sent math concepts in social contexts which 
strongly reinforce stereotyped sex roles. Fol- 
lowing are some examples, with page 
numbers: 

Page 22—Brownles are cooking and sewing 
to raise money. 

Page 26—Boy is building with his father, 
thus stressing active work as related to males. 

Page 45—Out of ten problems, five dealt 
with girls cooking and sewing. 

Page 65—Problems dealing with club activ- 
ities: girls are shown making sandwiches, 
while boys build dividers. 

Page 84—Shows girls’ 4H Club activities. 
Fourteen problems deal with sewing and 
cooking. 

Page 110—Out of 14 problems, 3 deal with 
mother cooking and girls helping. 

Page 133—Girls and women are shown 
cooking and cutting cakes. 

Page 154—Father takes boys on camping 
trip. Mother stays home and bakes. 

Page 183—Boy goes out planting with 
father while mother stays home and bakes. 

Page 214—Women and girls are shopping 
for food and sewing supplies. 

Page 220—Problems deal with women cook- 
ing and sewing, men driving cars and hiking. 

Page 264—Women and girls are shopping 
and cooking. Problems dealing with men have 
them building, repairing, and earning money. 

Math Book 5 (Heath). 

This book contains fewer problems than 
the preceding book, but where there are prob- 
lems, role teaching is just as evident. Some 
examples follow: 

Page 155—Out of ten problems, five deal 
with boys working at physical activities, and 
two problems have girls babysitting and 
sewing. 

Page 166—Out of five problems, one has 
girls sewing, and two problems have boys 
playing marbles while girls are jumping rope. 

Page 173—There are 12 problems altogether, 
eleven dealing with boys earning money, 
building things and going places, while one 
deals with a girl buying a ribbon for a sew- 
ing project. 

Page 197—Out of five problems, three deal 
with boys and men doing varied activities 
while one problem deals with one girl shop- 
ping and one girl sick. 

Sally Nussbaum distributed the following 
message to students leaving JHS 82 on 
April 7, 1971: 

1491 Montgomery Ave., Bronx, New York 
10453. 
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DEAR PARENTS AND CrTizens: Girls at JHS 
82 are discriminated against in curriculum 
and sports. They are barred from taking in- 
dustrial arts courses of woodwork, metal- 
work, electric shop, and sometimes printing 
and mechanical drawing. They are program- 
med into domestic courses such as crochet- 
ing sewing, home, etc., and child care, instead. 

My daughter, Daniela Romero, was refused 
entrance to metalwork class. 

Girls at JHS 82 do not have supervised 
afterschool handball and tumbling. A girls 
basketball team was formed but no games 
were ever arranged for it with other schools. 
Games were arranged for the boys’ basket- 
ball team. Girls seldom participate in chess 
and pingpong, and not in citywide or dis- 
trictwide tournaments, but to my knowledge 
no special effort is made to find out why they 
do not take part, nor to encourage them to 
do so. 

Recently I sent a petition to Dr. Milton 
Stier, Principal, JHS 82, signed by some 
parents, asking that the industrial arts 
courses be opened to girls on the same basis 
as boys. If you agree let the school authori- 
ties know. 

A bill, no. 4811, has been introduced by 
State Assemblyman Al Blumenthal (D,, 
Man.) to end discrimination by sex in ad- 
missions to courses of instruction or teams. 
I urge you to write your State legislators to 
support this bill. 

American Civil Liberties Union is attempt- 
ing to establish the basis of a class action 
suit against the Board of Education for sex 
discrimination in the junior high and high 
schools. This is being done on behalf of the 
High School Women's Coalition, a student 
organization, ACLU claims it violates the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution—equal 
protection of the laws. For information, call 
ACLU, 924-7800. 

Let the following know that you want your 
daughters to get the same education as your 
sons, so that all children will have the chance 
to develop their talents to the fullest: 

Dr. Milton Stier, Principal, JHS 82, Ma- 
combs Rd. & 176 St., Bx. Andrew Donaldson, 
District Superintendent, 1377 Jerome Ave., 
Bx. Gerald Morton, Pres., Comm. Sch. Bd., 
1377 Jerome Ave., Bx. Una Roskind, Pres., 
Parents Assn., JHS 82, Macombs Rd. & 176 
St., Bx. Isaiah Robinson, V. Pres., Bd. of Ed., 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 

The following excerpts are public testi- 
mony in the case of Bonnie Sanchez and 
Laura Edelhart against Harold Baron, Prin- 
cipal of Junior High School 217, and Hugh 
McDougall, District Superintendent of Dis- 
trict 28, New York City Board of Education 
(69 C 1615) given in United States Court- 
house, Brooklyn, New York, on Jan 29, 
1971, and March 19, 1971. For further in- 
formation on this case, contact New York 
Civil Liberties Union, 84 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Excerpts of testimony of Laura Edelhart 
(continued from front cover) : 

After I got home, I started calling the 
Board of Education, But I never got through 
to anyone. I must have made a dozen calls at 
least. 

Q. Did anyone at the Board of Education 
ever tell you anything to do about this 
matter? 

Well, eventually I was told that because 
the school was decentralizing that I should 
go back to the school for this problem; that 
it wouldn't be a matter of the Central Board 
any more. 

Q. And did you do that? 

Yes, I did. I called the school. I spoke to 
Mr. Baron ..., and he said that we have 
too many boys in the school to be able to 
allow the girls to take metal work and 
mechanics, 

Q. Mrs. Edelhart, when you were in high 
school, did you attempt to take a metal 
working course? 

Mr. Maurer. Objection. 

The Court. How long ago was it? 
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The Wrrness. About twenty years ago. 

The Court. Objection sustained. Unrelatea. 

Mr. Ennis. Your Honor, I wish to show 
that it is related, in this’ sense: I wish to 
show that the only named plaintiff in this 
case was the named plaintiff because she 
had the support of her mother. She had the 
support of her mother because her mother 
was also denied permission to take a metal- 
work class when she was in high school, and 
it is because of that continuing problem— 

The Courr. I am not persuaded. The ob- 
jection is sustained. 

Q. Mrs. Edelhart, do you think that having 
taken the course it was valuable for your 
daughter? 

Mr. Maver. Objection. 

Yes, I do. 

The Court. What is the relevancy of that? 

Mr. Ennis. Well, Your Honor, I wish to 
establish that, having taken that course, 
Bonnie Sanchez was a more self-reliant and 
capable individual than she was before. 

The Court. Let us assume that is so. What 
has that got to do with the policy? 

Mr. Ennis. It has to do with whether or 
not that policy is damaging the lives of fe- 
male students in high school. We intend to 
show that it is; that the Board of Education 
policy is depriving female students of the op- 
portunity to become self-reliant people— 

The Court. Do you expect to offer any sta- 
tistics on it, or do you expect to rely on the 
testimony? 

Mr, ENNIs. We will offer statistics, Your 
Honor. 

Excerpts of testimony of Gigi Gordon, JHS 
217 (Van Wyck), Ninth Grade: 

Q. Can you tell me what shops are avall- 
able at your school? 

They have sewing and cooking available to 
the ninth grades. That is only for girls, And 
for the boys, they have metal and printing, 
and I thing they also have ceramics. 

Q. What shop are you taking now? 

We just changed shops and I was assigned 
to sewing. 

Q. Which shop did you want to take? 

I wanted to take printing. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to take 
printing? 

Yes, I did. I went to several people, one of 
them was Mr. Wydlock, and he hold me he 
would check into the matter and he would 
try to get me into the boys’ shop. Then I 
saw him again and he said he thought they 
were all filled up. And then I saw him a third 
time and he said there was no room in the 
boys’ shop for any more girls. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any 
more girls in there now? 

No, there aren't any girls. 

Q. Did he say it was a boys’ 
specifiically? 

Yes. 

Q. How many shops are there for boys? 

Two or three; it depends upon what peri- 
ods. There are two in one period and three 
in another. 

Q. How many for girls? 

Two. 

Q. Do you know what the percentage of 
boys and what the percentage of girls was? 

I don’t know the percentages, but it is 
about evenly distributed. 

Q. Are there any other classes or subjects 
for credit that only have boys? 

Yes. There is an AVI Squad, which is a 
squad with audio-visual aids, and it is for 
boys. And the boys are supposed to set up 
equipment to show films, and projectors and 
things like that. I tried to get into that and 
the teacher said it would be okay to get into 
it. We had to fight for that, but we got into 
it. And the teacher said that he would show 
us how to work the things. And he showed 
us how to work them. And then we never got 
called to be on the squad. We never got 
called to set up any such equipment. 

Q. Did you ask to— 
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Yes. We went to the teacher. We asked 
him why we weren’t called. 

He said, ‘Well, there are plenty of other 
boys who can do the job and they have been 
on the squad longer than you.” 

Q. You mentioned Mr, Wydlock before. Can 
you tell me who he is? 

He is the Dean of Boys. He is also in charge 
of the shops for girls and boys, but mostly the 
boys. 

Q. And what did he tell you yesterday? 

He said that the shops were ali filled up 
with boys and that he didn’t think I could 
get in because of the boys, because there was 
no room for any more girls in the shop. 

Q. Now you are scheduled to take sewing; 
right? 

Yes. 

Q. When is that course given? 

Mondays and Wednesdays, the third and 
fourth periods. 

Q. And when is the printing course given? 

The same time. 

Q. Do you know of any other girls who 
tried to get into the print course? 

Yes. Helen Kartis. 

Q. Did you speak to the principal about 
your discussions with Mr. Wydlock? 

No, because the principal is not available 
to discuss matters with students. 

Q. Did you try? 

I have tried before on different issues than 
this and the principal doesn't speak to the 
students unless it is a matter of extreme 
urgency; and even then he is usually at sus- 
pension hearings. 

Q. Did you try this time? 

No. But I did speak to the assistant prin- 
cipal, Mr. Niler. 

Q. What did he say? 

He said that I should ask the shop teachers 
if they wanted girls in their classes. 

Excerpts of testimony of Julie Nives, JHS 
217 (Van Wyck), Ninth Grade. 

Q. Could you tell me how the gym classes 
are set up in your school? 

Yes, there is a boys’ gym and a girls’ gym. 
We have it once a week for two periods. 

Q. What do you learn in the girls’ gym? 

At the beginning, the first marking period, 
we did volley ball, and after that, after the 
marking period was over, we continued doing 
that. So me and some friends complained 
because we were supposed to have a new 
curriculum each marking period. And they 
said, “O.K., we will try to do something,” and 
they did. Finally they got us records which 
had exercises on them, but the exercises were 
not working out very well because they were 
only to slim your waistline and help you walk 
down the street, well, things like that. So 
after a while it wasn't really working out well. 
So then we complained again, you know, we 
should have something a little more, you 
know, better, because nobody was getting 
prepared—you have to wear gym suits—and 
so they had not done anything about it and 
we refused to get dressed. That day we went 
down, we were looking around for some guy— 
our assistant principal—to complain to, and 
he wasn't there. And the Dean sent us back 
into gym, and since then we have not been 
doing anything. 

Q. Can you tell me what the boys do 
in gym? 

The boys do exercises. They play basket- 
ball. They can go out when it is warm, 
which the girls are not allowed to do. They 
play handball. Baseball. They have certain 
teams after school for just baseball, basket- 
ball, track teams, which the girls do not have. 

Q. Have you asked to do any of the sports 
which the boys do? 

We asked for basketball. They said there 
wasn't enough equipment. The boys prefer 
to have it first. Then we will have what it 
left over. We haven't really gotten anywhere. 

Q. Gigi mentioned the AVI program be- 
fore. Did you also try to get into that? 
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Yes, I was with her. And my teacher, who 
is also our science teacher, he tried—We 
complained to him a few times that he has 
not been calling us down to use the projec- 
tors. And he said that he would try to but 
there were too many boys that were taken 
care of first. And one day he did call me 
down and then he said, “Oh, forget it. I 
have somebody else to do the job.” 

Excerpts of testimony of Catherine Rein- 
heimer, JHS 104, Eighth Grade 

Q. Why did you decide to testify? 

Because last year and this year my friends 
and I have tried to get into ceramics. We are 
not allowed to take it. The only thing girls 
can take is sewing and cooking. 

Q. What are the boys’ shops? 

Wood, metal, printing and ceramics. 

Q. How do you students get into these 
shops? Can they choose them or are they 
assigned to those classes? 

No, they are assigned. 

Q. Are any girls assigned to either printing, 
metal, wood, or ceramics? 

No, just cooking and sewing. 

Q. Are any boys assigned to sewing and 
cooking? 

No. 

Q. Have you tried to get into any of the 
boys’ shops? 

Yes, ceramics. 

Q. How did you try to get into those? 

I asked our assistant principal, Miss 
Picareiello. We asked her if we could change 
from sewing or cooking to ceramics, and she 
said, “No. Those are boys’ shops; you can’t 
get into them.” 

Q. Did you ask anybody else? 

Yes. After she said we couldn't, when we 
had group guidance, where we can tell the 
things we have problems with to our group 
guidance teacher guidance we can’t get into 
ceramics, She said to bring it up at the 
student body conference. So our representa- 
tive of our grade brought it up at the con- 
ference and she didn't have any luck with 
it. 

Q. So right now you can’t take any of those 
classes, wood, metal, printing or ceramics? 

Q. When Miss Piccarelli told you that you 
couldn't come in to the shop class, the 
ceramics class, did you try to speak with the 
principal of the school? 

No, because Miss Piccarelli was closer to 
the children than Mr. Frank was—tlike, he 
did very, very important things—well, Miss 
Piccarelli told us today she is in charge of 
the Department of Shops— 

Q. Would you recognize that the principal 
is in charge of the school? 

Yes. 

The Court. Do you deny that a counsellor 
has authority to advise the children as to 
what the policy is concerning the exclusion 
of a particular course? . . . don’t impose the 
obligation on the child to go to a higher 
authority before she understands she is 
excluded. 

Excerpts of testimony of Marcy Silverman, 
Jamaica High, Eleventh Grade. 

Q. Are there any classes or activities or 
programs within the classes that are open to 
male students and not to female students? 

Well, within my physics class last year, our 
teacher asked if there was anybody interested 
in being a lab assistant, in the physics lab, 
and when I raised my hand, he told all the 
girls to put their hands down because he 
was only interested in working with boys. 

Q. Did you make any further attempts to 
become a lab assistant? 

Yes. I spoke to Mr. Chailiff. He is the head 
of the student organization, and I told him 
what my physics teacher had said and he 
said he would see, you know, what might be 
done; but I never heard about it again. 

Q. Are there any other activities in the 
school that women are not members of, and 
have you attempted to be in any other 
activities? 
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Yes, There is an Honor Guard, which are 
students who, instead of participating in 
gym for the term, are monitors in the hall, 
and I asked my gym teacher if I could be on 
the Honor Guard Squad. She said it was only 
open to boys. I then went to the head of the 
Honor Guard, a Mr. Baron, who said that he 
thought girls were much to nasty to be 
Honor Guards. He thought they would be 
too mean in working on the job, and I left it 
at that. 

Q. Is the Honor Guard a credit activity? 

Yes. If you're a member of the Honor 
Guard, you get credit for the term's work 
of physical education. 

The Court. How do you get appointed to 
it? How does a boy get appointed to it? 

They just come into the boys’ gym and 
say “Who wants to be on it?” And those who 
want to be on it are on it, but they never 
came in and said that to our girls in gym 
class. 

Q. Are there other classes that you take 
that the boys and the girls are separated 
or the boys and the girls have different 
curricula? 

Yes. The hygiene classes are—there’s boys’ 
hygiene and girls’ hygiene and I know in 
some of the boys’ hygiene classes they—I'm 
not quite sure if it's specifically in the cur- 
riculum but there has been discussion of 
birth control in the boys’ hygiene classes, 
and when we attempted to, you know, dis- 
cuss it in our girls’ classes, they told us that 
we couldn’t do it, we coudn’t talk about 
things like that, and girls have tried to 
bring in booklets to distribute in the class, 
so as—you know, if we couldn’t have a dis- 
cussion, maybe we could distribute some 
material, and they told us to get it out of 
the school. 

Q. To your knowledge, are there any other 
programs that are open to the boys and not 
to the girls? 

Well, along with—in the hygiene program 
last week there was a—at a student council 
meeting, at which I was home room repre- 
sentative, a teacher spoke as a narcotics ad- 
visor in the school. There is a new program 
in the school, and he said he would be dis- 
tributing material to the boys’ hygiene 
classes on drug abuse and they would be 
starting a new program together. But he 
mentioned nothing about the girls’ classes. 

Q. You are taking gym now, is that 
correct? 

Yes, Iam. 

Q. Do you have the same activities in your 
gym classes that the boys do? 

No, we don't. Right now we're doing folk 
dancing and we asked—there were about 
twenty girls in the class that I knew who 
would like—who would have liked to go 
out and run track as the boys do, They play 
ball out in the recreational fields, and I 
asked one of the gym teachers if we could 
get a group of girls who would like to go 
out and run track or play ball in the fields. 
Since there are about six or seven gym 
teachers and since they divide the boys’ 
classes up with teachers taking certain 
groups out, if we could do this in our class. 
First she said I should get the names of 
fifty girls who would want to do it. I pro- 
ceeded to ask around and I had about thirty 
girls in the first day who wanted to do it, and 
then the next day in gym she said to forget 
about it because she had spoken to Mrs. 
Klein, the head of the girls’ Health Educa- 
tion Department. She said that just couldn’t 
be done. 

Q. Are the girls able to go out at all or is it 
just a question of running track? 

The girls are only allowed to go out in the 
very, very early part of the term, at the 
beginning of September, and then again in 
June, which comes to a total of about three 
weeks. When the boys go out—they go out 
all the time, except, you know, when the 
weather just doesn’t permit. 
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Q. Do the boys and girls have the same 
equipment in their gym classes? 

The only equipment in my years of gym 
in Jamaica High School, the only equipment 
I’ve ever seen is basketball and a volley ball. 
And the boys have ropes. They have peg- 
boards that they use for climbing. I don't 
know. I've never been in the boys’ pym. I’ve 
only heard from friends, but I know the 
equipment that we use and it’s not the 
same... . All I've ever seen is a basketball 
and a volley ball and a record player. 

Q. What other programs in gym do you 
have? You play baseball? 

We don't. We spend a lot of time—I think 
there are a few weeks that we are supposed 
to be playing baseball, but every time we 
keep learning over and over again, which 
leaves about two or three days left to actual 
game playing. 

Q. You play volley ball? 

Yes, we play volley ball also. 

Q. And when you go outside, what sort of 
classes do you have? 

We play this game. I don’t know. It’s called 
Ogre Take, where you just throw the ball 
and you run around, 

Q. And you're running around a lot? 

There is no equipment, though, and when 
I asked if we could play soccer, since I saw 
other—the boys’ gym classes playing it and 
since I've played soccer on my own time, I 
was told that the boys use the fields and, 
you know, because of that we're not allowed 
to use them. Because they get priority. The 
teacher told me that. 

Excerpts of testimony of Leslie Lubin, 
Jamaica High, Eleventh Grade 

In the fall of my junior year I tried to get 
on the Honor Guard Squad. 

Q. What happened at that time? 

I had talked to a few of the boy gym 
teachers because they were the head of the 
Honor Guard and they told me that I could 
not be an Honor Guard because I was a girl. 

The Court. What teachers did you talk to? 

I had spoken to Mr. Malin and Mr. Baron 
about it. 

Q. Is the Honor Guard the same Honor 
Guard that Marcy Silverman testified to ear- 
lier this morning? 

Yes, it is. 

Q. Is that an alternate to gym, a credit 
course alternate to gym? 

Yes. 

Q. Did you ever try again to be on the 
Honor Guard? 

I had continued speaking to Mr. Malin 
about it and I managed to sway him to be- 
lieve that he needed a girl on his squad. 

Q. Why was that? 

Because I had told him that it was not 
right to have boys guarding the girls’ bath- 
rooms. You needed a girl to go in there be- 
cause otherwise a boy would have to inter- 
rupt a teacher's classroom to have a female 
teacher go into the bathroom to, you know, 
control what was going on in there. 

Q. So at that point did he agree to let you 
be on the Honor Guard? 

Yes. 

Q. And how long did you serve on the 
Honor Guard? 

For about four months. 

Q. What happened at the end of that four- 
month period? 

I was walking around the halls with my 
Honor Guard button on and it seems that 
Mr. Sugar, who is the principal, and Mr. 
Baron, who is the head of the boys’ gym de- 
partment, had seen me with the button on 
and they told Mr. Malin, who at the time 
was head of my squad, that he would have 
to fire me. 

Q. Did Mr. Malin tell you that? 

Yes. 

Q. Did he fire you for that reason? 

Yes. 

Q. So that you're not now on the Honor 
Guard any longer? 
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No. 

Excerpt of testimony of Pamela Charney, 
Bronx High School of Science, Twelfth Grade. 

Q. Approximatly how many girls are there 
in your school? 

There are 3,600 students, and it’s—well, 
they say there is—no one ever tells you 
anything about admissions being different, 
but if you look at the old yearbooks, it’s 
approximately two-thirds male and one- 
third female. 

Excerpt of testimony of Susan Horowitz, 
Bronx High School of Science, Eleventh 
Grade. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to participate 
in the Stage Squad program at Bronx 
Science? 

Yes. I originally wished to join the Stage 
Squad in the beginning of my sophomore 
year, and I went—there was an ad in the 
Daily Bulletin, which is posted every day 
in the home room, which advertises extra- 
curricular openings, and there was an ad 
for interested boys to join the Stage Squad. 

Q. Is that what the ad said, interested 
boys? 

Yes, interested boys to join the Stage 
Squad, please come to such-and-such room. 
And I wanted to be on the squad so I went, 
and the advisor of the Stage Squad, Mr. 
Schlessel . . . He said that the work only 
involved moving around heavy chairs and 
things like that and that I couldn't do that. 

Q. Do you receive any sort of credit if 
you serve on the Stage Squad? 

Yes. You get service credit, which is cred- 
ited towards your credit total, which is used 
if you want to join Arista. 

Q. What is Arista? 

It’s an honor society. It looks good on 
your record. It helps you get into college 
and things like that. 

Q. After you were not permitted to join 
the Stage Squad in your sophomore year, 
what did you do then? 

I sort of forgot about about it. I just as- 
sumed that I couldn’t join, and then after 
that I was attending the Women’s Lib Club, 
and we were discussing things, like Stage 
Club and the Prince— 

Q. Excuse me. The Women’s Lib Club, is 
this a club in the school? 

Yes, It’s a school-sanctioned club. And 
we discussed things that were in the school 
that were not open to women, such as the 
Stage Squad and the Prince Squad and the 
Audio Visual Squad.... 

In April 1970, the Board of Education de- 
cided not to Hst Brooklyn Technical High 
School as a “boys” school in the catalogue, 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. This seems 
to have been a weak decision to admit 
women to the school even though the change 
was not adequately announced and the 
Board’s OFFICIAL DIRECTORY continues to 
call Brooklyn Technical a “boys” school. Out 
of 5,200 students in September 1970, this 
“coeducational” school boasted 2 women 
students. As late as October 1970, the follow- 
ing letter was sent: 

William H. Car Junior High School, Hyman 
Birnbaum, Principal: 

OCTOBER 1970. 
To Parents of 8th Grade and 8SP Boys: 

DEAR PARENTS: New York City offers to 
qualified boys of the eighth grade the privi- 
lege of applying for admission to Brooklyn 
Technical High School. This school offers a 
special program of work geared towards the 
student who desires to concentrate in the 
field of engineering, architecture, or applied 
science, in the future. 

Applicants to the school must successfully 
pass the entrance examination. This exam. 
is given in January and the closing date for 
the receipt of applications will be Dec. 4, 
1970. No child will be permitted to take the 
exam. unless he meets the minimum re- 
quirements set by the school. 
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In order to answer any questions that may 
arise concerning this school, Junior High 
School 194 will hold a discussion group with 
the parents and guardians of pupils who are 
eligible to apply and who are interested in 
having their sons attend. 

I shall meet with these parents on Mon- 
day, Oct. 19, 1970, in the auditorium of 
J.H.S. 194 (17th. Ave. and 157th. St.) at one- 
thirty P.M. 

Please keep the following points in mind: 

(a) The Board of Education feels that it 
is unwise for a student to attend a high 
school that requires more than two hours 
of travel time per day. (One hour to and one 
hour from school) 

(b) Students who are in the first year of 
the two-year SP program are not eligible 
for the above school at this time, They may 
apply when they are in the second year of 
this program. 

Very truly yours, 
BERNARD M. SILVER. 


His: VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL COURSES FOR 
Boys 


Architectural Drafting & Building Con- 
struction* (Technical). 

Automatic Heating Mechanics*. 

Automation Instrumentation* 
cal). 

Automotive Mechanics*: 

Auto Body & Fender Repair. 

Automotive Machine Work. 

Gas Station Operation. 

Aviation Mechanics*. 

Business Education: 

Accounting (Bookkeeping & Business 
Practice). 

Computer Data Processing. 

Distributive Education (Merchandising & 
Sales). 

Office Machine Operating. 

Recordkeeping & Clerical Practice. 

Stenography & Typewriting. 

Clock & Watch Mechanics, 

Commercial Art*: 

Advertising Art. 

Architectural & Building Design. 

Cartooning. 

Ceramics. 

Costume Design & Illustration. 

Fashion Illustration (Technical). 

Illustration. 

Industrial Design, 

Modeling (Sculpture). 

Photography. 

Sculpture & Stone Carving. 

Window Display. 

Commercial Photography. 

Commercial & Domestic Refrigeration. 

Cosmetology* (Beauty Culture). 

Dental Laboratory Processing. 

Electrical Installation & Practice*. 

Electricity* (Technical). 

Electronics* (Technical). 

Equipment Repair Technology*. 

Fashion Industries*: 

Fashion Merchandising. 

Fur Garment Manufacturing. 

Garment Machine Operation. 

Men’s Clothing Manufacturing. 

Patternmaking Design. 

Floristry. 

Food Trades*: 

Baking. 

Cooking and Catering. 

Meat Merchandising. 

Foundry Work. 

Hairdressing. 

Industrial Chemistry* (Technical). 

Instrument Technology* (Technical). 

Jewelry Making. 

Machine Shop Practice*. 

Maritime Trades. 

Mechanical Design & Construction* (Tech- 
nical). 

Optical Mechanics. 


(Techni- 


*Entrance 
admission. 


examination required for 
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Plumbing. 

Printing Trades*: 

Book & Job Makeup. 

Bookbinding. 

Graphic Arts. 

Hand Typesetting. 

Ludlow Typesetting. 

Machine Typesetting. 

Offset Presswork. 

Presswork. 

Printing & Presswork, 

Stonework (Printing). 

Radio & TV Mechanics*. 

Sheetmetal work. 

Theatre Arts. 

Upholstery. 

Woodworking Trades: 

Residential Carpentry. 

Cabinetmaking. 

Woodturning & Patternmaking. 

(“Vocational and Technical Courses for 
Boys” as printed above, and “Vocational 
and Technical Courses for Girls” on the fol- 
lowing page are the complete listings given 
in the Public High Schools, New York City, 
1970-1971, A Guide for Pupils and Parents, 
released by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, pp. 18-26.) 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL COURSES 
FoR GIRLS 


Business Education: 

Accounting (Bookkeeping & Business Prac- 
tice). 

Computer Data Processing. 

Distributive Education (Merchandising & 
Sales). 

Electric Data Processing. 

Office Machine Operating. 

Recordkeeping & Clerical Practice. 

Stenography & Typewriting. 

Commercial Art*: 

Advertising Art. 

Architectural & Industrial Design. 

Cartooning. 

Ceramics. 

Costume Design & Illustration, 

Fashion Illustration. 

Illustration. 

Industrial Design. 

Modeling (Sculpture). 

Photography. 

Sculpture & Stone Carving. 

Window Display. 

Commercial photograph. 

Cosmetology* (Beauty Culture). 

Dental Office Assisting*. 

Fashion industries: 

Garment Machine Operating. 

Special Garment Machine Operating. 

Trade Dressmaking. 

Trade Millinery. 

Women’s & Children’s Garment Operating. 

Floristry. 

Interior Design. 

Health Careers (Medical Office Assisting). 

Practical Nursing. 

Pre-Registered Nursing. 

Theatre Arts. 

“A woman needs what will make her a 
queen of the household and of society, while 
man needs what will fit him for the harder, 
sterner duties of life, to which ladies should 
never be driven except in cases of exigency. 

“She cannot afford to risk her health in 
acquiring a knowledge of the advanced sci- 
ences, mathematics, or philosophy for which 
she has no use. . . . Too many women have 
already made themselves permanent invalids 
by an overstrain of study at schools and 
colleges.”—editors of a student newspaver, 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, 1889. 


HERS: 


{From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1971] 
BROOKLYN HIGH SCHOOL BLENDS CLASS WORK 
AND JOBS 
(By Eleanor Blau) 

Running into a truant officer on the street 
one day hardly seemed like good luck to 
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Alexander Jennings. But the officer asked 
him a strange question: 

Would he like to go to high school every 
other week instead of every day? 

Young Jennings was being invited to par- 
ticipate in an experimental program at 
Thomas Jefferson High School in Brooklyn’s 
East New York section, in which boys alter- 
nate between attending classes and working 
in junior high school cafeterias. 

The qualifications are serious truancy and 
almost total scholastic failure. The program 
represents a final attempt to keep the boys 
in school until they graduate. 

“This is the first time these kids feel 
there’s someone interested in them,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Dorothy Laufer, coordinator of 
the two-and-a-half-year-old program. 

Many of the students in the program have 
arrest records. Some have been thrown out 
of their homes and are living in youth shel- 
ters. When they suddenly are offered a job 
as well as an opportunity to graduate, it is 
as if someone told them, for the first time, 
“I have faith in you,” Mrs. Laufer reported. 

On boy in the program remarked recently: 
“I felt like something great. I had money in 
my pocket that I didn’t steal. I even gave 
my mother some.” 

Alexander Jennings, who is now 17 years 
old, joined the program nearly two years ago. 
He started going to night school as well, and 
he expects to be graduated next January. 

Recalling his life before meeting the truant 
officer—"I used to mess around, stay home 
all the time, sleep”—he said; “I don’t know 
where I would have been now.” 

Young Jennings and most of the 67 other 
students in the program work six hours a 
day and earn $2.31 an hour. They clean 
tables, wash dishes, sweep floors and some- 
times help cook. 

For satisfactory work performance, they 
receive school credit equivalent to a major 
subject. After a year, they may receive a 
Civil Service job. 

During the weeks in which they go to 
class, the boys attend double periods of Eng- 
lish, history and science or mathematics, in 
a school day that lasts from 7:25 A.M. to 
noon. 

They are not required to take minor sub- 
jects, such as art or music, although these 
will be required before graduation. 

A few of the youths are not yet employed 
because there are not enough cafeteria jobs 
available, so they have been attending the 
special classes every week. Girls do not par- 
ticipate in the program because the cafeteria 
work is not considered suitable for them, 
Mrs. Laufer said. 

The general work and study concept is not 
new. Under the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram, which was begun in 1915, some 7,000 
high school juniors and seniors in the city 
are gaining experience in jobs related to their 
school studies. 

But the Thomas Jefferson program does not 
require related employment, Mrs. Laufer said. 
The value of the job experience is psycholog- 
ical, not practical. 

Mrs. Laufer said the success of the program 
had amazed even its sponsors. Most of the 
students, who formerly rarely went to class 
at all, have nearly perfect attendance records. 
Students who formerly failed every subject 
now are passing three, four or even five. And 
few are dropping out. 

Last year, 47 of 58 who registered remained 
in the program. During the term just ended, 
61 of 65 remained. 

Mrs. Rene Sherline, director of the Bureau 
of Cooperative Education, who helped set up 
the program, attributes the success in part to 
the warm personality of Mrs. Laufer. 

As a youth parole worker remarked in a 
letter to Mrs. Sherline, the boys feel that in 
Mrs. Laufer they have “someone concerned 
about, rather than outraged at, their be- 
havior and progress.” 

Another reason for the program’s success, 
Mrs. Sherline said, is that some students 
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“learn better outside the environment of the 
school." Somehow, the work experience makes 
classes more important to them. 

It is hoped, Mrs. Sherline said that the 
boys will start thinking about what sub- 
jects they ought to study to get a better job 
after they are graduated. 

Fred Grant, who is 17, wants to go to col- 
lege and then get a job that involves travel- 
ing. 

Alfonso Williams, also 17, has not made up 
his mind yet as to what kind of work he 
would like to do. But, he added: “I know, 
for one thing, I don’t want to be a bum. I 
want to have some clothes and stuff." 

Does he find school more interesting in the 
experimental program? 

“I wouldn't say that,” Alfonso replied. 
“But the teachers, they help you out more. 
And it’s better than going to school every 
day.” 


WomMeEN IN U.S. History HicH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 


(By Janice Law Trecker) 


“Should the Ku Klux Klan receive reams 
of documentary material [in textbooks] and 
woman suffrage none? ... Is Henry Demarest 
Lloyd more important than Carrie Chapman 
Catt? Are the lengths of skirts significant 
enough to dwarf other information about 
women?" These and other questions are 
asked—and answered—by Janice Law Treck- 
er, who has taught English at L. P. Wilson 
Junior High School in Windsor, Connecticut, 
and reviewed films for the West Hartford 
News. Her analysis is a sharp protest against 
treating women as “supplementary material.” 

Early in our history, enterprising groups of 
English gentlemen attempted to found all- 
male colonies. The attempts were failures, 
but the idea of a society without women ap- 
pears to have held extraordinary appeal for 
the descendants of those early colonists. 
Throughout our history, groups of intrepid 
males have struck off into the wilderness to 
live in bachelor colonies free from civilization 
and domesticity. 

The closing of the frontier and the pres- 
ence, even from the earliest days, of equally 
intrepid females ended these dreams of mas- 
cutline tranquillity. Yet, the hopeful colon- 
ists may have had their revenge. If women 
have had their share in every stage of our his- 
tory exactly what they did and who they were 
remains obscure. Ask most high school stu- 
dents who Jane Addams, Ida Tarbell, or Susan 
B. Anthony were, and you may get an answer. 
Ask about Margaret Sanger, Abigail Duniway, 
or Margaret Brent, and you will probably get 
puzzled looks. Sojourner Truth, Frances 
Wright, Anna Howard Shaw, Emma Willard, 
Mary Bickerdyke, Maria Mitchell, Prudence 
Crandall, and scores of others sound like an- 
swers from some historian’s version of Trivia. 

Interest in the fate of obscure Americans 
may seem an esoteric pursuit, but this is not 
the case. History, despite its enviable reputa- 
tion for presenting the important facts about 
our past, is influenced by considerations other 
than the simple love of truth. It is an in- 
strument of the greatest social utility, and 
the story of our past is a potent means of 
transmitting cultural images and stereotypes. 
One can scarcely doubt the impact of history 
upon the young in the face of recent minor- 
ity groups’ agitation for more of “their 
history.” 

Minority groups are perhaps not the only 
ones with a complaint against the historians 
and the schools, nor are they the only ones 
to show the effects of stereotypes. Consider 
the most recent reports of the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women. Accord- 
ing to the 1968 report of the Commission, 
American Women, in the fall of 1968 only 
40% of entering college freshmen were wom- 
en. The lag in female participation in higher 
education is even more noticeable at the 
graduate level. Statistics from the Commis- 
sion’s 1968 report indicated that women 
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earned only 1 in 3 of the B.A. degrees and 
M.A. degrees granted and only 1 in 10 of 
the doctorates. It is seldom noted that this 
represents a percentage decline from the 
1930's when women received 2 in 5 B.A. 
degrees and M.A. degrees, and 1 in 7 Ph.D. 
degrees. The loss of potential talent this rep- 
resents is clear from the Commission's in- 
formation that among the top 10% of our 
high school seniors, there are twice as many 
girls as boys with no college plans. 

Able girls are not entering science and 
mathematics in any great number, and, ac- 
cording to the Conant Report, they fail to 
take courses and programs commensurate 
with their abilities. There seems to be a clear 
need for an examination of the factors which 
permit the loss of considerable amounts of 
female talent. 

The Education Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Status of Women 
was concerned about this loss, noting that: 
Low aspirations of girls are the result of com- 
plex and subtle forces. They are expressed 
in many ways—even high achievement— 
but accompanied by docility, passivity, or 
apathy. The high motivation found in the 
early school years often fades into a loss of 
commitment and interest, other than in the 
prospect of early marriage. 

The Committee found some of the reasons 
for this loss of motivation are the stereotypes 
of women in our culture and in the lingering 
ideas of female inferiority. 

Educators should be aware that the school 
is one of the means by which the stereotypes 
of women and their capacities are trans- 
mitted. As one of the main cultural forces in 
the society, the school shares a responsibility 
for the diminished aspirations of its female 
students. Looking at the position of women 
in our society, one would have to be very 
sanguine to say that the education of Ameri- 
can girls needs no improvement. Something 
is wrong when women are concentrated in a 
relatively few, lower-paid positions; when 
there are few women represented in the upper 
levels of government and industry; and when 
the symptoms of discontent and frustration 
are all too clearly manifesting themselves 
among militant young women. 

Something is indeed wrong, and educators 
should begin a rigorous investigation of their 
programs and practices in order to discover 
if they are reinforcing the cultural pressures 
which discourage talented girls. 


ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


A reasonable place to start, considering 
the admitted obscurity of most women in 
American history, is the United States his- 
tory text. Are the stereotypes which limit 
girls’ aspirations present in high school his- 
tory texts? 

The answer is yes. Despite some promising 
attempts to supplement the scant amount 
of information devoted to women in Ameri- 
can history texts, most works are marred 
by sins of omission and commission. Texts 
omit many women of importance, while 
simultaneously minimizing the legal, social, 
and cultural disabilities which they faced. 
The authors tend to depict women in a pas- 
sive role and to stress that their lives are 
determined by economic and political trends. 
Women are rarely shown fighting for any- 
thing; their rights have been “given” to them. 

Women are omitted both from topics dis- 
cussed and by the topics chosen for dis- 
cussion. For example, while only a few women 
could possibly be included in discussions of 
diplomacy or military tactics, the omission 
of dance, film, and theater in discussions of 
intellectual and cultural life assures the 
omission of many of America’s most creative 
individuals. 

Women's true position in society is shown 
in more subtle ways as well. While every text 
examined incldued some mention of the 
“high position" enjoyed by American women, 
this is little more than a disclaimer. Wherever 
possible, authors select male leaders, and 
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quote from male spokesmen. Even in dis- 
cussions of reform movements, abolition, 
labor—areas in which there were articulate 
and able women leaders—only men are ever 
quoted. Even such topics as the life of 
frontier women is toid through the reminis- 
censes of men. When they are included, 
profiles and capsule biographies of women are 
often introduced in separate sections, apart 
from the body of the text. While this may 
simply be a consequence of attempts to up- 
date the text without resetting the book, it 
tends to reinforce the idea that women of 
note are, after all, optional and supple- 
mentary. Interestingly enough, the increase 
in the amount of space devoted to Black 
history has not made room for the black 
woman. In these texts Black history follows 
the white pattern, and minimizes or omits 
the achievements of the black woman. Like 
the white woman, she is either omitted out- 
right, or is minimized by the topics selected. 

These assertions are based upon the ex- 
amination of over a dozen of the most popu- 
lar United States history textbooks. Most 
were first copyrighted in the sixties, al- 
though several hold copyrights as far back 
as the early fifties, and one text is copy- 
righted back to 1937. Included are the 
following: 

Baldwin, Leland D. and Warring, Mary. 
History of Our Republic. Princeton, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965. 

Bragdon, Henry W. and McCutchen, 
Samuel P. History of a Free People. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1965. 

Brown, Richard C.; Lang, William C.; and 
Wheeler, Mary A. The American Achieve- 
ment. New Jersey, Silver Burdett Company, 
1966. 

Canfield, Leon H. and Wilder, Howard B. 
The Making of Modern America. Boston, 
Houghton Mifin Company, 1964. 

Frost, James A.; Brown, Ralph Adams; 
Ellis, David M.; and Fink, William B. A His- 
tory of the United States. Chicago, Follett 
Educational Corporation, 1968. 

Graff, Henry E. and Krout, John A. The 
Adventure of the American People, Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1959. 

Hofstadter, Richard; Miller, William; and 
Aaron, Daniel. The United States—The His- 
tory of a Republic. Englewood Cliffs. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 

Kownslar, Allan O. and Frizzle, Donald B. 
Discovering American History. 2 Vols., New 
York, Holt, Rinchart & Winston, 1964. 

Noyes, H. M. and Harlow, Ralph Volney. 
Story of America. New York, Holdt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1964. 

Todd, Lewis Paul and Curti, Merle. Rise of 
the American Nation. (1 Vol. & 2 Vol. edi- 
tions) New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1966. 2 Vol. edition includes selected read- 
ings. 

Williams, T. Harry and Wolf, Hazel C. Our 
American Nation. Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1966. 
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Hofstader, Richard. Great Issues in Amer- 
ican History, 2 Vols., New York, Vintage, 1958. 

Meyers, Marvin: Kern, Alexander; and 
Carvelti, John G. Sources of the American 
Republic. 2 Vols., Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
& Company, 1961. 

All entries indexed under “Women” were 
examined and various other sections and 
topics where information about women 
might reasonably be expected were examined. 
Particular attention was paid to women in 
colonial and revolutionary times, education, 
the women’s right movement and suffrage, 
reform movements, abolition, the Civil War, 
labor, frontier life, the World Wars, family 
patterns, the present position of women, and 
all sections on intellectual and cultural 
trends. The resulting picture is a depressing 
one. 

Based on the information in these com- 
monly-used high school texts, one might 
summarize the history and contributions of 
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the American woman as follows: Women ar- 
rived in 1619 (a curious choice if meant to 
be their first acquaintance with the new 
world). They held the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion on Women’s Rights in 1848. During the 
rest of the nineteenth century, they partici- 
pated in reform movements, chiefly tem- 
perance, and were exploited in factories. In 
1923 they were given the vote. They joined 
the armed forces for the first time during the 
second World War and thereafter have en- 
joyed the good life in America. Add the 
names of the women who are invariably 
mentioned: Harriet Beecher Stowe, Jane 
Addams, Dorothea Dix, and Frances Perkins, 
with perhaps Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and, almost as frequently, 
Carry Nation, and you have the basic “text.” 
There are variations, of course, and most 
texts have adequate sections of information 
on one topic, perhaps two, but close exami- 
nation of the information presented reveals 
a curious pattern of inclusions and neglects, 
& pattern which presents the stereotyped pic- 
ture of the American woman—passive, inca- 
pable of sustained organization or work, sat- 
isfied with her role in society, and well sup- 
plied with material blessings. 


1. Revolutionary and early Federal periods 


There is little information available in 
most texts concerning the colonial woman, or 
on her daughters and granddaughters in the 
revolutionary and early federal periods. The 
amount of information ranges from one text- 
book's two paragraphs on women’s legal and 
social position to another textbook’s total 
absence of anything even remotely pertaining 
to women during the early years of American 
history. Most texts fall in between. Some 
attention is commonly paid to the legal dis- 
abilities inherited from English law, although 
one textbook limits itself to “tobacco brides” 
and a note about William Penn's wife. Usu- 
ally, little is said about the consequences 
of the social, political, and legal disabilities 
of the colonial woman, although the sharp 
limitations of the nineteenth century and 
the exploitation of the working-class women 
in the early industrial age were a direct re- 
sult of woman’s lack of political infiuence 
and her gradual exclusion from “profes- 
sional” and skilled jobs. The texts are espe- 
cially sensitive to the problem of religious and 
clerical prejudices against women. The long 
opposition of most American religious groups 
to women’s rights is almost never suggested. 

The perfunctory notice taken of women’s 
education in the early period is discussed 
below. It should be noted, however, that few 
texts take any note of sectional differences 
in women’s education or in other aspects 
of the position of women. 

Although a number of texts mention the 
high regard in which the colonial woman 
was held, few are named and only one gives 
much information about the amount of work 
done outside the home by colonial women. 
Women mentioned are Pocahontas and Anne 
Hutchinson. Sections on Pocahontas tend to 
favor discussion of such questions as “Did 
Pocahontas really save John Smith?”, rather 
than on any information about her life 
or the lives of other Indian women. Anne 
Hutchinson is almost always subordinated to 
Roger Williams. In one book, for example, she 
is described as another exile from Massachu- 
setts. In more generous texts, she may re- 
ceive as much as a short paragraph. 

In general, the treatment of the early 
periods in American history stresses the fact 
that the America of the colonies, and early 
republic, was a “man’s world.” The authors 
wax eloquent over the “new breed of men," 
Any doubt that this might be merely linguis- 
tic convention is soon removed. The colonial 
farmer is credited with producing his own 
food, flax, and wool, in addition to preparing 
lumber for his buildings and leather goods 
for himself and his family. What the colonial 
farmer's wife (or the female colonial farmer) 
was doing all this time is not revealed, al- 
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though plenty of information exists. Such 
passages also convey the unmistakable im- 
pression that all the early planters, farmers, 
and proprietors were male. 

Education is important in consideration of 
the position of women because, as Julia 
Cherry Spruill points out in Women’s Life 
and Work in the Southern Colonies, lack of 
opportunities for education finally ended 
women's employment in a variety of areas as 
technology and science made true “profes- 
sions” of such occupations as medicine. In 
the early days, women, despite stringent legal 
restrictions, participated in almost all activ- 
ities save government, the ministry of most 
religions, and law (although the number who 
sued and brought court cases is notable.) 

Usually, if any notice at all is taken of the 
education of girls and women, it is limited 
to a bland note that “. . . girls were not ad- 
mitted to college’ or “Most Americans 
thought it unnecessary or even dangerous 
to educate women.” These statements are 
presented without explanation. A mention 
of the existence of the dame schools com- 
pietes the information on women and ed- 
ucation. 

After the colonial-revolutionary period, it 
is rare for more than one paragraph to be 
devoted to the entire development of educa- 
tion for women. Often, none of the early 
educators are mentioned by name. The facts 
that women literally fought their way into 
colleges and universities, that their admis- 
sion followed agitation sy determined would- 
be students, and that they were treated as 
subservient to male students even as such 
pioneering institutions as Oberlin, are always 
absent. The simple statement that they were 
admitted suffices. 


2. Sections on rights and reforms 


The most information about women ap- 
pears in two sections, those on women’s 
rights and suffrage and general sections on 
reform. Yet a full page on suffrage and wom- 
en’s rights is a rarity and most texts give 
the whole movement approximately three 
paragraphs. The better texts include some- 
thing on the legal disabilities which persisted 
into the nineteenth century. These sections 
are sometimes good, but always brief. Most 
of them end their consideration of the legal 
position of women with the granting of suf- 
frage, and there is no discussion of the im- 
plications of the recent Civil Rights legisla- 
tion which removed some of the inequities in 
employment, nor is there more than a hint 
that inequities remained eyen after the nine- 
teenth amendment was passed. 

Leaders most commonly noted are Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lu- 
cretia Bott. Aside from passage of the nine- 
teenth amendment, the only event noted is 
the Seneca Falls Convention of 1848. Even 
less space is devoted to the later suffrage 
movement. Anna Howard Shaw is seldom 
mentioned and even Carrie Chapman Catt 
is not assured of a place. The western leaders 
like Abigail Duniway are usually absent as are 
the more radical and militant suffragettes, 
the members of the Women’s Party. Alice 
Paul, leader of the militants, is apparently 
anathema. 

This is perhaps not too surprising, as the 
tendency in most texts is to concentrate 
on the handicaps women faced and to mini- 
mize their efforts in their own behalf. One 
textbook, which dutifully lists Seneca Falls, 
Stanton, Mott, Wright, Anthony, Stone, 
and Bloomer, tells very little about what 
they did, noting “the demand for the right 
to vote made little headway, but the states 
gradually began to grant them more legal 
rights.” The text mentions that by 1900 
most discriminatory legislation was off the 
books and describes the post-Civil War work 
of the movement in these terms: “the wom- 
en’s rights movement continued under the 
leadership of the same group as before the 
war and met with considerable success.” 
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Later two lines on suffrage and a picture 
of a group of suffragettes complete the story. 
Lest this be considered the most glaring 
example of neglect, another textbook de- 
votes two lines, one in each volume, to 
suffrage, mentioning in volume one that 
women were denied the right to vote and 
returning to the topic in volume two with 
one line on the nineteenth amendment in 
the middle of a synopsis of the twenties. 
This book actually includes more informa- 
tion on the lengths of women’s skirts than 
on all the agitation for civil and political 
rights for women. 

Other texts show a similar lack of en- 
thusiasm for the hundred years of work that 
went into the nineteenth amendment. One 
places woman suffrage fifth in a section on 
the effects of the progressive movement. 
Catt, Anthony, and Stanton are mentioned 
in a line or two, while whole columns of 
text are devoted to Henry Demarest Lloyd 
and Henry George. 

At times there appears to be a very curious 
sense of priorities at work even in textbooks 
which give commendable amounts of infor- 
mation. One book uses up a whole column 
on the Gibson Girl, describing her as: 

“Completely feminine, and it was clear that 
she could not, or would not, defeat her male 
companion at golf or tennis. In the event 
of a motoring emergency, she would quickly 
call upon his superior knowledge. .. .” 

The passage goes on to point out that this 
“transitional figure’ was politically unin- 
formed and devoted to her traditional role. 
One would almost prefer to learn a little 
more about the lives of those other “transi- 
tional figures," the feminists, yet there is 
almost no mention of their lives, their work, 
or their writings. 

Only one text quotes any of the women’s 
rights workers. It includes a short paragraph 
from the declaration of the Seneca Falls 
Convention. The absence in other texts of 
quotes and of documentary material is all 
the more striking, since a number of the 
leaders were known as fine orators and prop- 
agandists. Books of source materials, and 
inquiry method texts, are no exception; none 
of those examined considers woman suffrage 
worthy of a single document. One book is ex- 
ceptional in including one selection, by Mar- 
garet Fuller, on the topic of women’s rights. 

The reformers and abolitionists are slightly 
more fortunate than the feminists. Three 
women are almost certain of appearing in 
history texts, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Jane 
Addams, and Dorothea Dix. Addams and 
Stowe are among the few women quoted in 
either source books or regular texts and, 
along with the muckraking journalist Ida 
Tarbell, they are the only women whose writ- 
ings are regularly excerpted. Addams and 
Dix are usually given at least one complete 
paragraph, perhaps more. These are some- 
times admirably informative as in certain 
sections on Dix. Other reformers, including 
the women abolitionists, both white and 
black, are less fortunate. The pioneering 
Grimké sisters may rate a line or two, but 
just as often their only recognition comes 
because Angelina eventually became Mrs. 
Theodore Weld. None of the female abolition- 
ists, despite their contemporary reputations 
as speakers, is ever quoted. Interest in Black 
history has not made room for more than the 
briefest mention of Harriet Tubman, whose 
Civil War services are deleted. Sojourner 
Truth and the other black lecturers, educa- 
tors, and abolitionists are completely absent. 
The texts make little comment about the 
nineteenth century’s intense disapproval of 
women who spoke in public, or of the 
churches’ opposition (excepting always the 
Quakers, from whose faith many of the early 
abolitionists came). 

Women journalists are given even less 
notice than the early lecturers. The women 
who ran or contributed to newspapers, peri- 
odicals, or specialized journals and papers 
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for abolition, women's rights, or general 
reform are rarely included. 

The reform sections of these high school 
texts frequently show the same kind of 
capriciousness that in sections on the twen- 
ties assigns more space to the flapper than 
to the suffragette. In discussions on reform 
movements, they give more prominence to 
Carry Nation than to other more serious, not 
to say more stable, reformers. The treatment 
of temperance is further marred by a failure 
to put women’s espousal of temperance in 
perspective. Little stress is placed on the con- 
sequences for the family of an alcoholic in 
the days when divorce was rare, when cus- 
tody of children went to their father, and 
when working women were despised. Nor is 
there much mention of the seriousness of the 
problem of alcoholism, particularly in the 
post-Civil war period. 


3. Neglected areas 


The most glaring omission, considering its 
impact on women and on society, is the ab- 
sence of a single word on the development of 
birth control and the story of the fight for 
its acceptance by Margaret Sanger and a 
group of courageous physicians. The authors’ 
almost Victorian delicacy in the face of the 
matter probably stems from the fact that 
birth control is still controversial. Yet fear 
of controversy does not seem a satisfactory 
excuse. The population explosion, poverty, 
illegitimacy—all are major problems today. 
Birth control is inextricably tied up with 
them as well as with disease, abortion, child 
abuse, and family problems of every kind. 
Considering the revolution in the lives of 
women which safe methods of contraception 
have caused, and the social, cultural, and 
political implications of that revolution, it 
appears that one important fact of the reform 
movement is being neglected. 

A second, largely neglected area is the 
whole question of woman's work and her 
part in the early labor movement. Although 
the American woman and her children were 
the mainstays of many of the early indus- 
tries, for a variety of social and political 
reasons she received low wages and status 
and was virtually cut off from any hopes of 
advancement. The educational limitations 
that gradually forced her out of a number 
of occupations which she had held in pre- 
industrial days combined with prejudice to 
keep her in the lowest paid work. Whether 
single, married, or widowed, whether she 
worked for “pin money” or to support six 
children, she received about half as much 
as a man doing the same or comparable work. 

Obviously under these conditions, women 
had exceptional difficulties in organizing. 
Among them were the dual burden of house- 
hold responsibilities and work, their lack of 
funds, and in some cases their lack of control 
over their own earnings, and the opposition 
of male workers and of most of the unions. 

Despite these special circumstances, very 
little attention is paid to the plight of the 
woman worker or of her admittedly unstable 
labor organizations. Information on the early 
labor leaders is especially scanty; one text- 
book is unique with its biographical infor- 
mation on Rose Schneiderman. On the whole, 
the labor story is limited to the introduction 
of women workers into the textile mills in 
the 1840's. As a caption in one book so con- 
cisely puts it, "Women and children, more 
manageable, replaced men at the machines.” 
Others note the extremely low pay of women 
and children, one text calling women “among 
the most exploited workers in America.” 
Anything like a complete discussion of the 
factors which led to these conditions, or 
even a clear picture of what it meant to be 
“among the most exploited,” is not found in 
the texts. 

Several things about women and labor are 
included. Lowell mills receive a short, usually 
complimentary, description. The fact that 
the Knights of Labor admitted women is 
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presented. There then follows a hiatus until 
minimum wage and maximum hour stand- 
ards for women workers are discussed. The 
modern implications of this “protective 
legislation” is an area seldom explored. 

Despite the fact that abundant source 
material exists, the sections on labor follow 
the familiar pattern: little space is devoted 
to women workers, few women are mentioned 
by name. and fewer still are quoted. Most 
texts content themselves with no more than 
three entries of a few lines each. 

The absence of information on the lives of 
women on the frontier farms and settle- 
ments is less surprising. In the treatments 
of pioneer settlements from the colonial era 
on, most texts declare the frontier “a man’s 
world.” This is emphasized by the impor- 
tance the authors place on descriptions and 
histories of such masculine tools as the 
Pennsylvania rifle and the ax, the six- 
shooter, and the prairie-breaker plow. One 
textbook is perhaps the most enthralled with 
these instruments, devoting five pages to 
the story of the six-shooter. Scarcely five 
lines is spent on the life of the frontier 
woman in this text, and most other works are 
also reticent about the pioneer woman. 

Only “man's work” on the frontier is really 
considered worthy of description. This is par- 
ticularly puzzling, since there was little dis- 
tinction in employment, and marriage was a 
partnership with lots of hard work done by 
each of the partners, On pioneer farms, typi- 
cal “woman's work” included, in addition 
to all the housework, the care of poultry; the 
dairy—including milking, feeding, tending to 
the cows, and making butter and cheese; the 
care of any other barnyard animals; the 
“kitchen” or vegetable garden; and such 
chores as sewing, mending, making candles 
and soap, feeding the hired hands, and work- 
ing in the fields if necessary. 

Considering these chores, it is hard to see 
why discussions of pioneer farming content 
themselves with descriptions of the farmer's 
struggles to plow, plant, and harvest. The 
treatments of the frontier period also omit 
mention of the women who homesteaded and 
claimed property without the help of a 
male partner. According to Robert W. Smuts 
in Women and Work in America, there were 
thousands of such women. Information 
about the women on the frontier tends 
either to short descriptions of the miseries 
of life on the great plains frequently quoted 
from Hamlin Garland or to unspecific enco- 
miums on the virtues of the pioneer woman. 
One text states: 

[The women] turned the wilderness into 
homesteads, planted fiowers and put cur- 
tains in the windows. It was usually the 
mothers and school teachers who transmitted 
to the next generation the heritage of the 
past. 

The relationship between women’s exer- 
tions on the frontier and their enlarged civil 
and political liberties in the Western states 
and territories is often noticed. Their agita- 
tion for these increased privileges is generally 
unmentioned. 

With little said about women’s life in gen- 
eral, it is not surprising that few are men- 
tioned by name, Sacajawea, the Indian guide 
and interpreter of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, shares with Dix, Stowe, and Ad- 
dams, one of the few solid positions in United 
States history texts. Occasionally the early 
missionaries to Oregon territory, like Nerissa 
Whitman and Eliza Spaulding, are included, 
and one book even adds a “profile” of Nerissa 
Whitman, Most, however, only mention the 
male missionaries, or include the fact that 
they arrived with their wives. 


4. Civil War period 
Like the frontier experience, the Civil War 
forced women from all social strata into new 
tasks and occupations. In Bonnet Brigades, a 
volume in the Impact of the Civil War Series, 
Mary Elizabeth Massey quotes Clara Barton's 
remark that the war advanced the position 
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of women by some fifty years. Great numbers 
of women dislocated by the war were forced 
into paid employment. The war saw the entry 
of women into government service, into nurs- 
ing, and into the multitude of organizations 
designed to raise money and supplies for the 
armies, to make clothing, blankets, and band- 
ages. The result of this activity was not only 
to force individual women outside of their 
accustomed roles, but to provide the experi- 
ence in organization which was to prove 
valuable for later suffrage and reform move- 
ments. The war helped a number of women 
escape from the ideas of gentility which were 
robbing women in the East of much of their 
traditional social freedom, and brought 
women of all classes into the “man’s world.” 
In addition to the few women who served as 
soldiers, women appeared in the camps as 
nurses, cooks, laundresses, adventurers; they 
served in the field as spies, scouts, saboteurs, 
and guides; they worked in the capitals as 
the “government girls’—the first female 
clerks, bookkeepers, and secretaries. Women 
opened hospitals, set up canteens, and de- 
veloped the first primitive forms of what we 
know as USO clubs and services. After the 
war, they served as pension claims agents, 
worked to rehabilitate soldiers, taught in the 
freedman's schools, entered refugee work, or 
tried to find missing soldiers and soldiers’ 
graves. 

Of all these activities, women’s entry into 
nursing is the only one regularly noticed in 
the texts. The impact of the war upon women, 
and upon the family structure, is barely 
mentioned, although a few texts include a 
paragraph or two on the hardships which 
women faced during the conflict. The only 
women mentioned by name are Clara Barton 
and Dorothea Dix, who held the position of 
superintendent of women nurses. Other 
women, like Mary Bickerdyke, who was 
known both for her efforts during the war 
and for her work for needy veterans after- 
wards, are omitted. No other women, black 
or white, are named, nor is there any infor- 
mation on the variety of jobs they held. The 
special problems of black women in the post- 
war period rarely get more than a line, and 
the efforts by black women to set up schools 
and self-help agencies are omitted. 


5. The two World Wars 


While women in the Civil War era receive 
little attention, even less is given to them 
during the two World Wars. In both cases, 
their wartime service is glowingly praised, 
but few details are presented. At least half 
of the texts examined make no note at all 
of women’s wartime activities during the first 
World War; in a number of others, the story 
of women’s entry into what were formerly 
labeled “men’s jobs” is dealt with in a cap- 
tioned picture. 

As far as social changes between the wars, 
@ number of téxts devote several paragraphs 
to the “liberation of women” and to their 
changing status. In one textbook there are 
four paragraphs devoted to these liberated 
ladies—the only two mentioned being Irene 
Castle and Alice Roosevelt. Like other texts, 
this one devotes a considerable amount of 
space to fashions and flappers and to the so- 
cial alarm which they occasioned. 

There is little about the later stages of 
the rights’ movement, although two text- 
books note the relationship between women’s 
wartime service and the increasing willing- 
ness of the nation to grant rights and privi- 
leges to women. One limits itself to three 
sentences, noting women’s work “in factories 
and fields” and their efforts behind the lines 
overseas. “Women’s reward for war service 
was the Nineteenth Amendment which 
granted them the franchise on the eve of 
the 1920 election.” Readers might wish for 
greater elaboration. 

The period from the depression to the 
present day receives the same laconic treat- 
ment in the texts. The one woman sure of 
notice in this period is Frances Perkins, 
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Roosevelt’s Secretary of Labor. She receives 
at least a line in most texts and some devote 
special sections to her. Frances Perkins ap- 
pears to be “showcase” woman, for no other 
American woman is regularly mentioned— 
this includes Eleanor Roosevelt, who is omit- 
ted from a surprising number of texts and 
who is mentioned only as Roosevelt's wife 
in quite a few more. 

The World War II era marked the begin- 
ning of the Women's Military Corps. This 
fact is invariably mentioned, usually with a 
captioned picture as an accompaniment. As 
in World War I, women entered factories, 
munitions plants, and “men's jobs” in great 
numbers. This development rarely gets more 
than a paragraph and the differences between 
the experience in World War I and the longer 
exposure to new jobs in World War II are 
seldom elucidated. The impact of the war on 
women and specific information about the 
variety of jobs they held is sketchy or non- 
existent. 

Inrormation on women in the post-war 
era and in the present day is hardly more 
abundant. The history texts definitely give 
the impression that the passage of the nine- 
teenth amendment solved all the problems 
created by the traditional social, legal, and 
political position of women. Contemporary 
information on discrimination is conspicu- 
ously absent. The texts are silent on current 
legal challenges to such practices as dis- 
criminatory hiring and promotion and com- 
panies' failures to comply with equal pay 
legislation. They do not take account of 
agitation to change laws and customs which 
weigh more heavily on women than on men. 
There is nothing about recent changes in 
jury selection, hitherto biased against women 
jurors, or reform of discriminatory practices 
in criminal sentences; there is no informa- 
tion on the complex problems of equitable 
divorce and guardianship, nor on the tangled 


problem of separate domicile for married 
women. 

A number of texts do, however, provide 
good information on changes in the struc- 
ture of the family, or provide helpful infor- 


mation on general social and political 
changes. The impression, insofar as these 
sections deal directly with American women, 
is a rosy picture of the affluence and oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by women. Many books note 
the increasing numbers of women employed 
in the learned professions, but never the per- 
centage decline in their numbers. While 
women undoubtedly enjoy more rights, op- 
portunities, and freedoms than in many pre- 
vious eras, the texts give an excessively com- 
placent picture of a complex and rapidly 
changing set of social conditions. 


6. Intellectual and cultural achievements 


A final glimpse of the position of the 
American woman may be gained from sec- 
tions dealing with intellectual and cultural 
trends and achievements. Since most texts 
extol the role of women in preserving cul- 
ture and in supporting the arts, one might 
expect women to be well-represented in dis- 
cussions of the arts in America. A number of 
factors, however, operate against the inclu- 
sion of creative women. The first, and one 
which deprives many creative men of notice 
as well, is the extreme superficiality of most 
of these discussions. Intellectual and cul- 
tural life in America is limited to the men- 
tion of a few novelists and poets, with an oc- 
casional musician or playwright. Only a few 
individuals in each category are ever men- 
tioned, and the preference for male examples 
and spokesmen, noticeable in all other topics, 
is evident here as well. In individual texts, 
this leads to such glaring omissions as Emily 
Dickinson and Margaret Fuller. To be fair, 
the text guilty of ignoring Miss Dickinson 
appears to feel that John Greenleaf Whittier 
was one of our greatest poets, yet ignorance 
of American poetry is hardly an acceptable 
excuse. 
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Dickinson and Fuller, however, are among 
the small, fortunate circle including Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Willa Gather, and Margaret 
Mitchell who are usually named. The prin- 
ciples governing their selection and decreeing 
the omission of other writers like Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Eudora Welty, and 
Pearl Buck are never explained. Apparently 
their presence or absence is determined by 
the same caprice which decrees Edna St. 
Vincent Millay the only modern female poet. 

Only a handful of texts discuss painters 
and sculptors, but of those that do make 
some effort to include the visual arts, only 
one reproduces a painting by Mary Cassatt. 
Georgia O'Keeffe is also represented in this 
text. Other texts, even when Including Cas- 
Satt’s fellow expatriates, Sargent and 
Whistler, omit her—an exclusion inexplicable 
on grounds of quality, popularity, or repre- 
sentation in American collections, Contem- 
porary art is totally ignored and everything 
after the Ashcan School is left in limbo. This 
omits many painters of quality and influence, 
including the many women who have entered 
the arts in the twentieth century. 

More serious than the sketchy treatment 
given to the arts covered by the texts is the 
omission of arts in which women were dom- 
inant or in which they played a major part. 
Dance is never given as much as & line. This 
leaves out the American ballerinas, and, even 
more important, it neglects the development 
of modern dance—a development due to the 
talents of a handful of American women like 
Isadora Duncan, Martha Graham, and Ruth 
St. Dents. 

There is a similar neglect of both stage 
and screen acting. If film or drama are to 
be mentioned at all, directors and writers 
will be noted. It hardly seems necessary to 
point out that acting is an area in which 
women have excelled. 

Music sees a similar division with similar 
results. Composers and instrumentalists, 
chiefly men, are mentioned. Singers, men and 
women, are omitted. This particularly affects 
black women. Only one textbcok mentions 
Marian Anderson and Leontyne Price. White 
classical singers are ignored as are the black 
women jazz singers. 

If intellectual and cultural developments 
are limited to areas in which men were the 
dominant creative figures, it is obyious that 
American women will not receive credit for 
their contributions. It also seems clear that 
such superficial accounts of the arts are of 
questionable value. 


SUMMING UP 


Although it is tempting to imagine some 
historical autocrat sternly decreeing who's 
in and who's out—giving space to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe but not to Marianne Moore; 
to Dorothea Dix but not Mary Bickerdyke; 
to Pocahontas but not Margaret Brent; to 
Susan B. Anthony but not Abigail Duniway— 
the omission of many significant women is 
probably not a sign of intentional bias, The 
treatment of women simply reflects the atti- 
tudes and prejudices of society. Male activi- 
ties in our society are considered the more 
important; therefore male activities are given 
primacy in the texts. There is a definite im- 
age of women in our society, and women in 
history who conform to this image are more 
apt to be included. History reflects societal 
attitudes in all topics, hence the omission 
of potentially controversial persons like 
Margaret Sanger or that militant pioneer in 
civil disobedience, Alice Paul. Sensitivity to 
social pressure probably accounts for the very 
gentle notes about religious disapproval of 
women's full participation in community life 
and for omission of contemporary contro- 
versies, especially on sexual matters, which 
would offend religious sensibilities. 

Another factor which affects the picture of 
women presented in these texts is the linguis- 
tic habit of using the male pronouns to refer 
both to men and to men and women. While 
this may seem a trivial matter it frequently 
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leads to misunderstanding. Discussing the 
early colonists, for example, solely in terms of 
“he” and “his” leads to the implication that 
all early proprietors, settlers, planters, and 
farmers were men. Given the cultural orienta- 
tion of our society, students will assume ac- 
tivities were only carried on by men unless 
there is specific mention of women. 

To these observations, authors of high 
school texts might reasonably respond that 
their space is limited, that they seek out 
only the most significant material and the 
most influential events and individuals; that 
if dance is omitted, it is because more people 
read novels, and if such topics as the role of 
female missionaries or colonial politicians 
are neglected, it is for lack of space. One is 
less inclined to accept this view when one 
notices some of the old things which authors 
do manage to include. One feels like asking, 
“How important was Shays’s Rebellion?” 
Should the Ku Klux Klan receive reams of 
documentary material and woman suffrage 
none? Do we want to read five pages on the 
six-shooter? Is two columns too much to give 
to Empress Carlotta of Mexico, who lived 
most of her life in insanity and obscurity? Is 
the aerialist who walked a tightrope across 
Niagara Falls a figure of even minor impor- 
tance in American History? Is Henry Dema- 
rest Lloyd more important than Carrie 
Chapman Catt? Are the lengths of skirts sig- 
nificant enough to dwarf other information 
about women? 

There are other questions as well: How 
accurate Is the history text’s view of women 
and what images of women does it present? 
The texts examined do very little more than 
reinforce the familiar stereotypes. 

It should be clear, however, that changes 
in the construction of high-school-level his- 
tory texts must go beyond the insertion of 
the names of prominent women and even 
beyond the “profiles” and "special sections” 
employed by the more liberal texts. Com- 
mendable and informative as these may be, 
they are only the beginning. Real change in 
the way history is presented will only come 
after those responsible for writing it, and for 
interpreting the finished product to students, 
develop an awareness of the bias against 
women in our culture, a bias so smooth, 
seamless, and pervasive, that it is hard to 
even begin to take hold of it and bring it 
into clear view. Until this awareness is devel- 
oped, until the unquestioned dominance of 
male activities and the importance of male 
spokesmen and examples is realized, texts 
will continue to treat men’s activities and 
goals as history, women’s as “supplementary 
material.” 

One sees this quite clearly in the existence 
of sections dealing with women’s rights, 
women's problems, and women’s position, as 
if women’s rights, problems, and position 
were not simply one half of the rights, prob- 
lems, and position of humanity as a whole, 
and as if changes in women's position and 
work and attitudes were not complemented 
by changes in the position, work, and atti- 
tudes of men. A sense of the way the lives 
and duties and achievements of people of 
both sexes is intermeshed is needed in exposi- 
tions of life in all periods of American his- 
tory. 

To do this it is clear that material hitherto 
omitted or minimized must be given more 
consideration. For example, information 
about mortality rates, family size, and eco- 
nomic conditions must be included, along 
with more information on the impact of 
technological change, on the mass media, 
and on moral and religious ideas. More in- 
formation about how ordinary people lived 
and what they actually did must be included 
as well as information drawn from the ideas 
and theories of the educated classes. 

This is not to deny that certain develop- 
ments have had far more effect on women 
than on men, or that women's experience 
might be different from men's: for example, 
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the early struggles to form unions. Nor is it 
to deny that more information on women 
leaders is needed and more space for their 
particular problems and achievements. More 
information on all aspects of women’s life, 
work, and position—legal, social, religious, 
and political—is needed, but more informa- 
tion alone, no matter how necessary, will not 
really change histories. What is needed, be- 
sides more information, is a new attitude: 
one which breaks away from the bias of 
traditional views of women and their “place” 
and attempts to treat both women and men 
as partners in their society; one which does 
not automatically value activities by the sex 
performing them; and one which does not 
relate history from the viewpoint of only half 
of the human family. 

(Note.—To this fine article we would only 
add that history books have ignored the long 
and yet unsuccessful struggle to pass the 
Equal Rights Amendment—Education Com- 
mittee, NOW.) 


COLLECTED BIOGRAPHIES 


A Bibliography of Girls and Women, which 
follows, was compiled by Eileen T. Nebel, 
librarian of Junior High School 7, in order 
to call the attention of the school’s students 
and faculty to books about girls and women, 
other than romantic fiction and fashion 
magazines, and in hopes of encouraging girls 
to set meaningful goals for themselves 
beyond marriage and motherhood. The list 
excludes fiction and all works about women 
whose only historical significance is mar- 
riage to famous men. For example, a copy 
of Wives of the Presidents is not included. 
The list is selective in no other way. Works 
of high quality are included with those of 
decidedly lesser value. 

The Board of Education occasionally issues 
bibliographies and resource manuals on spe- 
cific subjects, such as Black Studies or 
Puerto Rican Studies. Librarians are encour- 
aged to order heavily from these lists, and 
to give prominent display to the new mate- 
rials. A year ago, Ms. Nebel requested a simi- 
lar Bibliography on Women's Studies, but 
she has received no reply, and the Board of 
Education has still not issued such a bibli- 
ography or resource manual. We repeat her 
request. We also urge librarians to begin on 
their own to compile lists like Ms. Nebel’s, 
to set up displays of materials about notable 
girls and women, to try not to order either 
books which present a negative or stereo- 
typed view of females, or career books which 
imply that certain careers are only suitable 
for one sex or the other, and finally, to be 
sure that both boys and girls have equal 
opportunity to become library monitors, 

[Author and title] 

Bolton, Lives of Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous. 

Borer, Women Who Made History. 

Boynick, Pioneers in Petticoats. 

Buckmaster, Women Who Shaped History. 

Curtin, Gallery of Great Americans. 

Daugherty, Ten Brave Women. 

Dolin, Great American Heroines. 

Fleming, Doctors in Petticoats. 

Foley, Famous American Spies. 

Gersh, Women Who Made America Great. 

McNeer and Ward, Armed With Courage. 

Miller, Westering Women 

Nathan, Women of Courage. 

Ross, Heroines of the Early West. 

Sickels, In Calico and Crinoline. 

Sterling, Four Took Freedom. 

Trease, The Seven Queens of England. 

Waite, Valiant Companions. 

Waltrip, Indian Women. 

Yost, American Women of Science, 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Person the book is about, title, and author 


Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House, 
Addams. 
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Jane Addams, Jane Addams World Neigh- 
bor, Gilbert. 

Jane Addams, City Neighbor, Judson. 

Jane Addams, Jane Addams Little Lame 
Girl, Wagoner. 

Louisa May Alcott, Louisa May Alcott, 
Papashvily. 

Louisa May Alcott, 
Meigs. 

Marian Anderson, My Lord What a Morn- 
ing, Anderson, 

Marian Anderson, Marian Anderson: Lady 
from Philadelphia, Newman. 

Jane Austen, Young Jane Austen, Sisson. 

Gladys Aylward, Small Woman, Burgess. 

Emily Barringer, First Woman Ambulance 
Surgeon, Noble. 

Dr. Isabel Barrows, So Much in a Lifetime, 
Stern. 

Clara Barton, Clara Barton, Pace. 

Sarah Bernhardt, Great Lady of the Thea- 
tre, Noble. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, She Wanted to 
Read, Carruth. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Peare. 

Elizabeth Blackwell, First Woman Doctor, 
Baker. 

Brontes 
Bentley. 

Brontes 
Jarden. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, How Do I Love 
Thee? Waite. 

Pearl S. Buck, My Several Worlds, Buck. 

Catherine the Great, Catherine the Great, 
Scherman. 

Cleopatra, Cleopatra of Egypt, Hornblow. 

Dixie Cline, Animal Doctor, McDonnell. 

Prudence Crandall, Prudence Crandall 
Woman of Courage, Yates. 

Babe Didrikson, Babe Didrikson Girl 
Athlete, De Grummond. 

Amelia Earhart, Amelia Earhart Heroine 
of the Skies, Garst. 

Queen Elizabeth I, The Young Elizabeth, 
Plaidy. 

Queen Elizabeth I, Queen Elizabeth and 
the Spanish Armada, Winwar. 

Princess Elizabeth & Princess Margaret 
Rose, The Little Princesses, Crawford. 

Alice Fitzgerald, Nurse Around the World, 
Noble. 

Anne Frank, The Diary of a Young Girl, 
Prank. 

Anne Frank, The Works of Anne Frank, 
Prank. 

Elizabeth Garrett, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., 
Manton, 

Althea Gibson, I Always Wanted To Be 
Somebody, Gibson. 

Lady Jane Grey, Lady Jane Grey Reluctant 
Queen, Vance. 

Cornelia Hancock, Cornelia The Story of 
a Civil War Nurse. 

Carol Heiss, Olympic Queen, Parker. 

Joan Of Arc, Story of Joan of Arc, Nolan. 

Joan of Arc, Joan of Arc, Ross. 

Helen Keller, Three Lives of Helen Keller, 
Harrity. 

Helen Keller, Story of My Life, Keller, 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, Thomas, 

Mary Kingsley, African Traveler, Syme. 

Jenny Lind, Enchanting Jenny Lind, Benet. 

Juliette Low, Juliette Low Girl Scout, 
Higgins. 

Juliette Low, Juliette Low, Pace. 

Juliette Low, Juliette Low Girl Scout 
Founder, Radford. 

Anne Sullivan Macy, Teacher, Keller. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, America’s Best- 
Loved Poet, Shafter. 

Maria Mitchell, America’s First Women 
Astronomer, Baker. 

Lucretia Mott, Lucretia Mott, Serling. 

Najmeh Najafi, Persia Is My Heart, Najafi. 

Florence Nightingale, Florence Nightingale, 
Nolan. 

Anne Oakley, Annie Oakley, Garst. 


Invincible Louisa, 


(sisters), The Young Brontes, 


(sisters), The Young Brontes, 
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Anne Oakley, Annie Oakley, Graves. 

Alice Palmer, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Fleming. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Madame Ambas- 
sador, Guthrie. 

Molly Pitcher, Molly Pitcher Girl Patriot, 
Stevenson. 

Beatrix Potter, 
Aldis. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, The Eleanor Roosevelt 
We Remember, Douglas. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Shy Girl, Gilbert. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Story of Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Hickok. 

Sacajawea, Sacajawea, Voight. 

Sansan, Eighth Moon, Sansan. 

Mary Slessor, Nigerian Pioneer, Syme. 

Monica Sone, Nisei Daughter, Sone. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Widdemer. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Wise. 

Harriet Tubman, Freedom Train, Sterling. 

Queen Victoria, Queen Victoria, Boeth. 

Lillian Wald, Lillian Wald Angel of Henry 
Street, Williams. 

Phillis Wheatley, Story of Phillis Wheatley, 
Graham. 


Nothing Is Impossible, 


PAPERBACKS 
Author and title 
Goode, Women in Divorce. 
OTHER NON-FICTION 
Author and title 
Coolidge, Women's Rights. 
Flexner, Century of Struggle. 
Poster, Votes for Women. 
Yolen, Pirates in Petticoats. 


THE Errects OF TEACHER Bras 
(By Kathieen E. Grady) 


I would like to talk about how the schools 
affect the female students, particularly in 
terms of the nonconscious assumptions that 
are made by teachers, administrators, and 
eventually the students themselves. It is 
through pervasive, unexamined attitudes 
about the nature of women that girls are 
tracked into the most menial, lowest paid 
jobs. It is because of an unwarranted empha- 
sis on their biological potential that girls 
develop an overriding concern with their 
most superficial aspects, their physical at- 
tractiveness. It is not the schools’ fault alone, 
but it does seem that the schools do very 
little to help girls to overcome a basically 
negative self-image that includes what is 
generally defined as the essentials of femi- 
ninity: submissiveness, dependence, docility, 
masochism, narcissism, and above all, 
passivity. 

By the time girls reach Junior High School 
age, the negative effects of attempting to 
conform to a rigid feminine role begin to 
appear. 

There is evidence that giris who are under- 
achievers in high school usually begin to be 
so about the onset of puberty, while for 
boys underachievement in high school usu- 
ally has an earlier onset. This contrast is a 
further indication that the achievement 
drop-off among girls as they reach maturity 
is linked to the adult female sex role.* 

Career aspirations also diminish. One study 
by Hartley * showed that girls’ intention to 
work after marriage declined with age, the 
eleven-year-olds showing that they have come 
to terms with reality. Another study by 


lLaws, Judish Long. “Toward a Model of 
Female Sexual Identity,” Midway, (University 
of Chicago), Summer 1970. 

2 Shaw, M. C. and J. T. McCuen. The onset 
of academic underachievement in bright 
children, J. Educ. Psychol., 51, 103-8, 1960. 

a Hartley, Ruth E. Children’s concepts of 
male and Yemale roles. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
6:84-91, 1960. 
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Davis‘ involving high school girls, found 
that 60% felt most women would like to 
work. Only 25% said they actually expected 
to attain their chosen occupations. Why 
are teenage girls so pessimistic about their 
ability to succeed? Of obstacles they per- 
ceived, 41% gave marriage as the reason. 

Girls are constantly told that they must 
choose between marriage and a career—and 
the correct choice is always quite explicit. 
The option to choose a career only exists 
in a very technical sense. All the pressures— 
from parents, peers, the media, and even 
the schools—are in the direction of a lim- 
ited social role for women defined by their 
biological potential. Certainly boys are 
never told that they are going to grow up 
to be husbands and fathers first and some- 
thing else second. A man’s success in work 
is never tempered by such phrases as “despite 
being married and the father of three chil- 
dren.” In discussing occupational aspira- 
tions, he is not constantly reminded of his 
future role as parent and spouse. These con- 
straints are ever present for the female child. 
Can we honestly say that this prolonged and 
exclusive socialization procedure is justified 
any longer (if it ever was) in terms of the 
now limited demands of motherhood? 

But perhaps more importantly, what do 
such constant reminders do to young girls? 
For one thing numerous studies have shown 
that girls do not reach out into the future— 
particularly toward the occupational world 
but also toward higher education—the way 
boys do. Thirty-three percent of National 
Merit finalists in high school who aspire to 
attend medical school are girls but only 8% 
of medical school applicants are girls. This 
is true across all professions and the loss 
of talent is enormous. 

Because of the stress on motherhood as the 
primary career, girls are encouraged to limit 
themselves to occupations that can be at- 
tained with a minimum of training and can 
be stopped and resumed according to the 
demands of parenting. Such jobs often have 
common characteristics. They are usually 
supportive and ancillary to a “man's job,” 
such as a secretary to a boss or a nurse to a 
doctor. Although the pragmatic parenthood 
reason can be given for these occupations, it 
is also clear that they reinforce the image 
of woman as helper, supporter, cheerleader— 
basically the inferior of man. Another com- 
mon characteristic is that these jobs are 
poorly paid. This insures women’s depend- 
ence on men and virtually rules out any 
options to the traditional family picture of 
man as the sole provider. In most cases, it 
simply isn’t economically feasible for women 
to work outside the home. 

But there are even more insidious conse- 
quences to such an emphasis on biological 
potential. Girls start to think of themselves 
first in terms of their attractiveness, their 
ability to get and hold a man. They quickly 
become aware of the negative social conse- 
quences (i.e., rejection by men) that will ac- 
company successful surviving, and they learn 
that, if they're smart, they'll play dumb. 
Worse, they start to believe in their own in- 
feriority. Horner ë documented that there is a 
strong motive to avoid success in women, 
which has been called “the will to fail.” The 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory’s norms for 
women show that they are more neurotic, 
less self-sufficient, more introverted, less 
dominant, less self-confident, and more so- 
cially dependent than men. These sex difer- 
ences do not appear younger than high school 
age. Does this mean that females become 
more neurotic or males less so as they grow 


* Davis, Ethlyn. Careers as concerns of 
blue collar girls. In Blue Collar World: Stud- 
ies of the American Worker, ed. Arthur B. 
Shostak and William Gomberg, pp. 154-64, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

ë Horner, Matina. Women’s will to fail. 
Psychology Today, 3:36-42, 1969. 
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up? An explanation which is at least plausible 
is that as males and females learn more about 
the places in life they are expected to fill, per- 
sonality adjustments are made accordingly. 

Another researcher, McClelland,* found as 
long ago as 1953 that in achievement tests, if 
social rather than intellectual acceptability 
were manipulated, women’s motivations rose. 
Girls learn early and well that it is more im- 
portant to be accepted—even defined—so- 
cially than to achieve according to their full 
potential. The essence of this dependence on 
acceptance by others is passivity. The girl 
learns that her role is to be attractive—basic- 
ally, she prepares herself, waits, and hopes. 
Ambition and aggressiveness of any kind are 
incompatible with these attitudes. 

But what do educators have to do with 
these self-denying attitudes that girl stu- 
dents admittedly accept for themselves? 
Rosenthal? has recently shown that teacher 
expectation is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, determinant of stu- 
dent achievement. He gave teachers false 
evidence of students’ 1.Q.’s, and found 
through standardized tests given at the be- 
ginning and end of the year that those stu- 
dents the teachers (incorrectly) believed to 
be the most intellectually capable improved 
more than those who were actually intel- 
lectually superior. There is no longer any 
doubt that the social expectations that sur- 
round the pupils strongly influence the out- 
comes. As long as parents, peers, the media, 
and especially educators expect girls to be 
submissive, dependent, docile, masochistic, 
narcissistic, and passive, such expectations 
will operate as a self-fulfilling prophecy, and 
society will continue to be denied the realiza- 
tion of the full potential of one half of its 
members. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY OF WOMEN 


Following are topics and an abbreviated 
bibliography for The Psychology and Soci- 
ology of Women, a course given by Linda 
Fidell and Jane Prather at San Fernando 
Valley State College. Much of this material 
would be useful in the in-service Conscious- 
ness Raising Course on Sexual Attitudes 
which N.O.W. urges for administrators and 
personnel in public schools. 

Physiological Differences Between the 
Sexes: The Basis for Biological Determinism: 
Maccoby The Development of Sex Differences, 
Ch. 13; Beach Hormones and Behavior; 
Brecher and Brecher An Analysis of Human 
Serual Response; Ford and Beach Patterns 
of Sexual Behavior; Masters and Johnson 
Human Sexual Response; Money Sez Re- 
search; New Developments. 

Psychological Differences Between the 
Sexes: Maccoby The Development of Sex 
Differences, Chs. 2 and 3; Weisstein Kinder, 
Kuche and Kirche as Scientific Law; Erik- 
son in Lifton Women in America; Kagan and 
Moss Birth to Maturity; Klein The Feminine 
Character; Terman and Miles Sex and Per- 
sonality. 

Socialization and a Cross-Cultural Com- 
parison of Sex Roles: Bird and Briller Born 
Female: The High Cost of Keeping Women 
Down; Hacker Women as a Minority Group 
Bobs-Merrill reprint S108; Rossi in Lifton 
Women in America, 

Her Story: Degler in Lifton Women in 
America; Conway in Lifton Women in Amer- 
ica; Erikson in Lifton Women in America; 
Flexner Century of Struggle. 

Women in the Law: Murray and Eastwood 
Jane Crow and the Law: Sex Discrimination 
and Title VII. 

Birth Control and Sex: Brecher and Brecher 

*McClelland, D. et al. The Achievement 
Motive. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1953. 

7 Rosenthal, R. Pygmalion in the Class 
room: Teacher Expectation and Pupils Intel- 
lectual Development, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, & Winston, 1968. 
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An Analysis of Human Serual Response; 
Ford and Beach Patterns of Sexual Behavior: 
Masters and Johnson Human _ Serual 
Response. 

Motherhood and Marriage: Engles The 
Origin of the Family; DeBeauvior The Second 
Sez, Chs. 11 and 16; Mainardi Politics of 
House Work; Prather Momism by Default; 
Rostow in Lifton Women in America; Selly 
and Cresi Crestwood Heights; Schur The 
Family and the Serual Revolution. 

Women in the Work Force and the Profes- 
sions: Benston The Political Economy of 
Women’s Liberation; Jordan The Place of 
American Women; Rossi in Mattfeld and 
VanAken Women in the Scientific Profes- 
sion; Bailyn in Lifton Women in America; 
Bernard Academic Women; Epstein Women’s 
Place; Peterson in Lifton Women in America. 

The Cop-Out: The Achievement Motive in 
Women; Horner in Psychology Today; Mc- 
Clelland in Lifton Women in America; At- 
kinson Motivation. 

The Image of Women in Literature, the 
Mass Media and Fashions: Manis in Farber 
and Wilson The Potential of Woman; Trill- 
ing in Lifton Women in America; Cleaver 
Soul on Ice; Lessing The Golden Notebook, 
etc.; Ibsen The Doll’s House. 

Women’s Liberation Movements: Dixon 
Why Women’s Liberation?; Jones and Bower 
Toward a Female Liberation Movement. 


THE FOLLOWING ALLEGATIONS, MADE BY A 
Crry HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, ARE UNDER 
LEGAL INVESTIGATION 
Perhaps the most egregious example [of 

sexual discrimination] was a February meet- 

ing of department chairmen at which [the 
principal] instructed chairmen to hire male 
teachers when humanly possible. 

There is a hall patrol consisting of three 
male teachers per period. Each teacher is re- 
lieved of a class for this chore. No females are 
accepted even when they volunteer. 

In the main building there are 92 male, 
and 75 female, teachers. Males are systemati- 
cally selected for the choice jobs, often be- 
fore the job positions are advertised. In the 
main building 65 male teachers hold special 
jobs instead of the full five-period teaching 
program. In addition to these 65, other male 
teachers have been relieved of official classes, 
and one has been relieved of all classes and 
assigned the job of controlling drugs in the 
school. Only 27 female teachers have been 
given special jobs, and many of these jobs 
border on the ridiculous, 

There are two major results of giving male 
teachers the preponderance of assignments: 

Women are largely selected to teach in the 
annex (similar to Siberian exile, and about 
as healthy!) since this selection is made only 
from those teachers who do not have special 
assignments and/or special courses. 

Teachers with special courses carefully 
cream off the better students to place in 
their own few classes, leaving the rest of us 
with truly homogeneous classes of low 
achievers. 

In summary, our school operates under a 
blatantly discriminatory power structure in 
which men decide policy and women do the 
bulk of the teaching. 


LIFE ARTICLE ON CHAIRMAN 
WILBUR D. MILLS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue, July 16, 1971, of Life mag- 
azine, an article is included by Marshall 
Frady entitled, “The Wooing of Wilbur 
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Mills,” the distinguished chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

This article presents a scholarly in- 
sight into the personality and the work of 
the most skilled and diligent legislator 
serving in the Congress. 

I recommend this article to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House: 

THE WoOoINGc oF WILBUR MILLS 
(By Marshall Frady) 


In contrast to the proud and glamorous 
stags who stalk the aisles of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives is populated mostly 
by prosaic and homespun men. Shrewd and 
diligent but consummate commoners, they 
still belong—if only because they must renew 
themselves there every two years—to the sim- 
ple Main Streets and town squares, the 
Rotary luncheons and church suppers out in 
the plain everyday life of the land. One of 
the most unobtrusive members of their com- 
pany is Wilbur Daigh Mills, for 32 years rep- 
resentative from a remote piney district in 
Arkansas, since 1958 chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. A sedulously 
sober man of middling height, with zinc-gray 
hair combed sleekly straight back and frail 
gilt-frame bifocals printed on a face as 
homey and honest as a boiled turnip, he 
tends to strike even fellow congressmen as 
“some real estate broker or Pontiac dealer up 
here from Little Rock, paying his respects to 
his congressional delegation.” 

But as chairman of Ways and Means, Mills 
presides over the inception and delivery of 
legislation in taxes, social security, tariffs 
and foreign trade, medicare, interest rates, 
the federal budget—in short, the means of 
revenue for maintaining the Republic. Ac- 
cordingly, he is the man, after the President 
himself, most strategic to the mediation of 
such urgent national travails as inflation, 
unemployment, the desperation of the cities. 
And with the President’s State of the Union 
announcement last January, Mills found 
himself suddenly in the imposing position 
of determining the fortunes of something 
like 70% of Nixon's domestic ambitions for 
the next two years, especially the President's 
master designs for revenue-sharing, health 
insurance and welfare reform. As a result, 
Mills has become the single most conspicuous 
and consequential figure in Congress. 

It would seem then particularly felicitous, 
given the politically divided government now 
operating in Washington, for the adminis- 
tration to achieve a simpatico relationship 
with so crucial a congressional chieftain. But, 
while Millis has proven in the past to be 
obliging in his transactions with other ad- 
ministration of both parties, the Nixon White 
House has assumed a style toward him de- 
scribed even by GOP House leaders as almost 
perversely imperious and peremptory. “So 
much really lies in the personal relationships 
that exist between the White House and the 
leadership on the Hill,” says one veteran 
political engineer in Washington, “and that’s 
been the central blind spot with this ad- 
ministration in its difficulties with Congress. 
It's almost unreal.” 

At the first murmurings about his possible 
candidacy on the national Democratic ticket, 
Mills was moyed to venture, “I'll tell you, I 
have absolutely no interest, but if that fella 
downtown doesn’t straighten up after a while, 
and it would take me running on the ticket 
to beat him and there’d be no other way, then 
I think I'd do it. . .." However whimsical that 
notion initially seemed, intimates eventually 
discovered that Mills had, indeed, become 
seriously beguiled by such an improbable 
prospect. Until this spring, he would have 
been the last man, in all the Hill's hierar- 
chy of power, to occur to anyone as a presi- 
dential candidate. In his three decades in 
Washington, he has left behind him a wake 
uncannily bereft of flair or anecdotes. Inevita- 
bly over the years, awed notice has been 
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taken of Mills—occasional newsmagazine 
covers, extensive newspaper profiles—but 
they were like matchfiares against a sheet of 
sandpaper: no reflection, no shimmer was 
given off. He seems to have a presence that 
defies celebration, that resounds about as 
vibrantly as a plank of cork. Despite his 
staggering clout, he has remained a reso- 
lutely unassertive figure, possessed by an 
implacable shyness. To expect from such an 
eminently unpresumptuous creature that 
most towering presumption of all—to run 
for President of the United States—could 
not have seemed more unlikely. 

Yet, at the least, he is now surrounded by 
all the acoustics and stage sets for that pre- 
sumption. He has become in the last few 
months a kind of national pop political 
phenomenon. In his daly crossings between 
his office and the House—at a brisk 
and oddly pitching walk, his chunky 
arms swinging cupped palms which are 
turned backward like mole paws, his bulky 
nose lifted as if seeking stray scents along his 
way—he trails along with him a churning 
and disheveled train of newsmen and photog- 
raphers. Everywhere he moves, he seems to 
be at the center of urgent congestions of 
journalists and television cameras—and, in 
between, flurries of White House emissaries, 
governors, delegations of harried mayors 
notifying him of imminent combustions in 
their cities if funds for promised programs 
are not released, if more grants are not 
bestowed. 

He receives this long and involuted litany 
of anxieties during numberiess interviews in 
his committee's narrow chandeliered hearing 
room. Here he reclines at the end of a long 
table and sips from a Madison Little Cigar 
inserted into a cigarette holder which he 
twitches and dandles in his pudgy fingers, 
occasionally lifting it to his mouth at a rak- 
ish angle reminiscent of the Penguin in Bat- 
man. It is his solitary dapper flourish. 

“T have never been much on comedy,” Mills 
himself offers in a slow resonant voice, in 
which lurk the softly whanging Arkie chords 
of the countryside back home; Indeed, as a 
raconteur, he seldom essays any humor lus- 
tier than narrations of the winsome doings of 
his grandchildren. “In all the years I've been 
in Washington,” an old friend on his commit- 
tee reports, “I don’t suppose I’ve seen Wilbur 
at more than half a dozen evening gatherings 
around town.” Indeed whenever a new ad- 
ministration installs itself in the White 
House, Mill's office quietly notifies it to strike 
the chairman’s name from the social invita- 
tion list. Up until recently, his single junket 
during all his years in Congress was a brief 
expedition to Baltimore, Md., some 37 miles 
from the capital. 

“He lives in such a closed world,” declares a 
fellow congressman, “that nobody really ever 
sees him except those few times he's on the 
House floor.” 

Milis suggests that, because he dwells at 
the eye of such turbulent pressures, he 
maintains his privacy out of calculated dis- 
cretion. “Without casting any reflections, 
now,” he remarks, “but why do you think 
they have cocktail parties in this town? You 
know the answer to that.” Beyond his aver- 
sion to the political compressions of Wash- 
ington’s social events, Mills declares, “My 
only real amusement is work, anyway,” and, 
“My father always impressed on me that you 
couldn’t do a day’s work and stay out all 
night at parties.” 

He and Polly, his wife of 37 years, live in 
the same two-bedroom apartment on Con- 
necticut Avenue where they have been resid- 
ing ever since they arrived in Washington. 
Polly—a thin, polite, pale lady whom Mills 
met in grade school back in Kensett, Arkan- 
sas—is, if anything, even sparer of word and 
effusion than he. They pass their evenings 
sedately. “We read together a lot,” allows 
Mills, “and watch television sometimes, Also 
we like to listen to Lawrence Welk.” They 
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still dine, for the most part, on the folk fare 
of their past: okra, butterbeans, cornbread. 
“Only up here,” says Mills, “we'll occasion- 
ally have Brussels sprouts." After a moment 
he adds, “But we never eat desserts,” At one 
time Milis regularly took long walks after 
supper, “but it’s just not safe to do that 
anymore. So now, instead, after we eat I 
walk around the apartment a lot,” 

Mills’s initial reaction to the rumors about 
him. as a presidential candidate was that 
they had been instigated by the White House 
to embarrass him. “That way,” Mills snorted, 
“they can say that whatever I'm doing, I’m 
doing for political reasons, you see.” Prob- 
ably because of his sheer bewilderment and 
disbelief, his early disavyowals seemed to lack 
the zest of finality, which only served to 
amplify the conjectures. But eventually, sit- 
ting in his office at the end of the day, even 
as he signed letters returning the campaign 
checks that had begun ebbing in, he would 
note, with not a little delight and fascina- 
tion, “Hell, look at this. Look at this. The 
folks down home, they think I’m already off 
and running. .. .” 

Yet in the midst of the fanfare Mills still 
seemed strangely reluctant to emerge from 
his careful inconspicuousness. After a week 
with one journalist spent exclusively on his 
daily procedures at his office and committee 
room, Mills seemed to begin to wax some- 
what more comfortable and even sporadi- 
cally expansive, until at the end of one after- 
noon as they were leaving the Capitol, the 
newsman happened to mention a few names 
out of Mills's boyhood. This sudden ambush, 
this intimation of a personal curiosity 
beyond the formal exercises of his office, 
Startled him momentarily. He paused trans- 
fixed with his hand on the doorknob, his 
coat on, and merely stared at the newsman 
for several seconds with a curiously accosted 
little smile frozen on his face, his eyes softly 
and furiously batting behind his glasses 
with a touching vulnerability. 

By his own admission Mills has enter- 
tained since childhood a single aspiration: 
to be a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. This rather specialized 
and solemn ambition for a 77-year-old boy 
he has ascribed to the periodic visitations in 
Kensett of his district’s congressman, who 
belonged to Ways and Means. With the am- 
bition Mills contracted from these awesome 
occasions, he compiled a respectable array 
of honors at Hendrix College, a small Meth- 
odist academy in nearby Conway. He went 
on to Harvard’s law school and then returned 
in 1934 to work as a cashier in his father’s 
bank while trying to muster a law practice. 
Soon he married Polly, who was working as 
the Kensett postmistress. "We didn't really 
have the blessings of our parents,” Mills 
confesses. “We'd told them about a week 
earlier that we'd decided to do it, but times 
were pretty hard then, you know.” This 
appears to constitute the most feverish ven- 
ture in Mills’ existence. After a night at the 
Albert Pike Hotel in Little Rock, the newly- 
weds arose at 6:30 and returned to their 
respective jobs. 

Mills ran for his first office in 1934 and 
won, becoming the youngest county judge 
in Arkansas’ history. Four years later he 
went to Congress, where he steadily and 
quietly proceeded to acquire the myriad 
arcane wisdoms and wiles and decorums of 
the House’s inner cosmos. When he returned 
to Washington for his second term, he made 
his move for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. “But I neglected to talk to the leadership 
about it.” he says now, “as a result of which 
I got beat. Speaker Rayburn came up to me 
afterward and said he just didn’t have any 
knowledge I'd wanted to be on Ways and 
Means, I should have told him and he could 
have got me on it. Next time around, I was 
put on without opposition. 

Through the calm and patient passage of 
the next 16 years, Mills abided. He served his 
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apprenticeship for the committee’s gavel 
under Jere Cooper of Tennessee. It was a wry 
symbiosis. Cooper, a bluff and burly spirit 
not given to fiscal nuances and complexities, 
simply activated the legislative compositions 
which Mills carefully fashioned out of the 
encyclopediac economic lore he had already 
amassed. Mills functioned as a kind of stu- 
dious and discreet subaltern to the chair- 
man, Cooper’s wizard of strategy. For Mills, 
it made for an effectual and gratifying 
anonymity, which he relinguished not alto- 
gether comfortably when Cooper died in 
1957, and Wilbur assumed his chair. 

As chairman of Ways and Means, Mills in- 
herited forbidding equipment for persuasion. 
In a special consideration granted to no 
other committee in the House, proposals 
from Ways and Means are received by the 
full House under a “closed rule,” whereby 
no amendments are admitted from the floor, 
@ provision to avert unmanageable melees 
over the delicately wrought convolutions 
of bills. The choice of the House, then, is 
whether to accept the handiwork of Mills’ 
committe whole or discard it whole, which 
exercises a certain intimidating effect on 
disgruntlements over the particulars of those 
bills. Beyond that, as chairman of Ways and 
Means, Mills also happens to be chairman 
of the Democratic Committee on Commit- 
tees, which makes the dispensations on com- 
mittee assignments for his party—and there- 
by is invested with the potential for nourish- 
ing or shriveling the careers of congressmen. 

Despite all this parliamentary brawn, the 
first bill Mills presented to the House floor 
as chairman collapsed; and on another bill 
a while later, Wilbur found his own com- 
mittee scattering out of his reach. Accord- 
ing to a number of Mills intimates, those two 
early disasters left the chairman, a compul- 
sively cautious man anyway, deeply trauma- 
tized. Since then Milis has negotiated his 
way in a manner that seems almost per- 


versely officious and self-effacing and he has 
lost only one other bill. 
“Mills is so cooperative and helpful with 


fellow congressmen,” asserts Dr. John F. 
Manley in his book, The Politics of Finance, 
“that they impose their own limits on what 
they ask -of him... .” Occasionally, if the 
importunings of a colleague or lobbyist grow 
somewhat blustery and dogmatic, Millis will 
slump slightly lower in his chair and studi- 
ously run a penknife under his fingernails 
while a small furious tremor briefly flickers 
in his right cheek. “Whenever I walk in his 
office,” declares one of his aides, “and see that 
little jumping in his cheek, I start shudder- 
ing.” But Mills allows himself no more re- 
lease of passions than that. 

He has become, in fact, perhaps the most 
conscientiously solicitous soul to be found in 
Washington. During testimony at committee 
hearings or appeals from petitioners in his 
office, Mills narrows his eyes and shakes his 
head sympathetically, maintaining a slightly 
squeezed and squinty expression of atten- 
tiveness and commiseration. He seems de- 
voutly and amiably all-absorbent, respond- 
ing to the interminable recitals of woes and 
exhortations with nods, murmurings, “I un- 
derstand you, yes. ... Yes, that’s right, sure 
wouldn't,” agreeable hums and grunts. 

This inscrutable and indiscriminate plac- 
ability tends to leave all his visitors with the 
illusion of a genial compliance with their 
appeals and propositions—and for those who 
are inevitably disappointed by what actually 
emerges in the legislation from his com- 
mittee, a suspicion of congenital indecisive- 
ness. Some have suggested that Mills, like 
most shy and deferential people, simply has 
an aversion to the unsettling dissonances of 
dispute, contention, exception-taking. “But 
the truth is,” declares one of his colleagues, 
“Wilbur keeps himself guessing, right up to 
the last minute.” 

In the view of some in the White House, 
“the man is almost Oriental.” Actually, such 
a sense of his impulses arises out of the fact 
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that Mills is probably Washington's most ex- 
haustive assembler of consensus-approaches 
since Lyndon Johnson departed the Senate. 
With an indefatigable deliberation, Mills 
gradually constructs the meticulous com- 
plexities of his consensus into a new legisla- 
tive program. “Of course,” says one of his 
committee members, “Wilbur is always very 
careful about who he reaches a consensus of. 
It tends to be who can influence, who can 
help the most.” 

His committee has always been Known as 
“the salt mines of Congress,” dealing as it 
does with the wan and inert materials that 
are the essence of Ways and Means. Mills sits 
through these stultifying recitations and 
browsings with a seemingly omnivorous and 
unfaltering alertness, an epic patience, which 
leaves its other members stunned. “He just 
keeps going,” declares one of them, “and 
going, and going—he outlasts you.” Mills has 
accumulated whole reservoirs of expertise, 
vast bins and silos of knowledge, hoards, 
caches, archives of references. The reach of 
his familiarity with the bleak terrain of fed- 
eral tax law is beyond the perception of any- 
body else in Washington; during committee 
sessions, in fact, he is wont to recite without 
falter whole sections of the tax code. "Hell, 
every time I bring up some point,” says one 
of his committee members, “he knows more 
about it than I do. Doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what it is, he’s going to know more 
about it than me.” 

Accordingly, an inclination has suffused 
the rest of the committee to surrender, and 
not uncheerfully, the real responsibility to 
Mills. But when he is pressed during inter- 
views for his position on pending legislation, 
he will mildly insist, “Course, it’s not me, 
you understand—it’s the committee, and I 
Just don’t know what the committee's going 
to do on that yet.” And at moments of un- 
certainty or incipient conflict over legislation 
Mills has devised and presented to the House, 
his instinct is to quietly and imperceptibly 
dissolve his own identity into that of the 
committee itself: “I am just chairman of the 
committee. Iam bound by what the commit- 
tee decides.” 

Though Mills most frequently alludes to 
himself as a conservative, his legislative 
orientations have revealed, more than any- 
thing else, a prudent inconclusiveness. For 
instance, after years of hesitation at prompt- 
ings and appeals for a medicare program, he 
finally delivered, when he sensed a general 
weather of eagerness, a proposal almost 
dizzying in range. And even though Mills 
signed the Southern Manifesto in 1957 and 
has aligned himself with his southern col- 
leagues against all civil rights legislation, he 
simply does not share the saber-whirling 
mentality of other Dixie legislators on the 
matter. He does not belong, really, to polem- 
ical postures at all. Asked recently about 
Mills’ vote in the House on funding for the 
SST, an aide replied, “He voted with the 
committee that reported it out, which he'll 
do about 85% of the time. That’s the way he 
always puts it: he voted with the committee.” 

Only once since that early, lonesome bid 
for the Ways and Means Committee has Mills 
ever approached an adventure beyond the 
protocols of-the Hill. After the 1968 elections, 
several Democratic congressmen constructed 
a coalition of southern conservatives and 
northern liberals to replace Speaker John 
McCormack. Arizona's Morris Udall would 
run for party floor leader and Millis for 
speaker. At the urging of his old friend, Rep- 
resentative Phil Landrum of Georgia, Mills 
consented to the explorations—but, due to 
the délicacy of the maneuver, Landrum was 
unable to furnish Mills with a list of irrevo- 
cable commitments. As a result, Mills finally 
demurred. “We had it,” Landrum now insists. 
“Hell, all he had to do was just take that 
little bitty step over the line and say he was 
going to run—just one little step, that’s all. 
But he just wouldn't do it. He told me, ‘Now, 
Phil, just leave it alone. I been thinking 
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about it, and we'll tear up more than we'll 
accomplish.’ ” 

But Mills does hold fierce personal persua- 
sions On certain principles of fiscal policy. 
They comprise a synthesis of New Deal so- 
cial-program financing and the orthodox 
frugalities of a puritan economic ethic. He 
answers to those nostalgic integrities of 
sound money, balanced budgets, actuarial 
stability of insurance programs like social 
security, while he is also given to certain 
populist instincts lingering from his Arkan- 
sas origins, If he could have his way, he 
would overhaul the entire code of tax exemp- 
tions, with particular scrutiny applied to 
those privileges now enjoyed by conglom- 
erates, foundations, the oil empires, and 
those prospering silk-cravated entrepreneurs 
who, for the deductions allowed thereby, ac- 
quire country estates and then present 
themselves to their tax accountants each 
year with an alfalfa straw between their 
teeth. Mills is placed in an even more pro- 
found ill humor by those millionaires who 
pay no taxes whatsoever. As it happens, on 
both these counts—frugality and social re- 
sponsibility—he has elemental differences 
with aspects of the Nixon administration's 
economic perspective. 

Mills has professed considerable exaspera- 
tion with the White House’s assumption 
that inflation and unemployment can be 
remedied simultaneously. “You just can’t 
use the same formula to reduce unemploy- 
ment and inflation,” the chairman asserts. 
“And between the two, I'd attend to all 
these people out of jobs first.” His most 
spirited dissent at the moment, for an array 
of reasons, is over the Nixon proposal to re- 
turn $5 billion of federal tax income to 
states and localities through a program of 
general revenue-sharing. He is queasy about 
the lack of controls in the proposal, about 
surrendering the distribution of federal reye- 
nues to the vagaries of local governments. 
He is also concerned about the formula for 
dispersing this revenue to local governments; 
under the current proposal, the money will 
not be allocated on the basis of need. 

From the start of the administration’s 
ballyhoo for revenue-shering, Mills privately 
assured newsmen and confidants: “I’m going 
to bury it. If you want to know the truth 
I'm going to bury revenue-sharing and I’m 
not even going to pronounce a eulogy over 
it.” But publicly, he maintained his cus- 
tomary fastidious circumspection on the 
matter. When a delegation of lieutenant 
governors implored him to look on revenue- 
sharing more congenially, Mills finally noti- 
fied them, his voice subsiding to a mutter 
of resignation, “Well, the committee just 
isn’t going to do it, I’m afraid. I can’t get 
more’n six or seven votes who'll go with it. 
So what's going to happen, I think, I'm 
going to try to get—I mean, the committee's 
going to try to get some kind of block-grant 
legislation instead.” 

Mills used the term “block grants” as 
shorthand for some more precise and super- 
vised funding procedure whose priorities 
would be determined by Congress. He has not 
yet defined details of his alternative—only 
his intractable antipathy to the administra- 
tion’s program. But as the White House’s 
revenue-sharing offensive accelerated, Mills 
found his public demeanor of coyness pro- 
gressively more difficult to maintain, until 
finally in an unprecedented personal exten- 
sion, he began making appearances at state 
legislatures to answer Agnew’s circuit riding 
for the measure. In June when Treasury 
Secretary John Connally at last confronted 
Ways and Means to formally present the bill, 
Mills quietly intoned after Connally’s open- 
ing remarks: “I want to congratulate you 
for making a very fine statement in behalf 
of a very weak cause.” Mills then left it to 
the committee to interrogate the secretary 
through a session that proceeded like a polite 
enactment of wolves bringing down a 


longhorn. 
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Nevertheless, one Nixon adviser contends: 
“For all the flak Mills is putting out now, 
90% of the President's legislation before 
Mills will actually be passed anyway. The 
other day, you know, Mills said about 
revenue-sharing that the Congress would 
pass a program, only it wouldn't be called 
reyenue-sharing. Well, whatever it’s called, 
to the great majority of the people in this 
country, it'll be the President's program, 
it won't be Wilbur Mill's program. I'm not 
talking about that sophisticated ten percent 
of the people, I’m talking about Mr. and Mrs. 
America out there.” 

“Is that what they're saying downtown?” 
Mills retorts. "Well, they don’t recognize the 
sophistication of the average American— 
that’s why they been missing the boat so 
much downtown. The average American 
knows the difference between block grants 
and reyenue-sharing, don't think he doesn’t.” 

Mills has been particularly piqued by what 
he regards as a circumvention by the White 
House of proper legislative processes in “‘dis- 
patching all these delegations of governors 
and mayors up here to the Hill to lobby us on 
this thing.”’ One White House adviser admits, 
“We can well understand his dislike for our 
hucksterism in having sold this program 
out in regional theaters instead of working 
with him exclusively in that committee. He's 
supreme over in that hearing room, sur- 
rounded by all those congenial aides of his.” 

Such crackles of static have come to char- 
acterize the relationship between the White 
House and Chairman Mills. One administra- 
tion aide proposes, “With Wilbur, it’s going 
to take time to build a relationship of respect 
for us. To do that, we're going to have to go 
through a few real tough ones with him.” 
But even several members of the House's Re- 
publican leadership complain that it is pre- 
cisely this approach—some instinctive ad- 
versary psychology in the White House—that 
accounts not only for its difficulties with 
Mills but with the Hill in general. “Baloney!” 
blared one White House aide when asked 
about this. “Mills is treated with great defer- 
ence and respect. The fact is, Mills has often 
been invited here to discuss legislation with 
us and has frequently declined.” 

“That's right," Mills explains drily, “I'll 
go down there any time to talk with the 
President, but I've let every administration 
know I'm not going to be going down there 
for these sessions with administrative aides. 
I've told those fellas they can come up here 
to see me, if they want to.” 

A recent visistor to Mills’ office, a friend 
from the previous administration, observed, 
“You know, Mr. Chairman, you've already 
given the White House some tremendous is- 
sues with the legislation you’ve turned out 
in the past year or so; they’re going to be 
able to say they accomplished a tax reform 
act, a social security increase, welfare re- 
form—you've just about elected Nixon to a 
second term.” And Mills sighed, saying, “Hell, 
I know it, I know it.” 

To seriously estrange so unassuming a soul 
as Mills requires no small investment of in- 
genuity and tenacity, but to all appearances 
now, the White House has succeeded. There 
was one episode, more than anything else, 
that brought Mills to his present conviction 
that the administration is more occupied 
with striking political postures than in seri- 
ously working with him. Even before Nixon 
was inaugurated he elicited Mills’ assistance 
in an upcoming effort to extract from the 
Japanese an agreement to reduce their textile 
exports to the U.S.—which was a Nixon cam- 
paign obligation to the textile Interests in 
the South. Finally, after two years of futile 
bargaining from its own stiff Mst of demands, 
the White House in late 1970 asked Mills to 
append to his committee's trade bill a uni- 
lateral textile import restriction, a ruse to 
nudge the Japanese closer to concession. 
Against his own profound misgivings about 
arbitrary protective trade measures, Mills 
agreed to collaborate in this gambit. But the 
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Japanese remained obdurate. Subsequently 
Mills performed an even more elaborate bluff 
for the White House: Nixon aides crafted for 
him a baleful speech about the menace of 
foreign imports, which Mills then flourished 
before the Japanese with the implication 
that he would deliver it on the House floor. 
This at last unnerved the Japanese, and 
Milis struck out on a course of his own by 
delicately suggesting that they voluntarily 
limit exports themselves. The Japanese then 
worked out with Mills a schedule for curbing 
their expansion of textile exports by more 
than one-half over the next three years. 
When the announcement was issued from 
Tokyo, Mills gave it his blessing. 

But a few days later Nixon curtly repudi- 
ated the accord. Mills insists that he kept the 
White House apprised “in general” of his 
conversations with the Japanese. However, 
one White House spokesman avers whenever 
Mills mentioned his explorations to Nixon, 
“the fact that the President did not raise 
any objections, did not signify his approval, 
rejection or anything.” 

While Mills, for his part, publicly allowed 
only that the administration’s brusque dis- 
avowal of the agreement was “a disappoint- 
ment to me,” privately he was furious. “And 
now,” mutters Mills, “that Agnew’s making 
snide remarks about me at Republican fund- 
raising dinners—like the other evening when 
he told them he had been wanting to invite 
me down to discuss revenue-sharing, but 
every time he's tried to reach me, they've told 
him I'm over at the Japanese embassy. There 
are insults gratuitously involved in that 
remark..." 

The White House has not yet found that 
traditional operating frequency to which 
Milis is most comfortably tuned: the qulet, 
intimate, direct businesslike manner that 
would pertain say, to a meeting in the board 
room of a city’s most important bank. The 
administration seems simply to alternate he- 
tween either offending Mills with bluff and 
graceless affronts, or providing him with 
amusement through unabashed, florid 
blandishments. 

Not long ago, on a rare evening out, Mills 
appeared at an Arkansas Bankers’ Association 
dinner at the Madison Hotel in Washing- 
ton, Surprisingly, a few minutes later Treas- 
ury Secretary John Connally strode in, along 
with Nixon's economic adviser George Shultz. 
Mills, when he discovered their presence, 
stood with a kind of rapt smile on his face 
and murmured, “Look at that, will you?” 

Back in March when Mrs. Mills took 4- 
year-old Stacy and their three other grand- 
children on a tour through the White House, 
Nixon had them all conducted into the Oval 
Office. “The President called me a day or two 
later,’ Mills reports, “to tell me Stacy had 
jumped up in his arms and said, ‘I love you,’ 
and he said, ‘I love you too.’ The man actu- 
ally spent about 10 minutes on the phone, 
telling me what precious grandchildren I 
got.” 

Mills may look at these cultivations from 
the White House with amusement. But there 
is no doubt that he finds rather heady and 
delicious the gustings of recent attention 
from astrologists of presidential prospects. 
He reports with unmistakable exuberance 
that “members of the House have been com- 
ing up to me and begging me, ‘Don't close 
the door on this thing, now, don't close the 
door.’ Members of the New York delegation— 
older members I'm talking about—they’ve 
said they're ready to start work for me right 
now if I just give them the word.” 

It has been suggested that the interest in 
Mills has been a conjuration of the party's 
liberals to distract the Southerners who 
would constitute a prime resource for a more 
imposing conservative candidate. “It might 
surprise you,” Mills says, “but it’s actually 
the more liberal members in the House 
who've been after me the most. Don’t take 
my word for it. You ask them yourself what 
they think of my running, see what they tell 
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you. Talk to some of the Massachusetts peo- 
ple. Some of the New Jersey people—lIllinois, 
Pennsylvania, California, Oregon, I'm talking 
about. ...” Pausing, Mills adds, “I know 
people over there on that Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, they’d quit right now and 
set up a campaign headquarters here in 
Washington if I asked them to,” 

One admirer of Mills asserts, “It would be 
poignant—and in some way tragic—if Mills 
should really give himself up to this fancy." 
But against all plausibility, against Mill’s 
entire career in Washington of scrupulous 
and unrelenting fidelity to the sensible and 
realistic, there are increasingly signs he has 
begun surrendering himself to this most ex- 
travagant tantalization of his existence. For 
the first time ever, he has allowed himself, 
with encouragement of Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien, to make exten- 
sions into the larger theater of his party's 
national fortunes, both in plotting strategy 
and setting out on fund-raising expeditions. 
The 1970 election in the South of a covey 
of temperate Democratic governors has con- 
siderably enhanced Democratic prospects in 
that hitherto joyless region, and thereby has 
magnified Mill’s own national heft in the 


ty. 

Mills himself still stoutly maintains, "I 
don’t want it. I simply don’t want it.” Then 
he adds, “Anyway, a man my age, I'd be 63 
years old when I was sworn in.” When a 
visitor remarked in April that the calendar 
year was probably the most inaccurate ap- 
proximation of true age, Mills responded, 
“Well, yes, I know that, because the doctor 
told me that all my vital bodily organs are 
actually those of a much younger man. I feel 
in fine health myself, just a little sinus trou- 
ble now and then, you know.” 

He chuckled, “But Polly—hellfire, last 
night she was just pleading with me, crying, 
begging me to promise her that if I was 
nominated at the convention, I wouldn't 
accept it. I just laughed and said, ‘Polly, you 
know that’s not going to happen. Not a 
chance in the world.’ I mean, I’m pretty sure 
there are 23 states that could be mine almost 
for the asking. We'd get 23, but that'd be it. 
And it’s going to take more than that. Polly 
begging me—I just had to laugh.” He gave 
once more a few deep chugging chuckles. His 
visitor inquired if he had, then, promised 
Polly to refuse the nomination. “Aw—” he 
croaked, withdrawing the cigarette holder 
from his mouth and absorbed for an instant 
in tapping it over an ashtray, “well, uh—no, 
I just told her it was so impossible—I mean, 
wasn’t even any point in me making such a 
promise. ...” 

However, only three weeks later, as en- 
dorsements continued to roll in and news- 
men pressed him harder, Mills publicly pro- 
claimed: “Should I be nominated, I'd be as 
active a candidate as the Democratic party 
ever had.” 

Recently, Mills was asked if, living as near 
the zoo as he does, he could still hear, as he 
once told a newsman, the lions coughing and 
roaring at night. “Oh, yeah,” Mills chortied. 
“There's one fella seems to have a regular 
tantrum every night. It used to bother me 
some, those big lions roaring out there in the 
dark, But they don’t bother me anymore.” 


UNMARKED COIN REPLICAS— 
DECEPTIVE IN APPEARANCE 


HON. JAMES A..McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, recently 


the Colonial Newsletter published by J.C. 
Spilman, devoted nearly an entire issue 
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to my bill, H.R. 5360, which prohibits the 
manufacture or importation of replicas 
of coins unless clearly marked as 
reproductions. 

On countless occasions coin collectors 
have brought to my attention instances 
where they were victims of coin fraud. 
To illustrate the need for this legislation 
I would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a portion of this Newsletter of 
May 1971. It is an especially important 
question in view of the fact that a num- 
ber of medals, and possibly coins, will be 
issued in conjunction with the American 
Bicentennial. That will be a unique op- 
portunity for those who prey upon coin 
collectors and I think some sort of legis- 
lative action should be taken to guard 
against it in advance. The temptation to 
use the Bicentennial to foist on an un- 
wary public replicas of coins that were 
typical at the period of the founding of 
this Nation may be too great to resist. 
The public must not be mislead in the 
worst possible way as we seek to com- 
memorate the founding of the Republic. 

The Newsletter follows: 

EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Our frontispiece illustrates the masthead 
from H.R. 5360 introduced by Congressman 
James A. McClure (R-Idaho) on March 2, 
1971. This proposed legislation replaces his 
H.R. 9448 which died in committee during 
the last session. The entire text of this Bill is 
presented on pages 316 and 317. 

It is important and essential that this Bill 
receive the active support of each of our 
Patrons. The problem of unmarked replicas 
of Colonial American and other coinages 
reached serious proportions during 1967 when 
several firms started distribution of large 
quantities of unmarked replicas through 
various outlets as promotional material, The 
listing on page 318 is an example of the prob- 
lem. This tabulation of replicas of Colonial 
American issues are those that had become 
available from one New York State firm by 
mid-1969—all unmarked replicas extremely 
deceptive in appearance. Almost eighty dif- 
ferent specimens are tabulated on this page 
which is but one page of some ten pages of 
replicas of other issues. 

When this problem first reached serious 
proportions during 1967 ye editor wrote to 
the, then, Director of the Mint, Miss Eva 
Adams suggesting that one of the replicas 
being distributed, the Fugio Cent, should be 
considered a counterfeit of an officially au- 
thorized United States coin, and should be 
seized by the Treasury Department. Miss 
Adams’ reply is presented on page 319 and 
makes it quite evident that the only pos- 
sible solution is new legislation. 

This current breed of replica is certainly 
not designed for purposes of fraud. They 
are—at best—mistaken for very high quality 
electros by those of us familiar with electros, 
but to the inexperienced they are pure poison 
as many of them now rest in the stock of 
uninformed dealers as genuine specimens. 
Last year one of our Patrons who is a dealer 
in California was offered a “recently dis- 
covered hoard of rare and valuable Colonial 
American coins" which turned out to consist 
almost entirely of these replicas. A con- 
siderable number are being traded as gen- 
uine. 

No matter how much we dislike these 
things and resent and decry their manu- 
facture, the Mint’s statement makes it clear 
that there is no way to attack the problem 
except through legislation. It is perfectly 
legal for anyone to manufacture such rep- 
licas, whether marked or unmarked. We sin- 
cerely believe that the numismatic artifacts 
of our emerging Nation should be protected 
by law. Your support is needed! 

So—what can you do? First, write to at 
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least one Senator and one Representative 
from your State and tell him that you want 
his support for H.R. 5360. Then write to 
Congressman James A. McClure, 1034 Long- 
worth Bidg., Washington, D.C. and express to 
him your support and your suggestions or 
recommendations on this problem. Unless 
this legislation is pushed by all of us it may 
die, once again, in committee. Your sup- 
port—and suggestions—are needed!!! To- 
day!!! 


OBTAINING EISENHOWER SILVER 
DOLLARS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the Members have been asking me, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency which has jurisdiction 
over the Mint, what the situation is on 
the new Eisenhower silver dollars author- 
ized by Congress last year in title II of 
the One Bank Holding Company Act. 
These coins are being offered for sale by 
the Treasury at $10 each for the highly 
polished, double-struck proof coins, and 
at $3 each for the uncirculated silver 
dollar coins. About 53 million order 
forms containing full instructions for or- 
dering up to five of each of the two va- 
rieties of the special coins were made 
available on June 18 in all post offices, in 
banks, and other locations throughout 
the country, and each Member of Con- 
gress, I believe, also received a quantity 
of order blanks at that time. 

No orders were to be accepted before 
July 1, 1971, so every person who has been 
interested in ordering any of the coins 
had several weeks lead time in which to 
obtain the order blanks and send in an 
order by the opening day for the accept- 
ance of orders. Computers are being used 
to weed out duplicate orders, in con- 
formance with my insistence and the in- 
sistence of Chairman Patman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
every American should have an opportu- 
unity to obtain one or a limited number 
of the new coins rather than have them 
diverted in large quantities to coin 
dealers. 

Under the enabling legislation, there 
can be 20 million of the proof coins pro- 
duced altogether, and 130 million of the 
uncirculated coins. So there should be an 
adequate supply for all who desire to 
have one or a few of each type. In addi- 
tion, the mint will be turning out mil- 
lions of cupro-nickel dollar coins of the 
same design for general circulation; 
coins similar in composition to the new 
cupro-nickel half-dollar coins now in 
circulation, and to the quarter and dime. 
CUPRO-NICKEL DOLLAR COINS TO BE MADE FOR 

GENERAL CIRCULATION 

The regular circulating dollar coins, 
without silver content, should be avail- 
able through the banking system later 
this fall, and those, of course, will be 
sold at their face value of $1 each. There 
was no controversy over the authoriza- 
tion of the cupro-nickel Eisenhower $1 
coin, with a design on the reverse 
side emblematic of the eagle of Apollo 
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II landing on the moon, which passed 
the House in October of 1969, only to be 
held up in a long dispute with the Senate 
over the Senate’s insistence that the pro- 
posed dollar coins be made of 40 percent 
silver. The eventual compromise, worked 
out as part of the negotiations on the 
extremely controversial One Bank Hold- 
ing Company bill, authorized both the 
circulating cupro-nickel $1 coins pro- 
posed by the House and up to 150 mil- 
lion special $1 coins of 40 percent 
silver, to be sold by the Treasury at a 
premium. Most of the silver for these 
special coins is coming from the defense 
stockpile, because the Treasury’s once- 
vast supply of silver had virtually all 
been used up or sold at weekly public 
auctions by the time the new coinage 
legislation was enacted. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, there is 
at present no reason why any American 
who wishes to spend $3 each for uncircu- 
lated 40 percent silver $1 Eisenhower 
coins, or $10 each for the proof variety, 
cannot order up to five of each type with 
every prospect that his order will be filled 
in due time. 

The Treasury should be abie to begin 
to fill by mid-August or by September 
many of the orders received by then 
for the uncirculated silver dolldrs and 
may even be able to stay current with 
orders after that, although there is no 
assurance of that because no one knows 
how many orders eventually will come 
in. 

As for the proof coins at $10 each, 
the delay in filling orders undoubtedly 
will be longer because each proof coin 
is a painstakingly crafted, hand-made 
item in contrast to the uncirculated ones 
which are produced on high-speed auto- 
mated equipment. 


POLONIA 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, in the City of Chicago, the first 
edition of a new weekly newspaper came 
off the presses. This, the first issue of 
Polonia, an “Independent Weekly of 
Americans of Polish Origin,” was typi- 
cal of the quality that we have in 
Chicago have come to expect from Joe 
Bialasiewicz, the editor of this fine pub- 
lication. I have known Joe for many 
years and have always admired his work 
in the field of journalism. 

I would at this time, Mr. Speaker, like 
to congratulate him for the creation of 
Polonia, his latest achievement, and in- 
sert a copy of his lead editorial in that 
inaugural edition in the RECORD: 

War? 

(This is an English translation of the 
statement.) 

Independence Day, this national holiday 
of the United States, so rich in tradition and 
idealism, marks the beginning of our pub- 
lishing venture. A small group of people will 
make an effort to fill, at least partially, the 
gap left by the demise of several of Polonia’s 
publications in Chicago. 
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We want this publication to be a worthy, 
wise and unyielding champion of the ideals, 
aspirations, needs, interests and enterprises 
of Polonia during an exceptionally trying 
time while this nation faces a magnitude 
of problems. 

We see almost too clearly the tragic col- 
lapse of traditional spiritual and moral 
values in a United States, trying to cope 
with an unpopular war in Asia, internal 
conflicts, economic difficulties and a social 
unrest fed by the eruptions of racial passion 
and a lack of understanding between 
generations. 

We observe with anxiety that these prob- 
lems cast grim shadows on the cummunal 
life of a Polonia beset by its own difficulties 
and worries growing out of social change and 
an unsettled atmosphere in its own leader- 
ship circles. 

We are dismayed by the loss of perspective 
as to what the true ambitions and needs 
of our community are since in spite of many 
valiant declarations and a seeming unity 
of aims, we see our great civic potential 
dissolve into a myriad of petty individual 
interests. 

The history of Polish life indicates con- 
clusively that in times of crisis there was 
usually confusion which led to a loss of di- 
rection, a distortion of concepts, and an 
improper identification of the hierarchy of 
objectives. However, it was in such times that 
a thought courageously stated in print led 
not only to a readjustment of the organiza- 
tional life of the community but to united 
action as well. 

Such an ambitious undertaking as this 
publication in our judgment is not a day- 
dream, It is a result of an extensive delibera- 
tion rooted in a realistic evaluation of the 
existing dispiriting situation. It is necessary 
to state that the demands arising from such 
an undertaking are so exacting and require 
such serious thought, organizational effort, 
unity of action, concern for honesty of pur- 
pose, and finally a capital of good will and 
a passion for social inter-action that it is 
fitting that it is on this Day of Independence, 
bright with the ideals of true Americanism, 
that we have decided to bring forth a new 
publication to serve our community the 
American Polonia. 


THE UNITED STATES 


As citizens of a great Republic, we have an 
obligation to evaluate and take critical posi- 
tions on the activities of any government 
in Washington. 

We will take special interest in the course 
of Washington’s reactions to the excesses of 
Communism, as well as to its attitudes to- 
ward the interests of the Polish Nation. 

We cannot uncritically and automatically 
support every political whimsy flowing from 
Washington since we know through experi- 
ence that the vacillation and incompetence 
during and after World War IT has created 
America’s present difficulties on the inter- 
national scene and in particular, permitted 
the entrenchment of Soviet influence in Cen- 
tral Europe as far as the River Elbe. 

We know that it was the cynical extension 
of this ferry-built policy which placed na- 
tions with a thousand years of their own 
history under the Soviets; an action which 
as in Poland led to the rape of divine and 
human laws destroying its rights to a free 
and independent existence and development. 

We know that the vital interest of small 
nations have become the subject of bargain- 
ings and counter-bargainings by the ego- 
directed policies of the great powers. 

We regard the study and evaluations of the 
socio-economic affairs of the United States 
during this critical transitory era as our civic 
and editorial duty. Consequently, we re- 
affirm that this publication will be a stead- 
fastly indepenednt organ of political thought 
and discussion not beholden to program- 
matic schemes or political bosses but strictly 
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adhering to the historic ideals of the United 
States as a free country for a free people. 


POLONIA 


The pluralistic nature of American society 
made up of ethnic groups drawn from a 
multitude of nations splendid in their an- 
cient historical achievements is today a rec- 
ognized fact in our lives. Its principal mani- 
festation takes the form of a host of indi- 
vidual efforts to satisfy the needs and aspira- 
tions of these ethnic groups within the 
framework of American society as a whole. 

The time has come for Americans of Polish 
descent to recognize and accept their identity 
as an ethnic group and on this basis draw 
some realistic conclusions as to what its pos- 
ture and coarse of action should be. 

We want to be the editorial spokesmen for 
Polonia in its combined aspirations and ac- 
tivities which arise during the normal course 
of its contemporary experience. We want to 
attest publicly to our rights as citizens as 
well as to our special interests as an ethnic 
group within the ramifications of American 
life. We want to fight for our common good 
as it arises from our common heritage. 

With pride we call attention to our Polish 
heritage as we vouch with all our strength 
that we will allow no one to question its 
spiritual values or to belittle its contribu- 
tions to our America whether during the 
earliest colonial period or through the many 
trials and tribulations it has encountered in 
its history to the present moment. 

We recognize that in recent years as a re- 
sult of a growing participation in American 
life and a general acceptance of its value 
there has been a rebirth of Polish pride. How- 
ever, for full achievement there will have 
to be a wider unification of support around 
our political, social and economic centers of 
action. We want to help in producing a joint 
effort in all phases of Polonia’s activity which 
alone will serve as convincing proof of the 
legitimacy of our aspirations and deeds. 


THE POLISH NATION 


Noble and heroic Poland from whose native 
soil we all trace our beginnings is a subject 
of our greatest interest. Its deeds during a 
millenium of history and its fortunes during 
the last several decades which although 
marked by honor, heroism, and the grandeur 
of its national life are also afflicted by the 
bitterness of periods of disaster and defeat 
serve us not only as explicit manifestations 
of our kinship but also as a means of under- 
standing of and an empathy for the course 
of human events. 

Collusion among the great powers directed 
by their own interests and not the free will 
of the Polish Nation has decided its present 
situation and fate. A foreign ideology has 
been forced upon it and betrayal by its allies 
has sealed it through international agree- 
ments. 

It would be a denial of appreciation for 
political sobriety to usurp the right of a peo- 
ple to determine its own course of action 
within its own country by pretending to act 
as its representatives as so often happens 
among disintegrated and agitated Polish 
emigre groups. 

The Polish Nation, a phenomenon formed 
by the spiritual chain of generations of peo- 
ple who were, are and will be, is a vital or- 
ganism stubbornly defending its heritage and 
battling to preserve those ideals which have 
come as inherited treasures from the pre- 
partition Republic, the twenty year period of 
independence and the struggle for survival 
during World War II. It is a vital organism 
trying to resolve its problems under foisted 
conditions foreign to its very nature. 

This is a Nation which has faith in God 
and for centuries has recognized the moral 
authority of the Church. Its foundations are 
not set in the shifting sands and it is neither 
a creation without an idea of its own nor a 
mindless mass completely devoid of freedom 
of will. It is a nation capable of stirring ac- 
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tion to retain its values and to improve its 
prospects. 

Let no one ignore the basic fact that deep 
feelings of patriotism remain in the Polish 
Nation without being deformed by the soul- 
less doctrines of Communism. Let no one un- 
der estimate the deep pride yearning for free- 
dom from all foreign influence which is con- 
Stantly present, the stigmata inherited by 
generation after generation, no matter what 
the form of government or the ideological 
propaganda ordered by its rulers. 

It is impertinence, as was correctly ob- 
served by one of Polish contemporary his- 
torical thinkers, to claim to speak for a whole 
nation which even under the oppression of 
Communism dared to show that it is not an 
amorphous mass but a vital and vigorous 
organism capable of rising in its own defense. 
This was an action in accordance with its own 
historic traditions. 

In addition, and this is of particular note. 
Poland is dependent on its own resources. 
It would be frivolous on the basis of its ex- 
perience during the last war to count on 
others. It would be frivolous to wait for the 
benevolence of the world’s great. It would be 
insanity to jabber that some new military 
conflict would produce a sensible resolution 
of Poland's problems, 

We submit to the Polish Nation our faith 
in the strength of its spirit and its inde- 
structibility through all the generations to 
come. 

We express our admiration and wonder to 
& Polish Nation which after the terrible havoc 
of World War II under incredibly difficult cir- 
cumstances, complicated by economic and 
political chaos, was able to rise with en- 
ergy and sacrifice to its own reconstruction: 

In our final assessment we distinguish be- 
tween the hopes and aspirations of the peo- 
ple and the mechanisms of governments. 
In the long run the eternal people will bring 
forth its imperishable strengths to assure 
Poland its lete independence and the 
worthy fulfillment of its future. 

These are some of the thoughts which will 
serve as guideposts for our totally independ- 
ent publication. It will be our solemn duty 
as writers and publishers to serve the causes 
of the United States, the American Polonia, 
and the Polish Nation. 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA— 
UNSURPASSED 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last night 
and again this evening, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, under the baton of Pierre 
Boulez, presented an extraordinary con- 
cert at the new Wolf Trap Farm in 
Fairfax County. 

This orchestra is, indeed, one of the 
current wonders of the musical world. 
As Washington Post critic Paul Hume 
stated: 

The Cleveland Orchestra is unsurpassed in 
every technical realm which means that their 
response to the high discipline of the Boulez 
baton is instant and absolute. 


In the Washington area, the praise of 
music and drama critics is as hard to 
come by as a low humidity, pleasant day 
in August along the Potomac. 


At a time and in a place where pro- 
nouncements of disappointment and fail- 


ure are more often the rule, it is, indeed, 
noteworthy to have a report on musical 
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excellence. Washington knows the worth 
of this orchestra. 

The talents and the reputation of the 
Cleveland Orchestra are among the con- 
structive things that provide status to 
Clevelanders away from home. 

Following is a report on last evening’s 
performance, by Paul Hume of the Wash- 
ington Post of today entitled “Cleveland 
and Boulez”: 

CLEVELAND AND BOULEZ 
(By Paul Hume) 


Pierre Boulez brought one of the current 
wonders of the musical world, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, to Wolf Trap last night for the 
first of two programs. 

For his opening evening he chose four 
works, some wholly, some only slightly 
touched with that tricky label, “‘impression- 
ist.” All four were written within the two 
decades that began with Debussy’s “After- 
noon of A Faun.” In 1894, Boulez surrounded 
Debussy, adding “La Mer” to the “Faun,” 
with Stravinsky's sole excursion in impres- 
sionism, the suite drawn from the opera, 
“The Nightingale,” and one of Bartok’s last 
open tributes to Debussy in the suite from 
his ballet, “The Miraculous Mandarin.” 

The outer works were the more exotic 
studies, and they gave to the Debussy 
masterpieces an aura of something like 
classic stature. Stravinsky was probably 
right to choose his suite from the more 
glittering episodes of his opera, taking most 
of it from the second and third acts that are 
dominated by the mechanical bird rather 
than the live nightingale. These are filled 
with superbly chiseled facets of color that 
fiash from every section of the orchestra. 

But nothing in the score was more touch- 
ing, as it ts always in the opera, than the 
song of the fisherman, exquisitely shaped 
last night by the distant solo trumpet. 

Among the many aspects of Boulez’ con- 
ducting gifts is his stunning mastery of in- 
tricacies of rhythm that occur within the 
larger orchestra contexts. In the Stravinsky 
at the evening's beginning as in the Bartok 
at its conclusion, this was an element that 
constantly riveted the attention. The Cleve- 
land Orchestra is unsurpassed in every tech- 
nical realm which means that their response 
to the high discipline of the Boulez baton is 
instant and absolute. 

But he and they are also keenly alive to 
the vast areas of instrumental timbres that 
are continually in the forefront of all of 
last night’s music. In the subtlest regions of 
balance and nuance, orchestra and conduc- 
tor were operating on a rarefied level. By no 
means all of this was audible at all places 
in the Wolf Trap shed. But for those sitting 
where the sound from the stapa came across 
in that balance and dynamic level at which 
it was projected, it was a magical evening. 

Nowhere was the revelatory effect of mi- 
nute concern for dynamics more apparent 
and more rewarding than in “La Mer.” Boulez 
takes Debussy’s markings as the gospel they 
are meant to be. A crescendo from triple 
pianissimo to double pianissimo and a cor- 
responding diminuendo remained completely 
within that extremely specific range, a feat 
that is rarely achieved, but which is open 
to any conductor and orchestra who believe 
what Debussy set down. It was a tactical 
error on Boulez’ part to reduce his double 
basses in the Stravinsky and again in the 
“Faun.” 

In the latter, however much he may have 
wished for a more intimate sonority, the 
silencing of three of nine basses meant, in 
that shed, the loss of essential weight and 
tone. 

But the overwhelming impression of his 
“Faun” was of all the desired languor, every 
shade of Mallarme’s sensuous poem. And the 
Sea Triptych, which he has led many times 
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with this same great collection of musicians, 
was a total triumph. 

Tonight Boulez and the Clevelanders will 
play an all-Berlioz evening with “Romeo 
and Juliet’ excerpts and the Fantastic 
Symphony. 


CHRISTIAN HACIENDA HOME IN 
MEXICO 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived some news items from a young 
man with whom I had lunch. He and 
some 70 other young people from Orinda, 
Calif., are engaged in a wonderful project 
involving an orphanage in Tijuana, Mex- 
ico. I think my colleagues here in Con- 
gress should be aware of this work and so 
I am including these explanatory clip- 
pings ii: the Recorp. It is an idealistic act 
by young Americans that will do more to 
improve relations with Mexico than any 
governmental act I can conceive. 


CHRISTIAN HACIENDA PROJECT To BE IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


When 71 teens take off tomorrow from the 
Orinda Community Church for the fifth an- 
nual work week at an orphanage in Tijuana, 
Mexico, their activities will become a part of 
the national record. 

Christian Hacienda Project "71 has devel- 
oped a special emissary to Congress through 
Peter Thor, a former Orindan now living in 
Washington, D.C. 

Lunching last week with Congressman 
Jerome Waldie (D-14th District), Thor stim- 
ulated the lawmaker’s interest in this year's 
fifth annual pilgrimage sponsored by Orinda 
Community Church and local civic groups. 
Waldie plans to read current information on 
the Hacienda project into the Congressional 
Record. 

Peter, who attended Campolindo High 
School, will leave tomorrow night on his sec- 
ond trip with the 71 local teenagers to work 
next week at the Tijuana children’s home. He 
is a son of Dr. and Mrs. Eric Thor who moved 
to Washington last year when Dr. Thor was 
appointed chief administrator of the federal 
Farmers’ Cooperative Service, an agency of 
the Department of Agriculture. While living 
in Orinda, he was associated with the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Both Peter and his sister, Ann, will be 
participating in the Hacienda project for the 
second time. Accompanying the teenage 
workers as an advisor will be the oldest Thor 
son, Eric, a doctoral student at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 

Movie production will be a feature of his 
month’s trip, according to Dave Lester and 
Bill Thomas, Miramonte High School grad- 
uates, due to a donation of 16 millimeter 
sound film from KTVU (Channel 2) and a 
camera loan from a firm in San Francisco. 
The two photographers expect to record the 
entire week's work and play at Christian 
Hacienda. 

Participants in this summer’s three trips 
to Tijuana plan an emphasis on education 
for the orphaned and abandoned Mexican 
children with Jeanie Elkinton, chairman of 
the education and interraction committee 
leaning heavily on members able to converse 
in Spanish. Language facility will also be 
helpful to Shirley Gorman’s and Bob Ullrich’s 
crafts committee for their instruction of the 
youngsters, Advisors to these groups are Mrs. 
John Brooke and Danielle Stegner of Walnut 
Creek, 
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Programs for the Tijuana children, ac- 
cording to chairmen Dana Powell and Larry 
Collins, will include Spanish dialogue stories 
in films and on tape. The program group has 
been assisted with Spanish songs by Matthew 
McGhee, Miramonte foreign language teacher. 

A large contribution of construction mate- 
rials from the Rohr Company will enable 
Dick Antoine’s work projects committee to 
proceed on the building of a tools-instruc- 
tion center for the older boys at the home. 
Carl Shanahorn acts as advisor to work 
projects. 

Aided by the advertising work of Mark 
Joiner’s promotion committee, this year’s 
fund-raising group, headed by Bob Doten 
and Kay Clark, sponsored “An Evening with 
Betsy Chapman,” a folksinger, and a Ghirar- 
delli chocolate bar sale this month, and 
maintained a booth at Fiest de Moraga. Adult 
members of these committees are Roger 
Samuelsen and Mrs. Alanson Powell. 

Another committee in action previous to 
tomorrow's departure has been the job corps 
with Ann Carter as chairman finding work 
for participants to earn their travel expenses. 

During the week's stay at the Tijuana 
home, Jim Dana’s discussion and worship 
committee will gather the entire company 
each evening. It will also plan the 10 a.m. 
“return-Sunday” service for June 27 at the 
Community Church. This event has annually 
followed within an hour the arrival of the 
project's buses at the church from the Mexi- 
can trip. 

Plans for feeding the 71 plus their ten ad- 
visors have been handled by Miriam Fadavi's 
and Wayne Moore's committee with Mrs. Wil- 
liam Beckner and Karen Sanford assisting. 
Dave Ruddell and Mrs. Carl Shanahorn are 
in charge of health care of the troupe. 

Officers in addition to the co-chairmen, 
Lind! Ramsden and Alanson Powell, are Dana 
Seifert, vice-chairman; Karen Seavey, secre- 
tary; Kirk Littlejohn, treasurer, and the Rev. 
John Brooke, coordinator. 


BETSY CHAPMAN SINGS HACIENDA FUNDRAISER 


She was: 
The wind whispering through a tall pine. 


Morning mist rising from a still lake. 


The clean perfume that follows a spring 
rain. 
An eagle soaring across the plain. 

What can you say about a religious expe- 
rience? This is what aptly describes Marin 
County folksinger Betsy Chapman, the wisp 
of a miss who captivated, caressed and en- 
chanted her audience recently in the Orinda 
Community Church. With a gamut of music 
ranging from rock to religion, she wove an 
evening that was as baroque as her own 
tapestry dress. "I made it myself,” she cooed, 
it weighs, let me see, about eight pounds?” 

Betsy was as beautiful as her message. 
Ruffied in a filmy white blouse, her floor- 
length tapestry apron dress; hair swept up 
in ringlets, she fulfilled your every illusion 
of Maid Marian. 

Her message was love, and all of her love 
goes to the abandoned children of Tijuana’s 
“Christian Hacienda” home. The program 
was the major fund-raising event of the year 
for the home. In addition to the usual 70 
high school students, mainly from Orinda, 
Lafayette, and Moraga who travel south in 
June for a week of work at the home, there 
are two trips of small groups planned for 
later in the summer. 

Betsy was accompanied by two musicians 
with their own special genius; Ken Melville 
and Rita Abrams, a celebrity in her own 
right. Rita, as you might know, is that lovely 
third grade school teacher who recently put 
“Mill Valley, California” on the map with 
her best-selling record with that title. You 
can come close to my celestial experience 
listening to Betsy's new album, “The Gift 
of Love."—Karen TUCKER. 
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ORINDA YOUTHS WORE IN TIJUANA 
ORPHANAGE 


A group of 71 youthful members of the 
Orinda Community Church spent last week 
working at the Christian Hacienda home for 
orphans in Tijuana, The following letter was 
received from Mrs. Alanson Powell, one of 
10 advisors with the group, participating in 
one of three trips planned by the Orinda 
church. This is the fifth annual work-week 
program. 

To the portion of this year’s Christian 
Hacienda participants who have spent a 
work-week at the Tijuana children’s home on 
previous years’ trips, there have been distinct 
improvements here. 

A major change has been additional staff 
headed by a young former San Francisco 
Mission worker, Kristina Darling. There are 
10 Mexican adults as well. 

Fortunately, recent donations have made 
it possible to care for nearly 25 children 
added to the roster during the intervening 
year since the group’s last visit. This brings 
the total of children living here to 72. 

Work on bunk-building for the additional 
children as well as foundation-laying for a 
new workshop are occupying most of the Or- 
La-Mo teenagers’ time for the first days. 

Hiking and a possible educational trip with 
the Mexican children are on the project's 
schedule for later in the week. The tradi- 
tional trip to a nearby ocean beach will cul- 
minate activities on Friday with Saturday 
morning saved for goodbyes with the little 
Mexican friends. 


CBS SUBPENA CONTROVERSY 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most thoughtful discus- 
sions about the recent CBS subpena con- 
troversy appeared this morning on the 
editorial page of the Christian Science 
Monitor. In a balanced manner, the edi- 
tors make it clear that the First Amend- 
ment is alive and well—as it should be— 
but that CBS, like everybody else, is 
capable of making errors in judgment. I 
think my colleagues might find the edi- 
torials of interest, and they follow in 
their entirety. 

The editorial follows: 

No, MR. STAGGERS .. . 

We hope the case of Congressman Harley 
Staggers of West Virginia versus the CBS 
broadcasting network will somehow lead to a 
Supreme Court test. 

At the present moment no one really knows 
whether the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States applies to 
broadcasting. Some think it does. The CBS 
network has tended since the days of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow to behave as though it does. 
The two other major networks have been 
more cautious about asserting their pre- 
sumed rights under the First Amendment. 
Many an individual station hasn’t even tried. 

Whether the First Amendment should 
apply to broadcasting is a very big question. 

On the one hand is the now familiar argu- 
ment popularized by Vice President Spiro 
Agnew that there is already far too much 
power to influence public opinion in too few 
hands—and mouths. If Walter Cronkite, Eric 
Sevareid, Howard K. Smith, Harry Reasoner, 
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David Brinkley, and John Chancellor all 
agree on some given evening on some one 
controversial proposition they could influ- 
ence the thinking of a lot of Americans. 

That the result would be in a single direc- 
tion is another matter. Such a “common 
front” of the top names in television jour- 
nalism could be negative. But it is an un- 
deniable and important fact that these six 
men do have special and unusual power to 
shape and mold public thinking. Most Amer- 
icans today take most of their information 
and many of their views from these six men 
and their programs. 

The question is whether they should be 
as free to have opinions and to express them 
as do the publishers and editors of the news- 
papers and of the news and opinion 
magazines. 

The right of the newspapers and maga- 
zines to print free of precensorship (the 
meaning of the First Amendment) has just 
been reaffirmed by a six-to-three vote in the 
Supreme Court. The editors of printed words 
may therefore freely continue to print first 
and face the consequences, whatever they 
may be, afterwards. 

There are a lot of special interests involved 
here. This newspaper, like others, would 
benefit competitively from a Supreme Court 
ruling denying the First Amendment to the 
broadcasters. If the court were so to rule 
the probable effect on the networks would 
be to put news broadcasting back into the 
town crier era. 

The big evening half-hour television net- 
work news programs would probably disap- 
pear, also the probing documentary. Instead, 
there would be “newscasters” reading bulle- 
tins between film clips of local fires and rob- 
beries. For documentaries, we would go back 
to travelogues. The public would have to 
again go to newspapers and magazines to get 
background information and useful opinion. 
It would certainly be good for newspaper 
circulation and advertising. But that of 
course is no proper basis for judging what 
would be good for the country. 

Here we come to the argument on the 
other side. It starts with the proposition that 
the better informed the electorate the bet- 
ter will it share In the process of good gov- 
ernment. News broadcasting is just another 
channel by which news and ideas are con- 
veyed to people. The more channels in use 
the better informed will the electorate be. 

Hence, we must believe in the desirability 
of allowing the broadcasting networks and 
stations the same freedom in talking which 
we have in printing. 

They are not a monopoly on the convey- 
ing of news and ideas. They are in competi- 
tion with us, with the magazines and with 
books. 

It can be argued that broadcasters have 
a greater capability than do the rest of us 
to do damage by mistakes, whether mis- 
chievous or honest. But that surely falls 
down on the ground that the Founding 
Fathers took a chance on freedom of the 
press when the press did have a monopoly. 
If an unrestrained press was a lesser evil 
in the eyes of the Founding Fathers it must 
follow that extending the same freedom to 
broadcasters continues to be a lesser eyil. 
Government control and censorship would 
be the greater evil. 

Thus we hope that the court will soon 
clarify the present uncertainty, and extend 
to broadcasters the same freedom we news- 
papers enjoy to make our mistakes. 

.. . Bur LIKE Us ALL CBS Makes MISTAKES 

One of our readers finds it “incredible” 
that we print from the Pentagon papers, 
but have not insisted on this page on the 
public’s “right to know what was on the 
remainder of the CBS films.” 

This refers to the outcuts from the CBS 
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documentary on “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon." This is the material which Con- 
gressman Harley Staggers of West Virginia 
wanted CBS to hand over to Congress, and 
which Frank Stanton, president of CBS, de- 
clined to hand over. 

We think that our reader has, although 
quite understandably, got hold of the wrong 
issues. 

The issue in the Pentagon papers was 
not just the public’s right to know, but the 
right of the press, under the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to print first, and 
take the consequences. 

The issue in the CBS versus Staggers case 
is entirely different. Here, there is no mystery 
about what happened. CBS made a docu- 
mentary in which, as in all documentaries, 
a lot of material was condensed into a short 
space of time. There was a long interview 
with Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs, by CBS's Roger 
Mudd. The Henkin answers were edited, con- 
densed, and fitted together in other than 
the original sequence. 

A full text of the original interview is in 
the public record. Anyone interested will find 
the transcript in the Congressional Record 
of March 8, pages E-1538—-E-15438. So no one 
is denying knowledge of the edited material 
to the public. 

What CBS has denied is the right of the 
government to step in and oversee its editing 
process. 

If CBS had handed over to Mr. Staggers 
and his committee all of its out-takes from 
that particular program a precedent would 
be established. The government could then 
demand to see the out-takes of any docu- 
mentary. A logical next step would be for the 
government to come into any editorial office 
and watch over the editing of any feature 
story, news story, or editorial. At that point, 
there would no longer be a free press. 

The present system does, of course, expose 
the public to faulty and undoubtedly in 
many cases to “slanted” editing. 

We ourselves are not at all sure that CBS 
should get a passing mark on the editing it 
did in that particular documentary. Other 
sins of omission and commission have been 
charged against CBS. 

But whether CBS committed unfair edit- 
ing in that or any other documentary is a 
matter all by itself. Television journalism is 
imperfect. So is newspaper reporting and 
editing. Put 20 reporters on a story and how 
many versions do you get? Let four different 
television programs do a documentary on a 
single subject and how much alike would 
they be? Or take four great painters and 
give them the same subject and how much 
alike would be the result? 

The answer is the same to all questions. A 
television documentary is an art form. No 
two producers -would handle a subject exactly 
the same way. But the result is subject to 
criticism by critics, and by the public. “The 
Selling of the Pentagon” has been severely 
criticized by a lot of critics, including both 
Mr. Agnew and the Washington Post! 

But the remedy for editorial faults, of 
which there are many, does not lie in govern- 
ment moving into editorial offices. It lies 
where it always has; in competition and in 
plenty of vigorous criticism from those who 
disapprove or disagree or think they have 
been injured. And in the last resort there 
are the courts of law. 

We disapprove of inaccurate reporting and 
unfair editing whenever and wherever it 
occurs. But we must oppose any inclination 
of government to move into an editorial office 
of any kind no matter what mistakes may 
have been committed. We are talking not 
about perfection, but about the lesser evil. 

It is far, far safer to let CBS make mis- 
takes than to have the government telling 
CBS how to do a documentary. 


July 15, 1971 
“WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW?” 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, at the NAACP 
convention last week in Minneapolis, Mr. 
Malvin R. Goode, ABC-TV United Na- 
tions correspondent, addressed a mass 
meeting of the youth. His theme—“What 
About Tomorrow”’—makes a plea to our 
young, the future of this country, to get 
involved and fight for equality and justice 
which have so long been denied to blacks. 
Mr. Goode stated, 

The racial problems which afflict this Na- 
tion are so intertwined that this Nation has 
no choice except to decide now to change her 
ways, her attitudes toward the most loyal 
segment of its population—the American 
Negro... This Nation is diseased and 
afflicted with a climate—an atmosphere of 
divisiveness and hate which is leading us 
slowly toward disintegration and destruction. 


He has charged the youth with the 
task of bringing about these changes. 

I commend to my colleagues attention 
Mr. Goode’s enlightening remarks. His 
address follows: 

WHAT ABOUT Your TOMORROW? 
(By Mr. Mal Goode) 

Needless to say I count it an honor to 
address my remarks tonight to the young 
members of the NAACP . . . that segment of 
our membership which holds the key to not 
only the future of Black people, but the fu- 
ture of this nation. 

The racial problems which afflict this na- 
tion are so interwined that this nation has 
no choice except to decide NOW to change 
her ways, her attitudes toward the most 
loyal segment of its population ... The 
American Negro . . . otherwise she will have 
to relinguish any semblance of leadership 
in the community of nations . . . a leader- 
ship which has already been tarnished by 
an ungodly, unconscionable, unjustified 
brutal, uncalled for war against innocent 
people 8,000 miles away on the pretense of 
forestalling the spread of some ideology 
called Communism. This nation is diseased 
and afflicted with a climate ...an atmos- 
phere of divisiveness and hate which is lead- 
ing us slowly toward disintegration and 
destruction. 

Our society is polarized with black against 
white, young against the old, rich against 
the poor, and a spirit of repression which 
has led many to say we are at the end of the 
American era. In the Congress and in our 
State Assembly Halls, and in places of busi- 
ness and industry, those representing the 
far Right, the so-called Suburbanites... 
call for clearing the relief rolls, for further 
repression of minorities, and the very next 
day, they are ofttimes embroiled in some 
shady, political deal to confiscate the taxpay- 
ers money, or the business man is involved 
in some trickery in the shifting of stock 
certificates but they don’t call that dishon- 
esty . . . those political hacks are called 
“dedicated public servants” and the business 
man is looked upon as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the community. 

The hardhats with flags glued to their 
working gear who paced Wall Street in 1970, 
mauling and brutally attacking students who 
were protesting our involvement in a cruel, 
ruthless war, represent another group that 
would deny you and me any sembance of par- 
ticipation in this nation’s bounties. 

Still another element with the signs on 
their automobiles—“Love It or Leave It” in- 
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stead of “Love It and Correct It.” Most of 
1970, one of the nation's leaders rode like 
the White Knight spuing hate and divisive- 
ness with broad side attacks against those in 
our nation who would have Justice and 
Equality become important facets of our 
society, rather than Hatred, Repression and 
Division. 

Because there has been tremendous prog- 
ress in some areas of American life for the 
Black man—better jobs opportunities, equal 
travel accommodations, the opening of better 
educational facilities for Black people at all 
levels, Elementary, Secondary, and College— 
this does not mean the forces of Hate have 
given up their fight. Rather they have re- 
grouped their forces. As long as Negroes were 
not pressing too hard—a few doors upened, 
some token opportunities arose, and in the 
past decade we have witnessed some trends 
in public accommodations which I frankly 
did not expect to see come about in my time. 
This is not to say any Black man is, or 
should be satisfied. Rather, these develop- 
ments only serve to prove that this nation 
first, knows it has been wrong in her treat- 
ment of the Negro and even more important, 
she knows what is right and just and fair, 
and therefore ought to proceed to do what is 
right without forcing riotous confrontations 
to bring about changes which should come 
normally! 

I come then to Minneapolis to plead with 
the young people of this nation, black and 
white, that you do not allow yourselves to 
be deterred in your efforts to turn this nation 
around, not only in race relations, but in 
the eradication of pollution, the termination 
of this ungodly war, the dishonesty and con- 
nivance in our Halls of government, and that 
you Yorce businessmen, guised in a cloak of 
respectability in our communities, to stop 
cheating, bleeding, poisoning and fleecing 
their fellow citizens then quickly calling it 
Good Business. What we need from young 
people like yourselves are more Ralph Naders, 
more young men like Adlai Stevenson, Jr., 
young Tunney of California, Willie Stargell 
and Curt Blefary, and Congressmen Ron 
Dellums, Bill Clay, Charles Diggs, John 
Conyers, Shirley Chisholm, Aaron Henry, Dr. 
Wright of Jackson, Tennssee, Dr. Grant of 
Gary, Indiana, Rev. Jesse Jackson, Rev. Leon 
Sullivan, Julian Bond, Dr. Otis Smith of 
Atlanta and hundreds of other young men 
and women, black and white, Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, Democrat, 
Socialist, Republican—those who have in the 
words of the late Whitney Young, determined 
to see to it that this nation lives up to her 
commitment signed 195 years ago—‘That 
under our laws ALL men shall be treated 
equal.” 

Because of your youth, and because you 
have not lived too long, I want to urge each 
of you to DO YOUR HOMEWORE, not only 
on the history of the NAACP, but on the his- 
tory of the Civil Rights movement in this 
nation. Today you are a part of the one or- 
ganization which has done more to move this 
country toward Equality for black people 
than all the other organizations put to- 
gether. Moreover, millions of blacks in this 
nation—most of them with short memories 
and ungrateful, are like myself, shining 
examples of beneficiaries of a movement 
which started out sixty two years ago with 
the avowed purpose of aiding in the advance- 
ment of Colored People, which meant the 
total elimination of every vestage of dis- 
crimination, disfranchisement, inequality, 
denial, and ignominy based on the color of 
& man’s skin. 

I want you to read Langston Hughes’ 
book—“The Fight for Freedom.” I want you 
to read Walter Whites’ book—‘“Rope and 
Faggot”; and Dr. Bob Brisbane’s book—"The 
Civil Rights Movement from 1900 to 1960.” 
Your reading will not be complete until 
you have read thoroughly Dr. Lewis Fender- 
son's book—"Thurgood Marshall—Fighter 
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for Justice.” These books will give you the 
facts, not the fancy, of history and will stop 
some of you from using terms like “The 
NAACP is not relevant!” or "The NAACP is 
middle class!” or questions like “What has 
the NAACP ever done,” or “What does the 
NAACP do with all that money?” or “The 
NAACP is run by white people”. . . all of 
these cliches which have become rather popu- 
lar in recent months clearly indicate those 
who use them are rolling in ignorance, and 
they ought to get busy and do their home- 
work. 

I'm not going to burden you with history 
but you ought to know the NAACP fought 
for forty years to get an anti-lynching bill 
passed while thousands of black people were 
burned at the stake or hung from trees, and 
men like the late Theodore Bilbo, Cotton 
Ed Smith, Senator Byrd ranted and raved 
in Congress justifying lynching as a means 
of “Controlling the Nigras.” 

Another forty years was spent trying to 
get a Voting Rights Bill passed, For a gen- 
eration like yours that knows nothing about 
Jim Crow travel, or denial of eating and 
sleeping accommodations, it is ironic for 
it to talk about the negligence of the NAACP. 
If they believe the NAACP is run by white 
people they ought to check the records and 
determine how many thousands of Negroes 
lost their jobs as teachers, porters, clerks, 
domestics—because they were active, con- 
tributing members of the NAACP; and then 
check the death records and read the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones of Medgar 
Evers, Vernon Dahmer, Harry and Harriet 
Moore of Mims, Florida, Wharlest Jackson 
of Natchez, Samuel Young of Tuskegee, 
David Colston of Camden, Alabama, Jimmy 
Lee Jackson, Oneil Moore of Bogalusa, Willle 
Brewster of Anniston, Alabama, Jonathan 
Daniels of Janesville, Louis Allen of Liberty, 
Mississippi, shot in the driveway of his home 
for activity in Voter Registration. These 
martyrs of history were not white. 

Then we must not overlook the failure 
of Haynesworth and Carswell to attain one 
of the highest offices in our land—Supreme 
Court Justice. The NAACP and Clarence 
Mitchell prevented those appointments. 
Neither can we forget that 12 black men 
and one black woman now sit in Congress 
today and form the Black Caucus that has 
stirred the very heartbeat of national poli- 
tics. Two weeks ago this group sponsored a 
$100 per plate dinner and 2800 people from 
every corner of the land were in attendance 
to show support for this new thrust in Black 
politics in this nation. 

The latest report shows 1860 Negroes have 
been elected to public office local, state, 
county and national levels and almost fifty 
per cent of those offices are below the Mason- 
Dixon line in states where black people 
would not dare enter a polling booth just a 
decade ago. When someone wants to know 
how this all came about, he needs only to 
check the record and find out how much 
money the NAACP spent these past forty 
years to get the Voting Rights Bill passed 
in 1965. 

I dwell on these accomplishments not only 
because they demonstrate the NAACP IS rel- 
evant, the NAACP has no reference to class, 
the NAACP is NOT run by white people, the 
NAACP has done a marvelous job against 
tremendous odds, but also because these 
accomplishments show the stupidity and 
shallowness of those civil rights racketeers 
who talk about some kind of separatism, or 
who spend great segments of their time nurs- 
ing some “Hate Whitey” theory. I do not want 
you young people to get caught up in this 
kind of rhetoric—so useless, so meaningless— 
when you might weil spend that time and 
effort in Voter Registration, raising more 
money for the NAACP, and fighting to im- 
prove the school curriculum in your com- 
munity that your children might not be 
crippled by sub-standard, ineffective schools 
that graduate thousands of black and poor 
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white children every year who in the words 
of one critic—“Cannot Read a Funny Book” 
and have no qualifications which will enable 
them to compete in a normal day-to-day 
business world. 

Let me take a moment or two to remind 
you of the change of climate which has come 
about because of just the Voting Rights Bill 
alone. Last year in Norfolk, Virginia, I in- 
‘terviewed Governor Len Holton who said 
after Just three months in office, “One of my 
greatest opportunities has been to help rec- 
oncile the races and move forward on a 
basis that all citizens can exercise their full 
power.” Last January when Governor Jimmy 
Carter was inaugurated in Atlanta, Georgia 
he said, “The time for racial discrimination 
is over ... no poor, rural, weak or black 
person will ever have to bear the additional 
burden of being deprived of an opportunity 
of an education, a job, or simple justice. Our 
state pays a terrible and continuing human 
and financial price for these failures.” Gov- 
ernor John West of South Carolina echoed 
Carter's plea vowing to, “Eliminate any ves- 
tige of discrimination from state government” 
and offered minority groups “full-fledged 
responsibility in a government that is totally 
color blind.” Governor Dale Bumpers of Ar- 
kansas made one of his first speeches after in- 
auguration last January, to the pro-integra- 
tion Arkansas Council for Human Relations 
in which the same kind of pledge was made 
for his stewardship. 

Need I remind those of you from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas, of changes in the climate of education 
and even in business. Last April, young 
Walker was elected President of the South 
Carolina University student body with 64 
per cent of the vote although there are only 
400 black students on the campus out of 
10,000. Lu McAshan was the quarterback on 
Georgia Tech's football team last Fall. In 
May, I covered the convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Democratic Party on the 
campus of Jackson State with 2500 delegates, 
over 500 of them white, when they nominated 
Charles Evers to run for Governor. Last 
Sunday, on a flight from Staunton, Virginia, 
to Washington on Piedmont Airlines, one of 
the two hostesses was a black girl. On a Delta 
flight four weeks ago from Jacksonville, 
Florida to Atlanta, one of the three was a 
young black girl. At the Holiday Inn in Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, in May, I was checked 
in by a young black man about 22 years of 
age. Token, yes, but certainly breakthroughs 
in government, politics and business which is 
& clear cut challenge to each of us not to 
hesitate, nor take time out for name-calling 
until this job is completed. 

Young American blacks must understand 
yours is a noble heritage and spreading the 
knowledge of that heritage will not be ac- 
complished by internal name-calling, nor 
with some freak handshake, nor with the 
empty rhetoric of “Right On.” I want to 
“Right-On” too, but I also want to share 
ín all the good things this nation has to offer 
because my father’s father’s father contrib- 
uted to this development. We have allowed 
ourselves to get caught up in shameful 
name-calling ....“Uncle Tom,” “Middle 
Class,” “Orio Cookie” and with rhetoric 
evidently needed to psyche ourselves... 
“I’m black and proud and say it out loud.” 

This is why I underscored earlier the need 
to “DO YOUR HOMEWORK”. If you check 
the records you will automatically be Proud. 
The story of the Cotton Gin, the Heart op- 
eration, Blood Plasma, the Gas Mask, the 
American Flag at the North Pole and 
Mathew Perry, the Traffic Light, the auto- 
matic shoe repair machinery, the 500 prod- 
ucts from the Peanut and Sweet Potato, the 
marvelous buildings in Los Angeles archi- 
tecturec by Mr. Williams, the designing of 
Washington, D. C. more than 140 years ago 
by Benjamin Banneker, the development of 
the Black Press since 1827 with great publi- 
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cations like Ebony, Jet, the Defender, the 
Kansas City Call, Pittsburgh Courier, Afro- 
American, Atlanta World, Philadelphia Trib- 
une ... all these accomplishments against 
tremendous odds, are shining examples of 
the Art, the Culture, the dogged determina- 
tion of Black people to make a contribution, 
to earn a living, and to share despite the 
ignominious heritage of slavery. Just tell me 
what other group has done any better with 
the psychological fetters of slavery still 
dangling from our limbs, and the barking 
of the hound dogs of bigotry and denial still 
as loud as ever in our ears? 

There is not time tonight to delve into the 
Culture discussion. Suffice it to say that 
cultures grow and change in two main ways. 
1. by invention, and 2. by borrowing. These 
are the processes by which cultures are im- 
rae and America is the prime example of 
this. 

The American Negro, the Indian, every 
ethnic group has made a contribution by in- 
vention. As for Borrowing, World Books says 
we borrowed corn, beans, squash, potatoes, 
and tobacco from the American Indian, We 
learned from the Arabs how to use soap 
and the compass. Our knowledge of paper- 
making comes from the Chinese. Our seven- 
day week originated with the Babylonians, 
and our alphabet with the Phoenicians of 
western Asia. As complicated as all this may 
sound, it leads us to one conclusion that 
for centuries we have been interdependent; 
our cultures have been joined and inter- 
woven, and no one group holds a monopoly 
on this thing called Americanism. 

I cite this for those who stupidly tell 
me ... “Go Back to Africa.” and for Blacks 
who talk about Going Back to Africa but 
none seems to be in a hurry. I spent nine 
weeks in that great and noble continent and 
taught young Africans who in almost every 
instance, offered encouragement to Black 
Americans to continue their fight for Equal- 
ity believing that if we made our gains, it 
would only help to sound the death knell for 
the Apartheid of Mozambique, South Africa, 
and Rhodesia. STAY THERE AND FIGHT 
was their urge to American Negroes. 

In conclusion, as you young people leave 
Minneapolis this weekend, I urge you to re- 
solve to GET INVOLVED in those programs 
which will hasten the accomplishment of 
that goal of Equality which the Spingarns, 
the James Weldon Johnsons, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois had in mind sixty two years ago. Voter 
Registration, Improvement of the Local 
School system which are hopelessly crippling 
our children academically, Open and Im- 
proved Housing, Unfettered, unhampered, 
totally equal Job opportunities so that the 
signs “Equal Opportunity Employer” are 
meaningful and not Just some escape hatch 
for hiring one or two “show” Black people; 
strengthening of our church institutions 
to make them more than just Temples of 
Worship for some one or two individuals, 
but community institutions with Nursery 
Schools, Community centers, Centers for 
Vocational Training, for supplemental edu- 
cation to the public schools; and finally, 
determine to have a strong YOUTH NAACP 
Chapter to work with your elders in bringing 
about the Peace, the Quality, the Hope your 
community deserves to have. 

I believe the words of Sidney Wilhelm 

.. “The Negro is not challenging Ameri- 
can basic values. He wants to join the sys- 
tem, not upset it, he wants to come into 
the house, not bomb it; and he feels an in- 
herent right to come into that house be- 
cause he helped to bulld it.” Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. said from his Birmingham jail 
in 1963 ... “The Negro is forever fighting a 
feeling of NOBODINESS.” I might add the 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, the Indian, and Poor 
Whites as well continuously fight against 
this kind of despair. The eruptions here in 
Minneapolis, in Cleveland, in Columbus, 
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Ohio and Georgia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles 
and four hundred other communities in re- 
cent years, have served to demonstrate this 
despair. America has an element with coun- 
sel and admonition to “work hard and make 
good like my people did” philosophy. “Their 
people" had one distinct advantage ... a 
White skin and their forebears in the worlds 
of Hawaii's Senator Inouye . . . were not 
brought to these shores in chains.” 

The prattling of “All Men are Created 
Equal” so often unpracticed, accounts for 
much of our torture. America has only par- 
roted it like a child recites . . . “Now I lay 
me Down to Sleep!" .. . with no intention 
of implementing it in every day life. This, 
you young people must determine to make 
meaningful. I believe you will. 

Believe me when I say we adults do under- 
stand your reactions ... call them rebel- 
lious, revolting, revolutionary ... but we 
know why you won't buy our standards of 
morality, our ways of treating each other and 
I admire you for that kind of revolt. I like 
your qualitative difference, in the words of 
Sydney Harris and yourself, actualizing to 
make your life have point and purpose. If 
you are asking that an affluent society pro- 
vide more than a plentitude of material 
goods .. . that it opens new vistas of real- 
izing individual potential, not in the eco- 
nomic realm, but in the realm of moral 
values, sensory experiences, creative expres- 
sion and personal fulfillment, believe me, 
young people, we are for you 100 percent. 

It is too much to ask that we join 
forces . . . combine the best of the past with 
what you consider the best for the future, 
and build together a real TOMORROW? I've 
mentioned some of the bright signs. May I 
remind you, however, that the signs of pro- 
gress are token. Blacks still fill the ghettoes, 
clog the relief and unemployment roles, 
occupy most of the jail, workhouse and peni- 
tentiary cells, and hold the lowest paying 
jobs. The fight is not over. There's another 
sign ... the slow-but-sure realization by 
some Americans that what Booker T. Wash- 
ington said in 1897 is still true... “you 
cannot hold @ man in the ditch unless you 
stay there with him.” There is also a recog- 
nition that the nation’s greatest resources 

. - Black people ... White 

. . =- Brown People . .. Yellow peo- 

... and when any percentage of its 
people are deprived ... the entire nation 
suffers, and self-perpetuating handicaps 
ensue to the detriment of the entire society. 

In September 1963 two months before his 
tragic death, I heard a bright young man, 
speaking to a packed General Assembly at 
the United Nations say ... “We have the 
power to make this the greatest generation of 
all time, or to make it the last.” His name 
. ,- John F. Kennedy, and two months later 
he was gone. My good friend, Malcolm X, 
who despised White people before his trip 
to Africa, but said publicly on his return 
... “We must do this job together!" Less 
than & month later, he was gone. Whitney 
Young once said . . . “If you would not have 
angry men in the streets of America .. . 
let us make those streets avenues of hope, 
and not despair.” Now he is gone. Martin 
Luther King said .. . “Either we are going 
to learn to live together like brothers, or die 
together like fools.”” He too, is gone. Bobby 
Kennedy said... “Some men ask... 
Why do you dream dreams of a better world, 
but I say ... Why not?” Now he is gone. 
But though they are gone .. . these young 
men who could have turned this nation 
around ... had they lived... let us not 
betray them. To us they throw the torch 
of leadership and cry from the distance. - . 
“Be yours to hold it high.” 

More than 300 years ago John Donne said 
... “No man is an island entirely of it- 
self . . . any man’s death diminishes me be- 
cause I am involved in mankind.” I plead 
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with you, the vigorous, enterprising young 
upcoming Leadership of this great organiza- 
tion... the NAACP .. . as you leave Min- 
neapolis, that each of you become INVOLVED 
for mankind. 

The Chinese philosophers said many years 
ago... “The Five Great Blessings for Man 
are Happiness, Health, Virtue, Peace and 
Long Life ...and surely all of these are 
possible for each of us and our fellow men, 
if we but meet our individual and collective 
responsibilities. I charge you tonight at this 
1971, 62nd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People with your share of the task 
to make these blessings possible for you and 
for mankind. If you bear your share, Your 
TOMORROW will be greater than you could 
have ever hoped for in this life. 

Thank you and God bless each of you in 
your pursuits. 


USE OF LIVE ANIMALS IN SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Humane Association has long been 
concerned with the matter of experi- 
ments by high school students on live 
animals and has developed a new policy 
in this area which they entitled “Guide- 
lines . . . For the Use of Animals in 
School Science Projects.” 

I have also been concerned with this 
matter and, after reviewing the policy 
or guidelines found them of such ex- 
cellence and value that I include them 
in the RECORD: 


GUIDELINES—FoR THE USE OF ANIMALS IN 
SCHOOL SCIENCE PROJECTS 


With today’s emphasis on the advance- 
ment of science, more and more intermediate 
and secondary students are participating in 
classroom science projects which involve 
experiments with live animals. Live ani- 
mals should be used in classroom situations 
for their educational value in achieving in- 
structional objectives, and not as research 
contributing new knowledge to human 
health and welfare as would be expected 
from a medical research facility. 

1. In the selection of science projects, 
students should be strongly urged to select 
invertebrate animals or plants as subjects 
for evaluation. Invertebrates are specially 
suitable because of their wide variety as well 
as their availability in large numbers. 
(Several commercial firms sponsoring science 
talent contests now prohibit the use of verte- 
brate animals as qualified entries.) * 

2. Although it is not recommended, should 
vertebrate animals be used for experimental 
purposes, such experiments must be pre- 
planned and conducted in such a manner 
that respect for basic animal life and all 
humane considerations are fully understood 
and carried out by the student. 

3. Each student submitting a science proj- 
ect using animals must have a qualified 
adult supervisor. Such supervisor shall be a 
Person who has had specific training in the 
proper care of smali and laboratory type 
animals, The supervisor must assume the 
primary responsibility for all conditions of 
the experiment where living vertebrates are 
involved. An affidavit which includes the 
following requirements must be signed by 
the supervisor. 


* The International Science and Engineer- 
ing Fair does not permit the use of live 
animals in exhibits. 
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(a) The student has researched and 
studied the appropriate literature concern- 
ing previous work done in the student's 
chosen area.* 

(b) A written preliminary outline of the 
student’s plan of action and anticipated 
outcome for the science project has been 
submitted and is available for evaluation. 
Such outline would include the specific pur- 
pose of the research? 

(c) The student is prepared to orally 
defend his or her experiment from the stand- 
point of why the methodology used was the 
best way to arrive at the conclusions 
obtained,? 

A sample affidavit is included with. these 
“Guidelines” and is intended to assist the 
student, teacher and/or adult supervisor to 
insure adequate preplanning of the project. 
Local veterinarians in nearly every commu- 
nity can serve as a qualified supervisor. 

4. State humane laws provide for specific 
care and handling of all animals. Students, 
teachers and supervisors must be cognizant 
of such laws. Copies of appropriate state 
humane laws are available by contacting the 
local humane organization, state humane 
federation, the Secretary of State’s office or 
The American Humane Association. Each 
state also has specific animal health regula- 
tions which must be considered. Copies of 
animal health regulations are obtainable 
from the state veterinarian or state public 
health office. 

5. No student shall undertake an experi- 
ment which includes the use of anesthetic 
drugs, organisms which are capable of caus- 
ing disease to humans or other animals, 
ionizing radiation, any substance capable of 
causing cancerous growth, or surgical pro- 
cedures unless such procedures are per- 
formed under the direct supervision of a 
biomedical scientist experienced in the field 
of the student’s investigation. 

6. Students using animals under investi- 
gation MUST insure for the proper housing, 
food, water, exercise, cleanliness and gentle 
handling of such animals at all times. Spe- 
cial arrangements MUST be made for care 
during week-end, holiday and vacation pe- 
riods. The comfort of each animal, by meet- 
ing its basic daily needs, shall be of prime 
concern. 

7. Prior exhibition of all animals shall be 
adhered to by the student in cooperation 
with the teacher and supervisor. During the 
research period, the project shall be so 
located and cared for to protect the animals 
from extremes of heat, cold, direct sunlight 
or prolonged darkness. Caution must be 
taken to avoid the animals being teased or 
harmed by other students. 

8. When the research project has been 
completed and the student does not wish to 
maintain the animal(s) as a pet, arrange- 
ments shall be made for proper disposition. 
Should the animal(s) need to be destroyed, 
arrangements must be made with a veteri- 
narian for euthanasia. Under no circum- 
stances should the student be allowed to pro- 
vide “experimental” euthanasia, 


MR. MAURICE A. CATTANI 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to salute Mr. Maurice A. Cat- 
tani, a resident of Sherman Oaks, Calif., 


*These requirements, which may seem 
stringent, are a basic part of any scientific 
investigation, and hence, any young scientist 
should begin to employ these procedures for 

any project using scientific methodology. 
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for his many years of devoted service to 
his community. 

Mr. Cattani holds memberships in such 
distinguished organizations as Civitan 
International, Pasadena Consistory, Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Al Malaikah Temple, San 
Fernando Valley Shrine Club and the 
Sherman Oaks Methodist Church. 

He is also active in support of such 
civic, youth, and philanthropic endeavors 
as the March of Dimes, Centinella Valley 
and Wilshire YMCA branches, the City 
of Hope, American Cancer Society, and 
Little League. 

He has also shown himself to be an 
outstanding leader of business and in- 
dustry. Mr. Cattani’s entrepreneurship 
has resulted in his founding of Shannon 
Manufacturing Co., which is the Nation’s 
largest designer and manufacturer of 
maternity foundations and lingerie, and 
which is currently celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. 

From its small one-man beginning in a 
Los Angeles apartment, the firm has 
grown into a company of 180 employees, 
with annual sales of nearly $4 million. 

I am very proud to have Mr. Cattani 
as a resident of my Congressional Dis- 
trict. He is a fine example of what can 
be achieved under our free enterprise 
system when talented, ambitious, and 
committed men are willing to take the 
opportunity to serve others. 


REPRESSION IN TAIWAN 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested to see in the July 17 New 
Republic an article by Fulbright scholar 
Phil Ginsburg who recently left Formosa 
after studying there a year. He wrote 
about the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment’s continuing suppression of politi- 
cal dissent. 

I also include with these remarks 
newspaper reports about cases Mr. Gins- 
burg mentions in his New Republic arti- 
cle. The New York Times article by 
Frank Ching indicates that Chinese au- 
thor Li Ao removed a listening device 
placed in his home by Formosan political 
police and mailed it to the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations. The 
Japan Times reported that when he was 
arrested on a new charge, Li Ao had 
already been charged with tampering 
with government property, presumably 
for his “de-bugging” action. 

If these reports are accurate, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese have achieved a 
milestone in totalitarian surveillance. 
They bugged the home of a citizen and 
then prosecuted him for removing this 
bug. 

And many Americans continue to refer 
to Taiwan as "Free China.” 

Mr. Ginsburg’s article and the news- 
paper clippings follow: 

[From the New Republic, July 17, 1971] 

REPRESSION IN TAIWAN 
(By Phil Ginsburg) 

Tarrer—The Nationalist Chinese govern- 

ment, made up for the most part of the 
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two million Mainlanders who moved, here 
in 1948 and 1949, rides uneasily on the backs 
of the 12 million native Taiwanese, whose 
ancestors emigrated from the Mainiand in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The reassertion of the Nationalists" political 
authority after 50 years of Japanese occupa- 
tion that ended with World War II was sealed 
with the execution in March 1947, of some 
10,000 Taiwanese business and intellectual 
leaders by newly arrived mainland troops. 
Though discussion of it is forcibly repressed, 
the schism remains. 

The Taiwanese uprising of February “Z8, 
1947, which inspired the brutal repression, 
was in protest against the heavy~handedness 
of the occupying Nationalist forces and the 
appropriation of jobs and property by the 
newly arrived Mainlanders. Little has 
changed in 22 years. Only death has any 
Significant effect on this gerontocracy. 
Taiwanese are almost completely shut out 
of jobs in the National government; all police 
chiefs and most officers in ‘the armed forces 
are Mainlanders or their descendants born 
here; 40 percent of positions in the provincial 
and local governments are held by Main- 
landers, and their children are 29 percent of 
the college and university students, though 
they make up only 13 percent of the civilian 
population. Economic growth has reduced 
this imbalance (Taiwan now enjoys a stand- 
ard of living second only to Japan's in Asia), 
but it is a rare Taiwanese who has anything 
good to say about the government in private. 

Should the almost unbroken economic im- 
provement of the last 15 years begin to falter, 
only their monopoly of armed power would 
stand between the Mainlanders and the 
Taiwanese majority. Always acutely conscious 
of this fact, the government has built a 
large and extensive network of political 
police and ‘informers. Anything remotely 
connected with political dissent that goes 
beyond. nit-picking is. suppressed, including 
scenes of a political demonstration in the 
Jack Lemmon comedy, “The Out-of-Town- 
ers,” and the entry for “Mao Tse-tung” in 
the English-language dictionaries pirated 
here in great abundance. (The government 
has never signed the international copyright 
convention.) Reasoning that the “temporary 
retreat" to Taiwan constitutes an emergency, 
the government retains martial law. 
“Spreading rumors” is punishable by a term 
of from seyen years to life. The controlled 
newspapers used to publish news of arrests 
for “anti-government” activities, but this 
practice has ceased; informal channels have 
had to take over. It was estimated late last 
year that there are some 4,000 political pris- 
oners in Taiwan’s jails. The vast majority of 
these are Taiwanese. 

Writers, teachers, and intellectuals are 
among the most prominent recent victims of 
the security forces. Po Yang, a leading novel- 
ist and essayist, was sentenced in a secret 
military trial in the fall of 1969 to 12 years 
in prison; his crime: attending a Communist 
spy school in Manchuria for two days 20 
years earlier and trying (unsuccessfully) to 
persuade a friend to remain behind on the 
Mainiand rather than flee to Taiwan. Last 
fall several writers on the Central Daily News, 
the newspaper of the ruling Nationalist Party 
were rounded up, along with a vice president 
of the leading broadcasting company. In 
April, another of the island’s leading writers, 
Li Ao, was arrested in a sweep that also 
gathered in Meng Hsiang-ko, a translator of 
Hesse's works into Chinese; Ts'ai Mao-t’'ang, 
a scholar and teacher at the American-run 
Stanford Language Center; and perhaps a 
dozen others. One reliable estimate is that 
65 such suspects were picked up in February 
and March alone. 

The political prisoner here is held incom- 
municado for months. Nothing appears in 
the newspapers about arrests, charges, or 
sentences. Chinese officials contend that the 
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torture and beatings used in the past have 
been abandoned, but in’ the rare case that is 
tried publicly witnesses are likely to hear the 
defendant repudiate his “confession” on the 
grounds that it was extracted only after long 
uninterrupted questioning. The right to 
cross-examine is denied. Like their brothers 
on the Mainland, the government provides 
a kind of thought-reform for its most trac- 
table dissidents; officials consider a three- 
year sentence to one of the minimum-secu- 
rity thought-reform prisons a merciful out- 
come for the defendant, even where the 
offense is negligible. Given the ugly reputa- 
tion of other prisons here, they may be right. 

An American missionary and his wife were 
expelled in March for alleged involvement 
with the Taiwanese Independence Move- 
ment, which is active in Japan and the 
United States but rarely surfaces here. With- 
in the last few months the American Armed 
Forces have quietly shipped out several 
military men at the behest of the Chinese 
authorities, for the same reason. Taiwanese 
and Mainiander alike believe that the escape 
from house arerst here of the Taiwanese 
professor P’eng Ming-min, who is now in 
Michigan; was engineered by the CIA. 

The government has argued that it is in 
the interest of the US to help suppress the 
Taiwanese, on the theory that an independ- 
ent Taiwan would be sympathetic to the 
Mainland. This assertion has found a less 
sympathetic hearing on the US side in recent 
months, especially since the mild flirtation 
between the US and the People’s Republic of 
China. It is conceivable that a Taiwanese- 
run government with status as a province 
or semi-autonomous region of the People’s 
Republic might serve the US and the Main- 
land as a face-saving solution to the two- 
China problem. 

Recent incidents—bombings of a USIS 
branch library in Tainan and the Bank of 
America office in Taipei, petty harassment of 
military men—suggest the possibility of a 
cautionary campaign by the government 
against any change in US policy; there is 
ample precedent for such an effort in the 
1957 storming of the US Embassy here, which 
was incited and led by Nationalist Party 
functionaries. Along with the suppression. of 
domestic dissent, this kind of sniping is 
likely to increase with the approach of the 
crucial UN vote on seating the People’s 
Republic of China, 


[From the New York Times, June 1, 1971] 


U.S, TRANSPERS FIVE IN TAIWAN UNREST—MEN 
Sarn To Be ACCUSED or AIDING DISSIDENTS 


TAIPEI, Tatwan, May 31.—Tħe United 
States has transferred four or more military 
men and a junior officer of the Central In- 
telligence Agency from Taiwan in the last 
month, reportedly after Chinese Nationalist 
Officials accused them of assisting native 
Taiwanese in plotting anti-Government ac- 
tivities. 

The Nationalists, according to réliable 
sources, charged that the men had given 
technical advice to dissidents on the use of 
explosives and on ways to generate interna- 
tional publicity favorable to their cause. The 
Americans were also said to have used their 
military postal privileges to help the Tai- 
wanese communicate with colleagues abroad. 

In its protest to United States diplomatic 
and military authorities just over a month 
ago, the Ministry of Defense reportedly in- 
cluded detailed evidence accumulated by 
Chinese security agents by close surveillance 
of the men over a long period. 

The transferred Americans include a physi- 
clan at the Navy Hospital here, an enlisted 
man in a psychological warfare detachment, 
an officer in the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group and a civilian official in the Army 
Technical Group, the cover name for the 
sizable Central Intelligence Agency detach- 
ment here. 
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AGENT DEFENDS ACTION 


American sources said the Intelligence 
agent had asserted that he was simply try- 
ing, without orders, to broaden his contacts 
among the Taiwanese. 

The Chinese security agencies are under- 
stood to be investigating several other United 
States military men who left Taiwan some 
time ago under routine reassignment. 

Both the United States and the Chinese 
Governments are said to regard the case as 
a source of embarrassment that they had 
hoped would not become a matter of public 
discussion. 

For that reason, it was said, the American 
authorities arranged for the quiet transfer 
of the men, who were ordered not to discuss 
the affair with anyone. The United States 
Embassy has refused to comment on the case: 

The embarrassment for the Nationalist 
Government stems largely from its reluctance 
to admit that there are any active supporters 
of the concept of “Taiwanese independence” 
on the island. 

The dissidents said to be involved in the 
case are believed to be proponents of inde- 
pendents from any government of China, 
either Communist or Nationalist, on the 
ground that the 12 million Taiwanese have 
their own interests and historical identity. 
Organizations advocating independence op- 
erate abroad among Taiwanese students and 
exiles but are outlawed in Taiwan. 

American officials here, who have been try- 
ing to assure the Nationalists that United 
States support for their Government will not 
diminish as a result. of Washington's efforts 
to ease the tensions with Peking, appear to be 
even more upset than the Chinese over the 
case. 

C.LA. ACTIVITY DENIED 


They have already had a difficult time con- 
vincing some Nationalists that rumors of 
financial backing by the C.LA. for the Tal- 
wan independence movement were un- 
founded. Reports that the American intelli- 
gence agency arranged the escape from Tal- 
wan of Prof. Peng Ming Min, an independ- 
ence leader, have also gained wide credence 
here. 

In an effort to prevent further such inci- 
dents, Vice Adm. Walter H. Baumberger, 
head of the United States’ Taiwan Defense 
Command, reportedly has ordered command- 
ers of American units here to warn their men 
to steer clear of domestic political activity. 

A large number of suspected anti-Gov- 
ernment activists—as many as 65, according 
to some reports—havye been arrested in 
the last three months in what may be a 
reaction by the Government to recent set- 
backs affecting Taiwan’s international posi- 
tion. In recent months the Government has 
also expelled an American missionary couple 
and arrested several Japanese tourists for al- 
legedly having aided Taiwanese dissidents. 


[From the New York Times, May 13, 1971] 
DIARY SENT BY SEIZED TAIWAN WRITER 


(By Frank Ching) 


The diary of a popular young writer ar- 
rested last month by the political police in 
Taiwan has reached friends in the United 
States. 

Apparently suspecting that he might one 
day be arrested, the writer, Li Ao, sent some 
manuscripts abroad last year, including 
parts of his diary. The 37-year-old writer is 
well known for his satirical essays, in which 
he pokes fun at individuals, institutions and 
society in general. 

The diary, written in a humorous vein, 
describes the activities of the political police, 
who kept him under 24-hour surveillance for 
& year before his arrest, the intelligence 
agencies involyed, and the questioning and 
arrest of his friends. It is now circulating 
privately and is being translated and edited 
for possible publication, 
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Friends of the writer are reluctant t) make 
known details of the diary for fear that the 
publicity will be harmful to Mr. Li. However, 
they say that they will publish it if Mr. Li 
ts not released soon. 

The Government has not made known any 
charges against Mr. Li. 

WATCHED CONSTANTLY 


The political police, besides following him 
wherever he went, are said to have planted 
a number of listening devices in his house. 
In a conversation last December with a visit- 
ing American, Mr. Li said he had removed 
one of the “bugs” and mailed it to the 
Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations. 

The American, who met the writer for 
lunch, recalled that Mr. Li was followed by 
two men, who remained outside the 
restaurant. 

Other friends of Mr. Li say he was watched 
constantly because of the Government’s fear 
that he might escape from the country. They 
point out that the surveillance of Mr. Li was 
tightened immediately after a close friend, 
Prof. Peng Mingmin, escaped from Taiwan. 


ANTI-GOVERNMENT PAMPHLET 


Professor Peng, now a research fellow at 
the University of Michigan, was convicted by 
a military court in 1964, along with two of 
his former students, Wei Ting-chao and 
Hsieh Tsungmin, of having prepared an 
anti-Government pamphlet judged to be 
seditious. The three men, all Taiwanese, 
were released several years ago by the Gov- 
ernment of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
which is dominated by mainland Chinese. 

Last February, Mr. Wei and Mr. Hsieh, also 
close friends of Mr. Li were again arrested, 
and there is speculation that the arrest of 
Mr. Li and another mainland-born writer, 
Meng Hsiang-ko, may be related to that of 
the two Taiwanese. 

However, a Chinese graduate student in 
California, though conceding that many of 
the writer's close friends may be involved in 
the Taiwan independence movement, said it 
was impossible for Mr. Li himself to be in- 
volved. “There is no way for mainlanders to 
get into the organization,” he said. “It would 
be like a white man joining the Black 
Panthers.” 

There is a widespread belief among scholars 
and Chinese students that Mr. Li and other 
intellectuals are victims of a repressive po- 
litical atmosphere generated by the nervous- 
ness of the Nationalist Government, which 
sees itself facing an uncertain future with 
the relaxation of tensions between the United 
States and Communist China. 

SENSITIVE TO CRITICISM 

With support for the Nationalist position 
declining in the United Nations, the Govern- 
ment, which claims it is the legal govern- 
ment of all China, is very sensitive to any 
criticism that can be interpreted as under- 
mining its legitimacy. 

The satirical essays that established Mr. 
Li’s reputation are reminiscent of the style 
and wit of the great Lu Hsun, who died in 
1936 but whose writings are still immensely 
popular. Although Mr. Li's writings are ad- 
mired, especially by the young, they also have 
offended many people, both in and out of 
the Government. 

In 1965, a magazine that Mr, Li edited, Wen 
Hsing, or Literary Star, was closed down by 
the Government. 

Since the closing of Wen Hsing, Mr. Li 
has been forbidden to publish any new books. 
He has made a living by dealing in second- 
hand electrical appliances. 


[From the Japan Times, April 18, 1971] 
TAIWAN WRITER HELD BY SECURITY AGENCY 
Tarrei.—Li Ao, a well known historian and 
writer, has been arrested and is being held 


by military security authorities, well in- 
formed sources said Saturday. 
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Sources said Li was arrested March 19 by 
the Taiwan Garrison Command, an Army 
agency responsible for island security. 

Officials would not comment on the case, 
but it was believed Li would remain under 
detention for some time, and that his arrest 
was linked to the arrests of several, anti- 
Government dissidents at the end of 
February. 

Li is a mainlander whose subtle historical 
criticisms of the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment earned him official enmity long ago. 

He was followed constantly, and had been 
under virtual house arrest since late Feb- 


When arrested he was involved in two legal 
cases, one a long-pending libel suit that 
effectively prevented him from writing, and 
the other a charge of tampering with Gov- 
ernment property arising from his discovery 
of an electronic listening device in his home. 


“RURAL SCENE: PICTURE OF 
NEGLECT” 


‘HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, our House 
Committee on Agriculture is holding 
hearings on Rural Development. 

Continued low prices for the products 
of the farm have resulted in unfair 
returns for all the countryside, since 
agriculture is the base on which all other 
countryside business depends. 

Msgr. William fT. Magee, in the 
St. Cloud Sunday Visitor, in our Sixth 
Congressional District of Minnesota, 
treated this problem of rural develop- 
ment in a recent editorial. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share 
Monsignor Magee’s editorial with all 
of the people who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by herewith inserting it: 


RURAL SCENE: PICTURE OF NEGLECT 
(By Msgr. William T. Magee) 

In line with a yet unfulfilled promise of 
the Administration to do something about 
rural America, a Congressional subcommittee 
toured the countryside some time ago. The 
journey did not get much publicity at the 
time and little has come of the trip. 

While aboard in Iowa or South Dakota, we 
can’t remember which state, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey gave a little speech which, among 
other things, pointed out that the govern- 
ment in the past had given inducements to 
leave the cities and settle on the land. He 
cited such things as Land Grant colleges, 
subsidizing railroads to penetrate the west, 
homestead enabling programs and other 
things. 

Progress has made these former measures 
obsolete, of course, and challenges of free, 
open territory to exploit are gone. Political 
conquest and financial profit produced the 
motives for settling the land in by-gone days. 
Now the situation calls for assistance in 
overcoming economic and social problems 
which depopulate the country and threaten 
to turn it into a blighted area. 

Outside of some fine rhetoric tossed out 
in the general direction for obtaining votes, 
the government has all but forgotten the 
open spaces of the land as it is pressured to 
pour money into crowded cities. Most people 
would prefer to cry about the symptoms of 
popularity density, using drastic, unneeded 
surgery on where it hurts rather than look 
for underlying causes. Depopulating migra- 
tion continues, those left behind suffer social 
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and economic loss, and the reformers call for 
lopping off of heads through population 
control, 

If one takes a ride through the country, 
even a few miles from a city, he is met with 
the sight of abandoned farms, empty houses 
and run-down smali towns. These are as 
much an eyesore as beer cans, pop bottles 
and the other garbage the “top” ecologists are 
fretting about. All kinds of cute little proj- 
ects are carried out to clean up the debris on 
the land but no one seems to see the human 
and social devastation. About the only thing 
we can see that motivates these school-boy 
efforts to “beautify and reclaim the land” is 
the effete and self-serving motive of allowing 
our city dwellers to have a nice, smell-free 
picnic or a vacation trip to LOOK AT nature. 
They're SO worried that they won't be able 
to LOOK AT an animal, bird or flower, but 
live there(!). God forbid. Or, maybe, they 
want to be able to build a nice sylvan sub- 
urban home. 

The likes of Arthur Godfrey can make 
nasal noises about the birds and the bees 
and refuse to hustle detergents while he 
oozes commercial concern for cat and dog 
food to feed the useless city pets. 

The ecologists take great pains to explain 
the balance of nature, the proper proportion 
between animals and environment for the 
preservation of both, but we find little effort 
to ascertain the correct balance of people for 
their good. Or maybe men are prone to live 
the lives of beehive crowding. 

The social reformists are gung-ho for al- 
leviating the conditions of slums, overcrowd- 
ing and the deteriorating inner city but nary 
a glance at conditions of Poverty in the 
South or of down-grading towns and schools 
of other parts of rural America. 

If the government once was able to induce 
a movement to settle and populate the coun- 
try, why can't programs be projected today, 
plans for rural and farmer improvement? 
Family farms could stand help to prevent 
their disappearance, towns and villages could 
be made attractive places to live in, and 
small industry giving work to the people. 
Instead of bringing rallroads to the country, 
inducements could be given to decentralizing 
of industry, instead of homestead privileges, 
farm improvement programs. 


CONTEMPT CITATION 
AGAINST CBS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, in Tues- 
day’s debate regarding the contempt ci- 
tation against the president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, many 
thought-provoking arguments were ad- 
vanced on both sides of the issue. How- 
ever, it seemed to me that when all was 
said and done, the crux of the debate 
boiled down to one basic question. 

It was not freedom of the press as 
many alleged. How could it have been 
when we had no legislation before us? 
It was simply Congress’ right to know. 
The American people expect us, as their 
elected representatives, to investigate 
any matter of concern. Is Congress it- 
self now to be denied the right of free 
speech? 

Ever since the Vice President first 
raised the questions about the integrity 
of the news media, I have received quite 
a number of letters on the subject. I 
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would like to share one of the more re- 
cent ones with my colleagues at this 
time. Our friends in the broadcasting 
industry should be particularly con- 
cerned about it since the author cannot 
be classified as an extremist. 

Tinclude the letter: 


I and numerous other citizens with whom 
I have spoken often sit out here and watch 
the news on the television receiver, and we 
have become very much aware of a large 
trend in news broadcasting; that is, the pub- 
lic news media really seems to be anti- 
American and especially anti-Administration. 
It does not take one with a college degree to 
see that the news is continually and daily 
slanted against the Government of the 
United States of America. If you gentlemen 
are not really aware of this, I suggest you 
view one such program as Walter Cronkite’s 
CBS Evening News. It seems that no Ameri- 
can Official, general, representative, senator, 
Vice-President of the United States, or Presi- 
dent of the United States can say or do any- 
thing that they are able to make a positive 
statement about. It seems that the news 
media, with Walter Cronkite’s CBS in the 
van, have only derogatory things to say about 
them. I grow positively weary upon viewing 
and reading about how incompetent our 
elected Government officials are. 

These “worthies” are not satisfied to merely 
report the news, that such-and-such has 
happened in the world today. They must 
make a comment with every news report, and 
obviously this comment is their own opinion. 
They seem to take it for granted that we are 
& bunch of idiots out here in America. As 
soon as & Senator, representative, or even the 
President of the United States, makes a 
Speech, these “reporters” immediately appear 
on the air analyzing and criticizing as if they 
themselves have been in Government and 
high places the same number of years as the 
person they are criticizing. 

The great bugaboo about freedom of the 
press has been stretched to cover any and all 
sins of the public news media, If any of our 
elected representatives makes so much as @ 
remark about the unfairness of the press, 
there is immediately a great hue and cry 
about how they are attacking the freedom of 
the press. We know that the freedom of the 
press, which includes all electronic means of 
communication, exists solely as a profit- 
making organization. If no advertising was 
sold, there would be no news reports. 

Walter Cronkite made a little blurb stating 
that he thought there was a great move afoot 
in the Government to discredit the news 
media. The reverse is exactly true. I think 
the news media, for whatever their motives, 
are directly and assiduously attempting to 
undermine the elected Government of the 
United States. Their protestations about the 
freedom of the press are only a smoke screen 
so they can say what they will. I am sure 
that the framers of our Constitution never 
intended that the freedom of the press 
should mean disrespect for the President 
of the United States and all the other elec- 
tive representatives of the people; neverthe- 
less, the news media in totem seems to be 
trying to brainwash the entire American 
public that our representatives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., can never do anything good. 

The balance of time allotted to the good 
news and the positive things that are hap- 
pening in our country is far outweighed by 
obvious and long-dwelling commentaries on 
negativism, so-called ineptness of the Con- 
gress, and the downright incompetence of 
our President. I really think the National 
Legislature should cause the news media to 
be labeled as it is; eg., Walter Cronkite 
should be made to announce his news pro- 
gram as: “Good evening, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, this is the five o’clock bad news and 
anti-Administration comments. 
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You only have to get into a group of intel- 
ligent people, whether they be politically 
oriented or not, and you will find that every- 
one is noticing the negative and detrimental 
slant of the news media. 

I and others feel that our Government and 
our country, which, of course, includes our 
National Legislature and our President, have 
done something good and positive at least 
once a day. Someone, whose name I cannot 
recall, has written a book the title of which 
is, “The Left-Leaning Antenna.” What did he 
mean? In spite of their hypocritical cries of 
censorship and freedom of the press, I think 
the Congress of the United States should 
really take the news media apart and make 
them start telling the truth and stop giv- 
ing so much of their own ill-informed, un- 
researched, biased analysis. 

The news media is not the Executive, Leg- 
islative, and Judicial branches of the United 
States Government. However, they try to in- 
fluence public opinion that they are. This 
may seem like an extended tirade or diatribe, 
but Iam quite fed up with the anti-American 
slant of most of the news. Many of the things 
that they talk about, especially Vietnam, are 
obvious distortions and their own opinions. 
I spent a full combat tour in Vietnam. I 
know something about what is going on, 
especially in the area in which I was fighting. 
A reporter may spend one week in one area, 
or perhaps a month in the whole country, and 
he comes back home an instant expert and 
critic of all our military effort and United 
States foreign policy. Can’t the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives do 
something about this extremely dangerous 
practice of the news media? 


JUDGE JAMES E. HANNON 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to inform this body of the death of a 
man from my First District in Massachu- 
setts whose life was truly a saga of one 
human being’s triumph over adversity. 

Judge James E. Hannon, who died late 
last month, was born blind in one eye 
and lost the sight in his other eye when 
he was eight. Nevertheless, he went on 
to a distinguished educational career, 
graduating with honors from Boston 
University in 1933 and 2 years later with 
a law degree, magna cum laude. It was 
the first time that any BU law student 
had graduated with such high rank in 
4 years. 

From law school, he came to Lee, Mass., 
and embarked on a career as a practic- 
ing lawyer which led to election to the 
State legislature and, eventually, ap- 
pointment as associate justice of the Lee 
district court. 

I had the honor of serving in the leg- 
islature as a State senator when Judge 
Hannon was a State representative. 
Together we worked on several impor- 
tant issues of benefit to the people of 
Berkshire County. 

His passing is a tragic loss to his fam- 
ily and many friends. It is also a loss 
to people everywhere who admire cour- 
age and determination in their fellow 
men. 

At this time, Mr, Speaker, I submit 
for the Recor» the following article from 
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the June 21 edition of the Berkshire 
Eagle which details the life of this fine 
man. 


{From the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle, 
June 21, 1971] 


JUDGE JAMES HANNON OF LEE Is DEAD AT 61 


Lee—James E. Hannon, 61, associate jus- 
tice of the Lee District Court, town attorney 
and former legislator from the old 6th Berk- 
shire District, died last night at Hillcrest Hos- 
pital, Pittsfield, following complications that 
had resulted from recent minor surgery. 

Born in Brockton Dec. 23, 1909, Judge Han- 
non was blind in one eye at birth and lost the 
sight in his other eye when he was 8 years 
old. Despite his handicap, he graduated with 
honors from Boston University in 1933 with 
a bachelor’s degree and two years later with 
a law degree, magna cum laude. It was the 
first time in four years that. a law student 
had graduated from BU with such high rank. 
There were 125 other students in his class. 


PART IN MOVIE 


Despite a life devoted to the small-town 
practice of law and service in the legislature, 
Judge Hannon was best known outside this 
area for his part in a movie, "Alice's 
Restaurant.” 

As the judge who was sitting in the District 
Court the day that Arlo Guthrie, a student 
at Stockbridge School, was brought in for 
littering, he became part of the incident that 
Guthrie made famous in a song, and which 
later became the basis for the movie, loosely 
based on the actual circumstances. 

Judge Hannon came to Lee in 1935 and 
opened a law office in the same building with 
his late brother, Dr. John F, Hannon, who 
was a dentist. 

The lawyer was elected to the legislature 
in 1944 and served until 1952, when he wae 
defeated by the late Franklin L. Sturgie, 
father of the present clerk of the District 
Court. 

Judge Hannon first served from the 4th 
Berkshire District and then the 6th Distric, 
The towns he represented were Becket, Dal. 
ton, Hinsdale, Lee, Lenox, Otis, Peru, Tyring- 
ham, Washington and Windsor. 

As a legislator, Judge Hannon often acted 
in the House of Representatives in concer 
with now U.S. Congressman Silvio O. Conte, 
then a member of the Massachusetts Senate, 
on legislation affecting the Berkshires. For 
instance, both sought aid for farmers whose 
herds had been wiped out by disease and 
both sought investigation of the state Alco- 
holic Beverages Control Commission. 

Judge Hannon also fought for minimum 
prices for whisky sold in package stores in 
the state, and against legislation designed 
to stop the dumping of sewage into inland 
and tidal waters. 

He said In 1945 that he looked forward 
to the day when only those “with no social 
conscience will put sewage in lakes and 
rivers, but the (small) communities aren't 
ready yet.” The proposal was to declare as a 
criminal offense the dumping of sewage into 
lakes and streams. 

He was named a special justice of the 
District Court by Gov. Foster Purcolo June 9, 
1960, to succeed the late Cornelius J. Brod- 
erick. As special justice, he sat as substitute 
in several other courts besides Lee. 

John J. Dwyer, presiding justice of the 
District Court, today issued a statement 
that, “In the passing of Judge James E. 
Hannon, the citizens of Lee and Berkshire 
County have lost a good friend and a yaluable 
and devoted public servant. He brought to 
the bench a keen mind, a distinguished edu- 
cational background, a sense of fairness to all 
parties and a compassionate concern for the 
problems of the less fortunate. 

“He will be greatly missed by all who had 
the honor of serying with him. The members 
and the staff of the District Court of Lee 
extend our deepest sympathy to his family.” 
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SURVIVORS 

Judge Hannon leaves his wife, the former 
Charlotte Morrill, and a brother, William J. 
Hannon of Hyannis. 

The funeral will be from the Kelly Funeral 
Home here Wednesday at 9:15 with a Liturgy 
of Christian Burial at St. Mary's Church at 
10. Burial will be in St. Mary's Cemetery. 
Calling hours tomorrow at the funeral home 
will be from 2 to 4 and 7 to9. 


BENITO JUAREZ CIRCLE IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON. RICHARD C. WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July i4, 1971 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation to designate the 
traffic circle at Virginia and New Hamp- 
shire Avenues in Washington as “Benito 
Juarez Circle.” The circle, and the statue 
that dominates it, commemorate the 
great Mexican liberator, Benito Juarez, 
a contemporary of Abraham Lincoln, who 
united his country and gave it free gov- 
ernment at a time when it was threatened 
with conquest from without and cor- 
ruption and tyranny from within. 

Presidents Juarez and Lincoln greatly 
admired one another and, although our 
own country was torn by civil war, Presi- 
dent Lincoln was able to exercise his in- 
fluence to prevail upon the French to 
halt their adventure in Mexico and per- 
mit that country to establish its own free 
and independent government. 

Lincoln and Juarez had much in com- 
mon. Juarez was a Zapotec Indian who 
rose from the depths of poverty to be- 
come leader in the fight for independ- 
ence, the Governor of his state, and the 
President of his country. Lincoln, too, 
was of humblest origins, largely self ed- 
ucated, and became a successful lawyer, 
a U.S. Representative, and then President 
of the Union he did so much to save. 

If you were to ask the average resident 
of Mexico what American of the past he 
most admires, the answer would probably 
be Abraham Lincoln. A few years ago, 
shortly before I came to Congress, Mexico 
developed in Cuidad Juarez, the city 
named for Benito Juarez, just across the 
Rio Grande from my home city of El 
Paso, an. impressive area popularly 
known as “PRONAF.” This stands for 
“Programa Nacional Fronterizo,” or 
“National Border Program,” an attempt 
by Mexico to establish, along its frontier 
with the United States, attractive ports 
of entry that would emphasize Mexico's 
cultural heritage, its superb craftsman- 
ship, and its educational and industrial 
progress. At a prominent spot in the 
heart of the Pronaf area in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico erected a statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, It is a striking and unusual 
statue, showing Lincoln in a standing 
position, as if delivering a speech. 

It was inevitable that a similar gesture 
should be made to honor Lincoln’s great 
contemporary, Benito Juarez, with a 
statue in the United States. During the 
last meeting between Presidents Lyndon 
Johnson and Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, it was 
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agreed that a statue of the great Mexican 
liberator would be erected in Washington. 
The statue was presented, by the people 
of Mexico to the people of the United 
States, and was erected and dedicated in 
January 1969. 

Since then, a busy traffic circle has 
been developed around the impressive 
statue, where Virginia, New Hampshire, 
the Twenty-fifth Streets come together. 
Around this circle will move traffic for 
the Watergate area, and for the new 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
to be opened in September. It is fitting 
that this important site should bear the 
name of that great good neighbor of the 
United States whose statue so fittingly 
reminds us of the bond of friendship be- 
tween our two Nations. I, therefore, ask 
the support of this Congress for desig- 
nating the traffic circles described in my 
bill as “Benito Juarez Circle.” 


CITIES TO COLLECT FREEWAY 
TOLLS OR USER FEES 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing my fifth piece of environ- 
mental legislation. The bill would allow 
cities with a population over 200,000, 
to collect tolls or user fees on the free- 
ways within their jurisdictional bound- 
aries. The purpose of this bill is to sig- 
nificantly reduce automobile pollution, 
which now accounts for more than 50 
percent of all air pollution in our cities. 
This legislation would also provide an 
added source of income to cities and 
would require that commuters help pay 
their fair share for the services in the 
city which they use. 

Any attempt at reducing air pollution 
must address itself to the private auto- 
mobile. Attempts to solve it with anti- 
pollution control devices alone are not 
sufficient. Our interstate highway pro- 
gram has been the basic cause of many 
of our big city woes. In addition to the 
tremendous air pollution problem the in- 
terstate highway program has been, and 
continues to be, a major factor in caus- 
ing the fiscal plight the large cities pres- 
ently find themselves in. Most of the 
people who have moved to the suburbs 
did so, because the freeways were built, 
not the other way around as the highway 
planners would lead us to believe. 
Building a new freeway out to the un- 
developed .suburbs makes it easier to 
move there and commute into the city 
to work. The city’s loss becomes the 
suburb’s gain. The process is a never- 
ending cycle. It causes a perverse sort 
of revenue sharing, in effect subsidizing 
the distribution of the city’s wealth to 
the bedroom suburbs. The assumption 
that the need for new freeways should be 
based on rush hour congestion borders 
on being ridiculous. In addition, the gross 
underpricing of private commuter travel 
causes the scarce freeway space to be 
used unwisely. 
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The average occupancy rate on urban 
freeways is only 1.3 people per auto. If we 
could simply get people to double up we 
could eliminate half the air pollution 
caused by the private automobile—up to 
45 percent of the total air pollution in 
some of our cities. 

The magnitude of the commuting 
problem can easily be pointed out with 
a few figures. Three hundred and forty 
thousand cars enter San Francisco daily, 
480,000 enter Chicago, and over 600,000 
enter Manhattan. Once they arrive it be- 
comes necessary to find a place to park 
them until they return to the suburbs 
again at nightfall. The city of Los An- 
geles with its 290 miles of freeways and 
3% million cars, devotes two-thirds of 
the total downtown area to moving, stor- 
ing, and servicing cars. Parking lots yield 
very little property tax revenue. When 
you replace buildings with parking lots 
you must shift the tax burden to some- 
one else within the city limits. Every time 
a new freeway is built more land comes 
off the property tax rolls. 

This lost revenue is never taken into 
account in the cost estimates of new free- 
ways. If it were, very few new freeways 
would be built. Interchanges alone take 
anywhere from 40 to 80 acres. One inter- 
change in downtown Milwaukee takes 
approximately 60 acres of prime land. 
This interchange alone replaced buildings 
and land that yielded $700,000 dollars 
per year in property taxes. To determine 
the total lump sum loss to the city—the 
added cost of the interchange—all we 
have to do is capitalize the annual loss of 
$700,000. When capitalized at 4 percent 
we find that the city should have added 
$17.5 million to the actual construction 
costs of this one interchange to get a true 
picture of the total cost. No such esti- 
mates are made and we build many more 
freeways than we would if someone 
would do so. 

The acquisition and construction costs 
alone average $4.9 million per mile for 
urban freeways, a full five times more 
than rural sections of the interstate sys- 
tem. The funds for construction come 
from gasoline taxes which generate 
about 1 cent per mile. If a commuter 
drives 25 miles to work he will pay 50 
cents per round trip in gas taxes for high- 
way construction. Prof. William Vickrey, 
the noted transportation economist of 
Columbia University, estimates that the 
costs of acquisition, construction, and 
lost property revenue from land under 
the freeways, totals over 10 cents a mile 
per automobile. 

The private commuter is heavily sub- 
sidized, approximately 10 cents per mile. 
The individual who drives 25 miles into 
work each day, in effect, receives a public 
subsidy of approximately $5 per day. If 
we subsidized mass transit like we do the 
private commuter we would have to pay 
each rider a sizable sum, in addition to 
giving him a free ticket. 

The cost of expanding new freeways 
in Washington, D.C., to handle more 
commuters at rush hour is about $23,000 
per additional car. Thus if a person 
moves to Arlington and decides to drive 
his car into Washington to work every 
day, he, in effect, is asking the public 
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to subsidize him to the tune of $23,000. 
What this really means is that cities are 
paying an enormous amount to increase 
their own air pollution and subsidize 
commuters who do not have to pay their 
fair share for freeway construction. If 
we continue to subsidize the private com- 
muter to the extent we do now, it will 
not be long before all private mass tran- 
sit companies go under for lack of riders. 
Mass transit economizes on the use of 
scarce space. One rail track can carry 
70,000 people per hour, an exclusive bus 
lane can carry 40,000 people per hour. 
One lane of expressway can haul only 
up to 3,000 people per hour with each 
car having an average occupancy rate 
of 1.5 people per car, a somewhat larg- 
er occupancy rate than we find on most 
of our freeways. 

The only way to rectify the problem is 
to remove the subsidy to the rush hour 
commuter. 

My bill would allow large cities to place 
tolls on freeways. All moneys collected 
would have to be used for mass transit, 
either to construct new systems, or to 
provide monetary help to existing sys- 
tems. It is hoped that the cities would 
take advantage of this. But the bill would 
not force them to. The tolls would be 
most effective if the cities would use peak 
hour pricing, the absence of which has 
caused much of our commuting prob- 
lems. 

Since the freeways were built primar- 
ily for rush hour traffic it is only proper 
to place higher tolls on rush hour use. 
We do this in virtually all other areas of 
our economy where high peak loads exist 
at certain times. Telephone calls are 
cheaper at night and on weekends, movie 
theaters charge more in the evening than 
for matinees, plays are more expensive 
to see on Saturday nights, hotels have 
higher rates in season, et cetera. Higher 
rush hour tolls would cause people to 
double up and form car pools, relieve 
congestion, reduce air pollution, elimi- 
nate the need for more parking lots, 
make mass transit more appealing, and 
eliminate most of the need for new free- 
ways. There would be no need for off- 
peak hour tolls. This would encourage 
people to come downtown to shop. Once 
downtown, they would be able to find 
parking places, now almost totally 
reserved for daily commuters. 

I urge my colleagues to give careful 
study to this idea, and this legislation. 
The passage of this bill could do much 
for our troubled cities. 


THE POLICYMAKERS WHO IN- 
VOLVED THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 1, 1971, Thomas A. Lane wrote a 
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very thought-provoking article entitled 
“No Hope in U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

General Lane includes statements 
written by Chester L. Cooper who worked 
with the U.S. delegations to the 1954 
Geneva Conference and the 1961-62 
Geneva Conference which neutralized 
Laos. He also worked on the White House 
national security staff under McGeorge 
Bundy and Walt Rostow. 

This column points out the ineptness 
of the policymakers of the two previous 
administrations who involved the United 
States in the Vietnam war. 

Mr. President, in my view, the war 
could have been ended by military ac- 
tion years ago. However, now, President 
Nixon’s Vietnamization plan is progres- 
sing successfully. It is my hope that 
South Vietnam will be able to withstand 
further aggression after the Vietnamese 
Government assumes full control over 
its defense. 

This article points out the mistake of 
attempting to direct the U.S. foreign 
policy and military operations by means 
of legislative proposals. 

Mr. President, a conflict in which the 
United States is involved should be di- 
rected and controlled by military per- 
sonnel who have the knowledge and first- 
hand information to make the best anal- 
ysis. It is impractical to assume that ci- 
vilian policymakers, who have to depend 
upon the news media for their informa- 
tion, can make efficient and effective de- 
cisions involving combat operations in 
a country thousands of miles away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column “No Hope in U.S. 
Foreign Policy” by Thomas A. Lane, 
June 1, 1971, be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Hope IN U.S. FOREIGN Po.icy 

WasHINGTON.—Writing memoirs is a pop- 
ular recourse of men who have worked in 
policy-making positions in our government. 
Public concern about the issues and curiosity 
about the inner mysteries assure publishers 
of a substantial public response to such offer- 
ings. 

The memoirist may use the opportunity to 
display his own wisdom, to glorify or defiate 
his erstwhile superiors, to praise the deci- 
sions he approved and to display the error of 
those who rejected his advice. He may even 
try conscientiously to tell a story which will 
be useful to posterity. 

In the Lost Crusade (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1970), Chester L. Cooper draws upon his own 
experience in the White House basement to 
offer his story of the origins and progress 
of the Vietnam war. Cooper is a career civil 
servant who worked with the U.S. delegations 
to the 1954 Geneva Conference which divided 
Vietnam and to the 1961-62 Geneva Confer- 
ence which neutralized Laos. He served also 
on the White House National Security staff 
under McGeorge Bundy and Walt Rostow. 
We have reason to expect of him a percep- 
tive analysis of U.S. policy. 

The substance of the Cooper report is that 
the policy makers didn’t know any more than 
we read in the newspapers. And when press 
reports were so biased as to mislead the pub- 
lic, they misled the policy makers too. For 
example, Cooper writes of the May, 1963 riots 
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in Hue, “when Diem’s troops fired indis- 
criminately into a crowd of Buddhists who 
were displaying a religious banner in defiance 
of a government edict”. There was no gov- 
ernment edict against displaying religious 
banners but only a requirement that priority 
of place be given to the national flag. The 
police did not fire indiscriminately into the 
crowd. Cooper's knowledge of what happened 
in Vietnam seems to come from David Hal- 
berstam who colored events to serve New 
York Times policy. 

On such critical matters as President Ken- 
nedy’s decision to overthrow President Diem, 
revealed by Kenneth O'Donnell in Life maga- 
zine, Cooper seems incredibly uninformed. 
He gives us the administration propaganda 
line that Diem was a dictator overthrown by 
his own people. 

What were the wellsprings of the Kennedy- 
Johnson policies? According to Cooper, the 
policy makers thought all through the con- 
filtet that they were on the verge of winning. 
If they just put in a little more force, the 
enemy would quit. This self-delusion para- 
lysed policy and foreclosed critical analysis. 
The leaders never realized that they had 
created conditions which assured an inter- 
minable war of attrition. 

Mr. Cooper still doesn’t know what hap- 
pened. In criticizing the Nixon move into 
Cambodia, he wrote: “President Nixon did 
one of the things that the Johnson Adminis- 
tration regarded as unthinkable—he ‘widened 
the war’ beyond the boundaries of Vietnam.” 
Of course this “unthinkable” option was 
precisely the action required to defeat the 
aggression we had undertaken to repel. 

Who persuaded our policy makers that so 
simple and so legitimate a course as striking 
back at the aggressor was unthinkable? 
When and how was American strategic 
thought reduced to such absurdity? Cooper 
should know but he doesn’t tell. Perhaps he 
never saw the issue clearly. 

If Mr. Cooper will analyse his own experi- 
ence, he will find that this line of thought 
came from his British associates. Britain 
long ago learned the knack of giving away 
the substance of its allies while conserving 
its own resources. Britain has profited sub- 
stantially from our war in Vietnam, It has 
exercised a subtle dominion over U.S. policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cooper gives us guid- 
ance for the future. We must learn to cope 
with subnuclear threats to the peace. “In the 
last analysis,” he wrote, “National security 
can be attained only in a peaceful and or- 
dered world.” This will require “close con- 
sultations with the Soviet Union and devel- 
oping effective, non-polemic channels with 
Communist China so that we can avoid, inso- 
far as possible, misunderstandings and mis- 
calculations about objectives and intentions. 
It will mean an expansion of American aid 
programs and a liberalization of our trade 
policies lest we find ourselves phychologically 
and politically besieged by Latin America, 
Africa and Asia.” 

This was the Kennedy policy which led us 
into war in Vietnam. Diplomats are incapable 
of learning from history. 


CBS CONTEMPT CITATION 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I was op- 
posed to House Resolution 534, which 
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proposed that the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and its president, Dr. Frank 
Stanton, be cited for contempt of Con- 
gress for refusing to make certain film 
material available to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
I favored recommital of the resolution 
to the Commerce Committee. 

The first amendment of our Constitu- 
tion clearly prohibits inquiry into the 
news judgments of broadcasters. The 
course recommended by the majority of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in this instance would violate 
this constitutional prohibition. A long 
line of Supreme Court and Federal ap- 
pellate decisions have shown the judici- 
ary to be extremely reluctant to infringe 
first amendment guarantees. This reluc- 
tance is especially strong where sought- 
after information is available from other 
sources, as in this case. 

The committee claims that it seeks to 
develop legislation which will safeguard 
the public from distortion in the news 
media and that the sought-after infor- 
mation is necessary to this end. The facts 
indicate that the information needed to 
legislate has already been provided by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System or is 
available from other sources including 
the Pentagon and the individuals inter- 
viewed for the program in question. The 
way to temper distortion in the news 
media is not through an extension of 
congressional controls to the method by 
which news is obtained and reported, 
thus doing injury to the first amend- 
ment; rather such distortion is guarded 
against by the free exchange of ideas 
in a free press, as intended by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. Thus, the com- 
mittee subpena is both unnecessary and 
an overextension of congressional powers. 

While the Congress has the duty to 
regulate the broadcast industry, it does 
not have the right to do so by violating 
basic first amendment guarantees. 


BLACK NEWLYWEDS MARK PROG- 
RESS IN CHICAGO 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune yesterday reported the re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the Real 
Estate Research Corp. which reflects that 
the standard of living for black newly- 
weds has greatly increased over the past 
17 years. 

For example, the survey reports that 
in June of 1954, 14 percent of Chicago's 
black newlyweds started their married 
life in a single, rented room. In June of 
1971, the number of black newlyweds in 
Chicago who were forced to start married 
life in this manner had dropped to only 
1.3 percent. 

Other improvements in living condi- 
tions were also noted. The survey dis- 
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closed that 61.2 percent of young black 
couples own an automobile today, while 
only 42 percent had a car in 1954. And, 
surprisingly, a higher percentage of to- 
day's white brides than black responded 
that they planned to work after they 
were married. In 1954, 73 percent of the 
new black wives planned to hold a regular 
job after marriage—today, the number 
of employed black brides has reportedly 
dropped to 68.8 percent. While there is 
still a gap between black and white eco- 
nomic advantages as consumers there 
are also indications that that difference 
has likewise narrowed appreciably over 
the past 17 years. 

Mr. Speaker, subtle forms of discrimi- 
nation still exist to deprive black Amer- 
icans of their right to full equality. Iam 
greatly encouraged by the progress which 
has been made over the past several 
years; however, I must confess that, in 
my opinion, we are still moving too slow- 
ly toward the day when it will not be 
possible to discern any socioeconomic or 
political advantages of one race over an- 
other. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
progress comes faster and is most lasting 
when it is achieved in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the progress 
of the past several years to the consider- 
ation of my colleagues, and I salute black 
Americans everywhere for their remark- 
ably dignified march toward full equality 
under the law. 


OUTSIDE EARNINGS AND THE 
WORKLOAD OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, just yes- 
terday the House passed a bill to give 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
an administrative assistant. I supported 
this bill. There is no question that the 
workload of the High Court is enormous 
and the burden on its members stagger- 
ing. I believe the Congress recognized 
this in voting in favor of this bill by a 
2-to-1 margin. 

Despite this workload, a financial 
statement for the first 6 months of 1971 
filed by Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas, shows outside earnings in ex- 
cess of his salary. It reports some $37,000 
on the side, chiefiy from speaking and 
writing, contrasted with $30,000 in salary 
for the same period. 

In a TV interview a week ago Monday, 
Chief Justice Burger noted that the 
Court’s caseload has increased from 
1,100 in 1950 to more than 4,000 this 
year. In this situation it is more than a 
little perplexing that a Justice has suffi- 
cient time to earn in excess of his salary 
from outside activity. 
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Undoubtedly this practice is legal. It 
is not the practice of law and there is no 
rule or regulation prohibiting it that I 
know of. Equally certain is the fact that 
as a matter of policy it is probably not a 
subject that lends itself to legislative re- 
striction. 

However, it does seem to me, as well as 
to several with whom I have discussed 
the matter, that some restraints on such 
outside earnings might be in order as a 
matter of self-discipline or self-restraint 
or what have you. The same principle 
should apply to Members of Congress. 
If there is sufficient time to write and 
speak at an extrajudicial function to the 
tune of $6,000 a month, perhaps the 
Court is not all that overburdened. Or, 
more significantly, perhaps those engag- 
ing in all this outside activity are throw- 
ing a disproportionate part of the load 
on others who stick to their heavy judi- 
cial responsibilities? 


WILL A BULLDOZER COOL THINGS 
OFF? 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp the third 
of a series of articles concerning model 
cities that recently appeared in the At- 
lanta Constitution: 

WILL A BULLDOZER Coot THINGS OFF? 

(By Duane Riner) 

Cary Hooks, state director of the Federal 
Housing Administration, says he’s confident 
that the frustrations of Model Cities resi- 
dents will “cool off” once they see construc- 
tion begin on a couple of apartment com- 
plexes. 

“Let the people see something being built. 
If you do a little something,” said Hooks, 
“people will say, ‘It’s a start.’ 

“Once they see a bulldozer down there, 
they'll be all right.” 

Model Cities residents have been wait- 
ing two years for a start. Too much land 
has been cleared with no results. 

Emory University sociology professor Alvin 
Boskoff, who analyzed all aspects of the 
Model Cities housing program, said the hous- 
ing components—clearance, relocation, re- 
habilitation and new housing—had produced 
“minor achievements and major frustra- 
tions.” 

He singled out the “highly detailed pro- 
cedures” of the Atlanta Housing Authority 
(AHA) as impeding achievement and said 
some “informants” indicated that the au- 
thority “has not given high priority or extra- 
ordinary emphasis to the Model Cities pro- 
gram despite the location of a field office in 
the Model Cities complex.” 

Boskoff said implementation of clearance 
policy was evaluated by all those he inter- 
viewed as “difficult, disappointing and al- 
most disastrous.” 

The most widespread explanation, Boskoff 
found, was “the general character and orga- 
nization of the AHA,” operating as it does 
“largely but not completely in response to 
federal regulations.” 

The negotiation process for land to be 
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cleared also came in for criticism in the 
Emory report. 

“In the judgment of most informants,” 
the report said, “the Housing authority and 
Model Cities staff had been unable to develop 
an adequate public relations program for 
Model Cities residents. As a result, there 
was considerable misunderstanding of clear- 
ance objectives, much misinformation and 
rumor, and understandable fears about hav- 
ing no place to live.” 

Boskoff sald the clearance situation “re- 
flects a confused and inefficient set of de- 
cistons—some made in haste and others rep- 
resenting poor judgment.” 

An example of the hopeless wheel-spinning 
that has marred the Model Cities housing 
effort was a parcel of land on which 14 houses 
stood. 

The land was purchased, cleared and at- 
tempts were launched to arrange for new 
apartments. Disputes flared between a resi- 
dent housing committee and the Atlanta 
Housing Authority. A suitable sponsor could 
not be found. 

During all the furor, the contour of the 
land—a steep slope—was never considered. 
When the soil was finally tested late last 
summer it was found that most of the land 
was unsuitable for building and the project 
was ineligible for FHA loans. 

Here’s what the Emory sociologist con- 
cluded: 

“Responsibility for selection of clearance 
sites in the Model Cities area is shared by the 
Model Cities staff, the AHA and the City 
Planning department. But the fact that their 
collective decisions were questionable—or ill- 
advised—is perhaps less significant than the 
fact that there was no procedure for review- 
ing decisions that were made under severe 
time pressures. In the judgment of the 
writer, this failure to institute responsible 
review and evaluation is a major symptom 
of the Model Cities effort.” 

One of the greatest public relations flascos, 
according to Boskoff, involved relocation of 
Model Cities residents. 

“Residents were confused by notices and 
information sheets that, in the opinion of 
several officials interviewed, were unclear, 
unattuned to the educational level of most 
residents and even included inaccurate in- 
formation.” 

The “ y inadequate” public relations, 
he said, “stimulated fear, desperation and 
resistances that directly conflicted with the 
avowed objectives of the Model Cities pro- 
gram in general and its housing aims in par- 
ticular.” 

Then Boskoff found that relocation as- 
sistance for Model Cities residents was ac- 
corded low—"or maybe no priority”—by the 
Atlanta Housing Authority. 

He found while examining files that few 
applicants came to the office for assistance 
and that housing counselors in the office 
“were not noticeably engaged in work over 
long segments of the morning or the after- 
noon.” 

In short, he concluded, the atmosphere in 
the office “was one of low pressure, unruffied 
laxity and modest involvement.” 

Temporary housing for displaced Model 
Cities residents has been the most highly 
publicized failing, Remember the 200 mo- 
bile homes costing about $2 million that 
were found sitting idle on a lot adjacent to 
the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary last Sep- 
tember? Approximately 100 were still sitting 
there late in April. About 30 remain late 
in May. 

Several of Boskoff's informants gleaned the 
impression that City Hall and the Housing 
authority were “lukewarm” to temporary 
housing and simply did not press for quick 
and efficient action. 
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How does Boskoff sum up the Model Cities 
approach to housing? 

“It was developed in great haste and with 
much vagueness as to implementation and 
administration. Consequently, goals were set 
neither in response to well documented needs 
of resident families, nor in line with the 
known capacities of operating agencies.” 

He also notes the lack of a “demonstration” 
flavor and a “virtual absence of innovation.” 

“The prosaic and lusterless quality of 
these programs was also reflected in the deci- 
sion to depend on existing agencies for im- 
plementing housing goals. In other words, 
the same agencies that had been unable to 
promote a needed housing supply in the past 
were asked to try again under a new label.” 

The major burden for housing in Model 
Cities, he observed, remained on the “groan- 
ing shoulders” of the Atlanta Housing Au- 
thority, which was simultaneously responsi- 
ble for redevelopment in other parts of 
Atlanta. 

Boskoff says a key deficiency in the Model 
Cities program was the failure—until re- 
cently—of City Hall to demonstrate "either 
an official or unofficial Interest in, or re- 
sponsibility for, the Model Cities program.” 

He also blames the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
for providing little guidance or support for 
Model Cities in its housing problem. 


AYER’S 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr, DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform the house of 
Representatives of the 100th anniversary 
of Ayer, a community of great impor- 
tance to the economy of north central 
Massachusetts. 

Ayer was incorporated by charter on 
February 15, 1871. By its provisions, that 
portion of the town of Shirley lying east 
of the Nashua River, and that part of 
Groton lying south of a straight line 
running easterly from the point of junc- 
tion of James’ Brook with the Nashua 
River, to the point where the southern 
side of the county road leading from 
Groton by Ridge Hill Tavern to Littleton 
Old Common intersects a line between 
Groton and Littleton near Spectacle 
Pond, were incorporated in the new town. 
The physical shape of the town is in the 
form of a parallelogram, averaging about 
4 miles long from east to west and 
about 2 miles wide from north to 
south. Bordered by Shirley on the west, 
Groton on the north, Littleton on the 
east, and Harvsrd on the south, Ayer is 
located 36 miles northwest of Boston. 

The earliest name by which this south- 
ern portion of Groton was known was the 
name ‘given to it by the Indians, Nona- 
coicus, still preserved in the name of a 
brook flowing through the town. Later 
the town was called South Groton, then 
Groton Junction, and finally Ayer. 

On August 5, 1869, an article appeared 
in the Groton Junction Public Spirit 
newspaper advocating secession of Gro- 
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ton Junction from the parent town, on 
the grounds that the citizens had to go 
4 miles to town meetings, and that 
while a numerical majority of the voters 
of the town resided at the Junction, they 
did not receive their fair proportion of 
offices in the government of the town. At 
a town meeting on January 3, 1871, it was 
unanimously voted that there would be 
no opposition to separation. 

On January 20, 1871, a correspondent 
suggested in the Public Spirit the name 
of Ayer as— 

Easy to spell and speak; not likely to be 
confused with that of any other town in the 
state, and associated in the mind of every 
one with the sweet strains of Robert Burns. 


The name of Ayer, however, was not 
given to the town from the Scottish 
River—Ayr—“associated in the mind of 
every one with the sweet strains of 
Robert Burns, but in honor of Dr. 
James C. Ayer of Lowell, who said that 
he appreciated the high honor the town 
bestowed upon him, and hoped that the 
future would present no occasion to re- 
gret the choice they had made. Later he 
furnished the town with the funds neces- 
sary to construct a town hall. 

Although the town was primarily an 
agricultural community, early industries 
included an oil and batting mill, grist 
mills, saw mills, a brewery, lumber mills, 
a gravestone manufacturing plant, the 
Martin & Co. works for the manufac- 
ture of plows and other agricultural im- 
plements, a factory for the manufacture 
of Ross’ transparent soap, paper mills, 
a steam tannery, an iron furnace, fulling 
and coloring mills, wood-working and 
shingles factories and a horseshoe nail 
factory. 

Presently Ayer is the center for the 
central Massachusetts apple industry. 
Industrial sewing machines, concrete 
products, industrial cutlery, silver sheen 
products, chemicals for can making, and 
packing machinery are manufactured. 
The town’s major industry, the Hartnett 
Tanning Co., was destroyed by fire in 
1961. During the past 50 years, Ayer has 
been known to hundreds of thousands of 
veterans who have spent some time at 
Fort Devens. 

Many of my fellow members of the 
House of Representatives probably re- 
member well the scenic beauty of Ayer 
and Fort Devens. I salute and congratu- 
late Ayer on her 100th birthday, and ex- 
press my best wishes for her continued 
future growth and development. 

The entire Nation owes an incalculable 
debt to the people of the town of Ayer 
where during the frantic years of the 
Second World War, division after divi- 
sion of American men came and went 
through the facilities of Fort Devens. 

Iam certain that it is the desire of the 
people of the town of Ayer and of the 
entire Montachusett region that this 
unique New England town which has 
touched the lives of innumerable Ameri- 
can men should continue to serve the 
national security of the United States by 
its dedication to the growth and im- 
provement of all of the many services 
offered to the country by Fort Devens. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD —SENATE 


SENATE—Friday, July 16, 1971 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. Bos Packwoop, a 
Senator from the State of Oregon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, not in our merit but 
in our need we come to Thee. Free our 
minds of all lower thoughts that we may 
now contemplate only that which is beau- 
tiful and good and true. May these days 
of crisis and intense work be times of 
enrichment of life and of strengthening 
character, when the spiritual nature is 
nourished and we grow in the ways of 
Thy kingdom. Help us to think and act 
on those things which make for a better 
nation and a more righteous people. May 
the peace we seek for the nations begin 
in us and abide in the hearts of all who 
serve Thee in this Chamber. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1971. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate on Official duties, I appoint Hon. Bos 
Packwoop, a Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon, to perform the duties of the Chair dur- 
ing my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PACKWOOD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 15, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the legisla- 
tive calendar beginning with Calendar 
a 248 and ending with Calendar No. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HIGHEST STATE APPELLATE COURT 
LIBRARIES AS DEPOSITORY LI- 
BRARIES 


The bill (S. 2227) to amend title 44, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Public Printer to designate the library of 
the highest appellate court in each State 
as a depository library, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2227 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 
19 of title 44, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“$ 1915, Highest State appellate court libraries 
as depository libraries 

“Upon the request of the highest appellate 
court of a State, the Public Printer is author- 
ized to designate the library of that court as 
& depository library. The provisions of section 
1911 of this title shall not apply to any library 
so designated.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1915. Highest State appellate court libraries 
as depository libraries.” 


THE HUMAN COST OF SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 


The resolution (S. Res. 142) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the study entitled 
“The Human Cost of Soviet Communism” 
as a Senate document was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 142 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document the study entitled “The Human 
Cost of Soviet Communism”, prepared by 
Robert Conquest at the request of the late 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd for the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and that there be 
printed ten thousand additional copies of 
such document for the use of that commit- 
tee. 


THE 72D ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DAR 


The resolution (S. Res. 150) author- 
izing the printing of the 72d annual re- 
port of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
as a Senate document was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 150 

Resolved, That the seventy-second annual 
report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the 
year ended March 1, 1969, be printed, with 
an illustration, as a Senate document. 


PRINTING THE PRAYERS OF THE 
CHAPLAIN OF THE SENATE AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 34) authorizing the printing of the 
prayers of the Chaplain of the Senate 
during the 91st Congress as a Senate 
document, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 34 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with an illustration as a Senate 
document, the prayers by the Reverend 
Edward L. R. Elson, 8.T.D., the Chaplain of 
the Senate, at the opening of the daily ses- 
Sions of the Senate during the Ninety-first 
Congress, together with any other prayers 
offered by him during that period in his 
official capacity as Chaplain of the Senate; 
and that there be printed two thousand 
additional copies of such document, of 
which one thousand thirty would be for the 
use of the Senate and nine hundred seventy 
would be for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 

Sec. 2. The copy for the document au- 
thorized in section 1 shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 


MURALS IN THE HOUSE WING OF 
THE CAPITOL 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 169) 
authorizing the acceptance, by the Joint 
Committee on the Library on behalf of 
the Congress, from the U.S. Capitol His- 
torical Society, of preliminary design 
sketches and funds for murals in the 
east corridor, first floor, in the House 
wing of the Capitol, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS, 1971 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 31) 
authorizing the printing of the compila- 
tion entitled “Federal and State Student 
Aid Programs, 1971” as a Senate docu- 
ment, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “printed”, strike out 
“sixty-two” and insert “sixty-eight”; so 
as to make the concurrent resolution 
read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the com- 
pilation entitled “Federal and State Student 
Aid Programs, 1971", prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress for the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be printed as 
a Senate document; and that there be printed 
sixty-eight thousand two hundred addi- 
tional copies of such document, of which 
forty-three thousand nine hundred copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, ten thousand three hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, ten 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare, and four thousand copies shall be for 
the use of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives for a period of 
sixty days, after which the unused balances 
shall revert to the respective Senate and 
House document rooms. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
PRINTING FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 242) 
authorizing certain printing for the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 9, 
strike out: 

That after the conclusion of the second 
session of the Ninety-second Congress there 
shall be printed for the use of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives fifty-six thousand one hundred 
copies of a publication entitled “Summary 
of Veterans Legislation Reported, Ninety-sec- 
cond Congress,” with an additional forty 
four thousand copies for the use of Members 
of the House of Representatives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 


HISTORY OF THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 69) authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the his- 
tory of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with amendments, 
in line 6, after the word “printed”, strike 
out “five” and insert “two”; and, after 
line 7, strike out: 

Sec. 3. One hundred copies shall be bound 
with a buckram cover and gold lettering for 


the use of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That there be printed, with Ulus- 
trations, as a Senate document a compila- 
tion of materials relating’ to the history of 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations in connection with its fiftieth an- 
niversary (1921-1971). 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed two thousand copies 
of such document for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
wee resolution, as amended, was agreed 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S FORTHCOM- 
ING TRIP TO THE PEOPLE'S RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the sur- 
prise which the country felt in the an- 
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nouncement of the President last night 
was surely coupled with a considerable 
amount of relief that we are going to be 
able, again, to open a dialog with 750 mil- 
lion people. 

My own position with regard to the Na- 
tionalist Government of China on Tai- 
wan has not changed. I support that gov- 
ernment. The President has made it clear 
that his decision is not in any sense di- 
rected against or in any sense hostile to 
any other nation. That, too, is good. 

The President’s announcement has 
worldwide implications. Many things 
may come from it. First of all, a general 
lowering of tensions, a movement toward 
more peaceful relations among the na- 
tions, a betterment of our understand- 
ing, and the opportunity to exchange re- 
lationships with mainland China on a 
political, journalistic, cultural, and on 
other bases. 

Mr. President, I hazard the modest 
suggestion that in the past, when Presi- 
dents have engaged in foreign policy 
visits abroad, they have, on occasion, 
elected to take with them representatives 
of the Senate of the United States which 
shares certain foreign policy obligations 
with the President. 

I have no idea what the President’s 
views are in this regard, but it is, I think, 
well known that the majority leader and 
I on other occasions have indicated our 
entire willingness to do whatever the 
President had in mind. I, myself, am vol- 
unteering again, should the occasion 
arise; but, in any event, I am sure the 
President will keep Congress—particu- 
larly the Senate—fully advised. 

Mr. President, I believe that some rep- 
resentation by the legislative branch at 
the time the trip of the President to the 
People’s Republic of China is made, in 
my opinion, would be most desirable. It 
is better for me to say that now, before 
I know whether it is included in the plan, 
rather than afterwards. 

Furthermore, I think that the impact 
of the President’s announcement will be 
considerable on Hanoi. It is the old ploy 
which the Romans knew as “vis a tergo,” 
that is, to push from the rear—the sud- 
den movement from behind. Therefore, 
Hanoi is bound to be looking over its 
shoulder and speculating. I imagine that 
every room in every chancellory in 
Hanoi is abuzz today because they have 
no way of knowing whether the opening 
of this new form of relationship with 
mainland China may not, indeed, dilute 
to some degree the heretofore absolute 
reliance on their big brother. 

Thus, I imagine that some good may 
flow from this and that something may 
happen in Paris. But, in any event, a 
giant leap forward has been taken by 
the President and I congratulate him on 
it. The country is the better for it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to commend the President of 
the United States for the initiative he 
has shown in his constant attempts, 
since he has assumed office, to bring 
about a degree of normalization between 
the United States of America and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

I know of the President’s intense, per- 
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sonal, and life-long interest in China and 
the Far East. I am aware of the moves 
which he has made, beginning in Febru- 
ary of 1969. I want the record to show 
that I think he is heading in the right 
direction, at the right pace, and with the 
right amount of circumspection. 

It is to be hoped that this visit which 
the President announced that he will 
undertake on the invitation of Chou En- 
lai within the next 9 months will bear 
some fruit in bringing about a stabiliza- 
tion of the situation in Bast Asia and the 
western Pacific, and in bringing about 
also a quicker end to the war in Viet- 
nam. 

The President has for several months 
been carrying on probes through third 
persons, third parties and third govern- 
ments, and I am assuming that one of 
these probes has been with Peking. I 
assume also that, on the basis of what 
has taken place, Peking as well as Moscow 
might well have been consulted by Le 
Doc Tho, a key member of the North 
Vietnamese politburo, before he arrived 
at Paris and before the seven-point pro- 
posal of Madam Binh. 

So the President has undertaken an- 
other step. One of the earlier steps was 
to do away with certain trade restrictions 
between this country and China that had 
been imposed since 1951 in the nature of 
a primary and secondary boycott—a use- 
less policy. 

The President has also broadened the 
number of types of professions and peo- 
ple who would be given valid passports 
by this Government to go to China. He 
still has on the books the promise that 
this Government would be willing to send 
newsmen into China and in return Pe- 
king could send an equal number of 
newsmen here. 

The President has moved in the di- 
rection of allowing certain nonstrategic 
type of materials to be traded to main- 
land China. And now his latest move— 
which I must admit in all frankness and 
candor came as a total surprise to me— 
is a continuation of what he has done 
previously and is a continuation of the 
plan he announced at the beginning of 
his term. 

I express my appreciation for what has 
been done and my appreciation of the 
fact that Dr. Kissinger did not have 
tummy trouble. Out of this has come the 
results which the President has now re- 
layed to the American people. I might 
observe that the President got the most 
important impact out of the shortest 
speech of his career. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield for a moment, I would 
like to observe in the words of Confu- 
cius that perhaps it may be said, “Man 
who have stomach trouble in Karachi 
take pot to China.” [Laughter.] 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATO: 
TROOP REDUCTIONS—VIII 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the New York Post, there 
appears a commentary by Mr. Max 
Lerner on the European troop reduction 
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amendment which was defeated in the America story, which Includes the business 


Senate several weeks ago. 

Mr, Lerner is most perceptive, it seems 
to me, in noting that there is more 
involved in this issue than the question 
of numbers of US. forces in Europe and 
their cost. What is involved, as he points 
out, is a whole system of relationships— 
economic, political, social and, one might 
add, psychological—between the United 
States and Europe which have revolved 
around the military alliance. 

While NATO has been the core of that 
system, it is still but one factor. More- 
over, the number of U.S. forces assigned 
to NATO is a fraction of that factor. 
It is true that a change in the core of 
the complex is bound to affect the entire 
relationship. But that is precisely the 
point of the troop reduction amendment. 
The amendment would not only cut costs 
and redeploy U.S. forces, it would also 
act to move the entire system of US.- 
European relationships away from past 
concepts which, in my judgment, are 
acting as a drag on the rational evolu- 
tion of this system. Within these anti- 
quated concepts Europe is seen, as it 
was two decades ago, as dependent in a 
many-sided fashion on the United States. 
This overlong clinging to what is long 
since past is most glaring, I believe, in 
the atrophying of the U.S. role in NATO 
and the sacrosanctity with which the 
size of the troop deployment has been 
surrounded. 

In any event, I am most happy to 
share Mr. Lerner’s astute observations 
with the Senate. May I add that with 
many of them I am in complete accord, 
such as his reference to the possibility 
of a European commander of NATO. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
referred to, a series of three articles 
by Nick Thimmesch and other material 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRANSATLANTIC PARTNERS 
(By Max Lerner) 

Despite my disagreement with Sen. Mans- 
field's determined drive to get half the Amer- 
ican troops out of Europe, and whatever its 
final outcome, I am glad he has stirred the 
slumbering issue to life. 

Unexamined assumptions are dangerous, in 
public policy as in private life. Mansfield 
has made me, for one, dust. off my own en- 
counters with the NATO problem, my travels 
and conversations in Europe, to rethink the 
Europe-America partnership. 

That’s what it is. Make no mistake about 
it. The Senators and commentators who treat 
troop cuts just as a matter of saving some 
money, and getting soldiers back to Kansas 
and away from the sin-places of Europe, are 
ripping a single thread out of a whole coat. 

The coat is nothing less than an alliance 
system, stretching far beyond the military, 
between Europe and America. It is probably 
the most crucial alliance system in the 
world, since it links two creative continents, 
Europe and America—two culture clusters 
very much in ferment, two power structures 
which are unequaled by any other combina- 
tion in the world. Don’t give it up or let it be 
broken too cavalierly. 

The heart of the alliance—NATO, the de- 
fense system—came into being 25 years ago. 
It isn’t anywhere near the whole Europe- 


investments, the currency exchange system, 
the trade union relations, the scientific and 
technological exchange, the intellectual in- 
terplay. 

But the common defense of Europe, and 
through it the defense of America, is part 
of it. We have all but forgotten that mil- 
lions of young Americans died in two mon- 
ster wars because European stability broke, 
and its breaking engulfed America. 

In his pre-Nixon phase, in 1965, Henry 
Kissinger wrote a sharp analysis of what he 
called “The Troubled Partnership” (Anchor 
Paperback). I should myself call it the Tired 
Partnership. A 25-year mariage is a long mar- 
riage between continents as between a man 
and a woman, but in neither case do you opt 
out just for the hell of it. As in a marriage 
also, there have been neurotic interactions 
between these transatlantic partners. 

The Europeans went into NATO to resist 
Russian invasion; they have stayed in it to 
get the umbrella of American nuclear pro- 
tection. They make their contribution to the 
NATO conventional forces grudgingly—just 
enough to keep American forces there, but 
not so much as will make the nuclear um- 
brella unnecessary. 

America in turn wants the ground and air 
resistance to be more than a token, so that 
a Soviet attack will meet “multiple options” 
and a “flexible response,” instead of trigger- 
ing a nuclear response automatically. 

To freshen the alliance I am all for putting 
more pressure on the European partners to 
carfy their weight and do more to achieve 
adequate force levels. I am also for helping 
them move forward an independent European 
nuclear deterrent, if possible, to get them free 
of dependence on America, And obviously I 
am for talks with Russia and the Warsaw 
Pact group about mutual troop reductions 
on both sides, which is the only thing that 
makes sense. 

But we must change the psychology of the 
partnership. It’s time for the U.S. to drop its 
old habit of having the commander of the 
NATO forces always an American, and time 
also to cut the top European group into con- 
sultations on nuclear policy. Finally it is time 
to recognize that while NATO itself can't be- 
come a bargaining unit for a European de- 
tente—a thaw in relations with the Rus- 
sians—its members can do it bilaterally. 


That is just what Chancellor Brandt has 
been trying to do in his Ostpolitik, and he 
needs more encouragement from the State 
ning again and the sap is flowing again in 
Europe depends not only on a military power 
balance, which NATO has supplied, but also 
on a sense that the congealed waters are run- 
ning again and the sap is flowing again i: 
the trees, 

Brandt made it clear, in a sharp statement 
on the Mansfield sortie, that the Germans 
must be sure of America’s presence in Eu- 
rope if they are to bargain effectively for 
detente with the Russians. 

Nixon brought out an array of bigwigs 
to back up his anti-Mansfield drive. For me 
what counts is not so much their authority 
as the witness they bear to the long partner- 
ship, which has kept the peace too well to be 
unraveled in a fit of alliance fatigue. 


[From Forses, Jury 15, 1971] 
FACT AND COMMENT 
A CHOICE THAT REALLY IS NO CHOICE 
The bipartisan unanimity of Washington's 
ex and present statesmen on not reducing 
our armed forces in Europe by half was 
impressive only because most of these fel- 
lows in private—and sometimes public— 
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conversations usually speak of one another 
with the utmost disdain. 

I found the point of view in which they 
were in agreement about as sense-making 
as the inflexible Indochina policy pursued 
by Dean Rusk for eight years. 

In the turbulent decade or two that fol- 
lowed World War I’s end, NATO and our 
huge manpower-money commitment to it 
made sense. NATO had a real military capa- 
bility, and served to shield Western Europe 
from aggression. 

In the totally unlikely event that the 
Russians should suddenly march against 
Pree Europe, NATO as an effective military 
force simply no longer is—Ask any battalion 
or regimental commander about the instant- 
ready status of his force, and no informed 
source in any world capital would be sur- 
prised at the answer. 

The fact is our 300,000 men in Europe and 
their nearly-that-many dependents are there 
as hostages—merely as numerica] proof to 
friend and foe alike that this country will 
inevitably be “in” any major confilct. 

For some years Forses has pointed out the 
prohibitive expense of maintaining such an 
unnecessarily huge number of troops in 
Europe. 

Less than half the number of military 
personnel would serve the hostage purpose. 

Meantime, the cost of supporting them 
is contributing enormously every day to the 
dollar flood which so endangers Europe— 
and us—economically and politically. 

And NATO's incomprehensively dilatory, 
almost negative response to the Russian 
offer mutually to reduce troop forces indi- 
cates NATO doesn’t even seem aware of 
what it’s there for. 

The Mansfield proposal was licked, but it 
is far from dead. 

Given a choice of restoring some integrity 
to the dollar and thus preserving the eco- 
nomic and political stability of Free Europe, 
or maintaining a hostage force of Ameri- 
cans at present “strength,” there really is no 
choice. 

It just seems that it will take a little 
more time for this to become apparent to 
the chess players. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


The chances for this country to have ade- 
quate military forces without a draft are nil, 
and. political cant to the contrary can't 
change that unfortunate fact. 

Instead of trying to proceed down that im- 
possible path, we should set about promptly 
to make for those individuals who make a ca- 
reer of military service a life that is decently 
paid, including attractive, meaningful 
fringe benefits. 

Realistically, it’s unaffordable to have every 
one of a couple of million or more in the 
armed services paid on a scale commensu- 
rate with civilian jobs of the same sort. But 
can you name me one really good reason why 
the man who is making a career of the serv- 
ices shouldn't be paid considerably more 
than the draftee who is serving because he 
has to and is counting the days and hours 
until until he’s out? Half of his hitch is 
spent trying to make him slightly useful for 
the last half. Pay at most any scale won’t 
make too many draftees want to stay on. 

Our defense, though, depends near-totally 
on the career man in the field and sky and at 
sea. By any rational measure he should be 
paid more, considerably more, vis-a-vis draf- 
tees who are reluctantly in the ranks to- 
day and out- at the first possible: tomorrow. 

The President and the majority of Con- 
gress should axe unaffordable billions of 
dollars called for by across-the-board mili- 
tary pay raises. Across-the-board shouldn't 
have a thing to do with it. Long-term en- 
listees—that is, career men—should get a 
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substantial raise and every feasible addi- 
tional “perq.” 

And, by the way, if we ever were to have 
nearly enough volunteers to man the forces 
and with only a modicum of draftees, this 
is about the only way it could happen. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, July 7, 1971] 


NATO GRAPPLES WITH SHIFTING PRIORITIES 
In U.S., OTHER NATIONS 


(By Nick Thimmesch) 


BrussEts.—The men who serve as NATO 
representatives here as well as ‘the Interna- 
tional Secretariat staff tend to be academic 
types best suited for contemplating the Euro- 
pean power balance and Soviet intentions. 
International political questions of the 15 
member nations are less to their liking. 
These days, however, the NATO men are 
forced to give the internal questions almost 
the same priority as the omnipresent So- 
viets. 

NATO isn't coming apart, but it is suffer- 
ing strains, as all aging alliances eventually 
do, In the recent debate in the U.S. Senate 
over cutting U.S. troop levels by half in 

, it was a lady, Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith (R-Me.), who spoke the frankest: “We 
have carried ‘the brunt of military liberation 
and protection of Western Europe for nearly 
30 years now,” she said. “We have done it 
through the sacrifice of our military person- 
nel and their families and through the bil- 
lions of our taxpayers’ dollars, 

“We lifted Western European countries off 
their backs and provided their economic re- 
covery through the generous Marshall Plan 
and other forms of economic aid. 

“And what have we gotten in return? Con- 
tinued slaps in the face. Continued biting of 
our hands that fed them. Continued failure 
of the nations of Western Europe to carry 
their fair share of the cost and personnel for 
the NATO that keeps them free nations.” 

NATO and other European leaders are 
startled to think of a greatly diminished U.S. 
presence in Europe. Maybe this is why they 
agreed last December to increase their con- 
tribution to the NATO defense system by 
$950 million in the next five years. 

Without strong participation by the United 
States, it is possible that first the small West 
European nations would take the Swedish 
neutralist approach, with the larger nations 
(France, Germany and Italy) following suit. 

Tronically, it is once again Germany, West 
that is, which is pivotal to the situation. The 
West Germans are on an economic binge. 
True, Chancellor Willy Brandt has eased re- 
lations with East Germany, at the same time 
reaffirming his nation’s dependence on NATO. 
But what will West Germany do 5 or 10 years 
from now when its economy cools off—as it 
must—and it gropes about for stability, 
through nationalism perhaps? 

The Soviets have vivid memories, and so do 
other Europeans, of German armies. Faced 
with a Germany searching for stability, the 
Russians might agree to an accommodation 
with West Germany. And if that happens it is 
very likely that the rest of Europe would fol- 
low, and reluctantly accept German-Russian 
power. 

There is even the notion that the Soviets 
for the present, would prefer having an 
American presence in West Germany rather 
than a new West Germany army there. The 
Soviets know that if a clamor for national 
identity develops, Germany's young genera- 
tion will be a part of it, and as one NATO 
official put it, “The Soviets would be very 
uncomfortable with 70 million German per- 
fectionists on their flank.” 

With all the dreadful possibilities spinning 
through their heads, the NATO gentlemen 
see the need to press their governments for 
greater contributions of men and money to 
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the NATO defense effort. The idea that the 
United States would force its European part- 
ners to do more, says Jorge Kastl, assistant 
secretary general for political affairs, is as 
wrong as the European idea that U.S, in- 
volvement is automatic. 

Indeed, some theorists believe that Sen. 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) was only trying 
to get the United States to appreciate the 
need for NATO. If NATO fell apart, through 
American neglect, the United States would 
risk & war and also losing U.S. enterprises in 
Europe valued at an estimated $100 billion. 

For the present, then the U.S, government 
tries to mark time while Europe regains its 
pre-De Gaulle momentum, appreciates the 
United States a little more and kicks in more 
money and men to NATO, 

The British, for instance, showed their 
good intentions by recommissioning the air- 
craft carrier, Ark Royal, an 18-year-old 
splendor, for NATO service. Meanwhile, a new 
Italian navy sits in port because Italy won't 
pay for it to steam anywhere. 

There are many facts which amount to a 
negative for NATO these days. There is hope 
that when the present situation straightens 
out, there will be new, positive facts about 
NATO solidarity. 

After all, as outgoing U.S. ambassador to 
NATO, Robert Ellsworth, told me: “When 
you deal with the Russians, it’s important to 
deal in facts, not words. The Russians only 
respond to facts.” 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 8, 1971] 
U.S. Army, EUROPE, Facrnc RACIAL 
PRESSURE 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

HEIDELBERG, WEST GERMANY.—Out of neces- 
sity, perhaps, the Army, of late, tries to be a 
“nice guy" to its troops, giving them the im- 
pression that military life isn’t that much 
different from the “outside.” Well, the more 
that the Army and the outside get together, 
the more the Army suffers what outside so- 
ciety suffers, including race trouble, of which 
the Army now has plenty. 

Outside society has Black Panthers; 
clinched fist, Black Power salute; strife be- 
tween young blacks and whites including ar- 
guments over whether to play “soul” or coun- 
try and western music; a high incidence of 
crime among blacks and a goodly portion of 
white racism. 

The Army has all this too, but it tends to 
be intensified when men are trained to fight 
only to find themselves in a boring, caretaker 
mission like serving in the defense of Eu- 
rope. Soldiers have always brawled. Black mil- 
itancy adds a new dimension. 

“I don’t want to talk about it,” said a 
white private first class in Frankfurt. But in 
& moment, he did. “Many biacks come into 
the Army to make the worst of it. They have 
chips on their shoulders, and some of the 
whites do too. We had a white captain who 
was relieved of his command because he sin- 
gled out two black guy's quarters to be 
searched. They found hash (drugs) and the 
black guys were busted, only they protested 
they were discriminated against. I guess the 
captain should have searched eyerybody’s 
stuff.” 

Another white GI said: “Officers should dis- 
cipline blacks the same as whites and not 
transfer troublemakers just to get rid of 
them.” 

There is much muttering among white of- 
ficers that blacks get off too lightly, both 
in military and West German courts. Yet an 
estimated 45% of prisoners in Army stock- 
ades are blacks, and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union keeps a close watch here. 

Black militants are not a shy bunch. If in- 
clined, they will terrorize, even assault, supe- 
rior officers, white or black. What used to be 
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called “mutiny” in the old Army, now pops 
up in strike threats. One group of blacks at 
the Air Force base at Wiesbaden struck in a 
dispute over the observance of Martin Luther 
King’s birthday. The Black Panthers are pres- 
ent. One, a former GI was jailed twice by 
German authorities on charges of distribut- 
ing printed matter hostile to the U.S. govern- 
ment and NATO. 

Whites who like to play racist strike back 
One white GI from Ninety-Six, Greenwood, 
South Carolina, was charged with wearing a 
K.E.K.-hood and then stabbing a black sol- 
dier. A black GI who went AWOL to Den- 
mark, before being apprehended, claimed he 
fied because he was afraid of being attacked 
by vengeful whites. 

Blacks also feel a fair amount of hostility 
from Germans. Some are Neo-Nazis. Others 
picked up bigoted attitudes of American 
whites, and think it’s best to emulate them. 
Still others are afraid of increasing violent 
crimes by blacks. This tension causes polari- 
zation, with blacks sticking together in mess 
halls, in recreation areas and off duty. There 
is one bar in Frankfurt which actually pro- 
hibits whites. 

The race situation got bad enough here 
last year that the Army started pro- 
grams to cope with it. An interracial “fly- 
ing squad” of officers suddenly visited units 
to check records on legal charges, promotions 
and issuance of passes. A Housing-Referral 
Office was established to help black soldiers 
find off-post housing. GIs were forbidden 
from renting from German landlords who 
refused to sign nondiscriminatory agree- 
ments. 

Black studies and sensitivity training 
were instituted for noncommissioned offi- 
cers (the guys who give most of the or- 
ders) and officers alike. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Human Relations Conference for 
U.S. Army, Europe, was held. Black officers 
held “rap” sessions, gritted their teeth 
when cursed and called Uncle Tom by black 
troops, but managed to persuade some that 
every Army order wasn’t white racism. 

At best the Army hopes to prevent wide- 
spread race trouble in its ranks and to main- 
tain its capability to defend Western Eu- 
rope’s threshold to the East. Despite the 
special programs, race upheavals haven't 
diminished. Before he left here reecntly for 
a new command, Brig. Gen. Patton, 
in the verbal style of his celebrated father, 
told an officer’s meeting: 

“You show me a commander or leader who 
says he doesn't have race trouble, and I'll 
show you a dumb ba 
[From the Los Angeles Times, July 11, 1971] 

U.S. ARMY, EuroPE, Factne RACIAL 
PRESSURE 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

FRANEFURT, West GERMANY —This isn’t 
the greatest Army the United States has 
fielded in Germany. In years past it was 
more purposeful for the Army to be con- 
queror or part of the rebuilding. Now as 
West Germany bristles with work and pros- 
perity, life for most of the U.S. military is 
garrison routine. That means restlessness 
and boredom even in the midst of Europe’s 
wonders. 

Sure, 220,000 soldiers and airmen do 
enough to keep the charts and reports cur- 
rent. The tanks roll as they have for a gen- 
eration. On a current training mission near 
Heidelberg an M-60 went off a bridge, kill- 
ing the three crewmen. 

The no man’s land on the East German 
border with its mines and barbed wire in- 
stalled by the Communists is patrolled by 
American planes and troops. Infantry and 
airborne training units hold regular exercises 
against a foe which might never come. 
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Alas, the frauleins who slept with GIs 
of the occupational army for chocolate bars 
and cigarettes are now. Amer- 
ican soldiers rode in new buses through the 
smashed towns 26 years ago while Germans 
walked in broken shoes. Now the Gis ride 
in rattletrap buses while hearty German 
tourists glide by in luxurious Mercedes-Benz 
coaches equipped with beautifully uphol- 
stered seats and cafe bars. 

Outside of German officialdom, the Amer- 
icans are at least an accepted bother and 
at most an unwanted menace. “It can take 
six months to straighten out a bad com- 
munity situation,” an Army colonel told 
me. 

Release from boredom in extreme form can 
mean muggings, robbings, rape and murder. 
In Ansbach recently many inhabitants stayed 
at home because of the fear engendered by 
the knife-slaying of a Gasthaus operator. 
Two U.S. soldiers confessed they were in- 
volved. City leaders and Army commanders 
conferred, and the Army promised to increase 
Military Police patrol. 

In Bad Kissingen, German-American 
Friendship Week was canceled when the 
Germans charged that MPs failed to respond 
to the reported rape of a German girl by GIs. 
If the MPs were indeed delinquent, it might 
be because it is increasingly difficult to get 
good MPs, their duties are that rough. 

Some Army Officers like to say there’s a 
different kind of discipline now, but the 
noncommissioned officers, called lifers by the 
short-termers, complain there is very little 
at all. The GIs are aware of their legal rights, 
and if they get into a jam there are the likes 
of Melvin Belli, the civil-righteous lawyer, 
around to protect them. Small wonder that 
some officers have to look the other way at 
thefts and threatened strikes. 

Housing seems to be a major problem. To 
protect all GIs against exorbitant rents by 
German landlords and black GIs against 
racial discrimination, the Army established 
a housing referral office. About 90% of 3,000 
landlords contacted agreed to the Army’s 
terms, and there is hope that this new sys- 
tem will greatly improve relations between 
the 25,000 GIs and their families who live 
off-post. 

Furnished two-bedroom apartments range 
from $65 to $150 per month, but Germans 
ask for long-term leases and large down 
payments. 

The majority of GIs live on-post (if single) 
or in the American ghettos, as one officer 
calls Army housing for married soldiers. Last 
winter, Overseas Weekly, a lively independent 
paper whose sensational contents GIs devour, 
did an expose of a Slums of the Week series 
on bad Army housing. 

Bats in the billets, flooded basements, 
clogged plumbing and flaking walls were re- 
ported and contrasted with the clean, pleas- 
ant barracks German troops enjoy in their 
caserns. The Army tries to rehabilitate bar- 
racks, not build new ones, for who knows 
how long or how big the U.S. presence will 
be in West Germany? 

Many GIs seek their own level in West 
Germany, and that means the gut sections 
of B-girl bars, whorehouses and lively dis- 
cotheques where they mingle with willing 
Germans and Turkish, Spanish and Italian 
workers also on a duty of sorts in Germany 
as laborers. 

The GIs are looking for an elevation in 
Social status soon when Southern 
are hired to relieve them of all KP duty. 

It’s hard to fault the Army for the way 
matters are with its troops here. Most GIs 
don’t want to be here, don’t feel they are 
needed and view the Soviet threat as an ab- 
Straction. The Germans give them the im- 
pression that they share this estimate. 
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But there is one great exception to the 
general attitude of bare sufferance of GIs in 
Germany: 

“They love us in Berlin,” a sergeant told 
me. “The people there greet us and make us 
feel big.” 

Berlin, of course, has an ugly wall, many 
incidents of attempted crossings from East 
Germany and s deeply symbolic feeling about 
the whole trouble between East and West. 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1971] 


GERMANY Is SEEN READY To Pay $1.9 BILLION 
TO U.S. To OFFSET Cost OF Troops THERE 
Bonn—West Germany is ready to agree to 

loans and payments equivalent to about $1.9 

billion over two years to the U.S. to offset 

American foreign exchange costs of keeping 

some 200,000 troops here, German govern- 

ment sources said. 

The package's value is computed on the 
basis of the mark’s previous parity of 3.66 
to the dollar, or 27,3224 cents. 

Such payments would approach Washing- 
ton's demand that Germany should offset 
80% of the annual $1.2 billion American for- 
eign exchange outlay involved. A final deci- 
sion is up to the German cabinet. But there 
are signs that the talks on the offset pay- 
ments, which were deadlocked last week, will 
reconvene at the end of the month or short- 
ly thereafter. 

The previous American-German offset 
agreement expired June 30, but new arrange- 
ments couldn’t be concluded because of a 
wide gap between America’s demand and 
West Germany's offer. 

Germany has rejected the American pro- 
posal that Bonn should grant Washington 
an interest-free loan. But since the deadlock 
apparently cannot be overcome by other 
measures, Willy Brandt's socialist-liberal 
coalition government seems ready to sub- 
sidize credit, so that America would enjoy 
low-interest loans. 

In effort to avoid repeating the previous 
procedures of buying medium-term Ameri- 
can Treasury bonds, Bonn is considering 
granting America a credit out of Bundes- 
bank funds to the value of $273 million. 
Part of the interest would be borne by the 
Bundesbank. 

West Germany would also make direct cash 
payments to the American government out 
of its regular budget. Under Bonn’s present 
concept, these would total about $218 mil- 
lion over the coming two years. 

Another $98 million would be earmarked 
as German payment for renovation of Amer- 
ican barracks and airfields in West Germany. 

West German military purchases in the 
U.S. also to be included in the offset agree- 
ment will total some $874 million over the 
coming two years. But the West German 
proposal that about $273 million of the funds 
earmarked for the purchase of 175 American 
single-seater Phantom aircraft should be 
taken into account under the offset agree- 
ment is still highly controversial in the eyes 
of the American government. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, July 16, 1971] 
ARMING TO DISARM 


There is an unreal quality to the Wash- 
ington maneuvering on strategic offensive 
and defensive arms. The Pentagon talks 
about arming to disarm. A precision and 
utility are attributed to antiballistic mis- 
siles that they do not deserve. Congress is 
asked to add more than $1 billion to the 
ABM program when $6 billion is far from 
exhausted. 

But these postures and pretenses are es- 
sential ingredients to a momentous oppor- 
tunity to test the real intentions of the So- 
viet Union. Which is an overwhelming rea- 
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son why the partisan tendencies of the 
Congress must somehow be controlled for 
a few more months. 

President Nixon has persuasive evidence 
that his strategy is working. That evidence 
is the joint Soviet-American declaration of 
May 20 that they are going to reach an 
agreement to limit defensive missiles and 
some offensive strategic weapons. 

In the face of that evidence, it would be a 
risky business to do to the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) what Sen. Mike 
Mansfield tried but failed to do to the Eu- 
ropean troop reduction proposals. 

Mansfield raised legitimate and serious 
doubts about the level of American troops 
assigned to NATO. But his unilateral troop 
cuts would have buried hopes for an im- 
portant world security step, the mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces in Europe 
by both East and West. 

Sens. Edmund S. Muskie and Hubert H. 
Humphrey have presented constructive pro- 
posals for limiting expansion of offensive and 
defensive missile installations, freezing So- 
viet and American actions pending the out- 
come of SALT, and putting in escrow funds 
for multiple warhead missile work. But these 
proposals at this time can only confuse the 
Soviet Union. And they are valid only if ac- 
cepted by both sides, which requires a mutual 
agreement negotiated in SALT. 

The Defense Department believes that a 
successful outcome of SALT will be jeop- 
ardized if Congress refuses to support ad- 
ditions to the Safeguard ABM system and 
continued development of offensive missile 
warheads. Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packard put it this way: “Our exist- 
ing and planned strategic systems represent 
bargaining chips, as, in our judgment, do 
Soviet strategic systems.” 

It is an unusual game of poker. There are 
only two players. Each is adding to his 
stack of chips. But the aim of the game is 
for both to finish with as few chips as pos- 
sible, and the same number. 

No one outside the Kremlin can be sure 
why the Russians are willing to negotiate 
now. Humphrey may be correct in arguing 
that when the Americans “talk of a tough 
negotiating position they are going to get a 
tough response.” No one really expects a 
soft response from Moscow. But the record 
so far supports Mr. Nixon's contention that 
firmness is leading towards results. 

Strategic questions are not answered with- 
out dangers. Not the least of the present 
dangers is that the military of Moscow and 
Washington will use the encouragement of 
bigger and better arms to overwhelm the 
disarmament negotiators, accepting the 
risks of escalation rather than the risks of 
reduction. 

Fortunately, there is the promise of a 
prompt reaction in the forum of SALT. The 
White House expects to know in the next 
three months whether the Soviet Union is 
ready for a first modest step in reducing 
strategic arms. It will not be too late then to 
have second thoughts about the Safeguard 
ABM expansion or new warhead development. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the preceding order, the 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
glad I had the opportunity to listen to 
my distinguished minority leader and 
the distinguished majority leader. It is 
on the same subject that I wish to talk 
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this morning. I had made preparations 
to make this talk prior to the President's 
dramatic announcement last night. And 
after considering at length whether I 
should do so, I decided that I should, be- 
cause I think that some observations on 
the apparent euphoria sweeping over the 
news media and the country should be 
made at this time. 

It seems obvious to me that after the 
very dramatic announcement—and I 
gather from listening to everybody that 
nobody, in this body at least, had any ad- 
vance notice of it—that much guessing is 
going to be involved in determining what 
the effects of this are going to be on our 
worldwide situation as time goes on. 

There is already speculation here on 
the floor this morning and there was 
speculation ín the papers and in the 
broadcast media this morning and last 
night. I do not pretend to know any 
more than anyone else does about this 
particular subject. 

Obviously, if it means another step in 
the President’s determined effort to 
achieve a breakthrough for a negotiated 
peace in Indochina, and it may, I can 
say that we will all welcome the move. 

If, however, it does not forecast that or 
simply points to a significant change in 
the U.S. position with regard to the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations or a step toward recognition by 
the United States, then in my opinion it 
will have a very adverse effect on our re- 
lationships throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I think we should keep 
in mind that other Presidents in the past 
have attempted what might be termed 
personal diplomacy. 

President Roosevelt did it and we 
wound up in Yalta. 

President Truman did it and we wound 
up in Potsdam. 

President Kennedy did it and we 
wound up in the rose garden in Vienna. 
Subsequently we had the Berlin Wall 
and the Cuban crisis. 

It is my sincere and deep hope that we 
will not fall into similar quagmires fol- 
lowing this very dramatic and unex- 
pected announcement by the President. 

I have spoken out here on the floor 
and in committee meetings and before 
various groups in opposition to the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations until such time as Peking 
demonstrates compliance or at least a 
willingness to comply with international 
law and the terms of the United Nations 
Charter. I have not changed that posi- 
tion. 

I have also praised President Nixon's 
initiative in lifting trade and travel re- 
strictions. But I have urged caution in 
moving further until the Communist 
Chinese give some indication of recipro- 
cal gestures in improving relations be- 
tween our two countries. 

I hope, as I have said before, that this 
gesture may be one of these reciprocal 
gestures. 

Mr, President, today I would like to 
direct my remarks to an area that has 
received less coverage than the an- 
nouncement of our President last night 
or the visits of our ping-pong team or 
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the importation of Chinese pig bristles, 
but one which I believe deserves serious 
consideration by those of our officials 
who participate in our decisions regard- 
ing Mainland China. 

The areas of which I speak involve 
the undercover activities operated by the 
Peking government in areas where they 
have missions or embassies, their sup- 
port of the Palestinian guerrilla war in 
the Middle East, and the opinions of 
the American people themselves on the 
question of admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. 

To permit Communist China to sit in 
the United Nations is to open the doors 
to a new headquarters for espionage and 
subversion—a Red Chinese mission in 
New York. We have heard in congres- 
sional testimony that Peking has used 
the Tanzanian mission at the U.N. to 
support activist groups in this country. 
If we have any doubt about the nature 
of their own mission—should they ever 
gain membership in the world organiza- 
tion—we need only observe what has 
happened in Ottawa since the establish- 
ment of the Communist Chinese Em- 
bassy there. Peking has dispatched Huang 
Hua as its Ambassador to Canada. Huang 
is known to be a key Chinese operative 
in the field of subversion and espionage, 
whose activities span 35 years and much 
of the globe engaged in helping to spread 
the word and the revolutionary concepts 
of Mao. One wonders which of their 
dual-purpose diplomats might get the 
nod to occupy a U.N. mission. At present, 
the Communist Chinese espionage activ- 
ity in the United States is handicapped 
by lack of a “legal” base from which to 
operate intelligence gathering activities, 

Of course, Mr. President, we all know 
that Peking would not be the first na- 
tion to spy on us from its diplomatic resi- 
dence here, and one might say, at first 
glance, that this is not sufficient Justifica- 
tion to deny admission to the United Na- 
tions. I would be inclined to agree, ex- 
cept that the government of which I 
speak has declared in every possible way 
its support for those who would destroy 
this Nation from within, and it has con- 
tributed men and material to wars of 
liberation throughout the world. 

One area in which the activities of 
Peking are not generally known or re- 
ported is the Middle East. As we all 
recognize, the Middle East is a flash point 
in a tense and uneasy world, and the 
simmering conflict between Arab na- 
tions and the Israelis needs only a match 
to ignite a new conflagration which could 
involve the whole world. The Palestinian 
guerrillas are the match Peking would 
use to fire the conflict. From the in- 
ception of their movement, the guerrillas 
have taken arms, training, and guidance 
from Communist China. On May 3 of this 
year, Palestinian Liberation Week was 
held in Peking—10,000 attended a mass 
rally there. On the same day, People’s 
Daily published an editorial calling on 
the guerrillas to “ grasp the gun 
and recover their lost homeland through 
armed struggle—this is the only road 


chosen by the Palestinian guerrillas and 
people.” 
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There is no doubt that Peking’s hand 
was clearly involved last fall when 
fraticidal fighting broke out between the 
guerrillas and Jordanian troops, and that 
is going on today. When the London 
Sunday Telegraph implied the presence 
of Chinese advisers with the guerrillas in 
Jordan in a story on August 30, 1970, a 
spokesman for the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
quickly issued a statement denying the 
presence of advisers in Jordan but 
added: 

There are some Chinese experts with the 
guerrillas, but outside Jordan. 


No less a figure in the Palestinian 
liberation cause than Yasser Arafat, 
leader of Al Fatah, at a Peking banquet 
in March 1970, declared: 


It is no secret that “Al Fatah,” the initia- 
tor of the Palestine Revolution, received aid 
first from Peking. 


One need only turn to reports in our 
own newspapers, including the New York 
Times, to read accounts of Communist 
Chinese support, in the form of arms and 
advisers, being provided to the Palestine 
guerrilla organizations. A Times report 
from Beirut on February 10, 1970 quoted 
Arafat as saying in an interview with an 
Egyptian paper: 

Iam using Saudi (Arabian) money to buy 
weapons from China. 


So, Mr. President, we must once again 
ask ourselves if this is a government we 
want seated in a world organization ded- 
icated to peace, when it openly and en- 
thusiastically fans the flames of revo- 
lution around the world. 

The latest confirmation of Peking’s 
position appeared in the New York Times 
last Sunday, July 11, when Chester Ron- 
ning, a Canadian diplomat born in 
China, recently returned from an ex- 
tensive trip there, reported: 

The Government of the United States will 
have to drastically change its present China 
policy before good relations with China are 
possible. The United States will have to (a) 
withdraw the military encirclement of China, 
(b) end the war in Indochina and (c) leave 
the problem of Taiwan to the Chinese them- 
selves to settle without foreign interference. 


Mr. President, even the Lodge Com- 
mission report, which goes as far as pos- 
sible toward objectively examining the 
possibilities under which the People’s 
Republic of China might sit in the Unit- 
ed Nations, has stated: 

Under no circumstances should the U.S. 
agree to the expulsion of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan from the U.N. but... 
seek agreement as early as practicable 
whereby the People’s Republic of China 
might accept the principles of the U.N. Char- 
ter and be represented in the organization. 


Over this past weekend, the Evening 
Star published a UPI dispatch from San 
Clemente which described President 
Nixon as having praised the Lodge Com- 
mission report. The President was quoted 
as saying: 

I am giving this useful report close study, 
and I commend it to the attention of every 
concerned citizen. 
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The UPI story concluded from the 
President’s remarks that he would ac- 
cept the report’s recommendation that 
Communist China be admitted into the 
U.N., but not at the expense of the 
Republic of China’s seat. To reiterate a 
point I stressed in hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Lodge 
report places the responsibility for ad- 
mission exactly where it belongs—with 
Communist China. As long as Peking in- 
sists upon the prior expulsion of Taiwan 
and refuses to accept the principles of 
the U.N. Charter, it is a mistake for us 
to even consider the question of Peking’s 
admission. 

In the wage of the fanfare over the 
possibilities of new understanding and 
diplomatic rapport with the People’s Re- 
public of China, little attention has been 
paid to the opinions of the people across 
this country and how those opinions have 
shifted or remained unchanged as a re- 
sult of the China “thaw.” 

During the period of June 14 to June 
20, barely 1 month ago, Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N.J., conducted almost 
2,000 telephone interviews in six States: 
California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Texas. The survey was commis- 
sioned by the Committee of One Million 
and covered a total population in the six 
States of over 55 million people. 

In these six States, 42 percent opposed 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, 40 percent favored Pe- 
king’s admission, and 18 percent had no 
opinion. But when those who favored the 
admission of Communist China were then 
asked if they would favor admission even 
if it meant the elimination of the Re- 
public of China as a U.N. member, the 
percentages shifted dramatically—66 
percent opposed admission of Peking 
while only 10 percent favored her entry. 
24 percent had no opinion. 

In other words, by a margin of nearly 
7 to 1, the American people in six States 
rejected the formula which Peking insists 
must be accepted before it will consider 
membership in the U.N. 

Once more, I would point out that we 
must differentiate between representa- 
tion for the people of mainland China 
and the seating of a government which 
in no way reflects the will of the 800 mil- 
lion people it rules through oppression 
and fear. The people of the United States 
are not willing to sacrifice the goals of the 
United Nations as expressed in its charter 
to admit the Peking regime—a regime 
which refuses to accept those principles. 

Mr. President, I wish to enlarge a little 
on what I said in the preface of my 
speech. It is hoped by me and I hope by 
everyone else that the President’s an- 
nouncement last night is a forerunner of 
a breakthrough for a negotiated peace in 
Indochina. We do not know, and every- 
one is speculating in a void at the mo- 
ment. Until such time as we have more 
information I am willing to accept this 
as a very good possibility. 

If, however, it proves wrong and we 
find ourselves indulging in what I would 
call “personal diplomacy” which would 
have the effect of disrupting our rela- 
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tionships with our allies in the Far East, 
with our efforts to try to maintain at 
least an uneasy peace in the Middle 
East, and our efforts to hopefully contain 
the force which Communist China has 
used in support of the so-called “People’s 
Wars of Liberation” throughout the 
world, then I think we have taken a very 
dramatic and drastic step in connection 
with the free world and our efforts to 
maintain the rights of individuals to ac- 
cept their responsibilities in the free 
world and to have the opportunity to live 
as a free people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opinion research poll, re- 
marks by Ambassador James C. H. Shen, 
of the Republic of China, to the National 
Press Club on June 24, 1971, and my 
testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on June 28, 1971 
be included in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. I further ask that a 
selection of columns and editorials on the 
China question from newspapers around 
the country be included at that point in 
the Recorp. I think the newspaper mate- 
rial clearly indicates that we are not 
alone in our concern about the results 
of admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations at this time. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLIC IN Srx STATES APPRAISES U.S. 

RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 
ABOUT THE SURVEY 


Results in this report are based on 1980 
telephone interviews distributed as follows: 


Interviewing took place during the period 
of June 14 to June 20, 1971 among separate 
representative samples in each state, age 18 
and over. 

The objective of the survey was to obtain 
public opinion on our relations with Com- 
munist China since the recent (April, 1971) 


visit of the U.S. table tennis team to China. 


Details of the sampling and interviewing 
plan, sample reliability, and the distribution 
of the sample within each of the six states is 
provided in the section titled Technical Sur- 
vey Data. 

Percent signs in the tables are placed in 
the left-most column and percentages are to 
be read across in this report. Where per- 
centages do not add to 100 or the total shown, 
this is due to computer rounding. An as- 
terisk (*) in a table indicates a figure of less 
than %%. 

As required by the Code of Ethics of the 
American Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, we will maintain the anonymity of 
our respondents. No information can be re- 
leased that in any way will reveal the iden- 
tity of a respondent. Also, our authorization 
is required for any publication of the re- 
search findings or their implications. 

In the six States surveyed, a third of the 
public feel the table tennis team visit has 
produced more favorable Communist Chinese 
policy toward the U.S. 

As shown opposite, almost four in ten see 
no change. 

Note the large “no opinion” on this ques- 
tion. 
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California, Florida and Illinois tend to be 
most optimistic about the results of the 
tennis team visit, with Texas and New Jer- 
sey the least optimistic. 

- Actually, throughout the survey opinion 
in the six states is characterized more by 
similarity than any marked differences. 


INFLUENCE OF U.S, TABLE TENNIS TEAM 
VISIT TO COMMUNIST CHINA 

“Two months have passed since the visit 
of the American table tennis team to Com- 
munist China. Do you think the visit has or 
has not resulted in any favorable change in 
Chinese Community policy toward the United 
States?” 


[in percent] 


Has No 
changed opinion 
6 State total.......... 


California 
Florida 


Very few people believe that Communist 
China has reciprocated the Nixon admin- 
istration's relaxation of restrictions against 
the Chinese. 

This figure ranges from a low of 9% in 
Texas to a high of 17% in Illinois. 

More than four in ten say Communist 
China has not relaxed restrictions against 
the U.S. 

Again, many say they “don't know.” 

HAS COMMUNIST CHINA RECIPROCATED U.S. 

REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS? 

“President Nixon has removed some re- 
strictions on travel, trade and cultural ex- 
change with Communist China. As far as 
you know, has Communist China also re- 
moved some similar restrictions regarding 
the United States, or haven't they done any- 
thing like this?" 


[In percent} 


Opposition to admitting Communist China 
to the United Nations rises markedly when 
the possible elimination of the Republic of 
China as a member is introduced. 

This issue was covered in two steps to pro- 
vide a more definitive reading of public opin- 
ion about Communist China. 

When asked without the Republic of China 
condition, from & third to a half vote in 
favor of admitting Communist China to the 
United Nations. 

When possible elimination of the Republic 
of China is introduced in the question, op- 
position moves to the six in ten level or 
above. 

The lower table combines the results of 
both questions and is projectable to the total 
universe studied within the limits discussed 
in the Technical Survey Data at the back of 
this report. 

Opposition is uniformly high in all six 
states. 
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ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO UNITED 
NATIONS 


“Do you favor or oppose the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations?” 


{in percent] 


No 


Favor Oppose opinion 


“Would you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations even if it meant 
the elimination of the Republic of China 
as a member of the U.N.?" (Asked only of 
those who say they favor the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations.) 


[In percent] 


Nore—The lower question above com- 
bines “oppose” for both questions. 

Similarly, setting up diplomatic relations 
with Communist China loses its appeal wherr 


California 


Under 30 years of age... 
30 to 49 


Hi cows 


Attended college 


The universe for this sample consisted of 
all residents age 18 and over, living in tele- 
phone households, in the following states: 
California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Texas. 

The procedures used in designation of 
telephone households to be interviewed pre- 
cluded the interviewers from making these 
choices, The sample areas in which inter- 
viewing was conducted were selected as 
follows: 

Selection of sample areas 


Within each state the SMSA's were ranked 
according to size. 
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the possible breaking off of U.S. relations 
with the Republic of China is introduced. 

Again, this issue was tested with a two 
step reading. 

Before possible break off of U.S. relations 
with the Republic of China is introduced, 
majorities in each state except Texas vote 
in favor of diplomatic relations with China. 

When the condition of breaking off rela- 
tions with the Republic of China is included 
in the questioning, support goes down to the 
one in ten level. 

Large majorities express opposition in all 
six states when the issue is posed in terms 
of having diplomatic relations with only 
Communist China, 


HAVE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
CHINA? 


“Do you favor or oppose the U.S. set- 
ting up diplomatic relations with Communist 
China?” 


[In percent] 


Favor 


6 State total.......... 


60 
53 
56 
61 
54 
49 


“Would you favor the U.S. setting up 
diplomatic relations with Communist China 
even if it meant cutting off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic of China?” (Asked 
only of those who say they favor the U.S. 
setting up diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist China.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE 
[Percentage distribution in each subgroup of each State] 


Florida Illinois 


Estimate 
from U.S. 
census 


The counties not in SMSA’s were ranked 
according to the percentage Republican vote 
in the 1968 Presidential Election. These 
counties were then grouped into thirds or 
fourths and again ranked by geographic 
location. 

Fifty-five areas were then allocated to each 
state with probability proportionate to 
population, 

Six interviews were assigned to each of 
the fifty-five locations, and telephone direc- 
tories covering each were used to supply the 
telephone numbers. 

Systematic procedures were used to select 


from U.S. 
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lin percent) 


No 


Favor opinion 


6 State total.......--- 


Nore.—The lower question above combines 
“oppose” for both questions. 


By a wide margin, the public says they 
would be less likely to vote for a political 
candidate who favored admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations if this meant 
the loss of the Republic of China as a 
member. 

The average for the six states is 59% say- 
ing they would be less likely to vote for such 
& candidate (only 10% say more likely). 

The lowest “less likely” vote is in Cali- 
fornia (55%), the highest is Texas (68%). 
SUPPORT FOR A POLITICAL CANDIDATE PARTIAL TO 

COMMUNIST CHINA 

“If a candidate for political office favored 
the admission of Communist China to the 
U.N., even if it meant the elimination of the 
Republic of China as a member, would you 
be more likely or less likely to vote for that 
candidate?” 

[In percent] 


Less Makes no 
likely difference 


Don't 


More 
likely know 


6 State total___. 


New Jersey 


Estimate Estimate 


from U.S. 
census 


page numbers in the directories and specific 
residential listings on those pages to be 
called. Interviewers were provided with these 
pre-listed numbers. 


Selection of respondent 

Interviews were conducted with approxi- 
mately equal numbers of men and women 18 
years of age and over. 

If the designated respondent was busy, or 
not at home, the interviewers were instructed 
to make an appointment to call at a more 
convenient time. If no answer was received 
on the first call, the interviewer made two 
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callbacks at different times of the day to 
attempt to complete the interview. (A busy 
signal was not considered to be a call.) Non- 
working telephone numbers and those which 
turned out to be business telephones were 
dropped from the sample. 
Weighting 
Weighting procedures were introduced to 
compensate for slight difference in comple- 
tion rates among men and women of different 
age levels, and among respondents of vary- 
ing educational attainment. The figures for 
18 and over for each state were estimated 
from census data. 
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SAMPLE RELIABILITY 


Since the findings presented in this report 
are based on a sample, they are subject to 
some error. The table below shows approxi- 
mate sampling tolerances for various per- 
centage results at the 95% confidence level. 
For example, if we consider a result of 50% 
based on a total sample of 300 interviews, we 
can be 95% sure that the true result is con- 
tained in the range 7 percentage points above 
or below the sample result (that is, within 
the range of 43%-57%). When percentage 
results for subgroups of the total sample are 
being considered, the possible error due to 
sampling is somewhat greater. 
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Approximate sampling tolerances for a 
survey percentage at or near these levels 

(95 in 100 confidence level) 
Size of sample on 
which survey 
result is based 


[percent] 
10or 200f 30oọr 
8i 70 


40 or 
90 60 


QUESTION 1—2 MONTHS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE VISIT OF THE AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS TEAM TO COMMUNIST CHINA. DO YOU THINK THE VISIT HAS OR HAS NOT RESULTED IN ANY 
FAVORABLE CHANGE IN CHINESE COMMUNIST POLICY TOWARD THE UNITED STATES? 


[in percent} 


Percentage base 
— Has 
Unwanted Wanted changed 


No 


Has not opinion 


Unwanted Wanted 


Percentage base 
Has No 
changed Hasnot opinion 


6-State total... 1,980 3, 039 


California total. 329 


165 
164 


Registered voters.....__ 
Not registered 


Registered voters. 
Not registered __ 


Republican. . 
Independent 

Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years 

50 years and over... 
High schoo! incomplete 
High school as 
Attended colle; 


Under 30 years of age... 
30 to 49 years. 

50 years and over 

High schoo! incomplete... - 
High school graduate... .. - 
Attended college 


Ohio total............ 


Registered voters 

Not registered 

Democrat__..... 
blican... 

ndependent 

Under 30 years of age. 

30 to 49 years 

50 years and over 


SSSRSEBESEa 


=/3 


Registered voters 

Not registered 

Ce ee ee ee 
Republican. _ 

Independent. 

Under 30 years of om. 

30 to 49 years.. s» 
50 years and over__._.._- S 
High school incomplete... . 
High school graduate._.__ _. . 
Attended college 


Texas total 


Registered voters... 


Registered voters. 


Democrat... . .. 
Republican. č- 

Independent 

Under 30 years of age..... .- 
30 to 49 years 

50 years and over 

High school incomplete. 

High school graduate... 
Attended college 


Not registered... 


Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years. 

53 years and over... 
High school incomplete. 
High school graduate__ 
Attended college 


QUESTION 2.—PRESIDENT NIXON HAS REMOVED SOME RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL, TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA. AS FAR AS YOU KNOW, HAS COMMUNIST 
CHINA ALSO REMOVED SOME SIMILAR RESTRICTIONS REGARDING THE UNITED STATES, OR HAVEN'T THEY DONE ANYTHING LIKE THIS? 


Percentage 
base 


Unwanted Wanted 


[in percent] 


Have No 
not opinion 


Unwanted 


Percentage 
base 
No 


Wanted opinion 


3, 039 


45 41 


53 


491 


42 45 100 | Registered voters. 


| Not registered. 


234 


50 35 Democrat. 


40 
57 
55 
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QUESTION 2.—PRESIDENT NIXON HAS REMOVED SOME RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL, TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA. AS FAR AS YOU KNOW, HAS COMMUNIST 
CHINA ALSO REMOVED SOME SIMILAR RESTRICTIONS REGARDING THE UNITED STATES, OR HAVEN'T THEY DONE ANYTHING LIKE THIS?—Continued 


[In percent] 


Percentage 
base 


Unwanted Wanted 


No 
Opinion 


Total 


Percentage 
base 
No 
opinion 


Js seen HOY RRE 


30-49 years. 

50 years and over 

High school incomplete. 
High school graduate 
Attended college. 


Registered voters. 
Not registered... 


independent. 

Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years 

50 years and over.. 


Hi school incomple 


Florida total... 


igh school graduate.. 


ended college 
Ohio total 


30 to 49 years....... A 
50 years and over.........- 
High school incomplete _ __ . 
High school graduate... c 
Attended college 


Registered voters. 
Not registered... 


jependent._ 
Unde 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over... 


High school incomplete 


Minois, total 


i comadnwaepsCumasignccse 
WOMeG is... ieee - ge 


High school graduate.. 
Attended college 


Texas total 


Registered volers........... 
Not registered. _ 
Democrat........ 
Republican... : 
Independent N 
Under 30 years of age. 

30 to 49 years.....--- 

50 years and over. 

High school incomplete... - 
High school graduate, ...._. - 
Attended college... _... 


Not rg 


Independent 

Under 30 years of 
30 to 49 years.. 

50 years and over.. 


New Jersey total 


Registered voters........... 


Sod 
BOT NO SON @~O || ww 


= 


QUESTION 3.—DO YOU FAVOR OR OPPOSE THE ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS? 


Percentage base 


Unwanted Wanted 


Favor 


Oppose 


No 
opinion 


[in percent] 


Unwanted Wanted Favor 


Percentage base 


No 
Oppose opinion 


Registered voters. 
Not registered.. 


— incomplete 
raduate.._ 
Aesop college 


Not registered 


Florida total 


nded col ee... 


Registered voters_ 


Republican. . 
Independent 
Under 30 years of 
30 to 49 years.. 
50 years and over. 


Registered voters........... 


~ 
on 


~ 


= 
DONANO NNOCO 


SSS2LELSSENS] BS 


Nassaus 
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Percentage base 
Unwanted Wanted 
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No 
opinion 


Registered voters. 
Not registered... 
Democrat... 
Republican. . 


ears and over.. 
Hig school incompl: 
igh school graduate. 
Attended college 


QUESTION 4. WOULD YOU FAVOR ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS EVEN IF IT MEANT THE ELIMINATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AS A MEMBER OF THE 


Percentage base 


Unwanted Wanted 


Registered voters... 
Not vere Se 


Under 30 years of age 
30 to 49 years... 
50 years andover... 
High schoo! incomplete. 
High school graduate. 
Attended college 


No 
opinion 


U.N. (ASKED ONLY OF THOSE WHO FAVOR ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE U.N.) 


lin percent] 


P 
Percentage base 


Un- 
wanted Wanted 


No 
opinion 


Percent 


Percentage base 


Wanted 


asked 


this 
ques- 
tion 


No 


opinion 


3, 039 


Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years 

50 years and over. 

High school incomplete. 
High school graduate. 
Attended college 


lo 


om bod | 


Hs SeSommunw 


Florida total 


Registered voters. 
Not registered 


Ini rene 

Under 30 years of age... __ 
30 to 49 years.._..___ 

50 years and over___. 


Registered voters. 
Not registered_ 


lependent. 
Under 30 years of age 
30 to 49 years. 
50 years and over. 
High school incomplete. 
High school graduate._..__._ 
Attended college 


e 


8 
2 
4 
8 
8 
6 
l 
6 
1 
7 
7 
4 
9 
4 


_ 


sls 
“wilco 


- 


Percentage base 


Unwanted Wanted 


1, 209 


MNOAOAMOanwuMws | ON) S|) BSN OR MENONa |) SO) œ 


~ 
mo! © 


Registered voters. 
Not registered... 


e 
Pish school incomp! 
High school graduate. 
Attended college 


~ 


e i 


Ohio total 


Registered voters 
Not registéred_.. 


30 to 49 years 

50 years and over. __. 
High schoo! incomplete _ 
High school graduate. 
Attended college 


Texas total 


an| HOUMA nwonwmewa!) BO) a || wn ee OOK sw 


Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 
50 years and over 


High school graduate_._- 
Attended college. 


AINVHMaAnware || aa 


- 
WOMmocwworwwec|| wa 


N 


0 
opinion 


Percentage base 
Unwanted Wanted 


No 


No 
opinion 


Registered voters... .__ 

Not registered ___ 

Democrat... 

Republican. 

Independent. 

Under 30 yea 

30-49 years_... 

50 years and ov 

High school incomplete... 

Hi high schoo! graduate... 
nded college 


Registered voters. 
Not registered 


ears and over.. 

High school incompl 

are school graduate. 
Attended college 
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QUESTION 4. WOULD YOU FAVOR ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS EVEN IF IT MEANT THE ELIMINATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AS A MEMBER OF THE 
U.N. (ASKED ONLY OF THOSE WHO FAVOR ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE U.N.)—Continued 


{in percent] 
Percentage base Percentage base 


aE Ane No No 
Unwanted Wanted No opinion Unwanted Wanted opinion Total 


Republican 

Independent____ 

Under 30 years o 

30 to 49 years. 

50 years and over. 

in. school incomplete. 
igh school graduate... 

ht ended college. 


Under 30 years of age. 

30 to 49 years. 

50 years and over 

High school incomplete. 

High school graduate... 
ed col 


SESEFRILES 
SSLESVSLSSL2 


QUESTION 5.—DO YOU FAVOR OR OPPOSE THE U.S. SETTING UP DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA? 
[In percent] 


Percentage base Percentage base 


No No 
Unwanted Wanted Favor Oppose opinion Unwanted Wanted Oppose opinion 


3, 039 56 4 New Jersey total... 
60 


Registered voters 
Not registered 


Republican 
independent 

Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years... ___. 
50 years and over. __. 
High school incomplete 
High school graduate 
Attended college. 


SERSSVERES| KS 


BS 


Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 axe 


GESSERSSLE 


Attended college... 
Ilinois total. . 


Registered voters 
Not registered... 


BS! gej S| TBsleonseRs) ses 


wo 
o 


Registered voters 
Not registered 


> 
o 


ependent. 
Under. z, years of age. 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over. 
High school incom 
High school graduate 
Attended college... 


SHVZRASFSqa\|FS| SiSLKasesesss|| ez) vi Sages 


ga 


Attended 
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QUESTION 6. WOULD YOU FAVOR THE UNITED STATES SETTING UP DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA EVEN IF IT MEANT CUTTING OFF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA (ASKED ONLY OF THOSE WHO FAVOR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH CHINA)? 


iin percent} 


Percentage base hs 
= SRE a SEE er ence ee o 
Unwanted Wanted tio: į Unwanted Wanted opinion 


6-State total 
California total 


~ 


We stBOOOWOOCWMO!! NO! wo 


Registered voters. 
Registered voters. 355 Not registered... 
Not registered. Dem 


~ 


~ 


L school incomplete. 
school incomplet: ù igh school graduate. 
H school graduate. = 9 Attended college 
Attended college 
Ohio total 


Florida total 


— 


- 


Registered voters. 
na registered. 


=| ta at ea het wae be ppt pk men 
te~o Al Sowrnoupoww= || on 


Registered voters. 
Not registered 
Democrat. 


- 
~ 


CONDOM 


Under re years of age._.___. 
30 to 49 years. 

50 years and over 

High school incomplete. 

High school graduate... 
Attended college. 


Texas total 


-æ 


pen 
“ereak = years of age.. 
30 to 49 years. 

50 a and over 

High school incomplete 
High school graduate 
Attended college. 


Illinois total 


Amono a aa ine j] We | wo 
pa 


— 


Eapistered voters. 
Not registered 


~ 


- 
PUO maA N 


~ 


Under 30 years of age._....- 
30-to 49 years.........-.... 
56 50 years and over 
‘ears and over. 08 6 Hi 
schoo! incom 23 High school graduate.._..... 


raduate__ 82 7 
Hip shal grad a: Attended college 


tt a 


7 
8 
7 
8 
6 
0 
3 
7 
6 
0 
6 
8 
7 
7 


Percentage base 
—— No -—— _ No 
Unwanted No opinion Unwanted opinion 


1, 228 1,690 
296 


stered voters.._........ 1 ears and over 
Not registered 40 96 Hig school incomplete.. 
20 60 20 igh school graduate... 
Attended college 


jependent_ 
Under 30 years of age...___. 
30 to 49 years... 
Fd ears and over 39 
igh school incomplete... 6 30 n AE S 
ie school graduate. 50 90 
‘ended college 26 59 Registered voters.___. 
SSS SSS | Not registered... 
Florida total... ...___ Democrat... 
—_—-—_ blican.. 
Independent 
Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years____. 
50 years and over... 
High school incomplete. 
High school graduate. 
Attended college... 


Ohio total. 


Registered voters_._........ 
Not registered 


Republican 

Independent 

Under 30 years of age... 
30 to 49 years 
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QUESTION 6. WOULD YOU FAVOR THE UNITED STATES SETTING UP DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA EVEN IF IT MEANT CUTTING OFF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA (ASKED ONLY OF THOSE WHO FAVOR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH CHINA)?—Continued 


Percentage base 
Unwanted Wanted 


{In percent} 


No 
opinion 


Percentage base 


Unwanted 


„No 
opinion 


50 
Hi 
Hi 


rs and over. 
school incomplete. 
school uate. 
nded college 


30 Registered voters 
30 Not registered.. 
Republican... . 
Independent... 


Texas total 


QUESTION 7.—IF A CANDIDATE FOR POLITICAL OFFICE FAVORED THE ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS, EVEN IF IT MEANT THE ELIMINATION OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AS A MEMBER, WOULD YOU BE MORE LIKELY OR LESS LIKELY TO VOTE FOR THAT CANDIDATE? 


[In percent] 


Percentage base 


Un- 
wanted Wanted 


Makes 


Less no dif- 
likely ference 


Percentage base 


wanted 


Makes 
Less no dif- 
likely ference 


Un- 
Wanted 


3,039 


59 


n 
o 


è? 


istered voters. 
registered... 


Registered voters. 
No! aera 


SRSSSALLLES 


Attended col 
Ohio total... ...... 


I 


~ 
NONAMOsOewo!| >a | © 


— 
-= 


Registered voters.. 
Not registered 
Democrat. 


Independent. 

Under 30 years of age.. 
30 to 49 years__..... 
50 years and over 


£8) 8 


BISSBEIRES 


wn 


> — 
DaN Snn awu 


x || 


Independent. 

Under 30 years of age. 
30 to 49 years_____- 
50 years and over.. 
High school incomplete 
High school graduate__ 
Attended 


ee 


~ 
uamo Bmw || ow | © 


, and I'm “working on & survey 
about Communist China being made for 
Opinion Research Corporation of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. I'd like very much to have 
your opinion. 

1. Two months have passed since the vis- 
it of the American table tennis team to 
Communist China. Do you think the visit 
has or has not resulted in any favorable 
change in Communist policy toward the 
United States? 

1. Has changed. 

2, Has not. 

3. No opinion. 


2. President Nixon has removed some re- 
strictions on travel, trade and cultural ex- 
change with Commnuist China. As far as 
you know, has Communist China also re- 
moved some similar restrictions regarding 
the United States, or haven't they done any- 
thing like this? 

1, Has removed restrictions. 

2, Have not. 

3. No opinion. 

3. Do you favor or oppose the admission 
of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions? 

1, Favor. 


2. Oppose. 
3. No opinion. 


-æ 
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58 
62 
53 
60 
51 

57 

59 

61 

56 
62 

55 

55 

61 

59 
57 
50 
64 
59 
4 
53 
66 
56 
69 
60 
47 
51 
63 
61 
68 
68 
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If “favor” on question 3, ask: 

4. Would you favor admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations even 
if it meant the elimination of the Republic 
of China as a member of the U.N.? 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

8. No opinion. 

5. Do you favor or oppose the U.S. set- 
ting up diplomatic relations with Commu- 
nist China? 

1. Favor. 

2. Oppose. 

3. No opinion. 

If “favor” on question 5, ask: 

6. Would you favor the U.S. setting up 
diplomatic relations with Communist China 
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even if it meant cutting off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic of China? 

1, Yes. 

2. No. 

3. No opinion. 

7. If a candidate for political office favored 
the admission of Communist China to the 
U.N., even if it meant the elimination of 
the Republic of China as a member, would 
you be more likely or less likely to vote for 
that candidate? 

1. More likely. 

2. Less likely. 

3. Makes no difference. 

4. Don’t know. 

8. Are you now registered to vote? 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Don't know. 

9. In politics as of today, do you consider 
yourself a Democrat, Republican, Independ- 
ent or something else? 

1. Democrat. 

2. Republican. 

. else. 

5. Don't know/undecided. 

10, In which of these age groups are you? 
(Read choices to respondent.) 

1. 18 to 20. 

2. 21-29. 

3. 30-49. 

4. 50 or over. 

5. Not determined. 

11. What was the last grade in school you 
completed? 

1, 8th grade or less. 

2. High school incomplete (grades 9, 10, 
11). 

3. High school complete (grade 12). 

4. Some college or completed. 

12. 1. Man 2. Woman. 

Location Number and Region. 

Interviewer Name. 


Date. 
Time Interview Ended. 


SIno-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN PERSPECTIVE 


(A speech by Mr. James C. H. Shen, Am- 
bassador of the Republic of China to the 
United States, at the National Press Club, 
Se D.C, at 12:30 P.M. June 24, 

971.) 

A new Ambassador if he is to be truly use- 
ful to his country, must learn to stand with 
his feet in two worlds—the world from which 
he comes, and the world to which he is ac- 
credited. 

However, in the case of an Ambassador 
from the Republic of China to the United 
States, this task is not so onerous. The simi- 
larities between our two countries greatly 
outweigh the differences. We have shared a 
long tradition of mutual goodwill. There is 
the long habit of working together in inter- 
national affairs. Each of us is moved by the 
same basic objective—the preservation of a 
free world in which our children and our 
children’s children will have a chance to grow 
up in peace and security. Although differ- 
ences do sometimes arise between our two 
countries, the important thing is that we 
move in the same direction. In the dichot- 
omy of the world which has been created by 
the Communist upsurge, the Republic of 
China and the United States stand on the 
same side. 

One heipful bridge to understanding is the 
fact that I, like most of my predecessors in 
the office of Ambassador, have had the ad- 
vantage of study in the United States in my 
formative years. We have lived amongst you, 
and learned to admire your culture and in- 
stitutions. We have a common link of youth- 
ful memories. To return as Ambassador to a 
nation which is so intertwined with one’s 
student years is one of the pleasures of the 
diplomatic life. 

I realize, poignantly, that I come here at 
& Moment of changes. The United States, in 
its sincere desire to reduce tensions and 
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achieve a peaceful world, has taken some ini- 
tial steps toward accommodation with the 
Communist regime which has imposed itself 
upon our fellow-countrymen on the main- 
land. Some Americans want to go much fur- 
ther. There are many in your country who 
are convinced that the Free World can live 
on friendly terms with an aggressive Com- 
munist dictatorship, such as that which is 
headed by Mao Tse-tung. Although we re- 
spect the sincerity of your effort; we in Tai- 
wan do not share your optimism. 

If we, of the Republic of China, seem to 
have little faith in the often voiced hope of 
building bridges to the Communist-occupied 
Chinese mainland, it is because we have had 
long and bitter experience with Mao Tse- 
tung and his cohorts. We have learned, at & 
great cost, the worthlessness of his promises. 
We have experienced the fanatical ruthless- 
ness with which he pursues his goals. We 
know that, even behind Chou En-lai’s much 
publicized “smiles”, lurks the unaltering in- 
tent to trap the Free World, and especially 
the United States, into letting down its 
guard. We know, from their own boasts, that 
their aim is the subjugation of the world. 
With such an opponent, truces are meaning- 
less.’ 

Nor has the Chinese Communist regime 
changed. 

Some of you, I am sure, have read about 
the current Peiping newspaper campaign 
against the United States. On the Chinese 
mainland where the newspapers are owned 
and controlled by the regime, their editorial 
statements are the voice of Mao Tse-tung 
himself. 

On May 20, scarcely a month after the Ping 
Pong overtures, the Peiping press, spear- 
headed by the Jen Min Jih Pao, published an 
editorial which touched an almost all-time 
low in savage hatred and contempt for the 
United States. Declaring that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had “landed itself in a blind 
alley and is at the end of its tether,” it 
proceeded to hail the “violent revolutionary 
storms in the United States”. I confess that 
I have not seen any such “storms’”’ since my 
arrival. 

Drawing upon its imagination, the Peiping 
press pictured the American people as turning 
in vast numbers against their government. 
It climaxed itself with the following out- 
burst: 

“The people of the United States are deal- 
ing heavier and heavier blows from within, 
at U.S. imperialism, the world’s ferocious 
enemy, and they haye become an important 
vigorous force in the world people's struggle 
against American imperialism.” 

All this, mind you, within a month after 
this country had made the friendliest ges- 
ture to Peiping since the Korean War! The 
American press has been full of talk about 
a “thaw” in Washington-Peiping relations. 
If this is a “thaw”, I wonder what a real 
breakthrough would be like. 

Perhaps the American people should have 
been prepared for this cold blast from 
Peiping when, last month, the People’s Daily, 
the Red Flag and the Liberation Army Daily, 
all official organs of the Chinese Communist 
regime, went out of its way to ridicule Pres- 
ident Nixon over the Ping Pong amity by 
an editorial warning, with the caption, “Nix- 
on, Don't Let Your Head Get Too Dizzy.” 

To return to the Jen Min Jih Pao edi- 
torial, its most important punch line was 
the reproduction of the year-old statement 
of Mao Tse-tung himself, (first published 
on May 20, 1970) calling for war upon the 
United States, In this oft-quoted statement, 
Mao called upon the people of the world 
to “unite and defeat the United States ag- 
gressors and all their running dogs.” That 
the Jen Min Jin Pao should resurrect this 
statement of Mao's in the context of the 
present post-Ping Pong developments, is a 
clear signal to the United States that the 
Peiping regime has not changed one iota 
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in its anti-Americanism. If the Mao gov- 
ernment had even a vestige of desire to 
improve relations with Washington, it would 
have made an especial effort at this time 
to bury such past anti-American declara- 
tions. Instead, its controlled press flaunts 
these insolent words in Washington’s face. 
Certainly, the Mao regime could not have 
made it any plainer that it does not intend to 
recede one inch from its past policies, no 
matter what concessions or gestures the 
United States is willing to make. 

In all the utterances of Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai, one thing is always noteworthy. 
In their official pronouncements, they make 
no attempt to speak to the United States 
Government. If you read their statements 
closely, you will note that they are always 
speaking over the head of the U.S, Govern- 
ment to what they describe as the rebellious 
masses of the American people. Their words 
are not words of amity. They are the words 
of an unchanging enemy government which 
is thinking constantly about the incitement 
of revolution in this country. Their termi- 
nology has not changed in the slightest de- 
spite repeated gestures of friendship from 
your government. 

Thus, the so-called “thaw” is all on the 
part of the United States. 

The whole gesture which is now being 
made to the scowling men in Peiping is, of 
course, motivated by one of the noblest senti- 
ments of mankind—the desire for universal 
peace. Nobody is more eager to hasten the 
arrival of that ideal condition than the 
Republic of China. But we must be on guard 
against those who use the peace slogan as a 
mask to conceal the fact that their real ob- 
jectives are militaristic and evil. 

We live in a world in which cynical polit- 
ical forces have used the popular longing 
for peace as a propaganda weapon. As polit- 
ical realists, we must recognize that all 
those who cry "Peace, Peace", may not really 
mean it. Every would-be world conqueror 
has always justified his crimes against 
humanity by the plea that he was seeking 
peace. Adolf Hitler rationalized his inhu- 
manities by intoning the “peace” slogan. 
Today, the most brazen exploiters of the 
notion of “peace” are the Communists. They 
have rewritten history by picturing the 
United States and the Free World nations 
as the “imperialist aggressors”. They have 
depicted themselves as the unselfish defend- 
ers of the peace-loving people of the world 
against such aggression. The unthinking 
and the uninformed have, only too often, 
been moved by this “Great Lie.” What the 
Communists do not disclose is that the 
only peace in which they are interested is a 
peace of world submission to Communist 
totalitarianism. 

We of the Republic of China believe that 
peace upon such terms is not worth having. 

The Free World should be vigilant, at all 
times, against those who are trying to make 
the genuine peace moyement an unwitting 
tool for Communist purposes. 

There is another mental trap in the cur- 
rent discussion of China, which I want to 
point out, Many editorialists and TV com- 
mentators have the habit of referring to 
the Peiping regime as if it were the genuine 
voice of the Chinese people. In their articles 
and discourses, they talk about “what China 
wants,” as if there were indeed some pres- 
ent procedure by which the wishes of the 
vast Chinese public, imprisoned on the main- 
land, is being determined. Actually, such 
publicists, knowingly or unknowingly, are 
only repeating the handouts of the compar- 
atively small Communist officialdom which 
has imposed its merciless rule upon the peo- 
ple on the Chinese mainland. 

Even this officialdom is divided in its 
real convictions. The recent so-called “Cul- 
tural Revolution,” in which thousands of 
youth were slaughtered or imprisoned for 
differing with Mao Tse-tung, shows thet 
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there is not even a consensus among this 
ruling minority. Whenever Red China is 
quoted, only one man, is speaking—Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Overlooked in the present debate about 
building bridges to Red China is the re- 
morseless fact that, in 21 years of rule, the 
Communist regime has not once made any 
attempt to ascertain or poll the wishes or 
opinions of the mainland Chinese masses. 
Authors who write so glibly about “what 
China wants,” do not have even the remot- 
est touch with the real Chinese public. 

Who are the Chinese people? Not only are 
they the submerged masses of mainland 
China, they are the 14 million Chinese of 
the Republic of China on Taiwan, who are 
struggling desperately to keep alive the 
cherished traditions of historic China 
which Mao Tse-tung scornfully seeks to 
stamp out. They are the 18 million overseas 
Chinese, who play such an important part 
in the economy of the nations of Southeast 
Asia. They are the terrorized youths of main- 
land China, thousands of whom are risking 
life every month to escape to Hong Kong 
and other places of refuge, rather than en- 
dure the prison camp life of Mao’s China. 

Should not the wishes of these uncon- 
sulted Chinese be considered before action 
is taken which will tighten Mao Tse-tung’s 
grip over the majority of the Chinese race? 

The Republic of China asks her friends 
not to take hope away from these freedom- 
loving Chinese people. 

But there are those who say that we must 
come to terms with Mao Tse-tung because 
it is “inevitable.” In every discussion of 
China's destiny, someone always raises the 
point that we canmot disregard Mao's rule 
because such action is compelled by inevit- 
abiltiy. 

Of course, no contention could be more 
unsound. You and I know that nothing is 
inevitable until faint-hearted men, weary 


of struggie, decide to give up. All through 


history, the plea of “inevitability” has al- 
ways been the alibi for appeasement. The 
brave can find many alternatives, in China’s 
present situation, to the proposed course of 
placation. 

The hollowness of this inevitability plea 
is shown by the present attitude of the 
Peiping regime. In all its official statements, 
the stress is always placed upon the changes 
which the United States should make in its 
policies. Not one word is said about the 
changes which Peiping is ready to make in 
its policies. Their posture is 
that the whole world is wrong and they are 
right, and that the world must remake itself 


This brings us to the question of the 
United Nations. 

The alleged “thaw” with the Peiping re- 
gime is renewing the demand, by many who 
should know better, that the Chinese Com- 
munists be admitted to the United Nations, 
in place of the Republic of China. No greater 
travesty of the peace role of the United Na- 
tions could be projected. 

Peiping, condemned as an aggressor be- 
cause of its armed intervention in the Ko- 
rean War in 1951 by the vote of the General 
Assembly, would enter the U.N., u 
and unrepentant. Its presence in the U.N. 
would doom the organization to a snarling 
Communist-Free World deadlock. Such a 
deadlock would nullify all the peace hopes 
of the people of the world. Surely the good 
sense of the Free Nations should save us 
from such a moral collapse. 

I need not stress the fact that the United 
Nations itself has come under serious and 

criticism in recent years. Its credi- 
bility as a force for world morality and 
world peace has suffered bruising blows from 
its ill-wishers. The question should be se- 
tiousty asked and pondered whether the U.N. 
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can afford the loss of prestige which ca- 
pitulation before an unchastened Chinese 
Communist regime would bring. The United 
Nations has its own troubles. To add to 
them the discredit which would follow the 
admittance of the bellicose Chinese Com- 
munists would impose too great a strain upon 
the whole apparatus. 

Nothing is so dangerous in world affairs as 
a shortsighted, improvised decision for a 
long-term major problem. Once the decision 
is made, the world must suffer the conse- 
quences. Can the peace-seeking nations live 
safely in association with a Chinese Com- 
munist regime, blatantly boasting that it 
will destroy what it calls “imperalist United 
States”? The question is self-answering. 

But some will argue that there are still 
saving advantages for the Free World in an 
entente with the Mao regime because it 
would stimulate trade. For countries hav- 
ing balance of payments problems, it seems 
like a godsend. Indeed, much of today’s pres- 
sure for a “thaw” with Peiping comes from 
hopeful business interests seeking profitable 
mainiand markets. 

This argument, it seems to me, is shot full 
of holes. The Chinese mainland is a closed 
economy. The open economies of the Free 
Nations cannot sell goods in a closed market 
except upon the humiliating terms of Mao 
Tse-tung’s go-between. There can be no hope 
of reasonable profits when the regime is 
able to rig every economic operation to its 
own marrow advantage and gain. Do the 
entrepreneurs of Europe and North America 
believe that they can gainfully enter a Mao 
Tse-tung market which for years has baffled 
master salesmen of other countries, Japan 
for instance? 

Actually, Japanese businessmen have sent 
trade delegations for several successive years 
to the Canton fairs. How have they been 
greeted? The proof of the complete poli- 
ticalization of all Chinese Communist trade 
maneuvers is the fact that these Japanese, 
with their order books open, have been 
instructed to make a public statement con- 
demning the policies of their own govern- 
ment before the Communist will do business 
with them. Is there any hope of mutually 
profitable trade with a regime which requires 
such abject surrender? 

The delusion of rich trade prospects on 
the Chinese mainland for the Pree World 
is plainly demonstrated by current trade 
Statistics. Last year, the total two-way foreign 
trade of the Chinese mainland was only $4.2 
billion. This figure was reached only by in- 
cluding the extensive barter trade which the 
Chinese Communist regime carries on with 
the other Iron Curtain nations. Peiping’s 
world trade figure has sunk as low as $2.7 
billion within the last decade. Measured in 
terms of the population, the per capita 
foreign trade of people on the Chinese main- 
land in 1970 was only $5.5. This, for an area 
which claims a population of 700 millions! It 
is not that the Chinese mainland does not 
offer profitable trade. The fault is that an 
anti-foreign Communist regime of Mao Tse- 
tung is psychologically incapable of the 
mutual give and take which must be the 
foundation of any durable trade relationship. 

That rich trade, on civilized terms, is pos- 
sible in China, is clearly shown by the ex- 
perience of the Republic of China in Taiwan. 
This province of only 14.7 million people, 
last year rolled up a total two-way foreign 
trade of $3.088 billion. The per capita for- 
eign trade was $192.5. The explanation for 
this difference is a very simple one. There is 
free enterprise in the Republic of China’s 
province of Taiwan, whereas an autarchy is 
in control on the Chinese mainland. 

So slight are the possibilities of important 
trade with Mao Tse-tung that an organiza- 
tion which has clamored for closer relations 
between Peiping and Washington—the Na- 
tional Committee on United States-China 
Relations—recently reported that, under the 
most favorable conditions, it would be e dec- 
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ade before U.S. trade with the Chinese main- 
land would reach a figure as high as $650 
millions. This report followed a study which 
the Committee authorized, conducted by Dr. 
Robert F. Dornberger of the University of 
Michigan. 

American businessmen who expect early 
profits from the “thaw’” with Mao Tse-tung 
should also heed the words of Mr. C. W. 
Robinson, president of the Marcona Corpora- 
tion, who has had long experience in Far 
East ventures. Mr. Robinson said, “In new 
trade with the Peiping regime, we may have 
to learn to crawl, before we can walk—and 
we may have to do a lot of crawling.” 

Now, with your permission, I would like 
to conclude by telling you a bit about what 
we have done on Taiwan in a matter of 
twenty years. Taiwan, as you know, is the 
smallest province in my country. It is an 
island of only 14,000 square miles and has 
few natural resources. Today it is the most 


population is in school. We have the highest 
daily count calories in Asia. Taiwan is also 
about the healthiest place in our part of the 
world. We have had no cases of malaria, 
cholera and smallpox for many years. We 
have raised the life span of women to 72 and 
that of men to 68. Since 1965, the year your 
country terminated its economic aid to us, 
we have been on our own. Meanwhile, as an 
ally of the United States, we continue to re- 
ceive some military aid, but this has been 
steadily decreasing in amount over the years. 
But we are determined to support largely by 
our own resources a strong military posture. 
Our 600,000 men under arms and more than 
& million others in trained reserve are mak- 
ing a positive contribution toward the main- 
tenance of collective security in the Western 
Pacific. Our very existence as a viable so- 
ciety has kept alive in the hearts of our 
brethren on the mainiand their hope for 
eventual liberation. The Chinese Commu- 
nists are world revolutionaries and they must 
be denied the opportunity of forging China's 
vast population into an instrument for elther 
the enslavement or destruction of the world. 

Before I left Taiwan a few weeks ago, a 
friend came to see me. He said he feared the 
United States was deserting the Republic of 
China and asked what could we do. I told 
him that, first of all, I refused to believe the 
United States was abandoning one of the best 
friends it ever had. And I told him, second, 
that the Americans were too intelligent and 
too knowledgeable not to realize that their 
self-interest lies with the Republic of China 
and not with the Chinese Communists who 
oppose everything for which America stands. 

These are some of the considerations that 
I, as a freshman Ambassador, believe to be 
important. We must not let ourselves be de- 
ceived by our groundiess hopes. Knowing 
the American people as I do, I cannot believe 
that the United States will allow itself to be 
deceived by the false image which Mao Tse- 
tung is now expediently holding up to the 
world. The future of Asia and of the whole 
Free World depends upon your decision. I 
know you will not fail us. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PETER H. DOMINICK, 
CHINA HEARING: BEFORE THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, JUNE 28, 1971 
Mr. CHAmMAN: Due to my long interest in 

the China question, particularly the problem 

of representation of China in the United 

Nations, I welcome this opportunity to testify 

before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

With me today is Dr. David Rowe, an expert 

in the field of Sino-American relations who 

was born in Nanking and has spent consider- 
able time in China, both on the mainland and 
in Taiwan. He is currently Professor of Polit- 
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ical Science at Yale University, with a dis- 
tinguished career in far eastern affairs. 

In the wake of ping-pong diplomacy, there 
has been an onslaught of optimism and much 
anxiety directed toward the question of Com- 
munist China's admission to the United Ns- 
tions. I welcome the President's efforts to ex- 
plore new channels of diplomatic rapport 
with the People’s Republic of China—we cer- 
tainly need such initiatives, and they can 
only prove beneficial. Yet we're in danger of 
approaching the China question with tunnel 
vision constrained by emotional and ideologi- 
cal considerations to the exclusion of some 
very basic and vital areas of coricern. 

One of the points which has been totally 
ignored during recent China discussions is 
the matter of the United Nations as an orga- 
nization. Just what purpose do we wish the 
United Nations to serve? Is it enough to pro- 
nounce the U.N ineffective in solving conflicts 
among nations and thereupon become satis- 
fied with an organization providing nothing 
but a forum, where nations large and small 
can voice their problems and complaints? Or 
do we mean to do all that is humanly pos- 
sible toward bolstering the original purpose of 
this peacekeeping body? I would hope that 
all those who support a closer understanding 
among nations in their search for peace would 
opt for the latter—for strengthening the ten- 
tative beginnings in the movement toward 
a community of nations. 

The goals of the United Nations are stated 
simply and laconically in the U.N, Charter 
and read in part: “To reaffirm faith in fun- 
damental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained...” 

None of the members of the United Na- 
tions, including the United States, has a per- 
fect record in attempting to reach these 
goals. But all member nations have com- 
mitted themselves to these objectives, and 
the strength of the organization itself is 
deeply dependent on the depth of these com- 
mitments. Are we prepared to offer U.N. mem- 
bership to a government, despite the propor- 
tion of world population it represents, which 
has continually refused to accept the princi- 
ples of the U.N. Charter and rejects partici- 
pation in any system of international law? 
I cannot see how progress toward lasting 
world peace would be enhanced by downgrad- 
ing the standards of the U.N. Charter by ad- 
mission of a government which has publicly 
denied the charter’s tenets. 

Last April, the President’s Commission for 
the Observance of the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the United Nations, headed by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, submitted its report and recom- 
mendations. I have found this report to be 
of extreme interest to the China question. 
Although recent headlines report that the 
Commission recommended admission of the 
People's Republic of China and would sup- 
port a “two China policy,” I believe the re- 
port needs to be more closely examined. Up- 
on close scrutiny, they indeed take a position 
on admission which I have advocated for 
many years. To quote from the Commission's 
report: “The United Nations can do its best 
job of war prevention and settlement of dis- 
putes if its membership includes all the gov- 
ernments of the world, provided they sub- 
scribe to the principles of the U.N. Charter.” 

The report makes it perfectly clear 
throughout that any nation desiring mem- 
bership must accept the U.N. Charter. The 
report further states, “The Commission rec- 
ommends: that the United States adopt the 
position that all firmly established govern- 
ments should be in the United Nations sys- 
tem, inasmuch as the benefits to the United 
States of having such governments within 
the U.N. and subject to tie internatioridl 
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obligations laid down by the Charter far out- 
weigh the problems raised by ideological dif- 
ferences between various states.” I would 
subscribe to the view that it would be indeed 
beneficial to be privy to the certain amount 
of disclosure and communication which 
would result from Communist China’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations—certainly far 
better than relying on sporadic news reports 
and occasional ping-pong trips for our under- 
standing of mainland China. However, I can- 
not go so far as to let this view override the 
adverse effects which would result from ad- 
mission of 4 nation which did not accept the 
principles forming the very foundation of 
the U.N. 

Mr. Chairman, you and other members of 
this committee, Senators Sparkman, Aiken 
and Cooper, had the unique opportunity to 
be among the fifty members sitting on the 
Lodge Commission and, as signatories, sup- 
ported the conclusion that “. .. the United 
Nations, while afflicted with many troubles 
(some of which can be eased, if not solved), 
is not only a useful device for the future, but 
is actually indispensable,” This, to me, neces- 
sarily requires acceptance of the principles 
and purposes of the U.N. Charter, particular- 
ly with regard to membership. It is important 
to keep in mind that this organization is not 
now, nor was it set up to be, a universal or- 
ganization. In fact, Article 6 of the United 
Nations Charter provides for erpuision from 
membership, a provision which would seem 
to reject the concept of universality. Nations 
such as West Germany have not been ad: 
mitted—thanks to the opposition of the So- 
viet Union—so obviously universality is not 
the rule. Spain and Switzerland are not mem- 
bers, and yet we have no difficulty communi- 
cating with them. 

There is anothér recommendation in the 
Lodge Commission report which addresses 
itself quite specifically to 


that under no circumstances should the U.S. 
agree to the expulsion of the Republic of 
China on Tiawan from the U.N. but that the 
U.S. seek agreement as early as practicable 
whereby the People’s Republic of China 
might accept the principles of the U.N. char- 
ter and be represented in the organization.” 

Time and time again, Peking has belittled 
the United Nations as a “tool” of U.S. im- 
perialism and ridiculed the U.N.'s stated goals 
of bringing peace to a war-weary world. 

Many have said that the admission of Com- 
munist China to the U.N. is inevitable. These 
predictions are not new and as yet have 
been consistently wrong when all the facts 
were laid before the member countries. Fol- 
lowing the Panmunjon agreement of 1953, it 
was “inevitable” that Peking would enter 
the U.N. a year later. But following the re- 
fusal by Communist China and North Korea 
to release American prisoners of war, U.N. 
members voted 43-11 with 1 abstentions 
to oppose admission of Peking. 

It was “inevitable” in 1958 that Commu- 
eee would be admitted to the U.N., 

ut the vate in 1959, following the collapse 
of Mao's Great Leap Forward and invasion 
of Tibet, was 44-28 against with 9 absten- 
tions. 

In 1965, it was “inevitable” once again, 
but 1966 brought the horrifying excesses of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
and the vote that fall was 57-46 against ad- 
mission, with 17 abstentions. 

Once we resign ourselves to the proposi- 
tion of universality and accept the inevita- 
bility of Communist China's membership in 
the United Nations, we weaken the organiza- 
tion as a whole and downgrade its principles. 

Another consideration which has been 
pushed aside in the enthusiasm of a China 
“thaw” is the fine record of the Republic of 
China in honoring her obligations to the 
United Nations at every turn and her posi- 
tion as an original charter member. In light 
of this, and in light of the Lodge Commis- 
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sion’s recommendation that, and I quote, 
“The continued membership of the Repub- 
lic of China on Taiwan in the U.N. is im- 
perative,” I cannot see how the United States 
can resolve the conflict between the Republic 
of China and the People’s Republic of China, 
both of whom claim to represent the Chi- 
nese people. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
this certainly cannot be resolved with resolu- 
tions such as this committee is considering. 
It would be totally unfair to expel the Re- 
public of China from her present seats in the 
General Assembly and Security Council sim- 
ply because Communist China, after many 
years of disinterest, might indicate a desire 
to join in the mainstream of international 
communication. 

In considering the various resolutions be- 
fore this committee, it is interesting to note 
that not one of them is capable of resolving 
the basic schism between Taiwan and Peking. 
Regardless of United States positions on ad- 
mission of Communist China, a “two China” 
policy remains distasteful to both China 
governments. Premier Chou En-lai spelled 
out Peking’s position on the U.N. seat now 
held by the Republic of China in an inter- 
view with Filipino journalists. As r 
in the Washington Star on May 16, Chou 
said: “It is impossible to sit in the U.N. un- 
less the question of Taiwan is settled. We op- 
pose the seating of two Chinas .. . We are 
even more opposed to one China and one 
Taiwan.” This certainly leaves the United 
States little room for diplomatic maneuver- 
ing. In a recent New York Times story printed 
in the Washington Star on June 23, Chou 
further clarified Peking’s position by fur- 
ther stating: “There can only be one China 
... If the United States government with- 
draws all forces from Taiwan and the Taiwah 
Straits and no longer considers Chiang Kal- 
shek as representative of China, then the log- 
ical result would be that Chiang Kai-shek 
and Taiwan would be matters internal to 
China, This would be recognition that the 
People’s Republic of China is the only law- 
ful government. There can be no possibility 
of two Chinas or one China and one Taiwan.” 

The question of United Nations admission 
for Communist China is actually a question 
of representation—who is to represent the 
Chinese people. Because of the positions of 
both Taiwan and Peking that neither will ac- 
cept two representatives, it seems to me total- 
ly erroneous for us to proceed with resolu- 
tions which attempt to recognize one gov- 
ernment rather than another and equally 
ridiculous to try to settle a dispute which 
must be resolved between the Chinese gov- 
ernments. 

In essence, the United States Senate is try- 
ing to settle a matter in which the United 
States can have little or no influence given 
the present feelings of both Chinese govern- 
ments. All we can do by passing such resolu- 
tions is to unnecessarily alienate an old ally 
and perhaps weaken her position in interna- 
tional relations. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to turn 
my attention to some of the specific language 
of the resolutions before this Committee. In 
Senate Resolution 37, my distinguished col- 
league from New York, Senator Javits, en- 
courages more trade and travel between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China. These are the very areas where Presi- 
dent Nixon has already taken some positive 
steps, and I support the President in this. 
But as I have stated on numerous occasions, 
there is a time to move forward and a time 
to exercise caution and restraint. I suggest 
that the initiatives by the President to date 
should now be followed by a period of watch- 
ing and waiting. I also suggest that the next 
move in this attempt to establish more mean- 
ingful communications with Peking is up to 
the Communist government there. 

Senators Kennedy, McGovern, Gravel and 
Javits all offer some form of plan to admit 
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Communist China to the U.N. Their resolu- 

tions differ somewhat, and I would like to 

comment briefiy on the various proposals. 
Senator Kennedy, in his Senate Resolution 


should make no effort to enforce dual repre- 
sentation of the two China governments. 
His resolution declares that Communist 
China should be given her “legitimate” seat 
as the sole government of China. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is little legitimacy in a govern- 
ment which rules by force and nts 
only the approximately 6% of the population 
which belongs to the Communist Party. We 
must not forget that in Mao's dictatorship, 
a citizen has no freedom to elect anyone un- 
less he is a member of the party. And what 
has changed in the last quarter century to 
make the Communist Chinese government 
the rightful occupant of the seat in the 
United Nations? Time and again during this 
period we have witnessed countless demon- 
strations of contempt by Peking for the 
United Nations in particular and interna- 
tional law in general. 

Senator McGovern’s resolution would have 
us acknowledge that Communist China is the 
sole representative of China in all U.N. or- 
ganizations. This is also contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lodge Commission, 
and totally ignores the fact that the people 
of mainland China and the government of 
Communist China are not one and the same. 


munist Chinese government to obtain an 
international platform for its attacks on free 
people everywhere, but we would be doing 
nothing to help the 800 million people on the 
Chinese mainland who are subject to the 
same brand of communist terror. Senator 
McGovern would resolve the Taiwan question 
by simply leaving its future status to a 
peaceful resolution by the people on both 
sides of the Taiwan Straits. A most honor- 
able objective, but based on the strong posi- 
tion taken on both sides of those Taiwan 
Straits, totally unrealistic. 

In a similar vein, Senator Church's resolu- 
tion would repeal a 1955 Joint Resolution au- 
thorizing the President to employ military 
forces in the area of Taiwan. It seems to me 
this would give the Communist Chinese just 
the opportunity they are seeking by remov- 
ing @ potent deterrent which now discourages 
them from adventures across the Taiwan 
Straits. The absence of our military forces 
would be most helpful to the Communist 
Chinese in carrying out their reunification 
Plans. This was illustrated recently in a 
statement by Premier Chou En-lai in a New 
York Times interview. The Premier stated 
that the well being of the Taiwanese people 
would improve under reunification and that 
they could “go back to their home provinces 
and not be discriminated against. If Taiwan 
returns to the motherland then its peopie 
would be making a contribution for which 
we should give them a reward. So, far from 
exacting revenge on them, we will reward 
them.” 


Are we to have faith in such statements 
when the record of Peking’s so-calied rewards 
has so far included the horrors of the Cul- 
tural Revolution when citizens were tor- 
tured and their bodies cast in the rivers to 
float into the South China Sea? Peking itself 
admits that 10 million Chinese have died 
in the “communization” of China. This, Mr. 
Chairman, has been labeled as “genocide” by 
the International Commission of Jurists in 
Geneva. Are we to believe there would be 
no similar “communization” of Taiwan if 
the Republic of China were reunified with 
the mainland? If Communist China truly 
represents her 800 million people, why have 
so many Chinese perished opposing the Com- 
munist regime? 

All of this leads me to the conclusion that 
the effort being mounted to bring mainland 
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China into the U.N. is being undertaken 
with a failure or refusal to recognize the 
regime for what it is, a regime that practices 
tyranny at home and encourages revolution 
and warfare around the world. I cannot sup- 
port any of the resolutions currently under 
consideration by this committee, and I am 
giving serious thought to introducing a res- 
olution of my own which would express the 
sense of the Senate that the President is 
to be commended for his efforts to open 
lines of communication with mainland China, 
but that in our own self-interest we should 
adhere to the policy of non-admission of the 
Communist Chinese to the U.N. until such 
time as there is evidence to indicate that 
they subscribe to the principles of the char- 
ter of that organization and to the principles 
of international law. 

To my mind, it would be unthinkable to 
abandon a loyal friend on Taiwan in favor 
of a country which constantly castigates 
the office of the President of the United 
States—no matter who occupies the White 
House—with labels such as “murderer,” 
“archcriminal,” and “running dog.” 

I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
United States has acted in good faith and 
with admirable statesmanship in its initia- 
tives toward Peking. But I must conclude 
with the hope that we will now stand firm in 
our determination that those who would join 
the United Nations would first demonstrate 
their acceptance of the principles for which 
it stands. 

Mr. Chairman, I delivered a speech on this 
subject on the Senate Floor on June 10 of 
this year. I ask that that speech be included 
in the record of hearings at this point. 


[Prom the Scranton (Pa.) Times, June 13, 
1971] 
On THE LINE 
(By Bob Considine) 

New Yore—Dr. Walter H, Judd, old China 
hand and old Republican head, doesn’t think 
the admission of the People’s Republic of 
China to the United Nations or its diplomatic 
recognition of the U.S. is “inevitable.” 

The People's Republic of China, formerly 
known as Red China or Communist China, 
has been enjoying a honeymoon in the 
American news media. Chou En-lai laughs 
with hippie Ping-Ponger. Chou En-lai asks 
advice of visiting American scientists. China 
hungry for American planes. Peking was 
hever lovelier. Chinese people happy. 

On May Day, two weeks after the Ping-Pong 
matches, the Peking government (John 
Chancellor of NBC noted) urged the People’s 
of the world to: 

1. Unite to crush American aggressors 
and their running dogs. 

2. Support the Indochinese people against 
American aggression. 

3. Support the heroic Korean people 
against the American aggression. 

4. Support Cuba against American aggres- 
sion, 

Resolutely oppose American imperalistic 
support for Israeli aggression against the 
Arab countries. 

6. Support the American people against 
the American government’s aggression policy. 

Dr. Judd has been a leading figure in the 
organization named The Committee of One 
Million—Against the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations. In a recent 
news letter released by the largely conserva- 
tive group, he gives us a box score on previ- 
ous eras when it appeared that a UN invita- 
tion to Red China to join the club was in- 
evitable: 

In 1953, after the Panmunjom agreement, 
it was declared “inevitable” that Peking 
would be admitted into the UN the following 
year. But when North Korea and Red China 
refused to release American POWs taken in 
the Korean War, the UN members voted 43- 
11 against admission with 11 abstentions. 
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“In 1958, the ‘inevitability’ argument was 
again advamced and appeared to be having 
some effect on the UN. But Mao's behavior in 
the udicrous Great Leap Forward, and the in- 
vasion of Tibet was too much, and the vote 
in 1959 was 44-28 against admission, with 
nine absentions. 

“Then, for two years, a well-planned prop- 
aganda campaign on behalf of admission was 
built up to a climax in 1965, resulting in a 
47-47 tie, with 20 abstentions. Just as now, 
there was a chorus of agitation that admis- 
sion in 1966 was "inevitable." 

But Mao started the ‘great proletarian cul- 
tural revolution’ and its excesses demon- 
strated all too vividly why Peking is not 
qualified for membership. In the fall of 1966, 
the General Assembly once again voted 
against the admission of Peking, 57-46 with 
17 absentions.” 

Dr. Judd’s position, which is endorsed by 
considerably more than 1,000,000, is opposed 
by other millions of Americans. He has been 
asked questions about the wisdom of trying 
to bar the world’s most populous nation from 
the family of nations—the UN. 

“The UN was never intended to be a ‘uni- 
versal’ organization,” he answers. “It was 
intended to be a union of peace-loving na- 
tions to pool their resources against interna- 
tional lawlessness from whatever source. Ar- 
ticle 4 of its Charter provides for expulsion 
from membership. Why would there be a 
provision for expulsion if all nations were 
to be members, no matter what their con- 
duct? The ‘universality’ argument disinte- 
grates completely when you consider that for 
two decades, the Soviet Union has blocked 
admission of West Germany. Why isn't there 
a nationwide campaign to seat West Ger- 
many? It qualifies.“ 

How about the fact that Communism has 
& hold on China for a full generation, and 
obviously it’s there to stay—as in Russia? 

Dr, Judd: “Mao is nearly 80. In November, 


have ever tried to go over or under the Ber- 
lin Wall since it was erected in 1961." 

How can we deal with Red China if it is 
not in the UN? 

“The same way we deal with West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, etc., who are not mem- 
bers.” 


But without China's participation, world 
disarmament talks are meaningless; inter- 
national agreement on the control of nuclear 
arms must include Peking and its growing 
arsenal of nuclear weapons, right? 

“Peking has repeatedly declared that it 
will not take part in any nuclear disarma- 
ment talks, inside or outside the UN. It de- 
nounced the partial test ban treaty in 1963 
and vowed to continue its nuclear teste in 
the atmosphere under all circumstances. In 
1968, it not only spurned an invitation from 
the UN to endorse the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty, but denounced the pact after 
it has been signed by the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. This spring, it refused to be a party 
to the nuclear sea-bed treaty.” 

As the King of Siam, Yul Brynner, used 
to say, “It is a puzzlement,” 


[From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, 
June 15, 1971] 
Wuics Is ReaL Rev CHINA? 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 


attitudes 
Red China, knows something we don’t know. 
But until he confides in the voters, cau- 
tious Americans can only review the record 
and keep their powder dry. 
For as Sen. Peter Dominick (R-Colo.) 
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mid-April? Or anti-America slogans shouted 
in the streets of dozens of Chinese cities on 
May Day, only two weeks later? 

“A hint by Mao Tse-tung to journalist 
Edgar Snow last December that he would 
favor a visit by President Nixon to mainland 
China? Or an editorial in the Peking Re- 
view of April 16, 1971, vilifying President 
Nixon as an ‘arch-criminal,’ ‘arch-murderer,” 
and ‘chief-butcher’? 

“Suggestions from Peking that it wants to 
negotiate its differences with the United 
States? Or its insistence in every Chinese 
Communist propaganda organ that ‘U.S. im- 
perlialism is the common enemy.’ ” 

In all the happy-happy that we have been 
getting from the so-called China experts— 
the men who 25 years ago told us that the 
Chinese Reds weren’t Communists but 
“agrarian reformers"—how much attention 
has been paid to the facts? 

Senator Dominick spells it out even fur- 
ther: “Keep in mind the record of Mao’s 
China which (1) has brutally subjugated the 
Chinese people for 22 years, (2) has been and 
still is branded by the U.N. as the ‘aggressor’ 
in the Korean war, (3) has been accused of 
‘genocide’ in Tibet by the International 
Commission of Jurists in Geneva, (4) con- 
tines to supply most of the small arms and 
ammunition to North Vietnam, and (5) has 
fostered and encouraged insurrection, sub- 
version, and ‘wars of national liberation’ in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and even the United 
States.” 

Red China must be admitted, with Ameri- 
can help, because that admission is “‘inevita- 
ble.” But we have been hearing that admis- 
sion is inevitable since 1953. Red China will 
be admitted only when the United States de- 
cides to let up on its opposition. Until that 
day—and Mr. Nixon leads us to believe that 
it is at hand—Red China doesn't stand a 
chance. 


{Prom the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner, June 9, 1971] 
PROGRESS IN TAIWAN 

Taiwan's amazing progress was emphasized 
during World Trade Week here when the 
World Chinese Traders Association, with 600 
Chinese from 47 nations, held its convention 
at the same time. 

The Gross Domestic Product in Taiwan 
grew an average of 8.6 percent from 1953 
to 1967. In addition to achieving rapid 
growth, Free China has maintained a sur- 
prising price stability. In the past 10 years, 
the average annual increase in the consumer 
price index was only 2.7 percent. Taiwan's 
1970 increase of 3.6 percent in consumer 
prices was low compared with the 5.9 in the 
United States, 7.1 percent of Japan, and 19.2 
percent of South Korean. Comparatively 
speaking, Taiwan enjoys stable commodity 
prices. 

Taiwan's agriculture and manufacturing 
also have enjoyed remarkable growth rates. 
Rapid industrialization of Taiwan is attrib- 
uted to the government's continuous efforts 
to improve the Investment climate, an ade- 
quate labor supply, social stability and the 
fast growth of exports. 

California exports $46 million in goods to 
Taiwan each year and imports an average of 
$31,574,333. 

Taiwan, with only 16 million people, is 
small compared with Communist China, with 
800 million. But the industry of the Chinese 
on Formosa and its stable government, make 
it mot only one of the most outstanding 
countries in Asia but also a leader in world 
commerce, 


Herald- 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
June 17, 1971] 
IMPOSSIBLE DreaM For U.N. 


(By John Chamberlain) 
If there is any way of putting Red China 
in the United Nations without Yorcing the 
Nationalist (Taiwan) Chinese out, it is not 
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apparent to anyone who has the slightest 
acquaintance with Chinese psychology. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who still guides 
the destinies of the Free Chinese, is a man 
who has always insisted on maintaining 
“face.” It is inconceivable that, if the vote 
went against him in the U.N. next autumn, 
he would stick around to suffer the degrada- 
tion of being ousted from the Security Coun- 
cil, 


Chiang may or may not have been respon- 
sible for all the strategic blunders attributed 
to him by the late Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stil- 
well in World War II. However, Chiang’s very 
persistence in wrong courses as well as in 
right ones was due to a pride that never once 
cracked during 45 years of unswerving op- 
position to Communism, and 15 years of 
war with Japan. He isn’t going to change his 
character in the late evening of his life. 

So a “two-China” policy is an impossible 
dream; if Red China comes to the Glass 
House on Manhattan’s East River, the Free 
Chinese will surely depart. 

And if they depart, what then? The shock 
would register all around the East Asian 
periphery—in Japan, which would take the 
change order of events as proof that the 
United States no longer counts for beans as 
a protector; in South Korea, squeezed at the 
end of a peninsula; in Taiwan itself, which 
would have to become a garrison island; in 
the Philippines, where there are 500,000 Chi- 
nese who could cause trouble no matter 
which way they chose to move; in Indonesia, 
which might have to worry about a revived 
Communist party; in Saigon, which would 
be faced with intolerable pressure from the 
North; in Thailand, which would have to 
wriggle and placate in hopes that Peking 
would leave it alone; and in India, a sub- 
continent that would have to resign itself 
to watching the two great Communist powers 
of Soviet Russia and Red China contend for 
sovereignty in the Indian Ocean. 

Sen. Peter Dominick (R., Colo.), both in 
interviews and in speeches, seems to be the 
only important U.S. statesman who has con- 
sidered the impact of Red Chinese U.N. mem- 
bership on the perimeter Asian nations. To 
these nations the mainland Chinese have 
been an aggressive force, not a peaceful 
country that could be counted on to live 
up to the U.N. Charter. 

As Sen. Dominick says, the mainland Chi- 
nese "were the ones who started the militant 
revolution in Indonesia . . . They've been in 
a war with Japan on several occasions as we 
all know .. . Each one of these countries is 
going to have to take another look if we 
suddenly decide that we're not going to 
maintain the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter which is that we shall not 
have an aggressive policy for enforcement of 
the international law, I think we would be 
making a very bad mistake not to make this 
a really important question.” 

As for the lure of trade with Red China, 
it shapes up as good for Boeing of Seattle, 
which might sell some jets to Peking; and 
for U.S. wheat farmers in competition with 
the Canadians. But the long-term advantage 
of relaxed trading rules does not impress 
Sen. Dominick as being very significant. 

“What most people don’t recognize,” he 
says, “is that when you trade through a 
Communist country, you trade through a 
Commuinist-controlled corporation. You are 
not allowed to trade business to business or 
person to person. The result of that is that 
to the extent that we should import more 
than we export to them, which seems doubt- 
ful, but let’s suppose we did, we would then 
be increasing their economic situation to 
control the seven or eight hundred million 
Chinese that are on the mainland... The 
more economic power we give the govern- 
ment to hold the Chinese people down, the 
poorer situation the people of China find 
themselves in.” 


In worrying about Peking's chains on the 
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Chinese people, Sen. Dominick is more hu- 
mane than our State Department, which 
doesn't believe in making trouble for our 
enemies if such action might disturb the 
status quo. But when the Senator asks what 
the Red Chinese have to sell us in exchange 
for “technological stuff,” it is a pertinent 
question which any realist should be abie 
to see. 

The Red Chinese have silk to hurt our tex- 
tile industry . . . and pig bristles which we 
can put in hair brushes.” And, oh, yes, they 
have opium. If we plan to give jet planes 
and wheat away for silk, pig bristles, and 
opium, we ought to have our heads examined. 
Sen. Dominick doesn’t quite put it that way, 
but it is a logical deduction from what he 
has sald. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Virginia for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON HIS PROPOSED VISIT TO COM- 
MUNIST CHINA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to make a brief comment on 
the President’s announcement of last 
evening. 

For the leaders of two great nations 
to meet face to face seems to me to be 
a worthwhile step. It could lead to an 
easing of world tensions. At the very 
least it gives the opportunity to each 
leader to form a firsthand opinion of his 
counterpart in another country. 

Mainland China is the largest nation 
in the world, with a population of 750 
million. We cannot pretend it does not 
exist, 

So I think the President’s announce- 
ment last evening is one which could 
give us hope for the future. I assume, 
however, that President Nixon will pro- 
ceed with caution in dealing with the 
Chinese Communists and will not make 
any commitments detrimental to our 
ally and friend, Nationalist China. 


DEPENDENCE OF UNITED STATES 
UPON SOVIET UNION FOR 
CHROME ORE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on March 29 I introduced S. 1404, a bill 
designed to end the dependence of the 
United States upon the Soviet Union for 
chrome ore—a material vital to the de- 
fense of this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors 
of this measure: The distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President; 
the United States today faces an immi- 
nent and serious shortage of chrome. 
This material is essential in the manu- 
facture of such critical defense items as 
jet aircraft, missiles, and nuclear sub- 
marines. 

Moreover, chrome is vital to many 


products used in the communication and 
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transportation networks which must 
back up any defense effort. 

My legislation is simple in structure. 
It would amend the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 to provide that the 
President could not prohibit imports of 
a strategic material from a free world 
country as long as the importation of the 
same material is permitted from a Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

Late in 1966 the United Nations Se- 
curity Council imposed selective sanc- 
tions on Rhodesia. The embargo later 
was made complete. 

After the action by the Security Coun- 
cil, President Johnson ordered an em- 
bargo on trade between the United States 
and Rhodesia. This was done by unilat- 
eral Executive action, without consult- 
ing the Congress. 

That is an important point. This ac- 
tion by President Johnson was taken by 
unilateral Executive action, without con- 
sulting Congress. 

Prior to the sanctions, Rhodesia was 
the largest single source of metallurgical 
chrome ore imported into the United 
States. 

There is no domestic production of this 
commodity, so our country now has be- 
come dependent on the next largest sup- 
plier, the Soviet Union, for about 60 per- 
cent of its chrome ore. 

I believe that this is a dangerous situa- 
tion. I believe it is vital that the Senate 
have the opportunity to vote on this im- 
portant issue. 

My legislation, S. 1404, was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Last week—on July 7 and July 8— 
hearings were held on my bill by the 
African Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Witnesses appearing at the hearings 
included former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, representatives of the metal- 
lurgical industry and myself, in support 
of the bill; and Representative CHARLES 
C. Drees, JR., of Michigan and officials of 
the State Department, in opposition to 
the bill. 

Immediately following the hearing, the 
chairman of the African Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), told reporters that 
he would recommend that the full For- 
eign Relations Committee take no action 
on S. 1404. 

In view of the expressed opinion of 
the Senator from Wyoming, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I feel it is my 
duty to try to see that the Senate is 
given the opportunity to vote on S. 1404. 

Senator Cannon, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, told the Senate 
on April 29 that the chrome ore problem 
is one ‘“‘we cannot continue to ignore.” 

At this point I want to note that Sen- 
ator Cannon pointed out in his state- 
ment that the United States now relies 
upon Russia for 60 percent of its chrome 


ore. He held lengthy hearings on the 
subject of strategic materials. 


In the same statement, Senator Can- 
Non pointed out that since becoming the 
prime source of chrome ore for the 
United States, the Soviet Union has in- 


creased the price per ton of this ore from 
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$25 to $72. This is an increase of about 
188 percent. 

The increase in price is a disadvantage 
to the United States, but what concerns 
me most—and what prompted me to in- 
troduce S. 1404—is that the United 
States has placed itself in a position of 
dependence upon Russia for a strategic 
commodity. To me, this is illogical and 
dangerous. 

Senator Cannon stated the matter very 
well in his remarks on the floor on 
April 29: 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to which 
was referred the bill—S. 1404—introduced 
by the senior Senator from Virginia, take 
prompt action on the measure, mindful that 
it raises a serious problem for this Nation, 
which, unfortunately, we cannot continue 
to ignore. 


I think it is important to review briefly 
the background of the present policy of 
the United Nations and the United 
States toward Rhodesia. 

In my view, the imposition of sanc- 
tions on Rhodesia by the United Nations 
Security Council was not justified. The 
principal reasons given for the sanctions 
policy were three in number: First, Rho- 
desia unilaterally declared her inde- 
pendence from Great Britain—How else 
would a country do it if it did not do it 
unilaterally? How did the new country 
of the United States of America do it 
195 years ago?—second, the Rhodesian 
government failed to provide for “an 
orderly transition to majority rule”; and 
third, Rhodesia represents “a threat to 
international peace and security.” 

As to the first point, the declaration 
of independence, that is rightly a matter 
to be settled between Great Britain and 
Rhodesia. It is not properly the business 
of the United Nations or of the United 
States. 

The second charge is positively ludi- 
crous. If the United Nations Security 
Council were to impose economic sanc- 
tions on every country ruled by a minor- 
ity, it would have to begin with one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Council itself—the Soviet Union, where 
240,000,000 people are ruled by a tiny 
handful of Communist Party leaders. 

The third charge made by the United 
Nations Security Council—namely, that 
Rhodesia threatens world peace—is ob- 
viously absurd. No one actually believes 
that Rhodesia threatens the peace. 

The policy of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council toward Rhodesia is rooted 
in falsehood and injustice. Yet, the 
United States has actively supported this 
policy. 

It should be noted that the sanctions 
policy is not only unjust, but is also in- 
effective. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations has written to all member 
states requesting information on actions 
taken by the several governments to as- 
sure compliance with the sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

As of the latest available Security 
Council reports, replies had been received 
from 104 of the 127 members of the 
United Nations. This means that 23 
members have not even answered the 
inquiry of the Secretary General. 


Of the nations which have replied, at 
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least six—Zambia, Botswana, Portugal, 
Malawi, South Africa, and Switzerland— 
have indicated that they are unwilling or 
unable to comply with the United Nations 
policy. And of the 95 countries that have 
definitely indicated compliance, many 
never had any trade with Rhodesia in 
the first place, This fact was specifically 
noted in replies from 13 member coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore, enforcement of the boy- 
cott has not been successful. Last year a 
special United Nations committee on en- 
forcement of the sanctions reported that 
60 reports of violations were received 
during 1969. Since then, additional com- 
plaints have been received. I understand 
the total is now over 100. 

I am now and have been from the out- 
set opposed to the policy of sanctions 
against Rhodesia as being unjust and 
contrary to the interests of the United 
States. 

However, my legislation would not re- 
quire that the United States abandon all 
sanctions against Rhodesia—much as I 
wish that this be done. 

The only commodity affected by S. 1404 
would be chrome ore. 

The reason for singling out this com- 
modity is clear and simple: It is the one 
item which could and should be imported 
from Rhodesia that is vital to the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

At the present time, there is pending 
in the Senate Armed Services Committee 
legislation supported by the administra- 
tion which would authorize withdrawal 
from the national stockpile of approxi- 
mately 30 percent of this Nation’s stra- 
tegic reserve of chrome ore. Release of 
this amount—approximately 1.3 million 
tons—would provide a short-range so- 
lution for the problems faced by Ameri- 
can industry because of the present 
chrome shortage. 

However, withdrawal from the stock- 
pile clearly leaves the long-range prob- 
lem unsolved. If the present rate of con- 
sumption of chrome ore continues, the 
amount to be disposed of would supply 
our requirements for less than 2 years. 
Obviously, we cannot go on reducing 
the stockpile indefinitely without jeop- 
ardizing national security. 

Furthermore, withdrawals from the 
stockpile do nothing toward eliminating 
our dependence upon the Soviet Union 
for a large portion of the chrome needed 
for industry and defense. 

I do not believe that it is logical for 
the United States to continue to be de- 
pendent on Communist Russia for a ma- 
terial vital to our national defense. 

We are spending billions of dollars for 
weaponry as a protection against possi- 
ble Russian aggression. 

Russia is the No. 1 reason—and in- 
deed almost the sole reason—for our 
huge defense expenditures. 

In summary, my legislation does one 
thing and one thing only: It simply pro- 
vides that the President could not pro- 
hibit imports of a strategic material from 
a free world country if importation of 
the same material is permitted from a 
Communist-dominated country. 

I believe it is vital that this question 
come to a vote in the full Senate. I shall 
try to insure that the Senate is given the 
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chance to register its will on this vital 
question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of S. 1404 be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1404) was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1404 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6(a) of the United States Participation Act 
of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287c(a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “On or after the effective date of 
this sentence, the President may not pro- 
hibit or regulate the importation into the 
United States pursuant to this section of any 
material determined to be strategic and crit- 
ical pursuant to section 3 of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 
U.S.C. 98a), which is the product of any 
foreign country or area not listed as a Com- 
munist-dominated country or area in gen- 
eral headnote 3(d) of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202), for so 
long as the importation into the United 
States of material of that kind which is the 
product of such Communist-dominated 
countries or areas is not prohibited by any 
provision of law.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed H.R. 9388, an act to author- 
ize appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the Senate is 
requested. 


BILLS PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 9388) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and ordered 
placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Under the previous order, 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
is now recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


HOME BY CHRISTMAS 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to compliment and praise the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I must admit I 
do not do this frequently. 

However the President's statement 
last evening that he will go to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China on a goodwill 
visit is one I must applaud. 

I congratulate the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China on inviting 
him and I congratulate him on accepting 
that invitation. 

Certainly such a visit will enhance the 
chances of peace. 

Nevertheless I hope the projected 
travel plans of one American to Asia will 
not defiect the public’s attention from 
— travel plans of many Americans from 

a. 
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Mr. President, I hope that this trip 
to China will not be used in a public rela- 
tions manner to overshadow the chance 
that we could have our prisoners of war 
home with their families by Christmas 
if the President of the United States 
would similarly go on television and an- 
nounce his decision to make this happen. 

On July 1 Madame Binh presented a 
seven point program to the negotiators 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

She stated the North Vietnamese re- 
quirements for peace, which are: 

First, the United States must stop the 
Vietnamization program, withdraw our 
troops and dismantle our bases by the 
end of 1971 in return for the release of 
all American prisoners of war held by 
North Vietnam. Such a withdrawal 
would include a limited cease-fire. 

Second, the United States must cease 
backing the bellicose Thieu regime so 
that a provisional government can be set 
up. This will form a national concord, 
stop terrorist actions, stabilize living 
conditions, and supervise free elections. 

Third, the Armed Forces question must 
be settled in South Vietnam. 

Fourth, the North and the South will 
jointly form a government. It will re- 
frain from joining military alliances or 
supporting military activities of other 
nations. 

Fifth, the new government will base its 
foreign policy on peace and neutrality 
with all countries. 

Sixth, the United States must bear full 
responsibility for all losses and destruc- 
tions it has caused the Vietnamese 
people. 

Seventh, the parties will negotiate the 
guarantee of these accords. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of that peace plan be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mrs. Binh expanded her 
proposal on July 7 in an interview. She 
stated the plan is not an “inflexible 
take-it-or-leave-it package” which must 
be totally accepted or rejected by the 
other parties involved. 

Le Duc Tho, member of the North 
Vietnamese Politburo and the chief 
Communist negotiator made the same 
point the day before. In a New York 
Times interview, Tho made it clear that 
the points of the plan are not interde- 
pendent and are open to negotiation. 

At first the U.S. chief negotiator, Am- 
bassador David K. E. Bruce, reserved 
comment on the plan. Then he said the 
proposal would receive “careful consider- 
ation.” 

And that is all he said. 

The Nixon administration responded in 
Washington on July 2. Presidential Press 
Secretary Ron Ziegler said that the ad- 
ministration saw “positive as well as 
clearly unacceptable elements” in the lat- 
est Communist peace plan. 

Eventually Ambassador Bruce gave the 
official response, and asked for an un- 
usual secret session of the Paris peace 
talks to consider those proposals. 

He requested that future talks be held 
in so-called “restricted sessions—free 
from the glare of publicity and without 
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the need to make public statements ex- 
cept to the degree we mutually agree 
upon.” 

The U.S. reaction was waffled and left 
a great deal of to be desired, while many 
other nations responded openly and fav- 
orably to the plan. The Soviet Union, 
France, the People’s Republic of China, 
and even the Vice President of South 
Vietnam stated they viewed the proposal 
as a substantial basis upon which to build 
a settlement. 

Where does this leave the United 
States? 

To answer this we must trace what the 
Nixon administration has defined as our 
policy in the Southeast Asian war. 

First a look at the prisoner of war 
issue. 

The administration had suggested last 
October 7 that a troop withdrawal be 
tied to a release of POW’s. 

The Vietnamese have now taken up 
our offer. 

The agony of the wives and families 
involved is heartbreaking. 

Many have realized they were foils for 
the President's rhetoric and are now 
castigating the Nixon administration. 

The United States could accept part of 
Madame Binh’s proposal and negotiate 
the rest of it and have our POW’s home 
by Christmas. 

Why hasn’t the Nixon administration 
not chosen to do this? 

What has stopped such a course of 
action? 

The response to this must be as fol- 
lows: 

The administration’s response is based 
solely on a desire to maintain the pres- 
ent Government of South Vietnam in 
power. The POW issue is simply a straw- 
man issue, used by the present admin- 
istration for political rhetoric and ex- 
pediency. 

Our men could be home by Christmas. 
But they will not be. 

We must ask “Why?” 

The answer to this is hidden in the 
rhetoric of our supposed policy goals. 

The first stated goal of the admin- 
istration is to give the current South 
Vietnamese Government a reasonable 
chance for political survival. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
could survive politically under the 
north’s peace plan. Included in that 
peace plan is a provision to set up a 
neutral government with open elections. 

The Thieu regime has not even guar- 
anteed that. 

A new election law passed over the 
Memorial Day weekend requires presi- 
dential candidates to get the sponsor- 
ship of 100 provincial councilors or 40 
national assemblymen. 

This law makes a mockery of the 
democratic election process. » 
Vice President Ky and General Big 
Minh may not even be able to meet the 
election requirement, essentially doing 
away with any legitimate opposition 

candidate to President Thieu. 

The last presidential candidate to op- 
pose Thieu isin prison. 

Another would-be popular candidate, 
Truong Nat Thao, is also in prison. 

Others are being harassed by the 
government. 
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Our Embassy has chosen to publicly 
ignore these antics, certainly proof that 
we can no longer continue the rhetoric 
of defending free elections and democ- 
racy in South Vietnam. 

The second stated goal of the Nixon 
administration’s presence in South 
Vietnam is to give the goverment a 
chance to survive—a military chance to 
survive. 

South Vietnamese forces outnumber 
the North Vietnamese 4 to 1. 

They also have superior resources and 
material to wage an air or a sea war. 

We have poured billions of dollars into 
equipping South Vietnam’s army and 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
man hours training their forces. 

The Nixon administration has re- 
peatedy extolled the great successes of 
its Vietnamization policy. 

And now we are told we must do even 
more to insure the military survival of 
the current government. 

Will the likelihood of peace hurt the 
military survival chance of South Viet- 
nam or will it hurt only the Thieu Gov- 
ernment? 

Vice President Ky has talked of peace 
in his campaign for the Presidency. 

So has General Big Minh. 

Our peace efforts cannot wait until 
after the October 3 election. And they 
do not have to unless the Nixon admin- 
istration is afraid that such efforts will 
hurt Thieu’s reelection chances. 

If that is so, we are not working for 
peace. We are working for Thieu. 

Instead of working openly for peace we 
are calling for secret negotiations where 
we can present our response to North 
Vietnam's seven-point peace program. 

The desire to negotiate in secret and to 
delay meaningful negotiations until after 
the October 3 election is a desire which 
seeks to guarantee a client state in South 
Vietnam under the vassalship of Thieu. 

We are proceeding by secret means to 
insure the continued subjugation of the 
South Vietnamese to the desires of the 
United States. 

We are ignoring the cries of Ameri- 
cans to bring our prisoners home—now. 

We are ignoring the expressed desire 

of the U.S. Senate to set a date for with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from South Viet- 
nam. 
Instead, we are calling for a “fresh 
start” in secret talks and delaying sig- 
nificant negotiations until after the Oc- 
tober 3 elections. 

There is only one conclusion we can 
come to: 

While using the rhetoric of working for 
a negotiated peace, we are actually work- 
ing for a politically expedient settlement 
that will insure the survival of Thieu’s 
government. 

That is a repetition of prior history. 

We are using the rhetoric of peace 
while missing chances to insure that 
peace. 

President Nixon has stated time and 
time again that he wishes to negotiate 
a peace settlement. He has said the only 
item that is stopping us now is giving 
the Vietnamese people a chance to sur- 
vive. 

He really means the only item that 
stops us now is our need to insure Thieu’s 
survival. 
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Only one conclusion can be drawn. 

The present administration’s power 
clearly denotes a lack of candor and a 
lack of desire to keep the American peo- 
ple informed as to what is actually hap- 
pening and as to what its actual goals 
are in Southeast Asia. 

That is a charge that has been made 
against prior administrations as a result 
of the revelations made in the Pentagon 
papers. 

Certainly the Nixon government's ef- 
forts to quash publication of the Penta- 
gon papers is evident testimony that 
the American people might, through 
comparative analysis, truly realize—put- 
ting Republican rhetoric aside—that the 
goals pursued in Vietnam by this Gov- 
ernment are not peaceful ones. 

They are political ones. 

Mr. President, as a rapid addition to 
the foregoing, the minority leader stated 
he felt that the actions taken with China 
of late by the President would act as a 
catalyst to push North Vietnam from be- 
hind. I would suggest that we have been 
undergoing similar activity with the 
Soviet Union for several years. Of course, 
it has not acted as a catalyst to push 
from behind. In fact, the record of the 
last 10 or 15 years indicates the con- 
trary. I would hope that the administra- 
tion would take a very straightforward 
approach and push from the front. Of 
course, we ourselves are the only ones 
who can push from the front, in the full 
light of day, by offering to negotiate sin- 
cerely and publicly. 

ExHIBIT 1 
VieTconc: UNITED States Must ENp Its 
INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH VIET AFFAIRS 

Paris, July 1—The following, in unofficial 
translation, is the text of the seven-point pro- 
gram put forward at the Paris conference on 
Vietnam today by Mrs. Nguyen Thi Binh, rep- 
resentative of the Vietcong’s Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. 

(1) Regarding the deadline for the total 
withdrawal of U.S. forces: The U.S. govern- 
ment must put an end to its war of aggres- 
sion in Vietnam, stop the policy of “Viet- 
namization” of the war, withdraw from 
South Vietnam all troops, military personnel, 
weapons, and war materials of the United 
States and of other foreign countries in the 
U.S. camp, and dismantle all U.S. bases in 


South Vietnam, without posing any condi- 
tion whatsoever. 

The government must set a terminal date 
for the withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
the totality of U.S. forces and those of the 
other foreign countries in the U.S. camp. 

If the U.S. government sets a terminal date 
for the withdrawal from South Vietnam in 
1971 of the totality of U.S. forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the US. 
camp, the parties will at the same time agree 
on the modalities: 

(A) of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of U.S. forces and 
those of the other foreign countries in the 
U.S. camp. 

(B) of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and of the civiilans 
captured in the war (including American 
pilots captured in North Vietnam), so that 
they may all rapidly return to their homes. 

These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the armed forces of the United 
States and of the other foreign countries in 
the U.S. camp as soon as the parties reach 
agreement on the withdrawal from South 
Vietnam of the totality of U.S. forces and 
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those of the other foreign countries in the 
U.S. camp. 

(2) Regarding the question of power in 
South Vietnam: The U.S. government must 
really respect the South Vietnam people's 
right to self-determination, put an end to its 
interference in the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam, cease backing the bellicose group 
led by Nguyen Van Thieu at present in office 
in Saigon, and stop all maneuvers, including 
tricks on elections, aimed at maintaining the 
puppet Nguyen Van Thieu in office. 

By various means, the political social and 
religious forces in South Vietnam aspiring 
to peace and national concord will form in 
Saigon a new administration declaring it- 
self for peace, independence, neutrality and 
democracy. The Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam will immediately enter into talks with 
that administration to settle the following 
questions: 

(A) To form a broad three-segment gov- 
ernment of national concord that will as- 
sume its functions during the period be- 
tween the restoration of peace and the hold- 
ing of general elections and will organize 
general elections in South Vietnam. 

A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the armed forces of the Saigon 
administration as soon as a government of 
national concord is formed. 

(B) To take concrete measures with the 
required guarantees so as to prohibit all acts 
of terror, reprisal and discrimination against 
persons having collaborated with one or the 
other party, to ensure every democratic lib- 
erty to the South Vietnam people, to release 
all persons jailed for political reasons, to dis- 
solve the concentration camps and to liq- 
uldate all forms of constraint and coercion 
so as to permit the people to return to their 
native places in complete freedom and to 
freely engage in their occupations. 

(C) To see that the people’s conditions of 
living are stabilized and gradually improved, 
to create conditions allowing everyone to 
contribute his talents and efforts to heal the 
war wound and rebuild the country. 

(D) To agree on measures to be taken to 
enable the holding of genuinely free, dem- 
ocratic, and fair general elections in South 
Vietnam. 

(3) Regarding the question of Vietnamese 
armed forces in South Vietnam: The Viet- 
namese parties will together settle the ques- 
tion of Vietnamese armed forces in South 
Vietnam in a spirit of national concord, 
equality, and mutual respect, without for- 
eign interference, in accordance with the 
post-war situation and with a view of allevi- 
ating the contributions of the population. 

(4) Regarding the peaceful reunification 
of Vietnam and the relations between the 
north and south zones: 

(A) The re-unification of Vietnam will be 
achieved step by step, by peaceful means, 
on the basis of discussions and agreements 
between the two zones, without constraint 
or annexation by either party, without for- 
eign interference. 

Pending the reunification of the country, 
the north and the south zones, will reestab- 
lish normal relations, guarantee free move- 
ment, free correspondence, free choice of 
residence, and will maintain economic and 
cultural relations on the principle of recipro- 
cal advantages and mutual assistance. 

All questions concerning the two zones will 
be settled by qualified representatives of the 
Vietnamese people in the two zones on the 
basis of negotiations, without foreign inter- 
ference. 

(B) In keeping with the provisions of the 
1954 Geneva agreements on Vietnam, in the 
present temporary partition of the country 
into two zones, the north and the south 
zones of Vietnam will refrain from joining 
any military alliance with foreign countries, 
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from allowing any foreign country to have 
military bases, troops and military person- 
nel on their soil, and from recognizing the 
protection of any country of any military 
alliance or bloc whatever. 

(5) Regarding the foreign policy of peace 
and neutrality of South Vietnam will pur- 
sue a foreign policy of peace and neutrality, 
will establish relations with all countries re- 
gardiess of their political and social regime, 
in accordance with the five principles of 
peaceful coexistence, will maintain economic 
and cultural relations with all countries, will 
accept the cooperation of foreign countries 
in the exploitation of the resources of South 
Vietnam, will accept from any country eco- 
nomic and technical aid without political 
conditions attached and will participate in 
regional plans of economic cooperation. 

On the basis of these principles, after the 
end of the war, South Vietnam and the 
United States will establish relations in the 
political, economic, and cultural field. 

(6) Regarding the damages caused by the 
United States to the Vietnamese people in 
the two zones: The U.S. government must 
bear full responsibility for the losses and 
the destructions it has caused to the Viet- 
namese people in the two zones. 

(7) Regarding the respect and the inter- 
national guarantee of the accords that will 
be concluded: The parties will find agree- 
ment on the forms of respect and interna- 
tional guarantee of the accords that will be 
concluded. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, with a limitation of 3 minutes 
on each Senator to be recognized. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the close of morning business today, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 9417, an act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Inter- 
ior and related agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the disposition today of H.R. 9147, the 
Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the motion to take up the motion 
to reconsider Senate Resolution 100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. By way of 
explanation regarding the changed pro- 
gram today, Mr. President, it was the 
desire of the leadership to assist the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana with 
respect to his schedule by programing 
the motion to proceed to the motion to 
reconsider Senate Resolution 100 at the 
close of morning business today. It now 
appears that this cannot be done; and 
because of this circumstance, the change 
in the program has been necessitated. It 
is not anticipated that a great deal of 
time will be required, however, in the con- 
sideration of the disposition of the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
intention to leave these orders un- 
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changed and merely alter the order of 
consideration? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I 
thank the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer. The Chair is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreements relative 
to each will stand, and the order in which 
they will be taken up is reversed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Exactly. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY, JULY 19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes, the period not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CONSIDER H.R. 
9272, APPROPRIATIONS FOR DE- 
PARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, at the conclusion of the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 9272, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S TRIP TO THE 
PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I applaud President Nixon for the 
breakthrough he has achieved in his deci- 
sion to visit the People’s Republic of 
China. This, I think, may mark an all- 
important turning point in America’s 
quest for peace among the nations of the 
world. 

The reaction to the announcement last 
night is overwhelmingly favorable, both 
in this country and abroad. 

I believe that what the President has 
done should indicate a settlement of the 
Vietnamese war and will lessen tensions 
in Asia and in Europe. 

In timing his visit to occur before next 
May—some 10 months from now— 
President Nixon has hopefully improved 
the prospects for negotiation of a final 
and honorable peaceful settlement in 
Indochina. 
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As for Taiwan, the President has indi- 
cated that while realities must be faced, 
the United States will continue to honor 
its obligations to the Government of Na- 
tionalist China. This, of course, could 
preclude for the time being the estab- 
lishment of formal displomatic relations 
between the United States and Mainland 
China. 

But if the Peking Government is ad- 
mitted to the United Nations—as it now 
appears will be done—opportunities so 
badly needed could be provided for the 
representatives of our Government and 
the government of the most populous 
country in the world to begin considera- 
tion of problems that are mutual concern 
to both countries. 

The President’s decision to visit the 
Peoples Republic of China will strength- 
en the image of the United States 
throughout the world—as if that image 
needed improvement—as a nation which 
tries to seek peace and which truly de- 
sires peace. 

I shall support the President fully in 
the course on which he has now em- 
barked. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED VISIT 
TO MAINLAND CHINA 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, first off, let 
me commend the President on his state- 
ment last night, first because he made a 
statement that did not leak and, second, 
because he made a statement of extreme 
importance not only to the United States 
but also to the entire world. 

It will, of course, take some time to 
evaluate the full significance of the 
statement which President Nixon has 
made relative to his pending visit to the 
People’s Republic of China, an historic 
incident in itself. But we can be sure that 
as a result of what he has done, mainland 
China will most certainly take part in 
any Asian conference which is held to 
consider the future of the countries of 
that great continent. 


I feel that the participation of main- 
land China is essential to the success of 
any such conference. I also feel that the 
President’s announcement, which was 
announced simultaneously in Peking, 
should have considerable influence on 
the North Vietnamese Government and 
should convince Hanoi that the sooner a 
satisfactory settlement can be made for 
complete withdrawal of the troops of 
both North Vietnam and the United 
States from the battle arena, and the re- 
lease of all prisoners held by both sides, 
the more highly beneficial it will be, not 
only to the countries directly involved 
but to the rest of the world as well. 
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I believe that the President’s statement 
will be effective in convincing the rest of 
the world that this world of ours is not 
divided into just two parts, part Russian 
and part United States. It may conceiv- 
ably be helpful in getting beneficial re- 
sults from the SALT talks, but that re- 
mains to be seen. 

Perhaps most important of all, it will 
reassure millions of Americans who had 
doubts that the President was really con- 
cerned with restoring peace to the entire 
world, and in maintaining it. 

It goes without saying that the action 
by the President will create some new 
problems. We cannot have progress in 
almost any field without creating prob- 
lems, because problems and progress go 
hand in hand. But so far as the Presi- 
dent’s announcement is concerned, that 
he is going to visit mainland China with 
the undoubtedly better relations that will 
follow between that part of the world 
and the rest of the world, including our- 
selves, I am satisfied that the benefits 
contained in the President’s statement 
will far outweigh any new problems cre- 
ated, many times over. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just a 
word or two concerning the sensational 
announcement respecting mainland 
China which was made by President Nix- 
on last night. 

I thoroughly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), who has just spoken, that its 
advantages will far outweigh its dis- 
advantages. 

I believe it to be one of the most por- 
tentous, if not the most portentous 
statement made on foreign policy since 
World War II. It is certainly one of the 
most portentous developments since that 
time. 

To me, it signals the fact that foreign 
policy, from now on, will have to be de- 
signed for the remainder of the 20th cen- 
tury. It is completely premised, in my 
judgment, on the fact that by the time 
the President visits mainland China, we 
will be, so far as our troops are con- 
cerned, out of Vietnam. 

That is all to the good. For practical 
purposes, it already fixes the date of our 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

I think also that Americans should be 
watchful of any euphoria about this mat- 
ter, because Communist China, or main- 
land China, is still strongly revolutionary 
and does not agree with our system of 
government and will do its utmost to 
install its system wherever it can. How- 
ever, that is something we have lived 
with for many years with the Soviet 
Union and we can live with it with main- 
land China. But the bridges to be built, 
the relations with the rest of the world 
to be had, and the possibility of a nuclear 
weaponry agreement between the big 
three, not just the big two, are so great 
as to far outweigh the danger which con- 
tinues to the freedom of mankind. 

Thus, Mr. President, I welcome the 
President’s statement very much and 
think, as I have said, that it is really one 
of the great initiatives in foreign policy 
that we have seen since World War IT. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I shall 
be necessarily absent on Monday, I wish 
to record my great appreciation and sat- 
isfaction—I think it is a great boon to 
the country—that the Appropriations 
Committee has included in the State, 
Justice, and Commerce bill, which will 
be considered on Monday, the full amount 
required to pay our dues to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

I had the honor to be an observer 
of the Senate at Geneva at its last meet- 
ing and made an cxtensive report to the 
Senate urging this step. 

I believe that we have now accom- 
plished a great deal of the reform we 
wanted and are in a position to accom- 
plish much greater reforms by paying 
our dues than by withholding them. Pay- 
ing our dues is far more compatible with 
our status. Whatever may have been my 
views before, I think something was 
gained in withholding our dues. How- 
ever, it would now be counter-produc- 
tive and regressive to withhold them. 

I commend this point of view to all 
Senators. I want very much to see the 
Appropriations Committee sustained. I 
hope that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will stand fast in the conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony before the Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee given on this matter on July 8 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY SENATOR JAVITS, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY AT THE APPROPRIATIONS Commr- 
TEE HEARING ON THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 

tunity to testify in support of the Admin- 

istration’s appropriation request for $11.6 
million to enable us to meet our current 
and past dues obligation to the International 

Labor Organization. 

Pursuant to my appointment by the Sen- 
ate as an observer, I attended the opening 
of the recently concluded 56th annual con- 
ference to meet with the tripartite members 
of the American delegation, as well as the 
Director-General of the ILO, Wilfred Jenks. 
At these meetings I was able to explore in 
depth the problems which have arisen for 
us within the ILO in recent years, and the 


progress which has been made in resolving 
them. 

The American delegation—government, 
labor, and employer delegates—were unani- 
mous in the view that any further withhold- 
ing of our funds from the ILO would be ex- 
tremely counterproductive from our point of 
view. 

They made it clear that as a result of 
our action in withholding our dues payments 
for the last half of 1971 we have now reached 
& critical stage with respect to our relation- 
ship with the ILO; and that continued fail- 
ure to appropriate funds to pay our dues will 
have the most serious ramifications for the 
ILO and our ability to function as a member 
of the organization. 

I share that view and on June 21, 1971, 
I filed with the Senate a full report on the 
ILO which analyzes the problems that have 
arisen within the organization for us, the 
improvements which have been made in re- 
Sponse to our complaints, and the reasons 
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why I believe we should pay our dues and 
not withdraw from the organization. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my re- 
port be made a part of the record. 

In my report, I point out what I believe 
to be the compelling reasons why we should 
now appropriate the funds to enable us to 
pay our dues obligations to the ILO. 

To summarize the reasons for paying our 
dues: 

First, we have a binding international ob- 
ligation to pay our dues. We have long crit- 
icized the failure of communist nations to 
pay thelr U.N. assessments, and have gone 
to the point of pressing the matter before 
the World Court of Justice. Our cavalier dis- 
regard for our financial obligations to the 
ILO is not only demeaning to us as a great 
nation, but also undercuts our stand in the 
U.N. with respect to communist failures to 
pay assessments. Our sincerity and credibil- 
ity on this issue has already been substan- 
tially impaired in the eyes of the world be- 
cause of this ILO situation. 

Second, during the past year a number of 
developments have occurred within the ILO 
which signify great improvement of the 
ILO from our point of view. These encour- 
aging developments have already been 
brought to the attention of this Subcom- 
mittee in the testimony of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State de Palma. They include: 

(1) A marked decrease in the anti-Ameri- 
can polemics in various ILO conferences: 

(2) Better control of the content of ILO 
publications to screen out communist propa- 
ganda; 

(3) The willingness of the Conference 
Committee on Freedom of Association to 
face squarely the question of violation of the 
important Freedom of Association conven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R.; 

(4) The resistance to structural changes 
demanded by the communists to overcome 
the refusal of worker and employer delegates 
to recognize as such their communist coun- 
terparts, and; 

(5) The election of an employer repre- 
sentative as the President of the recently- 
concluded annual conference over the ob- 
jections of the communists. 

It may well be that these encouraging 
developments within the ILO are attribut- 
able to our withholding of our dues for the 
last half of fiscal year 1971. Although I op- 
posed this action last year because I con- 
sidered it to be a violation of our inter- 
national obligation and a bad precedent, 
certainly there is no doubt that the with- 
holding of our dues last year had a great 
“shock” value within the ILO, with the 
result that our complaints were taken more 
seriously by the International Labor Office 
and by the member countries in the ILO. 
Granting this shock value, however, it does 
not follow, as was argued in the other body, 
that we should continue to withhold our 
dues payment in the hopes of seeking fur- 
ther improvement. For, I believe continuanco 
of this practice will be highly prejudicial to 
us and to the ILO. 

Our dues ($7.9-million) represent about 
25 percent of the ILO budget. Our fallure to 
pay the last half of our 1971 dues has neces- 
sitated some administrative belt-tightening 
and the use of reserves, but up to now no 
permanent cutbacks in staff or in operations 
have been necessary. However, continued 
withholding of our dues will necessitate per- 
manent cutbacks in staff and in operations, 

this fall. The result of such 
cutbacks would be a legacy of bitterness 
toward the U.S. within the ILO and, equally 
important, among the countries of the 
developing world which depend upon the 
ILO for technical assistance and manpower 
projects. 

Thus, there would be a further weakening 
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of the field structure on which the future 
of the whole operational program of the 
Organization was dependent. 

This, together with the drastic cuts in 
regular budget technical cooperation already 
in force, and the serious weakness of tech- 
nical departments that will be caused by the 
reductions, would seriously reduce the ILO’s 
future technical cooperation work at a time 
when new United Nations Development Pro- 

es to require a 


competent mobile ILO presence in the field 
more than ever; in many areas there would 
simply not be the people, the expertise, and 
the travel facilities to develop new projects 
and to complete successfully those already 


started. 

The World Employment Program will be 
further affected; the Jobs and Skills Pro- 
gram for Africa, already seriously delayed as 
a result of measures taken hitherto, could 
not start; the research program, which was 
important to ensure the vitality of poliy and 
relevance of action in this essential field, 
would be further reduced. 

Further postponements of meetings would 
become necessary. 

There would be consequent weakening of 
personnel and financial management. 

It will be necessary to terminate the ap- 
pointments of a further number of Profes- 
sional and General Service officials whose 
skills and experience would, in all likelihood, 
be permanently lost to the Organization. 

As I have explained in my report to the 
Senate, the work of the ILO is extremely im- 
portant in helping the developing countries 
of the world cope with the inevitable strains 
and tensions of industrialization. The tri- 
partite system on which the ILO is premised, 
and upon which its projects are based, is 
fundamentally consistent with Western 
democratic ideals and irreconcilable with 
totalitarianism of the left or the right. It is 
thus to our benefit—not the communists !—to 
have the ILO continue as a strong, viable or- 
ganization. 

No other organization offers us a format in 
which we can challenge so directly the myths 
about freedom within communist countries 
frequently propagated by the communists. 
The program of multilateral aid and assist- 
ance offered by the ILO is certainly superior 
to any system of bilateral aid which could 
be devised as a substitute for it in case we 
were to withdraw from the ILO. 

The standards developed by the ILO in 
various fields through Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations on subjects such as social se- 
curity and occupational health and safety 
have had considerable effect on legislation 
enacted by both developed and developing 
countries throughout the world and could be 
of benefit in helping to establish principles of 
fair international competition as the basis 
for resolving some of the difficult trade prob- 
lems which have arisen for the U.S. and other 
countries recently. I am pleased to note, in 
the latter connection, that the Director-Gen- 
eral, in his closing address to the 56th annual 
conference, pledged to initiate discussions in 
the field of trade problems with the other in- 
ternational agencies directly concerned such 
as GATT and UNCTAD. 

Under these circumstances, even assum- 
ing—which I do not—the propriety of with- 
holding our dues as a tactical move to im- 
prove our position in the ILO, it is apparent 
that any further withholding of our dues 
would not work to our advan . In that 
connection, I note further that it is appar- 
ently the position of the House Committee 
that we should remain in arrears in our dues 
until the last possible moment before we lose 
our voting rights under the ILO Constitution 
and then pay only enough of our debt to pre- 
serve our right to vote. Such a tactic is not 
only morally and legally indefensible, but it 
also would be counterproductive. I cannot 
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envisage a policy which would be better cal- 
culated to turn the International Labor Office 
and the delegates of other countries so much 
against us. 

We are, thankfully, past the stage where 
crude international conduct of this kind can 
be expected to work, nor can we afford the 
luxury of a “rule or ruin” attitude toward 
international organizations just because we 
pay & large proportion of the cost. 

Our policy toward the ILO, as toward other 
international organizations, must be to fight 
aggressively and effectively within the or- 
ganization for what we believe to be right; 
not to act like a spoiled child. We cannot, of 
course, expect to win all the time; com- 
promises will be necessary and reverses may 
have to be accepted. But I am confident that 
with the proper amount of commitment we 
shall more than hold our own in the ILO and 
that it will be most worthwhile for us. As I 
have pointed out in my report, it bears em- 
phasis in this connection that many of our 
problems with the ILO actually stem from 
our own failure to devote sufficient time, en- 
ergy and resources to the ILO, a failure which 
has been acknowledged by the Administra- 
tion. This year we did take the ILO seriously, 
and the resulting improvements, which I 
have summarized above, speak for activism. 

Finally, there is one point which was raised 
in the debate in the House of Representatives 
on the ILO appropriation which was not 
covered in my report. It concerns the con- 
struction of a new headquarters building for 
the ILO, at a cost of approximately $30- 
million. It was argued in the House that the 
Congress had not received any previous 
notice of the decision to construct a new ILO 
headquarters building at a substantial cost 
to us. 

It may well be that no official notice was 
transmitted to the Congress, or the House 
or Senate Appropriations Committees, of the 
decision to erect the new headquarters build- 
ing. It should be made clear on the record, 
however, that American representatives did 
participate fully in the decisions of the Gov- 
erning Body and the ILO Annual Conference 
Sessions authorizing the new building. In 
that connection, I ask that a memorandum 
concerning the decision to erect the new 
ILO building showing U.S. participation in 
the decision, be printed in the record. 

I certainly share the view that Congress 
ought to be informed of decisions within in- 
ternational organizations entailing long- 
term commitments in U.S. funds. This 
should be the responsibility of the State 
Department as a general matter—it is a 
problem which involves all international 
organizations of which we are members, not 
just the ILO. But the failure of the State 
Department to notify Congress concerning 
the new ILO building, in particular, is no 
reason for us to go back on our obligations 
to the ILO, which had every right to rely 
on the good-faith and authority of those 
American representatives who participated 
in the decision authorizing the new building. 

To summarize: Our delegation to the ILO 
is unanimously of the view that we ought to 
pay our dues to the ILO and there is no 
legal, moral or tactical justification for us 
to continue to withhold them. We will not 
succeed in bludgeoning the ILO into sub- 
mission through withholding of our dues; on 
the contrary, the more likely result will be 
to create a permanent legacy of bitterness 
towards us, jeopardizing our future effective- 
ness within the organization—and the effec- 
tiveness of the Organization. 

I hope very much the Committee will 
recognize the futility of the course chosen 
by the House from the standpoint of our 
long-term interest in a strong, viable ILO 
and will restore the funds to enable us to pay 
our dues. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Packwoop) laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Substantial Savings By 
Obtaining Competition in the Rental of the 
Government’s Punched Card Accounting 
Machine Equipment, dated July 15, 1971 
(with an accompanying report) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chairman, Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Conference, for 1970-71 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS RELATING TO THIRD- AND SIXTH- 
PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
report relating to third- and sixth-preference 
classifications for certain aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

S. 2296. An original bill to amend sections 
107 and 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
relating to appropriations for the National 
Guard and to National Guard technicians, 
respectively (Rept. No. 92-267) . 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 986. A bill to provide minimum disclo- 
sure standards for written consumer product 
warranties against defect or malfunction; to 
define minimum Federal content standards 
for such warranties; to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to improve its 
consumer protection activities; and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 92-269). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4590. An act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, 
calcined bauxite, and bauxite ore (Rept. 
No. 92-268). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 2296. An original bill from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to amend sections 
107 and 709 of title 32, United States Code, 
relating to appropriations for the National 
Guard and to National Guard Technicians, 
respectively. Ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BYRD of Virginia, and Mr. 
SPona) : 

S. 2297. A bill to amend the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 320) 
to provide for Federal guarantees of obliga- 
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tions issued by the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority, to authorize an in- 
creased contribution by the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

5. 2298. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Fort Belknap Indian 
Community. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

5. 2299. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide proper penalties 
in the event of aircraft piracy, and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


STATEMENT ON INTRODUCED BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr. Byrd of Virginia, 
and Mr. Sponc): 

S. 2297. A bill to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 320) to provide for Federal guaran- 
tees of obligations issued by the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority, to authorize an increased contri- 
bution by the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


FEDERAL GUARANTEES OF WMATA OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL), the senior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrn), and the junior 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Spone) , Iin- 
troduced for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1969 to provide for Federal 
guarantees of obligations issued by the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority, to authorize an increased con- 
tribution by the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

This legislation will assure the market- 
ability of the revenue bonds to support 
the Washington regional rapid rail 
transit system, and will help WMATA 
meet the increased costs which have re- 
sulted from severe, prolonged inflation in 
the construction industry. In short, this 
bill will provide the financial fuel for the 
Metro system. 

The Congress and Washington area 
governments have been engaged in plan- 
ning, shaping, and laying the founda- 
tions for a regional mass transit system 
for almost 20 years. Throughout that 
time, the Congress has responded to the 
area’s needs by approving a series of vital 
measures, most recently the landmark 
National Capital Transportation Act of 
1969 which authorized the construction 
of a 98-mile regional rapid rail transit 
system. That act not only responded to 
the Washington area’s urgent need for 
transportation alternatives to private 
automobiles and buses. It also reflected 
an unprecedented degree of regional po- 
litical and financial cooperation, a spirit 
which has characterized this massive 
project from the start. 

Since that time Metro has become far 
more than an abstract proposal or a 
network of lines on a map. Construction 
is well underway. Metro contractors are 
visibly and audibly at work near Union 
Station, at Judiciary Square, along G 
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Street, on Connecticut Avenue, at Du- 
pont Circle, and in Rosslyn. Less visible 
but especially impressive is the tunnel 
now inching from Rock Creek toward 
downtown Washington. If the current 
schedule is maintained, the first Metro 
trains should begin to run early in 1974. 

When the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1969 was enacted, the total 
cost of the 98-mile regional system was 
estimated to be $2.535 billion. Of this, 
$835 million was to be realized through 
revenue bonds, to be supported by fare 
box receipts. The balance of the cost, $1.7 
billion, was to be shared by the Federal 
Government and the eight participating 
jurisdictions on a two-thirds Federal, 
one-third local matching basis. 

Since that time, two factors have de- 
veloped to impair that financial plan. The 
first is the unusually high rate of escala- 
tion of construction costs, an escalation 
which became apparent to WMATA as 
soon as the first bids had been solicited. 
Restudies of projected construction costs 
last summer showed that, as a result of 
inflation and some unexpected delays, the 
system is likely to cost about $500 million 
more than the original projections. While 
revenue projections have also increased 
somewhat, the net increase in costs has 
been pegged at about $450 million. 

The second development has been the 
need to expedite the marketing of the 
necessary revenue bonds by providing in- 
vestors with improved assurances. This 
problem results from the combination of 
higher interest rates than originally an- 
ticipated, the new $450-million gap in the 
Metro financial plan, and an apparent 
unwillingness of investors to purchase 
transportation securities in a market of- 
fering the current quantities of time- 
tested kinds of securities. 

After a thorough review of these prob- 
lems and the alternatives available, the 
legislation being introduced today was 
developed by the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Washington Metropol- 
itan Area Transit Authority, with the full 
concurrence of all participating local jur- 
isdictions. Essentially this bill is intended 
to assure the timely sale of revenue bonds 
and to assure the completion of the Metro 
system on a schedule best calculated to 
minimize its overall cost. The bill has 
seven basic features: 

First, it provides for a Federal guaran- 
tee of WMATA’s revenue bonds; 

Second, the guarantee is conditioned 
on the conversion of the Authority’s se- 
curities to taxable obligations; 

Third, the revenue flowback to the 
Treasury through the taxes imposed on 
earnings on these securities will be re- 
turned to the Authority as an interest 
subsidy ; 

Fourth, the interest subsidy of 25 per- 
cent of the rate applicable to the Auth- 
ority’s obligations will be sufficient to 
cover the debt service of an additional 
$300 million in revenue bonds, bringing 
the total to $1.2 billion and thus provid- 
ing the Federal two-thirds of the addi- 
tional cost of the system; 

Fifth, as a condition of this additional 
$300 million in Federal assistance, the 
participating jurisdictions will be re- 
quired to contribute an additional $150 
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million, thus preserving the two-thirds/ 
one-third matching formula; 

Sixth, provision is made for the pay- 
ment of the District of Columbia’s share 
of the increased local contributions; and 

Seventh, the bill includes compact 
amendments required to arrange for the 
issuance of its obligations. 

This approach has three basic advan- 
tages. It will facilitate the immediate sale 
of the bonds at the most favorable in- 
terest rate, thereby avoiding any disrup- 
tion of the construction schedule. It will 
give local governments up to 3 years to 
complete the necessary legal steps to pro- 
vide for their additional contributions. 
At the same time, the Federal interest 
will be protected, since the sale of the ad- 
ditional $300 million in bonds will be con- 
tingent upon the completion of appro- 
priate matching arrangements. 

In my judgment, this is a sound and 
logical approach. Prompt congressional 
consideration and approval of this leg- 
islation will continue the tradition of 
congressional responsiveness to the 
transportation needs of the Washing- 
ton area. In this regard, I am especially 
pleased that all three of my colleagues 
representing this region have joined me 
today in sponsoring this bill, as evidence 
of our continuing commitment to the 
Metro system and the cooperative, bi- 
partisan approach which it reflects. 

As one Senator, I believe that the 
Metro system is essential to the future 
health and growth of the National Cap- 
ital area and should be completed as 
rapidly as possible. Metro is simply too 
important to be held hostage to free- 
ways, inflation, or interest rates. I know 
that my colleagues from Maryland and 
Virginia, and the other members of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, will continue to exert their 
best efforts to secure the necessary legis- 
lation and funding to make Metro’s 
trains start to run on time. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland in sponsoring a bill to 
provide a Federal guarantee of the reve- 
nue bonds for the Washington area’s 
Metro system. An improved transporta- 
tion system is one of the most critical 
needs facing the National Capital area 
and the subway is a vital link in that 
system. This guarantee is essential to 
keep the project alive and it could result 
in significant savings through lower in- 
terest payments. 

As one of the original sponsors of the 
Metro authorization bill, I have been 
deeply concerned about the delays in re- 
leasing the District’s contribution to- 
ward building that system. Metro is al- 
ready experiencing difficulties in the 
bond market where investors quite prop- 
erly insist upon some assurance that the 
system will be built according to the orig- 
inal 98-mile plan. Continued delay in re- 
leasing the District of Columbia con- 
tribution not only weakens Metro’s posi- 
tion in the bond market but is unfair to 
the local jurisdictions of northern Vir- 
ginia and Maryland which scrupulously 
have lived up to their agreement. 

I am not unsympathetic to the desire 
of certain Members of the Congress to 
see progress in the construction of new 
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highways. These highways will be neces- 
sary to help carry the predicted traffic 
increase of the next decade. But, just as 
we cannot afford to emphasize subways 
to the neglect of highways, we can- 
not insist upon highways at the cost of 
jeopardizing the subway system. We need 
balanced transportation and we may 
need legislation which will assure that 
that balanced transportation takes place. 

In large measure, the bill that is be- 
ing introduced today has been made nec- 
essary by the continuing dispute over the 
District of Columbia Metro contribution. 
I think it is essential that the Congress 
end this long-boiling argument and make 
the District of Columbia money avail- 
able in this year’s budget. If it becomes 
necessary, I intend to propose as a rider 
to the appropriations bill when it comes 
to the Senate, an amendment to tie high- 
way and subway funds together. Under 
this amendment, money would be pro- 
vided for both developments or it would 
be provided for none. 

This is not a course of action which I 
want to take and I hope it will not be 
necessary. I do want the Senate to know, 
however, that I will not stand by while 
the subway is allowed to wither by the 
failure of the Federal Government to 
honor its obligation and costs are allowed 
to escalate to prohibitive levels. 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 2299. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide proper 
penalties in the event of aircraft piracy, 
and for other purposes, Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

HIJACKING LEGISLATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I rein- 
troduce today a bill to increase our abil- 
ity to deal with the problem of hijacking. 

A year ago a hijacking incident at 
Dulles International Airport captured the 
attention of the Nation. In the dramatic 
sequence of events, a TWA captain and 
resident of my State was wounded in the 
stomach. The next day I asked represen- 
tatives from the airlines, airline pilots, 
and airport operators to meet with John 
Shaffer, Administrator of FAA, Secor 
Browne, Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and representatives of the 
Justice and State Departments and me to 
discuss what could be done about hi- 
jacking. The interchange of ideas that 
occurred during our meeting was most 
helpful and led to my introduction of 
this bill in the last Congress. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, that the 
solutions to this problem are numerous 
and varied, as experts in this area well 
know. There are international problems, 
involving our relations with Cuba and 
other sanctuaries. The Tokyo and Hague 
Conventions, in which the United States 
has actively participated, have been steps 
in the proper direction. President Nixon 
has appealed to the United Nations for 
high priority on this problem stating: 

This is an issue which transcends politics; 
there is no need for it to become the subject 


of polemics or a focus of political differences. 
It involves the interests of every nation, the 


safety of every air passenger, and the in- 
tegrity of that structure of order on which 
@ world community depends. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
during the last year we experienced two 
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hijackings of 747’s. Because the intro- 
duction of these new jumbo jets, with 
their increased passenger capacity, rep- 
resented a new era in air travel, I think 
we all dreaded the day when one of 
them would be hijacked. Yet, it has hap- 
pened twice. And it may happen again. 

Mr. President, in 1961 the Congress 
enacted Public Law 87-197, entitled the 
Air Piracy Act, which was intended to 
provide adequate tools for the prosecu- 
tion and, hopefully, the deterrence of 
air piracy. The bill I am introducing to- 
day would add two additional tools to 
better implement the intention of that 
act. First, 49 U.S.C. section 1472, subsec- 
tion (i) would be amended so as to pro- 
vide differential penalties. For example, 
there is a need for legislation to allow 
a lesser penalty to be imposed on a hi- 
jacker who, after taking over an air- 
liner, surrenders his weapons and his 
control of the aircraft. 

Under the present mandatory sentence, 
an air pirate has nothing to gain by 
abandoning his adventure once he be- 
gins. The proposed amendment would 
offer an inducement to any hijacker who, 
through persuasion by the crew or by 
law-enforcement authorities, decides to 
abandon his dangerous escapade. Sec- 
ond, 49 U.S.C. section 1472 would be 
amended so as to provide a penalty of 
$5,000 or 5 years’ imprisonment or both 
for carrying a concealed weapon aboard 
or in an attempt to board an aircraft. 
Presently, the act provides a penalty of 
only $1,000 fine or 1 year’s imprisonment 
or both, which is in the category of a 
misdemeanor in some jurisdictions. 

Not only would this amendment ele- 
vate the penalty so as to make the act 
a better deterrent, but it would also 
strengthen the authority of a law officer 
conducting a protective search. 

Mr. President, these are difficult times 
for the aviation industry. I think we 
all recognize that. The legislation I urge 
today is intended to improve the law en- 
forcement and safety programs which are 
the responsibility of not just the airlines, 
but of the Federal Government as well. 
It is my hope and my belief that these 
and other steps to prevent hijacking 
might well be among the most help- 
ful things we could do to improve our 
aviation industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an exhaustive com- 
pilation of statistics furnished me by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, Office 
of Air Transportation Security. I would 
invite the attention of the Senate to 
these statistics because they indicate the 
number of hijackings, what cities and 
what airlines have been affected, what 
weapons or explosives have been used, 
the conviction or legal status of each 
hijacker, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Finally, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a letter from Capt. 
J. J. O'Donnell of the Air Line Pilots 
Association be printed in the Recorp. 
In it he states: 


The provisions of your Bill to amend Sec- 
tion 902 of the Federal Aviation Act would 
be an aid to flight crews. 


There were no objection, the bill, com- 
pilation, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide proper penalties in the 
event of aircraft piracy, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

902 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 

amended (49 U.S.C. 1472) , is further amended 

as follows: 

(1) Subsection (1) is amended by inserting 
immediately before “by death” in subpara- 
graph (1)(A), and immediately before “by 
imprisonment” in subparagraph (1) (B), “ex- 
cept as provided for in paragraph (3)” and 
by inserting the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the penalties out- 
lined in paragraph (1) of this subsection, in 
the event any person who commits or is in 
the process of committing aircraft piracy 
shall, upon being advised by a crew member 
of the aircraft of the penalties contained in 
paragraph (1) surrender himself and what- 
ever weapons he may have to the crew mem- 
ber thus allowing the aircraft to land at 
either its original destination or a point un- 
der control of the United States of America, 
he shall not be subject to the penalties con- 
tained in paragraph (1) but in Heu thereof 
shall be imprisoned for not more than five 
years.” 

(2) Subsection (j) is amended by striking 
“Whoever” and inserting in lieu thereof, “Ex- 
cept as provided for in paragraph (3) of 
subsection (1) of this section, whoever”; and 

(3) Subsection (h) and (1) are amended by 
striking "$1,000" and “one year” whenever 
appropriate and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000” and “five years”. 


HIJACKING STATISTICS—U.S. REGISTERED AIRCRAFT (1961 TO PRESENT) 
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Note: There have been 11 successful hijackings of U.S. registered aircraft which have terminated at locations other than Cuba. 


The locations are: Honolulu, Hawaii, 1965; Damascus, Syria, 1 
1970; Cairo, Egypt (2), 1970, 1970; Zerka, Jordan, 1970; Vancouver, 


1971, 


969; Rome. Italy, 1969; Beirut, Lebanon, 1970; Washington, D.C., 


9 
6.C., 1971; Nassau, Bahama, 1971; and Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


Source: Federal Aviation Administration Office of Air Transportation Security. Updated: July 6, 1971. 
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Type aircraft involved in hijacking incidents 
Air carriers: Number Rank City Number of 


Amsterdam.. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Chico, Calif. 
Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland.. 
Detroit... 


WHERE HIJACKER BOARDED AIR CARRIER (BY RANK AND 
ALPHABETICALLY WITHIN RANK) 


é Number of 
Number Rank City hijackings 


Marathon, Fla 


Birmingham. __ 

Boston... 

Dallas... _____ 

Kansas City... 

Mexico City.__. 

Phoenix... 

Pittsburgh.. 

Albuquerque. 55 pears 
Alexandria, La... 


Piper Apache... 
Lockheed 188... 
Fairchild F-27_- 
Cessna Twin 
Cessna 182 
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San Diego. 
Winston-Salem 
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WHERE HIJACKER BOARDED AIR CARRIER t (CHRONOLOGICALLY BY RANKED CITY) 


Next Next 
scheduled scheduled 
Rank and where boarded Date Carrier stop Remarks Rank and whereboarded Date Carrier stop 


1 New York... Nov. io. - -- San Juan... 6 Tampa_._....._._....... Feb. 21, 1968 --------- West Paim 
Jan. 2,1969 ipi acts 
Jan. 19, 1969 oS oie ..d0.. Mar, 12, 1968 
Feb. 3, 1969 š 3 Unsuccessful, ; Dec. 3, 1968 oe e t 
Mar. 5,1969 = 7 Baltimore ---.- July 12, 1968 4 . Unsuccessful. 
May 5, 1969 > 4 June 28, 1969 EEE AE, 4 
Sept. 7,1969 Se San Juan 7 Birmingham. ............ Nov. 2, 1968 i é . Averted on ground. 
. 10, 1969 La do. Å Mar. 31, 1971 3 Do. 
. 26, 1969 3 - Chicago.. | 7 Boston...........-----.- Aug, 14, 1969 East 
. 2,1970 ~.------- San Juan... Sept, 22, 1970 a Unsuccessful. 
- 31,1971 F S 7 Dallas... Mar. 19, 1969 New Orleans.. Do. 
1, 1961 TAS i A Mar. 25, 1969 Ee ae 
24, 1961 ; : 7 Kansas City July _ 4, 1968 .. Las Vegas... Unsuccessful. 
. 26,1965 : : 5 Dec. 11, 1968 Miami_.....__ Stop St. Louis, 
. 30, 1968 eae Še Nashville, 
. 9.1969 IRER, Z | 7 Phoenix.........-.-..... Aug. 3, 1961 ---.-.... El Paso....... Unsuccessful. 
26, 1969 E ‘ K June 4,1970 REE ES i 
g. 29, 1969 z _ New Orleans. 7 Pittsburgh........__.___. July 31, 1969 --------- Los Angeles.. Stop Indianapolis, 
. 30,1970 MER TONS. St. Louis, 
28, 1971 TSA - New York... To Nassau. Sept. 19, 1970 ...---... Philadelphia. 
3 Los Angeles. ___ 17, 1968 --..---.- New Orleans.. Dec, 19,1970 Spek Unsuccessful, 
Jan. 28, 1969 - Miami... Stop Houston, --- May 30, 1969 z Do. 
New Orleans. 8 Amsterdam ---. Sept. 6, 1970 To Beirut-Cairo, 
June 25, 1969 = . New York.. | 8 Caracas.. May 29, 1971 ; 
Oct. 9,1969 E SR 8 Beirut_.___ June 22, 1970 
Oct. 31, 1969 i San Francisco. To Rome. 8 Charleston, S.C- ---- Sept. 25, 1969 9 ille.. Stop Savannah. 
Sept. 15, 1970 i Unsuccessful, | 8 Charleston, W. Va. June 4,1971 = aS Unsuccessful. 
Jan. 3, 1971 5 8 Charlotte, N.C.. ---- Aug. 5, 1969 Ss Do. 
July 1,1968 iami. 8 Chico, Cal July 31, 1961 Ln Se . Averted on ground. 
Nov. 23, 1968 Fe ; 8 Cincinnati. __....._______ Nov. 10, 1969 : Do. 
May 25,1970 = as 8 Cleveland Mar. 11, 1970 ele Empi 
do i 8 Detroit --------.- Jan, 13,1969 SE - Unsuccessful. 
Aug. 24, 1970 a Philadelphia. 8 El Paso... July 27, 1969 > A 
Feb. 4,1971 SOEREN 8 Frankfurt......._._______ Sept. 6,1970 S : ~ To Jordan. 
June 12, 1971 3 _. New York. Š 8 Honolulu.. ..... ----- Aug. 31, 1965 bah s i To Honolulu. 
4 Newark... ....... Feb. 3, 1969 iami 8 Houston__.......____.__. Nov. 17,1965 SPAS Soe .- Unsuccessful. 
June 22, 1969 x 8 Jacksonville Jan. i Z 
Feb. 16, 1970 a ee 8 Key West........ 2. Jan, Se ae ES 
Mar. 17, 1970 i et y 8 Las Vegas Z July ‘el -..... Stop New Orleans. 
Aug. 19, 1970 j Ae 8 Marathon, Fla June 29; 1968 z 
Apr. 22,1971 iami.. 7 8 Milwaukee... Jan. 22, one tee 
5 Atlanta 4. Jan. 28,1969 E do... 8 Mobile.. Mar. 8, --------- New Orleans.. Averted on ground. 
Feb. 25, 1969 3 8 Molokai, Hawaii Oct. - Honolulu. Do. 
Mar. 17,1969 i 8 Munich. ___ Pe ey iy ae West Berlin... Unsuccessful 
Aug. 20,1970 DE x 8 New Orleans... . 4, : .. Miami____. 
5 San Juan Sept. 20, 1968 2 8 Oakland.. ES : ~-..--.-. New York... _. 
Feb. 10, 1969 BREN” S š 8 Orlando... me -.-.---- Jacksonville Do. 
Apr. 13, 1969 £ 8 Paris______ DFE X SN 
Dec, 21,1970 TE 3 Do. 8 Pestosdey, Mich . 22, .-....... Sault St. Marie Averted on ground. 
6 Mexico City... Aug. 9, 1961 a `- Guatemala.. 8 Philadelphia... . 19, TAN Miami... 
Oct. 21, 1969 Merida, Mex 8 Raleigh/Durham ç W 2 Tye Atlanta... 
July 2,1971 Š San Antonio.. To Buenos Aires 8 Rome. Ta aaa . 29, --------- Athens....... To Damascus, 
via Lima and : Hong Kong... Averted on ground. 
Rio de Janeiro. 3 =v oS x Da Los Angeles 
6 San Francisco.......---.. Jan. 31,1969 - . Tampa... 8 Winstone Salem __..... June 18, 1971 .... None... Do. 
Dec. 2, 1969 3 i Philadelphia. 
Feb. 26, 1971 à -- Seattle....... To Vancouver, B.C. 
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NEXT SCHEDULED STOP OF HIJACKED AIR CARRIER (BY 
RANK AND ALPHABETICALLY WITHIN RANK) 


Number of 
hijackings 
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Las Vegas.... 
Merida, Mexico...... 
Midland, Tex 
Nashville. 
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Bombs, explosives (alleged and real) — 
Razor or razor blade 


1 Several hijackers used combinations of 
two or more weapons. 
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AVERTED HIJACKING ATTEMPTS AND DATES 


June 31, 1961: Subdued by co-pilot and 
passengers prior to take-off after shooting 
pilot and passenger agent; also shot at pas- 
sengers. 
August 3, 1961: Border Patrol Officers shot 
out tires and engines prior to take-off; hi- 
jackers were eventually disarmed. 

October 11, 1965: Captain used flare pistol 
to disarm one man: a ramp agent using a 
shotgun apprehended the second man; air- 
craft not in flight. 

October 26, 1965: Captain knocked gun 
from hijacker with fire axe (during flight). 
Captain and Flight Engineer subdue in- 
dividual. 

November 17, 1965: Sixteen year old high 
school student after firing nine shots was 
disarmed and subdued by crew; aircraft was 
in flight. 

November 9, 1968: Details not known. 
Marine Private attempted to hijack Pan Am 
flight from Saigon to Hong Kong; aircraft did 
not depart. 

June 4, 1968: Convict in custody of U.S. 
Marshals threatened stewardess and ordered 
pilot to fly to Mexico; pilot pretended com- 
Pliance but landed at Las Vegas, Nevada. 

June 12, 1968: Flight crew engaged gun- 
man in conversation; persuaded him to give 
up hijacking attempt; flight landed safely 
at original destination. 

November 2, 1968: Co-pilot diverted gun- 
man’s attention; Captain wrested shotgun 
from would be hijacker; aircraft not in 
flight. 

January 13, 1969: Stewardess ran into the 
cockpit and locked the door after being con- 
fronted by a hijacker with a shotgun. Plane 


while sitting quietly in his seat with the un- 
loaded shotgun at his feet. 

February 3, 1969: Crew convinced 21 year 
old hijacker and his 18 year old ase 
accomplice that refueling was necessary at 
Miami. Flight originated in New York. 
Ground crew became suspicious at Miami 
and alerted police. Pilot persuaded very sen- 
sitive and disturbed hijacker to relinquish 
the knife and aerosol spray type can which 
he was carrying. 

March 19, 1969: Hijacker was convinced 
of the necessity for refueling in New Or- 
leans. While on the ground, he was per- 
suaded to allow passengers to deplane. An 
FBI Special Agent (passenger) wrestled the 
gun from the hijacker and placed him 
under arrest. One shot was fired from the 
hijacker's gun, but no injuries resulted. 

May 30, 1969: Two prisoners who were 
being transported by law enforcement offi- 
cers handed a note to the stewardess indi- 
cating that they had a hand grenade, and 
unless the plane was flown to Cuba, they 
would explode the grenade. The aircraft 
Was on final approach and the pilot landed 
without incident. The prisoners were taken 
off the plane after landing by law enforce- 
ment Officers. The prisoners did not have a 
hand grenade or any other type of weapon. 

August 5, 1969: Seventy-four-year-old 
man attempted to hijack aircraft while in 
flight. He was armed with a five-inch 
straight razor and a pocketknife. Pilot con- 
vinced him refueling was necessary in or- 
der to fly to Cuba. Hijacker commented he 
would be apprehended if a refueling stop 
was necessary and returned to his seat. He 
was taken into custody at original destina- 
tion. 

September 10, 1969: Subject grabbed a 
stewardess and said “I want to go to Cuba.” 
He returned to his seat after failing to un- 
lock the cockpit door with keys provided 
by the stewardess. He was then subdued by 
Passengers and taken into custody at San 
Juan. 

November 10, 1969: Fourteen-year-old boy 
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boarded aircraft without ticket using an 18- 
year-old girl as a hostage. He held a butcher 
knife against the girl's back and demanded 
to be taken to Sweden. When told the plane 
was not capable of such a long flight (DC—9) 
he requested it be flown to Mexico. The 
youth was persuaded to surrender as the 
plane taxied about the runways. 

January 6, 1970: A male passenger, armed 
with a knife, attempted to hijack the aircraft 
while holding a stewardess as a hostage. The 
incident occurred shortly before a scheduled 
landing. The hijacker lost his balance, after 
the landing, when the pilot made a tight turn 
and reversed the engines. The hijacker was 
overpowered by passengers and crew mem- 
bers. 

March 17, 1970: Armed male entered cock- 
pit and demanded that aircraft be flown out 
to sea. Stated he wanted to be notified when 
only 2 minutes of fuel remained. When cap- 
tain turned aircraft in the direction of U.S. 
mainland, hijacker began shooting at the 
Captain and Co-pilot. Co-pilot, although 
mortally wounded, succeeded in shooting the 
hijacker twice with hijacker’s revolver. Cap- 
tain who had been shot in both arms landed 
plane at original destination. Hijacker re- 
covered. 

April 23, 1970: An armed male adult hi- 
jacked a bus and forced the driver to take 
him to the airport. He then proceeded to use 
the driver as a hostage, as he boarded an air 
carrier aircraft which was boarding pas- 
sengers. Michigan State Police overpowered 
the individual after responding to a call for 
assistance from the crew. 

August 3, 1970: Male armed with starter 
pistol shouted to stewardess to have aircraft 
diverted from Munich/West Berlin to Buda- 
pest. Pilot dissuaded him from hijacking air- 
craft. Met by police as he deplaned at Berlin. 

September 15, 1970: Hijacker armed with 
pistol handed a note to the chief stewardess 
stating he wished to go to North Korea. Hi- 
jacker remained in his seat. Aircraft landed 
at San Francisco for refueling at which time 
35 women, children, and military were al- 
lowed to evacuate. Hijacker was then shot by 
a Brinks guard who had been a passenger on 
the aircraft. 

September 22, 1970: A Federal prisoner, 
who was being transported from Boston, 
Massachusetts to San Juan, P.R., locked him- 
self in lavatory and threatened to burn air- 
plane if plane was not diverted to his des- 
tination of choice. He was overpowered and 
forcibly subdued by two escorting U.S. 
Marshals 


December 19, 1970: Hijacker handed a note 
to a stewardess stating that he had a gun and 
directing flight to Cuba. Hijacker permitted 
landing at Tulsa to allow passengers to de- 
plane. Crew deplaned with the passengers, 
stranding the hijacker in the aircraft. Police 
boarded the aircraft and arrested the un- 
armed hijacker who was hiding in a wash- 
room. 

December 21, 1970: Hijacker stated he had 
bomb and wanted to go to Mexico. Crew con- 
vinced him of necessity to return to San Juan 
(Point of departure) to refuel. Hijacker was 
overpowered by the crew after landing at 
San Juan. 

March 8, 1971: Hijacker armed with .38 cal 
pistol. Initiated hijack attempt while air- 
craft on ground loading for departure to New 
Orleans. Other passengers deplaned and flight 
departed from Montreal, Canada. When in 
vicinity of Knoxville, Tenn., crew persuaded 
hijacker to abandon hijack attempt and di- 
vert to Miami. FBI agents surrounded the 
aircraft as it stopped on the ramp and took 
the hijacker into custody. 

March 31, 1971: Fourteen year old hijacker 
enplaned without ticket at Birmingham air- 
port. Armed with pistol, held hostess as host- 
age. Demanded to go to Cuba. Allowed pas- 
sengers and other hostesses to deplane. Host- 
ess convinced him to abandon the hijacking. 
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April 21, 1971: Hijacker searched prior to 
boarding. Prior to arrival at Miami, hijacker 
claimed he had a gun and grenade, would 
permit aircraft to land Miami, but wanted to 
go to Italy. Pilot called bluff. Aircraft landed 
Miami. Hijacker arrested. He carried no 
weapons. 

June 4, 1971: Hijacker armed with pistol 
commandeered aircraft 10 minutes after take 
off and demanded to be flown to Israel. When 
told the aircraft did not have enough fuel 
for trip, hijacker allowed landing at Dulles 
and permitted passengers and stewardesses to 
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deplane. After 3 hours on the ground, hi- 
jacker went to get a drink of water leaving 
pistol on seat. Hijacker taken into custody. 

June 12, 1971—Twenty-three year old 
Negro, armed with pistol, forced his way on 
board aircraft, held stewardess hostage and 
demanded to be flown to North Vietnam. He 
killed one passenger who got in the way, 
then allowed passengers, body and hostesses 
(except hostage) to deplane. During this 
pause, a deputy U.S. Marshal sneaked aboard 
the aircraft. The aircraft then took off for 
New York, ostensibly to change to an air- 


CHRONOLOGY OF HUACKINGS OF U.S. REGISTERED AIRCRAFT 


Hijacker(s) 


Aisline/other flight No. 
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craft with longer range. During the flight, 
several shots were exchanged between the 
crew, marshal and hijacker. When plane 
landed at JKF, the crew and marshal escaped. 
The hijacker was wounded and captured by 
the FBI. 

June 18, 1971: Hijacker boarded aircraft 
after termination of flight. Claimed to have 
explosive and acid. Demanded to go to Cuba. 
Captain informed would-be hijacker that 
aircraft needed fuel and additional crew. 
While second pilot was enplaning, he over- 
powered hijacker. 


Incident occurred on flight 


From—Chijacker boarding 


Type aircraft point) 


COM Sa aD as ee 
Healy, Oeth_........... E 
Hernandez, Rodriquez____. - 
Fergerstrom 
Heisler, Boyd 
Medina-Perez..._._- 
Robinson... 
Babler.. 


Boynto 
Rhodes.. 
Gonzales, 
Martin. 
Carter__._._.. 
Fonseca 
Mortis... .._- 
Bendicks_. 


Richards. … 
Leyva.. 
Jessie.. 


_._ Crescent (charter) 
. PAA (R. & R.) 


Garcia... .. 

Truitt 

Pastorcich - 

Johnson___....--- 

Garcia, Velasquez, Quin- 
tero, Viera, Rodriguez. 

Cruz, Soltren, Castro... .__. 

Sanchez.. 

E T SET 

Patterson, Patterson- ...- 


Washington... _...__._. . 
Austin, Austin E 
Bohle... 

Helmey.___ 

McPeek___. 

Payano... oa 
Coulter(?)..-..- £ 
Booth, Smith... 


2 unknowns... - -~ 
Jackson. eae 
Garcia, Estrada... 
Do Peparo, Fitzgerald_..__.__ 
Feb. 10,1969 DeQuesda__...._...__. 
Feb, 25, 1969 i piece 
Mar. 5, 1969 
Mar. 17, 1969 
Mar. 19, 1969 
Mar. 25, 1969 
Apr. 13, 1969 


May 5, 1969 
May 26, 1969__ 
May 30, 1969__ 


“PAA 460... _- 
NAL 9I... 


Castaneda. 
Charrette, Allard 
Zamora, Gracial, Bolivar.. 
Niemeyer__- 
Brent_ 


Esquivel... 

Marques ___- 

A Anthony... 
1969. 

July 27, 1969__ 

July 31, 1969.. 


August 5, 
1969. 


Crawford. 
Perry.. 
McCreery__._- 


Diaz, Perez. 


August 14, 
1969. 

Aug. 29, 1969 
Do... 
Sept. 7, 1969 
Sept. 10, 1969 
Sept. 25, 1969 


Isawi, Khaled 

. Delgado 
Coplin.. 
Medina_....._..._. 
Hernandez... 
Pereż.... 
Shorr.. eee 
Minichiello___....._.... 
Booth... 


Oct. 9, 1969 
Oct. 21, 1969 
Oct. 31, 1969 
Nov. 10, 1969 


To—{next scheduled stop) 


Successful (to Cuba 


unless indicated) Unsuccessful 


~ DC-8___- 
Cessna-172_.. 


_.. Molokai, Hawaii, (ground).. Honolulu 


- Miami 


I Hollywood, Fia... 
. Saigon (ground) 
. Marathon, Fla... 


poo CNBR ages 
= DC-8___. 


... Los Angeles, stop: Houston. 
. Cessna-182 eal te 


Z2 New Orleans. 
- Chicago... 


New York 

Migmi os cas 

Ri, ee ees. 

Kansas City, stops: St. i 
Louis, Nashville. 


Jacksonville... ....-.. 


~ POOR >< sei actos SONR 


Los Angeles, stops: 
Houston, New Orleans. 
Atianta__..-- 1... 
. San Francisco 


New York.___ 
Miami___- z 
Alexandria, La 
Oakland 
Newark.. 

- Los Angeles 
Baltimore... 


E ee een 


Key West... 
New Orleans 


NOE VORA oe So Re 
a 
Now: ort. 
ge a en ee 


- Midland, Lubbock, 


Amarillo, Tex. 


Pittsburgh, stops: 
Indianapolis, St. Louis. 
Charlotte, N.C... __ - 


Los Angeles... __- 


Miami... x. 


. Athens-Tel Aviv.._....._- 
- New Orleans-Houston.. 


~- Damascus. ..... 


do. 


Jacksonville-Miami__.__.._ X 


Los Angeles 

Mexico City... __- 
. Los Angeles. ____. 
. Cincinnati (ground). 


cg OE rE ae 
....... Merida, Mexico-Miami_ -._. 
-------- San Francisco... 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Date Hijacker(s) 


Airline/other flight No. 


25569 


Incident occurred on flight 


From—{hijacker boarding 


Type aircraft point) 


To—(next scheduled stop) 


Successful (to Cuba 


unless indicated) Unsuccessful 


Dec. 2, 1969 


Jan. 8, 
Feb, 16, 1970 


June 22, 1970 
July 1, 1970 


Aug. 2,1970 Rioz 
Aug. 3, 19702 Huber 
Aug. 19,1970 Martinez, Ramos-Cobas, 


Liurdan. 
Aug. 20, 1970 
Aug. 24, 1970 
1970 


3, 1971 
, 22, 1971 


Mar, 8, 1971 
Mar. 31,1971 

ee 
Apr. 5, 1971 
Apr, 22,1971 
May 28, 1971 
May 29, 1971 
June 4, 1971 
June 12, 1971 
June 18, 1971 
July 2,1971 


-I San Francisco. 
Gastonia, N.C.. 


Local 
- Petoskey, Mich. (ground)... Sault Saint Marie. _ 


Chicago, stop: Atlanta M 
Chicago 


Savannah.. 


Amsterdam.. 
Frankfurt... 
Los Angeles. 


Chicago 

San Francisco............. 
Mobile (ground).-.--...--- 
Birmingham (ground) 


- Caracas........ 
Charleston, W. Va 


- Philadelphia 
New York 


“Buenos Aires... 2... 


1 Considered as attempt by Department of Justice but not by FAA. 


LEGAL STATUS OF HIJACKERS AS OF JULY 6, 1971 


There haye been approximately 150 persons 
involved in 115 hijackings of U.S. registered 
aircraft and of one foreign aircraft engaged 
in U.S. alr commerce, Of these, two have 
committed suicide. These data have been 
coordinated with the Department of Justice 
and, as best can be determined, the legal 
status of the 150 individuals is as follows: 


Fugitives * 


Convictions 


Acquittals * 


Dismissals 


1 Includes a number of passive companions 
indicted along with active hijackers and one 
who committed suicide. 

= One in Mexico, one in Lebanon, and one 
in Italy—convicted, imprisoned, and released. 
The one released from Lebanese imprison- 
ment was retried in France on unrelated 
charges and imprisoned. 

*Includes one incident of non-U.S. regis- 
tered aircraft engaged in U.S. air commerce. 

* Includes one suicide. 

5 Includes one in Egyptian custody—status 
unknown, two in Argentinian custody, and 


one whose previous sentence (25 years) has 

been reversed. 

HIJACKING CASES INVOLVING U.S. AIRCRAFT 
Srnce May 1, 1961 


A summary of convictions, pending cases, 
cases dropped, and foreign cases giving dis- 
positions, names of subjects, dates of inci- 
dents, and penalties or status of cases. Pre- 
pared 6 July 1971 from Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration records, coordinated with Jus- 
tice Department records. 

Total number of individuals—150. 

Convictions—29. 

Aircraft Piracy—1: 
(7/12/68)—10 years. 

Attempted Aircraft Piracy—1: Punjek, An- 
ton (1/6/70) —25 years. 

Aircraft Piracy and Kidnapping—5: 

Healey, David Thomas (4/13/62)—20 years 
+ 1 year. 

Oeth, Leonard Malcolm 
years + 1 year. 

Truitt, Alben Wm. Barkley (10/23/68)— 
20 years + 20 years. 

Ervin, Lorenzo Edward, Jr. (2/25/69) —Life. 

Crawford, J. C. (7/27/69) —50 years. 

Kidnapping—2: 

Boynton, Thomas J. (2/17/68)—20 years. 

Jessie, Willis (8/4/68)—10 years. 

Interference with Flight Crewmember—7. 

Washington, Thomas George (12/19/68)— 
2 years 

McPeek, Kenneth Carl (1/13/69)—15 years. 

Fergerstrom, Harry F. (8/31/65) —Juvenlle, 
correctional institution. 

Peparo, Michael A. (2/3/69)—Custody of 
Attorney General under Youth Correction 
Act. 

Fitzgerald, Tasmin R. (2/3/69)—Custody 
of Attorney General under Youth Correction 


Bendicks, Leonard S. 


(4/13/62) —20 


‘t 
Anthony, Ray (6/28/69)—15 years. 
Paterson, Chappin S. (2/24/71)—10 years. 


2 Considered as attempt by FAA but not by Department of Justice. 


Assault—1: Robinson, Thomas H. (11/17/ 
65)—Juvenile, correctional institution. Cur- 
rently on probation. 

Conveying False Information Concerning 
an Attempt to Commit Air Piracy—1: Denis, 
Carlos (12/19/70)—5 years, subject to men- 
tal examination. 

Armed Assault and Illegal Possession of 
Firearms—1: Britt, Bruce McRae (7/31/61)— 
20 years. 

Interruption of Air Commerce on Threat 
of Violence—2: 

Bearden, Leon (8/3/61)—20 years. 

Bearden, Cody (8/3/61)—Juvenile, com- 
mitted to correctional institution, released 
(date unknown). 

Escape—1: Morris, John Hamilton (7/4/ 
68)—5 years. 

Court Martial (USN)—2: 

Heisler, Laurence D. (10/11/65)—4 years 
confinement, dishonorable discharge. (Sen- 
tencing completed.) 

Boyd, Richard K. (10/11/65)—+ years con- 
finement, dishonorable discharge. (Sentence 
completed.) 

Carrying Weapon Aboard Aircraft—2: 

Pastorcich, Roger C. (11/2/68)—Juvenile 
delinquent. Probation. 

Matthews, John M., Jr. 
pended sentence. 

Foreign—3: 

Cadon, Albert C. (8/9/61)—Mexico—Rob- 
bery and illegal possession of firearms—8 
years, 9 months sentence—released on com- 
pletion of sentence, 

Minichiello, Raphael (10/31/69)—Italy— 
7% years, reduced to 2% years—released 
5/1/61. 

Belon, Christian R. (1/8/70)—Lebanon— 
9 months—released. Convicted France—il- 
legal possession of firearms—8 months. 

Pending cases—16. 

Trial Pending—2: 


(3/31/71)—Sus- 


25570 


Donovan, David W. (9/22/70) —indicted for 
aircraft piracy—custody. 

Bohle, Ronald T. (1/9/69)—coriginal sen- 
tence (25 years) reversed. 

Charged—3: 

Lopez, Victor (12/21/70)—aireraft piracy 
and interference with flight crewmember. 

Riggs, Glen E. (6/4/71)—aircraft piracy. 

White, Gregory L. (6/12/71) —assaulting 
Federal officer—aircraft piracy. 

Custody, Mental Examinations—4: 

Irwin, Donald B. (9/15/70)—indicted for 
aircraft piracy. 

Sandlin, Robert (3/17/69)—indicted for 
aircraft piracy. 

Barkley, Arthur (6/4/70) —indicted for air- 
craft piracy and interference with flight 
crewmember. 

Bennett, James (5/28/71)—indicted for 
aircraft piracy and kidnaping. 

Custody—2. 

Wagstaff, Joseph A. (4/23/70) (Not con- 
sidered as hijacker by Dept. of Justice.). 

White, Bobby R. (6/18/71). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Custody, Foreign—3: 

Xyaferi, Hexhi H. (6/22/70)—Egypt (Cur- 
rent status unclear. Possibly released). 

Jackson, Robert L. (7/2/71)—Argentina. 

Sanchez-Archilla, Ligia L. (7/2/71)—Ar- 
gentina. 

Released on Bond—2: 

Anile, Francisco (4/21/71)—Charged with 
aircraft piracy. Released on bond 5/25/71. 

Marston, Thomas K. (3/8/71). 

Dropped cases—13. 

Acquittal—3: 

Perez, Luis M. (10/26/65)—aircraft piracy 
and assault—insanity. 

Helmey, Robert M. (1/11/69)—aircraft pi- 
racy. 

Pinkney, James (2/11/69)—aircraft piracy 
and interference with fiight crewmember. 
NOTE: Non-U.S. aircraft engaged in U.S. air 
commerce. 

Dismissed, Committed to Mental Institu- 
tions—7: 

Labadie, Robert Y. (8/24/70). 

Richards, Oran D. (7/12/68)—released 
1/10/70. 


July 16, 1971 


McCreery, John S. (8/5/69). 


Little, Lynn (4/6/70). (Not considered as 
hijacker by FAA.) 


Rhodes, Lawrence M. (2/21/68) . 
Dickey, Douglas A. (3/19/69) . 
Niemeyer, Torrence (5/30/69). 


mo ee Death--1: Divio, John (3/17/ 


Dismissed, Other—2: 
Clark, William L. (2/9/68)—aircraft not 
engaged in U.S. air commerce. 


Medina, Jose L. G. (9/10/69)—tem rary 
insanity. , = 


Fugitives—92 (including one suicide). 


Recapitulation 
Convictions * 
Pending? 


1 Three (3) foreign convictions. 
2 Three (3) foreign custody, 


CURRENT LEGAL STATUS OF SUSPECTED OR CONVICTED HIJACKERS AS OF JULY 6, 1971 


Defendant(s) Date of incident Aircraft Flight Indicted Disposition 


. Ortiz, Antulio Ramirez 
. Oquendo, Wilfredo Roman 


May 1, 1961 
- July 24, 1961_...-. 


---- Marathon to Key West, Fla... July 28, 1961 in Miami, Fla Fugitive. 
- Miami to Tampa___.......... August 23, 1961 in Miami, Fla... Fugitive. 


. Britt, Bruce McRae 


... July 31, 1961; 
unsu ul 
August 3, 1961; 
ccesst 


. Bearden, Leon.. 
Bearden, Cody. 


. Cadon, Albert Charles. 


. Healy, David Thomas........ Apr. 13, 1962 
Oeth, Leonard Malcolm 
7. Hernandez, Enrique Costella.. Feb. 18, 1964 
Rodriquez, Reinaldo Juan pack p 
Lopez 
8. Fergerstrom, Harry F. 
9. Heisler, Lawrence D....___ 
Boyd, Richard K. 
. Perez, Luis Medina aka: Oct. 26, 1965; 
i unsuccessful. 


Medina. 
. Robinson, Thomas Harvey.... Nov. 17, 1965; 
unsuccessful, 


Aug. 31, 1965 


.. Oct, 11, 1965; 
unsuccessful. 


Aloha 


. Babler, Gabor Louis 
. Clark, William 


. Feb. 21, 1968 
Feb. 17, 1968... 
. Gonzales, Gilberto Carrazana . 
Martin, Ramon Donato. 

~ Carter, E. HW... 
. Fonseca, Mario Vow. 


. Morris, John Hamilton 


Delta 
NAL 


“June 29, 1968... S 
July 1, 1968 


July 4, 1968; 
unsuccessful. 


. Bendix, Leonard S__.. 


. Richards, Oran Daniel July 12, 1968: un- Delta 
successful, 


22, Leyva, Rogelio H 
23, Jessie, Willis Aug. 4, 1968 

24. McBride, Bill Aug. 22, 1968 
25. Garcia, Jose Antonio Suarez... Sept. 20, 1968..... EAL 
26, Truitt, Alben William Barkley... Oct. 23, 1968 


July 17, 1968 


27, Pastorcich, Roger C 


28. Johnson, Jr., Raymond....._. 
29. Garcis, Aramis Suarez 


Velasques, Miguel Mayor 

Quintero, Alberto Arroyo 
iera, Irardo Mendoza... 

Rodriguez, Moises Rodrig: 


Hawaiian Airlines 


General Aviation 


--- July 12, 1968...... General Aviation.. 


General Aviation 


General Aviation 


<. Chico, Calif., to San Francisco.. 
Phoenix to El Paso.._.......... 


Apr. 20, 1962 in Miami, Fia. 
Apr. 20, 1962 in Miami, Fla... Con 


Feb. 17, 1969 in Florida. 


Convicted (illegal possession of firearms) 
Sentenced in Orville, Calif. 
-.-. Convicted—interruption of commerce on threats 
of viclence. 20 years. 
Juvenile—Indeterminate sentence. Committed 
Me correctional facility, Released—date un- 


nown, 

Convicted in Mexican court on charges of robbery 
and illegal of firearms. Received 
8 years 9 months sentence. Released after 
completion of sentence. 

Convicted Nov. 12, 1964, on chai of aircraft 

racy and kidnapping. Received sentence of 
ob oan and | year to run concurrently. 

led Nov. 12, 1964. on charges of aircraft 
racy and kidnapping. Received sentence of 

years and 1 year to run concurrently. 

Fugitive. 


Feb. 17, 1969 in Florida 2s Do. 


Honolulu to Kaui 
Molokai to Honolulu 


. Miami to Key West 
Houston to New Orleans 


Hollywood, Fla, to Bimini..... May 7, 1969 in Miami, Fla... Fu 


Saigon to Hong Kong. 


Marathon to Maimi........ 


— Marathon to Key West. 
. Chicago to Miami 
Kansas City to Las Vegas... 


- Key West to Miami 
Baltimore to Houston 


Los Angeles to Miami 


Nassau to Georgetown, 
Bahamas. 
San Juan to Miami. 


. June 13, 1969 in Southern 
District of Florida. 

... Tampa to West Paim Beach . June 12, 1968 in Southern 

District of Florida. 


m boet. 14, 1969 in Tampa.. 


-. Complaint filed in Miami 
on July 3, 1968. 


Complaint filed in District of 


-- Juvenile—indeterminate sentence. Committed to 
juvenile correctional facility. 

U.S, Navy General Court Martial. Sentenced to 

4 years confinement. Dishonorably discharged. 

U.S. Navy General Court Martial. Sen to 

4 years confinement. Dishonorably discharged. 

Acquitted June 24, 1966 of charges of aircraft 

piracy and assault. (Declared incompetent.) 

Juvenile—Indeterminate sentence—Committed 

to juvenile correctional facility. Paroled 
June 8, 1967. Continued probation. 


gitive, 
Court of Military Appeals dismissed charge of 
aircraft piracy as flight was not in air com- 


merce. 
Pled guilty, 18 USC 1201, May 12, 1970. 


rs. 
Jan. E 1971: Charges dismissed. Com- 
mitted to mental institution. 


Fugitive. 


... Fugitive—no positive identification. 
Fugitive. 


_..... Pled guilty on June 16, 1969, to escape. 
Sen ~ 5 . to run consecutive 


nt term. 
mpetent to stand trial. Sentenced to 
10 yona mA ip ta 18 eg A 
Cha dismi: on Sept. 3, y 
rhage mental institution, Dayton, Ohio, 
Jan. 10, 1970 


Aug. 28, 1969, in New Orleans. 


. Fugitive. 3 
Naples, Fla., local........... _.- ee aN Sees Pld guilty on June 26, 1969, to charge of kid- 


napping. Received 10-year sentence. 
No positive identification. 


Fugitive. 


Puerto Rico on June 19, 1969. 


Key West to Dry Tortugas 
slands. 


Mobile to Chicago. 


Houston to Miami 
Chicago to Miami__...... 


June 13, 1969, in New Orleans.. 
Seon Compain filed Aug. 27, 1969, 
in Western District of 
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Defendant(s) Date of incident Aircraft Flight Indicted Disposition 


. Cruz, Jose Rafael Rios Dec. 20, 1968 in Southern 


Fugitive. 
District of New York. 


Sonten; Ents “anes Pena 
Castro, Miguel__....-....--.---..--.-.-.-.-~---~.---++---------+ 
. Sanchez, Miguel Montesino... Nov. 30, 1986 EAL 
Cantera, Eduardo 
. Patterson, James Joseph 
Patterson, Gwendolin 
. Washington, Thomas George. . 


--- Miami to Dallas. 
--- Tampa to Miami. 
- Nashville to Miami. yor: 13, 1969 in Northern 
District of Georgia. 


Do. 

No positive identification made. 

Fugitive. 

Philadelphia to Miami Charged with aircraft piracy and kidnapping. 
Pleaded guilt to interferring with flight crew 
on Mar. 24, 197u. 2 years. 

Killed in bank robbery, N.Y. Apr. 22, 1971, 


Fugitive, 


_ New York to Miami_____.._.. Mar. 25, 1969 in eastern district 
of New York. 

Sic owe dtprets O E oe Mar. 25, 1969 in eastern district 
of New York. 


. Austin, Tyrone Ellington. - 
Austin, Linda 


. Bohle, Ronald Thomas 
. Helmey, Robert McRae 


. McPeek, Kenneth Cari Jan. 13, 1969: un- DAL 
successful. 

. Payano, Aristogarez Antonio Jan. 19, 1969 EAL 

avarro. Di. 


. Ay Jan. 24, 1969. 
. Bo Jan. 28, 1969 


Jan. 9, 1969_...... EAL 


Original sentence reversed. New trial pending. 
Jan. 11, 1969 UAL 


. Ac ee Nov. 20, 1969 in southern district of 
orgia. 
Received 15-year sentence on July 31, 1969 for 
> interference with flight crewmember. 
New York to Miami.......... Complaint filed Jan. 27, 1969... Fugitive. 
Key West to Miami 


i No positive identification made. 
New Orleans to Miami__-_- 


.. Jan 28, 1970 in central district Fugitive. 
of California. 
Jan 28, 1970 in central district Fugitive. 
of California. 
Jan, 28, 1969 
Jan, 31, 1969. 
.- Feb. 3, 1969; 


unsuccessful, 


Atlanta to Miami 
ee a ee On s 
New York to Miami 


. Unknown subjects (2) 
. Jackson, L 
. Peparo, Michael Anthony. - 


No positive identification made. Fugitives, 

No “reward identification made. Fugitive, 

On May 7, 1969 sentenced to custody of Attorney 
General under provisions of Youth Correction 


45, 


Fitzgerald, Tamsin Rebecca 


Garcia, Wilfredo Hernandez.. Feb. 3, 1969. 


Estrada, Joaquin Babin 


Complaint filed Feb. 27, 1969 
in district of New Jersey. 
Complaint filed Feb. 27, 1969 


Act. 
On May 7, 1969 sentenced to anodi of Attorney 
h Correction 


General under provisions of You 
Act. 


Fugitive. 


Fugitive. 


in district of New Jersey. 
. Compizint filed June 18, 1869 
in San Juan, P.R. 


Mar. 5, 1969 in Northern District 
of Georgia. 

Mar. 25, 1969 in Eastern District 
of New York, 

Jul. 14, 1969 in Southern District 
of Georgia. 

Mar. 25, 1969 in New Orleans. 


46. DeQuesada, Pedro Pablo 
Alvarey. 

46a. Pinckney, James... 

47, Ervin, Jr. Lorenzo Edwar 

48. 

49. 


50, 


Feb. 10, 1969 


-- Feb. 11, 1969 
- Feb. 25, 1969 


. Mar, 5, 1969 
Mar, 17, 1969. 


Mar. 19, 1969; 
unsuccessful. 


Mar. 25, 1969 


Sanchez, Hiran Courouneaux.. Apr. 13, 1969 
Auero, Manuel Vargas... 


Fugitive. 


Acquitted Nov. 14, 1969. 
Sentenced Jul. 7, 1970 to life imprisonment. 


Nassau to Miami 
Atlanta to Miami 


Bryant, Anthony Garnet. 
Sandlin, Robert 
Dickey, Douglas Alton 


Fugitive. 


Dallas to Augusta Custody—mental examination. 


Las Vegas to New Orleans... Charges dismissed due to insanity. Transferred 
to Arizona State Institution where local charges 
outstanding. 

51. Fugitive. 


52. 


Frese, Luis Antonio . New York to San Diego June 2, 1969 in Western District 


of Texas. 


San Juan to Miami... - Jul. 16, 1969 in San Juan, P.R... 


Fugitive. 


Claro, Jose Diaz. 
Castaneda, Esmeraldo 
Ramirez. 


. Charrette, Jean Pierre.. 


Allard, Alain 


. Zamora, Crecencio Parra 


. Neimyer, Terrence.. 


Gracial, Roberto Romero 


Bolivar, Samon Marino 


. Brent, William Lee 


. Esquivel, Medrano Augustin. 


. Marques, John Gerard 


. Anthony 
5 Crawford, J. | Sears 


Ray 


. Perry, Lester Elisworth 


. McCreery, John Scott 


. Diaz, Domingo Torres 


Perez, Julio Lezaro Menea 


. Isawi, Salim 


Khaled, Leila Ali 


. Delgado, George Carabelle__ 
. Coplin, Felix Rolondo P. 


- May 30, 1969; 


. New York to Miami 


Texas International... .. - 
unsuccessful. 


June 17, 1969 
- June 22, 1969..... EAL 
June 25, 1969 


June 28, 1969 
-~ July 27, 1969 


July 31, 1908 ..522- TWA c2 2s ie i 
Aug. 5, 1969, 


unsuccessful. 
Aug. 14, 1969 


Aug. 29, 1969 
Aug. 29, 1969 
- Aug. 29, 1969 
Sept. 7, 1969 


Medina, Jose Lewis Gonzales. Sept. 10, 1969, 


. Hernandez, Alfred A 


. Perez, Francisco Riveria 


. Minichiello, Raphael... - 
. Booth, David Lawrence..__.. 
. Hamilton, Benny Ray. 


. Shorr, Henry 


Footnotes at end of 


unsuccessful. 
Sept. 24, 1969 


Oct. 9, 1969. 
Oct. 21, 1969 


Oct, 31, 1969...... TWA 
Nov. 10, 1969; 


unsuccessful, 
Dec. 2, 1969 


table. 


Alexandria, La., to New 
Orleans. 


Jul. 16, 1969 in San Juan, P. 


- Jul. 16, 1969 in San Juan, P. 
- July 16, 1969 in San Juan, P. 


Complaint filed July 3, 1969 
in Southern District of 
Florida, 

Complaint filed July 3, 1969 in 
Southern District of Florida. 
Complaint filed May 29, 1969 in 
Southern District of Florida. 
Complaint filed May 29, 1969 in 
Southern District of Florida. 


Complaint filed Eastern 
District of Louisiana. 


na 24, 1969, in Las Vegas, 


ev. 
Aug. 25, 1969, in eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 
Jan. 14, 1970, in central dis- 
trict of California. 


Philadelphia to Los Angeles... Complaint filed Aug. 1, 1969, in 


Charlotte to Tampa 


Boston to Miami 


New York to San Juan 
New York to San Juan 


Newark to Jacksonville 


Los Angeles to Miami. ...... 


Mexico City to Merida, 
Mexico. 


district of Kansas. 


Dec. 10, 1969 in District of 
Massachusetts. 

Dec. 10, 1969 in District of 
Massachusetts. 


Complaint filed Jan, 16, 1970 


in District of Columbia. 
Complaint filed in District of 

Columbia Jan, 16, 1970. 
Nov. 6, 1969 in Middle 

District of Florida, 


R. 
Nov. 19, 1969, in Middie Dis- 
trict of Florida. 


- Complaint filed Oct. 10, 1969, 


in Western District of Texas, 
Complaint filed Oct. 24, 1969, 
in Eastern District of Michi- 


gan. 
Los Angeles to San Francisco.. Dec. 3, 1969, in Eastern Dis- 


Cincinnati to Chicago. 


San Francisco to Philadel- 
phia. 


trict of New York. 


Complaint filed Dec. 8, 1969, in 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 


x Fugitive. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


F Do. 
Charges dismissed Apr. 15, 1971. Found to be 


insane. Committed to State institution 
Louisiana. Two larceny charges outstanding’ 
Fugitive. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sentenced September 1970 to 15 years. 
Sentenced Sept. 14, 1970, to 50 years for aircraft 
piracy. 
Fugitive. 
Charges dismissed Jan. 12, 1970. Committed to 
mental institution. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 


Fugitive. 
Committed to mental institution on Jan, 30, 1970, 


Fugitive. 
Do, 
Suicide in Cuba. 
Sentenced to 734 years. Reduced to 344 years, 
with 2 years committed. Released May 1, 1971, 
Fugitive. 
Do. 
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CURRENT LEGAL STATUS OF SUSPECTED OR CONVICTED HIJACKERS AS OF JULY 6, 1971 


Defendant(s) Date of incident Aircraft 


Flight 


Indicted Disposition 


74, Martinez, M. Dec, 26, 1969... 


75, Funjek, Anton_............. 
76. Belon, Christian Reni_....... 


Jan. 6, 1970; 
unsuccessful. 
Jan. 8, 1970. 


Feb. 16, 1970 
Mar. 11, 1970 


Mar. 17, 1970; 
unsuccessful. 
. Apr. 6, 1970; 
unsuccesstul.? 


77, Abad, Daniel Lopez 
78. Stubbs, Clemmie__.........- 
79. Divivo, John. 

7Xa) Little, Lynn. ......... 


Apr, 22, 1970 
NCA.. 
AAL... 


. Wagstaff, Joseph A.. Apr. 23, 19701... 
4 Mol . May 25, 1970... - 


ina, Nelson 


juesada, Graciella 
jarkley, Arthur... 


. Xyaferi, Hexhi H 


do 
June 4, 1970_ 
June 22, 1970.. 


. Lopez, George E July 1, 1970_...- r 


. Rioz, Rudolfo... . Aug. 2, 1970.. 


. Huber, Johan....-.----- Aug. 8, 1970.. 

. Martinez, Jose A 
Ramos-Cobas, Jesus 
Llurdan, Brelin T... 

. Graves, Gregory A 

. Labadie, Robert J 

. Unknown subjects 

. Unknown subjects. . 

. Irwin, Donald 

. Witt, Richard D.. 


. Donovan, David W.. 


Aug. 20, 1970... 
Aug. 24, 1970... 


Sept. 6, 1970 
- Sept. 6, 1970...._. 
Sept. 15, 1970; 
unsuccessful. 
Sept. 19, 1970. 


- Sept. 22, 1970; 


. Unknown subject. 
. Larrazolo, Felipe F 
. Unknown subject 
. Denis, Carlos 


- Nov. 1, 1970.. 

- Nov. 13, 1970 

.- Dec. 19, 1970; 
unsuccessful, 


. Dec. 21, 1970 
- Jan. 3, 1971 


` po Victor... 
. Wilson, Arthur J. 
Graves, Lolita K 
~ Jan. 22, 1971. 
- Feb. 4, 1971. 
Feb. 25, 1971 


- Mar. 8, 1971 
Mar. 31, 1971_.... 


Mar, 31, 1971... ._- 
Apr. 5, 1971 


. Apr. 21, 1971____- 
May 28, 1971 


May 29, 1971 
June 4, 1971 


- June 12, 1971... 
------ June 18, 1971 


. Unknown subject. _ 
. Paterson, Chappin S. 


. Marston, Thomas K.....- 
. Matthews, John M., Jr.. 


Ramirez, Diego. ...... 
. Hernandez, Carlos. 


. Anile, Frank F... 
. Bennet, James.....- » 


Landaeta, Ivan G. B........ 
. Riggs, Glen E... xs 


. White, Gregory... 
. White, Bobby R____. 


. Jackson, Robert L_........ . July 2 1971 


DAL... 


New York to Chicago...._ 


Orlando to Jacksonville. 


New York to Rome 


- San Francisco to Paris... 


Charter 


Petoskey to Sault-St. Marie. 


_.. Chicago to New York... 


Atlanta to Miami__ 
Phoenix to St. Louis. _ 
Bierut to Rome 


. New Orleans to Tampa 


. New York to San Juan 


Munich to West Berlin... 


“Chicago to Savannah 


Las Vegas to Philadelphia____ 


Frankfurt to New York____ 
. Amsterdam to New York 


`I New York to San Francisco. _- Sept. 16, 197 


Pittsburgh to Boston 

- Boston to San Juan. 
... Miami to San Francisco. 
. San Diego to Los Angeles 


--- Richmond to Dalias___- 
- Wichita to Tulsa... 


.- San Juan to Ponce... 
. Los Angeles to Tampa 


.- Milwaukee to Wash 


Chicago to Nashville.. 
San Francisco to Seattle. 


- Mobile to New Orleans.. 


- Birmingham to Chicago... 


. New York to San Juan_____- 


Key West to Miami 
- Newark to Miami 
Miami to New York... .._- 


. Caracas to Miami... .__.- 
Charleston, W. Va. to Newa 


Chicago to New York 


lyn, N.Y. 
PALS SN . Winston-Salem (Ground)__... Complaint filed June 18, 1971, 


---- Complaint filed Dec. 29, 1969, 


... Complaint filed Apr. 7, 1970, 


_... June 5, 1970, Eastern District 
..--.- Sept. 19, 1970, Northern District 


,D.C_ FGJ, Milwaukee, Mar. 9, 1971, 


y Fugitive. 
in southern district of New 


= Seanas July 31, 1970, to 25 years. Attempted 
- ` air piracy. 

Complaint filed Jan. 16, 1970,in Fugitive. Submitted to 9 months’ imprisonment 
District of Columbia, in Lebanon, Released Nov. 18, 1970, Sentenced 
in France to 8 months’ imprisonment on Jan. 
22, 1971, for illegal possession of firearms. 

Fugitive. 


Do, 


Complaint filed Feb, 24, 1970, 
in district of New Jersey. 
Complaint filed Mar. 12, 1970, 
in N.A. District of Ohio. 

Suicide—charges dismissed. 


Complaint dismissed. Committed 
institution. 


to mental 
in Western District of 
Pennsylvania. 
Complaint filed Apr. 24, 1970, 
-} in Western District of North Fugitive. 
Carolina. 
ee ee Custody. 
. Complaint filed May 27, 1970, Fugitive. 
in Eastern District of New 
York. 
May 29, 1970, Macon, Ga____. Do. 


in custody for mental examination. 
In custody—Egypt. 


of Virginia. 


of California. 

Dec. 18, 1970, Eastern District 
of Louisiana, 49 U.S.C. 
14720). 

Aug. 27, 1970, Eastern District 
of New York. 

- None. Aircraft not engaged in 
U.S. air commerce. 

Mar. 25, 1971, FGJ, Newark 
49U.S.C at 1), 18 U.S.C. 

-4 _ 32, 371, 837, 1201(aXc), 2. 
Feb. 2, 1971, Macon, Ga. 
49U.S.C.1472(i), 18 U.S.C. 1201. 

Sept. 10, 1970 in Northern 
District of Indiana, 


Fugitive. 


Do. 
Unknown, 


Fugitive. 


Found incompetent Dec. 28, 1970. 
.. Fugitives. 
ere Do. 
rthern Custody. Mental examination. 
District of California. 
.. Oct. 8, 1970 Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 17, 1970 Puerto Rico. 
Assaulting Federal Officer. 


Fugitive. 


Custody. To be tried for unrelated murder 

charge Apr. 22, 1971. 
_. Fugitive. 
s Do, 
=< Do. 

Feb. 9, 1971, sentenced to 5 years subject to 
medical/mental examination for conveying 
false information reattempt to commit air 
piracy. 

So ene. In custody. 


Complaint filed Jan. 18, 1971, in Fugitive. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Do. 
49 U.S.C. 14721). 


Do. 
Custody. 


Seattle, 49 U.S.C, 1472(j). 
49 U.S.C. 1472(1) 
Complaint filed Mar. 31, 1971, 
Birmingham, 49 U.S.C, 1472(1) 
SE oe ee re 
Complaint filed Aes 7, 1971, Do. 
Miami 49 USC 1472Ci). 
Copia filed Miamı, Apr. 23, 


... Complaint filed May 29, 1971, 
New York 49 USC 1472. 
rk. Arraigned June 12, 1971 Alex- 
andria, Va. 
i Annae June 12, 1971 Brook- 


Released on bond. 
June 7, 1971, suspended sentence. 


Released on bond. 
Custody. 


Fugitive. 
Custody. 


Do. 


Do, 
Greensbor, N.C., 49 USC 
1472, 


Custody (Argentina). 


Mexico City to San Antonio. … 


1 Foreign air carrier engaged in U.S. air commerce, 


3 Considered as attempt by FAA but not Justice Department. 
? Considered as an attempt by Justice Department, but not FAA. 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1971. 
Senator JAMES B. PEARSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR PEARSON: Regarding Bill 
#583972 that you submitted to the Senate on 
June 16 of last year, we would be extremely 
interested to know if you have, or are plan- 
ning to, resubmit this Bill this year. 

As you are well aware, air piracy on com- 


mercial airlines is still a serious problem. ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Measures taken to stop these acts have been, 
in general, too little and too late. The pro- 
visions of your Bill to amend Section 902 of 
the Federal Aviation Act would be an aid to 
flight crews. 

If we can assist in the passage of this Bill 
in any way, please advise us. 

Sincerely, 
J. J. O'DONNELL, 
President. 


AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 1404 
At the request of Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GURNEY) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1404, relating to the prohi- 
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bition of imports of critical materials 
from free world countries. 
S. 1534 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1534, a bill 
to provide maternity benefits for depend- 
ents of armed services personnel recently 
discharged. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 62 


At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 62 to authorize the display 
of the flags of each of the 50 States at 
the base of the Washington Monument. 


VETERANS DRUG AND ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT AND REHABILITA- 
TION ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 252 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 
AMENDMENT TO S. 2108 TO INSURE MEDICAL 

CONFIDENTIALITY AND PROTECT AGAINST SELF- 

INCRIMINATION WITH RESPECT TO INFORMA- 

TION PROVIDED BY VETERAN DRUG ADDICT OR 

ALCOHOLICS UNDERGOING TREATMENT AND RE- 

HABILITATION 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for printing an amendment I 
intend to propose to S. 2108, the proposed 
Veterans Drug and Alcohol Treatment 
and Rehabilitation Act of 1971, a bill to 
amend chapters 17 and 31 of title 38, 
United States Code, to require the avail- 
ability of comprehensive treatment and 
rehabilitative services and programs for 
certain disabled veterans suffering from 
alcoholism, drug dependence and alco- 
hol or drug abuse disabilities, and for 
other purposes. 

At joint hearings of the Health and 
Hospitals Subcommittee, which I am 
privileged to chair, of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Alcoholism and 
Narcotics Subcommittee, chaired by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes). of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on June 23, serious 
questions arose as to the position of the 
Veterans’ Administration with respect to 
information confided to its physicians by 
drug addicts or alcoholics receiving 
treatment and rehabilitation. Because of 
the close connection between drug addic- 
tion and criminal activity, there is a very 
real possibility that a drug addict under- 
going treatment and rehabilitation may 
disclose possibly incriminating informa- 
tion during such treatment and rehabili- 
tation with regard to criminal activity in 
which he engaged in order to support his 
habit. 

Under such circumstances, there ap- 
pears to be a very good possibility that 
the present state of the law would require 
the Veterans’ Administration to disclose 
information regarding a specific crim- 
inal act to the Department of Justice 
upon that Department’s request for such 
information. 

The possibility of such revelation con- 
nected with criminal prosecution would, 
in my judgment, seriously threaten the 
integrity of the treatment program. It 
seems clear to me that if such disclosure 
to another Federal agency is required, it 
would be incumbent upon the VA doctor 
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to so advise and warn the veteran addict 
patient at the outset of his treatment. 
Were such warnings standard procedure, 
there can be little doubt that the effec- 
tiveness of treatment and rehabilitation 
thereafter would be impaired. Indeed, 
the Chief Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration conceded this like- 
lihood at our June 23 hearing. 

The amendment I am submitting 
would provide that, notwithstanding any 
provision of any other law, absolute med- 
ical confidentiality shall be preserved 
during drug and alcoholism treatment 
and rehabilitation programs unless com- 
petent medical authority determines 
that the veteran is a danger to himself 
or to others. It also absolutely prohibits 
the admission into evidence in any judi- 
cial proceeding, criminal or civil, of ad- 
ministrative proceeding against any vet- 
eran of any such information divulged in 
medical confidence unless the veteran 
consents to such admission. 

Mr. President, the Health and Hospitals 
Subcommittee, which I am privileged to 
chair of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
will hold hearings on S. 2108—and this 
amendment to it—and related veterans’ 
drug legislation on July 20 at 10:30 a.m. 
in room 6202 New Senate Office Building. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment I 
am submitting be set forth in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 252 

On page 5, line 11, insert the following: 

Insert immediately after the words “which 
the Administrator contracts.” the following 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, absolute medical confiden- 
tiality shall be preserved with respect to any 
information divulged by a veteran in medical 
confidence during treatment and rehabili- 
tation provided under this section unless 
competent medical authority determines that 
the veteran is a danger to himself or others, 
and in no event shall such information be 
admitted into evidence in any judicial pro- 
ceeding, criminal or civil, or administrative 
proceeding against him without his consent.” 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUS- 
TICE, COMMERCE, THE JUDICI- 
ARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 253 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing an amendment to H.R. 9272, 
the appropriation bill for State, Justice, 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies, which I ask to have printed and 
kept at the desk until called up. 

This amendment is very simple, but the 
issues to which it is directed are most 
grave. 

This bill appropriates money for the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. That 
Board is very controversial. It has been 
inactive for years. There is serious ques- 
tion whether we should continue to give 
money to any agency which does nothing. 

What the agency is supposed to do is 
even more controversial. It is authorized 
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to hold hearings leading to a judgment 
that a particular group is Communist. 
The first amendment consequences of 
such an action are very serious, and the 
Supreme Court has substantially re- 
stricted the ability of the Board to op- 
erate because of the first amendment 
harm it causes. 

On top of these existing controversies, 
we are faced with yet another one, and 
that is the one to which my amendment 
is directed. On July 2, a new Executive 
order was issued by the President pur- 
portedly giving the Board the power to 
designate groups on what has come to 
be known as the Attorney General’s sub- 
versive list. That order, which was pub- 
lished only on July 8, and which I saw for 
the frst time myself only Thursday, also 
makes new definitions of what is sub- 
versive. 

We are now faced with a difficult sit- 
uation. There is a question of the Pres- 
ident’s power to issue such orders by 
Executive order, and not by legislation. 
There is also the increased threat and 
harm to first amendment liberties by the 
new order. 

If we pass this appropriation bill we 
will—and the Justice Department has 
made this very clear—we will be putting 
our stamp of approval on all that it im- 
plies. My amendment simply serves to 
save the Senate from giving approval 
until we have had time to consider the 
issues. 

It may be that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) will be suc- 
cessful in his efforts to abolish the Board 
entirely. In that case my amendment will 
be unnecessary. But should that effort 
fail, I intend to offer my amendment. I 
certainly hope the Senate will adopt it. 

The Attorney General's list was cre- 
ated in the late 1940’s and given some 
semblance of regularity and authority by 
Executive Order 9835 in 1947 and Execu- 
tive Order 10450 in 1953. It is ostensi- 
bly a list of groups the Justice Depart- 
ment thinks are of sufficiently suspicious 
nature to warrant membership in them 
as grounds for disqualification from Fed- 
eral employment. In reality it is an offi- 
cial public list of Government-determined 
subversive groups. Membership in a group 
listed by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive means uncalculated harm to the 
individual, his family, and his friends. 
The immediate impact of the list is on 
Federal employees and those who would 
work for their Government. Originally, 
there was no hearing, no right to testi- 
fy, no public determination. That was 
bad enough. But clearly the major de- 
fect is the first amendment impact of 
such listings, and the harm it does to the 
employee who may some time have been 
a member. I question very seriously the 
need and certainty the propriety of such 
a list of the Attorney General. 

The SACB is also controversial. It is 
authorized by law to make public deter- 
minations of Communist organizations. 
Its official purpose is merely to inform 
the public of the nature of these groups, 
although members of designated groups 
were at one time subject to certain legal 
disabilities. In effect its actions have the 
same consequences as if the group were 
listed by the Attorney General. 

Over the past decades the courts have 
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effectively paralyzed both the Board and 
the Attorney General’s list. The courts 
said that organizations could not be put 
on the list without a hearing. As a result, 
the list has been moribund since 1965. 

By the same token, the SACB’s powers 
have been severely circumscribed by the 
courts. In 20 years, it has issued only 8 
final orders. They were never enforced. 
With one exception, every time the 
Board’s action has been challenged in 
the courts, it has been ruled unconstitu- 
tional, or otherwise frustrated because of 
legal defects. 

Because it too has been moribund, 
there has been a strong effort to abolish 
it. The new Executive order transfers 
the Attorney General’s listing functions 
to the Board. Clearly, it is an effort by 
the President to save the Board from 
abolishment. 

The impact on Federal employees of 
this Attorney General's list is exception- 
ally severe. They too have constitutional 
rights and the listing clearly affects their 
constitutional rights of speech and asso- 
ciation. 

Beyond these distinctions between the 
Attorney General’s list and the SACB are 
of course the great questions of constitu- 
tional principle and public policy. 

The dangers of this so-called Attorney 
General’s subversive list that this execu- 
tive order would transfer to the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board extend far 
beyond the great harm it will do to the 
constitutional rights of Americans who 
would serve their country by working for 
their government. The list of so-called 
subversives is in reality a list of those 
citizens whom the Justice Department— 
or now the Subversive Activities Control 
Board—has decided are disloyal and trai- 
torious to the country. It is an official 
blacklist—a notice to the entire country 
that these citizens are pariahs, that they 
should be shunned because the Govern- 
ment has decided they are un-American. 

Much more than a Government job is 
at stake. 

Who dares give a job to a person the 
Government says is a traitor? 

Who dares meet on social basis with 
a person the Government says is a 
traitor? 

Who dares voice his agreement with 
the views of a person—no matter how 
reasonable—that the Government says 
is a traitor? 

Not many. 

The reason is easy to understand. The 
black mark that the Government gives a 
citizen by listing him as a subversive is 
indelible, and it is contagious. It rubs off 
on all those who associate with these so- 
called subversives. Guilt by association is 
a fact of life when we consider “subver- 
sives.” A man who knowingly hires a sub- 
versive, who knowingly associates with 
him, who knowingly agrees with his 
political views—that man also receives 
the stigma of being an American of 
doubtful loyalty himself. 

And then the process begins again. 
Those who associate with people who as- 
sociate with subversives, and so on in an 
unending contagion of guilt. 

Tt is a great mistake to think that this 
is a simple matter of distinguishing 
between “loyal” and “disloyal” Ameri- 
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cans. The line is not clear cut at all, as 
the members of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee have found out all too 
vividly in the recent hearings on Army 
spying. Those hearings also dealt with 
“subversives’—in this case it was all 
those Americans who were “involved” in 
civil disturbance. But to the Army, “in- 
volved” did not mean only those who had 
broken the law. To the Army it included 
all those who agreed with the views of 
those who might be breaking the law; 
all those who had the same general posi- 
tion on issues; all those who gave support 
or comfort or failed to criticize the 
views of these Americans. 

In real terms, this included all Ameri- 
cans who disagreed with the administra- 
tion on the great issues of the war in 
Vietnam, on the draft, on military de- 
fense, and all those who were active in 
any way—and on either side—of the 
civil rights issue. 

It does not take much to realize that 
this Army view of “civil disturbance sub- 
versives” inevitably might include every 
single citizen in the United States who 
expressed a view on these great issues of 
our time so long as that view differed 
from what the Army thought was the 
proper “American” position. Indeed, the 
Army collected literally tens of thou- 
sands of names. 

The list of excesses that we discovered 
runs into hundreds of examples. Let me 
list just a few: 

In one city, it meant every person who 
had a peace symbol on his car. 

In another, every black seen walking 
on the highway in a suspicious manner. 

It included those who signed petitions, 
those who gave speeches, those who 
listened to speeches, those who filed law- 
suits, those who bought or merely read 
certain newspapers. Only in the rarest 
case was there some indication—but 
never proof—that the person had en- 
gaged in some violent or otherwise il- 
legal act. In the greatest majority of 
cases these citizens were only exercising 
their constitutionally guaranteed right 
of free speech. Their only sin—but it was 
sin enough—was to disagree with the 
administration. 

Who were these people. There were 
not only the names we have come to 
learn from television and the news- 
papers. They included church groups, 
ministers, college professors, students, 
labor unions, the Quakers, the Unitar- 
ians, Methodists, Jews, the NAACP, the 
Urban League, the John Birch Society, 
movie stars, poets, philosophers, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, mayors, city council- 
men, human rights commissions, re- 
porters, housewives, high school students, 
taxi drivers. 

And, of course, it included the ordi- 
nary American citizen, whose only crime 
was to express his views in public, and 
sometimes even in private, on these great 
public issues that divide our country. 

To get an idea of the way the Army 
viewed this problem one need only look 
at the description of civil disturbance 
issued by the Army Intelligence com- 
mand in 1968. As the target of their ef- 
forts they list ‘‘dissident elements.” In- 
cluded in here were, as I said antiwar, 
antimilitary, and civil rights people. 
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Listed under “subversive conspiratorial 
aspects” were the “peace movement” and 
the “civil rights movement.” But the 
Army also had a description of the “good 
guys,” or in their terminology, the 
“friendly forces.” Who were the friendly 
forces in the United States? The US. 
Army Intelligence Command and the 
U.S. Army. None other. Presumably 
everybody else—if there was anybody 
else—was neutral. 

This illustrates the great danger of 
trying to list loyal and disloyal Amer- 
icans. Eventually, everybody but those 
making the lists come under suspicion. 

And then they begin looking at each 
other. 

Now I often say that those like my- 
self who hold any “establishment” views 
have nothing to fear from such listmak- 
ing by the Government. But that is not 
so. What better justification could there 
be for my being on a “subversive” list 
than to take a public position opposing 
an effort by the President to make a sim- 
ple list of subversives? I think when we 
consider what is involved in this Ex- 
ecutive order, we realize that all of us 
might make the list. 

That is not an exaggeration. I have 
heard a story, which I cannot document, 
that the official concern with the Army 
spying activities only arose when a high- 
ranking general discovered he was in the 
Army computers. He was in the com- 
puters because someone had entered his 
name for a subscription to an under- 
ground, antiwar newspaper. 

Whether this story is true or not, I can- 
not say. But I do know that an American 
family, including the children, were listed 
by the Army because they had mistakenly 
subscribed to a Japanese leftist peri- 
odical. They were visiting Japan and 
didn’t speak the language. To this day 
they probably do not know that the Army 
listed them as associated with foreign 
leftist radical groups. If some day a 
member of this family fails to get a job 
or a security clearance, it will be be- 
cause of the overzealous, uncontrolled 
effort by the Army to protect the coun- 
try against what it saw as real or po- 
tential subversives. 

These are the dangers which vividly 
were brought to our attention by the dis- 
closures about Army spying. The agency 
may be different, but the dangers are 
the same. A list of subversives created 
under the vague words of this Executive 
order would really be no different than 
the lists the Army created when it sought 
to discover all Americans involved in 
riots and civil disturbances. 

Just a quick look at the Executive order 
shows how vague the definitions are. 

What is “an unlawful act to deny 
others their rights or benefits guaranteed 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States”? 

Is it an invasion of the fourth amend- 
ment by using a wiretap in domestic secu- 
rity cases without statutory authoriza- 
tion? 

Is it the imprisonment of a citizen even 
though he has not been convicted by a 
trial before a jury of his peers? 

Is it forcibly breaking into his home 
without first getting a search warrant? 

Is it attempting to halt the publica- 
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tion of a newspaper despite the first 
amendment guarantees of freedom of the 
press? 

Is it getting a man’s name into a “sub- 
versive” computer and thereby discour- 
aging him from voicing his opinions on 
the policies of his Government—a right 
guaranteed by freedom of speech? 

What is a “Fascist organization” that 
“fosters racism”? 

Is it a group of “willful” Senators who 
filibuster against a civil rights law or 
the extension of the draft? 

Or is it a group of blacks who set up 
a group dedicated to helping blacks ad- 
vance in education, employment, and 
the like? 

We all have our own views of what is 
racism, what is freedom of speech, what 
is the protection afforded by the fourth 
amendment. But what this executive 
order proposes to do is to allow one group 
of a few men to define what they think 
is American, what they think the Con- 
stitution and the laws permit and forbid, 
and then designate those who disagree 
as subversives. 

We get a glimpse of how dangerous 
this can be from the testimony of the 
chairman of the Board before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN asked what the value of the 
Board was and here is the exchange. 

Mr. Maman. We think the disclosure to the 
American people of these dissident groups 
is healthy for the country, and necessary. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You say dissident 
groups. You certainly have reference to those 
that advocate violence and overthrow of the 
Government of the United States and any- 


thing like that, not because anybody dis- 
sents from the policies of Government? 

Mr. Manan. No sir. I meant only those who 
wish to overthrow the Government by force 
and violence. 


Now the Board Chairman misspoke 
himself, but that slip of the tongue 
should give us pause for long thought 
when we look at how the Army saw the 
problem. They, too, made no distinction 
between subversion and dissent. Senator 
McCLELLAN had to remind the Board 
of the difference. No one was around to 
remind the Army. 

Another remark—again a slip of the 
tongue or maybe a bad choice of words— 
should make us pause. The Board was 
testifying as to why the Board had very 
little work. 

Mr. Manan. That is the first time we have 
had a front case since back before Robert 
Kennedy was Attorney General. Before we 
had individual cases. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that it was against the First 
Amendment as it is now written. We have to 
amend the law to give us the authority to try 
individual cases again. I hope Congress does. 


Now I know the remark was not meant 
as it sounds, but on first reading, it is 
chilling—“the first amendment as it is 
now written.” 

There is no need for an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list or a Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board’s list. If any person violates 
the law, let him be prosecuted according 
to the law. America can well survive 
without such a subversive list. It did fair- 
ly well from 1776 to 1947, when there was 
no Executive order and an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list. And it has managed to get by 
from 1955 to 1971 when the Attorney 
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General’s list was collecting dust some- 
where in the Justice Department. 

Not only is there no need for such new 
powers by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, but I believe there is a very 
serious constitutional issue raised merely 
by the attempt of the President to give 
these powers to the Board. The Constitu- 
tion—the same one this Board would be 
protecting—says that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


That is in article I, section 1. They are 
the very first words of the Constitution. 
I look in vain for any grant of legisla- 
tive powers to the President. 

There are none. The President’s func- 
tion is to execute the laws faithfully—not 
to write the ones himself that he thinks 
he might have trouble getting through 
Congress. 

In the hearings on this bill, a number 
of Senators, including the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
and the senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER) questioned the consti- 
tutional power of the President to issue 
such an order. 

Mr. Robert Mardian, who is the new 
head of the Internal Security Division of 
the Justice Department rested his consti- 
tutional argument on only one basis—an 
appeal to the “inherent power” of the 
President. Here is the dialog: 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Does the President 
have the power to issue this regulation? Is 
there any question about that? 

Mr. Marpian. He does have that power. I 
think that power is unquestioned with re- 
spect to the Executive Order. 

Senator McCLELLAN. And the Board can 
operate under that Order, perform the func- 
tions that this Order provides? 

Mr. MARDIAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McOLELLAN. Without legislation? 

Mr. Marpian. Yes, sir. 


Senator McCLELLAN was understand- 
ably skeptical: 

Senator MCCLELLAN. The statute may vest 
the President with certain powers, I do not 
know, we will have to check that, but unless 
it does, I do not see how the President by 
Executive Order can give to a Board created 
for one purpose by the Congress, with its 
powers and limitations prescribed, give to 
it a function which the Congress did not 
authorize. 


Now Mr. Mardian, the head of the In- 
ternal Security Division of the Justice 
Department, also hedged a little. He said 
that if the President gave the Board the 
new powers and Congress then appro- 
priated money, this was the equivalent 
of congressional authorization. 

I question that as a general and un- 
qualified rule. But it certainly does not 
apply in a case such as this when the 
order was issued a day or two before the 
hearing and the committee members had 
never heard of it, had not read about it, 
and did not know what it contained. 
That is obvious from the transcript: 

Senator McCLELLAN. What does all of this 
mean? When was this Executive Order 
amended? 

Mr. Marpran. The Executive Order was 
signed by the President within the past two 
days. I cannot tell you at this hour when it 
was signed. 
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Senator MCCLELLAN. It has been signed in 
the last day or two, this amendment? 
Mr. MARDIAN. Yes, sir. 


Now whatever the validity of this gen- 
eral rule of authorizing by appropriating, 
certainly it does not apply when the Con- 
gress acts in the blind, when the new 
executive move comes after House ac- 
tion, and when the Senate committee 
has no knowledge of what it supposedly 
is approving. Our country does not run 
this way. 

We have heard a lot about “inherent 
power” in recent months from this Jus- 
tice Department. It is cited, it seems, 
every time the Justice Department wants 
to do something that affronts the con- 
stitutional rights of Americans. 

We heard it when the Justice Depart- 
ment said it could tap phones to catch 
domestic security threats. 

We heard it when the Justice Depart- 
ment sought to enjoin newspapers from 
publishing despite the first amendment 
and in the absence of any statute giving 
it power to sue for injunctions against 
the press. 

We hear it when the executive branch 
refuses to tell Congress what Congress 
has a right to know. 

We hear “inherent power” all the time 
these days. “Inherent power” is just the 
modern equivalent of the divine sov- 
ereignty of kings. 

We fought a revolution to rid ourselves 
of the tyranny of the inherent powers 
of George III. We wrote a Constitution 
sharply limiting the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially the President, 
because we knew that the claim of in- 
herent power is just another name for 
a claim to eventual total unrestrained 
power by one man. 

The new Executive order talks about 
“totalitarian” government as “auto- 
cratic,” when “control is centered in a 
single individual, group, or political 
party, allowing no effective representa- 
tion to opposing individuals, groups, or 
parties and providing no practical oppor- 
tunity for dissent.” 

Well what is “inherent power” if it 
means that the people elect a Congress 
which has “all” legislative power, but 
the “inherent power” doctrine allows the 
President to pass laws he calls Executive 
orders despite the fact the Congress 
might not agree. 

I do not mean to suggest that this is 
the state to which we have come in re- 
cent times. But again I want to refer to 
the testimony before the committee for 
insight. 

Mr. Mardian was just informing the 
committee of the issuance of the new 
Executive order and he did it in these 
words: 

Mr. Marian. Since the decision in Boorda, 
the activities of the SACB as well as the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and Executive 
Order 10450, issued by the President of the 
United States, have been under intensive 
study, and I can inform the committee today 
that the President has signed an amendment 
to Executive Order 10450, in accordance with 
his constitutional statuory powers. 


I have never heard of the President's 
“constitutional statutory powers.” It is 
not in my copy of the Constitution. If it 
is in Mr. Mardian’s copy, I think we 
ought to take a very close look at it. 
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Mr. President, the constitutional issues 
involving the first amendment and sepa- 
ration of powers which this Executive 
order raises are very serious. I do not 
believe we should be put in a position of 
authorizing money for the Subversive 
Activities Control Board just a few days 
after an Executive order like this is is- 
sued giving it wide and unrestrained 
powers to do great harm to Americans. 

I believe it is necessary at a minimum 
to make clear that if we do give money 
to the Board, we are not thereby ap- 
proving the right of the President to 
invest the Board with these new duties. 

For many years the Subcommittee on 
Separation of Powers has been consid- 
ering the question of the so-called leg- 
islative powers of the President. The 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee has 
also for many years been studying the 
threats to the first amendment that lie 
in lists and data banks such as the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board would 
now create. 

The least that we should do, therefore, 
is make it absolutely clear that the Sen- 
ate does not approve of this new Ex- 
ecutive order without first giving it the 
study that it requires. My amendment 
is designed to do just that. We should 
wait until these two subcommittees have 
a chance to report on the issues, and the 
Senate has a chance to consider their 
report and debate it thoroughly. If the 
President feels the great necessity for 
such an expansion of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board’s powers, let him 
submit legislation to that effect. 

But in the absence of such legisla- 
tion, we have an obligation not to let 
pass such great infringements of our 
constitutional liberties. I hope the Senate 
will approve my amendment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 121 


At the request of Mr. Gravet, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 121, intended to be proposed to 
S. 1531, a bill relating to military con- 
struction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING: 
VETERANS’ DRUG LEGISLATION 


Mr, CRANSTON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce, for the information of Senators, 
that next Tuesday, July 20, at 10:30 a.m. 
in room 6202, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, the Health and Hospitals Subcom- 
mittee, which I am privileged to chair, 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee will 
hold hearings on veterans’ drug legisla- 
tion pending before that subcommittee. 
The principal bills under consideration 
will be S. 2108, which I introduced on 
June 21, 1971—and an amendment to it 
I am submitting today—and H.R. 9265, 
as reported out of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee on June 30 and ex- 
pected to be considered by the full House 
of Representatives on Monday July 19. 

The Deputy Administrator of Veter- 
ans' Affairs, Mr. Fred Rhodes, and the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Dr. Marc J. Musser, will 
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testify at this hearing which will be con- 
sidered a continuation of the hearings 
of June 15 and 23, 1971, held jointly by 
my subcommittee and the Alcoholism 
and Narcotics Subcommittee, chaired by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucuHes), of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The second witness will be Dr. Louis 
Jolyon West, director of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE AMERICAN LEGION SPEAKS 
OUT AGAIN 


Mr. McINTYRE, Mr. President, the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Hampshire, has spoken out on two vital 
issues facing our Nation—the strength of 
the U.S. Navy and the need to achieve 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

I want to bring these excellent resolu- 
tions to the attention of the Senate so 
that my colleagues will have the views 
of this dedicated group of Americans in 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these resolutions printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the safety and defense of these 
United States should be a concern of all its 
citizens; and 

Whereas the U.S. Navy has always been and 
will continue to be our first line of defense; 
and 

Whereas in the years since World War II 
the U.S. Navy has seen both its surface ves- 
sels and submarine service become largely 
obsolete; and 

Whereas in this same period of time the 
Navy of the Soviet Union has grown at a rate, 
both in number of vessels and in modern- 
ness of equipment and design, which makes 
it equal or superior to the Navy of the United 
States; and 

Whereas any shift in Naval superiority 
would turn the balance of power against 
the United States and put us in a secondary 
position in protecting our interests at home 
and abroad; 

Therefore be it resolved by the New Hamp- 
shire Department, The American Legion, in 
Convention assembled this 19th day of June, 
1971, in Hampton, New Hampshire, that we 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to take immediate steps to return this coun- 
try to its position as the world’s greatest 
sea power and that adequate monies be ap- 
propriated to carry out a program of fleet 
modernization without delay; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the National Organiza- 
tion of The American Legion and to the mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire Congressional 
deiegation in Washington for their approval 
and support. 

Whereas there is much misunderstanding 
and discontent over this country’s stand in 
Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas we find the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Government under attack by sub- 
versive elements; 

Therefore be it resolved by the New Hamp- 
shire Department, The American Legion, in 
Convention assembled this 19th day of June, 
1971, in Hampton, New Hampshire, that the 
Department of New Hampshire pledges its 
wholehearted support to the President of the 
United States in his efforts to find a just and 
honorable peace in Southeast Asia; and 
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Be it further resolved that the President 
be urged to end the war as quickly as pos- 
sible with honor and with the returning 
home of all P.O.W.’s; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States and to our Congressional 
Delegation in Washington. 


U.S. ARMS TO PAKISTAN 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have been 
extremely concerned by the continuing 
shipment of U.S. arms to Pakistan. It is 
bad enough that the awful slaughter has 
gone on in East Pakistan, but that the 
United States should provide tools for 
the killing is intolerable. This is why I 
have introduced a resolution with Sen- 
ator MonpaLte which would call for the 
suspension of all military sales and as- 
sistance to Pakistan until the conflict 
is resolved and until the distribution of 
relief supplies is undertaken. 

Moreover, I have become convinced 
that economic assistance, aside from 
humanitarian relief, should also be cut 
off, so I have joined as a cosponsor of 
the Church-Saxbe amendment which 
would accomplish this end. 

A professor at Rutgers Law School, Dr. 
Albert Blaustein, shares my sentiments, 
and he has tried another approach: that 
of going to the courts to prevent ship- 
ment of military equipment to Pakistan. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a Philadelphia Bulletin story 
about Dr. Blaustein's activities be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
July 3, 1971] 
Law Proressor Sues To BLOCK ARMs SHIP 


A professor at Rutgers University School 
of Law in Camden, Dr. Albert P. Blaustein 
filed suit in federal court in New York yes- 
terday to prevent a Pakistani freighter be- 
lieved to be carrying arms from leaving New 
York harbor. 

A civil war has ravaged East Pakistan since 
it declared its independence from West Paki- 
stan last March. The more powerful West 
Pakistan is reported to have used U.S. arms 
in crushing the independence movement. 

When Blaustein first read of the desolation 
and plight of the refugees caused by the 
fighting, he formed the Bengla-Desh-Ameri- 
can Foundation. Bengla Desh means Bengali 
nation and is the name given to independent 
East Pakistan. 


READS ABOUT IT 


Blaustein first read newspaper articles on 
June 22 about U.S. arms shipped to West 
Pakistan. On June 29 he learned that the 
Pakistan! ship Kapai, was in New York and 
took steps with a New York law firm to file 
the sult. 

“The question is every once in a while you 
ask yourself what you can do,” said the law 
professor yesterday, “and in this case it was 
to get a court order to restrain that ship 
from leaving the harbor.” 

Blaustein, who lives in Cherry Hill, N.J., 
has written books on civil rights and teaches 
@ seminar in race relations. 

In 1962 he wrote a report on desegregation 
of the Philadelphia school system. He has 
also worked with an organization to contro! 
the world’s population growth. 

Thursday morning the 10,000 ton freighter 
slipped across the port to a pier in Newark, 
N.J. When Blaustein's attorney learned this, 
the regional commissioner of customs for the 
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port of New York was named defendant in 
the suit. 
WANT CARGO EXAMINED 

The suit seeks to have the vessels cargo 
examined to insure it does not violate a pres- 
idential executive order, issued March 25, 
banning arms shipments to Pakistan. 

An attorney for Blaustein said that if 
the ship's cargo is arms and its license was 
granted after March 25, then the cargo is 
contraband and subject to confiscation. 

Commenting on the conditions in East 
Pakistan, Blaustein said, “It has 75 million 
people in an area the size of Pennsylvania. 

“It’s incredible to conceive so many people 
are suffering so seriously. We have such a 
mess in the Vietnam war we have forgotten 
we are a humanitarian nation. ” 


PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: 
GEORGE McGOVERN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
news media is beginning to devote a good 
deal of attention to the candidates, an- 
nounced and unannounced, for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for President. With 
election day some 15 months away, our 
party is most fortunate to have such a 
group of able candidates from which to 
choose. 

The current issue of Playboy magazine, 
just out on the newsstands, contains a 
fine interview with GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
South Dakota's distinguished junior Sen- 
ator and one of the most active presiden- 
tial aspirants. It is a very fine interview 
and gives new insight into the thinking 
and activities of our colleague. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
interview printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: GEORGE McGovERN 

A blustery Bronx dawn greeted George Mc- 
Govern one day last March. For the sanita- 
tion men he was to meet—Latin, Slavic, black, 
Mediterranean—the dreary morning began as 
usual: with the cluster in the cold before 
their trucks, the ritual daily “shape-up.” To 
the accompaniment of reporters, tape record- 
ers, audio cables and film crews, the Senator 
approached them cautiously, with a hand 
advanced and a small smile. His manner was 
polite, almost timid, with none of the back- 
slapping bonhomie of a Rockefeller, the easy 
grace of a Kennedy nor the volubility of a 
Humphrey. He acted as if he felt that even a 
candidate for the Presidency should observe 
a certain decorum among people he doesn’t 
know very well. But the men responded sym- 
pathetically— answering his questions about 
municipal sanitation, offering the opinions 
he solicited on the war and the Nixon Admin- 
istration. Although the television cameras 
were nearby, McGovern made no speeches. 
Instead, he sipped coffee from a paper cup 
and listened—which is unusual for a political 
candidate. When he left that Bronx garage, 
it was unclear whether he had won any 
votes, but he had certainly found out some- 
thing about the problems of a great city and 
about the men who live and work in it. 

Learning something of these problems is 
crucial if McGovern is to become President, 
for he is a country boy to the core. He knows 
that American society’s crisis point is its 
cities, but he was raised among horses and 
chickens in South Dakota, and it’s there that 
he still feels most at home. Even McGovern 
recognizes that it’s fair to ask whether a man 
of 49 can learn enough about America’s met- 
ropolitan malaise to lead, as he hopes to do, 
a Presidential campaign for social regenera- 
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tion. He thinks the answer is yes—but the 
learning won't be easy. Hence his crash course 
in urban affairs through the dingy streets of 
the Bronx, past rows of abandoned build- 
ings, across intersections crowded with junk- 
ies, into slum neighborhoods appalling even 
to hardened New Yorkers. 

“If we had taken him into some of those 
buildings,” said an assistant to Bronx Con- 
gressman Herman Badillo, “it would have 
taken him a lifetime to forget the stench. 
He's not ready for that yet.” At one church, 
he heard blacks and Puerto Ricans de- 
nounce one another as racists. At another, 
they joined together to excoriate the city 
administration, the Federal Government, 
the landlords, the poverty program. All day 
long McGovern looked and listened—and 
exposed himself to the staggering variety of 
inhumanity one finds on the underside of 
urban life. When the tour was over, he col- 
lapsed into the air shuttle back to Wash- 
ington, his body exhausted and his head 
swimming, but with the feeling that this 
had been an indispensable experience. 

George McGovern didn’t always want to be 
President. That would have been presump- 
tuous for the son of a dust-bowl preacher 
growing up in Depression poverty. His father 
the late Reverend Joseph C. McGovern, 
played semiprofessional baseball around Des 
Moines after World War One before setting 
out on an odyssey that took him from town 
to town organizing Wesleyan Methodist con- 
gregations. Finally, he set up his own pul- 
pit in Avon, a South Dakota prairie town of 
600 people. There George Stanley McGovern 
was born on July 19, 1922. Six years later, 
the family—which now included two boys 
and two girls—migrated to Mitchell, a com- 
parative metropolis of 6000. Etched in Mc- 
Govern’s boyhood memories are days in 
Mitchell when cabbage and potatoes were all 
the family had to eat. Is it Mitchell that he 
still considers home. 

Educated in the local public schools, Mc- 
Govern was attending Dakota Wesleyan 
University when World War Two erupted. 
He enlisted in the Army Air Corps, won his 
wings as a bomber pilot and flew 35 missions 
over Europe from bases in North Africa and 
Italy. On his 30th mission, when flak struck 
his plane and mortally wounded his navi- 
gator, McGovern nursed the disabled aircraft 
to a crash landing on the tiny Adriatic island 
of Viz and was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for valor. (He has often 
said that his military record established the 
credentials that entitled him to become a 
Vietnam dove many years later.) After the 
war, he returned to take his bachelor's de- 
gree at Dakota Wesleyan, then went on for a 
doctorate in history at Northwestern. It was 
during this period that McGovern, whose 
family was nominally Republican, became a 
Democrat—because, he explains, “My study 
of history convinced me that the Democrats 
were more on the side of the average Ameri- 
can." In 1953, while he was teaching history 
and political science at Dakota Wesleyan, he 
decided to enter politics full time. 

Just 30, McGovern became the first salaried 
organizer for the almost nonexistent Demo- 
cratic Party in South Dakota, which held no 
major offices and only two of the legislature’s 
110 seats. After three years of intensive and 
successful efforts to rebuild the party, he ran 
for Congress himself. His campaign was 
conducted on a shoestring, a contribution 
often consisting of a chicken, which would 
serve as the candidate's supper. Once he had 
to peddle campaign buttons at a picnic to 
earn his transportation to the next day’s 
rally. Yet he won the election and remained 
in the House for two terms, where he made a 
name for himself as a man with thoroughly 
liberal convictions—and enough good sense 
to make sure the farmers back home were 
well cared for. In 1960, McGovern ran for the 
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Senate against Karl Mundt, a conservative 
Republican, and lost. Then the newly elected 
President, John F. Kennedy, named him di- 
rector of the Food for Peace program—a per- 
fect platform for a farm-state humanitarian. 
By getting rid of farm surpluses and feed- 
ing the poor, McGovern endeared himself 
to liberals and conservatives alike. Then, in 
1962, he ran for the Senate again and un- 
seated the incumbent Republican, Senator 
Joe Bottum, by 597 votes. 

If there is one issue that has dominated 
McGovern's entire Senate career, it has been 
his opposition to the Vietnam war. Since he 
made his first speech on the subject in Sep- 
tember 1963, he has seen the antiwar move- 
ment grow from a quixotic lost cause to a 
majority position, both in Congress and in 
the nation. It was Vietnam, more than any- 
thing else, that attracted him to the Presi- 
dential candidacy of Robert Kennedy in 
1968, though he had personally been much 
closer to Hubert Humphrey. After Kennedy 
was assassinated, McGovern was urged to 
hold Kennedy’s antiwar supporters together 
by running himself at the Chicago conven- 
tion; it was a rearguard action, but he re- 
ceived 146% delegate votes. He also caught 
a severe case of Presidential flu. Since the 
election of Richard Nixon, and his own re- 
election to the Senate, McGovern has in- 
tensified his opposition to the war—and 
worked to solidify his Presidential ambitions 
for 1972. 

Throughout the first years of the Nixon 
Administration, he made hundreds of ap- 
pearances on college campuses, trying in his 
unostentatious way to keep antiwar ardor 
alive. In the Senate, he cosponsored with 
Oregon Senator Mark Hatfield a resolution 
requiring the withdrawal of all American 
forces from Indochina by the end of 1971. 
As chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, he fixed pub- 
lic attention on hunger in America and re- 
focused on his old objective of feeding the 
poor. And as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee's McGovern Commis- 
sion, he pressed successfully for adoption 
of a new set of rules to avoid a repetition of 
the 1968 fiasco at Chicago by assuring the 
open, democratic selection of national-con- 
vention delegates. Meanwhile, he labored 
slowly and methodically to build the staff 
and organization necessary for a Presidential 
campaign. 

On January 18, 1971, McGovern formally 
declared his candidacy, promising the Amer- 
ican people “a way out of the wilderness.” 
It was an unprecedentedly early announce- 
ment and the first of the political season. 
But it was necessary, McGovern explained, 
if he was to conduct himself with candor 
and, at the same time, make up lost ground 
on his better-known rivals. Since that time, 
he has stepped up his travels throughout the 
country, quietly seeking support, developing 
the themes of his campaign, looking and 
learning in a manner that befits a scholar 
and former professor. According to the latest 
polls, McGovern has been gaining in the race 
for the nomination—but he still has a long 
way to go. 

It wasn’t easy for the candidate to fit in 
the time for this “Playboy Interview” with 
Milton Viorst, a political columnist syndi- 
cated by the Washington Star. But after a 
few false starts, the schedule was set, the 
office phones were turned off, the neckties 
were loosened and the two men settled down 
to talk. McGovern made only one rule: He 
refused to criticize his Democratic rivals. 
With that in mind, Viorst began by asking 
him to discuss his aspirations. 

PrayBory. Senator, why do you want to be 
President? 

McGovern. Basically, because I have the 
confidence and the understanding to do 
something about the most important prob- 
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lems that confront the country today. It 
may sound old-fashioned to say that I love 
this country, but I do and I'm deeply dis- 
tressed over the mistaken directions we're 
pursuing. We're on the wrong course in the 
world and the problems we're neglecting here 
at home have become so acute that 1972 may 
be the last turnaround chance we'll have. If 
we continue under the kind of leadership 
we've had in recent years, it’s an open ques- 
tion whether our society can survive. 

Piaysor. What makes you think you're 
more qualified for this job than Nixon—or 
Muskie, Kennedy, Hughes, Bayh, Jackson, 
Humphrey and all the other Democrats 
whose names have been mentioned as Pres- 
idential prospects? 

McGovern. In addition to my expr-ience, I 
think I have a steady, dependable tempera- 
ment, as well as a sense of history and some 
degree of imagination. And I don't think I 
explode under pressure. 

Piaysoy. Are you referring to the reports 
suggesting that your rival for the nomina- 
tion, Senator Muskie, is short-fused? 

McGovern. No, not at all, I'm just talking 
about an assessment of my own strengths; 
I think I have the capacity to stand up un- 
der enormous pressure. As a matter of fact, 
that’s when I do best. I believe that, should 
I become President, the confrontation with 
difficult problems would draw out the best 
in me rather than the worst, I'm the type of 
person whose best writing best speaking, best 
performances have always come at times of 
greatest challenge; that’s a good quality to 
have in the President of the United States. 
I also think I have a broader and more sen- 
sitive perspective than the other candidates 
on the really crucial problems—and the al- 
ternative possibilities—before the country. I 
wouldn't be running if I didn’t have the con- 
viction that I had something to offer that 
the other candidates don't have. There's no 
point in running just to have a contest 
among equals. 

Piaysoy. What do you think are your most 
serious personal handicaps—in terms of not 
only becoming President but of exercising 
the powers of the Presidency? 

McGovern. Well, I suppose the fact that 
I'm not as dynamic, as flamboyant & per- 
sonality as a Theodore Roosevelt or a Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Though I think there's en- 
tirely too much emphasis placed on “cha- 
risma” in politics, I must admit that it would 
be nice if, without being unnatural, I had a 
few more exciting personal qualities than I 
do. But I thing those qualities will develop. 
I found in Chicago in 1968, strangely enough, 
a new vein of excitement running in myself. 
I was surprised at the way my brief bid 
for the Presidency stirred currents within 
me that I felt were transmitted to other 
people. There was no one in Chicago who 
said, “Well, he’s a nice guy, but he’s dull,” 
when I confronted Humphrey and McCarthy 
on the only stage where all of us appeared. 
Many of those who were there, as a matter 
of fact, told me I came across as the most 
exciting of the three. 

PLaysBoy. It's been said that a man must 
have an extraordinary sense of righteous- 
ness to want to be President, perhaps even a 
power neurosis. Do you agree? 

McGovern. I don't think it requires a 
power neurosis. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve anyone who backs away from the op- 
portunity—if he’s in a position to make a 
reasonable bid for the Presidency and has 
some understanding of what needs to be 
done—may be neurotic. It does require great 
self-confidence and maybe some degree of 
arrogance to run for the Presidency, but to 
me that stops short of being a neurosis, 

Prarsoy. It’s’ also been said that a man 
who wants to run for the Presidency has to 
have a kind of political killer instinct—and 
that you don’t have it. 
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McGovern. The great Presidents, in my 
judgment, weren't men with the killer in- 
stinct. The three biggest Presidential monu- 
ments in the Capitol are dedicated to Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. These were 
very tough-minded men, but it wasn't the 
killer instinct that guided them. I think 
these were men with a rare degree of pru- 
dence, wisdom and compassion—qualities 
that are much needed now. Some cynics 
feel that decency in a politician is a handi- 
cap. But I think a sense of decency—not 
prudishness nor sanctimonious self-right- 
eousness but old-fashioned concern and love 
for others—will be essential in the next Pres- 
ident. That’s the kind of President I want 
to be. 

PLAYBoy. Don’t you find that you have to 
compromise yourself to some degree in or- 
der to raise money, to make alliances, to or- 
ganize a coalition behind you, to disasso- 
ciate yourself from supporters who have be- 
come liabilities? 

McGovern. Well, I've probably had to do 
less of that sort of thing than most candi- 
dates setting out for the Presidency, be- 
cause I've recognized from the beginning 
that the principal assets I have as a candi- 
date are my reputation and my record of 
being myself, of not trying to create some 
kind of manufactured position or image. I've 
tended over the years to speak out with 
considerable candor. I haven't backed away 
from any of the tough issues, even though 
they required paying a penalty. It may well 
be that in seeking the nomination, I'll be 
more circumspect about the kinds of groups 
I'm associated with, but so far I haven't re- 
jected identification with controversial 
groups. I was one of the first to speak out 
against such sacred cows as J. Edgar Hoover, 
and I'm going to continue such direct talk, 
even recognizing that it may cost me sup- 
port in some areas. 

Praysor,. In this connection, is it possible 
that the press—or your opponents—will 
dredge up a scandal in your closet? 

McGovern. I don't think so. I wouldn't 
want everything in my personal life spread 
on a billboard any more than anyone else 
would, because we've all had our escapades. 
But I've never in my life knowingly cheated 
anybody out of a penny nor taken a bribe 
nor done anything that I feel is basically dis- 
honest. And I don’t think there are any 
scandals that are so serious that, if they 
were spread around, would be of any par- 
ticular consequence. They might be embar- 
rassing, but I don't think they'd be fatal. 

Piaysoy. Who's supplying the money for 
your campaign? 

McGovern. We've had a few contributions 
in the $1000 or $2000 range, but 99 percent 
of the more than $300,000 we've raised so far 
has come in small amounts—averaging 
around ten dollars apiece—from direct mail, 
which may be new in American politics. I 
don't think any Presidential campaign ever 
began with a direct-mail fund appeal in ad- 
vance of an actual announcement. And its 
been successful. At least at this point, I can 
legitimately claim to be a grassroots can- 
didate. 

PLAYBOY. How much money will you need 
between now and the convention? 

McGovern. We'll need $500,000 in 1971, 
probably another $500,000 for the first cou- 
ple of primaries—and beyond that, no one 
can tell, It can run into millions, depending 
on how many primaries we enter and on how 
well we do. We must show some strength in 
the early primaries to raise the kind of 
money it takes to campaign in such big states 
as California, New York and Illinois, 

PLAYBOY. How do you see your strategy for 
the nomination shaping up at this stage? Will 
you stress personal political contacts or pri- 
maries or just try to make a big popular 
wave? 
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McGovern. I think we have to do every 
thing. Every time I think we've got a neat 
strategy worked out, I see some missing ele- 
ment that we have to fill. I find it’s a very 
bad operating procedure, for example, to go 
into a state without advance telephone calls 
and personal letters to key party leaders, 
labor leaders, farm leaders—those who regard 
themselves as the real movers and shapers in 
their state. All this takes an enormous 
amount of time, but it’s essential when you 
consider that when it comes right down to it, 
the candidate will be selected by about 1500 
be: these people at the next national conven- 

on. 

You can anticipate that 50 or 60 percent of 
those who were delegates in ‘68 are going to 
be back in '72. Though the delegations have 
not yet been selected, I know at least a dozen 
people who will be delegates from South 
Dakota, because they're going to do whatever 
is necessary, no matter what the system of 
delegate selection is, to see that their names 
are put forward. That tends to be true in 
every state. If we're intelligent enough, we'll 
be able to anticlpate and work with at least 
half of these former delegates. 

Beyond that is the question of how you in- 
fluence their votes. One way is to show that 
you have broad popular appeal and that you 
can be elected. That requires effective speak- 
ing when you're in the state and some de- 
monstration that you know how to put to- 
gether an organization. But if there's just one 
central approach that I'm trying to keep in 
mind, it’s to demonstrate to people that they 
can trust me, that when I tell them some- 
thing, I mean it. If there's any over-all 
strategy, it’s to resolve every question on the 
basis of what is honest and then to stay with 
that position, 

Piarsor. In view of the reforms of your 
own McGovern Commission inside the Demo- 
cratic Party, aren’t all convention delegates 
supposed to represent a popular mandate 
much more than before, so that as individuals 
they will, presumbly, assume less importance? 

McGovern. That's correct. But even within 
a perfectly open, responsive political system, 
the person who works the hardest at trying 
to get selected as a delegate is still going to 
do pretty well. No matter what system we de- 
vise—whether it’s a primary or a caucus or 
a convention system—the most ambitious 
and the most persistent potential delegates 
are, in at least 50 percent of the cases, going 
to be the ones who come out as delegates. 

But it’s a fact that the 18 guidelines of the 
so-called McGovern Commission will make 
the next convention a more grass-roots con- 
vention than any political party has had in 
memory. The guidelines are devised to 
eliminate boss rule, to make certain that 
women and minorities are well represented, 
to prohibit excessive fees and expenses and to 
assure that delegates aren't chosen before 
the issues and candidates are known. In 
short, the guidelines will take delegate selec- 
tion out of the back rooms of politics and 
into the open. I think it will make & differ- 
ence in that the slates will be more repre- 
sentative than they’ve been in the past. I 
would think, for instance, that at the next 
convention we'll see a representation of 
blacks, young people, women, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans and Indians that’s far 
closer to their proportion in the population, 
certainly closer than ever before in history. 

Prarsoy. You said the commission's guide- 
lines have been devised to eliminate boss rule 
at conventions. Does that include Mayor 
Daley? 

McGovern. Mayor Daley likes to win elec- 
tions, and he saw the disastrous impact that 
boss-type i had on the Democratic 
Party in 1968. It wasn’t an accident that 
Mayor Daley motioned at the Ilinois State 
Convention to adopt the McGovern Com- 
mission guidelines unanimously. It wasn’t 
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an accident that he was the lead-off witness 
at the McGovern Commission public hear- 
ings in Chicago in 1969. He's a very able and 
astute political figure who realizes that it’s 
not smart to be against political reform these 
days. 

A Are you the kind of man, like 
Mayor Daley, who surrounds himself with 
those who agree with you, or do you like 
to employ people who'll tell you the truth 
about yourself even when it isn't pleasant? 

McGovern. I certainly wouldn't character- 
ize Mayor Daley as you do, but speaking for 
myself, I can take criticism, though some- 
times it depresses me if I hear it late at 
night when I'm tired. Yet I know it’s 
desperately important to have people around 
you who'll tell you the truth. I think that’s 
the greatest single hazard that a President 
of the United States faces. One of the best 
books on politics I've seen in a long time was 
written by President Johnson’s press secre- 
tary, George Reedy. It describes with marvel- 
ous insight the way in which Presidents are 
isolated from reality by ambitious assistants, 
and also the way in which the office corrupts 
a President. He's flattered and cajoled. It’s 
always helicopters waiting and drivers and 
Secret Service and secretaries and everything 
right at his command. He’s also under such 
great pressure that anyone who wants to 
get his ear tends to develop views that are 
compatible with the President's. 

The great master at that art was Walt 
Rostow, who could always put into a neat 
rationalization the horrible things that we 
were doing in Southeast Asia. Whenever some 
catastrophe would take place out there, Walt 
had a way of saying that it was part of Plan 
A or Plan Z, designed to give great difficulty 
six months from now to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Everything was rationalized into 
a pattern. You have to avoid the rational- 
izers, who are always trying to make you look 
good and who have a way of explaining away 
catastrophes instead of telling you the truth. 

Piaysoy. Do you think President Nixon 
has isolated himself as Johnson did from 
diverse opinion? 

McGovern. Yes, I think he has. I think 
the people around Nixon are people who are 
generally compatible with him and with his 
views; I don't think he’s got anyone on his 
staff who's really a devil’s advocate. I don’t 
think he really invites people who disagree 
with him in for lengthy discussions. In view 
of what happened to his predecessor, I really 
don’t understand why Nixon’s doesn’t have 
& steady stream of people coming in from 
various parts of our society—people who are 
critical students of the American scene: 
journalists who will really level with him in 
private, clergymen, professors, poets, people 
of all kinds who will tell him the truth. I 
would do that if I were President—if only 
to keep myself intellectually alive. 

PLAYBOY. Is your personality so different 
from Nixon's? 

McGovern. I don’t know Nixon very well. 
I really don't know what his personality is 
like. Of all the men prominent in public life, 
I know the least about Nixon and feel the 
most uncertain about what kind of person 
he is. Yet I would say, instinctively, that 
over the years I can’t think of anyone I 
would regard as more of an antithesis of me 
than Richard Nixon, 

PLAYBOY. In what ways? 

McGovern. Well, in terms of the way we 
reach judgments and the way we deal with 
people, I have the feeling that Nixon is a 
very detached man who sees politics as a 
process in which you manipulate various 
levers to advance your career, rather than as 
@ process you use to advance certain ideals. 
Maybe that’s unfair to him, but much of his 
career seems to me to have been built on 
undercutting the reputation of other people. 
He's almost the last man I wanted to see be- 
come President of the United States. If 
someone had told me in his great witch- 
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hunting days back in the Forties and Fifties, 
when he was on the Joe McCarthy line, that 
he would someday be President, it would 
have appalled me. 

PLayBOY. Does it appall you now? 

McGovern. Well, yes, it does. I suppose 
one of the reasons I'm not more appalled is 
that I think the Democrats invited it by not 
addressing themselves to the transcendent 
issue of the Sixties, which was the Indochina 
war. We played into Nixon’s hands in stand- 
ing so faithfully by President Johnson’s dis- 
astrous war policy, allowing Nixon to assure 
the American people, quite falsely, that he 
had a secret plan for peace. How any Presi- 
dent can then go on to tell the American peo- 
ple that Vietnam is one of the finest hours in 
our national history—while claiming to be 
“winding down” the war—is just beyond my 
comprehension. Either he is so totally out of 
touch with reality that he should not be 
President, or he’s willing to be just a cheap 
propagandist in order to put a false face 
on something the people need to confront 
for what it is. Nixon had an opportunity 
when he was elected to say, “I didn’t start 
this war, but I did pledge to end it and I’m 
going to do it.” But when he says it’s the 
finest hour in our history and that he’s go- 
ing to do whatever is necessary to meet any 
kind of challenge from the other side, I 
think that's not only a betrayal of the pub- 
lic trust that brought him into the White 
House, I think it’s also deceitful and dis- 
honorable. 

PLaYsBoy. The President said not long ago 
that the reason he dismissed Gallup Polls 
indicating widespread public disenchant- 
ment with the war in Vietnam is that he 
“understands history” better than most 
Americans. What do you think of that? 

McGovern. Nixon is a shrewd enough his- 
torian to know that where you stand in the 
polls in 1971 has very little to do with where 
you're going to be in 1972. I’m sure he figures 
that if he diminishes the war on the ground 
and reduces casualties and if the economy 
bounces back with some strength, he'll be in 
pretty good shape by Election Day. I think 
he does have that kind of historical perspec- 
tive. As for the great trends of history, how- 
ever, I think that the American people’s 
sense that we're on the wrong course is more 
profound than the President’s. He’s more 
inclined to put a rosy interpretation on the 
situation than the American people are; I 
think they're closer to reality. In that sense, 
I believe his knowledge of history has failed 
him. 

PLAYBOY. Does he have an anti-Communist 
ideologue’s view of history? 

McGovern. It may very well be that he’s 
clinging to his old prejudices and, be- 
cause of that, has cut himself off from sound 
historical perspective. But I must say, he 
seems to show signs of moderation. He's 
made overtures to the Chinese, he’s let the 
SALT discussions go forward and he's been 
to central and eastern Europe. 

Piaysoy. Do you feel he’s beginning to 
think in terms of coexistence? 

McGovern. I hope so. Speaking for my- 
self, I think communism is another eco- 
nomic system that doesn’t happen to fit 
my view of how society ought to be orga- 
nized, but I'm willing to live in a world of 
diversity and I think we can get along 
with the Communists. If people want to be 
organized under a Communist system, we've 
got to accept the fact that this is their 
judgment to make. The Soviets may be in 
competition with us, but that doesn't mean 
we can’t coexist peacefully with them. And 
I think the same thing is true of the Chi- 
nese. We have had the view too long that 
because they are Communists, they are our 
mortal enemies. 

I think even Nixon is beginning to see 
that. I mean, he seemed to enjoy being 
wined and dined in Romania by the Com- 
munist government. And he doesn’t seem to 
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be particularly disturbed about communism 
in Yugoslavia. He even talks of being con- 
cerned about Czechoslovakia because of the 
difficulties with the Soviet Union. So I think 
even he is beginning to see that you can 
survive in the same world with Communists, 
that we don't have to get involved in any 
more holy crusades to “stem the Red tide.” 

PLAYBOY. If that’s true, why does Nixon 
remain so hostile to the idea of Communist 
representation in a postwar Vietnamese 
coalition government? 

McGovern. That’s where his anti-Commu- 
nist instinct has survived most disastrous- 
ly. You can’t run a schizophrenic foreign 
policy. A foreign policy has to stand for— 
and against—the same things everywhere. I 
simply don’t understand how he can recon- 
cile himself to communism in Romania and 
yet not stand the prospect of communism in 
Vietnam. As far as I'm concerned, who con- 
trols Vietnam is of approximately the same 
strategic significance as who controls Al- 
bania., If we hadn't become involved there, 
most of us wouldn’t even know where Hanoi 
is. I think it was Ken Galbraith who said 
that if we hadn't become involved, Vietnam 
would be enjoying the oblivion it so richly 
deserves. 

PLaysoy. We gather that you don’t be- 
lieve in the domino theory. 

McGovern. If you're talking about the 
theory that when one country falis to com- 
munism, others will somehow follow it, sort 
of automatically, I don’t believe that at all. 
In fact, I believe quite the reverse. Our med- 
dling in Indochina has hastened the fall of 
of the dominoes. Laos and Cambodia were 
doing quite well until we came along, and 
now I'm not sure what's going to happen to 
them. 

Piaysoy. Do you sympathize with the as- 
pirations of the Viet Cong and their North 
Vietnamese allies? 

McGovern. In that they're striving for na- 
tional independence, yes. Their posture is 
more legitimate than that of General Thieu, 
who is really a creature of French and Ameri- 
can power. I can scarcely condone the terror 
the Viet Cong and Hanoi have adopted as a 
military tactic, but they've been on the side 
of Vietnamese national self-interest ever 
since they expelled the Japanese and then 
the French, Now it’s our turn. 

However good our intentions may originally 
have been—saying we were going there to 
ensure self-determination—our purpose be- 
gan wearing thin from the very beginning. 
The moment Eisenhower said Ho Chi Minh 
was the choice of 80 percent of the Vietna- 
mese, we made ourselves into hypocrites by 
claiming we were there to advance self-de- 
termination. We were there for precisely the 
opposite reason, which was to prevent the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country 
from bringing into power what we felt would 
be a Communist government and to use all 
our military might to keep the unpopular 
anti-Communist government in power. 

Toward that insane end, we have nearly 
destroyed their nation with our guns and 
and our bombs, My Lai is just a tiny pimple 
on the surface of a raging boil. The whole 
war is a massacre of innocent people and 
we all share in the guilt for it. Probably 
1,000,000 innocent people have been slaugh- 
tered or maimed by American bombs and 
artillery. Another 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 have 
been systematically driven out of their homes 
and herded into miserable refugee centers. 
What makes Lieutenant Calley'’s acts so bar- 
baric is that he personally looked down the 
barrel of a rifle and shot women and infants 
pleading for their lives. No matter how you 
explain it, that’s more barbaric than a pilot 
under orders from a commander dropping 
bombs on a civilian target. But the results 
are just as devastating when you've killed 
several hundred people from 20,000 feet as 
when you've gunned them down in a vil- 
lage. 
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Calley may have disobeyed orders in doing 
what he did, but the devastation of Vietnam 
is a deliberate national policy that has the 
endorsement of the United States Govern- 
ment, its commanders in the field, its Armed 
Services Committee in the Congress and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In that sense, we're 
involved as a free people in decisions that 
are murdering innocent individuals. So I 
think everybody from the President on down 
is as guilty as Lieutenant Calley. What I'm 
saying is that the whole Vietnam interven- 
tion by the United States is a criminal, 
immoral, senseless, undeclared, unconstitu- 
tional catastrophe, and the answer to the 
crime of our policy is not to pick out a few 
scapegoats. The answer is to indicate that we 
understand we made a mistake and to change 
our leadership. 

PLAYBOY. Do you think the majority of 
Americans feels as you do? 

McGovern. Yes, I think so. The fact that 
73 percent of the people in a recent Gallup 
Poll said they favored the McGovern-Hat- 
field Amendment to disengage before the end 
of this year is indicative of the problems that 
confront Nixon. It’s not just the war. It’s 
the fallout from the war, the credibility 
problem, the economic distress, the inflation, 
the dislocations that the war has wrought 
in our own society. 

Piaysoy. If you should become President, 
and if the fighting is still going on by then— 
which the Administration claims won't be 
the case—how would you end it? 

McGovern. I would announce on Inaugu- 
ration Day that we were simply leaving on 
such and such a date—lock, stock and bar- 
rel. Perhaps I'd take a couple of days to 
notify the interested governments, but no 
longer. I would think that negotoations for 
the release of our prisoners and the safe exit 
of our forces could begin within 30 days after 
I became President. And once those negotia- 
tions were completed, I see no reason why a 
full withdrawal couldn't be executed in six 
or eight months’ time. 

I think the Nixon hang-up is that he won't 
let go of the Thieu-Ky regime. He some- 
how feels that we have to continue the 
bombing even after we withdraw our troops, 
so that we can ensure the survival of the 
Thieu-Ky regime—which means, in realistic 
terms, that American prisoners will be left 
in Hanoi indefinitely. Obviously, Hanoi isn’t 
going to release our prisoners as long as we 
continue military operations, even though 
American ground forces may be gone. It also 
means that the Americans who remain be- 
hind, in however reduced numbers, are in 
danger of being wiped out. 

Suppose Vietnamization works and you get 
American forces down to 100,000 by the sum- 
mer of '72; those 100,000 men could be wiped 
out any time the other side decided to stage 
another Dien Bien Phu, And, of course, the 
prisoners would stay in their jails. If that 
happened, would Nixon unleash the full 
power of the American Air Force against 
Hanoi? If so, the prisoners would be de- 
stroyed. And if we really jeopardized North 
Vietnam's survival, I suppose the Chinese 
would intervene. So I think the alternative to 
disengagement might well be World War 


Piaysor. World War Three could also be 
ignited by continued hostilities in the Mid- 
dle East. Do you think the U.S. has a more 
legitimate stake in that conflict than it does 
in Vietnam? 

McGovern. Yes, I do. The Middle East is 
more important than Vietnam in terms of 
both our security and our traditions. But I 
don’t agree with the President that it’s 
more dangerous and explosive than South- 
east Asia. The Nixon Administration has 
done reasonably well in trying to get the Is- 
raelis and the Arabs together in face-to-face 
negotiations. But I don't think we can dic- 
tate a settlement, whether on the basis of 
Secretary Rogers’ plan or any other. We 
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must recognize the outstanding differences as 
essentially an Arab-Israeli concern, and no 
matter how important the outcome is to us, 
I don't think we can dictate it. 

There are legitimate grievances on both 
sides. Even the Israelis recognize that the 
Palestinians who lost their homes have a 
right to a decent life. As Americans, we 
should do all we can to help them. It would 
remove a major obstacle to peace in the 
region. The principal concerns for Israel are 
to make sure that its borders are defensible 
and that its right to exist is recognized by 
the Arab states. I think Israel won't be fully 
secure until the United States and other 
countries guarantee its existence. Israel is 
the ome free state we have in the Middle 
East. It represents democratic ideals, and I 
don’t know of another country in the world 
that has the confidence and support of its 
own people to the degree that Israel has. 1 
would be prepared to take whatever steps 
were necessary to ensure its survival. 

Priarsor. Is Soviet expansionism in the 
Middle East creating the risk of a big-power 
showdown? 

McGovern. I don't think the Soviets will 
press their expansion to the point where it 
precipitates a confrontation with the United 
States. And I don't think we will, either. I 
see the deepening Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East partly as an outgrowth of our 
obsession with Southeast Asia; I think the 
Russians thought they could make a little 
mischief in the Middle East while we were 
preoccupied in Southeast Asia. But the situ- 
ation is dangerous. That’s why it’s so impor- 
tant for negotiations to proceed. Neither 
Russia nor the United States has the power 
to impose a solution on the Middle East. But 
as long as Russia keeps supplying arms to the 
Arabs, we have to make sure that the bal- 
ance is sufficient for Israel to defend itself. 

PLAYBOY. While we're at loggerheads with 
the Soviets in the Middle East, do you think 
we should cooperate with them on SALT 
talks for disarmament or on détente for cen- 
tral Europe? 

McGovern. Yes, I do. I think, for example, 
we ought to have a standstill on any further 
ABM or MIRV deployment. We ought to uni- 
laterally halt any further missile development 
and then press for agreements with the So- 
viets on the ABM. At least we could sign off 
on that one. We don’t need the ABM anyway. 

Piarsoy. Why is the President unwilling to 
fulfill his promise to sign an anti-ABM agree- 
ment? 

McGovern. I don’t understand why. It may 
be a Cold War ploy; I’m sure he knows we 
don't really need it for our security. Or it 
may be the pressure of jobs and military con- 
tracts here at home. 

Piaysoy. Do you think the President would 
continue the arms race for the sake of jobs, 
when jobs can be created for peace time use? 

McGovern, Well, I think he probably sees 
the ABM as a kind of harmless device to both 
keep people at work and satisfy the pressures 
on him from the military. I think Nixon 
lacks the imagination to see that a human- 
needs program could be pushed through Con- 
gress with his leadership. He vetoed the 
school bill, the hospital-construction bill and 
the manpower bill. It’s ridiculous to bulld 
ABMs and MIRVs when you have all these 
vital things people need in areas where they 
can be kept employed. 

The most outrageous single factor in Amer- 
ican politics today, if you leave Vietnam 
aside, is that we continue to waste billions of 
dollars on nonessential military gadgets while 
pinching pennies on providing public-service 
employment here at home. We desperately 
need housing, schools, day-care centers, 
health care, new transit systems, antipollu- 
tion devices, environmental programs of vari- 
ous kinds. There's enough work in this coun- 
try for every man and woman who's capable 
of working, if we set our values straight. 

PLAYBOY. Is there any way other than fur- 
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ther arms expansion to ensure our national 
security? 

McGovern. Indeed there is. The best way 
to ensure our national security is to improve 
relations with the Soviet Union in every area 
we can. That means expanding international 
trade and trying to reach an agreement on 
such outstanding questions as the Middle 
East, Berlin, Southeast Asia and arms con- 
trol. But if we're going to get anywhere in 
any of these areas, we're going to have to 
abandon our paranoia about Russia’s ambi- 
tion to dominate the world. I think if the 
Russians had messianic views at one time, 
they've largely subsided. The Soviets are in- 
terested in a security zone to protect them 
from another invasion from the West, from 
revived German militarism, and they see 
American policy in western Europe as reviv- 
ing German power and building a nuclear 
cordon around them, I've always felt that's 
the real reason they wanted a cushion of 
Communist states on their western border, 
from Poland to the Mediterranean. 

Though they're not particularly interested 
in Southeast Asia, except in getting us out, 
they won't permit us to defeat North Vietnam 
any more than the Chinese would permit us 
to defeat North Korea. But the Middle East 
is different. There's an old czarist carry-over 
involved there, I think, of wanting to have 
access to the eastern Mediterranean. I sup- 
pose they're concerned about the oil in the 
Middle East, although perhaps not as much 
as we are. But they're going to be a force in 
the Mediterranean whether we like it or not; 
they're going to increase their sea power in 
that area. 

Prarsoy. Wouldn't it be against our inter- 
ests to let the Russians expand wherever 
their ambitions take them? 

McGovern. Well, we can’t ignore big-power 
expansionism—our own or anyone else's. 
We've got to press them for greater restraint 
and, at the same time, we must restrain our- 
selves. Perhaps the greatest anxiety of the 
Soviets today is their relationship with the 
Chinese. I believe it would be a mistake for 
us to try to exploit it by unduly increasing 
their tensions with Peking. Nobody would 
gain from an all-out war between China and 
Russia. But I think we've been right in seek- 
ing to counteract thelr mischief-making in 
the Middle East by selling arms to Israel. 
And we must leave no doubt that we are 
committing ourselves to Israel's survival. 

PiarsBoy. Do you think Soviet world am- 
bitions have been cooled by our military 
power? 

McGovern. That's possible. But I think 
we've exceeded our necessary build-up. The 
enormous American build-up after World 
War Two almost guaranteed that the Soviets 
would attempt to offset it. If we had moved 
with less ambition in trying to encircle them 
with nuclear power, they might have been 
less fearful and, therefore, less belligerent 
than they've become. 

Piarsor. If we “let down our guard,” to 
use the term heard in some circles, do you 
think the Russians would attack us? 

McGovern. I think the United States ought 
to maintain its nuclear deterrents—at a re- 
duced level—but we don’t need as large a 
force in western Europe as we have. I don’t 
see any signs that the Soviets want a major 
war with western Europe or with us, so we 
could very safely reduce the size of our 
military without subjecting ourselves to a 
Soviet danger. 

Prarsoy. How about the danger from 
China? 

McGovern. I think the belligerent stance 
of mainland China, which so far has been 
largely rhetoric—and which now, of course, 
shows signs of softening—would greatly 
lessen if it became a part of the international 
community, if the government were recog- 
nized as the legitimate government of China 
and if it were made a part of the United 
Nations. 
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Piaysoy. Then what should be done with 
Taiwan? 

McGovern. I would leave that up to the 
people of China and Taiwan. It’s not an 
American problem. Both Chiang Kaishek 
and Mao Tse-tung agree that it’s a Chinese 
problem. 

Praysor. Would it remain so even if Pek- 
ing attempted to unify the two Chinas by 
force? 

McGovern. I don’t think Peking would do 
that. I think the Chinese would work out 
some kind of peaceful arrangement, and my 
guess is that, if we Peking and it 
was admitted to the United Nations, Chiang 
Kai-shek would make good on his pledge to 
withdraw from the U.N. Then it would be up 
to him whether he headed for Paris or Geneva 
or sought to work out an arrangement for 
the future of Taiwan. If I were President, 
I would be prepared to recognize Peking as 
the sole and legitimate government of China, 
leaving the future status of Taiwan to be 
resolyed peacefully by the people on both 
sides of the Taiwan Strait. 

Piaysoy. Would you recognize any obliga- 
tion on our part to protect Chinese officials 
on Taiwan from reprisal? 

McGovern. I think if they wanted to leave, 
as with those in the Saigon government who 
might not wish to remain behind when we 
leave Vietnam, we could make an offer of 
asylum; but I can’t envision a situation in 
which the mainland Chinese would move in 
there and start massacring people on Taiwan, 
The primary responsibility for the people of 
Taiwan is in the hands of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. You have to express the hope that 
it would deal with its people peacefully. We 
cannot determine the outcome ourselves. 

Praysoy. In reassessing our relations with 
the Communist world, what do you think 
we ought to do about Castro? 

McGovern. My maiden speech in the Sen- 
ate in March of 63 was entitled “Our Castro 
Obsession Versus the Alliance for Progress,” 
and the thrust of that speech was that we've 
blown up Castro out of all proportion to his 
real significance in the hemisphere. I don't 
know why we ever broke relations with Cubs. 
It was a mistake for the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to do it and to set up the invasion 
that John Kennedy later attempted to carry 
out. That's not the way to deal with a govern- 
ment whose ideology we happen to oppose. 
It was—and is—a mistake for the United 
States to be in a counterrevolutionary posi- 
tion in Latin America. I wouldn't recommend 
that this country support violent movements 
in Latin America, but I do hope that our 
policy would not be simply to support anti- 
Castro movements. It must be identified 
with the efforts of more enlightened groups 
to change the social structure. We should 
condition our aid to benefit the ordinary 
citizen. 

PLarysBoy. However well intentioned, doesn’t 
that proposal imply continued interference 
in the internal affairs of our neighbors? 

McGovern. It’s a different kind of ‘inter- 
ference. It’s an effort to use the influence of 
the United States on behalf of the ordinary 
citizen rather than of the governments which 
have so seldom represented them. We have 
always intervened in Latin America but, un- 
fortunately, on the side of dictators and of 
American corporations, which have been con- 
tent largely with what resources they could 
withdraw rather than with raising the living 
standards of the people. It could be argued 
that we gave Castro the opportunity to seize 
power by our indifference to the exploitive 
role played by our own economic interests. 
Purthermore, we must be careful about the 
assumption that we can really influence so- 
cial and political events in other countries. 
Our influence is extremely limited, particu- 
larly because it is suspect, but what we can 
do with American aid is attach certain con- 
ditions to it. We don't have any obligation 
to give monetary or other aid to an oppres- 
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sive regime, and we shouldn't. But if there 
are progressive leaders in Latin-American or 
other countries who need assistance In carry- 
ing out social reforms aimed at better health, 
better nutrition, better agricultural prac- 
tices, better population planning, then I 
think American influence could be both be- 
nevyolent and constructive. 

President Kennedy was very careful to try 
to give special attention to reform leaders in 
Latin America. He made a conscious effort to 
identify with Betancourt in Venezuela, Fig- 
ueres in Costa Rica and Bosch in the Domin- 
ican Republic. He wanted the United States, 
in a subtle way. to indicate that we weren't 
going to glorify the Trujillos, the Jiménezes, 
the Batistas and the other dictators who 
were exploiting their own people. I think 
that what Kennedy attempted was to try 
to say to Latin America that we know the 
difference between a reformer and a son of 
a bitch. 

PLaysoy. Do you feel we have no commit- 
ment to protect the economic interests of 
American corporations overseas? 

McGovern. No, I don't think we do. When 
American corporations go abroad, they have 
to take the risks implicit in the local political 
situation. Dollar diplomacy belongs with 
gunboat diplomacy in the early 20th Century. 
It’s got to be abandoned. 

PLaysoy. How would you suggest we deal 
with the new Marxist government of Chile 
under Allende? 

McGovern. If that government moves to 
address itself to fundamental economic and 
social problems, it will justify American as- 
sistance. 

Puaysoy. You don’t regard a Marxist Chile 
as a threat to our national security or to our 
economic interests? 

McGovern. Certainly not to our national 
security; to American economic interests, 
perhaps so. But I don’t think it’s our con- 
cern that Chile elected—and it appeared to 
be a legitimate election—a Marxist govern- 
ment. We've always said that we believe in 
self-determination, and that’s just what 
they're practicing. 

PLAYBOY. Why does the drive for social 
change in most of the underdeveloped world 
always seem to involve anti-Americanism? 

McGovern. Part of it is legitimate, but 
part of it is scapegoating by political and so- 
cial leaders who find it convenient to make 
the United States the whipping boy. But 
whatever the reason, and however justified it 
may be, throwing a brick through the win- 
dow is not the answer. There needs to be 
more compassion and organized social action 
on the part of the reform leaders in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia, and that goes be- 
yond berating the United States. As bad as 
our record is in these countries, the record of 
many governments in emerging nations, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, is even worse. And 
their reformers have done very little to im- 
prove the situation. 

PLAYBOY. Do you agree with those who 
place runaway population growth high on 
the list of unsolved problems in the Third 
World? 

McGovern. I certainly do. Unless it’s 
checked, population growth will destroy those 
countries and any chance they have for 
peaceful survival or development, We can 
make a contribution to population control, 
but only in a limited way, in the form of ed- 
ucational and technical assistance, to alert 
them—as we must alert our own people—to 
the terrible dangers of unchecked popula- 
tion. Because there’s only so much room on 
the planet, uninhibited population growth is 
related to almost all the other problems we 
face, especially hunger and the protection of 
the environment. The Government should 
provide educational and birth-control as- 
sistance to all those who want them—both 
at home and abroad. This isn’t a question of 
trying to limit the nonwhite population, as 
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some may think, because there are even more 
poor whites than poor nonwhites in this 
country. 

PLaysoy. You have proposed a Family Al- 
lowance Plan that some say would encourage 
population growth. Is that true? 

McGovern. What I proposed is that we can- 
cel the then $600 income-tax deduction for 
children and replace it with a $600 cash pay- 
ment for each child. The present income-tax 
allowance for children favors middle- and 
upper-middle-class families and does noth- 
ing for poor people, who aren't at a level of in- 
come where that means anything to them. My 
proposal wouldn't be a stimulus to popula- 
tion growth. All the statistics show that there 
is no correlation at all between child allow- 
ances and population growth. The Canadians 
have had this program for years and their 
population growth is the same as the U.S. 
growth, maybe slightly below. Though there 
are many reasons why families have children, 
collecting a baby bonus isn’t one. But I saw 
myself spending the next couple of years try- 
ing to explain all that to people, so I dropped 
my plan. 

PLAYBOY. Do you think we could devise 
some kind of program that would discourage 
having babies? 

McGovern. The only way it can be dane 
is by education, by making birth-control 
devices and information readily avallable— 
and not only to the poor. The average welfare 
family in the United States has somewhat 
fewer than three children—slightly below the 
level for more affluent families. 

Piaysoy. Since you're no longer pressing 
your Family Allowance Plan as a way to fight 
poverty, what do you think of President 
Nixon’s Family Assistance Program? 

McGovern. I give him credit for the pro- 
gram, which seems to me to be the most en- 
lightened single initiative taken by his Ad- 
ministration. Poverty, after all, is concen- 
trated in families with children. Yet I think 
Nixon has failed to see the full dimensions 
of the poverty problem. For example, his 
vetoes of modest increases by the Congress 
to provide better health care, better housing, 
better education, more public-service jobs, 
more job training, better programs for the 
cities, his dismantling of the Legal Assistance 
Program for the poor—all these things make 
me question whether or not the Family As- 
sistance Program is anything more than a 
Pat Moynihan initiative that was sold to 
the President at a time when the welfare 
program was generally recognized as & mess. 
I think the greatest single economic and 
social problem before the United States to- 
day continues to be the simple fact that there 
are too many people who aren't sharing in 
the affluence that the rest of us enjoy. As 
long as that’s the case, this society is going 
to be very unhappy. 

PLaysoy. Recently, the President made a 
number of rather revealing statements about 
his dedication to the puritan ethic—self- 
reliance, hard work, refusal of charity, that 
sort of thing. Do you think this reflects an 
insensitivity, an indifference on his part to 
the problems of the poor? 

McGovern. I think it does. Even when 
Nixon was a boy, that view was unrealistic. 
At the time he was formulating those views, 
there were millions of people who, no mat- 
ter what they did, were unable to find work. 
The only thing that saved us in the Thirties 
was that Roosevelt came along with pro- 
grams that enabled people to go back to work. 
Admittedly, the programs were patchwork; 
they weren't as well developed as they might 
have been. But what is needed now is the 
recognition that there are still millions of 
people in this country who can’t find jobs 
in the private sector. The jobs just aren't 
there, and it’s going to require a wide range 
of public-service employment to create jobs 
for them. 

I think if I were President of the United 
States, it would be one of my first orders of 
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business to get all the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the labor 
unions and private industry, to devise al- 
ternative sources of employment. I think 
the President could relieve a lot of the ten- 
sion between blacks and whites if he stopped 
talking about welfare chiselers and said, 
“Look, everybody who wants to work is go- 
ing to have a job. We don’t know quite yet 
what you'll be doing, but you're going to 
have a good job. And the Government is go- 
ing to guarantee employment at decent 
wages.” There is enough important work to 
do in this country. Everybody should have a 
chance to work, and most people want that 
chance. I'd like to give it to them. That 
would be more helpful than delivering ser- 
mons on the puritan ethic. 

Piaysoy. Both you and Nixon were raised 
in a comparable Protestant atmosphere. How 
do you account for your liberalism and his 
conservatism? 

McGovern. It’s partly the fact that I was 
exposed to a much better education than 
Nixon was. Also, I think I came from a more 
compassionate family: I was taught that we 
had to respond to the needs of the poor. I 
can remember that, during the Depression, 
there was scarcely a day that we didn’t have 
someone eating at our house. Maybe a young 
guy on the road looking for work would 
knock at our door and we would feed him. 
I just grew up with the concept that we 
have to help those who can’t help them- 
selves. 

Praysoy. Your formative years were spent 
in rural America. But the majority of Amer- 
ica’s domestic problems today most seriously 
afflict its disintegrating cities. Isn't all that 
foreign to your personal experience? 

McGovern. I admit that I don't feel as at 
home in a central city as I do in smaller towns 
or out in rural areas, But I feel a great sense 
of compassion for people who have to live 
in dilapidated neighborhoods, who are forced 
to live under demeaning circumstances, 
where the sanitation is bad, health service is 
inadequate, schools are poor, jobs are few. I 
think I see very clearly that what we have 
to do, if we're going to resolve the tensions 
among people living in the cities, is to 
broaden the whole spectrum of social and 
economic opportunities for everyone. In 
short, I don’t find the transition from rural 
to urban concerns a difficult one to make. 

PLayBoY. Would Populist properly describe 
your brand of rural liberalism? 

McGovern. I think so. The Populists had 
a great sense of indignation against the 
special interests that exploited the poor, in 
both urban and rural America, You still have 
great corporate wealth concentrated in the 
hands of a few people who are largely ig- 
norant of or indifferent to what they're do- 
ing to the life of the ordinary citizen. As a 
Populist, I'm determined to fight for a more 
just tax system with fewer loopholes for the 
rich and the powerful. 

PLaysoy. Do you have an urban program, or 
a program for minorities, that you could talk 
about at this stage of your campaign? 

McGovern. Yes, I do, though it needs to be 
more fully developed. But I can tell you this 
much: On my trips into the cities, I’ve met 
with community leaders, black and white, 
and I find that what they're interested in are 
programs that give them a fair piece of the 
action. They want to be a part of the eco- 
nomic development of the community. They 
want to run their own businesses, their own 
apartment buildings, their own shops, their 
own factories. They recognize that over the 
years they've been denied access to credit 
and business opportunity and they want 
some special consideration to help them get 
off the ground. If I were President, I’d try to 
help them do just that. 


PLAYBOY. How about an Indian program? 
McGovern. Well, I’m the author of what 


I think is the best p that’s yet been 
made for Indians. It would provide the same 
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kind of assistance for Indians that I’ve just 
talked about for the urban poor. The Indian 
people resent the paternalism of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. They feel, for example, that 
they're perfectly competent to run their own 
affairs. They need financial assistance, but 
they don’t want a bureaucrat from Wash- 
ington running their lives, and they shouldn't 
have one. 

Puaysoy. Could the President's revenue- 
sharing program make a difference to the 
rural and urban poor? 

McGovern. I think the President raises 
false hopes by talking about distributing 
substantial amounts of Federal revenues as 
unmarked grants, when we're faced with an 
enormous Federal deficit. The only thing we 
have to share is the deficit. I also object to 
the revenue-sharing plan because he’s de- 
ducting the money from vital ongoing pro- 
grams where the money is earmarked for 
specific purposes. Eleven billion dollars of the 
16 billion dollars he proposes to give to the 
cities and states would have to be taken 
from education, health, welfare and con- 
servation programs that the poor desperately 
need. I think Congress can earmark money 
for those purposes more responsibly than the 
local politiclans who would control these 
funds, men who are under heavy and direct 
pressure from special local interests. God only 
knows where all that money would end up. 

PLayBoy. Do you agree with recent criti- 
cism of the President by the General Ac- 
counting Office for allowing money that was 
to aid in the desegregation of Southern 
schools to be spent for such purposes as cars 
for school boards? 

McGovern. I certainly do. And the same 
thing has happened to crime-control funds 
authorized in the 1968 Omnibus Crime Bill. 
Instead of the money's being used to raise 
the professional standards of police, to pro- 
vide more training, more education and more 
intelligent police methods, it was used in 
many cases to buy riot guns, machine guns 
and even fancy uniforms—all traceable to lax 
Federal supervision. These trappings hardly 
go to the heart of the crime problem. Such 
instances illustrate that what we really need 
is not indiscriminate handouts of Federal 
funds but more careful and intelligent Fed- 
eral guidelines for administration of those 
funds, 

PLAYBOY. Are you satisfied with the bene- 
fits to the poor of the anti-hunger campaign 
you've been leading? 

McGovern. I think our campaign has been 
the greatest success story on the social front 
in the past couple of years, We've doubled the 
number of people who are receiving food 
assistance. I would say we're still short of a 
touchdown, but at least we've moved to the 
center of the field from the end zone. 

PLAYBOY. Do you have the feeling that most 
of the current social-reform proposals that 
are being talked about, particularly among 
Democrats, are a little stale, and that you'd 
better start devising some fresh approaches? 

McGovern, I think so. We've got to not 
only come up with a much better welfare- 
reform program but also—as I suggested 
earlier—develop a wide range of public-serv- 
ice employment, with the Government paying 
the entire cost. We've tended to talk about 
the Government as the employer of last 
resort, as though this were a kind of despera- 
tion measure. I don’t see it that way. In some 
areas, the Government ought to be the em- 
ployer of first resort. There are certain things 
that can be done best by public-service 
employment. 

Puaysoy. Wouldn't this sort of program 
permit the opposition to accuse you of trying 
to revive the old New Deal notion of putting 
the people to work on WPA projects? 

McGovern. That’s exactly what President 
Nixon said last year when Congress approved 
Senator Nelson's bill for a public-service job 
program. He vetoed the bill. But I'm not talk- 
ing about makework jobs. There are very use- 
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ful things that can be done by aerospace and 
defense employees in civilian fields, on jobs 
that demand the full talent and ability of 
workingmen and -women. 

PLAYBOY. Were you tempted to vote for the 
SST on the grounds that it would provide 
50,000 jobs? 

McGovern. No, I wasn't tempted at all, be- 
cause I don't think we need that airplane. 
We need those workers and those resources 
for other things. We need a whole new hous- 
ing industry in this country; we need new 
transit systems in our cities; we need to re- 
build our schools. We need paramedical, para- 
legal personnel. 

PLAYBOY. Isn't the sine qua non of any 
major domestic-reform program a drastic cut 
in the military budget? 

McGovern. Yes, there has to be a cut of 
30 to 40 billion dollars in the military sec- 
tor, not only because we need that money 
but because we need the scientists, the tech- 
nicians and the research people currently 
working in defense. We need to phase them 
out of military tasks and start using their 
talent to modernize our machine-tool, ship- 
building and transportation industries, and 
to develop more efficient housing construc- 
tion. 

PLaysoy. Can you persuade the American 
people that a defense cut of that magni- 
tude can be made without a threat to our 
national security? 

McGovern, I think so. A good case could 
be made by an intelligent President that 
the national-defense structure has to rest 
on more than simply piling up new and 
more sophisticated weapons. I think you 
could convince the American people that 
their own health and education, and the 
state of the economy, are as important to 
national defense as another half-dozen air- 
craft carriers, most of which would be sunk 
in the first few minutes of any major war, 
anyway. 

Puayrsoy. Thirty to forty billion dollars is 
almost half of the current defense budget. 
Apart from aircraft-carrier construction, 
what would you cut? 

McGovern. I think the first cuts would 
come by withdrawing our forces from Indo- 
china and, secondly, by withdrawing all 
but one division from western Europe. I 
would discharge those people from service 
and put them to work on civilian enter- 
prises or send them back to school on the 
GI Bill of Rights. I would also immediately 
freeze the ABM and the MIRV, halt the de- 
velopment of a new bomber and new super- 
sonic fighters and cancel construction of a 
new tank that the military is proposing. 

PrayBoy. Would you expect the Russians 
to trim their own defense programs in re- 
sponse? 

McGovern. I think they're desperate to 
get out from under the same pressures we're 
under, that they're looking for some oppor- 
tunity to divert funds away from the mili- 
tary into their own economic-development 
plans. If they didn’t, we might have to re- 
assess these considerations; I wouldn't want 
to put the country in danger. But we've got 
an overwhelming deterrent now. The Rus- 
sians know that if we didn't build another 
thing for the next five years, we'd have the 
capacity to completely annihilate them in 
a nuclear exchange. That ought to be enough. 

Piaysoy. The failure of the Nixon Admin- 
istration to reallocate national priorities 
from war to peace is one of the reasons young 
radicals threaten what some have called “a 
new American Revolution.” Would Nixon's 
re-election move us closer to that? 

McGovern. I don’t think a revolution of 
the kind the young militants are talking 
about would go very far in this country. The 
forces of counterrevolution are so much 
stronger that all you would get is a great era 
of repression, But even without a revolution, 
the re-election of Nixon would be a real cause 
for despair—on the part of not only the 
young but also a great many working people 
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and old people living on fixed incomes. I 
think even a lot of the business class would 
despair if Nixon were re-elected. His defeat in 
"72 is imperative to restoring to the country 
the confidence to implement a more humane 
set of values. But it depends on who's going 
to replace him. We don’t want a Democratic 
Nixon or an old Cold Warrior of the previous 
Democratic era. It would simply give us more 
of the same. 

Piaysoy. If you were elected, wouldn’t you 
be one of the most liberal Presidents in 
American history? 

McGovern. That's what's called for today. 
The problems are so vast—and the opportun- 
ities so great—that we really need liberation, 
in the broadest sense of the word. We need to 
emancipate the poor, the young, the non- 
white, the unemployed—all the excluded 
classes—and make full use of their talents. 

Piaysoy. How about the silent majority? 
What have you to offer them? 

McGovern. The hard-hats are concerned 
about their jobs and their neighborhoods; 
white-collar people feel squeezed by growing 
tax pressures, small merchants by business 
monopolies. They want leadership in the 
White House that is dedicated to establishing 
a just tax structure, job security and fair 
competition, that addresses itself to the con- 
struction of more homes and not more 
weapons, that’s interested in building better 
neighborhoods, schools and health facilities. 
That’s what I would fight to get for them. 

Piaysoy. Another of the items at the top 
of your Presidential agenda, you said some 
time ago, would be the dismissal of J. Edgar 
Hoover from the FBI. Do you feel he’s out- 
lived his usefulness? 

McGovern. I don’t think any man ought to 
be permitted ever again to hold the top job 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation over 
a long period of time, as Hoover has been. 
Hasn't he been there 47 years? I would say 
one Administration is enough for any one 
man in a job with the capacity to compile 
dossiers on individual citizens. Hoover should 
have resigned 25 years ago. He has become 
paranoid. In that sense, he is not only a 
menace to personal citizens but a chief ob- 
stacle to proper law enforcement. The FBI's 
own documents, from the files in Media, 
Pennsylvania, show clearly how widespread 
is the intrusion of the FBI into the private 
lives of ordinary Americans. 

PLaysBoy. Do you think our whole program 
of information acquisition-retention-retriev- 
al—which has been the subject of hearings 
by Senator Sam Ervin—is a threat to liberty? 

McGovern. Absolutely. The Army survell- 
lance of civilians, the compilation of data 
banks on the moves that. citizens make—all 
that material worries me, particularly when 
it’s in the hands of men who are a law unto 
themselves, as Hoover is. The Congress ought 
to set up a permanent watchdog to keep that 
kind of surveillance under control and see 
that it doesn’t reach the point where it jeop- 
ardizes personal privacy. I've had colleagues 
come up and say, almost in terror, “Aren't you 
afraid Hoover is going to spill your file to 
some newsman?” It's a terrible thing to be 
faced with that kind of situation. You 
shouldn't have to live in fear of J. Edgar 
Hoover. He ought to be accountable to us, 
not the other way around. 

PLAYBOY. High on the list of law-enforce- 
ment problems deplored by Hoover are those 
associated with drug abuse and the erosion of 
traditional moral values. What's your own 
views of drugs and sex in our society? 

McGovern. I'm terribly worried about the 
drug problem. I think it’s an enormous dan- 
ger—the way it’s crept down even to the 
grade school level. I believe that especially to 
the average thoughtful black in the ghetto 
today, are a very serious worry. He's 
terribly afraid that his children may become 
hooked on heroin and other addictive drugs. 
As for the change in sex mores, I'm not 
particularly concerned about it. People to- 
day are simply more honest about and at 
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ease with sex. I don't see any fundamental 
change in sexual morality. But the drug 
thing is different. It’s being deliberately 
pushed to enrich the underworld, and I 
think a larger segment of law-enforcement 
agencies ought to be going after those peo- 
ple. We ought to do much more in the way 
of education and rehabilitation of drug ad- 
dicts, and medical people ought to be better 
trained to deal with the problem. 

PLaysoy. What do you think should be 
done about the widespread use of marijuana? 

McGovern. Well, it worries me, because I 
know that in some cases it leads young peo- 
ple into emotional difficulties. Practicularly 
with adolescents, marijuana can tend to make 
the pressures of life more severe. It leads, in 
some cases, to a dramatic fall-off of interest 
in academic excellence and to a lessening of 
interest in self-improvement. I don’t know 
whether or not it has any physical effects; I 
guess we don't know enough about what 
damage it does. It’s probably no more harm- 
ful than alcohol or tobacco, but I know for a 
fact that, with some youngsters, it's an emo- 
tionally destabilizing influence in their lives. 

Piaysoy. Have your own children brought 
you any insights into drugs? 

McGovern. Yes. Like other kids, they point 
to the hypocrisy of adults’ using alcohol and 
tobacco excessively, then crying out in an- 
guish about the use of marijuana. That seems 
to be a recurring theme with young people. 
We have one daughter, however, who used 
marijuana to the point where it really had a 
disruptive impact on her life. She may be a 
rare case, but she developed serious emo- 
tional difficulties. She's well now, though. 

Piaypoy. Have you drawn any conclusions 
from her experiences, and from what you've 
observed elsewhere, about the extent of ali- 
enation by young people from society? 

McGovern. There would be something 
wrong with them if they weren't alienated 
from the policies we're pursuing today. I 
can't imagine idealistic young people not 
being alienated from our policy in Indochina. 
It would take a rather dull and cold-blooded 
youth to endorse what we're doing there. And 
the same thing goes for racism. I don't have 
any trouble understanding why young peo- 
ple are alienated, given a set of national 
values that permits some people to go hungry 
while others hide behind their tax shelters. 
Those are the things that alienate the 
young—and me. I hope they stay alienated, 
not by dropping out but by remaining in- 
dignant to the point where they won't accept 
our society until we correct these deficiencies 
in our national life. Some of them feel that 
our society is too corrupt, too far gone to 
save, but I really have to combat anger on 
my part when I confront that kind of at- 
titude, because I know it’s not true, You can 
make a difference, and you don't have to be 
a Senator or a Co man. Ralph Nader 
has more influence on the attitudes of this 
country than the most powerful corporation 
executive in America. Yet he is just one 
young man. He and many like him perform 
a great service for all of us. 

PLAYBOY. At one point, you said you were 
going to run for President with the young, 
the poor and the black as your chief con- 
Stituency. Do you still feel that way? 

McGovern. What I said was that the young, 
the black and the poor provide the core with 
which I'd begin. But no one is going to be 
elected President with that coalition alone. I 
want to develop programs that have broad 
appeal for workingmen and -women, or- 
ganized and unorganized. As we move along, 
I also want to speak out on the concerns of 
women. And I intend to focus on the prob- 
lems of rural America as well as of the cities. 
I'm not a one- or two-issue candidate. 

PLaysoy. Isn't it hard to speak out with 
complete candor on many issues without 
breaking up your coalition? 

McGovern. No, don’t think so. The pro- 

that will improve the standards of 
life for the poor and the black will also im- 
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prove life for the white workingman and 
the middle class. Those groups are warring 
with each other because the Government 
hasn't provided enough opportunities for 
black, brown, red, yellow or white working- 
class people. There are too few jobs, too few 
decent neighborhoods. That exacerbates ten- 
sions between them. 

PLAYBOY. Did your feeling for the young, the 
poor and the black have much to do with 
your decision to work for Robert Kennedy 
rather than Eugene McCarthy for President 
in 1968? 

McGovern. No question about it. I admire 
very much what Gene McCarthy did in New 
Hampshire—the way he stood up to John- 
son on the war issue; he made a great moral 
challenge there, for which he deserves much 
credit. Kennedy was late in seeing the pos- 
sibilities, but once he came into it, Bob 

that the problem was broader 
than the war, that we had enormous so- 
cial and economic injustice here at home 
that had to be redressed. Bob Kennedy real- 
ly bled for the poor, the blacks, the In- 
dians, the down-and-outers, Gene McCar- 
thy, in contrast, somehow addressed him- 
self to the issues that were compatible with 
the interests of the middle class. He lacked 
empathy with the guy at the bottom. 

PLaysor. Why did you make that fore- 
doomed last-minute effort in 1968 to win 
the nomination at the Democratic Conven- 
tion? 

McGovern. I did it largely under pressure 
from the Kennedy delegates, many of whom 
told me they just wouldn’t go to the con- 
vention otherwise. I didn’t believe them at 
first and I asked why they couldn't stick 
together on the war and move to the Mc- 
Carthy camp. But they were adamant and 
the whole Kennedy apparatus threatened to 
fall apart. 

PLAYBOY. Did they dislike McCarthy so? 

McGovern. I suppose it was a personal 
bitterness and also it was partly because they 
didn’t feel McCarthy spoke with genuine 
conviction on domestic problems—on racism, 
poverty, hunger. 

PLAYBOY. Have you heard people say they 
can't forgive you for ruining McCarthy's 
chance at the nomination, thus blowing the 
opportunity to nominate an antiwar candi- 
date and saddling the party with Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey? 

McGovern. Of course, but that’s a lot of 
nonsense, because if I had thrown my sup- 
port to McCarthy, many of the Kennedy dele- 
gates simply would have stayed home. Before 
I announced, 32 of them quit in the Califor- 
nia delegation alone. I waited, you know, 
for a period of time, thinking there might 
be some movement toward McCarthy, but 
if I had waited longer than I did, perhaps 
as many as one third or one half of the Ken- 
nedy delegates wouldn’t have shown up at 
the convention at all. Even the combined 
vote that McCarthy and I got, finally, wasn” 
enough to nominate Gene. If I hadn't been 
there to bring the Kennedy votes together 
it would have been even worse. 

PLAYBOY. It’s academic, of course, to speci: 
late about history, but do you think thera 
was any chance that Bobby could have swul +! 
the convention and won the nomination tt. 
"68? 

McGovern. It’s conceivable. I think the pre- 
sumption is that he wouldn’t have been able 
to do it, since a third of the delegates were 
picked before 1968, before Bobby even 
thought about running, and they were 
all L.BJ. delegates. They were picked 
at a time when we all assumed we 
were going to Chicago simply to rat- 
ify Johnson’s renomination. Johnson 
also controlled the favorite-son candidates: 
Connally of Texas, McNair of South Caro- 
lina, McKeithen of Louisiana, Smathers of 
Florida. Then the big labor bloc—many of 
whom were Johnson’s—switched to Hum- 
phrey. I know the Kennedy people think 
that he would have gone on to sweep the 
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nomination. My own view has always been 
that, in addition to the delegates that he 
won in the primaries, he might have been 
able to pick up 300 to 400 more during the 
summer—but not enough to bring it off. 

PLaysoy. There was talk at the convention 
that Mayor Daley was thinking of withdraw- 
ing his support from Humphrey and throw- 
ing it to Ted Kennedy. Was there any truth 
to that? 

McGovern. I may be wrong, but I think 
that was a ploy to get Teddy out to run as 
Vice-President with Humphrey. But Daley 
would never publicly endorse Kennedy. Ken- 
nedy asked him and said, “Before I would 
consider coming out, I would have to have 
an endorsement from you.” Daley wouldn't 

ve it. 
pak aie Os Do you think McCarthy will be 
back in the race in 1972? 

McGovern. I doubt it. Only Gene would 
know this, but I can’t believe he'd have 
retired from the Senate if he had plans to 
run for the Presidency again. I know he’s 
been talking about a third-party candidacy, 
but I think that might happen only if the 
Democrats nominate somebody Gene felt was 
simply a Democratic Nixon. I think if he 
thought there was a real choice, he would 
see no point in running on a third-party 
ticket. The only result would be to throw the 
election to Nixon by splitting the peace- 
progressive vote two ways. 

PLaysoy. What would you do if Humphrey 
were nominated again? 

McGovern. I'd probably support him. 

Praysoy. How would you justify that? 

McGovern. I'd justify it on the grounds 
that, in the past few years, he has endorsed 
the McGovern-Hatfleld Amendment. He has 
also publicly said he was wrong about the 
war and has urged the United States to accept 
the Soviet offer of a freeze on the ABM, which 
puts him in a different stance from the 
Administration on arms reduction. He’s been 
much better than he used to be on economic 
policy here at home and he’s taken issue with 
Nixon's tight-money policy. I think Hum- 
phrey is the kind of guy you could persuade 
to go for a full-employment approach of the 
kind I described. And he's always been good 
on civil rights; he never got proper credit 
for leading the civil right fight in 1948, when 
it was a very hazardous thing to do. So 
Humphrey to me stands in sharp contrast to 
Nixon now, much more so than he did in 
1968. But even in 1968, I quickly endorsed 
him and campaigned for him once he got the 
nomination. I have no regrets about that 
decision. 

PLayBoy. Despite the fact that there was 
no indication in 1968 that Humphrey would 
have settled the Vietnam war? 

McGovern. That’s right. That's why I chal- 
lenged him in Chicago. But I thought that on 
all other issues he was preferable to Nixon. 
I made the judgment that he would have 
been the better of the two candidates and 
that sitting on the sidelines wasn't the an- 
swer. I feel even more certain today that he 
would be a much more progressive and peace- 
oriented President than Nixon. 

Piaypoy. Do you think there’s any chance 
that Senator Henry Jackson or someone else 
from the pro-war wing of the party will re- 
ceive the Democratic nomination? 

McGovern. That could happen if we got 
too many people in the Democratic primaries 
representing similar views. A Lindsay candi- 
dacy—as a Democrat—might deliver the 
nomination to Jackson if you had Lindsay, 
Hughes, Muskie and myself all competing in 
the New Hampshire primary, going on to Wis- 
consin, Oregon and California. You might 
fracture that segment of the party to a point 
where a man like Jackson could walk off with 
the nomination. 

Praysoy. Does the Jackson wing of the 
party have any real strength in the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

McGovern. It sure does. Though I don’t 
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think it’s a majority, that wing has a very 
powerful strength. To whatever extent the 
military-industrial complex has power. Jack- 
son would have the full backing of those who 
favor present military priorities, as well as 
the supersonic transport, ambitious space 
programs and the development of new weap- 
ons systems. Programs of that kind still have 
& solid and well-financed constituency in this 
country. 

PLAYBOY. Yet you think you would be the 
strongest Democrat to face Nixon in 1972? 

McGovern. I think I could defeat him. It’s 
hard to say who would be the strongest can- 
didate, but I’m confident I can defeat him if 
I get the nomination. 

PLAYBOY. As of now, Senator Muskie is re- 
garded as a leading contender. How do you 
expect to overtake him? 

McGovern. The Democrats who choose our 
nominee in 1972 will be looking for a can- 
didate with a broad range of concerns, one 
who has been looking ahead at ways of solv- 
ing many kinds of urgent problems. The 
Democrats will want a man who can think 
and talk clearly about the challenges facing 
the country without being burdened by the 
myths of the past. I think that describes me 
pretty well. And if I have a better political 
organization than the others, it will make my 
prospects even better. 

PLAYBOY. Do you think 1972 will be a Dem- 
ocratic year no matter who the nominee is? 

McGovern. I’m not sure of that at all. I 
think the Democrats could boot it away. If 
they don’t call for a fundamental change in 
priorities, I think a lot of people may well 
decide to go along with Nixon again. 

PLAYBOY. Which Democrats do you think 
might lose to Nixon? 

McGovern. I'd rather not speculate. 

Piarsoy. When you look at the prospects 
for a year from now, do you sincerely be- 
lieve you can and will be the nominee? 

McGovern. I do. I have a strong feeling 
that the positions I've taken will gradually 
become majority positions in this country. As 
I look back at the positions I’ve taken in the 
Senate since I first came here in '63, there 
isn't one I've had to alter fundamentally. 
By 1972, I think I'll be recognized as the 
most broadly based candidate and the one 
who has the best chance of winning not 
only the nomination but the election. 

PLAYBOY. Aren’t you a little intimidated at 
the prospect of being the President of the 
United States? 

McGovern. No; as a matter of fact, I’m 
thrilled at the prospect. The opportunities 
that lie ahead for the United States in the 
seventies are so great, and the dangers so 
vast, that I can't resist an all-out effort to 
advance the values I think the nation ought 
to be pursuing. 

PLAYBOY. What will you do if you're not 
nominated? 

McGovern. If I don’t make it myself, I will 
in all probability be out campaigning for the 
Democratic nominee. And in 1974, I suppose 
I'll be working very hard on my South Dakota 
constituents to convince them they ought to 
re-elect me to the Senate. Next to the Presi- 
dency, I think a United States Senator has the 
greatest job in the world. I've come to realize 
the limitations on a Senator in changing na- 
tional policy, but I've also come to appreciate 
the fact that you can wield considerable in- 
fluence in the job. That's where I would want 
to spend my service for whatever time I have 
left. 

Piaysoy. As exhausting physically and 
emotionally as it certainly is going to be, do 
you dread or look forward to the next 15 
months of campaigning? 

McGovern. I think it will be a very zestful 
experience, though the major mistake we've 
made so far is overscheduling me. We had 
thought we were going to be able to block 
off some rest periods, but I find that my 
campaign staff doesn’t properly appreciate 
the demands on me as a Senator who feels 
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an obligation to remain active in the Sen- 
ate. They tend to schedule me as though 
I'm doing nothing but running for the 
Presidency. But a tough schedule is a minor 
consideration. 

I had a meeting with my staff several 
weeks ago and I said I thought I had the 
greatest opportunity that’s ever open to any 
American; to talk thoughtfully, with com- 
mon sense and passion to the American 
people about our aspirations and our hopes 
for the future, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. There is no way 
I can possibly lose, no matter what the vote 
count is. I will have participated in the 
most marvelous educational undertaking 
that’s available to a human being. The 
thought that a man from South Dakota, a 
small rural state, could now be running 
for the Presidency of the United States stirs 
my soul. No matter what else happens, I'll 
go through this experience with a spirit of 
joy, anticipation and—I hope—deep satis- 
faction. 


THE NEED FOR PENAL REFORM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
the American prison system has failed 
us. To call it a “correctional” system is 
to use a misnomer, for criminal behavior 
is rarely corrected; the vast majority of 
inmates now in our prisons will return 
after their release. Our prison system 
is a system of punishment, and nothing 
more. 

We are expending $1 billion a year 
on a system that does not serve its pur- 
pose of rehabilitating inmates and pre- 
paring them for a return to society. 
Many prisoners are little more than 
graduate schools in crime, since the pris- 
oners are taught no skills of value to 
them on the outside. Mistreatment of 
inmates, violence, and homosexuality are 
all too common. 

Mr. President, the need for reform of 
our penal system is apparent to anyone 
who has devoted any attention to it. 
We desperately need new ideas and an 
open airing of our problems if we are to 
bring our prison system into the 20th 
century. One of the most thoughtful 
spokesmen for reform of our prisons has 
consistently been Ronald L. Goldfarb, a 
Washington attorney. In the current is- 
sue of Look magazine, dated July 27, 
Mr. Goldfarb explores in detail the na- 
tional disgrace that our prison system 
represents and suggests ways in which 
the problems can be remedied. I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wary Don’r We Tear Down Our Prisons? 

The American prison system is a 200-year 
failure. By any positive standards, it just 
does not work. Rising street crime and recid- 
ivism rates prove that prisons do not deter. 
In fact, offenders who have been in the crim- 
inal justice system are more likely to sin 
again than those who committed offenses 
but managed to avoid the system. The odds 
are high that men in prison will return after 
their release. Any successes are despite the 
system, not on account of it. 

Every view we have had of what Gresham 
Sykes has called the “society of captives" 
shows that prisons are inhuman. Prolonged 
detention (our sentences are the longest in 
the world: the average actual stay in prison 
here is longer than the average abroad) in 
unnatural conditions, with other offenders, 
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without real work, responsible treatment, 
can do no one any good. Homosexual rape, 
riot, violence are the way of prison life. 

Taxpayers ought to cringe at the eco- 
nomics of this $1-billion-a-year waste. A 
business doing this poorly would not have 
survived the first shareholders’ meeting. 
Nevertheless, we respond to the failure of 
the prison system with more of the same: 
less probation and parole. 

Punish, the system surely does: grindingly, 
fatuously, persistently. Even after convicts 
have served their sentences, they are forced 
to wear their criminal records like a scarlet 
letter: They cannot work, vote or conduct 
normal civil affairs in most states, Because 
we have maintained a system that punishes 
only, our prisons have become a social dis- 
aster. 

Even prison administrators do not believe 
in the institution they are administering. 
A few years ago, while attending the annual 
meeting of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, I found myself in a hospitality suite 
in a San Francisco hotel, chatting with a 
roomful of very relaxed prison administra- 
tors. Each man headed a major prison insti- 
tution; all were veterans in the business; 
none were “bleeding hearts,” “soft” on crime 
or naive about criminals, I asked the warden 
sitting next to me what percentage of the 
people under his supervision needed to be in 
prison. 

“By what standards” he asked. 

“In order to protect society from personal 
injury,” I replied. 

“About 10 to 15 percent,” he said. We 
canvassed the other wardens in the room; 
none disagreed. Since then, on visits to nu- 
merous prisons around the country and 
abroad. I have always asked the same ques- 
tion. I have never received a different answer. 

If the system fails from the perspectives 
of correction, public safety, economy and 
humanity, and if those who know it best do 
not believe in it, how did we get into this 
predicament and what direction do we take 
to get out? 

The general practice or imprisonment as 
punishment for the commission of crime is 
a relatively recent and essentially homegrown 
innovation. Prisons originally were built to 
hold people temporarily (like our jails) until 
their trials and punishment, Prison was an 
intermediate step in the penal process. In 
our Colonial period, capital punishment was 
decreed for hundreds of crimes. Criminals 
who were not killed were flogged, mutilated, 
branded, put in stocks. But those who sur- 
vived were released after their physical pun- 
ishment. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
American Quakers, in Pennsylvania partic- 
ularly, pressed for more enlightened prac- 
tices. Out of their good intentions, the first 
penitentiary system evolved. It was theorized 
that the best way to reform criminals was 
to lock them in cells, give them Bibles, and 
keep them alone day and night. In this soli- 
tude, prisoners would have no alternative but 
to consider their acts, repent, and reform. 
They were supposed to emerge penitent. 

But as Thomas Mott Osborne, one of our 
foremost prison administrators has said, the 
solitary-confinement prison became “the 
ante-chamber to the madhouse.” Many men 
went insane, committed suicide or died. In 
attempting to reform men by forcing them 
to think right, he said, the Quakers “showed 
a touching faith in human nature, although 
precious little knowledge of it.” 

Modern versions of these human ware- 
houses now stand all over the world. Of more 
than 400 expensive, old and overcrowded 
prison institutions in the Unted States, 60 
date back to the nineteenth century and 25 
began operations before the Civil War. Into 
them we dump, willy-nilly, young, minor 
offenders, pathological criminals, alcoholics, 
addicts, first offenders and inveterate crim- 
inals. Over 4,000 jails, and innumerable lock- 
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ups, and work-houses, supposed to be used 
for pretrial detention, also house some sen- 
tenced convicts. For the most part, these de- 
tention facilities are neither necessary nor 
successful. 

The first way to improve and replace the 
prison system is to question the inevitability 
of using it in the great majority of cases. 
Most of the men in America’s prisons are 
there because they are poor. The middle and 
upper classes as a general rule solve their 
problems and correct their offenders in the 
community because it works better; for the 
lower classes, anything short of what may be 
deemed cruel and unusual will do. With the 
benevolent contrivance of the law, the rich 
can tailor-make private solutions for the in- 
dividual offender: restitution, psychiatric 
care, special schooling, training and other 
sensible alternatives to imprisonment. The 
poor have no alternatives; they are thrown 
into institutions that cannot treat them as 
individuals. 

Prof. Richard Korn, a criminologist and 
author who just possibly might be America’s 
prophet of correctional reform, has criticized 
the hypocrisy of this system. In a report to 
the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, he urged that innova- 
tive and sympathetic community treatment 
of all offenders not be viewed as radical or 
even new. It is no more, he writes, than what 
is provided by the well-to-do on behalf of 
their deviant members. Korn does not be- 
lieve such treatment indicates “dishonest 
official connivance with wealth or privilege. 
If anything, [it reflects] an honest recogni- 
tion that the private, unofficial treatment of 
offenders is vastly superior to most available 
public programs. .. . The scandal lies in the 
fact that such alternatives are denied to the 
poor, through nothing more deliberate than 
the incidental fact of their inferior economic 
position.” 

This point of view is pragmatic as well as 
fair. If 90 percent of all convicts return to 
the community and eventually must “make 
it” there, that is where the correction system 
must operate. In California, under a proba- 
tion subsidy program, the California Youth 
Authority and the state correction depart- 
ment turned over to the probation depart- 
ment a subsidy for every person who was 
placed on probation instead of being sent to 
a state correctional institution. 

During the program’s first four years, the 
state, even after paying $28 million to the 
counties for improved probation services, 
saved $79 million in institutional operating 
costs and millions in the costs of capital 
construction. 

In a great number of cases, we would do 
better to take the money we spend to put 
men in prison, and do almost anything else. 
In prison planning, just as in Bauhaus archi- 
tecture, less is more, The less men in prison, 
the lower the costs of the correction system, 
and the more that can be done for those 
who need treatment. 

When the system has to be called into play, 
it could be used more economically and more 
effectively. A full-blown victim-compensa- 
tion program is a major alternative to im- 
prisonment. Over 80 percent of crime relates 
to property, and punishing the offender does 
little to protect the victim or make him 
whole. In most cases, it seems to me that 
the one thing the victim of say, a theft wants 
and society in general wants for its collec- 
tive peace of mind is redress for the victim. 
If someone steals $100 from me, it does me 
very little good if the thief is sent away to 
prison for a year. I would rather have my 
$100 back, possibly a little more to pay for 
my trouble. 

In cases where the criminal] is not caught, 
or if caught and convicted cannot afford to 
compensate the victim, some pool for com- 
pensation could be devised. The criminal 
without money could serve his sentence on 
a public-works project to earn money to pay 
the cost of his crime. The extraordinary 
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offender might be deprived of the right to 
work outside of prison on probational con- 
trol, but even he should be required to work 
in prison to pay his victim. 

Once, the victim and his family avenged 
crime through vendettas, or blood feuds, 
against the offender and his family. Grad- 
ually, payments of reparation to the victim 
replaced physical revenge. As the larger social 
group became responsible for the punish- 
ment of criminals, the victim's right to re- 
ceive compensation became transformed to a 
state's right to punish offenders. Those fines 
that remained went to the state. The biggest 
and most obvious loser in the crime pic- 
ture—the victim—was left out of the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

Victim-compensation programs have been 
revived lately in Great Britain, Sweden and 
other countries with strong social-welfare 
systems. Six states here have also initiated 
programs. 

A Criminal Injuries Compensation Act, re- 
cently proposed in Congress, would provide: 
1) for a commission to make awards to vic- 
tims of Federal crimes, and 2) for technical 
assistance and block grants to states that 
started similar programs. But the idea never 
has been exploited properly in this country. 

Prisons should be reserved for necessary 
but unusual cases. Some people—violent of- 
fenders, inveterate repeaters—are so dan- 
gerous or raise problems so special that they 
ought to be segregated indefinitely from the 
rest of society. Until a new wisdom for their 
treatment is developed, the most that can be 
done with such offenders is to keep them 
safe and secure under decent conditions. 
We could maintain or remodel some of our 
existing institutions, tear down the most 
monstrous and convert the rest to other pub- 
lic uses. We could then concentrate our 
treatment dollars on this small class of of- 
fenders, with a reasonable hope of better 
results. 

The surviving institutions could be dras- 
tically changed. They should be smaller, 
more civil, staffed more professionally and, 
insofar as possible, resemble the free society 
more than the present penal pens. 

Tyranny inevitably occurs in a closed so- 
ciety when some men completely control the 
lives of others. Since prisoners have few 
rights, minimal access to ordinary resources 
of redress and little public sympathy, they 
are uniquely helpless. When they are bad, 
the system leans heavily on them, pointing 
to their misconduct as the rationale; when 
they are good, the system points to their be- 
havior as proof that it is working. This kind 
of repression is anti-rehabilitative if not in- 
cendiary. 

There ought to be an ombudsman-like of- 
ficial or organization to screen prisoners’ com- 
plaints. He should be free of the correctional 
establishment, in order to assure the integrity 
of his judgments and the independence of 
his operations. He should also be powerful 
enough to resolve problems without inter- 
fering with an inmate's right to go to court 
or a correctional official’s right to exercise 
necessary, executive discretion. 

In the Netherlands, supervisory committees, 
local and national, visit all institutions and 
screen complaints. In the four Scandinavian 
countries private organizations provide 
civilian scrutiny of prison conditions. But 
in the US., this function has been largely 
ignored by the public and the bar, as well 
as by the correction establishment. An out- 
side arbiter, however, would not only pre- 
vent riot-causing abuse of prisoners, he 
would also assure the credibility of prison 
officials who are falsely criticized. 

Some procedure on the order of a five-year 
statute of limitations should govern every 
part of the correction system. We ought to 
follow a rule that would allow no official to 
hold office, no program to be devised and no 
facility to be built to last for more than five 
years. This standard would provide our cor- 
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rection system with intellectual and eco- 
nomic flexibility as well as the opportunity 
for diversity and innovation. 

One of the problems with the correctional 
establishment is that most of the men at 
the top have been doing what they are doing 
for decades. If a man were precluded from 
remaining in any one position for more than 
five years, this condition might be altered. 
Even the reformer who has not “done his 
thing” in five years might do better to pass 
on and look for some “thing” else. 

This same argument applies especially to 
prison facilities. Our prison system is housed 
in buildings from another era that preclude 
progressive programs and in fact predeter- 
mine what can be done. Over 90 percent of 
the money and personnel earmarked for 
corrections must go to security. What we 
need is a non-architecture of prisons, a 
Kleenex kind of institution that within a 
short period of years could be changed if not 
disposed of completely without economic 
sacrifice. Or we could lease space for short 
terms in existing facilities instead of build- 
ing more prisons, Then we would not be 
binding ourselves 100 years from now to 
either the good or the bad ideas of today. 

Prisons have been class institutions, re- 
mote from people who might be inclined to 
reform them, But an unexpected and as yet 
unnoted incident of our recent social revolu- 
tion may lead to change. Many children of 
upper- and middle-class families have been 
to prison on draft and drug charges and of- 
fenses arising out of civil rights and social 
protest activities. Furthermore, the black 
man in prison today is a new breed; often 
politicized, very articulate, unwilling to be 
silent, docile and to accept anything done 
to him in the name of “correction.” 

We are not going to be allowed to forget 
or bury the problems of our prison system. 
It is time for us to consider what to do with 
offenders after they are caught and convicted 
of crimes, instead of committing what Dr. 
Karl Menninger has called our most serious 
crime of punishment. 


THE PRINCETON-PENNSYLVANIA 
ACCELERATOR: A NEEDED WEAP- 
ON IN THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
particularly proud of the fact that the 
Senate on July 7, 1971, passed S. 1828, 
the act to conquer cancer, a bill which 
expresses the determination of the Sen- 
ate to strengthen the national effort to 
eliminate this dread disease. I am heart- 
ened by the realization that very soon, 
hopefully by the begining of 1972, fund- 
ing at a level of at least $332 million will 
be available to begin this attack. 

In the context of this very welcome 
commitment, it has also come to my at- 
tention that another extremely worth- 
while program containing an excellent 
potential for improving cancer arresta- 
tion and therapy is in danger of being 
abandoned altogether due to an un- 
fortunate circumstance in timing. 

The Princeton-Pennsylvania acceler- 
ator, which is jointly used by Princeton 
University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania is a $41 million facility that had 
its funds for high energy physics cut 
off on July 1, 1971. This decision was 
part of an overall shift in national science 
priorities, and the officials at the facil- 
ity have accepted this decision by the 
Office of Management and Budget, al- 
though reluctantly, and have attempted 
to convert this facility from high energy 
physics to heavy ion research and cancer 
therapy. The Fannie E. Rippel Founda- 
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tion of Newark, N.J., has provided a grant 
of $230,000 for this purpose, but these 
funds will run out on August 31. Given 
the greater effectiveness of heavy ions 
than X-rays in treating cancer, it would 
indeed be tragic if this entire facility, 
which represents an investment of over 
$40 million and possesses a powerful po- 
tential in the treatment of cancer, were 
to shut its doors altogether at that time, 
only a few short months before funds 
begin to become available from the Con- 
quest of Cancer Agency. The Princeton- 
Pennsylvania accelerator now has a pro- 
posal before the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and is hopeful of renewed funding 
for cancer research at that time. 

I am proposing an amendment at this 
time to the AEC authorization bill which 
would provide interim funding, not to 
exceed $300,000 to continue the work of 
this facility until the end of the calendar 
year. We have a moral obligation to pur- 
sue all alternatives that show promise of 
being effective in the treatment of can- 
cer. The heavy ion method of treatment 
can be aimed more precisely at a tumor 
than an X-ray, and their densely ioniz- 
ing power is believed to diminish the so- 
called oxygen effect, which makes it 
difficult for X-rays to kill tumor cells 
without heavy damage to healthy cells. 

The $300,000 authorization necessary 
for keeping the Princeton-Pennsylvania 
facility operating until the end of 1971 
represents less than 1 percent of the 
money that the Federal Government has 
already invested in this accelerator up to 
the present time. It would be a very un- 
fortunate development if this $41 million 
laboratory, which is now in the process 
of conversion to the use of heavy nitro- 
gen ions for cancer therapy—a $75,000 
process which is now virtually com- 
plete—is not fully utilized in the cancer 
research field because of a lack of in- 
terim funding. 

At a time when the fight against can- 
cer occupies such a high priority in our 
scientific endeavors, it would be unthink- 
able if the heavy ion method of treating 
cancer victims, a method on which there 
is nearly unanimous agreement among 
physicists and biomedical scientists as to 
its utility, is not developed to the maxi- 
mum. A further expenditure of this 
magnitude is not too large an invest- 
ment in view of the potential savings of 
life and medical expense which might 
accrue. 

Mr. President, an article in the July 2, 
1971, issue of Science magazine describes 
more completely the situation of the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania accelerator. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, along with the text 
of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRINCETON-PENNSYLVANIA ACCELERATOR: END 
OF AN ERA IN PARTICLE PHYSICS 

While high energy physicists eagerly await 
the birth of the $250 million National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory (NAL) near Batavia, 
Illinois, an older machine approaches the end 
of its federal funds. The lifeblood supplied to 
the Princeton-Pennsylvania Accelerator 
(PPA) by the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) was cut off 1 July, perhaps only a few 
days before its giant successor comes to life 
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with tests of its full energy beam. Thanks to 
& small transfusion of private funds, the 
PPA lingers on and hopes for an Indian sum- 
mer of cancer-therapy research. But it hus 
passed from the great world of high energy 
physics. 

Its passing has stirred much less excite- 
ment than the arrival of NAL, but it, too, 
is a signpost that marks the turning point 
now reached by research into “the fundamen- 
tal building blocks of matter.” About a dozen 
smaller accelerators have been shut down in 
the past, but these closings were much less 
traumatic than the shutting off of the $40 
million machine, which at its peak provided 
employment to 356 people and which cost $5 
million annually to operate. 

The PPA is located on highway 1 about 4 
miles from the main campus of Princeton 
University. The University of Pennsylvania 
shared administration and use of the ac- 
celerator with Princeton, although AEC’s con- 
tract was with the latter institution. The fa- 
cility was also used by experimenters from 
other universities, whose share of the op- 
erating time rose to about 50 percent by 1970. 

Paul W. McDaniel, director of research for 
the AEC, told a House appropriations sub- 
committee that the 1970 decision to close 
the PPA, only 7 years after it began opera- 
tions, had caused “consternation” in the high 
energy physics and educational communities. 
The event brought home to particle physicists 
a reality that was already making them un- 
comfortable. The enthusiasm with which the 
500 billion election volt (Gev) NAL was 
awaited was tempered by chagrin at the 
growing realization that its cost would eat 
into the money available for smaller ma- 
chines. In the days of rapidly expanding re- 
search budgets, the typical physicist had 
not dwelt on the sacrifices his local accelera- 
tor might have to make to the hungry god of 
higher energy. 

The Princeton experience has already had 
a major impact on the way high energy 
physics is being planned, according to one 
Washington official. He calls it a “trigger” 
to compel long-range perspective and cost 
consciousness, adding: “It is used as the 
classical example of what you don’t do.” 

The PPA was still pursuing an ambitious 
research program when it was caught in the 
vise between rising particle research costs 
and budget pressures on science. But there 
was general consensus among physicists that, 
if one of the high energy machines had to be 
sacrificed, PPA, whose 3-Gev energy level 
was the lowest among them, should be the 
first to go. Even Milton G. White, director 
of Princeton accelerator, feels that the 
choice was not unreasonable, although he is 
unhappy with the timing. 

Given more advance warning on the shut- 
down, White says, more research could have 
been accomplished at lower cost. Asked if 
the timing was the result of poor planning, 
White replied: “No one had any idea of the 
abruptness and depth of the cut-off of 
funds.” 

In July 1969 the AEC had asked White 
what the effect would be if PPA’s budget 
were cut from $5 million to an annual out- 
lay of $3.5 million or $2.5 million. The reply 
indicated that the smaller cut would make 
operations difficult, and the larger cut would 
make them almost impossible. In November 
1969 PPA was told that, beginning in Janu- 
ary 1970, they would be funded at the $3.5 
million rate for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. The news came as a relief, but when 
January came, PPA was informed that its 
operations were to be altogether terminated. 


1At the same time, the 6-Gev Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator, shared by Harvard and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was cut from $3.5 million to $2.4 million. 
Research there is now limited to experi- 
mentation with the colliding beam. 
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“January was very much of a surprise after 
November,” PPA’s associate director Walter 
Wales told Science. 

Between those dates, AEC’s proposed fund- 
ing for the machine had been rejected by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which allocated $2 
million for fiscal 1971 to complete important 
experiments under way and close down the 
facility. The accelerator’s fate was proclaimed 
in President Nixon’s fiscal 1971 budget under 
“Reductions in Outmoded or Uneconomic 
Programs.” Physicists at other accelerators 
may not have wept to see a competitor for 
scarce funds face cutbacks, but some of 
them, at least, were shaken by the death 
sentence. Their subsequent pleas to keep 
PPA alive, reportedly pressed even at the 
highest level, fell on deaf ears. 


PHASE-OUT POLICY 


Wales regrets that there was not more time 
to “run the accelerator into the ground.” The 
most economical way to phase out such a 
machine, he says, is to stop spending on im- 
provements and treat it like an old car, to 
“live with the squeaks,” Not only is the 
amount of experimentation per dollar spent 
greater when the cost of improvements is 
eliminated; waste of the investment in such 
improvements may be avoided if the shut- 
down of a facility is planned far enough in 
advance. For example, the $1.2 million spent 
in fiscal 1969 and 1970 to develop flat-topping 
projects (which produce a steadier flow of 
particles) that were then scarcely used might 
better have been spent to continue experi- 
ments with an unimproved machine or at an- 
other accelerator. Instead, the sum was just 
the annual operating cost of a reduced pro- 
gram which PPA later proposed, without suc- 
cess, to both AEC and the National Science 
Foundation. Gerald F. Tape, president of As- 
sociated Universities Inc., which operates the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, told 


Science: “If we knew today that some of these 
machines were going to be shut down in five 


years, there are some of these improvements 
we wouldn't be making now.” He observed 
that a long lead time, including the budget 
process, is involved in such decisions, and 
added: “The psychological problem is really 
being able to admit that before the die has 
been cast. That’s an issue that we haven't 
really learned to handle.” 

The execution of PPA was perhaps more of 
a surprise than it should have been. The 
question of shutting down high energy fa- 
cilities had been raised in April 1969 during 
hearings before the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. In July of that year the AEC 
wrote to committee chairman Chet Holifield 
(D-Calif.) that the previous manner of re- 
sponding to budget cuts—distributing the 
loss among the accelerators—‘may have 
reached its limit.” The AEC still opposed a 
complete closing of any facility, but singled 
out PPA for a “significantly reduced mode of 
operation.” A decision not to spread the pain 
more evenly made sense as it became clear 
that the scarcity of funds was not a tem- 
porary aberration. The return on the dollar 
invested in accelerator operation increases as 
it approaches its full capacity, and by 1969 
most of the large accelerators were working 
below capacity. 

Wales admits that it was not easy to read 
the writing on the wall. “You’re admitting 
you don’t have a long-term future. And that’s 
something difficult to do. That’s something 
we didn’t do voluntarily. We were told we 
didn’t have any future.” 

The high energy physics community as a 
whole has not found it much easier to face 
the change in its financial situation. In June 
1969, just before the AEC and PPA to consider 
deep cuts, the High Energy Physics Advisory 
Panel (HEPAP) reported that some of the 
older accelerators would have to be shut 
down “‘eventually.” The panel combined a 
complaint over decreasing funds with a pro- 
jection of federal high energy spending of 
$375 million for fiscal 1972. This 1969 pro- 
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jection now appears optimistic to the tune of 
about $160 million. 

Since the preparation of this report, high 
energy physicists have been learning to live 
with a less rosy financial outlook. The sums 
being poured into the Batavia accelerator 
may still make other scientists burn with 
envy, but there is little left among the par- 
ticle princes of the free-spending spirit that 
prevailed while the Princeton-Pennsylvania 
Accelerator was belng built. Shortly after the 
decision to construct the machine was made, 
American scientists visiting Soviet high en- 
ergy facilities were, in the words of one 
physicist, “shaken to their socks.” Four 
months later a panel of physicists convened 
by the National Science Foundation recom- 
mended that annual spending for high en- 
ergy physics be increased from a current level 
of $40 million to between $60 and $90 million 
by 1962. In fact, spending in fiscal 1962 
reached about $100 million, and by 1966 had 
climbed to $176 million. 

The PPA thrived in this period. Though 
originally estimated at $5 million, the orig- 
inal design cost of $115 million, and major 
improvements such as the $8.4 million ex- 
ternal beam facility brought total construc- 
tion expenditures to $40 million. Today the 
massive complex of buildings and equipment 
is eking out a slender existence with a grant 
of $230,000 from the Fannie E. Rippel Foun- 
dation. This grant is being used to convert 
the accelerator to production of heavy ni- 
trogen ions in hopes of attracting money for 
their use in cancer therapy. But the Rippel 
funds will run out 31 August, and White ex- 
pects no response to his plea for cancer re- 
search money before January. He is des- 
perately pursuing other sources of interim 
financing to keep the accelerator alive until 
then, so that there will at least be a machine 
to decide about. His message to the govern- 
ment is: “While you’re making up your mind, 
we're dying.” 

THE SCENE AT PRINCETON 


The PPA facilities already have the eerie 
air of a ghost town. When a visitor enters the 
glass doors of the administration building 
there is no receptionist to greet him. Instead, 
a sign propped on a desk explains how to 
sign the register and where to find the staff 
telephone book. In the cafeteria, where em- 
ployees were accustomed to stand in line and 
then search for a place to sit, a row of ma- 
chines and one waitress offer Spartan fare to 
scattered diners. One of the remaining staff 
remarked, as he crossed the campus at mid- 
day toward the accelerator, that there used 
to be more people around at 3 a.m. 

Those who are still around cling both to 
hopes for a rebirth and nostalgia for a golden 
age. They recall with pride the spirit of team- 
work of their now departed colleagues. One 
administrator reports that many left with 
a plea to be rehired if the accelerator should 
resume operations, and another notes that 
almost every day someone returns just for a 
visit. 

Since 1 July 1969, a total of 253 have de- 
parted, leaving a staff of only 42. Thirty of 
those who have left administrative posts, 21 
were maintenance staff, and the remaining 
202 were operations personnel. Of the latter, 9 
were physicists, 32 engineers, and the rest 
technicians. Except for two who recently un- 
derwent major surgery, none of the engineers 
are now unemployed, although a few expe- 
rienced considerable delays in finding work. 
Six of the engineers have gone to other uni- 
versities, 7 now have permanent positions at 
Princeton, and 17 have gone into private in- 
dustry. Seven of the physicists have gone to 
other universities, and the other two are em- 
ployed in industry. Three of the technicians, 
dismissed in March, are still unemployed. 

R. J. Woodrow, associate treasurer at 
Princeton University, observed that it is 
difficult for a university to cut back on such 
service operations as grounds maintenance, 
purchasing, the cafeteria, and so forth, but 
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he said that Princeton was able to absorb 
most of the administrative and clerical per- 
sonnel. He stressed that the bigger the op- 
eration associated with a university, the 
more important that it stand apart on its 
own financial feet. He appeared unperturbed 
by the impact of the PPA closing on Prince- 
ton’s finances, but others felt that the loss, 
at such a time, of a program with $5 million 
annual operating costs could only hurt the 
university. 

Some of the equipment useful at other 
facilities has already been shipped away, but 
the accelerator itself and its building re- 
main behind, now the property of Prince- 
ton University. The storage area will be used 
by the university's plasma physics research 
group, but it is difficult to imagine what 
use could be made of the big machine itself 
if the current fund-raising campaign proves 
fruitless. 

The impact of the closing on the physics 
department has been much less tangible. 
White speaks of a “very sharp downturn in 
graduate student and young faculty morale.” 
But Marvin L. Goldberger, the department 
chairman, feels that the principal loss to 
Princeton will be in its ability to recruit 
young faculty in high energy physics, Even 
here, he believes that the closing of PPA 
makes less difference to Princeton than the 
opening of NAL, whose facilities will nat- 
urally draw talent to the Chicago area. 


GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Goldberger expresses grave concern over 
the impact of the closing of smaller high 
energy accelerators on the character of grad- 
uate education. The high cost of experiments 
at the big machines and the intense compe- 
tition for time to use them, he warned, will 
reduce chances for graduate students to 
make real contributions to experiments 
rather than just serving as “an extra pair 
of hands.” 

One of Princeton's younger particle physi- 
cists, K. Goulianos, shared Goldberger’s con- 
cern that pressures at places like NAL could 
dampen the initiative of the next genera- 
tion of experimenters. He feels that those who 
have already been trained on smaller ma- 
chines will still insist on doing things their 
own way at NAL, but wonders whether stu- 
dents trained at NAL will have acquired that 
same spirit of independence when their turn 
comes to run their own experiments. At 
places like Princeton, he observed, students 
have had some freedom to “play around,” 
and to fail once in a while. He feared that 
with “everyone watching everyone” at the 
Batavia accelerator, pressure will grow to 
“run physics like a project.” 

Goulianos insisted that it is still too early 
to tell whether the atmosphere of NAL will 
dampen or stimulate the imagination of 
graduate students, and other physicists ex- 
press optimism that young talent will find a 
way to innovate in new conditions. But even 
2 years ago the HEPAP report warned against 
“creeping conservatism.” 

With the increase in complexity, cost, and 
time scale of all experiments, and with lim- 
ited funds, there can be a tendency toward 
overcaution. There is great competition for 
the time available at the accelerators, and a 
group, particularly with graduate students 
desirous of thesis material, may be tempted 
to design an experiment that is sure to yield 
publishable results rather than risk the ef- 
fort for a bold and exciting but possibly un- 
productive one. This problem demands vigi- 
lance on the part of all workers in the fleld. 


MILTON G. WHITE 


While the character of the next genera- 
tion of high energy physicists * * * White, 
who designed Princeton's first cyclotron in 
1935, takes understandable pride in the huge 
accelerator he is struggling to keep alive. 
Asked about the “natural life” of these ma- 
chines built at the moving frontier of know- 
ledge, he said “that depends on the aggres- 
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siveness and imagination of the people who 
run them.” 

White has certainly harnessed his own en- 
ergy to the search for new uses of his ac- 
celerator. He proposed to NASA that the 
high energy heavy ions a converted PPA 
could produce be used to investigate the ef- 
fect of cosmic-ray bombardment of astro- 
nauts and sensitive computers in future 
prolonged space flights. Funds are not now 
available for such research and White pins 
his hopes on use of such ions for radiation 
therapy. These heavy ions are expected to 
prove more effective than x-rays in treating 
cancer because they can be aimed more 
precisely at a tumor and because their 
densely tronizing power is believed to dimin- 
ish the so-called oxygen effect, which makes 
it difficult for x-rays to kill tumor cells 
without heavy damage to healthy cells. 

But White is not alone in his efforts to gain 
a new lease on life for his machine. At Berk- 
eley, where the 6-Gev Bevatron may be ap- 
proaching extinction, a plan has been de- 
veloped to link it with the Heavy Ion Linear 
Accelerator so that like PPA it can accelerate 
heavy ions to high energies. Berkeley has an 
advantage in the presence there of biomedi- 
cal researchers with experience in radiation 
therapy and interest in high energy heavy 
ions. 

The conversion to hesvy nitrogen ions for 
cancer therapy at Princeon is on the verge 
of completion, at a cost of about $75,000. 

This conversion represents a basic depar- 
ture from the primary purpose for which the 
machine was built. When the accelerator be- 
gan operation in 1963, White wrote enthu- 
siastically of the pursuit of “that ‘primor- 
dial stuff’ out of which all matter, including 
human beings, is composed.” But in the same 
essay he already noted that the accelerator 
or its particles “may one day have applica- 
tions to medicine, space studies, and other 
areas of science.” 

Now that he is trying to make that proph- 
ecy come true, White finds obstacles he had 
not anticipated. To be sure, the trend of 
public opinion and the Nixon Administration 
now emphasize the application on science to 
human problems. But White believes his 
quest for funds to shift the machine from 
basic science to cancer research is in a no 
man’s land, between the high energy physi- 
cists and the biomedical scientists. The 
former, according to White, are obsessed with 
their chase after elementary particles (a pas- 
sion he shares) and fearful of the diversion 
of any of their funds to applied research. Bio- 
medical scientists, on the other hand, usual- 
ly have projects already in mind for which 
they are trying to secure appropriations. As 
a result, White believes, the latter are not 
eager to promote unfamiliar programs at the 
expense of those to which they are already 
committed. And yet White has assembled 
an impressive dossier of testimonials from 
scientists anxious to see high energy heavy 
ions from his accelerator used for biomedical 
research. 


THE NATURE OF MATTER, OF MAN 


If he can find funds to keep his machine 
alive a little longer, White may then have 
a chance to secure a share of the growing 
sums being appropriated for the politically 
popular fight against cancer. But whatever 
the fate of his accelerator, he fears for the 
faith it has symbolized. He may adapt his 
machine to survive for a while in the chang- 
ing climate of American culture, but he is 
troubled and puzzled by growing hostility to- 
ward science among the younger generation. 
White says that he can repeat the phrases 
used by critics of science and list the causes 
which have provoked their new attitudes, but 
that he cannot really understand them. And 
yet it is only 7 years since White, celebrating 
the accelerator’s readiness for investigating 
ultimate mysteries, compared it to a cathe- 
dral because it “epitomizes the prevailing so- 
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cial-intellectual forces of the day. .. .” He 
then concluded that although there may be 
no end to the pursuit of knowledge of the 
nature of matter, it was “in the nature of 
Man to keep trying.” 


S. 2150 
A bill to authorize appropriations to the 

Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 

with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 

of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, 

On page 1, strike out lines 7 through 9, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) For “Operating expenses,” $2,025,871,- 
000, of which not less than $300,000 shall be 
available for the Princeton-Pennsylvania 
Accelerator (PPA) at Princeton University 
through December 1971, and of which not 
more than $116,400,000 shall be available for 
operating costs for other projects in the High 
Energy Physics program category. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S FORTHCOM- 
ING VISIT TO CHINA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, President 
Nixon’s statement to the people last night 
was as encouraging as it was electrify- 
ing 


All of us would like to see a normali- 
zation of relations with mainland China. 
As the President said, the course of peace 
in the world will be better served there- 
by. 

There have been skeptics who have not 
taxen seriously President Nixon’s oft- 
repeated desire and willingness to work 
for a durable peace. Such an initiative by 
the President as his announcement of a 
forthcoming visit to Peking to discuss 
mutual problems of concern should lay 
such skepticism to rest. 

I am one of the Members of Congress 
who recommended to the President that 
food and food grains be included in his 
recent proclamation partially lifting the 
ban on trade between the United States 
and mainland China. I am pleased that 
the President did so. 

Canada, our neighbor, has had a vir- 
tual monopoly of this trade, and it would 
seem far better for the cause of peace 
for mainiand China to use its foreign ex- 
change for food than for purchases 
which would aggravate the arms race. 
Moreover, opening the doors of trade 
could be helpful in the normalization of 
relations to which I have referred. 

It is well that the President made it 
clear that our efforts to normalize re- 
lations with mainland China will not be 
at the expense of our friends, such as, 
particularly, the Republic of China on 
Taiwan, or to the detriment of our re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. I am sure 
that Premier Chou En-lai understands 
this as a reasonable position, and a genu- 
ine desire on the part of him and his 
country for normalization of relations 
will include an understanding and appre- 
ciation of this point. 


This is a first step—a significant first 


step—toward what could be a long road 
to friendly relations with mainland 
China. Having served in China during 
World War II, I am convinced that the 
great mass of the Chinese people want 
to return to friendly relations with the 
United States. Now it appears that their 
leadership is beginning to respond to 
this public mood. 
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The Bamboo Curtain is beginning to 
rise, and I believe that our President 
merits full credit and support for this 
development. 


REFUND OF SST DEPOSITS SHOULD 
BE MADE TO AIRLINES 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, today 
as the Senate considers appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation, I 
rise to support the refund of advance de- 
posits made by the airlines on the SST 
program. I am sure that all of us are 
aware of the serious economic problems 
with which the airlines are presently 
troubled. 

With the assurance that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was going ahead with develop- 
ment of the new transport plane, in 1967 
a number of the U.S. airlines advanced 
a total of $58.5 million to show their in- 
terest in the project, and to lessen the 
burden of cost on the Government. They 
should not now be penalized for their 
acquiescence in the Government’s 
request. 

There is no legal or contractual obliga- 
tion for the Federal Government to re- 
fund the deposits. But as one of the Ser.- 
ate opponents of the SST, I believe the» 
is a strong moral obligation for the Gm 
ernment to return these funds: 

Let me remind my colleagues that pre. 
edent for returned deposits in this case 
do exist. Last year, the two largest SST 
contractors were given their money back: 
The Boeing Corp. received $58 million, 
and General Electric received $32 
million. 

There is no question that termination 
of the SST program was the right deci- 
sion. But let us have the decency to re- 
turn these deposits given us in good faith. 


LINCOLN JOURNAL SUPPORTS RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Lincoln 
Journal of Lincoln, Nebr., has printed 
several editorials in support of the 
President’s executive reorganization pro- 
posals. The Journal’s editorial position 
is particularly noteworthy because, serv- 
ing a wide readership in one of our 
greatest farm States, it has strongly 
defended the proposed reorganization of 
the present functions of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the organization of 
an Administration for Farms and Agri- 
culture within a new Department of 
Economic Affairs. 

On June 7 the Journal printed an 
editorial arguing that by recognizing 
agriculture as an essential part of the 
total economy and the total national life, 
rather than a poor relation in the Fed- 
eral family, farm policy is much more 
likely to get the objective consideration 
to which it is entitled. 

In sending me a copy of this editorial 
on June 18, the Journal’s associate edi- 
tor, Jack Hart, said: 

It seems to me that the public response 
to our position—as expressed throughout 
the editorial page of the Lincoln Journal 
and in speaking appearances before agricul- 
ture groups, is increasingly favorable. With 
the proper educational effort, I am confident 
that farmers, as well as the rest of the 
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citizenry, will come to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the plan. 


Mr. President, I suggest that Mr. Hart's 
comments should be very encouraging 
and instructive to those who have hesi- 
tated to support the reorganization pro- 
posals because of the danger of offending 
farm interests. Mr. Hart indicates that 
with an understanding of the issues, 
farmers are willing to consider the re- 
organization plans more openly and 
favorably. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Lincoln Journal’s editorial of June 7 
and Mr. Hart’s letter to me of June 18 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 

It’s too bad the Nixon administration has 
tied revenue sharing and federal reorganiza- 
tion so closely together, giving the impres- 
sion that both issues must swim or sink as 
one. 

There are legitimate doubts about the 
workability of the revenue-sharing plan put 
forth by the administration and, in any 
event, Democratic opposition appears pow- 
erful enough to do that proposition in. 

Mr. Nixon's plan for reorganizing the fed- 
eral government, however, is something far 
different. This is a well-conceived approach, 
desperately needed for the preservation of 
any degree of managability of the federal 
labyrinth. There has been no preferable Dem- 
ocratic alternative advanced. 

The Nixon reorganization plan, in short, 
deserves to be passed essentially as it is 
presented. 

The proposal is to preserve the four basic 
departments of federal government— state, 
defense, justice and treasury—as they are. 
But the rest of the executive branch would 
be reoriented according to functions into 
four new departments: economic develop- 
ment, natural resources, human resources 
and community development. 

Thus, the bulk of the federal executive 
which now is organized along lines of spe- 
cific programs and special interests, would 
be rearranged according to the broadest goals 
of the national government, 

This change would produce the double 
benefit of enhancing both the workability 
and the efficiency of the federal structure. 
Without some far-reaching change of this 
sort, the mammoth federal government is 
likely to fall of its own weight, entangled in a 
hopeless maze of overlapping and duplicating 
bureaus and agencies which now require 
maintaining 850 separate interagency coordi- 
nating groups. 

Objection to the reorganization comes 
chiefly from those special interests which 
would lose their distinction as separate cabi- 
net-level departments, such as farm opposi- 
tion voiced against eliminating the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Rather than diminish agriculture’s voice in 
the federal government—which really is not 
all that great now—there is good reason to 
believe the true needs of farmers and rural 
America would be better served by the re- 
organization. 

One complaint of the existing setup is 
that some non-farm expenditures, such as 
consumer protection and food stamps, are 
lumped into the agriculture department 
budget, giving a distorted idea of the cost of 
farm programs. 

The more serious defect of the present 
arrangement is that agriculture is treated 
as something wholly apart from the rest of 
the economy, the ills of agriculture would 
be attacked more effectively, it seems, by 
recognizing the industry as an integral part 
of the American economy, and acknowledg- 
ing that its weaknesses spread throughout 
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the economic system. This is precisely what 
would be possible under the reorganization. 

While agriculture now does have its own 
special spokesman, that fact works against 
very much profound consideration of farm 
problems in the broader and more compre- 
hensive administrative councils. As long as 
the secretary of agriculture is assigned spe- 
cifically to worry about the farmer, why 
should others concern themselves? 

By recognizing agriculture as an essen- 
tial part of the total economy and the total 
national life, rather than a poor relation 
in the federal family, it is much more likely 
to get the objective consideration to which 
it is entitled. It would not be unthinkable 
that agriculture could be one of the biggest 
beneficiaries of the reorganization plan. 

LINCOLN, NEBR., 
June 18, 1971. 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: We were gratified to 
receive your recent letter of appreciation for 
our support of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

For your information, it seems to me that 
the public response to our position, as ex- 
pressed throughout the editorial page of The 
Lincoln Journal and in speaking appearances 
before agriculture groups, is increasingly 
favorable. With the proper educational ef- 
fort, I am confident that farmers, as well as 
the rest of the citizenry, will come to ap- 
preciate the advantages of the plan. 

I am enclosing a copy of our most recent 
editorial on the subject which outlines the 
general approach we are taking, which seems 
to be well received. 

We greatly appreciate your initiative and 
leadership on this issue and invite any sug- 
gestions from you or your staff as to how 
we might advance the idea more effectively. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack HART, 
Associate Editor, the Lincoin Journal. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S STATEMENT ON 
EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement of June 11, 1971, 
on Federal policies relative to equal 
housing opportunity, although signifi- 
cant and worthy of careful consideration, 
was also long overdue and seriously mis- 
leading. Moreover, both this statement 
and overall Federal departmental ac- 
tivities indicate the continuation of a 
basic fault in policy by this administra- 
tion in the area of civil rights; namely, a 
failure to move forward and vigorously 
enforce the laws that are already on the 
books. 

We have seen a continuing opposition 
by the Nixon administration to giving 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission the enforcement powers that 
are essential to its work in ending dis- 
crimination in job hiring, advancement, 
and basic rights. 

We have seen the Justice Department 
sway back and forth in hesitating to 
exercise its clear responsibilities under 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act to assure that 
new State election laws do not result in 
a return of racial discrimination prac- 
tices. 

We have waited for clear-cut efforts 
by the administration to open the higher 
Civil Service grades to qualified minority 
employees. 

There remains a great and continuing 
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need for significant Federal assistance to 
minority businesses. 

We have watched in vain for the al- 
location of a fair share of higher educa- 
tion aid to black colleges. 

And we have witnessed the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
only recently coming to grips with local 
resistance to school desegregation guide- 
lines—a disturbingly late action in light 
of reports of school resegregation as 
scores of black principles and teachers 
have suddenly found themselves out of 
work under school district consolidation 
plans. 

Some have found the President’s state- 
ment that “racial discrimination in 
housing is illegal and will not be toler- 
ated,” to be a forthright assertion of 
Federal policy toward opening the doors 
of equal access to decent housing. I find 
it a greatly encouraging statement, but I 
have been deeply disturbed by the Presi- 
dent’s distinction between housing segre- 
gation based on race and on economics. 
The distinction was profoundly mislead- 
ing, even though the President also said: 

We will not countenance any use of eco- 
nomic measures as a subterfuge for racial 
discrimination. 


I am concerned because the net effect 
of this statement can be the reinforce- 
ment of the President’s earlier and high- 
ly insensitive comment that this adminis- 
tration would not “force” integration of 
neighborhoods. In fact, the statement 
can rightly be judged a step backward 
in policy previously enunciated by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment—a policy that may have been 
quietly set aside. In August 1970, the 
Department advised the Commission on 
Civil Rights that its goal in administering 
the 1968 fair housing law was: 

The creation of open communities which 
will provide an opportunity for individuals 
to live within a reasonable distance of their 
job and dally activities by increasing hous- 
ing options for low-income and minority 
families. 


It is true that at the time the Presi- 
dent made his equal housing opportunity 
statement, Secretary Romney issued 
guidelines limiting community develop- 
ment grants to those communities that 
agreed to plan for low-income and mod- 
erate-income housing. But this is only 
part of the total picture, as indicated by 
the Commission’s report that by April 
1971, HUD had changed its basic policy 
position, stating that it was opposed to 
the use of Federal leverage to promote 
economic integration. 

As the Civil Rights Commission rightly 
pointed out in its report this May: 
the harsh facts of housing economics, how- 
ever, suggest that racial integration cannot 
be achieved unless economic integration is 
also achieved. 


It is a profound disservice to the in- 
telligence of the American people for 
the administration to express negative 
positions on forced integration and Fed- 
eral leverage. What our people seek are 
affirmative, positive governmental pol- 
icies and actions that encourage the in- 
tegration of good housing for lower and 
moderate-income families in new de- 
velopments, and that provide incentives 
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to communities to plan rationally and in 
a comprehensive manner for multiple 
forms of decent housing for all income 
levels through intelligent and productive 
land-use policies. And the American 
people insist that the Federal Govern- 
ment enforce the fair housing laws that 
it already has at hand, recognizing that 
no man’s rights should be diminished or 
deferred by the color of his skin, and that 
he should have the right to be fully in- 
formed on all residential opportunities to 
be able to raise his family in a decent 
community and social environment. 

I urge President Nixon to give serious 
consideration to this and other responses 
to his June statement on equal housing 
opportunity. I ask this administration 
to accept its responsibility to advise 
Congress on the further legislative au- 
thorities which it may deem necessary to 
carry out without further delay the posi- 
tive, constructive policies I have out- 
lined. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED VISIT 
TO MAINLAND CHINA 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I was 
pleased and encouraged with the an- 
nouncement that President Nixon will 
meet with Premier Chou En-lai, Main- 
land China’s most powerful voice in for- 
eign matters. 

China has a population nearly twice 
that of both the United States and Rus- 
sia. It is one of the most powerful nations 
in the world and must be reckoned 
with—particularly on Far East problems. 

Mainland China not only is a big na- 
tion, it has intelligent, industrious peo- 
ple and is now one of the world’s nuclear 
powers, It is no longer possible to ignore 
them as in the past. 

Mainland China could and might well 
play a very important role in bringing 


a satisfactory conclusion to the unfor-- 


tunate Vietnam war. 

This new venture by President Nixon 
is a bold one and fraught with some risks, 
but it does give great promise and en- 
couragement for a new era of peace in 
the world. 


THE PRESIDENT'S INITIATIVE 
REGARDING CHINA 


Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, I join 
with Americans everywhere in applaud- 
ing the President’s bold and dramatic 
announcement of his forthcoming visit 
to China. 

President Nixon has done what only a 
President can do. Acting with prudence 
and discretion, he has used behind-the- 
scenes approaches to bring about a mo- 
ment of great hopefulness. 

Diplomatic channels that have been 
blocked for a generation are now begin- 
ning to open. A dangerous and hostile 
nation is showing some small signs of 
seeking to end its self-imposed isolation 
from the community of nations. 

The United States can never isolate 
itself from Asia. It would be unworthy of 
this Nation to turn its back on over half 
of the world’s population, on great na- 
tions and historic cultures. 

From Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima, from 
Pusan to Panmunjom, from the Mekong 
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Delta to Danang, the United States has 
borne the difficult burden of a great 
power. Now the President could well be 
opening the door to a new era of Asian 
relations, an era, hopefully, that will be 
one of sober diplomacy, and without 
fighting. 

Today the President is acting on two 
fronts to change the nature of the role 
we play in this crucial region. On the 
one hand, his steady leadership has 
brought us into the final moments of 
our involvement in the fighting in Viet- 
nam. On the other hand, his subtle, pa- 
tient diplomacy has opened the way to 
peaceful contact with the most signifi- 
cant—and most potentially dangerous— 
power in the area. 

The President’s quiet diplomacy is 
paying huge dividends. His forthcom- 
ing trip will be one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the history of American 
foreign relations. And it could be the 
key to lasting peace in Asia. 

President Nixon is the most widely 
traveled President in the history of this 
Nation. He has had more experience with 
direct discussions with world leaders 
than any man who has served in the 
White House. All this experience will 
serve him well as he prepares for, and 
participates in, meetings with Chinese 
leaders. 

In addition, President Nixon’s expe- 
rience and pragmatism will protect him— 
and us—from having unrealistic expec- 
tations about relations with China in the 
near future. 

China is a huge totalitarian nation. 
For 20 years China prided itself on be- 
ing the most revolutionary and anti- 
American of all Communist nations. We 
cannot expect such attitudes to evapo- 
rate overnight. 

President Nixon knows that it will 
take years of patient—and firm— 
dealings to create any new era of mod- 
eration in this area. And, that these 
dealings will require great maturity and 
statesmanship on the part of any Pres- 
ident in the coming years. 

In these dealings I think we can be 
sure that the President will make it clear 
that our willingness to meet with foreign 
governments never implies approval of 
all the policies of those governments. The 
President will emphasize that we are anx- 
ious to have useful contacts with all 
nations. But he will also emphasize that 
such contacts are not our highest goal. 

Our highest goal is and always has 
been a durable peace. Such a peace can- 
not be built just on the basis of high-level 
meetings between national leaders. But 
penos cannot be built without such meet- 
ngs. 

The President’s forthcoming trip is the 
beginning of a long and uncertain jour- 
ney. Peace for our children, and for their 
children, may depend on the success of 
his journey. We should not invest un- 
realistic hopes in this first development. 

His trip will be primarily devoted to 
exploration and the easing of tensions 
and mutual suspicions, It will not be pri- 
marily a negotiating trip. Butit may open 
the way to negotiations concerning the 
grave issues which divide the United 
States and China. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 
says every journey, no matter how long, 
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must begin with a single step. We have 
taken what may be the first step toward 
a, durable peace in a troubled region. For 
that step we owe heartfelt thanks to 
President Nixon. 


GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, until fairly 
recently the geothermal energy resources 
of our Nation were a mystifying phe- 
nomenon to most Americans. During the 
many years we worked on geothermal 
steam leasing legislation within the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee it was necessary 
to refer to this potentially vast reservoir 
of clean energy as a “little known re- 
source.” 

I am pleased to note that the Nation’s 
new consciousness of the urgent need to 
develop new pollution-free sources of 
energy and the Geothermal Steam Act 
of 1970, which I had the honor to sponsor 
and shepherd through the Senate, have 
led to an increasing number of articles 
in a wide variety of publications bring- 
ing the resource to the attention of the 
public. 

“Geothermal Energy—A New Source of 
Power” written by Mr. William M. Holden 
for the June 1971 issue of the Rosicru- 
cian Digest is a fine contribution to the 
literature on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr 
Holden’s article be printed in the Recorp 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


GEOTHERMAL ENERGY—A New SOURCE oF 
PowER—TILL THE EARTH Grows COLD 


(By William M. Holden) 


Beneath the earth’s solid crust, a score or 
so miles deep, according to scientists, seethes 
molten magma, Where faults or cracks pene- 
trate the crust, incredible pressures from be- 
low force magma upward—sometimes 
through the surface as a volcano, sometimes 
merely high enough to heat the overhead 
rock, which in turn heats water from rain 
or snow that has percolated into the ground. 
This heated water may rise as a hot spring, 
or be forced out intermittently as a geyser, 
or boil out as a fumarole of steam—all are 
manifestations of geothermal—earth-heat— 
energy. 

In many places, for many uses, man is 
tapping this energy. In Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, for instance, though snowdrifts may be 
high-piled outside, many a family has no 
hot-water heater, nor any need for one. They 
have said good-bye to heating bills forever. 
When they turn on a hot-water faucet or 
open a radiator valve, the water flows directly 
from wells of natural hot water. It is free 
except for initial costs of well drilling and 
plumbing, and for occasional maintenance. 

“That’s the beautiful part—no heating 
bills,” exult the beneficiaries in the “hot- 
water district" part of town. 

Klamath Falls’ use of natural hot water is 
the most successful in the United States, 
according to a report by one of the nation's 
leading geothermal experts, James B. Koenig, 
a geologist with California Division of Mines 
and Geology. He presented the report last 
fall during a nine-day geothermal sym- 
posium in Pisa, Italy. 

In Klamath Falls, about five hundred 
buildings—schools, businesses, and homes— 
are warmed by natural hot water piped from 
wells 100 to 1800 feet deep. The largest user 
is Oregon Technical Institute, whose three 
wells serve the entire campus, which has 
eight major buildings. Other users include 
six more schools, the municipal swimming 
pool, a score of businesses, and some 450 
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homes. From one well, Ponderosa Apartments 
draws all the heat and hot water needed for 
its sixty units. In fact, the 185° F. water is 
too hot as is; it has to be diluted in a big 
tank with cool city water, to lower the tem- 
perature to the 135° F. optimum. 

Where Esplanade Avenue dips under a 
railroad overpass, snow and ice used to cre- 
ate traffic hazards as vehicles spun their 
wheels trying to negotiate the slick grade. 
Then the State Highway Department drilled 
a hot-water well nearby and embedded in the 
pavement coils of pipe carrying hot water. 
This keeps the pavement clear. 

Elsewhere in the United States, on smaller 
scales, natural hot water supplies some heat- 
ing needs in Alaska, Idaho, and Montana. 


COLD WATER HEATED 


But most Klamath Falls users do not 
“consume” the hot water as elsewhere. In- 
stead, cool municipal-system water circulates 
down the wells in U-shaped pipes, where it 
is heated- by the thermal waters, then car- 
ried up to taps and radiators. Some users, 
however, especially where the heating job is 
a big one, install electric pumps. 

Koenig says the advantages of this “prob- 
ably unique” heat-exchange system—the 
U-shaped pipes—are: There is no lowering of 
the water table, as occurs in some hot springs 
areas where huge quantities are extracted 
for a long time; and there are fewer problems 
with pipe corrosion, elsewhere a bothersome 
problem because most thermal waters are 
laden with dissolved minerals, 

At Klamath Falls, Indians first used the 
boiling springs, huddling close in snowy 
winters, cooking fish and game in all sea- 
sons. In fact, for thousands of years in 
many areas of the world, man has used hot 
springs for cooking, laundering, bathing, 
recreation, and therapy. Warm water has a 
therapeutic effect on some physical ailments 
and some mental tensions. 

Even space-heating by hot spring is not 
@ new idea. In some places, hot springs 
chance to be situated in landscape that is 
perforated by caves—a fortunate combina- 
tion that offered steam-heated homes to 
some of our ancestors thousands of years ago. 


ICELAND'S HOT WATER SUPPLY 


Hard by the Arctic Circle, Iceland has ex- 
ploited its wealth of hot water on a massive 
scale since 1925. It is piped into 4000 homes 
in Reykjavik, the capital, for kitchen, laun- 
dry, bathroom, and space-heating purposes— 
at only half the cost of imported coal or fuel 
oil. And some fiows into swimming pools, or 
melts snow on sidewalks, or warms huge 
greenhouses luxuriating with tomatoes, 
grapes, cucumbers, even palms laden with 
bananas. 

Iceland’s success has spurred other coun- 
tries to essay similar projects. In Hungary, 
for instance, natural hot water is piped into 
1200 apartments in the city of Szeged and 
into 400,000 square meters of greenhouses. 
In France, plans are shaping to tap geother- 
mal waters for all the needs of the 20,000 
people in Melun, southeast of Paris. 

For centuries, health spas where hot 
springs are the major attraction have been 
popular in many parts of the world. Three in 
the United States are at Warm Springs, 
Georgia; Hot Springs, Arkansas; and Therm- 
opolis ("Hot City”), Wyoming. 

But in Japan in recent years, thermal spas 
have soared Into the realm of big business, 
catering to 150 million visitors annually: Jap- 
anese entrepreneurs also use natural hot 
water to warm greenhouses, poultry and alli- 
gator farms, and a fishery that raises eels—a 
popular entree on Japanese menus. 

Many nations are lavishly endowed with 
thermal waters. Russian scientists estimate 
that up to 50 to 60 percent of all Soviet terri- 
tory harbors underground hot reservoirs, and 
they envision tremendous heating projects to 
ameliorate life in the vast, frozen lands ring- 
ing the Arctic. The same idea, they suggest, 
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could be applied in northern Canada and 
Alaska. 


In a half dozen nations, natural steam 
generates electricity. Italy was first when, in 
1904, Prince Ginori Conti wired six electric 
light bulbs to a small turbine-generator 
driven by natural steam at Larderello—the 
very site where wealthy Romans bathed in 
natural hot water 2000 years ago. When the 
prince threw the switch, the filaments 
lighted up and geothermal history was made. 
Today, Larderello’s production of 400,000 
kilowatts from naural steam provides much 
of the electricity that runs the Italian rail- 
roads. 

Similar power plants are humming with 
geothermal kilowatts in Japan, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Siberia, and the United States—spe- 
cifically Sonoma County, California. Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company operates four geo- 
thermal powerhouses at this canyon scene in 
Sonoma, has two more units scheduled for 
completion by mid-1971, and others on draw- 
ing boards. By 1975, this will be a fifty-mil- 
lion-dollar geothermal complex, churning 
out 600,000 kilowatts—enough to energize a 
metropolis as big as Greater San Jose or San 
Francisco. 

ELECTRICITY 

The newest “wrinkle” is using hot water to 
generate electricity. It is done in a heat-ex- 
change device containing Freon, a fluid, the 
boiling point of which is below the freezing 
point of water. The hot water heats the 
Freon, turning it into a gas that can spin 
turbine-generators just as steam does, This 
process opens up an immense geothermal 
frontier, because steam resources are not half 
as abundant as thermal waters. Small Freon 
plants have operated in Katanga, New Zea- 
land, and Siberia, and are being tested in 
Great Britain, Hungary, and Poland. 

Geothermal scientists recently announced 
their discovery of mind-boggling “ocean” of 
hot brine under the sandy flatlands of the 
Imperial Valley, southern California, and 
Mexicali Valley, Mexico. Dr. Robert W. Rex 
and his associates from the University of 
California at Riverside spent five years drill- 
ing shallow exploratory wells and taking 
the measure of this 500° F. brine resource 
with a medley of sophisticated instruments. 

“Ocean” is hardly an exaggeration. Dr. Rex 
estimates ten billion acre-feet of hot brine 
is locked in the underground. That is enough 
hot water to cover to a depth of one foot 
four times the area of the United States! 


LIKE A GIANT SPONGE 


Whence came this vast resource? As Dr. 
Rex explains it, it derives mostly from “sea- 
floor spreading”; convection currents in the 
earth's hot mantle bring up hot rock into the 
undersea crust. In the Gulf of California, 
this spreading or rifting is pushing Baja 
California away from the rest of Mexico, 
widening the Gulf two to three inches a year. 
This rift zone slashes under the Mexicali and 
Imperial Valleys, which Dr. Rex says were 
once “a piece of the ocean.” Today they are 
filled in nearly four miles deep with Colorado 
River's delta sediments. This heated sedi- 
mentary accumulation, porous like a giant 
sponge, Is fed by surface and subsurface 
drainage from the Colorado basin. 

Drilling 2000 to 5000 wells to develop the 
American half of this resource, he says, could 
produce enough steam to generate up to 30,- 
000 megawatts of electricity, equal to that 
from fifteen Hoover Dams or forty large nu- 
clear plants. 

Also, much of the brine could be desalted, 
to yield six million acre-feet of cheap fresh 
water per year, using its own heat to distill it. 
“The fact that the brine is already hot means 
fuel would not have to be burned to desalt 
it,” Dr. Rex notes. “There is enough heat in 
the brine to distill off nearly all the water 
it contains.” 

Some of the desalted water could dilute 
the high-salinity irrigation water now taken 
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out of the Colorado by farmers in California, 
Arizona, and Mexico, and thus halt increas- 
ing soil salinity that is blighting the region 
with crop failures. And some could be used 
to stabilize the level and salinity of the Salton 
Sea, which is prized for recreation and as & 
wildlife refuge. 

Before the damming of the Colorado, 
Yuma, Arizona was a seaport. Exploiting the 
brines would make it economical to reopen 
Yuma by dredging the lower Colorado, Dr. 
Rex suggests. That would open up markets 
for mineral by-products in the brine. “The 
value of such chemicals is low, making it 
impractical to ship them except by sea,” he 
notes. But calcium chloride, for instance, 
could be shipped by tanker to northeastern 
United States coastal cities such as New 
York, and even as far as Europe, for cheap 
snow removal. 

This immense resource, he predicts, could 
literally galvanize the southwestern states 
with geothermal electricity, slake their pow- 
erful thirsts perhaps for centuries, and even 
reduce southern California smog—as exist- 
ing generating plants fired by air-polluting 
fossil fuels (coal, gas, oll) are gradually su- 
perseded by plants fed by nonpolluting nat- 
ural steam. 

“Large-scale production of geothermal elec- 
tricity, plus a ship canal,” Dr, Rex adds, 
“might turn northwestern Mexico, south- 
western Arizona, and the Imperial Valley 
into major electrochemical manufacturing 
centers and one of the most affluent regions 
in the world.” 

Dr. Rex is seeking a two-million-dollar 
Economic Development Act grant to finance 
drilling two deep demonstration wells and 
building pilot desalting plants. Meanwhile, 
Mexico has stolen a march on the United 
States: at Cerro Prieto, twenty-five miles 
south of the border, engineers are construct- 
ing a 75-megawatt generating plant, first of 
a series. 

What about the possibility of ground’ col- 
lapse from extracting enormous quantities of 
brine? Dr. Rex proposes averting that by re- 
plenishing the supply by underground in- 
jection of Gulf of California water. He also 
notes: “The heat stored in the rocks them- 
selves is about equal to the heat stored in 
the brine. This rock heat could be recovered 
by injecting sea water underground in cold 
areas and letting it flow toward the hot area. 
All our calculations ignore this enormous 
secondary reserve of heat, but its presence 
acts as insurance for the successful develop- 
ment of major quantities of geothermal 
fluids.” 

GEOTHERMAL STREAM ACT 

The western United States is rich with 
many other hot spots. Experts predict a 
boom in geothermal activities in the near 
future as a result of President Richard M. 
Nixon's signing of the Geothermal Steam Act 
December 24, 1970. This Act, authored by 
Senator Alan Bible of Nevada, permits 
private enterprise to develop geothermal 
projects on Federal lands—exclusive of na- 
tional parks, wilderness areas, wildlife ref- 
uges, and Indian lands. The significance of 
this Act is that some 75 percent of our known 
hot spots are on federal lands. 

Geothermal energy, experts say, could help 
solve America's power crisis. Incredibly, our 
nation’s consumption of electricity doubles 
every decade. Giancarlo Facca, a United Na- 
tions geothermal scientist, says it is “an es- 
tablished fact” that geothermal electricity 
costs less than that from conventional 
sources, Also, it is a pollution-free energy, a 
vastly important asset in these ecology-con- 
scious times. 

Geothermal energy could prove a boon to 
many underdeveloped nations because it 
needs no boilers or fuel supply as do generat- 
ing plants fired by oil, gas, or coal; nor huge 
dams as does hydroelectric power; nor 
sophisticated technology as does atomic 
energy. Today, in more than two dozen na- 
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tions, scientific explorations for hot spots 
are going forward. 

But some day man will be able to tap the 
earth's boiler anywhere, even in the frozen 
polar regions, just by drilling deep enough 
to reach high temperatures so that water 
poured down-well will turn to steam. In fact, 
Russian scientists say they are drilling a well 
six miles deep on Kamchatka Peninsula, east- 
ern Siberia, with that very idea in mind. 
Even the ocean bottoms offer potential hot 
spots apparently as prevalent as on dry land, 
says geothermal scientist Dr. Carl F, Austin, 
research geologist at United States Naval 
Weapons Center, China Lake, California. He 
proposes using them to energize undersea 
cities and submarine bases, and for desalting 
sea water, and for electrolysis of water to ob- 
tain oxygen for life support. 

But the most far-out frontier is, para- 
doxically, in outer space—paradoxically in 
the sense that geothermal means earth heat. 
From time to time for nearly 200 years, as- 
tronomers have reported various lunar phe- 
nomena suggesting the presence of hot spots. 

If they exist, they would prove valuable to 
lunar explorers and future colonists, Dr. 
Austin says. If steam is contained in lunar 
Magma as it is in earth’s magma (scientists 
believe our oceans were condensed from the 
steam that boiled out of volcanoes when the 
earth was young), drilling a well and hooking 
up a small turbine-generator could supply 
electricity for lighting and heating. Exhaust 
steam could be captured and condensed in 
plastic bags to yield water for drinking and 
growing food plants in hydroponic tanks and, 
by electrolysis, oxygen for breathing and hy- 
drogen to fuel rockets and lunar-surface 
vehicles. 

The only alternative to finding water and 
energy sources on the moon would be to 
transport them from earth, at horrendous 
cost. In other words, lunar man’s utility bill 
would be literally “astronomical.” 


VIOLENCE AND TELEVISION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on April 
29 I described on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a letter I had received from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Norman F. Mc- 
Crimmon of Batavia, Ill., in which he 
attributed the death by hanging of his 
only son, aged 13, to violence his son 
saw on television. 

At that time, I wrote the presidents 
of the three major television networks 
asking them to comment on the tragedy 
suffered by the McCrimmon family and 
requesting their permission to reprint 
their replies in the Recorp. The network 
presidents now have responded with de- 
tailed statements outlining the policies 
they have adopted on the question of 
televised violence. I believe these excel- 
lent statements warrant our serious con- 
sideration and provide a good basis for 
future study, and therefore I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
COMPANIES, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 12, 1971. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: As you know, I have 
been in Europe on a business trip and did 
not see your letter of April 30 regarding the 
tragic death of the son of Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man F. McCrimmon until I returned to my 
office this week. 

I was deeply touched, as you were, to learn 
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of the anguish suffered by the McCrimmon 
family. There is nothing that anyone can 
adequately say to ease their sorrow or ame- 
liorate their great personal loss. Neither can 
I assure you that any presentation that our 
television network might carry in the fu- 
ture—either drama or news coverage—would, 
as you said in your remarks on the Senate 
floor, “insure that this tragedy is never re- 
peated.” 

But I believe that I can promise you that 
the ABC management, for some time now, 
has made and will continue to make an 
honest effort to eliminate incidents of un- 
necessary violence from our programs. The 
elimination of violence for the sake of vio- 
lence has been a policy of our company and 
our Department of Standards and Practices, 
which is responsible for reviewing all enter- 
tainment programs before they are aired, 
has been carrying out this objective. In addi- 
tion, all producers of all our programs have 
personally been informed of this policy. 

As a result, where an act of violence is 
essential to a plot of a dramatic presenta- 
tion, the actual act is often referred to rather 
than shown, or presented in a manner that 
does not play up or feature the occurrence, 
but, rather places it in the role of a crimi- 
nal act. Further, the dramatic programs 
deal more with the prosecution or solution 
of such acts, with those who commit such 
violence being brought to justice and pun- 
ished for their infractions of the laws of 
our society. 

Our policy in this matter is contained in 
an official statement, first issued three years 
ago and repeated each year to producers and 
to our Department of Standards and Prac- 
tices, which is as follows: 

“You are, of course, aware of the compa- 
ny’s long standing policy regarding that, in 
carrying out your duties in reviewing scripts, 
rough cuts and final prints for air, you 
should prohibit the use of violence for the 
Sake of violence. In this connection, you 
should give special attention to encourage 
the de-emphasis of acts of violence. 

“While a story-line or plot of development 
may call for the use of force—the amount, 
manner or portrayal and necessity for same 
should be commensurate with a standard 
of reasonableness and with due regard for 
the principle that violence, or the use of 
force as an appropriate means to an end, 
is not to be emulated,” 

At my personal direction, we shall con- 
tinue to carry out this policy and sincerely 
trust that it will be successful, But we must 
acknowledge, however, that violence does 
exist in our society and will, therefore, be 
reflected to some degree by script writers 
in our dramatic presentations concerning 
the problems of our times. The same will be 
true in our news programs that report on 
actual happenings, including unrest and 
crime here at home and in the fighting zones 
in Indo-China. 

With best wishes and warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD H. GOLDENSON. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING System, INC., 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHUCK: I have given much thought 
to my response to your letter of April 30 con- 
cerning the tragic death of the 13-year-old 
son of your constituents, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man McCrimmon. And I have deliberately 
refrained from writing sooner in order to al- 
low some time to elapse so that the subject 
could be discussed more dispassionately. 

There is, of course, nothing I can say 
which could possibly assuage the irreparable 
loss suffered by the family. I can only offer 
my most sincere condolences. I will express 
to you, however, in all candor some of the 
considerations one must reflect upon in try- 
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ing to come to reasonable judgments about 
the use of violence in dramatic ert forms. 
This is no simple matter, it admits to no 
absolute solution, and it is one on which 
sociologists, psychologists, authors, play- 
wrights and producers who have yet to find 
common ground. 

As we looked into the details of Mr. Mc- 
Crimmon’s letter, we found only one CBS 
Television Network program, on February 6, 
which might have been the mid-February 
broadcast he described. (He did not identify 
the program or station.) In this program 
there were three fleeting shots, below the 
knee, of a hanged man’s legs. The total 
elapsed time of the combined three shots was 
siz seconds, the barest possible visual infor- 
mation necessary to the plot. The context 
made it clear that it was not a suicide, and 
the reaction in the script from those who 
discovered the body was one of shock and 
grief. 

I mention this because it illustrates the 
perplexing and often contradictory implica- 
tions of communication. There was no dwell- 
ing here on the details or technique of vio- 
lence. There was no glorification. There were, 
I dare say, any number of viewers from whom 
this sequence was a warning against evil. 
The dilemma of the storyteller, as far back 
as the Book of Genesis, has been to tell 
the story of right versus wrong without giv- 
ing lessons in how to succeed in doing wrong. 

The experience of mankind has been that 
fiction cannot withdraw entirely from the 
recognition that there is cruelty and vio- 
lence. Witches of fairy tales, three blind 
mice whose tails were cut off by a carving 
knife—how many other images like these 
have been part of the pre-schooling of count- 
less generations? 

Neither we in television nor the Surgeon 
General, whose committee is studying the 
subject, nor the consensus of practicing psy- 
chologists, has yet established a causal re- 
lationship between television viewing and 
specific human behavior. 

CBS, in addition to participating in the 
Surgeon General’s study, is financing other 
important research studies to seek answers 
which have thus far been unobtainable— 
and from which, hopefully, for the first time 
in man’s history, he will be able to know how 
best to depict the presence of evil in its 
dramatic forms. Dr. Lawrence Zelic Freed- 
man, the psychiatrist, noted a decade ago 
that “Major technological advances have al- 
ways significantly altered the manner of liv- 
ing, certain values of life, and even the char- 
acterists of the children and their descend- 
ants who grow up in its aegis.” As mobility, 
communications and life-challenges change, 
it is our constant effort to find the right 
course between what is appropriate and what 
is inappropriate for the air. 

What we are seeking, in the independent 
research which we have endowed, is a whole 
series of answers—and we are seeking these 
answers not only in our own country, but 
also in the somewhat different environment 
of England, so as to have a basis of com- 
parison. We are seeking to find out whether 
the media stimulate socially violent be- 
havior. (Parenthetically, I should note that 
the most violent social behavior in modern 
times has come in countries where mass 
communications were nowhere nearly as 
highly developed as in our own—as, for 
example, East Pakistan and Biafra.) 

We are seeking also to have research de- 
termine the effects of media experience in 
terms of the numerous other aspects of 
life—school, family, church, social environ- 
ment, for example. We are seeking to ascer- 
tain cumulative effects, not just the effect 
of a single program but rather the effects 
of prolonged exposure. Finally, we must face 
and solve the essential question of the es- 
tablished social norms and values of our 
society—and our satellite societies—and how 
these relate to the media, Do the media re- 
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flect the established norms and values, or do 
they play a role in creating these norms and 
values, or is this what the distinguished 
Director of the CBS Office of Social Research, 
Dr. Joseph T. Klapper, has called “a com- 
plicated circular relationship.” 

It is clear that television must not, and as 
far as CBS is concerned does not, pander 
recklessly to the market appeal] of violence. 
It is equally true that a popular medium— 
which is to say a medium serving the broad 
general populace—cannot avoid reflecting the 
fact that there is violence both in the con- 
temporary world and in the history of man. 
What we are trying to do is to be watchful 
of the depiction of violence in drama but 
also to provide constructive, positive values 
in children’s programming and in program- 
ming generally. 

We cannot, of course, create in television 
a cordon sanitaire against the realities of 
life. Should not the aim be rather to intro- 
duce the young viewer sensibly to the world 
in which he is to live? And is there not also 
the need to recognize that different audiences 
at different times may view the same sub- 
ject in different ways? 

Mr. McCrimmon’s letter is one we take very 
much to heart—and I am sharing it with 
the management of the CBS/Broadcast 
Group so that they can know first-hand the 
question he asks of television programming. 
It is not an easy question, and there is no 
easy answer; but I pledge to you the con- 
tinued and heartfelt effort of CBS to find the 
answer and to implement it when it is found. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS STANTON. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 24, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR PERCY: I am sorry that an 


unusual press of business has delayed my 
response to your letter of April 30 and your 
invitation to comment on your remarks to 
the Senate about television. 

It is clear that you have very strong feel- 
ings about the influence of television pro- 
grams on viewers’ behavior, especially the 
effect of depictions of conflict and violence. 
I hope you will indulge my perhaps overlong 
attempt to place the subject in some per- 
spective. 

The depiction of conflict on television and 
the question of whether this contributes to 
violent behavior have been a matter of con- 
cern to us for a long time. There is exten- 
sive literature in the social sciences on this 
subject and about the best one can say on 
it is that the findings are conflicting. Some 
authorities claim that violence in television 
programs induces violence in real life; others 
hold that violence in literature and the 
drama, including television drama, has the 
healthy effect of providing harmless release 
of the hostilities and aggressions that invade 
all of us at one time or another. 

In our operations, we do not rely on this 
conclusion or on the conflicting scientific 
opinion. We have instead recognized the 
sensitivity of the subject and our unquestion- 
able responsibility to serve the best interests 
of the public. We are, of course, aware of the 
criticism that television has drawn, and I 
believe it is safe to say that we have devoted 
greater continuing and thoughtful concern 
to the question than have our critics, be- 
cause we are engaged with it every day of the 
year. 

It would be unrealistic to prohibit all 
violent conflict, both because it is a legiti- 
mate tool of the dramatist and, more im- 
portant, it is most often used to make a 
morally instructive point or to condemn acts 
of violence. It is not unrealistic, however, for 
passion agence — enforce standards that 

e met when violence is depicted. We 
do, and basically they require that the de- 
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piction of violence be essential to the devel- 
opment of theme, plot or character, that it 
not be used merely for shock effect or to 
stimulate audience interest and that it not 
be carried to excess. Although it is useful as 
& general guide, the policy must still be im- 
Plemented by people, making individual 
Judgments. For this we rely on the good sense 
of the creative people who produce, write 
and direct the shows and the supervision of 
experienced personnel in our Program and 
Broadcast Standards departments. 

We have rejected programs that promised 
to provide popular entertainment, because in 
considering their concepts we concluded they 
had an inordinate potential for physical con- 
flict. We have rejected others because, al- 
though taken alone they promised to be ac- 
ceptable, they would have tipped the balance 
of our diversified total schedule toward ac- 
tion-type shows. 

The shows we do schedule are supervised 
by our Program and Broadcast Standards 
people through every step of production, and 
editing and revision is ordered anywhere 
along the way if it appears an episode or in- 
cident does not meet our standards. Our 
people sometimes make mistakes, because 
they are frequently exercising wholly sub- 
jective Judgments, but they are always con- 
scious of the sensitivities of the viewing 
audience and the effect their decisions might 
have on individual members of a nationwide 
audience of millions of children and adults. 

When necessary our people engage the 
help of professional social scientists, and, of 
course, we cooperate with the Code Author- 
ity of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, which functions for the entire in- 
dustry. As an example of recent action in this 
area, the Code Authority retained for a two- 
year period a forensic psychiatry team from 
Temple University to study and advise on 
the effects of televised conflict and violence 
on the audience. During the period there 
were frequent consultations as specific ques- 
tions arose, and the team’s report, which has 
also been published in a professional jour- 
nal, provides guidance to the Authority and 
the three networks in their judgments re- 
garding violent action in entertainment 
shows. 

Along with the other networks, NBC has 
financed and cooperated in studies aimed at 
determining the effect of television program- 
ming on human behavior. Most important, 
from NBC’s point of view, we are currently 
engaged in an ambitious study of our own 
which we hope will make a major contribu- 
tion to understanding the influence of the 
media on the behavior of young people. A 
major deterrent to satisfactory research in 
the past has been the lack of a methodology 
capable of taking into account the great 
variety of influences on human behavior, 
which must be considered in assessing the ef- 
fects of television. NBC’s research experts 
believe the ideal is a real-life study that 
can measure television’s effect within the 
total context of all other influences. 

With the help of a prominent social scien- 
tist, Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia Uni- 
versity, they have devised what we believe 
to be a workable methodology, and we are 
in the second year of a five-year study, which 
our research experts believe will make a 
genuine contribution to understanding the 
behavioral effects of television programs. It is 
the only study of its type in progress, and 
we undertook it on our own initiative and 
entirely at our own expense. 

We have also undertaken some significant 
steps in the development of programming di- 
rected to young audiences. The program pro- 
spectus George Heinemann sent you recently 
is an example of our intentions and progress 
in this field, and we are continuing to look 
for new ways to make television a more re- 
warding experience for young viewers. I con- 
sider this to be one of our most important 
tasks. 
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I realize that none of the foregoing can re- 
lieve the grief of a bereaved father, but I hope 
it offers evidence that we are by no means in- 
sensitive to our responsibilities, that we rec- 
ognize the unique place we hold in American 
life and that we are eager and determined to 
do all we can to find answers to the questions 
that plague our troubled society. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JULIAN GOODMAN. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CHINA 
STATEMENT 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
announcement by the President that he 
would visit Peking for a conference with 
the Communist Chinese is a most hope- 
ful development in my opinion. 

Of course, we must not permit this 
discussion to put us off guard for our 
national security, but it is important 
that every opportunity to establish 
peaceful relations be explored. 

I congratulate President Nixon for 
having the courage and wisdom to take a 
new approach toward our dealings with 
the Communist Chinese. 


INDIANS, ELECTRIC ENERGY AND 
ECOLOGY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, two great 
needs in my home State of Arizona are 
for electrical power and for economic 
opportunities for reservation Indians. 

During this week temperatures in 
Phoenix have reached more than 110° 
several days. This is an area of 
almost 1 million persons. It takes a lot 
of electricity to cool the homes, offices, 
and workshops for this population. With- 
out refrigeration, this thriving sunshine 
capital of our Nation would wilt each 
and every summer. 

Far to the north, up on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, it is much cooler. 
But there are many Indians who do not 
have jobs which pay them a decent living 
wage. Employment opportunities are few 
and far between, 

By placing new power generating 
plants in the Four Corners region, moves 
were made to meet the energy needs of 
Phoenix and the Southwest and at the 
same time supply triba] income and some 
very good jobs for Indians. 

This also has brought a major 
controversy. 

I would like to make a few points con- 
cerning the dispute over the powerplants. 

First, conservationists who were so 
avidly opposed to any more hydroelectric 
dams must bear a large part of the 
responsibility for the current situation. 
They stopped the construction of new 
dams which would provide not only pol- 
lution-free sources of electricity but new 
recreation opportunities through the cre- 
ation of new lakes. 

The Southwest is growing—whether 
the current residents like it or not. We 
could not lock the borders if we wanted 
to. People are coming to Arizona, and 
southern California, and New Mexico, 
and west Texas. And these people must 
have power and the factories they work 
in must have power. 

Just where in the world did the short- 
sighted conservationists of the 1960’s 
think this power was going to come from? 
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Second, I will take just a moment to 
mention the politics of Indian reserva- 
tions. 

We have a sharp division on the 
Navajo and Hopi Reservations between 
the Indians who want to live in their 
traditional way and those who realize 
that if the Indians are to share in the 
20th century they must adjust to change. 

Traditionally, by 20th century white 
standards, Arizona Indians have lived in 
poverty. 

The progressive elements of the tribes 
have been moving toward economic de- 
velopment of their reservations. These 
elements know that economic progress 
is elementary to improved education, 
health, and general welfare. 

It also is evident to many Indian lead- 
ers that the best life for the Indian—the 
life that allows him the most retention 
of his traditions and culture—can be 
maintained on the reservation. Indians 
who move to the cities often are over- 
whelmed by the alien atmosphere, and 
the non-Indian society is befuddled by 
the very characteristics that are basic 
to Indian life. 

That is why it is so important to bring 
economic development to Indian reserva- 
tions. An Indian supervisor, or at least 
someone acquainted with Indian cus- 
toms, is better equipped to supervise 
Indian employees. And since Indians 
traditionally have very close family ties, 
they generally would prefer to stay with 
their families on the reservations. 

It is for this reason that it distresses 
me that so many publications are criti- 
cizing perhaps the biggest economic de- 
velopment on an Indian reservation in 
the Southwest. 

Let me emphasize that I believe that 
we must do everything practical to pro- 
tect the environment. Arizona is a 
beautiful State with a wonderful climate. 
Clean air has long been one of our most 
precious assets. What we must do is to 
develop the technology for coexistence of 
power generating facilities with our en- 
vironment. I believe that the expendi- 
ture of $90 million to install air pollu- 
tion control devices in the plant now 
under construction at Page shows that 
the power companies are trying to pro- 
tect the environment. 

In northern Arizona we have a situa- 
tion that should help to bind the Indian 
and non-Indian together—not drive them 
apart. 

The tribes need income and jobs—the 
powerplants supply this. 

The people in the cities need electrical 
energy—the powerplants supply this. 

As the supply of privately owned land 
in Arizona is exhausted, the future of 
the State will become closely intertwined 
with the development of industry on 
reservations. It already is happening. 

Most Arizonans have great respect for 
the Indians. It is a disservice to all when 
efforts are made to stir up animosity be- 
tween the Indians and non-Indians, or 
between the factions within the tribes. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two editorials from the 
July 5, 1971 editions of the Phoenix 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Wo Hares INDIANS? 


As Life magazine tells it, in a cover story 
marked by shameful racism and abysmal dis- 
tortions, Indians in Arizona and the rest of 
America remain the exploited victims of a 
tradition of white hatred dating back to the 
battle of Little Big Horn and beyond. By 
way of describing the relationships between 
two Arizona tribes and whites, Life makes 
this statement: + 

“In the Southwest there is hatred for the 
Hopi and Navajo traditionalists who want 
to stop the stripmining of coal on their 
reservations, a step that would halt the fuel 
Supply for white men’s power plants.” 

While it is true enough that traditionalists 
have objected to disturbing what they con- 
sider the sacred earth with strip mining op- 
erations. Life neglects to observe that the 
traditionalists constitute a shrinking por- 
tion of the reservation population, and that 
the coal mining agreement was negotiated 
with tribal governments generally recog- 
nized as legitimate by Indians themselves. 

Contrary to Life's ugly implication, the 
Hopis and Navajos are not being ground un- 
der the white man’s boot. The typical reac- 
tion of the Arizona white community to 
the traditionalists’ complaints has not been 
hatred, but rather sympathy mixed with some 
understandable bewilderment about cultural 
and political differences on reservations. 

The Life article is riddled with the contra- 
dictions typical of the eastern seaboard Lib- 
eral’s tunnel vision on Indian matters. It 
says Indians are victims of “cultural peno- 
cide,” then goes on to lament reservation 
conditions, unemployment and poor housing 
among them, that could be changed only by 
further abandonment of native customs for 
ways of the white man. 

Probably one day, American Indians will 
live more happily in a culture not yet fully 
developed, combining the best of two cul- 
tures tugging somewhat cruelly at them now. 
That day will come faster, however, if Liberals 
would only stop encouraging hate as fuel for 
all social reforms. 


A FALSE ALARM ON POLLUTION 


By going into federal court to seek a mora- 
torium on six large power plants in the Four 
Corners area, environmental extremists pro- 
pose to disrupt the orderly growth and the 
prosperity of Arizona and the rest of the 
Southwest because of a pollution threat that 
is more imagined than real. 

Edward Berlin, a Washington lawyer repre- 
senting the environmentalists, says his clients 
want the moratorium invoked while a spe- 
cial task force studies the environmental im- 
pact of the coal-fired power plants. The study 
is expected to take six months, anyway. 

A six-month moratorium, however, doesn’t 
mean just a six-month delay in developing 
power sources the Southwest needs to keep 
up with increases in essential use. If the com- 
plex and delicate timetable for designing and 
erecting the power plants is interrupted, even 
for a short period of time, it is unlikely that 
they will be ready in time to avoid serious 
power shortages in Phoenix, Tucson and 
other southwestern cities in the next decade. 
As the nation discovered in the case of the 
SST, major technological projects cannot be 
restarted on whim. 

If the danger to the environment were any- 
thing close to what the plaintiffs contend, a 
slowdown on the plants might be in order. 
As a matter of fact, however, dramatic break- 
throughs in pollution control already are re- 
ducing objectionable emissions from existing 
plants, By the time plants under construction 
are completed some years hence, the technol- 
ogy probably will be available to cut pollu- 
tion to acceptable limits, if not to zero. 

If the outcome of this unnecessary litiga- 
tion damages Arizona to the extent it could, 
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environmentalism will win no friends here. 
If the plaintiffs hope to protect nature in the 
long haul, they'll drop this case and take 
on more real threats. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Will 
Rogers was reported to have said that 
“all politics is applesauce.” Anyone at 
all familiar with President Nixon’s rev- 
enue-sharing proposals who has listened 
to some of the criticisms of that pro- 
gram would be inclined to agree with 
Will Rogers that a lot of it is nothing 
but “applesauce.” 

A realistic appraisal of the present 
financial relationship that exists be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments can only produce the obvious 
conclusion that the present system is 
simply not getting the job done of meet- 
ing the needs of the people of this coun- 
try at the State and local level. No one 
can deny that State and local leaders 
are being confronted by a critical di- 
lemma, The tax base on which they have 
to draw, dependent primarily on sales 
and property taxes, cannot provide an 
adequate level of revenue necessary to 
finance the services being demanded by 
their constituencies. The rate of growth 
in services provided by the local gov- 
ernments is reflected in the twelvefold 
increase in State and local expenses dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. In 1946 
the expenditures on the State and local 
level accounted for $11 billion, while in 
1970 that figure had grown to an esti- 
mated $132 billion. This is three times 
the rate at which the Federal Govern- 
ment’s spending has increased in this 
period. 

Our constitutional system of govern- 
ment simply cannot continue to function 
successfully when State and local gov- 
ernments are continually operating on 
the verge of bankruptcy and becoming 
increasingly dependent on funds from 
specific limited grant programs that the 
Federal Government has developed over 
the years. 

Even though the present system of 
Federal grant-in-aid often spells the dif- 
ference between fiscal solvency and fiscal 
ruin for many State and local govern- 
ments, the problems that are created by 
the narrow piecemeal approach to broad 
local problems only serves to compound 
the unhappy situation. The restrictive 
nature of the categorical grants often 
makes it impossible for local government 
Officials to use them wisely to fit local 
requirements. This lack of flexibility 
means that officials here in Washington 
are forcing the mayors of Salt Lake City, 
Provo, Ogden, Logan, and others in my 
own State of Utah to spend money on 
projects that are not always of highest 
priority while other pressing local needs 
go unmet. 

There is no doubt that State and local 
governments need Federal help, but what 
they need is more help with less bureau- 
cratic redtape. It is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to justify to my constituents 
in Utah how men in Washington can 
dictate binding policies and guidelines to 
local Utah governments like Tooele, 
Heber, Juab, Duchesne, and others when 
they do not pronounce the names cor- 
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rectly, let alone understand the com- 
plexity of local issues and problems. 
These communities do need more money, 
but Utah’s Governor, its mayors, and 
county commissioners, and their counter- 
parts all over the country need more than 
just money. They also need the addition- 
al freedom of choice that would come 
with the President’s revenue sharing so 
that they can spend the money where it 
can do the most good for their commu- 
nities. 

As I have mentioned, Mr. President, 
the problems confronting my own State 
of Utah are not much different than 
those confronting other states, and 
Utah’s need also serves as an indicator 
of the benefits that would be shared by 
all the States with the adoption of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s revenue-sharing program. 

As the need for new funds by State and 
local governments continues to grow, the 
fear grows with them that the adminis- 
tration’s proposals will produce less, not 
more, Federal funds. I believe this con- 
cern, which has been expressed by many 
critics of revenue sharing, is groundless, 
since President Nixon has provided that 
no State would receive less money under 
revenue sharing than it does under the 
present program of multiple categorical 
grants. It is simply not true that general 
revenue-sharing funds will be derived 
from a total phaseout of categorical 
grants. I believe that this particular point 
is so imporant and has been attacked so 
often that it is worth stating again: 
No State or Federal program will receive 
fewer funds under revenue sharing than 
it does under the present categorical 
grant system of distributing Federal 
money. 

The importance of this statement to 
Utah and many of the other large 
Western States is evident when it is 
viewed in context of future Government 
spending. Utah has not maintained a 
sophisticated “grants man” in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol to seek out all the potential 
Federal funds, and as a result of the 
growing maze of Federal programs, we 
are finding that our State and cities are 
receiving a gradually decreasing percent- 
age of the total Federal budget. This is 
graphically shown during the years of 
the Johnson administration, when there 
was such an explosive growth in the 
number of Federal programs. In 1965, 
Utah was receiving 0.61 percent of the 
total Federal grants to the States. During 
the brief period of 4 years from 1965 to 
1969 the percentage dropped to 0.50 per- 
cent, a drop of about 20 percent. It is 
clear from these and other supporting 
statistics that the Utah percentage of the 
Federal budget is likely to continue to 
decrease under the present system. 

As a further illustration of this trend 
and a vivid example of what revenue 
sharing can mean to Utah, I would like 
to refer to the total Federal expenditures 
in the 20 major social programs. These 
20 major social programs cover such 
fields as nutrition, community action, 
education, health welfare, housing, urban 
development, law enforcement, man- 
power training, airports, and mass 
transit. The funds spent in these areas 
nationwide totaled $14.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1970. Of these, Utah received only 
$63.3 million or 0.43 percent. 

If Utah had been allocated its general 
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revenue-sharing percentage of these 
programs, the State would have received 
over $83.3 million. That is an increase of 
over $20 million in a single fiscal year. 
These figures take on even more signif- 
icance when it is realized that the Fed- 
eral funds spent for the social welfare of 
the country are increasing each year, but, 
because of the fact that Utah has for the 
most part successfully avoided a major- 
ity of the social problems that are con- 
fronting other areas of the country, its 
share of the present categorical social 
grants would continue to decline. Under 
the revenue-sharing program, Utah 
would be able to channel its allotted por- 
tion of the Federal revenue into those 
programs intended to solve those prob- 
lems that are unique to Utah, rather than 
having to adapt programs that may have 
been intended to cope with the problems 
of New York or San Francisco. It is clear 
that Utah will benefit from the adoption 
of revenue sharing. 

The general revenue-sharing alloca- 
tion will be above the State’s share of 
national population, above its share of 
Federal income tax payments, and above 
its share of probable addition to cate- 
gorical grant programs. In addition to 
the favorable fiscal features of revenue 
sharing, the returning of the decision- 
making to the local leaders in Utah will 
mean that there will not only be an im- 
provement in the form of Federal assist- 
ance, but there will also be an improve- 
ment in the quality of that assistance. 

I, for one, have been happy to see that 
Utah’s local and State government lead- 
ers have recognized the value of revenue 
sharing to our State. I respect the opin- 
ions of these men because they are the 
officials who must daily face the prob- 
lem of making local government respon- 
sive to the needs of their communities. 
They are the men who know that reve- 
nue sharing can and will work for the 
betterment of all levels of government. 
Woodrow Wilson said, in viewing the re- 
lationship between State and Federal 
governments in this country, that it was 
the “cardinal question of our constitu- 
tional system.” I am pleased to see that 
we are developing, in revenue sharing, 
a program that will answer that “cardi- 
nal question” with the assurance of mak- 
ing our local government more effective 
today as well as preserving our federal 
system for future generations. 


MARINE LEAGUE AWARD WON BY 
MRS. ESTHER CLARK 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, one of the 
outstanding newspaperwomen of this 
country is Mrs. Esther Clark of the Phoe- 
nix Gazette. A list of her achievements 
in the field of journalism would fill many 
columns of print. Her reputation for fair 
and accurate reporting on difficult and 
complex subjects extends beyond State 
and National boundaries. She is a first- 
rate investigative reporter and feature 
writer. One of Mrs. Clark’s major inter- 
ests, and one in which she particularly 
excels, is the reporting of military affairs. 

Next month Mrs. Clark will join the 
ranks of other outstanding Americans 
who have received the Marine Corps 
League’s Dickey Chapelle Award. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record an article from the 
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July 14 issue of the Phoenix Gazette 
which gives the details of this award to a 
very deserving Arizona newspaper- 
woman, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARINE LEAGUE AWARD Won BY GaAZETTE’S 
ESTHER CLARK 

Phoenix Gazette staff writer Esther Clark 
has been selected for the Marine Corps 
League's Dickey Chapelle Award, presented 
annually in memory of newswoman Dickey 
Chapelle who was killed while on patrol with 
a company of Marines in Vietnam in 1965. 

Mrs. Clark will receive the award in Au- 
gust at the League’s national convention in 
San Antonio, Tex., where actor John Wayne 
will receive a companion award, the Iron 
Mike Award. 

“Esther was the obvious choice,” said Sid- 
ney S. McMath of League headquarters, “for 
the award is conferred on the woman who in 
the opinion of the league has contributed 
most to morale, welfare and well-being of 
our Marines and who has made notable con- 
tributions to the Marine Corps and the 
United States of America.” 

Past recipients have been actress Martha 
Raye; Washington, D.C., philanthropist, Mrs. 
Marjorie Merriweather Post; Mrs. Lucy Cald- 
well of Princeton, N.J. (USO Vietnam); and 
Mrs. Verona Deyney, Northfield, Minn. (Proj- 
ect HOPE). 

Mrs. Clark, who has been a feature writer 
for The Gazette for 26 years, spent three 
months as a war correspondent in Vietnam, 
arriving home on Christmas Day 1966. 

Last fall a series of articles written by Mrs. 
Clark in The Phoenix Gazette led to the 
setting aside of the conviction and sentence 
of Green Beret Capt. Jobn J. McCarthy Jr., 
who had been convicted of murder in the 
shooting of a Cambodian double agent, 
court-martialed and imprisoned. 

Mrs. Clark’s stories, relating previously un- 
published information in the case, led to a 
review by a military tribunal in Washington 
which handed down the decision to set aside 
McCarthy's conviction. 

Mrs. Clark, whose news and feature cover- 
age of military affairs has been cited in nu- 
merous awards and honors, has achieved 
many “firsts” as a female journalist. They 
include being the first woman reporter to: 
ride in a jet fighter plane. break the “sound” 
barrier, take an underwater trip in a sub- 
marine, fly off the deck of an aircraft carrier, 
hit the beach with an Army team in a Navy 
practice assault landing and cover an execu- 
tion at the Arizona State Prison in Florence. 

She is married to Frank Clark. 


TRADE POLICY REVISION NEEDED 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
United States has now recorded two suc- 
cessive monthly deficits in our foreign 
trade. Contrary to earlier expectations 
the trade trend is discouraging, the more 
so if we keep in mind that these two 
monthly deficits have been incurred even 
though our exports included Government 
giveaway products under foreign aid, 
food-for-peace, and other similar non- 
commercial shipments—exclusive of mil- 
itary—to other countries. 

I believe that Members of this body 
are aware that our official trade statistics, 
as differentiated from balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics, have for years put a 
deceptive face on our trade balance. If 
this had not been done we would have 
shown a trade deficit over the past 5 
years. 

Mr. President, the weak competitive 
position of this country in world markets 
and in the face of imports can no longer 
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be concealed. The Department of Com- 
merce admits as much today. In the most 
recent issue of Commerce Today—July 
12, 1971—Commerce Secretary Maurice 
Stans says: 

The United States is losing its competitive- 
ness in world markets. 

In manufactured goods we have slipped 
from 25% of the world market in 1960 to 
21% in 1970. 

In 1970 the United States lost to Germany 
its position as the world’s largest exporter of 
manufactured goods. 


In recognition of this unenviable con- 
dition, we are urged by the freer trade 
supporters to shift our capital invest- 
ment from “labor-intensive” to “high- 
technology” industries. 

This sounds like a retreat from lower to 
higher ground as a flood rises. The steady 
retreat raises the question of how much 
high ground there is and whether it can 
sustain us, 

Mr. President, without pursuing this 
question further, I offer for the RECORD 
three papers prepared in recent weeks by 
O. R. Strackbein, who is known to many 
of us as a longtime student of the trade 
problem. As president of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, he 
has made many appearances before the 
committees of Congress that have to do 
with trade legislation over the past 20 
years. 

Mr. Strackbein makes an analysis of 
the present state of American industry 
which continues to lead the world, as it 
faces drastically changed world competi- 
tive conditions. He throws much needed 
light on the validity or lack of validity of 
the tendency to classify our industries as 
“labor-intensive,” “capital-intensive,” or 
“high-technology.” I think I can say that 
his analysis is an eye opener. He also 
pays his respects to the constant refrain 
that our industries become more efficient 
as a means of becoming or remaining 
competitive with imports. 

He also draws a sharp distinction 
between the prospects of industrial 
growth in this country, as we knew it in 
the first half of this century, on the one 
hand, and what we face today, on the 
other. The latter, he sees as a wholly 
different aggregate. 

I offer the three papers in sequence at 
this point in the Record. While there is 
considerable overlap, the repetition helps 
in tracing the evolution of our world 
trading position no less than the devel- 
opments of the ever bleaker outlook of 
employing the ever growing labor force 
in this country—unless we change our 
trade policy to meet the changed 
situation. 

The three papers are “Distributing 
New Dimensions of Imports,” “Eclipse of 
U.S. World Productive and Competitive 
Leadership” and “Our Labor-Intensive 
Industries: Let’s Preserve Them Against 
Imports.” 

There being no objection, the papers 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTURBING NEW DIMENSIONS OF IMPORTS 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 

In recent years imports have put on a 
new face in our economy. They represent a 
newly developed challenge in a sense that 
can only be described as spoilative of cer- 
tain aspects of the American system of in- 
dustrial expansion. 
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In order to grasp the full implications of 
this pronouncement it is desirable to give 
attention to the function of wage levels and 
relative productivity in the course of im- 
port competition, and their bearing on do- 
mestic employment under general and spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Industries that are beset by growing im- 
ports will not ordinarily add workers to their 
employment rolls, unless the economy is very 
prosperous and upgrade. They will rather do 
all they can to increase productivity by re- 
ducing their employment in order to meet 
the pressing low-cost import competition. It 
becomes necessary to reduce costs, and this 
can be done in any meaningful sense only 
by cutting down on the work-force. Since 
wages cannot be reduced, both because of 
political realities and because doing so would 
reduce consumer demand, the only way to 
reduce labor costs is to cut the number of 
man-hours needed to produce a given vol- 
ume of goods, When that is done by a num- 
ber of industries that are faced with import 
competition, the result will be less employ- 
ment. This may mean a lower total payroll. 
In any event that is the objective. 


REDUCTION OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


It is not generally appreciated what is in- 
volved in reducing production costs. It is 
often said that in some products labor is not 
more than 15% or 20% of the cost of pro- 
duction, e.g., as in automobiles, in the pro- 
duction of which the payroll in 1967 was only 
14.8% of the value of shipments. (See Cen- 
sus of Manufactures for 1967.) This judg- 
ment is perniciously false because it ignores 
the permeation of all production by labor, 
from minerals, agriculture, lumbering and 
all other raw material preparations to mul- 
tiple transportation, financing, insuring, 
storing, etc. These and other operations pre- 
cede firal assemblage of parts and compo- 
nents. What is called the “automobile in- 
dustry”, with its 1967 complement of 743,000 
workers, is merely an assembly operation. 
The great preponderance of labor is expended 
before the assembly line is reached. The 
“industry’s” labor outlay is only a third of 
the iceberg. Instead of 743,000 workers, some- 
what over 2 million workers are needed to 
build our automobiles and parts. 

The fact is that close to 80% of total costs 
incurred by all corporations in production 
goes into employee compensation carried all 
the way back, Therefore precious little 
maneuvering is left as a competitive weapon 
other than reduction of man-hours through 
worker-displacement. If overall costs are to 
be reduced as much as 10% in order to be- 
come competitive with imports the total 
work-force from A to Z must be reduced by 
something more than 10%, even if profits 
were reduced proportionately. If a 20% re- 
duction in cost is necessary the work-force 
would have to be cut some 25%. 

Reduction of costs has, of course, been the 
very matrix of American industrial success. 
Lower prices generally beget greater con- 
sumption. While this is not always true it is 
true with a product that enjoys an elastic 
demand, such as automobiles. It does not 
hold for goods with an inelastic demand, 
such as sugar and salt and other essentials. 
With an elastic demand consumption rises 
when prices are reduced. The classic Ameri- 
can process with a new product which was 
found to enjoy an elastic demand has been 
to move heaven and earth to bring down the 
price to consumers, That is the tale of the 
automobile, radio, TV, etc. It is also the very 
principle on which our anti-monopoly pos- 
ture rests. 

LOW-COST IMPORTS PRODUCE DIFFERENT EFFECT 

As a result, today imports are invested 
willy-nilly by the unwary with the same vir- 
tues attributable to the cost-reductions that 
in our economy were the key to enlarged con- 
sumption and resulting expansion of employ- 
ment. The analogy rests on precarious 
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ground. For example, the demand for a par- 
ticular product may be inelastic. Lower costs 
and lower prices, whether offered by imports 
or domestic producers, will then not enhance 
consumption sufficiently to help employment. 
Those who were laid off because of higher 
domestic productivity or imports then create 
new unemployment. 

Now we come to the very core of the case. 
If the demand for a product is elastic and 
if the initial price to the consumer is ap- 
preciable a lowering of the price will indeed 
beget consumer response. The workers who 
were displaced by the more productive meth- 
ods that resulted in the lower price will find 
employment after some time. The workers in 
the buggy and carriage factories gave way in 
& roundabout process to the automotive 
worker. In time more workers were employed 
in automobile production than had been dis- 
placed, although not very likely in the same 
place, 

However, to substitute lower-cost imports 
for domestic cost-reducing innovations, such 
as more productive machinery, is not justi- 
fied. There is a fertile difference. 

When the domestic entrepreneur contem- 
plates drastic cost reduction as a means of 
reaching a broader market he is lured by 
visions of bonanza-like returns. The great 
exemplar, of course, was Henry Ford. He col- 
lected handsomely on his vision by taking a 
risk on the elasticity of demand for his prod- 
uct. He was sure, however, that if his theory 
Was true, he would have a vast and almost 
virgin market before him. 

He had recognized the interdependence 
of mass-production and mass-consumption. 
He instituted the unheard-of $5-a-day wage 
as a token of his faith. 


EXAMPLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


To appreciate the difference between the 
Ford approach and the present-day efforts 
of manufacturers of products that promise 
great consumer acceptance if the cost is 
brought to levels low enough to tap the 
mass market, we must recognize the differ- 
ence in the attendant circumstances. Mr. 
Ford could be sure that he would not soon 
be undersold by competitors who had access 
to his technology, access to his engineering 
developments and who were likely as ex- 
perienced in marketing as he but who paid 
their workers only $1 or $2 per day against 
his $5. 

Had such entrepreneurs been on the land- 
scape and ready for him, ready to invade his 
market and tap layers of consumer income 
below those he could hope to reach unless 
he could surprise them with yet more high- 
ly productive methods, he might have 
thought twice before venturing so far afield. 
The others would have shared his market 
and might possibly have driven him out of 
business. Their lower wage disbursements 
would, however, soon have failed to boost 
consumer income sufficiently to produce the 
generally high level of consumer demand 
necessary to sustain general expansion of the 
economy. Instead of taking their cue from 
Henry Ford the remainder of American in- 
dustry would have seen him as a failure and 
would not have emulated him. 

The industrial miracle of the world, the 
American industrial system, would not have 
flowered, unless, indeed, some other entre- 
preneur equal to Ford had come on the 
scene. 

To pursue the difference further, assume 
that his competitors, who were in a position 
to take a competitive advantage of him be- 
cause of their lower wages combined with 
high productivity, had been foreign com- 
panies producing abroad rather than Ameri- 
can. They would then have employed for- 
eign rather than American workers. Mr. Ford 
could never have built his industrial empire. 
The automotive industry would hardly have 
become the great employer of domestic labor 
that it is today. 

Today highly resourceful, competent and 
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energetic entrepreneurs, supported by great 
capital resources, much of it American, do 
exist and operate abroad; and these are hun- 
gry for business. 

This fact alters the whole outlook for 
greater employment in this country today 
compared with what it would be if the 
conditions faced by Henry Ford still pre- 
vailed. 

EXAMPLE OF RADIO AND TV SETS 


We have an example, even if not a per- 
fect one, in that part of the electronic in- 
dustry that is devoted to consumer electronic 
goods today. This potential employer of 
thousands upon thousands of workers has 
been hamstrung, so to speak, as an expan- 
sive employer of American workers. Its em- 
ploying potential has been dissipated by the 
very import process pictured above. 

It is not that the demand for household 
electronic goods (radio and TV receiving 
sets, tape recorders, etc.) is inelastic. No! 
It is quite elastic, and the American indus- 
try benefited from this fact for years in the 
radio forerunner of TV, Manufacture of re- 
celving sets, the price of which had been 
brought down within the reach of the mass 
market, provided expanding employment, 
With the advent of TV and the develop- 
ment of mass production abroad the scene 
began. to switch. 

The high wages which were the character- 
istic of the American system, togetber with 
their function of assuring an adequate 
market for mass-produced goods, suddenly 
became a formidable competitive handicap. 
This handicap was two-fold. The lower for- 
eign costs permitted inundation of our 
market by the imported product. At the 
same time it foreclosed to the American 
manufacturers the hope of enjoying the 
mass market that formerly was sure to greet 
the further progressive reduction of costs. 
The latter function was pre-empted by the 
foreign producers who, in order to accom- 
plish this fact, needed no particular in- 
ventiveness or originality. They had but to 
build on what became available to them 
through the process of licensing from 
American patent-holders. 

Thus was destroyed the dream that its 
pursuit in the past by American entrepre- 
neurs brought us ever expanding employ- 
ment opportunities. True, American capital, 
because of its mobility can still participate 
in the expansion, but the benefits do not 
accrue to the American workers. 

In the past we looked to new industries, 
which came to be known as growth indus- 
tries, to take up the slack of industries 
that lagged in employment. A recent ex- 
ample was the chemical industry with new 
products. This was a natural development 
when the new and growing industries were 
operating in this country and enjoyed ex- 
clusive patent rights and tariff protection. 
Today it is different. We still have growth 
industries but our own companies license 
foreign producers or establish producing 
plants in other countries. 

The lower costs of production abroad pro- 
duce the same effects that successive 
production-cost-reductions formerly pro- 
duced in this country. 

When the source of the cheaper product, 
however, is foreign our domestic industry is 
left in a relatively stagnating position. Our 
workers sce the growth that previously re- 
sulted in burgeoning employment at home, 
taking place in other countries. 

Thus the whole outlook for greater em- 
ployment is changed. A shift to overseas 
bases has in recent years been going on all 
about us. We can no longer reason as we 
did before. When our capital can move 
overseas so readily the accustomed door to 
greater employment in this country to 
which we looked in the past is largely shut 
off. 
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EXPORTS AS AN OFFSET 


It is said that employment generated by 
exports offsets the jobs lost to imports. Ex- 
ports, however, cannot overcome the growth- 
killing effects of imports that rob our growth 
industries of their dynamic employment po- 
tentials, as described above: e.g., man-made 
fibers, This is something that was not on the 
scene until the past decade; and it has al- 
ready taken a heavy toll. We have before us 
the bright example of computer exports. 

In 1960 we exported only $48 million of 
electronic computers, accessories and parts. 
By 1969 this figure had climbed to $728 mil- 
lion. This heartening record is equaled, how- 
ever, by our importation of telecommunica- 
tion apparatus (radio, TV, etc.) which moved 
from $127 million in 1960 to $1,006 million in 
1969. Here we have evidence of the rapidity 
of import invasion if the competitive cost- 
advantage of the imported product is right. 
The evidence is very convincing in persuad- 
ing us that industries that do not yet feel 
much pressure from imports may find them- 
selves beleagured in a few years’ time. 

Even so well-established an industry as the 
automobile makers, who were among the very 
pioneers of the mass-production system, 
found that there was still a market to be 
found in the income brackets that lie below 
the lowest-cost automobiles our industry was 
able to manufacture. 

If we scan the income distribution by 
family in this country in a recent year (1968) 
we may better appreciate what the potential 
market may be today. 39.7% of family income 
in 1968 resided in the $10,000 and over brack- 
ets. 23.4% feel into the $7,000—-$9,999 bracket. 
Below that level only a low-price automobile 
new or secondhand, could hope to make 
headway. Yet, 26.6% of the total income fell 
into the $3,000-$6,999 bracket. (Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1970, Table 
486, p. 322). 

Here was an invitation to any automobile 
manufacturers who could produce a vehicle 
at a price low enough to tap this market. 
Those more likely to have that capacity 
would, however, be foreign producers who 
enjoyed the competitive benefit of low wage 
rates and high productivity. The result was 
the capture in a few years of 10%-15% of 
the total American automobile market by 
imports. 

American producers were prevented by 
labor costs and the productivity level from 
supplying this potential market. They are 
making a second attempt, but imports con- 
tinue to grow. Unless rising productivity can 
reduce sharply the man-hours needed to pro- 
duce cheaper automobiles, the imported 
product will continue to supply the greater 
part of the low-priced car market. As pre- 
viously noted, a substantial productivity in- 
crease translates into heavy worker-displace- 
ment. Already some components are being 
imported in order to assure a low price. This 
practice, however, does not help domestic 
employment. 

THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 

This is essentially the dilemma in which 
American industry finds itself today vis-a-vis 
imports. The pressure to remain or to become 
competitive with imports, as if success in 
this endeavor would restore the magic of 
old, works at cross-purpose with the national 
goal of full employment. The sharper the im- 
port competition the more hopeless the ef- 
fort to increase employment through cost re- 
duction. Movement to overseas bases will be 
stimulated. 

IMPORT CEILINGS OR QUOTAS AS A REMEDY 

Any proposed remedy must therefore ad- 
dress itself to this dilemma. To retain a rea- 
sonable share of our market for domestically- 
produced goods calls for import controls that 
are designed to produce precisely that result. 
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The tariff has been reduced to ineffective 
levels in most instances. Import ceilings or 
quotas represent the most effective as well as 
the most reasonable instrument available for 
prevention of the pre-emption and despolia- 
tion of our market by imports running wild. 
Ceiling or quota limitations can be devised 
to provide for a reasonable level of imports 
and sharing of our market in proportion to 
its expansion from year to year. They would 
at the same time control the shipment to 
this country of products manufactured 
abroad from plants established by American 
capital. 

Our industries would once more be assured 
of a growing market and higher employment 
if they were guarded against disruption by 
imports. 

There can be little question that our patent 
system contributed greatly to the vision of 
successive cost reductions as the key to the 
mass production and the mass market which 
together brought greater employment. When 
imports are poised ready to jump ahead of 
our producers because of the cost advantage 
enjoyed by the former, our producers face & 
disheartening if not impossible prospect; and 
our economy will lose the propulsive lure that 
formerly induced it to work production mir- 
acles. Labor will be the evicted bystander. 
ECLIPSE OF U.S. WORLD PRODUCTIVE AND COM- 

PETITIVE LEADERSHIP 


(By O. R. Strackbein) 


This will be an attempt in a very abridged 

form to trace the recent make-over of the 
American economy in terms of its competi- 
tive capacity in relation to the rest of the 
world. 
“In order to find an anchor-point it will 
be n to go back a generation or two. 
No specific date can be fixed but it is de- 
sirable to go back far enough to trace the 
divergence of our economy from its previous 
state and particularly from that of other 
countries, or to about 1900. 

The old idea governing wage income was 
based partially on the iron theory of wages 
of Ricardo and others. The principal thrust 
was to get as much labor for as little pay 
as possible. Wage reductions were imposed 
as a remedy when business went sour in de- 
pressions. In other words, wages were an 
evil burden on production. Labor could be 
and was sweated on “sound” economic prin- 
ciple. Legislation and judicial decisions un- 
derwrote the practice by keeping unioniza- 
tion under wraps. 


NEW CONCEPT TAKES SHAPE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


After the concept of mass-production took 
hold as a result of mechanical inventive- 
ness in this country, a ray of light of a 
different wave length broke through. Per- 
haps the first concrete progeny of this beam 
of light was the anti-trust laws, in the sense 
that they reflected the economic meaning of 
competition versus monopoly power. At the 
bottom of this distinction lay the interest 
of the consumer or the people. Competition 
would bring prices down. Monopoly was bad 
because it placed pricing in the hands of 
the monopolists whoever these might be and 
made of it an instrument of enrichment at 
the expense of the people. 

With this concept the seedbed was ready 
for another new idea. If mechanical genius 
was sufficient to speed the wheels of produc- 
tion and swell the stream of goods, the 
process left to itself was doomed to choke 
itself on a vast accumulation of products 
that had nowhere to go. 

EXAMPLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


Folklore had it that Henry Ford was the 
genius who broke the dilemma. His reason- 
ing seems simple enough; but it was revo- 
lutionary if seen as a radical departure from 
the old wage theory. He saw the need of 
consumer purchasing power and wages as 
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the life-saver of mass-production. He insti- 
tuted the $5 per day wage, unheard of at the 
time. His vision, however, had a yet deeper 
perception. 

Consumer income was not then, as it is not 
now, all of the same level. How many con- 
sumers enjoyed incomes of $25,000 or 
more?—a tidy sum in Ford's early days. Not 
very many. If the cost of an automobile was 
such that only the wealthy could buy it, 
there was no point In making a great many 
automobiles. They would only pile up as 
inventory. The cost per unit would remain 
high because of low volume of production. 

It was obvious, however, that the cost of 
the automobile could be reduced substan- 
tially—how far down no one knew—if over- 
head were spread over thousands of cars 
rather than hundreds and as production 
methods were improved. More yet could be 
done if hundreds of thousands of cars could 
be built; but would people buy them? 

If the wealthier elements were buying cars 
because they liked them, would not the next 
lower layer of income level also buy them if 
the cost could be brought within their range? 
Obviously, the question of chicken or egg 
sequence faced Mr. Ford. He was allergic to 
bankers but made the plunge on the strength 
of his faith in his vision. He sensed that the 
demand for automobiles was elastic. The 
farther down he could bring the cost the 
larger the demand he would encounter. The 
more cars he produced, the lower would be 
the cost of each. He could now visualize the 
bonanza that awaited him if he kept the 
faith. If there were a hundred who could 
buy a car at a price of $5,000 and a thousand 
who could pay $4,000, and a hundred thou- 
sand who would pay $3,000, there might be a 
million who could buy a car at $500. 

Mr. Ford operated on this principle and 
met with phenomenal success. His was the 
epic of the marriage of mass-production and 
mass-consumption, He, together with others 
who saw the same vision, gave to the world 
the uniquely American system of production 
and distribution. 

The system was not fully understood, as it 
may not yet be fully understood, but it was 
viable, albeit there was danger that it might 
be run into the ground. Instead a historic 
crash did occur in 1929. It was only in the 
next decade that the birthpangs of the twin 
equation of mass-production-mass-consump- 
tion, with much travail, achieved a parturi- 
tion or actual delivery. 

The old idea of wages as a monstrous if 
necessary evil was nevertheless not easily 
fended off. It was ready to strangle the new- 
born idea; but yet the offspring lived and be- 
fore long was a lusty challenger of the old 
concept; and in time won the day—some 
would say, in spades. 

The American productive system as epit- 
omized by the automobile brought indus- 
trial leadership of the world to the United 
States. After World War II the other indus- 
trial countries were convinced of the virtues 
of the system as a producer of goods and 
they fell in line in full cry. 

With the help of the Marshall Plan, the 
infusion of copious capital, and the exposure 
of thousands of foreign productivity teams 
to our plants and factories, followed by bil- 
lions of dollars of private investments abroad 
by our industries, the other industrial coun- 
tries moved apace in modern technology and 
managerial skills. Their productivity, for- 
merly far below that of our industries, was 
soon hard on our heels, in a few instances 
perhaps forging ahead. In some notable in- 
stances foreign industries such as steel and 
textiles in Japan, installed modern machinery 
and equipment virtually from the ground up, 
industry-wide, while our industries were 
saturated with machinery ranging from the 
obsolete, the obsolescent to the modern. This 
represented a competitive handicap for us. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The example of the automobile did not 
long remain unique if it ever had that dis- 
tinction. The principle of cost and price 
reduction as a means of reaching a mass 
market succeeded handsomely in other in- 
dustries that made products for which the 
demand was elastic. An inelastic demand 
such as we encounter in many essentials, 
Such as salt and sugar, where consumption 
is limited by the number of stomachs to be 
fed, does not lend itself to the type of growth 
and proliferation that supports great indus- 
trial expansion. 

Demand for the nonessentials, on the 
other hand, answers to the old concept of the 
“indefinite expansibility of human wants.” 
It is in this field that American production 
has found its widest expansion and intensi- 
fication. Examples: several cars in a family, 
multiple radio and TV sets, twenty pairs of 
shoes in milady's closet. 

The “expansibility"” of human wants de- 
pended for its realization on rising income, 
such as we have witnessed in this country as 
it made its way to affluency. Potential con- 
sumers could become actual consumers, and 
the proliferation of nonessential goods be- 
came characteristic of our economy of abun- 
dance, also one of waste and obsolescence. 
Such an economy becomes distinctly more 
sensitive than one that caters only to essen- 
tials and little more. 

The American economy today is still ahead 
of other nations in consumer goods. Per 
capita production and consumption had been 
Phenomena! in comparison with the rest of 
the world, other than Canada, but the gap 
is narrowing. The technological development 
of other countries and adoption of our mass- 
production system poses a threat to us that 
is yet to be fully perceived or appreciated. 


CHANGED COMPETITIVE WORLD 


The other countries have indeed adopted 
our mass-production system, but while their 
wages have risen—in many instances more 
than ours in percentage terms, though not 
in dollars and cents—they continue to lag 
far behind us (Canada excepted). Their 
consumers are unable to buy all their mass- 
produced goods. Therefore they need foreign 
markets, far beyond our needs, to dispose 
of their surplus. This country offers the most 
attractive market, and in 1970 we took $40 
billion in goods from other countries. An 
increase in wages abroad would lessen pres- 
ent dependency on exports. Our economic 
relations with other countries as represented 
by trade have changed in a basic sense be- 
cause of the wage discrepancy. There was a 
time when the wage discrepancy was less 
crucial. Our higher productivity acted as a 
considerable offset. Today that offset is 
shrinking and in some instances has been 
lost; and there is another challenge, as we 
shall see. 

The transformation of our competitive 
standing vis a vis the industrially advanced 
nations can best be appreciated if we place 
Henry Ford and his vision and endeavors in 
his day in the present world milieu. 

This tour of imagination requires that 
other industrial countries had been abreast 
of Mr. Ford in point of automotive tech- 
nology—Le., they could in a short time have 
produced as good an automobile as Mr. Ford. 
We assume further that his competitors had 
perceived the meaning of cost-reduction as 
a means of tapping a broader market, as de- 
scribed herein. At the same time their wages 
were a half or less of those paid by him. The 
duty on automobiles, let us say, was 5% if 
they were imported into this country. 

Now, as Mr. Ford, struggled to bring his 
cost down, so that he could offer his auto- 
mobile to the public at $1,000, thus hoping 
to open a wider market; his competitors 
could have offered this product at, say, $750 
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or $800! They could also have beaten him 
to the $500 level. 

The envisioned bonanza that became his 
when he had the market to himself would 
have evaporated. He could perhaps in those . 
days have reduced his wages sufficiently to 
contest his foreign competitors’ conquest of 
his market but this step would have vio- 
lated and subverted his very vision of in- 
creasing consumer purchasing power. 

Had he been confronted fifty-odd years 
ago with very low-cost imports he might 
have opened branch plants abroad to reach 
into the pools of low-wage labor and ex- 
ported his product to this country and to 
other markets from abroad. He might also 
have licensed foreign producers to produce 
his car; but whatever recourse he might 
have had Detroit would not have become 
the automobile capital of the world. The 
vast employment offered by the automobile 
industry over the years in this country would 
have been much smaller. The swelling pay- 
rolls of the manufacturers of automobiles, 
of raw materials and parts and components 
would not have fertilized the economy, as 
they did, with gold dust. Our economy would 
have moved ahead at a distinctly more 
pedestrian pace. 

Add to the automobile industry numer- 
ous other rich examples of industries that 
prospered and proliferated under the Amer- 
ican productive system, and the results 
would have been very different. Had these 
many other industries also sought to make 
their way, not under the conditions that 
actually prevailed at that time but under 
conditions such as they would have been 
had the present-day competitive situation, 
including the advanced state of foreign tech- 
nology and the lower wages accompanying 
it, been substituted for the actual one, all 
would have been different. The American sys- 
tem would not have become so sharply dif- 
ferentiated during the decades of 1910- 
1950 from its counterparts in other parts 
of the world. 

International costs of production would 
have remained on a much more uniform 
level. In other words, the differences in cost 
levels throughout the industrial world would 
have been comparable to the differences 
within the confines of this country or as they 
are within the borders of Enrope itself. These 
differences would have been bridgeable, and 
free trade would have been a much more 
feasible undertaking, even as it has recently 
been found to be within the European Eco- 
nomic Community and in the European Free 
Trade Association. 


UNTENABLE ANALOGIES 


However, to seek to equate the discrepan- 
cy between American costs and foreign costs 
with the cost differences within this country 
and thus to minimize the disruption caused 
by virtually unimpeded imports into this 
country today, is to overlook the function of 
comparative dimensions. We have free trade 
in this country and shifts have taken place 
in industrial locations (indeed not without 
some distress, as with the migration South 
of the textile industry); and Europe is able 
to come together in areas of free trade, but 
that is not the same as exposing the high 
production-cost levels of this country to 
those of other countries that are armed 
with our technology, but not with our high 
wages. Nothing is gained by confusing the 
two; much is obscured. Had we started on 
the same level with other countries, and 
had the American system been accepted 
abroad and thrived there, including the 
concept of high consumer purchasing power 
as a function of high wages, or had we not 
adopted our system at all, we would have 
been close enough together in competitive 
levels to embark on free trade along with 
the EEC and EFTA. 

We are, however, further from the condi- 
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tion today than formerly. With productivity 
no longer so far apart, and narrowing, but 
with chasms dividing our wage levels from 
those of our foreign competitors it is un- 
realistic to equate our internal competitive 
diversity with that existing between us and 
our foreign competitors. 

The competitive discrepancy between this 
country and the rest of the world in a vast 
array of products has produced precisely the 
troublous problems that confront us today. 
We do ourselves no good by minimizing the 
problem. But for this gaping discrepancy 
we would not for example, have witnessed 
the virtual loss of the consumer electronic 
industry to other countries. We would not 
now be witnessing the rising threat from syn- 
thetic textile imports. We would not see the 
helplessness of our automobile industry in 
its efforts to compete against German and 
Japanese “mini cars”, produced at costs we 
cannot match despite our technology. We 
would not have witnessed the virtual va- 
nishing of the American-flag merchant ma- 
rine—down to carrying only 5% of our total 
imports and exports. As for radio we did in- 
deed for some years enjoy the same fruits of 
cost-reduction as we did earlier with the 
automobile. The product was one for which 
the potential demand was very high, as well 
as elastic. We needed only to bring the cost 
and the price down sufficiently to tap the 
mass market. This was done without bene- 
fit of import competition, as it was also done 
earlier with the automobile. Our technology 
and business acumen in both instances suc- 
ceeded in tapping the mass market. We did 
not need imports as a monitor. Again, much 
employment was added to the economy by the 
radio industry. 

Then came television, first black and white 
and then the color version. Before our tech- 
nology had gone all the way, even with the 
black and white, foreign sets challenged 
our progress toward saturation of the market. 
We were headed off at the pass, so to speak. 
Sets could be made more cheaply abroad. Our 
companies then invested abroad and, of 
course, hired foreign workers rather than 
American. They licensed foreign manufac- 
turers for a fee, and our economy lost the 
usual value of patents as generators of jobs 
in this country. Even the manufacture of 
radio sets rushed overseas, It was possible to 
produce sets more cheaply abroad and thus 
to tap yet lower levels of consumer income 
in this country and to exploit the market for 
multiple sets. Once more the increasing em- 
ployment that formerly would have been ours 
was lost. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

There exist in superabundance those who 
insist that domestic and foreign competition 
exert the same benign influences that bring 
down costs to consumers. As already noted, 
we needed no import competition to bring 
down the cost of automobiles or radios; nor 
for that matter, to bring down the cost of 
telephone use. This is not to say that im- 
port competition has no effect on prices. If, 
however, it enjoys too sharp an advantage, 
the effect on domestic production and em- 
ployment can be not only erosive but lethal. 
We have but to refiect on what has happened, 
not only to consumer radio and television 
products, but turn our gaze on the sewing 
machine, watches, typewriters, binoculars, 
athletic goods, glassware, pottery, tile, foot- 
wear, speciality steel, fish and fishery prod- 
ucts, some fruits and vegetables, if we wish 
to behold cripples and wrecks of what were 
once flourishing industries in this country 
and healthy employers of labor. There are 
others; and yet others are waiting in line. 

To equate domestic inventions and inno- 
vations as disrupters and displacers of labor 
with the effects of imports is to be hope- 
lessly hobbled by college-implanted mental 
rigidities over which reality has little hope 
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of prevailing. Workers displaced by technol- 
ogy within this country have always had the 
hope that the ensuing lower prices would 
stimulate consumption (assuming an elastic 
demand) sufficiently to lead in time to higher 
employment. Not so when imports produce 
the displacement. The higher employment 
occurs in other countries, not here. Indeed, 
investment in our own industries is dis- 
couraged. 

Moreover, when promising new industries 
in this country might be expected, as earlier 
in this century, to open new fields of plenti- 
ful employment, face the present-day situa- 
tion, including instant licensing of foreign 
production, they would not prosper, but 
would make a halting beginning and then 
wither on the vine. They would see their po- 
tential market opened to imports to reap 
the rich harvest that previously was their 
own. There is then no hope that “in time” 
new jobs will proliferate over the American 
landscape. 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF THE IMPORT PROBLEM 


The deterioration of our trade balance in 
the last decade reflects the results of the 
developments that have been described. From 
1958 through 1970 our share of world exports 
of manufactured goods has shrunk from 
27.7% to 21.3%, or by 30%. While we still 
enjoy an export surplus in a few items (such 
as machinery and chemicals) this surplus 
has been narrowing ominously. The high 
volume of our machinery exports has, how- 
ever, virtually destroyed our hope of reaping 
the benefits of new or “sophisticated” prod- 
uct development. The lead we have in com- 
puters, and other “high-technology” prod- 
ucts, for example, must be regarded as 
temporary. In nearly all other product lines 
we are in a deficit position. Employment in 
these extensive deficit lines exceeds that of 
the handful of industries in which we still 
enjoy a surplus, by over 2 million. These 
deficits did not result from a sudden onset 
of inefficiency in this country. as is so fre- 
quently implied, but from the transforma- 
tion herein described. 

There are those who take great but un- 
justifiable comfort from the sizeable excess 
of our returns on foreign investments over 
current annual capital outfiows. This should 
be no cause for elation since it only measures 
the competitive advantage available to our 
capital in the lower wage refuges abroad. The 
dividends received cannot begin to offset the 
employment and wage outlays that our econ- 
omy did not enjoy because of the changed 
conditions. They merely help to conceal the 
true competitive disaster we face—through 
no fault, it may be said, of the industries 
concerned. 

If we can no longer, as it is, count on the 
growth that follows cost-reduction through 
higher technology because imports can beat 
us in efforts to tap mass consumer income, we 
must seek means of restoring the conditions 
that will assure us the fruits of technological 
progress. 

CONCLUSION 

The cost-chasm that separates us from our 
competitors is deep-seated and structural in 
nature and will not yield to diplomatic nego- 
tlations. The stubborn persistence of the dif- 
ferences is rooted in national economic poli- 
cies, imposed on industry in the form of con- 
trols that are quite inflexible. As a result in- 
ternational competitive forces that might be 
expected to narrow the cost-gaps are quite 
thoroughly frustrated, with no end in sight. 

The only effective remedy lies in setting 
ceilings over imports. By holding imports to 
a reasonable share of our market while per- 
mitting their growth as our market grows, 
nothing is disrupted. New industries and old 
could then once more look forward to en- 
joyment of the fruits of their cost-reduction 
accomplishments. Otherwise our domestic 
investment climate will not attract, as it did 
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in the past, the infusion of capital needed for 
growth and higher employment. 

We cannot hope under present conditions 
to achieve full employment except possibly 
under some unforeseen abnormal conditions. 
Our market is one of the most open in the 
world. The few import quotas we have on 
non-farm products are noted chiefly for their 
liberality. This liberality allows the imports 
of those few products that are under quota 
restrictions to loom larger than they would 
be if the quotas were really restrictive. By 
being liberal we are made to look illiberal. 

The American competitive position in the 
world has changed basically and radically, 
but not irreversibly. We must adapt or pay 
the price in loss of employment and real na- 
tional income. We must not allow ourselves 
to become as dependent as was colonial Great 
Britain, on dividends earned abroad. 

OUR “Lasor-INTENSIVE” INDUSTRIES: LET’S 
PRESERVE THEM AGAINST IMPORTS 


(By O. R. Strackbein) 
WHAT THE WORDS MEAN 


When American industry and agriculture 
complain over the inroads of imports in the 
domestic market they are told to divert their 
capital from “labor-intensive” industries 
into “capital-intensive” ones or, alterna- 
tively, they are admonished to become more 
efficient where they are. Neither suggestion 
gives evidence of penetrating thought. 

What, we may ask, is a “labor-intensive 
industry", and what is a “capital-intensive” 
industry? Simply put, any industry that de- 
pends more on hand operations than on 
machine operations would be relatively 
labor-intensive. When cigars were hand-filled 
and hand-rolled the operation could be 
called labor-intensive. When automatic ma- 
chines replaced the handwork, or nearly all 
of it, the industry became relatively capital- 
intensive. 

Labor-intensive industries are usually re- 
garded as “inefficient” because of their low 
output per man-hour. “Inefficiency” does 
not, in this usage necessarily mean poor 
management, wasteful methods or indolence, 
nepotism or the like. Indeed, hand operations 
may be performed with great skill, dexterity 
and speed and still be regarded as ineffi- 
cient—in the economic sense. A coal miner 
using pick and shovel might work with great 
energy, application and speed but he would 
still be woefully inefficient compared with 
a modern coal digging behemoth. The latter 
might do the work of a dozen or score of 
men or more, depending on its size, power, 
etc. It is therefore much more efficient than 
the man with pick and shovel. 

A blinding error is committed, however, 
when we approach the question of relative 
competitive standing of labor-intensive and 
capital-intensive industries. 

All industries are labor-intensive. Except 
under monopolistic or semi-monopolistic 
conditions, employee compensation repre- 
sents some 80% of the cost of production. 
In 1968 corporate business (including mu- 
tual financial institutions) received an in- 
come of $403 billion. Of this amount $318 
billion represented employee compensation, 
or 79%. (See Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 
1970, Table 479, p. 316). 

Obviously, not all corporations are capi- 
tal-intensive. However, the notion that capi- 
tal-intensive industries enjoy a lower total 
labor cost in terms of percentages of the 
value. of the finished product than do the 
labor-intensive industries is a delusion. The 
error arises from calculations commonly 
made from statistical tables that show in- 
dustrial classifications, such as “Motor Ve- 
hicles and Equipment”, “Blast Furnace and 
Basic Steel Products”, etc. which set forth 
the number of employees, payroll, the value 
added by manufacturing and the value of 
shipments. The source of the statistics Is the 
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Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Man- 
ufactures (See Statistical Abstract of the 
U.S., 1970, Table 1119, p. 700-704) . 


THE TERM “INDUSTRY” MAL-DEFINED 


Unfortunately for a more accurate account 
of the relation of employee compensation to 
value of shipments, these Census industrial 
classifications nearly always reflect only the 
last stage of production. The automobile 
industry i.e., “Motor Vehicles and Equip- 
ment”, as represented by the 4 manufac- 
turers (General Motors, Ford, Chrysler and 
American Motors) is only a small part of 
the productive operations that in the aggre- 
gate combine to produce an automobile. 
The value of shipments of the “industry” in 
1967 was $40.3 billion. The number of em- 
ployees was 743,000; the payroll, $5.9 billion. 
In other words, the payroll came to only 
14.8% of the total value of shipments! 

Therefore the automobile industry is 
called “‘capital-intensive” or “labor-sparse”— 
a veritable caricature. 

It must be clear that much, very much, 
labor had already been expended before the 
assembly operation performed by the auto- 
mobile companies had even begun. The iron 
ore was mined, shipped and smelted. The 
proportionate outlay for employee compen- 
sation in the mines, in the warehouses, for 
transportation, for financing, for insurance, 
taxes, etc. must be accumulated as cost of 
the steel that was incorporated into the auto- 
mobile. The same applies to copper, glass, 
paint, aluminum, rubber, industrial chemi- 
cals and water consumed, and all else that 
became a part of the finished product. 

If this were done, not only in the case 
of the motor vehicle industry but in all 
other industrial classifications made by the 
Bureau of the Census, a wholly different 
picture of labor and capital intensiveness 
would result. 

Even in the “steel industry” the payroll 
(1967) of $5.0 billion was expended to pro- 
duce steel shipments valued at $22 billion, 
or only 22.7% of the value of the product. 
Again, the defect in this statistic is that the 
steel industry is much more than the steel 
mills. “Value added” by these mills was $10.1 
billion. The payroll was 50% of this added 
value. The payroll, however, still leaves out 
overhead in great part. 

Altogether all that is not profit, taxes or 
interest, in the cost of the final product has 
been expended as employee compensation at 
some stage in the productive process. Even 
taxes in considerable part go into employee 
compensation of federal, state or local gov- 
ernmental workers. Insurance and financial 
costs (interest) also bear their share of 
employee compensation. 


PREPONDERANCE OF EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION 
IN COSTS 

So it may be said that employee compen- 
sation is the vastly dominant part of cost 
of production and also in moving the goods 
into the hands of consumers through whole- 
saling, advertising and retailing. Labor- 
intensiveness is therefore characteristic of 
all production and distribution. To repeat, 
there is no such operation as a labor sparse 
one, in terms of share of total costs meas- 
ured against final price, outside of monopoly 
conditions. 

It was long bruited over the land and espe- 
cially in the land and especially in the 
colleges of economics that our “‘capital-in- 
tensive” industries were our heaviest ex- 
porters and also least vulnerable to imports; 
and so they were for a time, for obvious rea- 
sons. During the past decade, however, the 
facts of our new competitive situation in the 
world have demolished this claim. The au- 
tomobile industry, the electronics industry. 
the typewriter, sewing machine, steel and 
meat-packing industries have learned in re- 
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cent years that capital-intensiveness has 
not shielded them against the impact of im- 
port competition, for reasons that by now 
must be obvious: technological diffusion. 


SCAPEGOAT ECONOMICS 


There was a vastly receptive intellectual 
market in this country a generation ago for 
the economic theories that upheld free trade, 
especially in the universities. With the on- 
set of the Great Depression in 1929 the eco- 
nomically frustrated public became so eager 
for a scapegoat that it was possible to saddle 
the subsequent passage of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff in 1930 with a causative function in 
the generation of the Depression, which burst 
upon us seven months earlier in the stock 
market crash. The scapegoat lived and 
thrived for thirty years—a phenomenon of 
longevity for the quadruped. 

Now in the rubble and shambles, recog- 
nizable as the fruits of our long-term trade 
policy launched in mid-’thirties, we should 
look for the more probable causes of our 
present unenviable situation in the world of 
competition—something other than Messrs. 
Hawley and Smoot. 


HISTORICAL ROOTS AND PERSPECTIVE 


Before the advent of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury the economy of this country so far as 
production is concerned was much the same 
as that found in Europe. The attitude to- 
ward wages was also little different. However, 
in the post Civil War years in this country 
the base for a considerable divergence was 
taking shape. “Big business” was coming on 
the scene. Trusts were being formed. 

To their credit professional economists 
saw the dangers of monopoly power. Their 
insight paved the way for the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law of 1890. Implicit in this action 
was recognition of the value of free com- 
petition as a price regulator. Monopolies 
were regarded as evil because they made 
possible the maintenance of high prices and 
the harboring of inefficient methods of pro- 
duction. 

As the native inventive genius led to rev- 
olutionary discoveries that in turn paved 
the way to mass production we came to the 
threshold of the great departure from the 
European system of production and distribu- 
tion. 


MASS PRODUCTION AND MASS CONSUMPTION 


After mass production became possible 
and in some instances an actuality the way 
was open to a reassessment of the accepted 
attitude toward wages. The European atti- 
tude toward wages, as exemplified by the 
Britisk economists, notably Ricardo, began 
to loom as an obstacle to mass production, 
Wages had been regarded as an evil, albeit a 
necessary one. They were kept down while 
the hours of work were kept long by anti- 
union legislation and judicial fiat. The theo- 
rists served the business needs of the times. 

But where was mass-production to go (1) 
if monopolistic practices would prevent 
prices from being reduced in order to reach 
more consumers, and (2) if consumers lacked 
sufficient means to buy all the vast volumes 
of goods that could be produced even if 
prices were reduced by competition? Who, in 
any event, were the consumers? Were they 
principally the property owners, business 
proprietors and professional people? A little 
reflection would show the fallacy of such 
thinking. The most numerous consumers 
were the workers in factories and mines, on 
farms, in forests and fisheries: but how 
much purchasing power did they have? 

THE FUNCTION OF WAGES IN CONVERTING 

WORKERS INTO CUSTOMERS 

Henry Ford saw the connection and one 
day he raised the wages of his workers to 
$5 per day, a virtually unheard of level in 
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his day. There was potential magic in the 
concept, but the vision grew slowly. Yet it 
was not discarded. The automobile industry, 
particularly Ford, also perceived the rich ore 
that could be mined if the theory of the elas- 
ticity of demand were worked for what it 
was worth. On reflection it could easily be 
seen that if an automobile could not be sold 
for less than $1,500 or $2,000 dollars (equiv- 
alent to perhaps to $7,500 to $12,000 today) 
only the top layer of income of the country 
would be tapped. 

If the cost could be reduced to $1,000 while 
at the same time consumer income were in- 
creased, a richer market would become avail- 
able; and much better if the price could be 
reduced to $500, This is to say, it became 
clear that the demand for automobiles was 
such that if a satisfactory product could be 
offered at lower prices, sales volume could be 
increased handsomely. That was “elasticity” 
of demand. However, which came first, the 
chicken or the egg? There was only one way 
to find out and Henry Ford did it. He 
plunged, without aid of the banks, and, ap- 
preciating the economics of big scale opera- 
tion, he was able to bring down the price by 
the simple process of building many more 
cars and, luckily selling them. Soon there 
was no longer any doubt, that the equation 
of mass-production backed by mass con- 
sumption was equal to a vast fortune in 
manufacturing. 


EFFECT OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


It was, however, not until the Great De- 
pression struck and efforts were made to re- 
constitute the purchasing power, that the 
general attitude toward wages began to 
change. Legislative approval was given to 
obligatory collective bargaining; and mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of work 
were established. The struggle was long and 
sometimes bitter, but in the end the equa- 
tion was sustained. 

The American productive economy was 
now different from the European and even 
more so from the Japanese. Wage reduction 
was no longer to be regarded as an acceptable 
means of becoming or remaining competi- 
tive. 

The vast productive power of the United 
States proved itself during World War II; 
and before many years the other noncom- 
munist industrial countries elected to adopt 
our system of mass production. They did not, 
however, so readily accept the second half of 
the formula, and purchasing power lagged 
behind output of goods, thus producing pres- 
sure for exports. 

Meantime the American economic system 
was brought under a multitude of govern- 
mental controls, as were also the economies 
of the other Western countries and Japan. 
Free enterprise was left little scope for com- 
petitive manuevering, since nearly all the 
factors of production came under rigid con- 
trol. While wages in this country were not 
controlled as such, the collective bargaining 
power of labor in the United States became 
such that wage reductions became as rare as 
the bald eagle and nearing extinction. Social 
welfare programs also came to rest on in- 
dustry as rising costs, added to the already 
high costs of national defense. 


FORSAKING LAISSEZ FAIRE 


Thus while the old laissez-faire economy 
was being fragmented and in fact all but 
discarded on the domestic front we embarked 
in the opposite direction with respect to in- 
ternational trade. With a fanfare suitable to 
the coronation of divine kings and queens 
the reduction of trade barriers was launched 
and carried on in a worshipful procession of 
tariff-cutting from conference to conference 
for thirty years. We all but dismantled our 
tariff on the ground that our higher tech- 
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nological attainments could meet the worst 
that the rest of the world could offer us in 
competition based on low wages. Cordell 
Hull, the reputed father of the “Reciprocal” 
Trade Program was all but sainted. Peace 
would reign over the world and the goodwill 
that would attend free trade would surely 
lead us into the promised land. 

We reduced our tariff some 80% in its pro- 
tective effect, bringing it down from an aver- 
age of a little over 50% to a level of some 
10%. Beyond that from 35-40% of our im- 
ports are free of duty. 


EFFECT ON IMPORTS 


Imports began to climb after European and 
Japanese recovery was completed, accom- 
panied, as it was, by great technological leaps. 
Our foreign buying veered from raw mate- 
rials and unmanufactured foodstuffs toward 
finished goods and semi-manufacturers. The 
share of our imports or the mix responded 
to the advantage of importing more goods 
that incorporated fully the cheaper foreign 
wages. Where 1956-60 equals 100 the imports 
of finished manufactures rose to 474 by 1969 
while the imports of crude materials rose to 
only 133 and the imports of crude foodstuffs 
to only 111. After all the raw materials in- 
corporated only one stage of production and 
therefore only one dose of cheap labor while 
the finished goods incorporated the full suc- 
cession of stages of manufacturing, thus 
making a better bargain. 

With the exception of a narrow band of 
products we now import more than we ex- 
port. The narrow band is composed princi- 
pally of machinery, including industrial 
machinery, aircraft, computers, office ma- 
chinery, automobiles, etc.; and chemicals. In 
these goods, except automobiles, we still en- 
joy a large surplus, but the deficit incurred 
in nearly all other products has overcome 
the surplus enjoyed by the narrow band. The 
deficit would be appreciably worse if we 
should strip our exports of goods shipped 
under Foreign Aid, Food for Peace, etc., and 
worse yet if we should value our imports on 
what they cost us rather than their cost at 
the foreign point of shipment. Instead of a 
surplus of several billion dollars annually 
we would have shown a sizeable deficit. In 
1970, instead of a surplus of $2.7 billion 
($42.7 billion in exports against $40.0 billion 
in imports) we would have had a deficit of a 
similar magnitude. 

Unfortunately for our overall trade bal- 
ance (as distinguished from the balance of 
payments which include numerous nonmer- 
chandise items such as tourist expenditures, 
foreign investments, dividends from abroad, 
military outlays abroad, etc.) unfortunately 
to repeat, the surplus in our machinery ex- 
ports is declining. This surplus was, indeed, 
stimulated in no small degree in the first 
Place by our heavy investments abroad in 
plants that we equipped in great part with 
our machinery. As these plants have come 
into production they have in some instances 
reduced our foreign market for the very 
products they make and sell in the markets 
where they are located and in third coun- 
tries. 

WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


We are now in effect meeting our unique 
system coming back to us competitively— 
our system, that is, with one of the two 
elements of the equation missing, which is, 
to repeat, the higher wages “hat would boost 
the foreign purchasing power sufficiently to 
reduce excessive dependence on exports. 
These countries look to us to provide the 
market they themselves do not create at 
home. 

In this confrontation lie the seeds of our 
economic undoing. Because of the rigidities 
created by planned economies throughout 
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the world, including rates of exchange, com- 
petition has not succeeded in equalizing unit 
costs of production across national boun- 
daries. The great trade liberalization pro- 
gram, with all its slashing of tariff rates has 
been all but irrelevant. Other measures re- 
placed free competitive forces. While the 
latter would have produced an equilibrium of 
costs, if left to work their effects, they have 
been put in a bottle there to smoke in frus- 
tration. 

The result has been the creation of coun- 
tries standing on different competitive levels, 
the United States the most disadvantaged 
of all, with merely segmental exceptions 
that may be regarded as temporary. 

How different this world today from the 
accustomed one of the past generation or 
two! 

The automobile was not alone in demon- 
strating the richness of the mass market for 
nonessential but useful and pleasureable 
goods, if only that market could be tapped 
successfully. The telephone, household ap- 
Pliances (refrigerators, washing machines, 
dishwasters, vacuum cleaners), radio and 
television, typewriters, cameras, notions and 
novelties, phonographs and records,—every- 
thing that might enjoy a potential mass 
demand, was eligible for production on a 
large scale if the cost could be brought down 
to the progressively lower levels of income 
where the millions of prospective consumers 
resided. 

The welter of new products, not really 
essential but catering to comfort, pride, 
pleasure and convenience, produced under 
our patent system, had the fullness of time 
in which improvements could be made and 
the tempo of manufacture speeded by new 
devices and ingenious labor-saving instal- 
lations such as could be thought up and 
perfected. From relatively high initial costs 
the price could in a matter of years be 
brought within reach of the mass market. No 
import competition was needed to accom- 
plish this objective. In most instances, in- 
deed, import competition was nil. The in- 
centive was the high sales volume assured if 
the mass market could be tapped. Therefore 
all the drive was centered on that accom- 
plishment. 

In the train of this multifaceted develop- 
ment economic growth went apace. Employ- 
ment, which would have lagged had it de- 
pended on the production of only staples 
and essential goods, expanded hand-in-hand 
with the expansion of industries built around 


* the new products. 


CHANGED COMPETITIVE WORLD 

The world has changed in many fields, as 
we read daily, but in few more so than in our 
industrial outlook and expansion of employ- 
ment. 

No longer is it possible today to repeat 
what was the classic way in this country dur- 
ing the heyday of our technological superi- 
ority. Today our industries, holders of pat- 
ents, soon license foreign producers or build 
plants in foreign countries to manufacture 
the kind of new products on which we 
formerly depended to absorb the oncoming 
army of new workers who reached the labor 
market annually. 

New products or established products that 
might be made still cheaper by technological 
innovations, do not today offer us the hope 
of hiring tens and hundreds of thousand new 
workers. We are headed off at the pass by 
the foreign products made under the same 
patent or process but saturated with low- 
wage labor. In any contest to reach the lower 
layers of consumer income as a yet broader 
market for even well established products, 
such as the automobile, the imports can get 
there first with lower prices and spoil the 
market before our very eyes. 
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CALL FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Bewildered economists call for greater ef- 
ficiency. The steel industry is stagnant! The 
textile industry is “labor-intensive” as if 
that were a sin. Let the imports in! They will 
drive us to greater efficiency! Editorialists, 
saturated with wisdom, and speaking with 
the force of Revelation, take up the cry. Do 
not harbor inefficiency! There is magic in free 
trade, they imply, never bothering to point 
to an example of it anywhere in the 
world. Let foreign bottoms carry all our 
trade import and export. Even now we carry 
only 5% of our trade in American-flag ships! 
We get things cheaper that way! Concen- 
trate our resources in “high-technology” 
(read capital-intensive) industry. Let im- 
ports drive our labor-intensive industries to 
the wall! 

It seems evident that these cries can arise 
only because the premises have not been 
examined with proper care. In the first place, 
there are few manufacturing industries in 
which the domestic producers are not more 
efficient than their foreign competitors, if 
we measure efficiency by output per man- 
hour. Moreover, we have not historically re- 
lied on imports for our efficiency-motiva- 
tion. It was self-generated as described above. 
It would continue to be so motivated in the 
future if, contrary to fact, the same condi- 
tions as in the past should prevail. 

It goes without further emphasis that the 
greater productive efficiency so insistently 
called for, can, in any meaningful sense, be 
achieved only by reducing the man-hours 
needed to produce particular goods. If a 20% 
cost reduction is needed to meet import 
competition some 25% of the workers must 
be displaced—not only in the final stage of 
production, as in automobile assembly plants, 
but all the way back, not only to ore mines 
and the attendant transportation and other 
auxiliary services, but to all other raw ma- 
terials and attendant services. 

The coal industry serves as a classical 
example of the price of enhanced efficiency 
as a means of avoiding extinction. Its very 
life was threatened twenty years ago, by 
diesel oil, residual fuel oil and natural gas. 
Under the death sentence the industry 
worked to overcome its handicap of exces- 
sive man-hours per ton of coal. From 1950 to 
1965 the industry’s efforts were crowned with 
success. Productivity was increased three- 
fold. It became competitive with the rival 
fuels and in world markets. 

The price, however, is one that could not 
be paid by many industries without produc- 
ing national economic disaster. Over two- 
thirds of the mine workers were displaced by 
machinery. Over 300,000 miners lost their 
jobs. The problem of rehabilitation of Appa- 
lachia is still with us. It has already cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and has left 
with us a landscape of strip-mining that is 
giving grave concern to ecologists and en- 
vironmentalists. 

Should the steel industry reduce its costs 
in a like manner a disaster of a much greater 
magnitude would be visited upon us and a 
yet greater one if the textile industry fol- 
lowed suit. Scores of other industries, though 
smaller, are also pressed, some of them more 
grievously than textiles and steel. 


THE SHIFT FROM LABOR-INTENSIVE TO CAPITAL 
INTENSIVE INDUSTRIES 

Despite the economic misnomer of this 
manner of classification of industries so far 
as competitive differentiation is concerned, 
it may be enlightening to pursue the pro- 
posal of a shift away from the “labor-inten- 
sive” industries to its logical conclusion, 

We have a number of industries that are 
not highly mechanized. If we relinquish them 
to imports we face higher unemployment 
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unless we find places for the displaced work- 
ers in the high-technology of “capital-in- 
tensive” industries, such as computer manu- 
facturing, television and radio, aircraft and 
automobile plants, synthetic rubber factories, 
machinery manufacturing, steel mills, man- 
made fiber plants (which now supply more 
of our fiber needs than does cotton), glass 
bottles, office machinery, camera manufac- 
turing plants, etc. 

Which one of these, we may ask, is open 
for expanded employment? Several of them 
already face seyere import troubles of their 
own, We find few advertisements for greater 
manpower in the classified advertising sec- 
tions of newspapers. In any event, the avant 
garde industries In point of automation and 
technology are striving with might and main 
to increase productivity, which is to say, 
reduce the number on their payroll. They are 
not eager to accept coal-miners or pottery 
workers who have themselves been evicted 
by machines or by imports. The harder these 
industries are pressed by imports the greater 
the need to reduce employment as a means 
of remaining competitive. They will not be 
in the market for more workers. 

It must be true then, after all, that im- 
ports do indeed create pressure for greater 
efficiency! Therefore they are an antidote to 
inflation! 

This is a jumped-to conclusion often 
reached but suffers from the defects of many 
such conclusions. 

Import competition is of a different spe- 
cies from the domestic variety, particularly 
under the present posture of American in- 
dustry before the world. We needed no im- 
port competition to bring down the cost of 
radio sets. The demand was elastic, and as 
we increased the output per man-hour and 
reduced the price a lively consumer response 
led to more production, more cost reduction 
and more employment in this country. Had 
imports had the drop on us so far as costs 
go, because of much lower wages, they, and 
not the domestic industry, would have tap- 
ped the mass market, and the increased em- 
ployment would have taken place abroad 
rather than in this country. This is now 
happening not only with respect to radio 
sets but TV sets and other electronic goods. 
So, even our front-runners are being gunned 
down by imports! 

Moreover, under the earlier conditions our 
new industries made cost reductions when 
they were ready and the time was propitious. 
Their hands were not forced on the instant, 
as they are by imports, regardless of their 
financial readiness or the unreadiness of im- 
proved models. 

Therefore while import competition may 
indeed create pressure for greater efficiency, 
the character of the pressure is disruptive 
and not conducive to the benefits to which 
our industries were accustomed in the charac- 
teristic race for the mass market. When im- 
ports create unemployment no collateral 
growth is stimulated in this country as it 
was when, for example, the automobile ousted 
the buggy, leading to broader employment, If 
greater unemployment is to be avoided other 
industries are called on to absorb more than 
their share of total employment. 

From 1960 to 1970 our labor force grew 
from 72.1 million to 85.9 million, or 19%. 
(Stat. Abs., 1970, Table 317, p. 214 and Cur- 
rent Survey of Business April 1971). During 
the same period total manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 16.79 millions to 19.39 
million or 15.4%, or 19% less than the in- 
crease in the labor force. 

Between them the manufacture of Textile 
Mill Products, Blast Furnace and Basic Steet 
Products, Footwear, Except Rubber, Stone, 
Clay and Glass Products, Meat Products, and 
Petroleum Refining, fell short by 407,000 
workers of keeping abreast of the increase in 
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the labor force from 1960-69 or "70. These 
industries were all beneficiaries of import 
restrictions. Yet their displacement of work- 
ers was not sufficient to achieve competitive- 
ness. Had they displaced 2% to 3 million 
workers they might have recaptured their 
competitive position. By contrast employ- 
ment in government, Federal, State and 
Local, increased 46% from 1960-69, or by 
3,874,000 workers! Their wages and salaries 
fell on industry in the form of additional 
costs of production. 

The notion that we can relinquish our so- 
called “labor-intensive” industries to im- 
ports, among which the textile industry is 
usually listed, without suffering economic 
collapse, is false. We need employment- 
breeders, not displacers. We should preserve 
these industries as sources of much-needed 
employment. They are as efficient as any in 
the world but pay wages that buttress our 
consumer purchasing power. They should not 
be forced too rapidly toward automation, lest 
we breed more Appalachias. Moreover, other 
countries can automate too, and outspace us 
once more. 

I} we neutralize imports by placing a ceil- 
ing over them which could be raised an- 
nually in proportion to the expansion of the 
domestic market, we would bring back the 
classic conditions of economic growth in this 
country. If we continue an open-market pol- 
icy without ceilings, we will reverse the 
process that brought this country to world 
industrial leadership. This will not be good 
for us nor for the remainder of the world, 
short-run or long-run. 

CONCLUSION 

By imposition of ceilings, backstopped, if 
necessary, by import quotas, the erosion of 
our production base would be halted, 
whether or not the imports into this country 
were generated abroad by American patents. 
The latter practice will, in any case, soon be 
outgrown by foreign producers, thanks to 
their catch-up with our technology.. They 
will have worthy patents of their own. 

The final notion that the reduction or 
removal of foreign nontariff barriers against 
imports would greatly stimulate our exports 
must also be dispelled. Until foreign wages 
in relation to productivity reach our level 
we will not find many outlets abroad for our 
goods, except temporarily. 

So long as we continue our course of a 
planned economy in a world of controlled 
economies and therefore of disparate com- 
petitive levels, while maintaining an open 
market for imports our economy will be out- 
flanked by imports. Any notion of full em- 
ployment in peacetime under such circum- 
stances may also be dismissed. 


THE SINO-SOVIET SPLIT AND 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
week marks the commemoration of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

It is appropriate, I believe, to re- 
examine at this time the whole matter of 
the International Conventions on Human 
Rights and the relationship to the plight 
of those nations and the future they face. 
Mr. President, the rights of these na- 
tions, the ones we claim in the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be inalienable, 
have been cruelly violated. There are 
several courses of action we may take 
to show our solidarity with the fate of 
these nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
As I have stated on many occasions on 
the Senate floor, one of the most im- 
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portant steps is to ratify their Conven- 
tions on Human Rights. In order to point 
up the need for such ratification, I would 
like to address myself to the state of the 
captive nations. 

Mr. President, we all must recall how, 
a scant 3 years ago, we woke up to 
the news of the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The sense of shock at 
this event was soon followed by a care- 
ful study of the power conflicts within 
the Soviet bloc which led to this invasion. 
One such study, the 22d annual report on 
“World Strength of the Communist Party 
Organizations,” published by the State 
Department in June 1970, details this 
conflict. The Director of Intelligence and 
Research Ray S. Cline, concludes from 
his data: 

We do not claim that these materials nec- 
essarily present a definitive picture of party 
strengths and capabilities in each case. There 
is enough, however, to highlight the fore- 
most problem of the communist movement 
today—the readiness of traditionalists, led 
by Moscow, to impose their view of Lenin- 
ism, Stalinism and the supposedly univer- 
sally applicable “Soviet model” upon all 
other communist parties. This approach is 
inevitably exacerbating the existing rift be- 
tween traditionalists and innovations in the 
commuinst movement regarding the contin- 
ued relevance and suitability of these hoary 
norms. 


The most important issue within this 
clash is, of course, the Sino-Soviet split. 
The Department of State report stresses 
that this split cast a shadow over all 
other relations between Russia and her 
satellites. Even where Communist par- 
ties are officially proscribed, this clash 
still determines in large part the trends 
in relations of that party and nation 
with the major Communist countries. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks the Department of State’s anal- 
ysis of foreign Communist Party posi- 
tions in the Sino-Soviet split. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fate of these 
captive nations must therefore be viewed 
in the context of the Sino-Soviet split. 
There are today two possible courses of 
action for these subject nations and 
peoples if they continue to remain within 
the Communist bloc: Either they can 
attempt to remain neutral in the face 
of the clash of the two giants and face 
retaliation from both, or they can opt 
for total commitment to one side or the 
other and submit to that side for protec- 
tion at the price of independence. .In 
either case, these unfortunate nations, 
inhabited by some of the most heroic 
and persecuted peoples in the history of 
the world, must face a dismal future in 
bondage. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that we 
as a nation of free people, must make a 
commitment to these captive nations, to 
do all in our power to assure a brighter 
future for them. We must make this 
commitment in the name of the prin- 
ciples upon which our own Nation was 
founded, the principles of freedom, 
equality, and peace. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
CHECKLIST 


Communist Party Sino-Soviet Page | Communist Party 
Country or area membership Lega! status dispute number Country or area membership Legal status 


Sino-Soviet 
dispute 


Page 
number 


Afghanistan so SN (see PN- A Pro-Soviet 112 | Kenya_._.. a Pu. 


Albania.. Se 100 (E). In power... Pro-Chinese. 57 | Korea, North......_.. 1,600,000 (C) In power_......._ 


Algeria... Proscribed 1 Pro-Soviet. . 5 141 | Korea, South Th ee Proscribed 

Angola (See il. op soar 142 | December 1948. 
Portuguese Africa.) Kuwait._..._........ Negligible 

Antilles (Netherlands). = 178 | Laos-.......-..-..-. Unknown... 


Argentina 55,000.. Pro-Soviet. - 
Lebanon... 1,500 (E) 3 (see 
Australia ----- 4,700 (E) 2.. 22 (See text)_...._.- text), 
.--. 25,000 (E) 2____ ... Open split Wee Lesotho (see Negligible.. 
. Negligible Botswana), 
None. Sy Sect Liberia. 
12,500 (E) 2.. : Libya.._.- 
6,000. Pro-Soviet.. Š | Luxembourg. x 
SoS 5,000 (E) 3 (see text). ` Proscribed, 1967... Open split. Malagasy Republic.. 
Botswana...........- 2 Malawi Nil 
Brazil ie 000 (E) 4 (see Proscribed, 1947... _ Malaysia. _ 
text, Maldive Islands. 
637,300 (C)._..._... In power Pro-Soviet 
(See text) bist pa October (See text) 


Mauritania.. ~ Apen 
Mauritius.. f ngap 


| Mongolia, Outer. ._... iE a 

Morocco.. A Daaa... Proscribed- 
Mozambique (see s 

Portuguese Africa). 
Namibia (South 
i i West Africa). 
China, Communist. - pow Sie t ------==--- All parties pro- 
China, Republic of... Negligible vel eines scribed 1960, 

0 (E) 2 4 a | The Netherlands y 
à Netherlands Realm 
Congo (Brazzaville)... = Members (Western 
Congo (Kinshasa). z Hemisphere) listed 
Costa R Proscribed--..-.. .. Pro-Soviet separately. 
A . In power Independent... __ New Zealand......... 400 Re 
--- Pro-Soviet i i (E).- Proscribed 194; 


All parties 


s proscribed 1967. 
Dominican Republic... i Norway 
Ecuador. d Pakistan 1,450 (È) Proscribed July 
Egypt (see UAR). 3 1954 
El Salvador ra uÀ Proscribed........_. i 250 (E). Proscribed 


Ethiopia... daii All parties. December 1953. 
Finland. ts i Paraguay 4,500 (E) 2.......... Proscribed 
October 1936. 


Peoples Republic of Negligibl 
French overseas departments listed separately. South venak: S ee 
French Territo Nil Persian Gulf States. . £ 
the Afars ani ek ‘ Ds So AEE --- Proscribed_. 
Gabon... Philippines... . Proscribed June 
re ego ; aa iag é is X 1957. 
rmany, Eas s : et i aA >= ASN c 
Germany, West t_ 8, se KO) 2 (see (See text). se Portugal... 2,000 rae : 
Portuguese ‘Africa. _ 
Ghana.. 
Greece. - 28, we Ka 2 (see Proscribed 
December 1947, 
Guadeloupe. 1 500 1G Probably Pro- San Marino—Part of 
i Soviet, Italian Party. 
Proscribed. Pro-Soviet Saudi Arabia. 


` Ni Sierra Leone 
Guinea, Equato ; 
Guinea, Portuguese Singap 
x ee Portuguese 
frica), 


thi hodesia__. 
5 rome February ._...d Pen rig 


Proscribed....__. Seed (see Namibia). 
Proscribed 1949 


. In power... 


~ 124,000 CE) Gea 
text). 
- (See text) 


1966, 
- Proscribed 1949_.___ Pro-Soviet 
- Proscribed January Internal factions Syria 
960. (see text). Tanzania 
Pro-Soviet Thailand Proscribed Novem- 
(See text) ber 1952. 


Nil 
Trinidad and Tobago. Negligible 
Tunisia 100 (£). 


: abo 5. ____... All parties pro- Pro-Soviet._____ 
stribed 1957. 


t East Berlin is included with East Germany; West Berlin is given separate treatment from West Germany. 


Neutral_ 


- Neutral. 


Open split 


Unknown. 


- Unknown.. 
. Pro-Soviet 


- Unknown... 


-~- Pro-Soviet 
- Neutral 


Internal factions... 


Independent. 


do. 
Internal factions. . 
Pro-Soviet. 
Open split 


Unknown... _- 


Pro-Soviet 


. Open split. 


Pro-Chinese 
Pro-Soviet.. 


Independent 
ssa" split.. 
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WESTERN EUROPE: AUSTRIA—NATIONAL POLITICAL STATUS 
[Date of last election: Mar. 6, 1966] 


Communist Party 


Country orarea membership Legal status 


Sino-Soviet 
dispute 


Page 


number Name of party 


Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

United Arab 
Republic. 

United Kingdom. 

Upper Volta__........ Nil 

Uruguay 


14,000,000(C). 
Nil (see text) 


Venezuela 


Vietnam, North_...... 766,000 (C). In po 
-- No estimate avail- 
able (see text). 


= 1 feloa 
Nil 


Vietnam, South... 


- Pro-Soviet...._... 
<.. Pro-Soviet 
as December 


Percent of Number of 
total vote seats 


Percent of 


Votes cast total seats 


Communist: Communist Party 
and Left Socialists. 
Non-Communist Left: 
Socialist Party 
Democratic P 


Conservative: Liberal Party of 
Austria 


Neutral__._...._. 
do. 


Tog 
ey Party (dissident Socialist) 
1 Center: Austrian People’s Party.. 


18, 638 
1, 928, 922 


148, 521 
2, 191, 128 
242, 599 
2, 056 


4,531, 364 


Note: Communist Party Membership: ze Soe cage Leading party figures and position: 
orf— 


Franz Muhri—party chairman, Erwin S 


2 Volksstimme—party press organ. 


eteran party member. Principal publications: 


ee 


SEPARATE VIEWS ON S. 986 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, today 
the report of the Committee on 
Commerce on S. 986, the Consumer 
Product Warranties and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts of 1971, was filed. 
With that report are my separate 
views on the bill. As ranking minority 
member of the Consumer Subcommittee, 
which considered the legislation, I felt 
obligated to explain the nature of the 
debate on S. 986, and the various amend- 
ments to the original version, which were 
proposed and adopted by the members 
of the committee. 

Because of the controversy surround- 
ing S. 986, in much of which I have been 
personally involved, I would like to have 
these views become a part of the Recorp, 
so that there will be no doubt as to any- 
one’s position in regard to this legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of my sepa- 
rate views on S. 986 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the separate 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SEPARATE Views oF Martow W. Cook 

REGARDING S. 986 

After numerous revisions, S. 986, the Con- 
sumer Product Warranties and FTC Improve- 
ments Act of 1971, was favorably reported by 
the Commerce Committee. Although the two 
titles are substantially different in scope, the 
sponsors of S. 986 desired simultaneous con- 
sideration by the Commerce Committee of 
both Titles. 

Similar legislation was considered last year 
by the Commerce Committee in the form of 
two bills—S. 3074 and S. 3201. 

Title I of S. 986 which corresponds to S. 
3074 of last year, deals with consumer prod- 
uct warranties and service contracts, and 
gives the Federal Trade Commission author- 
ity to prescribe disclosure standards for writ- 
ten consumer product warranties against de- 
fect or malfunction and service contracts in 
writing, and to define Federal content stand- 
ards for a class of so-called “full warranties”, 
which is created under the legislation. I have 
no reservations concerning Title I in its pres- 
ent form. I was initially concerned that sev- 
eral provisions of Title I, as introduced, 


would have anti-competitive effects. I felt 
some of the more strict provisions would 
force many small manufacturers to forego 
the warranting of their products, and there- 
by weaken their competitive ability. More- 
over a number of the provisions were so Ill- 
defined as to raise serious doubts in the 
minds of manufacturers of all sizes as to 


their ability to comply with those provisions, 
and therefore to the advisability of exposing 
themselves to potential liability thereunder. 

For example, section 102 (a) (11) of Title 
I as introduced would have allowed the FTC 
to require inclusion In a written warranty 
of, “The time at which the warrantor will 
perform his obligations.” This subsection has 
been revised to read, “On what days and 
during what hours the warrantor will per- 
form his obligations.” 

Similarly under section 102(a)(13) the 
FTC could have required an enumeration of 
“the characteristics of properties of the prod- 
ucts, or parts thereof, that are not covered 
by the warranty,” Upon my recommenda- 
tion, this was eliminated on the grounds that 
it placed an added burden on the manufac- 
turer, while providing no commensurate 
benefit to the consumer. Indeed, this was my 
primary objection to several of the provi- 
sions of Title I. 

As I previously mentioned, I originally felt 
Title I could have anti-competitive effects, 
because certain provisions could have forced 
the smaller manufacturers to cease offering 
warranties on their products. Thus the larg- 
er manufacturers, possessing superior re- 
sources and nationwide distributional con- 
trols, could have received significant com- 
petitive advantage in the marketplace. 

One example of such a provision was sec- 
tion 101 (6). In its original form the provi- 
sion would have given to the purchaser the 
option of accepting replacement or refund if 
satisfactory repairs were not practicable. Due 
to the fact that the purchase price includes 
various mark-ups for the distributor and/or 
dealer, the manufacturer could have been 
forced to remit amounts in excess of the 
amount he had received. Thus, I felt, this 
option to refund rather than replace should 
be the supplier's rather than purchaser's, 
and a clarification was added. If this were 
not done, suppliers with no control over 
the distribution of their products would 
have been at a severe competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

Section 101 (2) of Title I as introduced de- 
fined an “express warranty” as— 

“Any affirmation of fact or promise made 
by a supplier to the purchaser which relates 
to a consumer product or service and be- 
comes part of the basis of the bargain 
creates an express warranty that the con- 
Sumer product or service shall conform to 
the affirmation or promise." 

It also provided that— 

“It is not to the creation of an 
express warranty that the supplier use for- 
mal words such as ‘warranty’ or ‘guaranty’ 
or that he have a specific intention to make 
a warranty, but an affirmation merely of the 
value of the consumer product or service or 
a statement purporting to be merely the 
supplier’s opinion or commendation of the 
consumer product or service does not create 
a Warranty.” 


I felt that such a broad definition of a 
warranty would place an enormous burden 
on all manufacturers. Oral representations of 
salesmen on the floor of stores could, under 
this definition, have placed additional obli- 
gations on manufacturers which they had 
no intention or capability of assuming. 
Again, only the largest national manufac- 
turers could reasonably be capable of 
operating under such restrictions. 

Upon my recommendation this provision 
was eliminated, and all further provisions 
of Title I were restricted to “warranties in 
writing,” except that in section 110(d) a 
similar definition of an “express warranty” 
was inserted, and a breach of such an “ex- 
press warranty” may be the basis of a 
civil action, but “only the supplier actually 
making an affirmation of fact or promise, a 
description, or providing a sample or model 
shall be deemed to have created an express 
warranty under this section and any rights 
arising thereunder may only be enforced 
against such supplier and no other supplier 
(section 110(d) (2))." With the inclusion of 
this limitation, there is an adequate safe- 
guard to insure that manufacturers cannot 
be made liable for the unauthorized rep- 
resentations of a salesman or agent of a 
retailer or wholesaler. 

These revisions of Title I have substan- 
tially improved the legislation, made it fair 
and equitable, and provided needed con- 
sumer protection. 

Although I have no reservations concern- 
ing the provisions of Title I of S. 986, I am 
somewhat concerned that the Committee 
report has been too expansive in seeking to 
indicate how certain provisions of that Title 
should be interpreted. While a Committee 
report can prove a valuable guide to inter- 
pretation by the courts and by affected 
parties, it is my view that it is only ap- 
propriate for the report to attempt to do 
so where the interpretive issue has been con- 
sidered by the Committee itself. Without 
specifically taking issue with the interpreta- 
lons set forth in the Committee report, I 
would like to note that I do not recall any 
discussion within the Committee with re- 
spect to the following propositions advanced 
in the section-by-section analysis contained 
in the Committee report: 

1. that “Reasonable and ni main- 
tenance” as used in paragraph (4) of section 
101 should be construed to require taking 
into account the skills and tools which an 
average consumer may be expected to pos- 
sess; 

2. that the definition of “repair”, found in 
paragraph (5) of section 101 which by the 
terms of this bill is limited to so-called 
“full” warranties, may serve as a guide to 
the meaning of that word “in other war- 
ranty contexts;" 

3. that the term “replacement’’ (see para- 
graph (6) of section 101) although similarly 
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limited may serve as a guide to the mean- 
ing of that word “in other warranty situa- 
tions;” 

4. that the phrase “new, identical or equiv- 
alent consumer product or component”, as 
used in paragraph (6) of section 101, is to 
be interpreted to mean “a new consumer 
product or component either identical or 
equivalent to the consumer product being 
replaced.” 

5. that where both a written statement 
not subject to any specific limitations cov- 
ered under section 103(b) of the bill and 
& warranty in writing under section 103(a) 
is given by the same supplier the written 
statement or representation not subject to 
specific limitations should control; and 

6. that in interpreting the rule-making 
requirements contained in section 109 of the 
bill the Commission or a reviewing court 
should be guided by the legislative rule- 
making provisions in Titie II of S. 986. 

Finally, I, personally, would not have in- 
cluded the hypotheticals with respect to “a 
statement that a particular washer would 
‘effectively wash clothes’’’ and with re- 
spect to the operation of the preemption 
clause of section 113(b) on a State’s deter- 
mination with respect to warranties on 
“widgets”. Both of these, in my opinion, 
raise more questions than they answer. The 
first because it selects an example which 
lies at the periphery of the coverage of this 
bill, and which may not fall within the 
scope of the bill at all. The latter because 
it suggests that the States should under- 
take to require “full warranties on con- 
sumer products—a course which this Com- 
mittee has carefully avoided throughout the 
fashioning of this legislation. 

Title II of 5.986 as introduced was sim- 
ilar to 8.3201, reported last year by the 
Commerce Committee. In that form it in- 
cluded many of the provisions of S. 3201 
which I strongly opposed last year, and 
criticized in my individual views in the re- 
port on that bill. 

Title II of S. 986, the FTC Improvements 
Act, has aroused considerable controversy 
and debate. It would “amend the FTC Act in 
order to improve its consumer protection 
activities.” Several provisions of Title I 
were unanimously supported throughout dis- 
cussion of the legislation. The civil penalty 
for a violation of an FTO order was increased 
from $5,000 to $10,000. The FTC was given 
the authority to bring suit in a district court 
of the United States to enjoin an act or 
practice which is unfair or deceptive to a 
consumer by receiving a temporary restrain- 
ing order or a preliminary injunction 
against such act or practice. Finally the 
Commission’s authority would be expanded 
to encompass those activities “affecting 
commerce”. These are sound and necessary 
improvements in the FTC's authority. 

The major controversy over Title I in- 
volved sections 208 and 208 of Title IT as 
introduced. Section 208 would have amended 
the Federal Trade Commission Act as 
follows: 

Sec. 208. Section 5(b) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(b) is amended 
by inserting after the word “practice” at 
the end of the fifth unnumbered sentence 
thereof the following: 

“Whenever the Commission orders any 
person, partnership or corporation found by 
the Commission to have engaged in acts or 
practices which are unfair or deceptive to 
consumers and proscribed by section 5(a) (1) 
of this Act to cease and desist from such acts 
or practices, the Commission may in addi- 
tion to such order to cease and desist enter 
an ancillary remedial order requiring such 
further action as it may find to be reasonable 
and appropriate to remedy the injury to con- 
sumers caused by such acts or practices in- 
cluding, but not limited to, rescission or 
reformation of contracts, the refund of 
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money or return of property, and the public 
notification of the violation. Any ancillary 
remedial order issued under this paragraph 
shall be judicially reviewable and become 
final in the same manner as the underlying 
order of the Commission to cease and desist 
and may be confirmed, modified, or set aside 
in whole or in part by the Court, except that 
on review the Court of Appeals shall deter- 
mine de novo on the basis of the record 
made before the Commission the question 
of the reasonableness and appropriateness of 
any such ancillary remedial order taking 
into account all of the circumstances of the 
I had several strong objections to this 
provision. First, I felt it was inadvisable to 
give to the Commission the authority to de- 
cide what redress of injury was reasonable 
to remedy a violation of the Act. Such au- 
thority was never intended for the Com- 
mission and should properly reside in the 
courts. The fact that these orders would be 
judically reviewable, and that the courts 
could confirm, modify, or set aside the or- 
ders, made this authority nebulous and con- 
fusing. Finally, the Court of Appeals would 
be granted appellate jurisdiction over these 
orders on a de novo basis. This is unprece- 
dented and undesirable. I considered section 
203 to be ill-conceived and poorly drafted, 
and recommended its elimination. 

Senator Spong introduced an alternative 
to section 203 which was a great improve- 
ment, and was finally adopted in the reported 
version of Title II. This new section 203 
amends the FTC Act as follows: 

Sec. 203. Section 5(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a) is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (7) as added 
by section 202 of this Act the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) After an order of the Commission to 
cease and desist from engaging in acts or 
practices which are unfair or deceptive to 
consumers and proscribed by section 5(a) (1) 
of this Act has become final as provided in 
subsection (g) of this section, the Commis- 
sion, by any of its attorneys designated by it 
for such purpose, may institute civil actions 
in the district courts of the United States to 
obtain such relief as the court shall find nec- 
essary to redress injury to consumers caused 
by the acts or practices which were the sub- 
ject of the cease and desist order, including 
but not limited to, recision or reformation 
of contracts, the refund of money or return 
of property, public notification of the viola- 
tion, and the payment of damages.” 

Section 203 thus gives the Commission the 
authority to bring suit in federal courts on 
behalf of persons damaged by unfair or de- 
ceptive practices. This, in effect, provides a 
trigger for federal class actions, with the 
PTC as advocate for the plaintiffs. 

I have serious reservations as to the ad- 
visability of granting such authority to the 
Commission. As a fundamental issue, I do not 
feel that federal class actions should be man- 
dated and legalized in this manner. 

In my individual views in the Committee 
Report on S. 3201, I wrote: 

“The courts are just now beginning to de- 
termine how to define an appropriate class, 
how to spin off pieces of litigation that can- 
not be maintained as a class action, how to 
provide notification for the members of a 
class, and how to control the conduct of the 
litigation itself and to assure that a class is 
adequately represented by the named plain- 
tiffs and their attorney. 

“The successful resolution of these difficul- 
ties may mean only that private class actions 
are suitable for some purposes and not for 
others and will still leave unanswered their 
desirability as a vehicle for the type of con- 
sumer relief contemplated under this bill. 
There is some urgency now to strengthen the 
remedies available to protect consumers. 
There is, however, no urgency to select this 
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particular device with all of its uncertainties, 
potential abuses, and capability for clogging 
an already over-burdened court system. The 
public should be aware of this misplaced en- 
thusiasm for an unrestrained federal class ac- 
tion. It will not be a panacea for consumer 
wrongs, especially the hard-core ghetto 
frauds, such as bait and switch tactics. These 
consumer abuses are engaged in by fly-by- 
night or judgment proof defendants rather 
than legitimate business enterprises.” 

These questions remain unanswered. Un- 
til they are resolved, we should not be will- 
ing to vest the power to initiate class actions 
with any advocate, regardless of his com- 
petence or motivation. 

Section 203, as reported, still offers no addi- 
tional remedy to the individual consumer 
who has been damaged by an unfair or decep- 
tive act or practice. A damaged consumer 
must still meet the “diversity of citizenship” 
or $10,000 minimum damage requirements 
in order to gain access to the federal courts. 
Thus the consumer is not gaining a guaran- 
teed procedure for redress of damages. 

In light of the aforementioned reasons I 
intend to offer a Title III on the floor as an 
amendment to S. 986, a draft of which is 
attached hereto, which would authorize a 
study as to the feasibility of the development 
of a system of federal small claims courts. 
This system of courts could provide the most 
efficient and effective means of protecting the 
American consumer against fraud or decep- 
tion. They would make available to con- 
sumers an immediate and inexpensive means 
of obtaining redress of damages resulting 
from unfair or deceptive acts or practices. 
This, I believe, would be far more desirable, 
from the standpoint of the American con- 
sumer, than any advocate role for the PTC. 

With the adoption of such a proposal and 
& concurrent elimination of section 203, I 
would consider S. 986 a major triumph for 
the American consumer, and a new perspec- 
tive in the federal government’s role in re- 
gard to American business. 

The other major area of controversy in 
Title II concerned what is now section 206. 
This section grants to the Commission the 
authority to issue legislative rules defining 
acts or practices which are unfair or de- 
ceptive to consumers. These rules would 
have the force of law, and the performance 
of any such act or practice would be a per 
se violation of the rule. 

As introduced, this provision was similar 
to Title I, section 105 of S. 3201. I strongly 
objected to this provision on two grounds. 
First, I had, and continue to have, serious 
doubts as to the constitutionality of grant- 
ing legislative power to the FTC. It is ques- 
tionable as to whether the Commission pos- 
sesses the competence and resources neces- 
sary to make rational and equitable judg- 
ments in this area. 

Congress, in effect, would be delegating to 
the Commission its own authority to expand 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts. The 
issue thus becomes not one of consumer 
relief, but whether the Congress or an ap- 
pointed Commission will define in which 
areas those remedies are to be invoked. The 
issues include delicate policy decisions which 
will determine, in fact, business practices 
throughout the country. This is, and should 
remain, the prerogative and responsibility 
of the Congress. Unfortunately, I have been 
unable to convince my colleagues of my 
views. 

Second, my opposition to the rule-making 
provision contained in the bill as introduced 
was aggravated by the informal and ambigu- 
ous procedures by which the Commission 
was to issue and promulgate the legislative 
rules. 

The procedure for rule-making was out- 
lined in section 208 of Title II as introduced 
as follows: 

“Whenever it appears to the Commission 
to be in the public interest, the Commission 
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shall promulgate rules and regulations de- 
fining unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in a manner sufficiently specific to reason- 
ably inform affected persons of the acts or 
practices prohibited. Such rules and regu- 
lations shall be promulgated in accordance 
with Section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, after reasonable notice, an opportunity 
for interested persons to participate in the 
rule-making through submission of written 
data, views, or arguments, and, if requested, 
the Commission shall hold a hearing in 
which interested persons shall have reason- 
able opportunity to present the same orally 
in an appropriate manner. The testimony 
in any such hearing shall be reduced to 
writing, shall be filed in the office of the 
Commission, and together with written sub- 
missions, shall constitute the records. Such 
record shall be open to public inspection. 
After consideration of all relevant matter 
presented upon such record, the Commis- 
sion shall incorporate in any rule adopted 
a concise general statement of its basis and 
purpose. When any such trade regulation 
rule is promulgated and becomes final, a 
subsequent violation thereof shall consti- 
tute an unfair or deceptive act or practice 
in violation of section 5(a)(1) of this Act. 
Such rules and regulations shall be review- 
able in the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in accordance with chapter 7 
of title 5, United States Code. In addition the 
reviewing court shall hold unlawful and set 
aside agency action, findings and conclusions 
found to be unsupported by substantial evi- 
dence upon the record as herein defined.” 

It was obvious to me that legislative rules 
should not be issued on the basis of a pro- 
cedure which was not predetermined and 
which would be established at the discre- 
tion of the Commission. The basic right of 
cross-examination was not guaranteed, The 
procedures did not even grant the same rights 
available to a defendant in a sult for viola- 
tion of one of the Commission’s rules. I felt 
that under these conditions we would be 
faced by an autocratic legislating body. 

Accordingly I made several recommenda- 
tions as to a more formalized procedure for 
rule-making. In section 206 (2) (i) I proposed 
that agency hearings be held in accordance 
with sections 556 and 557 of Title 5 of the 
United States Code. This amendment was 
adopted, and is incorporated in S. 986 as 
reported. 

Finally, in order that policy considera- 
tions in regard to legislative rules would not 
be left solely to the Commission, Senator 
Stevens proposed an amendment, section 206 
(ii), which provides for Congressional re- 
view of all legislative rules promulgated by 
the Commission. This. Congressional review, 
joined with the judicial review provided for 
in sections 206 (iii) and (iv), appears to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards to insure that the 
legislative rule-making authority will not 
be abused. However, as a policy determina- 
tion, I continue to object to the legislative 
authority granted to the Commission under 
this Act. 

Although I support and embrace the prin- 
cipal objectives of S. 986, and many of its 
provisions, I respectfully urge the Senate to 
carefully review this legislation in light of 
questions I have raised. The American con- 
sumer must be protected, collectively and 
individually, and we cannot allow specious 
proposals or arguments to cause us to em- 
brace a solution we think to be a panacea, 
but which may turn out to be a Pandora's 
box. 

TITLE ITI—CONSUMER REMEDIES STUDY 

Sec. 301 (a) The Director of the Office of 
Consumer Affairs, in consultation with and 
with the assistance of the Attorney General 
of the United States, is authorized to con- 
tract with the National Institute for Con- 
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sumer Justice (hereafter referred to as the 
Institute”), a nonprofit corporation of the 
District of Columbia, to conduct a study or 
studies of means for improving the grievance- 
solving mechanisms and legal remedies of 
consumers, including, but not limited to the 
following: 

(1) methods of preventing consumer 
grievances from arising and of improving 
seller-buyer and debtor-creditor relation- 
ships; 

(2) existing and potential voluntary set- 
tlement procedures, including arbitration; 
and 

(3) the desirability of establishment of a 
nationwide system of small claims tribunals. 

(b) The Director of the Office of Consumer 
Affairs shall, within eighteen months of the 
enactment of this Act, submit a final report 
on such study or studies to the President 
and to Congress along with its recommenda- 
tions, if any, for legislation. 

Sec. 302 (a) The Institute and each recipi- 
ent of a contract from the Institute under 
this title shall keep such records which fully 
disclose the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking 
in connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount of that portion 
of the cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount of that por- 
tion of the cost of the project or undertak- 
ing supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of his duly authorized repre- 
sentative, shall have access for the purpose 
of audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the recipients 
of any funds provided under this title as are 
pertinent to the disposition and use of such 
funds. 

Sec. 303 There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $500,000 to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the transaction of routine morning 
cae under the previous order has ex- 
pired. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 9417, which the clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 256, H.R. 9417, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and Related Agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is under a time limitation. Whose time 
will the quorum be charged to ? 

Mr. BIBLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be charged equally. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the well of the Senate be 
cleared and that the Senate be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pending 
business is the appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior, H.R. 9417. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that under the unanimous consent 
agreement two hours are allotted equal- 
ly to the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) and to me on the bill, with 30 
minutes on each amendment thereto, to 
be divided equally. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The agreement states 
that there will be two hours on the bill 
and 30 minutes on any amendment 
thereto. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on final passage. 

Mr. BIBLE. The agreement provides 
there will be 30 minutes on each amend- 
ment, to be divided equally between the 
proponent of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, BIBLE, I thank the Presiding Offi- 
cer. 

I allot myself such time as may be re- 
quired for my opening statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed to 
en bloc; that the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment; and that no 
points of order against legislation in an 
appropriation bill be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “$76,080,000” 
and insert “$69,930,000”. 

On page 5, line 19, after the word “shops”, 
strike out “$273,487,000" and insert “$274,- 
662,000". 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “law’’, 
strike out “$71,866,000” and insert “$71,- 
667,000”. 

On page 6, line 10, after the word “con- 
tract”, strike out “$37,206,000” and insert 
$43,055,500"; and, in line 25, after the word 
“Reclamation”, insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That not to exceed $2,728,500 shall 
be for assistance to the East Charles Mix 
School District 102, Wagner, South Dakota, 
for construction of school facilities: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $1,048,000 
shall be for construction of additional high 
school facilities on the Rocky Boy Indian 
Reservation, Montana.” 

On page 7, line 10, after “section 203”, 
strike out “$25,000,000” and insert “$25,- 
600,000”. 
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On page 10, line 7, after the word “for”, 
strike out “$3,999,000” and insert “$3,949,- 
000”. 

On page 10, line 18, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, strike out “$350,000,000" and insert 
“$366,000,000"; in line 23, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$19,652,000” and insert 
“$32,652,000”; and, in line 24, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$1,988,000” and insert 
“$4,988,000. 

On page 11, line 8, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out ‘'$233,000" and insert “$395,000”; 
and, in line 22, after the word “Samoa”, 
strike out “$21,537,000” and insert “'$21,- 
699,000". 

On page 14, line 8, after the word “activ- 
ities”, strike out “$130,000,000” and insert 
“$131,175,000". 

On page 15, line 4, after the word “facil- 
ities”, insert a comma and “including the 
use of the Government-owned site donated 
for the Earth Resources Observation Systems 
Data Center for lease construction”. 

On page 15, line 20, after the word "sub- 
stitutes”, strike out “$49,000,000” and insert 
"$47,700,000". 

On page 15, line 24, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$73,630,000" and insert “$74,- 
630,000". 

On page 17, line 1, after “(74 Stat. 337)”, 
strike out “$21,880,000” and insert “$20,080,- 

On page 17, line 21, after the word 
“Refuge,” strike out “$64,794,000” and insert 
“$65,180,000”. 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “$6,225,000” and insert $7,890,000". 

On page 20, line 4, strike out $71,077,000" 
and insert “$70,961,000”. 

On page 20, line 12, after the word “Serv- 
ice", strike out $56,230,000" and insert 


“56,507,000”; and, after the amendment just 
above stated, insert a comma and “including 
not to exceed $50,000 for reconstruction of 
in Harpers Ferry, West 


certain streets 
Virginia”. 

On page 20, line 23, after the word “rights”, 
strike out “$37,849,000" and insert “$39,- 
307,000”. 

On page 21, at the beginning of line 5, 
strike out “$18,500,000” and insert “'$19,204,- 
000". 

On page 21, line 18, after the word “values”, 
strike out “$8,325,000” and insert ‘$8,205,- 
000". 

On page 22, line 8, after the word “ex- 
ceeding”, strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$100,000”. 

On page 23, after line 15, insert 

OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
SALINE WATER CONVERSION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of July 3, 1952, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1951 et seq.) , authorizing 
studies for the conversion of saline water for 
beneficial consumptive uses, including not 
to exceed $2,540,000 for administration and 
coordination expenses during the current fis- 
cal year, $27,025,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available only upon enact- 
ment into law of S. 991, Ninety-second Con- 
gress, or similar legislation. 

On page 23, after line 19, strike out: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department shall determine to 
be excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Office of the Secretary, as authorized by law, 
$500,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available, in addition to other appro- 
priations, to such office for payments in the 
foregoing currencies (7 U.S.C. 1704). 

On page 26, line 21, after the word “lands”, 
strike out “$238,718,000" and insert “$236,- 
178,300”. 
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On page 27, line 7, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$54,208,000” and insert “$51,685,- 
000”. 

On page 27, line 21, after the word “ob- 
jectives”, strike out “$31,858,000” and insert 
“$31,721,200”. 

On page 32, line 1, after the word “Act”, 
strike out ‘$147,404,000" and insert ‘$158,- 
293,000”. 

On page 32, line 11, after “(42 U.S.C. 
2004a)”, strike out “$20,289,000” and Insert 
$36,400,000". 

On page 34, line 6, after the word 
“amended”, strike out “$54,460,000” and in- 
sert “$53,460,000”; and, in the same line, 
after the word “which”, strike out “$21,- 
000,000" and insert “$20,000,000”. 

On page 36, line 2, strike out “$45,259,000” 
and insert $44,681,000”. 

On page 36, line 19, after the word 
“change”, strike out $1,300,000" and in- 
sert "$1,400,000". 

On page 38, line 23, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
strike out *$565,000” and insert “$695,- 
000”. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who are now in the 
Chamber and Senators who may join us 
during the deliberations on the bill, a 
report on the bill is on the desk of each 
Senator, and under the desk of each 
Senator there will be found 3 green vol- 
umes of hearings that I believe contain 
about 4,000 pages. These are records 
that were developed during the course 
of these hearings. 

At this time I particularly commend 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), who is in the Chamber, 
and who is the ranking member on the 
Republican side on the Interior appro- 
priation bill. He has been a very faith- 
ful attender. This has been his first 
year on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and I consider myself fortunate to 
have him as a member of the committee. 
He has made many contributions during 
the course of the hearings and during the 
markup, and now as we submit the bill 
to the Senate for action. 

Likewise I wish to particularly salute 
Paul Eaton, who is here at my left, the 
majority staff member on the Interior 
appropriation bill. He has been handling 
Interior appropriations for many years 
and he was the strong right arm of Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden who for many years 
handled this bill and who was chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
also wish to salute Ed King who does 
yeoman work on the other side of the 
aisle. 

We had wonderful support on the bill 
and we are rather proud of the fact that 
we completed our hearings before any of 
the other subcommittees in the handling 
of appropriation bills. 

A great deal of our success in moving 
forward has been due to the splendid 
cooperation of the Congresswoman from 
Washington, Mrs. Hansen, and her han- 
dling of the bill and sending it to us at 
as an early a date as possible. 

I hope that next year we can make a 
little better and faster disposal of this 
bill becguse it would be extremely help- 
ful for all agencies to know by July 1 
exactly what they will be able to spend 
in the next fiscal year. We will be close 
to that. I anticipate that after the Sen- 
ate has acted finally on this bill in one 
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form or another, and sent it to the House, 
that we can be in conference with them 
in the next week or 10 days and com- 


- plete our legislative action on the bill and 


have it ready to send to the President by 
the end of this month or early in August, 
and certainly before our August 6 recess. 
Next year we will try to do even a little 
better than that. 

Mr. President, the committee, as in- 
dicated on page 1 of its report, con- 
sidered budget estimates in the amount 
of $2,385,231,035, including indefinite ap- 
propriations of receipts and amounts 
necessary to liquidate contract authority, 
for the agencies and bureaus of the De- 
partment of the Interior and for related 
agencies listed on page 2 of the re- 
port. Excluded from this bill are the 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
research on underground electric trans- 
mission. All of these items will be in- 
cluded in the public works for water and 
power development and Atomic Energy 
Commission appropriations bill. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee recommend total appropriations 
of $2,417,839,035, which is $67,694,000 
more than the House allowance, and is 
$32,608,000 more than the budget esti- 
mates. 

Included in the amount are $30,025,000 
in budget estimates not considered by the 
House. Of the total recommendation, 
$1,610,525,500 are for the Department of 
the Interior, a sum $47,241,500 more than 
the House allowance, and $5,509,500 less 
than the budget estimates. 

The committee’s recommendations 
provide major increases over allowances 
in the House bill in the following in- 
stances: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, $6,825,500, 
of which $1,175,000 is for education and 
welfare and $5,849,500 is for the con- 
struction of necessary facilities, primar- 
ily schools. 

Land and water conservation fund, 
$16,000,000. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, $2,051,000. 

National Park Service construction, 
$1,458,000. 

Office of Saline Water, $27,025,000, the 
full amount of the authorization. The 
House did not consider this estimate be- 
cause authorizing legislation had not 
been acted on. This authorization has 
now passed both the Senate and the 
House. I believe it was approved in con- 
ference and was sent to the President 
yesterday. So, with his final approval, it 
will not be an uncertain item in the bill. 

For the Indian Health Service, $27 
million, which provides a total of more 
than $31 million over the budget re- 
quested. Of the increase over the budget, 
$10,889,000 is for additional staffing, 
contract medical care, equipment, and 
supplies and $16,111,000 is for hospital 
and sanitation facilities. 

The committee recommends decreases, 
more or less minor in total, in the 
amounts allowed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau of Mines, the 
Office of Coal Research, Geological Sur- 
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vey, the Office of the Secretary, the For- 
est Service, the National Endowment for 
the Arts, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The committee believes that the bill as 
recommended provides well for the vari- 
ous activities, especially for the educa- 
tion and health of the Indian population 
of the country. 

During the course of our deliberations, 
more than 385 amendments to the House 
bill were considered, Every effort has 
been made to provide adequately for the 
activities included in this bill. I believe 
that the bill as reported provides for the 
continued and increased development of 
the natura] and human resources of the 
United States. 

I hope the bill will be approved as it 
was reported to the committee. 

I might say the main thrust of this bill 
was directed toward helping the deplor- 
able conditions in which we find the In- 
dian population of our country today. A 
great deal of the money in this bill is 
designed to upgrade not only educa- 
tional facilities but sanitation facilities 
in the home. This is something that has 
been long neglected. It is considerably 
over the budget item, some $35 million 
to $40 million over the budget, in this 
particular area. I would hope we could 
sustain the greater part of that amount 
in conference, because there is a great 
need, a need that cries out for immediate 
help, and it cannot longer be delayed. 

That is all I have to say at this time. 
We submitted this bill to careful scru- 
tiny. We had the full attendance of our 
subcommittee and a majority of the full 
committee at the time we went over the 
bill. As can be noted from the hearing 
record, it embraces some 4,000 pages of 
testimony from witnesses, private, pub- 
lic, government, all up and down the line. 
So I think it is a well-balanced bill. I 
think we can sustain much of it in con- 
ference, There will be some give-and-take 
in conference, as there always is, but I 
think the bill will continue to move 
America ahead. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the committee has 
done a great job, and we are all deeply 
indebted to the chairman, and to the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), rank- 
ing minority member, who, in a sense, 
took my own place in the Appropriations 
Committee in considering this bill and 
doing this very fine work. I know the la- 
bor which is involved. When I use the 
word “gratitude,” I understand what it 
means in terms of the hours and days 
spent. 

My own interest is very real and very 
great, as I offered the first authoriza- 
tion bill in the House of Representatives 
in 1949, and worked from then until 1965 
to get it enacted. 

Mr. President, I call attention to that 
portion of this appropriations measure 
which sets aside funds for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities. In so doing, I want to emphasize 
my great respect for the chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
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Interior and Related Agencies and for 
my colleague, the ranking member on 
the minority side. Both Senator BIBLE 
and Senator Percy have given long hours 
of exacting and sympathetic study to the 
complex needs of the arts and humanis- 
tic studies in our country. 

So, I note with regret that the com- 
mittee has recommended a cut of $1 
million from the budget of the National 
Endowment for the Arts; and of $2 mil- 
lion for the Humanities. 

The President asked for—and the 
House of Representatives approved—a 
budget of $30 million for the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the same 
amount for the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. These amounts would be 
just about double the budgets for fiscal 
1971. The President, in effect, called for 
full funding of the two endowments at 
the level authorized by the Congress last 
year. 

I regret especially the cut in funds for 
the arts which has been recommended 
by the committee, for it seems to me 
that the Arts Endowment gives the Fed- 
eral Government, the Congress, and the 
American people far more for each tax 
dollar than almost any agency in the 
federal system. 

The Arts Endowment, through cau- 
tious and consistently sound fiscal plan- 
ning, has created a record which ought 
to be the envy of every Government 
agency, for it has used limited funds to 
create new and greatly expanded re- 
sources in its field. By law, each dollar 
provided by the Endowment for insti- 
tutional support is granted on at least a 
1-to-1 matching basis. In actual practice, 
nearly every dollar obligated by the Arts 
Endowment has generated between $314 
to $4 in additional funds for the arts 
from private sources, philanthropic 
foundations, and State and local govern- 
ments. Even purely as an investment, the 
Arts Endowment deserves every penny 
the Congress can provide for it. 

I recognize the need for economy. I 
know the enormous pressures now exist- 
ing within our economic structure. And 
I am in complete sympathy with the 
burdens placed upon the members of the 
Subcommittee and the Committee on 
Appropriations to find reasonable ways to 
minimize the costs of government. 

Yet I know, too, that this is one area in 
which the Congress can ill afford to ig- 
nore the rational pleas for assistance 
which are coming from almost every arts 
organization, individual American artists 
and from thousands of citizens in every 
State and region in our country. The 
truth is that the $1 million decrease, if it 
were to be restored in the appropriation 
as the House of Representatives pro- 
vided, could create an additional $3 mil- 
lion for the arts in all parts of the United 
States. And, in so doing, it could have a 
more profound and beneficial effect on 
the lives of American citizens than many 
of the appropriations approved by the 
Congress at far higher levels. 

The needs of the arts organizations in 
our country are rapidly accelerating— 
and for excellent reasons. According to 
the Association of American Museums, 
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the total number of visits to museums 
during 1970 was 650 million—more than 
312 times the total number of individu- 
als in the Nation. 

Throughout the country, our arts in- 
stitutions and our individual artists are 
responding readily to increasing de- 
mands for their talents and their serv- 
ices. Poets and painters, sculptors and 
dancers, actors and musicians are be- 
coming actively involved with the pub- 
lic education system and they are pro- 
ducing astonishing results among our 
children and their teachers. 

Today's symphony orchestras have be- 
come a vital part of the everyday life 
in their communities, playing concerts 
in the parks during the summer, visiting 
schools for performances and conduct- 
ing seminars for student musicians 
throughout the year. 

So, too, are our regional professional 
theaters, our museums, and our dance 
companies. 

Through endowment programs such as 
assistance to the symphony orchestras, 
the whole field of music education is 
being vastly augmented in some commu- 
nities. It is interesting to note that 47 
percent of the grants made by the en- 
dowment to orchestras this past year 
were for programs oriented directly to- 
ward young people, either in the schools 
or in special concerts. 

Through endowment-aided touririg 
programs, such as those funded through 
the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States, hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens will have an opportunity 
never enjoyed before to see the major, 
professional arts companies of the 
United States. This past year, for exam- 
ple, the Denver Symphony played con- 
certs not only in Lander and Rock 
Springs, Wyo., but was also heard in a 
special concert by the men in the Wyo- 
ming State Penitentiary at Rawlins. 
Similar touring programs took the St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra to Highland 
Park, Il, and Marion, Ohio, and en- 
abled the orchestra to conduct in-depth 
residency visits to Mankato and Winona, 
Minn., and in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Without exception, it appears, the 
managers and members of our symphony 
orchestras agree that support from the 
National Endowment for the Arts has 
made the difference between severe fi- 
nancial difficulty and the kind of tenta- 
tive stability which has enabled them to 
continue extremely worthwhile commu- 
nity programs. In Detroit, for instance, 
the orchestra, with the aid of an endow- 
ment grant, was able to perform a series 
of 30 inner-city school programs. Had 
additional funds been available, the or- 
chestra could have raised that total to 
50 appearances. Similar grants made it 
possible for the Chicago Symphony to 
expand its public service program, tour- 
ing to five additional Illinois commu- 
nities, for the Cleveland Symphony to in- 
augurate its outstanding satellite per- 
formance and service program in neigh- 
boring towns and cities and for the Bal- 
timore Symphony to expand its regional 
program throughout the State of Mary- 
land. 
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To fully understand the significance of 
the budget the Arts Endowment sub- 
mitted for this Sscal year, it is necessary 
to look at some of the programs the En- 
dowment hopes to carry out. This year, 
for instance, increased funds will make it 
possible for the agency to initiate a sig- 
nificant museum assistance program for 
special exhibitions, curatorial training, 
conservation, and the purchase of work 
by American artists for the first time. 
On a modest, trial basis during this past 
year, the Endowment reached 79 muse- 
ums in 33 States. 

Although it has recognized the vitality 
of community-based arts organizations 
from its beginning, the Endowment has 
been unable to establish a program in 
this area at a meaningful level until this 
year. These are projects which go to 
the heart of the demands people are now 
putting on the arts, projects which di- 
rectly involve thousands of young chil- 
dren and adults in communities across 
the Nation. 

Additional funding will make it pos- 
sible for the Endowment, working with 
the U.S. Office of Education and the arts 
councils which now exist in each of the 
50 States—to expand a highly successful 
program placing professional creative 
artists in classrooms throughout the 
country. Surely, if there is one invest- 
ment worth making this year, it is in this 
significant effort to increase creativity in 
our schools and restore some flexibility 
to our education systems. 

Most of our major arts institutions are 
in serious financial difficulty. For ex- 
ample, last year the brilliant Alvin Ailey 
Dance Co. was nearly forced to disband 
and only through last-minute efforts was 
this prevented. Later, the company went 
on a triumphal tour of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, the Soviet Union, France, and 
England where its performers were wide- 
ly hailed as our finest ambassadors. 

Confronted by increasing demands on 
their services and facilities, sharply ris- 
ing attendance accompanied by mush- 
rooming costs, many of our major mu- 
seums are being forced to cut back their 
staffs, reduce the number of rooms avail- 
able for public visits and overextend 
their security systems. As a result, the 
Detroit Institute of the Arts, one of the 
Nation’s finest museums, has been forced 
to close a third of its galleries to the pub- 
lic because it lacks funds for proper se- 
curity. And right here in the District of 
Columbia, the Corcoran Gallery is unable 
to insure its valuable collection and fa- 
cilities because of inadequate security. 

No matter where we turn, public de- 
mand for the arts is increasing—but so 
are the costs of providing those services 
the people want and need. 

Despite the fact that the National En- 
dowment for the Arts has discouraged 
arts organizations from making applica- 
tions for funds unless there was a real 
prospect for assistance, the number of 
applications received by the Endowment 
in legitimate fields, in which programs 
were operative, has increased enormously 
during the past 2 years. 

In fiscal 1970, for instance, the Arts 
Endowment received a total of 1,383 ap- 
plications totaling $26 million in re- 
quests. This past year, in fiscal year 1971, 
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the total number of applications rose to 
2,070 and the amount of those requests 
was $54.5 million. 

Of that total, Endowment officials es- 
timate that no less than 90 percent rep- 
resented legitimate pleas for assistance 
from organizations and individuals who 
were simply responding to the increasing 
demands being placed upon them by the 
people they were serving. 

Quite clearly, the needs of the arts— 
and the demand of our people for the 
arts—are demonstrably growing. 

For that reason, I am convinced that 
even the modest reduction of the appro- 
priation for the National Endowment for 
the Arts is undesirable; in the light of 
the Endowment’s productive use of its 
funds, and on its record of encourag- 
ing far greater distribution of the arts 
to every American citizen who wants to 
enjoy them. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I share the 
sentiments expressed by the senior Sena- 
tor from New York. I have been in this 
body long enough to know of his initia- 
tive in this field and his persistence. As 
he well knows, in the early years ob- 
taining appropriations for either the arts 
or the humanities was almost impossible. 
At one time it looked like the task was 
almost hopeless. But we did salvage a 
small sum at the beginning, and the sum 
began to increase. This year it was at its 
all-time high. As the Senator knows, the 
program has its detractors. I suppose any 
program has. But it seems to me, on bal- 
ance, it has made a great contribution 
to our American way of life. 

I was privileged, as was the Senator 
from New York, to have worked with the 
predecessors in office of the present two. 
Roger Stevens made great contributions 
in the field of the arts, and Barnaby 
Keeney, from Brown Univerity in Rhode 
Island, made great contributions to the 
humanities. Today we have Mr. Edger- 
ton as head of the humanities, and the 
dynamic—and I underscore the word— 
Nancy Hanks in direction of the activi- 
ties on the arts. I do not know of any 
more interested person in this field than 
Nancy Hanks. I hear from her regularly 
by telephone and by letter. She is en- 
thusiastic about the nationwide aspects 
of this program. 

I suppose it should be noted that with 
respect to every project covered in these 
4,000 pages of hearings we received more 
mail in support of the arts and humani- 
ties than for any other area. I think it 
means something. Some of it undoubt- 
edly was inspired by those who had re- 
ceived the fruits of the money, but, more 
particularly, I think it is evidence of 
the interest in the arts and humanities 
in the United States. I think it is a good 
sign, and I think it speaks well for this 
program. 

The reduction made by the committee 
in this respect was very minimal. There 
are new programs involved in the cate- 
gories under the arts heading. I think an 
adjustment can be made in the new 
programs. Sometimes I think it is better 
to let them start a little slower than at 
the full level. 

I do not know where the ultimate level 
of this appropriation goes. I think it will 
go higher, because it does have substan- 
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tial State participation and increasing 
State participation, but, more particular- 
ly, as the Senator so well knows, the 
private money that goes into the arts and 
humanities is a tremendous sum, with- 
out which we could not do very much. 

I appreciate the statement of the Sen- 
ator from New York. We will do the 
best we can in the conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield now to the Senator 
from Illinois, my counterpart on the 
other side. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from New York is still on the 
floor, I would like to compliment him for 
his comments about the arts and hu- 
manities. As I have said many times in 
this Chamber, we go through phases in 
this country. For a period of years, so long 
as money was for science and technology, 
that had the highest priority. In fact, 
many of us who felt there was a true 
role for the Federal Government to play 
in the field of education fought in the 
vineyards to try to get assistance from 
the main preempter of the sources of 
the money which came in the form of 
internal revenues, and to divert some of 
it to what we thought was the highest 
priority in the country, namely, assist- 
ance to improve education. 

We were looked upon as radicals back 
in those days. I was advised time and 
again, “Don’t ever mention this when 
you run for office; you will be booed off 
the stage downstate Illinois for being 
too radical about wanting Federal as- 
sistance for education.” 

But then along came sputnik, and 
suddenly if you could wrap up aid to 
education with fighting communism and 
having an American sputnik—for which 
we created the Defense Education Act— 
then Federal aid to education was all 
right, as long as somehow we could beat 
out the Russians. 

Those of us who believed in it did not 
care under what cloak we did it; we 
were willing to wrap it in anything so 
long as the principle was established 
that it was right and proper for a part, 
at least, of this tremendous Federal 
budget to go into education and improv- 
ing the quality of American education. 

We went through that phase, where 
anything needec for physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, or the teaching of foreign 
languages was all right for Federal aid 
to education. Now we are going through 
a phase where the biological sciences 
have a high priority, the health needs of 
the country are paramount, and the 
magnificent work done by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York in this 
field, where he has been laboring for 
years, he is now suddenly finding is a 
popular issue, and that the need he has 
been talking about for many years is 
recognized as very great. 

So, too, there are Members of this dis- 
tinguished body who have been working 
to try to get the social sciences a higher 
priority, feeling that man, having used 
all his resources to try to destroy him- 
self through developments in the physical 
sciences, ought to begin to try to under- 
stand himself better, in the hope that 
thus we may keep from destroying our- 
selves. 
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I believe it is right and proper, at this 
time, that the humanities and the arts 
should receive the kind of attention. The 
distinguished floor manager of the bill 
is not a newcomer to this field. He has 
long supported the arts and humanities; 
he has long supported the concept that 
there is catalytic role that the Federal 
Government can and should play. We 
are not in any way saying we should pre- 
empt the voluntarism that has made 
the arts and humanities in this country 
great. What we are putting in is seed 
money, incentive money, and more im- 
portantly, we are putting the moral 
force of the U.S. Congress and the Gov- 
ernment behind this effort, in saying we 
want to raise in priority the humanities 
and the arts. 

And what a magnificent time to do it. 
The distinguished members of our sub- 
committee, including the ranking Re- 
publican member (Mr. Youne), saw the 
need for restoring Ford’s Theater, right 
here in the Nation’s Capital. As we see it, 
the Capital must itself have broad atten- 
tion in the area of the arts. Now we are 
building the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, that was started by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, as a national institu- 
tion devoted to the arts and sciences, 
where we have had continuing leader- 
ship with Roger Stevens, who has seen 
the great need in the Nation’s Capital 
for such an institution, We are giving in- 
creasing attention to the arts and hu- 
manities. 

So it is perfectly proper, then, that 
we should increase the budget of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities this year. I commend the ad- 
ministration for the leadership taken by 
President Nixon, not just in asking his 
daughter to serve as a trustee for the 
Kennedy Center—we are delighted to 
have her serve with us there—but also in 
requesting a substantial increase, at a 
time when our budget is under a strain, 
in the amount provided for the arts and 
humanities. The administration request 
to virtually double last year’s budget for 
this purpose was not met with dismay 
by Congress, but was, for the most part, 
supported in the House of Representa- 
tives, and has been enthusiastically sup- 
ported in the Senate. The increase in ap- 
propriations from $26,310,000 last year 
to a budget request of $56,561,000 this 
year for the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities was greeted not 
with dismay but with pleasure by our 
committee. 

It is true that the House pared out 
$2 million, and cut it back to $54,460,000, 
and our own committee cut it- back an- 
other $1 million. There probably was no 
area where we spent more time in the 
subcommittee discussing a budget reduc- 
tion, because I was disappointed to see 
any cut made in the budget. I felt we 
should fully support the overall effort. 
But in this area, when it was suggested 
that a $2 million cut be made, I was most 
appreciative to our distinguished chair- 
man, who then said, “Well, let us just 
cut a million dollars out, and let us give 
Nancy Hanks the lead in saying where it 
should be done. She will, of course, defer 
to her Council, but let us try to do it in 
such a way that it will not hurt any pro- 
grams.” 
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I was particularly pleased that we left 
the full $4 million in for museums. Here 
is an illustration of where the arts are 
being put under tremendous pressure— 
with all the pressure of inflationary cost 
increases they are bearing right now, 
they have a problem of crime, with thefts 
and defacing of works of art; they must 
maintain better surveillance over those 
priceless treasures in museums all over 
the country; and at the same time they 
must cope with a vast increase in at- 
tendance. 

At this time, to have $4 million set 
aside for museums is not just impor- 
tant from the money standpoint—be- 
cause it is a very small amount, against 
the overall budget for museums of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; I think the 
total ranges in the area of some $600 mil- 
lion—but it is important from the incen- 
tive standpoint and the moral standpoint 
that the moral force of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to be put behind this 
effort, that they are not forgotten, that 
we recognize they have been the founda- 
tions and bastions of the arts in this 
country. We recognize that the problems 
they are trying to cope with are great 
indeed, and we wish to give them every 
possible encouragement. 

So I trust that Congress is going to 
show its. support for the arts and hu- 
manities, and that this is not the end but 
the beginning of our underwriting of the 
arts and humanities, I believe this is very 
important indeed. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
just a few personal comments to the 
chairman of the committee, if my distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa will permit. 

I came on this committee without a 
great deal of knowledge in this area. In- 
terior appropriations deal largely with 
our national parks. We do not have a 
single national park in the State of Nli- 
nois; we are one of five States, and cer- 
tainly the largest State, which does not 
have. But I felt it was important, in an 
era when we are devoting ourselves to 
the preservation of the heritage that has 
been given to us in these wonderful 
physical resources available to us all, 
that someone from the densely popu- 
lated areas that also benefit from the 
use of these wonderful facilities should 
take an interest in them. 

I would first like to state how pleased 
Iam with the chairman’s understanding 
of my own lack of understanding of the 
area, and his willingness to be patient 
and thoughtful in working with me to see 
that I improved my knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Also, I should like to com- 
mend Paul Eaton, a member of our staff, 
for the thought and effort he has put into 
my own education. 

I have been deeply impressed—and I 
have expressed this privately to many of 
my colleagues in the Senate—with how 
well service on an appropriations sub- 
committee gives us an opportunity to see 
firsthand the strength of knowledge, the 
dedication, the interest, and the work 
that goes on down in the boilerrooms, 
one almost say, of the U.S. Senate. 
The television reporters and cameras 
are not present at these hearings. They 
drone on day after day, and yet those 
of our colleagues who have the time and 
interest to go through the volumes here 
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on our desks can see that, in project after 
project, Senator Brete has demonstrated 
his profound and deep knowledge and 
his concern that every single one of these 
great national treasures that we possess 
is preserved, enhanced, improved, and 
made and kept available for future gen- 
erations. 

I was also very much impressed with 
the interest that our colleagues have in 
putting in projects affecting their States. 
They are not reticent, hesitant, nor shy 
about asking for Federal funds to im- 
prove the quality of some of our Federal 
projects that exist in their States. In 
fact, 385 amendments were proposed by 
our colleagues in the U.S. Senate: 55 
Senators proposed 258 of those amend- 
ments. 

I wondered how our chairman would 
cope with this problem and maintain 
the wonderful relationships he has with 
his colleagues in the Senate and still 
have to say “No” so many times. I have 
never known a man to say “No” in a more 
pleasant way and yet with greater firm- 
ness. He enabled and asked the Senators 
to rate their own requests by priority. 
He gave great cognizance to their own 
sense of priority, as to what they felt 
important, but he added to it and 
matched it with his own knowledge of 
the value of those national parks, for- 
ests, national monuments, whatever they 
may be, to the general public and the 
general interest. 

I think we have arrived at a balance 
that, for the most part, Senators are 
99 percent assured that what has been 
done is absolutely right. In fact, it may 
go a little higher than that. 

I also should like to state publicly that 
it is impossible to understand and to 
know as much as our chairman knows 
about the projects without visiting them. 
I was pleased by his indication of will- 
ingness to visit some of the projects that 
are coming up in the future. 

I will comment a little later on the 
projects in which I was particularly in- 
terested, but at this time I simply wish 
to state that I fully concur with the 
statement and the proposals that we 
are making to the Senate. There may be 
some slight differences of opinion. I 
understand one pending amendment will 
need some clarification. 

The only other area I should like to 
mention in some detail is the attention 
that has been given to Indian Affairs. 
I was deeply interested in the problems 
of Indians, not only as they relate to 
the moral obligation this country has to 
Indians who live on reservations and 
the disgraceful conditions to which we, 
as a nation, have committed them to live, 
but also with respect to the problems 
of Indians in the urban areas. 

There are approximately 700,000 In- 
dians in the United States, with approx- 
imately 250,000 of them—some would 
guess almost as high as 50 percent—liv- 
ing in urban areas. It is estimated that 
by 1980, 75 percent of all American In- 
dians may be living in urban areas. Be- 
tween 16,000 and 20,000 Indians live in 
the city of Chicago alone, and they live 
between fashionable Lake Shore Drive 
on one side and an area populated by Ap- 
palachian migrants on the other. Ap- 
proximately 60,000 Indians live in Los 
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Angeles, in the confines of that one ur- 
ban area. 

In his July 8, 1970, message on In- 
dian problems, President Nixon said that 
the Indian is the most deprived and iso- 
lated minority in America. On virtually 
every scale of measurement—employ- 
ment, income, education, health—the 
condition of the Indian ranks on the 
bottom. Unemployment among Indians 
is 10 times that of the rest of the Na- 
tion. The average age of death of the 
American Indian is 44, one-third lower 
than that of the country as a whole. The 
only area I have recently visited where 
it is lower is India, where it is substan- 
tially lower. To think that our own 
American Indians could live in such con- 
ditions of poor health, such poor living 
conditions, that the age level they are 
able to achieve is one-third lower than 
that of the rest of the country. The 
school dropout rate is twice that of the 
rest of the country. Three-fourths of 
our urban Indians live in extreme pov- 
erty. 

This is one statement of fact that I 
think is the most shocking of all: At 
present, one-half of the Indians who mi- 
grate to the city, who come to the city 
to leave the destitute conditions in which 
they find themselves, hoping to find a 
better life someplace else, that has 
opened up many areas of promise for 
many Americans, return to the reserva- 
tion, usually sadder, poorer, and much 
more frustrated than before. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of five special problems that the Ameri- 
can Indian faces. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

(1) One of the most difficult problems is 
that of locating and identifying urban In- 
dians. 

(2) A frequent complaint at the field hear- 
ings is that urban Indians cannot avail 
themselves of existing Federal, State and lo- 
cal services and programs because of a wide- 
spread belief on the part of social welfare 
workers themselves that these Indians are 
already taken care of by BIA and thus are 
ineligible for further help. 

(3) The background of these Indians 
poorly equips them for city life and particu- 
larly school life. Language and cultural dif- 
ferences often prove insuperable barriers to 
a successful adjustment in school unless the 
school is specially equipped to provide spe- 
cial guidance, tutoring, counselling, etc.; 

(4) But school funds are short and John- 
son O’Malley money is not available to city 
schools removed from the reservation area. 
Some form of P.L. 874 “impacted areas” 
money should perhaps be ayailable to help 
those schools with high concentrations of 
Indians. 

(5) The Indians themselves have under- 
taken some very commendable self-help ef- 
forts and have established urban centers in 
cities like Los Angeles, Oklahoma City and 
Minneapolis. Unfortunately, these centers 
often lack money and have not been entirely 
successful in getting Federal help. They also 
are hampered by the same fragmentation of 
Federal programs which makes it difficult for 
anyone to cut through the red tape. 


Mr. PERCY. These are the kinds of 
challenges and these are the kinds of 
problems we faced in our hearings, and 
a great deal of time was devoted to those 
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hearings. We heard expert witnesses. I 
should like to commend particularly the 
wife of our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris). 
Mrs. Harris gave some very moving testi- 
mony, backed by firsthand knowledge; 
and it was this kind of testimony that 
led us to the conclusion that we should 
increase substantially the appropria- 
tions being made for Indian health and 
housing and for the care of Indians. We 
do so feeling that we have just made 
a major step forward in an area that 
should have high priority. 

I commend the subcommittee, I com- 
mend the full committee, and partic- 
ularly I commerd Senator BIBLE for his 
leadership in this area. We offer excuses 
to no one for increasing a budget, even 
in tight fiscal circumstances, when the 
need is so urgent and great, and when 
the hearings—which are available for 
all Senators to read—indicate this great 
need. 

I yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

I certainly appreciate the overly gen- 
erous remarks of the Senator from Il- 
linois. It has been a great pleasure to 
have worked with him and to have his 
vast knowledge and experience in many 
fields not particularly related to the 
Indian problem. He has some first-hand 
knowledge of that problem from his 
Chicago experiences. 

We have tried to be responsive to 
those needs. The Indians of our country 
have problems everywhere, whether it is 
in the rural areas or in the urban areas. 
We have not faced up to those needs. 
We have gone partly along the way and 
have been somewhat helpful, and I hope 
that, as we continue, we can be much 
more helpful. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for his great interest in the preserva- 
tion and conservation and development 
of our natural resources, particularly 
in the parks areas. 

It is true that there is no national 
park in the State of Illinois, but the 
Indiana Dunes National Seashore is used 
about 95 percent of the time by the 
people of the Chicago area, because of its 
closeness to that area. It is a beautiful 
area on the Indiana Dunes. It is on Lake 
Michigan, just out of Gary, Ind. I think 
we have done very well in acquiring that 
land. I hope we can complete it as a 
result of the money that is in this bill this 
year for that purpose. We have started 
development, and we have the planning 
money in there, as mentioned to us by 
both Senators from Illinois. 

In addition, I commend the Senator 
from Illinois for his interest in preserving 
the boyhood home of Abraham Lincoln 
in Springfield, Ill. This matter is before 
the legislative subcommittee, of which I 
happen to be chairman, and the bill will 
move forward very quickly, primarily be- 
cause of the great interest and the urging 
of the Senator from Illinois. So next year 
we will have a full-fledged national 
facility in Illinois, at Springfield. We are 
going to move that forward sometime be- 
fore the August 6 recess. That is our 
deadline. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield myself 3 minutes 
to respond to the very encouraging com- 
ments of the Senator from Nevada. 

With respect to the Indiana Sand 
Dunes, this area serves approximately 
6 million people who are within driv- 
ing distance of the dunes. They are an 
invaluable natural resource in a highly 
populated area. The Federal Government 
has spent $27,900,000 acquiring the land 
so far. The present appropriation asked 
for in this bill is for planning funds, 
$415,000 for facilities and $157,000 for 
roads, for a total of $572,000. 

We have had tremendous support for 
this project in the Midwest. 

At this time, I would also like to pay 
tribute to my predecessor in the Sen- 
ate, the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, who 
has really been, we might say, the 
father of the Indiana Sand Dunes. When 
I was a young boy, I went there many 
times and I always applauded the former 
Senator from Illinois, who did everything 
he could to keep the commercial interests 
out and to preserve this great heritage 
for all the American people. 

Former Senator Douglas said, in 1965: 

The dunelands, beaches, and inland trails 
of the lakeshore provide great beauty, rec- 
reational utility, and scientific value. Even 
if this were a mediocre plot of open space, 
its mere location would make mandatory 
its rescue for all the park starved people of 
this region. But it is also an unequaled nat- 
ural resource, a wonder of the world possess- 
ing one of the finest swimming beaches any- 
where and natural “laboratories” which the 
scientific community regard as irreplaceable. 
The need is so great, and the opportunity 
so wondrous, that further delay cannot be 
permitted. 


Mr. President, this, therefore, will en- 
able the project to move forward and I 
express appreciation to the administra- 
tion for moving this forward from the 
planned 1975 schedule to 1972. 

I hope that the Senate will act favor- 
ably on the bill which my colleague from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) has introduced 
and which I cosponsor, to call the In- 
diana Sand Dunes the “Paul H. Doug- 
las Sand Dunes.” 

I believe that would be a fitting tribute 
to a man who has served his Nation, his 
State, and his city so well for 18 years as 
a distinguished Member of the United 
States Senate. 

At this time, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) . 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment at the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “$69,930,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$70,930,000” of 
which $2,045,000 shall be available only for 
Alaska pipeline inspection work. 

On page 17, line 21, strike out “$65,180,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$65,380,000” 
of which $465,000 shall be available only for 
Alaska pipeline investigations. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The Senator from Alaska is rec- 
ognized for 6 minutes. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to express the deep appre- 
ciation of all Alaskans for the actions of 
the Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions of the committee. The amounts 
that have been added to the House bill, 
particularly in the area of Indian health, 
are farsighted and realistic and very 
much needed. We are all deeply grateful 
in Alaska for the recognition of the fact 
that we have probably the greatest de- 
mand in the United States for sanita- 
tion facilities, not only for new Indian 
homes planned for our State for this year, 
but also for the existing homes which 
have no sanitation facilities and which 
are in the villages in which the new 
homes will be placed. 

I am deeply grateful to the commit- 
tee chairman and my colleague from Illi- 
nois for their understanding of our prob- 
lems. In addition, for their understand- 
ing of the total medical problems of the 
Alaskan native people. The increases are 
substantial in the bill. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
would restore $1,465,000 to the bill which 
has been recommended be deleted by the 
committee pertaining to the Alaskan 
pipeline inspection work and the Alaskan 
pipeline investigations. 

When the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
peared before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, which was some time 
ago, the chairman rightfully pressed him 
for a time for completion of the Alaskan 
pipeline work that is being done by the 
Department of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior linked the issue of 
the permit for the Alaskan pipeline to 
the settlement of the Alaskan native land 
claims and pointed out that we are not 
much further along on the settlement of 
those claims. 

Unfortunately, the committee has in- 
terpreted the present budget request to 
be money that would be used by the De- 
partment of the Interior, assuming the 
permit would be issued during this fiscal 
year. The committee specifically makes 
reference to the fact that they have de- 
leted this money, because determina- 
tion may not yet be made with respect 
to the line during the coming fiscal 
year. 

I respectfully invite the attention of 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee to the fact 
that the allowance of $1,465,000 will re- 
quire a reduction in the present working 
force of 41 people. It will require a 33- 
percent reduction, that is, 15 people, 
presently working on the environ- 
mental aspects of the Alaskan, pipe- 
line. I am informed that with the 
41 people using the $1.8 million this year, 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
other agencies of the Department of the 
Interior were to continue to monitor the 
field activities of the Alaska Pipeline 
Service Company and would continue re- 
search study in fisheries, wildlife, ar- 
cheology, recreation, revegetation and 
rehabilitation of the land, hydrology, soil 
stability aspects, and total geographical 
aspects of the Alaskan pipeline. 

In addition, a general review of the 
pipeline design.as it pertains to the pro- 
tection of the environment, was to be 
conducted with this money. I am not sure 
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that the committee knows that only 2 
weeks ago the Alaska Pipeline Service 
Co. filed its project description. 
That project description weighs about 
150 pounds and is to be reviewed be- 
tween now and September 15. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has set the deadline 
of September 15 for the report to him 
by the agencies in the Department of the 
Interior, as I understand it. 

Included in the money, the $1.8 mil- 
lion which Interior wished to have, was 
the money to prepare an impact state- 
ment $200,000, and the review of other 
agencies’ impact statements. 

I think it is important to keep in mind, 
and I would urge the chairman to keep 
in mind, that this is money needed with- 
out regard to whether the permit is is- 
sued, because it is money needed by the 
Department of the Interior to comply 
with the National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. It is money to allow them to 
look into all aspects of environmental 
protection, such as archeology and the 
geological aspects of the pipeline route. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The time of the Senator from 
Alaska has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield myself one more 
minute and then wish to yield to my 
colleague from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

Mr. President, the point I am trying to 
make to the chairman and the ranking 
minority Member is that I feel the as- 
sumption under which they have deleted 
this money for the Alaskan pipeline and 
the work being done by the Department 
of the Interior related to it, is erroneous. 
That assumption is that this money 
would be used only if the permit were 
issued this year, that it would be neces- 
sary only if the permit were issued this 
year. 

It is my firm understanding, confirmed 
by the memorandum from the Bureau of 
Land Management, that the money is ab- 
solutely necessary to continue the en- 
vironmental aspects of research and re- 
view concerning the pipeline before the 
permit is issued, and it is necessary to 
complete the work so that the permit will 
be issued. 

I urge the chairman to reconsider this 
matter. We have had some discussion. He 
is a very fair man. I do not intend to have 
a vote on this matter because we rely on 
his good judgment and know that when 
he goes into the conference committee 
he will do the right thing with regard to 
this environmental money which is so 
absolutely necessary for the Department 
of the Interior to have to do the job that 
must be done. 

I yield now to my colleague from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.) the remainder of 
the time we have available. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I am sure 
that if we need more time, the Senator 
from Arizona will permit us more time 
in which to state our case. 

Mr. President, let me say, along with 
my colleague from Alaska, that we are 
in a very unusual situation and, in fact, 
in somewhat of an embarrassing situa- 
tion because of the outstanding gen- 
erosity exhibited already by the actions 
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of the Senator from Nevada in this leg- 
islation. 

It seems unusual for us to be standing 
on the floor and asking for more for 
Alaska because we have received prob- 
ably, on a per capita basis, more than 
our measure. It was because he recog- 
nized the Indian problem that exists in 
Alaska, the problem of poverty that is 
unequaled anywhere else in the country, 
that the Senator from Nevada stepped 
forward, not with a moderate increase, 
but with a sizable increase that addressed 
itself to this problem. 

My colleague from Alaska has been 
active for some months and years in that 
specific effort. So we come here to thank 
the Senator from Nevada for the gen- 
erosity he has shown and for his leader- 
ship, and also to underscore the prob- 
lem that faces us in the need for more 
money, 

The only justification we have to offer 
in this case is that it is not money for 
us. The pipeline just happens to be in 
Alaska. The oil just happens to be in 
Alaska. The chief beneficiaries of this oil 
will be the American people. So the funds 
we seek to restore at this point are not 
funds for Alaska. They are funds for 
the American people. 

The pipeline has been stymied be- 
cause the environmental community of 
this Nation has demanded a quid pro quo. 
I think that quid pro quo is proper, be- 
cause it is permissible under the laws 
that the Senate has agreed to and passed. 
However, it seems a mistake for the Gov- 
ernment, after giving the ability to seg- 
ments of our society to demand that the 
discipline come forward, not to come for- 
ward with the necessary economic where- 
withal to effect this discipline. That is 
exactly what happened in this case. 

We want a pipeline built and built 
safely. Otherwise, it should not be built. 
I think that we in Alaska, and any intel- 
ligent person in the United States, have 
no quarrel with those who insist that the 
pipeline be built safely. But then to turn 
around and not provide the money so 
that the Government can provide the 
necessary expertise to address itself to 
myriad problems in an industrial, eco- 
nomic, and scientific sense, is only to 
deceive our whole society. 

I hope the chairman realizes that the 
permit will be approved this fall and 
that it could progress favorably. How- 
ever, this takes money. We are talking 
about a project involving $1.5 billion or 
more in expenditures. Some say it will 
approach $2 billion. That is not one 
penny of Government money, not one 
penny of Government money. 

So, it would seem incomprehensible to 
me that the Government, with a few 
million dollars, could not make some 
effort to stay abreast of what the private 
sector is willing to do to satisfy the 
energy needs and ecological needs of this 
country. 

I think the issue cries out for a solu- 
tion in a way that is not only related to 
the Alaskan situation, but also to the 
energy crisis and the ecological crisis 
that exist in this country. 

We, the Government, can act as the 
intelligent arbiters if we are willing to 
put up the money now to press forward 
on the demands and definitions of the 
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problem, and on achieving the expertise 
that will be needed in the ongoing in- 
spection. To wait as vassals of the indus- 
try in this country is certainly not an 
intelligent or a judicious governmental 
view, not to speak of the leadership that 
should be demanded of the Government 
in directing itself to this very horrendous 
problem. 

We will not press for a vote, because 
in the past the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada has shown outstanding 
leadership in these areas. I would hope 
that our words this morning would carry 
weight in his deliberations, and that he 
would state to the conference committee 
that the views we have tried to express 
are certainly in good faith. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, first I want to thank the 
two Senators from Alaska for their 
presentation of the additional informa- 
tion to the Senator from Illinois and me. 

It is not as if we had taken all of the 
money out of this particular item. We left 
in $1,045,000 under our final action. It 
is a deduction of $1 million for Alaskan 
pipeline inspection. 

At no time to the best of my knowlege 
were we ever furnished with a break- 
down as to the various places in which 
these moneys would be expended—how 
much would be expended on the environ- 
mental impact, how much on a survey 
and so forth. 

At the time of our examination of the 
Secretary of the Interior, he first indi- 
cated that there would be no firm deci- 
sion on the Alaskan pipeline until next 
year. Later on that timetable was ad- 
vanced, If my memory is good, he said 
that we would have something by the 
end of this year. Now I am given to un- 
derstand that he may very well have 
something by the next few months. But 
there has been nothing more definite 
than that. 

It was our thinking that this was suf- 
ficient to carry on the pipeline inspection 
problems, the environmental problems, 
and the environmental studies connected 
with the pipeline until such time as we 
have something definite from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as to exactly what 
he would rule and whatever order he 
might make, whether or not it was to be 
subject to court litigation. 

I have heard both versions, that there 
is going to be an injunction and that 
there is not going to be an injunction. I 
would hope not. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, at the 
present time there are two injunctions 
that prohibit the issuing of it. However, 
this must be done before the Secretary 
of the Interior can notify the court that 
he is ready to have a final hearing on 
the impact statement of the Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 

Mr. President, I do not want to press 
the chairman too far. However, what we 
are really seeking now is assurance that 
the work being done now oan continue 
with the amount of money available. If 
additional money is needed, it can be 
supported in conference. We will be re- 
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ceptive to a supplemental. This work is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the point the Senator is making. 
I appreciate the statements of both Sen- 
ators from Alaska. I think we will get 
some definition some time within the 
next 10 days, tentatively the week of 
July 26. We hope to resolve the matter 
that week. And we will go into this fur- 
ther and talk with the proper personnel 
within the Bureau of Land Management 
so that these studies, preliminary to the 
time set for the order, would be effec- 
tive and there would be enough money to 
carry that forward. 

I agree that that could be done. I was 
of the impression that there was enough 
in here to carry this forward. That may 
be in error. If it is in error, we will cer- 
tainly adjust it in conference. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I re- 
quested the chairman of the committee 
last evening to have an analysis pre- 
pared of what happens from the impact 
of this reduction. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp and 
furnish copies to the chairman for ref- 
erence to the staff. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA PIPELINE 
Request 
Reduction 


1, 045, 000 


Allowance 


IMPACT OF REDUCTION 


Under no permit status we planned to 
operate with 41 positions and $1.8 million to 
accomplish the following: 

(1) Monitor. field activities of Alyeska 
Pipeline Service Company. 

Research and studies; 

Fisheries. 

Wildlife. 

Archeology. 

Recreation. 

Revegetation and Rehabilitation. 

Hydrology. 

Soils Stability. 

Geological Aspects. 

General design review as it pertains to 
protection of environment. 

(4) Lands and Minerals Use Administra- 
tion. 

(5) Impact Statements: 

(a) Prepare Impact Statements (20MM). 

(b) Review other agencies’ Impact State- 
ments (2 MM). 

(6) Stipulation Revision. 

(7) Training. 

(8) Interrogatories. 

(9) General Division Administration. 

The reduction will require us to lay off 
15 of the 41 people with a 33% reduction in 
prepermit work accomplishments. This could 
put us in a position of not having all the 
data necessary to protect the environment 
once a permit is issued. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate that. It will be 
helpful to the committee and to me, and 
we will examine it in light of the pres- 
entation made by the Senators from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 


minute to the Senator from Alaska. 
Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
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make one point with respect to court 
action. The ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go into court and make a 
case with respect to the propriety and 
technical ability to build a safe pipeline 
would depend on how much circumspec- 
tion and effort is applied to the data re- 
ceived, and that depends on how much 
money the department has to apply to 
all of the facets of this matter. 

If we are parsimonious in this matter 
in the planning stages, in the determina- 
tion of the ecological impact, we will 
have further delays, and that is why we 
are pushing so hard—so the Government 
can carry its share of the water in this 
matter. Not only has industry been 
derelict in getting to this aspect, but the 
Government has been derelict in apply- 
ing itself to the data received. 

If we do not do our job, we will see the 
court turning us down. One reason will 
be the lack of information, and the other 
will be that the Government has not done 
its job, and that is our fault. Industry has 
put forth a gigantic effort. I hope the 
Government carries its share of the 
water and applies itself. 

Mr. BIBLE. We are considering the 
Senator's plea carefully. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has carried more than its share, 
as far as I am concerned. The bill reflects 
that. But we have plenty of time to ad- 
just. We have allowed $1 million which 
will not stop the operation under the no- 
permit status. 

In the next week we will look at it more 
closely. If more money is needed we will 
agree with the House conferees. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. This is a separate issue. 
We have not presented an amendment 
relating to the $4.6 million reduction in 
firefighting. This year there are 10 times 
the number of acres in Alaska under fire 
or being burned by natural causes than 
ever before. 

We have not presented this because last 
evening when we checked it was our un- 
derstanding that the Bureau of Land 
Management goes ahead and fights these 
fires, and will be backed with a supple- 
mental for this item. 

I just wanted to raise this issue with 
this chairman, because I know they are 
spending a great deal of money there to 
fight fires. 

Mr. BIBLE. Not only there, but all over 
the United States. No estimate can be 
made of the damage due to fire in 1 year. 
We increased this over the amount 
allowed last year. By the same token it 
is less than the budget request. This al- 
ways is handled in the supplementals. It 
is never denied. They will be made whole 
that is true throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

Mr. STEVENS. I understand some of 
the money is repaid by the States. 

Mr. BIBLE. They have cooperative 
agreements with the State. Sometimes 
it is paid, and sometimes it is delayed 
in order to check the accuracy, but they 
are always paid in the long run. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. As I read page 7 of the 
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report, the appropriation is for $800,000, 
compared to the prior appropriation of 
$1,340,000. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GRAVEL. This is a sizable differ- 
ence. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 
Even though it is not a‘realistic increase, 
and we recognize that and we take care 
of it when the supplemental comes up. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Is there a possibility of 
adding a rural development aspect to 
firefighting, since we are all trying to 
protect a resource? 

In 1 day of burning on Kenai Penin- 
sula, they lost more natural resources 
than ever before. 

Would it not be reasonable, from an 
economic development point of view, to 
protect the resources, to pump in money 
to have an effective impact on the native 
community? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would respond by saying 
I do not know of any specific program di- 
rected to the problem the Senator sug- 
gests. I think our firefighting funds are 
not constricted that much. I think they 
are used where fires occur. I do not 
think we should put it in this bill. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
state to both of my distinguished col- 
leagues from Alaska that of the multi- 
billion dollar bill before us, the only 
items that Secretary Rogers telephoned 
me about yesterday related to the Alaska 
pipeline and firefighting. He was deeply 
concerned and pointed out the great 
need. 

First, I would like to state that the 
pipeline is a very difficult problem, as the 
Senators know better than anyone else 
in the United States. But I have great 
confidence in Secretary Morton. I have 
been a great supporter of his for many 
years. I think he has demonstrated his 
deep concern about the environment and 
that he intends to do everything in his 
power to preserve the environment, but 
he recognizes the necessity of striking a 
balance and the necessity of working out 
problems with a proper balance. 

After speaking with him I then dis- 
cussed the matter with the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) and received every 
assurance that an equitable working out 
of this matter could be made, that there 
would be no deficiency in firefighting 
funds, and that he would see that that 
was taken care of. 

This is a matter of the highest prior- 
ity in the mind of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and I pledge my support to my 
colleagues in what I consider to be a rea- 
sonable request in this regard. I support 
the action of our chairman. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee for their courtesy. 
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I know that the Senator understands 
that we have raised the issue at this 
time in order to assure that we will have 
a record on which to go to conference, 
so as to enable us to get funding. 

Mr. BIBLE. I feel certain that we have 
a good record here. 

Mr, President, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado, on the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not use 5 minutes. I will yield back the 
unused time, so that it may be ac- 
counted for. 

I wish to compliment the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Department of 
the Interior Appropriations, Mr. BIBLE, 
and also the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), for the excellent 
job they have done in regard to the bill. 

This is Senator Percy’s first year as 
the ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee. He has done an excellent 
job in what is an extremely complicated 
and all-encompassing area. I know of the 
time and effort which went into the 
hearings comprising almost 4,000 pages 
of testimony. 

I would like to take just a moment to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
one question concerning the bill. 

I note that the committee bill recom- 
mends $158,293,000 for Indian Health 
Services. This is about $16 million over 
the budget request and $11 million over 
what the House approved. I believe that 
the well-documented need regarding In- 
dian health problems more than justifies 
this increase. 

As the Senator from Nevada knows, 
Mr. Albert Wing, chairman of the Ute 
Mountain Ute Tribal Council, testified to 
the subcommittee concerning the health 
problems confronting the Ute Mountain 
Tribe. 

In the past, the Mountain Utes have 
completely paid for their health needs 
from their own tribal funds. Now with 
their financial resources declining the 
tribe can no longer continue this serv- 
ice. This has forced the tribe to seek as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 

I want to ask the Senator from Nevada 
if it was the committee's understanding 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would give equal con- 
sideration, with other tribes, to the med- 
ical needs of the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe 
in Colorado? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I do not 
know of any better spokesman for this 
group of Indian people in Colorado than 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLotr), who has told me 
many times of their plight. 

I know personally the chairman of the 
Ute Tribal Council. I was tremendously 
impressed with the testimony he gave be- 
fore the subcommittee. It was clear from 
his statement that the tribe had been 
paying for their medical needs out of 
their their own tribal funds. They have a 
great spirit of independence. But it is 
true that their funds are declining, are 
being depleted, and now they are looking 
to the U.S. Government for help in this 
very important area. 

The House report commented on this, 
and from it I think it is very clear that, 
within available funds, the Department 
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should give consideration to equal pri- 
ority with other tribes to meet the medi- 
cal needs of the Ute Mountain Tribe of 
Colorado. We have substantially in- 
creased the amount provided for the In- 
dian Service, so I am sure there will be 
no difficulty in providing medical funds 
for the Ute Mountain Tribe. If the Sena- 
tor from Colorado should encounter any 
problems—and the- Department does 
agree to this—and will notify me or any 
of the staff members, we will follow 
through. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
appreciate his remarks. I see that on page 
29 of the House report specific comment 
was made on this matter. I just wanted 
to be sure that it was the understanding 
in this body that, since the change in cir- 
cumstances, we would call attention to 
that. 

With that assurance, I am happy with 
the answer and am assured that the 
health needs of the Mountain Utes will 
be taken care of. I appreciate the answer. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator. 

` Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
commending the distinguished chairman 
and the ranking Republican member for 
the manner in which they have handled 
this legislation. I am very proud of what 
they had to say about the needs of the 
American Indians, our first Americans. 
Since I am from a State which has more 
Indians than any other State, I am well 
aware of what the Senators have com- 
mented on. I am sure their work will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask that it be read. It will 
take just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 39, line 10, strike “$275,000” and 
insert in Heu thereof “$300,000”. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have just 
a brief remark to make. Then I will ask 
the distinguished chairman if he will ac- 
cept this amendment, which I am sure 
he will. 

The National Council on Indian Op- 
portunity has requested a budget of 
$300,000, which the House decreased to 
the sum of $275,000. The same thing hap- 
pened last year and, on appeal, the House 
reinstated $12,500, thus making a budget 
for fiscal 1971 $287,500. 

NCIO reviews and evaluates all Indian 
programs from eight departments and 
agencies, including BIO. Their purpose is 
to utilize and develop Indian talents 
within the community, by coordinating 
the activities of the departments in- 
volved. 

It is felt the NCIO will lose important 
consulting and expertise sources that 
have been developed within the Indian 
community itself if this amount is de- 
leted. 

The amount utilized in fiscal 1971 was 
within $100 of the appropriation. 

I believe this service can be well uti- 
lized to coordinate the efforts of the dif- 
ferent agencies. 
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I will ask the distinguished chairman 
if he will not accept this amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has spoken to me 
about this amendment. We will probably 
come out of conference with the same 
figure as for 1971—$287,500. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Chairman yield some time to permit me 
to engage in a colloquy with him on two 
points? 

Mr. BIBLE. Certainly. I do not want 
to run out of time, but I will yield 5 
minutes, if that is enough. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That will be enough. 

Mr. BIBLE. Very well. 

Mr. GRAVEL. One item that was left 
out was the appropriation for land plan- 
ning for the North Country, in the 
amount of $55,000. 

Of course, in an effort to adequately 
deal with the impact of the oil discovery 
on the North Slope, I would hope we 
would see the wisdom of not reacting, 
but of doing some advance planning to 
grapple with the problem. 

I was instrumental in prodding the 
State legislature in introducing and 
passing a companion measure to the 
Federal legislation which provided for 
land planning. This was to provide sub- 
stantial land planning, and it should 
be provided both by Federal and State 
participation. 

I know this money was provided on 
the House side, and I would hope my col- 
leagues in the Senate would approve 
funds for advance planning, particularly 
in view of the gargantuan tasks we face 
with discovery of oil on the North Slope. 
This would be money well spent. It would 
permit us to plan and face our de- 
tractors. 

Our problem is that we face criticism, 
and we do not have the knowledge or 
expertise to go to the heart of the prob- 
lems in discussing it with our detractors. 
This is a problem that is true not only 
for Alaska but for the entire country. 

Mr. BIBLE. I will say to my colleague 
from Alaska that we declined to allow 
the amount on the ground that the State 
of Alaska had made no type of agree- 
ment to participate. We have always 
found participating agreements much 
better. There may be good reason for 
this, of which I am not aware; but this 
item will be in conference and I will take 
into that conference the Senator’s views 
as well as those of any other Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL, I can assure the Sen- 
ator that we in Alaska will be putting 
up the necessary money to match our 
portion. I think we can count on that. 
They are willing to put up the manpower 
in Alaska. I thought that this type of 
movement on the part of the Federal 
Government would result in a great deal 
of movement on the part of Alaska. I 
thank my colleague. 

In another area, I want to compliment 
my colleague for the amount provided 
for geothermal activities, which I know 
will be of benefit to his own State, and 
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the whole West. I cannot accentuate too 
greatly that the amount of money pro- 
vided is minimal, but it is a beginning, 
and I think we should be satisfied that 
at least a beginning has been made. 

Also, I want to compliment the com- 
mittee for the money to be appropriated 
for researching mineral aspects, and all 
other aspects, of the Outer Continental 
Shelf by reclassification of the Shelf. 

If I may note—and perhaps my col- 
league might have some comment to 
make—the importance for the future of 
truly getting some money into geologic 
survey activities for Alaska is revealed by 
the fact that under the present method 
we will not have any mapping completed 
for Alaska until the year 2015. 

Of course, the North Slope activity is 
only part testimony to what the great 
riches are that our State can provide, 
not only for our people but for the total 
Nation. 

Is there any intention to do this in 
the future, or could we tie such an ef- 
fort to some type of revenue program to 
accelerate drastically such an effort? I 
know that an increase has been pro- 
vided, and I compliment him for that, 
but I can only say that under the present 
trajectory, it will be the year 2015 be- 
fore we can really know the riches we 
can make available to this great Nation. 

Mr. BIBLE. Well, this is a trouble- 
some problem not only for Alaska, but 
for the entire United States of America. 
We are lagging way behind in our geo- 
logical and mineral resources surveys 
and mapping. I do not know how many 
years it is behind, in total, in the United 
States. 

It is just simply a problem of prior- 
ities of funding. We have held the level, 
I think, very well insofar as Alaska is 
concerned, for this next year. 

I would respectfully suggest to the 
Senator from Alaska that this is a matter 
he could very well discuss at length 
with Dr. Pecora, who is now the Under 
Secretary of the Interior, and the former 
Director of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
I do not know of anyone who has any 
greater familiarity with the total map- 
ping problem, where it is going, or how 
we can make more headway. 

We have cities and urban areas that 
want additional mapping, and we just 
simply do not have the financial re- 
sources to meet everyone’s needs. We 
are doing the best we can, as we see it, on 
a tremendously expensive overall pro- 
gram, though very helpful. Much of my 
State still is not mapped, and we have 
been in the Union since 1864. But we are 
making headway, and sooner or later 
we will have a complete map. 

All I can tell the Senator from Alaska 
is that we are doing the best we can on it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague. 
I think his point as to his own State is 
well made. I think that perhaps if addi- 
tional funds were expended for more 
mapping, additional resources could be 
discovered and made available to our 
people. 

Here again, it might be worth while— 
and I am not usually an advocate of 
dedicated funds—if we were to withhold 
step 4, and dedicate those funds to the 
geologic mapping of the U.S. I think we 
might achieve a real step forward in 
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assuring the continued prosperity of 
our people, 

Mr. BIBLE. There might be merit in 
the suggestion. I would say generally 
that if you start earmarking funds, you 
are in trouble. It has to be handled very 
carefully. 

We will take another look at it, if the 
Senator will call the matter to my 
attention. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator. 
I have two other points, but I shall dis- 
cuss them privately with the Senator. 
I thank him for his courtesy. 

Mr. BIBLE. Very well. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor, 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 4 minutes? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in the 
House committee report there is a state- 
ment concerning the policy of the Forest 
Service with respect to the payment and 
scaling practices in national forest tim- 
ber sales. 

The committee directs, in the House 
report, that there be no change in cur- 
rent Forest Service payment guarantees 
and deferred scaling practices until Sep- 
tember 1, 1971; that this moratorium will 
provide an opportunity for responsible 
legislative committees in Congress to 
hold hearings on this subject. In the 
meantime, the committee urges the For- 
est Service to conduct meaningful nego- 
tiations for those of opposing views to re- 
solve the controversy. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
Toya) had intended to make a statement, 
and still may be able to come back in 
order to make his statement concerning 
this matter. I should like to indicate my 
complete agreement with the position of 
the Senator from New Mexico. Our Alas- 
ka National Forest lands are the only 
forest lands in Alaska that have com- 
mercial production on them, and we feel 
that any change in the policy whereby a 
small operator can place a bond or nego- 
tiable securities instead of paying cash 
for the logs would be very detrimental to 
the small businessmen and loggers who 
are dealing in this area. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has clearly stated 
the case for delay in altering the estab- 
lished and tested practice of payment 
bonds for Federal timber with the intro- 
duction of S. 2046. 

In my native State of Alaska, timber 
industries rank only behind fisheries 
and petroleum as a source of revenues 
to the people and employment. All of 
the timber harvested in Alaska is Fed- 
eral timber. There is no private timber 
of any consequence. This means that 
loggers and other timber purchasers in 
Alaska will be the most severely affected 
by any change in Forest Service timber 
sale practices. 

Many of these citizens of Alaska are 
literally struggling to wrest a living from 
the forest. They are small operators; 
they are frequently underfinanced; they 
are striving to achieve stability and to 
establish the local economy. A demand 
for cash on the barrelhead for logs which 
they may not be able to process for many 
months means that they will be denied 
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the use of their small capital without 
reason. Since the present practice re- 
quires that negotiable securities or a 
surety bond be posted as payment guar- 
antee it is obvious that the Government 
faces no risk. But it is a risk for any 
small businessman to be deprived of 
working capital for the sake of protecting 
the Government against a risk which can 
never harm it. 

I commend the Senator from New 
Mexico for his proposed legislation, S. 
2046, and join him in requesting the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to hold hearings on this legislation, so 
that we can comply with the deadline 
that has been established by the House 
committee report. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EASTLAND, The Senator means 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. STEVENS. The subcommittee, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I fully 
concur with the views of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico and 
recognize the significance of payment 
bond guarantees as elaborated by the 
Senator from Alaska. 

I assure both of them that the Sub- 
committee on Environment, Soil Con- 
servation and Forestry of the Agriculture 
Committee will explore the best ways to 
protect the interests of the Government 
in selling its timber while, at the same 
time, not imposing any hardship on the 
companies and small operators who must 
buy Federal timber to survive. If hear- 
ings are necessary after the summer re- 
cess, my subcommittee will schedule 
them. In the meantime, I would hope 
that the Forest Service continue its pres- 
ent system until it has either worked out 
an agreement with its timber purchasers 
or the subcommittee has had time to 
consider the legislation sponsored by 
my good friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in its 
report for fiscal 1970 appropriations, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
concerned itself with the issue of pay- 
ment bonds for Federal timber. For 
more than a decade the Forest Service 
has accepted negotiable securities or 
surety bonds as guarantees of payment 
for logs stored prior to their measure- 
ment to determine the volume subject 
to payment. During this entire time there 
have been no instances of Government 
loss due to failure to pay for the stored 
logs. In brief, the system now in force 
has been successful. And yet, the Forest 
Service has wanted to change its method 
to require cash payment for logs within 
30 days of harvest. This will impose a 
severe hardship on loggers throughout 
the United States since it will substan- 
tially alter their cash fiow position and 
will, as a consequence, deny many small 
firms the opportunity to continue in busi- 
ness. 

The Forest Service has justified its 
change to cash payment on the basis that 
some timber purchaser, somewhere, some 
day, might default on his payment. In 
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effect, it wants to impose a financial 
hardship on all Federal timber pur- 
chasers to protect against a single in- 
stance of loss which may never occur. 
The history of deferred payment scaling 
demonstrates that it is unlikely for any 
such loss to ever occur. 

This issue has been under study for 
more than 4 years. In its fiscal 1970 
report the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee directed the Forest Service to 
make a final decision after study and 
negotiation with the affected timber pur- 
chasers throughout the country. 

Early this year the Forest Service an- 
nounced that it would terminate its pres- 
ent payment guarantee system as of 
July 1. The industry has maintained 
that the Forest Service has failed to com- 
ply with the instructions of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on two 
counts: 

First. There has been no joint study or 
attempt to resolve the issue; and 

Second. Attempts to discuss the issue 
with the Forest Service were postponed 
pending release of a report by the Office 
of the Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and further post- 
poned pending Forest Service analysis of 
that report. 

It is true, as well, that the Forest Serv- 
ice has failed to prepare legislation to re- 
solve the issue as directed by the Appro- 
priations Committee report. 

In the absence of constructive action 
by the Forest Service, on June 10, I intro- 
duced S. 2046 which is legislation pro- 
posed by the industry as a means to safe- 
guard Government interests without 
undue hardship on timber purchasers. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
in its report on fiscal 1972 appropriations 
has directed the Forest Service to extend 
the deadline for cancellation of the pres- 
ent payment guarantee system from July 
1 to September 1, 1971. I consider this to 
be insufficient time for responsible action 
by either the Forest Service or the Con- 
gress. 

A proper course would be for the Con- 
gress to conduct hearings on the legisla- 
tion I have introduced which will rectify 
this situation once and for all. The dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee on Environment, 
Soil Conservation and Forestry has as- 
sured me that hearings will be scheduled 
but has also advised that it will not be 
possible to convene them until after the 
Senate returns in September. 

I have learned that the Forest Service 
and the industry have scheduled discus- 
sions on this issue during the last week of 
this month. Their joint findings will be 
of substantial significance to the hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. I consider it essential that 
the Forest Service not alter its payment 
bond system for guarantee of timber 
value until after the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress have considered 
my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I may 
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take less time than that. I have no 
amendment to offer. 

During the hearings held by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, I 
brought to his attention a problem which 
affects two reservoirs in Kentucky, the 
Cave Run Reservoir on the Licking River 
and the Laurel River Reservoir on the 
Laurel River. 

Both of these reservoirs lie in the 
Daniel Boone National Forest. There are 
certain facilities which must be con- 
structed before the reservoirs are filled; 
otherwise, they must be constructed at 
a much larger cost, or not at all. There 
is a joint effort by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Department of Agricul- 
ture to provide these recreational facil- 
ities, which include both launching 
ramps and the necessary water and 
sewer lines. The chairman of the sub- 
committee was of great help—in fact, he 
gave all the help—both last year and 
this year in providing additional funds 
for the Cave Run Reservoir so that these 
facilities along the water can be con- 
structed. Through his efforts, and in the 
House of Representatives, provision has 
been made for the Cave Run Reservoir. 

The Department had requested $260,- 
000 for the construction of similar facil- 
ities at the Laurel Reservoir site, but 
said it would be glad to get any funds 
whatever in order to begin this necessary 
work. 

The committee has been so helpful 
I shall not offer an amendment to try 
to get additional funds, but I would re- 
quest if the Senate prevails in confer- 
ence, if it is possible, to examine the 
needs of both the Cave Run and the 
Laurel River Reservoirs, to see if an ad- 
justment could be made to meet both of 
these needs. If not, then I would hope 
that, when the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill is being considered, I would have 
a chance to address the committee and 
its distinguished chairman again in re- 
gard to the facilities on the Laurel River. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am most sympathetic 
with the presentation of the Senator 
from Kentucky, which speaks for a richly 
justified need. I am reminded of the per- 
formance we had last year, when he 
made a wonderful case, and obtained the 
money to take care of a reservoir before 
it was built, rather than after it was 
built. We are doing the same thing on 
Cave Run, at a cost, I think, of $864,000. 

The Laurel Reservoir, frankly, is a very 
similar situation to the Cave Run Reser- 
voir. The difference, we are advised by 
the Engineers, is that the Laurel Reser- 
voir does not fill until the year after the 
Cave Run Reservoir. 

I would think that the best way to 
handle this problem would be to fund the 
full amount for Cave Run. Then we could 
make a finding, or I could make a state- 
ment here, whichever meets the needs of 
the Senator from Kentucky the best, to 
the effect that Laurel is in the same gen- 
eral status, and that, come another year 
and on a proper showing, a similar 
amount or the required amount would be 
allowed. I think that would be the best 
way to handle it. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate that. 

If it is shown by the corps and the De- 
partment of Agriculture that it would be 
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helpful to have some funds this year, 
would it be possible for this to be con- 
sidered at the time of the supplemental? 

Mr. BIBLE. Indeed it would, in the 
supplemental, because I am advised by 
the chairman of the full committee that 
we will have one more supplemental this 
year, and we could consider it, if there 
were a showing. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. I 
ask unanimous consent that my prepared 
statement together with a letter ad- 
dressed to the distinguished chairman 
be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER 

Since the Laurel River project lies within 
a national forest (the Daniel Boone Nation- 
al Forest) there is an agreement between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Army wherein it is agreed that the Corps 
of Engineers is responsible for constructing 
the Dam and the Forest Service is responsible 
for planning, constructing, and operating the 
recreation resource of the lake. 

The Corps of Engineers’ construction 
schedule calls for impounding the water in 
the Spring of 1974. There are certain facilities 
of the Forest Service's plan that should be 
completed by this date. These are facilities 
that will be underwater when the Dam is 
closed, such as water and sewer lines, boat- 
launching ramps. 

After the water rises, the work would be 
more expensive, and some may not be able 
to be done. $260,000 is needed now to com- 
mence the necessary work. 

I emphasize that this work is only for un- 
derwater facilities, that must be done before 
the water rises. It would not make the area 
available for public use and would not pro- 
vide the full recreation plan of the Forest 
Service. 


JULY 1, 1971. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: You may recall that 
Mr. Calvin Schneider, Executive Director of 
the Gateway Area Development District of 
Owingsville, Kentucky, and I testified before 
your Committee on April 20. I am very grate- 
ful for the kind reception you accorded us, 
and I appreciate the close attention you gave 
to our testimony. You always give full con- 
sideration to Kentucky projects, and your 
support has benefited the people of Kentucky. 

I note that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has released its Report and that it has 
provided for an additional $762,000 for the 
Forest Service’s recreation plan at the Cave 
Run Reservoir in the Daniel Boone National 
Forest, Kentucky. I hope the Senate Com- 
mittee will be able to sustain the House 
action. 

I also note that the House has not included 
funds for the Forest Service’s recreation plan 
at the Laurel River Reservoir, Daniel Boone 
National Forest, Kentucky. You will recall 
that the problem at Laurel is very similar to 
the problem at Cave Run. To date, no work 
has been done on the Forest Service’s recrea- 
tion plan, and no money is provided in the 
fiscal year 1972 budget. The Forest Service 
states that it is essential that initial recrea- 
tion-facility construction be started so that 
underwater type facilities will be in place be- 
fore the water is impounded. Fiscal year 1972 
costs—under the Forest Service’s schedule— 
would be $260,000. I hope the Senate Com- 
mittee will be able to provide this amount— 
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the figure the Forest Service estimates is 


necessary. 
With kind regards, Iam 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


At this point the Senator from West 
Virginia took the chair as Presiding Of- 
ficer. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I want to 
discuss briefly with the chairman the 
fact that the committee has omitted 
from the bill $100,000 approved by the 
House for the construction of recrea- 
tional facilities at the Mount Rogers Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Virginia. 

The Forest Service advised me in 
March of this year that it recognized the 
importance and need for development 
work at Mount Rogers. The area is ex- 
periencing a steadily increasing demand 
for more and better facilities and serv- 
ices: Unfortunately, no funds for such 
work were included in the budget request 
for fiscal 1972. The program at Mount 
Rogers is several years behind schedule. 
The total funds available for new de- 
velopment have decreased from approxi- 
mately $15 million in 1967 to the present 
$3.2 million. 

Visitors to the area contribute sub- 
stantially to the economy of southwest 
Virginia, which is presently undergoing 
some suffering as a result of plant clos- 
ings. 

I offer an amendment to provide that 
on line 21, page 27, of the bill, the 
amount $31,721,200 be amended to read 
$31,821,200. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, is that 
stated as an amendment to increase the 
figure by that amount? Is this considered 
as an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 27, line 21, strike $31,721,200" and 
insert $31,821,200" 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have gone 
into this matter since the Senator from 
Virginia has talked to me about it. I have 
mentioned it to the Senator from IN- 
linois (Mr, Percy), and I am willing to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada and the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was very much 
interested in the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities, and I 
note that the committee recommenda- 
tion is substantially lower than the bud- 
get request. 

Mr. BIBLE. I would not agree with 
the characterization, because the budget 
request for the arts was $30 million, 
and we allowed $29 million, and this is 
double what they had a year ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities, I 
note in the report, on page 27——— 

Mr. BIBLE. When they are put to- 
gether, the total is $3 million. Even with 
the reduction of $2 million in the hu- 
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manities and the reduction of $1 million 
in the arts, this is still almost double 
what they received last year. 

We fought hard for this program. As 
a matter of fact, it is more than double. 
We believe that it is adequate to keep 
them moving in the right direction. I 
am dedicated to this. Senator Percy has 
been a strong fighter for this. We are 
going to keep it moving, I assure the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I just wanted to get 
this in the Recorp, because I know some 
people will feel we did not go far enough. 
But the explanation given by the dis- 
tinguished chairman indicates that both 
the committee and the administration 
have pushed this program along appre- 
ciably, and I commend both, in a spirit 
of amity and bipartisanship. I think the 
work done in this area has been 
remarkable. 

Mr. President, support for full funding 
or the National Endowment for the Arts 
request for $30 million should be of one 
of the highest priorities for Congress this 
year. During the endowment’s brief his- 
tory, its influence on the quality of this 
country’s cultural and social life has 
been both effective and dramatic. All 50 
States and five territories have followed 
the Federal Government’s lead and es- 
tablished State arts councils. Most of 
these councils have received support 
from their State legislatures on an in- 
creasing basis to match their support 
from the endowment. The Federal seed 
money has reaped a rich reward in 
matching State funds. This has truly 
become a Federal-State partnership. 
The National Endowment for the Arts 
under the intelligent and perceptive lead- 
ership of Miss Nancy Hanks has reached 
into the lives of thousands of people in 
significant and meaningful ways. Per- 
haps it will serve a useful purpose to ex- 
amine the effects of the endowment pro- 
gram in a single State—my State of 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota could be called a microcosm 
of the arts with which the endowment 
deals with throughout the country. We 
have a regional theater of national rep- 
utation, a major symphony orchestra, a 
contemporary art center and a major 
art institute, a children’s theater, con- 
temporary and traditional opera produc- 
ing companies, a major chamber orches- 
tra, many community theaters, art cen- 
ters and symphonies and dozens of fine 
artists, musicians, and actors. 

Assistance from the endowment has 
enabled many of these institutions to 
undertake new and innovative programs 
as well as to continue ongoing ones. Let 
me mention just a few: 

A grant to the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts childrens theater helped to de- 
velop a performing arts school for junior 
and senior high school students, tuition 
free, for which students receive academic 
credit. 

Center opera, a contemporary opera 
producing company, has been able to 
commission and produce new operas 
within the State as well as tour the west 
coast. 

The Guthrie Theater has been assisted 
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in producing a major production of the 
House of Atreus which toured New York 
and California. 

The Minnesota orchestra is now devel- 
oping a regional tour to surrounding 
States. 

A State branch to the Minnesota 
State’s Arts Council has helped support 
a major sculpture by Minnesotan Charles 
Biedermann in Red Wing, Minn., an art- 
ist in residency in a vocational school in 
Staples, Minn.; a tour by the Duluth 
symphony in the northwest section of 
the State; inner city art work shops in 
St. Paul, Minn. and Duluth; tours by the 
art institute’s art mobile, a puppet show 
on drug abuse in elementary schools, and 
hundreds of other projects. 

The Federal-State partnership has 
touched the lives of thousands of people 
throughout my State and these programs 
can be multiplied in every other State in 
the Union. It may seem that in these 
days, with so many major problems fac- 
ing us, that the arts are not too impor- 
tant or of a very high priority. But let 
us examine some of these problems as the 
arts may affect them. 

Pollution is a very high priority issue. 
Could a citizenry whose perceptions have 
been developed by the arts to really see 
and hear permit such ugliness to con- 
tinue? 

Racial problems. Perhaps no other area 
is so nearly color blind as the arts where 
talent and genius are so readily wel- 
comed. 

Quality of life. No other commodity is 
more in demand these days by the young, 
the old, the disillusioned, the alienated, 
the black and the white. 

It is in the arts that man can truly 
find answers for now and in the future. 

At a time when the gap between the 
government and the governed is so tre- 
mendous, perhaps we can recognize that 
men are really speaking not only how to 
solve their problems but why. 

The answer may be in the arts which 
not only reflect our society but at their 
best prophesy our future. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I might say 
that due to the tremendous persuasion 
of the Senator from Minnesota, we re- 
stored the full budget amount to some- 
thing that is very close to his heart, the 
Woodrow Wilson Center. 

Mr. PERCY. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that we should 
point out that the appropriation for the 
Smithsonian Institution has been in- 
creased from $36,895,000 to the commit- 
tee recommendation of $44,681,000. We 
have brilliant, able leadership under Dil- 
lon Ripley, and we want to support him 
to the maximum possible extent. 

There has been a little shaving here. 
I hope it does not cut too much into it. 
But certainly all the way through we 
have strongly supported the arts and 
humanities and have had many com- 
ments in the subcommittee hearings and 
the full committee, as well as on the 
floor this morning. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The bill is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the under- 
standing I have with the chairman is 
that I would make my own comments 
about Illinois following third reading, 
just to be sure that no other Senators 
desire time if I could yield to them. 

I would be very derelict in my duties 
to my State if I devoted all my time to 
the other 49 States and did not comment 
on my own obligations, as an individual 
Senator, to my own State and its 11.25 
million people. I will try to make my 
comments very brief. 

Though Ilinois does rank 24th among 
the States in area size and fifth in pop- 
ulation, it is tied with only three other 
States for the last place in the posses- 
sion of federally owned national parks 
and holds 47th place for total national 
park acreage. 

Each year, the Illinois Federal tax pro- 
portion of the National Park Service ex- 
penditure is approximately $7.4 million 
by 1970 standards. 

In other words, in the last 20 years, 
more than $100 million has come from 
Tllinois, and not a penny really has been 
spent in the State of Illinois. 

Approximately one-third of our metro- 
politan population is too poor to visit 
our national parks; and since 75 percent 
of all recreation is near home and since 
no national park exists in Illinois, the 
vast majority of our people do not enjoy 
the parks their State’s Federal tax dol- 
lars are supporting. 

We are not lacking in ideas. 

On March 2, I reintroduced with Sen- 
ator SrevENson’s cosponsorship a bill to 
establish the first National Park Service 
recreation area in Illinois. At the site of 
the old Lincoln Homestead in Coles 
County, near the soon-to-be constructed 
Lincoln Reservoir, are 10,500 acres of 
woodlands and open spaces that can be 
developed into a recreation area and 
preservation grounds for wildlife. Within 
a 250-mile radius there are 26 million 
people who have easy access to the Lin- 
coln Homestead area. That is in Dlinois, 
of course, in Springfield, but it will serve 
the whole Nation as the longest term 
home in which Abraham Lincoln lived. 
It tears my heart out to see the com- 
munity surrounding it deteriorating. We 
must preserve it for posterity. 

Illinois is one of only five States that 
does not have a single national park. I 
believe that the studies conducted by the 
Corps of Engineers, a private firm, and 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation clearly 
show that the Lincoln Homestead meets 
all the criteria for a national park. It is 
my sincere hope that the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation will submit a favorable 
report to the Senate Interior Committee 
and that the committee will act to bring 
this proposal to the Senate floor at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement entitled, “What About the 
Chicago Portage?” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CHICAGO PORTAGE?—II 


Illinois is a great state. Amid the nation we 
rank 5th in population. We are first in the 
nation for export farming and fourth for 
cash receipts from farm marketings. We are 
fourth in the nation for industry and third 
in the dollar volume of retail sales. In the 
area of minerals development, we are fourth 
in the production of coal, even though we 
only have two percent of the nation’s coal 
mines. With these facts in mind, it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that Dlinois 
has given substantially to the total economy 
of our nation and is a leader in the formula- 
tion of its gross national product. 

But such accomplishments have been 
costly. The price of economic prosperity has 
been environmental sacrifice. We have liter- 
ally destroyed the land. Gone are Ilinois’ 
hardwood forests and her virgin prairie. Gone 
is the game and her abundant wildlife. Her 
wetlands have been channeled and drained, 
and her bottomiands flooded or filled. Her 
streams have been polluted, dammed, and 
diverted. Gravel, coal, and silica mining have 
gouged her surface, di the scenic, 
and forever marring the face of the land. The 
“Illinois Country” so eloquently described by 
Marquette and Liette no longer exists. 

Fortunately, however, all is not yet lost. 
Some scenery still remains and not all our 
historical landmarks have yielded to the bull- 
dozer or plowshare. Parks and forest preserves 
seemingly have saved a few such areas, but 
underdevelopment and overuse have left 
much to be desired. As a state Dlinois has 
contributed both money and manpower to 
making our’s a great nation. When she 
needed, we gave, and gave both willingly and 
generously. Now we are in need and now we 
are seeking your help. 

Among the fifty states of our union only 
four do not contain federally owned lands 
within the national park system. These are 
Iilincis and the nation’s three smallest 
states: Rhode Island, Delaware, and Con- 
necticut, Considering only those states hav- 
ing lands administered by the national park 
service, Illinois (with 91.2 acres) is third 
from the bottom, with just Ohio (89.72 
acres) and Rhode Island (5.23 acres) having 
less. The one area within Illinios is the Chi- 
cago Portage National Historic Site located 
in Cook County near the village of Lyons, By 
mutual agreement between the forest pre- 
serve district and the national park service, 
no federal funds are to be spent on this area 
(the property is owned by the county) other 
than that needed to supply a bronze com- 
memorative plaque “when funds become 
available.” Since the dedication of the Port- 
age in 1952, Minois taxpayers (on a propor- 
tional basis) have paid over $90,000,000 into 
the national park service account and still 
the plaque is not available. 

Assuming Chicago and its suburbs to be 
a, typical metropolitan area, then statistically 
approximately 34% of its households have 
@ gross income of less than $6000 per year. 
Since the average American household con- 
sists of three people, and whereas a family of 
three must have a net income of approxi- 
mately $5700 a year to subsist, without wel- 
fare, this means that almost 2,500,000 people 
in the Chicago area lack financial security. 
It is this group of people who can least af- 
ford a visit to one of our national parks or 
recreation areas, of which the nearest func- 
tioning unit, Herbert Hoover National His- 
toric Site, is some 220 miles away (the Indi- 
ana Dunes National Lakeshore, although only 
37 miles away, has no federal facilities). 
Moreover, since there is no relief for the poor 
from the federal tax burden used to finance 
these parks, then in effect, the tax money 
collected from the poor is being used to sub- 
sidize recreation for the rich. 

A recent suryey conducted by the Chicago 
Portage Project regarding the use of our 
national historic sites (32 out of 44 inquiries 
responding) shows that their annual visita- 
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tion ranges from 1000 to 2,000,000, with from 
2% to 100% being by non-local residents, and 
the average visitation being 186,000 people 
per year. Travel-industry economist Somer- 
set R. Waters, in an article dealing with the 
economics of tourism, states that if one tour- 
ing couple spends one day and night in your 
area, they will spend at least $35 for a room, 
meals, gasoline, shopping, and sight-seeing. 
Should northeastern Illinois ever be the 
recipient of a federally operated national 
park service area, then as a result of its 
metropolitan location it could feasibly at- 
tract over 250,000 visitors per year. If as 
few as 1% of these visitors were tourists who 
spent the day and night in the area, this 
could mean thousands of dollars of addi- 
tional revenue for the local small business- 
men. 

Since 1952, tens of millions of Illinois tax 
dollars have been spent to develop national 
parks in other states, but not one penny 
has ever been returned for similar parks de- 
velopment within Illinois. We do not feel it 
unreasonable to expect that some of this 
funding must find its way back to the people 
of Illinois. We therefore propose that, in 
the area of federal recreation, our senators 
and congressmen begin to act for the people 
of Illinois by obtaining federal funds for 
the creation and development of national 
parks within the State of Illinois. It is dif- 
ficult to visualize Illinois as having an area 
of 56,400 square miles and yet not containing 
one acre of land suitable for national park 
development. 

According to the federal government's own 
statistics, “75% of all recreation occurs close 
to home, after work and school, and on short 
outings. And in urban America, where 75% 
of our population is concentrated, only 25% 
of the recreation facilities and only 3% of 
public recreation lands are reasonably ac- 
cessible.” Illinoisans, and Chicago area resi- 
dents in particular, have never had a true 
national recreation area within easy access. 
The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, al- 
though authorized in 1966, has so suffered 
since its inception from industrial lobbying, 
bureaucratic red tape, and time consuming 
legalities, that it may never fully develop 
into a park. As with other natural areas in 
the Midwest, the dunes environment has 
come out second best to profiteering. 

Equally close to Chicago is the abandoned 
nineteenth century Dlinois and Michigan 
Canal. Extending from Summit to La Salle 
the remaining segments of this historic water 
route are in excellent condition and could 
easily be preserved, restored, and developed 
into a major recreation area for northeastern 
Illinois. We propose, therefore, that our sen- 
ators and congressmen sponsor legislation 
creating an Illinois and Michigan Canal Na- 
tional Historical Park, and that prior to its 
enactment a policy be adopted to prevent 
any further deterioration, industrialization, 
or commercialization of its remaining prem- 
ises and immediate environs. 

Approximately 4.8% of our total national 
park and recreation acreage is non-federally 
owned land. Nevertheless, federal funds are 
being spent to develop and service many of 
these areas. Among the national historic sites 
totally in private ownership a few fall into 
this category (John F. Kennedy National 
Historic Site and the Ansley Wilcox House 
National Historic Site). Since the national 
park service has seen fit to make at least two 
exceptions to the policy of not using federal 
funds to develop non-federal land, we do not 
consider it unreasonable to ask that a similar 
policy be applied to the Chicago Portage. 

We propose, therefore, that the Chicago 
Portage National Historic Site be expanded 
in size by annexing, within the agreement, 
the remaining portion of the Ottawa Trail 
Forest Preserve, not presently included 
within the historic site, and the entirety of 
the adjoining Stony Ford Forest Preserve. 
These additions contain many historic sites 
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and pioneer trails necessary to a full appre- 
ciation and interpretation of Chicagoland 
history. We further propose that the forest 
preserve district cede to the national park 
service an area of land within the expanded 
national historic site sufficiently large and 
suitable for the erection of a visitor’s center- 
museum, and that both agencies co-operate 
in the construction and financing of this 
structure. We do not consider these ob- 
jectives as seeking special favors for the 
Chicago Portage, but rather as asking only 
for fair and equitable treatment. (The Chi- 
cago Portage Project, February 1971.) 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, one item 
in the budget that should not be over- 
looked is the item of $1 million for coal 
research. This project is of such sig- 
nificance for the country that I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement entitled, “Outstand- 
ing Features of United States Steel’s 
Process for Conversion of Coal to Coke, 
Chemicals, and Fuel” so that Senators 
may realize the seed money and the 
investment involved. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES OFP U.S. STEEL’s PROC- 
ESS FOR CONVERSION OF COAL TO COKE, 
CHEMICALS, AND FUEL 
As part of a program to more fully utilize 

the large reserves of low-grade coal not 

presently useful for metallurgical purposes, 

U.S. Steel has developed a new processing 

concept for production of coke pellets, 

chemicals, and high quality liquid and 
gaseous fuels. This process also appears con- 
sistent with the nation’s requirements in 
the areas of pollution abatement and the 
energy shortage. Several years of preliminary 
experimental study at U.S. Steel’s Applied 

Research Laboratory has demonstrated the 

technical feasibility of the process. A pro- 

posal for government support for a $7 million 
research program for a one ton per day de- 
velopment project was submitted to the 

Office of Coal Research in December 1970, and 

testimony was presented before the Senate 

Subcommittee on the Department of the In- 

terior and Related Agencies on April 20, 1971. 
Although this new coal conversion process 

is of considerable interest to the steel in- 

dustry with regard to development of a con- 
tinuous cokemaking technique, there are 
many features of the project that are of 
importance with respect to many national 
needs and objectives in addition to those 
previously cited. The following outstanding 
features of the project are cited as being 
particularly noteworthy. 

POLLUTION ABATEMENT ITEMS 

1. High-sulfur coal is effectively converted 
into fuels that are essentially sulfur-free. 

2. Anew cokemaking process will help solve 
the problem of air pollution now resulting 
from operation of slot-type coke batteries. 

3. The present air pollution resulting from 
use of coke-oven gas as fuel will be de- 
creased by desulfurization of all gases in 
the new process. 

4. The process generates a minimum of 
solid wastes or liquid waste streams since 
almost all materials are utilized and con- 
verted to products, 


SUPPLEMENTAL ENERGY SOURCE 


1. The project will provide about 7 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline for each million tons 
of coal processed. This gasoline would be 
highly aromatic and could be marketed as a 
motor fuel without addition of tetraethyl 
lead. 

2. The project will provide about 1.2 mil- 
lion cubic feet of pipeline quality gas for 
each million tons of coal utilized. 

3. The process produces about 500 mil- 
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lion pounds of chemical products for each 
million tons of coal processed, without any 
demand on the already strained national sup- 
ply of natural gas. The drain on natural gas, 
which is widely used to provide fue] and 
hydrogen for chemical processing, is thereby 
alleviated by this process. 


UTILIZATION OF THE NATION'S MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


1. There are large reserves of low-rank 
coals widely distributed across the nation. 
This potentially valuable resource cannot 
presently be utilized because of its high sul- 
fur content. The U.S, Steel process can ef- 
fectively utilize a wide variety of coals for 
feedstock in the process thereby providing 
for use of these resources. 

2. The process has considerable flexibil- 
ity, and the rates of production of coke, 
chemicals, and fuels can be widely varied de- 
pending on local or national requirements. 

3. The process is essentially independent 
of external requirements for energy, hydro- 
gen, or other items that are presently in 
short supply. 


PROCESS COMPLEMENTS CURRENT OFFICE OF 
COAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


1. The project has been thoroughly re- 
viewed with Office of Coal Research (OCR) 
personnel, and they have expressed keen in- 
terest in the project. 

2. The project provides new technology 
useful in solving problems presently of great 
difficulty to OCR contractors. Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal’s “Project Gasoline” has 
had considerable difficulty with the separa- 
tion of liquid and solid materials, and it ap- 
pears the U.S. Steel technology could be use- 
ful. The COED process under study by FMC 
Corporation has reportedly had difficulty in 
desulfurization of the char product in their 
process. U.S. Steel technology appears suit- 
able to solve this problem. 

3. The prospect of producing metallurgi- 
cal coke from the char and heavy residue 
produced in all coal conversion processes 
under contract by OCR considerably en- 
hances the feasibility and enconomics of 
these processes. 

4. There is prospect of using the large pilot 
plants already constructed under previous 
OCR contracts. The completion of the $7 
million proposed U.S. Steel study will deter- 
mine the feasibility of utilizing these exist- 
ing pilot plants for further development of 
the project. The use of pilot plants such as 
are located at Cresap, West Virginia (Con- 
sol’s Project Gasoline) and Princeton, New 
Jersey (FMC's Project COED) could result 
in considerable saving in development costs 
and also hasten commercialization of the 
project. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

1. The successful development and com- 
mercialization of the project will provide 
significant economic opportunity in areas 
where large coal deposits are present, such 
as Illinois, Alabama, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and the states where 
large reserves of Western coal are located. 

2. The prospect of developing an integrated 
chemical industry based on coal should en- 
hance economic opportunities and growth in 
depressed areas. 

8. The development will assist in stabiliz- 
ing the price of fuel and help relieve de- 
pendence of the nation on petroleum. 


NATIONAL INTEREST 


1. There is need, from the standpoint of 
air pollution control, for a new cokemaking 
method to replace the present slot-type coke 
oven, These ovens have inherent emission 
problems that cannot be eliminated com- 
pletely by existing pollution abatement tech- 
nology. Although the steel industry would 
benefit economically from a more adapt- 
able cokemaking process, pollution abate- 
ment is the motivating factor behind devel- 
opment of the process. 
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2. As the nation’s reserves of low-sulfur 
coals become depleted, it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary to make use of the 
higher-sulfur coals for metallurgical pur- 
poses. The prospects for greater utilization 
of these coal reserves and assurance of con- 
tinued economic growth in the affected coal- 
bearing areas of the country will be en- 
hanced by development of a new, pollution- 
free process for conversion of these coals into 
usable coke. 

3. Foreign competition has caused serious 
dislocations in a number of domestic indus- 
tries. It is most imperative at this time to de- 
velop new technology across-the-board to 
enable American industry to meet the chal- 
lenge and re-establish a competitive posi- 
tion. Development of new technology in 
cokemaking should contribute significantly 
to the flexibility of our raw material posi- 
tion with regard to the shortage of coking 
coals. 

ADVANTAGES OF U.S. STEEL PERFORMING THIS 
RESEARCH 

1. We have considerable experience in the 
area of materials handling, coal mining and 
beneficiation, and cokemaking. 

2. We have completed 2 years of research 
on the project, at a cost of several million 
dollars, to develop the technology which is 
the basis of the process. 

3. We have had many years of experience 
in development of chemical technology re- 
lated to coal-derived products and process. 

4. We have facilities and manpower espe- 
cially suited to quickly initiate the devel- 
opment work and carry the project through 
the proposed $7 million phase. 

5. The technology resulting from this de- 
velopment would be made available to the 
general public and industry for use. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, here, out 
of a budget exceeding $2 billion, we have 
invested only $1 million this year to try 
to open up the vast coal resources avail- 
able throughout the country so that in 
great States like West Virginia, Illinois, 
and others, that have low-grade, high- 
sulfur-content coal which is not now us- 
able because of the high pollution stand- 
ards we as a nation have established— 
and these standards are right and proper 
because it is in the national interest that 
we not continue pollution of the environ- 
ment—with technology, science and re- 
search, it will be possible for us to open 
up new coal areas by this $1 million 
grant for which we have set aside the 
money. The United States Steel facilities 
and its facilities will be made available 
so that the entire industry will be able 
to benefit by this project. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Chairman, and our staff mem- 
bers, for their unfailing service to the 
Nation as a whole in presenting this bill 
which I feel is a forward-looking bill 
which although it looks to the interest 
of the taxpayers is primarily concerned 
with the interests of all Americans in 
preserving our heritage. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand it, 
the bill includes $150,000 for the pilot 
Indian health problem in Minneapolis: 
does it not? 
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Mr. BIBLE. The answer to that is, it 
does. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I am delighted with 
the approval today by the Senate of a 
$150,000 pilot urban Indian health proj- 
ect for Minneapolis. 

It is the first time the Senate has ap- 
proved funds for an urban Indian proj- 
ect relating to health care. 

For years we have talked about the 
problems of Indians on reservations and 
in rural areas, while overlooking the 
health needs of Indians in cities. 

There are 12,000 to 15,000 Indians liy- 
ing in Hennepin County, most of them 
living on the near south side of Min- 
neapolis. 

Nearly half of all the Indian house- 
holds surveyed a year ago by the Min- 
nesota Systems Research showed In- 
dians on welfare. 

There is a critical need for better 
health care services for Indians, partic- 
ularly children of low-income parents 
who suffer from nutritional inade- 
quacies. 

One out of three Indian households 
surveyed showed schoolchildren having 
learning difficulties directly related to 
health problems. 

The Community-University Health 
Care Center served by the University of 
Minnesota recently reported that it 
could serve about 2,500 Indian children 
if provided with sufficient funds from 
an urban Indian health project. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is considering today H.R. 9417, the 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1972 for 
the Department of the Interior. 

I would like to make a few comments 
concerning the committee’s recommen- 
dations with respect to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $74,630,000 for the Bu- 
reau’s health and safety program, which 
amount is approximately $1 million 
more than the funds authorized by the 
House. I should note that the additional 
$1 million recommended by the Senate 
committee is earmarked for the con- 
struction of a Mine Health and Safety 
Academy. 

The amount recommended by the 
House and Senate Committees for 
health and safety programs shows an 
increase of almost $15 million over last 
year’s appropriations of $58,029,000 and 
represents the additional funds needed 
to carry out for the most part the ad- 
ministration and implementation of the 
recently enacted Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. I note 
the breakdown on the Bureau’s Health 
and Safety budget as contained in the 
Senate is as follows: 

Health and safety 


Committee recommendation... 

The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $74,630,000 for health and safety 
activities in fiscal year 1972. This is $987,000 
over the budget estimate and $1,000,000 over 
the allowance of the House of Representa- 
tives. The following table sets forth this 
recommendation by activities: 
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Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Activity allowance 


Inspections, inves- 
tigations, and 


Control of fires in 
coal deposits. 
Health s safety 


$38, 919,000 $38, 906, 000 
222, 000 222, 000 


32, 634,000 32, 634, 000 
1,868,000 1, 868, 000 


73,643,000 73, 630, 000 


$39, 906, 00 

222, 000 
32, 634, 000 
1, 868, 000 


74, 630, 000 


An increase of $1,000,000 over the budget 
estimate is recommended by the Committee 
for construction of a Mine Health and Safety 
Academy; and the Committee recommends 
concurrence with the House reduction of 
$13,000 in the amount to be used for public 
relations and paperwork management, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the House 
report makes the following comment 
on this aspect of the health and safety 
budget at pages 15 through 16. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these excerpts from the House re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Health and safety 
Appropriation, 1971 
Estimate, 1972. 
Recommended, 1972 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1971 
Estimate, 1972 


The reduction of $13,000 below the budget 
estimate relates to additional savings to be 
achieved by greater economy in public rela- 
tions and paperwork management activities. 

The Committee is seriously concerned with 
various shortcomings in the health and safety 
program which have been reported from vari- 
ous sources. By enactment of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 and 
the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act, Congress has indicated the im- 
portance it gives to making the nation’s 
mines a safe place for miners to work. It has 
also provided necessary funds and personnel 
to accomplish this objective as indicated in 
the following tabulation: 


In fairness to those responsible for admin- 
istration of the program, it should be remem- 
bered that many unavoidable problems were 
encountered in the rapid acceleration of this 
activity subsequent to the enactment of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969. Not only was the program greatly ex- 
panded, but there was also the problem of 
securing skilled personnel and adequate 
equipment necessary for the operation of the 
program on an accelerated basis. These prob- 
lems were discussed at some length in hear- 
ings before the Committee both in connec- 
tion with the 1971 and 1972 budget estimates. 

Notwithstanding, the Committee will ex- 
pect a greatly improved quality of perform- 
ance in this program during fiscal year 1972. 
It would seem that sufficient time has now 
elapsed to solve many of the problems that 
have prevailed, and with the concerted atten- 
tion that should be given to this very im- 
portant work, there would seem to be no 
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reason why an effective program cannot be 
achieved within the next fiscal year. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to address myself briefly to recent 
developments in the Bureau of Mines 
concerning coal mine health and safety. 

On July 1 and 2, the Department of the 
Interior held public meetings to compile 
information and recommendations con- 
cerning the Department’s enforcement of 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969. ` 

In opening this meeting, Secretary of 
Interior Morton stated that the purpose 
of this and later meetings to be held by 
the Department is to seek “ways and 
means with which this great Government 
agency can better serve its constituency. 
We invite your comments; we solicit 
your criticisms; we appreciate your 
ideas.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Morton’s remarks of 
July 1, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

REMARKS OF ROGERS C. B. MORTON, SECRETARY, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE 
OPENING OF THE DEPARTMENTAL SURVEY ON 
CoaL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
This morning we are opening a series of 

meetings pursuant to our announcement in 

the Federal Register of June 25 regarding 
coal mine health and safety. We hope the 
input and testimony we will receive will be 
of real assistance to the Department. This 
information will be carefully evaluated in 
the compilation of our report to the Con- 
gress concerning Departmental responsibili- 
ties and activities as defined in the Coal Mine 

Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

At the outset, may I express my personal 
thanks for the time and effort contributed 


by all the participants in this and sub- 


sequent meetings. Our common goal is to im- 
prove the health and safety for more than 
140,000 men working in the coal mines of the 
United States. 

First, let us review the current situation 
in the industry. Over the years, the coal 
mining industry has been the most accident 
prone and the source of more fatalities than 
any other major industry in America. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1969, there were 5,553 fatali- 
ties and 207,988 injuries resulting from 
accidents in coal mines. This does not include 
any measure of the deterioration of individ- 
ual miners’ health due to working condi- 
tions on the job. 

One of the early legislative proposals of 
this Administration was the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act, which was signed into 
law by President Nixon in December of 1969. 

A good measure of our current effort to 
improve health and safety in mines is drawn 
from the funding level of the current pro- 
gram compared to that of former years. For 
example, in fiscal year 1968, the Bureau of 
Mines Budget for health and safety was 
$10,777,485. The request for fiscal year 1972 
by the Bureau is for $71,075,000. 

Since the Act became law, the Bureau of 
Mines has increased its inspector force from 
300 to 1,090. These men are now either work- 
ing actively in mines Inspection or are under- 
going an extensive training program which 
will give us a fully trained inspector force 
by the end of this year. 

Since January of this calendar year, the 
Bureau has conducted 11,011 inspections, has 
cited 32,201 violations, and has levied 38,000 
fines totaling $4,800,000. This compares with 
2,408 notices of violations made by the Bu- 
reau for the full year of 1968. 

The Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, then, marks a threshold as we enter a 
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new era of action to reduce the hazards 
which confront the men who work in our 
mines. 

During the six-month period from January 
through June of 1971, the Bureau recorded 
98 fatalities which was the lowest number 
of fatalities recorded in any comparable peri- 
od since the Bureau started accumulating 
these records. 

Though this is an improvement, there is 
still a long way to go, and we do not accept 
the current accident rate as satisfactory. 

Most accidents which occur in coal mines 
can be placed into two categories: One—ac- 
cidents which are caused by conditions in 
the mines which the operator of the mine 
can control, and two—accidents which are 
caused by carelessness or failures on the part 
of the miner himself. 

We will strive to attain the highest possi- 
ble level of health and safety by continuing 
to improve the standards and practices in 
both categories. By working with manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel within the 
mining industry and through constant and 
vigilant inspection, we can and we must 
eliminate those conditions which cause ac- 
cidents of the first category. 

Through education and training programs 
carried out in cooperation with the unions, 
management, other employee groups, and the 
individual miner himself, we must to the 
limit of our resources do all that is feasible 
to reduce the accidents and fatalities of the 
second category. In other works, we must 
help the miner help himself. 

These two approaches cannot be sepa- 
rated—nor can one be sacrificed for the other. 

Significantly, education for the individual 
miner has parallel throughout American in- 
dustry, in many agencies of government, and 
by such public spirited organizations as the 
National Safety Council. For example, the 
Federal Aviation Administration has carried 
on for years a pilot safety program that has 
been implemented by associations, by fixed 
base airport oj , and training schools 
and by pilots themselves. Major industry 
throughout the country constantly conducts 
training seminars and safety education pro- 
grams for their workers. 

The coal mining industry, with its hun- 
dreds of operating entities must depend on 
help from the Bureau of Mines in this effort. 
There are many small operators who do not 
have the expertise or the resources to carry 
out comprehensive education and training 
programs for the people who must work in 
the hazardous environment of underground 
mines. I can report to you that the Bureau of 
Mines is currently reviewing several meth- 
ods by which it can best render this service. 

Tf a single miner’s life is saved as a result 
of better safety education and a better un- 
derstanding of the hazards and risks, the 
program definitely is a worthwhile invest- 
ment. 

We are equally determined to join with 

ent in a comprehensive effort not 
only to help them comply with the law, but 
to enforce compliance as well. 

Specifically—despite dramatic improve- 
ment in the control of respirable dust—we 
are still vitally concerned with this area and 
methane gas levels in the mines as well. 

We will also seek to improve existing 
engineering standards for roof support and 
for coal extraction. We are encouraging the 
development of safer and better mining tech- 
nology. As innovative methodology becomes 
available, we will do all possible to insure 
its use in the mining industry. 

Dr. Osborn, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, will present before this meeting a 
detailed account of the Bureau’s plans for 
carrying out its mission and its responsi- 
bilities to the miners of America. 

We appeal to those interested parties to 
address themselves via this meeting, to ways 
and means with which this great govern- 
ment agency can better serve its constitu- 
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ency. We invite your comments; we solicit 
your criticisms; we appreciate your ideas. 

We want your complete objectivity—par- 
tisan politics has nothing to contribute to 
the life and health of the miner. 

I can say without equivocation that the 
Administration, the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Mines are fully com- 
mitted to the health and safety of the men 
who work in the coal mines of America. We 
fully understand the Importance of this in- 
dustry to the Nation’s welfare, We are con- 
fident that the mining industry in America 
will make a meaningful contribution to the 
standard of living of future generations. 

Again, I wish to express my sincere and 
personal appreciation to all of you and to all 
of those who will participate in these im- 
portant meetings as they take place. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in my 
prepared statement for the July 2 meet- 
ing, I commended Secretary Morton for 
his initiative in calling these needed con- 
ferences and pointed out that— 


Such meetings will provide an opportunity 
on a work-shop basis whereby Bureau of 
Mines’ officials and representatives of all 
segments of the coal mine industry can meet 
and exchange views on practical as well as 
technical problems they have encountered as 
a result of their own experiences. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement of July 2 before 
the Department of Interior be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Secretary Morton is to be commended on 
his initiative in scheduling these conferences 
to review the first-year’s operation and ad- 
ministration of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969, and to provide a 
forum for the exchange of views on the 
problems encountered by the Bureau of 
Mines in administering the Act, and to con- 
sider the changes required to make it more 
workable as well as effective in improving 
the safety of our miners, As outlined in 
Secretary Morton’s statement, those indivi- 
duals invited to participate in these con- 
ferences will include representatives of 
miners, labor officials, coal mine operators of 
large mines, coal mine operators of small 
mines, mining educators, state mining of- 
ficials and others who by training and ex- 
perience are in a position to contribute to 
these discussions. 

Such meetings will provide an opportu- 
unity on a work-shop basis whereby Bureau 
of Mines’ officials and representatives of all 
segments of the coal mine industry can meet 
and exchange views on practical as well as 
technical problems they have encountered as 
a result of their own experiences. 

The Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969, which went into effect March 
31, 1970, represents a complete overhaul of 
previous legislation in this field and, as a 
result, many problems have been encounter- 
ed by the Bureau of Mines in the imple- 
mentation, administration and enforcement 
of the Act’s provisions. I welcome Secretary 
Morton’s announcement as an excellent first 
step in providing a continuing forum where 
all these problems can receive a public airing. 
By taking such a lead the Secretary is em- 
phasizing to all those participating in these 
conferences, to the Congress and to the 
public the concern and importance that the 
Department attaches to improving the ad- 
ministration and operations of the 1969 Act 
for the purpose of advancing the health and 
safety of all the people who work in our 
underground coal mines. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, many 
problems have been encountered with 
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respect to the implementation, adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
by the Bureau of Mines. I should note 
that since the Bureau did not hold public 
hearings on the regulations promulgated 
under the act, that there was little or no 
opportunity for comment on these regu- 
lations before they were to be put into 
effect. During the first year of its admin- 
istration of the new law, the Bureau of 
Mines has encountered substantial crit- 
icism in its administration and enforce- 
ment of the law and the Bureau’s own 
regulations. Because of the complexity of 
the new law, all of this criticism may not 
be justified; however, a great part, in my 
view, is justified. But I think the impor- 
tant thing from the public’s point of view 
is that the Bureau admit the existence of 
these problems, recognize them, and re- 
ceive suggestions on how the Bureau bet- 
ter deal with these problems if the pres- 
ent law is to be effective in advancing the 
health and safety of our miners. 

The new law and regulations have 
created many problems among the small 
coal mines in eastern Kentucky and a 
substantial number of small, nongassy 
mines in Pike, Letcher, Harlan, Lesley, 
Perry, Floyd, and Bell Counties have shut 
down. 

Where the small underground mines 
have shut down, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in surface mining pro- 
duction along with an increase in en- 
vironmental problems that is associated 
with strip and other forms of surface 
mining. In fact, I am informed that Ken- 
tucky surface mine production as a per- 
centage of Kentucky's total coal produc- 
tion has increased from 35 to 49 percent 
for the year 1970 and is projected to 55 
percent for this year, thus surpassing for 
the first time underground mine produc- 
tion. 

While a number of small nongassy un- 
derground mines and the number of em- 
ployees of these mines have decreased, 
nevertheless the number of injuries and 
fatalities in underground mines has in- 
creased since the effective date of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969. 

Figures released by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines show that there have been 86 men 
killed in the Nation’s coal mines during 
the first 5 months of 1971. Of these 86 
fatalities, 69 took place in underground 
coal mines making the underground 
fatality record for the first 5 months 
worse than last year in which there were 
five less fatalities as of this same period. 

During May of 1971, there were 13 
fatalities in six States: Kentucky, four; 
West Virginia, three; Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coal operations, two 
each; and Kansas and Ohio, one each. 

I also note that of the 86 fatalities oc- 
curring in coal mines during the first 5 
months of this year that, regretfully, 
Kentucky leads with 27; West Virginia, 
21; Pennsylvania, 18—bituminous coal; 
Virginia, seven; Illinois, six; and Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Utah, one each. 

The Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 went into effect on 
March 28, and the Department of the In- 
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terior issued its initial regulations on 
April 1. One of the immediate problems 
experienced by many coal mine operators 
was that they did not understand the 
requirements of the new law and regu- 
lations and, second, they did not have 
a reasonable time, opportunity, or equip- 
ment available once they comprehended 
the requirements to bring themselves 
into compliance. 

When the coal mine health and safety 
bill was considered by the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee in 1969, 
and when it was debated on the floor of 
the Senate, I offered an amendment both 
in the committee and on the floor to re- 
tain the distinction between gassy and 
nongassy mines. I stated that the provi- 
sion in the Senate bill to remove the 
distinction would not advance coal mine 
safety. I went on to point out that the 
new electrical equipment required by the 
Senate bill for the nongassy mines could 
not be manufactured and made available 
to the operators within the prescribed 
time limits of the proposed law. 

I regret that the then Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Mr. O'Leary, did not 
testify before the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee on the question of 
the cost and the availability of the equip- 
ment which would be required, when the 
committee was considering the Senate 
bill. However, when Mr. O'Leary ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearing on the Bureau of 
Mines budget in February of 1970, I re- 
quested the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) that I be given an 
opportunity to question Mr. O’Leary on 
the subject of the availability of equip- 
ment and Bureau of Mines enforcement 
procedures under the new law. In his 
answers, Mr. O'Leary readily admitted 
that much of the new equipment, for ex- 
ample, required to be installed by March 
of 1971, would not be available, and that 
the operator acting in good faith would 
nevertheless be in violation of the act 
and subject to penalty and fine, although 
a nominal one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
Mr. O’Leary’s answers to Senator BIBLe’s 
questions and my questions on this and 
related matters be included in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TRAINING OF MINE INSPECTORS 

Senator BLE. You are proposing a $700,- 
000 increase up to $1,324,000 for training 
mine inspectors, indicating that the funds 
are for initial training of new personnel to 
be employed during fiscal year. 1971. This 
appears to be just about a doubling of the 
prior appropriation; is that correct? 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes; it is a massive increase in 
the work force to comply with this new act. 

Senator Brix. What did you do with the 
funds you had in the past fiscal year? Did 
you have about $624,000 in the current year? 

Mr, O'Leary. It is right in that level. In the 
current fiscal year we are running two and 
possibly three major training cycles. We have 
one now going on at Mount Hope which will 


be a 4-month cycle with 50 people involved. 
We have one soon to commence at the Uni- 


versity of West Virginia. 
I believe we are planning another one in 
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Pittsburgh as soon as the intake of new per- 
sonnel warrants that, and that is how we will 
spend the $600,000-odd for this year. 

Senator Brste. What about your training 
in 1971? 

Mr. O'Leary. During the remainder of 1970 
and during 1971 we will be bringing in sev- 
eral hundred new inspectors, and we will 
have to provide for their training. We will 
simply add training units to the facility 
which is now located at Mount Hope, and we 
will augment the work at the University of 
West Virginia. 

At the present time, we are continuing the 
old training programs but, at the same time, 
we are involved in that contract with the 
University of West Virginia that Senator 
Byrd and I discussed in which the new train- 
ing program is being outlined. At the mo- 
ment, we are having to make do with what 
we have. We hope to improve that in the 
relatively near future. 


ASSISTANCE REQUESTED BY COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Senator BIBLE. It is indicated that the coal 
mine industry is seeking health and safety 
assistance. Just what type of assistance gen- 
erally does the coal industry seek? 

Mr. O'Leary. Well, for example, either this 
week or next we will have a staff of experts 
going to a mine in Oklahoma which had 16 
emissions in the past year. Although they 
are pushing a lot of air into the working 
areas of the mine, they are running into 
quite hazardous conditions. We are taking 
some ventilation people out there. I might 
say in passing, Mr. Chairman, we probably 
have about half a dozen people fully quali- 
fied in ventilation and they represent 50 per- 
cent of the trained people in ventilation in 
the country. We are taking our own people 
out to see if we can provide some assistance 
in ventilation so we can eliminate this one 
problem. 

Senator BIBLE. Do the mining companies 
contribute anything to that work? 

Mr. O'Leary. No, sir. We feel it is fully 
justified on the basis of the overall signifi- 
cance of the result. One of the questions I 
had when I first heard about this was: Are 
we competing in the professional field on 
this? The competence of the Bureau of 
Mines is so unique that there is no com- 
petition. 

Similarly, about 3 months ago there was a 
coal outburst in a mine under very heavy 
overburden in the Rocky Mountain area. 
In this case, the people who work for Tom 
Howard, who was up before you this morn- 
ing, were requested to come up with recom- 
mendations for an improved method. The 
physical situation of this mine is unlike that 
which we find in other areas. They are oper- 
ating under about 2,300 feet of overburden 
in very unstable ground and the 
are tremendous. We are looking at that in 
the hope that we can come up with some 
means for the operation to continue eco- 
nomically and safely. This is the sort of as- 
sistance that is contemplated. 

HEALTH AND SAFELY GRANTS 

Senator BIBLE. You are asking for $400,000 
for grants. How much are they and what is 
the purpose for which a grant is made in 
health and safety? 

Mr. O'LEARY. Title V of the new act in- 
structs the Secretary of Interior to work 


with the Secretary of HEW and the Secretary 
of Labor in developing criteria for these 
grants. Mr. Wheeler has been working with 
his counterparts in the two other agencies 
looking toward the publication of some form 
of criteria about April 1, but at the moment 
we have no really defined ideas as to how 
this can be administered. 
Senator BIBLE. To whom would a grant go? 
Senator O'Leary. Directly to the State. 
Senator BIELE. Is it matched by the State? 
Mr. O'Leary. No, sir. The law has a specific 
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formula on the limit of such grants but 
there is no in-kind requirement on the 
State. No State has availed itself of the 
authority despite the fact that we have had 
it for a number of years, The new require- 
ment puts no matching restriction on the 
funds, 

Senator BIBLE. There are coal mining prob- 
lems in Kentucky. If that State wanted a 
grant of, say, $100,000, what would have to 
be the purpose of the grant? Just give me an 
example. 

Mr. O'Leary. To revert back to training, 
they might want to provide for an intensive 
course in ventilation in mine air control. 

Senator BIBLE. The Bureau of Mines within 
the State of Kentucky would come to you 
and say, “We would like to have $100,000 
to further air ventilation in the mines of 
Kentucky,” and if it met your criteria, you 
could make such a grant to the State of 
Kentucky to continue research and educa- 
tion in that fleld? 

Mr. O'Leary. That is correct. In one State 
which heretofore has not been too promi- 
nent in this area there is a tentative plan 
to do some reorganizing of the State in- 
spectors. The pay for consultants working 
on the plan will be on the order of $2,200 
to $2,500. The State has no funds for this 
amount and I have asked Mr. Weaver to look 
at it. We have these funds available which 
can be so long as they further the objectives 
of the act. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY RESEARCH 


Senator BIBLE. I have two more questions 
on health and safety research. You are pro- 
posing a budget of some $20,620,000, an in- 
crease of about $10,800,000 over the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1970. Please de- 
scribe to the committee what will be done 
with these funds, indicating particularly the 
health fields which will be examined. 

Mr. O'Leary, This is essentially directed to 
the area of dust control which I covered a 
few moments ago. 


SAFETY RESEARCH 


Senator BLE. An additional $7.6 million is 
Proposed for safety research in coal mine 
work. Please discuss this research. 

Mr. O'Leary. This is one of the most help- 
ful aspects of this legislation. I think it is 
fair to say that there is essentially a virgin 
field here for improvements in the coal min- 
ing technology. The coal companies have 
been unable to afford the research until very 
recently. I do not know but I have heard from 
such people as the dean of engineering of 
the University of Pennsylvania that all of 
the advanced technology in the last 20 years 
was more or less by accident. This money 
will be used by Tom Howard's people to take 
@ look at how to design improved systems, 
to get, first of all, the product, because that, 
Mr. Chairman, pays the freight and, second- 
ly, to achieve the safety, I think, we should 
have in mining in this country, and, addi- 
tionally, accomplish the environmental con- 
trol which was discussed earlier. The market 
is now ripe for this and this is the best way 
to get it. 

Senator BELE. Senator Cooper would you 
like to ask your questions now? 

Senator Cooper. I am glad to see you again. 
The Mine Health Safety Act becomes effec- 
tive March 30th, does it not? 

Mr. O'Leary. That is right. 

AVAILABILITY OF PERMISSIBLE HAND-HELD 

EQUIPMENT 

Senator Coopmr. I think it is provided in 
the first year that small voltage equipment 
must be installed in all mines, certain types 
of equipment? 

Mr, O'Leary. Yes, the permissible hand- 
held equipment. 

Senator Cooper, Is that equipment avail- 
able? 

Mr. O'Leary. It is to a degree. It is not 
available along the way and, of course, you 
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can’t require people to have what is not 
available. 

Senator Cooper. It is not available now to 
install in mines. 

As I recall the mine safety bill, there are 
about 450 mines which were formerly termed 
gaseous and about 3,000 that were normally 
termed nongaseous. Now, those 3,000 and also 
others that did not use this type of equip- 
ment, first, this small voltage permissible 
equipment must be installed and within 
a year? 

Mr. O'Leary. Sir, it must be installed with- 
in a year; otherwise the operator of that mine 
is technically not in compliance with the 
statute that the Congress enacted. If he is 
technically not in compliance with the act, 
we will not have any choice in that matter, 
but the penalty can be essentially nominal. 
As the equipment becomes available, and 
then the operator has not availed himself 
of the equipment and continues to be out of 
compliance, then under the statute that the 
Congress enacted, the penalty will rise 
accordingly. 

Senator Cooper. Your testimony is it is not 
immediately available? 

Mr. O'Leary. There are some machines that 
have not been manufactured for years. 

Senator Cooper. Do you anticipate equip- 
ment of this first type will be available in 
March of 1971? 

Mr. O'Leary. The equipment would prob- 
ably not be available to cover all cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator Cooper. In the event this equip- 
ment is not available to all mine operators, 
will the mine operators who do not have 
this equipment available to them be 
penalized? 

Mr. O'Leary. As I pointed out, he will be 
technically not in compliance with the stand- 
ard that you enacted, and under the act the 
Secretary of the Interior has no alternative 
when someone is out of compliance but to 
assess a penalty. However, the size of the 
penalty can be nominal; it would not be a 
crippling penalty. 

Senator Coorer. 600 of the mines in my 
State make every effort to obtain this equip- 
ment or attempt to build it themselves. Will 
the Bureau of Mines close them down if they 
cannot be in compliance? 

Mr. O'Leary. The Bureau of Mines will not 
close down anyone unless there is imminent 
danger under essentially the same rules we 
use now or unless there is unwarranted fail- 
ure to comply. 

Senator Cooper. Where a good faith effort 
is made, they will not be closed down except 
where there is imminent danger? 

Mr. O'Leary. Or unless there is unwar- 
ranted failure, If the man is making an effort 
to get into compliance with the act, we 
would not close him down, unless there is 
imminent danger. 

Senator Cooper. This is a problem we had 
in the development of this bill, as you will 
recall, Senator Bible. 


PENALTY FOR NONCOMPLIANCE 


Senator BIBLE. If I understand Mr. O'Leary 
correctly in this period March 30, 1970, to 
March 31, 1971, if mining company "X” does 
everything it can do to comply with this per- 
missible equipment and if it tries to get the 
equipment and cannot do so, then I under- 
stand him to say the Secretary of the In- 
terior, while it is mandatory that he told the 
owner of company “X” in noncompliance, 
nevertheless, his mine will not be closed 
down, but I think you said a nominal penalty 
could be imposed. What does that mean? If a 
man is doing the best he can to conform and 
he cannot get the equipment because it is 
not available, it looks like he is acting in 
good faith. Therefore, what kind of penalty 
would the Secretary of the Interior impose? 

Mr. O'Leary. Where the man was acting in 
absolutely good faith and there was no im- 
minent danger present. I would expect that 
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the fine would be an amount that simply 
would not bother the man. 

Senator BIBLE. Is that $5, $10, $30, $50? 

Mr, O'Leary. It would be my recommenda- 
tion that it be even lower than that—per- 
haps $1. 

Senator Bisle, If the little mining operator 
is doing his best to conform and it is not a 
dangerous mine and he cannot get the equip- 
ment to comply, it seems a little unfair to 
fine him very much. 

Mr. O'Leary. Senator Bible, this might 
seem like an unreasonable box we placed 
ourselves in, but I would like you to know I 
was the one who recommended that there be 
no option. I recognized from the outset, 
where there was every evidence of an at- 
tempt to perform, that you could not put 
an actual penalty on the operation. The fel- 
low is technically in noncompliance and 
technically we must fine him under the law, 
but we will not expect the fine, in the cir- 
cumstances we have described here, to rep- 
resent any real hardship. In the circum- 
stances where he makes no effort to procure 
the equipment or if imminent danger is 
present, then he is not in compliance and 
we must act accordingly. 

Senator BIBLE. I understand your second 
illustration. 

Mr. O'Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
calls for one further rejoinder. In my view, 
if we cause wholesale closures of coal mines, 
as a result of the first few months’ imple- 
mentation of this act, the Bureau of Mines 
will have failed. We are not simply police- 
men. We have other responsibilities. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has some responsibility for 
the Nation's supply of fuels but by no means 
is this our total responsibility. If by unwise 
or imprudent administration of this act we 
damage the mining industry, we will have 
failed in our total responsibility to the public 
of this country. I have heard these 
that everybody is going to be closed down by 
April 15, and so on, and I will tell you that 
to the degree that I have anything to do 
with it, it simply will not occur. We will do 
what the Congress requires us to do but we 
will do it with prudence with the spirit of 
the overall congressional intent. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. O'Leary. 

Senator Cooper. I am glad to hear what 
you said about the nominal penalty and 
where a mine will not be closed down where 
a good faith effort is made and the equip- 
ment cannot be secured. I cannot yet see 
why a penalty could be imposed if a person 
cannot meet the test. I think it is wrong, 
absolutely wrong. 

PERMISSIBLE HEAVY EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Before the 5 years have elapsed, the oper- 
ator must provide additional heavy face 
equipment. Would the same rule apply there, 
in the event the equipment was not avail- 
able and the operators made a good faith 
effort to find the equipment, purchase equip- 
ment, rebuild equipment so they could be 
installed and yet they could not meet the 
deadline. What would be the attitude of the 
Bureau of Mines in that instance? 

Mr. O'Leary. Senator, my understanding Is 
he will have available to him a mechanism 
built into the law. The law provides an in- 
terim compliance panel, and he will be able 
to take his case to that body. If he makes 
his case before it, he will get relief from the 
provisions for the time necessary for that 
relief. 

Senator Cooper. I remember one day we 
were together before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and I believe 
you stated at that time a minimum of 5 
years would be required to produce the man- 
ufacture in your judgment of the permis- 
sible equipment that would be required. 

Mr. O'Leary. You will recall there was a 
movement at that time to require that per- 
missible equipment go into all of the mines 
within the country within 12 months from 
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the effective date of the act. It was my posi- 
tion, and continues to be my position, that 
that is an impossibility. But there are some 
grandfathered items of equipment that 


should take priority, and it will take a mat-. 


ter of some years. My estimate is about 5 
years for the equipment manufacturers to 
gear up in an orderly fashion to manufacture 
permissible equipment to cover all of the 
circumstances. The Congress finally adopted 
that view in the final version and recognized 
also that there are contingencies even with 
the built-in time where a person through no 
fault of his own would be in technical non- 
compliance. The interim compliance panel 
provides a mechanism for extricating him 
from there. 


COAL MINE INSPECTORS 


Senator Cooper. How many inspectors for 
underground coal mines does the Bureau 
of Mines now employ? 

Mr. O'Leary. We have approximately 300 
now. 

Senator Coorger. How many will you recruit 
for the job you think you must do now? 

Mr. O'Leary. We will have before the end 
of 1970, if we are successful, very close to 
1,000. 

Senator Cooper. Where do you expect to 
get the men? 

Mr. O'Leary. We are getting them from the 
middle layer of management of the coal in- 
dustry itself. There is a pool of approximately 
10,000 people who are at the lower and middle 
management level within the industry. These 
are the section foremen and mine superin- 
tendents, and we would be drawing our new 
people in this fiscal year and next from this 
layer. 

We recognize that taking some 3 percent 
of that pool this year and approximately 3 
percent next year is going to cause some 
hardship. Therefore, we are trying to develop 
programs now with the industry that aug- 
ment that pool. 

I want to point out to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to you, Senator Cooper, if we want to 
have skilled inspectors, there is no other area 
from which we can hire. We cannot have in- 
experienced people wandering around in these 
mines doing damage to themselves and to 
others. We must have skilled people and, 
indeed, the 1952 act recognized that. You 
will recall it required inspectors to have a 
minimum of 5 years practical experience. 
In practice we are going to trade some prac- 
tical experience for education, but essentially 
we need and must have people with experi- 
ence not simply in mining but in supervision 
in the mining environment to show the un- 
derstanding that is required of an inspector 
under today’s conditions. 


ROLE OF STATES IN MINE SAFETY 


Senator Coorer. What do you consider the 
role of the State Bureau of Mines in the 
field of mine safety? 

Mr. O'Leary. I think where the States have 
been aggressive and have developed inspec- 
tors over a long period of time—one example 
is Pennsylvania—they can make a massive 
contribution to the health and safety of coal 
miners. 

Senator Coorer. I came here this afternoon 
to ask these questions because of complaints 
I have been receiving. I have not come here 
to belabor you but, nevertheless, I have come 
here to present the facts that have been given 
me. This Coal Mine Safety Act does place 
financial burdens upon the mines in my 
State. They were formerly mines termed non- 
gaseous mines. There are about 1,000 of them. 
They must now equip themselves with per- 
missible machinery. There is a good deal of 
argument as to how much they will have to 
go into debt, but the view of those in my 
State who are practical mine operators say 
it would put about half the mines out of 
business down there. I do not know whether 
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it will or not, but I believe it will. I do not 
believe it would be economical for them to 
operate in the areas with coal in mind. 

Now, they tell me the Bureau of Mines is 
placing an additional burden upon them. 
They are recruiting and taking away from 
them their foremen and their superintend- 
ents. 

These people are absolutely necessary for 
the operation of a mine. Now, if I am correct, 
Mr. O'Leary, they will have to reequip and 
train other men how to operate mines and 
perform the services required by the Bureau 
of Mines. You are raiding these mines. We 
are contributing a lot in losses to the Bureau 
of Mines in my State. 

Senator BELE. What would be the alter- 
native? 

Senator Cooper. That is why I suggested 
something to him about the State bureaus. 
We have one in Kentucky, a very good one 
which inspects our mines much more than 
the Bureau of Mines does. They have a good 
safety record. Why is it not possible to work 
out some arrangement with these State bu- 
reaus? I would say they have a better safety 
record than the Bureau of Mines all over the 
United States, and I know the one in my 
State has. Why can’t you use some of their 
people and send your own along with them 
rather than taking the best employees of the 
coal mine? 

Mr. O'Leary. I would suspect even if we 
took advantage of the services of all of the 
State inspectors in all of the States in the 
Union, we would still fall far short of 
enough. We anticipate that the State inspec- 
tors will continue to do what they do. If 
they stop doing it and turn to what we are 
doing, they are not going to advance this 
process. We have searched just as hard as we 
know how to find alternatives to the course 
I have described to you. We knew at the very 
beginning, when we had to augment our 
work force, that the only place we could look 
for adequate talent was this middle range of 
the mining industry itself. It is not that 
we are going to take numerically a very large 
part of that management group. As I said, 
there are 10,000 people in that pool and we 
are going to draw on 300 of them in this 
fiscal year, and we are probably going to take 
300 of them in the next fiscal year. We feel 
that pool should and can be replenished. 

Now, this limits us in two ways: it limits 
our ability to meet coal requirements; and, 
two, our effectiveness is limited. I do not 
think there are many more than 100 quali- 
fied inspectors throughout the entire coun- 
try, and we need 600 or 700 inspectors. We 
intend to cooperate with the States. The act 
States the Bureau of Mines will make four 
inspections a year. It states that it will make 
one spot inspection every 5 working days in 
certain classes of mines, and we have no way 
out of that. 

As far as the other elements of the law are 
concerned, such as on the dust side, compe- 
tence simply does not exist at the State 
level. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR “‘GASSY"’ MINES 

Senator Cooper. What do you intend to do 
in the mines which have been termed gase- 
ous mines for so long? 

Mr. O'Leary. On this question, sir, I must 
hedge because my recommendation must be 
made to the Secretary and he will disclose 
that recommendation. 

Senator Cooper. You expect to watch them 
very closely? 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes, sir; with 20 inspections 
a year. 

ASSISTANCE TO OPERATORS FROM SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Senator Cooper. Under that provision of 
the act which provides for assistance from 
the Small Business Administration, has any- 
thing been done about that? 

Mr. O'Leary. As you may know, Senator, we 
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had a 2-day briefing in the Department of 
the Interior Auditorium last week to which 
we invited representatives from the Small 
Business Administration. They attended and 
described how operators should apply for 
this assistance, giving them where to apply 
and giving them quite a bit of detail. So, the 
Small Business Administration is set up to 
do the job and will take applications at its 
field offices. 

Senator Cooper. I thank you very much. 

Senator BIBLE. I appreciate your coming 
today, Senator Cooper. I know you have great 
concern and I understand. Thank you very 
much, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Cou- 
rier-Journal has recently commented on 
these problems in two informative news 
articles and I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Little Things 
in Mine Law Vex the Small Operators” 
and an article entitled “Mining Official 
See Small Mine Collapse” both appear- 
ing in the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
June 27, 1971, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DILEMMA OVER SAFETY RULES IN KENTUCKY 
COALFIELDS: LITTLE THINGS IN MINE LAW 
Vex THE SMALL OPERATORS 

(By Kyle Vance) 

MouTHCARD, Ky.—The little things in the 
Federal Mine Health and Safety Law are 
the ones that vex Cecil Chaney and bother 
him with thoughts of closing his coal oper- 
ation after 24 years. 

Chaney works 89 men in eight small truck 
mines in the vicinity of Mouthcard, a Pike 
County community about a half mile from 
the Virginia line. Last year, his payroll to- 
taled $564,948. 

“If they (federal inspectors) don’t give 
me some relief in 60 days, I'll have to do 
what nearly everybody else is doing—quit,” 
he said. Now 60, he said he has been in 
mining work since he was 15. 

Chaney said the relief he seeks has to 
do with provisions of the law which “aggra- 
vate the devil” out of operators and “come 
down to nothing but nuisance.” 

He said an example is “them portable 
toilets.” 

“They tell us we have to put portable toi- 
lets in the mines, which is all right, I guess, 
if they’d work,” he said. “The toilets they 
say we have to use are 18 inches high. My 
mines, some of them, are 30 inches high. 
So you can see... . 

Chaney said he has spent $720 on toilets 
“that can’t be used.” 

“Bed pans would do the job better,” said 
Bruce Huffman, another small operator lis- 
tening to Chaney. 

Chaney and Huffman share a dilemma with 
hundreds of small operators throughout the 
coalfields. They are struggling to survive the 
expenses of making their mines comply with 
the federal safety requirements. 

Their fears of being forced out of busi- 
ness are supported by statistics that show 
hundreds of small mines, unable to afford 
the changes, have closed in Kentucky and 
elsewhere. 

In Pike County, where Chaney and Huff- 
man operate, the number of state-licensed 
mines has dropped from 750 two years ago 
to 292 at present. Coal employment in the 
county is down from 6,000 last year to 4,000, 
notwithstanding boom conditions in the coal 
industry. 

Officials of the U.S. Bureau of Mines dis- 
trict office in Norton, Va., declined to com- 
ment on the individual complaints of Chaney 
and others concerning too much enforcement 
of smaller violations. 
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“All I will say,” Mears, sub-district 

r, said, “is that our inspectors are 

guided only by Public Law 91-173 (the health 
and safety law).” 

Chaney said his experiences with inspectors 
have convinced him that “the little man” has 
no chance of economic survival under the 
law. 

“If the inspectors would stick to safety 
matters instead of piddling little things, 
things that don’t have anything to do with 
safety, and if they’d just agree with each 
other, it might be easier,” he said. 

“One will come in and say change your 
wiring for circuit breakers to the intake air 
line. Another will come along and say just 
run your main circuit line through your last 
circuit break. And you've got to do what each 
one tells you. 

“If they'd make up their mind it wouldn’t 
cost half as much. It costs $200 or $300 every 
time you change your wiring.” 

A bigger expense—$500 a month for each 
mine—comes from satisfying inspectors 
with the way line curtains are hung to route 
air from the outside to the coal face inside, 
Chaney said. 

The law requires a minimum of 3,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute at the production 
point, making it necessary to close off some 
corridors with curtains to create a direct 
route for the air intake. 

“You get into something else with the cur- 
tains,” Chaney said. “The haul cars have to 
bust right through them, and it gets dan- 
gerous when they don’t know what’s on the 
other side. Somebody's got to look before 
they go through. Men are getting killed by 
cars that bust through blind. 

“All of this slows down production. You 
take men off of production to look after the 
line curtains, and you are slowed down going 
through them. My production is down 50 per 
cent since we started having to do all of this. 

“My average was 1,200 to 1,300 tons a day 
before the safety law. It’s 600 tons a day 
now with the same number of men.” 

INSPECTORS FREQUENT VISITORS 

Chaney agreed with other operators who 
have said the faster flow of air actually 
makes the nongassy Kentucky mines more 
dangerous. The cold winter air dries out the 
coal dust, making it more explosive, he said, 
while the warmer summer air causes mine 
roofs to sweat and drop loose rock where men 
are working. 

The operator said inspectors visit his mines 
on the average of once a week, and that dur- 
ing one recent week a total of six came in 
pairs. 

“You just listen while they write the 
violations, something like getting a speed- 
ing ticket,” he said. “It don’t do you no good 
to argue.” 

Soon after the enforcement of the law 
began, Chaney said, an inspector wrote him 
“an imminent danger and withdrawal no- 
tice,” only because an apron protecting the 
mine opening “didn’t satisfy him.” 

An apron is a timber shelter used to keep 
loose rock on the mountainside from falling 
on miners entering and leaving the mine. 

“This inspector said my apron was built 
out of 4-by-8 timber and it would have to 
be made with 8-by-8s,” Chaney said. “Nearly 
everybody uses 4-by-8s, but he gave me an 
imminent danger and made me pull the men 
out of the mine right then and there. 

“Nobody could go back in the mine till we 
put in the 8-by-8 apron. I paid three men $35 
a day each for three days to build the new 
apron, and of course I lost three days of 
ee and then I got fined $3,800 to 


BACK TO LITTLE THINGS 
Chaney said he has four other violation 
citations pending and that cash fines are 
automatic when they are cleared through 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
“That gets us back to the little things,” 
he said. “They got me for not having drink- 
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ing water in the mines when the men bring 
their own water from home. 

“They got me for not having a permissible 
hand-held drill, which is something you 
can't buy (because it isn’t in production). 

“They got me for not having belt badges 
showing the men's names and social security 
numbers when I had them on order and 
ready for delivery the next morning. 

“They got me for not having a little piece 
of wood with an arrow on it pointing to the 
outside, and you could see the outside from 
where they wanted it put.” 

Chaney said he considered as “most bur- 
densome” a requirement that orders be 
placed two years in advance for permissible 
mine machinery not now in production. 

“You've got to pay for the machinery, 
every bit of it, in advance,” he said. “You 
don’t see your money or the machinery either 
for two years. Lots of fellows just can’t turn 
loose the kind of money those things cost for 
that long. 

SAFETY LAW CALLED SILLY 

“This thing (safety law) gets real silly 
sometimes. They make us send sealed sani- 
tary drinking cups for water into the mine, 
and then the miner will eat his lunch with 
coal-black hands. Maybe I shouldn't say that. 
It might give somebody an idea to make us 
put wash basins in the mines.” 

Huffman, the other operator, was con- 
cerned over a $2,000 fine assessed 
him for letting “road coal” accumulate. 
Road coal is the coal spilled from cars along 
the haulway. 

“They cut the fine to $500 on appeal,” 
Huffman said, “and I appealed again. I got 
& notice that I can go before a hearing 
examiner in Washington in July. 

“I guess you know what it costs to take 
attorneys and maybe witnesses to Washing- 
ton. Also, I've been notified that the hear- 
ing examiner can raise the $500 fine to 
$10,000 and I take my chances. With me, 
though, it's the principle. I expect to go.” 

Huffman, at 35, is new in the coal business. 
His small mine at Island Creek, also in Pike 
County, employs seven men inside the mine 
and one on the outside. He said he is “ready 
to quit now if I could.” 

“If I had my financial obligations taken 
care of, I'd quit,” he said, “because I just 
don’t feel like there’s any way a small man 
can make it. 

“I'd like to have a cutting machine in my 
mine, but I would be scared to death to 
spend the money. Men like me just work 
the small boundaries (seams) that the big 
companies won't touch, Our coal hasn't been 
core-drilled. We have no idea what we have 
when we go in. We just go up the seam as 
long as it’s workable.” 


STATE INSPECTORS CALLED HELPFUL 


Huffman said he strongly subscribes to 
some of the safety requirements, such as 
roof control, but that he believes the state 
safety law is adequate. 

“The state inspectors are helping us get 
in compliance with the law, but they don't 
push,” he said. “I don’t know what we'd do 
without them. They'll cite violations but 
they'll let you correct them without fines.” 

Huffman said he has not expected large 
profits from his mine. 

“But it’s my own business, and it (coal) 
is the only business that brings money in 
here besides the government,” Huffman said. 
"Tve got my life savings in it and some 
money I haven't seen.” 

MINING OFFICIAL SEES SMALL-MINE 
“COLLAPSE” 
(By Kyle Vance) 

PIKEVILLE, Ky—An approaching collapse 
of the small-mine segment of the coal in- 
dustry, a major part of Eastern Kentucky's 
economy, is seen by a veteran state mining 
official. 

Everett C. Brown, district supervisor for 
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the Department of Mines and Minerals, said 
the new Federal Mine Health and Safety Law, 
has given operators “a deal they just can’t 
liye with.” 

He said the number of state-licensed mines 
in Pike County has dropped from a high 
of 750 about two years ago to 292. The latter 
figure includes 15 mines posted as “idle.” 

Pike is the largest coal producing county 
in Eastern Kentucky, but Brown said the 
same trend prevails in other counties and 
in other coal states. 

“I've been here 30 years and mine condi- 
tions are the worst I’ve ever seen, in good 
times or bad,” Brown said. “The small-mine 
industry is gradually coming to a close. A few 
are trying to hang on, but they are dropping 
off like flies, and this is just the beginning.” 

In one recent week, he said, abandonment 
notices were filed by 14 mines with more 
than 20 underground employes. 

Coal employment in the county has 
dropped about 2,000 in one year, he added— 
from 6,000 last year to 4,000 this year. 


“BREAKING THEIR BACKS” 


Brown said that in almost every instance, 
the operators blame federal inspections 
which turn up violations—‘‘some of them 
not serious at all"—for their closing. 

“For the least little thing, they get a 
fine, and sometimes a very stiff fine,” he said. 
“It’s just breaking their backs.” 

He gave as an example the Mars 
Co. at Elkhorn City, the county’s oldest min- 
ing operation with 50 years of production 
and 100 years of reserves. It employed 60 
persons, including 45 miners. 

“Our state inspectors sald the mine was 
in the best shape ever,” Brown said. “Mars 
had just spent $20,000 to get in compliance, 
but the federals (inspectors) came back last 
Monday with an imminent danger and with- 
drawal order.” 

Mines deemed to be dangerous in any re- 
spect are classified as being in “imminent 
danger.” Immediate withdrawal of men 
from the mine is then required. 

“Mars just told its men to go out and sign 
up for unemployment,” Brown said. 

He said he recently surveyed some of the 
county's larger small mines to get a picture 
of how the safety law has affected produc- 
tion, He explained that compliance work 
takes men away from production, or slows 
down production in other ways. 

PIDDLING THINGS BLAMED 

One company (he withheld their name) 
lost 60,396 tons of production in three months 
even though 71 employes were added and 
20 more shifts were worked. 

Another, he said, lost 56,940 tons, even 
though 583 men worked 20 more shifts than 
a comparable three months before the safety 
law. 

A third one was down 74,984 tons even 
though it, too, had added to its work force, 
Brown said. 

“Each one of them said the safety law was 
directly to blame,” Brown said. “Too many 
men have to spend too much time with pid- 
dling things in order to comply.” 

Robert Holcomb, president of the newly 
formed Coal Operators and Associates, an 
organization seeking relief from the law for 
small miners, said some mine inspections 
are “plain laughable.” 

“They (inspectors) don't just nit-pick,” he 
said, “but a lot of times they just don’t 
know what the dickens they are doing.” 

“They are turning in inspection reports on 
abandoned mines and non-existent mines, 
with names that nobody ever heard about. 
They closed one mine that hadn’t been in 
production for weeks, without going inside 
and without citing a violation.” 

Brown charged that the law which is clos- 
ing the mines “in the name of safety” actu- 
ally is making some of them more dangerous. 

“At the rate we are going, the new law will 
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kill more people than got killed before,” he 
said. 


He cited figures from the May bulletin of 
the State Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, to show a statewide fatality picture 
that “looks like a trend.” 

“In the first five months of 1969, the year 
prior to enforcement of the act, 15 men were 
killed in Kentucky mining accidents,” Brown 
said. “In the first five months of 1970, the 
first year of enforcement, 19 were killed. In 
the first five months of this year, 24 were 
killed. 

“Most of these deaths are resulting from 
roof falis and haulage accidents. New ven- 
tilation requirements cause some of the roof 
falls. The haulage accidents are coming 
mostly from the line curtains, motors having 
to crash through them blind.” 

Line curtains are used to close off mine 
corridors to create ventilation tunnels that 
bring air directly from the outside to the 
point where coal is being mined. Some cur- 
tains necessarily are hung across haulage 
routes, 

“We've lost 10 years of safety work in 
Kentucky,” Brown sald. “What they're doing, 
it looks like, is taking people's time away 
from safety. The foreman is busy all the 
time with compliance. He can’t spend his 
time with the men where accidents happen. 

“In the last 11 years Kentucky's fatality 
rate has dropped from one man for each 67 
million tons of coal to one man for each 125 
million tons. I believe this shows that the 
state has heen doing a good job,” he said 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, return- 
ing to the Department of the Interior's 
conference of July 1 and 2, I should note 
from reading the schedule of witnesses 
that several constituents from Kentucky 
gave their views based upon their experi- 
ences concerning various phases of coal 
mine health and safety. I have had an 
opportunity to read the statement of Mr. 
Cloyd McDowell of Harlan, Ky., presi- 
dent of the National Independent Coal 
Operator’s Association and a member of 
Secretary Morton’s Advisory Committee 
on Coal Mine Safety, in which he pro- 
poses that the Department hold future 
public conferences open to all segments 
of the mining industry concerning 
specific technical problems relating to the 
administration of the 1969 act. I believe 
these proposals have merit and I hope 
that the Department will give them its 
careful consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. McDowell’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT By CLOYD D, MCDOWELL, 
JuLY 2, 1971 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Cloyd D. Mc- 
Dowell. I am President of the National In- 
dependent Coal Operators’ Association, a 
voluntary trade organization of over four 
hundred small mine operators located 
throughout the states of Virginia, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Iowa. I am also 
President of the Harlan County Coal Op- 
erators’ Association a local chapter of 
N.I.C.0.A. and I am a Member of the Sec- 
retary's Advisory Committee on Coal Mine 
Safety Research. 

We have other members of our organiza- 
tion here today who will present testimony 
with respect to their particular problems in 
the areas covered by various local chapters 
of N.I.C.O.A. 

We are here in response to a notice received 
by most members on June 28th, advising us 
of this meeting to be held in Washington, 
July 1 and 2, and giving us until June 29th, 
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to make an appointment to be heard for ten 
minutes. While we are grateful for the op- 
portunity to present testimony concerning 
the many problems we are facing in trying to 
comply with the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969, we believe that a 
more productive meeting would have re- 
sulted had we been notified well in advance 
of the meeting and been provided with an 
agenda to follow in our discussions. There- 
fore, I urgently suggest that this meeting of 
July 1 and 2, be considered a planning ses- 
sion for a series of future meetings to be 
held in Washington, I further recommend 
that each participant be given an opportunity 
to contribute suggestions of topics and prob- 
lems to be discussed in future meetings. 

I presume that the basis for calling a meet- 
ing of this nature is provided in Section 101 
(c) of the Act. I regret that the Secretary has 
not allowed public hearings in connection 
with proposed regulations as they appear in 
the Federal Register from time to time. I be- 
lieve that such hearings would have resulted 
in regulations that were workable and better 
understood by the operator, the mine work- 
er and the Bureau inspector. 

We feel that legislation contained in the 
Act is not achieving the goals of health and 
safety that we all are seeking. In fact, the 
record to date has shown no improvement 
over that achieved before the Act became ef- 
fective. At the same time hundreds of small 
mine operators have closed their mines, either 
through fear of bankruptcy or fear of con- 
tinued harassment by inspectors and the 
mounting penalties charged against them by 
Officials of the Bureau. 

More and more coal is being produced by 
surface mining as the small operator closes 
his mines. While surface has a legit- 
imate place in the industry the loss of coal 
that would have been mined by the small 
underground mines is gone forever once the 
mine is abandoned. Surface mining will keep 
the production of coal going at a record rate 
but can we afford the luxury of losing mil- 
lions of tons of underground coal because of 
the inflexibility of regulations that were 
meant to prevent accidents in the larger gassy 
mines? 

There are hundreds of problems facing the 
small coal mine operators and I wish to in- 
clude in my remarks an outline of an agenda 
that may be used in future meetings if we 
are given time and opportunity to offer sug- 
gestions In making the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act a workable instrument 
for improving the health and safety of those 
employed in the coal industry of this nation. 
I recommend the following agenda which can 
be improved on: 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR HEARING ON COAL 

MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY—AGENDA: SAFETY 
I, Operations and regulations 

Ventilation problems. 

Too much air in low coal. 

- Haulage way or intake air. 

. Haulage problems. 

. Belt haulage. 

Track haulage. 

Shuttle car—line curtain. 

Reporting procedure too time consum- 
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. Roof control problems. 
. Use of methane monitor in nongassy 
mines. 
II. Enforcement and penalties 
1. Interpretation of regulations. 


2. Unequal treatment of assessing small 
mines. 

3. Lack of uniformity in assessing penal- 
ties. 

4. Appeal procedure too costly. 

5. Legality of assessment procedure ques- 
tionable. 

6. Not enough responsibility on individual 
miner for his safety. 


II. Equipment 
1. Availability. 
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2. Increased cost. 

3. Bureau should advise manufacturers of 
requirements. 

4, Designed to meet regulations. 

5. Need list available and not available. 

IV. Research 

1. Research the effect of regulations on 
health and safety before adoption. 

2. Advisory Committee’s recommendations 
requested by the Secretary. 

3. Priority of projects and grants for re- 
search adopted and followed. 

V. Education and training 

1. Guidelines for all training programs 
made available to industry. 

2. Assistance from Bureau of Mines for 
instructors required. 

3. Training manual and supplies needed. 

4. Growth of local safety institutes en- 
couraged. 

5. Vocational schools encouraged to train 
mine workers. 


VI. Financial assistance 
1. Avallability of Small Business Admin- 
istration loans to small coal operators. 
2. Grants and assistance made available 
to vocational schools for training. 
VII. Lack of manpower 
1. Recruiting of supervisors by Bureau 
should be stopped. 
2. Tra programs needed. 
3. Bureau of Mines should be required to 
hire physically handicapped and over age 
inspectors. 


HEALTH 
1. Operations and regulations 
1. Dust standard too low and impractical. 
2. Accuracy of instruments questionable. 
3. No allowances for use of respirators in 
dusty environment. 
II. Enforcement and penalties 
1. Chest X-ray proposed regulation (50% 
requirement). 
2. Rules on job transfers impractical. 


HI. Equipment 
1. Availability list. 
2. Increased cost. 
3. Manufacturers to build in dust and 
noise suppression devices on equipment. 


IV. Medical 


1. Research needed for determining “black 
lung”. 

2. Study should be made of effects of ciga- 
rette smoking on "black lung” condition. 

3. Research required on harmful effect of 
too much ventilation and water. 


[The Courier-Journal, July 1, 1971] 
Mine Law IsN'r WORKING AS PLANNED 


For some reason or other, the new mine- 
safety law doesn’t appear to be working very 
well. It was supposed to save lives, yet more 
miners are dying in the mines this year than 
died before the law was passed. It wasn’t 
supposed to put mines out of operation and 
miners out of work, but that's what it is 
doing. 

Small mines are shutting down at an 
alarming rate, as staff writer Kyle Vance 
noted in Sunday’s Courier-Journal & Times. 
In one Eastern Kentucky county alone the 
number of employed miners has dropped 
one-third in the past year. This is not only 
hurting the economy. It is having the unfor- 
tunate side-effect of driving small operators 
from deep mining into the more destruc- 
tive practice of stripping-mining. Strip mines 
are not bothered by the numerous regula- 
tions that are applied to make underground 
mines safe. 

Where the fault lies in a matter of wide 
disagreement. Safety advocates insist that 
small mines forced to close because of trou- 
ble with the safety law shouldn't have been 
in operation, and that mines that can't meet 
the law's standards aren’t fit places for men 
to work. They may have a point, although 
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the safety record of the small mines prior to 
the law's passage was in some respects better 
than that of the large mines that are con- 
tinuing to operate. 

But small-mine operators also appear to 
have a case in their objections both to some 
of the new regulations and to the way they 
are being enforced, A group of them has 
filed a suit in federal court challenging the 
constitutionality of the entire act. This, of 
course, is a matter for the courts to decide. 
But there seems to be serious questions about 
the consistency with which the law is being 
enforced, and the common sense of some of 
its provisions when applied to small mines. 


ERRATIC, UNEVEN ENFORCEMENT 


It certainly doesn’t make any sense to re- 
quire an operator to install 18-inch toilet 
seats in a mine that is just 30 inches high. 
(One Pike County operator tells of buying 
$720 worth of such toilets, though he knew 
they could not be used by the miners.) It 
does not make sense to require operators to 
install air-directing curtains across passage- 
ways so that motor operators must drive 
through them blind, and possibly collide with 
something on the other side. 

It does not make sense to require an 
operator to install ventilating equipment 
that pulls so much air through the mine 
that it stirs up dust and dries out the 
mine, making it more dangerous, not safer 
for the men working in it. And it does 
not make much sense to require costly 
methane-detecting devices, and time-con- 
suming methane tests, in non-gassy located 
above the water table where methane gas 
almost never is found. 

But perhaps the worst feature of the new 
law is the way that it is being enforced. 
The criticisms from both operators and 
miners on this score are becoming too num- 
erous to discount entirely. When two dif- 
ferent sets of mine inspectors give an op- 
erator two conflicting sets of instructions on 
two consecutive inspection visits, the op- 
erator is caught in the middle. Yet one op- 
erator after another can tell of instances 
in which he has ben penalized, shut down 
or fined by one inspector for doing what 
another inspector told him to do, or of losing 
valuable time changing an installation or- 
dered by one inspector in order to meet 
the demands of a second inspector. 

Some operators charge that “the heat is 
on from Washington” because of the 
small-mine disaster at Hyden last December 
in which 38 men were killed, and that in- 
spectors are nitpicking in order to show 
they are doing their jobs. Others claim that 
the law was written to order for big mines, 
and is not flexible enough to be applied to 
small operations, Still others say that the 
flexibility of the law, designed to make it 
apply to any type of mine, leaves too much to 
the discretion of the individual inspector. 

It is impossible for the layman to know 
where the truth rests. But there is evidence 
that there is too much variance in the appli- 
cation of the law by the inspectors. The Bu- 
reau of Mines owes it to both its own over- 
worked inspectors and the harried operators 
to see that the inspectors are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the law, and know how to en- 
force it uniformly. If the inspectors can’t 
agree among themselves on what constitutes 
safe equipment, installation and operation, 
the operator is put in an impossible position. 

Furthermore, the operator—as well as his 
miners—has a right to know that the inspec- 
tor Judging his mine is qualified and compe- 
tent. But how can he have any confidence in 
a Bureau whose procedures made it possible 
to hire as an inspector a man such as Ernest 
“Red” Hoskins? 

Mr. Hoskins is undoubtedly an experienced 
miner, with 21 years underground. He thus 
met the Bureau’s apparently-overriding re- 
quirement for employment as an inspector. 
But he was also a foreman in the Finley 
mine where the improper use of illegal ex- 
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plosives has been blamed for the death of 
those 38 miners last winter. And as House 
committee chairman Carl Perkins said during 
recent hearings into the mine disaster, Mr. 
Hoskins either knew that illegal explosives 
were being used and did nothing to prevent 
their use, or should have known and was 
negligent in not making sure safe practices 
were followed. 

By resigning voluntarily from his inspec- 
tor’s post, Mr. Hoskins has shown a more 
sensitive regard for public opinion than did 
the men who hired him. But the fact that he 
was hired in the first place, and considered 
capable of enforcing safety laws efficiently 
and fairly, gives the public cause to wonder 
at the general quality of both federal inspec- 
tors and inspections. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, before I 
yield back the remainder of my time, on 
the last item to which the ranking mem- 
ber of the Republican side of the Appro- 
priations Committee has directed him- 
self, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), the $1 million for 
coal research, he built a compelling and 
powerful case. It was an add-on on the 
Senate side. The Senator from Illinois 
will be a conferee on the bill and I cer- 
tainly hope that we hold that item in 
conference. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY 
AND RELATED AGENCIES FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
me 1 minute? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and judiciary has been sched- 
uled for Monday next. It is already in 
order to order the yeas and nays thereon. 
So that Senators may know that there 
will be a rolicall vote on final passage of 
this bill, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
H.R. 9272. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9417) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
be remiss if this bill were to pass without 
making some comments on the item 
listed on page 29 of the report under the 
Smithsonian Institution section for con- 
struction of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and sculpture garden in the 
amount of $3,697,000 for the liquidation 
of contract charges. 

Senate Joint Resolution 45, introduced 
by the junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) would declare the entire 
agreement on this project null and void 
with a view to continuing the project un- 
der a newly negotiated agreement which 
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would not contain certain objectionable 
provisions in the present agreement. 

One of the objectionable features is 
that Mr. Hirshhorn would be able to 
control which art objects will be repre- 
sented in the museum—a control which 
could lay a foundation for manipulation 
of the market value of much contem- 
porary art. This, in turn, could affect 
the amount of tax writeoffs arising from 
gifts by Mr. Hirshhorn to the museum. 

Absent such a newly negotiated agree- 
ment, I believe we should make it clear 
that the Congress expects the Smith- 
sonian Institution to manage the mu- 
seum in such a manner as to avoid abuse 
of the control features reserved in the 
agreement; and, further, that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will most scru- 
pulously examine into the valuation 
figures used as a basis of tax deductions 
for gifts to the museum. 

I would hope that the congressional 
committees having cognizance of these 
matters, including the Senate Finance 
Committee on which I have the privilege 
of serving, will maintain careful cogni- 
zance over these points so that the public 
interest will be well served. 

Mr, McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be able to rise in full support 
of the appropriations bill for the Interior 
Department and related agencies which 
is before us now. 

Naturally, as with most appropriations 
measures we consider I might wish that 
there was a little more here and possi- 
bly a little less in some other item. When 
you are dealing with a matter as large 
and complex as the areas covered in this 
legislation it would be impossible to sat- 
isfy each and every Member and their 
constituency. 

I am particularly gratified that this 
legislation includes funds for the con- 
struction of the Forest Service laboratory 
at the University of New Hampshire at 
Durham, N.H. These funds will be used 
to construct a new laboratory building 
at the university to house 12 forest re- 
search labs, nine laboratory facilitating 
rooms and staff offices. It will be located 
on the university’s campus on land leased 
a to the Forest Service by the univer- 
sity. 

Such a laboratory will greatly facili- 
tate the on-going research in five cruci- 
ally important areas. First, watershed 
yield improvement and flood runoff re- 
duction; second, genetic improvement of 
white pine and other associated species; 
third, production of high-valued hard- 
woods; fourth, control of diseases that 
degrade northern hardwoods; and fifth, 
improved management of private forest 
recreation enterprises. 

This laboratory has been a dream and 
a vital need of forestry in New Hamp- 
shire and New England for years. As 
much as 90 percent of the land of some 
of the New England States are forests 
and when we consider how important 
forests and their proper management 
are—not only for recreation but for 
water, wood, wildlife and natural beauty 
then we realize how vital the research to 
be done by this laboratory is to the fu- 
ture of America’s Northeast. 

I want to pay a special word of tribute 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
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the Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) 
who has been such a help in bringing 
this laboratory to fruition. 

I would also like to say a word about 
H. A. Keener, dean of the college of life 
sciences and agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire who has worked 
diligently over the past several years in 
behalf of this research facility. He has 
made many visits to Washington in sup- 
port of the laboratory as has Otis Hall, 
director of the institute of natural and 
environmental resources at the univer- 
sity. George Gilman, commissioner of 
the department of resources and eco- 
nomic development for the State of New 
Hampshire, John W. McConnell, the 
former president of the university, Paul 
O. Bofinger, the forester for the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forest, Tudor Richards, the executive 
director of the Audubon Society of New 
Hampshire and so many others have 
been helpful. 

All of us have been working for years 
on this and I have been pleased to join 
with them in this effort. We have now 
reached our goal in this matter and I am 
sure it harbors well for the future of 
forestry in New England. 

There is much still to be done in the 
development and use of our forests. I am 
particularly concerned about the recrea- 
tional facilities in our forests and this 
is in area that I am most hopeful we can 
see further accomplishments in future 
legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Appropriations 
Committee for the inclusion of two items 
which are of particular interest to my 
State. The first is $50,000 for planning 
the Greers Ferry National Water Garden 
Park. Having both sponsored and sup- 
ported efforts in behalf of this project 
since its inception, I especially appreci- 
ate the committee’s favorable considera- 
tion. 

I also refer to the committee’s ap- 
proval of $882,000 for additional con- 
struction of work in connection with 
Blanchard Springs Caverns. These natu- 
ral caverns in north central Arkansas 
have been described as the most beauti- 
ful in the United States and this added 
money will go far to insure that they 
may be fully enjoyed by the many peo- 
ple who visit them annually. 

The committee has done a fine job 
and I express my appreciation on behalf 
of the many Arkansans who are follow- 
ing these projects with interest. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port H.R. 9417, the appropriations meas- 
ure for the Interior Department and re- 
lated agencies. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
comment on one section of the bill, the 
$60,400,000 appropriation for the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

Mr. President, when President John- 
son signed the bill creating the Arts and 
Humanities Endowments into law on 
September 29, 1965, he said: 

We in America have not always been kind 


to the artists and the scholars who are the 
creators and the keepers of our vision. 


He went on to say that the sciences 
“always seem to get the penthouse while 
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the arts and humanities get the base- 
ment.” 

Lyndon Johnson recognized that this 
country will ultimately be judged, not 
solely for its technological achievements, 
but by its attention to those elements 
which uplift man’s spirit, which enable 
him to endure and to prevail. 

That, in brief, is the mission of the 
arts and the humanities. 

Last year, in testimony before a joint 
House-Senate committee, Barnaby Kee- 
ney, the chairman of the National En- 
dowment on the Humanities, said: 

Many of the most important problems 
cannot be solved by science . . . because 
scientists alone cannot decide what to do 
with the knowledge that is produced... 
What this country, and indeed the whole 
world lacks, is an understanding of the past, 
where we have been; the present, where we 
are; and the future, where we are going. 


The Humanities Endowment has es- 
tablished programs to aid us to under- 
stand more fully the civilization we have 
created. Through its public programs, it 
has sent teams of scholars to small 
towns to meet with members of civic 
and church groups to bring the humani- 
ties to areas which do not have ready 
access to universities, major libraries, 
museums and other cultural centers. 
Through its education program, it has 
concentrated on improving the teach- 
ing of the humanities at the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. Fellow- 
ship and research programs have al- 
lowed humanistic scholars to take time 
off from their teaching duties and to 
gain new insights into their fields. 

Both Dr. Kinney and Wallace Edger- 
ton, the present Chairman, have been 
effective in distributing humanities 
funds to all sections of the country and 
in bringing new life to our pursuit of 
knowledge in language, linguistics, lit- 
erature, history, jurisprudence, and 
a variety of other fields which are cen- 
tral in our quest for an understanding 
of the goals of our society—past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

The Arts Endowment, which is the 
other arm of the National Foundation 
of the Arts and the Humanities, be- 
gan with some skepticism on the part 
of legislators and artists alike concern- 
ing the ability of Government to sup- 
port the arts without violating artistic 
freedom or fostering a governmentally 
imposed mediocrity. 

But these earlier fears have been dis- 
pelled, and the Arts Endowment has 
now won the support of many of those 
who were its severest critics in earlier 
days. 

The endowment, under the chair- 
manship of the able and distinguished 
Nancy Hanks, has fostered creativity in 
the arts without Government interfer- 
ence and has breathed new life into our 
struggling orchestras, museums, dance 
companies, and other arts organiza- 
tions which are going through the most 
severe financial crisis in their histories. 

The approach of the Arts Endowment 
has been twofold—a national program to 
support the organizations and artists 
whose activities were not restricted to 
the confines of a single State, and a State 
arts council program to encourage 8r- 
tistic activities, through State and local 
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organizations, among the citizens of the 
individual States. 

The national program has supported 
such vital American cultural enterprises 
as the American Ballet Theatre, the 
Western Opera Theater, and various 
symphony orchestras throughout the 
country, many of which would have had 
difficulty surviving at all without some 
form of Government aid. . 

In my own State of Texas, the Arts 
Endowment has supported the Amon 


“Carter Museum of Western Art, the 


Dallas Theatre Center, the Alley Theatre 
in Houston, the Symphony Society of 
San Antonio, and the El Paso Symphony 
Orchestra Association, and a variety of 
other artists and organizations. 

One particularly interesting project in 
Texas supported by the endowment is a 
bilingual theater organized by Texas 
Tech University, which plans to tour the 
areas of South Texas in which Spanish 
is the predominant language. 

The State arts council program under 
section 5(g) of the act has also had a 
profound effect in my State. Using the 
funds provided by the National Endow- 
ment, which have been more than 
matched by funds appropriated by the 
Texas legislature, the Texas Fine Arts 
Commission has established a number of 
innovative projects. 

The San Angelo Symphony, for ex- 
ample, has initiated a program allowing 
orchestra members to visit rest homes 
and mental institutions to bring the 
therapy of music to people who are 
largely isolated from the outside world. 
The Dallas Civic Opera Guild has estab- 
lished a highly successful program of 
opera for schoolchildren. And various 
large city symphony and ballet compa- 
nies have been given the resources to 
tour the rural areas of my State to bring 
these art forms to the inhabitants of 
areas formerly neglected by the perform- 
ing arts. 

I am particularly pleased by the suc- 
cess of both the Arts and Humanities 
Endowments in stimulating outside 
sources of support. As many Presidents, 
including President Nixon, have noted, 
it is not the function of the endowments 
to provide the complete financial sup- 
port for the arts and the humanities. 
Their function, rather, is to act as a 
catalyst to encourage State and local 
governments, as well as private sources, 
to contribute their share. This is creative 
federalism in the truest sense of the 
word. 

In Texas, for example, a Federal con- 
tribution of $30,909 to the Texas Fine 
Arts Commission in 1970 was more than 
matched by $106,000 in State funds. 
Moreover, contributions from State, 
local, and private sources across the 
country have exceeded Federal contribu- 
tions for the arts by a better than three 
to one margain. In the humanities, a 
similar trend has developed. 

Mr. President, I commend President 
Nixon for his strong support for the arts 
and the humanities, and I want to record 
my own approval of the $60,400,000 re- 
quest made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to compliment Senator Bratz and 
the other members of the Subcommittee 
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on the Interior Appropriations for their 
fine work on the Department of the In- 
terior appropriations bill. 

As you know, one of our Nation’s ma- 
jor problems is the pollution of our 
waterways. Californians are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the future 
of the Salton Sea, an inland salt water 
lake in southeastern California. This sea 
is experiencing threats of increasing 
salinity which destroys fish life; increas- 
ing quantities of nutrients which produce 
numerous algae, offensive odors and 
water discoloration, and unstable water 
levels which could affect drainage and 
deter shoreline development. 

Two years ago while serving in the 
House of Representatives, I secured funds 
in the amount of $103,000 for a recon- 
naissance study of the Salton Sea. This 
report made a series of observations and 
recommendations on how the Salton Sea 
could be saved from destruction. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations has recommended that 
Congress appropriate $150,000 for a fea- 
sibility study of the Salton Sea. It is my 
hope that the House and Senate will ac- 
cept this committee recommendation. It 
is most important that alternatives be 
developed and evaluated by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with State 
and local officials and interested citizens’ 
groups to insure the future of this body 
of water. 

The Salton Sea is an important fish, 
wildlife, and recreational asset to the 
State of California serving over 1.5 mil- 
lion people in the Southwest. 

To watch this valuable 36-mile long 
lake and 100-mile coastline, which brings 
pleasure and enjoyment to so many be- 
come another Dead Sea is one sight that 
I do not want to witness. 

I would like also to address myself to 
another item in the Interior appropria- 
tions bill—funds for California Indian 
housing. On March 4, 1971, a letter was 


sent by myself and Senator Cranston to- 


the subcommittee outlining the desperate 
need for additional funds for Indian 
housing in California. The House ap- 
propriated $894,000 for California and I 
am very pleased that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has decided to 
recommend an additional $1 million for 
California. I urge the Senate and the 
House to accept this recommendation 
which more than quadruples the normal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs budget alloca- 
tion for California rural Indian housing 
needs. 

However, I would like to add my dis- 
appointment as well that my original re- 
quest for $5 million was not approved. 
It has been estimated that $30 million 
would be needed to correct fully the sub- 
standard housing of California’s rural 
Indian population. 

Out of a rural Indian population of 
over 40,000, probably 90 percent are ill- 
housed. Alternative housing programs 
are not well suited to meet the needs of 
California Indians. Housing programs 
under HUD do not operate well where 
housing needs are widely dispersed. In 
addition, annual Indian family incomes 
are very low—averaging $2,000 annually. 
To these Indian families, usual housing 
programs requiring mortgages and 
monthly payments are not workable. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs housing 
improvement program provides the flexi- 
bility needed to construct new homes and 
repair old ones at the point of need any- 
where in California. 

It is my hope that either in the next 
supplemental or regular appropriations 
bill, a more significant amount of hous- 
ing funds can be made available. 

To demonstrate further the need for 
Indian housing in California, I would 
like to place in the Recorp at this time a 
report by the California Indian Legal 
Services. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Decent Homes: A REPORT ON THE NEED FOR 

AN EMERGENCY HOUSING GRANT FOR RURAL 

CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tarpaper shacks with leaking roofs. 
Cramped, decaying trailers. Four children, 
of both sexes and varying ages, in an eight 
by ten room. Frayed and exposed electric 
wiring (or none at all). No privacy. No place 
for the young to study. No place for the sick 
to rest. 

Such is the degrading squalor of most 
Indian housing in the Golden State today. 
Why do such conditions exist in the wealthi- 
est State in the richest nation in 1971? What 
can be done to alleviate them? This report 
briefly explores the history leading to this 
situation, documents present needs, and 
offers a realistic first step in bringing a meas- 
ure of dignity and shelter to the original 
Californians, whose land underlies the pros- 
perity of California today. 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 


Most Californians know little about Cali- 
fornia Indians. There are many Indians in 
the State—over 100,000, including tens of 
thousands brought here from other states 
over the past two decades by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs under its job training and 
placement programs. California is now the 
first or second most populous Indian state 
in the country. But in a State so large and 
dazzling, the Indian population, particularly 
the .40,000 or so native Californians who live 
in rural areas, tend to be all but forgotten. 
Rural California Indians are tucked away in 
remote areas, often on tiny, impoverished 
reservations and rancherias far from the 
cities, suburbs, and freeways of the Golden 
State. Rural California Indians suffer many 
ills; by all measures of social well-being they 
are at the lowest rung of society. 

The history of California Indians is one 
of terror and tragedy. Hunted down like ani- 
mals, they were literally decimated in the 
nineteenth century, decreasing from 150,000— 
200,000 to 15,000,000: in 50 years, through 
encounters with white settlers, loss of food 
supplies and white-imported diseases. Later 
experiences with the United States Govern- 
ment were only slightly less traumatic. 

Over the years the Federal Government has 
provided far less assistance to California In- 
dians than to Indians in other states. Ironi- 
cally, even in California most BIA funds are 
spent for the benefit of Indians from other 
states brought here by the Bureau for em- 
ployment. And until a year ér two ago, Sher- 
man Institute, the only BIA school in Cali- 
fornia, was closed to California Indians, Even 
now the majority of students there are from 
out-of-state. Yet the cost of maintaining 
Sherman—several million dollars—was de- 


* Since the turn of the century, they have 
increased to something over 40,000, owing 
to the highest birth rate in the state, longer 
life span and lower infant mortality (de- 
spite a present life expectancy of 44 years 
and the highest infant mortality rate of any 
group in the State). 
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ducted from the 1944 California Indian Claim 
Award, 

United States Treaties with California In- 
dians are a history of treachery and duplic- 
ity; mone have ever been ratified by the 
United States, although the Indians gave up 
their land in reliance on the treaties. To this 
day, little land has been set aside for Cali- 
fornia Indian groups; most of the land that 
has been set aside is either very remote and 
poor or came too late as a half-hearted after- 
thought; and some has been lost because of 
the ill-conceived Federal termination policy 
of the 1950's and '60’s in California. A great 
many California Indians have never received 
any land at all. 

The ambivalence and inconsistency of 
Federal Indian policy during the last 100 
years in California—now assimiliationist at 
any price, now ineffectually paternalistic— 
has left the Indians confused, embittered and 
in harsh poverty. 

ESTIMATED NEEDS 


For most rural California Indians, safe 
and adequate housing does not exist. Out of 
a rural Indian population of about 40,000, 
at least seventy per cent, and probably closer 
to ninety per cent, are ill housed. At present, 
there is no hope for improvement. During 
the last three years, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in California has had an annual 
housing budget of about $300,000 per year. 
Basically this money, which is funneled 
through the BIA’s Housing Improvement 
Program (HIP), serves as an emergency fund 
to extricate a handful of families whose 
housing is so deteriorated as to be uninhabi- 
table or whose homes have been destroyed 
by fire. (Fire is very common among rural 
Indians, mainly because many of the houses 
are improperly wired and unsafely heated. 
If building codes were enforced against 
them, most would be homeless.) 

The Bureau's annual $300,000 housing 
budget represents about one per cent of the 
money needed to substantially improve the 
overall housing picture for California In- 
dians, It is far from enough to even main- 
tain existing conditions, as depressing as 
they are, let alone make any advances. The 
present money is little more than a token 
fund. It is estimated by Bureau officials that 
to substantially correct the situation, about 
thirty million dollars would be needed in 
California. 

For the purpose of estimating rural Cali- 
fornia Indian housing needs, it is useful to 
divide the state into three areas: northern, 
central and southern. In those areas the es- 
timated needs for Indian housing are as fol- 
lows: 

In northern California, an area which for 
this purpose includes the five counties of 
Humboldt, Del Norte, Siskiyou, Shasta, and 
Trinity, it is estimated that there are about 
11,200 Indians either on or near the reserva- 
tion (the “on or near” classification includes 
all Indians except terminated groups). A 
fairly accurate survey conducted, in part, by 
the Hoopa Area Office of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs indicates that in this area about 
250 new housing units are needed. The new 
units include those houses which are beyond 
repair and additional housing for those In- 
dian families now living doubled up with 
other families. About 500 existing units are 
in need of major repair. It is estimated that 
to meet the northern area housing need 
would cost approximately $4,250,000. 

The central portion of the state, which 
for the purposes of this report includes sig- 
nificant Indian populations in the counties 
of Mendocino, Lake, Glenn, Sonoma, Tuol- 
umne, Mariposa, Fresno, Tulare, Alpine, Mono 
and Inyo, has an Indian population of ap- 
proximately 20,500. In this area it is estimated 
that at least 500 new units are needed and 
1,000 houses need major repair. The total cost 
is estimated at about $8,500,000. 

In the southern part of the state, includ- 
ing significant Indian populations in the 
counties of Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, 
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Riverside, San Diego and Imperial, there are 
approximately 10,095 Indians living on or 
near Indian reservations. In this area it is 
estimated that about three hundred new 
houses are needed and about 470 houses re- 
quire repair. The total projected budget for 
this work comes to approximately $4,975,000. 
Adding the three areas together there is a 
total state need for “on or near” a reserva- 
tion housing of $17,725,000. However, that 
figure does not include terminated Indians. 
There are probably at least 5,000 terminated 
Indians in California, most of them in the 
northern and central parts of the state. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates it would 
cost approximately $12,275,000 to meet their 
housing needs, making a statewide total of 
$30,000,000. These estimates are based on 
simple, decent housing, without frills. 


WHO SHALL BE SHELTERED? 


As indicated above, many California Indi- 
ans surrendered their land in reliance on the 
unratified treaties but were never given the 
reservations promised in the treaties. There- 
fore, they have never lived on Federal trust 
land. In addition, thousands of the Indians 
who were belatedly given small parcels 
(known as “rancherias’’) in the northern 
and central parts of the State, in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, to salve the 
troubled white conscience, were stunned to 
find those lands being terminated (that is, 
losing their Federal trust status and the at- 
tendant services, such as they were) in the 
1950’s and 60's. Because of termination, some 
of those Indians have lost even those token 
lands, Others remain in total oblivion so far 
as the BIA is concerned while Indians in 
other states have been provided greatly in- 
creased Bureau assistance in recent years. 
However, termination should no longer be 
am excuse for such neglect. As President 
Nixon stated in his Message of July 8, 1970 
to Congress on Indian policy: 

“This policy of forced termination is wrong, 
in my judgment, for a number of reasons. 
First, the premises on which it rests are 
wrong. Termination implies that the Federal 
government has taken on a trusteeship re- 
sponsibility for Indian communities as an 
act of generosity toward a disadvantaged 
people and that it can therefore discontinue 
this responsibility on a unilateral basis 
whenever it sees fit. But the unique status 
of Indian tribes does not rest on any premise 
such as this. The special relationship be- 
tween Indians and the Federal government 
is the result instead of solemn obligations 
which have been entered into by the United 
States Government. Down through the years, 
through written treaties and through formal 
and informal agreements, our government 
has made specific commitments to the In- 
dian people. For their part the Indians have 
often surrendered claims to vast tracts of 
land and have accepted life on government 
reservations. In exchange, the government 
has agreed to provide community services 
such as health, education and public safety, 
services which would presumably allow In- 
dian communities to enjoy a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to that of other Americans. 

“This goal, of course, has never been 
achieved. But the special relationship which 
arises from these agreements continues to 
carry immense moral and legal force. To ter- 
minate this relationship would be no more 
appropriate than to terminate the citizen- 
ship rights of any other American. 

“The second reason for rejecting forced 
termination is that the practical results have 
been clearly harmful in the few instances? 
in which termination actually has been tried, 
The removal of Federal trusteeship respon- 
sibility has produced considerable disorien- 
tation among the affected Indians and has 
left them unable to relate to a myriad of 


* Thirty-six rancherias have been termi- 
nated in California and a number of others 
are in the process of termination. 
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Federal, State and local assistance efforts. 
Their economic and social condition often 
has been worse after termination than it was 
before.” 

Thus as a matter of meeting the real needs 
of the people and not making false distinc- 
tions based on historical inequities, it is es- 
sential that housing be provided to rural 
California Indians on a non-discriminatory 
basis, that is, without regard to whether they 
live on Federal, State or private land, whether 
on reservations, rancherias, allotments, or 
individually owned property, whether they 
are terminated or unterminated. 


HOW SHALL HOMES BE PROVIDED? 


With the multiplicity of existing housing 
p: , it is disappointing to find none 
that is tailored to meet the unique situation 
confronting California Indians. Yet generally 
speaking that is the case. Many California 
Indians are dispersed in small, remote 
groups, often with weak governing bodies and 
a membership consisting largely of disabled 
and elderly people, or a disproportionately 
high number of children. Unterminated peo- 
ple reside on trust land which cannot (and 
should not) be mortgaged. Annual total fam- 
ily incomes of less than $2,000 are typical. 
In light of all of these factors, the usual 
housing programs, which often require mort- 
gages and monthly payments, simply are 
generally unworkable. For the small, poorly 
organized groups which predominate in 
northern and central California, the same is 
true of housing authorities. In the southern 
part of the State, however, there is a Mis- 
sion Indian Housing Authority covering 
about half a dozen reservations which have 
sufficient area, population and functioning 
governing bodies to justify such a pilot proj- 
ect. Several other large reservations, else- 
where in the state, may also lend themselves 
to such efforts and the Mission project will 
be an important test for them. It should be 
given full Federal support. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


Housing is, of course, a vital necessity in 
itself. However, it is also the key to many 
other problems confronting rural Califor- 
nia Indians. The lack of decent shelter 
creates health and safety hazards. It does 
not provide room for study, with resulting 
educational problems. Psychological studies 
have documented the adverse effects of sus- 
tained overcrowding. Dignified housing is 
also essential for Indian self-respect and the 
respect of neighboring non-Indian commu- 
nities. An Indian slum on the edge of town 
breeds contempt and erects barriers of bias 
against Indians seeking employment, social 
contact, education and all of the services, 
private and public, they require. It is a con- 
stant, visible reminder of the failure of the 
Federal Government. New or improved hous- 
ing can restore a sense of hope to the Indian 
people. 

In light of the above factors, if housing is 
to be made available to rural Californie In- 
dians in the near future, the only practicable 
program for most of them is the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ Housing Improvement Pro- 
gram (HIP). This program has been func- 
tioning, although at a token level, for some 
time. It is flexible in that it permits con- 
struction of new homes or repair of repair- 
able old ones and it need not be limited to 
Indian trust land. It also makes housing 
available to those most badly in need of it, 
those who simply cannot make monthly hous- 
ing payments. Many of them can barely find 
enough money for food. HIP is a grant pro- 
gram and does not require any payments. 

Although it may not be possible for Con- 
gress to appropriate at one time the $30 mil- 
lion needed to make rural California Indian 
housing adequate, a minimum emergency 
appropriation of 5 million dollars should be 
made immediately. Congress should express- 
ly provide that these funds shall be used to 
meet the needs of Indians regardless of the 
type of land upon which they live or whether 
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they are terminated or unterminated. Indians 
should be involved as much as possible in 
planning their new homes or repairs to exist- 
ing ones. 

The present condition of rural California 
Indian housing is comparable to that which 
would exist if all of the Indians lived in an 
area devastated by some great natural ca- 
lamity. The fact that the shacks are remote 
and out of sight should not obscure the fact 
that the great majority of California Indians 
live in such conditions. An emergency hous- 
ing grant is Just as essential for them as if 
they were in a Federally-deciared ‘disaster 
area’"’—perhaps more so as they have lived in 
these squalid conditions for so long and the 
Federal Government has a special obligation 
to them. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there are 
no further requests for time I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Chair. I think 
that we can now proceed to final pas- 
sage, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has now been yielded back. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
JORDAN) , the Senator from Masschusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MusKIE), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) , the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), would each vote “yea”. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the 
Senators from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER and 
Mr. Brock), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Buckiey), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) and the Sena- 
tors from Ohio (Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
SaxsBe), are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, 
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Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) are absent because 
of illness. 

Also, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotton), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Gotpwater), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Goldwater 
Griffin 

So the bill (H.R. 9417) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. TUNNEY) ap- 
pointed Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. 
Montoya, Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Youne, and Mr. Boacs conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the final passage of the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior 
the Senate owes the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada (Mr, BIBLE) a note 
of thanks. As the volume of amendments 
increases each year his able hand and 
expert knowledge becomes more invalu- 
able. The skillful and courteous approach 
exemplified by the senior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr, BIBLE) brings every measure 
he supports a positive response from this 
chamber. 

Aiding Senator Briete with this impor- 
tant final vote on appropriations in a 
truly fine bipartisan way was the able 
senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy). 
Our appreciation and thanks are ex- 
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tended to him for his dedicated and 
knowledgeable help on this important 
matter. 

Contributing in the floor debate is an 
important means by which the Senate 
keeps informed on legislation. The artic- 
ulate contributions by both Senators 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL and Mr. 
STEVENS) were very informative. The 
north land is reputed to make hard work- 
ers, and these two fine gentlemen cer- 
tainly uphold that reputation. 

And adding their always thoughtful 
views to the discussion today were the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). Their views are always 
welcome, 

Again, to Senator BIELE, to the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee and to the Sen- 
ate as a whole, recognition and com- 
mendation is due for the expeditious and 
judicious adoption of this needed fund- 
ing measure. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1925 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
June 8 I reported to the Senate on the 
status of the Geneva Protocol of 1925. At 
that time I also released the text of a let- 
ter which I had written to the President 
on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations suggesting that the adminis- 
tration reconsider its position that the 
protocol does not prohibit the use of tear 
gas and herbicides in warfare. I noted in 
my report that my letter to the President, 
then 2 months old, had not received a 
substantive reply. Another month has 
now passed and there still has been no 
response from the President. 

Despite this protracted lapse in com- 
munication with the White House there 
have been other indications that the 
military use of chemical herbicides in 
Vietnam continues to be an active issue 
within the executive branch. In an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of July 3, 1971, Mr. Bernard D. Nossiter 
reported that the Pentagon is presently 
seeking a reversal of the President’s ear- 
lier decision to discontinue the use of 
chemical herbicides in Vietnam, and that 
the Defense Department is now speaking 
of “phasing down” the use of herbicides 
rather than phasing them out. 

If this report is accurate, and I have 
reason to believe that it is, it would come 
as no surprise. There have been many 
indications, including the ten month 
delay in the President's submission of the 
Geneva protocol to the Senate, that the 
military services, primarily the Army, 
have consistently opposed the construc- 
tive but limited steps which the President 
has taken with regard to restricting the 
military use of tear gas and herbicides in 
Vietnam. 

In the absence of a response from the 
President to the committee’s communi- 
cation regarding the larger issues in- 
volved in the ratification of the protocol, 
I would be pleased, at a mininum, to have 
some assurance from the administration 
that the President’s announced decision 
to discontinue the use of herbicides in 
Vietnam is not being reconsidered. While 
many of us are not at all in agreement 
with the administration’s interpretation 
that the Geneva protocol does not pro- 
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hibit the use of herbicides in warfare, we 
were nevertheless encouraged during the 
hearings on the protocol by the admin- 
istration’s assurances that their use in 
Vietnam was being “phased out.” In their 
testimony on the protocol both the Sec- 
retary of State and Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Nutter placed great emphasis 
on this decision, stating repeatedly that 
the use of herbicides in Vietnam was be- 
ing terminated—‘phased out” was the 
term which they used, not “phased 
down.” If this decision is now reversed 
I, for one, would consider such action as 
constituting a major departure from the 
policy on which the administration based 
its request for Senate advice and consent 
to the Geneva protocol. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Nossiter to which I referred 
earlier be placed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1971] 
PENTAGON FIGHTS HERBICIDE BAN 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

The Pentagon has asked the White House 
to relax its ban on herbicides in Vietnam, it 
was learned yesterday. 

The issue is now being discussed at the up- 
permost levels of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and it is regarded as “highly sensitive.” 

The Defense Department is said to be con- 
tending that the outright ban pledged by 
President Nixon would deprive re 
troops of a needed safeguard. Those favoring 
existing policy fear that continued use of the 
plant-killing chemicals will further snarl 
Senate ratification of the Geneva Protocol 
outlawing chemical and biological weapons. 

At issue is Mr. Nixon’s announcement of 
last Dec. 26. He said then that the United 
States is “initiating a program for an orderly, 
yet rapid phase-out of the herbicide opera- 
tions.” 

The Pentagon wants the policy changed to 
a “phase-down"” instead of a “phase-out.” 
This would sanction limited but continued 
use, 

In a report to congressmen last April on 
herbicides in Vietnam, Dennis J. Doolin, dep- 
uty assistant secretary of defense for inter- 
national security affairs, used the word 
“phase-down.” 

The Pentagon request is described as a 
limited, narrowly defined change, closely tied 
to the safety of troops. Presumably, military 
men are arguing that continued herbicides 
use is needed to clear foliage around fire 
bases, giving clearer fields of fire and making 
infiltration more difficult. 

Opponents of the proposed policy change 
acknowledge that herbicides used under 
these conditions would have little effect on 
South Vietnam’s ecology. But they fear the 
political consequences if the Defense Depart- 
ment gets its way. 

Permission for indefinite use, they argue, 
would amount to a sanction for herbicides 
and keep alive Pentagon research in this 
emotionally charged area. 

More importantly, it is said, a change to 
“phase-down” would make more difficult the 
already troubled passage of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol. The United States is the only major 
nation that has not ratified the agreement, 
which Mr. Nixon has asked the Senate to ap- 
prove. 

However, the administration has said that 
it wants ratification with the understanding 
that the Protocol does not prohibit herbi- 
cides or tear gas. 

This understanding is held by few nations 
and is opposed by an important bloc of Sena- 
tors who favor ratification. As a result, the 
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Protocol has not been reported out by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

If the United States is still using herbi- 
cides when the Protocol finally reaches the 
floor, it will be very difficult for many sena- 
tors to approve it. It would put them in the 
position of ratifying an international agree- 
ment condemning a practice employed by 
the United States. 

Some officials who favor ratification of the 
Protocol argue that the Senate is already 
so divided over whether to include the reser- 
vation on herbicides and tear gas that the 
change sought by the Pentagon makes no 
difference. In any case, these officals say, it 
is very nard to argue with the military when 
they contend that what they want affects 
the safety of American troops. 

It was still unclear last night whether the 
National Security Council and Mr. Nixon 
would approve the switch to “phase-down.” 
An announcement is expected soon. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 100—ADDI- 
TIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR VET- 
ERANS’ COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate passed Senate Resolution 
100. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that motion now 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
pending question. The Senate must pro- 
ceed to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And we would have 
a voice vote on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I want the Senate to 
have the opportunity to reconsider the 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is, Shall the 
Senate proceed to its consideration? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will a Sen- 
ator yield me some time? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, let me 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has yielded back his time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may with- 
draw that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The motion before the 
Senate at this time is very simply wheth- 
er to take up the motion to reconsider. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. If it is adopted, the 
motion to reconsider becomes the pend- 
ing business. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the 
question is whether the Senate shall or 
shall not reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Then there is debate on 
the motion to reconsider the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Do Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in or- 
aer to place the original resolution, 
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Senate Resolution 100, before the Senate, 
yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
Senate Resolution 100. 

The time has been yielded back. 

All in favor say “aye,” opposed “nay.” 

Mr. LONG. A division, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. All in favor will 
stand up and be counted. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT. Senators opposed 
will stand up and be counted. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withdraw his 
request? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my re- 
quest for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of Senators the fact that unless 
this matter is disposed of, one way or 
another, it will stay on the calendar. I 
think we ought to adopt the motion to 
proceed to take up the motion, and then 
we can dispose of it without any prob- 
lem. I would hope Senators would vote 
“aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion to proceed to consider the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now before the Senate is whether 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate adopted Senate Resolution 100. 

There is a limitation of 15 minutes to 
a side. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, what 
is before the Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
consideration of the vote by which the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 100. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that the reconsideration would 
be agreed to and that the resolution 
would be placed before us so that I can 
offer an amendment which could then 
be voted up or down. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pro- 
posed amendment be printed in the Rec- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
amendment was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Strike out all after “Resolved,” and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

“That the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized, until otherwise provided by 
law, to employ three additional clerical as- 
Sistants at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with the 
provisions of section 105 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended. 
Such additional clerical assistants shall be 
paid from funds available to pay the com- 
pensation of the positions referred to in sec- 
tion 2. 

“Sec. 2. The number of additional clerical 
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assistants authorized, until otherwise pro- 
vided by law, to be employed by the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare by Senate 
Resolution 74, agreed to February 20, 1967, is 
reduced from nine to seven. The number of 
additional clerical assistants authorized, un- 
til otherwise provided by law, to be em- 
ployed by the Committee on Finance by Sen- 
ate Resolution 66, to February 17, 
1969, is reduced from six to five.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this Senator 
had no knowledge of the fact that there 
was to be a proposal to amend this reso- 
lution which would force us to fire one of 
our best employees on the Senate Finance 
Committee, a hard-working man, one of 
the most brilliant young men I know, who 
works diligently, long hours. When he 
was working on veterans’ legislation on 
the Finance Committee, he devoted about 
10 percent of his time to such legisla- 
tion. Now that we are not working on 
veterans’ matters in the Finance Com- 
mittee, he is able to devote the time to so- 
cial security matters, social insurance, 
medicare and medicaid matters. In short 
that man is enormously useful to us. 

It is our judgment that that man will 
save this Government literally hundreds 
of millions of dollars, by pointing out 
where money can be saved on social se- 
curity, medicare, and medicaid, welfare 
and various and sundry other matters. 

Frankly, if we are going to say that 
in order to provide three men for the 
Veterans’ Committee, we are going to 
have to fire a hard-working, devoted em- 
ployee of the Finance Committee, who 
is overworked and underpaid, then I 
would have to proceed to start offering 
amendments to tell every other commit- 
tee what it can have. I do not think any- 
one knows better than we do how many 
people we need on the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

I see the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber on the other side of the committee 
in the Chamber. I think he would agree 
that we need this employee very 
definitely. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee, which han- 
dies all the tax problems, social security 
problems, and is now going to work on 
the problems of completely overhauling 
the welfare system and the question of 
revenue sharing, has a staff of 14 per- 
manent members and one temporary 
member—15. 

When we had jurisdiction over vet- 
eran affairs problems, we handled every 
question that came to us part of the 
time with one staffman. The chairman 
has said it took 10 percent of his time. 
If we add the time of the secretary, we 
would have the equivalent of one quarter 
of the time of one staffman. The Vet- 
erans’ Committee has 12 staff people. It 
asked for 17. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration gave it 15. Now we 
are being asked by this resolution, in 
order to validate those 15, to give up 
one of the 14. 

I will leave to the Senate to determine 
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whose load is heaviest, that of the Vet- 
erans’ Committee or that of the Finance 
Committee. This proposal would leave 
us with one staff person less than the 
Veterans’ Committee has. 

As the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has stated, if it is interpreted to 
mean that is necessary in order to save 
money to pay for the salary of the per- 
son who goes on the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee staff, then, he is right, we have to fire 
some we cannot afford to lose. 

So I hope this matter of reconsidera- 
tion is rejected. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FANNIN. I want to concur in what 
has been said by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and the 
distinguished ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee. We are taking on 
an additional workload, and then we are 
asked to do that workload without addi- 
tional personnel, whereas I feel we should 
have additional work personnel rather 
than a cutback. 

We now have an ad hoc committee 
delving into the problem of the tremen- 
dous imports into this country and our 
inability to export into other countries. 
This matter is vitally important to our 
economy. I do not know of anything that 
is more important today than the effort 
to solve our foreign trade problems and 
try to get a more favorable balance of 
trade with the other nations of the world. 
In trying to do this we need additional 
help. 

We have a very excellent staff, and I 
feel that they are doing a tremendous 
service to the country—not only to the 
Senate, but to the Nation—in delving 
into and helping to solve the problem. I 
think it would be a great mistake if we 
cut that staff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

This little motion to reconsider has 
caused more interest to Senators than 
the Interior appropriation bill we just 
passed. I do not know why. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) has stated, as I understood him, 
that the Finance Committee had 14 em- 
ployees. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. We have 14 regular 
and one temporary employees, a total of 
15. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record shows the 
committee has 24 positions authorized, 
including 10 clerical assistants. All I am 
asking is that one of these positions 
which the committee apparently is not 
using—a clerical—be transferred to the 
committee that is headed now by my 
friend from Indiana. I am asking the 
same thing with respect to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Committee on Fi- 
nance has authority for 24 employees, 
but we are not hiring 24; we have 15. We 
really need professionals; that is where 
we are shorthanded, but at present we 
have no space for any more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many profes- 
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sionals does the committee now have? 
Twelve? 

Mr. LONG. Six. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
committee has authorization for 12 pro- 
fessionals and 12 clericals but is not us- 
ing them all. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Evidently the com- 
mittee has authorization for too many. 

Mr. BENNETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my belief that at 
least one of the clericals could be taken 
from the Committee on Finance and 
placed on the new committee. The rea- 
son is that the Committee on Finance 
handled a part of what the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs now handles. The same 
is true of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. That seems a very rea- 
sonable course of action. 

Mr. LONG. There is a misunderstand- 
ing. We are using every clerical employee 
for which we have authorization. They 
are all used. That is what the Senator 
would take from us. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Utah has stated otherwise. 

Mr. BENNETT. I got my information 
from the chief of our staff. We have five 
secretaries and three other clerks and a 
chief clerk. That is a total of nine cler- 
icals. We also have six professionals, 
making a total of 15 staff members. 

Mr. LONG. The point is that we are 
not going to hire anyone unless addi- 
tional help is desperately needed. I have 
just signed a paper to fill our last vacancy 
for a clerical, to give us some extra help 
with the big welfare bill. 

We are going to need professionals 
when we begin our work on the welfare 
bill. The administration claimed that 
only 1 percent of welfare is fraud. There 
are some who claim that 15 or 20 percent 
is fraud. How can we find out who is right 
if we do not have someone to investigate 
the question? If 1 percent is reported 
by the administration to be fraud, and 
others claim that it is 15 percent, we 
need to know who is right. We will use 
the additional employees only if it is 
necessary. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why the Committee on Appropriations 
went up to 40. All the Committee on Fi- 
nance is asking is that you not take our 
staff away from us. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior 
Senator from Louisiana has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not care to take 
up the time of the Senate unnecessarily. 
It was my understanding that agreement 
had been reached, and that the resolu- 
tion would be placed before the Senate 
for reconsideration. I prepared an 
amendment on that basis, and prepared 
myself to debate the issue on its merits. 
The committees affected were notified of 
my intentions. 

Senators know that I have been trying 
to keep down the expenses of the Senate. 
My colleague from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) 
has referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. When I came to that commit- 
tee as its chairman, we had 41 employees 
on board. In recent weeks, the number 
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has been reduced by four. I do not want 
any more than we need. 

For the past 25 years, I have been try- 
ing to reduce the expenses of the Sen- 
ate, particularly with respect to subcom- 
mittees and the supposedly “temporary” 
expansion of committee staffs. Some time 
ago we had a policy meeting on this gen- 
eral question. There is now talk of hav- 
ing to construct another Senate office 
building or add to the present New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Much of the work that is going to be 
done by the newly created Committee on 
Veterans Affairs was done previously by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and partly by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. I thought we could take from 
those two committees three clerical po- 
sitions—that is all; two from labor and 
public welfare and one from finance. 
That would suffice, from what I can 
understand, for the needs of the new 
committee. 

I understand that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs originally asked for five 
clericals, on a permanent basis, but the 
Committee on Rules ana Administration 
agreed to only three supposedly on a 
temporary basis. I am trying to prevent 
this increase in total Senate employ- 
ment, It seems to me that the two com- 
mittees that used to handle veterans’ af- 
fairs could supply the small number of 
clericals needed in order to enable the 
new committee to do its work. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
tables showing the transfer of jurisdic- 
tion and workload to the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


(Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended) 

6 Professional Staff Members, 2 Not to 
Exceed $35,670 each. 

1 Chief Clerk, 4 Not to Exceed $34,194 
each. 

1 Assistant Chief Clerk, 2 Not to Exceed 
$32,718 each. 

4 Clerical Assistants, Not to Exceed $14,- 
514 each. 
92nd Congress Expense Fund. 
Fiscal Year Stationery Allowance._.. $300 
92nd Congress Expense Fund 


NO INVESTIGATIONS RESOLUTION 
Jurisdiction 


1. Veterans’ measures generally. From 
Finance, 

2. Pensions of all wars of the United 
States, general and special. From Finance. 

3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the armed 
forces. From Finance. 

4. Compensation of veterans. From Fi- 
nance. 

5. Vocational rehabilitation and education 
of veterans. From Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care and 
treatment of veterans. From Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

7. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. From 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life. From Labor and Public Welfare. 

9. National cemeteries. From Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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(Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended) 

6 Professional Staff Members, 2 Not to Ex- 
ceed $35,670 each. 

1 Chief Clerk, 4 Not to Exceed $34,194 each. 

1 Assistant Chief Clerk, 2 Not to Exceed 
$32,718 each. 

4 Clerical Assistants, Not to Exceed $14,514 
each. 


Additional Staff Authorized by 

6 Professional Staff Members, Not to Ex- 
ceed $32,718 each. 

6 Clerical Assistants, Not to Exceed $14,514 
each. 


92nd Congress Expe: 
Fiscal Year Stationery Allowance... 


NO INVESTIGATIONS RESOLUTION 
Jurisdiction 

1. Revenue measures generally. 

2. The bonded debt of the United States. 

3. The deposit of public moneys. 

4. Customs, collection districts, and ports 
of entry and delivery. 

5. Reciprocal trade agreements. 

6. Transportation of dutiable goods. 

7. Revenue measures relating to the in- 
sular possessions. 

8. Tariffs and import quotas, and matters 
related thereto. 

9. National social security. 

The following jurisdictional areas were 
transferred to the Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970: 

Veterans’ measures generally. 

Pensions of all wars of the United States, 
general and special. 

Life insurance issued by the Government 
on account of service in the armed forces. 

Compensation of veterans. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


(Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended) 

6 Professional Staff Members, 2 Not to Ex- 
ceed $35,670 each. 

1 Chief Clerk, 4 Not to Exceed $34,194 each. 

1 Assistant Chief Clerk, 2 Not to Exceed 
$32,718 each. 

4 Clerical Assistants, not to Exceed $14,514 
each. 


Additional Staff Authorized 


8 Professional Staff Members, not to Ex- 
ceed $32,718 each. 

1 Assistant Chief Clerk, not to Exceed $32,- 
718. 

9 Clerical Assistants, not to Exceed $14,514 
each. 


92nd Co: Expense Fund... $10, 000 
Fiscal Year Stationery Allocation. $300 


Investigations Resolution Authorizations 


S. Res. 35, authorizing an addi- 
tional 58 positions; agreed to 


For “a study of all matters within 
its jurisdiction.” Section 4... $475, 000 


For “an examination, investigation, and 
complete study of all matters pertaining to 
the United Mine Workers of America Elec- 
tion of 1969 and a general study of pension 
and welfare funds, with special emphasis on 
the need for protection of employees covered 


by these funds”. 
Jurisdiction 


1. Measures relating to education, labor, 
or public welfare generally. 


2. Mediation and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. 

3. Wages and hours of labor. 

4. Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts Into interstate commerce. 

5. Regulation or prevention of importation 
of foreign laborers under contract. 


10. Vocational rehabilitation. 

11. Railroad labor and railroad retirement 
and unemployment, except revenue measures 
relating thereto. 

12. United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. 

13. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind; Howard University; Freed- 
men’s Hospital; and St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

14. Public health and quarantine. 

15, Welfare of miners. 

The following jurisdictional areas were 
transferred to the Veterans Affairs Committee 
by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970: 

Vocational rehabilitation and education of 
veterans. 

Veterans’ hospitals, medical care and 
treatment of veterans. 

Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

Readjustment of servicemen to civil life. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The new Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs has six professionals 
and six clericals authorized, which I 
think, under the circumstances, is ample. 
I understand that one of the difficulties 
is that they have too many professionals 
and would like to have more clericals. 
That is what my amendment provides. I 
cannot for the life of me see how, at this 
time, six professionals and nine clericals 
can be used by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but if the committee does 
need that many, I suggest that they be 
taken from the two committees that 
handled veterans’ affairs for many years. 
That is all my amendment proposes. 

I do not think anyone will suffer by 
it, and it might make it possible to have 
more effective work accomplished. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has a total of 88 employees au- 
thorized. I think it is fair for them to 
release two clericals in order to assist the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to do work 
that was formerly a minor part of the 
work of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
passage of Senate Resolution 100 is of 
deep concern to me and indirectly to all 
veterans of the United States. With the 
large influx of veterans from the Viet- 
nam war, the veterans population of the 
United States has risen to nearly 28 mil- 
lion. If the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
cannot carry on its important activities 
because of inadequate staffing, many 
vital programs for veterans will be de- 
layed. 

There are presently 45 bills pending 
before this committee, and the volume of 
veterans bills is increasing. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee has been addressing 
itself to a great number of veterans’ 
problems. Hearings have been held on 
the hospital crisis within the Veterans’ 
Administration system. There have also 
been a series of hearings on the drug 
problem within the Army and the ability 
of the VA to handle this problem through 
its proposed rehabilitation program. 
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Hearings have been held on several 
bills concerning mortgage protection and 
life insurance. Bills dealing with direct 
loans within the VA system have also 
been investigated in hearings. Several 
bills related to the drug problem will be 
taken up next week; and hearings on 
bills pertaining to mortgage insurance 
for severely disabled veterans, direct 
loans and limitation of discounts pay- 
able on direct loans are also scheduled. 

Mr. President, the size of our veteran 
population is just part of the reason for 
increasing our committee staff. Addi- 
tionally there is the number and variety 
of veterans’ benefits programs. The U.S. 
system of veterans’ benefits is made up 
of a variety of programs designed to 
serve the widely varying needs of vet- 
erans. It is up to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to keep this system balanced 
by meeting changing needs and improy- 
ing the level and effectiveness of these 
benefits. The Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee can provide the needed perspective 
to coordinate their activities. 

Veterans’ benefits must be constantly 
reviewed to keep them up to date. One 
area where this surveillance is necessary 
is compensation and pension payments. 
The high degree of unemployment among 
veterans concerns all of us and is one of 
the most serious problems that the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee faces. The Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee is vitally in- 
terested in getting our retiring veterans 
back into civilian society in a way which 
satisfies and benefits both them and our 
Nation. Education assistance and hos- 
pital care programs also must be up- 
dated to meet rising costs. 

The area of concern of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee includes veterans’ 
measures generally, pensions, life insur- 
ance, compensation, vocational rehabili- 
tation, education assistance, hospitals, 
soldiers and sailors civil relief, readjust- 
ment, and national cemeteries. These 
areas create large amounts of corre- 
spondence from veterans and persons 
affected by pending and proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, it would hardly seem 
equitable for a new Senate committee to 
be formed and then find itself unable to 
function because of lack of adequate 
staffing. Because of this shortage of per- 
sonnel, we have found it necessary to 
borrow stenographic and clerical help 
from the Senators on the committee. 

I am confident that the Senate under- 
stands the problems of those men and 
women who have served our Nation in its 
armed services and will respond to this 
critical situation by providing this com- 
mittee with sufficient help to do the job. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
Resolution 100 was agreed to. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I might 
say that I am not surprised nor disap- 
pointed. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE FURTHER TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
now be a resumption of the period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1972 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 7960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7960) to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National 
Science Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. Proury, Mr. Dominick, and 
Mr. Packwoop conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, for the information of the 
Senate, there will be no further rollcall 
votes today. There will be at least two 
rolicall votes on Monday, however, and 
there may be more, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with “New 
Reports.” 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated, as requested by the Senator 
from West Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 
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US. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the US. Air 
Force. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vice Adm. Lloyd M. Mustin, U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of 
vice admiral when retired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Douglas W. Toms, of Washing- 
ton, to be Administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
had been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the cloak- 
rooms, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
This will be the last quorum call of the 
day, so far as I can determine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S FORTHCOMING 
TRIP TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement last night by President 
Nixon that he would go to Peking and 
meet with the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is a step of great 
significance and a step that may help 
to bring stability and peace to Southeast 
Asia. 

It has been my view for several years 
that an international settlement of the 
Vietnam war is a fundamental require- 
ment to end all hostilities in that trou- 
bled part of the world. President Nixon’s 
announcement and recent reports 
brought back by several Western visitors 
suggest that it is possible the govern- 
ment in Peking may be willing to partici- 
pate in an international settlement of 
the Indochina conflict. 

Since 1966, I have supported efforts to 
bring an end to American participation 
in the hostilities in Indochina. The 
amendments I have introduced with Sen- 
ators CHURCH, MANSFIELD, and AIKEN, 
and other important amendments, nota- 
bly by Senator MANSFIELD, now being 
considered in the House-Senate confer- 
ence on the bill extending the draft, 
have helped, I believe, to bring the day 
closer that involvement by U.S. forces— 
land, sea, and air—will cease. I think it 
should be the central purpose of Ameri- 
can foreign policy to bring an end to all 
hostilities in Indochina. 

It is my belief that President Nixon’s 
initiatives to improve relations with the 
People’s Republic of China have been 
made, in part, in the recognition that an 
international settlement for Indochina 
must include China. It is my hope and 
expectation that in the near future an 
international conference including all 
the parties involved in the Indochina 
conflict will be convened. It is also my 
belief that the prospects for an interna- 
tional solution will be enhanced by a firm 
declaration on the part of the United 
States that it will remove all its forces 
from Indochina in order to bring about a 
political settlement and an end to all 
hostilities there. 

President Nixon deserves full credit 
for the many initiatives he has under- 
taken in Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement last evening. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Texr oF Nixon STATEMENT ON Prans To 
Vistr CHINA 


(Here is the text of President Nixon's ad- 
dress last night announcing his plans to visit 
Red China: ) 

I have requested this television time to- 
night to announce a major development in 
‘our efforts to build a lasting peace in the 
world. 

As I have pointed out on a number of 
occasions over the past three years, there can 
be no stable and enduring peace without the 
participation of the Peoples Republic of 
China and its 750 million people. That is 
why I have undertaken initiatives in sev- 
eral areas to open the door for more normal 
relations between our two countries. 

In pursuance of that goal, I sent Dr. Kis- 
singer, my assistant for national security af- 
fairs, to Peking during his recent world tour 
for the purpose of having talks with Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai. The announcement that 
I shall now read is being issued simulta- 
neously in Peking and in the United States. 

“Premier Chou En-lai and Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, President Nixon’s assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, held talks in Peking 
from July 9 to 11, 1971. Knowing of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s expressed desire to visit the 
People’s Republic of China, Premier Chou 
En-lai, on behalf of the government of the 
People’s Republic of China, has extended an 
invitation to President Nixon to visit China 
at an appropriate date before May 1972. 

“President Nixon has accepted the invi- 
tation with pleasure. 

“The meeting between the leaders of China 
and the United States is to seek the normali- 
zation of relations between the two countries 
and also to exchange views on questions of 
concern to the two sides.” 

In anticipation of the inevitable specu- 
lation which will follow this announcement, 
I want to put our policy in the clearest 
possible context. Our action in seeking a new 
relationship with the People’s Republic of 
China will not be at the expense of our 
old friends. It is not directed against any 
other nation. We seek friendly relations with 
all nations. 

Any nation can be our friend without being 
any other nation’s enemy. I have taken this 
action because of my profound conviction 
that all nations will gain from a reduction 
of tensions and a better relationship between 
the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

It is in this spirit that I will undertake 
what I deeply hope will become a journey for 
peace—peace not just for our generation but 
for future generations on this earth we 
share together. . 


DEATH OF JOHN V. LAWRENCE, OR- 
GANIZER AND FIRST MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, an 
old friend of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and of Members of the Senate, 
died on July 13. John V. Lawrence was 
one of the organizers of the American 
Trucking Associations and was its first 
managing director. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron) and I have had 
a long association with John Lawrence 
over the years in dealings with the Com- 
merce Committee concerning one of the 
most important modes of transportation 
in the United States; namely, that of 
trucking. 
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We mourn his death and the loss of his 
friendship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a bi- 
ography of John V. Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY or JOHN V. LAWRENCE 


John V. Lawrence, 71, one of the organizers 
of American Trucking Associations and its 
first Managing Director died today after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Lawrence played a major role in the 
development of motor carriers through the 
industry’s national federation for 37 years. 
He was especially instrumental in the truck- 
ing industry’s effort during World War II. 

He began his career with ATA in 1933 as 
Assistant General Manager. Two years 
later—at the age of 36—he was named Gen- 
eral Manager. He held that post until 1943 
when he became Managing Director under a 
staff reorganization which created the new 
position. 

As Managing Director from 1943 until his 
retirement in 1964 Mr, Lawrence devoted 
most of his time to industry policy mat- 
ters and to representing the motor carrier 
field before Congress and the federal regula- 
tory agencies. After his retirement he had 
continued to serve ATA until recently as a 
special consultant. 

Born in Babylon, N.Y., on August 3, 1899, 
Mr. Lawrence served with the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing World War I on patrol, convoy, and 
minesweeping duty in the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, and the North Sea. 

Only 19 years old when the war ended, 
Mr. Lawrence returned to school and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Commercial Science 
degree from New York University. 

From 1920 to 1925, Mr. Lawrence was with 
the commercial engineering and installation 
division of the Western Electric Company, 
manufacturing subsidiary of Bell Telephone. 

In 1925, he joined the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association—then the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce—and 
served first in the export department, and 
later as the association's South and Central 
American representative. 

He became European Manager of AMA in 


- 1928 and remained in that post until 1932. 


Working out of Paris, he covered all of Eu- 
rope, North Africa, and the Near East to the 
Indian border. 

Mr. Lawrence participated in the forma- 
tion of American Trucking Associations at 
a time when the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and the creation of a trucking 
industry “Blue Eagle" code of fair competi- 
tion, left most trucking operators bewildered 
about their own industry. Because most 
trucking operations were at that time local 
or intrastate and under local or no regula- 
tion, the new national codes threatened to 
turn the still-infant industry upside down. 
Mr. Lawrence's efforts helped avoid a 
calamity. 

During World War II, Mr. Lawrence mar- 
shalled the industry’s contribution to the 
war effort. He helped in the organization of 
Transportation Corps units for the Army: 
dealt with materials allocation agencies; 
helped overcome the manpower shortage, 
and fought for tires and fuel to “keep ‘em 
rolling.” 

One of ATA’s most notable feats under Mr. 
Lawrence's direction during World War II 
was recruiting two Quartermaster Regi- 
ments in five days. The War Department 
requested ATA to provide the personnel for 
this supply corps and the ATA staff began to 
telephone the 350 members of the industry 
serving on the Trucking Service War Council. 
The result was that in less than a week there 
were 5,700 vounteers for enlistment and 258 
officer candidates. 
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This evolved into one of the largest truck- 
ing operations in history—providing a life- 
line to Russia from an American-built port 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Temperatures ranged from 40 degrees below 
zero to 160 in the shade. The route crossed 
rugged mountains and more than 100 miles 
of desert. American trucks working under 
almost unbelievable conditions carried hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of munitions and 
supplies to Russia. 

After World War II, Mr. Lawrence took an 
active part in the affairs of many committees 
and organizations whose work directly affects 
the welfare of the trucking industry and 
overall highway community—including the 
National Highway Users Conference, the Ad- 
visory Council of the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety, and the American Trade 
Association Executives. 

In addition, Mr. Lawrence was a Director 
of Security Bank of Washington, and a mem- 
ber of the National Press Club and Kenwood 
Golf and Country Club. 

He also was the author of numerous maga- 
zine articles on the trucking industry. 

Survivors Include his widow, the former 
Mary Eleanor Healy, whom he married in 
1928, and two daughters, Mrs. Ursula V. Mc- 
Crane and Mrs. Mary Elliott Loker. Long-time 
residents of Washington’s Maryland suburbs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence made their home in 
Rockville at 10401 Grosvenor Place. They 
earlier resided in Bethesda. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, AND THE JUDI- 
CIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 9272, and that it be made the pend- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 9272, an act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on this bill not begin running until 
Monday next, July 19, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for Monday next, July 
19, 1971, is as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 o’clock 
a.m. Immediately following the recogni- 
tion of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, there will be a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. The period will not exceed 30 
minutes. 

At the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
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sideration of H.R. 9272, an act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies. There is a 
time limitation of 2 hours on the bill, 
with one-half hour on any amendment 
thereto, with the exception of Senator 
PROXMIRE’s amendment, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board amendment, on 
which there is a 1-hour limitation. 

At least two rollcall votes are expected 
on the bill. There may be more. A roll- 
call vote has already been ordered on 
final passage. 

With respect to Tuesday, July 20, 1971, 
the Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
a.m., following a recess—and that con- 
vening hour, of course, is subject to 
change. As to a morning hour, I fore- 
see no morning business, in view of the 
the fact that the Senate will have con- 
vened following a recess. Immediately 
following the recognition of the majority 
and minority leaders under the standing 
order, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 9382, the HUD appro- 
priation bill with a limitation of 1 hour 
on the bill, and one-half hour on any 
amendment thereto. At least one rollcall 
is expected. There may be more. 

Upon disposition of the HUD appro- 
priation bill, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill. There is a time limitation of 1 
hour on that bill, with one-half hour on 
any amendment thereto, with the excep- 
tion of the Gravel amendments. It is my 
understanding that Senator GRAVEL has 
four amendments. There is a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour on each of the Gravel 
amendments. Rolicall votes are expected. 

With respect to Wednesday, July 21, 
1971, so far as the leadership can deter- 
mine at this point, the Senate will take 
up the bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Department of 
Transportation, it is my intention to 
conduct the subcommittee markup on 
Monday morning and the full committee 
markup on Monday afternoon, having 
discussed with Senator ELLENDER and 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) and other Senators. 

If the full committee reports that bill 
on Monday next, it is the intention of 
the leadership to call up the bill on 
Wednesday next and dispose of it. 

Mr. President, as to Thursday and 
Priday—and possibly Saturday of next 
week—the program has not yet been 
definitely determined but the majority 
leader indicates that the Senate is ex- 
pected to take up either the measure pro- 
viding emergency loan guarantees for 
major business enterprises—Lockheed, 
for example—or S. 382, the Federal elec- 
tion campaign bill. Rollcall votes are 
expected. 

We have a very busy next week com- 
ing up. I want to emphasize, at the re- 
quest of. the distinguished majority 
leader, that beginning next week, in view 
of the fact that the August recess will 
begin at the close of business August 6, 
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1971, and will extend until 12 o’clock 
noon on September 8, 1971, it is the 
intention of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle to expedite, as much as pos- 
sible, the “must” bills and resolutions, so 
that most of the program for this ses- 
sion, hopefully, can at least have been 
transacted prior to the August 6 recess. 

In view of the close proximity of that 
recess, the leadership, I repeat, is alert- 
ing all Senators to the possibility of Sat- 
urday sessions beginning next week and 
continuing up until the week ending 
August 6, 1971. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock a.m., on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 19, 1971, 
at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 16, 1971: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Richard S. Wilbur, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Charles L. Ill, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Douglas W. Toms, of Washington, to be 
Administrator of the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following officers for appointment in 
the Air Force Reserve, to the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of chapters 35 and 837, 
title 10, United States Code: 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Earl O. Anderson, 
, Air Force Reserve. 
Brig. Gen. Russell F. Gustke, 
V. Air Force Reserve. 
Brig. Gen. Maurice I. Marks, 
, Air Force Reserve. 
Brig. Gen. Evelle J. Younger, 
V. Air Force Reserve. 
To be brigadier general 
Col. Richard Bodycombe,BwSteccam Vv. 
Air Force Reserve. 
Col. Byron K. Boettcher BEEZ V. 
Air Force Reserve. 


Col. Arthur W. Clark BETZ FV, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. William J. Crandall EEA V. 
Air Force Reserve. 

Col. Mortimer I. Gordon BEZZE V. 
Air Force Reserve. 


Col. John H. Grimmi v, Air 


Force Reserve. 

Col. William G. Hathaway. EZZ V. 
Air Force Reserve. 

Col. William Lyon, BEE V. Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Oscar D. Olson, EEEE V. Air 
Force Reserve. 


Col. John S. Warner EEEE V. Air 


Force Reserve. 
The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. Air 
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Force, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of chapters 35, 831 and 837, title 10, 
United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Clarence E. Atkinson, 
, Delaware Air National Guard. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. George N. Masterson, EZE C. 
Oklahoma Air National Guard. 

Col. Raymond C. Meyer, MEZZE C. 
New York Air National Guard. 

Col. Stanley L. Vihtelic BEZZ C. 
Michigan Air National Guard. 

Col. Roland R. Wright C. 
Utah Air National Guard. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as Chief, National Guard Bureau, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3015: 

Maj. Gen. Francis Stevens Greenlief, 

y of the United States 
(major general, Army National Guard of the 
United States). 

The U.S. Army Reserve officers named here- 
in for promotion as Reserve commissioned 
officers of the Army, under provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 593(a) and 
3384: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Willie E. Dixon, Jr., SSAN 
Infantry. 

Col. Carlos K. Hayden, SSAN 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Marvin H. Knoll, SSAN EZZ. 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Wiiliam B. Pendlebury, SSAN 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Aureliano Rivas-Flores, SSAN 
Medical Corps. 

Col. Lawrence B. Rohde, SSAN 
Civil Affairs. 

Col. Frederick A. Welsh, SSAN 
EQS Infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Vahan Vartanian, SSAN 


Jr., 


To be brigadier general 

Col. Paul P. Foran, SSAN EZZ In- 
fantry. 

Col. James T. Keltner, SSANEEZ ZZEE. 
Air Defense Artillery. 

Col. Thomas J. Kennedy, SSAN 
1390, Infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Cunningham C. Bryant, SSAN 
Military Police Corps. 
Col. Lauris D. Graves, SSAN BEEZ ZJE. 
Medical Corps. 
Col. Leigh R. Wilson, SSANEEZZ ZE. 
Field Artillery. 
IN THE Navy 
Vice Adm. Lloyd M. Mustin, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 
IN THE ARMY 
The nominations beginning Robert A. Bratt, 
to be first lieutenant, and ending John W. 


Zurcher, to be second lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and ap- 


peared in the Congressional Record on June 
24, 1971. 
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TALK HONORING THE HONORABLE 
OTIS LIVINGSTON 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, June 22, 1971, Mr. James M. 
Windham gave a talk at an appreciation 
dinner in Columbia, S.C., to honor the 
Honorable Otis Livingston. 

The outstanding career of this fine 
South Carolinian is worthy of attention. 
Mr. Livingston established himself in the 
vital field of securing the necessary reve- 
nue to run our government. 

Mr. President, the ability of this man 
is especially noticeable in view of his re- 
appointment as chairman of the tax 
commission through change after change 
of State Governors. The earlier custom 
had been to rotate the chairmanship 
among the different members of the tax 
commission. 

In 1922, Mr. Livingston began his 
career with the South Carolina State Tax 
Commission. On July 1, 1947, he became 
the director of the income tax division 
as its second director. On October 3, 1949, 
I appointed him as a member of the 
South Carolina State Tax Commission 
when I was Governor of South Carolina. 
He served from February 1952 until 
June 23, 1967, as chairman of the South 
Carolina Tax Commission. 

Mr. Otis Livingston is known through- 
out the Nation as. a knowledgeable tax ex- 
pert. He was granted the honor of being 
a member of the National Association of 
Tax Administrators. Mr. Livingston was 
elected president of this national asso- 
ciation, which shows the high esteem in 
which he is held by other men in this 
field throughout the Nation. The career 
of Mr. Otis Livingston deserves the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the talk given by Mr. James M. 
Windham on Tuesday, June 22, 1971, 
honoring the Honorable Otis Livingston 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the talk was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

APPRECIATION DINNER To HONOR THE HON- 
te Ot1s LIVINGSTON IN COLUMBIA, 
Mister Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 

and friends and admirers of the one we are 

here to honor: I will not further classify 
those in attendance, because each of you is 
distinguished else you would not be here, 
and I am sure all are friends of our honoree. 

When I was asked to make a talk paying 
honor to Otis Livingston, I suggested some- 
one else more apt with words than I, real- 
izing that my background is not that of a 
speaker, but rather that of an attorney whose 
talks are those before our courts. Any prac- 
titioner knows the odds there. However, 
when it was insisted that I should do the 
honors and I had agreed to do them, I came 
to realize several things: The first is that I 


feel to be chosen to say a few words in honor 
of Otis, I, myself, am necessarily honored 
thereby. Second, and far more important, I 
realized that with regard to the gentleman 
we honor tonight, truth can be said and 
need only be said. When said, it can only 
come out most complimentary of him. There- 
fore, I cherish the opportunity not because 
I intend to make a spell-binding speech, but 
rather because of what I can freely say with 
complete honesty and sincerity about this 
most remarkable man in governmental 
circles. 

However, bearing in mind these words by 
Nancy W. Olson, I set out to discuss the 
career of Otis: 


“The human brain's the greatest thing 
That ever man could seek, 
It functions from the time he’s born 
Till he gets up to speak.” 


In considering the career of Otis, we should 
not overlook the difficulty of establishing an 
enviable career in taxation. It certainly is 
not one designed to win friends and infiu- 
ence people, but to the contrary. In fact, it 
has been aptly said that there are two classes 
of people who dislike taxes, namely, men 
and women. 

In honoring Otis, I draw a parallel between 
him and J. Edgar Hoover. To me, Otis is to 
the government of South Carolina in his 
particular field of public service what J. 
Edgar Hoover is to the government of the 
United States in his particular field of pub- 
lic service. Both have directed their respec- 
tive government departments with such 
ability and skill until each has become a 
veritable institution. Each is a legend in 
his time. 

There is valid reason for this. Each has 
served in extremely important roles where 
knowledge and expertise have been applied 
so advantageously in the operation of gov- 
ernment—Mr, Hoover in law enforcement 
and Otis in the vital fleld of securing the 
revenues to run the government. 

As a general rule, the tenure of appointees 
to direct and head commissions and depart- 
ments end with the inauguration of a new 
head of State. It is not so in the case of 
either Mr. Hoover or Otis. Each has served 
through change after change in heads of 
State. Mr. Hoover has served continuously 
through the tenures of many Presidents, and 
Otis served without interruption through 
the tenures of many Governors. In the case 
of Otis, tradition was broken in another way 
in that when initially appointed as Chairman 
of the Tax Commission, he continued in that 
role through re-appointment by successive 
Governors. Custom and tradition thereto- 
fore had been that the Chairmanship rotate 
among the membership of the Tax Commis- 
ston. 

Let me trace for you some of the things 
that all of us know and appreciate in the 
career of the one we honor tonight. And I 
shall take the liberty since I have the floor, 
I say to those of you from the legislative 
halls, to insert certain remarks that I origi- 
nate since I have personal knowledge thereof. 

Otis had long been a recognized authority 
in the field of taxes when I commenced a 
tenure of over a decade with the South 
Carolina Tax Commission in 1953 as its 
General Counsel. I had known of his unusual 
administrative ability well in advance of that 
time, and, believe me, it was not easy to 
come to work for one so knowledgeabie as 
that without some trembling on my part. 
I trembled indeed when I thought of my 
role of advising him about taxes. However, as 


it turned out, he made my job easier by rea- 
son of his vast knowledge. When I resigned 
to enter private practice, I can say candidly 
that it took a great deal of talking to my- 
self to take me away from the pleasure of 
working with Otis. As a matter of fact, when 
I wrestled with the matter of leaving, I al- 
most decided against it primarily because of 
my great respect and admiration of Otis. 

Otis is a native of Columbia. He attended 
Columbia Schools and Presbyterian College. 
After World War I, in which he served in the 
Infantry, he worked for a C.P.A., gaining 
experience in an essential to being a tax 
expert, namely, accounting. 

In 1922, he began a career with the South 
Carolina Tax Commission right after (11 
days, in fact) the passage of South Caro- 
lina’s Income Tax Law. On July 1, 1947, he 
became the Director of the Income Tax Divi- 
sion, its second Director, where he continued 
until October 3, 1949. 

On October 3, 1949, Governor Thurmond 
appointed him a member of the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission. 

From February 1952 until June 23, 1967 
through the administration of numbers of 
Governors, he served as Chairman of the 
South Carolina Tax Commission. 

On June 23, 1967, Otis became Chairman 
of the South Carolina Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Commission, that Commission be- 
ing carved out, as it were, of the South 
Carolina Tax Commission. He served as 
Chairman of the said Alcoholic Beverage 
Commission for two years, and since then 
until now he has been a member of that 
three-member Commission. 

It is with regard to the service with the 
Tax Commission that I know the value of 
Otis to his State. In a word, he was “Mr. 
Taxation” in South Carolina. When a tax 
expert from a large corporation had a tax 
problem in South Carolina, he knew full 
well that in Otis was a man at the top level 
who could understand the problem, follow 
and participate in the technical discussion, 
and present his side of the picture first hand. 
Additionally, I can say without any doubt 
that many corporations were influenced to 
establish plants in this State because of Otis’ 
ability to give them solid and straightfor- 
ward answers to the tax implications of do- 
ing business here. 

Otis was respected as a knowledgeable tax 
expert not only throughout South Carolina, 
but also throughout the United States, His 
advice and counsel were sought by tax peo- 
ple over the United States. 

There are two major tax associations in 
the United States. One is the National Asso- 
ciation of Tax Administrators, whose mem- 
bership is made up of people in government 
tax work, Otis was honored in being elected 
to serve as President of that National orga- 
nization for the years 1957-58. 

The second National tax organization is 
the National Tax Association, whose mem- 
bership is made up of the academic sector, 
that is, economists, college professors teach- 
ing taxation; the private sector, that is, the 
representatives of taxpaying businesses and 
corporations; and finally, the government 
sector, that is, people in government who 
are directly involved in the administering 
of tax laws. Otis was chosen President of 
this organization, and served as its head in 
1962. He is also honored by being listed in 
“Who's Who in America.” 

Recognizing the great contribution Otis 
had made to South Carolina and the nation 
in his role as Chairman of the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, Clemson University, a 
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school he dearly loves, conferred upon him 
the Degree of Doctor of Laws in 1965. 

How did he come to achieve the success 
that he has enjoyed? Of course, if we knew 
the precise answer to that question, others 
could rise to those heights. However, I know 
some of the characteristics, traits and habits 
of this man. I touch upon them, and in so 
doing, like to believe that perhaps each had 
an important role in the place Otis has 
carved for himself in the pages of history. 

First, there is Alma, his dear wife. Of 
course, we also know what a truly vibrant 
personality she is and how she can bring 
her vivaciousness to rub off on others, She 
has been Otis No. 1 helper, and should share 
this honor with him. I suggest that she does 
so. It has been said many times that “behind 
every successful man is a wonderful woman.” 
Tonight I want to rephrase that and say by 
Otis’ side has stood a wonderful woman. 

Second, there is application and devotion 
to duty. In that regard, Otis established the 
reputation of being the first person on the 
job each morning and the last to leave each 
evening. Beyond that, when Saturdays be- 
came “a day off," Otis was there on the job. 

Third, there is integrity. Otis possesses in- 
tegrity to the extent that he refused to 
sacrifice principles. He earnestly searched for 
an answer to a problem, and when he ar- 
rived at what he believed to be right, he 
stuck to his position irrespective of any 
pressures. 

Finally, and by no means do these four 
cover all of them, there is his determination 
to respect all with whom he deals so that 
he is always ready to listen to any: indi- 
vidual, to respect his views and to suffer 
him to make known his views up to a point 
where it becomes obvious that such person is 
not to be believed. Only then would Otis 
fail to listen. 

Otis’ love is in his fine family. His wife, 
Alma, and his two sons, John F, Livingston, 
who lives in Graniteville where he is Assist- 
ant General Superintendent of the Granite- 
ville Company, and Otis, Jr., who is a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of Infantry, U.S. Army, and 
naturally, his grandchildren. 

We salute you, Otis, upon your retirement, 
and we call you a “gentleman.” 

“A gentleman is a man who is clean inside 
and out, 

Who neither looks up to the rich nor down 
to the poor, 

Who can lose without squealing, 

And who can win without bragging, 

Who is considerate of women, children and 


old people, 
Who is too brave to lie, too gentle to cheat, 
And who takes his share of the world, 
And lets other people have theirs.” 


H.R. 9092, PREVAILING RATE PAY 
SYSTEM FOR GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
it is time that we bestow some of the in- 
creases that have been going to other 
civil service workers to our wage board 
employees. Many of the jobs that make 
the daily wheels of government grind 
are done by wage board employees and 
this group should be justly rewarded. 
This bill is substantially the same legis- 
lation which passed Congress late in 1970 
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only to be vetoed by the President on 
January 1, 1971. To my way of thinking 
this was no way for the President to 
start off the new year. 

H.R. 9092 accomplishes 2 major pur- 


poses: 

First, it enacts into law the long estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
the pay of prevailing rate employees. 

Second, it makes the following changes 
in the current operating changes and 
procedures: 

a. It establishes a Federal Prevailing 
Rate Advisory Committee to guide the 
wage board system. 

b. It provides for a five step wage 
Schedule instead of the present three 
prevailing steps. The fifth step would be 
112 percent of the prevailing wage. 

c. It provides automatic step advance- 
ments after 26 weeks work in step 1; 
78 weeks in step 2, and 104 weeks in 
each of steps 3 and 4. 

d. It provides a 744 percent pay dif- 
ferential nationwide for scheduled non- 
overtime work during the second shift— 
3 p.m. until midnight—and 10 percent 
for the third shift—11 p.m. until 8 a.m. 

e. It provides “saved pay” for two 
years for prevailing rate employees who 
are reduced in grade. General Schedule 
employees now have this protection. 

f. It brings the employees of non- 
appropriated fund activities of the 
Armed Forces and employees of the Vet- 
eran’s Canteen Service under the pro- 
visions of the prevailing rate pay system. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these provisions 
of H.R. 9092 are long overdue and I urge 
that this bill be strongly supported by 
the House. 


MASS LAYOFFS OF STEELWORKERS 
HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a recent news article published in the 
Daily News of McKeesport, Pa., which 
explains a most unusual situation now 
occurring in the domestic steel industry. 

The article concerns the sudden and 
unprecedented mass layoffs of thousands 
of steelworkers in my 20th Congressional 
District and elsewhere. United States 
Steel Corp., for example, is the principal 
employer in the Mon-Yough Valley of 
Pennsylvania, which I represent. In re- 
cent weeks it has furloughed more than 
5,000 steelworkers with the promise of 
more to come. Other steel firms in the 
nearby areas have layed off another 
5,000 and there, too, the situation is ex- 
pected to worsen. 

What is so unusual about this? What 
is the reason for these unprecedented 
layoffs? It is not, as some of my col- 
leagues might feel, because of troubled 
conditions within the industry today. It 
is not because of the threat of a work 
stoppage when the current contract ex- 
pires at the end of this month. 

Mr. Speaker, the villain behind these 
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layoffs is the same one which has been 
openly, arrogantly, and ruthless stran- 
gling the American steel industry and its 
workers. It is foreign steel imports, un- 
restricted foreign steel imports, which 
is choking and killing the American 
steelmaking industry. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not be familiar with steelmaking 
and the procedures of the steel industry 
during contract negotiations, I would 
like to explain why the contract talks of 
1971 are so vastly different from those 
of past years. 

They must understand that in previous 
negotiations, where there has been the 
possibility of a work stoppage, the in- 
dustry and the steelworker continued to 
make steel until the last possible minute. 
They attempted to fill as many orders as 
possible before banking their furnaces 
and shutting down their rolling mills. It 
meant money for the company; it meant 
money for the worker who might be off 
for long periods of time without a pay 
check. 

Steelmakers again this year were antic- 
ipating a boom in production. Additional 
facilities were cranked up in anticipation 
of buyers stocking their inventories in 
event of a work stoppage. But the boom 
never materialized. It fizzled. Orders for 
steel which normally would have kept the 
plant and the workers busy until the last 
minute were, instead, filled weeks in ad- 
vance. There was no need for the plant 
to operate. There was no demand for the 
worker. 

Why? Because foreign manufacturers, 
nursed back to robust health after the 
ravages of World War II by American 
taxdollars and American technology, now 
found themselves in a position to fatten 
their pocketbooks at the expense of the 
American steel industry, the American 
steelworker, and the American taxpayer. 

The reason domestic steel plants are 
shutting down and laying off workers 
weeks ahead of the usual time is not be- 
cause there was not a demand for orders. 
No. There was a demand, but much of 
that demand was filled by foreign steel 
producers. There was no need then to 
employ Americans or maintain American 
production facilities. 

In the first 5 months of this year the 
United States has been subjected to a 
mammoth onslaught of foreign steel. 
Overseas producers are shipping their 
products here at a record rate. In just 
5 months nearly 7 million tons of steel 
has come into the country. That is nearly 
60 percent greater than what was ship- 
ped in the same period last year. 

It was hoped the voluntary restraint 
arrangement, negotiated by our State 
Department in 1968, would curb and con- 
trol the influx of foreign steel. It has not. 
Not one iota. Parties to the arrangement 
have not hesitated to violate its provi- 
sions and their promises, when and if it 
was to their advantage. They struck 
where the iron was hottest. Last year the 
specialty steel segment of the domestic 
industry took it in the gut. This year, 
with the expiration of the voluntary ar- 
rangement looming on the horizon and 
the threat of a work stoppage in the do- 
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mestic steel industry as a whole, the for- 
eign producers expanded their attack. 
They not only maintained the concen- 
tration of specialty steels, which bring a 
much higher dollar value per ton, but 
increased the tonnage of basic steel, 
thereby reaping an even greater financial 
harvest on the higher volume. 

We also know overseas manufacturers 
are tempting American steel buyers with 
a lucrative carrot. They are constantly 
cajoling our producers to have their 
products made abroad, taking advantage 
of low labor costs, and then returned to 
the United States and sold under the 
well-known American brand name. In 
the process, of course, the American 
buyer is committed to long-term con- 
tracts which would prevent him from 
buying American-made products while 
labor conditions are stabilized. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the news 
article mentioned early in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. I also 
would like to inform them I am planning 
to ask for special orders in the near fu- 
ture to further discuss the threat of for- 
eign imports, not just in steel but in any 
industry threatened by producers abroad 
who enjoy low labor costs and govern- 
mental subsidies which allow them to 
undersell American manufacturers and 
make them noncompetitive. 

The article follows: 


STEEL Firms Forcep Into New LAYOFFS; 
PRODUCERS BLAMING SHRINKING DEMAND 
FOR WORKER CUTS 


PITTSBURGH —A shrinking demand has 
forced layoffs and production cutbacks in the 
domestic steel industry and producers say the 
situstion is getting worse. 

All but two major producers report either 
layoffs, ‘personnel adjustments” or declin- 
ing production. 

Hardest hit are the country’s two largest 
steelmakers, U.S. Steel and Bethlehem. 

U.S. Steel, the nation’s top producer, has 
idled more than 5,000 workers in recent 
weeks, including 2,700 at its Youngstown, 
Ohio, works. Bethlehem laid off about 2,500. 

The cutbacks and layoffs—without pay— 
began last month when an anticipated pro- 
duction boom fizzled. 

Steelmakers had expected buyers to stock 
up in anticipation of a possible strike when 
contracts with the United Steelworkers union 
expire Aug. 1. 


MARKET FLOODED 


But foreign producers flooded the Ameri- 
can market with record-level imports, much 
of it lower-priced products. Imports totaled 
about 1.8 million tons in May and 5.15 mil- 
lion tons the first quarter of the year. 

“Our people had no choice then, than to 
tear down, starting with the additional facil- 
ities that had been put into production to 
meet the boom that never really came,” one 
industry spokesman said. 

“Let's face it,” said a spokesman for one 
company, “we couldn’t just keep people on 
the payroll at plants that were not produc- 
ing.” 

Both company and union spokesmen scoff 
at a report that the layoffs an attempt by 
the companies to scare the United Steelwork- 
ers into reducing their contract demands 
during the negotiations under way in Wash- 
ington. 

A spokesman at union headquarters called 
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the report “ridiculous,” citing the extensive 
costs involved in shutting down and reopen- 
ing plants. 

In addition to its Youngstown plant, U.S. 
Steel has announced layoffs of 2,000 at Brad- 
dock near Pittsburgh; 500 in Gary, Ind.; 400 
at its National-Duquesne works in Duquesne, 
Pa., and 250 at its South Works in Chicago. 

This week's cutbacks, plans for which were 
announced 10 days ago by U.S. Steel, affect- 
ed the submerged arc pipe mill at National 
Plant. Earlier, the electric furnace shop at 
Duquesne Plant was taken out of service. 

Initial company estimates put the number 
of workers to be affected at some 250. 

Today, a U.S. Steel spokesman discounted 
reports that the late-week furloughs amount- 
ed to 700 here, and cited the earlier estimate. 

Bethlehem has laid off 1,000 at its Lack- 
awanna, N.Y., plant; 725 at Sparrows Point, 
Md.; 400 at Johnstown, Pa.; and 300 at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Also, according to a Bethlehem spokes- 
man, hundreds of men at various other plants 
have not been scheduled to work. He said 
they technically are not laid off, but just 
weren't working this week. 

These include 900 men at Lackawanna and 
another 200 at Burns Harbor, Ind., the 
spokesman said. 

Republic Steel gave between 3,000 and 
4,000 workers at plants at Canton, Ohio; and 
Buffalo, N.Y., what it called “an extended 
July 4th holiday” because of a lack of orders. 
But a spokesman said Friday those men may 
be recalled early next week. 

Tenth-ranked Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel 
Corp. announced cutbacks last month at its 
plants at Monessen and Allenport in south- 
western Pennsylvania, a move that affected 
about 250 workers. 

Two major producers who say they have 
not had to lay off workers are Armco and Na- 
tional Steel. 

A spokesman for National, the fourth larg- 
est steelmaker in the nation, said however: 

“I suppose we'll come to the point of slow- 
ing down our finishing mills soon and an al- 
ternative probably would be a shorter work 
week. At this time, we do not anticipate any 
layoffs.” 


AID TO ISRAEL 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a common error within Government cir- 
cles to speak of US. aid to Is- 
rael without noting the crucial difference 
between aid in the form of loans and aid 
in the form of grants. In fact, economic 
aid to Israel has only rarely taken the 
form of outright grants, and of the loans 
we have distributed to her, more than 
half have already been repaid. Military 
assistance, moreover, has never been 
granted outright to Israel; while we have 
extended her credits over the years, we 
have never just given away U.S. arms. 

A thorough study of these distinctions 
as they apply to Israel has been brought 
to my attention by Mr. Louis Panush, a 
resident of my district. I include the 
study, an article from the June 30 Mid- 
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dle East Report in the Recorp at this 
point: 
THE MALICIOUS ATTACK ON AID TO ISRAEL 

Over the years, critics of U.S. aid to Israel 
have exaggerated the amount in order to 
bolster their claim that we have favored 
Israel over the Arab states. 

We refer to recent speeches by Senators 
Mark O. Hatfield (R-Oreg.) and J. W. Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.) and to an article by David 
G. Nes, ex-U.S. diplomat, which has been 
published in The New York Times and Arab 
propaganda sheets. 

Hatfield addressed the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on June 14, opening a 
campaign to knock out the Jackson amend- 
ment which authorizes arms credits for 
Israel, 

“Our policy towards the Middle East over 
the last 23 years has been unbalanced in 
terms of economic and military aid,” he said. 
“Between 1948 and 1968, U.S. economic aid 
to Israel equalled $1.1 billion.” 

Here Hatfield used the word aid to include 
loans as well as grants. 

But the accompanying table shows that 
U.S. economic grants to Israel totaled only 
$369.3 million, a tiny fraction—1/262nd—of 
our world total of $96.8 billion. 


GRANTS ENDED A DECADE AGO 


Grants to Israel ended about ten years ago. 

That money helped to resettle more than 
1% million refugees and immigrants—the 
survivors of Hitler’s death camps, the es- 
capees from behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Jews who fied discrimination in Arab and 
other Moslem countries. 

The same table shows that U.S. economic 
loans to Israel totaled $907 million. 

But more than half—$459 million—has 
already been repaid. Example: These loans 
included $333 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank; this had been reduced to $72.3 
million by the end of 1970. 

Israel has met her debts; her repayments 
exceed repayments by all the Arab states put 
together, as the table shows. 

Egypt, for her part, was in default before 
the six-day war and has made no repayments 
since; her delinquency to the United States 
now totals $140 million. 

American aid to Israel never leaves this 
country; Israel buys far more from the United 
States than she sells to us. 

The United States had a favorable trade 
surplus with Israel of $2.6 billion between 
1949 and 1970—exclusive of Israel's military 
procurement. 

In 1964 Israel spent $191 million in the 
United States. By 1970, Israel purchases had 
soared to $594 million. During the same 
period, Arab purchases declined from $796 
million to $758 million. 


NO MILITARY GRANTS 


The table also reveals that Israel never re- 
ceived grant military aid, while nine Arab 
countries were granted $230 million in this 
period. 

Figures on arms sales and credits are clas- 
sified. 

Israel has received loans for arms purchases 
totaling about $250 million through 1969, of 
which $65 million was paid back by June 30 
of that year, Subsequent credits have not 
been disclosed. These include $500 million 
voted by Congress last fall under the open- 
ended Jackson amendment which Hatfield 
now seeks to eliminate. 

Five Arab countries—Jordan, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan and Tunisia—have re- 
ceived undisclosed military credits in this 
period. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


{In millions of dollars} 


U.S. aid to Israel and Arab States 1 1946, 1970 


Economic aid 


Arab States 


Morocco. 
Saudi Arabia. 
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1Source: U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants, a special report prepared for the House Foreign 


Affairs Committee, printed May 14, 1971. 
2 Source: U.S, 
Annual 1964-70, printed February 1971. 


MIXING GRANTS AND LOANS 


Hatfield has combined our aid figures with 
non-government loans, like Israel bonds, and 
private philanthropy. Here, too, he neglects 
to mention that by the end of 1970 Israel had 
redeemed more than half of the $1.6 billion 
in bond sales. 

It is obviously unfair to include private 
financing in U.S. aid figures. Many Ameri- 
cans invest abroad. Many American dollars 
have gone to develop Arab oil. Many coun- 
tries float bonds in the United States. Thus, 
Canadians would be shocked and resentful 
if anyone described their widespread sale of 
provincial bonds here—a net increase of 
about $3.5 billion in the last six years—as 
“U.S. aid.” 

What about the perennial complaint that 
UJA funds contributed to Israel are deducti- 
ble from income tax? The fact is that all 
charitable and missionary funds to all other 
parts of the world are tax-deductible. Israel 
is not the only country to benefit by our tax 
laws. 

Moreover, those who complain about tax- 
deductible UJA contributions might do some 
research on how the Arab countries have 
prospered as a result of our laws favoring 
oil investments abroad. 

The depletion allowance and laws per- 
mitting the giant oil corporations to treat 
royalties and taxes paid to Arab governments 
as tax offsets have not only benefited Ameri- 
can oil companies but have enhanced the 
profitability of their ventures for the Arab 
countries. American taxpayers have helped 
Arab sheikhs get rich. 

Furthermore, Arab oil revenues are sub- 
sidizing the Egyptian and Jordanian econ- 
omies. 

In 1967, three oil-rich Arab states—Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Libya—promised an an- 
nual subsidy of $378 million—$266 million 
for Egypt and $112 million for Jordan. Saudi 
Arabia gave $140 million; Kuwait, $134 mil- 
lion; Libya, $84 million. 

During Jordan's war with the Arab ter- 
rorists late in 1970, Kuwait and Libya halted 
contributions to Jordan. As a result, the 
United States proposes to increase aid to 
Jordan this year. 

The amounts going to Israel from bonds 
and UJA are always vastly exaggerated. 

Thus, Fulbright said last Apr. 4: 

“Since 1948, private American citizens have 
provided another $3 billion in tax-deductible 
contributions, and regularly purchase be- 
tween $300 million and $400 million a year 
in Israel bonds.” 

The facts: UJA collections between 1948 
and 1970 came to $2.047 billion. Part of this 
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3 Loans not available. 
4 Less than $500,000. 
3 Less than $50,000. 


money was spent outside Israel by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
and other UJA beneficiaries, although this 
sum is probably offset by contributions to 
other institutions, such as universities and 
hospitals. 

Fulbright’s figures on Israel Bond sales are 
also inflated. World-wide sales have totaled 
$1.6 billion and have averaged about $80 
million a year between 1951 and 1970—85% 
in the United States. 

Hatfield said that in 1971 dollar transfers 
to Israel would approximate $1.6 billion. 

That estimate is actually double the dollar 
transfers for 1970. This inflated figure seems 
to have been pulled out of the air. 


FALSE COMPARISONS 


Hatfield and Nes complain that U.S. aid 
to Israel on a per capita basis greatly exceeds 
“the $35 per capita to the people of the 13 
countries neighboring Israel.” 

Which 13 countries? 

Perhaps Hatfield means the 13 Arab coun- 
tries. But we do not think per capita com- 
parisons are realistic or equitable because 
U.S. aid has never been distributed or meas- 
ured with that kind of simplistic yardstick. 
Our aid program recognizes the need of the 
recipient country and its ability to absorb 
and make effective use of our aid. 

In this area, Israel has always been re- 
garded as a showcase of U.S. aid. Israel, it 
should be emphasized, resettled the host of 
refugees who came to her land. The Arab 
states, despite their huge resources, have al- 
ways refused to resettle the Arab refugees. 
The United States has contributed $478 mil- 
lion to UNRWA to keep Arab refugees alive. 
In the April 4, 1964, issue of Foreign 
Affairs. Professor J. Kenneth Galbraith wrote 
that Israel had shown “great capacity to 
make effective use of aid” and had made 
rapid progress because of four elements in 
Israel: “high literacy and a highly educated 
elite, the sense and reality of social justice, 
an effective government and a strong sense of 


purpose. 

Parenthetically, we should note that our 
per capita grant aid to Jordan—$271—ex- 
ceeds our per capita grant aid to Israel— 
$127. 

But there is no proper justification for 
comparing our aid to Israel with that given 
to her enemies. There is no rule which holds 
that aid to Israel should be curtailed because 
of the enmity or the inertia of her neighbors. 

Some Arab countries, like Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Libya, are rich in oil and do not 
need our aid. Some, like Syria, rejected it. 
Some have accepted it and repaid us by burn- 
ing down U.S. buildings and nationalizing 


U.S. trade with Israel and Arab States? 
U.S. imports 
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U.S. companies. And some, like Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Yemen and Algeria, receive huge assist- 
ance from the Soviet Union. 

[There are no precise data for Soviet mili- 
tary and economic grants and loans to the 
Arab states. It has been estimated that the 
Soviet Union has provided them with more 
than $6 billion in armaments—more than 
half of it since 1967. This is exclusive of 
Soviet economic grants and loans, which are 
estimated at $2.6 billion up to 1967.] 

Since we do not know to which 13 coun- 
tries Hatfield and Nes refer, we might com- 
pare our aid to Israel with our aid to Israel's 
13 neighbors which share with her the coast- 
line of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Our grant aid to these 13 nations totals 
$25.299 billion—about 68 times the amount 
of our grant aid to Israel. 

If Hatfield insists on per capita calcula- 
tions, he will find that there is no truth in 
his claim that our per capital assistance to 
Israel “exceeds our assistance to any ally.” 
Our per capita grant aid to France was $146, 
to Greece $399, to Israel $127. 


COMPARING ISRAEL AND VIET NAM 


The most invidious Hatfield utterance com- 
pares transfers to Israel with our aid to Viet 
Nam, He told the committee: 

“Israel received $1,400 per capita, which 
exceeds our assistance to any ally, including 
Viet Nam, which received $556 per capita 
between its founding and 1966." 

Hatfield’s calculations would multiply 
U.S. aid to Israel to the astounding figure 
of $4.06 billion which apparently includes 
grants, loans, credits, transfers—plus an ad- 
ditional unaccounted for one billion thrown 
in, perhaps, for tips. 

On the other hand, Hatfield’s arithmetic 
would fix our Viet Nam aid at only $10 bil- 
lion. 

We do know how Hatfield arrives at that 
figure. He stops his calculations with 1966, 
because the aid program to Viet Nam was 
then transferred to the U.S. defense budget. 
We do not know whether he includes the 
billions which went to Viet Nam via the 
French in the early post-war years. 


$10 BILLION OR $100 BILLION 


He knows better. 

As a foe of the Viet Nam war, Hatfield 
denounced its high cost and used different 
figures in his Senate speech on June 10. He 
called it a war “that kills only 30 Americans 
every week, that wounds only about 300 other 
Americans every week, that costs only $10- 
12 billion a year, that requires only 100,000 
or 50,000 or 40,000 American troops .. . and 
never stops.” 
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We cannot understand how Hatfield can 
juxtapose an exaggerated figure for money 
“transfers” to Israel with a partial figure for 
Viet Nam which does not include the huge 
costs of Viet Nam in terms of American 
lives and military equipment. 

How can Hatfield possibly speak of our 
aid to Israel and our aid to Viet Nam in 
the same breath? He distorts the figures to 
fabricate an analogy between Viet Nam and 
Israel which is designed to prejudice Israel's 
cause in the eyes of the American people. 


HEW AND ITS MISAPPROPRIATIONS 
OF TAXPAYERS’ DOLLARS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that the Washington, D.C., 
school system has been charged by Fed- 
eral investigators with misspending 
much of the $5.2 million in Federal funds 
earmarked last year for the citizens’ 
poorest children does not come as a sur- 
prise to anyone. 

Every HEW activity which has re- 
sulted from grants of taxpayers’ money 
should be rigidly and thoroughly investi- 
gated, and those found guilty of ex- 
ploiting the poor, the needy, and the 
youth of our country should be promptly 
removed and those involved should be 
prosecuted. 

Certainly graft, extortion, and misap- 
propriation must not be allowed to be- 
come the law of our land by common 
practice. The most despicable public 
servants are those administrators and 
department heads who not only go out 
of their way to cover up the stealing of 
taxpayers’ money, but also try to justify 
their criminal complicity by the use of 
threats to their employees and so-called 
appeals to humanity. 

If there is anything worse than thieves, 
it.is wealthy or intelligent people who 
use the poor for their own self-gain. 

I insert a newsclipping at this point: 
U.S. CHARGES Crry’s SCHOOLS MISSPENT 
MucH or $5.2 MILLION IN Arp TO Poor 
(By Lawrence Feinberg) 

Federal investigators have charged the 
Washington school system with misspending 
much of the $5.2 million in federal aid ear- 
marked last year for the city’s poorest chil- 
dren. 

In a highly critical report, investigators for 
the U.S. Office of Education said some of 
the money was spent on low-priority extras, 
including a course in aviation at one high 
school where most students have severe dif- 
ficulties in reading. 

The investigators added that the school 
system also used the money to buy ex- 
pensive equipment, including television sets 
and record players, with "no evidence” that 
it was needed to overcome problems in read- 
ing and math. 

At one elementary school, which has only 
12 teachers, the investigators said they found 
10 television sets, 10 filmstrip projectors, 10 
record players, four calculators and three 
overhead projectors. All were bought with 
money from Title One of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, but 
the investigators said they found no indica- 
tion of what they were needed for or even 
if they were being used. 

The report added that the 29 public 
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schools and five Catholic schools in which 
the money is spent were not selected care- 
fully to make sure that they serve the city's 
highest concentration of poor children. 

Within these schools, it said, the extra 
programs paid for by Title One, including 
counseling, trips, and tutoring, often were 
provided for all children enrolled instead 
of only to those with the most severe ed- 
ucational problems. 

The federal regulations require that Title 
One money be concentrated in schools with 
the most children from low-income families, 
and that within these schools it be spent on 
students with the most serious problems, and 
not on general “enrichment.” 

The report, which did not charge any crim- 
inal wrongdoing, was sent last week to D.C. 
School Supt. Hugh J. Scott, who passed it 
on to school board members. Yesterday af- 
ternoon Scott was out of town, and could 
not be reached for comment. 

Anita F. Allen, the school board president, 
said the Title One program had been “out 
of control of the board” under several school 
superintendents for the past four years. 

She said she and other board members 
have pressed for a clear definition of the pro- 
gram’s goals and for limiting it to children 
with the greatest need in order to make an 
impact. 

“I have complained about Title One,” Mrs. 
Allen said, “since the day I got on the board 
(in July, 1967) . . . I knew that somewhere 
down the road we had to get clobbered about 
what we were doing.” 

Since 1966, the federal government has 
spent over $31 million in Title One aid in 
Washington schools. 

According to annual evaluations prepared 
separately from the federal investigation, 
there is no evidence of significant academic 
improvement among students in the schools 
receiving money from the program. 

The Title One funds originally went to 77 
schools in all parts of the city, and in the 
program's second year, 18 more schools were 
added. After the federal government com- 
plained that the money was spread too thin 
to have any effect on student achievement 
the school board reduced the number of aided 
schools to 36. 

On the advice of a report prepared by 
former Supt. William Manning in 1968, all 
of the 36 schools were in the Cardozo area 
or near Dunbar High School, about 10 blocks 
away, just above the city’s old downtown 
area 


The federal report said these schools were 
designated to receive the extra aid without 
ranking all schools in the city according to 
their concentration of low-income students. 
It suggested that schools elsewhere may act- 
ually have a greater need, a complaint often 
made by residents of far Northeast Washing- 
ton and of Anacostia. 

The report ordered Scott to cancel the 
Learning Through Aviation program at Car- 
dozo High School and another program at the 
school in data processing. The two programs 
cost over $60,000 last year. 

It added that the school system must fol- 
low federal regulations in selecting aided 
schools and projects, and “recommended” 
that it seek “technical assistance” in drawing 
up a plan to manage the program. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE— 
THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF FLORIDA 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly conducted a questionnaire in the Third 
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Congressional District of Florida, which 
comprises Jacksonville, Fla. Over 16,000 
residents of Jacksonville responded to 
the poll, the results of which are in- 
cluded below: 

1. Which of the following would you favor 
for the.U.S. position in Southeast Asia: 

Percent 

a. withdraw all U.S. forces by December 


b. continue as at present. 

c. increase U.S. military effort to win, 
then withdraw. 
Do you favor: 


[In percent] 


2. Federal revenue-sharing with 
the states if it requires in- 
creased federal deficit spend- 


3. Raising 
to $2.00 per hour? 

4. A national health insurance 
program financed by higher so- 
cial security and other federal 
taxes 

5. Restricting Presidents to one 


6. Admitting Red China into the 
United Nations? 
7. Additional Manned Space 


FARM SUBSIDIES—AND THE RICH 
GET RICHER 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it should not 
be necessary to remind my colleagues of 
the desperate need that exists for the 
funding of social problems and the diffi- 
culty in finding available money. States 
and cities are hard pressed for funds to 
meet their needs. The average citizen is 
heavily taxed, and the burden is on those 
who can least bear it. Yet, the rich get 
richer. 

The farm subsidy program is one way 
by which the Government is abetting 
this process of aiding the “fat cats.” Last 
year’s ceiling of $55,000 had been re- 
puted to be saving the Government $69 
million, yet now that the year has run 
its course none of that money can be 
found. The fat cat farmers have found 
a way to continue receiving subsidy pay- 
ments by reorganizing their businesses. 
The large corporate farmers have suf- 
fered little while the smaller farmer has, 
if he is ever able to collect subsidy pay- 
ment, been adversely affected, 

The House has passed an amendment 
to lower subsidy payments of $20,000 for 
the third time. The projected savings for 
this policy are $200 million which could 
be used in areas such as housing, educa- 
tion, and health. Of course, this will not 
be a panacea for these ills, but it will be 
a start in the right direction. 

Tom Wicker’s column in the New York 
Times of July 15 and the Washington 
Post editorial of July 15 give a good com- 
mentary on the farm subsidy program. 
I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—The new welfare reform 
bill, if passed, will provide the munificent 
total of $2,400 a year for a family of four, 
providing the family meets the park rules 
and survives the other red tape in which the 
program will be wrapped. 

On Capitol Hill, any number of social 
programs are in trouble because of inade- 
quate funding. In huge cities like New York, 
tax payers are on the verge of revolt, but 
the budgets they are supporting are still 
woefully inadequate to minimum public 
needs. 

Universities and school systems everywhere 
are in trouble for lack of funds; hospital fees 
have gone out of sight; and this lugubrious 
listing of financial deficiencies could go on 
for the length of this article. That wouldn't 
be so bad if the country were really hard up 
for money and everyone suffered alike. 

But that isn't the case. This is a country 
where the rich get richer, and not just be- 
cause they are smarter or have more capital; 

the system tends to be rigged in their favor. 

The oil depletion allowance is a well-known 
example; so is the fact that persons wealthy 
enough to buy blocs of municipal bonds can 
live virtually tax-free. Some incredibly 
wealthy men can find the means to escape 
taxes altogether. 

Gov. Ronald Reagan of California recently 
conceded that, due to “business reverses,” 
he had paid no state income tax last year. 
The worst thing about that is that un- 
doubtedly he was truthful in protesting that 
he had done nothing illegal; the painful fact 
is that it is perfectly possible for a man being 
paid $40,000 a year in America, if he has out- 
side business interests, to pay no state income 
tax, although that would be virtually impos- 
sible for someone earning $8,000 or $9,000 a 
year with no other income. 

The latest Government gimmick for those 
who are already rich turns out to be last 
year’s decision to put a $55,000 limit per crop 
on the amount any farmer could be paid in 
agricultural subsidies. As cynics expected all 
along, the big farming interests and the De- 
partment of Agriculture administrators col- 
laborated to turn this limitation into a farce. 

Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi 
and his family, for one example, received 
about $160,000 in cotton subsidies in 1970. 
This year—according to an authoritative re- 
port by Nick Kotz in The Washington Post— 
the Eastlands met the $55,000 limitation by 
creating eight new business entities to farm 
their 5,200-acre farm. The result is an esti- 
mated Federal subsidy of $159,925 for this 
year. No doubt the Eastland legal costs for 
these arrangements were substantial, but 
that is still pretty good footwork and a 
pretty fat take. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that Mr. 
Eastland and his Mississippi constituency are 
among the leaders in decrying the supposed 
sloth and lack of moral fiber of poor people 
receiving welfare assistance from the Govern- 
ment. In fact, not a few of those needing 
welfare were displaced by machines from just 
such farms as the Senator's; and they have 
no way to divide themselves into eight parts 
in order to octuple their “handout.” 

There is a case to be made for agricultural 
subsidies, of course, and it should not be 
thought that farmers generally are profiting 
as blatantly as Senator Eastland and other 
big growers. In fact, only 1,353 farmers re- 
ceived more than $56,000 per crop in 1970, 
taking down about $142 million in Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

But millions of smaller farmers were paid 
the rest of a total of about $3-billion in Fed- 
eral farm subsidies, and Senator Birch Bayh 
of Indiana says that about 40 per cent of the 
total, or more than $1.5 billion, went to only 
five per cent of the nation’s farmers. 
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No wonder the House of Representatives 
already has voted to reduce the $55,000 ceil- 
ing to $20,000 in future ‘years, and Mr. Bayh 
has announced that he and three other Sena- 
tors will propose the same reduction in the 
Senate. 

This reduction would affect only 2 per cent 
of farmers—those who now receive more than 
$20,000 per crop—but Mr. Bayh says it would 
saye $200-million for the Government and 
the taxpayers. That is not a lot of money, 
the way they hand it out around here, but 
there are surely better ways to spend it than 
to line the pockets of fat-cat corporate 
farmers. 


THE NONLIMITS ON FARM SUBSIDIES 


Loopholes are tricky. You can block up 
passage through one but a practiced crafts- 
man can find another. What's more, where 
one person of dim vision sees no hole at all, 
another sees space enough to march a small 
army through. 

The latter is exactly what appears to be 

happening in the federal farm subsidy pro- 
gram. In the last session of Congress, a $55,- 
000 limit per crop was set on the payments 
the Department of Agriculture could make 
to farmers in return for their pledge to divert 
some land from production, and thus sup- 
port farm prices. Those who backed the pay- 
ment ceiling thought and hoped the new law 
would save the government money, in this 
case at least $60 million a year. A report by 
Washington Post writer Nick Kotz last week 
details how far short these expectations fall. 
The total of $3 billion paid out last year 
for not growing cotton, wheat and feed grains 
will not be lowered as a result of payment 
limitations, although the figure may be less 
this year because of other changes in the 
farm program. Quietly, effectively, and 
legally, hundreds of the country’s richest 
farmers have reshuffled their businesses in 
ways that avoid the on-paper toughness of 
the 1970 law. The well-known gentleman 
farmer and senator, James Eastland of Mis- 
Sissippi, for example, made a business re- 
organization of his Sunflower County planta- 
tion and will receive from the government 
$160,000, only a small reduction from last 
year. 
- Such legal deftness does not escape the 
attention of Rep. Paul Findley (R-N1.) who 
last year fought for a $20,000 limit and 
doubted the Department of Agriculture would 
strictly interpret the new law. “I believe," 
said Rep. Findley, “that most members of 
Congress thought they were getting a pay- 
ment limit in which less money would be 
spent on the (farm subsidy) program. I’m dis- 
appointed in the whole thing, but I expected 
to be because the law and regulations were 
written by people who don't believe in any 
payment limitation.” That so many farmers 
are able to avoid the effect of the law, said 
Rep. Findley, is “a subterfuge and clear eva- 
sion of the intent of Congress.” 

With evidence that they have been out- 
foxed, the Congress should go back and seal 
off the loopholes used so cleverly by these 
farmers of wealth. The latter cannot be 
faulted for taking advantage of technicali- 
ties, nor is much to be gained by questioning 
motives; if farmers choose to “reorganize” 
their businesses so soon after the new regu- 
lation took hold, an observer may have ques- 
tions about the odd coincidence in timing, 
but he cannot question the legality. He 
should, however, wonder about the compe- 
tence—or the sincerity—of those who passed 
the law in the first place, and insist that it be 
rewritten—tightly. What would be the re- 
action of Congress if it passed a law to save 
$60 million on a poverty program and dis- 
covered a year later a group of poor people 
using clever legalities to pocket the $60 mil- 
lion anyway? 
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PHOENIX IN FLIGHT: ALL 
SYSTEMS GO 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on June 22, 
1971, Dr. Hiram Curry of the Medical 
University of South Carolina gave a 
splendid speech to the section on gen- 
eral practice at the American Medi- 
cal Association meeting in Atlantic 
City, N.J. Dr. Curry, a charter member 
of the American Board of Family Prac- 
tice, set up the Department of Family 
Practice at the Medical University of 
South Carolina. This outstanding pro- 
gram has been a model for similar de- 
partments throughout the country. 

In his splendid speech Dr. Curry ad- 
dresses himself to some of the most press- 
ing problems which we as a nation face 
in our attempts to provide the best pos- 
sible medical care for every citizen. He 
not only clearly delineates the problems, 
but he offers cogent and dynamic sugges- 
tions for appropriate solutions. This 
speech shows the potential for the field 
of family practice which can lead to im- 
portant and beneficial changes in the 
health field. I commend Dr. Curry’s 
excellent speech to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives and to the people of this country: 

PHOENIX IN FLIGHT: ALL Systems Go! 


The occasion of this lectureship offers a 
yearly opportunity to review a major issue 
facing our profession. In the 1970s the un- 
avoidable issue is the problem of change. The 
challenge is not just to describe changes as 
they occur, but to search for ways of con- 
trolling change—of building on what has 
gone before, rather than permitting older 
institutions to be torn down; of achieving 
orderly evolution, rather than submitting to 
revolution. 

In the insignia of the American Board of 
Family Practice we find a symbol of change. 
It is the phoenix, the mythical bird of an- 
cient Egypt, said to be as large as an eagle, 
with plumage of brilliant scarlet and gold. 
As you may recall, this legendary bird, as 
it grew old, would fashion a nest of aromatic 
boughs and spices. Then, by flapping its 
wings, the phoenix would set itself ablaze. 
to be consumed in its own flames. But in- 
variably a new phoenix would rise from the 
ashes. There is no suggestion that the 
phoenix resisted its fate. Perhaps its faith in 
the future was based on knowledge of the 
past. There had always been a phoenix. 

In the legend of the phoenix we find a 
pertinent theme of change, of renewal and of 
continuity. The history of human society is 
a record of vast changes, but each society has 
had a medicine man or healer living in its 
midst—the shaman of primitive tribes, the 
scholar physician of ancient Egypt and 
Greece, the granny woman of the American 
frontier. In 20th Century western society the 
general medical practitioner has been the 
healer from whom our people have sought 
relief from their illness or distress. Through 
the centuries one form of healer has evolved 
into another, each new form finding the role 
most appropriate for its time. The history 
books do not record the turbulence that 
undoubtedly accompanied some of these 
changes. 

The era of general practice has a proud his- 
tory that is well known. Those of us who are 
or have been general practitioners are all too 
familiar with the trends and difficulties of 
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practice that in recent years have reduced our 
ranks. In 1970, only one of every six physi- 
cians in this country was a generalist, and of 
these one half were over 55 years old, When 
we view this deficit in frontline manpower 
in the context of rapidly expanding medical 
knowledge, of increasing public expectation, 
of long hours that leave little time for con- 
tinuing education or modernization of prac- 
tice—then we can see the dilemma of general 
practice in its full and overwhelming 
dimensions, 

The dilemma is equally overwhelming from 
the viewpoint of the individual or the family. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas once said, “The 
tragedy of man in his search for happiness 
is not that he cannot find happiness but that 
he looks for it in the wrong place”. Similarly, 
an individual in need of medical care may 
often seek it in the wrong place—a crowded 
emergency room or the office of a highly- 
trained specialist. 

The impact of this dilemma and the need 
for corrective changes have been the subject 
of widespread discussion and study. The 
successes of medical science and technology 
have created an imbalance which first 
became apparent in medical schools and 
residency training programs; then, inevitably 
in patterns of medical practice. Medical stu- 
dents have emulated the physician whose 
milieu is the research laboratory or the 
metabolic ward, rather than the community 
physician whose task is to meet the lifelong 
needs of families and individuals. 

Academic medicine in the past has given 
short shrift to those skills that enable an 
experienced physician to appraise the needs 
of a patient whose complaints are vague and 
undifferentiated, needs which are often emo- 
tional. even in patients who have overt 
chrouic or acute illnesses. In the case of an 
ulcer patient, for example, a specialist may 
show more concern about the remote pos- 
sibility of an underlying pancreatic adenoma 
than about the patient's obvious occupation- 
al frustrations or family stress. (In 1971, the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Flexnor report, a 
compensatory response, a negative feedback 
or a homeostatic reaction is long overdue.) 
Dr. Edmund Pellegrino has epitomized the 
problem as follows: “While specialization is 
an unquestioned benefit in every phase of 
clinical medicine, it greatly sharpens the need 
for a parallel development of the synthesizing 
and integrative functions required to under- 
stand and treat humans and their diseases. 
Concentration on an organ system or tech- 
nique too often produces an insensitivity to 
distress signals elsewhere in the body or in 
the person.” 1 There is great need for a phy- 
siclan who can look at the whole patient as 
a person, identify his problems, address him- 
self to those problems he can and should 
correct or manage, and seek consultation for 
other problems. 

We postulate, then, that the specialized, 
technologic emphasis of medical school cur- 
ricula and medical practice fails to meet 
major needs of individuals and families, who 
seek accessability of care, maintenance of 
health and preventive care, and above all, care 
based on a trusting doctor-patient relation- 
ship. 

The public media regularly broadcast the 
miracles of modern medicine, but a father 
seeking reasonably continuous and personal 
care for his family may search in vain. Many 
people realize that their tax money has di- 
rectly supported the education of physicians 
and advances in medical research. The ley- 
el of public frustration is understandably 
high. It finds expression in congressional 
debate and in such extreme presentations as 
the recent television series entitled “Don't 
Get Sick in America”. Is there a suggestion 
here of the paradox that foreshadowed the 
French Revolution—"If they can’t have 
bread, let them eat cake”? 
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Imbalance and frustration have set 
the stage for change. A new phoenix has 
hatched in the ashes of the old phoenix. 
My thesis at this point is brief: I believe 
that Family Practice as a specialty offers 
our best vehicle for change, our best oppor- 
tunity to resolve current imbalance in med- 
ical care, to meet the needs of families and 
individuals, to preserve the great tradition 
of our profession, which in every society has 
had its foundation in a trusting personal 
relationship between patient and physician. 

To support this thesis, we must examine 
the nature of the new specialty, this new 
phoenix emerging from the hot ashes of our 
dilemma, 

The founders of the American Board of 
Family Practice many of them leaders in 
the American Academy of General Practice, 
had before them a clear task: to bring to- 
gether a philosophy, a manner of practice, 
and a body of knowledge that would best meet 
the needs of families and individuals in our 
changing times. Their initial model was near 
at hand, the best general practitioners. These 
physicians have met the needs of their pa- 
tients with dedication, ingenuity, and cour- 
age, often in spite of major obstacles. Their 
service has been very rarely heralded in the 
public media. (The weekiy ABC television 
show Marcus Welby now dramatizes what 
the family doctor has been doing quietly 
for a long, long time.) 

Family doctors have been physicians of 
first contact, available when needed. Their 
level of technical knowledge is high. They 
can provide definitive care for a high per- 
centage of patients who come to them. The 
demands upon them are diverse, ranging 
from advice on the rearing of children to 
guidance in occupational rehabilitation after 
severe illness. They are alert to medical 
problems that require consultation with spe- 
cialists or to life-adjustment problems that 
can be referred profitably to community 
agencies. They are willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for continuity of care and for 
prevention of disease. The skills, the knowl- 
edge, the personal and professional philos- 
ophy that we find in these general practition- 
ers of medicine are the foundation of the 
new specialty of Family Practice. 

An affluent society is not an easy one to 
satisfy. The more it has, the more it wants. 
People want what they want when they want 
it—immediately. They insist that their wish- 
es be carried out, failing to differentiate 
these from their true needs. The population 
must accept some responsibility to separate 
wish from need, the trivial from the im- 
portant, if medical manpower is to be uti- 
lized where it is needed. To have minor 
symptoms for a brief period and demand that 
& highly specialized physician analyze the 
problem is costly and unreasonable. If this 
type of medical care is desired for the en- 
tire nation then the cost will be astronomi- 
cal. At a time when medical manpower is 
limited it is doubly unwise for individuals 
to monopolize the physician’s time with 
trivia while others with significant problems 
must wait or not be seen. If medical care is 
to be a right of every citizen then each must 
take some responsibility to monitor his own 
health needs and use the physician's time 
wisely. With a right there goes the respon- 
sibility for using the right wisely. 

Inefficiency is perhaps our greatest imme- 
diate impediment to providing excellent 
health care in this country and a leading 
cause of inefficiency is the imbalance in the 
ratio of primary to secondary and tertiary 
physicians. 

At the end of 1970 there were 334,028 physi- 
cians in the United States. There were 57,- 
948 engaged in general practice, 77,214 in 
medical specialties, 86,042 in surgical 
specialties, and 89,641 in other special- 
ties. Even when we consider that some of the 
41,872 internists and some of the 17,941 pe- 
diatricians provide primary care, we see the 
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tremendous imbalance in primary and sec- 
ondary medical care. These figures reveal why 
care for rare ailments is easier to arrange 
than for common ones.* 

Society is challenging the medical profes- 
sion to organize its services so as to render 
comprehensive care to persons, to coordinate 
generalist and specialist, and to utilize effi- 
ciently bed and ambulatory, acute and 
chronic, diagnostic, curative, preventive, and 
rehabilitative facilities. 

Several factors have contributed to this 
unworkable ratio of primary physician to 
consultant. Graduates have gone into the 
specialties and into research where the dra- 
ma of the biomedical knowledge explosion 
has been occurring. The discovery of the an- 
tibiotics, the steroids, and advances in immu- 
nology, to mention only a few, have attracted 
them. General practice has not been a part 
of the advances in medical technology and 
the changes in society, making it less at- 
tractive to young doctors planning their fu- 
ture. Members of our affluent society bypass 
local primary opinion to seek expert opinion 
because they want the best and they can 
afford it. They do this because they believe 
the family doctor can not provide best care. 
To have medical care by a distant expert 
has become a status symbol for some. 

The military services have furnished an ex- 
cellent model for screening complaints to 
utilize efficiently the physician’s time. Many 
common complaints can be evaluated and 
treated in a prescribed manner by an as- 
sistant working directly under the physi- 
cian’s supervision. It is understandable that 
a layman may overinterpret the significance 
of a complaint. Such a screen is very useful 
in such cases and especially in managing 
psychosomatic symptoms. 

If any health care system is to work effi- 
ciently there must be a workable balance be- 
tween the problem and the solution. The 
complexity of the problem must be matched 
with the training of the medical personnel 
attending the patient. To have a highly ed- 
ucated and skillful physician evaluate a pa- 
tient with a sore throat is wasteful. It is like 
having a Ph.D. mechanical engineer change 
the tires on your car. No society can wisely 
afford such a care system. Some will argue 
that a sore throat can be serious. They are 
correct but checks can be built into a pro- 
tocol that will safeguard the patient, the 
physician assistant, and the physician and 
still ensure excellent care. By having the as- 
sistant manage many minor problems the 
physician can give his time to more serious 
complaints, adding another dimension of 
efficiency, 

Similarly a physician having years of 
training and experience in internal medicine 
is not required to diagnose and treat pneu- 
monia. The family physician can manage the 
problem expertly, and frequently as an am- 
bulatory patient, I might add. Should the 
pneumonia not respond promptly to therapy, 
then the internist should be consulted. 

When a lung abscess develops the internist 
or the chest physician should manage the 
disease. There is still a place for the family 
Physician to care for the patient as the chest 
physician treats the disease. Should a brain 
abscess develop the neurologist or neurosur- 
geon assumes responsibility for managing 
that complication. The family practitioner 
should continue to care for the many other 
needs of his patient. 

In such a system there is efficiency. When 
the specialist is patient-selected errors oc- 
cur and precious time is wasted without ben- 
efit to anyone. To pay for the time of a 
highly trained specialist of the wrong va- 
riety causes patient unhappiness, but it is 
of his own making. If the patient demands 
the right to choose direct access to special- 
ists, insists on by-passing the primary phy- 
sicilan, then he must be willing to pay for 
the privilege of his errors. But for society 
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the loss is greater. The physician’s time and 
effort could have met another patient's real 
need. 

Efficiency demands that every doctor do 
what he has been trained to do. Here is how 
we get both quantity and quality. False 
pride often leads a doctor to dabble in areas 
where he is uninformed. This is done in the 
name of accommodating the patient but 
more often he is fulfilling his own needs. It 
is time we shed our false pride for the sake 
of good medical care. 

Efficiency also demands that doctors be se- 
lective. All of us shoujd observe two limita- 
tions: problems too simple and problems too 
complex. There is more work to do than can 
be done. Let us divide it In the way that it 
is done best and most econdmically. 

The last serious problem I shall mention 
is continuing education, With the doubling 
of medical information occurring every seven 
years one can keep abreast in only a tiny area 
or read summary articles. It is difficult to 
imagine the quantity of published scientific 
research—the equivalent of 190 Encyclopedia 
Britannica yolumes per day! A good medical 
library will subscribe to more than 5000 
periodicals. The National Library of Medi- 
cine receives more than 19,000 different jour- 
nals. The Index Medicus records over 180,000 
entries per years 

The physician has a heavy responsibility to 
translate new knowledge into service for 
patients. This is especially difficult for the 
family practitioner smIncé he covers the en- 
tire field of medicine. He must share this 
responsibility with the consultants to whom 
he refers his difficult problems. 

Advances in scientific medicine have not 
diminished the importance of the physician 
as a person or the value of ¢he doctor-patient 
relationship as a diagnostir and therapeutic 
tool. Scientific advances do: permit us to de- 
vote more time and attention to problems 
of living rather than to the-relief of pain and 
the preservation of life, 

As scientific treatment of disease has pro- 
gressed there has been Tess attention to the 
humanistic aspects of medicine. George Engel 
points out that most cirricula in medical 
schools emphasize only the Study of disease 
and technical comipetence.t They are inade- 
quate in preparing students to understand 
their patients and what illmess means to 
them. We must have science and humanity 
too. Science is not all. 

Pellegrino states that professional com- 
pétency comes first but there is no reason it 
cannot be accompanted by compassion. "We 
must consciously reinfuse kindness into 
medical care. This is largely a matter of the 
emotional maturity of the. physician, the be- 
havior of his teachers dnd thé patient care 
models he is exposed f.1n’thedical school. It 
is far less a function of coursés in the social 
science or humanities.” s 

There is something. wroiig with our value 
System in medicine and ‘fh society if the 
consultant who solves a ¢omplex problem In 
ninety minutes is regarded higher than the 
family physiclan who may have seen six of 
his patients for less compHeated complaints 
in the same period. There should be no 
greater reward for atiy service in medicine 
than for care of the sick, direct or indirect, 
immediate or delayed, of general or a highly 
specialized nature. The status of scientist has 
its glories; but medfcine’a ultimate respon- 
sibility is people. 

Our government policy is that health care 
is now a right of every citizen. The govern- 
ment has a responsibility to make laws and 
create programs which can make this right, 
good health care, available to every person. 
The government has transformed medical 
needs into public demands by instituting 
new medical services and financing programs 
for which there is inadequate medical man- 
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power and organization. Today the medical 
profession cannot meet the demands of the 
government or the public. Yet we must meet 
this challenge, and very soon, if we are to 
avert serious political decisions which will 
result in poorer medical care for our patients 
and penalties for the medical profession. 
Clearly it is the people’s wish that good 
health care shall be available to all, We must 
make those changes which will permit us to 
meet this challenge. 

As government attempts to meet its re- 
sponsibilities by passing laws and creating 
programs it becomes a larger and larger fi- 
nancial investor in health care. It quite prop- 
erly develops concerns for how the system 
operates, the efficiency, the quality, and the 
distribution of health services. Government 
is involved and will continue to be involved, 
probably even more so. We must discover 
ways to continue to render good quality and 
comprehensive care within the system that 
society demands. There are displeasing as- 
pects to be sure. Our failure to meet ade- 
quately our responsibilities in the past is at 
least a part of the reason for governmental 
intervention. We stumbled! But let us fall 
forward! Let us prove we are a great profes- 
sion by reorganizing our services so we can 
meet the public needs and their demands. 

Common ailments are common; rare dis- 
eases are rare. Primary physicians practice in 
a manner to evaluate common complaints 
quickly, efficiently and at a low cost. Con- 
sultants are trained differently and practice 
in a different style. Since their patients pre- 
sumably have been screened, they emphasize 
thoroughness to diagnose the rare disease, 
to uncover the unusual feature which has 
prompted the referral. Such an evaluation 
takes more time and study and therefore 
warrants a higher fee. Such thoroughness on 
a first visit for a common complaint is un- 
reasonable and wasteful. We must reintro- 
duce good judgment in medicine regarding 
such matters. There is more to life than just 
enjoying good health and having an up-to- 
date medical record with complete laboratory 
studies. I realize the value of good health 
and good health care, but there is a happy 
middie ground where possibilities are bal- 
anced with probabilities. If the symptom per- 
sists, or if other symptoms develop, or if there 
is no improvement with treatment, then 
additional studies are warranted. When con- 
sultants see a patient they are trained to be 
thorough and consider the exotic diagnostic 
possibilities from the beginning. Since the 
family doctor provides continuing care, it is 
proper for him to proceed in steps. In this 
way the patient gets the greatest benefit for 
his investment and the best medical care as 
well. 

Medical schools recognize that all is not 
well. They are reviewing their educational 
programs, their research activities, and their 
community service obligations, scrutinizing 
them quantitatively and qualitatively to 
determine the ratio of attention each re- 
ceives. Many medical schools have adopted 
new curricula which include new courses in 
behavioral sciences to teach students more 
about what makes people people. In a few 
medical schools courses in the humanities 
provide a vicarious experience through litera- 
ture, history and the arts, to develop matur- 
ity of judgment, dedication of purpose and 
increased sensitivity. In general there is a 
definite trend for medical schools to be more 
sensitive and more responsive to society’s 
needs. 

A medical school needs to have better 
input about medical needs in the community 
it serves to enable it to adjust its program 
and curriculum to that need and to urge its 
graduates to fill that need in the community. 
The faculty members by their interest and 
activities influence the future and career 
choice of many students. The absence of 
family physicians in medical colleges not 
only has failed to provide a pattern for stu- 
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dents to copy but has said forcefully that 
medical schools do not approve of this medi- 
cal vocation. At a time when there is great 
need for primary physicians it is regret- 
table medical schools did not anticipate this 
need and respond earlier. 

By being sensitive to the needs of its 
community the medical school has the op- 
portunity to become the example for the 
student to copy. If societal needs are not pre- 
sented to him he may not consider them as 
he makes his career choice. His wishes may 
be tempered and changed if he knows the 
needs of society. 

A survey carried out at the Medical Uni- 
versity of South Carolina confirmed that 
many students want the curriculum of the 
medical school to change so that they will 
be trained to appraise the total health needs 
of patients and families and learn to be 
effective in planning for health and manag- 
ing the diseases of patients. They want to 
be involved with their patients and their 
communities. 

A huge educational system cannot change 
overnight. The existing system is pro- 
grammed for research and the production of 
specialists and subspecialists. If medical 
schools are to produce the doctors which 
society needs they must shift their empha- 
sis and urge students and young doctors to 
become broad-based primary physicians and 
provide excellent opportunities for such 
training. The administration and faculty of 
medical schools will offer resistance to such 
a change. The old shoe is so comfortable to 
the foot—even though there is a hole in it 
and it has gone out of style. 

Those who would remove effective re- 
searchers from their laboratories to do pa- 
tient-care work are myopic. Research is de- 
layed service to the sick. Research is needed. 
Our present crisis would be a catastrophe 
were it not for the research miracles of the 
last three decades. 

The purpose of the medical profession is to 
serve the sick and keep the healthy well. 
The attainment of a degree in medicine is 
not a worthy goal in itself. It must be trans- 
lated into service. The giving of a learned 
lecture is praiseworthy only when it is later 
translated into service at the bedside. Effort 
at the research bench often appears to be 
self-serving but this is usually not true. Iso- 
lated and seemingly unrelated bits of re- 
search information are put together to solve 
complex clinical problems, To teach, to do 
research and to care for the sick are all 
responsibilities of the medical profession to 
this nation. They are the legs of a stool. But 
these legs must be of equal length if the 
stool is not to wobble. They must be strong 
enough to support the health needs of this 
nation. As society changes the imperfections 
of our health care system become more ap- 
parent all the while. Fortunate for society 
and for our profession we become uncom- 
fortable enough to make us want to change, 
want to improve. 

Great leadership and profound wisdom will 
be required to persuade educational and re- 
search institutions to balance their efforts 
in teaching, research and patient care ac- 
cording to the needs of society. 

There must be some mechanism establish- 
ed whereby a correct ratio of primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary physicians are produced. 
Excellent health care is expensive even when 
organized for maximal efficiency. I doubt our 
society can afford to pay about 90% of the 
cost of medical education and continue to 
permit absolute freedom of choice in medi- 
cal careers. Needs must be met if health care 
is a right of every citizen. Urging that socie- 
tal needs be met may be sufficient. Careful 
selection of people-oriented students to fill 
anticipated future needs may be worthwhile. 
It may become necessary to establish a lim- 
ited number of uate posi- 
tions supported by public funds and to regu- 
late these carefully to reflect future needs. 
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Hopefully the needs of our society will 
weigh heavy as students choose their careers. 
They say they want personal involvement 
with people’s problems. They want their lives 
to be relevant. They have the opportunity to 
decrease emphasis on personal choice and 
personal stature and dedicate their profes- 
sional lives to serve others—how, when and 
where needed. 

To summmarize our problems: there is a 
need to balance education, research and sery- 
ice; to balance the teaching of esoterica and 
practicalia; to balance the number of pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary physicians; to 
train a workable ratio of clinicians, teachers 
and researchers; and lastly, to discover a 
method to sensitize each student and young 
doctor to temper his personal wishes with so- 
cietal needs. 

South Carolina is 47th in the nation in 
physician/population ratio. The Medical 
University of South Carolina has looked at 
the medical needs of our state and the wishes 
of our medical students and has reviewed its 
responsibility to both. Out of this study 
came a commitment to match the yearnings 
of our students with South Carolina’s need 
for primary physicians. The commitment 
was to establish a Department of Family 
Practice of equal status and with equal re- 
sponsibilities to other major clinical depart- 
ments. Several of the finest family doctors 
in the state have joined our faculty, to teach 
what they have learned by themselves 
through long years of experience as family 
doctors. The emphasis on ability to see the 
big picture, to see the patient as a member 
of his family, to see the medical problem in 
relationship to his other problems, to select 
important information from trivia, to make 
reasonable value judgements, provides a new 
dimension to medical education. 

Students who want a very close personal 
relationship with patients and see them- 
selves as future family physicians can relate 
to this new physician on campus, In contrast 
to the implied disapproval suggested by their 
absence in the past, the presence of these 
new faculty members expresses the Medical 
University’s endorsement of Family Practice. 

Large numbers of medical students par- 
ticipate in the program of the Department 
of Family Practice by enrolling their fam- 
ilies in it for care, by electing to follow fam- 
illes and participate in their care and by 
attending Family Practice conferences. Stu- 
dents see there is need for the different per- 
sonalities and intellectual approaches in 
medicine. They see that primary physicians 
and specialists in narrow fields are essential 
for an efficient, workable and economical 
health care system. They see that a workable 
ratio of these physicians is essential. 

Graduates see the plight of our nation. 
They see the need. They see the high stand- 
ards set for the new specialist in Family 


Practice, a discipline with defined goals. 


They see a place in this new specialty they 
wish to fill, a place that they know is im- 
portant, a place that will be respected. They 
know they will be proud to be a specialist 
in Family Practice. The growing number 
of residencies and the large number of ap- 
Plicants affirm that new graduates see the 
relevance of Family Practice to the health 
care problem of our nation. 

At our Medical University of South Caro- 
lina there is already a lively interest at every 
level and our program is less than one year 
old. Nine of our 76 graduates of the class of 
“71 are beginning residency training with us 
next month, increasing our total to 17 
residents. An additional eight of our grad- 
uates are training elsewhere to become 
family physicians. 

Family Practice programs in medical 
schools and medical centers are doing much 
to correct the imbalances I have discussed. 
The creation of the American Board of 
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Family Practice with its high standard and 
stated goals has brought about new respect- 
ability and with it an invitation to join in 
the teaching of medical students. Family 
physicians as faculty members are explain- 
ing the satisfactions to be gained from the 
practice of family medicine. Medical stu- 
dents and residents are adjusting upward 
their estimation of the care he can provide. 
They respect his efficiency in caring for large 
numbers of patients and his expertise for 
separating out the more serious illnesses as 
he provides continuing care. They are seeing 
that a clever family physician teaches his 
families to separate wish from need, at least 
to a degree. 

Students and residents are seeing that 
patients are better satisfied when their symp- 
toms and problems are explained to them by 
one they know and trust. They see him con- 
tinue to care for a patient even while an- 
other physician directs his efforts more di- 
rectly at an organ or at a disease. They are 
learning it is a pleasure to be a consultant 
working with a well trained family physician, 
@ pleasure to work with him as a team-mate. 
Students and residents respect his judgment 
as he demonstrates his ability to balance 
possibility with probability and care for a 
patient through an illness or solve a prob- 
lem at a reasonable cost. 

The American Board of Family Practice 
was recognized and approved as a specialty 
in February 1969, only 27 months ago. In 
this brief period almost 4000 physicians have 
taken a rigorous examination in order to be 
identified with this new specialty. The num- 
ber of Family Practice Residency Programs 
has increased from 21 to 64 in the same pe- 
riod. On July 1st more than 514 young doc- 
tors will be training in these programs.‘ 
There are now 16 departments and 21 divi- 
sions of Family Practice in the medical 
schools of this country. An additional 38 de- 
partments and divisions are being planned. 
Thus concepts of Family Practice are being 
taught in many medical schools and medical 
centers throughout the country. 

Our phoenix is healthy and vigorous. As he 
stands in the ashes of the pyre and surveys 
the terrain he sees more widespread concern 
for everyone having his needs met than any 
previous phoenix has seen. And especially 
there is a demand that the health needs of 
this society be met. 

Teachers in grammar and high school are 
teaching basic health rules and the value of 
good health. Economists are searching for the 
best mode of financing adequate health care 
which is fair to all. 

The government is seeking to implement 
policies and health programs which the ma- 
jority of our citizens want. Lawyers and 
legal experts are interpreting the laws to 
ascertain the rights of citizens. 

The humanists challenge us to rise above 
intellectualism and serve the noble purpose 
of medicine. 

The Church is involved. It is reviewing the 
great commission—to preach, teach and heal 
the sick. The Church is reviewing its re- 
sponsibility to health and pondering how it 
can best use its resources. 

President Nixon has said “America has 
long been the wealthiest nation in the world. 
Now is the time that we become the health- 
iest nation in the world”. We should be the 
activists in this endeavor. It is the doctors 
which can make this come true. 

There is a common chord beating in ca- 
dence in all these areas of our society to make 
life fuller, and especially to make it health- 
ier. To reach this great goal we must rise 
above intellectualism. We must share the 
concern of a worried friend or patient, we 
must become more involved with his prob- 
lems, we must become our brother's keeper. 
Another enlightenment awaits us. Life can 
be fuller and healthier than we have yet 
dreamed. 
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The stage is set for a happening and I pre- 
dict it will occur soon. All we need is a cata- 
lyst. The new specialty of Family Practice 
may get the reaction going. It is destined 
to be a part, and I believe a large part, of the 
solution to our health care problems. 

In closing let me remind you that the first 
act of the phoenix was to gather up the 
ashes of his father and place them in a ball 
of myrrh. He then flew with the ball to 
Heliopolis to deposit it on the altar of the 
sun god. Let us be as respectful for the father 
of Family Practice. It was in General Prac- 
tice that the concepts of Family Practice 
were first conceived and tested. Time moves 
on. Family Practice as a formal specialty has 
arrived on the scene at a crucial time. The 
new phoenix is healthy and strong. It files 
into the future with confidence and with 
all systems go. 

FOOTNOTES 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING: 
HALF STEP FORWARD 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, we are faced 
with a national plague—childhood lead 
poisoning. 

This disease—more disasterous to chil- 
dren than polio before the advent of the 
Salk vaccine—is completely prevent- 
able. Yet it continues. It continues be- 
cause adequate funds to combat this 
crippler and killer of young children 
have not been forthcoming. Despite the 
fact that Congress authorized $30 mil- 
lion to fight lead poisoning, the Nixon 
administration has only now requested 
a belated and insufficient $2 million to 
fund the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act, Public Law 91-695. 

The results of this failure can only be 
measured in terms of children’s lives. 
Lead poisoning afflicts some 250,000 to 
400,000 young children each year. It is 
estimated that 16,000 of these children 
require treatment, 3,200 incur moderate 
to severe brain damage, and 800 are so 
severely brain damaged that they re- 
quire care for the remainder of their 
lives. And another 200 children will have 
no future for they will die. 

If this is regarded only in terms of dol- 
lars and cents—and I do not hold that 
we can regard children’s lives in such 
callous terms—the conclusion remains 
inescapable: funding for the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act must be 
forthcoming. 

Each moderate case of brain damage 
requires approximately 10 years of spe- 
cial instruction and care, averaging 
$1,750 per child annually. So, each year, 
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the 3,200 children who suffer moderate 
to severe damage produce costs for care 
alone of $5.6 million. The 800 youngsters 
who annually experience severe brain 
damage require lifetime institutionaliza- 
tion at a cost of $4,000 per year each, 
or $3.2 million annually. Thus, the cur- 
rent annual cost for the damage to these 
small children totals $8.8 million. Add 
to that the medical and other expenses 
for the 200 who die annually. Add to that 
the incalculable millions for loss of pro- 
ductive lives. Add to that the incalculable 
amounts for grief and suffering. 

The figures are devastatingly damning. 
So long as we fail to spend the money to 
end the blight of childhood lead poison- 
ing, we will continue to expend far more 
money patching up the sins which have 
been committed against our children by 
allowing them to fall victim to this man- 
made, yet preventable, disease. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
a most compelling article by Daniel T. 
Magidson entitled “Half Step Forward” 
which appeared in the June 1971 edi- 
tion of Environment magazine. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

HALF STEP FORWARD 
(By Daniel T. Magidson) 

Kelly Jones is one of the children in St. 
Louis who has lead poisoning; she is nineteen 
months old and was recently taken to St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital. She had previously 
been treated by a pediatrician for influenza, 
but, because her condition had grown stead- 
ily worse, her mother took her to the hos- 
pital rather than back to the pediatrician. 
On admission to the hospital the baby was 
unresponsive and almost unconscious. A spi- 
nal tap revealed a high spinal fluid pressure 
and elevated protein content. X-rays showed 
characteristic signs of lead in the long bones, 
and specks in the gastro-intestinal tract that 
appeared to be undigested lead paint. The 
level of lead in her blood was greater than 
100 micrograms per 100 milliliters (the high 
“normal” level is below 40 micrograms per 
100 milliliters). She was immediately given 
intravenous calcium disodium versinate 
which was alternated with Bal (British Anti- 
Lewisite) over a five-day period, the custom- 
ary treatment for acute lead poisoning. By 
the second day she was more alert and re- 
sponsive. Her life had been saved, but it is 
still too early to determine whether damage 
was done to her brain. 

How did Kelly get poisomed? Her apart- 
ment house, seen from the outside, was obvi- 
ously once a stately sdifice and is still pre- 
sentable. Looking at the inside of the Jones 
apartment, however, one has little doubt 
where Kelly got the paint she ate. Plaster is 
chipped off the walls and ceilings, and wall- 
paper is peeling. Every windowsill in the 
Jones apartment is a tracery of cracked and 
fiaking white, lead-based paint. 

Kelly seems to be a typical toddler, and 
toddlers often put things into their mouths, 
no matter how much they are watched or 
told not to. 

Unfortunately, many young children eat 
old paint, plaster, and putty that contain 
lead. About 3,600 children in St. Louis have 
lead poisoning, according to a St. Louis 
Division of Health official. 

James Schoonover, director of the St. 
Louis Development Program of the St. Louis 
City Planning Commission, says that about 
75 percent of the houses in the city were 
built before 1930. Presently there are 238,500 
housing units in St. Louis. Of these, accord- 
ing to Schoonover, 23,800 are considered by 
the city to be in “poor or dilapidated con- 
dition.” It is safe to assume that at least this 
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10 percent of the houses, freely acknowledged 
to be substandard, contain deteriorated, eas- 
ily accessible, lead-based compounds in their 
interiors. 

Ivory Perry, consultant to the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Tenants Organization (MTO), 
is among those concerned about the situa- 
tion. As a civil-rights activist and housing 
developer for the Human Development Cor- 
poration in St. Louis, Perry became inti- 
mately involved in attempts to ameliorate 
poor housing conditions in the city; in time 
this brought him to consider lead poisoning 
in children and its major cause. 

“I got interested in chipping plaster and 
paint in 1968. I was worried that children 
from one to six years would eat it. Most 
houses built before 1950 had lead paint in 
them. Most poor people don't have air con- 
ditioning, and they raise the windows in the 
summertime, and most of the little kids put 
their mouths on the windowsills.” They scon 
discover that the paint chips they lick have 
a sweet-sour taste like lemon drops (Perry 
has tasted paint chips himself to confirm 
this), and soon they are busily chipping and 
eating the paint. 

According to Perry, the use of lead paint 
in housing interiors was outlawed in the 
state of Missouri in 1950. In 1970 he started 
testing houses for lead, using a sodium sul- 
fide solution which causes paint containing 
Jead to turn black on contact. He said, “I 
tested about 50 houses and found out it was 
a waste of time because they all had lead 
paint.” 

As a member of a Danforth Foundation- 
sponsored task force on housing code en- 
forcement in St. Louis, Perry attended an 
aldermanic meeting on the subject in 1969. 
He spoke in favor of new legislation to en- 
force the housing code and pointed out that 
“chipping plaster and peeling paint are a 
hazard and a danger to the kids, because 
most little children will pick up anything 
and put it into their mouths—anything.” 

The Metropolitan Tenants Organization, 
with several other community groups, has 
been conducting free blood-screening tests 
which account for 50 percent of the St. Louis 
screening program, the rest of the screening 
being done by four well-baby clinics op- 
erated by the Health Division and its central 
municipal laboratory (to which all samples 
are sent for free evaluation); the Commu- 
nity Medicine Department of the St. Louis 
University School of Medicine is involved, 
and individual medical students from St. 
Louis and Washington University Medical 
schools and a number of hospital technicians 
have volunteered their services. 

Mounting public concern over lead poison- 
ing is now making itself felt in city govern- 
ment. In April 1970, the St. Louis Board of 
Aldermen passed an ordinance “to detect, 
treat and prevent lead poisoning resulting 
from the ingestion of lead-bearing sub- 
stances, which ingestion is hereby declared 
to constitute a serious public hazard.” In- 
strumental in framing the ordinance were 
the MTO, the St. Louis Division of Health, 
and the Legal Aid Society. The ordinance 
made lead poisoning a reportable disease and 
gave the city health and building commis- 
Sioners new inspection and enforcement 
authority; unfortunately, there have been 
only limited inspection and enforcement be- 
cause the city has not been able to appro- 
priate enough money. Inspectors have con- 
firmed the presence of lead in at least 100 
housing units, including the Jones apart- 
ment, and fines have been assessed in a few 
cases. 

In 1970 the city’s Health Division gained 
permission to use unexpended funds from 
other programs to begin a full-scale attack 
on lead poisoning. Community pressure was 
a significant factor influencing the Board of 
Aldermen to release the funds for the Health 
Division’s program. St. Louis, like other 
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major cities, is in poor financial condition. 
Dr. Valgard Jonsson, deputy health commis- 
sioner, had been asking for years for in- 
creased funds to detect and treat lead poi- 
soning, It took the city three years to buy 
the modern testing equipment requested by 
Jonsson, and then it could not be put into 
use for a time because the city could not 
spare $200 to send a technician to Chicago 
to learn to operate it. To the city's rescue 
came the MTO, which raised the necessary 
money. Now the Division of Health has eight 
people working in the Lead Poisoning Con- 
trol Service under Acting Administrative 
Chief Sharon Loye. 

According to Mrs. Love, between June 28, 
1970 and. April 4, 1971, 2,784 St. Louis chil- 
dren were given blood tests for lead. Of this 
number, 1,168 had levels greater than 40 
micrograms per 100. milliliters; 248 of these 
were given a diagnosis of lead poisoning by 
physicians, and 118 have been hospitalized to 
date. Even for those children who are suc- 
cessfully treated, however, the long-term 
effects of the poisoning are not known, nor 
does the city have funds. for follow-up 
studies of the children. In many cases, they 
are returned to the same environment in 
which they were poisoned. 

The future of even this modest lead poison- 
ing control program now appears doubtful. 
The special funds will be running out soon, 
and if the St. Louis Board of Aldermen does 
not appropriate specific funds for its con- 
tinuation, it will stop. When asked what he 
would do if the aldermen do not appropriate 
the funds, Commissioner of Health William 
C. Banton, who has said “We have robbed 
Peter to pay Paul to get the program going,” 
refused to speculate; he said that he could 
not imagine that the city would not find 
some way to continue the Health Division's 
program to halt lead poisoning in children. 

Ivory Perry and many other interested 
citizens will not be surprised if the appro- 
priation is not made, however. He has said, 
“One reason the city is not trying to preyent 
the disease is because it is not catching.” He 
also has charged that the city government 
is not very interested in the victims “because 
60 percent are black, 40 percent are white, 
and all are poor.” Ten deaths were officially 
attributed to lead poisoning in St. Louis from 
1960 to 1969; all were in children from one 
to four years of age; six were nonwhite, and 
four were white. Dr. Banton states that lead 
poisoning is not solely a “black” problem; he 
estimates that almost as many poor white 
children become poisoned as black. 

It is likely that far more than the reported 
ten children have died of lead poisoning in 
St. Louis from 1960 to 1969. There is prob- 
ably no way to make a meaningful estimate, 
however, Larry Evert, deputy assistant health 
commissioner, told Environment, “The exact 
incidence and prevalence of lead poisoning 
in the city of St. Louis is unknown.” Physi- 
cians, as in the case of Kelly Jones, often 
fail to recognize the symptoms of lead poi- 
soning. Dr. Banton, who graduated from 
medical school in 1946, commented that, at 
least in his school, not a great deal of time 
was spent in making medical students aware 
that it could be a serious public health prob- 
lem. Other physicians have had similar ex- 
periences. Dr. Banton said also that lead 
poisoning could be compared to other dis- 
eases that have been, or are in the process 
of becoming, more widely detected; one must 
be aware of something before he can suspect 
it. And although the constellation of signs 
and symptoms that indicate classical lead 
poisoning are almost unmistakable when all 
are seen in one particular child, it is ex- 
tremely rare for them all to be present at 
once. Also, they resemble the manifestations 
of other conditions and diseases, such as 
malnutrition and influenza, to name only 
two of many. 

In short, people in general, and doctors and 
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parents in particular, must become more 
aware of the lead poisoning problem, espe- 
clally if they work or live in the areas where 
lead poisoning must Rave been endemic, 
though largely unrecognized, for many years. 
When the index of suspicion becomes higher, 
and when all susceptible children have 
their blood tested for lead, the real in- 
cidence of the disease may become known. 

Obviously, better detection and treatment 
are vital measures, but prevention is the 
only avenue to eradicate the disease. It is 
here where there is the greatest contro- 
versy and consequently the least action. 
St. Louis Public Health sources give the cost 
of removing or covering lead paint in 
interior surfaces of houses at $50 per room, 
while real estate people feel it could be $250 
per room. It has been estimated that it 
would cost $100,000,000 to eliminate lead 
poisoning as a public health menace in 
St. Louis. The new city ordinance orders the 
owner or owners of record to remove 
or cover all lead-bearing surfaces in a 
house within 14 days of notification by 
the health or building commissioner. If 
this is not done the owner is held in 
violation of the ordinance and the dwelling 
may be condemned for human habitation 
until the lead is removed or adequately 
covered. 

Even if no kind of affirmative action is 
taken, eventually the incidence of lead poi- 
soning in children will go down, if only 
because of gradual abandonment and raz- 
ing of older houses. As of May 4, 1971, of 
the 23,800 houses in very poor or di- 
lapidated condition in St. Louis, 15,000 are 
vacant and vandalized, just waiting for the 
headache ball. But this is a painfully slow 
process. 

At a public meeting on May 2, 1971 at the 
Watch Church of God in Christ in St. Louis, 
Arthur Jackson, vice-chairman of the Metro- 
politan Tenants Organization, said, “Im- 
provement in housing is the answer, but 
children who may be subjected to lead poi- 
soning don’t have time for long-term proj- 
ects.” Long-term projects must still be ini- 
tiated; but in the meantime massive nation- 
wide screening and treatment programs must 
be initiated and continued to prevent the 
grave and irreversible damage that lead poi- 
soning can cause innocent children. 


MAYNARD CENTENNIAL 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform the House of 
Representatives of the 100th anniversary 
of Maynard, a town lying within the As- 
sabet River Valley in central Massachu- 
setts. Bounded on the north by Acton, 
on the west and southwest by Stow, on 
the northeast by Concord, and on the 
east and southeast by Sudbury, this his- 
torical, industrial town is located 27 miles 
northwest of Boston. 

The town was incorporated April 19, 
1871, and named in honor of Amory May- 
nard, Esquire, a carpet maker from Marl- 
borough, through whose untiring energy 
and sagacity the industries of the town 
were developed. 

One early industry in the town was a 
textile mill to make yarn. The mill was 
later used in the manufacture of car- 
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peting. It was bought by the American 
Woolen Mills Co. around the turn of the 
century and expanded into the Assabet 
Mills of the American Woolen Co. Other 
early industries included papermills, 
built by William May about 1820 and 
later used in the manufacture of wall- 
paper, saw and grist mills, cider and vine- 
gar factories, mills for the manufacture 
of spindles and other factory machinery, 
and mills for the making of blankets and 
flannels. The Assabet River proved im- 
mensely important for early industrial 
development, as the woolen mills were 
dependent upon water for their opera- 
tion. 

In 1907, a group of mill workers orga- 
nized the United Cooperative Society, one 
of the most successful consumer enter- 
prises in the United States. 

Following World War II, Maynard was 
dealt a disastrous economic blow when 
the American Woolen Mill ceased opera- 
tions. Two thousand jobs were directly 
affected in the period between 1951 and 
1953. Hundreds of secondary service jobs 
also disappeared. 

Today, however, Maynard boasts of 
many manufacturers including electronic 
components and accessories, radio and 
television receiving sets, converted paper 
and paperboard products, digital com- 
puters and integrated circuits, stereo 
components, consoles, industrial sound 
instruments, and gift wrapping. 

Because Maynard has such a small 
land area and a limited industrial base, 
the townspeople must be constantly vigi- 
lant and mindful of the importance of 
sound development practices. 

In short, Maynard has learned what 
most other American communities are 
just beginning to realize—that land is 
not a limitless commodity and a resource 
to be squandered. 

Maynard is an outstanding example 
of grassroots democracy at its best. 
Through good times and bad the people 
have stayed together—working at their 
own problems. 

The people of Maynard, who now 
number almost 10,000, have always been 
proud of the heritage and the spirit 
which has brought them together and 
kept them together despite many adver- 
sities over the past 100 years. 

For more than a century the town of 
Maynard has been characterized by all 
of the New England virtues of industry, 
frugality, hospitality, and good govern- 
ment. 

One of the excellent features of the 
100th birthday program conducted by 
Maynard on Independence Day, April 19, 
1971, and on July 4, 1971, was a splendid 
presentation by the Maynard Commu- 
nity Band—an organization which has 
existed for well over 50 years and which 
performs regularly for the people of 
Maynard and surrounding towns. 

It is an extraordinary privilege to have 
been able to participate in the ceremo- 
nies of a community which rightfully has 
pride in its ancestry and great hope for 
its future. One of the most remarkable 
features of the centennial celebration 
was the production of a truly fascinating 
book of 234 pages which details all of 
the remarkable history of the migration 
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of peoples to this lovely town in Massa- 
chusetts where the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of so many people over so 
many decades have created a community 
which has a very unique sense of purpose 
and determination. With these qualities 
Maynard can look optimistically to the 
next 100 years. 


WE NEED A MANHATTAN PROJECT 
FOR DRUG CONTROL 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is suffering from a scourge 
which is corrupting our children, turning 
our streets, homes, and parks into battle- 
grounds, and clogging our jails—narcot- 
ics addiction. 

For much too long now, we have largely 
concentrated our energies on the punitive 
aspects of the problem, jailing the unfor- 
tunate victims of this disease like hard- 
ened criminals. Little has been done to 
take the steam out of drug traffic at its 
source—by eliminating its profitability. 

Recent U.S. initiatives in prompting 
Turkey to end its opium industry, and 
proposals by the President and in the 
Congress to create an executive antidrug 
office are steps in the right direction, but 
we must do much more to begin a true 
national crusade to conquer drug abuse. 
Surely a country which can set and meet 
a date to land men on the moon should 
try to save its young people from the 
drug blight. 

I include in the Recorp two excellent 
recent editorials dealing with the drug 
problem: 


[From the New York Law Journal, 
July 6, 1971] 
NEEDED: ANOTHER “MANHATTAN” ProJect To 
Sotve NATION'S DRUG PROBLEM 
(By Jerry Finkelstein) 

Attention: President Nixon, All Leaders of 
Government and the Bar. 

During World War II a secret project whose 
code name was "Manhattan" tackled every 
conceivable angle so that the United States 
could produce the atom bomb, After the war, 
Congress established the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission whose sole function is to study and 
develop new uses for the atom—and these 
studies have been conducted on an all- 
encompassing basis by all academic disci- 
plines, 

Similarly, when the United States em- 
barked upon its space program, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration was 
set up to oversee the program. It was charged 
with every aspect of the nation's program, 
using not only engineers, but astronomers 
and historians, manufacturers and others 
who could contribute to every minute area 
of study. 

Drug abuse has long since become a 
scourge that threatens the national charac- 
ter and fabric. No segment of our society is 
immune from the impact of this deadly 
plague. Our children at all levels of school 
have been infected. It is the major cause 
of soaring crime rates that undermine se- 
curity in our homes and streets and parks. 
It has corroded the morale and discipline of 
our armed forces in Vietnam. It takes a 
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huge toll out of the business activity in 
terms of absenteeism and poor employee 
performance. It clogs our court calendars. 

It is tragic that a crisis of such magni- 
tude has not stimulated a national response 
on the level of the “Manhattan Project” 
or NASA. If we had recognized the need for 
this approach three years ago, or five years 
ago, or ten years ago, perhaps there might 
not be a drug problem today. If the best 
brains of the nation were used to study the 
drug abuse problem—not only chemists, but 
educators, physicians, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, clergy, attorneys and 
judges, legal enforcement agents and any 
other conceivable group that could shed light 
on the subject, perhaps today we might know 
whether marijuana is safe to use or not, or 
if it leads to the “hard stuff.” If the nation 
had undertaken the massive response to the 
drug problem as it did to the atom and space, 
perhaps today there would not be a debate 
as to whether or not marijuana should be 
legalized. Nothing less, in our judgment, but 
this massive undertaking will put an end to 
drug addiction. 

This same observation can be applied to 
methadone and other aspects of the drug 
abuse problem. Programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts and education pro- 
grams to prevent addiction are inadequately 
financed and uncoordinated. But more im- 
portant, we are full of half-truths and 
ignorance in our nimble approaches to solv- 
ing the problem. 

What is urgently needed is a strongly fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated mobilization of the 
nation’s resources to develop a comprehen- 
sive program to put an end to this national 
disaster and disgrace. Such a program should 
accelerate our research, to telescope the work 
which has not been done in the past five 
or ten years, so we may save our people and 
our nation. 

The United States has attacked so many 
difficult problems—from polio to the atom 
—and found solutions through massive in- 
jections of money and talent. Drug abuse 
is more of a problem and should be ap- 
proached in the same manner—not through 
some piecemeal program with miniscule 
funding. It requires a broad scope—from 
legislation to treaties with other nations— 
so no stone is left unturned. 

The drug problem is a challenge which 
must be faced by the members of the 
American Bar Association. Drug and drug- 
related cases jam the courts and impede the 
legal profession's work. As civic and com- 
munity leaders, members of the Bar can 
play a decisive role in prodding into action 
the White House, Congress, Governors and 
Legislatures to provide the initiative and 
financing needed to put an end to this ma- 
jor threat to our nation. 

It is true that the White House has rec- 
ognized the problem, and called the nation’s 
attention to the dimensions of the national 
tragedy, but it has not attacked drug abuse 
in depth. 


It is equally surprising that no “Mr. 


Anti-Narcotics” has emerged like a Nader 


in the consumer protection field, 

The time is long since past for us to talk 
about drugs, and hope it will blow away. It 
won't! It could eventually lead to the de- 
struction of the civilization we have built 
and come to know. 

Leadership taken by the Bar in mobilizing 
our national resources in this effort would 
be in the noblest traditions of the profes- 
sion, 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
New PRIORITIES ON DRUGS 
One of the self-defeating features of U.S. 

efforts at control of drug abuse has been an 
emphasis on police methods aimed at con- 
trolling the supply and use of dangerous 
drugs. 
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There need hardly be any greater evidence 
submitted to show the failure of this ap- 
proach than merely to cite the dimensions 
of the drug problem that has developed in 
this country. Drugs have become the lead- 
ing cause of death for people between the 
ages of 15 and 35 in New York City, for 
example. 

Our doubts about the effectiveness of 
attempts to control supply makes us 
skeptical of the importance of the just- 
announced U.S. agreement with Turkey, in 
which Turkey has agreed to ban production 
of the poppies which provide the raw mate- 
rial for illegal heroin. We find it hard to 
believe that the crooks who make heroin 
won't find some other source of their raw 
material. 

We are, however, encouraged by signs that 
government thinking on this subject has 
been changing since the negotiations with 
Turkey began. President Nixon's recent 
message to Congress asking an expansion of 
federal spending on the drug abuse problem 
suggests that the US. may be swinging 
towards a sounder approach, very belatedly. 
It may be swinging towards treating the use 
of dangerous “hard” drugs, principally 
heroin, as a medical rather than a police 
problem. 

The President said he will give a new 
priority to the rehabilitation of drug addicts 
through such programs as methadone main- 
tenance. He said the government must “act 
to destroy the market for drugs, and this 
means the prevention of new addicts and the 
rehabilitation of those who are addicted.” 

Federal recognition of the market aspect 
of the drug problem is welcome. Studies of 
the epidemiology of drug abuse long ago dis- 
covered the syndrome that has led to much 
of our present trouble, but U.S. officials have 
not responded to it. 

The syndrome is simply this: Addicts place 
their need for heroin above all else and many 
have progressively larger needs, so drug 
demand has a solid underpinning. As gov- 
ernment succeeds through enforcement 
efforts in limiting the supply, the effect is to 
push the price of the illicit drugs steadily 
upward. As the price rises, the traffic in 
the drug becomes more attractive to 
criminals and criminal organizations willing 
to take high risks and well organized to avoid 
detection. 

The rising price also forces the addict into 
a life of crime, including the recruiting of 
new drug users, who soon become addicts 
themselves. Thus there is an epidemic of 
rapidly spreading hard-drug use, rampant 
crime, and corruption of enforcement officers. 

The British government long ago foresaw 
the futility of an approach to the problem 
that depends so heavily on “prohibition.” It 
has traditionally permitted heroin addicts to 
register with the authorities and obtain 
enough drugs to maintain their habits from 
doctors or hospitals at a very low cost. 

There have been some problems with doc- 
tors abusing their responsibilities under this 
system, but they have been relatively minor. 
Hard drugs and the associated crime problem 
are relatively small worries in Britain. The 
only conclusion can be that Britain has never 
allowed itself to become a highly profitable 
market for hard drugs, unlike the U.S. 

It will no doubt take some time to change 
the thinking of agencies that have attempted 
to deal with the drug problem, and failed 
so miserably, Experiments by private clinics 
with substitution of legal methadone for il- 
legal heroin in New York and Washington— 
thereby enabling some addicts to withdraw 
from the crime syndrome—have sometimes 
gotten cavalier treatment, or worse, from of- 
ficialdom. 

The President's proposals to take the prof- 
itability out of the drug traffic can hardly 
have an immediate effect. But at least the 
country now seems to be moving in the right 
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direction. The sad thing is that the whole 
problem most likely would not have gotten 
out of hand if more intelligence and the les- 
sons of the past colossal failure of alcohol 
prohibition had been applied long ago to 
hard drugs. 


BILDERBERG CASE; REPLY FROM 
U.S. ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OF- 
FICE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
speech of May 24, 1971, page 16698, en- 
titled “Secret Bilderberg Meeting and the 
Logan Act,” I raised the question of the 
applicability of the Logan Act being vio- 
lated by a secret meeting between citizens 
of the United States and citizens as well 
as Officials of foreign governments carry- 
ing on discussions which very likely were 
designed to influence measures or con- 
duct of one or more foreign governments 
or officers or agents thereof in relation to 
disputes or controversies with the United 
States or an intent to defeat measures of 
the Government of the United States. 

I, subsequently, on June 1, inquired of 
the Department of Justice as to their 
opinion of the Bilderberg meeting and 
whether it constituted a possible viola- 
tion of the Logan Act. I specifically asked 
what action was contemplated by the 
U.S. Attorney. General. 

The reply, which I received 6 weeks 
later, confirmed my charges of the Logan 
Act being violated, but denied any con- 
templated criminal action for the pro- 
tection of our country or its people be- 
cause— 

Details of discussions, conclusions, and 
recommendations reached have been sup- 
pressed from the public, and one can only 
speculate as to what transpired. The Depart- 
ment had no coverage of this meeting and we 
have no information which would justify re- 
questing the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to conduct a criminal investigation of the ac- 
tivities of presumably innocent citizens 


Many Americans who have grown 
apathetic by thinking that their country 
is protecting them and itself through the 
expenditures of mass amounts of money 
and employment of trained intelligence 
people may rightfully be shocked to learn 
that if they expect any action to be taken 
by the Justice Department it is incum- 
bent upon the citizens to infiltrate the 
secret meetings and supply the data pro- 
viding specific allegations or specific in- 
formation indicating a violation of the 
Logan Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point a 
copy of my letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the reply 
from his office followed by my original re- 
marks of May 24: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Weshington, D.C., June 1, 1971: 
Hon. JOHN N. MITCHELL, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In remarks 

to the House of Representatives on May 24, 
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1971, I pointed out what appeared to me as a 
possible violation of the Logan Act. 

I am referring to the recent secret Bilder- 
berger meeting held at Woodstock, Vermont, 
April 23-24. 

I enclose a copy of the text of my remarks 
entitled, “Secret Bilderberger Meeting and 
the Logan Act”, as well as the texts of other 
statements of mine about the Bilderbergers. 

It seems to me that a scrutiny of the entire 
proceedings of the three day meeting would 
be necessary in order to detemine if there 
was “an intent to influence the measures or 
conduct of any foreign government or any 
officer or agent thereof in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United 
States,” or if there was “an intent to defeat 
the measures of the government of the 
United States.” 

I would appreciate hearing your opinion 
of my analysis of this matter and of any 
action you may contemplate taking. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. RARICK, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN R. Rarick, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rarick: I have your 
letter to the Attorney Genera] dated June 1, 
1971, concerning the possible applicability 
of the Logan Act to the activities of Ameri- 
can citizens who participated in the Bilder- 
berg meeting at Woodstock, Vermont in 
April, 1971. 

In your remarks in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of May 24, 1971, you correctly noted the 
elements of a violation of the Logan Act. 
You further noted that there were citizens 
of the United States as well as officials of 
foreign governments in attendance. You con- 
cluded that it is logical to assume that one 
or more of those citizens in attendance did 
carry on correspondence or intercourse with 
one or more officers of foreign governments 
and that it was very likely that there was 
an intend to influence measures or conduct 
of one or more foreign governments or offi- 
cers or agents thereof in relation to disputes 
or controversies with the United States or 
an intent to defeat measures of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

However, you also pointed out that all the 
details of the discussions, conclusions, and 
recommendations reached have been sup- 

from the public, and one can only 
speculate as to what transpired. The Depart- 
ment had no coverage of this meeting and 
we have no information which would justify 
requesting the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to conduct a criminal investigation of 
the activities of presumably innocent citi- 
zens. 

Of course, we would consider requesting 
an appropriate investigation in any case in 
which we might receive a specific allegation 
or specific information indicating a violation 
of the Logan Act, 

Sincerely, 

RopertT C. MARDIAN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Internal Security Division. 


Secret BILDERBERG MEETING AND THE 
LOGAN Act 


Mr. Rarick. Mr. Speaker, in recent re- 
marks—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13688- 
13691 of May 5, 1971, entitled “Bilderberg's 
Woodstock Meeting”; and 14189-14195 of May 
10, 1971, entitled “U.S. Dollar Crisis—A 
Dividend of Internationalism”—I raised sev- 
eral questions about the secrecy of the Bilder- 
berg meetings and the possible consequences 
of such secrecy. 

Since all the details of the discussions, con- 
clusions, and recommendations reached have 
been suppressed from the public, one can 
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only speculate as to what transpired. Follow- 
ing their meeting, the Bilderbergers re- 
turned to their respective countries with 
the ordinary citizens uninformed as to their 
gcels and plans. 

Secret discussions are not in keeping with 
Western political tradition of “open coven- 
ants openly arrived at.” Ordinary citizens 
are alarmed when influential men meet pri- 
vately to solve world problems, especially 
when the membership lists are overwhelm- 
ingly composed of international Socialists, 
businessmen, and financiers. 

The cause and effect method can be used 
to arrive at the latest intentions of the Bil- 
derbergers. Following the first Bilderberg 
meeting held in the United States in 1967 
came the announcement that French gold 
and silver reserves had dropped more than 
50 percent in the previous year and of the 
partial withdrawal of French gold balances 
in the United States. Within a few days fol- 
lowing the recent Bilderberg meeting of 
April 23-25 in Woodstock, Vt., came the re- 
cent U.S. dollar crisis in Europe. The Bilder- 
bergers’ decisions are highly suspect of ma- 
nipulating gold and international currencies. 

Could the secrecy of the Bilderberg meet- 
ings be because of the Logan Act which pro- 
hibits unauthorized contacts between a 
citizen of the United States and an officer or 
agent of a foreign government? 

As amended and enacted into positive law 
on June 25, 1948, as 18 U.S.C, 953, the Logan 
Act provides: 


“$ 953. Private correspondence with foreign 
governments 

“Any citizen of the United States, wher- 
ever he may be, who, without authority of 
the United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries on any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign government or of any officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or con- 
troversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of the United States, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years or both. 

“This section shall not abridge the right of 
a citizen to apply, himself or his agent, to 
any foreign government or the agents thereof 
for redress of any injury which he may have 
sustained from such government or any of 
its agents or subjects. June 25, 1948, c. 645, 
62 Stat. 744.” 

The elements of a crime under the Logan 
Act appear to be as follows: 

“(1) The actions forbidden to U.S. citizens 
are: 

“(a) Without the permission or authority 
of the Government; 

“(b) Directly or indirectly; 

“(c) To commence or carry on any verbal 
or written correspondence or intercourse with 
any foreign Government or any officer or 
agent thereof. 

“Or— 


“(d) To counsel, advise or assist in any 
‘such correspondence,’ 1e., in any verbal or 
written correspondence by a U.S. citizen with 
any foreign Government or officer or agent 
thereof; 

“(e) With an intent to influence the meas- 
ures or conduct of any foreign Government 
or any officer or agent thereof in relation 
to any disputes or controversies with the 
United States. 

“Or— 

“(f) With an intent to defeat the meas- 
ures of the Government of the United 
States.” 

As can be seen from the membership list 
of the recently held Bilderberg meeting there 
were citizens of the United States as well as 
Officials of foreign governments in attend- 
ance. Since no official announcement was 
made of this meeting by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, we can only assume that the meeting 
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was not authorized by the U.S. Government. 
Since the meeting at the Laurance Rocke- 
feller Woodstock Inn lasted 3 days, it is logi- 
cal to assume that one or more of those citi- 
zens of the United States in attendance did 
carry on “correspondence or imtercourse” 
with one or more officers of foreign govern- 
ments present. Since the two points dis- 
cussed as announced by Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands were, first, “the contribu- 
tion of business in dealing with current 
problems of social instability,” and, second, 
“the possibility of a change of the American 
role in the world and its consequence,” it is 
very likely that there was an intent to in- 
fluence measures or conduct of one or more 
foreign governments or officers or agents 
thereof in relation to disputes or contro- 
versies with the United States or an intent 
to defeat measures of the Government of the 
United States—especially when shortly fol- 
lowing the close of the Bilderberg meeting 
there occurred a rejection of U.S. dollars by 
four of the governments whose officers were 
in attendance at the Bilderberg meeting. 
Additionally the Socialist Prime Minister of 
Canada whose defense minister was present, 
now is in Moscow carrying on defense agree- 
ments with the Soviets against the United 
States. 

So, it seems plausible that one or more of 
the U.S. citizens present at the recent secret 
Bilderberg meeting could very well have 
committed a criminal offense under the 
Logan Act. Could this be the reason for the 
veiled secrecy? 


BIG BUS BILL 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have indicated earlier, the big bus bill, 
H.R. 4354, has now been officially re- 
ported to the House. Upon reading the 
report, I was surprised at the extreme 
efforts made by the majority in the re- 
port to disassociate the big bus bill from 
the big truck bill. The majority states: 

It (the bus bill) in no way is related to 
the question of length or weight nor is it in 
any way related to the question of trucks. 

At one other point in the report, they 
state: 

Last year, the big bus bill was heard con- 
currently with legislation involving the size 
(length and width) and weights of trucks. 
The two should not be confused or related in 
consideration of H.R. 4354 as reported. 


I would be the first to concede that the 
big bus bill “simply” permits buses 6 in- 
ches wider to travel on our interstate sys- 
tem. My colleagues in the majority must 
be somewhat naive if they see no rela- 
tionship between bigger buses, and bigger 
and heavier trucks. 

If a bus 6 inches wider is sufficiently 
safe to be operated on our highways, 
how can you say that trucks 6 inches 
wider are any less safe? And, what is 
the point in making trucks 6 inches wider 
unless you permit them to carry a heavier 
load? It seems quite clear to me that a 
big truck bill is following behind this 
bill as certainly as night follows day. 

With respect to the effect of those big- 
ger and heavier trucks on our highways, 
the following clipping from the Chicago 
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Sun-Times for July 12, 1971, gives some 
idea of the scope of the problem: 
EXPRESSWAY REPAIRS Gor You Down? BLAME 
TRUCKS 
(By Fletcher Wilson) 

If reconstruction work on the Kennedy 
and Dan Ryan expressways is giving you 
headaches, blame the 30,000 trucks that use 
these highways daily, the state's chief high- 
way engineer said Sunday. 

Richard H. Golterman said the righthand 
local lanes which the trucks are required to 
use wore out on the Ryan while the express 
lanes remained in good shape. The Ryan re- 
construction is on the local lanes. 

“Trucks appeared in greater volume and 
with heavier weights on the Ryan than 
was anticipated by the designers,” Golter- 
man said. “This was instrumental in break- 
ing up the local lanes in advance of their 
time.” 

State highway engineers believe trucks also 
were largely responsible for damaging the 
Kennedy pavement to the extent that it 
needs resurfacing. But they base their case 
against trucks on the more conspicuous evi- 
dence in the Ryan local lanes. 

The Kennedy was fully opened in Novem- 
ber, 1960. The Ryan was completed in De- 
cember, 1962. 

When plans for the Ryan were put on 
paper in 1957, designers predicted that less 
than 150,000 vehicles would be using the 
highway daily in 1971 and less than 200,000 
daily in 1975. 

The volume passed 180,000 in 1963 and has 
gone to 220,000 now. 

Golterman said trucks appeared in greater 
volume than designers foresaw. Designs were 
based on the expectation that 75 per cent of 
the traffic would be passenger vehicles and 
25 per cent trucks. The 1971 ratio has been 
55 per cent passenger vehicles to 45 per cent 
trucks. 

Still more significant, Golterman said, is 
that planners estimated that 55 per cent of 
the trucks would be light single-axle ve- 
hicles and 45 per cent would be multiple- 
axle pavement crushers. ~ 

The actual ratio is 45 per cent single-axl 
to 55 per cent multiple, 

“These continuous heavy truck loadings,” 
Golterman said, “made necessary the re- 
placement of the old concrete pavement with 
stronger and thicker concrete.” 

HOT WEATHER VICTIM 

The old pavement being broken up is 
eight inches thick. It will be replaced with 
10 inches. 

Golterman conceded another engineering 
goof. The continuous pavement laid in the 
Ryan was supposed to resist hot weather 
blowups. It did not, 

Another type of construction used on the 
Eisenhower Expressway was free of summer 
troubles. That type will be used in the Ryan 
construction. It places expansion devices the 
engineers call dams at frequent intervals. 

The $15,743,472 job of rebuilding the Ryan 
and resurfacing the Kennedy with three 
inches of asphalt is the largest single express- 
way rehabilitation project the state has had 
so far. 

20-25 year lifespan? 

The Ryan work is being done by the 
Brighton-Krug Construction Corp. on a bid 
of $5,473,744 and the Kennedy by the Arcole- 
Midwest Corp. on a bid of $9,482,003. In ad- 
dition J. L. Manta Inc. was given a $787,724 
painting contract. 

Highway experience over the nation has 
led to a rule of thumb that properly laid 
pavement can be expected to last 10 to 15 
years when subjected to the conditions for 
which it was designed, 

Golterman said the new pavement on the 
Ryan should last 20 to 25 years. He said this 
estimate should be sound if present truck 
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weight limitations are retained. He said traf- 
fic volume cannot go higher because no more 
vehicles can be squeezed on the highway. 

Some surface disintegration will come, he 
conceded, from the winter freeze-thaw cycle 
and from salting. 

Golterman said the decision was made to 
tie up both the Kennedy and the Ryan at the 
same time because this would minimize the 
length of time motorists are discomfitted. 
Splitting the jobs, he explained, would bring 
two summers of tieups instead of one. 

This way it is all supposed to be over by 
Oct. 22. Contractors will be given bonuses 
for finishing early but must pay penalties for 
going beyond the deadline unless the delay 
can be attributed to an act of God, such as 
bad weather. 


THE WALTER COLLINS CASE 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
bring to the attention of this body a case 
which clearly illustrates the dual evils 
of military conscription and pervasive 
racism in this country. The Walter 
Collins case shows us how these evils 
interact to bring compounded injustice 
to our citizens. 

Walter Collins is a young black man 
now serving a sentence in prison for re- 
fusing induction into the Armed Forces. 
While he is ardently and conscientiously 
opposed to the war and the draft gen- 
erally, he protested his own induction 
specifically because he was classified and 
ordered for induction by an all-white 
local board which did not represent his 
community. 

As I have said here many times, the 
draft is by its nature unfair but it is 
especially unfair to blacks who are some- 
times unsophisticated in the ways of 
draft resistance, who lack the funds for 
long court battles, and who are ex- 
cluded from jobs and education which 
would give them deferments. 

Even if a black man can surmount 
these obstacles, he may then be subject 
to the whims of a local board made 
up exclusively of his bigoted white 
neighbors. 

I urge my colleagues to examine this 
case and to join me in protesting in 
Walter Collins’ behalf: 

PROTEST THE JAILING OF WALTER COLLINS AND 
THE SITUATION OP BLACK DRAFT RESISTERS 
Walter Collins, 26-year-old activist in the 

black liberation movement, was arrested No- 

vember 27, 1970, to start serving a five-year 
sentence for refusing to be drafted. 

The arrest came just 11 days after the U.S. 
Supreme Court had refused to hear an ap- 
peal of his sentence—even though his law- 
yers were preparing a petition for reconsider- 
ation by the high court, which they had 26 
days to file. Federal marshals came to Col- 
lins’s home in New Orleans, handcuffed him, 
and refused to allow him even time to get a 
coat or a toothbrush, His mother, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Collins, a nationally prominent leader 
in peace and liberation movements, correctly 


called it “gestapo tactics.” The normal pro- 
cedure of arrest when an appeal is denied, 
especially in the case of white defendants, is 
to allow the person time to take care of per- 
sonal affairs and surrender. 
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The issue in Collins's case is whether all- 
white draft boards, made up of people who 
live outside the areas where black people live, 
have a right to draft black men to die on for- 
eign battlefields for a system that has con- 
tinually oppressed them at home. 

Collins's situation is similar to that of 
thousands of young black men across the 
country—for draft boards like his are operat- 
ing everywhere. The only unusual thing 
about his case is that Collins had been or- 
ganizing throughout the South and the 
country against racism, war, and the draft. 
At the time he was arrested, he was sched- 
uled to speak in the following two weeks at 
colleges and high schools throughout Lou- 
isiana and to lead a national conference of 
black draft counsellors in Chicago in early 
December. The government wanted him shut 
up quickly, 

We ask you to join us in protesting Col- 
lins’s imprisonment—and through this pro- 
test the oppression of all black men under the 
draft laws. The Supreme Court must face 
this issue—and so must all of white Amer- 
ica. 

A petition for reconsideration of the Col- 
lins case was filed in the Supreme Court on 
December 10. On January 11, 1971, the Court 
gave its final refusal to consider the appeal. 
Collins is now in federal prison in Texar- 
kana, Tex. Details on this case and the is- 
sue—and what you can do about it—are 
outlined below. 


- WHO COLLINS IS 


Collins has been active in civil-rights 
movements sincé he was in high school and 
took part in the sit-ins of the early 1960's. 
He worked on voter-registration drives in 
the Deep South, and in 1966 he started orga- 
nizing opposition to the Vietnam War in 
the New Orleans black community. 

For the last two years, he has worked on 
the staff of SCEF, a Southwide organization 
that is building coalitions between black 
people and poor and working-class white 
Southerners. Along with young white orga- 
nizers, he has been working to build such 
coalitions in Laurel, Miss., and elsewhere in 
the Deep South. 

He is also Southern regional director for 
the National Association of Black Students 
(NABS) and has been setting up a Southern 
regional office for the Central Committee 
for Conscientious Objectors and organizing 
a network of black draft counselors through- 
out the South. 


THE COLLINS DRAFT CASE 


Collins lost his student deferment in 1966, 
soon after he began organizing against the 
Vietnam War. He was classified 1-A by an 
all-white draft board—although two-thirds 
of the people in the area it served were black. 
Only one of the board members lived in that 
area. The chairman of the board lived in a 
different county. All this was in direct viola- 
tion of the draft law. 

He was given the wrong information when 
he tried to apply for conscientious-objector 
status. Twice, when he reported for induc- 
tion and passed out anti-war literature, he 
was sent home. Collins was finally indicted 
on six counts of refusing induction—and con- 
victed of five. He was sentenced to five years 
on each charge, to be served concurrently— 
and fined $2,000. 

Collins's appeal is based on the illegal 
make-up of his draft board. His lawyers con- 
tend that if he was not represented on the 
board, he shoulda not have to obey its orders. 
The government says it doesn’t matter if the 
board failed to comply with the draft law— 
it is a “de facto” boari. Now, government 
spokesmen are also claiming that “a 
quorum” of the board members were legally 
eligible to serve on the board, and therefore 
it was not a lawless board. 

“There should be only one law for the gov- 
ernors and the governed,” says Robert Sedler- 
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one of Collins’s lawyers. “A draft board not 
constituted in accordance with the statute 
and regulations is a ‘lawless board’ without 
the power to classify at all, or to issue valid 
orders to report for induction.” É 

Sedler also noted that the federal courts 
in New Orleans, were inconsistent in their 
rulings. Last April 24, the U.S. District Court 
in that city freed Oscar E. Clinton, a white 
man, on a draft charge because only two 
members of his draft board were residents 
of the area it served. Three days later, the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans 
upheld Collins's five-year sentence—although 
only one member of his board lived in the 
area it served. 

Sedler also asked the high court why black 
people should be expected to serve in the 
armed forces when they are not allowed to 
serve on draft boards—why they are ex- 
pected to “accept decisions affecting their 
very lives that are made by whites,” but 
whites are not expected to accept decisions 
affecting their lives made by blacks. 

The attorney suggests that this may ex- 
plain why 22 per cent of the Americans killed 
and wounded in Indochina are black, al- 
though black people are only 10 per cent 
of the U.S. population. “These questions,” 
Sedler said in a brief to the Supreme Court, 
“relate to the very legitimacy of a system by 
which young Negro men are asked to give up 
their lives for their country... . They call 
into issue the prejudice and racism that are 
part of American society today." 


THE SPECIAL OPPRESSION OF BLACK RESISTERS 


Collins is only one of thousands of young 
black men who have been victimized by 
unfair and illegal administration of the draft 
law. He is only one of many who have been 
refused a hearing in the higher courts. No- 
where is the double standard of justice in 
this country—one standard for whites and 
one for blacks—more evident than in the ap- 
plication of the draft law. 

In the last few years, the rights of draft 
resisters under the law have been widening— 
because of pressure from the peace moye- 
ment. A number of important cases have 
been won and prison sentences set aside. 
But these were almost entirely in the cases 
of white men. Since 1965, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has decided 28 cases involving the 
rights of draft resisters. Twenty-four of these 


were won and four were lost by the young - 


men involved. But only three of those whose 
cases were accepted for review were black. 
Two of these were among the four cases that 
were lost. 

Meantime, other black draft resisters have 
had their appeals rejected or have been un- 
able to appeal to the higher courts. They are 
now in prison or on the way, or in exile in 
other parts of the world, convinced that they 
can get no justice in the U.S.A. 

Among those refused a Supreme Court 
review are Fred Brooks, a leader of the black 
student movement in Nashville, and Mike 
Simmons, SNCC leader who not only refused 
induction but took part in one of the first 
induction-center demonstrations—in At- 
lanta in 1966; and thus far the Court has 
avoided hearing the central issues in the case 
of Cleve Sellers, a founder and leader of 
SNCC. 

Especially singled out for long sentences 
under the draft law are young black men 
who are active in protest movements—in 
other words, those who are actively trying to 
change the system that oppresses them. 
Meantime, thousands of other black men who 
might have refused the draft have been con- 
vinced from the beginning that it is useless 
or they lack the resources to make a major 
fight. So they have simply gone into the 
army—or disappeared. 

As we protest the imprisonment of Walter 
Collins, we are fighting for the rights of all 
these men, As we call the attention of gov- 
ernment officials and the public to the way 
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the draft system operated in Collins’ case, 
it becomes clear what this system is doing 
to all black men. If we can win Collins’ 
case, it can crack open the entire draft sys- 
tem as it relates to blacks. And as it cracks 
open for blacks, it will crack open for more 
whites, too—for the same kind of discrimi- 
nation also operates against poor white men, 
who are also usually drafted by boards whose 
members live outside their areas. 

The draft system, like everything else in 
this country, is blatantly racist, Ultimately 
racism always means murder—and nowhere 
is this more evident than in the draft, where 
the results are that young men are sent to 
their deaths. White America must tear the 
blinders off its eyes and look at this situa- 
tion—and do what is necessary to change 
it. 

THE PROTEST MOUNTS 


On December 10, representatives of black 
liberation, human rights, and peace orga- 
nizations met in Washington to present the 
issue of the Collins case to government of- 
ficials. Included were leaders of the National 
Committee of Black Churchmen, the Na- 
tional Association of Black Students, South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, SCEF, 
Republic of New Africa, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, and 
several other groups. 

They visited the Justice Department, Se- 
lective Service headquarters, and the White 
House, where they presented amnesty peti- 
tions signed by 12,000 people across the 
country. Three white draft resisters who 
recently won their cases in landmark de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court submitted an 
amicus brief to that court, urging that 
the Collins case be reviewed. The three— 
David Gutknecht, Joseph Mulloy, and Elliott 
Welsh—told the Court: “Our victories in the 
face of black defeats contradict everything 
we are trying to make our lives stand for.” 

On the same day, in Collins’s home town 
of New Orleans, a delegation presented the 


US. district attorney with amnesty petitions 
signed by 5,200 persons in that city. Other 
concerned citizens visited their local U.S. 
district attorneys in other parts of the coun- 


try; some called on their 
an investigation of the racist nature of the 
draft system. Amnesty International, based 
in England, began circulating petitions for 
amnesty for Collins all over the world. 

In the wake of these protests, the Supreme 
Court announced that it would hear the 
draft appeal of heavyweight champion Mu- 
hammed Ali—after previously rejecting it. 
In a letter from prison, Collins remarked: 
“I'm sure that quite a few people will see 
the court's action as a concession to black 
draft resisters. Far from that, it is an at- 
tempt to evade the charge of racism and 
the onus of genocide in the court's abetting 
of the discriminatory and illegal drafting 
of black men by racist, incompetent draft 


CROWDED JAILS IMPERIL 
JUSTICE 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the Chief 
Judge of the District of Columbia Supe- 
rior Court has recently reminded us that 
our attempts at strengthening the crimi- 
nal justice system are a long way from 
showing results we can be proud of. 

As Judge Greene warned in testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee, we have 
increased rather than decreased the pres- 
sure on the system by reforming only 
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half of it. Our efforts have been so lop- 
sided in favor of the police and the prose- 
cutor that the courts and the jails are 
unable to keep up with the number of 
arrests and convictions being obtained. 

It is admirable to catch and convict 
criminals, but not if the result is self- 
defeating. At present our jails and prisons 
are so overcrowded and underfinanced 
that they cannot hope to rehabilitate the 
people who are sent there. Since more 
than 90 percent of the people who are 
sent to jail are at some later point re- 
leased back into society, it is suicidal 
for us not to do something while they are 
in custody to try to insure that they will 
not commit further crime after being 
released. Yet at present, we spend 85 per- 
cent of each corrections dollar on mere 
custody, and only 15 percent on correct- 
ing criminals. 

Conditions have become so desperately 
degrading at some institutions that 
judges are refusing to send convicted 
criminals to them. In two recent cases, 
conditions in State prisons have been 
held to constitute cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment in contravention of the eighth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Yet still we neglect our correctional in- 
stitutions at every budgetary turn. The 
District of Columbia crime bill passed last 
session provided generous assistance to 
the courts and the police and the prosecu- 
tors, but precious little for the institu- 
tions which must deal with the people 
who are caught and convicted. More re- 
cently, the House voted to shortchange 
the jails and prisons once again when it 
cut funds from the Justice Department 
appropriation earmarked for this pur- 
pose, and rejected an amendment which 
proposed to reinstate the requested funds. 

We are creating an explosive situation 
by our uneven treatment of the criminal 
justice system. We would do well to heed 
Judge Greene’s warning, as reporting in 
the following article in the Washington 
Evening Star: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 17, 1971] 
CROWDED JAILS IMPERIL Justice, GREENE 
Warns 
(By Martha Angle) 

Chief Judge Harold Greene of the D.C. Su- 
perior Court warned today that the District's 
entire criminal justice system may face “a 
crisis of the greatest magnitude” due to in- 
adequate correctional facilities. 

The warning came at a Senate District 
Committee hearing focusing upon the im- 
pact that last year’s landmark D.C. Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedures Act has had 
on the correctional systems here. 

Moments earlier, Asst. U.S. Atty. Luke 
Moore told the senators that felony indict- 
ments in the District will be double last 
year’s figure as a result of the new law, and 
that conviction rates are up to about 92 per- 
cent. 

SEES “GRAVE CRISIS” 

Greene said that if facilities are not avail- 
able to receive all those being convicted as a 
result of court reform and stiffer criminal 
laws, “we are going to have a grave crisis.” 

Sen. Adlai E. Stevenson III, D-Ill., con- 
ducting the two-day hearings, was clearly 
disturbed by the testimony. 

“If one thing has been made evident by 
these hearings,” he said, “it is that there 
simply are not enough facilities within the 
Department of Corrections for the incar- 
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ceration of all those who are being con- 
victed.” 
ALTERNATIVES SOUGHT 

Stevenson said that “we must find alter- 
natives to incarceration” if the system is 
not to break down. He suggested that judges 
could place more convicted offenders on pro- 
bation with proper supervision. 

But Greene replied that more use of pro- 
bation was “not the purpose” of last year’s 
tough anti-crime legislation, “which lays 
heavy emphasis on incarceration.” 

Blair Ewing, director of the mayor's office 
of criminal justice plans and analysis, told 
the committee the Corrections Department 
was neglected in last year’s crime bill. 

FOCUS OF ATTENTION 

“The police, the prosecutors, the public 
defenders and the courts all received the at- 
tention they so urgently needed. 

“Corrections did not,” Ewing testified. 

The new law went into effect on Feb. 1. 
Moore said that by Feb. 1, 1972, the U.S. At- 
torney's office expects to have obtained a 
total of 4,000 felony indictments, “a 100 
percent increase in one year.” 

“SIGNIFCANT IMPACT” 

“This will obviously have a significant im- 
pact on other components of the criminal 
justice system, particularly corrections,” 
Moore said. 

Defendants are being given speedier trials 
and longer sentences as a result of the new 
law, he said. 

In addition, Moore said the conviction rate 
in felony cases—including guilty pleas—of 
about 92 percent, compares with 85 percent 
when all such cases were prosecuted in U.S. 
District Court. The Superior Court now han- 
dles about half the felony indictments in 
the District, he said. 

REASONS UNCLEAR 

Moore said he is “mot sure at this time” 
why the conviction rate is higher in the wake 
of the Court Reform Act. 

“We don't know whether it’s the increase 
in the quality of staff (in the U.S. Attorney’s 
office) or the views of the jury,” he said. 

D.C. Corrections Department officials yes- 
terday testified that the Lorton Reformatory 
complex and the D.C. Jail are already seri- 
ously overcrowded, 


THE TIME HAS COME 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 5, the Davenport Times- 
Democrat editorialized on the war in 
Vietnam. 

Reflecting on the mail I am receiving 
from constituents and the results of my 
questionnaire this spring, it is apparent 
to me that this editorial represents the 
feeling of a large number, if not an over- 
whelming majority of the people I serve. 

The editorial is well-reasoned. It de- 
serves the attention of the House. 

I include the article as follows: 

Tue Time Has Come 

The Viet Cong offer to free American pris- 
oners of war simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces before the end of 
the year puts President Nixon, Secretary of 
State William Rogers and Ambassador David 


Bruce, negotiator at the Paris peace confer- 
ence, squarely on a red-hot griddle they have 


sought desperately to avoid. 
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Nixon must now decide whether the U.S. 
has any “war aims” left except the recovery 
of the POWs. 

This could well be the temper of the coun- 
try. June 22 the Senate gave 57 votes to pass 
the Mansfield Amendment to provide with- 
drawal of all troops from Vietnam within 
90 days if the POWs are freed. 

Actually, the Mansfield Amendment has no 
force or effect. The Senate has only an ad- 
visory role in foreign policy but it put the 
fat in the fire. 

Hanoi, judging that the senators were re- 
flecting the mood of the American public, 
saw the green light. Two days after the pas- 
sage of the amendment Le Duc Tho, Hanoi’s 
senior negotiator, showed up in Paris for the 
first time since April 1970. 

Earlier in June, the New York Times, fol- 
lowed by other major newspapers, had be- 
gun publishing secret Pentagon papers on 
how the U.S. got involved in Vietnam in the 
first place. The stories raised considerable 
doubt among the people on what our aims 
really were—and are. 

These developments, step by step, have put 
heavy strain on the President’s announced 
plans of trying to withdraw from Vietnam 
“in a way" that will leave a stable govern- 
ment able to cope with the North Vietnam- 
ese troops which, of course, will stay in South 
Vietnam. 

Nor does the President have any assurance 
that all POWs will be returned. The admin- 
istration believes that POWs and men miss- 
ing in action number as high as 1,600 men. 
North Vietnam acknowledges holding only 
339 prisoners. There is a strong possibility 
that some POWs would be left behind as 
Slaves or hostages. 

Dr. Dang Tan, a physician and former offi- 
cial in the North Vietnamese Communist 
party who recently defected to the south, 
recently reported that all prisoners of the 
French Indochina war have not been released 
“even to the present day.” 

Also to be considered is the effect of any 
kind of withdrawal date on the preparations 
for South Vietnamese elections scheduled 
late in August and early October. 

A date will embolden the Viet Cong. Even 
in pacified hamlets, VC sympathizers would 
surface with threats of violence to be meted 
out after the withdrawal date. 

Nevertheless, President Nixon is now in a 
spot where more support for his present 
Vietnam policies will have to be forthcoming 
if he is to continue them. 

The revelations of the secret papers have 
convinced us that there is no reason ever to 
suspect Saigon will have a government we 
view as “stable,” that we erred in trying to 
bring this about through military force, and 
that we wish the South Vietnamese well but 
that we're through with the mess if our 
men are freed. 

In effect, that does leave the return of the 
POWs as our last “war aim” and if we can 
make sure we'll get them all back, let’s 
start serious negotiations and accept the 
inevitable. 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING HIS 
WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 3,100 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20, 1969, there were 
532,500 Americans enduring the perils of 
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an Asian war. Today, there are 236,400 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 

Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


THE THREE HOMES OF THE 
PILGRIMS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the 350th anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, Mass., 
in December 1620, was duly celebrated, 
and the dramatic story of its successful 
establishment and maintenance of the 
Plymouth Colony on Cape Cod Bay dra- 
matized anew by pageant and portrayal. 

The devoted and dedicated Pilgrims 
in establishing and maintaining a new 
home in America, with the establishment 
firmly based on the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, was an event of world 
significance. Occasionally, through the 
years, reference to these events have ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under the authorship of Maurice H. 
Thatcher, himself a descendant of the 
patriarch of the Pilgrims, Elder William 
Brewster, and a five-term Congressman 
from Kentucky. 

In 1970, under the leadership of Col. 
Frederick I. Ordway, Jr., of this city, 
then Governor of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants in the District of 
Columbia, there was prepared and pub- 
lished an ambitious volume entitled, 
“Register of the Society of Mayflower 
Tn persica in the District of Columbia, 
1970.” 

In addition to a certain number of 
carefully prepared historical articles, the 
book carries a roster of the several hun- 
dred members of the District of Columbia 
society, setting forth the respective 
genealogical record of each member. 

The prepared articles are splendidly 
informative and possess important his- 
torical matter. One of these articles was 
prepared by Mr. Thatcher under the title 
of “The Three Homes of the Pilgrims,” 
and sets forth in concise detail a most 
interesting and dramatic story of “The 
Three Homes,” Scrooby, England, Hol- 
land, and Plymouth, Mass. This article 
is distinctive and I believe it to be of 
sufficient merit to appear in the RECORD. 
Therefore, under leave accorded, I in- 
clude it as part of these remarks: 

THE THREE HOMES OF THE PILGRIMS 

It is believed necessary to mention some- 
thing of the conditions prevailing in some 
parts of England—especially in the Scrooby 
region—prior to 1607-8, when the dissenters 
or separatists left their native land for Hol- 
land. 

The Established Church (English) had be- 
come so narrow and despotic in prescribing 
and enforcing restraints for all who did not 
completely conform, that persecution and 
the most intolerable punishments were im- 
posed by the church hierarchy. For infrac- 
tions thus prescribed, the most extreme and 
unreasonable punishments were enforced, 
and it became plain to those thus affected 
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that they could not have the slightest inde- 
pendence in their religious thinking if they 
remained in their native land. 

Therefore, those thus minded cast about 
for another country, as a home where they 
might fully enjoy the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty. They became ready to aban- 
don all that was near and dear in England 
and migrate to a more favored country. 

A considerable number of these dissenters 
were in the Scrooby section where William 
Brewster had organized a dissenting church 
in the old Manor House, in Scrooby, occupied 
by himself and family. He had suffered im- 
prisonment for petty violations of Established 
Church rules; and others of his community 
had likewise suffered. 

Thus these dissenters, including affected 
families, chose and sought and found in 
progressive and tolerant Holland a haven of 
comfort and refuge; and under the most 
tragic conditions, they finally landed in that 
adjacent country. 

New Light on the Pilgrim Story (Mason & 
Nightengale) is the authority for the quota- 
tion now given of the punishment and per- 
secutions of those found guilty of disobeying 
the penal laws in regards to dissidents like 
Brewster and others. I quote: 

The principal London prisons were County 
Poultry, Counter Wood Street, Bridewell, 
Newgate, Clink, Fleet, Gatehouse, and Tower. 
The site of the old Fleet is now occupied by 
the Memorial Hall, the headquarters in Eng- 
land today of the spiritual successors of the 
men who died for religious liberty long ago. 
How trivial some of their offences were! 
George Cotton, for hearing a portion of Scrip- 
ture read by Greenwood in a friend’s house, 
was thrown into prison, without trial, for 
twenty-seven months, Quentyn Smith was 
put in irons in a dungeon at Newgate for 
a similar offence. Nor was the lot of those 
who escaped imprisonment much more en- 
viable. For reasons dealt with at length by 
Dr. Dale, it seems not too much to say that 
England was in danger of becoming one great 
civil prison. The Separatists at the time did 
not see all that was involved in what they 
claimed; but it was upon them that the 
whole brunt of the situation fell and right 
manfully did they endure it. 

What transpired in London area was typi- 
cal of what took place in other parts of Eng- 
land where dissidents flourished; and partic- 
ularly in the Scrooby region where Brewster 
and others were thrust into prison at Boston, 
and other places, for dissenting practices. 
For years Brewster was an especially object 
of persecution with a price on his head and 
this continued in England and Holland until 
he made his way to the New World on the 
Mayflower in 1620, accompanied by his wife 
and children. His case was one of the most 
outstanding, and was typical of what was 
taking place in London and the eastern por- 
tion of England, including Scrooby district. 
All of these persecutions were instigated by 
the hierarchy of the Established Church 
(English), and illustrates the absolute pet- 
tiness and despotism involved. It may add 
something of interest to this story to refer 
to William Bradford, the protege of Brew- 
ster, and the historian and Governor of 
Plymouth Plantation, whose home was at 
Austerfield. 

In some way certain published records 
gave his home as Ansterfield, instead of Aus- 
terfield; and for a century English scholars, 
in vain, tried to find Ansterfield in England, 
when finally some more enterprising re- 
searcher discovered the fact that the letter 
“n" had been misused to replace the letter 
“u" in Austerfield. It seems strange that it 
took so long to discover a mistake so patent: 
but thus it was. 

HOME IN ENGLAND 

It seems appropriate that at this point 
an account of the visit by the writer and 
his wife, July 1927, while they were closing 
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their European trip touring England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, included a visit to the 
Scrooby area. The following is verbatim copy 
of the notes made at the time of the visit. 


From Travel Book of Maurice H. Thatcher 
Friday—July 8, 1927 


Left London at 10 o'clock this morning by 
London-North Eastern Railroad for Edin- 
burgh via Scrooby. Arrived at Scrooby at 2 
PM after changing cars at Grantham. 

At Scrooby saw the Manor House where 
William Brewster lived from 1588 to 1608, and 
his father before him, both Keepers of the 
King’s Post. 

The old house is in very good condition 
except as to some of the floors. We had 
pointed out to us (Mrs. Thatcher and my- 
self)—the particular room said to have been 
Elder Brewster’s bedroom. The house is brick 
with tile roof and is two stories in height. 
It stands on the shore of an idyllic little 
stream known as the River Righton. 

The Manor House is now owned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, whatever that 
may be, and is under 20 years lease to Major 
Peake of Bawtry Hall. The actual occupant 
of the Manor is C. H. Durdy. We found at 
home Mrs. Durdy and her sister Laura 
Hough. 

I secured several snapshots of the Manor 
and other features of interest in the gracious 
little village of Scrooby. 

Tablets have been placed at the side of the 
entrance door of the Manor as follows: 

On the three hundredth anniversary of the 
sailing of the Mayflower with the Pilgrim 
fathers to New England, this tablet was un- 
veiled by the representatives of the Anglo- 
American Society, in commemoration of the 
heroic virtues of the little band of lovers of 
truth and freedom which first met in this 
place. 

September 1920: 

This tablet is erected by the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, United States of 
America, to mark the site of the ancient 
manor house, where lived William Brewster, 
from 1588 to 1608, and where he organized the 
Pilgrim Church of which he became ruling 
elder and with which, in 1608, he removed to 
Amsterdam, in 1609 to Leyden, and in 1620 to 
Plymouth where he died. 


APRIL 16, 1644 


At Scrooby we saw a picturesque and pleas- 
ing countryside surrounding the town with 
several churches in the landscape. We met 
the pastor of the local Methodist Church and 
had with him an interesting conversation. 
He lived very much in the past and gave 
evidence of the fact in what he had to say. 
All in all, the Scrooby area seemed to be a 
typical English scene now generally under 
cultivation and pasturage, although in an- 
cient times much of this general section of 
England was in swamps and morasses. 

Scrooby was indeed the home of the prin- 
cipal founders of dissent who escaped to 
Holland in 1607-8, and Brewster was the 
strong leader of the movement. He lived at 
the Manor House, and had charge of the 
post. He organized the dissenting church 
at Scrooby—made up of high class, middle 
class Englishmen. And the Manor House was 
utilized as a place for regular meetings of the 
church group. Brewster, who was not an or- 
dained minister, became the Ruling Elder 
of this movement, and thus continued in 
Holland and the Plymouth Colony until his 
death there in April 1644. In this connec- 
tion I would quote from The Pilgrims in 
Their Three Homes, (Wm. Elliot Griffis) : 

The leaders of the movement in Gains- 
borough and Scrooby were 4 men, Brewster, 
Robinson, Clifton, and Smyth, each of whom 
had been trained in Cambridge University. 
The 1st and greatest of them was Brewster, 
and next was Robinson. ... The man who 
emerges as the beginner of the Pilgrim move- 
ment was William Brewster, whose father 
had charge of the relay station or post at 
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Scrooby, and who was born before 1567, He 
grew up in the village, seeing whatever came 
into the place from the great world outside. 
When the king’s messengers changed horses, 
drank their ale, or took their supper and 
breakfast at his father’s inn, he was apt to 
hear news. Occasionally some gay or even 
royal lady would pass that way. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, daughter of King Henry 
VII, slept at Scrooby on the 12th of June 
1503, on her way northward... . After he 
had been to school somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, probably at Bawtry, he went to 
Cambridge. It is not at all improbable that 
he walked the whole way thither. Brewster 
entered Peterhouse, the oldest college of all, 
founded in 1284, and made his first record 
December 3rd, 1580. An English college in 
those days was much like some of our smaller 
universities—little more than a grammar 
school. Though it is quite probable that 
Brewster did not graduate or take a degree, 
yet he was long enough at Cambridge to be- 
come decidedly earnest in his Christian char- 
acter. . .. Brewster was called away from 
his studies to help William Davison, who had 
long been Elizabeth's envoy at Antwerp. 
Conditions became so intolerable to the 
dissenters in Scrooby community that they 
undertook to go clandestinely to Holland as 
a place of refuge for residence, until ulti- 
mately they might go to the New World 
where they could form themselves into a new 
colony. In brief, after great trial and tribula- 
tion, the Scrooby group of dissenters made 
their escape to Holland, which for the period 
of 1607-8 to 1620 became their second home. 


HOME IN HOLLAND 


During the period involved, Holland con- 
stituted the most advanced country, not only 
in Europe, but in the entire world. It had 
progressed far along the road of tolerance 
and free institutions, and was outstanding in 
its education, commerce, and shipping. The 
temporary dominance of Spain came to an 
end in a few years, and the country found its 
complete freedom. Its great progress and civ- 
ilization, tolerance of all religions, and its 
educational facilities, made of it a shining 
example to neighboring countries, and espe- 
cially to Eastern England. Indeed, the 
English nation, following the influence by 
Holland, was transformed from an agricul- 
tural country into one of complete industri- 
alization with factories everywhere abound- 
ing. No more fortunate decision could have 
been made by the Pilgrims than that of Hol- 
land as a second home. In this connection, let 
us again quote from the volume last cited re- 
lative to what Brewster found in his earlier 
visits to the Low Countries during diplomatic 
missions with Davison: 

It must have been a wonderful experience 
for this bright young Englishman to travel 
in a state so highly civilized as Holland, which 
then was in many respects, especially in 
social refinement and the comforts of life, far 
superior to Brewster's native country. He saw 
gayly dressed and well-fed people in many 
walled cities, excellent farms, well-made and 
well-kept roads, noble church edifices, superb 
city halls, dwellings built of bricks, and strik- 
ing cleanliness everywhere, while carillons of 
bells in the spires doubtless pleased his ear. 
... We may be sure that so observing 
and keen-minded a man as Brewster after- 
wards showed himself to be could not fail to 
notice especially those things which were very 
different from what one could find in the 
England of his time, such as the federal union 
of seven states, self-government of cities, 
judges independent of the executive, the 
democratic spirit of the churches, public 
schools and free instruction for poor children, 
the freedom of the press, and the liberty of 
printing and publishing. He could not but 
note the toleration granted to Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, Anabaptists, and other people 
without the state church. These ‘dissenters’ 
though not allowed public processions or 
parades, or crosses or symbols on the outside 
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of their places of worship, were perfectly free 
indoors and suffered no molestation. The 
great number of people able to read and 
write, of cheap books and pictures of schools, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, and benevolent in- 
stitutions, must have impressed Brewster; 
while the number and variety of manufac- 
turers, the gayety of the markets, the vast 
fisheries and tremendous commerce—opened 
his eyes to the wonderful world beyond his 
native land. Above all, this idea of liberty of 
conscience, the devoutness and earnestness 
of the Dutch Puritans, and the determination 
of all, Protestants and Catholics alike, to fight 
Spain until their freedom was acknowledged, 
must have kindled new thoughts in the mind 
of William Brewster. 

Also, the following quote is from The 
Pilgrims in Their Three Homes: 

The episode of William Brewster's pres- 
ence in Holland at a critical period in Dutch 
history, and during the movement of the 
Calvinistic democratic and unionist ele- 
ments in the federal republic, which Davison 
could not but favor, is of great significance 
to the philosophic student of Pilgrim history. 
Brewster must have, then and there, seen 
clearly the difference between the forces 
making for the uplifting of the common peo- 
ple and the consideration of a strong and 
united nation, and those which nourished 
aristocracy, privilege, and wealth, and even 
secession. Evidently he went back to his old 
home mightily reinforced in heart and in- 
tellect. His whole afterlife shows what prin- 
ciples he followed—even those which have 
made the better life of England, Holland and 
the United States of America. 

Undoubtedly, Brewster's earlier experiences 
in Holland impressed him tremendously. He 
thus saw in a country other than his native 
England, a land where progress and tolerance 
had advanced in such marked degree. It was 
but natural that later, after he returned to 
live in Scrooby, and had taken over the post 
there, his advice of choosing Holland as a 
haven of refuge, though temporary in char- 
acter, would have powerful infiuence with 
his fellow dissenters in Scrooby and north- 
east England, Such was the case. And the 
first contingent of Pilgrims in 1607, followed 
by larger groups of the dissenters, chose 
Amsterdam as their first place of Holland 
residence. Conditions in this city were not 
favorable to the Pilgrims in matters of em- 
ployment and shortly afterwards, upon due 
study, they made the happy choice of Leyden 
as their residence. 

Leyden was certainly adapted to the wants 
and needs of the Pilgrims, and their residence 
there, until the migration of most of them to 
the New World, wholly justified the selection. 
In that fine metropolis of commerce, manu- 
facturing, shipping and other industrial pur- 
suits they found a desired haven. Leyden was 
then the most advanced and cultured city in 
Holland. It was near the mouth of the River 
Rhine, and by that stream encircled. It had 
beautiful churches, a splendid university (in 
which university Elder Brewster taught Eng- 
lish, besides publishing tracts and books on 
religious subjects), and many factories en- 
gaged in the weaving and dyeing of woolen 
and other fabrics. In factories the bulk of the 
Pilgrims found employment. They also edu- 
cated their children in public schools, and 
the renowned university provided facilities 
for advanced studies, Spanish dominance— 
more or less nominal—was coming to an end, 
and the country was soon to become wholly 
free. The Pilgrims were welcomed there with 
open arms by the Dutch, and on the whole 
the Pilgrims found what they desired. Their 
contacts with all the advantages involved in 
Leyden, and its policies of education and re- 
ligious tolerance, and public and private 
cleanliness, equally impressed them; and the 
lessons thus learned greatly influenced their 
lives thenceforth. There persisted the deep 
desire on the part of these sojourners that, as 
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Englishmen, they should find a new and per- 
manent home in the New World, under the 
English flag, where they could enjoy civil and 
religious liberty. Finally, in 1620 the decision 
was made for a large portion of the Pilgrims 
and their church population in Leyden to 
leave Holland for the New World, and the 
beckoning New World awaited them. The re- 
maining portion, with Pastor Robinson in 
charge, was expected to follow and join the 
first group in North America. Some did follow 
afterwards, but Pastor Robinson remained in 
Holland and died there. The story of the May- 
flower voyage that ended November 1620 at 
Provincetown in Cape Cod Bay need not here 
be retold. 


HOME IN AMERICA 


The third and final home of the Pilgrims 
who came to the New World on the Mayflower 
in 1620 was at “Plimouth Plantation,” on 
the present site of Plymouth Massachusetts, 
The Pilgrim group had hoped to end their 
voyage at the mouth of the Hudson River, 
where there was a Dutch settlement; but be- 
cause of a stormy passage the Mayflower 
ended its voyage at Provincetown, and later 
settled on December 21, 1620, at the present 
day Plymouth site. This was north of the 
Virginia territory, mentioned in their charter, 
and made it necessary for them to act inde- 
pendently in the establishment of the 
Colony at Plymouth. This resulted in the 
adoption of the Mayflower Compact on No- 
vember 21, 1620. 

At last, in the dead of winter, they began 
building their homes on the bleak shores 
of Cape Cod Bay, and the severe weather con- 
ditions prevailing caused the deaths during 
the winter of more than half the Pilgrim 
group. Houses had to be built and this re- 
quired time and effort; put so much sickness 
and death occurred that during this par- 
ticular period it came to pass that Elder 
Brewster and Myles Standish, both retaining 
health, notwithstanding the arduous labor 
involved, were about the only persons left 
with strength to administer to the remain- 
ing sick and dying colonists. Yet, later in 
April 1621 when the Mayflower was ready 
to return to England, the invitation of Cap- 
tain Christopher Jones of the Mayflower to 
take back to England any or all of the re- 
maining colonists was not availed of by a 
single one. For these remaining Pilgrims 
the Rubicon aad been crossed and, live or 
die, the choice of their third home was fixed 
and irrevocable. Their faith in Divine Prov- 
idence was supreme, and their hope for a 
final home where they could be wholly free 
in civil and religious matters, prevailed. In 
the course of time, under conditions of great 
peril and hardship, they succeeded in their 
endeavor, and became the oldest English 
colony of the New World in North America 
that continued without change of location. 

In the Plymouth area the colonists en- 
gaged in farming, fishing and shipping, and 
in timely fashion paid all their obligations. 
In general they lived at peace with the 
Indians. 

These Pilgrims brought to their new home 
their consciences, and fully profited from 
the experiences of their English persecu- 
tions and their contact with the broad toler- 
ance and beneficent qualities of the Dutch 
people and government. They were thus pe- 
culiarly fitted to found a new colony in 
North America and unlike other English col- 
onies, elected their own governors and other 
officials. They were thus governed for about 
seventy years, after which their colony be- 
came a part of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. They discarded the practice of Eng- 
lish primogeniture, but followed the Eng- 
lish system in regard to wills, deeds and 
estates. They also instituted public schools, 
never tolerated the idea of witchcraft doc- 
trines, and granted religious freedom to all. 
They continued their independent church 
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which may be said to have been the frst 
congregational group in the western world. 
Other religions, in the course of time, were 
established in their midst. 

On the whole, it may be truly said that 
their faith and their way of life constituted 
an example of unprecedented benefit to other 
colonies that soon dotted our eastern sea- 
board. The Pilgrim Colony was indeed one 
of conscience and character, and a hostile 
English King, under whom the colony was 
founded, permitted these colonists to exist 
without interference or abridgment of their 
civil and religious policies. The Mayflower 
Compact contained the essential features of 
free and representative government which 
were, in large measure, written into our fed- 
eral constitution. 

These are some of the contributions made 
by the Pilgrims who brought to the New 
World the Christian home upon which our 
nation was founded. Never in all history has 
a small number of dedicated persons done 
so much for the cause of free institutions 
as that achieved by this Pilgrim group. Their 
work will endure so long as men may cherish 
the principles and practices of liberty. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Over the seas the valiant Pilgrims came, 

Nought thinking of honor, glory, or name; 
They worthily wrought for Liberty's cause, 

And earned for themselves a wide and 

deathless fame. 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN CULVER 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen today in the Thomas Culver case 
yet another in a long series of blatant 
attempts by the U.S. military establish- 
ment to stifle our citizens’ expressions of 
their opinions on this Government’s in- 
tolerable war policy in Indochina. 

Capt. Thomas Culver is an American 
citizen who happens to be serving his 
country in the U.S. Air Force in Eng- 
land. When he entered the service he 
swore to defend and uphold the Consti- 
tution, and he apparently took this oath 
quite seriously. On May 31, 1971, he and 
200 other servicemen, out of uniform 
and on their own free time, exercised 
their constitutional right to petition this 
Congress to protest an unconstitutional 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, in Captain Culver, we 
have a highly courageous and conscien- 
tious American who should be held up as 
a fine example and an inspiration to 
every freedom-loving citizen and every 
American serviceman, But instead, what 
has happened to Captain Culver? He 
was summarily arrested, confined with- 
out charges for a week, and then sub- 
jected to and convicted by a court- 
martial, on the grounds that he violated 
a military regulation which itself is pat- 
ently repressive of the very freedoms 
which Culver swore to defend. I, for one, 
find this to be an outrageous paradox, 
which perfectly illustrates the famous 
words of the philosopher Camus: 

When crime dons the apparel of innocence 
in a curious transposition peculiar to our 
times, it is innocence that is called upon to 
justify itself. 
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We know that activities of U.S. serv- 
icemen are. protected by the Bill of 
Rights, exception being made only in 
cases where such activities present a 
threat to the national security. Yet the 
petitioning of Culver and his cohorts was 
thoroughly peaceful and scrupulously 
consistent with both U.S. law applying 
to civilians and with the laws of Eng- 
land, the host country. To say, as the 
Government did at the Culver court- 
martial, that Culver’s activities threat- 
ened our security or endangered our 
harmonious relations with England is to 
make a very bad joke. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, has it in his power to 
dismiss the charges and vindicate this 
fine man. Clearly, it is now time to hold 
Mr. Nixon to account for his statement 
at the Air Force Academy in 1969: 


Everyone in uniform Is a citizen first and a 
serviceman second, and we must resist any 
attempt to isolate or separate the defender 
from the defendant. 


The military's continuing abuse of au- 
thority by applying a separate standard 
of rights to dissident servicemen flies in 
the face of that pledge by the President. 

There insert into the Recorp, and com- 
mend to your attention the report of the 
Culver case from a recent edition of the 
Washington Post. 


{From the Washington Post, July 14, 1971] 


A.F. CAPTAIN CONVICTED FOR PTOTEST 
IN LONDON 
(By Dan Yergin) 

LAKENHEATH, ENGLAND. July 13.—Capt. 
Thomas L. Culver, a 32-year-old legal officer, 
was found guilty today of violating an Air 
Force regulation forbidding demonstrations 
by airmen outside the United States. 

The court-martial was the first test of the 
right of U.S. airmen abroad to petition and 
demonstrate. 

Culver was charged with participating in 
an antiwar demonstration in London on May 
31 and also with soliciting others to partic- 
ipate, both in violation of an Air Force regu- 
lation which bars such activity. The regula- 
tion does not apply within the United States. 

The jury of eight officers returned to the 
small courtroom here this afternoon after 
almost four hours of deliberation. More than 
two-thirds voted for conviction. Sentencing 
will be Wednesday. 

Outside the courtroom shortly after the 
verdict, Culver, visibly shaken but still calm 
of voice, said, “I'm upset, but not surprised. 
The judge gave such a broad definition of 
demonstrations that the jury had to find me 
guilty. This will be a big hunk out of my 
life, but I hope that the appellant court will 
decide on the constitutionality and rule that 
Iam not guilty and that servicemen do have 
rights. Somebody had to stick their neck out. 
This is the way you make law.” 

Culver can move his case through the mili- 
tary appeal court system up to the Court of 
Military Appeals which sits in Washington. 
That board is made up of three civilians. 
The case could also be taken by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court if it agrees with the defense 
contention that a constitutional issue is in- 
volved. 

Similarly higher commands up the line, up 
to and including the President, the com- 
mander in chief, will be reviewing the case 
with the option of lessening the charge or the 
sentence. 

Early in the trial the defense challenged 
the constitutionality of the regulation bar- 
ring participation in demonstrations outside 
the United States. The trial judge, Carl R. 
Abrams, ruled against it. 
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Both sides generally agreed to the facts of 
the May 31 incident—that 200 off-duty air- 
men assembled in civilian dress at Speakers 
Corner in Hyde Park, that they walked in 
groups of six to the embassy to deliver their 
antiwar petition addressed to the President 
and Congress, and that they then attended 
a concert in Victoria Park. 

The five-day trial focused on the question 
of whether this was a demonstration. 

Abrams, stating that he had consulted 
five dictionaries, defined a demonstration 
as “a public showing or display by a large 
group of assembled persons, of feelings such 
as sympathy or antagonism, especially to- 
wards a person, a cause, or action of public 
interest—for a large crowd to intentionally 
assemble to protest against or dictate favor 
for some Official action or attitude against— 
& public exhibition of welcome, approval or 
condemnation, a public manifestation of 
feeling.” 

Edward F. Sherman, civilian defense coun- 
sel and professor of law at Indiana Univer- 
sity, described the definition as ‘wholly 
inadequate.” 

Prosecutor Franklin A. Luna argued that 
“there was planning and organization arm- 
bands, attempts to get attention, statements 
read out, and political satire. What hap- 
pened down there was a demonstration.” 

The defense concentrated on trying to 
prove that no demonstration had occurred, 
that it was only the presentation of a peti- 
tion—a right guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, as well as by 
section 4 of Air Force regulation 35-15, which 
guarantees airmen the right to petition 
Congress. 

Replying to prosecution's suggestions that 
the incidents had threatened “harmonious 
relations” with Britain, the defense called 
several British citizens. Commander Harold 
Hodgson of Scotland Yard said the airmen 
were “anxious not to break any law and to 
stay within U.S. military regulations.” 

Summing up for the defense, Capt. Prank 
Wessen stated, These young men—and we 
have to remember that the servicemen 
today are a lot different from those of 25 
years ago, they are better educated and more 
aware of the world around them—came in a 
relaxed and peaceful manner, guided by a 
rather vague regulation, attempting to stay 
within the law, to present a petition to the 
members of Congress and to the President. 

Wessen concluded by quoting President 
Nixon who declared in 1969 that “everyone 
in uniform is a citizen first and a serviceman 
second, and we must resist any attempt to 
isolate or separate the defender from the 
defendant.” 


ANGELA DAVIS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
well known that the cause of Angela 
Davis has become a major propaganda 
program organized by the Communist 
Party of the United States. Angela Davis 
is an admitted Communist and has been 
accused of having furnished some or all 
of the guns used in the court shootout 
and kidnaping which resulted in the 
death of four persons in California. 

Since that time the Davis case has be- 
come the center for radical agitation and 
organization for the advancement of 
causes which have nothing to do with 
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the justice involved in the case. If we 
look back over the past few decades 
whenever a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer has been arrested for some 
crime, an immediate cry goes up that the 
accused is ipso facto innocent. No matter 
how cowardly or how terrible the crime, 
it appears that no Communist will ever 
be suffered to have justice done accord- 
ing to the merits of his or her case. In- 
stead the cases are made a rallying point 
for Communists, for sympathizers, and 
dupes who hope to attack the “system.” 

It is particularly disturbing that many 
church leaders have allowed themselves 
to become involved in these nefarious 
operations. These church leaders have a 
completely muddled concept of Christian 
charity. They seem to feel that a person 
such as Angela Davis is particularly de- 
serving of sympathy and support. They 
place no trust in the efficacy of our judi- 
cial system and they join in with a Com- 
munist cause even though Communists 
remain militant opponents of Christian- 
ity. 

These confused ministers of Christian 
gospel have mixed up the concern which 
any human being ought to have for the 
rights of another human being with sym- 
pathy for a personality and the cause 
which that personality espouses. In other 
words, as Christians their concern should 
be to see that Miss Davis receives the 
proper and ordinary course of our judi- 
cial system. The State of California has 
taken every precaution to see that justice 
will be done. It is highly mistaken to be- 
lieve that we must go beyond this basic 
concern and espouse the cause which the 
accused represents. 

In this case the accused represents a 
particularly heinous cause, a cause which 
is opposed to our Nation and to our 
rights as a Christian people. Any in- 
formed Christian minister who supports 
the work that Angela Davis is doing is 
supporting the subversion of our Nation. 
They are guilty by participation in the 
attack upon our national survival. 

Mr. President, Mr. Anthony Harrigan, 
executive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, a noted writer 
and analyst who lives in Charleston, S.C., 
has recently written a column in which 
he calls the involvement of many na- 
tional church leaders in these radical 
causes “one of the truly tragic develop- 
ments in our time.” Mr. Harrigan is a 
keen student of both military and psy- 
chological warfare and his analysis of 
church support for the Angela Davis case 
again demonstrates his firm grasp of the 
situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column “Sensing the News” 
by Anthony Harrigan, entitled “Church 
Aid for Angela Davis” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE News: CHURCH AID For ANGELA 
Davis 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

One of the truly tragic developments of 
our time is the involvement of many na- 
tional church leaders in radical causes de- 
structive of peace, order and progress. These 
church leaders often manage to channel 
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church funds to extremists despite the ob- 
Jections of the man in the pew. 

Especially shocking is the disclosure that 
the Council on Church and Race of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has con- 
tributed $10,000 to the defense of Angela 
Davis, an admitted communist. 

Angela Davis is accused of having fur- 
nished some or all of the guns used in a 
court shoot-out and kidnapping which re- 
sulted in the death of four persons in Cali- 
fornia. She fied the state to avoid prosecu- 
tion and was apprehended in New York City. 
She is charged with murder, kidnapping and 
conspiracy. 

According to the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the $10,000 was obtained from a $100,000 
fund used to pay for bail or legal fees for 
people from minority groups. The newspaper 
said that allocation of the $10,000 to the 
Angela Davis defense fund, which is being 
promoted by the Communist Party, “angered 
many Presbyterians during its recent Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in Rochester, N.Y." 

Despite these protests, Dr. William 
Thompson, stated clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, defended the contri- 
bution. In a recent “sermon,” he said that 
“We should have concern for the woman be- 
cause of the Christian gospel.” That's hardly 
justification for giving $10,000 to aid an ad- 
mitted communist charged with murder and 
kidnapping. Churchmen have concern for 
the souls of the members of the Mafia, but 
that doesn’t mean denominational groups 
should give $10,000 to every accused killer 
and drug pusher. Moreover, the $10,000 de- 
voted to Angela Davis could be spent on good 
works—help to the orphaned or in estab- 
lishment of church missions. Church hand- 
outs to avowed enemies of the United States 
are something new and sick. 

Support for the contribution to the An- 
gela Davis legal fund isn’t Mr. Thompson’s 
only interest of this kind, however. On June 
13, the Associated Press quoted Mr. Thomp- 
son in connection with a plan to convene an 
“ecumenical assembly” to oppose U.S. in- 
volvement in the Vietnam War. The an- 
nouncement of the assembly came at a meet- 
ing of the general board of the National 
Council of Churches, an organization that 
plays a major role in promoting and fund- 
ing radical, anti-American groups and move- 
ments. Mr. Thompson was quoted as saying: 
“A tide of public opinion is running against 
this war. If this tide swells into a wave, the 
administration may hear it.” 

Many concerned churchmen hold, how- 
ever, that denominational groups and leaders 
have no warrant to use church facilities and 
funds to stage protests designed to produce 
a specific political reaction. These concerned 
churchmen believe that as the churches in- 
volve themselves in politics, they depart from 
their authentic mission. 

Church support for Angela Davis is par- 
ticularly offensive in view of her well-known 
dedication to Communist Party doctrines. 
Months ago, Episcopalians in Pennsylvania 
protested strongly when a rally to mobilize 
financial support for Angela Davis was held 
at the Episcopal Church of the Advocate in 
Philadelphia. The protests didn’t deter dioc- 
esan officials, however. The public relations 
director of the diocese said “the Committee 
in Defense of Angela Davis seems a very 
legitimate enterprise to many black people, 
particularly the young; and Dr. Paul Wash- 
ington (rector of the Advocate) believes he 
would be irresponsible if he did not permit 
the Advocate facilities to be used by this 
committee. He has indicated his intention 
to continue to permit this committee to use 
Advocate facilities. The bishop concurs in 
this Judgment.” 

This type of thinking is producing a 
marked reaction on the part of individual 
churchmen who resent use of their contribu- 
tions and of church property to aid revolu- 
tionary groups and movements. 
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Actually, the issue extends beyond the 
denominations to the general public. Inas- 
much as churches enjoy tax exemptions, the 
public has the right to be concerned if these 
tax exemptions are used to assist subversive 
organizations or individuals engaged in ur- 
ban terrorism. Viewed from any angle, 
church support for Angela Davis is an ex- 
tremely disturbing development. 


FEDERAL DRUG ABUSE EFFORTS 
SERIOUSLY FRAGMENTED 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
24, over 60 colleagues and I introduced 
a bill to create an Office of Drug Abuse 
Control in the White House. This bill was 
the result of an investigation of Federal 
drug abuse programs which convinced us 
of the need for a comprehensive multi- 
disciplinary, multi-faceted plan of at- 
tack which would coordinate the now 
seriously fragmented Federal approach 
to the problem. 

In order to document our belief that 
current programs are uncoordinated and 
disjointed in origin, largely unevaluated 
and of doubtful efficacy, poorly designed 
and just as poorly led, I have attempted 
to compile a comprehensive list of all 
Federal agencies which operate such pro- 
grams. At the same time, administration 
officials have attempted to compile their 
own list. 

Neither list is thus far entirely compre- 
hensive. The administration list at this 
time, for example, does not include pro- 
grams operated by the Veteran's Admin- 
istration, HUD or the Department of 
State. My list also contains omissions. 

The very fact that each list describes 
programs that the other omits dramati- 
cally illustrates how difficult it is to even 
determine the scope of the Federal effort 
in this area. Therefore, I wish to include 
both lists in my remarks at this point: 
List oF FEDERAL DRUG ABUSE CONTROL PRO- 

GRAMS COMPILED BY Rep. JAMES H. SCHEUER 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs 

Program: Law Enforcement Assistance— 
State Legislation 

Objective: To assist States in drafting en- 
forcement and regulatory legislation relating 
to controlled substances, and to effect uni- 
form drug laws among the States and the 
Federal Government. 

Program: Law Enforcement Assistance— 
Training 

Objective: To acquaint appropriate profes- 
sional and enforcement personnel with: 1) 
techniques in the conduct of drug abuse in- 
vestigations; 2) aspects of physical security 
in legitimate drug distribution; 3) tech- 
niques in the analysis of drugs for evidential 
purposes; 4) pharmacology, socio-psycholog- 
ical aspects of drug abuse education, and in- 
vestigatory techniques. 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

Program: Criminal Justice Improvement 
Program—Block Action Grants to States 

Objective: A program of grants to States 


for the purpose of improving and strengthen- 
ing law enforcement. Components of a State 
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plan, which must be approved by LEAA may 
include programs for the treatment, educa- 
tion, and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. 

Program: Criminal Justice Improvement 
Program—Discretionary Grants to State and 
Local Governments 

Objective: To make discretionary grants 
designed to assist States and local govern- 
ments in implementing “special emphasis” 
law enforcement activities. Each city may 
select its programs from seven categories of 
projects, one of which is drug abuse educa- 
tion. 

Program: Narcotic Detection 

Objective: Detect the presence of narcotics 
by remote means. Based on the findings of 
these projects, the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice will de- 
velop additional narcotics detection systems 
and procedures. 
Department of State, Agency for Interna- 

tional Development 


Program: Public Safety Program 

Objective: Extensive assistance to local 
and narcotic police to discover illicit usage 
and traffic of narcotics in East Asia. In co- 
ordination with the Bureau of Customs, AID 
provides advisors to custom officials. Vietnam 
receives the most extensive assistance. Pro- 
grams are presently being expanded in Laos 
and Thailand. 

Program: Agricultural Development and 
Control 

Objective: Loan of three million dollars 
to provide equipment for law enforcement 
agencies and administrations of agriculture 
in Turkey for its crop substitution program. 
Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Cus- 

toms 

Program: Narcotic Identification Program 

Objective: Training of special customs 
agents in advanced and basic schools for 
the purpose of identifying narcotics. 

Department of Agriculture 

Program: Marijuana Control Program 

Objective: Help farmers identify and 
eradicate marijuana, 

Department of Defense 

Program: Prevention of Drug Traffic, Navy 

Objective: Elimination of drug abuse by 
individuals aboard naval ships and installa- 
tions. Intensification of enforcement meas- 
ures directed at individual navy men traf- 
ficking in drugs. Primary attention is fo- 
cused upon the pusher. 

Program: Detection of Marijuana 

Objective: Both the Army and Navy are in- 
volved in pilot programs using trained dogs 
to detect marijuana. 

RESEARCH AND OTHER SUPPORT 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Institute of Mental Health 

Program: Addiction Research Center 

Objective: Plans and conducts direct re- 
search on the causes, diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of drug addiction, on the na- 
ture of the addictive process and on the 
addiction lability of new drugs. 

Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 

Assistance Administration 

Program: Effects of Methadone Treatment 
on Criminality 

Objective: The program is assessing the 
value of methadone treatment in reducing 
the incidence of crime in area with a heavy 
concentration of heroin addiction and eval- 
uating the change in individual behavior 
resulting from protracted administration of 
methadone to addicted persons. 

Program: Chronic Effects of Marijuana 

Objective: Two mariquana studies are cur- 
rently underway. The first is assessing the 
effects of its chronic use on brain and on 
behavior. The second study is examining the 
social and cultural basis of youthful drug 
use, 
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: Heroin Detection 

Objective: The objective of this project is 
to find a means to detect minute traces of 
heroin in the air. A device to detect the 
presence of traces of heroin in the atmos- 
phere to indicate the location of hidden 
quantities of heroin could be a major break- 
through in the apprehension of traffickers. 

Program: Termination of Drug Abuse 

Objective: An analysis of the careers of 
drug addicts in order to identify those fac- 
tors which distinguish continuing users 
from those persons who terminate their drug 
abuse. j 


Department of State, Agency for 
International Development 


Program: Income Substitution 

Objective: Aid to study the possibility of 
income substitution for the production of 
opium in East Asia. 


Department of Justice, Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs 
Program: Laboratory Analysis 
Objective: To provide drug evidence anal- 
ysis, expert testimony in court, and techni- 
cal assistance to law enforcement agencies 
concerning narcotics, other abused drugs, 
and their analysis. 
Department of Defense 
Program: Selectivity in Recruitment— 
Screening Program, Navy 
Objective: Research and improve screening 
at recruiting level for drug addicts and drug 
abusers. 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Office of Education 


Program: Teacher Training 

Objective: Under the authority of the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act to grant 
funds for the specific purpose of training 
school personnel in the fundamentals of 
drug abuse education, The program is aimed 
at educators working with the 5-17 year old 
age group. Although States may use their 
grants as they see fit, they are encouraged to 
use the Government training centers operat- 
ing in key locations around the country. 
These centers are responsible for training 
teams of teachers, counselors, school admin- 
istrators, students and community leaders 
from the local school districts. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 
Program; Drug Abuse Projects, Model 

Cities Administration 
Objective: Make funds available for drug 

abuse projects in prevention, education, 

treatment, rehabilitation, and evaluation 
related to or incorporated in model cities 
programs. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Institute of Mental Health 
Program: National Clearinghouse for Drug 

Abuse Information 
Objective: Give the public one central 

office to contact for help. The Clearinghouse 

collects and disseminates material and data 
from Federal and appropriate private State 
and local projects, It also maintains a com- 
puter data bank on a wide variety of drug 
abuse control programs to enable the Gov- 
ernment to give detailed answers to queries. 

Program: Center for Studies of Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse 

Objective: Development of new treatment 
techniques for addicts—improved methods 
of measuring the social readjustment of 
addicts under treatment, the Increase of 
knowledge concerning the abuse of drugs 
of various types, and the training of workers 
in the special problems of drug abuse. Varl- 
ous types of grants and contracts, as well 
as consultation services, are made available 
to investigators and State and local agencies. 

Department of Justice, Bureau of Narcotics 

and Dangerous Drugs 


Program: Public Education on Drug 
Abuse: Technical Assistance 
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Objective: To provide advisory services to 
groups desiring to establish an educational 
program of drug abuse. 

Program: Law Enforcement Assistance— 
Technical Laboratory Publications 

Objective: To disseminate scientific infor- 
mation on the detection and analysis of nar- 
cotics and dangerous drugs. 

Program: Training of Foreign Narcotic 
Officers 

Objective: Two week training program to 
teach foreign narcotic officers American tech- 
niques of law enforcement. 


Department of Agriculture 


Program: 4-H Educational Programs 

Objective: The Department of Agriculture 
has been involved in drug abuse education 
efforts through its 4-H educational programs. 

These programs are underway in at least 

twelve states. 

Department of Labor 
Program: Regional Workshops—Drug 

Seminars 
Objective: Education of personnel and 

enrollees in Job Corps Centers and other 

manpower training programs. 

Program: Drug Survey of Adolescents 

Objective: To collect a random sample of 
Job Corps employees to discover their 
knowledge of drugs and utilization patterns. 

Department of Defense 

Program: Drug Abuse Awareness, Navy 

Objective: Promote drug abuse awareness 
at flag officer and commander level. Use of 
written and visual media to provide informa- 
tion about the effects of drugs and treatment 
available. 

Program: Drug Abuse Education Specialists 

Objective: Provide specialists at each 
major command to advise all servicemen 
about drug abuse. These specialists will edu- 
cate and counsel active duty naval personnel, 
navy reserve personnel, and dependents of 
naval personnel. 

“Dope Stop Teen” Program, 

Navy 
Objective: Utilizes volunteer high school 

teen counsellors to provide effective drug 

abuse information to children of all naval 
personnel in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. 
Program: Drug Abuse Education, Air Force 
Objective: The Military Airlift Command 
has contracted with a local drug rehabilita- 
tion agency to obtain the services of several 
ex-addicts in conducting seminars at each 
of its installations. A pilot traveling drug 
abuse indoctrination team project incorpor- 
ating the use of an ex-addict as a team mem- 
ber has also been completed in the Air Force 
and the results are presently being evaluated. 
TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Program: Community Action Programs: 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
Objective: Funding of community action 

programs for the prevention of narcotic ad- 

diction and the rehabilitation of narcotic ad- 
dicts. Funds may also be granted to projects 
concerned with treatment and rehabilitation 
of abusers of depressant and stimulant drugs, 
as well as of narcotics. They encourage the 
use of neighborhood facilities and the serv- 
ices of recovered drug addicts and drug abus- 
ers as counselors. 
: Drug Rehabilitation 

Objective: Provide grants for community— 
based programs to 1) discover the causes of 
drug abuse and addiction and 2) treat the 
drug abuser and drug addict, emphasizing 
their re-entry into society rather than insti- 
tutionalization. Utilize the services of re- 
covered drug abusers and addicts as coun- 
selors. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Institute of Mental Health 
Program: Narcotic Addict Treatment (Nar- 

cotic Addiction Rehabilitation Act) 
Objective: To provide for civil commitment 
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of narcotic addicts for examination and 
treatment, and for rehabilitation and after- 
care services for addicts. 

: Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters (General Mental Health Centers) 

Objective: Provide for grants to States and 
communities for the construction and staff- 
ing of public and other nonprofit mental 
heaith centers. The General Mental Health 
Centers may be used (but not exclusively) 
for the treatment and care of narcotic drug 
addicts. $ 

Program: Communify Mental Health Cen- 
ters (Specialized Facilities for Narcotic Ad- 
dicts) 

Objective: Grants to States for the con- 
struction and staffing of facilities specifically 
concerned with the treatment of narcotic ad- 
dicts. Funding of training and development 
activities and of surveys to evaluate the ad- 
diction treatment and prevention programs 
receiving assistance. 

Program: Clinical Research Centers. 

Objective: To serve currently as hospital 
facilities for the inpatient phase of treat- 
ment of persons participating in the Federal 
program for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts. Under NARA the 
Centers are designated to examine, evaluate, 
and treat addicts who voluntarily commit 
themselves (Title III) and those given a 
choice by the Federal court to accept com- 
mitment rather than trial for certain charges 
(Titie I). 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Program: Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 

tion and Control 

Objective: Grants to assist communities 
in furnishing diagnosis, treatment, rehabili- 
tative and preventive services to youths who 
are delinquents or in danger of becoming de- 
linquent. 

It encourages States to utilize resources 
under programs in the areas of general and 
vocational education, job training, preven- 
tion and detection of crime, and health and 
welfare. 

Program; New Career Opportunities for the 
Handicapped 

Objective: To enable state vocational re- 
habilitation agencies and other public and 
private non-profit agencies to develop new 
programs to recruit and train handicapped 
individuals for new career opportunities in 
the fields of rehabilitation, health, welfare, 
public safety, law enforcement, and other 
appropriate public service employment. The 
Social and Rehabilitation Service Adminis- 
tration conducts a program which includes 
activities specifically aimed at the drug 
abuser group. These activities include grants 
to States for research and demonstration 
projects, grants to State agencies, innova- 
tion grants, and training grants. 

Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons 

Treatment Program for Drug 

Abuse 
Objective: Dvelopment of treatment pro- 

for offenders under Title IT of the 

Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act. It is 

a self-help program within a Federal prison 

similar to the therapeutic community pro- 

grams of Synanon and Daytop. 


Veterans’ Administration 
Program: Drug Dependence Treatment for 
eterans 


Objective: To provide two to eight weeks 
of hospitalization followed by long periods of 
out-patient care. The five centers are lo- 
cated at VA hospitals which will provide 
methadone maintenance, psychiatric care, 
and counselling. 

Department of Labor 
: Screening Program 

Objective: Individuals who are addicts are 
screened out from enrolling in manpower 
training programs. These individuals are pro- 
vided with assistance and counselling. 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Program: Drug Abuse Projects, Model Cities 
Administration 

Objective: Make funds available for drug 
abuse projects in prevention, education, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and evaluation re- 
lated to or incorporated in model cities pro- 
grams. 

Department of Defense 

Program: Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Programs, Navy 

Objective: Provide every naval man with 
the assistance—counselling, treatment, and 
rehabilitation—to overcome drug problems. 
Rehabilitation of the hard drug user is the 
priority. 

Program: Drug Abuse Exemption Program, 
Navy 

Objective: Provide counselling and assist- 
ance to any individual with drug abuse prob- 
lems. The heroin addict, by applying to a 
representative at his command will receive 
exemption from punishment and undesirable 
discharge. 

Program: Voluntary Treatment Program, 
Army 

Objective: This is the first voluntary treat- 
ment program to be initiated in the military 
services. Any individual may now seek treat- 
ment without fear of punitive measures. 

Program: Urinalysis Test 

Objective: The purpose of this test is to 
identify military members who are dependent 
on drugs prior to their return home. Military 
members who are identified as drug addicts 
are insured further treatment. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Prevention 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
involved in drug abuse prevention efforts 
through its 4-H educational programs. These 
programs are underway in at least a dozen 
States. For a brief description of several of 
these programs, see attached letters. Other 
informational efforts are directed toward 
farmers and aimed at the identification and 
eradication of marihuana. 


Treatment 
No programs. 
Research 
No programs reported which are directly 
related to non-enforcement aspects of the 
drug abuse problem. 


Training 


No information available beyond what is - 


contained in the attached prevention pro- 
gram descriptions. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Prevention 

Information and preventive campaign in- 
volving American Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision Service and wide dissemination of 
information including posters, handbooks 
for commanders, pr currently in 
operation for military dependents in Pacific, 
Atlantic, and European areas. More than 
nine dependents’ high schools have estab- 
lished pilot programs involving the use of 
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high school age students to communicate 
about drugs to younger students. These pro- 
grams are modeled after DOPE STOP in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Implementation of drug 
abuse prevention education in Overseas De- 
pendents Schools cost $85,472 in school year 
1970-71. The Domestic Action Program of 
DOD can also be seen as being preventive in 
nature providing alternatives to youth in- 
volvement with drugs (see attached article). 
Treatment 

DOD reports that information to reply to 
this section is not available at this time. New 
reporting procedures will furnish this infor- 
mation for future reports. 

Research 

See DOD report for description of types of 
research being conducted and suveys to de- 
termine (1) percentage of hard users 
in the separated population, and (2) prev- 
alence of drug abuse and demographic fac- 
tors related to the problem. 

Training 

The Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
have all had personnel attend DHEW-spon- 
sored drug abuse training programs. (Only 
figure reported indicating the numbers of 
personnel involved was 94—that many spaces 
were provided to the Air Force at one of the 
DHEW Training Centers.) 

The Navy has been operating a Drug Abuse 
Education Specialist School since early this 
year. The school has a current capacity of 
graduating 20 students a month. Plans are 
underway to increase this capacity to 30 per 
month. An East Coast schoo] is also contem- 
plated. Current training capacity would then 
be 240 students per year. As plans are im- 
plemented, training capacity could increase 
to 360 or double that amount if an East 
Coast school with identical capacity is 
opened. 

Fifty dependents’ schoo] teachers will re- 
ceive training in drug abuse educational pro- 
cedures during the period June 21—July 17, 
1971 in Wiesbaden, Germany. Hq. U.S. Army 
(Europe) has received funds from the Edu- 
cational Professional Development Act for 
this purpose. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Prevention 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is 
authorized to conduct a “Drug Rehabilita- 
tion Program” under Section 222(a)(9) of 
the 1969 Amendments to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. The authority relates 
to discovering the causes of and providing 
treatment and rehabilitation for drug de- 
pendency and narcotic addiction. The major 
emphasis is on treatment and rehabiltation 
services, developing community support, and 
uitlizing. neighborhood resources and ex- 
addicts as staff. Community education and 
prevention activities take place in the con- 
text of comprehensive treatment and rê- 
habilitation programs rather than separate- 
ly, and our programs are by and large funded 
in such a way that they relate closely to 
existing OEO-funded Neighborhood Service 
Center and Neighborhood Health Center de- 
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livery systems. Rssearch activities are serv- 
ice program oriented. Funding levels are as 
follows. 


Fiscal year 1970 


Fiscal year 1972 


(Requested budget, about $15,000,000 
would be available for new programs.) 


Treatment 


See Table i, Treatment Programs for 
Heroin Addiction and Other Drug Depend- 
encieés. 

Also, in the area of treatment and re- 
habilitation there are two contracts for oper- 
ational Integrated Addict Rehabilitation- 
Manpower Training Programs: one in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and one in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Each contract will run for a 24- 
month period, will cost about $1,000,000, and 
will serve 650 addicts. (That is, the total for 
the two contracts will be $2,000,000 with 
1,300 clients served.) The projects will utilize 
methadone maintenance, counseling, resi- 
dential services, and supportive modalities, 
In addition, Department of Labor funding 
(about $1,500,000 for each project) will be 
obtained to provide job-training and employ- 
ment services. This will be a major effort to 
develop a coordinated system of services 
and to open up the private employment sec- 
tor to ex-addicts. Followup, evaluation, and 
cost effectiveness systems will be a major 
part of the effort. The RFP is out and pro- 
posals will be due about July 15, 1971. 


Research 


A national evaluation contract which will 
provide a base for comparative drug treat- 
ment program evaluation is scheduled for 
completion June 30, 1971. This project is to 
evaluate OEO-aided Drug Rehabilitation 
Program, providing comprehensive analysis 
of relative program effectiveness including 
descriptions of various program components, 
their relationships to each other, and pat- 
terns of client-flow through various services. 


Training 


A grant is being made for the period 
6/1/71-6/31/72 in the amount of $430,000 to 
the Center for Human Services to operate a 
National Training Institute in Washington, 
D.C. This will provide an intensive 6-month 
training program for ex-addict staff from 
various local projects with followup back at 
the local program, It will also provide shorter 
courses for professional staff and program 
administrators, especially focused on the pe- 
cullarities of an OEO-funded program in 
terms of its orientation toward the com- 
munity and its goals of assisting clients out 
of poverty in addition to providing drug 
treatment services. There will also be a tech- 
nical assistance capability to help local pro- 
grams utilize ex-addict staff more effectively 
and to develop career ladders and certifica- 
tion procedures. The training project is based 
on a previously funded research grant which 
looked at present patterns of utilization of 
ex-addict staff, effectiveness of ex-addict 
staff, and current training practices. No ca- 
pacity for this training endeavor was given. 


TABLE 1.—TREATMENT PROGRAMS FOR HEROIN ADDICTION AND OTHER DRUG DEPENDENCIES 


Locale Period 


Detroit, Mich 


Chicago, II 
Boston, Mass 


New Jersey (Hudson, Essex, and 
Monmouth Counties) 3. 


July 1, 1970 to July 31, 1972 

Bie, Ca Reet acs oss sae July 1, 1970 to Aug. 31, 1971 
Washington, D.C_................-.- July 1, 1970 to July 31, 1972 

Aug. 1, 1970 to Dec, 31, 1971...... 
July 1, 1970 to Sept. 30, 1972 

Aug. 1, 1970 to Aug. 31, 1971.. 


Modality 


Approximate 
number 
serviced 


Total 
expenditures 


cement. 


ing and family service. 


. Drug-free therapeutic community. Out: 
methadone maintenance (about 50 


Dapatan methadone maintenance (Therapeutic community serving 50 clients to be 


1,200 


pe 
gh? -free outpatient with hospital detoxification, counseling, crisis intervention, job 800 
a 


Youth program (under age 17) utilizing drug-free residential treatment, outpatient counsel- 


3 
Hospital detoxification, residential (halfway house), outpatient counseling and vocational 300 
services. Drug-free. 
Outpatient and residential services tor youth (under age 16) experimenting with drugs... 


tient counseling and supportive services. Small 
ients) being developed. 
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Locale Period 


Modality 


Approximate 
number 
serviced 


Total 
expenditures 


New York City. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga 


July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1973____.. 


Southern Alameda County, Cafif__..._- 
Vermont (Statewide). 
Richmond, Va 


Los Angeles, Calif 

South Carolina (Statewide) 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


July 1, 1971, to Sept. 30, 1972___. 
July 1, 1970, to Dec. 31, 1971_.._. 
July 1, 1971, to June 30, 1973____. 


July 1, 1970 to Dec. 31, 1972 
July 1, 1970 to July 31, 1972.2... 


modalities, 


Part of comprehensive system involving primarily drug-free inpatient and outpatient 
Methadone maintenance (outpatient) with supportive services. 
Methadone withdrawal, methadone maintenance (about 100 clients), drug-free out- 500 


* 1,500 
7 4,000 
200 


patient and inpatient services, group therapy, counseling, crisis intervention and 


supportive services. 


Community outreach, foliowup and counseling services. Development of contacts with 


400 


existing methadone maintenance and drug-free modalities for low-income Mexican- 


American heroin addicts, 


. Similar to El Paso project... .............-...-.<.- 


Outpatient and residential drug-free modalities for low-income youthful drug abusers... 


Therapeutic community being developed. 


done maintenance program. 


ow residential, supportive and job-placement services for incarcerate and heroin 


Counseling and group therapy services for addicts and drug-dependent persons in cor- 
rectionai facilities coupled with supportive services in communi 
. Methadone maintenance and therapeutic community (drug-free 


addicts. 


Drug-free inpatient and outpatient services primarily to drug abusers (non-opiate). 


Therapeutic community and outpatient counseling, supportive and rehabilitative services. 
Drug-free modalities for heroin addicts. Also provides supportive services for metha- 


Ste eS er Sarr à 300 


300 


400 
500 
300 
500 


prerelease centers. 
services for heroin 


Residential, outpatient, group gp a counseling, and supportive services. Part of ex- 200 


offender halfway house system. 


1 All figures given represent annual estimates. 
2 Non-Federal funds, 
2 Funding to be assumed by NIMH. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Office of Education 
Prevention 


OF has funded a wide variety of preventive 
efforts in FY 71. $6 million was appropriated 
for programs to be conducted in FY 72. 

$2 million will go in grants to 55 State 
Education agencies to support continuing 
programs to train educational personnel. 

Twenty-six comprehensive community 
projects will be supported for a total of 
$2,100,000. These projects are intended to in- 
volve a variety of community agencies and 
groups in a cooperative effort to deal with 
local drug abuse problems. 

Twenty college-based projects have been 
funded for a total of $700,000. These are 
intended to serve as pilot projects. They are 
initiated, designed, and directed by students. 

Eleven drug education projects have been 
initiated by local school districts using $1.3 
million in ESEA Title II funds. These 
programs call for heavy community 
involvement. 

Seventeen programs are being supported 
by the Office of Nutrition and Health Serv- 
ices of OE. The programs for the most part 
are being funded under Title I of the Higher 
Education Act. ESEA Title III funds are also 
being used as well as funds under Title IV 
Regional Research ‘am. These programs 
are primarily educational and informational 
in character, intended to involve and educate 
a variety of target groups including stu- 
dents, teachers, law enforcement personnel, 
hospital and nursing home staffs, and the 
general public regarding drug use. 

For a list of 13 projects supported by the 
Bureau of Higher Education under Title I, 
HEA, see attached chart. According to the 
information given, these projects with two 
exceptions are due to be completed on or 
before. June 1971. An estimated 11,460 per- 
sons have been or will be involved as par- 
ticipants in these programs which are pri- 
marily, but not exclusively, educational in 
character. (For other projects specifically 
concerned with training, see section on 
Training below.) 

Treatment 

While no OE funds have supported treat- 
ment programs per se, $197,847 from the Bu- 
reau of Adult Vocational Technical Training 
has been awarded to the Blackman’s Develop- 
ment Center in Washington, D.C. for a multi- 
occupational training program designed to 


* Inpatients. 
5 Outpatients. 
* Adults. 

7 Youth. 


offer occupational alternatives to drug users 
and addicts. (According to Department of 
Labor figures approximately 200 drug addicts 
are serviced by the Blackman’s Development 
Center.) 

Research 

The National Center for Education Re- 
search and Development of OE is supporting 
a project which is designed to study and 
evaluate current trends in drug abuse edu- 
cation. This project is being conducted by 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia and is scheduled for completion late this 
year. It has received $44,712 in Federal funds. 

Training 

A total of $2 million will be expended to 
provide formula grants to State Departments 
of Education. In 1970 over one million educa- 
tors and students were trained through the 
National Drug Education Program. 

The Awareness House project will be ex- 
panded to serve as a training center for com- 
munity personnel who will be trained to 
develop community drug abuse prevention 
projects. It will be funded at a level of ap- 
proximately $200,000. No information on the 
capacity of this project is given in the OE 
report. 

A project to train 50 teachers in schools 
for Department of Defense dependents in 
drug abuse educational procedures has been 
funded at a cost of approximately $100,000. 

Of particular interest is a p:i being 
funded in FY 72 by the Division of College 
Support, under EPDA, Part E, entitled “In- 
stitute of Drug Education for Personnel of 
Eight Black Colleges,” Alabama A & M, 
Huntsville, Alabama ($68,000). No estimates 
as to the number of participants is given. 

Several of the projects being funded by 
the Bureau of Higher Education involve 
training programs. An estimated 100 persons 
participated in a training program entitled 
“The Development of Resource Personnel 
for Community Drug Abuse Programs” (Uni- 
versity of Georgia). Another BHE project 
for FY 71 was entitled “Seminars for School 
Personnel on Personal Problems of Teen- 
agers with Special Emphasis on Drug Abuse.” 
An estimated 2,000 school personnel and 
youth counselors participated (Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia—Virginia Commonwealth 
University). 

BHE has also funded a project entitled 
“Students in Community Service” involving 
some 500 students as participants. These 
students have worked under faculty direction 


with a community of young people at Odys- 
sey House in Newark, New Jersey. The pur- 
pose of this project is to provide social sup- 
port for the patients at Odyssey House. 


Food and Drug Administration 
Prevention 
FDA efforts in this area are minimal. 
Treatment 
No programs. 
Research 


The Bureau of Drugs of FDA reports that 
its efforts in research related to narcotics 
and dangerous drugs are concerned with 
drug testing methodology and with the 
screening of new analgesics—defining their 
propensity for causing habit formation and 
physical dependence. 


Training 
No programs. 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Prevention 


NIMH prevention activities take the form 
of promoting the development and dissemi- 
nation of education materials. These ma- 
terials and their distribution are described 
in the attached Fiscal Year 1971 Summary 
and “A Guide to Drug Abuse Education and 
Information Materials.” 


Treatment 


The National Institute of Mental Health 
funds treatment and rehabilitation programs 
for narcotic addicts and drug abusers under 
both grant and contract mechanisms. The 
grant program includes staffing grants to 
comprehensive drug treatment centers under 
Part D of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act and special project grants for 
single or separate services under P.L. 91-513, 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970. The contract pro- 
gram is limited to the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (NARA). 

The grant program. Currently there are 
twenty-three community-based grant funded 
programs for the treatment of narcotic ad- 
dicts and drug abusers. Eighteen of these 
funded programs are now operational and 
the additional five are in the process of 
commencing operations (New Orleans, D.C., 
Pittsburgh, Miami, Philadelphia). The num- 
ber of individuals treatment approaches and 
location for these grants are shown in the 
accompanying Table T,. At the present time, 
it is not possible to separate funds used for 
treating narcotic addicts from those used for 
other drug abusers. The Institute is cur- 
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rently reviewing grant applications pursuant 
to section 256 of P.L. 91-513 (detoxification, 
institutional, aftercare services) . It is antici- 
pated that up to fifteen new programs will 
be funded in Fiscal Year 1971 with the 85 
million appropriated under this authority, 

The contract program. The contract pro- 
gram under NARA includes examination and 
evaluation services, inpatient treatment serv- 
ices, and aftercare services carried out in 
facilities other than Fort Worth and Lexing- 
ton Hospitals. The majority of examination 
and evaluation and inpatient treatment 
services, however, is carried out at these two 
hospitals. On March 31, 1971 there were 2,074 
individuals in the NARA program distributed 
as in Table T, 

2. Los Angeles Center for Group Psycho- 
therapy Grant #T15 MH12319-01 $81,443. 

To train 90 school counselors, probation 
Officers and mental health professionals in 
group techniques appropriate for treating 
adolescent and young adult drug abusers. 

3. Roosevelt Hospital (New York) Grant 
#T15 MH12320-01 $3,222. 

To train physicians in the scope of the 
drug abuse problem and prevention and 
treatment techniques. 

4. University of California (Berkeley) 
Grant #T01 MH12564-01 $150,378. 

To establish a specialized drug abuse train- 
ing unit in the Post-Master’s Community 
Mental Health Program of the Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Prevention 

SRS has supported a number of projects 
in the prevention area. 

Examples include the Community Services 
Administration's support of family life edu- 
cation efforts in various locales and other 
educational programs which include a focus 
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on drug abuse prevention among children 
and youth. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration of SRS has sup- 
ported or is supporting a variety of projects 
in the area of drug abuse prevention. These 
include the recently funded project of Bos- 
ton Model Cities Administration. This proj- 
ect focuses on an informational approach to 
prevention as well as providing counseling 
and referral services. Other projects in this 
area supported by YDDPA include the “Drug 
Use, Misuse and Abuse Education Program” 
conducted by the State Planning Bureau in 
Atlanta, Georgia; the Youth Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention Project conducted by Flight, Inc., in 
Rochester, N.Y.; and the “Store-Front Drug 
Program” conducted by the Berkshire Farm 
Institute for Training and Research, Inc., 
Canaan, N.Y. 

Treatment 

See Table 1, Treatment Programs for Heroin 
Addiction and Other Drug Dependencies. 

Also in the area of treatment and rehabili- 
tation, the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration is planning to stimulate and im- 
plement 15 to 20 Expansion Grant projects 
aimed at increasing substantially the num- 
ber of drug abusers rehabilitated into gain- 
ful employment. 


Research 


The major emphasis of the demonstration 
project of the Oregon State Mental Health 
Division is to evaluate the effectiveness cf 
two methods of treatment on the vocational 
rehabilitation of young adult drug abusers 
Pre- and post-data on performance variables 
and psychological and social functioning will 
be collected and com . This project j 
being supported by Division of Research and 
Demonstration Grants, SRS, monies. 

The Division of Disability Services, Reha- 
bilitation Services Administration, SRS, is 
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planning to develop and initiate four to five 
Research and Demonstration projects de- 
signed to find new and improved methods 
for rehabilitating the drug abuser. 

The Community Services Administration 
of SRS is soliciting information on whether 
adult public assistance recipients are known 
by the public welfare agency to be suffering 
from drug addiction. 


Training 


The Rehabilitation Services Administration 
of SRS plans to support five bi-regional 
training conferences for State rehabilitation 
agency staff in rehabilitation of the drug 
abuser. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration 
also supports a training grant program au- 
thorized under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. This program is aimed at increasing the 
supply of personnel in the rehabilitation 
fields by helping training programs to ex- 
pand and by offering aid to students. The 
objectives of this grant program also include 
working with professional groups to improve 
the quality of preparation; facilitating com- 
munication and working relationships among 
the professional rehabilitation fields; and to 
give workers in the rehabilitation field op- 
portunities to improve their skills. No figures 
were given as to the capacity of these train- 
ing efforts. 

The Community Services Administration 
of SRS has supported a variety of training 
programs sponsored by State public welfare 
departments. The purpose of these training 
programs included the development of the 
skills and capacities of a variety of social 
service staff. Community Services Adminis- 
tration does not maintain data on the ca- 
pacity of these training programs for pre- 
vention, community organization, and 
treatment personnel in specific problem areas 
such as drug abuse. 


TABLE 1.—TREATMENT PROGRAMS FOR HEROIN ADDICTION AND OTHER DRUG DEPENDENCIES 


Locale Period 


Washington, D.C_................... ape 
Minneapolis, Minn... 

Nassau County, N.Y- ..-....-.----- 
Hartford-Waterbury, Conn 

Tulsa, Okla 

Portl 


Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Anchorage, Alaska * 


Modality 


Total 


Approximate number 
expenditures 


serviced 


VR services to methadone maintained.. 


VR services to hospital inpatient narcotic addicts.-.._-----.-------- 


Evaluation and VR services to disadvantaged addicts 
VR services and counseling 
Counseling and psychiatric 
Individual or group psychothera: 
oas, occupational. recreational, 
family casework services and religion. 


. July 1, 1970-June 30, 1971... Detoxification as often as necessary under medical supervision, group treat- 


ment (Guided Group interaction mod 


el). 
Not given (recently funded)... Halfway house to aid drug users in kicking their habit and reentering society-_ _ 


1 This is progam is in the Psycho-Social Study Section, Drug Abuse Research and Demonstration 


Projec' 
Mey year, $209,000; 3d year, $207,000, 
3 ge rograms are funded by the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration, SRS. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HUD was unable to comply with the dead- 
line set for receipt of information because 
this information is available only through its 
regional offices. The regional offices of the 
Department have been contacted and should 
be responding to the request for program in- 
formation within a week or two. HUD will 
then send this information to NIMH to be 
collated and forwarded to the White House 
at the earliest possible date. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Prevention 


The Prevention/Public Education program 
has been attended to largely in Large City/ 
County Special Grants Program. Likewise, 
the Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Control 
Program (K-1 and K-2) have also provided 
a vehicle by which this area can be addressed. 
The major focus of prevention has been di- 
rected at the nation’s youth through the 
development and implementation of pre- 


of Service Delivery, SRS. 


ventive education programs in all grades of 
the public school system; e.g., grammar, 
junior high, and senior high. State and local 
medical, educational, and law enforcement 
personnel have worked jointly in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of these programs. 
The National Institute of Mental Health and 
BNDD have likewise assisted in the develop- 
ment of informational materials for this pur- 
pose. 

Public Education response to the narcotics/ 
dangerous drug abuse problem is seen in pro- 
grams developed for presentation to parents, 
civic groups, church organizations, and other 
interested citizen bodies. The intent here is 
perhaps three-fold: (1) to inform the adult 
community of the nature and extent of the 
problem; (2) to inform adults of what is 
being done; and (3) to prepare them for a 
possible personal confrontation with drugs 
as it may affect their own children. 


Treatment 


See Table 1, Drug Abuse Programs (Discre- 
tionary Grants Only—Action Grants Not 
Available) FY/71 Available Data. 


oxification and medical, vocational, 
nd educational services in addition to 


25 girls, ages 12 to 16... 
150 to 250 youths, 16 to 
22. 


Note: The first five programs are in the Division of Disability Services of SRS. 
There is no data available on drug dependence or addiction treatment per se from the Office 


Research 

Information regarding only two discretion- 
ary grants involving research/data collection 
is available for FY 70-71. These are the 
Police/Community Information Program in 
Anchorage, Alaska funded for $40,000 and 
the Commission on Drug Abuse-Treatment 
Program and Facility, Memphis, Tennessee, 
funded for $75,000. The Anchorage, Alaska 
project involves establishing a data and in- 
formation bank. The Memphis, Tennessee 
project involves studying and researching the 
causes of alcoholism and drug abuse related 
problems. 

Training 

Intensive training for the members of these 
special enforcement units have been em- 
phasized throughout LEAA programs, the 
establishment of close liaison between local 
and state agencies and BNDD have been in- 
sisted upon regarding development of train- 
ing programs, utilization of existing pro- 
grams, and further continuous unit training. 
No figures representing the number of per- 
sohs trained or to be trained were given. 
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TABLE 1.—DRUG ABUSE PROGRAMS (DISCRETIONARY GRANTS ONLY—ACTION GRANTS NOT AVAILABLE) FISCAL YEAR 1971 AVAILABLE DATA 


Locale Period 


Modality 


Total 
expenditures 


Approximate number 
serviced 


Broward County, Fla 


Chicago, Ill. (drug. abuse rehabilitation pro- 
gram—addict offenders). 

Boston, Mass, (Norfolk County comprehen- 
sive interconventional drug addict treat- 
ment program). 

Whitmore Lake, Mich. (serving adolescents 
from Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, and 
Highland Park) adolescent drug use 
limitation and treatment, 

Royal Oak, Mich. (alcohol and drug abuse 
treatment center). 

St. Louis, Mo, (community-based treatment 
and supervision of selected offenders 
narcotics). 

Trenton, N.J). (drug addiction treatment, 
rehabilitation; and prevention), 

Columbus, Ohio (preventive program for 
metro narcotics and drug abuse enforce- 
ment). 

Memphis, Tenn. (commission on drug 
abuse-treatment program and facility). 
Travis, Texas (comprehensive treatment 

program for young drug users). 


Fiscal year 1971. 
December 1, 1970 


ber 6, 1971. 


ber 6, 1971. 


Aug. 1, 1970-—July 31, 1971... 
Aug. 24, 1970-Aug. 23, 1971 - 
Apr. 15, 1971-Apr. 14, 1972... 


December 30, 1971 
July i, 1970-June 30, 1971 
September 7, 1970-Septem- 


August 15, 1975-August 14, 
1971. 
September 7, 1970-Septem- 


Group and individual counseling Š 


and counseling. 


Aug. 15, 1970-Aug, 14, 1971... do. 


No information given.... 


Prewithdrawal counseling, withdrawal under medical supervision, short-term 
residential accommodations, crisis intervention, varied counseling and 


guidance. 


City with total utilization of ex-addicts as staff). 
Includes medically supervised withdrawal program 


program, 


and crisis services, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
Prevention 


BNDD's efforts in the area of prevention 
include a public inquiry program which 
responds to requests for information on the 
problem of drug abuse, drugs being used, and 
various aspects of the drug problem as 
related to preventive enforcement and the 
problem of illegal drug use in the communi- 
ty. In addition, a community organizational 
program involving 13 pilot projects is being 
conducted. The emphasis of this is to pro- 
mote a total community effort to prevent 
drug abuse, which includes law enforcement 
and other elements in the criminal justice 
system. 

BNDD's preventive efforts also include a 
dissemination of information on drug laws 
and regulations to the registrants under the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970. 


Other preventive efforts include stimulat- 
ing program activities among the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers and associations. 
Other developmental activities in which the 
Bureau has been involyed have recently in- 
cluded a conference for artists to explore 


means of utilizing the artistic community 
at the local level in providing alternatives 
to drug abuse. Other activities have in- 
volved the clergy, educators, law enforce- 
ment, and media people. 
Treatment 
BNDD has no treatment programs. 
Research 
See BNDD report (attachment 1). 
Training 

No estimate of numbers of persons who 
can be or have been trained through BNDD 
was contained in its report. 

Major training efforts are conducted for 
professionals in the enforcement field and 
related areas to orient them to the need 
and the advantages of preventing drug abuse 
as opposed to concentrating only upon the 
enforcement aspects of the drug problem. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Bureau of Prisons 
Prevention 
No programs reported on. 
Treatment 

Two categories of treatment programs: one 

functioning under the Narcotic Addict Re- 


Detoxification, physical and psychiatric evaluation, rehabilitation through 
psychiatric treatment and counseling, guided group interaction therapy. 


Includes methadone maintenance and a self-help-type halfway house, therapy, 


Includes residential treatment center (modeled after Dayton Village, N.Y. 


Psychological and sociological counseling included in voluntary treatment 


Inpatient and outpatient therapy, including voluntary ‘‘walk-in'’ referral 


500 (30 to 40 in resi- 
dential care program). 

200 to 300 addict 
offenders. 

No estimate given 


$200, 000 


. 360 adolescents________- 


101, 046 
79, 285 


No information given.. 


Estimated 200 can be 
handied on a post- 
release basis, 

Residential center de- 
signed to serve 70, 

No information given. _- 


139, 600 
75, 000 


75, 000 
52, 470 


22-bed facility... 
No information given____ 


habilitation Act (NARA); the other—Drug 
Abuse Program—treating offenders currently 
in the Federal prison population who have 
drugs as a contributing cause to their crimi- 
nal behavior and who do not qualify under 
NARA, See Table 1, Treatment Programs 
for Heroin Addiction and Other Drug 
Dependencies. 
Research 

No research findings as yet to report. Col- 
lection of date in progress to help determine 
significant variables affecting treatment out- 
comes. 

Training 

Since NARA provides for an aftercare 
phase, a series of conference workshops with 
community agencies and probation agents 
have been held. (No figure is given as to the 
numbers of persons who have participated in 
these programs.) 

Of some interest is the fact that several of 
the releasees from the NARA programs have 
been hired by community organizations who 
are concerned with the “drug problem.” The 
releasees are functioning as counselors and 
lecturers to various groups in the com- 
munity. The Bureau of Prisons has con- 
tracted with some of these releasees to help 
in the continuing development of an effec- 
tive treatment program. 


TABLE L—TREATMENT PROGRAMS FOR HEROIN ADDICTION AND OTHER DRUG DEPENDENCIES 


A. NARA (NARCOTIC ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT) 


Locale Period 


Modality 


Total 
expenditures 


Approximate number 
serviced (capacity) 


Danbury, Conn...._-- 
Milan, 


S Fiscal year 1971 
Ce a E Ca | 
Alderson, W. Va._..-.......--.---.---. 

La Tuna, Tex wists 

Terminal Island, Calif_.._-... 


Five programs funded for. 


riser therapeutic community approach 


See below. 


Z 100 women._ 
- 100—50 women. - 
100 men, 50 women. 


1 Salaries, $436,200; operating costs, $124,200. Also, $525,000 in aftercare contracts have been let with community agencies, fiscal year 1971. 


B. DRUG ABUSE PROGRAM (FOR THOSE NOT QUALIFIED TO RECEIVE TREATMENT UNDER NARA) 


Facilities at Lewisburg, Pa.; Petersburg, Va.; Terre Haute, Ind.; El Reno, Okla,; and Lompoc, Calif. ; will be providing treatment in fiscal year 1972 for drug abusers who do not qualify under NARA. 
To date, $80,000 has been allocated for fiscal year 1971 to cover the costs of construction. 


The major emphasis of the information 
program on drug smuggling and abuse by 
the United States Bureau of Customs is to 
stress law enforcement activities. This serves 
several purposes; one, it reinforces that there 
is a drug abuse crisis and tells the public 
what is being done to combat the problem; 
two, it asks the public to cooperate with 
local, state and federal authorities so that 
more can be done to solve the problem; and, 
three, it acts to deter amateur smuggling of 
illegal drugs into the United States. 

This information program by Customs is 


implemented: from the speaker's platform; 
through news releases that generate edi- 
torials, news and feature articles; and, by 
use of posters, flyers, and radio and television 
public service announcements to inform the 
public of certain inconveniences they may 
experience because of the search for illegal 
drugs. 

The Bureau cooperates with the travel in- 
dustry and other government agencies in 
programs to slow drug smuggling and abuse 
in the United States. It has also participated 
in presentations by the White House for the 


television and radio industries on ways to 
curb drug abuse in America. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Customs, Office of In- 
formation and Publications, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 20226. Telephone 
202-964-2475. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Prevention 


A special film and other educational mate- 
rials are being developed specifically for 
lower class and inner city populations be- 
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cause of the paucity of suitable material for 
Job Corps training programs. Guidelines for 
conducting drug education and counseling 
have been prepared for use in Job Corps 
training programs. 


Treatment 


See Table 1, Treatment Programs for Her- 
oin Addiction and Other Drug Dependencies. 

Other efforts supported by DOL in the 
treatment and rehabilitation area include 
the VERA Institute of Justice of New York 
City which takes people arrested for less 
serious crimes and, prior to trial, gives these 
neople (many of whom are drug addicts) 
an opportunity for rehabilitation and 
training. 

Another similar program—not specifically 
geared to drug abusers but involving many— 
is Project Crossroads in Washington, D.C. 
This project is sponsored by the National 
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Committee for Children and Youth and 
funded by the Department of Labor. It is a 
pretrial diversion program for youthful of- 
fenders. The program stresses career devel- 
opment, using employment, training, and 
other supportive services. Project Cross- 
roads, like the VERA Institute of Justice 
program, relies heavily upon non-profes- 
sional staff. 
Research 

DOL has contracted with the New York 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commis- 
sion to make some special tabulations from 
an ongoing survey of drug use among the 
general population of New York State in Au- 
gust 1970 which would show the extent of 
drug use among different occupational groups 
in the labor force. See the attached report for 
further specifics regarding the survey 
findings. 
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Training 


A most extensive training effort has been 
undertaken by the Job Corps in DOL. The 
Job Corps organized a series of nine techni- 
cal assistance seminars which could aid in 
the recognition of symptoms and in dealing 
with drug users. The first seminar was held 
in mid-January 1971 in Washington, D.C. 
Other seminars are scheduled for June 21- 
23 in Philadelphia, The six remaining semi- 
nars will be conducted July through Sep- 
tember 1971. No specific information is 
given as to the number of persons who can 
participate or who have participated in each 
technical assistance seminar. The DOL re- 
port states that approximately 70 people in 
each Manpower Administration region were 
found to need background information and 
training in the drug area. This would. bring 
the intended number of participants to no 
less than 630 persons. 


TABLE 1.—TREATMENT PROGRAMS FOR HEROIN ADDICTION AND OTHER ORUG DEPENDENCIES 


Locale Period 


Washington, D.C., ! Residential Manpower Center.. Mar, 15, 1971_____ 
Baltimore, Md., Westinghouse Learning Corp...... Fiscal year 1971... 


New Orleans, La., New Orleans Association of _....do......._. 


General Contractors. 
Washington, 
Center. 


Modality 


Approximate number 


serviced Total expenditures 


Methadone treatment (program for detoxified addicts who are phys- No information given____ No information given, 


ically and psychologically capable of undertaking job training). 


D.C., Blackman’s Development February 26, 1971. Institutional training program for rehabilitated drug addicts (training 200 


courses 26 weeks in length), 


' Two other similar demonstration projects are scheduled to begin prior to the end of fiscal 


year 1971 at 2 other Job Corps yet to be announced. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT OF THE 
U.S. ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend the Pittsburgh district of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, which 
has accomplished many notable ob- 
jectives in my 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, celebrated its 
107th anniversary. 

The occasion was highlighted with a 
dinner where Col. E. C. West, the dis- 
trict engineer, cited certain employees 
for meritorious service which spanned 30 
and 40 years. Guest speaker at this an- 
niversary observance was Maj. Gen. W. L. 
Starnes, division engineer. 

The Pittsburgh district of the corps 
has functioned as a civil works arm of 
the corps since 1864 and it has been ac- 
tive in water resource development, navi- 
gational improvement, and flood control 
measures in the area in and around the 
city of Pittsburgh. Just a few weeks ago 
I had the pleasure of meeting with Colo- 
nel West and members of his staff to ex- 
plore the possibilities for greater utiliza- 
tion of waterways in the Mon-Yough 
Valley. 

We discussed fiood control measures 
along the length of the Monongahela 
River. Periodically, that river leaves its 
banks and inundates industrial plants, 
causing extensive damages and lost pro- 
duction time. Colonel West and I also 
held a preliminary hearing on the open- 
ing of industrial-recreational facilities 
along the Youghiogheny River, which 
will give a considerable boost to the 


Operating contracts for 


economy of the Mon-Yough River Val- 
ley. 

Mr. Speaker, I was most impressed 
with Colonel West and found him to be 
most cooperative, interested, and cour- 
teous. It is a pleasure, therefore, to add 
my personal commendations for the il- 
lustrious record achieved by the Pitts- 
burgh district of the corps and to extend 
my best wishes for continued success in 
the years to come. 


GOLD MEDALLION GIVEN TO GOV- 
ERNOR THATCHER FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
September 9, 1970, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 116, part 23, 
page 30960, the story of a splendid pro- 
gram at the Cosmos Club on August 15, 
1970, honoring Gov. Maurice H. Thatcher 
in celebration of his centenary date. The 
program, truly outstanding in every 
respect, was carried out by the Panama 
Canal Society in Washington, D.C., with 
its then president, Prof. Edwin J. Lewis 
presiding. What I now say should be read 
in connection with what I said on Sep- 
tember 9 last. 

The gold medallion awarded by the 
Canal Zone authorities and the Panama 
Canal Co.—which award was made on 
July 31, 1970—to Governor Thatcher for 
exceptional public service was not minted 
at the time the indicated celebration 
occurred, It took considerable time to 


Job training and placement of ex-addicts......- - 3 treatment programs 


- Job training and placement of ex-addicts.........._.-.___._. 


Do? 
but no information re 
numbers services, 

---- No information given___. Do. 

. $325,000 (plus $198,000 

from HEW). 


23 On both of these poms DOL is working in conjunction with OEO. OEO plans to award 
more cities in fiscal year 1972. 


prepare the design and inscriptions of 
the medallion; then further time was 
needed for minting the medallion in the 
United States, before the actual deliv- 
ery could follow. Finally, all of the re- 
quired work was done and the medallion 
delivered to the awardee. 

The medallion, like other works of art 
and skill is a “thing of beauty” which 
should last forever. The front face of the 
medallion depicts in relief two Panama 
Canal builders with shovels in hand and 
a steam shovel, with suspended bucket, 
behind the workers. Above the depiction 
appear the words, “Panama Canal,” and 
on the lower rim appear the words “Hon- 
orary Public Service Award.” On the 
other face, appear the words, “For Ex- 
ceptional Public Service, Presented to 
Maurice H. Thatcher, July 31, 1970.” As 
generally known, Governor Thatcher is 
the only surviving member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission which super- 
vised the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

The medallion is 3 inches in diameter, 
and the whole constitutes the finest ex- 
ample of art and textualization, and Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, very naturally, is deeply 
grateful and appreciative of this tangible 
token of honor. 

It may be appropriate, in this connec- 
tion, to speak of another honor ac- 
corded to Governor Thatcher: That in 
the form of a resolution adopted Octo- 
ber 17, 1970, by the Board of Assistants 
of the General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants at Plymouth, Mass., at the 
board's annual meeting. 

Governor Thatcher is of Pilgrim stock, 
being a lineal descendant of Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster, who, throughout the Pil- 
grim era is considered as the Patriarch of 
the Pilgrims, and an outstanding leader 
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of the Pilgrim effort in behalf of the es- 
tablishment of civil and religious liberty 
in the new world. In this effort, it was 
wholly successful and its action was in- 
spirational to the other colonies. Indeed 
the other American colonies, including 
South Carolina, were as one in establish- 
ing the great principles thus involved. 

The Pilgrim Colony, unlike the other 
colonies, never had a Crown Governor, 
but elected its own Governor each year, 
and for the ensuing 72 years of its life 
was governed under the famous May- 
flower Compact. 

In a recent issue of the Mayflower 
Quarterly, the official organ of the Gen- 
eral Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
there was published the next of resolu- 
tions adopted by the society’s General 
Board of Assistants, highly commenda- 
tory of Governor Thatcher's services in 
keeping vital the story of the Pilgrims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Adopted by the Board of Assistants of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descendants 
at its Annual Meeting held at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts on 17 October 1970. 

Whereas, the Board of Assistants of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descendants 
records with a great deal of pleasure the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of The 
Honorable Maurice Hudson Thatcher, who 
was born in Chicago, Illinois on August 15, 
1870; and 

Whereas, Mr. Thatcher became a member 
of the District of Columbia Society of May- 
flower Descendants in 1924 by reason of his 
descent from Elder William Brewster and 
served as Governor of our District of Co- 
lumbia Society from 1939 to 1946, and, in 
September 1948 at the 18th General Con- 
gress of our Society, was elected Assistant 
General from our District of Columbia So- 
ciety and was reelected to this office in 1951 
at the 19th General Congress when he was 
also appointed Chairman of the Committee 
to consider amending our Constitution re- 
garding subversives and Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, and, in September 
1952, was elected Deputy Governor General 
from our District of Columbia Society, and, 
at the 20th General Congress, in September 
1954, was elected Counsellor General, serving 
as such until 1957, during which time he was 
also Chairman of a special committee on 
our Constitution and By-Laws, and, at the 
2ist, 22nd and 23rd General Congresses, 
and at all the intervening Annual Meetings 
of the General Board of Assistants, he served 
as Parliamentarian, and, at the 21st General 
Congress, in September 1957, was elected 
Honorary Counsellor General for life; and 

Whereas, in addition to his service to our 
Society, Mr. Thatcher has a distinguished 
record of public service, becoming, in 1901, 
Assistant United States Attorney for Ken- 
tucky’s Western District and, in 1910, was 
appointed by President Taft a member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission which su- 
pervised the construction of the Panama 
Canal and served as Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone for more than three years pres- 
ently being the last surviving member of the 
Canal Commission, and, in 1961, the United 
States Congress having unanimously named 
the new twenty million dollar bridge across 
the Canal at the Pacific entrance, “The 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge”, and 

Whereas, Mr. Thatcher served in Congress 
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from the Louisville, Kentucky District from 
1923 to 1933 and was a member of a number 
of important Congressional committees and 
sponsored many beneficial Acts, and was 
largely responsible for the creation of the 
United States air mail service; and 

Whereas, since leaving Congress, he has 
been an effective sponsor of beneficial leg- 
islation for the civilian builders and oper- 
ators of the Panama Canal, and has been 
active in many civic and conservationist 
committees and organizations; and 

Whereas, among his other accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Thatcher is a well-known and 
published poet, whose quatrains have often 
been reproduced in our “Mayflower Quarter- 
lies”; now therefore 

Be It Resolved, that the Board of Assist- 
ants of the General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants at this, its first Annual Meet- 
ing since Mr, Thatcher’s one hundredth 
birthday, wish him many happy returns of 
the day, and express its deep appreciation to 
The Honorable Maurice Hudson Thatcher for 
all he has done for the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants and for the people of the 
United States and acclaim him as an out- 
standing statesman, conservationist and 
benefactor; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this 
Resolution be placed on file with the perma- 
nent records of the General Society of May- 
flower Descendants, and that a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to Mr. Thatcher. 


CBS CONTEMPT CITATION 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the situations we, as Members of 
the U.S. Congress, are called upon daily 
to face is that of reporting our activities 
to those whom we represent. We must 
tell our constituents why we vote the 
way we do on certain measures and ex- 
plain to them the reasons for our 
actions. 

Recently this august body was faced 
with the task of judging whether the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and its 
president should be held in contempt of 
Congress for not producing filmed out- 
takes and certain documents which con- 
cerned the CBS documentary film “The 
Selling of the Pentagon.” 

I do not think it is necessary at this 
time to go into the details of the matter 
since we are all familiar with them, but 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
explain, for the record, my position and 
the reason I voted not to recommit the 
contempt measure back to the Com- 
merce Committee. 

The situation is quite perplexing, in 
my judgment, for where aoes freedom 
of the press end with regard to the right 
of the masses to be accurately informed? 
And yet, by what authority does the Con- 
gress take upon itself the role of watch- 
dog, to judge what is fair and honest re- 
porting and to demand that members 
of the news media present evidence that 
what they have reported is accurate and 
note intentionally misleading or deceiv- 
ing? 

We have all had occasion to disagree 
with stories and the way they have been 
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reported so it should not be surprising 
that the Defense Department took ex- 
ception to the way the “Selling of the 
Pentagon” was presented. The program 
was aimed at telling the American peo- 
ple exactly where their tax dollar is go- 
ing in terms of national defense. It has 
already been agreed that some of the 
program was inaccurate and the evidence 
of this was presented by CBS in docu- 
ments it supplied to the Commerce Com- 
mittee, as well as texts already inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

But it has been recently revealed that 
the Pentagon itself gave false informa- 
tion to CBS insofar as the amount spent 
to conduct special tours for business- 
men. They told CBS the amount was in 
the neighborhood of $14,000 while the 
actual amount was more like $80,000. 

I feel that this case, similar in nature 
to the case of the New York Times and 
the Pentagon papers, should be referred 
to the courts if the Defense Department 
feels it has a justifiable complaint 
against the facts as reported by CBS. 
Thus far this has not been done. 

There are times, gentlemen, when we 
face decisions which we would rather not 
face. It has happened to all of us at some 
time or another and it will always be that 
way. The decision to cite CBS for con- 
tempt was one which I faced with much 
reluctance. 

We all heard the arguments from both 
CBS and the chairman of the Commerce 
Committee. Yet I, for one, must admit I 
was swallowed up in the pros and cons 
of the situation to the point where the 
facts became unclear and the distortions 
in statements exaggerated. 

CBS contends that any attempt to re- 
view the requested materials would be an 
infringement on the Constitutional au- 
thority of freedom of the press. The 
esteemed chairman of the Commerce 
Committee said he was afraid if CBS got 
away with certain distortion in the film 
shown to the American public, that soon- 
er or later, television would take over and 
rule through its power of bringing in- 
formation to the public. 

The Commerce Committee did an ad- 
mirable job examining certain allega- 
tions that distortions were present in the 
documentary. The distortions were re- 
vealed and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

But if the issues were to be pursued, 
I would the proper place for adjudication 
is in the courts. They are the ones who 
can decide what, if anything, was illegal. 

The Congress, by failing to vote on the 
issue, by burying the matter in the Com- 
merce Committee, has ignored its respon- 
sibility to stand up and be counted. 

The late President John F. Kennedy 
in his book “Profiles in Courage” gives 
numerous examples of men who were 
willing to take a stand on issues. I think 
the Congress should have dealt with this 
matter the only way reasonable—by vot- 
ing to cite CBS in contempt and let the 
courts settle the matter in the American 
method of justice. After all, this country 
was founded in the interest of justice to 
all, and the minute we skirt that respon- 
sibility, we have lost something that 
makes this country great. 


July 16, 1971 
FEDERAL DISCRIMINATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, problems 
will always arise in any group when the 
leaders attempt to put themselves above 
their own laws—when the people in 
power try to stop the members of the 
group from doing something while they 
themselves continue to act in this sup- 
posedly prohibited manner. 

We are told by psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and even by well-informed parents 
that one of the primary causes of dis- 
sension and revolt among the youth of 
this country is that the older generation 
is hypocritical, that it is trying to tell 
the youth that they cannot do some- 
thing, while all the while doing it them- 
selves. You cannot convince a kid that 
smoking is bad with a cigarette in your 
mouth. 

Even the laborers of this country will 
testify to this fact. Any foreman will 
tell you that he dare not try to tell his 
crew to do something that he cannot or 
will not do or has not done. In fact, any 
leader of any caliber will tell you that 
you have to be in the forefront—you 
have to be willing to set an example. 

This simple lesson in leadership has 
somehow failed to be impressed on this 
Congress or on our Nation’s leaders. The 
problems that presently confront this 
country can be traced to the fact that 
we have no leadership that will lead— 
we have no one willing to pay the price 
and set an example for our people to 
follow. 

On February 18, 1971, I introduced a 
bill, House Concurrent Resolution 172, 
to make it “the sense of Congress that 
each officer or employee of the Federal 
Government who is residing and work- 
ing in the District of Columbia and who 
has a child qualified to attend an ele- 
mentary or secondary school should send 
such child to an elementary or secondary 
school in the public school system of the 
District of Columbia.” My objective was 
simple—to ask the people in positions 
of leadership, who make the laws to 
come forward and set an example for 
the Nation by sending their children to 
the public schools in the District. Oppo- 
sition was encountered when I testified 
before the District Committee—our 
leaders, they call themselves that, are 
not willing to pay the price. 

Just like the permissive parent who 
refuses to punish his child, our leaders 
refuse to move up front and set the ex- 
ample for our people. Either it is too 
much trouble for them, or, and I prefer to 
believe this, they realize that the laws are 
themselves bad. 

The fact that this Government is in 
the hands of people who feel that they 
are themselves above the law has been 
made evident again in an article that 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 13, 1971. In this article, 
Secretary Richardson of HEW admits, 
in colorful language that, though there 
are Federal laws prohibiting certain State 
actions that are discriminatory in nature, 
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especially in certain States, the Federal 
Government can, in fact, discriminate 
itself against the States and there is no 
law that would prohibit them. 

The analogy is evident. We cannot ex- 
pect this country to return to anything 
resembling a normal state until the Fed- 
eral Government starts practicing what 
it preaches—until it stops discriminating 
against one section of the country and 
using it as a whipping boy for all so- 
called evils in this Nation. 

I include the news article from the 
Washington Evening Star of July 13, 
1971, and my resolution on education in 
the District at this point: 

RICHARDSON Crres Bras Law Limits 
(By John Mathews) 


Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson said today existing laws 
and court decisions severely limit the power 
of the government to force desegregation of 
schools in the North, 

He added that the administration is doing 
everything it can under current standards 
to produce more desegregation in the North, 
including the assignment of about 80 of its 
civil rights personnel to Northern cases, com- 
pared with 52 to concentrate on the South. 

The secretary also criticized Northern lib- 
erals for failing to acknowledge the “real 
change in human attitudes and relationship" 
that has taken place in the South. 


ANGERED AT REPORTER 


Richardson said he has seen a degree of 
candor in black-white exchanges on biracial 
advisory desegregation committees that does 
not exist in the North. He also cited recent 
HEW figures showing that 39 percent of black 
school children in the South attend inte- 
grated schools, while 28 percent in the North 
do so. 

Secretary Richardson bristled when a re- 
porter suggested the administration was tak- 
ing the position that little can be done to 
desegregate Northern schools. 

“Damn it,” he said, “I have to answer this 
at every single press conference.” He added, 
“I don’t see any constitutional theory where 
we could, if we wanted to, require desegrega- 
tion in the North without the presence of 
Official state action.” 


LIMITS TO BUSING 


Richardson explained that in the North, 
the government must prove that deliberate 
discriminatory actions by state and local au- 
thorities results in a segregation pattern, 
such as zoning or locating schools to insure 
that they are segregated. Current laws and 
court decisions do not allow the government 
to move against de facto segregation result- 
ing from neighborhood housing patterns. In 
the South, the secretary said, court decisions 
have found since 1954 that laws providing 
for segregated schools are unconstitutional 
and de jure segregated patterns must be 
reversed. 

The secretary said proving a long-range 
pattern of government action in the North 
resulting in racial discrimination in the 
schools is a laborious process. It takes some 
2,500 man hours on a Northern discrimina- 
tion case for every one hour required to prove 
a Southern case. 

Speaking with reporters at a breakfast 
meeting today, Richardson said that even if 
the Supreme Court were to rule eventually 
that the North must desegregate its schools 
on the same basis as the South, the “prob- 
lem of fashioning effective remedies would 
still remain.” 

Cities in the North as well as the South 
are much more complicated to desegregate 
than smaller communities, he said. There 
are limits to how far a child can be bused, 
for example, Richardson said. 

The secretary offered no new approaches 
to desegregation in the North, other than to 
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say that courts could more narrowly define 
what constitutes “official state action,” which 
would make it easier for HEW to move against 
Northern school districts. In the South, he 
added, the job of desegregation is “largely 
finished,” although some problems remain 
of segregatory practices within schools and 
classrooms. 


H. Con. RES. 172 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that each officer or employee of 
the Federal Government who is residing and 
working in the District of Columbia and 
who has a child qualified to attend an 
elementary or secondary school should send 
such child to an elementary or secondary 
school in the public school system of the 
District of Columbia. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH YAHYA 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recor at this point an article from 
the New York Times of July 12, 1971, en- 
titled “Doing Business With Yahya”: 

DornG BUSINESS WITH YAHYA 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, July 11.—After Hitler, there were 
many—and not only Germans by any 
mearis—who said they had had no idea of 
the extent of the horror. They knew terrible 
things were happening, but six million Jews 
in the gas chambers. .. . 

Similarly with Stalin's terror in the Soviet 
Union, it took years for people even in the 
West to appreciate the level of brutality and 
murder that obtained. And in Vietnam: most 
of us failed for too long to understand the 
inevitable consequences of American tactics 
in terms of human misery, death and 
destruction. 

Right now another immense human dis- 
aster is taking place for political reasons. 
This time there can be no excuse for any 
informed person failing to understand what 
is happening; contemporary accounts leave 
little of the horror to the imagination. And 
yet, somehow, some responsible men do not 
see. 

The disaster is in East Pakistan. Since West 
Pakistani troops moved in last spring to sup- 
press the Eastern political movement, six 
million people have fled to India. Tens, prob- 
ably hundreds of thousands have been killed. 
And the feeble Pakistani propaganda claim 
to be dealing only with “miscreants” does not 
conceal the fact that the army is killing and 
terrorizing on grounds of race and politics. 

A first-hand account of the savagery ap- 
peared on June 13 in The Sunday Times of 
London. It was by Anthony Mascarenhas, a 
West Pakistani journalist who went to the 
East with a group at the army’s invitation but 
was so sickened by what he saw that he came 
to Britain to tell the truth. 

Mascarenhas saw the troops kill men be- 
cause they were not circumcised—and were 
therefore presumptively Hindus. He saw 
Bengali Moslem villages burnt. West 
Pakistan officers told him they were ready 
to prevent the East's secession, if necessary, 
by killing two million people and running 
the country as a colony for thirty years. He 
concluded that they meant it, that they were 
determined to push through their “final so- 
lution” of the East Bengal problem. 

Within the last few days that picture of 
life under the army in East Pakistan has had 
authoritative and independent confirmation 
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from two weighty sources. Both make clear, 
moreover, that the terror did not stop soon 
after the army takeover but has continued. 

One of these sources is the report by a 
joint team of the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, just distributed to 
the Bank's directors. It found a continuing 
reign of military terror in East Pakistan. 
Much of the urban population has been 
killed or has fled, the report said; guerrilla 
activity is growing. 

The other persuasive confirmation comes 
from four members of the British Parliament 
who have just toured the area. Two were 
Conservative and two Labor M.P.’s; they went 
at the invitation of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment and were hardly prejudiced against it. 
But they came back saying they were sick- 
ened by what one called the army's “continu- 
ing repression, using the most brutual 
methods.” 

Now General Yahya Khan is not Hitler, 
and it is doubtless true that his Government 
did not set out deliberately to commit mass 
murder and destruction in its Eastern terri- 
tory. But those are the results. 

That is why the silence in some quarters 
is so puzzling. President Nixon has said 
nothing. That great moralist, U Thant, who 
regularly criticizes American action in Viet- 
nam, has not had much to say about racial 
killing by Pakistani soldiers. And there are 
many others. 

The answer must be that they are all prac- 
tical men. Yahya is in charge, and so it is 
necessary to do business with him. That is 
the import of recent testimony by a State 
Department official who sald that a cut-off of 
American aid would “undermine the pro- 
ductive political relations with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan." 

Even in practical terms that is a doubtful 
argument. The World Bank mission reported 
that chaos in East Pakistan precluded ef- 
fective use of aid now. The British Govern- 
ment among others has said there must first 
be a political settlement—necessarily mean- 
ing some form of autonomy for the East. 

Reginald Prentice, who was Minister for 
Overseas Development in the Labor Govern- 
ment, wrote after visiting Pakistan that out- 
side economic pressure on the Pakistani gen- 
erals was the “only hope.” His experience in 
the aid field, he said, made him think it was 
“wrong in 99 cases out of 100 to attach po- 
litical conditions—but this is the 100th." 

There are now reports in London that the 
Communist Chinese Government is reassess- 
ing its commitment to Yahya Khan; it may 
have come to feel that a split between East 
and West Pakistan is inevitable. Hopefully, 
Henry Kissinger will bring back from his 
visit to Pakistan a realistic appraisal of the 
political future. 

But the American interest goes beyond re- 
alism. We can no longer have any illusions 
about our ability to make unpleasant gov- 
ernments around the world behave well, but 
there does come a point at which self-respect 
requires us to stop helping them. That is 
why an American official, one who is cer- 
tainly a realist, said the other day: 

“There is not much we can do about Hast 
Pakistan, but I dislike—pardon the phrase— 
our moral posture.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
took a Berlin crisis to stir our Nation 
into thinking about civil defense on a 
grand scale. But in recent years, civil de- 
fense has begun to drift into the shadows 
of public view and even congressional re- 
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view. I submit that what civil defense 
needs today is a good old-fashioned 
revival. 

One of the best articles I have seen on 
civil defense planning appeared July 4 
in the San Diego Union and was written 
by the very distinguished and able Frank 
Macomber who spent 15 years covering 
the Washington scene, including the 
Pentagon. In his analysis, the reporter 
mentions that Chairman HÉBERT of the 
House Armed Services Committee has 
promised that our Civil Defense Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am ranking minority 
member, intends to make a complete re- 
view of our civil defense program which 
may be fighting for its own survival. So 
that our colleagues can have the benefit 
of Mr. Macomber’s report, I insert it in 
the Record following these remarks: 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING Is STILL ACTIVE IN 
SPITE or NEGLECTED BOMB SHELTERS 
(By Frank Macomber) 

Ten years ago the citizens of this country 
spent about half a billion dollars of their 
own money to dig bomb or fallout shelters. 
They did so on the advice of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, at a time when the 
United States was having one of its periodic 
confrontations with East Berlin and the 
Communists. 

Today many of those shelters and the ones 
built before them either have been aban- 
doned or serve as storage space for the cast- 
off family furniture, old photograph albums 
or shelves of home-canned fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Yet the Office of Civil Defense does not 
consider itself an anachronism and is fight- 
ing for its life. One of the agency’s chief 
arguments is that a competent civil defense 
program across the nation will save lives 
during and after natural disasters even if 
the United States never comes under enemy 
attack. 

Supporters of a revived and vigorous civil 
defense program are encouraged by indica- 
tions that Congress this year will approve a 
$77.7 million CD budget for the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, $5.7 million or 7.9. per 
cent above the present one. 

But some complain this scarcely is enough 
to keep a nationwide program alive. Others 
note that President Nixon has yet to act on 
recommendations in a civil defense study he 
ordered more than two years ago. 

Some responsible Americans, however, 
claim the program diminishes chances to 
solve international problems by creating an 
atmosphere of distrust, while others are con- 
vinced Americans could not survive a nuclear 
holocaust with or without civil defense. 

The Office of Civil Defense disagrees and 
comes up with some arithmetic to back its 
arguments in favor of a revitalized protection 
of the nation’s citizens from The Bomb. It 
goes like this: 

A nuclear assault on the United States to- 
day would wipe out nearly half the nation's 
200 million inhabitants. And another 33 mil- 
lion also would die needlessly. There is a way 
to save them, but so far it hasn't been used, 

A full-scale shelter program could save 48 
million American lives. But present shelter 
programs at the federal, state and local levels 
could save only 15 milion of these. 

Hence, the CD’s grim mathematics: 33 
million needless deaths if the United States 
should become an H-bomb target. 

John E, Davis, the national boss of civil 
defense, says the American public has little 
protection today from atomic attack or ma- 
jor natural disasters. In some areas, local 
civil defense is virtually a state of the past, 
he concedes. 

His grim assessment is borne out by recent 
surveys which show that public shelters are 
stocked to protect only about 61 million 
Americans. The rest of the 200 million would 
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be virtually defenseless against an atomic as- 
sault or the violence of nature. 

The studies also reflect that what shelters 
do exist are located mostly in cities which 
would be leveled first by a cataclysmic bomb 
blast. In rural areas, where fallout but not 
blast could be expected, little has been done 
to protect population from nuclear radia- 
tion and the illnesses which follow. 

Most people, a survey claims, are so un- 
informed about civil defense that they 
wouldn't know where to find a shelter if an 
attack came. (Do you know where to go if 
there should be one?) 

This especially is true of the younger gen- 
eration which wasn't eyen born when Allied 
A-bombs leveled Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August, 1945. 

Some state and local civil defense officials 
blame the federal CD chiefs for the stumbling 
program and predict there would be pande- 
monium, looting and panic on a wide scale 
if the United States should come under 
attack. 

But federal CD officials claim much more 
could be done under the present budget— 
about 35 cents a year per person—if state 
and local civil defense leaders would orga- 
nize properly. They point to a shortage of 
trained shelter managers and radiological 
monitors, leaving those in shelters to sur- 
vive on their own. They say water barrels 
aren't even kept filled in many shelters and 
that most shelters fall short of federal stand- 
ards in one or more ways. 

But Davis and his aides believe there is a 
path leading out of this obvious civil defense 
dead end. These are some possible roads to a 
revitalized CD program: 

Boost civil defense spending to 70 cents 
per person annually. (Switzerland spends 
$5.69 per person on civil defense and Sweden 
about $3.40.) 

Spend proportionately in the big cities and 
less in -areas less likely to be A-bomb targets. 

Give state and local CD directors more 
powers to act and less time to use their posts 
for political purposes, 

Show again the old movies portraying the 
death and destruction wrought by nuclear 
weapons, to revive in the minds of older 
Americans the terror of the bomb and pos- 
sibly even reach the younger generation. 

Inaugurate full-scale, community-wide 
civil defense tests sending people to shelters 
so they will be ready if an atomic assault or 
major natural disaster should occur. (In Rus- 
sia, civil defense training is compulsory, di- 
rected by a Red army marshal with military 
men in commanding positions.) 

Chairman F. Edward Hebert of the House 
Armed Services Committee has called the 
U.S. civil defense program “our great un- 
heeded sentry.” He has promised his commit- 
tee this year will review the program, its 
shortcomings and its possibilities for revival 
and survival. Hebert also has pledged his op- 
position to moves toward merging the Office 
of Civil Defense with some other government 
agency. 

Hebert’s committee, with all its authority, 
is powerless by itself to move the civil de- 
fense program off dead center. But its review 
could give Americans an insight into what 
has happened to civil defense over the years. 

If enough people listen, America once again 
might look to its.presently unheeded sentry. 


THE SPECK DECISION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


legal chaos inherent in the Supreme 
Court decision which stayed death sen- 
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tences throughout the country was 
thoughtfully discussed in a WGN—Chi- 
cago—Radio-Television editorial from 
July 10 through July 13. The editorial 
properly points out that the citizens of 
Tllinois, in a statewide referendum, sus- 
tained capital punishment as a sentence. 
This directly applies to the infamous 
Speck murder rampage in which an Il- 
linois jury recommended the sentence. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Speck DECISION 

The Supreme Court, in over-turning the 
death sentence of Richard Speck, has re- 
opened only a part of the case, It must be 
made clear that the decision raised no ques- 
tions as to Speck’s guilt in the slaying, five 
years ago, of eight young women. What the 
court questioned, and found contrary to the 
constitutional protections afforded to every- 
one in this country, was the method in which 
the jury was selected for the Speck trial. 

Announcement of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision brought emotional reaction. All of us 
were horrified at the crime. The instinct for 
revenge, an eye for an eye, strong five years 
ago, resurfaced. The court’s opinion was not 
clear and direct. There is much doubt about 
the future of Richard Speck. Under Illinois 
law, which will handle the case from here 
on, judges are free under certain circum- 
stances to reduce a jury’s recommended sen- 
tence. In capital cases, a death sentence can- 
not be imposed unless recommended by the 
jury. 

There are differences of opinion in the 
local legal community as to whether Judge 
Herbert Paschen, who presided over the 
Speck trial could once more sentence Speck 
to death. This will have to be decided by the 
State Supreme Court. 

Illinois citizens had an opportunity to 
declare their feelings on capital punishment 
recently. When they approved the new state 
constitution, they had the option of abolish- 
ing capital punishment in this state. They 
voted to retain the death penalty as part of 
our legal system. If Judge Paschen can le- 
gally sentence Speck to death, we feel he 
should follow the guidelines of that 
referendum. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, commencing on July 11, is the an- 
niversary of Captive Nations Week. 
President Nixon, in proclamation 4065 
has again renewed the commitment that 
President Eisenhower made in 1959— 
namely that the people of the United 
States would not forget the millions who 
are enslaved behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

I wish to commend all those who are 
taking this opportunity to observe Cap- 
tive Nations Week. This week we should 
all rededicate ourselves to our American 
commitment to the ultimate liberation 
and self-determination of the hundreds 
of millions of people who are still living 
as victims of Communist imperialism. 

We must never simply accept the fate 
of these lands and people, for their only 


hope for liberty now lies with those of 
us who still enjoy the blessings of free- 


dom. To forget these fellow humans 
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would be to condemn them to a life of 
perpetual oppression and to further ex- 
pose ourselves to the source of this 
oppression. 

To fulfill this important commitment 
we must assemble and utilize all the 
truths and facts pertaining to the en- 
slaved conditions of these peoples. I have 
always supported our commitment to 
these nations, and since I first came to 
Congress in 1963 I have advocated the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. Such a committee would 
provide the American people with a con- 
tinuing source of information concerning 
Communist rule. 

In the past year the Soviets have tried 
to lull the opponents of Communist 
tyranny into a sense of security by dis- 
playing a degree of moderation in inter- 
national affairs. However, since World 
War II we have learned that Communists 
relax in their overt aggressions only 
when it suits their basic policy of world 
conquest. 

The importance of these observations 
have recently been underscored by the 
action of the Soviet Union in brutally 
crushing Czechoslovakian dreams of lim- 
ited freedom within a Communist 
regime. 

If we fail the people of these captive 
nations, we fail ourselves, for freedom is 
safe only as long as those who enjoy it 
continue to fight for it. We should take 
this occasion of Captive Nations Week to 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of lib- 
erty and individual freedom for all. I 
promise to continue to work to fulfill our 
commitment to the victims of Commu- 
nist tyranny. 


MISLEADING REPORTING BY SEG- 
MENTS OF THE NEWS MEDIA 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1971, station WRAL-TV in Ra- 
leigh, N.C., broadcast an editorial on re- 
cent attacks aimed at Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan by the ultra-liberal portion of the 
news media. This editorial was re-broad- 
cast by several stations, one of which was 
station WTYC in Rock Hill, S.C. 

Mr. Jesse Helms, the executive vice 
president of WRAL-TV, points out un- 
derhanded methods used by part of the 
media in an effort to create a story. Be- 
cause of these methods, much of the 
American public has lost trust in our 
news media. 

The author points out the absurdity of 
the media criticizing Governor Reagan 
not paying State tax where he did not 
owe any. In creating this issue the press 
completely ignored previous State and 
Federal taxes paid by Governor Reagan. 
These comments deserve the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial by Mr. Jesse Helms 
from station WRAL-TV in Raleigh, N.C., 
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be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MISLEADING REPORTING BY SEGMENTS OF THE 
News MEDIA 


Inasmuch as spokesmen for the major 
ultra-liberal news media are pleading for 
public respect, it may be instructive to ex- 
amine the case history of an episode illus- 
trating why millions of Americans no longer 
trust the major news media. 

A couple of weeks back, there was a news 
story out of California which was given 
prominent display on every network newscast 
and in every newspaper. In retrospect, it is 
obvious that the story was published and 
broadcast in a contrived manner carefully 
calculated to mislead the public. 

Governor Ronald Reagan of California, 
whom the leftwing news media despise, paid 
no California state income taxes last year— 
for the simple reason that he was not due 
to pay any. He did pay federal income taxes. 

Prior to being elected Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Reagan was a successful movie 
actor. He was paid well for his work, and he 
saved his money. He invested it in various 
businesses. His investments, in general, have 
been productive ones—but 1970 was not a 
good year for a great many businesses around 
the country, and some of those in which 
Ronald Reagan had invested suffered along 
with all the rest. Simply said, Mr. Reagan’s 
net income dropped sharply in 1970, and no 
citizen—be he a Governor or anybody else— 
should be expected to pay income taxes when 
he had no taxable income, 

So Governor Reagan filed his income tax 
returns, and he filed them honestly, lawfully 
and accurately. There is no dispute about 
that. Moreover, his tax returns—and those 
of all other citizens—are supposed to be con- 
fidential. But the leftwingers, who make so 
much noise about snooping, delightedly 
gained unlawful access to the confidential 
information contained in Mr. Reagan’s tax re- 
turns, and broadcast it throughout the na- 
tion, carefully implying that he had evaded 
payment of taxes. 

He had done no such thing. Because of 
business losses in 1970, he had no taxable 
income—even including his salary as Gover- 
nor—so under California law he was not 
subject to payment of state income taxes. 
However—and this is something that the 
leftwing news media carefully ignored— 
Ronald Reagan paid a total of $91,128.22 in 
state income taxes during the first four years 
that he was Governor of California, On top 
of that, he paid huge federal income taxes. 

Ronald Reagan didn’t owe any state in- 
come taxes in 1970, so he paid none. He 
abided by the tax laws, just as every other 
citizen is entitled and obliged to do. But 
in one of the nastier little vendettas to be 
waged by the leftwingers, they are suggesting 
that he ought to have paid state income 
taxes whether he owed them or not. 

The point is that Ronald Reagan is a 
conservative political figure. He is an effec- 
tive one, a man whose integrity and courage 
are admired by millions of citizens across 
the country. He is a handsome man with an 
attractive personality, and leftwingers pri- 
vately acknowledge that he would be a 
formidable candidate for President of the 
United States. In short, they fear him. 

So they have set out to destroy him by 
false innuendo and contrived implications. 
And they do this in the full knowledge that 
what they are doing is dishonest and unfair. 
They cannot defeat Ronald Reagan with 
truth, so they grasp for falsehoods. Surely 
the American public will reject this sort of 
tactics. 

Yet this is the sort of thing that the left- 
wing news media pounce upon. They will 
participate with enthusiasm in the destruc- 
tion, if they can manage it, of an honest 
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man—simply because they disagree with 
him, 

Ronald Reagan will survive it, because he 
is a bigger man than the political pygmies 
who hurl their poisoned darts at him. But 
can the leftwing news media survive their 
own degrading conduct? 

That is the question. Public confidence in 
the news media has been falling rapidly. A 
few more episodes like this one, and the 
media will hit rock bottom. Which, unless 
they change, is precisely where they belong. 


PRESIDENT PARK FORESEES 
GOLDEN ERA FOR SOUTH KOREA 
IN THIRD INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, high- 
lighting the start of his third term of of- 
fice with a strong peace-and-prosperity 
theme, President Chung Hee Park of 
the Republic of Korea offered much in 
his inaugural address to hearten the peo- 
ple of the United States and the rest of 
the world, as well as his own countrymen. 

The inaugural ceremonies were held in 
Seoul, Korea, on July 1, 1971. In attend- 
ance were many distinguished guests 
from abroad, including Vice President 
Spiro T. Acnew of the United States and 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato of Japan. 

Sounding a note of reassurance, Pres- 
ident Park said: 


We stand today on the threshold of a new 
era that seems to promise peace and pros- 


perity—the goals of all mankind. 

I believe this ought to be a new era for 
all mankind to live and prosper together, 
and to build together a new, peaceful world 
order based on respect for the moral impera- 
tive of mutual dialogue and cooperation. 


Getting down to specifics, President 
Park noted: 

A great change is taking place around us, as 
indicated by the rise of a so-called mood of 
thaw between East and West, and the initia- 
tion of efforts for rapprochment between the 
United States and Communist China. 

Hopefully, these changes may dispel the 
dark clouds of aggression that hang over 
Asia. 


Tracing the rapid rise of his country in 
the 1960's, the Chief of State of South 
Korea said that: 

There is now a solid foundation upon 
which to erect a new Korea, revitalized and 
self-sustaining. 


Calling the decade just past “a period 
of inner growth and maturing” for South 
Korea, President Park exhorted his coun- 
trymen “actively to participate in the 
channeling of the new international cur- 
rents of the will to peace. He said that 
it is within such currents that the people 
of South Korea must seek ways to achieve 
their national goals, including “a new era 
of national unity for the Korean Nation,” 


and the end of what he termed “the 
tragedy of national territorial division.” 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that Members 
of Congress and other readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would find Presi- 
dent Park’s inaugural address of consid- 
erable interest, and I therefore submit 
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the full text for inclusion in the Recorp 
at this point. 
PRESIDENT PaRK’s INAUGURAL SPEECH 

My fellow countrymen here and abroad, 
Distinguished visitors and guests: 

A quarter of a century has passed since 
the guns of the Second World War fell silent. 

We stand today on the threshold of a new 
era that seems to promise peace and pros- 
perity—the goals of all mankind. 

I believe this ought to be a new era for all 
mankind to live and prosper together, and 
to build together a new, peaceful world order 
based on respect for the moral imperative of 
mutual dialogue and cooperation: 

A new era of mutual exchange and co- 
operation for the peoples of Asia, so that they 
may achieve regional harmony founded upon 
the diversity of Asia’s unique traditions: and 

A new era of national unity for the Korean 
Nation, to consolidate the work of moderniz- 
ing our Fatherland, and to put an end to the 
tragedy of national territorial division. 

Conscious of the grave and heavy respon- 
sibilities incumbent upon me to serve my 
country and the community of men as this 
historic new era unfolds, I pledge before his- 
tory and the Nation that I shall do my 
utmost to vindicate the trust which the peo- 
ple have placed in me, always putting cour- 
age before vacillation, duty before comfort. 

My beloved fellow countrymen! 

For the world, the 1960's were a decade 
of development and of struggle for growth. 
For us, the Revolution of May 16, 1961 pro- 
vided the initial thrust to strike off the 
shackles of past dependence upon others, 
arousing the country from stagnation, We 
have now built a solid foundation upon 
which to erect a new Korea, revitalized and 
self-sustaining. 

Through the experience of this decade, we 
have proved to ourselves, and to others, that 
democracy can flourish only upon an econom- 
ically fertile soil. 

And we have recorded a victory for the 
liberal ideology by demonstrating that a 
democratic system is far more effective than, 
and superior to, a Communist one in the 
arena of development and growth. 

We can take pride in the fact that the 
decade just past was a period of inner 
growth and maturing for our country. 

With this foundation, the time has come 
for us actively to participate in the chan- 
neling of the new international currents of 
the will to peace. It is within these currents 
that we must seek ways to achieve our 
national goals. 

A great change is taking place around us, 
as indicated by the rise of a so-called mood 
of thaw between East and West, and the ini- 
tiation of efforts for rapprochement between 
the United States and Communist China. 

Hopefully, these changes may dispel the 
dark clouds of aggression that hang over 
Asia. And let us take this opportunity to 
reiterate to the entire world our firm deter- 
mination to reunify our divided Fatherland 
through peaceful means at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

But my fellow countrymen! 

A cold fact which we cannot evade is that 
tension still exists in the Korean peninsula: 
and that, so far, as our prayers for peace and 
our magnanimity of attitude have not been 
reciprocated. 

The Communists in the northern zone of 
Korea are not only ignoring our peace pro- 
posals, but have gone so far as to take it upon 
themselves to export the so-called “People’s 
War" to countries in other regions of the 
world. They have not abandoned their anach- 
ronistic and fanatic revolutionary dog- 
matism. 

It is because of this that we are forced to 
withhold our decisions and actions that could 
be based upon greater optimism and more 


positive hope for peace. 
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We must therefore remain firm in our 
untiring pursuit of international peace, while 
strengthening the ideals and practices of 
freedom and democracy at home. Our en- 
deavors for security and national unification 
must be courageous but prudent, positive but 
flexible. We will advance ever forward step 
by step. 

My fellow countrymen! 

Times of great historic change are almost 
always times of great challenge. It was be- 
cause our country at the turn of the century 
had not cultivated sufficient national capa- 
bilities to face up to the challenges of that 
time that we lost our nationhood. 

We face such challenges today. We must 
learn anew from history the stern lesson that 
fundamentally our own destiny depends on 
our own capability. 

Should we of this generation fail once 
more to cultivate our national potential, I 
can predict with certainty that not only this 
generation but also our posterity will be 
doomed forever to stray from the ranks of 
progressive nations of the world. 

We must surmount our national trials. In 
our progress toward the freedom and pros- 
perity of our Fatherland, there can be no 
delay: we cannot afford to stop even for a 
moment. 

I am convinced that the unification and 
re-birth of our Nation can be achieved in 
our time, and I emphasize that the key to 
success lies in the cultivation of our na- 
tional capabilities, that is to say, with our 
own hands. 

I believe that by the mid-1970’s we should 
have become strong enough to achieve uni- 
fication, and no effort will be spared to in- 
crease our capabilities in all fields to achieve 
this goal. 

The success of the Third Five-Year Eco- 
nomic Development Plan is vital to the de- 
velopment of our democracy, and the 
creation of a democratic society is in turn 
vital to the eventual achievement of 
unification. 

In the years ahead, I shall usher in the 
age of heavy and chemical industries in 
Korea, re-enact the “Miracle of the River 
Han" on our four other great rivers, send 
waves of Korean exports across the five 
oceans, and place Korea in the upper ranks 
of the intermediate advanced countries by 
modernizing the Nation’s agricultural and 
fishing communities. 

Through balanced growth of urban and 
rural areas, the relative income gap between 
them will be reduced gradually but steadily. 
I shall see to it that our farmers, fishermen 
and industrial workers are adequately com- 
pensated for their strenuous toil in con- 
struction and production. 

And, confident as I am of the further 
gtowth of the potential of our national 
human resources, and always keeping in 
mind the heritage of civilization which we 
have received from our forefathers, I shall 
encourage the development of our national 
culture, the arts and the sciences. I shall 
give special attention and support to the cul- 
tural aspects of the great work of revitalizing 
Korea. 

Thus, with the passage of time, our na- 
tional life will certainly become richer and 
more dignified. In this more fertile national 
soil, democracy will take firmer root, and 
the positive traits of self-discipline and co- 
operation will emerge even more strongly as 
manifest virtues of an open society. We shall 
have then built a society that guarantees 
happiness and welfare of all the people. 

In the meantime, I here clearly state my 
intention to correct the unsoundness still 
existing in parts of our society. These un- 
healthy phenomena have been observed be- 
fore in societies in the earlier stages of 
democratic and industrial development, and 
I shall deal with these social ills not with 
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stop-gap measures, or merely to achieve a 
demonstration effect. Nor will this prob- 
lem be handled for the sake of expediency. 
The dominant objective of my measures will 
be to prevent and cure these social ills 
through a succession of broad and systematic 
improvements in rules and practices. 

Before we point an accusing finger at oth- 
ers, we should rectify our own faults. We 
should attack waste and excess luxury just 
as vigorously as we accuse falsehood and 
injustice. 

The virtues of diligence, frugality, honesty 
and sincerity must be made to permeate our 
society, and in order to bring about this so- 
cial reform, those in the leading positions 
must initiate a quiet spiritual revolution, 
setting examples by deeds, not by words. 

These ideals in the life of a modern citi- 
zen must become the guiding principle in 
our homes, in our places of work, and in our 
society. I give my pledge to stand at the 
forefront of this campaign against social ills, 
and I appeal to all of my countrymen for 
their support and participation. 

My fellow countrymen! 

Now is the time for us to formulate new 
ideas for the next stage of national de- 
velopment. We are called upon to forge a 
national consensus to set the direction of our 
future. 

Let us not be idle bystanders. Let us 
actively share in the life and growth of our 
nation. Let us think together and share our 
responsibilities and duties as a sovereign 
people. 

It is because of your overwhelming sup- 
port that I have been able to devote myself 
wholeheartedly to the difficult task of man- 
aging the affairs of this state. I cannot re- 
ect upon those past years without renew- 
ing my fervent hopes for my beloved coun- 
try. 

Born into a poor farming family and liy- 
ing through the tragic days of the fratricidal 
war, I have constantly yearned to see pov- 
erty driven out of my country, and to see 
the sundered families of north and south 
share the joy of reunion. 

My most fervent hope is for our Nation 
to be united in this land of ours in freedom, 
prosperity and peace, This goal is far more 
than merely my personal wish. No matter 
where they live—north or south, or far away 
in foreign lands—it should be the burning 
desire of all Koreans who love their peo- 
ple and their Fatherland. 

Let us unite and march on! 

When this desire, this aspiration is trans- 
formed into the toil and sweat of our con- 
fident endeavors, I believe with all my heart 
that there will come a day of national cele- 
bration, when the torch of a great Korea 
will be raised on high to shed light through- 
out the world. 

Thank you. 


SOVIET MILITARY POWER 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
my judgment, much of the public re- 
mains uninformed and apathetic about 
the rapid shift of the balance of strategic 
military power to the Soviets against the 
United States. Since the American press 
is very anxious to live up to its obliga- 
tion and responsibility to the American 
people to the extent of publishing classi- 
fied information which may endanger 
our national security, then I call upon 
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this tremendous media, including tele- 
vision, to present a continuous flow of 
facts about the Soviet Union’s ever- 
increasing strategic military power. 

A few years ago, a great deal of this 
strategic information would have been 
classified. In an effort to inform the 
American people of the Soviet threat, the 
present administration has declassified 
much of this strategic information. I be- 
lieve the American press can do a better 
job in presenting this information to the 
people. 

Mr. President, the blue ribbon defense 
panel, appointed by the President and 
Secretary of Defense in July 1969, sub- 
mitted its report on July 1, 1970. Mem- 
bers of the panel reserved the right to 
submit supplemental statements on areas 
not addressed by the panel's report. Con- 
sequently, seven expert members of the 
panel submitted a supplemental report 
to the President and the Secretary of 
Defense on September 30, 1970, entitled 
“The Shifting Balance of Military 
Power”. 

This report, which consists of 35 pages, 
clearly presents the ominous danger of 
being a second-rate power in the nuclear 
age. It presents facts and figures on the 
Soviets’ growing superiority across the 
board in strategic power. 

Mr. President, a concise summary of 
this supplemental statement was pub- 
lished by the American Security Coun- 
cil in its “Washington Report,” dated 
June 28, 1971. It is stamped “top secret,” 
but it is not classified. Highlighting the 
report is an introductory comment which 
states: 

The best kept secret in the United States 
seems to be the news that the period of 
U.S. superiority of military power has ended 
and that “in the 70’s neither the vital in- 
terests of the U.S. nor the lives and freedom 
of its citizens will be secure.” 


I urge the American press to use its 
resources to keep the American people 
better informed of the real threat to 
their security. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the June 28, 1971, issue of the 
“Washington Report,” entitled, “Analysis 
of Developments Affecting the Nation's 
Security” be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Report, June 28, 1971] 
“ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE 
NATION’S SECURITY” 

The best kept secret in the United States 
seems to be the news that the period of U.S. 
superiority of military power has ended and 
that “in the 70's neither the vital interests 
of the U.S. nor the lives and freedom of its 
citizens will be secure .. .” 

THE BLUE RIBBON DEFENSE PANEL 

Shortly after his inauguration in 1969, 
President Nixon appointed a select group of 
distinguished citizens, to examine the orga- 
nization setup and contracting procedures of 
the U.S. Department of Defense, and to make 
recommendations for improvements therein. 
On July 1, 1970, the Panel submitted to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense its 
report on those specific matters, including 
a number of recommended changes which 
the Defense Secretary has since announced 
have been or are in process of being intro- 
duced in that Department. 
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Subsequently, seven members of the Panel 
submitted a supplemental statement on re- 
lated matters which they deemed to be of 
vital concern to the Nation at large, as well 
as to themselves as American citizens. It 
should be read by every American. 

The principal points made may be clearly 
appreciated from the opening paragraphs 
and key phrases of the Summary of the Sup- 
plemental Statement: 

“The Converging Trends. The convergence 
of a number of trends indicates a significant 
shifting of the strategic military balance 
against the United States and in favor of the 
Soviet Union. These trends include: (i) the 
growing Soviet superiority in ICBM’s; (ii) 
the Soviet commitment of greater resources 
than the U.S. to strategic offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, with the continued deploy- 
ment thereof; (ili) the possibility that 
present U.S. technological superiority will be 
lost to the Soviet Union; (iv) the convincing 
evidence that the Soviet Union seeks a 
emptive first-strike capability; (v) the rapid- 
ly expanding Soviet naval capability; and 
(vi) the mounting hostility of segments of 
the public towards the military, the defense 
establishment and “the military-industrial 
complex,” without due recognition that sus- 
tained irresponsible criticism could under- 
mine and weaken the only forces which pro- 
vide security for the U.S.” 

“Since World War II a degree of world 
order has been maintained by the dominance 
of US, strategic military strength. This 
American-preserved world order is now dis- 
integrating, as doubts arise as to our will 
and strength to preserve it. 

“U.S. strategic superiority has ended. The 
Soviet Union has moved significantly ahead 
of the United States in ICBM'’s, the principal 
weapons system of the nuclear age. 

“The End of U.S. Superiority. . . . The So- 
viet SS-9 ICBM force alone is capable of 
delivering a megatonnage of nuclear war- 
heads several times greater than that of the 
entire U.S. force of ICBM’s and SLBM’s. . . . 

“The situation which our country faces 
is without precedent... . 

“It is not too much to say that in the 70's 
neither the vital interests of the U.S. nor the 
lives and freedom of its citizens will be 
secure. ... 

“Yet, many of our most influential citizens 
respond to this unprecedented national peril, 
not by a renewed determination to assure an 
adequate national defense, but rather by de- 
mands for further curtailment of defense 
measures which can only increase the peril. 

“In short, the mood of the people and 
much of the Congress is almost one of pre- 
cipitous retreat from the challenge. This 
paradox in response to possible national peril 
is without precedent in the history of this 
country.” 

A WELL KEPT SECRET 

This solemn statement, throwing into 
question, for the first time, the survival of 
American life and liberty, had been in the 
hands of our governmental leaders since 
September 30, 1970. When it was released by 
the Pentagon on March 12, 1971, neither 
Government nor the media (with the single 
exception of U.S. News & World Report for 
April 5, 1971) deemed it a matter to be ex- 
plicitly made known to the American people. 

Whereas previous warnings of a dangerous 
shift in the balance of military power were 
often discounted on the grounds that those 
raising the alarm were “military-oriented”, 
this cannot be said of the authors of the 
special “Blue Ribbon” report. Although sey- 
eral of them had wartime service in one or 
another of our Armed Services, they are all 
primarily noted for distinguished accom- 
plishments in civilian pursuits. The seven 
signers of the Supplemental Statement are: 

William Blackie—Peoria, Illinois; Chair- 
man of the Board, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany. 

George Champion—New York, New York; 
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President, 

New York. 
William P. Clements, Jr—Dallas, Texas; 

President, Southeastern Drilling, Inc. 

John M. Fluke—Seattle, Washington; Pres- 
ident, John Fluke Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 

Hobart D. Lewis—Pleasantville, New York; 
President, Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. 

Wilfred J. McNeil—New York, New York; 
Director and Advisor, Fairchild-Hiller Corp. 

Lewis F, Powell, Jr—Richmond, Virginia; 
Lawyer, Past President, American Bar Asso- 
ciation (1964-65). 


1971 POSTURE STATEMENT 


The Statement of Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird before the House Armed 
Services Committee on the FY 1972-1976 
Defense Program and the 1972 Defense 
Budget, dated March 9, 1971, comprising 
191 pages, devotes 39 pages in Section II 
Toward Better Management of Human, Ma- 
terial and Economic Resources in the De- 
partment of Defense, growing, in part, out 
of the work of the Blue Ribbon Defense 
Panel. 

It gets down to such subjects as “drug 
abuse in the armed forces” and to such de- 
tails as following the Blue Ribbon Panel's 
recommendations in telecommunications. 
But, curiously, no mention is made of the 
Blue Ribbon Panel's Supplemental State- 
ment on the Nation’s peril and the chilling 
portent to the Free World, of our now over- 
shadowed defense posture which no longer 
provides a realistic deterrence. Yet the term 
“Strategy of Realistic Deterrence” is used 
repeatedly as a statement of national policy, 
as if realistic deterrence could be achieved 
by mere use of the words! 

How is it that recommendations of the 
Blue Ribbon Panel can be adopted as to 
“major changes in the organization of the 
Department [of Defense]” and other recom- 
mendation affecting the survival of our na- 
tional life be swept under the carpet? 

Further, the Laird Report states: “The 
threats to U.S. and Free World security ob- 
viously were a central factor in planning 
forces and programs to implement the new 
strategy.” If this is true, how is the balance 
of strategic power being restored? The 
American people have a right and a “need” 
to know. 

On page 12 of the Laird Report as a part 
of the Secretary's Summary it is said: “In 
the past two decades we achieved first place 
in nuclear capability, became pre-eminent 
in space, and substantially strengthened our 
conventional capabilities.” In direct contrast, 
the Blue Ribbon statement said “Within a 
span of less than two decades we have moved 
from complete security to perilous insecu- 
rity.” 

On page 14—The Changing Environment— 
Prelude to the 1970's, one of the existing 
military realities listed as: “different from 
the situation just five years ago is: ...A 
growing Soviet military capability and tech- 
nological momentum,” No mention is made 
of the existence of a massively overwhelming 
preponderance factor [about 8 times] of 
Soviet nuclear ICBM capability, expressed in 
megatonnage. The report continues: “Con- 
fronted with this changing environment, we 
conclude after careful analysis in the Na- 
tional Security Council that we must, what- 
ever else, assume the following criteria in 
national security planning for the decades 
of the 1970's: 1. Preservation by the United 
States of a sufficient strategic nuclear capa- 
bility as the cornerstone of the Free World’s 
nuclear deterrent . . .” 

One has a right—and indeed a duty—to ask 
what that means. How can we preserve what 
we do not have? Who decides what the sub- 
jective but key word “sufficient” means? And 
finally how decipher the meaning of the 
words “the cornerstone of the Free World’s 
nuclear deterrent,” when it is clear that our 
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foreign policy as well as the “security of 
the lives and freedom of U.S. citizens” re- 
quires simply that we move to match if not 
exceed the present awesome balance of nu- 
clear power now arrayed against the United 
States. 

U.S. NEEDS “SUPERIOR STRATEGIC CAPABILITY” 


The first duty of our responsible officials to 
“safeguard the security of the Republic,” 
cannot be mixed up with other nations of the 
Free World's nuclear deterrent. The U.S. 
alone must look to its own security—as does 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Blue Ribbon Panel’s conclusion re- 
garding the shifting balance was that" .. . 
the only viable national strategy is to regain 
and retain a clearly superior strategic capa- 
bility.” 

As the Panel pointed out, “The road to 
peace has never been through appeasement, 
unilateral disarmament or negotiation from 
weakness. The entire recorded history of 
mankind is precisely to the contrary. Among 
the great nations, only the strcng survive. 
Weakness of the U.S.—of its military capa- 
bility and its will—could be the gravest 
threat to the peace of the world.” 

Thus this is no time for circumlocution 
or the obscuration of life and death box- 
scores with statements of purpose which ad- 
mit of any and all interpretations under the 
sun. Our clear course, as expressed by the 
special Blue Ribbon statement is to move 
at once to offset “The Soviet Union's advan- 
tage in numbers and megatonnage of mis- 
siles .. . that could result in a force more 
than double that of the U.S. by the Mid-70's 
. +. (when) . the Soviet Union would 
have the capability of effectively destroying 
both U.S. ICBM and bomber forces as well as 
our cities.” Otherwise we must accept the 
consequences of becoming a second-rate 
power, “. . . incapable of assuring the future 
security and freedom of its people.” 

WHY NOT LET THE AMERICAN PEOPLE KNOW? 

The Special Blue Ribbon report states: 
“Neither the facts concerning these trends 
nor the ultimate danger is generally under- 
stocd by the public, which for the most part 
remains uninformed and hence apathetic.” 
Why? 

In this day of electronic and communica- 
tions pollution, every form of trivia can be 
and is elevated to the level of national in- 
terest. The media leave no electronic gap in 
the air and no tree standing that can be 
pressed in to the service of engaging every 
ear and eye. Even the President of the United 
States must strain to fill two hours of chat 
over a nationwide network, Then how come 
the vital message of the Blue Ribbon Panel 
Statement, sufficient to alarm a group of 
distinguished citizens which had spent a year 
studying the Pentagon, was not deemed im- 
portant enough to be expressly made known 
to the American people. 

How come the President's 180 page Foreign 
Policy Report for the 1970's dated February 
25, 1971 (five months after he received the 
Blue Ribbon Supplemental Statement) is 
silent on the consequences to our foreign 
policy while mentioning that we are out- 
gunned as to numbers of ICBM’s by some 
40%. No megatonnage figures are given, but 
interestingly encugh the meaning of the 
words “strategic sufficiency.” as contrasted 
with “strategic superiority,” is defined with- 
out clarifying very much the life and death 
aspects of the present shifting balance of 
power. However, the President’s Foreign 
Policy Report does state: “The United States 
and the Soviet Union have now reached a 
point where small numerical advantages in 
strategic forces have little military relevance. 
The attempt to obtain large advantages 
would spark an arms race which would, in 
the end, prove pointless. For, both sides 
would almost surely commit the necessary 
resources to maintain a balance.” 

If the 35 pages of the Blue Ribbon Panel’s 
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Supplemental Statement say anything, it is 
that the maintenance of that balance has 
long since gone by the boards. If that state- 
ment—in an official document—is untrue, it 
should be refuted—officially. If it is not un- 
true, then the President’s Foreign Policy 
Report dated five months later needs re-eval- 
ulation. 
THE PRIMARY STATEGIC THREAT 

Secretary Laird’s Report, dated March 9, 
1971, under Section III entitled, The Threats 
to U.S. and Free World Security states: “The 
threats to U.S. and Free World security obvi- 
ously were a central factor in planning forces 
and programs to implement the new strategy. 
Before discussing specific force planning un- 
der the strategy, let me review briefly the 
current and projected security threats. Ad- 
miral Moorer, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will provide a more detailed 
analysis of the threat [emphasis added] in 
his statement to the Committee.” (We shall 
turn to Admiral Moorer’s report later.) 

The Laird report states: “The primary 
Strategic threat to the U.S.—the capability 
of the Soviet Union to deliver long range, 
nuclear weapons against targets in the 
United States—has been a matter of grave 
concern to us. Shown on Table 9 are our 
estimates of Soviet strategic offensive and de- 
fensive weapon systems in the near term. 
U.S. strategic forces are shown for compari- 
son on Table 3.” 

In the report, Table 9 applies to U.S. forces 
while Table 3 applies tc the forces of the 
Soviet Union—a small matter, but a slip to 
which Freud would have attached great 
significance! 

The “specific force planning” of the Laird 
report still leaves the relative ICBM balance, 
U.S. versus U.S.S.R., unchanged: “at the end 
of FY 1972 (it) will consist of 1,000 Minute- 
man missiles, 54 Titan missiles” [ed. note: 
old and obsolescent] as against about 1,200 
SS-11 and SS-13 missiles of around 1 mega- 
ton each and corresponding roughly to the 
U.S. Minuteman, and about 300 SS-9 mis- 
siles [ed. note: new] of 25 megatons each. 

If all this is bewildering as a policy of 
“strategic sufficiency” for an announced 
“Strategy of Realistic Deterrence” the point 
has been made. 


ADMIRAL MOORER'S REPORT 


And now let us turn to the report entitled: 
United States Military Posture for FY 1972 
by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, USN, before the 
House Armed Services Committee, dated 
March 9, 1971. Here, surely, one seeking assur- 
ance against the spectre raised by the Blue 
Ribbon Suppelementai Statement, must find 
it. Our problem, after all, is purely military 
and as promised in Secretary Laird’s Report 
one may expect “a more detailed analysis of 
the threat”. Perhaps this is where we should 
have looked in the first place to see the 
danger to the U.S. broadly delineated, and 
the few steps needed to parry this threat 
clearly stated. 

Admiral Moorer starts out with a nicely 
balanced plea for objectivity, and that we 
neither underestimate nor overestimate the 
Strength of an opponent. Neither, he says, 
should our enemies, our free world partners 
nor we ourselves, underestimate the mili- 
tary strength of the United States. But... 
“We dare not underestimate the military ca- 
pability of those who seek to expand their 
influence and hegemony over peoples whose 
interests now concide with ours.” That about 
covers the subject. 

Admiral Moorer reported that as of the 
end of 1970, the U.S. had “fallen distinctly 
behind the Soviets in total numbers of oper- 
ational ICBM launchers” (1054 to 1440) and 
that “the Soviets are already far superior to 
us in total strategic offensive megatons,” 
While the Soviet SS-9 ICBM is discussed at 
some length, no mention is made that the 
megatonnage of the 300 SS-9’s alone, which 
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the Soviets are expected to have by the end 
of 1971, “. . . each capable of delivering 25 
megatons” (Blue Ribbon Panel assessment) 
exceeds by many times that of our total 
ICBM launchers and moreover are “designed 
as counter-force weapons capable of destroy- 
ing U.S. hardened missile silos” (Blue Ribbon 
Panel Statement). 

Admiral Moorer also said: “While I do not 
believe the United States today is in a posi- 
tion of inferior military strength vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, the balance is tenuous in 
certain areas and, therefore, we cannot help 
but be concerned. The United States no long- 
er has clear superiority in strategic nuclear 
weapons.” 

THE PROBLEM Is Now! 

But then the Admiral went on to make 
what must be the most incomprehensible 
statement in modern military history by 
saying: “Due to long lead time in acquisi- 
tion of modern weapons systems, the prob- 
lem we see is in the future” 

A “long lead time”, far from putting the 
problem in the future stresses the present 
imperative. 

But in line with the concept of the problem 
being in the future, Admiral Moorer recom- 
mends the adoption of the Administration’s 

military budget for Fiscal Year 
1972. This budget does not in any way call 
for a reversal of the shift in strategic military 
power balance. In fact, since the Nixon Ad- 
ministration took office deep cuts have been 
made in the defense budget. Most of the 
dollar cuts have been made by the Adminis- 
tration, itself; though some have been made 
by the Senate. An even larger reduction in 
the effective level of spending for defense has 
been caused by inflation and pay raises for 
military personnel without additional ap- 
propriations to cover the cost of those pay 
raises. 

The combination of these several factors 
has reduced our effective defense spending 
by about 25% under the Nixon Administra- 
tion—a sharper rate of decline than that un- 
der the preceding two administrations. 

In all fairness, one must hasten to point 
out that the Laird and Moorer reports cited 
were prepared by dedicated, patriotic Ameri- 
cans striving to advance the interests of the 
U.S., to the best of their abilities, within the 
framework of Administration policy. 


HOW TO REVERSE THE TREND 


Also, reversing a trend such as this is a 
problem of great complexity; a multiplicity 
of facts and factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. To forewarn without frightening 
is a necessary prerequisite to action in a de- 
mocracy. Yet The Wall Street Journal for 
April 28, 1971, says, in part: “Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird’s increasingly grim assess- 
ment of Soviet strength may be a prelude to 
another escalation of the arms race and a 
possible request for a boost in the Pentagon 
budget. 

“. ,. Mr. Laird’s new threat assessment is 
likely to produce some skepticism and anger 
on Capitol Hill. There, lawmakers critical of 
defense spending are likely to view the Secre- 
tary’s remarks as part of the ‘annual rites of 
spring’—when military men come forward 
with evidence of new and menacing Soviet 
developments to justify their budget sub- 
missions.” 

Other newspapers have made similar state- 
ments. 

Small wonder that loyal Americans of good 
will, seeking to discharge their Constitu- 
tional responsibility “to provide for the com- 
mon defense” may wonder in a political con- 
text how far to go in alerting a nation to its 
peril. On the other hand, because we are a 
democracy, the shifting balance of power 
which imperils our Nation, our freedom, and 
the rest of the Free World, cannot be offset 
by our taking appropriate action, unless and 
until the people—all of the people—are in- 
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formed by our governmental leaders who 
have the duty to assign the highest priority 
and sense of urgency to preparing Americans 
for a recital of some unpleasant realities and 
proposing a program for changing these 
facts. 


The American people—we believe are ca- 
pable of taking the harsh truth of our 
present danger—and capable of marshalling 
the spiritual, human, and material resources 
needed to assure the survival of our way of 
life. 

It is this which must be done. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION A VICTIM OF 
LIBERAL REVOLUTION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
increasingly more obvious from the many 
letters I receive from concerned par- 
ents not only among my constituents 
but from various parts of the country 
as well as from the mushrooming num- 
ber of news reports that the public 
schools are being exploited as a vehicle 
for degenerating the morals of our youth, 
destroying the family unit, accelerating 
the establishment of a totally planned 
society, and for establishing control over 
the masses once the planners have 
achieved their goal. 

According to one news report, the fol- 
lowing courses were offered in nearby 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School: 
Draft counseling, drug offenders’ rights, 
Black Panther seminar, revolution: why 
and how people revolt, student dissent, 
and gay liberation and the rights of 
homosexuals. 

We read in another news report that 
students—boys and. girls, white and 
black—in Wakefield High School in Ar- 
lington, Virginia fondled each other, 
looking searchingly for understanding 
and communication into the eyes of each 
other and exploring other parts of the 
anatomy of one another. This was sup- 
posed to allow them to communicate 
honestly with each other and overcome 
any prejudice which their parents may 
have instilled in them. 

An account of happenings at Gaithers- 
burg, Md. High School reveals that last 
year students cheered a defendant of 
the Chicago Seven national conspiracy 
trial with cheers of “right on” when he 
exhorted them to overturn the system. 

We are alarmed to learn that in 
Omaha, Nebr., and Little Rock, Ark., that 
drugs were administered to normal as 
well as abnormal children apparently 
without parental consent. 

A letter, typical of many I receive, ar- 
rived today from a concerned parent in 
Oxnard, Calif., and points out the ab- 
solute absurdity of HEW edicts and U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions on busing 
simply to satisfy some bureaucrat’s idea 
of achieving racial balance. I insert the 
letter at this point: 

PARKER-WEIGEL, INC., 
Oxnard, Calif., July 12, 1971. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN RARICK: AS you can 

see by the enclosed, we have become one of 
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the average American towns where busing is 
about to be forced on us, Also that the deci- 
sion was made in a very one-sided manner. 
Segregation has never been enforced in Ox- 
nard, a child can attend any school in his 
neighborhood. 

The school our children attend is one-half 
block from our home. This school, by the 
way, was one called “border line", as it was 
less than 1% from the national average. Our 
school board paired schools to satisfy the 
racial mixture, which resulted in six schools 
being bussed. The remainder of the schools, 
including ours, were paired with a school 
within the 2 mile limit required to bus a 
child. Therefore our children (one in kin- 
dergarten, another in 4th grade) will have 
to walk past the school near our home and 
go 1.5 miles to another. It means crossing a 
major street that is heavily traveled, past 
a high school and through some other risky 
neighborhoods. Can we in good faith send 
these children on this walk twice a day? 

Over 2800 parents have signed a protest 
but they refuse to listen to us. We are told 
if our children aren't in school (either by 
bus or walking) we will be jailed and our 
children made wards of the court. 

Our legal council (for the school board) 
says there is nothing that can be done. That 
the “Law of the Land” the judge's decision 
must be executed. We question his decision. 
What can we do? Can you help us with 
advice? Will you alert our California Con- 

n, as all we seem to be able to get 
is a nice letter saying that they don't like 
busing either. 

We love our children and want to stop this 
busing order before it even starts in the Fali. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. E. M. WIEGEL. 


The result of forced racial balance and 
busing children away from theif neigh- 
borhood school can only be to cause 
chaos and disruptions needed as an ex- 
cuse for the imposition of more central- 
ized controls necessary for a- fully 
planned society. Education as a purpose 
for schools has now become secondary. 

From throughout the Nation we hear 
reports of teachers beaten, schools van- 
dalized, police required to keep order in 
schools, and even cases of teachers being 
raped in the classroom. 

Systems of locally controlled schools 
assisted by private and parochial schools 
locally operated have played a significant 
role in making America a strong and free 
nation. The schools were an agent for 
teaching the American heritage of indi- 
vidual freedom and for preserving that 
heritage. 

Only since the centralized planners in 
the Federal executive department as- 
sisted by their cohorts in the Federal ju- 
dicial department were allowed to usurp 
unconstitutional control of the public 
schools have the schools degenerated to 
the low ebb at which they are today. 

The prime purpose of any educational 
system should be to preserve the culture 
of the people so that the oncoming gen- 
eration has the benefit of past achieve- 
ments and the civilization perpetuates 
itself. 

The woes of public education today 
must be laid at the feet of Federal inter- 
vention in forbidden territory. We in the 
United States must be the first civiliza- 
tion ever to finance the training of an 
oncoming generation to destroy its heri- 
tage and its birthright. 

If America is to survive as the “Land 
of the Free and the Home of the Brave,” 
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we must restore order and discipline to 
public education so that it can again be 
the vehicle for preserving a free society 
instead of serving as the “change agent” 
it has become for achieving Big Broth- 
er's 1984 Society. 

I insert at this point the text of a 
new filmstrip entitled “New Education— 
Order or Chaos” by Granger Graphics, 
Post Office Box 71, Yorba Linda, Calif., 
and related newsclippings. 

New EDUCATION: ORDER OR CHAOS 


Education: Two schools of thought—order 
and chaos. 

There are no sights equal to that first day 
of school with the little tykes dressed up, 
their names neatly printed and pinned on 
their shirts, mothers standing by with a 
smile, reassuring them, “Don’t be afraid, 
everything will be all right.” 

But will it be? The doctrine and practice 
of virtually total permissiveness has brought 
about an almost complete collapse of dis- 
cipline, which obviously can result in phys- 
ical danger even on the school grounds. But 
what about the mental and emotional dan- 
gers that have increased with the introduc- 
tion of new doctrines into the schools? 

To test yourself, what do these terms mean 
to you?: change agent, bussing, Ritalin, 
schools without failure, psycho-drama, sen- 
sitivity training, third force, free dress, child 
advocacy. These are terms used in modern 
education for bringing about change. They 
represent sharp departures from traditional 
educational, social, economic and political 
philosophies. 

The concern of modern education is appar- 
ently not to impart knowledge, but to change 
“attitudes” or “concepts,” so that children 
can willingly accept a controlled society. One 
of the methods to accomplish this is a system 
called “taxonomy,” which uses periodic psy- 
chological testing of children. The results 
of these tests are then fed into a computer 
for evaluation, so that at any given time, 
social planners can punch a button and find 
out how your child will think, feel and react 
on any subject. Now, if the child’s concepts 
are contrary to what is desired, he Is recycled 
through the same unit of instruction until 
his computer readout shows that he has ac- 
cepted, without reservation, the desired 
change. We are told that this will create a 
utopia where a handful of elite social plan- 
ners will be able to control our lives for our 
ultimate happiness. 

There is nothing new about this utopian 
dream of a controlled society. The only dif- 
ference between today and 3,000 years ago is 
the computer. Throughout the ages, there 
have been men who have tried to control 
society, only to fail and throw society into 
chaos. So, for a clearer understanding of what 
is happening today, we must review parts of 
history. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION 


For an understanding of our modern edu- 
cation, interestingly, we must go back 2400 
years to the teachings of Socrates, who said 
that education should teach the young the 
constant, unchanging fundamentals devel- 
oped by intellectual discipline. 


PLATO FIRST SCIENTIFIC SOCIALIST * 


On the other hand Plato, a student of 
Socrates, believed men needed to be ruled 

. . that he was not capable of self govern- 
ment. So he created his Republic as a state 
ruled by philosophers, protected by warriors, 
and supported by a class of poorly educated 
laborers and artisans. His chief interest was 
in teaching a ruling class—a small but domi- 
nant group. They were to be philosopher 
kings whose supreme virtue was wisdom and 
whose purpose was to attain truth and good 
for all. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Aristotle—shown here—was a student of 
Plato. He knew that no one would willingly 
submit to a dictatorship that will destroy 
families, nor become willing slaves for phi- 
losopher kings. He warned the only way this 
could be brought about was by fraud and 
force. He warned against the danger of his 
teacher Plato's writings. At the same time, 
he realized how attractive that thinking 
could be to a self-appointed elite. Thus he 
wrote, “Those that are eminent in virtue do 
not usually stir up insurrections.” And he 
taught that revolutions are brought about 
by fraud and by force. 

Aristotle went on to warn: Insurrections 
are brought about by the fraud of dema- 
gogues, and they will continue until the only 
way to maintain order is through interven- 
tion by the State. He said this is so obvious 
and dangerous that if children are not edu- 
cated in the Constitution and its laws, they 
are certain to fall under a Police State ruled 
by tyrants. 

So we see the roots of our problems in 
education today extending back to that con- 
flict between two opposing philosophies of 
old—in the battle for men’s minds. 

“Order,” as represented in the blue area, 
is the concept of a free society based on the 
individual. Chaos” is represented in the red 
area. It is a concept of totalitarian order, 
based on the centralization of power in a 
collectivist society. 


THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 


The next person we find on our chart on 
the side of Order is Jesus Christ. Historians 
are quite unanimous in considering Jesus 
Christ the greatest of all teachers. After 
nineteen centuries, He is still the central 
figure of the human race. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, French philosopher whose ideas helped 
bring about the French Revolution, resorted 
to fraud to bring about change. 

Rousseau knew adults would not be sus- 
ceptible to change, so he concentrated all his 
efforts on changing children. His book, Emile, 
revolutionized education in that day. It was 
a fictional story of a boy raised without dis- 
cipline. He was to follow his own judgment or 
impulses—our “learn by doing” concept in 
its original form. The boy Emile was denied 
books. Rousseau said, “Reading is the scourge 
of childhood, I teach the art of being igno- 
rant.”* No books, no verbal lessons, Rous- 
seau’s Emile was to grow up like a little sav- 
age, or as the original “Lord of the Flies.” 

Permissive education today has changed 
the attitudes of many of our youth. Life 
magazine shows how they are giving up our 
traditional American way of life and return- 
ing to nature, adopting communal living and 
group marriage, rejecting private property. 
Rosseau's teaching brought about the same 
changes over 200 years ago. These were the 
same ideals held by Plato over 2000 years ago. 
The emphasis on change today is far from 
new. But it has never quite brought about 
the disastrous results its perpetrators sought 
.- + until now. 

DESTROYING HISTORY 

Men like Rousseau who use fraud to destroy 
the minds of children must destroy history, 
because if children know history they will 
never fall for the propaganda of the elite 
philosopher kings. History is destroyed in two 
ways. First, they minimize history; second, 
they distort history for their own purposes. 
So Rousseau joined with Voltaire, Diderot, 
and d’Alembert to re-write the history of the 
world. They called themselves “The Encyclo- 
pedists.” 3 

THE ILLUMINATI AND EDUCATION 

To add another link to the chain: at this 
time in Germany, another educator working 
for change was Adam Weishaupt. 

Adam Weishaupt merged Rousseau's ‘‘en- 
cyclopedists’’ with men of finance, to form 
an organization called the Illuminati. So 
powerful was the infiuence of this secret 
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movement that today, in all Communist 
countries throughout the world, the most 
important holiday is May Day—which com- 
memorates the founding of the Illuminati 
on May 1, 1776. 

There have been secret conspiracies all 
through the ages. The writings of Voltaire 
throw some light on the mentality of one 
such organization, the Illuminati. To quote 
Voltaire: “The mass is destined to remain 
stupid and barbaric. Therefore, unlike the 
intelligentia, they need a God or king to 
keep them under control.” + 


ROUSSEAU AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Rousseau manipulated the French masses 
in just this fashion with his book Social 
Contract. He propagandized the socialistic 
term “General Will.” In other words, “for 
the common good” we must share the 
wealth. He capitalized on class hatred by 
pitting the ignorant mass against the land 
owners, and his slogan “Liberty, Fraternity 
and Equality” became the rallying cry of 
the French Revolution. 

We all remember the French Revolution. 
It turned into a blood bath, and the guillo- 
tine was the immediate answer to any op- 
position, throwing France into terror and 
chaos. 


EDUCATORS’ ROLE IN CREATING REVOLUTION 


Some extremely important facts can be 
learned from this revolution. The conspiracy 
that brought it about was predicated on 
three factors: the men who financed it, the 
educators who changed the masses through 
permissive education, and the political phi- 
losophy of share-the-wealth (or socialism). 

You notice we have finance on top of the 
triangle because the continuing chaos 
brought on by the French Revolution created 
family banking dynasties which, after every 
European war, suddenly became richer and 
more powerful. Today these same families 
represent the greatest concentration of 
wealth in the world. 

The French Revolution proved that the 
combination for changing the thinking of 
the masses to accept a dictatorship is: per- 
missive education, and the political propa- 
ganda of socialism. This combination has 
been used over and over again by educators 
and philosophers in Europe, the most signifi- 
cant of whom are Hegel, Fichte, Pestalozzi, 
Darwin, Bakunin and Nietzsche. We'll look 
at them next. From their teachings came 
not only the philosophy of Hitler’s National 
Socialism and Marxist Communism, but our 
progressive education. 


GEORGE HEGEL 


First—it should be known that the arch 
enemy of all socialist propaganda is God— 
God and the simple truths of religious teach- 
ings. That’s why George Hegel is famous for 
his statement, “The State is God.” * He em- 
phasized the value of war for maintaining a 
strong centralized government. He pointed 
to his teacher Rousseau’s statement, “It is 
by public education that minds are given a 
national form.” 

The dialectics of Hegel laid the ground- 
work for Hitler’s Nazism . . . Marx’s social- 
ism ...and Kilkergard’s existentialism. 


JOHANN FICHTE 


Next on our list of educators-for-chaos is 
Johann Fichte who believed, like Rousseau, 
that reading should be postponed, and who 
like Plato considered educators as the real 
parents. Also; like Plato, he would put the 
guidance of the state in the hands of teach- 
ers. He taught this proposed elite ruling class 
of teachers to select their successors from 
their students.* This thinking also revered 
him to socialists like Bertrand Russell, who 
said in his book The Impact of Sctence on 
Society, “Fichte laid it down that educa- 
tion should aim at destroying free will so 
that after pupils are thus schooled they will 
be incapable throughout the rest of their 
lives of thinking or acting otherwise than 
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as their school masters would have wished.” 
The chaos required for mass movements 
like the French Revolution, World Wars I and 
II, Nazism and Communism, would not have 
been possible without the insistence for 
change by Fichte, Hegel, and Kant who were 
university professors influenced by Rousseau. 
(Hopefully you appreciate their effect on you 
today. The East German communists do, be- 
cause they just honored Fichte on a coin 
commemorating his 150th anniversary!) 


CHARLES DARWIN 


On our lst for chaos is Charles Darwin 
whose writings were welcomed by the elite 
Humanists for emphasizing the animalistic 
nature of man, 

Darwin's theory is Just that—a theory. If 
it were true, species could be crossed to create 
entirely new species. Some species have been 
crossed but the creatures thus produced are 
incapable of further reproduction. The don- 
key is the classic example. Darwin’s theory 
has always been plagued by the “missing 
link,” supposedly between man and monkey. 
There is also a missing link between amoeba 
and fish, dogs, cats, etc. There is of course no 
fossil evidence of any of these important 
missing links. However, I defy you to pick up 
one book on science in this country today 
that doesn’t teach that evolution is the most 
logical answer for man's origin. 


PESTALOZZI SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


Next on our list of past educators affecting 
us today is Johann Pestalozzi, who was a 
failure as a minister, lawyer, and farmer, 
but an overwhelming success as a permis- 
sive educator. He was so impressed by Rous- 
seau's Emile that he raised his son follow- 
ing Rousseau’s return-to-nature concept. He 
recorded his progress in a book called 
Father's Journal, and the success of his writ- 
ings brought about the Pestalozzi schools in 
Europe. 

Like Rousseau, Pestalozzi taught that 
reading and writing were unimportant. He 
emphasized the return-to-nature concept of 
Weishaupt. He stressed learning-by-doing. 
He did away with grammar. He collaborated 
with Fichte, who helped create the environ- 
ment necessary for Adolph Hitler and Karl 
Marx. But most important to us is his in- 
fluence on Horace Mann, the father of our 
public school system. 


HORACE MANN FATHER OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


John Dewey was not the originator of 
permissive education, Horace Mann was the 
originator. He introduced the 2-year normal 
schools for teachers in the United States, 
predicated on the Pestalozzi school system 
in Europe." 

There is probably no better example of 
how modern history has been distorted than 
the way the career of Horace Mann has been 
recorded—and distorted. Our current en- 
cyclopedias and your children’s history books 
tell us of the problems Mann had in promot- 
ing public education in this country. They 
lead you to believe the debate was centered 
around religion. This was a factor, but not 
the main issue. 

The main issue is to be found in this book 
of the 1800’s called Poison Drops. It reveals 
what the controversy was really about. The 
chart you see shows that Mann’s public 
schools in Massachusetts had produced one 
criminal to every 649 persons, compared to 
Virginia’s private school system with one 
criminal to every 6,566 people—almost 10 to 
1. These statistics included native-born only, 
not even immigrants. 

The book compares other social ills created 
by public education, such as suicide: one 
out of every 13,828 in state-controlled 
schoois, as compared to one to every 56,584 
in private schools. The book provides an ex- 
cellent and authentic example of the con- 
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flict among the citizens over the introduc- 
tion of public education. Unfortunately this 
book is available only at your local patriotic 
book store. It should be mandatory reading 
for every American high school student (or 
should at least replace Catcher in the Rye). 

Horace Mann, the humanist who promoted 
our public education system, wanted univer- 
sal education free of sectarian religious in- 
fluences. Public education has never since 
deviated from this goal. 


ANARCHY ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


Today anarchy on our college campuses has 
caused a great deal of concern among Ameri- 
can taxpayers. To trace the originals of its 
concept, again we must go to Europe. There, 
Mikhail Bakunin spent a year studying the 
writings of Fichte”; he was overwhelmed by 
the teachings of Hegel; he carried Rousseau's 
hedonistic return-to-nature to the ultimate. 
In the end, he introduced the philosophy of 
terroristic anarchism. 

You can find the anarchistic teachings of 
Bakunin only by visiting your local college 
bookstore, where his writings are extremely 
popular. He is the father of Nihilism; current 
Nihilists of course, are called Weathermen. 
They are doing exactly what their counter- 
parts did in France during the French Re- 
volution, and in Russia during the Bolshevik 
Revolution—attempting to create anarchy by 
bombing, kidnap, murder, and insurrection, 
in order to bring about the ultimate police 
state, a police state ruled of course by phi- 
lisopher kings like the Utopia of Plato. 

Perhaps you're still thinking this is old 
history, with no significance today. Have you 
ever read the Black Panther’s Catechism of 
the Revolutionary? It’s written by Mikhail 
Bakunin. Perhaps you see why history is so 
important, when you read the number of 
policemen assassinated, a major specialty of 
Bakunin. 

FABIAN SOCIALISTS AND OUR MODERN EDUCATION 

None of these men—Nietzsche, Bakunin, 
Pestallozi, Darwin, Fichte, Hegel, Weishaupt, 
or Rousseau—would be of as great importance 
to us today if it were not for the group in 
England called Fabian Socialists. 

The Fabian Society of England was a col- 
lection of racists, super rich, degenerate 
homosexuals whose depraved minds conjured 
up a plan of change to create a world govern- 
ment predicated on gradualistic socialism.” 

Bertrand Russell’s book The Impact of 


- Science on Society, available only in England, 


should be of interest to all American parents 
who are concerned about the changes in 
today’s education. Let me quote just a few 
paragraphs from the book. 

Russell, (who by the way modernized anā 
made popular the Peace Symbol) said, “I 
think the subject of most importance politi- 
cally is mass psychology. Its importance has 
been increased enormously by the growth of 
modern methods of propaganda. It may be 
hoped that in time anybody will be able to 
persuade anybody of anything.” 

“Various results will soon be arrived at,” 
said Russell, “First, that influences of the 
home are obstructive. Second, that not much 
can be done unless indoctrination begins 
before the age of ten. 


WE CAN TEACH CHILDREN SNOW IS BLACK 


“Third,” said Russell, and we quote “verses 
set to music and repeatedly intoned are very 
effective. Fourth, it is for a future scientist 
to make these maxims precise and discover 
exactly how much it costs pér head to make 
children believe that snow is black." 

Russell goes on, “When the technique has 
been perfected, every government that has 
been in charge of education for more than 
one generation will be able to control its 
subjects securely without the need of armies 
or policemen.” As yet, said Russell, “there is 
only one country which has succeeded in 
creating this politician’s paradise.” It is in- 
teresting to note that shortly before his 
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death, Russell was chosen by the United 
Nations to re-write the history of the world. 


PABIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Fabian Socialists opened their branch 
office in the United States in September 1905. 
Some of their prominent members were Jack 
London, Clarence Darrow, Walter Lippmann, 
Walter Reuther, Eugene Debbs, Francis 
Perkins, W. E. DuBois, Norman Thomas. 
There are many more, but I have only named 
the people you may be familiar with. The 
member most significant to us in this film 
is the father of our progressive education, 
John Dewey.” 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND WHO FINANCED IT 


So we find that same triangle which 
existed in Europe before the French Revolu- 
tion was formed in the early 1900's in this 
country. The triangle: educators, socialists, 
and (thanks to President Wilson) men of 
finance protected by tax-free foundations. 

These tax-exempt foundations are respon- 
sible for financing Dewey’s progressive edu- 
cation, and our humanist education of today. 
These facts are completely documented in 
Congressional committee reports of 1958. If 
you are interested in this, there is an excel- 
lent book called Foundations: Their Power 
and Infiuence, written by the General Coun- 
sel of the Reece Committee, Rene A. 
Wormser. 

But really—why would these foundations 
which have all this money, finance socialist 
educators? Perhaps only they can provide 
the real answer. Some of their writings pro- 
vide clues. Take Andrew Carnegie, shown 
here. His foundation has provided millions 
to progressive education. 

He gives us insight to his thinking in his 
book Triumphant Democracy, where he 
revealed his dream to unite our republic 
with Great Britain to create a one-world 
government. 

John D, Rockefeller has given millions of 
his tax-exempt dollars to the General Edu- 
cation Board whose goals for change were 
outlined by its chairman. Frederick T. 
Gates.” 

As I read these goals, let's look at the prod- 
ucts of this philosophy of education. Quot- 
ing Gates, “In our dream we have limitless 
resources, and the people yield themseives 
with perfect docility to our molding hand.” 

Gates goes on. “The present educational 
conventions fade from our minds, and un- 
hampered by tradition, we work our own 
good will upon a grateful and responsible 
rural folk. We shall not try to make these 
people or any of their children into philoso- 
phers or men of learning or of science. 

“We are not to raise up from among them 
authors, orators, poets, or men of letters. We 
shall not search for the embryo of great 
artists, painters or musicians. 

“Nor will we cherish even humbler ambi- 
tion to raise up from among them lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, politicians, statesmen, of 
whom we now have an ample supply.” End 
of quotes from Rockefeller's General Educa- 
tion Board. I'm sure these humble citizens 
will buy Rockefeller gas, but they will never 
be competitors—will they, Rocky? 

Dewey and his financial supporters real- 
ized that it wouldn’t take long for the Amer- 
ican public to realize what was going on 
in progressive education, as evidenced by 
this article appearing in the 40’s. So edu- 
cators simply announced that Dewey and 
progressive education were dead. Ask any 
modern day educator and he'll tell you, 
“We threw out Dewey and progressive edu- 
cation years ago.” 


HUMANISTS AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


But they didn’t throw out Dewey’s Hu- 
manism which is in complete control of our 
educational system today. This book, The 
Philosophy of Humanism, was written by 
Humanist Corliss Lamont (who was publicly 
identified as a Communist by former editor 
of the Daily Worker Louis Budenz). 
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The fifteen parts of the Humanist Mani- 
festo make it perfectly plain that humanism 
is the denial of the Judeo-Christian ethic. 
Their demand for redistribution of the 
wealth is pure socialism, One of the signers 
of the manifesto was, of course, John Dewey. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US TODAY? 


You may be saying, “This is very interest- 
ing, but what does it mean to me, with my 
child in school today?” It means the hu- 
manist educators have taken it upon them- 
selves, without your consent, to change the 
attitudes of your children in regard to God, 
Family and Country. For example, most all 
social studies textbooks published today 
state in the preface and in the teacher’s 
manual that it is necessary for the child to 
unlearn his old values; he comes to school 
“damaged by the concepts he has received 
during the first five years of life, and re- 
quires mental healing.” Educators are now 
saying that if they have the child for two 
years before he reaches kindergarten, they 
can so affect his value system that the child 
will not depart from it when he grows up. 
If they cannot have him before kindergarten, 
the next best thing is to undo, at as early 
an age as possible, the damage done to him 
in his home environment. Seventh grade is 
considered much too late to begin this proc- 
ess of retraining. For this reason, the social 
scientists have moved into the elementary 
level to write textbooks. The new series of 
books for kindergarten through fourth grade 
by Paul Brandwein, adopted by the State of 
California recently, has the express purpose 
of unfreezing the child's home-taught values. 
These books will be in state-wide use shortly. 


EDUCATORS BEING TRAINED AS CHANGE 
AGENTS 


You are looking at a series of lectures 
from the PACE Center of Los Angeles,“ for 
school administrators or principals, on 
methods to bring about the change of our 
children's attitudes. 


On the inside of the printed text, they 
define their goals. “What we are after is a 
kind of dynamic equilibrium, wherein the 
system changes, solidifies, changes, etc. In 
order to create this dynamic state of change, 
we need to consider all dimensions of the 
system. Further, we can think in terms of 
adding forces for change, or in terms of re- 
moving forces against change.” In the next 
paragraph they tell us “The hope for educa- 
tional change resides in the single school as 
a unit, with middle management, principals 
and coordinators receiving sanctions to be 
free as change agents.” Teachers have 
adopted a new name—“change agent.” Again 
we ask the question “Change to what?” 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT FAILURE 


A new book sweeping the country is based 
on the premise of the need for change. 
Schools Without Failure by psychiatrist Wil- 
liam Glasser, whose book presents theories 
any parent with a “real” honest-to-goodness 
8th grade education could see through. How- 
ever, as a salesman, Glasser knows his busi- 
ness; Not only is he making a fortune selling 
his system to country-bumpkin school 
boards, but his technique is derived from any 
sales manual: “Let the customer think he 
has made the decision." Note how this works, 
using an article in Look magazine as our ex- 
ample. The Glasser method has your children 
sit in a circle and discuss topics that are 
“relative” today, such as the war in Viet 
Nam, over-population, ecology, starving chil- 
dren. The headline even’ uses musical lyrics 
of the Beatles, “I Read the News Today Oh 
Boy." Now the teacher, who is to offer fio 
opinion, merely shows Look magazine's 
answer to these problems, in full color 

A vision of a human revolution shows a 
beautiful nude model desecrating the Amer- 
ican flag in the name of ecology. Now what 
6-year-old is going to be able to fight off 
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this blatant humanist propaganda in a 
loaded presentation like this? Especially 
under pressure of peers and the guidance of 
the “change agent” teacher! Remember, this 
is for children from kindergarten to 12th 
grade and they are a captive audience. With 
this method it is relatively cheap to con- 
vince children snow is black. They think they 
have made this decision on their own. 

Dr. Glasser believes that education’s em- 
phasis on imparting knowledge to the stu- 
dent has been very destructive. He eliminates 
textbooks, grades or marks, and subjects. The 
teacher stresses that there are no right an- 
swers, no constant truths, and no constant 
moral principles. Pestalozzi said this over 
100 years ago. Rousseau said it over 200 years 
ago and Plato said this over 2000 years ago, 
yet this is being promoted as modern educa- 
tion and if you dare object you are criticized 
as being against change, and negative. 

Psychiatrist Glasser makes another famil- 
jar pitch that Fabian socialists have used 
for 40 years. They bring this old idea out 
every so often and pass it off as modern, and 
that is do away with grades. Dr. Bella Dodd, 
shown here, an ex-Communist and organizer 
for the New York Teachers Union, testified 
that for years, part of the main thrust of 
the Communist Party in this country was 
the elimination of report cards and grades." 
Do you really believe that schools where a 
student experiences no success or failures 
can produce engineers, doctors, scientists or 
lawyers? 

THIRD FORCE PSYCHOLOGY 

In reality, Glasser’s schools-without-fall- 
ure concept is the tip of an iceberg. Under- 
neath is the school of humanist psychology 
called the Third Force, fathered by Abra- 
ham Maslow. 

Maslow, former president of the American 
Psychological Association, spells out what 
the third force is all about in Pace Maga- 
zine. The very-much-over-30 Maslow 
“speaks” for young people because only he 
knows they are looking for the certainties 
that religion and traditions used to give 
them: “Now religions have cracked up. It is 
not only God is Dead, but Marx is Dead and 
Freud is Dead and Darwin is Dead. Every- 
body is Dead. They have no sources of values 
to go by. So they have to work everything 
out for themselves. This new humanistic 
revolution has an alternative source of 
values.” 

THE EUPSYCHIAN NETWORK 

In this same article Psychologist Maslow 
states he has set up what he calls a “Eupsy- 
chian Network” for people of like thinking, 
to create change so your children will accept 
the one-world, one-species—humanist reli- 
gion. In this network, there are many organi- 
zations he lists. I'll only mention the three 
that pertain directly to your children. Esalen 
Institute, NTL, and International Corpora- 
tion Council—or ICC, You are looking at the 
ICC newspaper featuring psychologist Glas- 
ser who also appears on their letterhead as an 
advisor. 

Here on the inside cover of thelr conven- 
tion program, you see what they say their 
goals are: “The development of a kind of 
education and educating process that will 
point toward the coming world civilization.” 

The second name in the Eupsychian Net- 
work is Esalen Institute. Here you see the 
Ford Foundation's Esalen project in sensi- 
tivity training for training teachers to 
become change agents. You will find it in- 
teresting to note that practically without 
exception this humanist third force psychol- 
ogy has been funded by tax-exempt founda- 
tions. Dr. Glasser himself has been a 
recipient. 

This is how teachers are transformed into 
change agents, They not only get to see each 
other, they get to feel one another! They are 
gaining personal insight by bumping rears. 
This would be amusing if it weren’t for the 
fact that these change agents, once they are 
through with their free feels, are going out 
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to change your child's beliefs in God, family, 
and country. 

Our third listing in the Eupsychian Net- 
work is NTL, standing for National Training 
Laboratories. They are even more specific in 
their definition of sensitivity training and 
what it is supposed to accomplish on your 
children, and I quote from their booklet. 
“It includes coercive persuasion in the form 
of thought reform or brain washing as well 
as a multitude of less coercive, informal pat- 
terns.” NTL receives money not only from 
tax exempt foundations, but also from the 
federal government. 


PSYCHO-DRAMA AND YOUR CHILD 


There are other ways of changing your 
child's values. We believe one of the most 
insidious is “psycho-drama,” supposedly the 
brain-child of Dr. J. L. Moreno who said 
some interesting things about it in the Cali- 
fornia Investigating Committee Report on 
Education, 1958. 

Psycho-drama is a very simple and enter- 
taining method of changing children’s con- 
cepts on any given subject by merely 
projecting their thinking to that of the per- 
son whose role they are playing. As Moreno 
stated so beautifully, “The only way to get 
rid of the God syndrome is to act it out.” 
This technique is widely used in schools 
throughout the United States today, espe- 
cially in grammar schools. 

There's really nothing new about psycho- 
drama, like all the other tools being used on 
our young people today. Fabian socialist 
Harold Rugg, who loved to boast how he 
was financed by Rockefeller, features his ver- 
sion of psycho-drama in his book The Chid 
Centered School printed in the 1930's. In the 
text, he tells how this was started with Jean’ 
Jacques Rousseau, Small world! 

As a matter of fact, sensitivity training has 
been used in communist countries since the 
revolution of 1917. Group confession, the 
essence of sensitivity training, is helpful to 
all philosopher kings in weeding out any 
peasant who has a value contrary to the 
general will. 

The humanists (that is also what the Com- 
munists call themselves)” relieve this poor 
soul of his values in the most humane way 
possible. 

We Americans are the heirs to the greatest 
society in the history of mankind; yet Maslow 
and his fellow Third Force Eupsychians tell 
us we're in a revolution. We're living in 
‘misery’ with color TV, air conditioning, and 
automobiles ...80 our only hope is One 
World and one species. Is this One-World 
One-Species totalitarian state what we want 
for our children? 


BERKELEY AND THE HUMANIST REVOLUTION 


The great One World spokesman, of course, 
is UNESCO (United Nations’ Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization). Its 
publication, UNESCO Notes, tells how the 
humanist revolution started in Berkeley 6 
years ago. 

There in Berkeley, the Humanist Revolu- 
tion which UNESCO is referring to, was a 
communist-led revolution headed by Com- 
munist Bettina Aptheker and her W.E.B. 
DuBois Club. (DuBois, of course, was one of 
the early members of American Fabian so- 
cialism, who in the last years of life became 
a Communist). This anarchistic tumult gave 
prominence to our New Left and spawned the 
drug culture, which is ruining America. (Is 
this Humanist Revolution what you want for 
your children? Of course, it isn’t.) That’s 
why they're going to force your child to 
change, whether you like it or not. John 
Fichte wrote in his book, Address to the 
German Nation, “it is imperative that the 
state remove the child from the parent.” 
Hitler used Fichte writings to the point that 
he had children informing on their parents. 


TAKING THE CHILD FROM THE PARENT 


Now our government is up to the same 
tricks. James Allen, Nixon's appointment 
to U.S. Commissioner of Education, says the 
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new legislation called “child advocacy” will 
start teaching children at the age of 2%. He 
plans that each school district will establish 
a central school diagnostic center, from 
which agents will go to the homes of children 
aged 30 months. Data secured by interviews 
and tests will be computerized and inter- 
preted by teams of trained professionals, who 
will then “prescribe” for each child, therapy, 
drugs, training, or whatever the state may 
deem advisable and will make sure each “‘pre- 
scription” is filled.” 


BEHAVIOR CONTROL DRUGS 


The National Educational Association’s 
Journal, January 1969, tells us how behavior 
control drugs will be used in the ‘70's, sup- 
posedly to improve learning and behavior. 

Already we have 30% of the children in 
the San Francisco Bay Area on amphetamines 
like Ritalin, to control what is referred to as 
an “epidemic in hyperactivity.” = 

The amphetamine, Ritalin, is known on the 
streets as speed, uppers, or diet pills. Social- 
ist Bertrand Russell revealed years ago how 
this was going to be done, and I quote from 
this book, Impact of Science on Society: 
“Diet, injections and injunctions will com- 
bine from a very early age, to produce the 
sort of character, the sort of beliefs that 
authorities consider desirable. Any serious 
criticisms of the powers that be will become 
psychologically impossible. Even if all are 
miserable, all will believe themselves happy, 
because the government will tell them that 
they are so.” 

SOCIALISTS SAY THEY MUST GET CHILD EARLY 


Bertrand Russell told us not much can be 
done with children uniess you get them 
before the age of 10. So the big push now 
is in grammar school, and next, even down 
to the age of 214, to teach them that snow 
is black. To see how they’re doing this, let’s 
look at some current publications. 

This modern-day U.S. “Health, Education, 
& Welfare” publication reports how unim- 
portant writing and English are. It telis 
teachers the main thing is not to command 
the adult language, but to communicate. 
HEW tells the teachers, don't correct spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar, on student pa- 
pers. Instead, discuss content.” Isn't that 
funny?—that’s just what Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi said. 

The benevolent Rockefeller has given mil- 
lions of tax-exempt dollars to make us into 
“rural folk” as he calls us. The benevolent 
Maslow gave us his third-force psychology to 
help us become one world and one species. 
What are the results of these humanist 
endeavors? 

Berkeley, California, one of the first com- 
munities to launch wholeheartedly into in- 
tegration, now has so many disciplinary 
problems that teachers are demanding 
protection. 

But the worst damage is to Negroes them- 
selves, who point to the fact that they are 
35% below norm on the national reading 
test. They claim integration only worsens 
their reading problems. This can’t be publi- 
cized—it might upset the one-world, one- 
species humanist Utopia. 

The Ford Foundation quietly came into 
Berkeley with $250,000 to help set up an all- 
black high school in an all-black commu- 
nity, run by Buddy Jackson, avowed revolu- 
tionary. Jackson has been responsible, along 
with Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver and 
Huey Newton, for the criminal insurrection 
at the University of California.“ 

Obviously, integration isn’t working in 
Berkeley, but this is kept secret from the 
public while the Federal Government en- 
forces laws for mandatory integration. This 
brings up the same old question—why? The 
answer is “change.” And what are we chang- 
ing to? Take a look at the new generation 
that is unhappy and lonely, alienated from 
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family, religion and American values, the 
new generation which seeks immediate grati- 
fication through indulgence in drugs. That 
question again! Why would anyone try to 
bring this about? 

Author of Brave New World and Fabian 
Socialist Aldous Huxley told us why, years 
ago, and exactly what they will do with these 
masses, once they have been created. We 
quote Huxley: “Assemble a mob of men and 
women conditioned by daily reading of news- 
papers. Treat them to amplified band music, 
bright lights and the oratory of the dema- 
gogue, who, as demagogues always are, is 
simultaneously the exploiter and the victim 
of herd intoxication, and in next to no time 
you can reduce them to a state of almost 
mindless subhumanity."’ = 

Many youngsters who have been taken in 
by all this think a revolution here will bring 
Utopia. Do they know that in the Humanist 
Utopia of Cuba right now, you can get up to 
2 years in jail, just for absenteeism from 
school or work? © 

One thing is sure. This kind of revolution 
will never happen in Communist countries. 
There they know all about hedonistic return- 
to-nature theories, hippies, nihilists, com- 
munes, and revolutions. They wrote the 
books! 

You won't find “progressive education” in 
Russia either. They used it themselves to 
come into power—to destroy religion and 
family. When it was accomplished, they re- 
turned to school grading . . . to strict dress 
codes, as shown in this Norman Rockwell 
painting . . to a set curriculum, the 3 
R's .. . and everything the Humanists are 
trying to eliminate now in this country.” 

The traditional education which we knew 
in the past and Russia’s current system of 
education—both stress intellectual disci- 
pline. Their purposes have been entirely dif- 
ferent, however. Our past educational system 
prepared a student to take full advantage of 
his individual freedom in the free-enterprise 
system. Russian training is to prepare robot- 
like men to best serve the ruling elite “philos- 
opher kings.” 

So here we are, almost 2 hundred years 
after Adam Weishaupt founded his illum- 
minati. Even though we put a man on the 
moon, we have regressed to Weishaupt’s per- 
missive education. His political philosophy of 
totalitarian socialism has all but taken over. 
The financial backers on the rd leg of the 
familiar triangle have grown constantly 
richer and more powerful . . . and now see 
total world conquest within their grasp. 

You doubt this? Surely you agree that only 
the United States stands in the way of a 
totalitarian takeover of the world. 

Here are 300,000 of our own young people 
. . - Just as Huxley envisioned in the Social- 
ist plan... gathered her to hear am- 
plified band music—with the only flags flying 
. » -~ the Viet Cong enemy flags. 

History has shown that every generation 
has to rise up against the threat of a tyrant. 
Will yours? Will YOU rise to it? 

Whatever you do, don't look to govern- 
ment—it is the problem! For example, the 
Nixon Administration's answer to the crisis 
in education is to spend $2 billion-per-year 
more than was being spent when it took of- 
fice. Has this helped? 

Since Nixon took office, crime has risen 
23% * .. . the suicide rate jumped 66% in 
1970 alone. One of the highest suicide rates 
occurred in the 15 to 24 years-of-age group. 
By the way, government statistics show that 
the psychiatrists and psychologists (the peo- 
ple who want to treat your children’s so- 
called “damaged minds”) top the list as the 
occupation with the greatest number of 
suicides! = 

So what is the answer? 

We have seen there are three ingredients 
necessary to revolution: Education... 
Socialism . . . and Finance. The financial 
powers in this country are protected by tax- 
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exempt foundations. So the first thing we 
must do is break this stranglehold over all of 
us. If we cut the purse-strings of the tax- 
free foundations, we could break the triangle 
tomorrow. You would see education change 
within the week! 

Not only that—you would get a raise. 85% 
of income tax comes from $5000 to $15,000 
income bracket. If Rockefeller and Ford and 
all the rest had to- start paying taxes on their 
billions, it would lessen your share by a huge 
amount. So! You have nothing to lose, and 
everything to gain. Your children back, plus 
money, too! And a free nation with a future. 

Second: dare to ask why? 

You will drive your teacher, principal, or 
school board to distraction if you ask them 
why they are promoting programs like this. 
Their first reaction will be, “Who are you to 
question education?” When you again ask 
why, they will give you what is called “edu- 
cational swahill’—which means, “we're 
smarter than you because you don’t know 
what we're saying if you persist in asking 
why. Most educators will finally break down 
and admit they don’t know what's going on 
either! 

Third: The law requires that your children 
go to school—or you go to jail! But you can 
hold the Humanist educators largely respon- 
sible for any damage they do your child 
simply by filling out this form. It’s available 
from the Patriotic Letter Writers, Box 2003D, 
Pasadena, California. It tells the Humanist 
“child changers” that your child is not to 
attend any class in sex education or sensitiv- 
ity training. Further, it states that for any 
damage your child suffers by being removed 
from the group—emotional, physical, mental, 
or otherwise—they will be held responsible. 

Fourth: Take your child out of public 
school as soon as you can, This is the best 
investment you can make, Why save money 
to send your children to college if they can’t 
read when they get there! 

Finally—ask for a printed copy of this 
script with complete documentation on all 
important points we have covered. Be ready 
with answers. Keep in mind that anyone 
today who criticizes education is accused of 
being against “change, or negative." Teachers 
as “change agents” are being instructed to 
convey this message. 

Don't accept only the facts presented in 
this brief film, find out for yourself. 

The best place to start is in your local 
library, with current publications on educa- 
tion. For example; this teachers’ edition of 
“American Observer” tells how a department 
of the National Education Association (NEA), 
called Association for Supervision in Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD) is bringing about 
change,” “Curriculum must change to fit a 
new culture.” “Educators have a responsibil- 
ity to decide what aspects of society cannot 
be tolerated and to do something about 
them.” The article goes on, Educators are 
society's “cultural cops,” and the crisis in 
schools today is not caused by an inferior 
“educational establishment,” but by the 
“largely worthless” culture of an industrial 
society. 

After reading these publications, you will 
understand why modular high schools, such 
as Troy High School in Fullerton, California, 
offer short courses in “How to Hate Your 
Parents Gracefully,” “Encounter Group,” 
“Brainwashing,” “The Draft,” “Revolution,” 
“Student Rights,” “War Crimes,” “Women’s 
Lib,” “Yo-Yo” and "Atlantis and Reincarna- 
tion.” This is termed “relevant” curriculum, 

This new education is now costing the 
American taxpayer $839 per year, per student, 
and if current legislation is passed, this figure 
could double. 

There is nothing new about attempts to 
control another person's behavior. Physical 
forces and psychological warfare have been 
used since man first appeared on earth. 

But remember, the ultimate goal of war- 
fare is for the victor to control the behavior 
of the vanquished. 
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That age-old war for the mind and the 
emotions has been successfully rekindled and 
now rages in our schoo] system. 

The question is, “Will our generation be 
the one that finally succumbs?” 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS Usep IN NEW EDUCATION 


Analytic—Dividing into elemental parts or 
basic principles. 

Behavioral objective—contains four char- 
acteristics; (1) identifies who is to exhibit 
the behavior. (2) identifies the behavior to 
be exhibited. (3) identifies the standard of 
performance (criteria). (4) identifies the 
givens and/or restrictions. 

Critical—Characterized by careful and 
exact evaluation and judgement. 

Decentralization—a theory of organization, 
a technique, a tool. Main purposes of de- 
centralization; (1) Increase potential pro- 
ductivity. (2) Allow more creativity. (3) Or- 

tion can respond to change faster. 
(4) More people are accountable. 


March 13, 1970, 
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Differentiated staffing—Under differenti- 
ated staffing, staff members receive differenti- 
ated compensation commensurate with dif- 
ferentiated assignments. 

Educational park—the “PACE” project in 
Berkeley Unified School District was based 
on a plan to end segregation. Black children 
to white schools, and white to black. Reor- 
ganized elementary grades from K-6 into 
K-3 and 4-6. Long-range planning included 
re-structuring primary grades to age three 
and middle schools for grades 4-8. 

Evaluation procedure—the measurement 
indicated by behavioral outcomes, is a con- 
tinuous procedure by the involved personnel. 

Exemplary programs—worthy of being imi- 
tated; (2) serving as a model or archetype. 

Flexible scheduling—The goal of flexible 
scheduling, also known as modular schedul- 
ing, is to individualize instruction so stu- 
dents can learn at their own pace. Tradi- 
tional “periods” are replaced by “mods” of 
usually 15 or 30 minutes. The number of 
mods varies from class to class and from day 
to day. Large and small group instruction 
and in lab sessions. Free time for independ- 
ent study, and most modular schools have 
some form of “learning package”—a course 
usually written by the faculty. 

Gifted Students—(Mentally gifted Minors- 
MGM) above average students. “California 
Project Talent” is the official title by the 
State Dept. of Education-Calif. Also called 
“Enrichment.” 

I/D/E/A—A national Demonstration 
School Project to increase research and pro- 
vide worthy dissemination material in the 
areas On non-gradedness, multi-age groups, 
variation in group size. Continuous progress, 
team teaching, flexible scheduling, and the 
promotion of individualized instruction. 

Individually prescribed instruction (IPI) — 
The basic concept is that each child is 
taught at his own pace. The application of 
a scientific system of managing instruction 
that brings the teacher and pupil into a one- 
to-one relationship and, through continuing 
evaluation of the pupils work, permits the 
teacher to prescribe assignments specifically 
for him according to his need enabling the 
youngster to advance at his own pace (re- 
quires numerous parents to help in class- 
room, correcting papers) . 

Innovation—That which is newly intro- 
duced; a charge. 

Inservice-training—is the “planned” edu- 
cation, after service begins, which continues 
to promote professional growth. Professional 
growth, in turn, encompasses activities that 
extend one’s liberal education, increase his 
competence in a subject area, enlarge his 
professional knowledge, and refine his pro- 
fessional skills. 

Learning activity packages (laps)—In- 
stead of textbooks, teachers have broken 
down the curriculum into smaller “bite- 
sized” packages. 

Learning through “Inquiry"—the most 
important result of learning through inquiry 
is a change in attitudes toward knowledge. 
As they engage in the dialogue of inquiry, 
they begin to view knowledge as tentative 
rather than absolute. 

Merit pay—Under merit pay, staff members 
have the same responsibilities but get dif- 
ferent compensation. 

National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP)—a national census-like survey 
of the knowledges, skills, understandings, 
and attitudes of certain groups of young 
Americans. The procedure utilizes behavioral 
objectives to collect information. 

National Training Laboratories—(NTL) 
Division of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association (NEA). The field of 
human relations and leadership training has 
gone far beyond inspirational courses on how 
to influence people of institutes on tech- 
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niques of conducting meetings. The National 
Training Laboratories, and the regional lab- 
oratories and university centers growing out 
of its activities, attempt to bridge between 
the emerging social science research findings 
about human and social behavior and the 
growing complexity of human and social 
problems. (Sensitivity training). 

Ombudsman—"The function of an om- 
budsman as conceived in Sweden more than 
100 years ago is to receive, investigate and 
recommend appropriate action on citizen 
complaints against government administra- 
tion. “Currently being used on school cam- 
puses. 

Operation PEP—the project to ‘Prepare 
Educational Planners.’ PEP trained adminis- 
trators in systematic planning procedures, 
systems analysis techniques, program evalua- 
tion review techniques, “planning, program- 
ming, budgeting system” and cost-benefit 
analysis. 

PACE— (Projects to Advance Creativity in 
Education): supplementary education cen- 
ters, to encourage school districts to develop 
imaginative solutions to educational prob- 
lems, to utilize more effectively research 
findings. (Title IIT programs that foster edu- 
cational change). 

Pass-fail—-A new system of grading stu- 
dents, devised by psychiatrist, Dr. Wm. 
Glasser. Utilizing three types of classroom 
meetings; (1) social problem-solving, con- 
cerned with the student's social behavior in 
school; (2) open-ended meeting, concerned 
with intellectually important subjects; (3) 
educational-diagnostic meeting, concerned 
with how well the students understand the 
concepts of the curriculum. No D’s or F's 
are given in this controversial grading sys- 
tem. Dr. Glasser proposes to rid schools of 
“failure” with this new technique. Ref. 
“Schools Without Failure” written by Dr. 
Glasser. 

Planning, programming, budgeting system 
(PPBS)—is a tool which can be used to plan 
and manage the activities and resources of 
a school district in its efforts to develop 
relevant and constantly improving educa- 
tional programs. Also known under the title 
of “accountability.” Also listed in the Cali- 
fornia State Manual on PPBS (1970) under 
“educational evaluation,” are B. Bloom's 
three classifications of Taxonomy. (1) COG- 
NITIVE—deals with recall or recognition of 
knowledge and development of intellectual 
abilities and skills. (2) APFECTIVE—deals 
with interest, attitude, values, and applica- 
tions. (3) The PSYCHOMOTOR—is con- 
cerned with manipulative skills. 

Problem solving—students should be able 
to recognize problems, analyze problems by 
inductive/deductive methods, select a solu- 
tion, apply the solution to the problem, and 
recapitulate the entire problem. 

Sequential curriculum—a “cone” 
pointed down. As children grow older, they 
are introduced to more difficult materials. 
Different children of the same chronological 
age will be at different places. 

Systems analysis—There are at least 60 
different code names and acronyms for ap- 
proaches or management controls such as 
systems analysis, operations research, opera- 
tions analysis, PERT, PPBS, program budget- 
ing, cost-effectiveness, input-output analy- 
sis, cost-benefit analysis, modular schedul- 
ing, computer-assisted instruction, and so 
forth. Systems analysis is more than com- 
puter-based techniques. It is an outlook, or 
more, of thinking, by which a particular or- 
ganization may be defined, examined, eval- 
uated and improved. 

Systems approach—a composite of a num- 
ber of planning, procedural, and alloca- 
tive strategies, spreading from industry and 
the federal government to local school dis- 
tricts. It includes four major areas of educa- 
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tional application. We may view schools as 
an open system; identify the properties of 
various subsystems; analyze processes such 
as instruction, budgeting, and negotiations; 
and evaluate performance of the school sys- 
tem with the help of specific concepts such 
as the PPBS. 

Taxonomy of educational objectives— 
(Handbook I—by Benjamin S, Bloom, 
Editor): the classification of the intended 
behavior students—the ways in which indi- 
viduals are to act, think, feel as the result 
of participating in some unit of instruction. 
Taxonomy should be an educational-logical- 
psychological classification system and should 
be consistent with relevant and accepted 
psychological principles and theories. Tax- 
onomy has three domains; (1) Cognitive— 
how you think. (2) Affective—how you feel. 
(3) Psychomotor—how you act. 

By directing his attitudes, therefore we di- 
rect his behavior and, conversely, any at- 
tempt to control behavior by other means, 
unless accompanied by the development of 
appropriate attitudes is doomed to failure. 

Teaching through “inquiry’—Teaching 
through inquiry is the process of formulat- 
ing and testing idea and implies an open 
classroom climate that encourages wide 
student participation and the expression of 
divergent points of view. A truly inquiry- 
centered class is a small society whose mem- 
bers utilize the concepts anc skills of the 
arts and the sciences, drawn upon their own 
personal experiences, and attempt to deal 
judiciously with important natural and social 
problems. Values are examined. 

Teach teaching—This is the device by 
which two or more regular teachers work 
together and plan large-and-small group in- 
struction for classes ranging from fifty to 
two hundred students. 

[From the American News Analyst, Mar. 29, 
1971] 


EDUCATION? 


The Bethesda-Chevy Chase High Schoo} is 
located in Maryland just across the boundary 
of the District of Columbia, According to the 
Silver Spring, Maryland, Advertiser it offers 
its students 225 subjects among which are 
these: 

“Draft Counseling; “Drug Offenders’ 
Rights;" “Black Panther Seminar;” “Revolu- 
tion: Why and How People Revolt;" “Student 
Dissent,” and “Gay Liberation and the Rights 
of Homosexuals,” 

“And you, dear taxpayer,” said the Adver- 
tiser, “are footing the bill.” 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 7, 1971] 
PUPILS SEEK RACIAL HARMONY 
(By Diane Brockett) 

The slender black girl stood shoulder to 
shoulder with other blacks in the inner 
circle. Her partner facing her from the out- 
side circle was also black. 

She put her palms on her partner's, look- 
ing directly into his eyes, smiling but saying 
nothing. The outside circle moved to the 
left as the inside moved to the right, and 
the girl had two more black partners in 
succession, then a white girl, then another 
black. 

Each time, the girl put her palms on her 
partner's, her eyes gazing earnestly into the 
other’s, saying nothing. 

Then a white youth looked over her head, 
behind her ear, at their hands, and over her 
head—everywhere but into her eyes. She 
looked at his face uncertainly, finally 
dropped her hands and her smile and moved 
on. 


The young girl, a Wakefield High School 
junior, wasn't playing a child's game. She 
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has been among students participating in 
an experiment aimed at improving race rela- 
tions at the 2,000-student Arlington school. 

Called Project Wakefield, the program has 
involved 190 students over the past two 
months in sessions like this with a psychia- 
trist from the University of Virginie. 

Through exercises such as the one de- 
scribed above, and other sensitivity training 
activities, the students have been forced to 
communicate with one another—black with 
white and white with black. 

“You are going through a series of experi- 
ences that will permit you to communicate 
honestly with each other, permit you to look 
at your problems without turning each other 
off,” Dr. John Messinger explained. 

Late last week, these 190 students began 
conducting similar sessions in thelr home 
rooms, 

The result, students and staff members 
hope, will be a better understanding of the 
two races’ similiarities and a respect for and 
acceptance of their differences. 

The experiment is the result of meetings 
that began last summer between a group of 
students and staff members. They were look- 
ing for some way to make integration work 
at Wakefield. 

Wakefield was integrated in the fall of 
1964 when the Hoffman-Boston High School 
for Negroes was closed, But the two student 
bodies did not in fact become one. 

The day after Martin Luther King was 
slain, the school’s 450 black students held 
an all-day service in the gym instead of 
attending classes. The report that recom- 
mended Project Wakefield called this the 
black student’s “first obvious protest” of 
their new school situation, 

In 1969, the black students walked out 
of an assembly and presented demands for 
ending what they considered various 


forms of tokenism to Principal Thomas J. 
Cabelus, Jr. 

White students, on the other hand, told of 
fearing shakedowns by black students and 


other Incidents, Some also resented the King 
service and various protests the blacks held 
without punishment. 


TENSIONS MOUNT 


Tensions increased until November 1969 
when a white youth committed suicide after 
wounding a black student with a knife. 

School officials knew they had to do some- 
thing and Project Wakefield eventually 
evolved. 

During his five sessions with them, Mes- 
singer told the 190 students repeatedly that 
“You are going to have to open the lines of 
communication and keep them open.” 

“You're not going to be a friend of every- 
one, but at least find that out after you get 
to know him.” 

All of the recent sessions began with warm- 
up exercises, such as the one described above. 
These exercises were designed to make the 
students communicate with strangers in 
ways they normally reserve for their most 
intimate friends. 

The first session dealt with “how do I feel 
when I am forced to deal with a stranger” 
and “can I commit myself to him.” Each 
student selected the person he felt most 
unlike, and discussed the reason. 

Then one member of each pair was blind- 
folded and led through the bullding by his 
partner, The lesson was trust. 

INTERVIEWS HELD 

On the second day members of each pair 
interviewed each other to evaluate what data 
they use to “know” someone. They reported 
what they heard each other say and their 
analysis of that person. Then each wrote 
“the person I really am.” 

Masks were given for the following session, 
white masks to black students and black 
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masks to white students. The students were 
assigned at random to racially mixed groups 
to talk about racial problems. 

Each was to attempt to take the view of 
his mask. 

Few had the masks on long, and most 
quickly gave up any attempt to talk for the 
other race. 

But students in one group and then others 
began leaning in toward the center of their 
circles and the noise level in the room rose. 
A couple of groups didn’t make it that day, 
but those that did contained some of the 
students, both black and white, who had 
hung back the most during the first two 
sessions, 

One black youth sat for the first hour, his 
back almost to his circle, looking unhappy 
and bored. Gradually he turned around and 
by the end of the next hour was leading 
his group's discussion. 


SHOCK TO WHITES 


Messinger commented that “this lesson in 
empathy is usually more of a shock to whites 
who for the first time must think black. 
Blacks are used to working within the white 
power structure.” 

Students were segregated into two white 
and two black groups and put in four sepa- 
rate rooms for the fourth meeting. The blacks 
were assigned to either make a list of what 
blacks think about blacks or what blacks 
believe whites think about blacks. Corre- 
sponding assignments were given to the 
whites. 

“You have one somewhat productive bi- 
racial experience,” he explained, “and you 
tend to overestimate your agreement with the 
other person.” 

The separation also made both blacks and 
whites feel freer to say what was on their 
minds, he continued. 

During the last day the students were 
reunited and divided into integrated groups 
to discuss goals for the school. 

Conversations on black and white aware- 
ness began immediately and with volume. 
One black girl was standing and shouting at 
the whites in her circle. 

LIKELY TO HIT You 

“If you call a black a boy, he is likely to 
hit you,” one youth explained to the whites 
around him. 

“In New York I had more white friends 
than black so all whites aren’t bad,” a black 
girl was saying in another corner.” 

“You're yelling at me. I'm not used to this 
so it scares me,” a white senior was trying 
to explain to the black girls around her. 
A frequent topic had been the noisiness of 
blacks in the school. 

All of a sudden the blacks in one group 
were yelling at each other about helping and 
not helping “your own people” and how 
“whitey won't let you.” Everyone gathered 
around and confusion grew. 

Then a white youth jumped on a chair. 
“If you black people want to improve your- 
selves, we're behind you,” he screamed emo- 
tionally. “But you start talking about mak- 
ing us slaves—we're gonna kick some .. .” 

Messinger cut in. “You have proved every- 
thing you've been saying about each other. 
You've totally closed your minds to every- 
thing anyone else is saying. Now I hope 
Maybe you can begin to learn.” 

MIXED EXPECTATIONS 

The students who have participated so far, 
called home room facilitators by school of- 
ficials, are mixed in their expectations. Most 
feel the school had to start somewhere, and 
it’s a start. 

“I don’t think it’s a smashing success,” 
commented one senior who helped with the 
initial planning, “but we have to try. And if 
we can reach a few, it’s been a good job.” 
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James H. Fox, assistant principal who has 
worked closely with the project, said the 
degree of success will be as varied as the 
number of students. 

“But we're trying to build a society in 
school which is better than the society in 
which the school exists. That’s a pretty tough 
job.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1971] 
“ AWARENESS” REPLACES PUPILS’ ‘INVOLVEMENT’ 
(By Lawrence Feinberg) 

“Black Witchcraft Has Been Cancelled,” 


the sign read yesterday at Gaithersburg 
High School. “Occult Awareness, Offered 
Instead.” 


The signs and the seminars then referred 
to were part of the annual conference on 
“American civilization,” sponsored for each 
of the last eight years by the Montgomery 
County Association of Student Councils. 

In 1970 the main speaker was John Froines, 
defendant in the Chicago Seven riot con- 
spiracy trial, who drew shouts and cheers of 
“right on,” when he exhorted the students to 
overturn “the system.” 

Two years before that there was loud ap- 
plause for Rufus (Catfish) Mayfield, the 
Washington “street dude” turned anti- 
poverty consultant, who set forth what he 
called “the black man’s three Rs—resistance, 
rebellion, and revolution.” 

Yesterday the main speaker at the con- 
ference was Edgar D. Mitchell, the Apollo 14 
astronaut, who walked on the moon last 
February. The bearded Mitchell showed 
movies of the moon and spoke of the need 
for scientific exploration. He won warm 
applause and apparently admiration. 

As usual, the majority of the 800 students 
at the conference came from schools in Mont- 
gomery County, the others from the rest of 
Maryland and several nearby states. Much 
of what they said and heard at the two-day 
meeting was different from what such con- 
ferences have been in recent years. 

Workshops on political issues were still 
held, but the sessions with the largest at- 
tendance were about astrology, religion, and 
music—electronic and Renaissance. 

There was only one session on the Vietnam 
war, conducted by Donald Duncan, an anti- 
war ex-Green Beret. He drew only about 40 
students. 

Unlike other years, when they attracted 
the largest groups, there were no workshops 
on poverty or race relations or the problems 
of Black Americans. 

“Race relations and the war in Vietnam 
are sort of worn out now,” said Barbara Most, 
@ senior at Churchill High School in 
Potomac. 


“They've both been going on so long. What 
can we do? There's a feeling of frustration.” 

There also apparently is a feeling of with- 
drawal, of looking inward, one teacher at the 
conference said, and students being more 
interested in themselves and their own eth- 
nic groups than in others. 

Although the topic was not on the con- 
ference program, Jewish students at several 
workshops brought up the problems of Soviet 
Jews. One said he felt “a greater tie to them 
than I do to the blacks." 

By contrast, three years ago when Mayfield 
criticized the way Jewish merchants operated 
in the black community, he encountered 
few objections, even from Jewish students, 
who later joined others in the appleuse. 

There were about 60 black students at the 
conference—probably a few more than in 
most recent years—and some seemed upset 
there was nothing about blacks on the pro- 
gram. 

“Last year everybody was gung ho on race 
relations,” said Wendy Taylor, a junior at 
Springbrook High School in Silver Spring. 
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“This year it’s the occult, next year who 
knows?” 

She had the same explanation as many 
whites about why it happened. “Everybody's 
been faced with so many heavy things during 
the past 10 years,” she said, “the riots, the 
assassinations. People just want to get away 
and coat them over.” 

The best of the workshops held today, Miss 
Taylor said, was on the “Philosophy of the 
East,” discussed by a middle-aged Buddhist 
monk from Ceylon who was dressed in a 
bright orange robe. 

Another speaker who was well received was 
the Rev. Joe Gipson, of Washington's Nash 
Memorial Methodist Church. He spoke 
about comparative religions—Christianity, 
Judaism and others, and although often 
identified as a black militant, said almost 
nothing about race relations. 

The only other black speaker at the con- 
ference, William Denham, led a workshop 
on prison reform. 

The male with the longest hair at today’s 
conference was probably Joel Meltz, 33, an 
astrologer from Washington, who predicted 
that the world might undergo convulsions 
next year. 

Meltz’s talks on astrology drew a large 
group, and although many students listened 
respectfully, others drifted out, A few argued 
back, and Meltz responded to them with ob- 
scenities. He punctuated each talk with a 
low-pitched “Bah.” The students were sup- 
posed to respond to that with “humbug.” 

One youth said he enjoyed hearing 
"bah" much more from the lambs that had 
been brought to the school courtyard for a 
session called “Animal Farm.” Students 
crowded in to see farmers shear them. And in 
the warm April sun they seemed to enjoy 
lambs and farmers more than some of the 
discussion inside. 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Sept. 30, 
1970] 


House Untr ToLD; Drucs SOUND THERAPY FOR 
“PROBLEM CHILD” 


WasHINncTon.—Behavior-modifying drugs 
are a medically sound method of treating 
certain learning disabilities that may affect 
as many as four million U.S. school children 
under age 12, government specialists told 
Congress Tuesday. 

But a House privacy subcommittee also 
heard testimony from laymen who ques- 
tioned the safety of such drugs, hinted they 
may be administered in some cases to normal 
but fidgety children, and said some school 
Officials in Omaha, Neb., and Little Rock, 
Ark., had harassed parents who objected to 
the use of drugs on their children. 

Subcommittee Chairman Cornelius E. Gal- 
lagher, D-N.J., said he remained skeptical of 
the merits of such drug use and intends to 
recall the government witnesses for further 
testimony later. 

Dr. Thomas Points, a deputy assistant sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, said drugs such as CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Co.'s Ritalin and certain am- 
phetamines are, under proper medical super- 
vision, a “safe and effective drug treatment” 
for a children’s nervous disorder known vari- 
ously as hyperactivity, minimal brain dys- 
function or hyperkinesis—the so-called prob- 
lem child syndrome. 

He said there is no evidence such drugs 
are habit-forming or addicting when prop- 
erly administered, but conceded further re- 
search is needed. 

Points said 38 studies over the years had 
all shown such drugs to be helpful in re- 
lieving symptoms of the disorder—inability 
to concentrate, restlessness, destructiveness, 
excessive energy and the like. 

Dr. Ronald Lipman, a clinical psychologist 
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with the National Institute of Mental Health, 
estimated 150,000 to 200,000 children are 
being treated with the drugs by their 
doctors. 

He said current estimates are that 1.5 mil- 
lion to 4 million children could be affected by 
the disorder and might be helped. 

Points noted a doctor’s prescription and 
parental consent are required for any child 
to receive the drugs. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1971] 


Two New York TEACHERS RAPED IN 
CLASSROOMS 


New Yorx.—The top officials of the na- 
tion's largest school system called meetings 
with parents, teachers and police officials to 
devise additional safety measures following 
the rapes of two teachers in their classrooms 
Friday. 

The rapes, latest in a series of violent inci- 
dents involving intruders into the public 
schools, occurred eight hours apart in grade 
schools in The Bronx and in the Chinatown 
section of Manhattan. The second was dis- 
closed only yesterday. 

Both were carried out at knifepoint, police 
said, 

“Our staff must be protected at all times 
in the exercise of their duties and so must 
the students be protected while they attend 
school," the officials said. 

“Toward this end we will meet as early as 
possible during this next week with repre- 
sentatives of parents, teachers, supervisors 
and the police department to consider what 
additional measures for protection from such 
attacks can be taken by us and the police 
department and all other city wide agencies 
which have a responsibiilty for safety in the 
city,” they said. 

In the first attack Friday, a 28-year-old 
teacher found a youth of about 15 waiting 
for her when she entered her third grade 
classroom at P.S. 63 in The Bronx about 20 
minutes before classes began. Police said the 
youth forced her into a closet where he raped 
her. 

A 23-year-old teacher at P.S. 23 in China- 
town was raped in a classroom at 4 p.m. by 
a teenager. The Board of Education said it 
was not notified until yesterday of this 
attack. 

The first victim was treated at Bronx- 
Lebanon hospital but the other woman did 
not require medical care, police said. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay said after the first 
reported rape it was “an outrageous act of 
violence” and that Police Commissioner 
Patrick V. Murphy had assured him he was 
giving the case his “personal attention.” 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 

22, 1971] 
POLICE IN SCHOOLS 

Boston.—Mayor Kevin H. White has or- 
dered plain clothes police to patrol the cor- 
ridors of some high schools today, to stop 
what he called “the disruption of education, 
the destruction of property and in some 
cases assaults on teachers.” 

Boston schools have been plagued by a 
series of student strikes, disruptions, false 
fire alarms and other disturbances. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar 1, 
: 1971] 
RACIAL STRIFE DISRUPTS SCHOOLS IN 
CHARLOTTE 
(By John Mathews) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Queen City; a 
white-collar sales and distribution center for 
the Southeast, aspiring to become the At- 
lanta of the Carolinas; a community now 
agonizingly caught in the crunch of history. 

For Charlotte, the historic moment arrived 
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last September. Reluctantly responding to 
@ local federal judge's orders, the school 
board instituted a massive crosstown busing 
and school rezoning plan, perhaps the most 
elaborate of any plan, North or South aimed 
at achieving total desegregation of a school 
system. 

For the first 54% months, efforts toward 
total desegregation of the combined Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg County school system ap- 

ed to be successful, with few racial 
incidents. 4 

But in the last two weeks a pattern of 
racially motivated fights between black and 
white students in junior and senior high 
schools has led to temporary closings of sev- 
eral schools. 

The racial lines, which many hoped were 
in the process of being blurred in the schools, 
are sharply drawn again. 

Black students and teachers say racial ten- 
sions and the frustrations of black students 
have been seething for months. Whites tend 
to blame outsiders for provoking the trouble. 

Under the desegregation plan adopted here, 
some 30,000 children from a school popula- 
tion of 82,500 were assigned to different 
schools in September. About 20,000 of these 
were bused for the first time to schools away 
from their neighborhoods. 

Because of the desegregation plan, the 
school district is using 540 buses daily to 
carry some 43,000 pupils, almost twice as 
many as last year, when some 23,000 children 
were bused. 

The additional buses carry black children 
to schools in affluent suburban areas and 
white children to formerly black schools in 
the inner-city or in Northwest Charlotte. 
About 71 percent of the pupils in the dis- 
trict’s 103 schools are white. 

In addition to children reassigned and 
- bused, another 10,000 walk to “new” schools 
created by the revision of attendance areas. 


BEGAN 6 YEARS AGO 


This upheaval in the educational and so- 
cial patterns of the school district results 
from a protracted school desegregation suit 
that began more than six years ago. It 
culminated with the decisions and orders of 
U.S. District Court Judge James B. McMillan. 

The judge, a native North Carolinian, in- 
terpreted the Constitution and U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions to mean that desegregating 
the school system required eliminating any 
schools with a majority of black students and 
guaranteeing that each school reflect as 
nearly as possible the racial composition of 
the entire district. 

The judge’s order meant that each school 
should approach the 71 percent white and 29 
percent black ratio of the school system as a 
whole. In practice, the ratio has varied from 
about 10 percent black in several schools to 
more than half black at three schools with 
unanticipated enrollment changes. Most 
schools, however, are within 5 or 10 percent- 
age points of the 71-29 ratio. 

Judge McMillan’s decision is under review 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. Before the end of 
its current session, the court will pass on the 
judge's decision and two related cases. The 
high court's eventual decision, expected to 
deal with the unanswered question of what 
constitutes a desegregated school system, 
may rank in importance with the 1954 deseg- 
regation opinion. 

PARTIAL REVERSAL 

Although the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
school board received a partial reversal of 
Judge McMillan’s decision last May from the 
4th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, McMillan’s original orders still went 
into effect. 

U.S. Chief Justice Warren Burger refused 
to delay implementation of the orders after 
the black plaintiffs appealed the 4th Circuit 
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decision. The school board then chose to im- 
plement the most sweeping desegregation 
plan presented before Judge McMillan, al- 
though some observers feel McMillan would 
have accepted a modified plan. 

After a spring and summer of legal ma- 
neuverings, the school board on Aug. 27 de- 
clared the complete desegregation of schools 
would have to take place. School Supt. Wil- 
liam C. Self and his staff managed to open 
schools on Sept. 9, but it took a month to get 
them on full schedules because of difficul- 
ties in getting additional buses and drivers. 

At first, community response was mixed. 
The Concerned Parents Association, which 
espouses “freedom of choice” and no “forced 
busing,” called for a school boycott. It fizzled, 
although more than 2,000 white children were 
removed from public schools by their parents 
and placed in new or expanded private 
schools. 

Over the next few months, isolated “black- 
white” fights erupted, along with some 
“black-black” and “white-white” fights, as 
school officials characterize such encounters, 
but the level and frequency of violence was 
negligible. 

But during the last two weeks the picture 
has changed. 

No student has been seriously injured, but 
“black-white” fights have become almost 
daily occurrences in junior and senior high 
schools. There have been threats and intimi- 
dations, property damage, walkouts by stu- 
dents and panicky visits by parents to take 
their children home. 

Several schools have had to close early as 
police in riot gear guarded their campuses. 
The day after confrontations erupted at two 
high schools, only seniors were allowed to 
return, for lengthy talk sessions. 

Looking down a high school hall last week, 
as extra school personnel, plainclothes police 
and volunteer parents wearing yellow arm- 
bands patroled it one teacher said, “You 
can cut the tension here with a ruler.” 

Some scenes: 

A white parent at a public meeting called 
by the Myers Park High School PTA to ease 
tensions demanded that the principal take 
action against the “savages” who hit his son 
with a plastic plate. Several black students 
among the handful of blacks at the meeting 
of some 1,000 parents, angrily walked out. 

At a parents’ meeting at West Charlotte 
High School, all black last year and now 
more than 50 percent white, several youths 
among & group of black students who were 
refused the chance to address the meeting 
say, “It’s not going to be safe for a white 
to walk around here.” 

At the Education Center, school head- 
quarters, a group of white students picket 
daily with signs saying, “Segregation” and 
“Who Founded This Country?” 

Recriminations are traded on all sides. 


REFERS TO YOUTHS 


William E. Poe, the school board chairman, 
suggests that “outsiders” helped foment 
trouble in the schools, The term is later re- 
defined to mean students or youths from 
outside a troubled school, rather than adults 
or out-of-town agitators. 

Julius Chambers, the black lawyer who has 
represented the plaintiffs, says in an inter- 
view: “The problems we have now could have 
been anticipated if the proper leadership 
had been given. The leadership has 
promoted polarization. Things couldn’t help 
but explode.” 

Chambers, whose law firm's office burned 
down earlier this month, cites the Con- 
cerned Parents Association campaign for the 
school board during the spring as a par- 
ticularly divisive factor. He also criticizes the 
school board for turning down a chance to 
apply for some $50,000 in federal impacted- 
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area aid funds as a factor in creating a con- 
tinuing crisis about where to find additional 
funds needed to finance busing. 

Poe, Chambers adds, has not helped the 
climate by stating publicly his belief the 
Supreme Court would rule by midyear and 
would likely overturn Judge McMillan’s bus- 
ing requirements for elementary schools. 

In a separate interview, Poe acknowledged 
that his prediction of Supreme Court action 
was wrong and says it was not aimed at pro- 
moting resistance. He emphasizes that at the 
beginning of the school year he resisted 
pressure to keep the schools closed. 


NORMAL OPERATIONS 


While most attention has focused on the 
troubled junior and senior high schools in 
recent weeks, the school system's 72 ele- 
mentary schools have operated normally. And 
at the senior high level there were some signs 
that tensions were easing. 

School officials who had taken the hard line 
that order must be restored first and griev- 
ances—if any—would be discussed later were 
beginning to handle the grievances. 

Black students were calling for black as- 
sistant principals and counselors and in some 
cases getting them. 


CONCERN OF ADULTS 


While maintenance of discipline in the 
junior and senior high schools was the focus 
of adult concern last week, the main con- 
cern since the beginning of the school year 
has been busing, particularly cross-busing 
between city and suburbs. 

Harry Golden, the author, a 27-year resi- 
dent of Charlotte whose letters to local 
newspapers still. produce angry -reactions, 
says of busing, “It’s now become the sub- 
stitute for ‘Would you want your daughter 
to marry a Negro?” 

At the elementary level, the most severely 
criticized transporation arrangement is cross- 
busing between 24 schools in white areas and 
a dozen schools in black sections of the city. 
Some 10,000 white and black children are in= 
volved, with blacks bearing more of the 
burden since grades one through four are in 
the formerly white schools and grades five 
and six in the formerly black schools. 

At two paired schools, Beverly Woods, lo- 
cated in an area where homes cost from $30,- 
000 to $100,000 or more, and ist Ward, an 
inner-city school serving a public housing 
project, the disparities between student 
achievement levels are striking. 

Teachers at Beverly Woods operate on a 
non-graded team approach, but they group 
children for part of the day according to 
reading achievement scores. As a result, the 
lowest reading groups are invariably largely 
black and the higher groups are predomi- 
nantly white, Mrs. Deane Crowell, the princi- 
pal, and her teachers say there is no other 
way to deal with educational deficiencies. 

In a first-grade group, the teacher says 
none of the black children has had any 
nursery school or kindergarten experience, 
but the white children have all gone to either 
private nurseries or kindergartens and start 
off with a big advantage. 

At Ist Ward, the formerly black elementary 
school, Principal Preston R. Allison, who is 
black, operates without special grouping by 
achievement. “I put my foot down to prevent 
any segregation within the classroom,” he 
said. Low-achieving students, however, do 
come out of the classroom for special tutor- 
ing sessions, 

Both schools have parent volunteer pro- 
grams. Some of the parents spend time in 
the schools acting as policemen, but others 
are doing such things as tutoring. 

One suburban housewife says her fifth- 
grade daughter is receiving “as good an 
education as children in any private school.” 
She hopes her tutoring efforts are helping the 
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black children and several whites needing 
special help. 

But like many of the minority who reluc- 
tantly accept integration, the woman worries 
about the high school disturbances. When 
her son came home after a series of fights 
at his high school, the boy burst out in a 
fit of anger, shouting, “I’m not going to be 
intimidated by those niggers.” She said, “I 
was shocked to hear him use that word, which 
we never had at home, but at the same time 
I have mixed emotions about what is going 
on at his school.” 


{From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar, 31, 1971] 
ALEXANDRIA WHITES Hir DISORDER at HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(By Ellen Perimutter) 


About 200 irate Alexandria residents last 
night charged that recent racial incidents at 
George Washington High School haye caused 
a deplorable situation for white students and 
their parents. 

“We're becoming total wrecks. We want to 
know how much longer protection for our 
children is going to be necessary,” one 
mother said at the all-white meeting of the 
Rosemont Citizens Association in the Maury 
School basement auditorium. 

Many members have children in the inte- 
grated high school which last week was the 
scene of a series of small fires after some 
black students pressed demands for changes 
in the school. Principal Richard B. Hilis, who 
was present last night, was struck in the face 
by a student yesterday. 

One parent with a son at George Washing- 
ton said, “we cost the city money by sending 
our children to school. And all my son comes 
home with at night is turmoil.” 

Jack Clark, who has a daughter at the 
school, blamed the situation on "the attitude 
of the administration. We've talked to John 
Albohm (School superintendent) till we're 
blue in the face. 

“My daughter was in school for four days 
last week until I took her out,” he continued. 
“One of those days they showed films of Mar- 
tin Luther King being put in jall. We've just 
got to get a change in the administration’s 
attitude and from the school board.” 

The Rev. Carl Beyer of the Good Shepherd 
Lutheran Church in Alexandria tried to set 
a more conciliatory tone by telling the group 
“we have to concern ourselves with the 
long-range goals. We have to draw on mem- 
bers of the whole community—the black 
community.” 

“There is the long haul, even if everything 
went back to normal tomorrow. The long- 
range goals include reaching out to the black 
community,” he said. 

But remarks flew back and forth as parents 
demanded to know “why—how did this situa- 
tion get this way in the first place?” 

George Washington High Principal Hills, 
who authorities said was hit by a black stu- 
dent yesterday after the principal demanded 
that students return to class or face sus- 
pension, described the series of confronta- 
tions. 

The incident in which Hills was struck 
came as 40 to 50 students tried to leave the 
school yesterday for a protest meeting at 
Market Square. 

Hills met them at the door, a school spokes- 
man said, and told them they would be 
suspended if they left. About 15 returned to 
class and action was being taken today to 
suspend the rest if they could be identified, 
the spokesman said. 

About seven girls showed up at Market 
Square and went home when the rest did 
not arrive. 

Today, & municipal court judge dismissed 
a trespassing charge against one of two non- 
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students who attended a ‘rap session” which 
the students held in the school March 22. 

The charge against Ray Jivens was dis- 
missed when Hills testified he had not in- 
structed Jivens to get a visitors pass as he 
had told the other youth, Robert Moses, 
whose case was taken under advisement, 

At last night's meeting, Hills assured the 
parents that faculty members are guarding 
the halls, and are demanding to see passes 
from everyone in the halls. 

“Where were they when my boy was shot 
with Mace?” retorted Charles Hicks, who 
said his freshman son was hit in the eyes 
Monday. “Where were they when that 
happened?” 

Vice major Wiley Mitchell told the father 
the assailant will be punished if he is 
found. 

Mitchell said he thought “Mr. Hills painted 
an unnecessarily dark picture with respect 
to what happened at George Washington. I’m 
perfectly aware of the problems. I believe 
firmly that confidence from you and mem- 
bers of the George Washington High School 
is the key to our survival.” 

One mother observed that her daughter 
has had a “wonderful exposure to the 
sociological problems, even though she’s been 
denied a certain amount of academic 
activity.” 

Some members equated the school problem 
to a discussion earlier in the evening about 
the noisy truck traffic through Alexandria's 
main thoroughfares, and the rising real 
estate tax assessments. 

With rising costs, some said, and no pro- 
tection, they wondered to whom they could 
turn for help. 

Mayor Charles Beatley told them, “We 
might as well face it. We have risks in life 
we haven't planned on. We're doing our 
damnedest and .. . looking at many cumula- 
tive things—well, just bear with us. We're 
just going to have to attack everything from 
a rational standpoint.” 


Washington Evening Star, 

Mar. 25, 1971] 

ALEXANDRIA COMPLAINTS AIRED: HIGH SCHOOL 
Fmes Enp Day or “Rap SESSIONS” 


(By Thomas Oliver) 


Several small fires erupted within min- 
utes of each other at George Washington 
High School in Alexandria yesterday at the 
end of a session at which a group of black 
students aired their grievances with the 
principal. 

At least one of the fires appeared to have 
been deliberately set, fire officials said. The 
biggest blaze damaged a room off the school 

ium where wrestling mats were stored, 
but the others caused only minor damage. No 
one was injured. The school appeared calm 
today. 

The blazes came after a day of “rap ses- 
sions” held between about 250 black students 
and Principal Richard Hills. After the fires, 
about 10 students also took their complaints 
to School Supt. John C. Albohm. At that 
meeting, the school’s Black Student Union 
denied responsibility for the fires. 

The first fire started as the students were 
filing out of the gymnasium after a boister- 
ous meeting with Hills. Heavy black smoke 
began billowing from bleachers at the far end 
of the gym and the remaining students were 
evacuated. 

That fire destroyed a number of wrestling 
mats in the room behind the bleachers and 
damaged the ceiling. There also was water 
damage to the gym floor, Fire Chief Milton T. 
Penn, Jr., said. 

Cause of the fire was not immediately 
known. Penn said it could have been a de- 
fective light fixture. A reporter also saw stu- 
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dents smoking clandestinely at that end of 
the gym. 

A few minutes after the first fire started, 
another began in the school auditorium 
when “apparently some attempt was made to 
ignite” the ends of curtain ropes, Penn said. 
Firemen e; hed that blaze quickly. 

Meanwhile, “at least two” fires were found 
in trash cans in classrooms, Penn said, and 
were put out by school supervisors. 

As the firemen fought the gymnasium 
blaze, a small group of black students stood 
by singing “burn, baby, burn” in unison. 
Some white students, who attended classes 
while the blacks were having their meetings, 
were visibly upset by the day’s events. All 
students were evacuated from the school and 
sent home early. 

GW has a black enrollment of 47 percent, 
largest of the city’s three high schools. It has 
had the greatest number of racial-type com- 
plaints from parents. 

Black students there first met with Hills 
on Monday to present complaints. One black 
student, a junior, went from classroom to 
classroom urging students to go to the “rap 
session,” both students and officials said, and 
he was suspended. 

The suspension appeared to be the main 
focus of the students’ complaints yesterday, 
although the quality of the lunches was also 
mentioned prominently. 

Curtis Carmichael, head of the Black Stu- 
dent Union, told Albohm that a questionnaire 
distributed mostly among black students also 
had brought requests for a student lounge 
in the rear of the cafeteria, the restoration 
of a juke box taken out last year, a student 
committee to advise the administration and 
more frequent “rap sessions” to air 
complaints. 

The black students also demanded a relax- 
ation of the school's disciplinary policies on 
suspensions, tardiness and absences. 

They also complained that the school was 
not evacuated after bomb threats. Albohm 
responded that the fire and police depart- 
ments had agreed that searches for the re- 
ported bombs, without evacuation, was the 
best policy. Otherwise, he said, “we'd be out 
of here twice a day." 


REMARKS OF MRS, BESSIE PARTEE 
AUN ee THE ILLINOIS STATE 


HON. RALPH METCALFE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, 1971, Mrs. Bessie Partee Ivy, the 
mother of my good friend, the distin- 
guished President pro tempore and ma- 
jority leader of the Illinois State Senate, 
the Honorable Cecil A. Partee, was called 
upon to deliver a speech in tribute to 
her most deserving son. 

It was such a beautiful and heart- 
warming presentation, I thought my fel- 
low colleagues here in the Congress of 
the United States would like to share 
the inspiration of her words, that now 
may become as immortal as those of 
Nancy Hanks. And so, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include Mrs. Ivy’s speech 
before the Illinois State Senate in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REMARKS OF Mrs. BESSIE PARTEE Ivy BEFORE 
THE ILLINOIS STATE SENATE, JUNE 2, 1971 
You do me a great honor today, and I am 

indeed very, very grateful to you. 
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During the years of 1854 to 1856 there 
existed in America a political party known 
as the Know-Nothing party that got its name 
because its members answered all questions 
about the party by saying, “I don’t know.” 

Right now, standing here with wobbly 
knees, half frightened, I think I could qual- 
ify for a membership in a Know-Nothing 
party as I keep asking myself the questions, 
“Why am I here? What could I be expected 
to say to this distinguished group of law- 
makers who are my peers? and my answers 
are, ‘I don’t know, I don’t know’ ”. 

Since I was presented as the mother of one 
of you, I would like to pay a tribute to the 
mother of the greatest of ali Illinois states- 
men, by reading a poem written by Rosemary 
Benet entitled Nancy Hanks. 


If Nancy Hanks came back as a ghost, 
Seeking news about what she loved most. 


She'd ask first, ““Where’s my son? 

What’s happened to Abe? 

What’s he done?” 

Poor little Abe. Left all alone. Except for Tom 
Who's rolling stone; 

He was only nine. The year I died, 

I remember still. How hard he cried, 


“Scraping along in a little shack 

With hardly a shirt to cover his back, 
“And a prairie wind to blow him down, 
Or pinching times. If he went to town. 
“You wouldn’t know. About my son? 

Did he grow tall? Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? Did he get on?” 

The Answer: 

Yes, Nancy Hanks, we know your son. We 
know him not only as Abraham Lincoln but 
as Honest Abe, The Rail-Splitter, The Great 
Emancipator and the Savior of the Union. 

He served the great commonwealth of Il- 
linois as legislator for many years and then 
became the sixteenth president of the great 
United States of America, but he always said, 
“All that I am, and all that I hope to be; I 
owe it to my angel mother.” 

Unlike Nancy Hanks, I am privileged to 
know that you know my son—that you know 
what he’s done—and that you know his 
name, Cecil Armillo Partee. 

Thanks be to God for this privilege. 


SUPPORT FOR THE U.S. COAST 
GUARD RESERVE 


HON. JAMES D. (MIKE) McKEVITT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned over the plan to phase out the 
Coast Guard Selected Reserve. 

My concern is based on several fac- 
tors, not the least of which is that the 
phaseout seems to be false economy. I 
say this because after the Coast Guard 
Reserve training program is phased out 
by June 30, 1972, any Coast Guard Re- 
serve requirements will be funded as an 
element of the Navy Reserve. The amount 
of that funding is uncertain. It will de- 
pend on what extent the Navy picks up 
the duties that are currently performed 
by the Coast Guard Reserve. 

A substantial part of the Coast Guard 
Reserve program involves port security. 
As near as can be determined, the Navy 
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has not made plans as yet to take up 
this important function. I would say that 
the port security function by itself is a 
rather critical one. It seems apparent 
that this important function must con- 
tinue and it seems apparent that we can 
expect additional expense as the Navy 
devises its own program. We will also 
lose the services of those trained and 
qualified coastguardsmen who have been 
working in the area of port security as 
reservists. 

It has also been estimated that about 
one-fourth of the members of the Coast 
Guard Selected Reserve are volunteers 
with prior service. The Secretary of De- 
fense has stated that in future emergen- 
cies there will be a greater reliance on 
the Reserve. 

This phaseout means the loss of a 
valuable personnel resource. There is 
also the question of what will happen 
to those presently in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. If we wish to give them the 
option of transferring to the Navy 
Reserve, additional legislation will be re- 
quired. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a valid 
requirement for a Selected Reserve and 
that if we permit it to go down the drain 
we will be making a potentially serious 
mistake. 


RESTRUCTURING THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, President Nixon has presented 
the Congress with an exciting blueprint 
for restructuring the executive branch. 
While the details of this reorganization 
plan should be carefully examined by the 
Congress, there can be little doubt that 
institutional malaise has robbed our bur- 
geoning bureaucracy of the vigor and 
efficiency which our taxpayers should 
expect. 

On July 1, the Blade-Atlas, published 
by Dennis G. Novinski in Blanchardville, 
Wis., carried a lead editorial that 
declared, “Let’s Have Action.” I suggest 
that the Congress would do well to follow 
editor Novinski’s advice. A full text of 
the editorial follows. It clearly explains 
the taxpayers’ position in support of 
streamlined Federal administration: 

LET'S Have AcTION 

The Administration's plan to reduce seven 
of the cabinet departments to four would be 
a major advance toward improving the fed- 
eral structure. 

The four new ones would be the Depart- 
ment of Community Development, Human 
Resources, Natural Resources, and Economic 
Affairs. This would require restructuring the 
present Departments of Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, Health-Education-Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, and 


Transportation. 

The Departments of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, and Justice would be untouched. 

An estimated $5 billion a year savings 
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could be realized. However, both elected offi- 
cials and federal workers are expected to 
resist change. 

Public support for Congressional consider- 
ation of this plan is essential to keep it from 
becoming lost in the shuffle of partisan 
politics and apathy. A $5 billion incentive 
should be enough! 


VICTIMLESS CRIMES: THE MORAL- 
ITY OF THE MOMENT 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
saw a story in the Chicago Sun-Times 
which once again brought to mind the 
confusion and irrationality in our crimi- 
nal justice practices. 

According to the newspaper a young 
man from St. Louis, recently graduated 
from Harvard University, just began 
serving a 5-year sentence in a Federal 
prison for tearing his draft card in half 
during a 1968 protest against the Viet- 
nam war. 

In the popular rock-opera “Jesus 
Christ, Superstar” Christ at one point 
questions his coming fate, and asks God 
to explain why he must die. “You are 
awfully big on when and where but not 
so big on why,” he complains. The same 
is true of our criminal justice system. We 
have forgotten why we do most of the 
things we do. Many of our practices are 
not only failing to do anything produc- 
tive, but are actually counterproductive. 

Nowhere is this more clearly seen than 
in the case of “victimless” crimes. The 
function of the criminal law should be 
to protect us from one another, not to 
protect us from ourselves. That is a prob- 
lem for the churches and the schools and 
the psychiatrists. 

It is both inefficient and ineffective 
to use the criminal law to impose our 
notions of morality on people’s private 
conduct. We expend more of our limited 
criminal justice resources on prosecut- 
ing and incarcerating drunks, prostitutes 
and homosexuals than we do burglars, 
murderers, and rapists. 

Even the Attorney General, in a recent 
speech before the National Conference 
of the Judiciary, agreed that the first 
obvious step we should take to help 
streamline the criminal law is to “clear 
the courts of the endless stream of what 
are termed ‘victimless crimes’ that get 
in the way of serious consideration of 
serious crimes.” 

For once I am happy to agree with 
the Attorney General—especially in the 
area of political crimes, like tearing up 
one’s draft card. 

In whose interest was the taxpayers’ 
money spent trying and incarcerating 
this Harvard boy from St. Louis? Will 
he somehow come out a better and more 
moral man after 5 years in a Federal 
prison amidst embittered, hardened 
criminals? Will society somehow be bet- 
ter off by punishing this young man who 
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committed the crime of expressing his 
revulsion for a war which it is now agreed 
was an immoral and unjustifiable mis- 
take? It is safe to predict that today, 
most of the jurors and officials who 
helped send this young man to prison 
agree with his judgment on the war. 
The difference is that he had the cour- 
age and the moral sense to understand 
this 3 years ago when such feelings were 
not yet in vogue, and he had the 
strength of conviction to express his 
feelings in the most dramatic way. 

Without the constant pressure and 
unrelenting honesty of men like him, it 
would not be fashionable today to be 
against the war. Nevertheless, we have 
sent him to prison for his crime against 
the morality of the moment. 

In such an Alice-in-Wonderland world, 
it is hard to know who the real 
are. I only hope that we have not com- 
pletely destroyed the idealism and moral 
courage this young man evidenced in 
1968. 


PRESIDENT SIGNS THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most grievous problems that has been 
facing our Nation is the problem of un- 
employment. Congress has taken cog- 
nizance of this problem with the passage 
of the Public Service Employment Act. 
However, in a system of government that 
is dependent on the concept of separation 
of powers, it is important that the actions 
on the part of one branch of the govern- 
ment be matched by action on the part 
of the others. 

For that reason, I note with a great 
deal of pleasure the fact that President 
Nixon signed the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act earlier this week. This action 
on the part of the President was a realis- 
tic response to the increasingly serious 
unemployment problem. I have fre- 
quently criticized the President for 
economic policies that have brought us 
simultaneous unemployment and infia- 
tion. But today I am pleased to be able 
to support him in his effort to deal with 
the unemployment problem and provide 
jobs for returning veterans. 

Public service employment makes good 
common sense. All it does is to bring to- 
gether those who want jobs with the 
thousands of jobs that need to be done. It 
is about time that we recognized the 
stupidity of letting thousands of men re- 
main idle in a country which needs better 
hospital facilities, more irrigation, better 
recreation centers, and a cleaner environ- 
ment. There is plenty of work around 
and this act will put 150,000 people to 
work doing it. 

By signing this bill the President has 
recognized that there is no reason for 
a man to be out of work while there is 
so much work to be done. I think that he 
deserves credit for that recognition. 
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Of course, this act will not work mira- 
cles, nor will it make up for the basic 
economic failures of the present adminis- 
tration. But only those who refuse to 
praise the President no matter what he 
does will refuse to give him credit for 
signing this bill. I have always supported 
Mr. Nixon when I felt he was acting in 
the interest of the people of South 
Dakota, I believe that this Public Service 
Employment Act will help our state, and 
that is why I am offering the President 
my congratulations here today. 


THE JAYCEES, BLACKS AND 
THE FUTURE 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, the Johnson 
Foundation which is located in my con- 
gressional district sponsored a seminar 
on affirmative action and equal employ- 
ment opportunity in cooperation with the 
educational programs division of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and the National Center for Vol- 
untary Action. This seminar was held 
at the Johnson Foundation Conference 
Center May 13-15, 1971. The seminar was 
attended by representatives of US. 
Jaycee chapters from 50 cities through- 
out the country. The keynote address was 
given by the Reverend Leon Sullivan who 
is the founder and developer of the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Centers 
which have now trained more than 75,000 
persons for employment. 

This speech, I think, is particularly 
good in suggesting how business and mi- 
nority communities can join together in 
finding solutions to one of our nation’s 
most pressing domestic problems, the un- 
employment and underemployment of 
minority group persons. 

I commend it to the attention of all 
my colleagues. The speech follows: 

THE JAYCEES, BLACKS, AND THE FUTURE 

I got my first introduction to community 
organization work through the U.S. Jaycees. 
When I arrived in Philadelphia in 1950, one 
of the first things I did was to become a 
part of what was then the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. As a matter of fact, it was dur- 
ing that time when there weren't Afro's in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce much any- 
where. There were a few, and I wanted to go 
in the Junior Chamber because first I want- 
ed, as a black man, to be a part of breaking 
through something that I thought was 
meaningful at the time, and second because 
I saw in the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
an opportunity to learn how the whole en- 
terprise system worked, to make acquaint- 
ances, and to meet and know people. 

Some of the best friends I met were men 
who came to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and these men are now emerging into 
the presidencies of our banks and chairmen 
of boards, members of the boards of trus- 
tees of foundations and enterprises. Those of 
you who are in the Jaycees are part of one 
of the most important organizations for 
opportunity that a young man can belong 
to in this country, and I say that as one who 
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has been in it. It is very simple now, as a 
result of that experience 20 years ago. 

When I want to talk to a banker, I know 
a banker, because we were together in Jun- 
ior Chamber. We went to the parties togeth- 
er, and we had our projects together. It 
makes it easy to get things done. So those 
of you who are from the Jaycees represent 
something very significant. 

I was a TOYM (ten outstanding young 
men) recipient of your organization many 
years ago, and I prized it. One reason I came 
to this meeting was because it was your 
meeting, and I understood that you would 
have men here from various Jaycees groups 
around the country. That’s really the only 
reason perhaps for my being here other than 
that I got an honorarium. But the reason I 
came primarily was because of you; other- 
wise I certainly would not be here at all— 
there are too many other things that I should 
do. But I thought it was important to be 
here, because you are opinion-makers; you 
are young men who are climbing the ladder; 
you are young men who one day are going 
to actually make determinations for your 
communities, for your States, and for your 
country. 

This group has an organizational base 
with a philosophy I believe. I believe earth's 
great treasure lies in human personality. I 
believe service to mankind is the greatest 
service. I believe that can best be 
served through free enterprise. I believe that 
is part of your creed, and it is a part of my 
creed, and at some point those of us who 
have the same kind of philosophical beliefs 
are going to have to utilize our contacts and 
our constituencies to pull this country to- 
gether and to get us going in the direction 
that most of us, I hope, want to go. 

It is an illusion to assume that the Presi- 
dent can do it. I know the President, and I 
knew the last President and the one before 
that. And as great or as weak as a President 
might be, the President does not have in his 
capacity the ability to really lift the Nation, 
to make it go forward in the direction we 
want it to go. 

It still resides in the will of the people. Not 
until we Americans are able to pool our re- 
sources and get our dedications and ourselves 
together will we ever realize anything like 
& “great society,” or will we ever realize any- 
thing like a “great America for our times.” 
And you are the men who represent those 
who will be able to do it. 

There are cataclysmic problems facing us. 
In the first place there are 300,000 veterans 
without jobs. There are going to be 100,000 
more who will be out of work added to that 
number within the next 12 months—almost 
a half million. You will see the impact of it 
and the significance of it when you go into 
the inner city, what I call the “concentrated 
communities” of this country, where at this 
moment while the sun is shining you'll find a 
host of young men on street corners. Noth- 
ing to do. No place to go. And it spells trouble 
for the Nation. 

These young men, particularly those who 
are Afro and those who are Chicano and those 
who are Puerto Rican, Indian and other 
minorities, represent one of the great chal- 
lenges of America and also represent one of 
the great terrors of America. It’s a volcanic 
situation. You may not see the fire, but 
there are flames. As I said on “Meet the Press” 
about a month or so ago, “these are no babies 
on those street corners. These men are the 
best trained killers in the world.” Those of 
you who went to Vietnam were trained to 
be the best fighters in the world. 

There is no fighting man in the world 
superior to a well-trained American soldier. 
The one thing that many of these men have 
learned to do is to kill and to use fire 
arms. I’m not here to try to excite the 
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country. I’m here because I’m in the com- 
munity every day, and I know there is an 
unprecedented discontent among young 
men who are coming back to America these 
days. Either we are going to find a way to 
help these men to help themselves or else 
this country is going to have trouble in the 
next five years that you never dreamed of. 

As a matter of fact, a presidential election 
period may well be the most disturbing 
period in American history by summer of 
next year—when they're all back home for 
the most part and when jobs have not been 
opened and when training centers are not 
available and when there is no getting 
through invisible walls of segregation and 
prejudice that have shut out blacks, chi- 
canos, Puerto Ricans, and Indian Americans. 

We have two years. If we don’t do some- 
thing decisive and conclusive in those two 
years, this country is going to be in a great 
deal of trouble. There are forces that will 
stir it up. It won't be forces like you sitting 
here; you represent the American ideal. 
They'll be forces who are organized to take 
advantage of the situation; they'll come into 
our cities and our communities. They will 
divide our leadership. They will categorize 
us, those who are trying to help, and they 
will call us all kinds of names. They will orga- 
nize against us, and if we are not careful, 
they will throw the inner cities of America 
into virtual turmoil. 

I'll be able to handle my city to some ex- 
tent. Maybe there will be those of us who 
will be striving to go down to the wall, con- 
tinue down the road of America, democracy, 
and opportunity, but I wouldn't take any 
chances on it, which means that the main 
priority, the chief priority of America as I 
see it, is dealing with the problems of the 
concentrated community. 

It's not just an employment problem. There 
are other problems that enmesh the total 
perspective of the situation. Housing prob- 
lems, In the name of urban renewal we have 
seen black removal all over America. There 
are 50,000 plots of land that are surrounded 
with little white fences all over this country 
where blacks and browns once lived, nothing 
was put up in these places. People are 
crowded into houses that existed for one 
family or two; now you find four and five or 
seven families in them. 

Absentee landlords are getting rich off the 
plight of those who have no place else to go. 
The houses that are being built and all the 
regular money that is going into what we 
call urban renewal is going into downtown 
malis, university and college development, 
and into building bridges around the black 
community. The real concern for the emer- 
gence of these programs was to help the poor, 
the black, the brown, the red man to have 
a place to live. It has never been fulfilled. 
It has been one of the gross failures of the 
decade, the whole concept of what we call 
urban renewal. In the name of community 
development and the development of Amer- 
ica, tax dollars and tax insurances have been 
put into suburban areas, restricted to whites. 

Even where there were no laws, the mi- 
norities were restricted because of the lack 
of cooperation of banks, lending institutions, 
loans and savings institutions, and sales orga- 
nizations. It is no joke any more. Several 
years ago a young couple in my church went 
to look at new houses. There were no sales- 
men there, though it was a new development. 
They went all through the house. There were 
no salesmen. They got ready to leave and 
opened the closet door. The salesman was in 
the closet. This was in Philadelphia. 

You can look at the very state of the coun- 
try, and you see the problem that exists. 
This is all compounded by the problems in 
our schools. All these things go to create 
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economic problems within the city. The 
inner cities are cracking up. They don’t have 
the tax base to pay the police and firemen 
& salary commensurate to their needs. The 
tax base has eroded. There’s nothing inside. 

Because there is no money to sustain pub- 
lic services you have another problem. 

Talking about pollution, we haven't seen 
anything yet like what we are headed for un- 
less we do something about the tax bases of 
our cities, of our large cities. 

Now I can go on and mention other 
things, but on top of it all is the fact Amer- 
ica gets deeper and deeper into a hole, If 
the expectations of the Department of Labor 
are accurate, by the year 2000, about 29 
years from now, there will be 300,000,000 
Americans; of this number 60,000,000 will 
be Afro, Chicano, Puerto Rican, and Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Minorities and Orientals are coming in 
large numbers to some of these large cities. 
One half of all the jobs that exist in Amer- 
ica now won't even exist in 29 years. New 
jobs will have taken their places. 

They now build no elevators run by people 
instead they build elevators run by machine. 
The idea of a service worker is going more 
and more out of existence—the cook, the 
house cleaner. Now they build kitchens so 
small they put them into the middle of the 
living room. They are planning new methods 
of food delivery. There'll be infrared con- 
tainers at your door; they'll put the week's 
supply of food there, bring your dessert spe- 
ctal on special visits, take it back, put it in 

in. 

The old idea of having someone cook for 
you is just going to be out of date in a few 
years. I saw some of the biscuits they are 
experimenting with; they boil up and jump 
out and cook themselves. You can go to work 
and come back and set your dinner. Then 
they have a hole, and you just take your 
dishes and put them all into the hole. And 
they squeeze them like a little box, and you 
throw them out. 

This is the shape of the future. Most of 
the jobs will require some information and 
some ability. And yet, one out of every three 
blacks in America cannot read back what 
he reads in a page of an encyclopedia. Some 
people call it functional illiteracy. In addi- 
tion to that, there are 30,000,000 whites who 
are functional illiterates. 

They talk about 24,000,000, but there are 
30,000,000 whites who are functional il- 
literates right now. Seven out of ten Amer- 
icans never finished high school: white, 
black, brown, seven out of ten! Now, if we 
don't train men and women for the jobs 
that are coming into existence in our Amer- 
ican society you are going to haye more and 
more people depending on the Government 
for their existence, 

If you think welfare is a problem now, you 
haven't seen anything. By the year 2000 we 
have calculated that one out of every three 
black and brown Americans will be on direct 
relief. One out of three. The relief by the 
year 2000 just for the blacks, browns, and the 
reds will be $120,000,000,000 a year. For the 
whites it will be $240,000,000,000. For Amer- 
ica it will be $360,000,000,000 for relief. In 
just 29 years! 

That's more than the whole budget of 
America now, with the war and everything 
else. The country now is bankrupt. If we 
hadn't paid our taxes (those of us who did 
a few months ago), we would have to go to 
jail. The country right now is bankrupt; the 
American debt is now $350,700,871,252 as of 
1969. Every citizen owes $1,781, from a little 
baby to you, on the American debt right 
now. 

This is not a question as to what you are 
going to do for people; the question is how 
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you make a man independent, self-dependent 
so he can earn his way, so the man can 
earn a living, so he can buy a home where 
he wants to live, so a man can educate his 
children, so @ man can be self-dependent. 

Now, my concern goes deeper even than 
that, and I might as well be very honest 
with you gentlemen because those who know 
me know that I’m an honest man, the best 
I know how. If I thought that just getting 
these benefits would be all, I wouldn't mind 
it that much, but I have another problem. 
It's a problem of my survival. Some people 
ask me why do I keep going. 

I pastor a church with 6,000 members, 
6,000. Many men here are members of my 
church, all over the country. I have the 
largest church outside of New York, I guess in 
the country. They pay me well, at least they 
did last week. I don't have to be a big man; 
I'm already a big man, six feet five inches. 
I don’t have to run for office. Mr. Johnson 
asked me to be a member of U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations; I turned that down. 
Mr. Nixon asked me to take jobs. I do it for 
my survival. 

About eight years ago I was invited by the 
West German Government to come to Ger- 
many to make an evaluation of the progress 
of the democratization of the West German 
Republic. I went there and made a study for 
the West German Government. The most sig- 
nificant visit I made was to a little town 
called Dachau. I went in that little place and 
stood on the ground where the bodies of 
25,000 people had been burned underneath 
my feet. I stood where 10,000 people were 
shot down like dogs. 

I went into the gas chambers; the jets 
were still there, calculated to destroy a race 
of people. I realize what can happen when 
a centralized government has control over 
vast number of people from a central point 
of control. 

I realize that if this could have happened 
in Germany in an enlightened age to one 
of the most vital minorities in the world, it 
could come to America where one out of 
every three black men has to depend on the 
Government for where he lives, where he 
works, the money he gets. One third of a 
population! A government that gives me that 
kind of support is a government that can 
take my life away. 

I further looked at the country, and I saw 
that 70% of the blacks and the browns of 
America live in 70 communities in this coun- 
try. Whites are moving out; blacks and 
browns are moving it. I know that unless I 
can make blacks and browns self-dependent 
taxpayers, independent, I’m headed for 
trouble, because a depression will hit this 
country—not a recession, a depression—by 
the weight of its own welfare. 

And scapegoats will be sought for and will 
be found, and the scapegoat of America will 
be the black man. My children will hardly 
survive it. You say on a day like this, sitting 
in a nice city like this, it couldn’t happen. 
They said it couldn’t happen before Hitler, 
but it happened. You'll be surprised what 
people can do, what they will do. 

So for my survival and for the survival of 
America, I decided that I will do everything 
within my power to help the free enterprise 
system work for everybody, to make every- 
body I can reach and help, self-dependent, 
independent, a proud man, I started with 
boycotts; I boycotted everything in my town 
that didn't employ black people, until they 
all employed them. 

Then when I found that jobs had become 
available I decided to develop a training pro- 
gram to train people for jobs, because the 
government jobs programs were not reaching 
my people. They screened us out. They didn't 
care much about us. 
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I created a program first with my own 
money. My church loaned me $40,000, and I 
got a loan on my house, organized a thousand 
women, and raised $100,000. An anonymous 
doner gave me $50,000. 

With that money I took an old jail house 
and started the first OIC, Opportunities In- 
dustrializations Center, to train people to 
help themselves, saying to people that man 
is like a balloon; it is not his color that makes 
him rise, but what he has inside him. I took 
many women who never finished high school, 
who had given up hope, and men with 
bricks in their hands to break out windows, 
to teach them that America need not be 
torn down. We can build it up for everybody. 

Just to make a vocational training pro- 
gram wasn't enough. I wasn't interested in 
making a school or building schools, but in 
building a training program that would reach 
the needs of the common man. So I started 
what I call a feeder program to get a man’s 
attitude straightened out and help him have 
a great dose of selfbelief. In the feeder pro- 
gram we taught the basics—reading, writing 
and arithmetic, only I didn't call it reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

I knew the people didn’t want to read, 
write, or do arithmetic, so I called it com- 
munication skills and computational art. We 
taught consumer education—how to make 
your dollar stretch for you, how to tell a good 
loaf of bread from a stale loaf by the marking 
on the wrapper, how to tell a good chicken 
from a stale chicken by the way it smells, 
how to tell the weaving of a piece of cloth 
by its feel and texture. 

We told a man where he came from, told a 
black man to be proud of being black and a 
black woman to be proud of being black, the 
greatness of a black man named Aesop; & 
black man by the name of Hannibal, a black 
man by the name of Pushkin, and of black 
men straight through the history of the 
world, so the people could identify with some 
of the greater men who were black. At the 
same time I taught about other people—tire- 
land and how the Irish came, Italy and how 
the Italians came, Germany and how the Ger- 
mans came. We found out what America is— 
the combination of many minorities from all 
over the world, the greatest experiment in the 
world. 

Every man has his problems; every man 
must have respect for himself. I found out 
that when ea man respects himself, he doesn't 
have to hate anymore. I taught self-respect; 
“Put your head up, your shoulders back; you 
can.” I taught about the free enterprise sys- 
tem. We are the only program in America 
that talked about the free enterprise sys- 
tem, a black program serving blacks and 
browns, because to me the future of the 
world is still going to be determined by the 
extent that the free enterprise system works, 
as long as it works for everybody. If it works 
for a few and for whites only, it will never 
survive, because people like me won't let it 
survive; I'll break it up. 

We are moving into a skill training cen- 
ter where men learn the skills—how to be a 
lathe operator, a grinder, a miller, a typist, an 
IBM keypunch operator, a computor pro- 
grammer, a plumber, a carpenter, an electri- 
cian. Then we move people through that 
training program, at the same time teach- 
ing attitude, motivation, and self-confi- 
dence, until they come out near the spout 
an OIC trainee, and when they are on the 
job they become the best workers in town. 
Many of them had police records, had been 
in jail or prison; girls had been prostitutes. 
They came to OIC and got a new name, a 
new skill, new hope. People before had not 
wanted them, didn’t let OIC’s in. Now in 
Philadelphia 11,000 trainees are working on 
jobs, earning $60,000,000 a year, saving the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania $12,000,000 
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which would have gone to relief checks for 
10,000 people on a waiting role. Companies 
that never employed blacks before now have 
girls, men, women in all their offices, be- 
cause OIC proved what could be done with 
a man, It was a miracle. It was like a man 
being born again in another way. I didn’t do 
it. I initiated it. I founded it, but men and 
women in Philadelphia, black and white who 
believed in what we were doing, gave their 
time, helped interpret what we were doing 
to their plants and their businesses, sold the 
OIC concept until the concept pervaded the 
whole city. OIC became a success. 

Now in 100 cities there are OIC's for blacks, 
browns, Mexican-Americans, The greatest 
OIC to see is in the West. In Oklahoma the 
OIC are Indians, the OIC in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginta, are Appalachian whites. There are some 
hills where they have OIC centers, and they 
don’t put my picture up, because Sullivan 
is supposed to be white. They don’t want 
people to know that I'm a black man. I'm 
going to visit them; I’m going to take a 
tour of all the white places. 

The goal in the next decade is to train a 
million men and women for jobs, black, 
brown, red and white. If we do, we can 
add $24,000,000,000 to the American econ- 
omy and save this country $70,000,000,000 in 
relief money in ten years. It isn’t being 
done by the government, isn’t being done 
by Mr. Nixon nor anyone else like that. If 
the government runs it, they will ruin it, 
Pardon me, any of you government guys in 
here. All I want is your money. Give me 
your money, and I'll run it. Let me run it. 
But I need the support of government for 
the expertise they have, the support they 
can give. Most of all we need the help of 
America, of all Americans. 

The decade of the 50’s was a decade of 
protest. It was the decade of redress. It was 
in the decade of the 50’s that we got laws 
on the books. The decade of the 60's was 
a decade of protest. The decade of the 70's 
must be the decade of progress for all of us. 
And if we all work together, we can realize 
those ends. 

We have been able to get support of big 
business, The OIC program has an advisory 
committee comprised of the greatest indus- 
trial leaders of this country—the head of 
AT&T, head of Chase Manhattan Bank, head 
of The Bank of America, head of Kaiser, 
head of most of those firms you work for. 
But you know they can’t help me that much. 
OIC’s will succeed to the extent that the 
man in the community is willing to give of 
himself—his time, his effort, his health to 
make that program succeed. 

I met a young man here from Omaha; I 
know where he is. I was out in Omaha a 
few weeks ago, and they told me that some 
of the Jaycee people were there, and they 
heard about the work of OIC in Omaha. 
They got on fine with the OIC idea. Now 
they are out there helping that program, and 
that program is going to become one of the 
greatest programs in Omaha, and it is going 
to help save Omaha. It couldn’t be done by 
the blacks themselves. It had to be done by 
the blacks and the whites working together. 

The greatest network of man power in 
America outside of AT&T, where you have 
Bell telephone companies everywhere, is in 
the U.S. Jaycees. After a while you become 
exhausted roosters; then you move on. You 
become middle class, but before you become 
an exhausted rooster you are full of energy 
and vim and vibration, dedication; some of 
you even get militant about things every once 
in a while. You must harness the Jaycees or- 
ganization behind programs, not just OIC, 
but programs developed by the Urban League 
and other programs developed by other 
groups in those communities, by the Chicano 
community, by the Puerto Rican community. 
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You must identify some priority efforts and 
put your eggs in that basket, in addition to 
what we do on Christmas with our Christmas 
toy program, in addition to our club scout 
programs, in addition to our projects that 
we carry around in our project portfolio. We 
really must get down with it where the needs 
of America are. Concentrate on specific work, 
to. bring out of you the best that you have 
to build the best that can come out of Amer- 
ica; then the Jaycees will have its greatest 
day. Most of all it will help to save America. 
Because if we don’t save it, I tell you, neither 
the President nor anyone else will. 

And not only must we train people for 
jobs. We have got to get people in the main 
stream of owning businesses and enter- 
prises. There are 6,000,000 businesses of any 
consequence in America today. Very few are 
owned by blacks, because blacks never had 
the opportunity to move in that direction. 
More and more they are going to be moving 
in that direction. Those of you who have 
skills, who have been to the business schools, 
the law schools, the universities, are going 
to have to help those programs, those busi- 
nesses to succeed. Big business has to be- 
come more sensitive to the needs of the 
humanity of the nation. 

Before I became a member of the General 
Motors board, I was asked to be a member 
of the boards of large national corporations 
for three years. I turned them down. One 
day last December I got a call from Detroit. 
The man seid he was chairman of the board 
of the General Motors Corporation. He 
wanted to know if I could come out to see 
him. I said, “No, I cannot come out to see 
you, but you can come out to see me.” A 
couple of days later he called back, and I 
gave him the time that I could see him. He 
came to Philadelphia to discuss whether or 
not I wanted to be on the board of General 
Motors, I went home and talked to my wife 
and children about it. We had a vote on it, 
the three children, my wife, and myself, five 
of us. We voted, and the vote was four ‘yes’ 
and one ‘no’. I said, “No.” I went on the 
General Motors bourd. I have been fighting 
ever since, But I went on because I felt that 
if there's one place in the world that repre- 
sents the establishment and big business, 
it is General Motors. Some people ask me 
why I think they wanted me on the board; 
I say they wanted me so they could use me. 
So I decided I could use them. We are using 
each other. 

Since I've been on it, that is what we have 
been doing, and throughout this country in 
the months ahead you are going to see some 
vast changes. Extraordinary things will be 
happening to the corporate structure of Gen- 
eral Motors. You are golng to see black men 
in board rooms of every major corporation in 
this country. You are going to see black 
women, black men; you are going to see 
white women—you guys have been keeping 
these women down. If you are going to have 
changes like that in the corporate structure, 
you are either going to use it to help people 
or one day the people are going to take it 
away. You either use it or you are going to 
lose it. The day will come when those who 
own stock in big business are going to have 
to recognize that a portion of those dividends 
is going to have to go to social uplift. If you 
don’t do It, you are going to lose what you 
have got. Big business is going to have to 
realize that it has got to become as hu- 
manitarian as it is profit-centered. Or else 
we are going to lose what we have, We must 
make free enterprise sensitive to the needs of 
the American people. That's why I’m on the 
General Motors board. 

Sometimes you have to do things that peo- 
ple don’t like. Two months ago, for the first 
time in history, a member of the board of di- 
rectors voted against the board of General 
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Motors. I voted against them. They didn’t 
even know how to put it down. It never hap- 
pened before. Why did I do it? Well, it was 
because of an issue that I disagreed with; 
the issue affected what was happening to my 
people in Africa, in South Africa and the 
people for all these years had let it go by. 
No one had said anything. No one had 
spoken. Well, I had to speak, and I spoke. It 
might not mean much immediately, but in 
time that will mean something, too. Those 
people are waking up and seeing how billions 
of people are treated like dogs in other parts 
of the world. I think we are on our way, and 
I think we can go as far as we will to- 
gether. 

I'm not just hung up on black power; I 
am black power. I say, “I’m Mr. Black Pow- 
er”, but I know that you need black and 
white power together to build American 
power. This is the road we have to walk now 
because we all are going up together or we 
all are going down together. 

So I came to this meeting because I want- 
ed to say as one black man to you who 
aren't black, “I ask you to take my hand.” 
I remember in Springfield, Illinois, when 
I received the Toym Award and I said, 
“Take my hand.” 

I ask America to take my hand again, so 
they can do something about the problems 
of the returning veterans and the poor and 
the impoverished who aren't veterans in the 
large cities of America, where one of every 
three blacks is still underneath the poverty 
line, where Chicanos still live in the most 
miserable conditions in some parts of this 
country, where Indians still live much as 
they lived before the white man ever ar- 
rived here. 

If you don’t believe it, go into those cor- 
ners in Oklahoma and see how your In- 
dian brothers live. I ask now, once again, 
to take a hand, to make the U.S. Jay- 
cees relative and meaningful for our day. 
The old junior chamber of commerce can't 
exist and survive in the world now. 

It’s got to take a new road of service and 
uplift, help men to help themselves. You 
are the greatest organization in America. 
I challenge you to use that strength and 
power, that resource, to help save this coun- 
try. If you do, together, it will change the 
cries in our streets from “Burn baby, burn” 
to “Build brother, build”. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call to the attention of the House the 
following editorial which I think outlines 
our responsibilities to the arts. While 
President Nixon and Congress have taken 
greater strides to support the arts and 
humanities in the past few years, the 
article indicates there is still much that 
is worthwhile to be done: 

GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 

Historically in the United States, support 
for the arts has been a matter of patronage 
by art lovers and their checkbooks. But this 
era of the patron of the arts seems to be com- 
ing to an end. Spiralling prices, increased 
taxes, coupled with a slowdown in the 


economy, have brought many symphonies, 
art museums, theatres and other cultural en- 


terprise to the brink of insolvency. In our 
own area, the Loretto-Hilton professional 
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theatre company had to close down. This 
year, the Mississippi River Festival has man- 
aged to hang on by its teeth, largely through 
welcome support by the Illinois State Arts 
Council. And the St. Louis Symphony is 
struggling to keep its head above water. 

Many people don’t know that Illinois and 
Missouri have State Art Councils. These 
Councils have been set up for the purpose of 
helping to support artistic and cultural en- 
terprise in the two states. In both states, 
the amount of assistance requested by the 
respective governors is relatively modest— 
$750,000 in Nlinois, $306,000 in Missouri. 
Nationally, the Congress has authorized $60 
million for the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities. 

Many people do not believe it is a proper 
function of government to help nurture the 
arts. But in terms of what six other progres- 
sive Western nations provide, governmental 
aid to the arts in the United States is 
infinitesimal. 

We are seventh— it's computed our per per- 
son tax tab for the arts is seven-and-a-half 
cents. Number six is Great Britain, where 
the cost to the average citizen is $1.23. 
Sweden and Austria both provide $2.00 per 
capita for the arts, and up to a whopping 
$2.42 in West Germany. 

Now, Americans are taking a long hard 
look at this country’s priorities. The most 
glaring inequities are those which exist for 
the poor, the elderly, and the deprived. We 
are demanding that our government balance 
these inequities. But KMOX Television sug- 
gests concern for the arts is also deserving 
of a higher slot on the priority list. 

Man needs his music, his literature, his 
art, his crafts. We ask our viewers to think 
about it. And then think about man without 
his arts. 


VIETNAMESE ELECTION 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, since intro- 
ducing a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of an American study team 
to observe the Vietnamese presidential 
election, I have repeatedly sought the 
administration's views on my proposal. 
The administration has for months 
promised to comment on my legislation, 
which was introduced with 48 cosponsors 
on March 3. 

The promises have been constant for 
the past 3 months, but the administra- 
tion has failed to deliver in this area, as 
in many others. I can only anticipate 
that, when a response does come, it will 
be too little, too late, and we will have 
reached the point where we can have no 
assurances as to whether the Vietnamese 
elections are in fact free. This would be 
a grave disservice to the American peo- 
ple, who have sacrificed tens of thou- 
sands of their young men in an effort 
to preserve freedom of choice in 
Vietnam. 

Recent articles from three news- 
papers—the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ington Star, and the New York Times— 
indicate that events which will have 
great influence on the October election 
are already occurring in Vietnam. If we 
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are to know what is happening in the 
political campaign, we should have had 
observers there already—but the House 
of Representatives will not act on my 
resolution, or similar legislation, until 
the administration makes known its 
attitude. I, therefore, urge an early re- 
sponse to my inquiries to the State De- 
partment, and prompt subsequent action 
by the House. 
The articles referred to follow: 

[Prom the Washington Post, June 24, 1971] 


THIEU SIGNS CONTROVERSIAL ELECTION BILL 
WITHOUT CHANGE 
(By Peter Osnos) 

Saicon.—President Thieu today signed into 
law the comprehensive election bill setting 
out the procedures to be followed in the up- 
coming presidential campaign and balloting. 

Thieu delayed signing the measure until 
almost the last possible moment, prompting 
speculation that he might amend con- 
troversial provision requiring candidates to 
get the endorsement of 40 national assembly- 
men or 100 provincial councilors. 

But Thieu signed the bill intact. The move 
was announced on the government radio’s 
10 p.m. news broadcast. The measure would 
have gone into effect automatically at mid- 
night. 

The requirement for legislative endorse- 
ments has been critized here and abroad both 
for the heavy-handed way Thieu maneuvered 
for its passage and the fact that it is clearly 
designed to limit Thieu’s opposition next 
October. 

U.S. VIEW 

American diplomats, despite their avowed 
policy of noninvolvement in the election, 
have stressed privately to Thieu the great 
importance attached by U.S. public opinion 
to a legitimate campaign. 

Fearful that Thieu could end up in a one- 
man race, American officials right up to 
Ambassador Elisworth C, Bunker have met 
in recent weeks with Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky and Gen, Duong Van (Big) Minh to 
encourage them to run, informed sources 
said. 

Thieu is a very heavy favorite to be re- 
elected. However, with Ky in the race, Minh’s 
chances are thought to be better than they 
would be if he faced the president by himself. 

The principal concern of the Americans has 
been that Ky would be kept off the ballot 
by the endorsement provision and Minh 
would then drop out also charging that Thieu 
is rigging the election. 

Immediately after the election bill was 
passed by the National Assembly June 3, 
Ky’s chances of getting the necessary signa- 
tures were thought to be small. But the vice 
president may have outflanked Thieu by 
creating an alliance with Minh to assure that 
neither would be squeezed out of the race. 

MINH’S BACKERS 

Under the agreement, sources said, Minh 
will get his backers from the National As- 
sembly and will help Ky concentrate on the 
councilors. The vice president’s campaign 
manager, Le Van Thai said today that Ky 
already has pledges from 100 provincial 
legislators. 

Informed Vietmamese observers regarded 
Thai’s assertion with scepticism and noted 
that in any event, the pledges must still be 
turned into “legalized” signatures. 

Whether Ky will eventually get the back- 
ers he needs is still not clear, although his 
chances now are thought to be better than 
they were three weeks ago. Minh is confident 
of finding sufficient support in the National 
Assembly and, sources said, he assured 
Bunker that he will make the race. 
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As for Thieu, there are reliable reports cir- 
culating in Vietnamese political circles that 
the president, acting through his province 
chiefs, is exerting strong pressure on local 
councilors to line up solidly behind him. 

; One progovernment source said Thieu has 
so far signed up 400 of the country’s 550 pro- 
vincial legislators. 

In Giadinh province, just outside Saigon, 
where the pressure has been so blatant that 
even seasoned Americans were startled, 20 of 
27 councilors have already declared for 
Thieu, sources there said. 

The president’s influence over the coun- 
cilors is substantially enhanced—and that of 
Ky diminished—by the fact that Thieu’s 
province chiefs can recommend dismissal of 
any of the provincial legislators. 


PROVINCE CHIEFS 


By bearing down on his province chiefs 
and at the same time deciding not to make 
the election measure less restrictive, Thieu is 
believed demonstrating anew his determina- 
tion to run the election his own way, regard- 
less of what it might cost him in interna- 
tional prestige. 

A number of American diplomats who sey- 
eral months ago spoke optimistically of 
Thieu’s intention to carry off the election 
with a minimum of political hanky-panky, 
are now taking a markedly gloomier line. 

“I'm not convinced anymore that it’s going 
to be honest,” said one official, “but there 
aren't enough signs yet to say that it’s going 
to be dishonest either.” 

Some of the other provisions of the elec- 
tion law are these: 

Applications for candidacy must be sub- 
mitted before Aug. 3 and the candidate must 
deposit $7,500 with the national treasury for 
campaign expenditures. 

Anyone deemed Communist or a “pro- 
Communist neutralist” by the Supreme 
Court is prohibited from running. 

The election will be held Oct, 3 and any 


Vietnamese citizen 18 or over can vote, pro- 
vided he places his name on the voting list 
and has a voters card. 


[From the Washington Star, July 13, 1971] 
VIEeETCONG CARRYING FIGHT TO THE VOTING 
Boorn 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

A development of potentially large im- 
portance is taking place in Vietnam, com- 
pletely unreported in the American press. 
For the first time, the Communist National 
Liberation Front is calling on its supporters 
to take an active part in South Vietnam's 
political process. 

The Communists, as is their wont, still are 
denouncing the forthcoming elections as a 
fraud. But at the same time, they are urging 
their followers to take an active part in the 
August vote for the South Vietnamese Na- 
tional Assembly and the presidential elec- 
tions that will follow in October. 

The purpose of the change in tactics is 
not clear. In earlier elections, the NLF has 
always called on its people to boycott the vote 
and try to disrupt the electoral process. To- 
day they are being told by the NLF radio that 
they cannot continue to “stay outside of the 
struggle” and must join in a political effort 
to unseat the regime of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

The Communists do not seem confident 
that this can be done and, like other ele- 
ments of Thieu’s opposition, are calling foul 
well before the elections are held. At the 
peace talks in Paris, Mrs: Nguyen Thi Binh, 
the representative of the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government of the NLF, has 
denounced the coming vote as a farce. 

As long as American troops remain in South 
Vietnam, the party line claims, free and 
democratic elections will be impossible. 
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Yet evidently the leadership of the NLF 
sees interesting possibilities in the coming 
contest, if only as an effort to undermine 
Thieu’s hold on the electorate and the as- 
sembly. American officials have predicted for 
years that the time would come when the 
Communists would take “the political road” 
as & means of attaining their objectives. And 
now for the first time, this may be happening. 

In calling for defeat of the present regime 
and the establishment of a “real political 
force” in the South, the NLF appears to be 
concentrating its hopes on opposition can- 
didates for the National Assembly and on 
Gen. Duong Van (Big) Minh, Thieu’s prin- 
cipal rival in the presidential election. 

At various times, the NLF has made it clear 
that Minh is a political figure they believe 
they can work with, as opposed to the rigid 
anticommunism of the Thieu regime. 

Minh, though no Communist, has allied 
himself with vaguely identified “peace fac- 
tions” in South Vietnam, With a studied lack 
of precision that can be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, he is calling for a “strong and hon- 
est government representing a just cause” in 
South Vietnam. 

The Communists also may have reason to 
believe that Minh is a less determined and 
effective political leader than Thieu. After 
leading the military coup against President 
Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, Minh served briefly 
and without distinction as prime minister of 
a provisional military government. 

Though popular with the electorate, he is 
generally regarded as indecisive and easy- 
going. 

The impact that the NLF could have on 
the election, if its plea for political action 
by its supporters is followed, is hard to pre- 
dict. The Front itself cannot play any open 
part as a political organization under the 
present constitution. 

Still, it is quite certain that the Com- 
munists are the most effective and disci- 
plined political bloc in the country, given 
the fragmentation that exists among other 
groups. And if they succeed in throwing 
their support behind Minh, even in a covert 
way, the outcome could be placed in doubt. 

This, in turn, might force Thieu to take 
more repressive action against his opponents. 
Anything that he may do in the way of rig- 
ging the election laws, suppressing news- 
papers and harassing opposition candidates 
is grist for the Communist mill. 

The preliminary charge of fraud—standard 
procedure in virtually all Asian elections— 
is carefully calculated to increase public un- 
rest in the country and damage the image 
of the regime. 

One point, however, is clear. The Commu- 
nists, in taking the political road, are not 
in the process of abandoning their efforts 
to seize power by military action. On the 
contrary, all the signs point to stepped-up 
military pressure between now and the elec- 
tions, concentrated near the Demilitarized 
Zone in the north and in the central high- 
lands, with renewed acts of sporadic terrorism 
throughout the rest of the country. 

By a combined military and political offen- 
sive, the Communists hope to bring about a 
gradual disintegration of the political struc- 
ture that has been built up in South Vietnam 
over the last five years. And their appeal for 
participation in the elections is only a first 
step toward this objective. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1971] 
Ky Says THEU Tries To Ric VOTES 


(By Alvin Shuster) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM. —Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky accuses President Nguyen Van Thieu 
today of using “dictatorial practices” to 
silence the opposition, muzzle the press and 
insure his re-election. 

Mr. Ky's sharp personal attack, in the form 
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of a letter to the President, asserted that 
Mr. Thieu had failed to achieve his objectives 
in four years in office, that democratic insti- 
tutions had been abused and corrupted, that 
society had been weakened and that “the ba- 
sic rights of the citizens are under serious 
threat of annihilation.” 

Mr. Thieu has “an excessive attachment to 
power,” Mr. Ky said. 

Mr. Ky, who reiterated that he would chal- 
lenge the President at the polls on Oct. 3, is 
trying to meet the requirements to make the 
race. Under a law backed by Mr. Thieu, a pres- 
idential hopeful needs the endorsement 
either of 40 of the 195 members of the Na- 
tional Assembly or of 100 of some 550 city 
and provincial councilors. 


DEADLINE IS AUGUST 3 


According to Mr. Ky's aides, he has received 
pledges of support from about a hundred 
councilors but province chiefs, who are ap- 
pointed by the President, are hesitant about 
validating the endorsements. The deadline is 
Aug. 3. 

Apart from the political implications of the 
Vice President’s allegations, the letter un- 
derscores the rift between the two men, who 
joined up in 1967 at American insistence. 
There is substantial bitterness and they are 
no longer on speaking terms. 

“You promised to resolve the war,” Mr. 
Ky wrote Mr. Thieu, “yet more than ever we 
are locked in a situation of war with no end 
in sight. You promised social reforms, but our 
society is fraught with unprecedented injus- 
tice and corruption while the soldiers, the 
civil servants and the unprivileged citizens 
are condemned to a life of destitution un- 
known to this date.” 

Now, Mr. Ky continues, President Thieu 
has embarked on what was termed a blatant 
attempt to fix the elections through a series 
of acts showing “undeniable indications of 
dishonesty.” He charged that the President 
was exerting pressure on legislators and local 
councilors “to prevent them from sponsoring 
the candidates whom you fear.” 

The Vice President, like the President a 
former career military man, coupled a plea for 
the end of the alleged practices with a warn- 
ing of the repercussions from fixed elections. 
He said the winner would meet with indiffer- 
ence and contempt from the people and 
would have neither the authority nor the 
prestige for leadership. 

The other potential challenger, Gen. Duong 
Van Minh, has also accused Mr. Thieu of at- 
tempting to rig the vote. 

Although General Minh, the hero of the 
1963 coup d’état against the Government of 
Ngo Dinh Diem, seems assured of the required 
endorsements, the question of Mr. Ky’s abil- 
ity to get them remains, General Minh has 
suggested that he will not run unless Mr. 
Ky does. 

American officials are still concerned that 
both men may drop out of the race, leaving 
President Thieu unopposed and tarnishing 
the democratic processes the United States 
has tried to foster. 

Mr. Ky concurred in General Minh’s view 
that the election law requiring endorsements 
was unconstitutional because it “flagrantly 
violates the principle of direct suffrage.” The 
Supreme Court ruled early today, however, 


that the controversial law was constitutional. 


FREDERICK PRICE ROONEY 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
at the graduation ceremony of the Gar- 
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den City High School, Frederick Price 
Rooney, president of the graduating 
class, formally addressed the audience. 

The school is in my hometown vil- 
lage, and the young man is not only 
known to me personally but is a nephew 
of my colleague in Congress, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
FRED B. ROONEY. 

The speech was direct and to the 
point, Rather than a speech of despair 
blaming the whole world for a specific 
individual’s unhappiness, it was one 
which asked patience from parents in 
seeing that their children achieve the 
high goals and idealisms they have set 
for themselves. 

Frederick Rooney is remarkable be- 
cause of his many achievements, both 
in his school and in his community. I 
had the pleasure of awarding him my 
Congressional Medal of Merit, which was 
given for many reasons but is best 
summed up in one phrase, “Because he 
loves his country.” 

I believe my colleagues would like to 
read the speech of one young man who 
speaks for his own generation, for our 
generation, and for generations yet to 
come. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH OF FREDERICK PRICE ROONEY 

Parents and friends of the Class of 1971: 
First of all I would sincerely like to thank 
the Class for giving me the opportunity to 
speak on their behalf. 

I am extremely proud to be able to speak 
for a class such as ours, a class which has 
excelled in the 4 basic goals that Garden 
City High School sets out to instill in its 
students, those goals being scholarship, 
sportsmanship, service to the school and 
community citizenship. 

In the field of sportsmanship our teams 
can be gratified by the many awards brought 
.to our school for athletic achievement. The 
students in this class having participated in 
organized sports have benefited greatly not 
only.in the physical sense, but they have 
benefited from the values and teachings in- 
stilled in them by their coaches and fellow 
sportsmen. 

We are also very proud of the fine scholars 
who have brought credit not only to our 
class but also to our school and community. 

The class has a large number of students 
participating in community activities rang- 
ing from candy striping, nurses aides, junior 
male volunteers, human resource workers, 
etc. 

But most of all in the field of citizenship 
we are the proudest. For the first time in 
the history of Garden City High the class 
gift has been given to an outside organiza- 
tion. We have awarded the United Cerebral 
Association $550 to be used for obtaining an 
exercise staircase which will train young 
cripples how to walk. This proves the deep 
concern we feel for our fellow human beings, 
especially those less fortunate than we. 

When people say we are very different from 
our parents they are only partially correct 
because we are very similar in this same 
respect, for we are striving for basically the 
same goals that you strove for only in 
different ways. The times have a lot to do 
with the way we do things. For example 
when you were young the depression and the 
war left little time for a young person to 
think about being an individual. Young 
people had to work and earn money to help 
support the family. Today we have much 
time for ourselves, time to think and hope. 
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Hoping that we may do the things that we 
want to do in our own special way thereby 
setting us apart from others working for 
the same goal. And hoping that the skills, 
knowledge, values and ideals that we have 
learned during our years in school will serve 
us well in our contributions to society. 

We sincerely hope that our training both 
at school and at home will prepare us to 
stand up for our ideals in a world where 
being an individual takes a lot of strength. 
We ask that you stand by us in the years 
to come and not be discouraged by our 
failures, but have courage and faith in us. 
We thank you for standing by us during our 
long years in school and we greatly appre- 
ciate all that you have done for us. We only 
hope that the pride you feel for us now never 
fades, “for yesterday is already a dream and 
tomorrow is only a vision, but today well 
lived makes every yesterday a dream of 
happiness, and every tomorrow a vision of 
hope” .—sanskrit. 


THE INVISIBLE JEWISH POOR 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many myths about America’s poor is the 
widely held but totally inaccurate belief 
that poverty is confined to the black and 
Puerto Rican population and certain sec- 
tions of Appalachia. 

In fact, poverty among more than 30 
million Americans extends into all parts 
of the United States. One group that has 
been virtually ignored consists of almost 
1 million Jews with incomes of under 
$3,000 a year. 

This problem is discussed in fascinat- 
ing detail in a recent article in the Man- 
hattan Tribune by Mrs. Anna G. Wolfe, 
program consultant in the intergroup re- 
lations and social action department of 
the American Jewish Committee. 

She points out that more than 15 per- 
cent of the 6 million Jews in our Nation 
live below the poverty level, and that ap- 
proximately 60 to 65 percent of poor 
Jews are elderly. As I have observed in 
the 19th Congressional District, the major 
problem facing the elderly poor is 
housing. 

Mrs. Wolfe reveals: 

Their living conditions are often inade- 
quate, in various stages of dilapidation or 
repair. Frequently, they need help in im- 
proving their current housing, or assistance 
in relocation. 


Studies in New York City have revealed 
that about 10 percent of the Jewish pop- 
ulation there is sustaining itself on 
$3,000 a year, or less. Thus, about one 
quarter of a million Jews subsist in our 
city below a level of $3,500 a year, and 
another 150,000 live at near poverty on 
incomes below $4,500. There are Jewish 
families receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, a fact that is usually greeted with 
disbelief. The third largest poverty group 
in New York can be found among the 
80,000 Chassidic Jews in the city. 

The discusion of “the invisible Jew- 
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ish poor,” as Mrs. Wolfe refers to them, 
indicates the need for our government 
to confront the problems of poverty 
among many diverse groups in our popu- 
lation. We need more research and data, 
but most of all we need government ac- 
tion to end poverty, including the crea- 
tion of more job opportunities, public 
works programs, job training programs, a 
higher minimum wage and a guaranteed 
annual income that will allow all Ameri- 
cans to enjoy their basic rights of ade- 
quate food, shelter, and clothing. 

At this point, I insert into the Recorp 
the full text of the Manhattan Tribune 
article: 

THE INVISIBLE JEWISH Poor 
(By Ann G. Wolfe) 


Some 7 years ago America was startled to 
learn thet there were, among us, 30 million 
poor people living below a level that was 
considered the poverty line by government 
standards. For a reason that is not altogether 
clear, the Jewish community did not recog- 
nize the relevance of this phenomenon to 
its own people. To be sure, from time to 
time, we would read about a group of Jews 
living in extreme poverty, but these groups 
seemed to be few and far between, and with 
an occasional exception, did not arouse either 
passion or anxiety. It is difficut to explain 
why it took so long for us to come to the 
realization that we too, have our poor—our 
“others”—a situation which now presents us 
with a new and urgent challenge. 

A recent issue of Jewish Week, an Anglo- 
Jewish publication—the April 22, 1971 is- 
sue—has as its lead editorial, an item with 
the caption, “Belated Recognition of a Prob- 
lem.” In it the editorial states: 

“Better late than never is the utmost of 
enthusiasm earned by the announcement of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(Reform), that its incoming President, Rabbi 
David Polish of Evanston, Illinois, is propos- 
ing a far-reaching program of service to the 
Jewish poor in America. 

“It is not merely neglect that the Amer- 
ican Jewish poor have suffered. They have 
been the victims of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion as well, and they have suffered from 
these attitudes at the hands of fellow Jews. 
Lest the Reform rabbis be allotted a dispro- 
portionate share of the blame for past error 
because of their present decision to take ac- 
tion, let it be recorded that the whole of 
the afluent Jewish community, including 
even much of the Orthodox establishments, 
is to blame. 

“Because the myth that the American 
Jew has conquered poverty has been gen- 
erally accepted by the affluent Jewish ma- 
jority, we do not even have reliable statistics 
on the extent of Jewish poverty.” 

The publication carries a news item that 
quotes from Rabbi Polish, to the effect that 
thousands of Jewish poor families do not 
have a place in the Jewish community and 
he went on “We have swept the Jewish poor 
out of sight and acted as though they didn’t 
exist.” 

The years of the past decade have moved 
along with increasing technological ad- 
vances, leaving behind institutions and peo- 
ple who have become both out of fashion 
and ill-equipped to deal with challenging 
needs. Some of us believe that many of our 
most serious national problems stem from 
the failure of our institutions to adapt to 
change. In the Jewish community, we see 
a larger aging population unable to adapt 
to a new and different society, and if we 
are candid, the same failure of national in- 
stitutions to take cognizance of these 
changes, holds true for some of our Jewish 
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institutions. Part of the blame lies with the 
institutions, but the greater blame lies with 
us. For more than a decade after World War 
II, until the 1960's began to shake us out of 
our complacency, many of us were content 
to sit back and take comfort in the fact 
that we never had it so good. It was during 
this period that we became aware, and the 
country as a whole was convinced of the 
affluence of the Jewish community; it often 
created problems for us. All the statistical 
figures on income showed the Jewish com- 
munity enjoying higher average incomes, and 
a higher median income than that of the 
general population. 

The researcher encounters the greatest dif- 
ficulty in collecting information on income, 
Not until 1940 did the federal census include 
such a question. Among the large numbers of 
Jewish communities surveyed, very few col- 
lected information on income, and some of 
the information which was collected is often 
questionable. However, a small number of na- 
tional surveys did include such questions. 
These clearly documented the fact that the 
income level of Jews is above that of the gen- 
eral population. A study conducted at the 
University of Michigan in 1956, indicated 
that 42 per cent of Jewish familles had in- 
comes of $7,500 and over, compared to only 
19 per cent of the general population. The 
National Opinion Research Survey conducted 
in 1955, had similar data. The median income 
for heads of Jewish households was just un- 
der $6,000 compared to just over $4,000 for 
the total population. Somehow, these facts 
hid some others, less pretty. 

It is in these studies that we find signif- 
icant indications of the extent of poverty 
in the Jewish community. The National 
Opinion Research Survey on income related 
to religion, reported that 15.3 per cent of 
Jewish households had incomes under $3,000 
@ year; and 22.7 per cent of Protestants had 
incomes under $3,000 a year; 15.6 per cent 
of Catholics had incomes under $3,000 a 
year. If we were to add the figures for the 
near-poor—those earning under $4,500 a year, 
the figure for the Jewish community would 
be much greater. 15 per cent of six million 
people is a large number. 

Who are the Jewish poor? Who are those 
in the Jewish community who have not made 
it, who are not making it, and who live their 
lives in quiet desperation, out of the main- 
stream of the Jewish community? 

We had blind spots in our vision of our- 
Selves and it is time to look at the facts. An 
interesting example of a blind spot related to 
wealthy Miami Beach. In a study done in 
that community called South Beach, it was 
learned that 40,000 people were clustered in 
an area of some 30 square blocks. Of these, 
80 per cent are over 65, and 85 per cent are 
Jews. The average annual income is $2,460; 
thousands are living on less than $28.00 a 
week for rent and food. 

Elderly Jews, the remnants of the vast 
immigration of the beginning of the 20th 
century, constitutes the largest group of 
Jews living in poverty. In spite of all the 
figures I have given, we do not know, 
accurately, what proportion of the poor in 
our community are elderly. The 8 or 9 com- 
munity studies which we have reviewed 
reveal that something like 60 to 65 percent 
of Jews living in poverty are over 60 or 65 
years of age. An impressionistic look at the 
needs of the elderly poor—discloses that the 
major problem facing the elderly poor is 
housing. Their living conditions are often 
inadequate, in various stages of dilapida- 
tion of disrepair. Frequently, they need 
help in improving their current housing, 
or assistance in relocating. They often find 
themselves the last hold-outs in areas that 
have ceased being Jewish. Loneliness and 
isolation are perhaps the most poignant 
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characteristics of old age, and these are 
reinforced for the Jewish elderly who are 
locked in to neighborhoods that no longer 
offer them the support and security they 
need. More than emotional insecurity is the 
sense of physical fright that the deteriorating 
neighborhood induces. 

The aged often live alone, (one report 
says 2 out of 3), as widows or widowers, 
in housing arrangements that do not allow 
for much meaningful social contact with 
others. 

We owe a great debt to the present popula- 
tion of the elderly in our community. They 
were the ones who helped build our com- 
munity, The vast numbers managed on their 
own—some had some help, but for the most 
part they were a vigorous, powerful, in- 
dependent force. It should be possible for 
them to live out their years involved and 
cared for, and we should make it clear by 
what we do that we value their lives, their 
experience, the work of their hands, their 
humor, and their constant hope. 

In a recently published book about the 
elderly Jews in a old age home—Home Life, 
by Dorothy Rabinowitz and Yedida Nielsen— 
this hope is etched sharply by one resident of 
the home who said: 

“I don’t want to talk about the past... 
I don’t want to think I am getting older. I 
want to think about living. Now the world 
is altogether different. I like to know about 
the future. I want to look through a window 
to see how it will be after I am gone. I want 
to know about this world.” 

The aged who make up about two-thirds 
of our poor are perhaps easier to see, and 
evoke sentiments that all of us feel. But there 
are significant numbers of poor who are not 
old folk, and I think it is important to ex- 
plode the myth that the Jewish poor are all 
the Jewish old. 

There is less sympathy for this other 
group—30-35 per cent of our poverty group— 
which is made up of single, unrelated people 
or families, many with young children, some 
headed by one parent. There are Jewish fam- 
ilies receiving Aid to Dependent Children—a 
fact that is usually greeted with disbelief. In 
New York City alone it is estimated—al- 
though here, too, we wonder why it has not 
been possible to get more accurate statistics 
about the Jewish poor—that one quarter of a 
million Jews subsist below a level of $3,500 a 
year, and another 150,000 live at near-poverty 
on incomes below $4,500. A study undertaken 
in 1963 and ‘64 by the Columbia University 
School of Public Health and Administrative 
Medicine, shows that 10 per cent of the Jew- 
ish population is sustaining itself on $3,000 a 
year or less, For the foreign born Jews in 
New York City, this figure rises to 15.7 per 
cent. A figure fairly similar to the Puerto 
Rican community where 16.3 per cent are 
living under $3,000 a year. 75 per cent of 
the foreign born Jews in New York are 50 
years of age and older, but in addition to this 
aging population, there are Orthodox and 
Chassidic poor, many of them with young 
families. There are 80,000 Chassidic Jews in 
New York City, and this group is the third 
largest poverty group in New York. 

A study conducted by the Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service reveals what 
some of us have long suspected—that we are 
like anybody else. Unemployed Jews who 
came to this agency reflect the same problems 
that the poor of any group have. The study 
covered a sample of Jewish men and women 
representing an active caseload of more than 
700 persons, The age range was from 17 to 
over 65 years, and about half of them were 
in their prime work period, in the ages be- 
tween 21 and 50. One-third of the persons 
coming to the Vocational Service were older 
than 50, and 17 per cent were under 20. 
About two-thirds of the persons coming for 
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help with employment had incomes in the 
previous year below $2,600, and one in six 
had an annual income of $4,000 or more. 

Up until the very recent past we have had 
a long period of full employment in America. 
During such periods, jobless persons are 
usually people with severe problems of a 
personal nature, or were those against whom 
society discriminated. In the Philadelphia 
study, it appeared that six out of ten of the 
Jews coming for help with employment had 
disabilities classified as primarily emotional, 
but this group overlapped another group of 
four out of ten who had problems relating 
to aging or physical health. Limited educa- 
tion was found to be an important factor 
among poor Jews, half of the job seekers 
having less than 11 years of schooling, and 
one in five with less than an eighth grade 
education. Here, too, our blind spots operate. 
Because of the high proportion of young 
Jews in college today, and our tradition as 
the “People of the Book," we tend to over- 
look the earlier generation that has had a 
less impressive education. 

One might consider too, current situations 
of economic recession and rising unemploy- 
ment and its effect on that part of the 
Jewish community which lives marginally. 

In summarizing the problem of the Jewish 
poor—estimated at 700,000 to 800,000 in the 
United States—we must make the point that 
their problems are common to all poor, but 
that there are problems peculiar to Jews, 
problems in inter-group relations, problems 
related to a Jewish identity which exist in a 
society whose image of the Jew is not alto- 
gether accurate, an image which the Jewish 
community persists in perpetuating. The 
problems include poor housing, inadequate 
medical care, neighborhoods that are un- 
destrable in terms of emotional and physical 
security and outside the Jewish cultural 
mainstream. 

There are special needs in the Orthodox 
community to which we must pay attention. 
There are demands which Jewish ritual 
makes—the need to buy Kosher food, for 
example. The Chassidic community has a 
built-in resistance to secular education, par- 
ticularly at the high school and college levels. 
Few Chassidim have a college degree—an 
impediment to benefitting from the eco- 
nomic advantages which higher education 
normally bring. Jewish education for this 
group drains the resources of the Chassidic 
family. On religious grounds, the Orthodox 
and Chassidic communities are opposed to 
birth control and tend to have large families. 
In Williamsburgh, in New York City, the 
median family size is 6.3 children, as opposed 
to the average Jewish family size of 2 chil- 
dren. 

My thesis is a plea to “raise our con- 
sclousness"—a phrase borrowed from wom- 
en's Liberation—about what we have been 
unconscious about. What, then, is to be done 
and who is to do it? 

Future historians may likely assess the 
pattern of Jewish community organization 
as the unique characteristic of 20th century 
Jewry, It has become a model for the struc- 
ture of voluntary organizations of other re- 
ligious and ethnic groups. Students from all 
corners of the globe come to study the com- 
plex of Jewish health, welfare, and other 
agencies. We have the structure and the 
processes for rational planning. What may 
need some doing, in my opinion, is the use 
of our structures in a way more responsive 
to needs which we now perceive. And in mov- 
ing towards this responsiveness, I suggest 
that some basic questions need to be asked: 

Who decides what service gets how much 
money? 

What process is used in making the de- 
cision? 
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Do all elements in the Jewish community 
share in this decision-making process? 

How are priorities set? 

Where is the power? 

Does the Jewish community need to re- 
order its domestic priorities? 

Are we paying enough attention to our 
domestic Jewish needs? 

A word about the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and its role in this feld. Our organi- 
gation is constantly changing. For those of 
us who work for AJC, it is revealing to look 
back on our jobs and realize that what we 
do today is vastly different from what took 
up our days five, ten or twenty years ago. It 
is a characteristic that makes working for 
AJC so exciting, and it is the quality that 
makes our membership so knowledgeable 
and so challenging in the Jewish community. 
From a “defense agency” in the early days, 
we grew in knowledge and understanding of 
the fact that Jewish security could not be 
achieved in a society which did not protect 
the rights of all groups. In the 1940's we 
moved into areas of scientific research, to 
understand the nature and dynamics of 
prejudice, In 1947 we took our place in the 
civil rights movement, placing our resources 
and knowledge at the disposal of all America 
in its great struggle for equality. We became 
what we now call a community relations 
agency. 

We have been refining our understanding 
of equality, and in the early 1960's we recog- 
nized for example, that we could not con- 
tinue to call for fair employment without 
also calling for full employment. We per- 
ceived a truth which is becoming even more 
apparent today, that economics has a great 
deal to do with equality. 

In 1969, our Executive Board took a step 
which may in its long-range implications be 
as important as the step we took in 1947 
when we moved into the field of race. In 
1969, after 3 summers of turmoil in our 
cities, we recognized that the domestic tran- 
quillity which we believe to be an ultimate 
goal, cannot be achieved in a society in 
which a large number of people subsist on 
incomes inadequate to maintain health and 
decency. We moved to help in public welfare 
reform, and in a rather curious by-path, dis- 
covered a truth which had been buried for 
too long. In our activity around welfare re- 
form in behalf of the poor, we “discovered” 
our own poor, We also discovered that many 
of our poor had little or no contact with the 
existing institutions we take such pride in. 
In cities across the country—Dallas, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Chicago—our Chapters began to view 
their own communities with a diagnostic eye 
and the questions that I have suggested are 
questions being asked by our own member- 
ship. As a result of this growing interest we 
are beginning to define our role. Today, the 
AJC is moving to become more of a Jewish 
“civic” agency, expressing the views of our 
members on the major issues that touch the 
Jewish experience today, and which affect 
the quality of Jewish life. 

We have just received a grant from the Ba- 
ron. DeHirsch fund—a fund with an illus- 
trious history in helping the immigrant Jew 
become a productive and self-supporting citi- 
zen—to convene & consultation on the nature 
of Jewish poverty which will be held in New 
York in the fall of this year. The consultation 
will, we hope, bear the hallmark of AJC— 
with scholarly papers and analysis by experts 
that will help clarify the situation of Jew- 
ish poverty today, and project for us the 
needs of the next decade. We hope to enrich 
the whole Jewish community's knowledge by 
publications that will result from this con- 
sultation. Under consideration are some pilot 
and demonstration programs that will at- 
tempt to get at an understanding of the 
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blocks that stand in the way of communica- 
tion between the Jewish poor and those of us 
who are in the mainstream of Jewish com- 
munal life. This will involve work in transi- 
tional neighborhoods, which may yet be saved 
for those Jews who wish to remain in a famil- 
iar and congenial environment and where 
supportive services may help in this process. 

In all of our work, we do not intend to 
become á competing agency with those in the 
Jewish community that are responsible for 
on-going and direct services to people. We do 
not intend to set up agencies. We see our- 
selves as supporters and stimulators, and we 
hope to develop the closest and most cordial 
relationships with Jewish organizations in 
those fields in which we have mutual con- 
cerns, If in this process, we all heighten our 
awareness, and refine our skills to do what 
needs to be done we will consider our under- 
taking to be successful. 

(Mrs. Ann G. Wolfe, Program Consultant 
in the Intergroup Relations and Social Ac- 
tion Department of the American Jewish 
Committee, is a specialist in youth work and 
social welfare for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

She carries major responsibility for AJC’s 
activities in the social welfare field, helping 
to organize programs in local AJC chapters 
and working with a variety of national coali- 
tions in the specific areas of hunger, welfare 
reform and health.) 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the language of House Resolu- 
tion 319, which I introduced on March 
17, 1971. I was hoping it might catch 
the attention of the administration: 

H. Res. 319 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
& residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for 
the total withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of United States troops and those of the 
other foreign countries in the United States 
camp. 

“the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men,” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain a guarantee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front of safe conduct 
out of Vietnam for all American prisoners 
and all American Armed Forces simultane- 
ously. 
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ALL-WEATHER HELICOPTER 
STATION NEEDED 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Cordova, Alaska, is an important fishing 
resort for many Alaskans. Because of the 
beautiful outdoors and the magnificent 
wildlife in the area, many people from 
all over the world visit Cordova to fish 
and hunt. 

It is truly one of the great hunting 
and fishing areas of the world. Many citi- 
zens and visitors to the greater Cordova 
area suffer loss of life and equipment 
every year due to fishing and hunting 
accidents. Many of these accidents would 
not be as costly, however, if an all 
weather helicopter station were located 
within minutes from the disaster area. 

It is obvious that victims to fishing, 
hunting or boating accidents would have 
a greater chance of survival and a greater 
chance of less serious injury if there 
were some dependable, practical means 
of lifting victims of accidents to hospitals 
and other stations where they may re- 
ceive the necessary aid. 

The city council of the city of Cordova 
has requested that the U.S. Coast Guard 
establish a lifesaving station with an all 
weather helicopter unit within the 
greater Cordova area. As a visitor to this 
area, I know it would be of immeasurable 
service to the citizens of Cordova. I am 
including in the Recorp a copy of the 
resolution from the city council and I be- 
lieve it deserves your careful considera- 
tion. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 71-6 
(A resolution urging the U.S. Coast Guard to 
establish a lifesaving station with an all 
weather helicopter unit within the greater 

Cordova area) 

Whereas the community of Cordova sup- 
ports a fishing fleet of several hundred vessels 
and individuals, and 

Whereas many hunters and sportsmen come 
into the area from more populous areas of 
Alaska and the other 49 States, and 

Whereas citizens and visitors of the Greater 
Cordova Area cuffer loss of life and equip- 
ment every year due to fishing and hunting 
accidents, and 

Whereas a locally based all weather heli- 
copter could reach these victims within 
minutes, and 

Whereas in many instances, a matter of 
minutes may mean the saving or loss of a 
life, now therefore be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Cordova, Alaska, that the U.S. Coast Guard 
be urged to establish a Life Saving Station, 
with an all weather helicopter unit, within 
the Greater Cordova Area. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the Commander 
17th District U.S. Coast Guard, Governor 
William A, Egan, Senator Ted Stevens, Sena- 
tor Mike Gravel, Representative Nick Begich 
and Lt. Commander William Hudson. 

Passed and approved this 21st day of June, 
1971. 
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ENERGY CRISIS HURTS 
CONSUMERS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
is facing an energy supply crisis of the 
utmost seriousness. 

The unpleasant truth is that, on the 
basis of present known reserves, the 
United States must expect shortages in 
all of our present energy sources: Oil, 
natural gas, water power, and nuclear 
power. Even coal, although in plentiful 
supply, is not always economically 
available and, furthermore, its expanded 
use would be costly in terms of environ- 
mental pollution. 

The energy supply shortage is under- 
standable. Of all the energy consumed 
by man in the last 2,000 years, half has 
been consumed in the last 100 years. 
That is not the end of the story. It is 
reliably estimated that by the year 1990, 
less than 20 years from now, the United 
States will require almost double the 
amount of energy we used in 1970. And 
the experts say there is a strong possi- 
bility that our total energy needs may 
triple by the end of this century. 

During the decade between 1960 and 
1970; our national population increased 
by about 12 percent. In that same period, 
our national energy requirements in- 
creased by more than 41 percent. 

Significantly, natural gas consumption 
increased by more than 50 percent. 

In 1968, for the first time in the indus- 
try’s history, more gas was consumed in 
the United States than was discovered, 
reducing the known reserves by 5.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet. In 1969, the deficit was 
12.3 trillion cubic feet. And in 1970, the 
shortfall for the contiguous 48 States was 
10.6 trillion cubic feet. 

No comfort is to be derived from the 
fact that total gas reserves increased 
last year because of reserves associated 
with the discovery of oil in Alaska. No 
pipeline facilities at present exist to 
get either the oil or the gas out of Alaska, 
and no one knows how long it will be 
before they are in operation. But we do 
know that these reserves will not become 
available for use in the near future. 

And the need is now. 

Two factors are responsible for the gas 
supply crisis. One is greatly increased 
demand for this cleanest, most econom- 
ical, and most convenient of all fuels. 
The other is an extremely serious falter- 
ing in the search for new gas reserves. 

What is the reason for this critical 
slowdown? 

It can be traced back to a ruling of 
the Supreme Court in 1954 that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission must control 
wellhead prices charged for gas by pro- 
ducers selling to interstate pipelines. 

During the ensuing 17 years, the price 
of gas at the wellhead has been kept so 
low that there has been a grave erosion 
of the incentive for people to go out and 
look for new sources of supply. On a 
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B.t.u. basis the average price of gas at 
the source is less than one-third the 
price of oil and approximately two- 
thirds the price of coal. 

Not only has the Federal Power Com- 
mission set producer prices for gas so 
low that it sells below other less desirable 
competing fuels, it also has removed 
validity from sales contracts between 
producers and interstate pipelines. 

Under present regulations, the con- 
tracts cover volume of gas to be delivered, 
prices, and delivery terms, all of which 
must be approved by the Federal Power 
Commission. But the contracts have little 
meaning. 

After the producer begins deliveries, 
every provision of his contract with the 
pipeline company is subject to subse- 
quent change and revision by order of 
the Commission. It can change the prices 
stated in the contract, or extend the 
terms of the contract, or change the ac- 
tual volume of gas to be delivered. Once 
it has set a price the Commission can 
change that price and frequently has. 
The uncertainty caused by these possi- 
bilities naturally makes producers less 
eager to go out exploring for new fields. 

But unless such exploration does go on, 
American consumers will be plagued by a 
critical shortage of this clean burning 
fuel; and our supplies are already being 
strained. As an example, Chicago con- 
sumers are now faced with a critical 
shortage of natural gas—the result of a 
strict air pollution ordinance. The Oil 
and Gas Journal reports that within 1 
year after the passage of this ordinance, 
the Chicago backlog for natural gas serv- 
ice mounted to 16,550 applicants. In the 
state of Michigan, the Consumer Power 
Company, which serves 840,000 custom- 
ers in 37 counties, is now connecting new 
residential customers on a strict priority 
basis, and is refusing to accept any new 
industrial or commercial customers. Fur- 
thermore, they estimate that they will be 
forced to cut off all new customers by the 
end of 1971. A similar situation exists in 
Ohio. The East Ohio Gas Co. has been 
unable to accept any new industrial gas 
customers since May 1, 1970, even though 
the requested supplies would have sig- 
nificantly reduced air pollution. 

Presently over 140 million Americans 
rely on natural gas to heat their homes, 
cook their food, fire the burners of in- 
dustry, and generate their electricity. 
Moreover, the number is increasing at 
an alarming rate. At such a time when 
the demand for clean-burning natural 
gas is rising sharply, we cannot short- 
change consumers by continuing to dis- 
courage the search for and the develop- 
ment of natural gas reserves. 

Last April, I introduced in the House a 
bill—H.R. 7144—designed to make at 
least a start toward avoiding that catas- 
trophe. Similar measures have been in- 
troduced by other Members. 

The proposed legislation would vali- 
date contracts between gas producers and 
interstate pipelines once they were ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This is not a decontrol measure. All 
new contracts would still have to be sub- 
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mitted to the F.P.C. They would become 
binding only after approval by the Com- 
mission or approval with stipulated con- 
ditions agreed to by all parties. Or the 
Commission could disapprove any con- 
tract, thereby voiding it. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is the 
minimum legislation required at this 
time to alleviate the present urgent situ- 
ation. It is not advanced as a complete 
solution to the gas supply shortage. But 
its enactment by Congress would show 
the gas producers that we are aware of 
the problem they face—and in which all 
gas consumers share—and that we are 
ready to make a start toward a solution. 

A recent Wall Street Journal editorial 
on this subject was captioned “Out of 
Gas”. We are not yet out of gas, but it 
would be the part of wisdom to heed the 
Journal’s statement that: 

Regulation has tended to keep the price 
of natural gas cheaper in many markets than 
coal or oil with the result that demand for 
natural gas and expansion of the pipeline 
network to supply the demand has outpaced 
the development of gas reserves. 


The full text of the Wall Street Journal 
editorial follows: 
[The Wall Street Journal, June 30, 1971] 
Our or Gas 


Given the sad state of the nation’s rail- 
roads and airlines, federal regulation doesn’t 
have a very shiny image these days and the 
shine isn't improved much as we hear more 
of the plight of another regulated industry, 
natural gas. 

It became evident last summer that gas 
pipeline companies had expanded facilities 
close to the point of offering customers more 
gas than was in fact available. The industry 
scraped through last winter but there are 
other winters, and new possibilities of short- 
ages in some markets, on the way. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission regulates the industry 
under the Natural Gas Act of 1938; regula- 
tion deserves some of the blame for the 
present state of affairs. 

Regulation has tended to keep the price 
of natural gas cheaper in many markets than 
coal or oll, even though these are in many 
ways less desirable fuels. The result has been 
that demand for natural gas and expansion 
of the pipeline network to supply the de- 
mand has outpaced the development of gas 
reserves. 

Most of the trouble goes back into the con- 
troversial history of natural-gas regulation. 
The 1938 act was initially interpreted as 
allowing the FPC to regulate only gas trans- 
mission and resale. But in the late 1940s the 
FPC, with backing from Truman, 
broadened its interpretation of the act to 
include setting “wellhead” prices paid to 
producers. The Supreme Court upheld this 
expansion of the FPC power in the landmark 
Phillips decision of 1953. 

However, the FPC of that era had not reck- 
oned sufficiently with the complexities that 
would be involved in setting fair producer 
prices. Natural-gas price regulation has been 
a battleground since. The commission usu- 
ally has leaned towards holding prices down 
in the face of pressures from consumers and 
consuming-state politicians. 

Now, however, with a shortage impend- 
ing, the FPC is faced with the task of trying 
to crank some belated price increases into 
the cumbersome regulatory system, with the 
hope of stimulating a higher rate of explora- 
tion and development of natural gas and 
damping some of the demand. The adjust- 
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ment will take time and it won't be popular 
with consumers suddenly faced with some 
surprisingly large price increases. 

In reviewing the whole affair the other 
day in a speech to an industry group, FPC 
Commissioner Lawrence J. O'Connor Jr. said 
the FPC doesn’t deserve all the blame. That 
is no doubt true. He faulted pipeline com- 
panies for not being more careful in seeing 
to it that their customer commitments were 
adequately backed with gas reserves. He 
blamed the Department of Interior for being 
too restrictive in granting offshore explora- 
tion leases. He blamed the federal General 
Services Administration and state power 
commissions for constantly intervening in 
rate cases to demand lower prices. 

Mr. O’Connor said the FPC should estab- 
lish a new “pricing mechanism” to restore 
market stability. There is an alternative, 
though. The nation could reexamine the 
whole concept of federal regulation, which is 
in trouble on so many fronts. It might find 
that market forces could do a better job in 
most areas and that the idea of regulation 
ran out of gas even before the gas industry 
itself did. 


WOMEN’S PAGES: AN IRREVERENT 
VIEW 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest problems in advancing the 
cause of consumer protection has been 
the reluctance of many newspapers to 
treat the issue as the vital concern it is. 
Consumer articles are frequently con- 
signed to the women’s section of most 
papers, along with others on health, 
safety, food, clothing, and the like. These 
stories are too often treated as a kind of 
filler and given no priority in terms of 
demanding hard-hitting investigative re- 
porting. Accordingly, consumers are 
being shortchanged in an area of major 
interest to them. Papers are often reluc- 
tant to display prominently, articles con- 
demning products which may be adver- 
tised in the pages of that same paper. 

Nicholas von Hoffman has written a 
perceptive analysis on such low quality 
“attic journalism” and has made some 
recommendations on changing our news- 
papers’ priorities in the consumer field. 
Of course, there are some papers which 
handle consumer protection stories in an 
appropriate manner. The article, from 
the Columbia Journalism Review of 
July, 1971, follows: 

WOMEN’S Paces: AN IRREVERENT VIEW 

American newspapers do their worst job 
on the topics that are most important to 
people: food, clothing, shelter, health—the 
areas that the women’s page most often has 
responsibility for, The fault doesn't lie with 
those who put these sections together, but 
with the top editors, publishers, and owners 
who run their operations so that it is next 
to impossible to print something that isn’t 
a combination of shlock and hokum. 

Some newspapers do make a major effort 
with all or parts of their women’s sections. 
The Chicago Tribune is one. Then there are 
some women’s page editors who, by pure 
force of character and ability to improvise 
and politic, are able to defeat their manage- 
ment's determination to put out a mediocre 
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to inferior product. But, for most papers, I 
think my observation is a fair one. 

I write a column that appears in the Wash- 
ington Post women’s pages three days a week, 
and one of the most frequent questions I get 
is, “Don’t you resent being put on the wom- 
en’s page?” I don’t, because I have learned 
that people read the women’s pages far more 
than the editorial page, where our big hitters 
hold forth. A few months ago Art Buchwald 
came to the same conclusion and asked to 
be moved out of the editorial section and 
back with us. 

The women’s page is a place that ambi- 
tious, younger reporters want to leave, it's 
where you don’t see the raises out, 
it’s low priority, the afterthought of the 
managing editor who is always saying, “Oh, 
on that Nixon visit story, let's get a woman’s 
angle. How ‘bout a sidebar on Pat?” In the 
back of the bus where we ride, that passes for 
creativity. 

The rules for journalism are upside down 
on the women's page. Again, I want to em- 
phasize. this isn’t a reflection on the staff 
but on the management. Take the printing 
of press releases. A man on city side who gets 
a press release and retypes it and moves it 
without checking, without trying to make it 
some kind of filled-out, fair, and full story, 
will get fired on any good paper. Yet that 
same paper will encourage the people in the 
women's section to do exactly that. 

In place after place, the women’s section 
is where they let old newspaper people out 
to pasture: the sick, the tired, the neurotic, 
the incompetent, and the paralytically 
cynical. Then, after they do it, the managing 
editor will say to you, “Hell no! I don’t ever 
go back there. You make one little remark 
and all those girls start bawling and weep- 
ing. I always stay out of the women’s 
section.” 

We like to say we're not in a business but 
in a profession, so we can tout our ethics and 
our standards. Notice that whenever some 
feliow like Agnew attacks us that’s what we 
always come back with—all that yuck about 
the highest standards of responsible journal- 
ism. Newspapers do have it, but not in the 
women’s section. 

In many newspaper offices a publicity man 
dare not appear in the main newsroom; he 
would get thrown out. In the women’s section 
it’s another matter. He may have more power 
than the editor; he often has more gall. Be- 
fore our section was reorganized, I could have 
come in after lunch and seen flacks sitting 
at my desk using my phone and typing up 
their stories that I was supposed to use. 

The flack has a certain color of legitimacy. 
He is supposed to be some sort of informa- 
tion officer. But more pernicious and more 
widespread is the direct intervention of the 
newspaper's own advertising department in 
the operation of the women’s pages. It per- 
meates everything from fashion to travel. 

On the simplest level you get some papers 
where it is a matter of straight policy: never 
bum rap an advertiser in the restaurant 
column, even when he’s serving ground glass 
and rat poison in the Caesar salad and kiting 
the Diner’s Club checks. Or there is the prac- 
tice in some newspapers of tying the de- 
partment’s budget directly to how much 
advertising it brings in. In the area of 
fashions we have people like Eleanor Lambert 
paying reporters’ airplane and hotel bills. 
The same thing happens with food editors, 
with almost anything you care to mention. 

On most papers—but thankfully no more 
on the one I work for—we are beggars in the 
women’s page, living on payola and freebies, 
and what's really so sad is that the staff 
people do it not because they want to but 
because they either take the handout or they 
don't get to cover the story. Go out and cover 
anything you want—the Paris openings, the 
Cannes Film Festival, the inauguration of 
the Antarctica Hilton—just so long as some- 
body other than the paper gets the tab. 
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The result has been that the papers have 
missed the biggest muck-raking stories of 
the last decade. Ralph Nader and the whole 
consumer movement have shaped themselves 
the way they have because the specialized 
sections of American newspapers didn’t break 
the story; often they have either refused to 
cover it or done so with shocking tardiness. 
It could have been the newspapers that got 
into all of this first—unsafe cars, automobile 
insurance, outdated food, shoddy workman- 
ship, false advertising, dresses made of flam- 
mable materials, glass storm doors that shat- 
ter and decapitate children when they open 
them, and on and on. But that’s not the way 
the public typically gets any of this enor- 
mously important information. 

The pattern is for some private group to 
do the investigating, using its own often- 
thin resources, and, after it has assembled 
the facts, to go to a friendly senator. He holds 
a hearing, which is televised or written up 
in the front of the paper. Much, much later, 
if ever, does it get to the women’s section, 
where you would think it would do the most 
good and where it certainly belongs. 

We can only speculate at the consequences 
of all these years of nonservice They may have 
been sad but limited, as in the case of women 
who continued to take the birth control pill 
because they kept reading in the local paper 
that it was safe. Or our low-quality report- 
age, our self-satisfied peeping that all is as 
advertised, may have had a kind of diffuse, 
maddening effect. For we have encouraged 
people to look at all the things around them 
that won’t work, that blow up in their hands, 
that are at repeated variance with their sub- 
sequent experience. 

Maybe it doesn’t matter that for years 
your newspaper led you to believe canned 
tomatoes have an indefinite shelf life and 
then you found out they don’t. Maybe it 
doesn’t matter that the paper solemnly talks 
about government-established minimum 
daily vitamin requirements as if these were 
known, demonstrable facts; then later you 
find out they weren't facts, they were just 
hypotheses that a group of scientists took a 
vote on. 

From aspirin to radiation, from child psy- 
chology to interior decorating, we have gone 
along, gullible to every commercial interest, 
every authority figure, every flash-in-the-pan 
guru. It has been pleasant, or at least without 
conflict and intraoffice strain, but in the end 
we have done our bit to foster the conviction 
going about that it’s all a shuck, that the 
media, the politicians, and the advertisers 
are in collusion to keep everybody ignorant, 
If a man can't find out the truth about trad- 
ing stamps in his morning paper, is he going 
to believe anything else we print? If we have 
trained him to be satisfied with the infor- 
mation we supply him about his food and 
clothing, will he demand better on other 
topics? 

Let’s not dilate on the superiority of net- 
work TV news to the front page, except to 
remind ourselves that everybody but news- 
paper editors knows it, and that’s why sur- 
veys show that people believe the tube, not 
our headlines. Those editors are not going to 
change; they will continue to print the front 
of the paper just as though the news is fresh 
and everybody hadn’t seen it on TV the night 
before. 

The part of the paper that isn’t tied into 
inherited ideas of what an event is and when 
you have to write about it is the women’s 
section. There are almost no must-cover 
events in a women’s section. There are an- 
nouncements, but no mandatory events un- 
less the publisher uses the society page to 
puff his friends and orders coverage of hare- 
and-hounds hunt breakfasts. 

You can write about anything anytime. 
You are not hamstrung by the notion that 
there must be a newspeg before you can deal 
with a topic. The women’s page is also freed 
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from the conventional forms of presentation, 
the three or four W’s pyramid construction, 
all the things that allow us to kid ourselves 
into thinking formula writing is good writ- 
ing, or even good journalism. About the only 
restraint put on many women’s pages is that 
the material be connected with the lives of 
the readers, that they be shown why it might 
matter to them. 

The point is that what we call the women's 
pages aren’t so heavily weighed down with 
unchangeable definitions of what they must 
contain and how they must present it. They 
are in the best position to show the rest of 
the paper what you do when most people 
get their first news, and the news they be- 
lieve most, from radio or TV. Women's sec- 
tions have always performed as a backup, 
auxiliary service to the hard news opera- 
tion, but now, with TV, that has increasingly 
become the whole newspaper’s function. 

To carry forward and enlarge on this func- 
tion, however, women’s pages are going to 
have to change some of the ways their staffs 
look at the world. They are going to have to 
move away from the idea that women do one 
set of things in this world and men do an- 
other, that the baseline for judging every 
topic is the values and practices of the ideal- 
ized American family as it mythically existed 
in a smallish-sized city, circa 1927. 

This is not to say that all this talk about 
the sexual revolution, the style revolution, 
the revolution in consciousness, the revolu- 
tion reyolution—that all of that isn't often 
dreadfully exaggerated. It frequently is, but 
even admitting that, there have been some 
very important changes. 

People are living differently. You can see 
it at the supermarket. Look at the rows of 
what are called convenience foods; what they 
betoken is a new kind of family life where 
the wife/mother has ceased to prepare all 
the meals. People get up, go in the kitchen, 
and do for themselves. That doesn't mean 
that unisex is on us, but it does suggest that 
people are far less bound by sexual roles or 
other kinds of roles that were once ascribed 
to them. This hits harder, I believe, at news- 
papers and other general-circulation mass 
media than at specialized men’s and women’s 
publications. 

You can put out a youth-market publica- 
tion and sell it—although that is tricky, be- 
cause in this time of shifting self-definitions 
you may aim for youth and hit the bubble- 
gum crowd, while the real young adult mar- 
ket elects to buy Psychology Today. But a 
newspaper can’t play those games very well. 
Our tries at it, be they old-fashioned ladies’ 
pages or teen corners, bomb out. Increas- 
ingly our success comes from assuming that 
our readers are like ourselves, people who 
want solid information and understanding 
on a broad range of topics, and no jazzbo 
stuff dressing it up to make it male or female 
or mod or with-it. 

This, at any rate, has been my experience 
on the women's page of the Washington Post. 
By every indicator we are attracting large 
numbers of people who aren’t supposed to 
read such a section. But perhaps more impor- 
tant, we have been learning that the women 
who read the page are a remarkable and 
rewarding audience. Not only do they read, 
but they read carefully, and they think about 
it. The quality as much as the quantity of the 
mail is impressive. These are thoughtful, 
carefully written letters by informed people. 
The kook mail is way under 1 per cent, even 
though the readers often get highly contro- 
versial material in tough, undiluted 
language. 

However, if the right readers are there and 
are readily receptive, if the women’s section 
is the place to do much of the kind of 
journalism the front of the paper can’t or 
won't do, none of it means much if manage- 
ment doesn’t change. In a few places you can 
talk to management, but that Is precious few. 
In most places the women’s page is low pres- 
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tige and low political clout in the organiza- 
tion. More than friendly persuasion is needed. 
If you doubt that, look at the rest of the 
newpaper, look at the sections management 
is interested in. Look at the contents of 
Editor & Publisher, its magazine, the publi- 
cation that reflects its interests and its con- 
cerns about newspapering. It may be a pro- 
fession for us, but it’s a business for them. 

Yet the people who run newspapers are 
moveable. They respond to the embarrass- 
ment of exposure. In this middle-class era, 
nothing shocks our increasingly lettered pub- 
lic more than the violation of professional 
standards—any professional standards—and 
while much of this is a con put over on the 
public it can serve some good uses. 

Some kind of association of women’s page 
editors putting out a publication assessing 
various newspapers’ performances could do a 
great deal. Dealing with management alone 
will only get us slaughtered off. The adver- 
tising director of the city’s largest department 
store has more power on a paper than its 
women's page editor has—except on that 10 
per cent of papers which do operate on some- 
what more elevated principles. But this situ- 
ation has confronted people who have wanted 
to do a good job in many occupations— 
teaching research, social work—and they 
have learned that the national professional 
association can give them the muscle to 
insist on the quality work they can't get 
when they argue as individuals. 

I think women’s page editors can do the 
same, and if they do, they will be able to 
make what we call the women’s section, or 
whatever one wants to call the back of the 
book in daily journalism, the most exciting, 
the most useful, and even the most impor- 
tant part of the emerging modern American 
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THE GENERATION GAP 
HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, 
learned and distinguished dean of the 
House has remarked on the three ages 
of man. He avers there are teenagers, 
middle-aged, and “oh, my, but you’re 
looking better.” Nevertheless, as the fol- 
lowing article indicates, “the generation 
gap” which sometimes divides us, also 
ultimately and inevitably joins us 
together: 

THE GENERATION GaP 


It is a widely held mistake that it was 
modern youth who invented (1) rudeness; 
(2) beard; (3) sex; (4) a detestation of the 
older generation. 

Sex, in fact, was already known during the 
Thirty Years War—certainly in the second 
half of it. Indeed, if some interpretations 
of Ovid can be taken seriously, it was not 
completely unknown even to the ancient 
Romans. 

Beards already grew as early as the 14th 
century. And long hair was generally worn 
and extremely fashionable by women and 
men before the invention of scissors. 

Rudeness and ill manners started earlier 
still. It is generally known that Adam and 
Eve had two sons. As soon as the two boys 
grew up, one of them killed the other, thus 
establishing the future pattern of family 
love, warmth and understanding. How 
humanity survived after this, is not quite 
clear. One school maintains that—as Adam 
and Eve had no other children (at least 
no other births were reported in Genesis or 
the local, contemporary press)—incestuous, 
homosexual love was not only legal in those 
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early, somewhat unenlightened days but it 
could also produce issue; the other school— 
and I am a believer in this second theory— 
states that as sex was as yet unknown and 
undiscovered, humanity must have multi- 
plied by some other means. 

The last but one generation who thought 
that they discovered all the miracles and 
Panacea of life, who thought they would 
produce a brave new world and who invented 
new dances of shakes and jerks, was the post- 
World War I generation. They also thought 
that by showing women’s knees they installed 
a new, free and enlightened era for human- 
ity. These young ones are around 70 years of 
age today and know that neither the Charles- 
ton nor the exposition of the female knee has 
saved humanity. They live on their private 
fortunes or their private old-age pensions 
and, as a generation, are not eyen despised 
any more; they are just forgotten. 

Post World War II generation started it 
all over again. They invented even jerkier 
dances and showed larger slices of the naked 
body as a revolutionary innovation, forget- 
ting that there was about a million years 
in our history when our female ancestors 
walked sbout topless and even without mini- 
skirts. There were two fashionable explana- 
tions for the revolt of this latest generation: 

(1) The nuclear bomb has changed all our 
lives and the threat of war and total destruc- 
tion produced an irresponsible, could-not- 
care-less attitude; 

(2) Every previous generation had to fight 
a war but the nuclear bomb has made it 
absolutely impossible for this one. This total 
lack of threat of war and absence of fear of 
destruction produces an irresponsible and 
could-not-care-less attitude. 

People are confused and there is only one 
great living scientist (it happens to be my- 
self) who sees this problem in its proper 
perspective. 

(1) The present young generation is the 
149th to believe that it is about to change 
the world at a stroke; it is the 149th which 
thinks that it is absolutely unique. It is the 
149th because there were altogether 148 pre- 
vious generations in recorded history. 

(2) Young people have always looked down 
upon their elders. Much less publicity has 
been given to the fact that the older genera- 
tions, too, have always looked down upon the 
younger. The old were always hypocrites and 
spoke about their love, admiration and adora- 
tion of youth. But the detestation has always 
been mutual. 

For a long time I could not make up my 
mind in this dispute. I knew an equal num- 
ber of young fools and old fools; I knew an 
equal number of intelligent and wise young 
men and some old ones who, whatever their 
age, refused to grow up. If “youth” finds me 
boring, I find them (or at least many of 
them) much more boring; I find their conver- 
sation exasperatingly dull, their conceit ri- 
diculous, their self-confidence pathetic. I 
have been slowly driven to the conclusion 
that it is the middle-aged who are the salt 
of the earth, the cream of humanity. 

What are, after all, the great achievements 
of this age? 

(1) The glorious advance of pornog- 
raphy—quite a few people would say. But 
this is a trade and a passion of the middle- 
aged. They are the purveyors of pornography, 
of filthy magazines, nude pictures and sex- 
films. Oh yes, but they produce it for the 
young. Nonsense. They produce it for one 
another. It is the middle-aged who go to 
strip-tease shows, gloat over bosoms in glossy 
magazines and buy up the gadgets in sex- 
shops. The young do not need them; they 
regard sex as something almost natural. 

(2) It is the middle-aged who keep all the 
silly vogues and outrageous fashions alive. 
The young get soon bored and, after a while, 
they are quite prepared to wash their necks 
and mend the holes in their sweaters. How 
often did I see gatherings—here or in Cannes 
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or in Scandinavia—consisting of two groups: 
soberly dressed, clean shaven young men with 
ties and middle-aged children, men over 
fifty determined to look 18, wearing blue 
jeans, long dirty beards and using three four- 
letter words in the shortest of sentences. 

(3) Youth is, to a large extent, the inven- 
tion of the middle-aged. Admittedly, some 
of the young people are so proud of the 
flattery of their middle-aged brethren that 
they grow arrogant and believe in the su- 
periority of youth. 

This modern battle of generations is an 
unjust and unequal one. In a battle between 
nationalities an Arab never becomes an 
Israeli; in religious strifes a rich Ulster 
Protestant never becomes an I.R.A. man; in 
racial struggles a white man never becomes 
black. But in this fight between generations, 
the young becomes middle-aged in no time. 
What can he do? He pretends to have re- 
mained young and continues the struggle as 
if nothing had happened. 

Let us proper, reasonably intelligent 
middle-aged people bow to facts and accept 
our own superiority. We know that we shall 
never revolutionize the world; we have tried 
and failed. We know that there are some good 
sorts even among the young who deserve to 
become middle-aged. We know—or suspect— 
that sex is not the main problem in life and 
if some of us cannot behave as decently as 
the young let us behave at least as decently 
as the old. We know that while most of the 
young become old, the majority of human- 
ity—young, middle-aged and old (including 
ourselves)—will never really grow up, 50 
what's the difference, in any case? 

One problem, not so easy to decide is: when 
does middle-age begin? A similar problem 
exists for the young, too. The seventeens re- 
gard the twenty-ones as aged; the sixteens 
regard the eighteens with suspicion; the 
fourteens maintain that one cannot really 
trust anyone over sixteen. Similarly, middle- 
age never begins; but once it has begun it 
never ends. 

My ideal is an American lady of Hungarian 
origin, a famous name, a television star, She 
used to be amazingly young for many, many 
years. Now she has been not quite so young 
but still witty and beautiful for some dec- 
ades. It has been said about her: “Miss So- 
andso has invented the secret of eternal mid- 
dle-age.” And that is the greatest invention 
of our era. 


EVINS BACKS FULTON BILL TO 
CREATE RFC-STYLE FEDERAL FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, I have consistently advocated 
programs to aid, assist, and promote the 
small business sector of our economy. 

Small business is the seedbed of our 
American economic system, the founda- 
tion of our competitive economy, and our 
free enterprise system. 

I recognize also that big business in 
our country is also essential, vital, and 
important to the Nation and to our 
economy. 

I have said many times that while our 
committee is certainly pro-small busi- 
ness—we are not opposed to big busi- 
ness—that both are essential—and that 
both small business and big business 
complement each other—and both serve 
the economy and the Nation. 
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A substantial percentage of small busi-~ 
ness derives its livelihood directly or 
indirectly from larger firms through con- 
tracts and subcontracts, services, special- 
ized production, and other means. 

Big business and small business should 
complement each other. Both have their 
roles in our economy. 

In this connection I want to say that I 
favor in principle a bill recently intro- 
duced by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Fuiton)—H.R. 
9523—-which is patterned after the act 
which established the former Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The RFC assisted in “bailing out” the 
railroads, banks, and many big business 
enterprises that were either bankrupt or 
in deep financial stress during the Hoover 
depression. 

The bill proposed by my colleague from 
Tennessee would provide for direct and 
guaranteed loans to large corporations 
in this Nation. Under the bill these loans 
initially would be for 5 years and could 
be extended under specific circumstances 
for an additional 5-year period. 

This bill proposes to do for big busi- 
ness on a large scale what the Small 
Business Administration does for small 
business on a more limited scale. It is 
needed at this time. 

Both big business and small business 
deserve assistance as a matter of self- 
preservation to assure employment for 
our people. 

I urge that my colleagues study this 
bill and that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency act favorably and promptly 
in reporting and passing legislation to 
create an RFC mechanism to guarantee 
loans and help American big business 
now in financial stress and need of 
assistance. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 
CONTROL COUNCIL 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
State, Justice, Commerce, Judiciary ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 9272, was before 
the House on June 24, 1971, I questioned 
the validity of funding the activities of 
the National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council. Unfortunately, my amendment 
to eliminate funds for the Council was 
not adopted by the House. 

The July 2, 1971, issue of the National 
Wildlife Federation’s conservation re- 
port carried an item on hearings before 
Senator Metcatr’s Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations which 
brought out some of the perils involved 
in the operations of the National Indus- 
trial Pollution Control Council. I insert 
the text of the conservation report’s 
news item at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

I also have been concerned about the 
fact that the corporations represented on 
the Council might be polluters. There- 
fore, I wrote Administrator Ruckelshaus 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
on June 9, 1971, to ask if any other cor- 
porations represented on the Council 
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have pollution abatement proceedings 
pending against them. 

In a response under date of June 29, 
1971, the Environmental Protection 
Agency advised me that there are in fact 
pollution abatement proceedings pend- 
ing against. various of the companies 
represented on the Council. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include the text of my June 9 letter 
and EPA’s June 29 response at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Cross DEFENDS CLOSED-pOOR SESSIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION CONTROL CoUNCIL 


Chairman Bert S. Cross defended the 
closed-door policy for meetings of President 
Nixon’s blue-ribbon National Industrial Pol- 
lution Control Council in recent testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The hearing was con- 
ducted to receive testimony on S. 1657 and 
S. 1964, relating to Federal advisory 
committees. 

Accompanying Mr. Cross as he testified 
were Walter A. Hamilton, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Industry Eco- 
nomics, and Michael F. Butler, Acting Deputy 
General Counsel for the Department of 
Commerce, 

The National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council was created by the President by 
Executive Order 11523 on April 9, 1970. It is 
organized in 30 groupings of major indus- 
tries. The members are chief executives from 
two companies in each of the 30 groups plus 
three members-at-large, or 63 in all. In addi- 
tion, the Council has 30 sub-councils cover- 
ing each of the industrial groups. 

“I do not believe the Council could func- 
tion effectively if it were required to have 
representatives of other viewpoints and inter- 
ests among its members,” Mr, Cross declared. 
“I recognize that there are other points of 
view and other assignment of priorities, and 
these other points of view should be heard 
and considered. But the purpose of NIPCC is 
to get an expression of independent indus- 
tries’ point of view. The present setup, in my 
opinion, encourages Council members to par- 
ticipate with candor. . . . Recognizing that 
other segments of our society wish to be 
heard and have a right to be heard, I can 
only suggest that they should continue to 
do so through other channels.” 

Chairman Cross said the Council should 
not be the crucible for resolving or recon- 
ceiling all interests and conflicts. “Our advice 
to the President and views on these issues 
are spelled out in plain and readable English 
and made publicly available for all serious- 
minded persons to read and study,” he 
declared. “Contrary to the notion expressed 
by some, our advice is not hidden or secret. 
The reports, which are the essence of our 
advice and ideas, speak for themselves.” 

“I do not believe that the frankness of 
exchange of views or the effectiveness of 
Council discussions could be sustained if our 
meetings had to be open to the public,” 
Chairman Cross testified. “In fact, the abil- 
ity of the President to obtain the advice 
of top businessmen on matters as vital to 
our Nation as those with which this Coun- 
cil deals would, in my judgment, be serious- 
ly impaired if not destroyed if all such ad- 
vice had to be proffered in public meetings.” 
He later said that the same problems exist 
with verbatim transcripts. 

Sen. Lee Metcalf (Mont.) then asked if 
Messrs. Cross, Hamilton or Butler were both- 
ered at the open public hearing at the 
presence of a reporter and received an an- 
swer that it was “no problem”. Sen. Met- 
calf followed with this comment: “What 
I am trying to find out is why you are saying 
that some of the outstanding industrialists 
of America do not want to sit in an open 
and free discussion in front of a reporter.” 
Mr. Cross observed: “There is no question in 
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anybody's mind that they have got to be very 
cautious and very careful of what they say 
for the purpose of the record,” saying that 
the Council has to have discussions “that 
are open enough to get this result that we 
are trying to get.” 

“I am getting to think perhaps we should 
have a lawyer from the Antitrust Section 
at the meetings if they are closed,” Sen. Met- 
calf observed. He said he felt that perhaps 
the American people should know “that a 
group of industrialists get together at a 
country club or over cocktails or an ad- 
visory committee with a closed session and 
decide the merits and the future of pollution 
in America.” Mr.. Butler said a lawyer from 
his staff is present at all meetings of the 
Council and the Subcouncil to guard against 
any possible violations of antitrust laws. 

“Now, this is a closed group, Mr. Cross,” 
Sen. Metcalf said. “Their recommendations 
are bound, from a closed group, to be biased 
and suspect. At the very least there should 
be a certain percentage of observers there 
to allay the public’s suspicion that this 
closed group is sitting there to continue the 
kind of pollution that they have contributed 
over the years. Isn't that true?” 

“No, I do not think so,” 
responded. 

Secretary Hamilton said that minutes of 
Council meetings are kept by a full-time 
salaried officer employed by the Federal 
Government. 

Sen. Metcalf then switched his question- 
ing to a specific recommendation of the 
Council. He said that, in October, 1970, the 
Detergent Subcouncil issued a report pre- 
pared by the industry and printed by the 
Government which spoke glowingly of a new 
material, NTA, as a replacement for phos- 
phates in laundry detergents. Sen. Metcalf 
quoted from the report a passage saying 
NTA ts safe for people and the environment. 
However, he also pointed out that, in May, 
1970, Dr. Samuel Epstein, Chief of the En- 
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vironmental Toxicology Carcinogenic Chil- 
dren’s Cancer Research Center told a Sen- 
ate Subcommittee that the proposed use of 
NTA must be disallowed until a wide range of 
problems were resolved. Subsequently, Sen. 
Metcalf pointed out, in December, 1970, one 


month after the Subcouncil. report had 
been issued, the Surgeon General and the 
Environmental Protection Agency recom- 
mended the discontinuance of NTA. Finally, 
in March, 1971, the Detergent Subcommit- 
tee came in with another report, saying the 
earlier version was obsolete and, if uncor- 
rected, would be misleading. 

“I have here an example of the industry 
promoting a questionable product, NTA, in 
what appears to be a Government-sponsored 
document,” Sen, Metcalf declared, saying it 
was on sale by the Government Printing 
Office. Secretary Hamilton said the report 
was the view of the men who signed it, not 
the Government, and that the printed copy 
has a disclaimer to that effect. He also said 
that the Commerce Department has made 
no move to take the discredited publication 
off the sale list at the Government Printing 
Office. 

Sen. Metcalf then called attention to fre- 
quent references in the Oct. 14, 1970, meet- 
ing of the Council to “get going on a com- 
munications-PR program”. He read a docu- 
ment calling for information on pollution 
cleanups, then observed: “Now, that is a 
very revealing document that the purpose 
of the National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council is largely a public relations activity.” 
Secretary read from the minutes of the 
meeting and said the purpose of the dis- 
cussion was to both let Government and the 
public know what industry is doing as well as 
to serve as a spur for others with similar 
problems. 

Also appearing before the Subcommittee 
was Jacob Clayman and Sheldon Samual, 
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representing AFL-CIO. Mr. Clayman spoke to 
the points brought out in Mr. Cross’ testi- 
mony. “There are two precepts that I think 
are overriding,” he declared. “One, the pub- 
lic’s right to know, and it is preeminent in 
our society. And, number two, any institu- 
tion, any organization, any committee that 
operates outside of the span of the general 
public will never get credibility. This is one 
of our problems in our society today, as all 
of us know the fearful loss of credibility on 
the part of government. This is one of the 
easy ways to achieve that unfortunate re- 
solve—so close the door to the public, leaving 
the balance to their imaginations, which can 
run wild, too.” 

Prof. Henry J. Stack, State University of 
New York, College at Cortland, declared: 
“An advisory committee should, it appears, 
be effective yet it should be open and pub- 
lic. It should be competent and expert; yet 
it should be wisely representative. It should 
be able to generate independent thinking 
and detached, tough criticism; yet it should 
be accountable and subject to the needs of 
its ‘mother’ agency. It should be critical and 
independent: yet it should not be in a posi- 
tion to obstruct the work of a public agency. 
It should represent legitimate social interest: 
yet it should not be in a position to define 
the public interest in private terms or con- 
vert public authority into private power,” 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C., June 29, 1971. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation, Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Mr. DINGELL: In response to your 
June 9 request, we have searched our files 
to determine whether pollution abatement 
proceedings are pending against any of the 
companies which have officials serving as 
members of the National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council. 

Using the Council’s most current member- 
ship list, undated to June 8, 1971, we find 
that the companies listed below fit into the 
category you established. 

. United States Steel Corporation. 
. Republic Steel Company. 

. Interlake Steel Corporation. 

. National Steel Corporation. 

. Armco Steel Corporation. 

. Weyerhaeuser Company. 

. Allied Chemical Corporation. 

Additionally, a consent judgment was filed 
in the case of General Motors Corporation in 
January 1971; the Company agreed to elim- 
inate all discharges of toxic metals and caus- 
tics from its plant at Tarrytown, New York. 
This case is considered pending until com- 
pliance terms and dates are satisfied. 

Please note that this listing does not in- 
clude cases in which the Department of Jus- 
tice may have brought action on its own 
initiative, as it has done under the Refuse 
Act. We are, therefore, taking the liberty of 
forwarding your letter and a copy of this 
reply to the Justice Department. 

Should you require additional assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM McGowan, 
Director, 
Office of Congressional Affairs. 
JUNE 9, 1971. 
Hon. Wiruuram D. RUCKELHAUS, Administra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. RUCKELSHAUS: The National In- 
dustrial Pollution Control Council is an ad- 
visory commission made up of approximately 
sixty-five industrial executives from across 
the country. I would very much like to know 
if any of the companies who employ these 
gentlemen have pollution abatement pro- 
ceedings pending against them. 
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I would appreciate it if you would give 
this matter your immediate attention. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation. 


WILLIAM G. GISEL—AN INNOVATOR 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend Bill Gisel has been president of 
Bell Aerospace for 11 years and is lead- 
ing the search for new dimensions in 
writing tomorrow’s aerospace history. 
Bill is thinking about research and de- 
velopment for needs in the next decade. 

Mr. Speaker, I look for spectacular 
news this fall or even earlier concerning 
Bell Aerospace research and develop- 
ment on the application of aerodynamics 
to large, oceangoing vessels. 

A recent aerospace article in the June 
issue of Business in New York State em- 
phasizes the abilities of Bill Gisel. I am 
delighted to call this to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The article is included at this point: 


THE INNOVATORS 


Bell aerospace has been pioneering in new 
concepts for aircraft ever since Lawrence D, 
Bell founded his Bell Aircraft Corporation 
in 1935. Today, its new name points up 
changed directions and its president, Wil- 
lam G. Gisel, is leading the search for new 
dimensions in writing tomorrow's aerospace 
history. 

Mr. Gisel, who has been president of the 
company since 1960, joined Bell 20 years 
earlier as a cashier and rose through the 
financial side of the business. “So,” he says, 
“I’ve spent a greater portion of my time in 
the last ten years in engineering and market- 
ing fields—I could concentrate on those be- 
cause I was familiar with finances.” 

Engineering knowledge is vital to Bell, 
which invents, develops and builds systems 
and products in rocket propulsion, aerospace 
components and electromechanical and elec- 
tromagnetic electronics fields. Currently it 
has 138 separate, individual programs within 
those three areas. 


APOLLO PROGRAM 


Bell has been deeply involved in the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s manned spacecraft program and the 
U.S. Air Force satellite programs since 1959, 
when its Agena upper stage rocket engine 
performed perfectly in the first launching of 
@ Polar orbiting satellite. Since then, the 
Agena engine has placed a variety of U.S. 
Air Force and NASA payloads into orbit— 
more than 300 for the Air Force alone. 

Mr. Gisel was an observer at the launchings 
of Apollo moon missions, watching the per- 
formance of his company’s equipment as- 
signments which extended from lift-off to 
splashdown, 

Astronauts trained in the Bell developed 
Lunar Landing Training Vehicle and the 
Lunar Module Rendezvous Simulator. The 
Command, Service and Lunar Modules have 
31 Bell designed and produced zero-gravity 
propellant and water tanks, Most critical of 
all, however, is the Bell designed and devel- 
oped LM ascent engine, which had to func- 
tion properly the first time, because, unlike 
many of LM's other subsystems, there is no 
back-up ascent propulsion system. It did! 
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COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Under a NASA contract for computer 
structural analyses to trace and define the 
thermal and mechanical stresses at some 
5,000 key points throughout the intricate 
framework of the Apollo spacecraft and its 
modules, Bell applied its expertise in com- 
puter applications. 

According to Mr. Gisel, “one of the things 
that most people want to see is a spillover 
from our space program to solve earthbound 
problems. And we’ye done just that as a 
result of our computer knowhow. In coop- 
eration with the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare we have automated 
all medical, environmental and sociological 
files for 8,500 American Indians of the San 
Xavier and Papago Indian Reservations in 
Arizona as a pilot program. The system pro- 
vides physicians, public health nurses and 
environmental specialists with a single data 
base that is current, complete and immedi- 
ately accessible regardless of the location at 
which the patient is being treated. 

“I believe this is an important break- 
through which will ultimately bring better 
health to everyone in the nation, and it is 
typical of the innovative thinking we have 
here at Bell.” 

Many of Bell’s engineering staff of about 
1,000 have M.S. or PhDs, usually in aeronauti- 
cal engineering. “We look for specialists, with 
growth potential, to handle the inter-disci- 
plinary types of innovative projects we are 
constantly developing here,” Mr. Gisel notes. 
“Our fine New York State universities— 
Columbia. NYU, RPI, Cornell and the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, which is 
becoming a fine scientific institution and 
we are working very closely with them—pro- 
vide much of our engineering talent. 

“We usually make our judgments on proj- 
ects as a team decison. I get complete brief- 
ings in all engineering areas and query ad- 
vanced research so I can evaluate it for 
merit.” 

Currently, Bell is engaged in research and 
development in the fields of its expertise 
for needs a decade hence. For example, it is 
participating in an experiment designed to 
determine the technical and operational 
feasibility of developing an air traffic control 
system employing a satellite relay. The ex- 
periment is being aimed at achieving the im- 
proved air-to-ground and ground-to-air 
communications that will be required simul- 
taneously to monitor and control the 250 
aircraft that are expected to be crossing the 
North Atlantic at peak load periods in the 
1980s. 

In materials research, the company has de- 
signed a test apparatus for evaluating the 

erosive effects of impinging rain, 
sand and ice particles upon materials at 
speeds up to Mach 3. Such information is 
vital to the development of today’s high- 
speed military and commercial aircraft and 
tomorrow's supersonic jets. 

AIR CUSHION VEHICLES 

But one of the projects nearest and dearest 
to Bill Gisel's heart is Bell's air cushion and 
surface effect vehicle developments. 

“There is no limit to the applications of 
the air cushion concept,” he says enthusias- 
tically. "We can have air cushion landing 
gear on planes, and make airports, as we know 
them today, obsolete. Since they are am- 
phibious, the plane could land anywhere 
there’s a relatively flat surface. 

“It is one of the most promising develop- 
ments in surface transportation. ACVs have 
been demonstrated in San Francisco, where 
in one year nearly 14,000 people were whisked 
in direct routes across San Francisco Bay 
between Oakland and San Francisco Air- 
ports and downtown San Francisco. And, of 
course, the British are using a 177-ton ACV 
to ferry cars and passengers across the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

“This development is a classic example of 
the adaptation of a military development to 
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solve civilian problems,” he adds, pointing 
out that “Bell’s ACV Voyageur, being built 
in Canada, meets the demand for effective, 
economical transportation—particularly in 
the Arctic and other not easily accessible 
areas of the world.” 

The 25-ton payload of Voyageur is equal 
to that of most transport airplanes now in 
regular supply operations in the Arctic—but 
lacking the dependency on weather that 
limits flight. Because they ride on a cushion 
of air above the surface, ACVs take ice, snow, 
water and the tundra in their stride. “Fur- 
thermore,” Mr. Gisel notes, “the environ- 
mentalists will be happy to know that tests 
show that the low cushion pressure will not 
affect the ecology of the tundra country.” 

Bell is currently building for the U.S. 
Navy, Maritime Administration and Depart- 
ment of Commerce a 100-ton Surface Effect 
Ship (not amphibious) which will be capable 
of speeds of 80 knots or more. A prototype 
of possible ocean going vessels, the craft 
rides on a drag-reducing cushion of air 
contained by two side hulls and flexible 
bow and stern seals. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The old adage of “let a busy man do it 
and it will get done” certainly applies to Bill 
Gisel. In addition to the far flung responsi- 
bilities of his leadership of Bell Aerospace, 
he finds time for an amazing variety of civic 
assignments. 

He is vice chairman, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, of the Niagara Frontier 
Transportation Authority, which is actively 
planning for transportation growth in Erie 
and Niagara counties. After the problems 
involved in assuring the moon walkers a safe 
return to their mother ship, the charting of 
new bus terminals, airports, roads and pub- 
lic transportation must seem relatively easy 
to implement. 

Mr. Gisel is also a member of the New York 
State Advisory Council for the Advancement 
of Industrial Research and Development, a 
group of leaders in science-oriented in- 
dustries and universities, who meet to survey 
needs of industry, the capacity of the aca- 
demic world to fill them, and to make recom- 
mendations for new or enlarged programs. 
“This work is extremely important," he says, 
“to assure the continued excellence and re- 
sponsiveness of scientific education in our 
State.” 

Other science-oriented affiliations include 
membership in the Air Force Association, 
Navy League of the U.S., National Space Club, 
the National Aviation Hall of Fame, National 
Defense Transportation Assn., and on the 
Niagara University Council. He is also a 
director of the Western New York Nuclear 
Research Center. 

But the outside activity that he enjoys 
most is his work as director of the Marine 
Midland Bank-Western and trustee of the 
Western New York Savings Bank. “Perhaps 
it’s because of my financial background, but 
these responsibilities give me great satisfac- 
tion. Through them I become more involved 
with affairs in my own local community with 
the concomitant possibility of influencing 
events for the better.” 


THE FUTURE 


Mr. Gisel is guardedly optimistic about the 
near future but completely so for the long 
haul. 

“As I see it, for the next two or three years 
there will be a plateau in the aerospace busi- 
ness—and in the general economy as a 
whole—until we make the adjustment to a 
peacetime economy. Actual growth of the 
country will continue, but at a very limited 
rate. After all, no period in the history of 
man has been as exciting as the technologi- 
cally dynamic last 35 years. 

“After this short hiatus, I believe that we 
will move forward at an even greater pace, 
spurred on by the expanding technology 
resulting from the space program and other 
research and development funded by the De- 
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partment of Defense, NASA and other gov- 
ernment agencies. My guess is that the ef- 
fects of this redirection by the government 
to science and technology in the aerospace 
industry, and in the fields of environment 
and oceanography, will prove as rewarding 
and beneficial to mankind in the next decade 
as was Neil Armstrong's ‘one giant step’ in 
ours.” 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO STRIKERS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly our programs of public assistance 
in this country are being used by strik- 
ing workers to ease the economic pinch 
in which they often find themselves dur- 
ing a labor dispute. 

Liberalization of welfare eligibility 
rules and expansion of the food stamp 
program have made these programs both 
more attractive and more available to 
employees looking for ways to make it 
easier to endure a strike. 

Labor contends that they have a right 
to such benefits as taxpayers and that 
they are necessary to offset other bar- 
gaining advantages enjoyed by manage- 
ment. 

Management, on the other hand, 
counters that the benefits provide a dis- 
tinct advantage to labor, reducing the 
incentives to negotiate, and encourag- 
ing longer strikes and higher settlements. 

There can be little doubt that the 
availability of public assistance to strik- 
ers does have a significant impact on the 
labor-management bargaining process 
during a strike, and this plus the growing 
cost of this practice to the taxpayer is 
bringing into focus some very basic pol- 
icy questions with which Congress, 
sooner or later, is going to have to deal. 

Last month when we considered the 
agricultural-environmental appropria- 
tion bill I offered an amendment to pro- 
hibit strikers from receiving food stamps. 
Although my proposal was not adopted at 
that time, we are still going to have to 
meet head on this whole larger issue of 
public assistance to strikers somewhere 
farther down the road. 

The front page of yesterday’s Wall 
Street Journal carries an article entitled 
“Strikers on Welfare” which provides a 
concise analysis of the present situation. 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House: 

STRIKERS ON WELFARE: PUBLIC Am DURING 
WALKOUTS Evokes CRITICISM 
(By James P. GANNON) 

PITTSBURGH. —One man who is really 
worried about the threat of a steel walkout 
Aug. 1 is Edward H. Kalberer. “I just hate 
to think of it,” he says. “It makes me pray 
for a miracle of no strike.” 

Mr. Kalberer isn’t a steelworker, a steel 
executive or a mill customer. He is the man 
in charge of public-welfare programs in 
Allegheny County, which encompasses this 
steel-making center. And he is worried that 
his understaffed, tightly budgeted county 
welfare agency may be overwhelmed by 
strikers applying for food stamps, public 
assistance and other benefits if the United 
Steelworkers of America calls a_ steel- 
industry walkout next month. 
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To prepare for the possible deluge, the 
agency is considering setting up temporary 
welfare offices near the mills or setting up 
shop in the steelworkers’ union halls. It esti- 
mates that at least 250 extra staffers would 
be needed to process aid claims from many 
of the approximately 59,000 steelworkers in 
the county. But, because of a budget bind, 
the agency has little hope of adding so much 
manpower. It has been sending representa- 
tives to USW local union meetings to explain 
eligibility rules and benefits of public-aid 
programs, hoping that the union officials 
may do some screening of members to ease 
the threatened paperwork jam. 

The problems of the Allegheny County 
welfare agency are only one symptom of a 
major development that has important im- 
plications both for welfare programs and 
for labor bargaining generally. 


WELFARE: AN AID TO UNION BARGAINERS 


Without attracting much attention until 
recently, American labor unions have de- 
veloped an increasingly successful technique 
of using the nation’s growing public-aid pro- 
grams to reduce the economic pinch on strik- 
ing members. Only now are big employers 
fully realizing, with alarm, that as a result 
they face a stronger foe at the bargaining 
table. Financially, strapped state govern- 
ments are finding more of a different type 
of welfare client at their public-aid offices: 
the factory hand who is generally stereo- 
typed as antiwelfare but who may be chang- 
ing his attitudes as welfare eases the woes 
of the walkout. 

A considerable controversy is brewing over 
this trend. Big employers hit hard by recent 
strikes, such as General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors, are stepping up public attacks 
on welfare for strikers. Congress and the 
courts have been considering its merits. The 
debate, both sides agree, is likely to persist 
a long time. “This may be the new industrial- 
relations issue of the 1970's," one GE man- 
agement man believes. 

Although the big controversy is new, the 
actual practice isn’t. For years striking 
workers have resorted to public-aid programs 
during long walkouts. But both management 
and labor officials agree that the liberaliza- 
tion of welfare-eligibility rules, the develop- 
ment of new programs such as food stamps, 
and especially the unions’ growing sophisti- 
cation in taking advantage of such aid have 
made welfare for strikers much more signifi- 
cant in labor-management struggles. 

A few samples illustrate this increasingly 
important role. 


THE GE AND GM STRIKES 


In the 101-day national walkout by a coali- 
tion of unions against GE im 1969-1970, 
strikers collected an estimated $30 million of 
publicly financed aid, ranging from food 
stamps to welfare checks to unemployment 
compensation, according to one AFL-CIO 
official. In Massachusetts, more than 5,000 of 
the 20,000 GE strikers went on welfare, col- 
lecting more than $2.3 million. 

James Compton, assistant to the president 
of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, says there is “no question” that 
public aid “played a very major role” in the 
strike against GE. He credits the AFL—CIO’s 
community-services department with a ‘‘tre- 
mendous effort’ to tap all available public 
benefits. The public benefits, in fact, dwarfed 
the unions’ strike funds; the $30 million in 
public aid was 10 times larger than the spe- 
cial fund the AFL-CIO collected for the 
union coalition. 

In last year’s 10-week walkout at GM by 
the United Auto Workers Union, strikers col- 
lected $12 million to $14 million of federally 
financed food stamps in October and Novem- 
ber, the U.S. Agriculture Department esti- 
mates. In Michigan, according to state sta- 
tistics, 75,000 of the 200,000 GM strikers there 
were certified eligible for food stamps; 25,600 
received welfare under either the program for 
ald to dependent children or general-assist- 
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ance plans. The dependent-children pay- 
ments totaled $4.3 million in the last three 
months of 1970. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE 


In a five-month strike by the United Elec- 
trical Workers Union against Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s big plant at Lester, Pa., the 
welfare caseload in surrounding Delaware 
County ballooned. When the walkout by 
5,700 workers started last August, the county 
had 367 persons in one category of de- 
pendent-children relief for families headed 
by males; that more than doubled, to 779 
persons, by January, when the strike was in 
its last month. The relief rolls dropped back 
sharply after the strike ended Jan. 25. 

These and similar cases are the subject of 
the first comprehensive research study of the 
subject, currently being conducted by Her- 
bert R. Northrup, director of the industrial- 
research unit at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Northrup, an authority on 
labor matters, believes that the use of public 
aid in strikes is “a major problem.” 

“We feel this is becoming a significant wel- 
fare cost and is having an impact on collec- 
tive bargaining by making strikes longer and 
settlements higher,” Mr. Northrup says. 
“From a public-policy point of view, we 
haven't really thought through the question 
of whether we can live with a system where 
strikes don’t hurt one party seriously. I don’t 
want anybody to starve, but I know collective 
bargaining can't work unless a strike hurts 
both sides.” 

Major employers are becoming more vocal 
in opposing aid to strikers, particularly since 
some of the biggest companies have been hit 
by long, costly walkouts. 

Such aid “tends to encourage and prolong 
strikes," charges George B. Morris Jr., direc- 
tor of labor relations for GM. In a recent 
speech in New York, Mr. Morris said: "“Per- 
miting the trend toward public assistance to 
strikers to continue is one of the surest ways 
I know to destroy collective bargaining. 
Strikes serve the function in collective bar- 
gaining of bringing pressure to bear on 
management and the union to reach a settle- 
ment. In order to do this, strikes must pinch 
both sides.” 

Virgil B. Day, a GE vice president, charges 
that public aid in walkouts means “that the 
government is subsidizing strikes." He adds, 
“This doesn't help the anti-inflation game 
plan, and it can’t be offset by (governmental) 
exhortations to negotiate lower settlements.” 


THE UNION VIEWPOINT 


Labor leaders don't deny that welfare bene- 
fits make surviving a strike easier. But they 
contend that as taxpayers, union members on 
strike are as entitied to public aid as other 
needy people and that life isn't easy for strik- 
ers, just because food stamps or welfare 
checks are available. 

Criticism of aid to strikers is “part and par- 
cel of a general attack on the welfare system 
and on labor unions generally,” contends Leo 
Perlis, director of the AFL-CIO's department 
of community services. Mr. Perlis has master- 
minded labor's efforts to tap public programs. 
Of late, he has been cranking up his defenses. 
Late last year, during the GM strike, he sent a 
letter to affiliated unions giving labor leaders 
suggested ammunition to “answer these 
attacks.” 

Some samples: “Taxpayers” dollars are used 
to feed hungry people in other countries. 
.. . Tax dollars feed criminals in prison... . 
Tax dollars provide food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care for enemy prisoners of war. 
Are fellow Americans engaged in industrial 
warfare entitled to less?” 

Mr. Perlis argues that the only criterion for 
aid should be need, whether caused by “an 
act of God, an act of nature, an act of man- 
agement or an act of labor.” Strikers 
shouldn't receive public-aid benefits if they 
don’t meet the eligibility requirements, he 
says, but if they qualify, they shouldn't 
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be discriminated against because they are 
on strike. 

Even with public help, “everybody suffers 
in strikes,” asserts James J. Matles, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Electrical Workers. 
“It’s ridiculous to say they are on easy street” 
if strikers are receiving food stamps or wel- 
fare checks, he says. The idled worker “just 
piles up a tremendous debt that he has to 
pay back when he returns to work,” he adds. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Partially to aid strikers, the AFL-CIO has 
developed a nationwide network of 180 full- 
time “community service representatives” in 
140 areas. These union men are designated 
by the AFL-CIO but are on the payrolls of 
the local United Fund or Community 
Chest—organizations in which labor has con- 
siderable clout because of its large contribu- 
tions. These 180 specialists perform a co- 
ordinating role in any strike by an AFL-CIO 
union, helping the local involved to inform 
strikers about public-aid programs. They 
also perform many other jobs that aren't 
related to strikes, such as helping recruit 
union members for United Fund drives. 

The AFL-CIO has geared up its strike- 
assistance mechanism to swing into action in 
case there is a walkout today by the Com- 
munications Workers of America against 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 

Individual unions also have their own 
strike-assistance setups. To prepare for the 
possible steel strike, for instance, the Steel- 
workers Union has been holding a series of 
conferences around the country for local 
union Officers. These officers are told of 
public-aid programs, eligibility rules and ap- 
Plication procedures. 


CONGRESS, COURTS STUDY ISSUE 


The debate over public aid to strikers is 
being echoed in Congress and the courts as 
legislators and jurists consider the issue. 

States vary considerably in the availability 
of public-aid benefits in walkouts. Only two 
states, New York and Rhode Island, permit 
strikers to collect unemployment compensa- 
tion, and both have a waiting period of seven 
weeks before a striker can start collecting. 

Most states permit strikers to go on welfare 
if they meet the normal eligibility criteria. 
GE says it found in its long strike that of the 
33 states in which it operates, only Texas, 
Virginia and Wisconsin “showed any disposi- 
tion to bar strikers from collecting state wel- 
fare aid.” 

Under federal guidelines, food stamps, 
which permit needy families to greatly ex- 
pand their grocery-buying power, can't be 
denied strikers who meet normal income 
guidelines, for instance, a striker’s family of 
four with no more than $1,500 in savings and 
less than $30 in current monthly income 
could obtain free a monthly allotment of 
$108 of food stamps; if the family had $100 
monthly income coming from, say, a working 
wife, then the $108 in stamps would cost $25. 

Congressional opponents of giving food 
stamps to strikers have made several close 
but unsuccessful attempts to ban the prac- 
tice. Such an amendment was defeated in 
the House last December, and only last 
month an attempt to tack a no-stamps-for- 
strikers clause onto the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’'s appropriations bill for the current 
fiscal year was defeated, 225-172. 


KEY COURT CASE 


In a key legal case, the Supreme Court re- 
cently declined to review a lower court's rul- 
ing permitting strikers to receive welfare 
benefits. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. had challenged the right of 
Massachusetts to pay welfare benefits to ITT 
strikers. But the battle isn't over, ITT is 
asking the Supreme Court for a rehearing. 
Significantly, a mumber of states are join- 
ing ITT in asking the court to reconsider. 
Iowa has filed a friend-of-the-court brief 
supporting ITT and has been followed by at 
least 10 other states—Alabama, Arizona, 
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Arkansas, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia and Wyoming, ac- 
cording to Lorna L. Williams, special as- 
sistant attorney general of Iowa. 

Michigan is among the states that can at- 
test to the high welfare costs of a big, con- 
centrated strike, Gerald Miller, a budget aide 
to the governor, says the UAW strike against 
GM cost the state about $25 million in added 
public-aid expenses, including unemploy- 
ment compensation, besides costing another 
$100 million in collection of income, sales 
and corporate taxes. The $25 million covers 
benefits not only to strikers but also to those 
laid off because of the strike’s impact on 
other employers. 


Are WORKERS ANTIWELFARE? Nor WHEN 
THEY'RE ON IT 

Workers’ attitudes toward welfare may be 
changing as unions increasingly tap public 
aid in strikes, many observers believe. 

“Once the worker crosses the threshold 
into the welfare office,” his feelings tend to 
change, says Herbert R. Northrup, who is 
conducting a major study of the subject. 
“Once on welfare, you lose your aversion to 
it,” he says. “This means that many people 
who previously felt that welfare was demean- 
ing now feel that it is their right.” 

Others agree that the stereotyped antiwel- 
fare views attributed to workers may be in- 
correct. Leo Perlis, an AFL-CIO official, says 
that years ago “one of the toughest jobs 
was to convince our people that it was not 
a shameful thing" to accept welfare when 
on strike. “Now there is less reluctance, 
There is no longer the shame,” Mr. Perlis 
observes. 

Welfare officials say that striking workers 
increasingly adopt the attitude that they 
are entitled to their “share” of public-aid 
programs because their taxes support the 
welfare system. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND AN IN- 
CREASE IN TAXES OR TELL 'EM 
IT’S REFORM AND SOCK IT TO 
"EM 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I see in the July 14 edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor that the 
administration, under the audacious 
guise of “tax reform,” may be preparing 
to sock it to the American taxpayer 
again. 

I say again because the administra- 
tion’s anti-recession and anti-inflation 
policies have been such a disaster that 
the taxpayer has experienced little relief. 
In fact, about the only thing the admin- 
istration policies have achieved is a ruin- 
ous unemployment rate and continua- 
tion of a usurious erosion of taxpayer 
purchasing power. 

The article to which I refer is entitled 
“Campaign Issue? Nixon Starts Wheels 
on Tax Reform” by Mr, Philip W. Mc- 
Kinsey. I include it in the RECORD at 
this point. 

NIXON STARTS WHEELS ON Tax REFORM 

(By Philip W. McKinsey) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nixon administration 
is pointing toward another attempt at broad 
reform of the U.S. tax structure—possibly 
as one of the major administration legisla- 
tive thrusts in campaign year 1972. 
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No decisions have been made yet, and in 
fact the effort is only in the earliest stages. 
But tax revision was one of the assignments 
that President Nixon quietly gave to his Dem- 
ocratic Treasury Secretary, former Texas Gov. 
John B. Connally. 

Even though Mr. Connally is deeply in- 
volved in a number of other assignments 
for the White House—ranging from trying 
to lobby the Lockheed loan guarantee 
through Congress to selling overall adminis- 
tration economic policies to the American 
people—he already has begun gearing up 
Treasury to devise an extensive tax-reform 
package. 

As a starter, Mr. Connally is trying to re- 
shape the structure of the Treasury's tax 
division. He wants to create an additional 
assistant secretaryship, and he plans to give 
the job to Deputy Assistant Secretary John S. 
Nolan, who had been in contention for the 
post of commissioner of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

FULL-TIME PLAN 

Under Mr. Connally’s blueprint, Mr. Nolan 
would take over day-to-day administrative 
command of Treasury's tax division. Then 
the current assistant secretary for tax policy, 
Edwin S. Cohen, would be able to function 
as a high-level special assistant to the secre- 
tary, devoting all his time to the problems 
of tax reform. Mr. Connally is high on Mr. 
Cohen: he considers him as imaginative a 
man in the field of tax policy as it is possible 
to find in the country. 

Nothing is being ruled out for now, but 
some proposals clearly seem more equal than 
others. For example, the idea of a “value 
added” tax—a tax paid on a product at each 
stage of the production process, according 
to the value added at that stage—will be 
pushed strongly. 

Such a tax would enable the United States 
to give U.S. exporters the same kind of tax 
breaks that European Common Market ex- 
porters have now; and it would enable the 
U.S. to levy on imports the same kind of 
“border taxes” that U.S. goods face in Europe. 

Labor has opposed a value-added tax as a 
national sales tax, and there has been opposi- 
tion to it even within the Treasury. But Mr. 
Cohen has been among its strongest ad- 
herents. 

Other ideas that will get serious attention 
are proposals for tax credits or other incen- 
tives to ease exporters’ tax loads and to spur 
commercial research and development. The 
administration is looking hard for ways to 
strengthen the U.S. position in world trade 
and to increase the productivity of U.S. 
industry. 

No proposal for increased taxes on the oil 
and gas or other mineral extractive indus- 
tries is likely to emerge from Mr. Connally’s 
Treasury, however. Mr. Connally has stated 
flatly that he believes the otl industry was 
hit hard enough by the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, 

Chances for enactment of a startling tax 
overhaul would be slim in a presidential 
campaign year, of course, even if the House 
Ways and Means Committee could clear its 
crowded docket and get to it early in the 
1972 session, But Mr. Nixon came into office 
determined to propose a major tax reform, 
and officials made clear that they did not 
consider that the 1969 act filled that bill. He 
would like at least to get a proposal on his 
record before he faces the voters. 


COLLECTION-AGENCY BILL 


Mr. Connally has said that the President 
“would desperately like to simplify the tax 
structure of this nation.” 

One tax simplification—at least affecting 
state and local taxes—may fall into his lap. 
Rep. Al Ullman (D) of Oregon plans to lay 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week a bill to set Washington up 
as tax collector for state and local govern- 
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ments and give taxpayers a credit of up to 
5 percent of their federal income tax. 

Mr. Ulliman’s: bill, which the committee 
will take up in its discussion of Mr. Nixon's 
general revenue-sharing proposal, would per- 
mit states and cities to impose their own 
income taxes, and would add a line to federal 
tax returns to accommodate them. This 
would eliminate states’ needs for their own 
collection and enforcement agencies, would 
ease taxpayers’ paper work, and in the bar- 
gain would base state taxes on the more 
progressive federal income-tax scale. And the 
tax-credit feature would make state imposi- 
tion of income taxes relatively painless 
politically. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems the administra- 
tion is about to engage in another game 
of Nixonomics with the now traditional 
Madison Avenue-White House packaging 
which, when all the frosting is off the 
cake, leaves us not a tasty pastry, but a 
mouthful of mud. 

To most Americans and to the party 
not currently occupying the White 
House, tax reform means closing the 
loopholes which favor the privileged and 
giving the long-suffering, wage-earning, 
payroll-taxed consumer a break. 

But when this administration speaks 
of tax reform, it will do so, apparently, 
in its own brand of “newspeak; This is 
what we say. You figure out what we 
really mean.” 

The so-called value-added tax is just 
another way of soaking the middle and 
lower income people to take somebody 
else off the hook. If Federal funds are 
needed to help our exporters, and we 
all agree they need help, then why not 
just ask for a direct appropriation and 
an increase in tax rate? Be done with 
it. At least this way the taxpayer will 
know exactly what it is going to cost 
him and for what the money will be 
used. 

There is a far better way to increase 
Federal revenues and give just about 
everybody a break. That is by an across- 
the-board reduction in taxes and rein- 
statement of the investment tax credit. 
This approach has proved it can stimu- 
late the economy and increase Federal 
revenues. It need not be inflationary as 
it was not in the 1960's when we mis- 
takenly accepted the proposition that 
we could have both guns and butter. 

The administration may think it can 
fool the Congress and the people with 
its Nixonomics doubletalk, So be it. Let 
them propose their tax-raising “tax re- 
form,” It will make a delightful matter 
for public discussion during the latter 
part of 1972. 


APPROVING THE GOVERNMENT’S 
NEW YORK TIMES POLICY 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, with so 
much governmental criticism abroad, the 
following article from the British Press 
approving the Government’s New York 
Times’ policy should be welcomed: 
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O! LISTEN TO THE BANNED! 

Our heartiest congratulations to the US 
Government on its swift withdrawal of 
the New York Times from Vietnam, thus 
achieving what Richard M. Nixon sees as 
his greatest victory of the war so far. He 
told a press conference of his wife and 
in-laws: “I decided that it was dangerous 
and wicked for the New York Times to m- 
volve itself in the internal affairs of foreign 
states, poking its nose in where it was not 
wanted, causing irreparable damage on an 
unprecedented scale, threatening the lives of 
innocent politicians and their families, and 
committing actual crimes, yes, crimes in the 
name of freedom." Asked by his wife's cousin 
whether he was considering pulling further 
newspapers out of S.E. Asia, the President 
replied that he hoped to have Time and News- 
week out within the next few months, and 
the remainder of editorial comment home 
by Christmas. “I know I have the whole 
nation behind me in this,” he said. “It’s what 
they want in their heart of hearts. If they 
weren't a silent majority, they'd tell me so 
themselves.” 


TEXAS SENATE HONORS 
LOUISE MASSEY 


HON. RICHARD C. WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
of my constituents, Mrs. Joe Massey, of 
Monahans, Tex., was honored by the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs as 
the Outstanding Clubwoman of Texas. 
This is but one of many honors that have 


come to Louise Massey because of her 
outstanding service to her community, 
the State of Texas, and the Nation. 

Her work has been particularly out- 
standing because of two convictions that 
are a part of her being. One is a belief 
that the senior citizens of our Nation 
constitute an asset in wisdom and ability 
to serve that should be cherished and 
cultivated. The other is the conviction 
that residents of the smaller commu- 
nities of America can work together to 
make each of them better places to live, 
and thereby curb the march to the cities, 
which is constituting one of our major 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the Texas State Senate 
has recognized Louise Massey’s great 
contributions with a resolution adopted 
on May 27, 1971. I enter this resolution 
in the Recorp as an example of one 
woman’s outstanding dedication to prin- 
ciples that have made our Nation great: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 1393 

Whereas, The State of Texas has produced 
many outstanding women in its long and 
eventful history; a name which must be 
added to this illustrious roster is that of Mrs. 
Louise Massey of Monahans, Texas; and 

Whereas, Mrs. Massey was recently named 
“Texas’ Outstanding Clubwoman” of the 
year by the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; she was previously selected as the 
District's "Federated Clubwoman of the Year” 
and as Monahans’ “Woman of the Year”; 
and 

Whereas, This outgoing and gracious lady 
has devoted many years to the goal of mak- 
ing her community, her City and her State 
a better place to live; through her leader- 
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ship and dedication, the City of Monahans 
has reaped numerous benefits; and 

Whereas, She has been recognized for her 
work with Senior Citizens in Ward County; 
she has served as a Member of the Governor’s 
Committee on Aging; she served as President 
of the Ward County Democratic Club; she has 
been elected to serve as a delegate to the 
State Democratic Conventions and she has 
served as precinct chairman; she has been 
instrumental in bringing many local, state 
and national leaders to Monahans; and 

Whereas, While serving as president of the 
Nu Gamma Study Club, she organized a 
class for instructing allens preparatory to 
becoming United States citizens; she is now 
Home Life Affairs Chairman on the Western 
District Board of the Nu Gamma Study 
Club; and 

Whereas, She has worked on the member- 
ship drive for the Monahans Community 
Concerts Association; she is a member of 
the Friends of the Library, the Ward Me- 
morial Hospital Auxillary and the Monahans 
Boys Clubs; she has worked with the Ex- 
change Student Program, the Ward County 
Council for Retarded Children and numerous 
other worthwhile organizations; and 

Whereas, Aside from her work in promot- 
ing art appreciation in the Monahans area, 
she is extremely talented as an artist in her 
own right; she has exhibited her work for 
the Texas Fine Arts Association; the Sands 
Art Association; and the Western District of 
TFWC; she has also assisted with the Junior 
Art Show; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the 62nd Leg- 
islature commend Mrs. Louise Massey for her 
determination and efforts to make her City 
@ better place to live; and for the recogni- 
tion she has received; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution be 
prepared for her as an expression of our 
respect and appreciation for this great lady. 


CONGRESSMAN J. J. PICKLE AD- 
DRESSES THE JOINT CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE. TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANS- 
PORTATION 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague, the Honorable 
JAKE PICKLE of Texas, recently addressed 
the joint conference of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America and the De- 
partment of Transportation on July 6, 
1971, in Washington, D.C. Jake is not 
often known to mince words nor to fail 
to speak his mind. In his committee work 
he has become acquainted with the prob- 
lems of our transportation industry, and 
any solutions that he has to offer are 
certainly worthy of thought and study. 
With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include his remarks in the RECORD; 

REMARKS oF J. J. PICKLE 

Iam deeply grateful to the men who made 
my appearance here today mandatory. 

I recognize the research and marketing 
skills of the tops in their profession. 

I acknowledge the real “pros” who called 
us together—gentlemen, I refer to organized 
crime. 

A wise speaker opens up with generous and 
gracious remarks about his dynamic audience 
. + - however, the people I can really sc- 
knowledge today are the boss leaders of 
orgenized crime. 
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I'd like to congratulate the various gov- 
ernmental agencies... but they are so 
fragmented. They have such over-lapping 
jurisdictions. They have so many empires 
within bureaucracies. They have no over-all 
approach and I cannot in good faith say the 
government is doing its best. 

Perhaps there is a beginning. I am encour- 
aged by the initial study put together re- 
cently by DOT in which they recommend 
guidelines for theft prevention in the trans- 
portation system. 

I'd like to congratulate business ... but 

they are reluctant to come forth with strong 
policing. They are hesitant to report losses. 
They are afraid of insurance companies. And 
they are not ready for honest dialogue with 
unions. Perhaps this conference is a begin- 
ning. 
I'd like to congratulate unions... but 
they resist screening questionable characters 
from union rolls. They are more concerned 
with make-work in opening containers than 
in protecting the cargo. They are frightened 
of reporting thefts of organized crime. They 
are too ready to look the other way while 40- 
foot containers are heisted from loading 
docks. Perhaps the discussions tomorrow will 
be a beginning. 

I would like to congratulate the insurance 
companies ... but they are too highly moti- 
vated by profits from low-risk policies and 
too willing to abandon the high-risk x 
They are too quick to cancel policies... 
too fast with an increase in premuims. 

So you see, gentlemen, the only group that 
really knows its job and really does it well is 
organized crime. 

I salute them for bringing us together. 

Obviously, I am mixing silly with serious. 
I have outlined the extremes in every case. 
But it makes a point in a hurry—each of us 
is too ready to point the finger at someone 
else in the chain of responsibility. Meanwhile, 
the consumers are being gang raped at the 
loading ramp. 

A truly coordinated approach is non- 
existent. It exists only as an idea at this 
stage. Senator Bible’s Commission is a step 
into the sunshine. Although the Commission 
will have no teeth, hopefully it will have a 
voice. The Commission will be doing the 
homework necessary for the Secretary of DOT 
to change rhetoric into muscle. Secretary 
Volpe would have statutory authority to 
establish minimum security standards for all 
cargo carriers. I know John Volpe. I know 
he will do this. John Volpe isn’t waiting for 
the legislation. He's already put a man in 
charge and has prepared a preliminary draft. 

Plus, I know we will see much spin-off 
legislation recommended by the Commission. 

Now that sounds pretty good. It's a strong 
positive step aimed at curbing billions and 
billions of dollars of loss. 

Yet, I detect a hesitancy among this very 
room in discussing this Commission. I detect 
a “wait and see" attitude. I suspect many are 
putting their hands on their breast and 
pledging allegiance, while secretly they are 
afraid of government regulation. 

I hope this is not so. I hope the TAA will 
get behind the Commission in deed as well 
as words. 

You men represent the cream of the 
crop in the transportation industry. I do 
commend you for calling this conference. In 
the many days of meetings you have heard 
from everybody who should be heard. 

By now, you are sweltering in statistics. I 
won't add to the numbers game. I figure you 
have all the statistics and all the data you 
could possibly need at this point. 

What I will attempt to do is to put a 
broad brush to the over-all problems. In 
capsule form, I'll try to sum up. In doing so, 
I may bruise some people but nobody here 
is as black and blue as the paying public. 

In headline form, let's take a quick review 
of some possible federal action: 
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Mandatory uniform reporting—You've got 
to identify the problem and its scope before 
you can attack it. Presently there exist no 
workable mechanism by which this neces- 
sary type of information can be accumulated. 
The problem is further complicated by the 
failure of carriers to report many thefts for 
fear that their insurance rates will increase. 

A simple reporting form—hopefully, no 
more complicated than the IRS Form 1040— 
would identify high risk cargoes and crime 
concentration. Some carriers might not like 
making their performance records public, 
but I think the public would like to know 
who takes best care of their packages. There- 
fore, as a beginning point of recommenda- 
tions today, I think there must be some kind 
of mandatory reporting system—to get in- 
formation and to indicate the performance 
records of individual carriers. 

Uniform carrier liability—we need to get 
rid of our leftovers from the Wells Fargo 
days. Airlines are perfect examples. Reim- 
bursements of 50 cents per pound not to ex- 
ceed $50 per package is a hold-over from our 
early transportation days. Perhaps the liabii- 
ity rates should apply equally throughout 
the entire transportation industry. Further, 
the liability rate should be published on the 
bill of lading so shippers will know exactly 
how they stand. Liability and its limits 
should be open for full disclosure and the 
shippers should be alerted. Establishing uni- 
form carrier liability is a stern challenge but 
carriers must admit to this deficiency. 

Enforcement—The federal government is 
lax. The government should set forth exact 
guidelines. By its very nature, interstate 
commerce falls within the jurisdiction of 
federal, state, local, and private enforcement 
agencies. A first step that could be taken in 
this direction would be the development of 
guidelines to clarify the jurisdictions of en- 
forcement agencies in the handling of vari- 
ous kinds and styles of cargo thefts. We 
should coordinate with and supplement state 
and local police. If need be, let’s create a 
special transportation security umbrella to 
encompass the ICC, the FMC, the CAB, Cus- 
toms, the Coast Guard and Treasury. 

We need more FBI agents on the job—but 
to do so we need more FBI agents. Then per- 
haps we could get real interstate police 
action. I urge that we do away with the 
$500 floor—a crime is a crime is a crime, 
regardless of amount. In a coordinated man- 
ner, let’s bring in the federal agents, almost 
from the beginning. 

Thus, the federal government could ex- 
pand its sphere of responsibility over inter- 
state commerce law enforcement—in full 
cooperation with local officials—it should 
begin to provide new and additional assist- 
ance to other enforcement agencies. The co- 
ordinated use of facilities, particularly in- 
formation systems, should be stressed. Special 
training programs and refresher courses 
should be opened to local and even private 
enforcement personnel. Every effort should 
be made to weld the knowledge, facilities, 
and manpower of individual agencies into 
an effective crime prevention network. 

Minimum physical security requirements— 
I realize the small shipper and carrier can 
stand just so much overhead, but I think the 
DOT is on target with their recommendations 
for security guidelines. I would rather see 
natural change coming about instead of 
forcing carriers to act, but the fact remains, 
security is too lax. As it is, carriers are not 
sufficiently motivated to increase security as 
long as they can write off losses as business 
expenses. Rather than make capital im- 
provements such as better security meas- 
ures . . . these improvements cannot justify 
rate hikes, but they would be profitable in 
the long run because better security reduces 
losses. 

Carriers and shippers must do at least the 
minimum before they can expect help from 
the government. I realize the problem is 
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getting the initial capital to make these 
improvements. Many carriers are strapped for 
funds. Money is tight. But it must be done. 
If your home was being robbed every night, 
would you leave a friendly dog in the front 
yard and the door slightly open? 

Insurance—When insurance com es re- 
fuse to write policies for certain cargoes this 
restricts free trade. This, in effect, constitutes 
a very real obstacle to the free flow of inter- 
state commerce, and, therefore, cannot be 
rightfully permitted to continue by Congress. 
Obviously, the insurance companies are not 
entirely at fault—their refusals to insure 
such commodities are often precipitated by 
inadequate shipper and carrier security pre- 
cautions. But it’s a chicken and egg deal: 
would insurance companies write more poli- 
cies if security were better? Government 
action is being discussed very much in this 
field. Insurance must be available in all in- 
stances. Right now, if you lose one dollar's 
worth of goods, it costs you two to five dollars 
in red tape to report it. 

Uniform packaging—Another field open for 
increased federal activity is in containeriza- 
tion. I think management should encourage 
it and I think unions should not resist it. 

Pardon the plug, but I have introduced 
legislation which will facilitate equipment 
interchange between and among the sey- 
eral modes of transportation. Let's get rid of 
horse and buggy thinking... it’s inexcus- 
able that we can ship people by train, by bus, 
by ship, and by air through a friendly travel 
agent, but we cannot put a bunch of goods 
in a big box or sack and do the same thing. 
The day of containerization is here—and 
the DOT ought not to just encourage it, but 
emphasize it—and not hide because a tech- 
nical argument between voluntary and man- 
datory rates. DOT and Congress are derelict 
in these instances now. 

Research grants—Such a program should 
not be limited to containerization, but 
should encompass the entire sphere of trans- 
ported cargo security. Transportation secu- 
rity lies obscured in technological dark ages. 
Modern crime fighting techniques are just 
coming into the transportation field. 

Licensng of employees—This is perhaps 
the most controversial area of possible fed- 
eral participation ... the licensing or clear- 
ance of employees to work in high security 
areas. Lots of ethics, lots of morals, lots of 
individual and union rights are at question 
here. But something must be done to stop 
theft. 

I submit, therefore, that relief could come 
if any or all of these eight proposals were 
put into effect. No one of the proposals is 
the answer; and all of these would have to 
be carefully coordinated. None need go to 
the extreme. But I respectfully contend that 
what we need is action—not equivocation 
or alibis or an attitude of suffering under- 
standing. 

Cargo theft may be as big as the rum 
running days of prohibition. The blood- 
suckers of mass thievery are siphoning off 
the muscle and the profits or our transpor- 
tation industry. The shame is that we per- 
mit it by timidity, economics, and even pro- 
tection in gangland fashion. 

In all this crime against God and the in- 
dustry, perhaps it is prophetic that one pos- 
sible salvation might come from the Bible 
bill. It is time that the Bible and the law 
be put to work. 

However, I don’t think we need to set up a 
two year study to determine what needs to 
be done. The proposed Commission could 
make its recommendations within six 
months—by the time of the next session of 
Congress—and while research and study con- 
tinue, we could move forward with meaning- 
ful legislation. The only reason hardhitting 
legislation has not been introduced already— 
and it may still be—is that we do need to 
collect valuable information and statistics. 
We know what is happening, but because of 
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acquiescence or fear of profit losses, we really 
do not know who is doing what to whom— 
or for how much, except the losses go into 
the billions. Like a family disgrace, we have 
swept this stealing into our transportation 
closet, knowing that the items in the closet 
are being stolen even before the door is 
closed. 
It is time we stopped it. 


ART MILLER AND “THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF WATER” 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, once upon 
a time, Sacramento Reporter Arthur 
Miller took his readers through the 
“wonderful world” of California water 
to discover why man is such a logical 
animal. In this “wonderful world,” there 
existed glistening, concrete dams and 
shiny peripheral canals that man saw as 
the solution to all his problems. That 
was a logical conclusion, because, after 
all, why allow free, unhampered water to 
remain in its natural state? It must be 
restrained. But no—there were those 
other logical men who desired these 
rivers to remain wild. But who is right? 
Brushing those rational men aside who 
wanted wild rivers, the other side con- 
cluded that mother nature must be con- 
fined in man’s dam reasoning. After all 
that is logical enough because more dams 
will mean that California’s scenic natural 
resources will be covered with efficient, 
easy-to-care-for cement. And a periph- 
eral canal will guarantee more hous- 
ing, more development, more smog, less 
air, and mother nature will live happily 
ever after. Or will she? Read on: 


[From the Antioch (Calif.) Ledger July 3, 
1971] 


Loox aT Ir THIS Way 
(By Arthur Miller) 


SACRAMENTO.—Let’s wander into the won- 
derful world of water for a study of why man 
is a logical animal. 

First of all, we start with Southern 
California. 

Now man, realizing that there is not very 
much water in the southland, proceeds to 
settle there in great numbers, depleting not 
only the water but the air as well. 

So he looks to Northern California, where 
he finds wild and raging rivers that have 
plenty of water—in fact, too much water for 
nearby inhabitants during winter and spring 
floods. 

So man hits upon a logical solution. Why 
not build a huge canal to carry the water 
where the people are? And the dams you use 
to capture the water will prevent floods at 
the same time. 

We congratulate ourselves on the birth of 
the multi-purpose project, a very logical de- 
velopment indeed. 

Then man discovers that he has a need for 
recreation. No one in Los Angeles, you see, 
likes to be there. So man develops recreation 
spots along the dams and canals bringing 
water to the area where everyone and no one 
wants to live. 

Now in between Northern and Southern 
California is a stretch of desert called Kern 
County which hasn't much shelter from the 
sun but has plenty of other kinds of shelters 
for such oil farmers as Standard Oil and 
J. Paul Getty. 
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So man decides he can't let all that fresh 
water just flow by. We must help our farmer 
friends. We already treat them as farmers by 
placing their land in low-tax agricultural 
preserves and subsidizing them for not grow- 
ing various crops, so why not give them water 
too? 


Thus, another logical use is found in the 
development of our state plumbing system. 

The next step for man is to stumble upon 
the environment. 

If you take water away from a place, man 
reasons, that place will no longer be the same 
as it once was. 

That and $25 will get you into the Sierra 
Club. 

Simple, says man—we just use some of 
that water we've created in those dams. Let 
it flow down the rivers in sufficient quantities 
to give the fish a place to swim and sustain 
all those little tiny things which are part of 
the food chain. 

Not so simple, says the logical man—the 
fish don't pay taxes. They don’t even vote. 
And what’s more, we haven't enough water 
to go around. 

So we decide to all chip in out our own 
pockets and pay for some water for the fish. 
That’s logical. 

And when man looks northward for it, lo 
and behold, there are some wild and raging 
rivers on the north coast running unchecked 
to the sea. 

But hold on. Some logical men have de- 
cided to preserve those rivers in their natural 
state. 

After all, do we want our future genera- 
tions to think all rivers and lakes are bodies 
of water surrounded on several sides by 
concrete? 

And even if we can’t take our grand- 
children up to see a real river, at least we'll 
sleep better knowing it’s there. 

At this point we leave man struggling to 
extricate himself from the devouring corol- 
laries of his own logic. 

Through our carefully calculated engineer- 
ing we have not only subdued Mother 
Nature, but we have her down and are beat- 
ing her severely about the head and shoulders 
with a blunt slide rule. 

And that logic, you see, is what separates 
man from the lower animals. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK IN 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I had the honor of participat- 
ing in a national Conference on Public 
Transportation for Leaders of National 
Civic Organizations. The conference was 
organized and sponsored by a coalition of 
groups with a common interest in im- 
proving mass public transportation fa- 
cilities and services in this country—a 
goal I most enthusiastically share. 

The day I attended the conference, a 
most interesting and comprehensive 
statement of the purposes and goals of 
the meeting was presented by Hazel 
Henderson, & director of the Council on 
Economic Priorities of New York City. 
Miss Henderson, I might mention, is also 
a resident of the Bronx, part of which 
I have the honor to represent. 

I trust that many Members of the 
House and other readers of the RECORD 
will find her statement as interesting and 
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relevant as I do, and I, therefore, submit 
it for the RECORD: 


MAKING Democracy WORK IN PUBLIC TRANS- 
PORTATION 


(By Hazel Henderson) 


During this conference we have explored 
most of the reasons why democracy has failed 
to work in allocating a proper share of our 
nation’s resources to public transportation. 
They add up to an object lesson concerning 
the snowballing effect that a group of 
powerful special interests can have in influ- 
encing governmental decisions, economic 
conditions, the shape and size of our com- 
munities, the quality of our environment 
and our entire culture. We have also come 
to see how all institutions have an inbuilt 
predisposition to grow and empire-build 
until they overstep or lose sight of their 
original goals, and begin operating as auton- 
omous feifdoms. 

We see this here in Washington with some 
of our government agencies, but we also 
see it in every other large organization. 
whether religious, military or economic. As 
J. Kenneth Galbraith points out in his book 
“The New Industrial State” this phenomenon 
can now be observed in our large corpora- 
tions. He believes that their power is now 
so great that the consumer, whom they 
originally set out to serve, is no longer king, 
but these great producing companies which 
can now manipulate government decisions 
as well as the consumer through massive 
advertising. 

Nowhere is this state of affairs more clear 
than in the field of transportation, where 
the combined corporate power of the auto 
manufacturers, ofl, construction and rubber 
companies have so dominated the market 
that they have almost driven out all other 
competing modes of transportation; and in 
many cases, making it all but impossible to 
get around without being forced to buy a 
car. Henry Ford's proverbial statement that 
the American consumer could have any color 
car he wanted as long as it was black, has 
become more prophetic than he dreamed! 

This predisposition of big powerful com- 
panies to dictate what kind of products they 
will produce, and then use hard-sell, satura- 
tion advertising to market them is in large 
part responsible for the backlash of “con- 
sumerism” and rising demands for more par- 
ticipation in decisions that shapes our lives. 
We have found that our dollar is no longer 
enough to signal to companies what we 
would like to buy, because the choices have 
become narrower. We cannot choose to buy 
a pollution-free car and Henry Ford II has 
just pronounced on-Federal clean air goals 
for 1975 “impossible.” We cannot even choose 
to walk or cycle in safety in many areas! 

Economists would call such a state of af- 
fairs a “market failure” and it is just this 
kind of market failure that has occurred 
over the years in transportation. If the trans- 
portation market were operating freely ac- 
cording to the economic textbooks, and the 
consumer along were dictating the produc- 
tion decisions (rather than a very few huge 
corporations, combined with all manner of 
subsidies favoring automobiles) we might 
have a very different, pluralistic system, of- 
fering a wide range of options to the con- 
sumer. They might include safe and 
adequate provisions for walkers and cyclists 
for the short trips; quiet, non-polluting in- 
dividual vehicles, more and better urban sub- 
ways, buses and jitneys of various sizes for 
in-city transit; fast suburban-urban trains 
and express buses on open highway lanes for 
commuters; intermediate and long-range 
inter-city trains, as well as the conventional 
highways and airlines. 

So we have gathered here and explored 
this particular “market failure” and seen 
how other forms of transportation gradually 
declined as the power of the auto and high- 
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way related industries grew. Gradually they 
were able to wring favorable subsidies, bond 
issues and taxes to support their further 
growth, while “externalizing” from their own 
balance sheets the increasing, but hidden, 
environmental and social costs, which have 
only recently become evident in pollution, 
suburban sprawl and the slow destruction 
of our cities. To paraphrase the elder Ford, 
we now find that we can have almost any 
kind of transportation we want, as long 
as it is a car! 

We have all come together because in one 
way or another, these social and environ- 
mental costs have begun to affect the groups 
of citizens we represent. We know just how 
this automobile-dominated transportation 
system affects or disenfranchises the young, 
the old, the handicapped, the residents of 
inner cities, suburbs and rural areas, as well 
as all of the groups we represent. Other peo- 
ple have not found Institutional voices to 
articulate their problems, perhaps because 
they merely share my fear of driving in heavy 
traffic, or on our super highways in between 
menacingly large trailers and trucks at ter- 
rifying speeds. 

So how do we go about re-asserting con- 
sumer sovereignty in designing a new multi- 
option transportation system? Many efforts 
have already been mounted. Some hardy 
souls take the individual approach by de- 
fying city traffic and attempting to bicycle, 
in spite of the physical danger and over- 
whelming exhaust fumes. Or according to a 
recent Wall Street Journal article, many 
business executives have just given up on 
the commuting snarl and run their affairs by 
telephone and mail from their homes or 
country clubs. I'm sure many of us have 
wondered how many human transactions 
really need a face-to-face meeting, and 
whether we could manage as well by using 
the telephone and other forms of commu- 
nication which might substitute on occa- 
sions for all this frenzied rushing back and 
forth. Unfortunately, most of us are not as 
lucky as those corporate executives; we have 
to show up on the job in spite of the trav- 
elling problems! 

Some communities and cities like New York 
have taken the approach of trying to win 
back territory from the automobile by closing 
streets and creating pedestrian malls with 
varying success. Many groups have skirmished 
with highway engineers and insensitive city 
planners and managed to block construc- 
tion of ill-designed freeways in such cities 
as San Francisco and New Orleans, and many 
others. Conservationists have waged a long 
standing war against badly-planned high- 
Ways and anti-pollution groups have taken 
on the noise and exhaust fumes of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. I think most of 
us feel a debt of gratitude to Ralph Nader 
for his tireless, intelligent efforts to improve 
so Many aspects of the consumer's lot, par- 
ticularly in auto safety. 

Others have joined the fight for no-fault 
insurance to lower rates and relieve our con- 
gested courts of millions of time-wasting, 
traffic-related cases, which prevent others 
from receiving speedy trials. Consumer 
groups have also worked hard for better built, 
longer lasting cars, without meaningless style 
changes and other frills. 

Still other groups have pressed for special 
consideration of the needs of the old and 
young, the poor and the handicapped, in 
both public and private transportation. Plan- 
ners have produced blueprints for dream 
transit systems, and whole new towns, such 
as Reston, Virginia and Columbia, Maryland, 
have tried through total design to tame the 
automobile. Aerospace companies such as 
LTV, Grumman, Rohr Aircraft and North 
American Rockwell are announcing in new 
advertising campaigns that they are eager to 
serve the market for public transportation, 
and many of them have won contracts for 
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demonstration projects. Other companies, 
such as General Electric have already helped 
build new systems, like the Lindenwold line 
which links Philadelphia with its New Jer- 
sey suburbs, and the Turbotrain and Metro- 
liner systems between Boston, New York and 
Washington, 

So, with all this activity, why has there 
been so little progress? Could it be that up 
until very recently none of us was sufficiently 
aware of each others efforts, because we were 
all working in such very different ways to 
bring some improvement to the overall trans- 
portation system? Could it be that we never 
realized how many of us there were: enough 
of us in fact, so that if we got ourselves to- 
gether we could forge a coalition with enough 
steam and political muscle to get public 
transportation up and running? Certainly 
the multiplicity of concerns that produced 
our many-faceted activities made it very dif- 
ficult for us to see them as parts of an 
effort to solve one big problem: the overall, 
national transportation mess. 

For example, conservationists opposing a 
freeway which would divide a park area in 
Minnesota might not instantly recognize 
their kinship with inner-city organizations 
in a city like Washington, who were opposing 
a freeway which would divide their com- 
munity just as disastrously. Or public health 
groups in respiratory or heart disease pre- 
vention, who were busy fighting automobile 
pollution, may not have appreciated their 
commonality of interest with similar orga- 
nizations representing the interests of vic- 
tims of handicapping diseases, or blind- 
ness, in their efforts for better-designed 
transportation. 

And meanwhile, the planners dreamed of 
funds to implement their blueprints, and 
companies waited on the sidelines to see if 
anyone really meant business. I believe that 
it is largely due to this fragmentation of 
efforts and lack of communication between 
groups, that we have never fully come to- 
gether and explored the commonality of our 
transportation needs and defined y 
that area where all of our constituencies’ 
vital interests overlap. 

In fact we have often been somewhat sus- 
picious of each other’s interests and motives, 
fearing that they were irreconcilable with 
our own. Sometimes we have almost come to 
blows. A hearing in Milwaukee last year on 
whether to complete construction of a free- 
way was & perfect example. The highway con- 
struction companies and the unions de- 
manded that the highway be completed while 
the homeowners in its path and the conser- 
vation groups bitterly opposed the project. 
Such situations are indeed complicated by 
the fact that vital interests of the parties 
are too immediate to permit assessment of 
sane project by larger, more objective stand- 
ards. 


If there were time to develop feasible 
alternatives, perhaps another more pressing 
public construction project or a commuter 
rail line down the center of an existing high- 
way, such as the one in Chicago; there might 
have been a way to avoid the clash without 
human disruption or unemployment. But 
unfortunately, there is rarely time to work 
out equitable solutions and often the artifi- 
cial carrot of Federal funds, pre-programmed 
for highway spending makes reallocation of 
priorities all but impossible. 

Certainly many group’s current interests 
tend to be vested in an existing system as 
pervasive as our highway-automobile com- 
plex. They include jobs, investments, aca- 
demic or professional careers, such as high- 
way engineering, as well as all the economic 
dependents of this vast industrial system; 
dealers, spare parts and repair shops, gas 
station franchisees and dozens of other small 
businesses. But in spite of this, many of us 
are to realize that all technologies 
have their own peculiar life-cycles, progress- 
ing through growth to saturation and obso- 
lescence and that the auto is no exception. 
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It too is reaching the limits of its growth 
potential. This cam be seen clearly not only 
in proliferating highways, traffic jams and 
rising pollution, but documented in re- 

business publications, such as the 
Wall Street Journal of April 23rd, 1971 and 
Fortune in several articles over the past year, 
the latest in April 1971, as well as in Busi- 
ness Week March 14 1970. 

So we should now stop focusing on what 
past conditions prevented us from working 
out ancient, deeply mired conflicts and in- 
stead, begin to concentrate on watching the 
shape of future national priorities and how 
we can help shape them. If we do this we can 
begin sharing in the development of new 
projects in which we can cooperate out of 
new mutual self-interests. We are now be- 
ginning to watch where the new transporta- 
tion growth will occur as the exponential 
curve of automobile growth shows the first 
signs of collapsing. The new growth must 
surely come in filling the need for fast, clean, 
efficient public transit systems, and in re- 
making our cities for more human forms of 
travel, including walking and cycling. Here 
is where the new capital must surely flow 
and where the new jobs will eventually be 
created. 

But if this is to happen, we and many 
others like us, representing the interests of 
consumers, must come together and define 
what kind of systems we want and are will- 
ing to pay for. But the economics of this 
new market we are trying to create will have 
to be a little different from a normal market, 
which has failed in this area. It will be a 
special kind of market which economists 
sometimes call a “public-sector market”, 
which occurs when normal market mecha- 
nisms have been thwarted, as they have in 
transportation. So we create a public-sector 
market when we group together in sufficient 
numbers, decide what we want and then buy 
it as a collective, or “cooperative buying 
group". We have hundreds of such “coopera- 
tive buying groups” today of all sizes, and 
thelr numbers are growing because most of 
our unmet needs are now group needs, rather 
than individual needs, such as clean air and 
water or airports and parks. 

In many cases we use our municipal and 
state governments as our purchasing agents. 
They act for us in buying sewage treatment 
plants, schools or airports. If the item we 
want to buy is very large, such as a national 
system for old-age or disability insurance, we 
empower the Federal Government to act as 
our purchasing agent, or even set up the 
system itself, as in the case of Social Secu- 
rity or the new Environmental Protection 
Administration which is charged with pro- 
tecting our communal drinking water and 
air. It’s interesting to note that in the case 
of water, some of us are beginning to exer- 
cise our individual consumer demand too, 
by buying bottled water, and the ordinary 
market mechanism is now by 
producing an ever larger selection of bot- 
tled water from which to choose. 

So our challenge now is to begin drawing 
together a new “consumer cooperative” to 
service our group consumer demand for a 
more varied choice of transportation, includ- 
ing the expensive new public systems that 
only our group buying power can bring into 
being. Now we know that our group buying 
power at the Federal level of taxation is 
enormous: big enough to have permitted our 
Federal purchasing agents to spend some $70 
billion a year of it on military programs and 
further billions on space and building more 
highways. 

But we should not be surprised at this 
because we know how large institutions, 
such as government bureaucracies, tend to 
forget that they are supposed to be our 
purchasing agents, and in fact, under pres- 
sure from powerful lobbies, they have begun 

our money in ways we didn’t in- 
tend, anticipate or consent tol 


So if we want to regain control over the 
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spending of some of our money, we are going 
to have to form a coalition strong enough 
to convince our elected and appointed offi- 
cials that they must forget some of their 
own pet projects, and start voting the funds 
necessary to start public transportation roll- 
ing. We can also make sure that they realize 
that as the Indo-China War is being wound 
down by the Administration, they must re- 
sist budget-padding by the Department of 
Defense, and divert some funds into public 
transit and other badly needed domestic 
programs. Furthermore, unemployment rates 
are high enough now, but we must impress 
on these officials that they should also imag- 
ine the situation when thousands of GIs 
join the unemployment lines in the months 
ahead. 

We need to create new programs to provide 
jobs for all our workers, but not based on 
the saturated needs of the past, but the real 
unmet needs in our public-sector markets 
of the future; not only public transportation, 
but health care, housing, new towns and pol- 
lution control, grass-roots cable television 
system to help recreate electronically, the 
“town-meeting” style of local government, 
and of course, education and self-enrich- 
ment for adults as well as children. 

These areas of real consumer demand will 
provide opportunities for the growth indus- 
tries of the next decade; but only we con- 
sumers, out of our own self-interest, will 
have the incentive needed to organize that 
demand into a coherent and powerful force 
that can create these public-sector markets. 
We know we can do it, because we see that 
it has already happened in the pollution con- 
trol and recycling field, where ordinary citi- 
zens and consumers created such a demand 
for environmental cleanups that an industry 
emerged to serve it, which is one of the 
fastest-growing areas of our economy and is 
already providing thousands of new jobs. 
In fact, the U.S. Dept. of Labor Statistics 
estimates that as of 1970, there were 655,900 
new jobs created in environmental control, 
and that this figure would increase to 
1,181,800 jobs by 1980! 

We cannot expect most of our older, big- 
ger companies to play much of a role in 
developing these new industries, because 
they have too much invested in the current 
and past technologies. But some of our more 
innovative companies as well as a host of 
smaller, newer firms are eagerly waiting to 
serve our transportation needs. 

But there is also another important reason 
why we must take the leadership role in 
pressing for these new transportation sys- 
tems, and that is because we represent its 
future consumers, and if these consumers are 
to remain sovereign in this new marketplace, 
we must help them participate in the designs, 
in setting standards, and only then empower 
our government purchasing agents to award 
the contracts, If we do not move soon to 
define these consumer needs and push for 
their incorporation into the designs, demon- 
stration projects, appropriations and the con- 
tracts; then we will have ceded yet another 
area to the company lobbyists who are al- 
ready busy trying to sell their own idea of 
public transit projects to government agen- 
cies at all levels. 

A perfect example of a project designed 
by product in this to pay survey way is the 
SST. There was no great outcry from ordinary 
citizens demanding an SST, most people can't 
afford to fly very much in a regular plane. 
But the aerospace industry and a small hand- 
ful of aviation enthusiasts wanted it and al- 
most managed to impose it on us after spend- 
ing millions of our taxes to pump up the 
aircraft . But the very citizens who 
joined together to fight the SST proved their 
concern for the unfortunate workers caught 
in the middle, by also pushing for new public 
works and transportation projects to cushion 
the blow in Seattle and other hard-hit areas. 

We can avoid repetitions of such human 
dislocation by getting together on projects 
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we will all benefit from, and mass-transporta- 
tion is a good area in which to begin. We 
can start small, hammering away at the 
simplest projects, such as reserving open lanes 
on our freeways for express buses, so that 
they will be able to compete with the auto- 
mobile in faster commuting time, if nothing 
else. We can see that environmental pollu- 
tion standards recently set by the Environ- 
mental Protection Administration are en- 
forced, which will finally force municipali- 
ties to reduce automobile access to central 
cities, simply to meet maximum permissible 
carbon monoxide standards. 

In the transportation vacuums this move 
may create, we can push for refurbishing 
subway and bus services to attract the new 
riders. During the recent taxi strike in New 
York, the City’s bus and subways added mil- 
lions in fares. If the strike had gone on for 
long enough, the City Transit Authority 
might have actually started making profits! 
Or consider the possibilities for minority 
group entrepreneurship in setting up, per- 
haps with Small Business Administration or 
MESBIC-type loans, small locally-owned and 
operated bus and jitney companies to 
take the often trapped or carless inner-city 
workers to the suburban industrial parks, 
where so many of the jobs are moving. In 
New York City alone, 72,000 jobs evaporated 
in the past year, and such bus lines could 
help alleviate the inner-city unemployment 
problems that the corporate moveouts to the 
suburbs are creating. 

Some communities are discovering that 
their schools bus fleets are under-utilized. 
They are putting them to work during 
school hours for shopping runs and after 
school for trips to theaters, movies and eve- 
ning sporting events. The revenues help 
fatten up the school’s coffers, or help with 
maintenance and repairs. All the while we 
are testing these modest programs, we must 
form local coalitions to push for funding for 
the more ambitious projects. 

If we can go forward from here, forgetting 
some of our past or current differences, and 
concentrate on working towards the positive 
and exciting goals put forward at this con- 
ference, we will not only help create a more 
human transportation system and more liv- 
able surroundings, but also a whole new in- 
dustry and thousands of new jobs at all 
levels. We will also help prove that America 
can re-order her priorities with a minimum 
of disruption and hardship, away from the 
military-industrial-complex toward a more 
humanly-orlented “life-industrial-complex”. 


DR. JAMES LIVERMAN OF AEC’S OAK 
RIDGE NATIONAL LABORATORY 
CITES HUMANE OBJECTIVES OF 
SCIENCE 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. James L. Liverman, Associate Direc- 
tor of Biomedical and Environmental 
Sciences of Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, recently pointed out in a scientific 
address: 

Massive support of science can only be 
justified in terms of its overall and timely 
contribution to the goals of society. 

Dr. Liverman in the paper submitted 
to the Fourth International Conference 
on Science and Society at Herceg-Novi, 
Yugoslavia, explains the work at Oak 
Ridge to improve the environment and 
solve problems of pollution. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in this most 
important subject, I place Dr. Liverman’s 
paper in the Recorp herewith. 

The address follows: 


MAKING SCIENCE SERVE Man 
(Address by James L. Liverman) 


(Nore.—Tables and figures mentioned in 
text do not appear in RECORD.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The two questions which ultimately arise 
when the topic of Science and Society is con- 
sidered at its most fundamental level are (a) 
what should and can Society expect from 
Science, and (b) what can and should Science 
expect from Society? While these questions 
are political, moral and philosophic rather 
than scientific, they are very real and very 
important because the ultimate fate of 
Society and of Science depends on how each 
views the other. Documented history reveals 
these views to be ever changing, but on 
balance Society has been the greatest bene- 
factor of Science when science has served 
man. 

The support of science in the United States 
during the decade of the late fifties and early 
sixties was so lucrative that many of my 
colleagues came to the erroneous view that 
Society owed Sclence, which they read 
“Scientists”, the resources to pursue the goals 
of Science without concern for the goals of 
Society. Society’s response to this myopic 
view was summed up succinctly by a highly 
respected, powerful, but also moderate Con- 

as “Science should be a work horse 
for Man, not a scientist’s own hobby-horse”. 
In his view, the massive support of science 
could only be justified In terms of its overall 
and timely contribution to the goals of 
society. 

Tke Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
(ORNL) was specifically created to help 
achieve the goal of a truly safe atomic energy 
and as a result we have developed a “problem 
focused” research program containing a large 
amount of unstructured research. The 
methodologies and the scientific expertise 
developed to study problems of atomic energy 
have quite coincidentally equipped us in a 
unique way to aid In another of our Society’s 
crisis problems—the search for environmental 
quality. In the remaining time, I want to 
introduce for later discussion three topics: 

(a) the need to “institutionalize” the 
problems of environmental quality, 

(b) environmental programs of ORNL, 
January 1970, 

(c) our new attempts to make science serve 

man. 
I hope that this presentation and sub- 
sequent discussions suggest ways to help you 
solve problems of environmental quality in 
your own country and provide an impetus 
for an aggressive program to improve environ- 
mental quality on all of Spaceship Earth 
while there is still time. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF THE PROBLEM 


The degradation of environmental quality 
is generally viewed as being due to the failure 
of Man to consider fully how his actions 
might affect those things which the people 
of the Earth hold in common—the air, the 
water, the soll, and the natural resources. In 
the beginning when man depended on 
Nature, he could simply move from polluted 
areas to those with a clean environment. 
Now, however, with a much larger popula- 
tion, with many, varied, and highly developed 
industries, with fast and massive transporta- 
tion capabilities, and with a multitude of 
chemical biocides, we have begun to saturate 
the capacity and to thwart the ability of 
nature to recycle wastes at a rate adequate to 
maintain environmental quality. Since the 
particular aspect of environmental quality 
degraded first is very dependent upon local 
conditions, man created institutions to at- 
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tack those aspects of the problem first. As a 
result of the “partial problem” policy, we 
now find many institutions providing “partial 
solutions” to the environmental quality prob- 
lem, but none considering all of the inter- 
connected, mutually dependent aspects 
simultaneously. Only by “institutionalizing” 
the problem in a way that matches the scale 
of the effort to the size of the problem can 
we hope to achieve a sufficient understanding 
to prevent—or at least be prepared in ad- 
vance to solve problems that may arise from 
man’s past and future actions. 

Our experience leads me to believe that 
an organization that can effectively “in- 
stitutionalize” a problem must possess at 
least the following five attributes: It must 
have & group concerned with programmatic 
perception and planning to provide the in- 
tegrative function. It must have a group 
to gather, process, and distribute informa- 
tion so the organization has a complete 
knowledge of the problems. It must have 
& systems analysis capability to aid in prob- 
lem assessment and in the evaluation of 
alternative solutions. It must have a broad 
research and development capability to de- 
velop new knowledge and to experimentally 
evaluate alternative solutions. Finally, it 
must be able to have effective two way 
communication with various sectors of So- 
ciety. Although no one has yet created such 
an institution, I suspect that its staff would 
be at least 1500 people of whom at least 
300 would be professionals with competen- 
cies spanning the social and natural sciences, 
engineering, economics, and the professions 
such as law, medicine, business, and others. 
Such a breadth is necessary for viewing the 
environmental quality problem in its full 
context. 


ORNL ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM, 
JANUARY 1970 


As of January 1970, ORNL had a fairly 
broad based, but mot completely coordi- 
nated environmental program aimed at (a) 
understanding the environment, (b) the 
influence of the environment on man, (c) 
controlling the environment, and (d) en- 
vironmental information. Our programs 
aimed at understanding the environment 
were to trace radionuclides through the food 
chain leading to man and to develop an- 
alytical techniques for biological molecules 
and non-radioactive pollutants such as 
drugs, pesticides, and toxic chemicals. The 
large programs on the influence of the en- 
vironment on man were centered on studies 
of the genetic and somatic effects of radiation 
and of the effects of a wide variety of other 
physical and chemical insults to living 
organisms. Our early efforts in these areas 
were mainly on effects at the acute dose 
level, but they are now almost totally on 
effects at levels approaching those found in 
the environment, The efforts in abatement 
of pollution and in demonstration systems 
grew out of our very large programs on 
desalting, on processing and separating ra- 
dioactive materials and in waste disposal 
technology. Our information activities were 
just beginning at this time and were not 
centrally organized. 

When we compared the nature of this 
effort with that required to “institutionalize” 
the study of environmental quality (table 2), , 
we noted a lack of effort in three important 
areas: (a) p tic perception and 
planning; (b) systems analysis; and (c) com- 
munication. At about this same time the 
National Science Foundation was expanding 
its International Biological Program and was 
beginning a new program on Interdiscipli- 
nary Research Relevant to Problems of So- 
ciety. Funds granted us under both of these 
programs permitted us to expand two areas 
and to enter the other three in a meaningful 
way. The size of our total effort at this time is 
still only about one third that we believe 
necessary to permit us to truly “institu- 
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tionalize” the study of environmental qual- 
ity, but progress to date has been such as to 
strongly encourage us to proceed. The re- 
mainder of my time will be spent on some of 
the activities these new funds have made 


possible, 
NEW DIRECTIONS 


A number of almost insuperable problems 

face each governmental unit charged with 
making decisions about resource allocation 
and environmental quality. Among their 
most urgent needs is that of having enough 
detailed and accurate information about a 
region to be able to weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of proposed decisions on the 
future of the region. One of our first tasks 
under the new program was to begin the de- 
velopment jointly with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of a computer based model of The 
Tennessee River Valley to include the cul- 
tural, social, economic, physical and biologi- 
cal aspects of the region. Such a model would 
be useful not only to TVA in its planning for 
development of an electric power grid and 
to ARNL in connection with a regional waste 
reprocessing plant, but it would be of value 
to the various county and regional govern- 
ments in connection with their planning for 
economic, social and cultural development of 
the region. During the first year, we have 
accumulated extensive data on geology, soils, 
vegetation, hydrology, transportation, public 
facilities, land use, land ownership, census, 
business, and economic data about the re- 
gion. We have established links with the 
U. S. Geological Survey to obtain digitized 
topographic data and with NASA for remote 
sensing data on the region. Our land use sub- 
model of the region will be finished by mid- 
September. Our socio-economic submodel is 
about one half completed and work on the 
ecological-biological submodel and on the 
culture-community submodel is p: 
We are already working closely with the 
Council of Governments for this sixteen 
county region to help them learn to apply 
the model to their regional problems as soon 
as we are able to demonstrate its validity. 
We recognize the need for caution in try- 
ing to develop and apply such a complex 
model, but the need is so clearly evident 
that we must proceed with trying to make 
Science serve Society. 

In another area we began an exploration 
of the environmental impact of the use of 
renewable and. non-renewable resources 
which has led us in three directions. We have 
started to develop a materials criticality in- 
dex for numerous materials which will take 
into account such factors as scarcity, en- 
vironmental damage, and substitutability as 
& basis for recycling. 

To assess the environmental damage func- 
tion as an Incentive for recycle, we have fol- 
lowed the flow of mercury and paper through 
Society. Figure 1 shows the flow of mercury 
and indicates the potential for recycle. Figure 
2 shows the flow of paper and where the 
waste occurs. Exploration of the above areas 
led us naturally to consider the question of 
establishing a regional wasteplex for recy- 
cling solid wastes arising from the region 
along the Tennessee River between Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. We have taken the leader- 
ship in coordinating the efforts of two local, 
two regional, two state, and three federal 
agencies in the preparation of a proposal to 
do a year long study of the economic feasibil- 
ity and desirability of establishing such a 
regional wasteplex. In all three of these cases, 
we have found Society eager to embrace sci- 
ence and use it in the service of man. 

In closing, I want to mention a unique 
communication link which we have forged 
that may well serve as a model for the rest 
of the United States. I believe also that it is 
adaptable for use by any society. This link 
has been with a non-profit organization 
staffed with elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Its responsibility in our 
was (a) to develop and maintain a relevant 
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communications link between the scientist 
and a cross section of society and (b) the 
provision of environmental education and 
training services to those involved in a broad 
spectrum of pre-college education. 

The organization maintains a telephone- 
linked information system on environmental 
matters to every school system in Tennessee. 
It publishes a monthly newsletter on en- 
vironmental matters which is mailed to 
every teacher in the State. It provides in- 
formation to teachers on availability of en- 
vironmental training materials, films, and 
organizations, and during the year has or- 
ganized 28 special seminars, a series of en- 
vironmental awareness conferences, and a 
series of environmental workshops both in 
Oak Ridge and in the school systems. Its 
biggest task was the organizing of a Volun- 
teer Air Monitoring Project involving some 
25,000 pupils and teachers. In this project, 
25,000 folls were distributed all over the 
State where they were exposed for one month 
to airborne particulates. These foils were 
then returned to Oak Ridge for analysis. A 
map showing air purity throughout the State 
during that one month period is now being 
drawn and will be provided to each partici- 
pating student. This group has provided a 
means for fast dissemination of new scien- 
tific findings as well as a feed-back loop to 
our program on the effectiveness of the train- 
ing materials we have provided. This is a true 
link directly into the homes of most stu- 
dents in the state providing a unique inter- 
face of science with Society. 

While we still have not answered the two 
questions with which this discussion began 
on the relationship between Science and 
Society, I have indicated ways in which 
one major Laboratory is trying to make 
science serve Man, but our true effectiveness 
in this regard must await the test of time. 


“OKLAHOMA: TOMORROW 
COUNTRY” 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
August issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine contains an excellent article by 
Mr. Robert Paul Jordan concerning the 
State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Jordan spent several months trav- 
eling throughout all parts of Oklahoma 
in preparing his story, and I believe his 
prediction of the great future in store 
for our State will be shared by all who 
read his very fine report. 

From the Tulsa Port of Catoosa—the 
State’s direct link to world commerce— 
to the lush and fertile croplands in the 
State’s western counties, Mr. Jordan sees 
Oklahoma standing today at the thresh- 
old of growth and prosperity. I want 
to commend Mr. Jordan for his excellent 
analysis of the great future all Okla- 
homans can look forward to, and include 
his article at this point in the RECORD: 

OKLAHOMA, THE ADVENTUROUS ONE 
(By Robert Paul Jordan) 

In Oklahoma City recently, I asked a man 
of special vision to describe the view we 
shared from the thirty-first floor of a down- 
town skyscraper, With quiet, measured words, 
George H. Shirk, president of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and former mayor, resur- 
rected a shimmering ghost. 

“This was just a dusty depot on the sunm- 
scorched prairie,” he said, his eyes lost in a 
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time before his own. "A stop for Sante Fe 
trains. No trees. The entire water supply 
came from a single well, about where Broad- 
way and Main Street meet today.” 

Then his reverie took speed, suddenly em- 
broiled in one of history's great mob scenes. 

“On a spring day only 82 years ago, Uncle 
Sam held the first land opening. All about us, 
between noon and nightfall, erupted a tent 
city of 5,000 thirsty, aggressive humans. 
Soldiers guarded the well, rifles ready.” 

Now I enjoy meeting most ghosts, but 
Mr. Shirk’s eluded me. I could see only a 
moiling metropolis to the sky's 
rim, Beneath me, where the city had been 
born, I stared ‘at something else, Destruction. 
Devastation. Steel headache balls 
the ribs of the dismal, worn-out business 
district. 

I could see, too, another dramatic birth, in 
emerging downtown section as modern and 
sparkling as man can devise. Hundreds of 
acres of wide streets, plazas, malls, fountains, 
convention center, astonishingly unconven- 
tional theater buildings, immense medical 
enclave, new homes and apartments, and the 
soaring thousand-eyed spires of our day. 

That, I thought, is Oklahoma City for you, 
past and present. “The City of Tomorrow,” 
her boosters modestly proclaim. 

All Okiahoma, I now submit, is like that: 
Tomorrow Country. I say it after months of 
roving this young and exuberant state (map, 
pages 154-5), watching today’s frontiersmen 
striking out for new horizons. 

Not long ago the world and I sailed up to 
Tulsa's back door. It began for me in no cer- 
tain place on a still, star-crackling night. 
Muskogee, newly and proudly the state’s first 
seaport, lay hours behind us. 

From the towboat wheelhouse we squinted 
at the narrow, forbidding stream, welcoming 
each Coast Guard buoy as it bobbed up in 
our searchlights. How incongruous it seemed, 
bringing the oceans deep into landlocked 
Oklahoma by pushing a barge up the wind- 
ing Verdigris River. 

Intent at his lonely work, Capt. Bill Kurts, 
Jr., flicked steering levers and throttled back 
our twin engines. Gingerly we eased over a 
rock shelf hundreds of yards long. Two miles 
an hour ... one ... only inches from scraping 
bottom. “Slow boat to Tulsa,” a deckhand 
grumbled wryly. 

Then we got across and glided into normal 
nine-foot depths. I relaxed and the skipper 
grinned, coffee in hand. “First time you steer 
a strange river,” he drawled, “you sort of feel 
your way along.” 

Strange river for him. And another bizarre 
beginning for this absolutely one-of-a-kind 
Oklahoma. Next day, cutting a bracing win- 
ter breeze, we pushed the first commercial 
cargo into the Tulsa Port of Catoosa, opening 
the last port of the 1.2-billion-dollar Arkan- 
sas-Verdigris River Valleys project (pages 
156-7). Now other tows would put into Tulsa, 
eight-barge flotillas bearing steel, say, from 
Chicago, or slipping up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans with containerized goods from 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. 

Sam Frevert, the port's enthusiastic execu- 
tive director, could see the bounty of that far 
horizon. “In ten years,” he boomed, “we'll be 
handling more freight than St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, or Pittsburgh does today.” On June 5 of 
this year, President Richard M. Nixon for- 
mally dedicated the McClellan-Kerr Arkansas 
River Navigation System. 


BUGLE SIGNALED A STATE'S BEGINNING 


Yet in retrospect, a seagoing Oklahoma 
seems & mild triumph compared to the fan- 
tastic way the state got started in the first 
place. The United States of America arrived 
on April 22, 1889, with a much bigger bang 
than the world and I made aboard our tow- 
boat. Here and there you can still find an 
oldtimer to relive that day for you. 

“We milled about, waiting,” recalled a pep- 
pery graybeard in his nineties, memory yes- 
terday-bright. “People from all over the coun- 
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try, even women with babies. At noon a 
soldier standing on aaah te oa s 
signal flag and blew a bugle, we 
across the line to stake our claims.” 

Run they did, then and many times more 
(page 154), hundreds of thousands of settlers 
whooping into the wilderness for free 160- 
acre homesteads and town lots, charging on 
blooded horses and spavined nags, buck- 
boards and careening prairie schooners. A 
few rode bicycles, and some hung to the cow- 
catchers of snorting locomotives. 

Oh, a number of wily opportunists couldn't 
wait, and sneaked into this new Canaan 
sooner than they should have. So to this day 
people call it the Sooner State. 

Besides Oklahoma City, instant towns 
sprang up at Guthrie, with its railroad and 
federal land office, and at Kingfisher, another 
land office, earlier a stage stop on the Chis- 
holm Trail when cowpokes pushed herds 
north from Texas to railheads in Kansas. 

For the next 18 years, manifesting a Na- 
tion’s destiny, homesteaders took land that 
had belonged to the Indians, In the runs, by 
allotment, and by lottery, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory were carved up, 
barbed-wired, and domesticated. 

What was it like? In Guthrie, the sprightly 
former Cravens sisters, all widows, can tell 
you. Listen to Mrs. Lovenna Barnes, Mrs. 
Bianche Staggs, and Mrs. May Poteet: 

“The family slept in the covered wagon 
that summer, until father built the sod 
house; carried water from the spring, until 
the well was drilled. We kept ourselves in the 
storm cellar every now and then—we could 
see the twisters following the Cimarron River. 
Mother planted corn and beans and pump- 
kins and cucumbers. She could just pick up 
her gun and go out across the plains and 
come in with rabbits, quails, or whatever it 
might be, because she was a dead shot. 

“When we caught cold, she rubbed our 
chests with skunk grease and poured hot 
onion tea down us, Anybody who came along 
and wanted to preach, preached, and we all 
went to hear him. The first Methodist church 
they had down here, they had in a tent. They 
got lumber from the lumberyard and beer 
kegs from the saloon and made the seats. 


UNUSUAL HAZARD STARTLES A GOLFER 


So it went, and in 1907 statehood arrived. 
Oklahoma—from the Choctaw words okla, 
“people,” and homma, “red”—was on her 
way. She's been moving ahead ever since, 
wearing cowboy hat and boots, sleeves rolled 
up, motivated by the pioneering spirit. 

In 64 years the land of red people has 
grown into an agricultural and industrial 
empire. Between countless “Howdies” and 
“You come backs,” I watched this dynamic 
evolution continuing. 

Farmers and cattlemen produce a billion 
dollars a year in crops and livestock; some 
ranchers ride the range in airplanes. The 
forty-sixth state ranks fourth in the U.S. in 
petroleum output, third in natural gas. 

Thousands of Sooners work in aviation 
and aerospace. Computer networks—for air- 
line reservations, rental cars, gasoline credit 
cards—increasingly center in Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City. Loggers farm thick forests in the 
southeast, replanting after they harvest. 

When these vigorous people put work 
aside, they swim, boat, water-ski, and fish in 
a new marine wonderland—along with a 
growing army of tourists. Like me, they vaca- 
tion at attractive state-operated lodges such 
as Fountainhead, many to play golf. Few, 
however, will execute the slice as nobly as I 
did—but then, seldom does a deer dart across 
the fairway just as one swings. 

I joined Oklahomans at rodeos and pow- 
wows, attended church, symphony, opera, 
and theater with them, admired swank roof- 
top clubs, dined in the hinterlands on buf- 
falo steak (chewy) and squaw bread (crisp). 
Tulsa's Thomas Gilcrease Institute of Amer- 
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ican History and Art and the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City thrilled 
me with their unparalleled displays of how 
the West was won. Sooners, it struck me, 
function about like the rest of us. So I asked 
an expert to explain what sets them apart. 

I called on newly elected Governor David 
Hall one pleasant afternoon last January at 
the State Capitol in Oklahoma City (oppo- 
site). It was his first day in office. A tall, 
handsome man of 40, silver-haired and 
graced with a warm, gleaming smile, he 
Seated me at a coffee table and came right to 
the point. 

"We are blessed with pure air, four seasons, 
and plenty of space,” said the governor. “We 
like to work. We live by three things. First, 
our independence. Oklahomans do not feel 
fettered. Second, a belief that the basic 
things in life are most important. Family 
life plays a greater role here than in many 
states I have visited. Third, a larger involve- 
ment in church-oriented activities,” 

I asked what he considered the state's 
biggest problem. 

“Education,” Governor Hall replied, lean- 
ing forward, hands on knees. “That’s our first 
priority. We rank 45th among the states in 
per-pupil expenditures. We've got to spend 
more money on our schools. I am convinced 
that education is the greatest problem-solver 
of the 20th century.” 


TRAGIC MARCHES BROUGHT MANY TRIBES 


But I wonder if education can solve the 
problem of the Indian. Often, sadly, the first 
American is last here, as elsewhere. 

Red men roamed the future Oklahoma 
long before written history. The Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 signaled the beginning of 
Uncle Sam's resettlement policy. In the 1830's 
Indians began to arrive in force—victims of 
white expansion in the East. 

Among the first to be removed to Okla- 
homa were the Five Civilized Tribes— 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and 
Seminole. Soldiers herded them to the rolling, 
wooded eastern part of the territory in dread- 
ful marches that killed thousands. 

Soon the cultured Cherokees were print- 
ing a bilingual newspaper. Well-to-do tribes- 
men built porticoed brick academies for their 
children. Many married whites. Some hacked 
plantations from the forest and grew corn 
and cotton with slave labor. 

Later the Army rounded up the Plains 
Indians, nomadic hunters of buffalo, scalp- 
takers: Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, 
Arapahos, and others. They raised their 
tepees and lodges on the territory's western 
reaches. 


SOME RED MEN WALK BETWEEN WORLDS 


Today nearly 100,000 Indians, of at least 
65 tribes, dwell in Oklahoma. I doubt that 
any place blends the blood and civilization of 
redskin and paleface as does Oklahoma. You 
meet Indians in every walk of life: profes- 
sional men, businessmen, scholars, politi- 
cians’ wives, painters, sculptors, ballerinas. 
Rich one, bankbooks fat with mineral royal- 
ties; Many more poor ones, some curst with 
alcoholism. Christians, some praying and 
singing in their native tongues. 

And red men so close to the hallowed land 
and mystic fires of their forefathers that they 
cannot hear the white man’s drum, nor do 
they wish to. They drift between two worlds. 

In a small, personal way I glimpsed this 
dilemma on a night of half-moon and scud- 
ding clouds, in a fallow field rimmed with 
woods in Seminole County—two hours’ drive 
and a century distant from Oklahoma City. 

“You have traveled far to see one of our 
customs,” said my Creek-Seminole host John- 
son Scott. “Before the stomp dance can be- 
gin, the sacred fire must be lit. Will you let 
us honor you? Will you start it?” 

Facing east in homage to the sleeping sun, 
giver of life, I set a match to a pile of leaves 
and twigs, and, when it took, added branches. 
It must not die out. It did not, and just so 
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car these proud people adopt me into their 
ribe, 

Round and round the fire they danced for 
hours—men, women, and children, rattles on 
their legs, happiness on their faces, hand in 
hand, singing, chanting, bowing to the blaz- 
ing altar, livelier and livelier. After a time, 
Johnson Scott kindly led me aside, a weary 
paleface with smoke in my eyes. 

“The fire symbolizes life,” said the slim, 
erect Indian, a boyish 34, artist by profession, 
wearing eagle feathers in his hat. “The fire 
keeps you like a wild horse, frisky and free. 
This is our spirit. This is our beauty. This is 
our home.” 

The sound of oil pumps suddenly intruded. 
I recalled that we stood on the Greater Semi- 
nole field, once the Nation's biggest. 

“Where is the Indian today?” I asked him. 

“Nowhere,” he slowly replied, face in 


shadow. “But we've got something others 
don’t have. Others have worries. We are free. 
We care only for our families, our kinfolk, 
We try to be a friend to 


and our 
all; toy... 

My friend Johnson Scott gave me a gift, as 
a token. It hangs in my study, his b 
painting of a solitary eagle feather. On it, 
these words are written: “I was borned 
alone—I buddy up with nobody.” 


CHEROKEE CHIEF LEADS A GIANT COMPANY 


Not long after I became an adopted Indian, 
I pointed my car into the gentle green hills of 
the northeast, into Bartlesville, skyscraper 
city with one of the state’s highest per- 
family incomes—$10,234 in 1970. 

Soundlessly an elevator whisked me to the 
18th-floor executive suite of one of the fore- 
most U.S. oil companies, Phillips Petroleum: 
a quiet place, opulent, impersonal. There I 
met W. W. Keeler, chairman of the board, 
and also principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation (right). 

“As an Indian,” said this man of Cherokee 
extraction, “I realize that the more we are 
pushed, the less we are willing to go.” He 
smiled. “I think the Irish are similar.” 

My wife, I replied, would agree. 

The plain-suited, plain-spoken executive 
glanced out the wide windows of his office to 
the Hills on the west. He said, "The 
Indian often has little sense of time. Young- 
sters are chronically late for school, and 
many drop out, most in the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth grade. The Indian isn’t competitive 
by nature, or acquisitive. He is creative, ar- 
tistic, and intuitive. He is the original con- 
servationist. He has a lot to give, and he 
wants to express himself. We've got to stop 
saying ‘they’ and start saying ‘we.’” 

All kinds of approaches are under way to 
improve opportunities for Indians, one learns. 
The challenge, after a century and a half of 
exploitation, remains formidable. 

Challenge, I thought as I left, really 
amounts to a synonym for Oklahoma. Stroll- 
ing about Bartlesville, I remembered that 
the challenge of black gold arose here when 
the state's first commercial oll well, the Nellie 
Johnstone, came in on an April day in 1897. 
Tulsa’s Glenn Pool arrived in 1905. 

Field after field followed: Cushing, Heald- 
ton, the Burbank field in the Osage Nation 
in 1920—and Osage Indians became the rich- 
est people in the country, per capita, for a 
time. Still the strikes came—the spectacular 
Seminole field in 1926, the mighty Oklahoma 
City pool in 1928. 

Oil built Oklahoma. Today, 80,000 oil wells 
and 8,000 natural-gas wells flow in 72 of the 
77 counties. A dozen refineries hum around 
the clock: pipelines carry their products 
throughout the Midwest. I looked long at a 
well drilled in 1941 on a slant beneath the 
State Capitol (page 158). Sooners love it— 
and 17 others on the capitol grounds, about 
half of them still producing. 

Unfortunately, oil and gas wells eventually 
play out, depleted. New reserves must be 
found. In Tulsa, I talked with Marion Cra- 


land. 
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craft, the gracious, respected oil and finance 
editor of that city’s Tribune. 

“A few years ago,” he told me, “some 150 
rigs were drilling in Oklahoma. There are 80- 
odd now. The plain fact is that the financial 
return on oil and gas as it comes out of the 
earth isn’t attractive enough. Oilmen aren't 
going to put money down a hole if—should 
they hit—they can't make a profit.” 


TRY FOR THE DEEPEST HOLE YET DRILLED 


In the face of all this, I found a young 
oilman who must rank among the most opti- 
mistic of all time. 

On the western plains near Elk City, I 
arched my neck at drilling rigs that soared 
as high as seventeen stories overhead. They 
looked like launch pads. 

“That's exactly right,” calmly asserted 
Robert A. Hefner III, 36, managing partner 
of the Glover Hefner Kennedy Oil Company. 
“Only these launches go downward—some of 
them toward record depths. We expect to dis- 
cover gas between 24,000 and 28,000 feet. 
We're shooting for man's deepest penetration 
of the earth.” 

A 26,600-foot Louisiana well holds the 
depth record; it proved dry. Bob Hefner's 
firm participates in five ultradeep wells, two 
already producing, in the Elk City area. One, 
being drilled by Lone Star Producing Com- 
pany, aims for 28,000 feet. 

The average Oklahoma gas well comes in 
at 8,000 feet and costs $126,000. “How much 
money are you sinking down these shafts?” 
I asked Bob, glad not to be answering. 

He winced slightly. “To go more than five 
miles deep requires drilling night and day, 
seven days a week, for as long as 500 days,” 
he replied. “Each well costs three to five mil- 
lion dollars.” 

Where does the money go? More than 2,000 
tons of steel pipe, worth a million dollars at 
least, must be threaded together. To seal the 
casing, roughnecks—as drill-rig workmen are 
called—pump a minimum of 20,000 sacks of 


cement down the hole. Equipment at the 
well-head can cost $125,000. An analog com- 
puter records the drilling operations. 


FUTURE MAY HINGE ON THE PRICE OF GAS 


One has to wonder what makes a wild- 
catter risk everything he has on each turn 
of a drill bit, and I did, aloud. 

Bob swung an arm around, sweeping the 
flat land. "This is a frontier, like the North 
Slope of Alaska,” he said. “And it’s just as 
unexplored. At least two billion dollars 
ought to be spent here in the next ten to 
twenty years to develop these reserves. 

“Our country has to provide itself with 
more energy. That energy waits beneath our 
feet. But the price of natural gas must be 
raised to stimulate exploration. If a well is 
going to cost five million bucks, you have to 
produce a lot of gas to earn enough to drill 
another hole.” 

He smiled, another Oklahoman with a 
vision. “We're betting on the future,” he said 
softly. “You start out with a dream, and you 
just keep on until it comes true or it doesn’t. 
It’s like goin’ to the moon, There's a lot of 
reliability, but anything can happen,” 

Elk City, population 7,300, senses what may 
happen as surely as it certifies each dusty 
red sunset and savors the sweet song of the 
rising wind. Oklahoma’s biggest gas strike 
in decades may lie captive deep in the earth. 
The key turns, a diamond bit on its tip. 
People talk of 6,000 new jobs in the area. 

All over Oklahoma I listened to talk about 
gas and oll, crops, work, the day’s events, One 
subject always overrode the rest: weather. 

In the state capital last September I waited 
a day and a night for the rain to stop, and 
woke to stare from my hotel room at a 
metropolis in flood. Nearly eight inches had 
fallen. 

Early in October, in east-central Oklahoma, 
a tornado twisted through Shawnee and 
other communities (left, lower). It took the 
lives of four persons and injured scores. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Three days later, a freak storm buried much 
of the Panhandle under seven inches of 
snow. And on December 2, the thermometer 
climbed to 75° in Oklahoma City. 

These represent extreme extremes, of 
course. But why such awesome variety? 
Oklahoma happens to be the place where— 
particularly in fall and spring—warm, moist 
air from the Gulf of Mexico collides with 
cold, dry arctic air. 

A STATE'S VISION: WATER FLOWING UPHILL 


Sooners can't do much about that. On 
the other hand, what they are doing about 
their water is monumental. With dams on 
most of her rivers, Oklahoma has become a 
land of lakes; 48 reservoirs have been au- 
thorized, and 24 completed. One of the first, 
Lake O' The Cherokees, built by the state 
thirty years ago, extends 66 channel miles 
and has 1,300 miles of shoreline. Federal 
agencies constructed virtually all the other 
dams and impoundments. The largest, Eu- 
faula, covers more than twice the area of 
Lake O' The Cherokees. 

Now, planning engineers forecast a four- 
billion-dollar outlay in the next two or 
three decades to bring east Oklahoma's Sur- 
plus water to the west. Federal and local 
engineers propose to build 69 additional 
multipurpose reservoirs—to provide water 
for cities and industries, hydroelectric power, 
flood control, irrigation, and recreation. 

Oklahoma tilts upward from 287 feet above 
sea level in the southeast to 4,973 feet in the 
Panhandle. Annual rainfall ranges from 54 
or more inches in the east to a scant 16 
inches in the northwest. Water thus must 
be conveyed uphill for hundreds of miles 
across the state by a series of pumping sta- 
tions and canals. 

“Within 15 years,” declares Forrest Nelson, 
executive director of the Oklahoma Water 
Resources Board, “Oklahoma City must have 
more water. Parts of the west need more 
right now. We are studying plans for an 
open-ditch canal system, concrete lined, to 
carry water from the southeast to Oklahoma 
City, and out to the southwest. Most of the 
system will probably be 9 feet deep and 26 
feet wide. We'll bridge it over rivers and 
tunnel it under highways.” 

This positive, “can do” attitude also mani- 
fests itself in education and research, At 
Oklahoma State University in Stillwater, I 
glimpsed it on a worldwide basis. President 
Robert B. Kamm spoke with quite pride of 
OSU's efforts to assist emerging countries. 

“College of Agriculture faculty members 
worked for 16 years in Ethiopia,” he said. 
“We've served in Brazil. OSU experts in 
many fields are presently in Colombia, Gua- 
temala, Thailand, Pakistan, and other lands.” 

I came upon some different international 
implications at the University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine in Oklahoma City. Dr. 
Allan J. Stanley and Dr, Laurence G. Gum- 
breck held up rats and stroked them as if 
they were kittens. Dr. Stanley said, “We be- 
lieve animals like these eventually can con- 
trol the world’s rat population.” 

Physiologists Stanley and Gumbreck have 
crossbred two strains of rats to create a 
large colony of sterile but highly aggressive 
male offspring, identifiable by their white 
markings. Ultimately, the scientists told me, 
an unlimited number can be raised. Intro- 
duced to wild females, they will displace 
the wild males; eradication will follow in 
time. . 

“This is a breakthrough that could yield 
undreamed-of results,” said Dr. Stanley. “It 
represents & new approach to our environ- 
ment—genetic control of adverse species.” 

I never thought the day would come when 
I could give a rat an appreciative pat. 

TULSA WASHES DOWN BY NIGHT 


Oklahoma's boosters like to boast of her 
accomplishments in gaudy phrases—‘from 
tepees to towers,” and “from arrows to atoms.” 
Her cities mirror the manner of her men. 
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Fair Tulsa, cosmopolis on the sandy Ar- 
kansas River, by day builds gleaming sky- 
scrapers and high-speed expressways, and 
lives from aviation and aerospace as well as 
oil (pages 162-3) . American Airlines, the city’s 
largest employer, keeps some 5,000 persons 
busy at its maintenance and engineering cen- 
ter. By night, progressive Tulsa washes down 
her sidewalks—to help back her claim as 
“America’s Most Beautiful City.” 

Oklahoma City, amiable giant, sometimes 
unkindly called the world’s biggest cow town, 
ambles over 636 square miles. Oil wells stalk 
across the city. At Tinker Air Force Base, 
more than 25,000 persons work in a vast air- 
craft-maintenance and supply setup. A few 
miles to the west, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration’s Aeronautical Center keeps tab 
on every aspect of civil aviation (pages 172-3). 
There I saw Charles A. Lindbergh's applica- 
tion of April 26, 1927, for an airplane license; 
his Spirit of St. Louis, it stated, was to be used 
in a “Transatlantic Flight.” And there dedi- 
cated aeromedical researchers seek to help 
today’s pilots—men of exactly the same 
model as Orville and Wilbur Wright or 
Lindbergh—adapt to aircraft that fly faster 
and higher all the time. 

Oklahoma’s capital is the largest U.S. city 
ever to elect a woman mayor—Mrs. Patience 
Latting. It also can claim a more mundane 
achievement. Back in 1935 the first parking 
meter was installed here; a nickel bought an 
hour's time. At Will Rogers World Airport, I 
paid grudging tribute to progress—a quarter 
to let my car rest for 30 minutes. 

“DON'T LIKE METERS OR TAXES” 


The parking meter’s victory is not yet com- 
plete. To my surprise, I saw that Oklahoma's 
third largest city, Lawton, eschews them on 
its streets—a kindness to recall as one woos 
sleep amid night-firing Army artillery prac- 
tice at neighboring Fort Sill. 

And at tidy, hard-working Prague, popula- 
tion 1,800, about 50 miles east of Oklahoma 
City, I learned that parking meters and city 
taxes alike are as welcome as the measles. I 
dropped in on Mayor L. B. Drury, owner of 
Drury’s Variety Store, and asked why. 

"Don’t like meters,” he said, sitting back 
in a swivel chair. “Or taxes. We don’t need 
them, This is a real thrifty town. Our treas- 
ury’s got a surplus of about $334,000. We 
pay off a bond issue by adding $1.50 each 
month to everybody's water bill." 

Prague was settled by a few Czechs in the 
Run of 1891. Others followed. Today farmers 
bring peanuts, alfalfa, and wheat to market 
here; cattle, dairying, and oil wells bolster 
the economy. Prague’s two banks each boast 
assets of more than $10,000,000—largest in 
Oklahoma on a per capita basis. And the 
community owns its water and power lines. 

I strolled Main Street’s two business 
blocks, munching delectable kolaches— 
fruit-filled sweet rolls—from the Prague 
Bakery. In the pool hall, old men played 
dominoes and cards. I drove along quiet 
back streets, past trim white frame dwell- 
ings with neat yards shaded by elms, juni- 
pers, oaks, and maples. New one-story houses 
dotted “Mortgage Hill.” In a large park on 
the west side of town, people gathered 
pecans. 

“Life is good here,” said Frank Sefcik, a 
friendly, soft-spoken native son, vice presi- 
dent of the Prague National Bank. “We're 
very conservative. Everybody goes to church. 
A few of us still speak Czech, but a lot of 
old ways are gone. We have a very active 
Lions Club and Chamber of Commerce. 

GLORY DIMS AS WELLS GO DRY 

It was time to move on. I cruised north 
along State Highway 99, and turned off to 
Shamrock, a town with no future, a desic- 
cated present, and a tumultuous past. 

During Shamrock'’s heyday, in World War I, 
with black gold flowing from hundreds of 
wells, 10,000 people lived in the area. Tip- 
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perary Road, three-quarters of a mile long, 
was appropriately lined with green-fronted 
businesses, The town had two banks, two 
newspaper plants, three movie houses, five 
lumberyerds, and enough saloons to slake 
the thirst of a roistering oil camp. Three 
doctors and two dentists helped ease her 
pains. 

Perhaps 200 people live in Shamrock today, 
and some remember. One of them told me, 
“Why, the pipeline from this field ran all 
the way to Houston. They shipped the oll 
to Europe to fight the Kaiser. You should 
have been here when the war ended. Every- 
body was shootin’ it up.” 

Only a few months before he died, I walked 
along Tipperary Road with tall Eric E. Fer- 
ren, Shamrock’s mayor for 32 years and a 
Creek County deputy sheriff. Most houses 
had rotted away; foundations were over- 
grown with brush. The old fire bell, a rusty 
sentinel, hung over the firehouse entrance; 
the rest of the firehouse had vanished. 

Strong sunlight washed a few pallid, sag- 
ging buildings, their paint long since flaked 
away. We stopped before a concrete block- 
house with a man-size hole hacked in one 
wall. 

“The First State Bank stood here,” Deputy 
Ferren said, unconsciously easing his holster. 
“That's the vault. It’s the only thing left. 
Why the hole? Bank robbers made it.” 

By 1920 Shamrock's ofl boom had burst, 
and the roughnecks headed for a strike at 
Whizbang, over in Osage County. Whizbang 
soon fizzled out. 

A gentle melancholy tugs at one in ghost 
towns, like haunting peace of ancient battle- 
fields. Let Oklahoma's motto—Labor Omnia 
Vincit—serye as their benediction: “Labor 
Conquers All Things.” 

I drove away, glad to be transient, wanting 
to watch today’s Sooners at today’s work. In 
Sapulpa, at Frankoma Pottery, I discovered 
more than a hundred craftsmen handily 
turning out nearly 30,000 pieces a week. 

White-haired, jovial John Frank escorted 
me through his pottery, as proud of it as a 
man should be whose business succeeds on 
the fifth try. “Any piece of pottery is merely 
the right mud in the right shape,” Mr. Frank 
declared. “Its value lies in what it’s worth to 
live with, for this is the true value of art.” 

Last year 120,000 passersby turned off 
Interstate 44 to tour the plant. John Frank 
sometimes puzzles over the influx. 

“I guess they just want to come,” he muses. 
“My daughter Joniece and I design every 
piece; my wife Grace Lee runs the show- 
room. We are Frankoma. People come be- 
cause they like what we create. It’s our 
greatest compliment.” 


ARDMORE CATERS TO WESTERN CRAZE 


All over Oklahoma I saw this story re- 
peated. In the south, at Ardmore, I caught 
up with the Western-clothing boom. 

“It’s the only kind of apparel that is Ameri- 
ca’s own,” said shift-sleeved John C. Simpler, 
general manager of Corral Sportswear. “My 
father and mother formed this business in 
1953, and it’s been growing ever since. People 
are identifying with the West, with the old, 
solid, traditional values. Demand for leather- 
wear is fantastic. We've been operating nine 
hours a day, six days a week, for months.” 

A family man in his mid-thirties whose 
hobby is fiying, John Simpler often visits New 
York City on business. He said, “Some young- 
sters there have never seen open country.” A 
frown. "They've never seen a cow or ridden 
a horse. I’m always glad to get home.” His 
face brightened. “You can't beat Oklahoma.” 

As we walked to my car, a small boy gal- 
loping a large pony suddenly bore down on 
us, and we leaped from the sidewalk. “See 
what I mean?” demanded my host happily. 

You can bump into enterprising business- 
men and horses elsewhere, too. On a cool 
cloudy morning I drove through the undu- 
lating green country of the east, a hunter's 
and fisherman's paradise, and onto the north- 
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east’s Ozark Plateau. In Commerce, where 
baseball’s Mickey Mantle grew up, I found 
George Newman busily building the fine boats 
that bear his name, and I knew better why 
Oklahoma highways are thronged with cars 
towing sleek inboards and outboards. 

“We're making about 1,500 runabouts a 
year now,” Mr. Newman said, “and I can’t 
see anything but growth ahead. Boating's 
great for families, especially fathers. No traf- 
fic lanes. No traffic lights. No traffic jams. 
They can unwind and relax.” 

A short drive away I pulled up at the 
Bar 20 Ranch. “Be glad to show you what 
a trained cow pony can do,” said Max Blue. 
Spurs jingling, he took me to the corral. 

There I sat with his charming Quapaw 
Indian wife, Jean Ann, and her sister, 
Geneva Ramsey, and watched a cowboy cut 
a cow from a milling herd. Then the rider 
gave his mount free rein. No matter which 
way the cow turned to rejoin the herd, the 
pony anticipated her. Stop. Start. Hesitate. 
Run this way. That way. Try here. There. 
A duel to the finish. At last the cow quit, 
motionless, head down. Without guidance, 
the pony had won. 

Max and Jean Ann breed and train regis- 
tered quarter horses and run about 500 cows. 
They hope for an annual calf drop of about 
90 percent; most calves, said Max ruefully, 
seem to be delivered in freezing weather at 
midnight, with snow on the ground. After the 
calves are weaned and have grown to some 
450 pounds, they are sold. Eventually they 
arrive at a feedlot, fatten, and go to market. 

The Blues raise quarter horses for love and 
calves for profit. I asked if they had any 
trouble with rustlers. Max jumped as if he'd 
heard a rattlesnake. 

“There's rustlin’ goin’ on, you bet! We're 
short four head right now in that pasture 
across the road. One feller, he even used his 
private plane to spot bunches of cows. If no 
people were in sight, he’d radio his waiting 
trucks. They finally caught him.” 


“SHED NOT FOR HER THE BITTER TEAR" 


Oklahoma tallies a long and bloody ac- 
count with badmen. Back in territorial times, 
dozens of U.S. deputy marshals were gunned 
down here by desperadoes. 

I have seen their lairs. Just a six-gun shot 
from the Tulsa Port of Catoosa, outlaws 
skulked in a pecan grove called Rascal Flat. 
Atop a rocky robbers’ roost in the Panhandle, 
bandits kept vigil over the Santa Fe Trail’s 
Cimarron Cutoff, and galloped out to prey on 
passing wagon trains. Yes, and the vengeful 
Daltons rode through the land of the red 
man, and the train- and bank-robbing Doolin 
gang, the vicious Buck gang, the Starrs. 

I know where pistol-packing Belle Starr 
rests in eerie loneliness, though her epitaph 
adjures one not to weep. She died with her 
boots on, this formidable horse thief and 
consort of renegades, friend of the James 
brothers; someone shot her in the back, They 
buried her on her own land, not far from 
Porum in eastern Oklahoma. 

The grave lies past a plum thicket, beyond 
an alfalfa patch, through & grassy feld 
fringed with sycamores, to a forgotten and 
scrub-tangled kroll above the Canadian 
River. I could find no trace of the old log 
cabin, though it had stood within feet of her 
tomb. Ah, Belle, I thought, lying amid weeds 
and wild flowers, do you know? Do you know 
the words they buried you with? 

Shed not jor her the bitter tear. 
Nor give the heart to vain regret. 
Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 

I returned to the dirt road where my car 
waited, and plunged with a will back into the 
real world. I spent the night in Oklahoma 
City, and the next day pressed west. 

Back in the 1930's, when dust hid the sun 
and drought strangled the Great Plains, a 
people in flight moved along Route 66, Cali- 
fornia-bound. The western half of the state 
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remembers Dust Bowl days vividly. To some 
Sooners, even the tag “Okie” causes pain. 

These days, Interstate 40 bisects Oklahoma, 
unfurling over some of old 66’s roadbed, and, 
by and large, better times have come. I say 
this, and qualify it immediately. Farmers 
and ranchers still scan the heavens for rain. 
In 1970 a prolonged dry spell in the south 
led to the state’s smallest cotton crop of this 
century. This year severe drought ruined 
southwest Oklahoma's wheat crop and shriv- 
eled pastures, bringing cattle to near starva- 
tion. When I drove past Lake Altus, this 
large irrigation source had shrunk to a 
fourth its normal size. 

Yet soil-conservation practices and irriga- 
tion have paid off handsomely. The fertile 
red-earth fields that flow upward from the 
state capital to the western High Plains yield 
mountains of wheat and grain sorghums. 
Cattle cluster thickly on the ranges. In 
northern Oklahoma, Enid’s towering grain 
elevators seemed to me from afar like a 
castellated alabaster kingdom. 

To the northwest, near the town of Free- 
dom, I did walk deep into such a realm: Ala- 
baster Caverns State Park, its high-domed 
tunnels and rooms agleam with white gyp- 
sum, sparkling selenite crystals, and many 
shades of softly glowing alabaster. 

Bats make their home here by the untold 
thousands, I saw. So could a finite number 
of people. Far down in the cavern a small 
sign caught my eye: “Fallout Shelter, Capac- 
ity 3,080." What inexorable formula pro- 
duced that precise figure, I wondered. 


SOD HOUSE STARTS A CATTLE EMPIRE 


People become scarcer the farther one 
climbs northwest. In the three-county Pan- 
handie, 34 miles wide and 167 miles long, 
dwell fewer than 27,000 Oklahomans, nearly 
half of them in the county seats of Beaver, 
Guymon, and Boise City (map, page 154). 

No Sooners are more sturdily independent 
than these. In the Panhandle, one’s word 
usually suffices; a handshake often supplants 
written contracts. Before 1890, when it be- 
came part of Oklahoma Territory, this was 
“No Man’s Land” to its scattered settlers, and 
“Public Land Strip” on maps, The six-shooter 
governed. An attempt to launch the Cimar- 
ron Territory failed. 

Many homesteaders gave up. Those who 
hung on left us a little “how to” poem: 

Picking up bones to keep from starving, 

Picking up chips to keep from freezing, 

Picking up courage to keep from leaving, 

Way out West, in No Man’s Land. 

They hauled buffalo and cattle bones to 
the railroad at Liberal, Kansas, and got $5 a 
load. They burned buffalo and cow chips for 
warmth—the price of life when blue north- 
ers swooped down out of Canada. For cour- 
age, they took after a blue-eyed, black-haired 
Tennessean named James K, Hitch. 

Jim Hitch built a sod house 12 miles south- 
east of the future Guymon in 1884—one man 
against an infinitude of yucca and soapweed 
and buffalo grass. He dug the first well, put 
up the first drift fence, housed the first 
preacher, erected the first windmill, planted 
the first alfalfa, and helped establish Guy- 
mon. His son, Henry C. Hitch, added to his 
holdings by buying up small ranches until, 
before he died in 1 at 83, he could stand 
on the site of his father’s soddy and see his 
own land to the limits of his vision. He could 
see, as well, great changes. 

A fourth-generation Hitch piloted me over 
that 30,000-acre empire—tall, slim, 28-year- 
old Paul. His father, H. C. “Ladd” Hitch, Jr., 
and he operate huge feediots in one of Amer- 
ica's most productive beef-raising centers. 
They grow much of their own feed on 9,000 
irrigated acres, All this marks a development 
of less than twenty years. 

“A fifth of the beef this country eats 
comes from within a 200-mile radius of us,” 
the flying cattleman yelled. He dipped the 
Cessna’s wing at a sprawling lot where 20,000 
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head of cattle were confined—each gaining 
about three pounds a day. Beside this richly 
brown patch of earth nestled watered fields 
and native-grass pastures, a pastiche of dark 
and light greens. 


CATTLE FATTEN FROM BUNYAN-SIZE BIN 


Paul Hitch leveled off, and soon we landed 
on a grass strip beside ranch headquarters. 
“Out here,” he said, “the word is ‘water.’ No 
water, no feed. No feed, no feedlot.” 

In a good year, 16 inches of rain will fall, 
enough to sustain one cow every 20 acres. 
Last year, less than 13 inches wet parts of 
the Panhandle. But deep irrigation wells, tap- 
ping the extensive aquifer beneath this re- 
gion, produce astonishing results. Winter 
wheat thrives and corn grows as high, if one 
may be pardoned, as an elephant’s eye. 

To turn crops into sirloin, the Hitches and 
other feedlot operators serve cattle regulated 
diets of chopped ensilage and ground grain, 
plus protein supplements. Paul showed me a 
year’s supply of grain. It filled a bin half as 
wide as a football field and half again as long, 
to a height of 12% feet. Larger bins exist. 

“What we do,” my host summed up, “is 
simple, though not easy. We buy little cattle 
and sell big cattle. Without irrigation we'd 
still be alive, but not very prosperous.” 

For farmers and bankers, irrigation can be 
a chancy proposition. “When you see an 
irrigation well here,” Fred Huffine, Texas 
County extension agent, told me, “you're see- 
ing a $30,000 investment. We have 877 wells 
now in this county, against a capacity of 
perhaps 2,000. To finance his well, a farmer 
needs a sizable net return immediately. The 
banker has to look very closely.” 


CHANGE ARRIVES IN LITTLE DIXIE 


From the parched mesa and canyon coun- 
try of the Panhandle’s northwest tip to the 
bayous of the sultry southeast, a crow files 
530 miles. I sped across Oklahoma easily in 
two days, and reached a dramatically differ- 
ent world called Little Dixie. McAlester serves 
as its unofficial capital. Carl Albert, Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, went 
to school in a nearby hamlet called Bug 
Tussle, whose name is now Flowery Mound. 

Valuable reserves of coal wait in this re- 
gion. But mostly Little Dixie belongs to na- 
ture. I parked high on the Talimena Skyline 
Drive and drank in the brooding beauty of 
the Ouachita Mountains, with their dark 
valleys and clear swift streams. On the Red 
River lowlands, looking into Texas and 
Arkansas, I saw cypress knees poking from 
swamps, sycamores garlanded with mistletoe, 
and hawks sailing high overhead. 

Everywhere I found trees. Forests cover a 
fourth of Oklahoma. They dominate here: 
shortieaf and loblolly pine, post oak, red oak, 
white oak, hickory, sweet gum, black gum, 
cedar, holly. Off one-lane dirt roads I caught 
the pungent perfume of woodsmoke; pecker- 
wood mills were burning scraps. In Wright 
City a sawmill belched steam; nearby a huge 
container-board plant was going up. 

I wandered back into the hills, where iso- 
lated families scratch a living from little 
plots, run a few cattle, and poach an occa- 
sional deer. Along the creeks, dilapidated 
houses perched on concrete blocks. Towns 
were sunning amidst the clatter of pickup 
trucks, and people nodded to me on the side- 
walks. I dined on fried chicken, gravy, and 
hot biscuits, and dropped off some dry clean- 
ing at a place that advertised "To know us is 
to love us.” 


TIMBER CUTTERS LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Some of all this—how much, no one knows 
—soon must change. In Broken Bow, head- 
quarters for the Weyerhaeuser Company's 
Oklahoma timberlands, I learned why. 

A giant among the Nation’s timber firms, 
Weyerhaeuser had recently purchased 1.8 
million acres of forest in southeast Okla- 
homa and adjacent Arkansas for more than 
$300,000,000. New mills and equipment were 
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costing $200,000,000 more. Some 1,200 new 
jobs would be created, and several hundred 
more would result indirectly. Prosperity was 
coming to the depressed southeast. 

“Within 30 years,” said Joseph C. Brown, 
Jr., Weyerhaeuser vice president for the area, 
“the demand for wood products is going to 
double. We have to help meet that need. We 
figure on being here forever, which means 
that we're planting as we harvest. Timber, 
like corn, is a crop. It is renewable.” 

Weyerhaeuser means to be a good neigh- 
bor, Mr. Brown told me. People can roam the 
forests and streams for hunting, fishing, and 
camping. There are no fences. They can 
browse cattle in some areas and cut marked 
trees for firewood, at no cost. 

Woods Manager Dale C. Campbell took me 
to a pine-seed orchard and jabbed a finger at 
row after row of two-year-old pines standing 
two feet high. 

“Ever see 19,000 trees like that before?” 
he asked. “They are pine-root stock. From 
them we'll take seeds, which we'll plant ina 
nursery for a year. As we log each 300-acre 
setting, we plant the seedlings 700 to the 
acre, spaced six or seven feet apart with nine 
feet between rows. 

“I look at it this way. I’m nearly 50 years 
old. I'll be too old to harvest the trees I set 
in the ground today. But someone will 30 
years from now. What I do affects the next 
generation very directly.” 

I thought about that early next morning, 
riding a logging train's jouncing caboose 
miles into the forest. Strong sunlight filtered 
through the endless woods; serene brooks 
sparkled and disappeared. Here indeed stood 
& slice of the country’s future—lumber, win- 
dow sashes, plywood, utility poles, fence 
posts, fiberboard, container board. 

I headed back to town in a car driven by 
37-year-old Bob Hyndman, Weyerhaeuser's 
Oklahoma raw-materials manager and a 
devoted amateur archeologist. While he one- 
handedly rolled a cigarette at 50 miles an 
hour, I made nervous conversation. 

“Long before the Choctaws came here over 
their ‘Trail of Tears,’" he replied, ‘Indians 
lived in these woods. See that clearing? I 
know they camped there. Give me a few min- 
utes, and I bet I can find an arrowhead.” 

“Take your time,” I replied grandly, a 
skeptic from suburbia. 

Bob walked briskly about, bending down, 
tossing stones aside. “There!” he declared. 
I studied the ground and saw nothing. 

“Got to know what you’re looking for,” 
he said, handing me a stone object the same 
color as the earth, a perfect point. 

He walked on, and soon knelt again. 

“Here's a pretty good spearpoint,” he said, 
“but it’s broken in half.” 

When he reads this, Bob will learn that he 
was right about the arrowpoint. Indians 
chipped it out of chert about 1,000 years ago, 
according to archeologists at the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, D.C. But he 
may be surprised about the broken spear- 
head. I regret having only its top half, but 
I prize it immensely all the same. The 
Smithsonian judges that it could be 4,000 
years old. 


NEW WORD FOR THE OK STATE 


I returned to Broken Bow, checked out of 
my motel, and drove west through rolling, 
wooded country to Antlers. There I picked up 
the Indian Nation Turnpike and headed 
north, aiming for Oklahoma City and an air- 
plane ride home to the crowded East. 

After an hour or so I pulled into a rest 
area, wanting to stretch. I walked along the 
right-of-way. A covey of quail rose from the 
brush at my approach, wings whirring. Back 
at my car, I glanced idly at the license piate. 
OKLAHOMA Is OK, it assured me. All of the 
license plates say it. OKLAHOMA IS OK. 

No, I said, it is not. Not at all. Oklahoma 
is tremendous. Put that on your license 
plates. 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the membership a most 
interesting and very scholarly paper rela- 
tive to constitutional powers entrusted 
to both the Chief Executive and the leg- 
islative branch. The author of the article 
entitled “The President as Commander 
in Chief: Another View,” is Charles B. 
Blackmar. We were former classmates at 
the University of Michigan Law School 
and graduated together. Mr. Blackmar, 
in addition to being a professor of law 
at St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
also is a special assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Missouri and a member of the 
Missouri Bar. Mr. Blackmar’s article, 
which appeared in the April, 1971, edi- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
Journal, is one not arguing the merits of 
our involvement in Southeast Asia, as 
he states, or its possible extensions, but 
rather to discuss the constitutional 
problems presented by such proposals 
as Cooper-Church, McGovern-Hatfield, 
and other proposals as congressional in- 
tent and involvement now become a 
greater issue. 

Mr. Blackmar's excellent presentation 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF: 

ANOTHER VIEW 
(By Charles B. Blackmar) 

For more than a decade the United States 
has been involved in armed combat in Indo- 
china, Several Presidents have dispatched 
hundreds of thousands of men, many of 
them involuntary inductees. There have been 
aerial bombing and naval operations, and 
these have been directed in several countries 
in support of strategic or tactical objectives. 

Our forces first entered the Republic of 
Vietnam (South Vietnam) at the request 
of its government to aid in the suppression 
of an insurrection. It was evident that the 
insurrection was heavily supported by troops 
and materiel supplied by the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam (North Vietnam) and, 
through that conduit, by other Communist 
nations. President Johnson ordered strategic 
bombing operations deep inside North Viet- 
nam. These were suspended in the hope of 
facilitating the pending peace negotiations in 
Paris, but with reservation of the possibility 
of renewal if the negotiations did not proceed 
in a satisfactory manner. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration has asserted the authority to 
engage in serial operations wherever these 
are considered necessary for the protection of 
American forces, and the President has di- 
rected bombing missions in North Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. 

North Vietnamese forces had made free 
use of the territory of Cambodia, which had 
a “neutral” government lacking either the 
force or the will to inhibit the operations. 
Then there was a change in the government 
of Cambodia, and the United States embarked 
on ground operations in “sanctuaries” along 
the border between Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. The new government apparently 
felt that it could not express approval of the 
operations, but it certainly did not protest. 
President Nixon stated that his purpose was 
to protect American forces in Vietnam, so 
that they could continue in the Vietnamiza- 
tion program and be withdrawn sooner. He 
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promised a strict limitation on the venture, 
with obvious deference to American public 
opinion, but made it clear that the limita- 
tion was a voluntary one and that he might 
resume operations or probe more deeply if he 
thought it necessary. 

The entire venture in Indochina has pro- 
ceeded without any express declaration of 
war. The Presidents have taken the initiative. 
There have been consultations with Congres- 
sional leaders and committees, but the Presi- 
dents usually have been in the position of 
telling Congress what they are going to do 
rather than of seeking advice. Congress has 
shown virtually complete acquiescence, 
especially in the earlier stages of the oper- 
ation. It has appropriated money and enacted 
draft laws and other supporting legislation, 
and at times it has prescribed severe penal- 
ties for unlawful manifestations of dissent. 
The 88th Congress adopted the now repealed 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, giving the Presi- 
dent very broad authority for the use of 
ground and air forces in Southeast Asia.* 
Until late in 1967 the overwhelming weight 
of public opinion seemed to be behind the 
Indochina operations. 

Then there was a dramatic change. The 
expected military successes did not material- 
ize. Opposition to the war grew, both inside 
and outside Congress. Dissent became re- 
spectable. The war situation was surely the 
predominant factor in President Johnson's 
decision in 1968 not to seek another term. 
President Nixon promised the total with- 
drawal of American forces, while declining to 
specify a detailed timetable because of his 
fear of interfering with the Paris peace nego- 
tiations. Vocal opposition to the war became 
less intense, until the tranquility was shat- 
tered, at least temporarily, by the entry of 
American ground troops into Cambodia in 
May of 1970. 

Cambodia gave rise to a series of Congres- 
sional proposals designed to limit the scope 
and duration of operations in Indochina. For 
almost the first time in history there was 
substantial Congressional support for the 
enactment of restrictions that would affect 
the President in his direction of military 
operations. Defenders of Presidential author- 
ity not only challenged the merits of the 
restrictive proposals but asserted that they 
would amount to an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the authority conferred upon 
the President by Article II, Section 2, of the 
Constitution: 

“The President shall be commander in 
chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several states 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States... .” 

My purpose is not to argue the merits of 
our involvement in Southeast Asia, or its 
possible extensions, but rather to discuss the 
constitutional problems presented by such 
proposals as Cooper-Church, McGovern- 
Hatfield ‘ and other proposals that surely will 
be presented so long as American involve- 
ment in Indochina continues. The specific 
occasion for my writing is Eberhard P. 
Deutsch’s scholarly article, "The President as 
Commander in Chief”, in the January, 1971, 
issue of this Journal (page 27), in which he 
expresses the following conclusion: 

“Whenever a state of war exists—whether 
declared or undeclared—the President of the 
United States has, under the Constitution, as 
commander in chief, full and plenary power 
to conduct military operations in prosecution 
of the war, unhampered by anything in the 
nature of strategic restrictions.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Mr. Deutsch suggests that attempted 
limitations by legislative action and similar 
proposals that may be made in the future 
are in derogation of the President's constitu- 
tional authority. His analysis necessarily 
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gives rise to corollaries, as follows: (1) The 
President may order the Armed Forces into 
action in any part of the world, in support 
of his conception of the national interest; (2) 
He may extend the scope of operations by 
means of aerial bombing, naval bombard- 
ment, firing of missiles or other means; (3) 
Congress is without power to restrict the 
President in the exercise of his powers re- 
specting the deployment and operations of 
the Armed Forces, except by disestablishing 
the forces or failing to furnish necessary 
material and supplies. 

These broad propositions are contrary to 
the concept of popular government. The legis- 
lature has a proper concern with any sus- 
tained military operation. Congress would be 
acting within the scope of its authority in 
proscribing operations in a particular nation 
or area. It would have the power to specify 
a date for the cessation of a particular mili- 
tary involvement. It could properly limit the 
dispersal of the Armed Forces and, especially, 
could restrict the areas in which drafted 
soldiers could be compelled to serve. The 
power to appropriate connotes the power to 
place restrictions on the appropriations in a 
manner designed to give effect to Congres- 
sional policies. Future debate over measures 
on the order of Cooper-Church or McGovern- 
Hatfield should deal with the merits of con- 
tinuing, extending or restricting operations 
and not with fine points of constitutional 
authority or doctrine. 


THE “INTENT OF THE FRAMERS” BALANCES 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Discussion of problems of constitutional 
interpretation logically begins with the 
language of the document and the available 
evidence about the intent of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention. 

It perhaps proves too much to suggest that 
the framers would be horrified at the sug- 
gestion that the document they proffered 
would give the President the power to con- 
duct a sustained military operation in a 
distant land, using what is essentially a con- 
script army, and without any authority in 
Congress to limit the scope or duration of 
the operation short of disestablishment of 
the Armed Forces, the framers had no con- 
ception of a situation in which there could 
be a military position bearing resemblance to 
Vietnam. 

We must always remember, however, that 
the framers sought to design “a constitution, 
intended to endure for ages to come, and 
consequently to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs".* 

The constitutional language is quite em- 
phatic in stating that there is a distribution 
of power between the executive and the legis- 
lature with regard to military matters. The 
“executive power” (Article II, Section 1) and 
“commander in chief" (Article II, Section 2) 
provisions are balanced by the language of 
Article I, Section 8, which give Congress basic 
and substantial authority over military mat- 
ters. Of prime importance, of course, is the 
express power to declare war. The power 
“to raise and support armies” is qualified by 
the injunction that “no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years”, No other power of Congress 
is restricted in this manner. The restriction, 
interestingly, does not apply to the provi- 
sion giving Congress power “to provide and 
maintain a navy". The two-year restriction 
necessarily means that Congress was expected 
to exercise surveillance over the Army in 
operation and, inevitably, over the Presi- 
dent’s stewardship in his capacity of com- 
mander in chief. Congress would not be able, 
at the commencement of a President's term, 
to appropriate funds for Army purposes for 
the duration of that term. Nor could one 
Congress bind a future Congress to a pro- 
gram of appropriation for maintenance and 
support of armies. 

The essential purpose of specifying that 
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the President is to be commander in chief of 
the Army and Navy is to maintain civilian 
control over the military. The clause also 
prevents Congress from investing & rival to 
the President by designating some person 
other than the President as commander of 
the military forces. Nothing in this particular 
clause, however, may be construed as a lim- 
itation on Congress in the exercise of its 
express powers, nor does the language of 
the clause give the President the authority 
to determine the scope and extent of military 
operations free from Congressional limitation 
or control. The Constitution says, in effect, 
that Congress may determine the ends of 
military operation and that the President 
has control of the means. Available contem- 
porary authority seems to support this 
conclusion.* 


“COMMANDER IN CHIEF” IN HISTORY AND 
OPINION 

The interpreters of a viable constitution 
must give account to history as well as to 
language. The expectations of the framers 
have not always worked out in practice. The 
élite electoral college, for example, became a 
puppet body, and any elector who departed 
from his voting pledge would surely be sub- 
ject to severe criticism. President Washing- 
ton made one futile attempt to secure the 
“advice” of the Senate in the negotiation of 
a treaty, and since that time he and his 
successors have done the negotiating them- 
selves, through their chosen agents, and have 
then submitted the completed document for 
ratification.’ Prescription plays an important 
role in constitutional history and constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

History shows many instances in which 
Presidents have directed the Armed Forces 
to engage in hostile operations, without prior 
Congressional authorization. Such uses of 
force have generally been approved by Con- 
gress, by public opinion and by historians. 
There are cases in which advance approval 
is impracticable and is not a condition prec- 
edent. (Whether the use of force is justified, 
of course, is a question of judgment.) The 
historical incidents do not support the claim 
that the Presidential authority must neces- 
sarily be free from Congressional limitation. 
It will facilitate analysis to classify the sev- 
eral incidents. 

1. Limited Operations. Presidents have 
often directed the use of armed force for 
specific and limited purposes. In the early 
days of our history there were incidents aris- 
ing from the Napoleonic Wars, with attend- 
ant threats to American neutrality, and also 
the operations against the Barbary pirates.’ 
During the first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century our forces were dispatched to 
Latin American countries with some regular- 
ity.” More recently, in 1962, President Ken- 
nedy proclaimed the missile blockade of 
shipments to Cuba, and President Johnson 
directed troops into the Dominican Republic 
in 1965 to maintain the status quo during a 
revolutionary uprising. The incidents in this 
category did not result in prolonged military 
operations, and there were no substantial at- 
tempts at restriction through Congressional 
action.” 

2. Resistance to Invasion. It is evident 
that the President may use forces under 
his control to repel an invader. The Pearl 
Harbor raid is the prime example of hostile 
attack against American territory, but it 
furnishes little in the way of precedent since 
a declaration of war by Congress followed 
almost immediately and came before ef- 
fective resistance could be offered to the 
invader. President Polk asserted hostile in- 
vasion as the occasion for commencing 
hostilities against Mexico." The power to re- 
pel invasion undoubtedly includes the power 
to pursue the invader or to attack his home- 
land, especially under modern conditions. 
The President is not limited to beating the 
enemy forces back from our shores. But this 
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is not the same thing as extending and 
maintaining foreign operations, when our 
country has not been invaded. 

3. The Civil War. The Civil War, from the 
federal point of view, was an insurrection, 
which developed into a war. The courts 
have had difficulty with the resulting legal 
problems, and their answers have not been 
wholly consistent.? An insurrection is a trea- 
sonable act, but if it becomes widespread, 
then the rebels are normally accorded some 
of the rights of belligerents.” President Lin- 
coln felt that his oath of office imposed the 
duty to preserve the Union and to use the 
Armed Forces in the discharge of this 
duty. Although there wes substantial con- 
temporaneous opposition to his theory and 
practice, there are few today who would 
disagree with his conception of the Presi- 
dential duty. It is not helpful, however, to 
try to translate domestic precedents into 
authority for foreign operations. 

4. Recent Undeclared Wars. President Tru- 
man ordered American troops into Korea in 
1950 without prior Congressional authoriza- 
tion, and Congress never entered into a 
subsequent declaration of war. President 
Johnson likewise directed massive ground 
forces to South Vietnam and instituted the 
bombing of military and industrial targets 
deep inside North Vietnam, without decla- 
ration of wari Both the Korean and Indo- 
china conflicts have all the external indicia 
of war. In both instances operations have 
been limited by barriers that may seem 
to be artificial from the military standpoint, 
but these have been imposed by Presidential 
decision rather than because of legislative 
restriction. Congress has generally acqui- 
esced in whatever the Presidents in charge 
have thought necessary in these operations 
and certainly has not objected to the state 
of de facto war. Even though there was no 
advance approval, there has certainly been 
ratification of the situation which developed. 
There may be a state of war in fact without 
formal declaration, and Congress may ef- 
fectively recognize the existence of a state 
of war by legislating in aid of the operation, 
although it makes no formal declaration. 
Under these circumstances, the President 
may direct operations as commander in 
chief, on the basis of implied Congressional 
approval. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL IS EXPRESSED OR 

IMPLIED 


Incidents of the types described above 
have been the subject of litigation at various 
times. There have also been theoretical de- 
bates in Congress over the nature and extent 
of Presidential power. The general tendency 
of the judicial opinions and legislative dis- 
cussions has been to support executive ac- 
tion. In almost all instances, however, there 
has been express or implied Congressional 
approval. There have been criticisms over 
details, but seldom has Congress sought to 
place restrictions on the President with re- 
spect to operations in progress. In recent 
years, particularly, the President has taken 
the initiative and Congress has usually 
acquiesced.** There is a dearth of authority 
about what Congress may lawfully do to re- 
strict the President in the maintenance and 
extension of military operations. The prob- 
lems that could arise, moreover, might not 
lend themselves to adjudicatory settlement. 

It is clear that the President does not 
acquire power simply because he believes 
that a particular course of action is neces- 
sary or desirable in the efficient conduct of 
current hostile military operations. The 
Steel Seizure Cases arose in the setting of 
the Korean War. Steel production was inter- 
rupted by a labor dispute, and the President 
directed the of Commerce to take 
possession of the steel mills involved so that 
production would not be interrupted while 
Congress was considering possible legislative 
solutions to the problem. The majority of 
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the Supreme Court (six to three) held that 
the President had acted in excess of his au- 
thority, since there was no legislative au- 
thorization for the seizure.” The several 
opinions spoke in eloquent terms about the 
division of governmental power as set out 
in the Constitution and about the binding 
effect of the separation of powers under all 
conditions. Even Chief Justice Vinson’s dis- 
senting opinion emphasized the authority 
of Congress and sought to justify the seizure 
on the basis of other expressions of Congres- 
sional intent. None of the Justices would 
have sustained the seizure in the face of an 
express Congressional prohibition. 

There is neither legal nor historical sup- 
port for the proposition that Congress would 
be trespassing on the Presidential preroga~ 
tive if it should assume to forbid sustained 
military operations in particular areas or to 
direct that a specific military venture be 
brought to an end. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY SUBJECT 
TO LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTION 


Questions of Congressional power to delimit 
or to terminate a war, declared or de facto, 
are not foreclosed by prior authority. They 
are open for consideration and should be 
considered in the light of the principles 
underlying the Constitution. It is fundamen- 
tal that our government is a popular gov- 
ernment, with power distributed among the 
several branches and with the legislature as 
repository of the public will. 

The Nixon Administration opposed the 
Cooper-Church amendment on the claim 
that it interfered with the Presidential 
prerogative. It has sought, however, to com- 
ply with the literal terms of the inhibition 
against use of ground forces and advisers in 
Cambodia. If this resolution were in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, there would be no 
need to observe it. The attempts at compli- 
ance indicate the legitimacy of the exercise 
of Congressional authority. 

The Nixon Administration sought to justify 
the initial entry into Cambodia on the 
ground that it protected American troops in 
South Vietnam, and it indicates that it 
might take similar action in the future for 
this same purpose, if necessary. If a military 
operation were in progress with the express 
or implied consent of Congress and if Ameri- 
can troops were threatened by hostile 
forces in a neutral nation, then the President 
undoubtedly would have the authority to 
direct operations against these forces, in the 
absence of legislative restriction. He, of 
course, would have to weigh the dangers of 
violating neutrality, but this is irrelevant 
in a discussion of the extent of Presidential 
power. 

In Cambodia, however, the President could 
have eliminated any threat to the American 
troops by withdrawing them. The danger was 
not directly to the troops but to the “pres- 
ence” which the administration considered 
it desirable to maintain. If the presence were 
lawful, then the President would have the 
right to protect that presence. It by no 
means follows that he would have the au- 
thority to maintain the presence in the face 
of a contrary Congressional direction. 

Why should Congress not be able to say 
to the President: “We do not want any 
ground operations by American forces in 
Cambodia. If our troops in Vietnam are 
threatened by hostile forces in Cambodian 
sanctuaries, then you should withdraw them 
to safe positions, but should not go into 
Cambodia”? If Congress does not have au- 
thority to give this direction, then the Presi- 
dent may sustain hostile operations in a 
— theater in derogation of the popular 

Congress, furthermore, should be able to 
direct the President to bring hostilities in 
& particular theater to an end, either im- 
mediately or within the confines of a speci- 
fied schedule. Why should the power to de- 
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clare or to recognize war not connote the 
power to call for the end of a conflict? The 
President has no inherent power to direct 
that a conflict be continued until it is 
“won”—in the sense that American objectives 
are fulfilled, 

Nor would the presence of a treaty obliga- 
tion inhibit Congress in the exercise of its 
authority. Treaties along with statutes are 
the “law of the land”, but a treaty may be 
abrogated by legislative enactment.” The 
President may have the power to use military 
force to effectuate the obligation of an 
existing treaty, but his authority is clearly 
subject to legislative restriction.” 


COMMANDER'S AUTHORITY IS NOT ALWAYS 
EXCLUSIVE 


No war, declared or otherwise, may be 
maintained without Congressional support. 
There must be provision for men and ma- 
teriel. Congress may necessarily use its ap- 
propriation power in the control of military 
involvements and commitments. It may say 
that certain funds are to be used for urban 
renewal rather than for armament, and the 
President must comply with the instruction. 
It may forbid the use of an appropriation for 
a particular item of materiel, and the Presi- 
dent could not violate the instruction even 
though he thought it unwise. It follows that 
Congress may say in so many words that its 
appropriations are not to be used for opera- 
tions in specified nations or for operations in 
a particular theater beyond a designated 
date. 

The decision to make and to sustain de- 
clared or undeclared wars is one properly 
referable to the popular will and to the legis- 
lature as the agent of the popular will. The 
President may direct operations as com- 
mander in chief, and Congress may not 
ordain or establish a rival. The commander's 
authority, however, does not connote ex- 
clusive power to determine the extent and 
duration of operations. 

A conclusion that this authority is lodged 
in the President free from legislative control 
is inconsistent with the nature of popular 
government, and a power so maintained in 
the face of Congressional inhibition could be 
challenged as illegitimate. 

FOOTNOTES 


1see, eg., 50 App. U.S.C, §462(b), pre- 
scribing a sentence of up to five years for 
burning or mutilating draft cards. 

2 This resolution, adopted August 7, 1964, 
because of information about attacks against 
attacks on American warships in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, gave the President the authority “to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further 

on”. 

3 The ultimate form of this proposal is em- 
bodied in the Special Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1971 and reads as follows: [Federal funds 
are not to be used] to finance the introduc- 
tion of United States ground combat troops 
into Cambodia, or to provide United States 
advisors to or for Cambodian military forces 
in Cambodia.” 

‘The purpose of this proposal, which as- 
sumed several forms in the 9ist Congress, 
was to set a date for the termination of the 
involvement of American forces in Vietnam. 

š McCulloch `v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316 
(1819). 

è THE Feprratist No. 69 (Hamilton) states 
that the Presidential power is less substan- 
tial that the power of the British Crown 
because It does include the power to “de- 
clare war” or to “raise armies”. THE FEDER- 
aList No, 74 (Hamilton) emphasizes the need 
for unitary command of operations, as justi- 
fication for the power. 

7 See CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND 
Powers 209-211 (4th ed. 1957). 

®See 1 Morrison and COMMAGER, THE 
GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 373-374, 
388-389 (Sd ed., New York, Oxford, 1942). 
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° HERRING, A History or LATIN AMERICA, 
429-432 (1961), 429-432 (Haliti), 464-466 
(Nicaragua), 473-478 (Panama). 

1 See The Constitution of the United 
States of America, Revised and Annotated, 
540-542 (G.P.O., 1963). 

4 Corwin, op. cit, note 7, at 200-201. Con- 
gress declared that “by the act of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States”. 
Morrison and Commager, op. cit. Note 8, 
at 592. 

%2In the Prize Cases, 2 Black 635 (1863), 
the Court recognized a right of “prize and 
capture” appropriate under the laws of war, 
saying: “As a civil war is never publicly 
proclaimed, eo nomine, against insurgents, 
its actual existence is a fact in our domestic 
history which the court is bound to notice 
and to know. ...” In Teras v. White, 7 Wall. 
700 (1869), the Court held that Texas had 
never truly left the Union, and that the acts 
of its legislature in attempting secession 
were “absolutely null”. 

13 See 2 WARREN, THE SUPREME COURT IN 
Untrep Srares History 485-487 (1929). Case 
of Jefferson Davis, 7 Fed. Cas. 63 (No. 3621d.). 
Davis was never brought to trial on the 
charges against him. 

x Corwin, op cit. note 7, at 228-234. 

15 There is merit in Mr. Deutsch’s sugges- 
tion that a declaration of war may be omitted 
because Congress does not want to indicate 
total commitment. As to North Korea and 
North Vietnam, moreover, there are theoreti- 
cal problems because the United States does 
not recognize the existence of either as a 
separate nation. 

1 Corwin, op. cit., note 7, at 171, 184-193. 
201-204. 

1t Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company v. 
Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). The Court gave 
substantial attention to the failure of Con- 
gress to include seizure authority in the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, in spite of sugges- 
tions, and to the President's failure to make 
use Of the methods provided in the act for 
avoiding strikes. 

1$ It has been suggested that the adminis- 
tration has made use of legalism and subter- 
fuge in trying to assist the Cambodian gov- 
ernment, while maintaining apparent compli- 
ance with the restrictions on American 
ground forces and advisers See Dudman, 
U.S. Deception in Cambodia, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, January 28, 1971, at 1-C. As to the 
use of American troops in Laos, see TIME, 
February 22, 1971, page 24. 

1 The Constitution of the United States 
of America, Revised and Annotated (G.P.O., 
1963), at 470-473; Whitney v. Robertson, 124 
U.S. 190 (1888). 

It is going too far to assert that the 
President is necessarily bound to use military 
force in support of another nation pursuant 
to a treaty obligation. Surely he has the au- 
thority to consider the situation as it is pre- 
sented at the time decision is necessary. 
Might he not conclude that available forces 
are inadequate in view of other commit- 
ments, or that conditions had changed since 
the adoption of the treaty so that interven- 
tion would not be in the national interest, or 
that the use of force should be considered by 
Congress? 


THOSE WHO CANNOT LEARN FROM 
HISTORY ARE DOOMED TO RE- 
LIVE IT 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, someone 


has written that those who cannot learn 
from history are doomed to relive it. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In this spirit I offer a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by the House and Senate on 
December 9, 1861. I plan to introduce 
a similar resolution relating to the war 
in Southeast Asia and urge my colleagues 
to join me in cosponsoring it. The resolu- 
tion to which I refer passed December 9, 
1861, and is as follows: 


Resolved, By the Senate, (the House of 
Representatives concurring), that a joint 
committee of three members of the Senate 
and four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of the present war, that they have 
power to send-for persons and papers, and 
to sit during the sessions of either House of 
Congress. 


PING-PONG DIPLOMACY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, there has been too much dream- 
ing and not enough hardheaded analysis 
of Red China's ping-pong diplomacy. 
Therefore, I am pleased to note an article 
in the Joliet, II., Herald-News of July 1, 
1971, by Dumitru Danielopol, the distin- 
guished international correspondent for 
the Copley Press, which I insert into the 
RECORD: 

Ir DOESN'T SOUND Like “Pinc-Pone” 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

LonDoN.—Ping-Pong is about as typical 
of the Red Chinese as badminton would be 
in the Soviet Union—whether you are talking 
about Communist ideology or foreign policy. 

Butchers who count victims in the tens of 
millions should hardly be judged by rec room 
or garden games. 

A recent intelligence report published here 
shows that in the 20 years between 1949 and 
1969 the Red Chinese killed at least 39,040,- 
000 people under one pretext or another. 

The figure doesn’t include those killed 
during the “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution” initiated and personally con- 
ducted by Chairman Mao Tse-Tung in late 
1966. 

Most China watchers say the London 
figures are “conservative.” 

What does China look like after the cul- 
tural revolution? 

Ian Brodie reports from Peking to the 
London Daily Express a pretty grim picture 
of Mao's “cultural” slaughter. 

Fearing a number of Red Chinese were 
getting wise to Communist ineptitudes and 
reverting back to a more workable system, 
Mao decided to stop the rot. 

“He called on the masses to rise up and 
drive out all who were guilty of bourgeois 
thinking,” Brodie says. 

Bands of hoodlums, the “Red Guards,” 
were unleased on each and all who were 
treated as “class enemies.” 

“. . . nearly everyone in China, a quarter 
of mankind, was called upon to examine his 
soul,” 

Brodie writes that Mao has done his best 
to destroy every vestige of the old culture. 
Education has been turned upside down. It 
is now almost impossible to go from high 
school to university. Students chosen by 
fellow students are sent to learn skills. 
Others are sent to work in the fields, 

“Art faculties remain closed,” he writes. 
“There are no new books, no new paintings 
other than those of Mao and the only feature 
films are of five approved operas and two 
ballets.” 
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Doctors have been sent to work as hand 
laborers “to understand the problems of 
the workers,” 

Enormous emphasis is placed on Mao's 
leadership and wisdom. 

“There must be other opinions,” remarks 
Brodie, “but in China today you never hear 
them.” 

Mao’s little red book is the mainstay of po- 
litical thought, a kind of bible and testament. 

Here are just two simple thoughts: 

The United States is the most dangerous 
“imperialist” country and must be destroyed. 

“U.S. imperialism has not yet been over- 
thrown ...I believe it will be overthrown 
. . . Itis a paper tiger.” 

Of course, some will say Mao wrote this 
before the “Ping-Pong” encounter a few 
months ago. 

To them, I suggest this excerpt from Radio 
Peking on June 14: 

“The people of various countries have 
learned from their experience in struggle that 
to achieve peaceful coexistence, they must 
frustrate the partnership advertised by Nixon 
and his ilk, and thoroughly frustrate U.S. 
imperialism's policy of aggression and war 
and overthrow the U.S. aggressors and all 
their running dogs.” 

It doesn’t sound like Ping-Pong to me. 


KIPLING WAS WRONG—REV. 
GEORGE PHILLIPS AND THE 
ALDERSGATE “PILGRIMAGE” 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, Rudyard 
Kipling once wrote a poem entitled “The 
Ballad of East and West,” in which he 
said that the two were irreconcilable. A 
recent case in my own commonwealth 
of Kentucky has proved the poet wrong. 

A few days back, 25 young city folk 
from Aldersgate United Methodist 
Church in Louisville, located in the 
westerly part of the State, made a pil- 
grimage to the east—to east Kentucky. 
They went to talk to the mountain folk. 
From all I read, east and west, city folk 
and mountain folk, managed to get to- 
gether. 

Rev. George Phillips, who is pastor of 
Aldersgate church, originated the idea 
of sending some young people from his 
church to mountain communities in east 
Kentucky to talk to the young people 
there about the Bible and teach handi- 
crafts. 

Team leaders iike Mrs. Betty Bowles 
and Stuart Royster, both of Louisville, 
led the Aldersgate crew in their efforts 
to talk with the mountain people about 
Christ. By the time they left, some of 
the supposed communications barriers 
between people of different backgrounds 
had fallen. If they had only had longer, 
Reverend Phillips said, “we could’ve 
taken the mountains for Christ.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the work of the 
young people from Aldersgate United 
Methodist Church offers not only a 
heartening example of selfless service to 
church and community, but also proof 
positive that if they just try, people can 
reach out to each other. I would like to 
insert in the Record at this point the 
text of an article by Becky Homan in a 
recent edition of the Louisville Times: 
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Two WORLDS MEET IN East KENTUCKY—COITY 
YOUNGSTERS MOVE MOUNTAINS 


(By Becky Homan) 

City folk and mountain folk got together 
last week in the Kentucky communities of 
Thousandsticks and Grassy Fork, Stoney 
Fork and Elk Creek. 

According to the city folk, about 25 young 
members of the Aldersgate United Methodist 
Church in southern Louisville, the result was 
“a blessing.” 

“The mountain people had the idea that 
city people couldn’t relate to them,” said 
Stuart Royster, a young leader of one travel- 
ing team. “But before it was all over, the city 
people and the mountain people opened up 
to each other.” 

It was the first pilgrimage into Southeast- 
ern Kentucky mountains for the Aldersgate 
people. 

Their plans were coordinated with the 
Methodist Red Bird Mission of Beverly, Ky., 
and included a Bible school for mountain 
children and visits and services with the older 
mountain folk. 

The idea was that of the Rev. George Phil- 
lips, pastor at Aldersgate. He submitted it 
to the young people of his church about a 
year ago. They were “turned on to Christ,” 
he said, and accepted it eagerly. 

“We realized the mountain people were dif- 
ferent,” said Royster, whose group went into 
Elk Creek, a stretch of houses along one main 
paved road in Clay County. 

The people there were either coal miners, 
truckers or welfare recipients, Royster said. 

They all had a deep sense of pride. 

“They didn't want to talk at first. They 
were reserved. They didn’t trust us too 
much.” 

On Monday, the first day of Bible school, 
the young Aldersgate teachers realized a 
structured lesson plan wouldn’t reach the 
mountain children. 

Instead, they talked with the children 
about the Bible and organized sessions for 
handicrafts. 

The children made drawings and a mural. 
They glued beans and colored glass onto 
paper. Some of them made piggy banks out 
of bleach bottles. Others collected flowers for 
another craft. 

The most popular project was making “the 
wordless book,” a collection of sheets of 
colored paper, each representing a different 
Biblical concept: gold for heaven, black for 
sin, white for salvation, red for the blood of 
Jesus, green for growth. 

“We are refreshed by just being there,” 
said Royster. “In the afternoons we'd visit. 
It was great to go up to a door, knock and 
hear a lady from the back of the house yell 
‘Come on in.’” 

Royster and other Aldersgate youths played 
basketball with the teens of Elk Creek and 
swam in their swimming hole. 

“It was important for us to tell them how 
much we enjoyed being there,” he said. “It 
gave them a sense of contribution. 

“We received far more than we gave.” 

At Stoney Fork in Leslie County, the teens 
were more of a problem. They stood out- 
side the schoolhouse during a Bible lesson, 
throwing small rocks into the building, But 
that didn’t deter the Aldersgate people. 

“When you've found the Lord, the main 
thing is to tell other people,” said Mrs. Betty 
Bowles, a team leader. 

By the end of the week, her Bible school 
class had grown from five to 15. 

“They saw that we were genuinely taking 
an interest in them,” she said. 

One boy brought his brother to the school- 
house on Friday, sat him down and gave him 
instructions on the wordless book. 

Others consented to spoken prayer. 

“At first it was hard for them to thank the 
Lord out loud,” said Mrs. Bowles. “They have 
a lot of pride. But towards the end, they 
would do it, gritting their teeth a little.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The experience of living and working to- 
gether was a “beautiful” part of being at Elk 
Creek, said Royster. The young Aldersgate 
people slept on the floor of the schoolhouse, 
did all their own cooking and took “baths” 
in the hole. 

“We developed real community spirit,” he 
said. “To leave was very hard. All the kids 
want to go back next year.” 

One elderly mountain woman was so de- 
lighted with the young city people that on 
the last day she gave them a hard-to-come- 
by dollar bill. 

“The old people were so happy with us,” 
said Royster, “because, for a change, there 
were some young mountain people in their 
evening church services.” 

By the end of the pilgrimage, the visitors 
felt they were just beginning to break down 
communications barriers. 

Said Mr. Phillips, confident in the evan- 
gelism of his young flock, “If we'd had a 
summer, we could’ve taken the mountains 
for Christ.” 


TREATMENT OF SOVIET JEWS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I feel 
that a dialog is always helpful. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter to the editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, a letter by Mr. 
Frank Kurtz in response to a recent arti- 
cle by Nickolas von Hoffman. I share 
Mr. Kurtz’ hope that a breakthrough will 
occur soon in the treatment of Soviet 
Jews and I believe that continued pres- 


sure by the United States and its citi- 
zens is important in this regard. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MORAL IMPERATIVES 


Eprror: In his column “A Humble Ideal- 
ism” April 11, Nicholas Von Hoffman ad- 
dressed himself to those striving for the lib- 
eration of the Jews of the USSR. He counsels 
that greater humility and understanding of 
the interests of the United States will avoid 
such undesirable consequences as prompting 
a flood of other national minorities out of 
the USSR and endangering the detent be- 
tween the superpowers. 

It is distressing to read the fundamental 
lack of Von Hoffman's understanding of the 
moral imperatives which impel us to re- 
spond to the cries for help from Soviet Jews. 
Unlike the Estonians, Tatars, and Ukrain- 
ians, each living in their own homelands, 
educated in their own histories and cultures 
in their own native languages, the Soviet 
Jews appear to us as a people apart—severely 
oppressed for the same expressions of na- 
tional identity vouchsafed to all others in 
the Soviet Union. Those who wish to leave 
the USSR for Israel are only demanding 
rights endorsed by the USSR through the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 
We respond to their demands as one people 
with the knowledge that history compels us 
to work unceasingly and to do more than 
plead for sympathy. We respond as individ- 
uals or as groups, and not only through the 
Jewish Defense League, as Von Hoffman im- 
plies. Locally, the Bay Area Council on So- 
viet Jewry constitutes the most effective ac- 
tion organization on this issue. 

What might also be news to Von Hoffman 
is that very few of us are under the illusion 
that our actions will influence the foreign 
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policy of the United States. It has been our 
mobilization of Jewish anger and unity on 
this issue that has made Von Hoffman un- 
comfortable and has made the Kremlin em- 
barrassed. That our work is having results 
is evident day by day; let Von Hoffman show 
one instance in which the humility of Jews 
has been more effective. 
Prank KURTZ. 
San FRANCISCO. 


REPUBLICAN HOUSE LEADER AD- 
DRESSES AMERICAN LEGION 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, July 16, 1971, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives Republican leader GERALD 
R. Forn delivered an address before the 
annual convention of the American Le- 
gion Department of Pennsylvania. 

It is a pleasure to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD excerpts from my dis- 
tinguished Republican colleague's speech 

The excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS PROM AN ADDRESS BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GERALD R. FORD 


There must neyer be another Vietnam., It 
was George Santayana who said, “those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” I am sure none of us will ever 
forget Vietnam. We are all determined never 
to repeat it. 

The best way to avoid another Vietnam 
is to develop mechanisms that will bring 
the people into Executive Branch decision- 
making—and the best way to do that is 
through the people’s chosen representatives, 
the Congress of the United States. 

The Constitution clearly grants to Congress 
the power to declare war. But we are now 
living in a world where wars are fought but 
not declared. We are living in an age of 
limited and undeclared wars. This circum- 
stance has stripped Congress of its war-mak-~ 
ing power and delegated it solely to the Ex- 
ecutive. It is this which makes a tragedy 
like Vietnam not only possible but likely. 

This is a situation which should be cor- 
rected at the earliest possible moment. I 
therefore urge that Congress approve legis- 
lation which would create a new and mean- 
ingful role for Congress in limited war or 
undeclared war situations. 

Under terms of this legislation, a military 
action by the President would have to be 
approved by the Congress within 30 days or 
U.S. troops dispatched to a foreign station 
would have to be withdrawn. 

This legislation also would create a new 
Joint Congressional Committee on National 
Security which would consult with the Presi- 
dent and his national security advisors on 
military decisions. 

This joint committee would include the 
majority and minority leaders of both houses 
of Congress and the chairmen and ranking 
minority members of the House and Senate 
committees directly concerned with foreign 
and military policy. 

Prior to military action or no later than 
24 hours subsequent to it, this Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security would consult 
with the President or his advisors and obtain 
information on the circumstances surround- 
ing the military action. 

The Joint Committee would then transmit 
reports to the appropriate committees of 
both houses of Congress, and those commit- 
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tees would draft and send to the House and 
Senate } tion to ratify or alter the 
President's action. 

This legislation would not tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands. He still would have the free- 
dom to act promptly in an emergency 
situation. But his action would be subject to 
immediate review by the d this 
is as it should be. This would bring the 
Congress into the decision-making process 
in all military actions involving the dispatch 
of U.S. troops into any foreign theater of 
operations. 

This would be a responsible way for Con- 
gress to exercise its power over the deploy- 
ment of US. abroad and could help 
guarantee that the United States will not 
again be drawn into an undeclared war with- 
out the support of the American people. 

The legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must play a larger role in decisions 
of war and peace—the role clearly delegated 
to the Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I would also emphasize this. In situations 
where the Congress endorses a military ac- 
tion taken by the President, the Congress 
should set forth the United States commit- 
ment in precise terms—not hand the Execu- 
tive a blank check of the Tonkin Gulf va- 
riety. 

Currently there is another policy resolu- 
tion pending before the Congress—the so- 
called Mansfield resolution adopted as an 
amendment to a draft extension bill in the 
Senate. This resolution or amendment would 
declare it the policy of the United States to 
withdraw all of its troops from Vietnam 
within nine months, contingent on release 
of American prisoners of war. 

I endorse the goal of total withdrawal of 
U.S. troops from Vietnam. The President has 
set that goal for the Nation. But I do not 
think it serves a useful purpose at this time 
to set a date definite for the withdrawal of 
all U.S. troops. This is a matter for nego- 
tiation, not a matter for Congress unilat- 
erally to make a judgment on. 

We want to withdraw all of our troops 
from Vietnam. And the goal is to withdraw 
them by the earliest practicable date. We 
should give the President that kind of fiex- 
ibility. He needs it to negotiate the best 
possible agreement with the other side. 

I am heartened by the latest North Viet- 
namese offer at Paris. It provides a basis for 
negotiation if the other side will follow it up 
with private talks. It indicates some move- 
ment by the other side. However, in my view, 
some items are non-negotiable at Paris. I 
am opposed to leaving South Vietnam to 
shift completely for itself, without arms or 
logistical aid. This would be to abandon 
South Vietnam to Communist conquest. 
Even with the withdrawal of all U.S. troops 
from Vietnam, other forms of aid to South 
Vietnam must continue. We must leave be- 
hind a South Vietnam which has a chance to 
survive as an independent, non-Communist 
nation. 


MAN’S TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
UNITED STATES, THE SOVIETS, AND 
SALT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, July 13, I 
placed in the Recorp—page 24772—the 
conclusion of the Adelphi paper, “Soviet 
Attitudes to SALT,” by Lawrence T. 
Caldwell. The Adelphi papers are pub- 
lished by the Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London. 

Coincidentally, on July 14, Prof. Mar- 
shall D. Shulman, director of the Rus- 
sian Institute at Columbia University, 
testified before Senator Musxre’s For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee on Arms 
Control, International Law, and Organi- 
zation. 


Professor Shulman’s statement before 
the committee is a fine complement to 
the Caldwell essay. It analyzes Soviet in- 
ternal decisionmaking concerning SALT. 
It is an excellent and concise summary 
of the Soviet approach to SALT, an as- 
pect of the SALT negotiations too fre- 
quently ignored in Congress. His conclu- 
sions are especially sound: 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is worth noting that in the internal 
debates on SALT within the Soviet Union, 
such U.S. efforts to force the pace of the 
strategic competition as the deployment of 
Safeguard and MIRV have had the effect of 
weakening the case of those in the Soviet 
Union who have argued that arrangements 
with the United States for the stabilization 
of the strategic arms competition are possi- 
ble. It has forced them into elaborate ex- 
planations and defenses of their proposed 
dealings with the “imperialists.” 

2. It is also clear that the effect of the 
“bargaining chip” rationale for further arma- 
ment measures by the United States has 
been the opposite of what was intended. Al- 
though it is true that these measures have 
put before the Soviet leadership the pros- 
pect of a further expensive round in the 
arms competition as the alternative to a 
SALT agreement, what is more significant 
is that the Soviet leadership feels itself 
obliged to match each step with comparable 
measures, for it cannot allow itself, for both 
domestic and international reasons, to be 
pressured into an agreement on unfavor- 
able terms. Perhaps the “bargaining chip” 
theory may be sound diplomacy under some 
circumstances, but it is clear that in the 
strategic weapons field it provides dynamism 
for the arms race. Moreover, when a meas- 
ure such as Safeguard or MIRV is defended 
in this country on the grounds that it is 
necessary to increase our bargaining pres- 
sure, rather than on the intrinsic merits 
of the measure proposed, the argument is 
known and discounted on the Soviet side as 
& transparent device. 

3. Over the long run, it would seem more 
effective for the United States to base its 
negotiating tactics and its military procure- 
ments on the principle that security in the 
realm of strategic weapons is best served 
by a stable equilibrium at as moderate a 
level as can be managed through explicit 
or tacit agreement with our adversaries. To 
achieve this will require us to break the cycle 
of interaction between the two. countries by 
the exercise of political leadership, deciding 
policies in terms of this conception of se- 
curity rather than leaving them to be de- 
cided by the pressures of the military sery- 
ices, the upward tug of technology, the over- 
reaction of military planners, or the mis- 
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guided rationalizations of self-deceptive bar- 
gaining techniques. 


This is important testimony. It de- 
serves to be read and acted upon. 

The complete statement follows and 
in addition I include Shulman’s July 1971 
Foreign Affairs article “What Does Se- 
curity Mean Today?”: 

STATEMENT BY MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 

Mr, Chairman: I appreciate your invita- 
tion to testify before this Subcommittee in 
the course of its hearings on the relation- 
ship between the deployment of weapons 
systems and arms control. 

In the effort to increase our security by 
stabilizing the strategic arms competition, 
technical aspects of weapons systems have 
been in the forefront of the discussion. But 
SALT is more than a purely technical mat- 
ter; like deterrence itself, it requires political 
insight and political judgments. I do not 
believe that we have sufficiently appreciated 
how deeply SALT involves internal political 
processes in both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, nor how sensitively these 
processes interact with each other. 

What I propose to do in this brief state- 
ment is to bring to bear, from the study of 
the Soviet Union, some insights into the 
Soviet approach to SALT which I believe rel- 
evant to the present hearings. I will sketch 
the evolution of the Soviet position since 
SALT began, and will describe how that po- 
sition appears to have been affected by tugs 
and hauls within the Soviet Union. In par- 
ticular, I will try to deal with the effects 
upon the Soviet Union of the “bargaining 
chip” theory and the deployment of Safe- 
guard and MIRV. 

BACKGROUND OF SOVIET POSITION 


In the four and a half years that have 
passed since the idea of SALT was first pro- 
posed, there has been a considerable evolu- 
tion in the Soviet approach to the subject. 
For the first year and a half, there was no 
Soviet reply to the proposal, and during this 
period, there were some indications of sharp 
internal debates which involved fundamental 
questions of resource allocation and relations 
with the United States. Among the special 
difficulties involved was the extreme compart- 
mentalization of Soviet life, as a result of 
which few persons outside the professional 
military services were in a position to dis- 
cuss military technology; there was not a 
widespread familiarity with arms control 
matters, nor & preparation of the political 
leadership for the complexity of the task of 
thinking about how the strategic arms com- 
petition might be stabilized. From the out- 
side, it appeared that the main lines of the 
debate were drawn between those who were 
concerned with the economic costs of the 
strategic competition and, on the other side, 
the various military services powerfully sup- 
ported by the orthodox wing of the Commu- 
nist Party bureaucracy, deeply committed to 
an expectation of unremitting conflict with 
the United States. 

By the Spring of 1968, it appeared that a 
compromise had been reached which would 
permit at least exploratory participation in 
SALT, but in the meantime the intervention 
in .Czechoslovakia and then the change of 
Administration in the United States delayed 
the opening of talks until November, 1969. 

As a result of the first rounds of SALT 
at Helsinki and Vienna, there was mani- 
fested a widening competence and sophis- 
tication in Soviet discussion of arms con- 
trol matters. There also appeared to develop 
an intensification of the internal debates as 
concrete substantive issues came under con- 
sideration. In the course of 1970, the Soviet 
leadership began to make it clear that it 
was prepared to try for “practical steps in 
the direction of disarmament.” Speaking in 
Kharkov in May, 1970, Brezhnev signalled 
this Intention, indicating that it was not 
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inconsistent with the “conditions of an acute 
political and ideological struggle between 
socialism and capitalism in the international 
arena." He went on to declare that the Soviet 
Union had achieved an adequate deterrent, 
but would continue to build its military 
forces if the United States did so. “The Soviet 
Union would welcome a reasonable agree- 
ment in this field. We have created strategic 
forces that are a reliable means of deterring 
any aggressor. We will respond to any at- 
tempts by anyone to gain military superiority 
over the USSR with the requisite increase in 
military might, thereby guaranteeing our de- 
fense. We cannot act otherwise. However, if 
the United States government really desires 
an accord on checking the strategic arms 
race, if the American public succeeds in over- 
coming the resistance of the arms manu- 
facturers and of the military, then the pros- 
pect for the talks could be asserted as posi- 
tive. In any case, the Soviet Union will do 
everything in its power so that these talks 
will prove useful.” 

At the Party Congress in March and April 
of this year, which was heavily preoccupied 
with the improvement of the Soviet economy, 
Brezhnev made the point that “the favorable 
outcome of these talks [ie., SALT] would 
make it possible to avoid another round in 
the missile arms race and to free substantial 
resources for constructive purposes.” He went 
on to add the following condition, which has 
become a standard formulation in recent 
Soviet press commentaries: “However, we 
should like to emphasize that disarmament 
talks in general, and especially the discus- 
sion of highly delicate military and techni- 
cal ts, can be productive only if the 
interests of the parties’ security are given 
equal consideration and no one seeks uni- 
lateral advantages.” 

An improvement of relations with the 
United States was possible, Brezhnev said, 
“but we have to consider whether we are 
dealing with a real desire to settle questions 
at the negotiating table or with an attempt 
to pursue a ‘positions of strength’ policy.” 
“Let no one try to talk to us in the language 
of ultimatums and force.” 

In June of this year, in an election speech 
in Moscow, Brezhnev asked himself the 
rhetorical question whether it was unrealis- 
tic to consider the limitation of the arms 
race while capitalism still existed. His an- 
swer—and presumably it was addressed to 
those who did not consider the question 
rhetorical—was that it was not unrealistic, 
because of the “changed balance of power in 
the world—both sociopolitical and military 
power." He went on to say that the Soviet 
Union could afford both a reliable defense 
and the development of its economy, al- 
though, he added, “of course without large 
defense expenditures we and our economy 
would move ahead far more quickly.” 

These quotations illustrate two important 
factors underlying the decision of the Soviet 
leadership to accept the possibility of some 
limitation of the arms competition through 
SALT. One Is the growing concern of the So- 
viet leadership with the economic constraints 
under which it is operating, particularly in 
the realm of advanced technology. The Rus- 
sians clearly wish to avoid giving the im- 
pression of unilateral weakness on this score; 
Brezhney in his election speech also dwelt 
on the economic effects of the arms race to 
the United States. There is no indication 
that the Soviet leaders would not or could 
not continue to maintain a high level of 
military expenditure if necessary, but they 
clearly have reached a decision that their 
country would be better off if expenditures 
for strategic weapons by both countries could 
be scaled down, particularly because the al- 
ternative is now seen as another upward 
bound in the arms competition. 

The second factor in their decision is the 
recent build-up of Soviet strategic weapons 
to a level of approximate parity with the 
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United States. The Soviet leadership is no 
longer inhibited by a concern that an agree- 
ment would perpetuate Soviet inferiority, as 
might have been the case when SALT was 
first proposed in 1967. Perhaps one reason 
for the delay in the Soviet response was the 
desire to wait until deployments then 
planned had made their appearance, so that 
negotiations could be conducted on the basis 
of equality. 


MAIN ELEMENTS OF PRESENT SOVIET POSITION 


It may be useful to highlight the follow- 
ing elements in the present Soviet approach 
to the SALT negotiations: 

1. Insistence upon “equal security.” The 
Russians have made it clear that they will 
not accept any agreement that gives the 
United States any “unilateral advantage.” 
They want SALT to codify parity. They have 
lectured their own military on the futility 
of superiority, but they are obliged to dem- 
onstrate that SALT will not mean a return 
of the Soviet Union to the position of in- 
feriority under which they smarted for so 
long. 

2. “Playing it cool.” The Soviet leaders 
learned the lesson, during the early months 
of the Nixon Administration, when they 
were pressing the United States to begin 
SALT negotiations, that this display of 
eagerness led many in the United States 
to argue that the Soviet Union needed an 
agreement more than the United States did, 
and should therefore pay a price for it. Since 
that time, Soviet representatives have been 
at pains not to show undue public concern 
about the arms race or about such weapons 
systems as MIRV, lest they confer a bar- 
gaining advantage upon the United States. 
The result has been to make signalling be- 
tween the two powers more difficult. 

3. Begin with ABM. Partly because ABM 
Systems appeared to be a relatively finite 
and manageable segment of the arms com- 
petition, compared with the enormous com- 
plexities of offensive systems, Soviet pro- 
tagonists of SALT have favored beginning 
with an ABM agreement. Moreover, as an 
authoritative article in Pravda argued one 
week ago, ABMs stimulate the deployment 
of offensive missiles: “Action is met by 
counter-action. If one side strengthens its 
defense, then the other feverishly looks for 
new, more powerful means to pierce the de- 
fensive shield of the opponent.” 

4. SALT does not imply a political truce 
with the United States. The Soviet leader- 
ship has made it clear that it does not regard 
a SALT ment as a signal for a political 
reconciliation with the United States, an end 
to “ideological struggle,” or to the campaign 
against “American imperialism.” When he 
spoke of the “normalization” of relations 
with the United States at the XXIV Party 
Congress, Brezhnev indicated that he had in 
mind possible progress in SALT, some trade, 
correct relations at moderate levels of ten- 
sion, possibly talks to settle disputes, but not 
an embrace of friendship. Echoes of the in- 
ternal debates may be heard in an article in 
Pravda May 4 by Georgi Arbatov, director of 
the Institute on the USA, in which he de- 
fends responding to “realistic tendencies” 
in the United States as representing “forced 
concessions," which “objectively can have 
consequences that correspond to the peoples’ 
interests.” He reminds his readers that peace- 
ful coexistence and political detente do not 
“abolish the struggle between the two sys- 
tems itself but moves it into channels in 
which this struggle does not lead to mili- 
tary conflict.” Distinguishing a proper “class 
approach” from that of revisionists and re- 
formers, he writes that it does not mean the 
“accommodation of the workers’ movement 
to present-day imperialism and a reconcilia- 
tion with it.” The message is a reminder of 
the still powerful force in Soviet politics 
of Party orthodoxy, which takes a dark view 
of U.S. intentions, is skeptical whether the 
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U.S. will negotiate seriously in SALT, and 
which continues to interpret the United 
States in terms of imperialism and conflict. 

Although the various groups in the So- 
viet leadership see the United States in 
varying shades of darkness, they appear to 
share at best an uncertainty whether the 
U.S. is prepared to accept a SALT agreement 
on the basis of parity. The protagonists of 
SALT have sought to explain to Soviet hard- 
liners why the United States, after initially 
proposing an ABM limitation, then seemed 
reluctant to accept such an agreement; why 
the U.S. pushed through Safeguard as SALT 
was opening in 1969, and Phase II during the 
talks in 1970; why the U.S. pushed rapidly 
ahead with the deployment of MIRV in 1970; 
why successive “gaps” appear during each 
appropriations cycle, to justify new bomb- 
ers, new re-entry systems, new underwater 
launch systems. 

The explanation adduced by Soviet anal- 
ysts is that there are two tendencies in 
American political life: that of the mili- 
tarists and their supporters, and that of the 
anti-military “realists.” The result, as they 
see it, is a “zig-zag” policy, reflecting the 
requirements of domestic politics. It should 
be added that “realism,” in the Soviet usage, 
means not only an acceptance of a stabiliza- 
tion of the strategic arms race, but more: 
an acceptance of the Soviet position of equal- 
ity In the world, of the Soviet position in 
Eastern Europe, and other Soviet political ob- 
jectives. This view is based upon an assess- 
ment that there has been a “change in the 
alignment of forces,” and it implies a grace- 
ful acceptance by the United States of So- 
viet efforts to increase its political influence 
around the globe at the expense of the 
United States. This is the operative signifi- 
cance of Arbatov’s argument to the hard- 
liners in the Soviet Union that a positive 
response to “realism in capitalist policies” is 
justified because these “forced concessions” 
are objectively in Soviet interests. 

It should be added that most Soviet anal- 
yses of American policy these days end on 
an interrogatory note: which tendency will 
prevail in the U.S.? It is interesting to ob- 
serve a kind of reverse containment policy 
now emerging in the Soviet Union: it de- 
clares itself ready to reach business-like 
arrangements with the U.S. if it is realistic, 
but to resist manifestations of U.S. imperial- 
ism (“a principled line of rebuff to aggres- 
sion and to the intrigues of the imperialistic 
forces.”") 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

1. It is worth noting that in the internal 
debates on SALT within the Soviet Union, 
such U.S. efforts to force the pace of the 
strategic competition as the deployment of 
Safeguard and MIRV have had the effect 
of weakening the case of those in the Soviet 
Union who have argued that arrangements 
with the United States for the stabilization 
of the strategic arms competition are pos- 
sible. It has forced them into elaborate ex- 
planations and defenses of their proposed 
dealings with the “imperialists.” 

2. It is also clear that the effect of the 
“bargaining chip” rationale for further 
armament measures by the United States has 
been the opposite of what was intended. Al- 
though it is true that these measures have 
put before the Soviet leadership the prospect 
of a further expensive round in the arms 
competition as the alternative to a SALT 
agreement, what is more significant is that 
the Soviet leadership feels itself obliged to 
match each step with comparable measures, 
for it cannot allow itself, for both domestic 
and international reasons, to be pressured 
into an agreement on unfavorable terms. 
Perhaps the “bargaining chip” theory may 
be sound diplomacy under some circum- 
stances, but it is clear that in the strategic 
weapons field tt provides dynamism for the 
arms race. Moreover, when a measure such as 
Safeguard or MIRV is defended in this coun- 
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try on the grounds that it is necessary to 
increase our bargaining pressure, rather than 
on the intrinsic merits of the measure pro- 
posed, the argument is known and discounted 
on the Soviet side as a transparent device. 

3. Over the long run, it would seem more 
effective for the United States to base its 
negotiating tactics and ite military procure- 
ments on the principle that security in the 
realm of strategic weapons is best served by 
a stable equilibrium at as moderate a level 
as can be managed through explicit or tacit 
agreement with our adversaries. To achieve 
this will require us to break the cycle of 
interaction between the two countries by the 
exercise of political leadership, deciding mili- 
tary policies in terms of this conception of 
security rather than leaving them to be 
decided by the pressures of the military 
services, the upward tug of technology, the 
overreaction of military planners, or the 
misguided rationalizations of self-deceptive 
bargaining techniques. 

Wat Doss SECURITY Mean TODAY? 
(By Marshall D. Shulman) 

We have been accustomed, during most 
of the past 25 years, to think of our security 
in terms of the containment of Soviet ex- 
pansionism, relying largely upon a comfort- 
able superiority in military power. A num- 
ber of developments now call into question 
the adequacy of this conception and of our 
understanding of the nature of effective 
power in the modern world. 

Among these developments have been 
changes in the military balance. Our stra- 
tegic superiority over the Soviet Union was 
first constrained by the emergence of a con- 
dition of mutual deterrence, and more re- 
cently by the growth of Soviet strategic 
forces to a level of approximate parity. 
Coincidentally, there has been a substantial 
increase in Soviet conventional military 
capabilities with a global reach. 

What effects this change in the military 
balance may be expected to have upon po- 
litical developments is made more difficult 
to calculate by the evidence paradox of our 
unprecedentedly large military power and 
our declining political influence in the 
world, a paradox which points up the limi- 
tations of arms as a source of effective 
power. 

Since the end of World War II, events 
have pushed us toward a less Soviet-centric 
view of our security problems. Against a 
background of rapid and uncharted political 
changes in the world, the Soviet problem is 
perceived less in terms of expansion through 
the territorial control of contiguous areas 
than as a competition for political influence 
on & global basis. One effect of qualitative 
changes in weapons technology has been to 
make the strategic competition into a closed 
game, somewhat apart from the competition 
for political influence. Concurrently, the 
accelerated pace of technological change has 
altered the geography of politics, bringing 
distant areas within reach; it has given 
greater significance to forms of power based 
on new industrial technology; and it has 
resulted in profound upheavals in the do- 
mestic social orders of nations. 

The persistent strength of nationalism as 
the most potent single force in international 
politics has fragmented the two-color maps 
of the world of a quarter-century ago; new 
nations and new political forces have with 
stubborn autonomy resisted the illusions of 
omnipotence of the two giant powers. 
Clearly, power in terms of capacity to exert 
one’s will over other people is more varie- 
gated and limited than it appeared to be im- 
mediately following World War II. 

The pace of change in the world has made 
it difficult to define the nature of the inter- 
national system in which we find ourselves, 
and still more difficult to describe the kind 
of international order toward which we 
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would like to move, in which we could im- 
prove our security and protect the’ values we 
hold important. Without such an effort, 
however, our actions lack direction, 

The present climate of opinion, veering 
toward a withdrawal from international in- 
volvement and not yet prepared to sort out 
the lessons of the Vietnam experience, is not 
an auspicious one in which to reflect upon 
changes in the nature of power and the 
meaning of security. But if we are not to sur- 
render to the drift of events, we must resist 
the vice of wide amplitudes of mood changes 
around stereotyped images to which demo- 
cratic societies are prone. We need to re- 
think fundamental aspects of our foreign 
policy, bringing to bear more differentiated 
analyses of present problems and a sense of 
future direction. 

bs 


In retrospect, it is now clear that the So- 
viet Union entered upon a new phase in its 
foreign policy in the mid-1960s. During the 
preceding decade, Khrushchev had moved 
out from the Soviet periphery to a first pass 
at Africa and southern Asia. Accepting the 
concepts of nuclear deterrence and “peaceful 
coexistence,” he began the modernization of 
strategic capabilities while greatly reducing 
Soviet conventional forces. In the competi- 
tion with America, he put his reliance upon 
the anticipated economic superiority of the 
Soviet Union and the myth of a “shift in 
the balance of power” based upon the sym- 
bolic impact of the first Sputnik. 

But the shortcomings of the Soviet econ- 
omy made hollow his boasts of outstripping 
the United States, and the net effect of his 
efforts to gain political advantage from Sput- 
nik was to stimulate higher American de- 
fense budgets, with the result that the Soviet 
strategic inferiority was in fact further 
deepened. The Congo crisis of 1960, in which 
the Soviet Union was unable to reach and 
support its chosen allies; the Cuban missile 
crisis, and the American naval blockade 
which capped it; and the powerful arsenal of 
U.S. conventional weapons brought to bear 
upon Vietnam after 1964—these were among 
the painful lessons experienced by the Rus- 
sians during this period. 

The result was a determination by the So- 
viet leadership which followed Khrushchev 
to acquire more rapidly the sinews of actual 
rather than symbolic military power, at 
whatever cost to the economy. Within a few 
years, there began to appear the various 
attributes of a diversified military capability. 
Rates of deployment of nuclear missiles rose 
steeply, and for all practical purposes the 
strategic inferiority under which the Soviet 
Union had labored was overcome, although 
qualitative improvements on the American 
side meanwhile made parity a dynamic con- 
dition rather than a plateau. Soviet conven- 
tional forces were now restored and modern- 
ized to play a wider and more flexible role. 
During this period, accelerated support for 
the navy achieved the historical transforma- 
tion of the Soviet Union from a continental 
to a maritime power, capable of deploying its 
fleet in all the world’s oceans. Concurrent 
improvements in mobile forces, including the 
Soviet “naval infantry,” in firepower and In 
air and sea logistic capabilities, have given 
the Soviet Union the means of reaching dis- 
tant local confiicts—whether to check an- 
ticipated American interventions or to bring 
military pressure to bear upon politically 
unstable trouble spots remains to be seen. 

Economic and military aid programs, highly 
focused on a limited number of countries 
(about 70 percent of the economic assistance 
goes to Afghanistan, India and the U.A.R., 
and the latter two are the main recipients of 
military assistance), continue to be of sig- 
nificant scale. In Eastern Europe there has 
been a reorganization of the Warsaw Pact 
forces to improve mobility and firepower, 
together with a continued effort to integrate 
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the economies of the East European states, 
manifesting a primary Soviet concern with 
consolidating its control over that area. 

That the central concept of this acquisi- 
tion of power is to increase Soviet politi- 
cal influence on a global basis relative to 
that of the United States is underlined by 
the directions of an intensified and more 
sharply focused diplomatic effort since the 
mid-1960’s. The most striking diplomatic 
moves have been the enlargement and 
greater flexibility of bilateral dealings with 
Western Europe and with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in particular, The purpose 
is multiple—to encourage neutralist trends 
in Europe (which is to say to reduce Amer- 
ican influence in Europe); to gain juridical 
recognition for the German Democratic Re- 
public and the Soviet position in Eastern 
Europe (“the acceptance of the realities of 
World War II settlements”); to inhibit West 
European integration and the dominance of 
the Federal Republic in that grouping; and 
to increase trade and technological borrow- 
ing from the Western industrialized states. 
The proposal for a European Security Con- 
ference has been a feature of this diplomatic 
campaign, directed alternately at containing 
the Federal Republic and at isolating the 
United States from Western Europe as cir- 
cumstances have required. 

The most specific objective of near-term 
Soviet diplomacy has been to achieve a deci- 
sive influence in the Arab Middle East, both 
for its ofl and other resources and as a 
gateway to the Indian Ocean and Africa. As 
an adjunct to this, the Soviet naval presence 
in the Mediterranean serves to neutralize 
the U.S. presence there and to symbolize So- 
viet power and interest. 

The level of diplomatic effort in Africa 
and Latin America suggests longer-term as- 
pirations, depending upon local opportuni- 
ties. In Asia the Soviets have a dual objec- 
tive: to contain the expansion of Chinese 
influence and to replace the British and 
American presence which they anticipate 
will be withdrawn from the area. Prag- 
matically, the Soviet Union, has eschewed 
revolutionary movements (except in Viet- 
nam) and cultivated its relations with es- 
tablished governments in order to influ- 
ence their orientation in world politics. While 
courting Japanese businessmen, for both eco- 
nomic and political reasons, the U.S.S.R. has 
hammered away at Japanese security agree- 
ments with America and the growth of Japa- 
nese defense capabilities. On the subconti- 
nent, Russia has become the principal ex- 
ternal influence. It is a major arms sup- 
plier to India, and has begun to develop 
military sales to Pakistan and Ceylon. It 
has been negotiating shipping and air ac- 
cess to Singapore and has become the larg- 
est buyer of Malaysian rubber. It is becom- 
ing a naval presence in the Indian Ocean, 
growing by unobtrusive steps. 

Paralleling the European Security Con- 
ference proposal, the Soviet Union has put 
forward a plan for a new collective security 
system in Asia, with itself as guarantor. So 
far, the proposal has not been enthusiasti- 
cally received, although a few countries, 
notably Malaysia, have indicated interest in 
the plan as a hedge against the day when 
U.K. and U.S. withdrawal from the area 
might leave the way open to greater Chinese 
pressures. 

It may be noted that these efforts are 
not inconsistent with long-term evolution- 
ary trends toward traditional power policies 
and a diminished emphasis upon revolution- 
ary transformations, at least in the near 
term. What have been added are a stronger 
military base and a global presence, orches- 
trated into a total effort to gain access and 
influence around the world. While the United 
States tends to think of its military, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic instrumentalities 
separately and to permit them a certain life 
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of their own, the more fundamentally politi- 
cal outlook of the Soviet Union serves to 
harness them to specific political objectives. 
These different approaches may also to some 
extent reflect differences in governmental 
structure, with the more fully coordinated 
and centrally controlled Soviet apparatus 
better adapted to focus military, economic 
and diplomatic means toward political ends. 

In the past, there has been a tendency to 
attribute a high degree of planning to Soviet 
policy, but more sophisticated and realistic 
recent studies suggest that Russian behavior 
in the world may be better understood as 
the resultant of three factors: a rather gen- 
eral long-term design, an interplay of bu- 
reaucratic pressures and interests, and a re- 
sponse to external opportunities. Although 
the design continues to be expressed in 
categorical ideological language, it reflects 
a general aspiration rather than a detailed 
prescription—perhaps with about the force 
of Avis’ expressed determination to become 
“No. 1.” The role of competing interests and 
bureaucracies in determining Soviet foreign 
policy is difficult to document, but there can 
be little doubt that it is an important factor, 
varying according to the particular issues in- 
volved, and that it has to be taken into 
account in understanding the mechanism 
by which Soviet behavior interacts with 
roughly similar mechanisms on the Ameri- 
can side. 

Finally, it is abundantly clear that a major 
factor in the emergence of a new phase of 
Soviet policy in the mid-1960s was a response 
to the perceived decline in U.S. prestige and 
influence around the world as a result of 
Vietnam. The first effects of the involvement 
of the United States in Vietnam in early 
1965 were to raise apprehensions about U.S. 
bellicosity and its buildup of conventional 
capabilities. The second wave of effects 
stemmed from the indirect consequences of 
our involvement: the domestic disturbances, 
the tide of anti-militarism and anti-involve- 
ment in world affairs, the decline of con- 
fidence among our allies in the judgment of 
the American leadership. From Moscow, it 
became plausible to anticipate a reduction in 
the political influence of its major rival on 
every continent, and this anticipation en- 
couraged a more active effort to increase 
Soviet political influence wherever oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

For the most part, the effort to build the 
sinews of power was carried forward at 
moderate levels of tension, applying a lesson 
learned from the postwar period, ie. that 
higher tensions simply mobilized and united 
the Western alliance. The détente policy has 
been on a country-by-country basis. It has 
proved most difficult to apply in the case of 
the United States, where the appeal for 
“normalization” of relations is undermined 
by the “anti-imperialist” campaign directed 
against the American presence around the 
world, and also by the insistence of the Soviet 
leaders on continuing the “ideological 
struggle” in harsh and uncompromising 
terms. Also, having smarted for so long under 
what they felt as the “arrogance” of Ameri- 
can strategic superiority, the Soviet leader- 
ship is in a chesty mood, prepared to enjoy 
the advantages of a rising power position. 

What are the prospects for the success of 
the Soviets in increasing their political in- 
fluence in the world? One problem in answer- 
ing is that the mixture of strengths and 
weaknesses in the Soviet position makes it 
difficult to characterize the fundamental 
power relationship between East and West. 
On the strategic military dimension, the con- 
dition called “parity” in fact reflects an 
asymmetrical balance, with some advantages 
on each side. The political effect of such a 
balance may depend largely upon subjective 
factors: the will and confidence of the re- 
spective leaderships, the mythology of power 
among the people. On conventional military 
capabilities outside Europe, the balance re- 
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quires a region-by-region breakdown: com- 
pared to American, Soviet power is weaker 
but growing in the Mediterranean, stronger 
in the Indian Ocean and on the subcon- 
tinent, but relatively weaker in the Pacific 
and in Southeast Asia, The most serious 
Soviet deficiencies appear in the economic 
realm: institutional limitations, particularly 
in advanced technology. There are also se- 
rious economic limitations on the Western 
side: inflation, unemployment and growing 
competitive conflicts, but the strength of 
Western technological growth is increasingly 
recognized as a factor of effective power. 

In political power, the comparison is be- 
tween relative weaknesses—what someone 
has characterized as “competitive deca- 
dence.” The internal. strains in Western 
societies are painfully evident. Over the long 
run, creative processes may be at work, but 
at present the West European nations, strug- 
gling with domestic upheavals, do not find 
in the American experience any inspiration 
or source of confidence. For its part, the 
Soviet Union faces the prospect of continuing 
turbulence in Eastern Europe, a running con- 
flict with China and its fragmenting con- 
sequences in the international communist 
movement, systemic rigidities at home, and 
not much luster in the Soviet model to at- 
tract emulation from abroad. This brief 
balance sheet illustrates the difficulty of 
weighing the effectiveness of various forms 
of power, in terms of political influence. 

A further difficulty arises in assessing the 
prospects of the Soviet drive from the dem- 
onstrated resistance of smaller states to the 
subjugation of their will to the great powers. 
The transformation of military or even eco- 
nomic power into political advantages and 
influence has proved more difficult than the 
Soviet leadership had hoped when it first 
began to reach toward the underdeveloped 
nations in 1955. 

“All trees do not grow to the sky.” It 


would be an error to assume that the Soviet 


Union will automatically translate power 
into ever-spreading access and influence; 
recent Soviet gains have owed more to West- 
ern ineptitude than to Soviet effectiveness. 


peed 


To the extent that the Soviet Union does 
succeed in expanding its role in the world, 
how much should this be a source of concern 
to us? In the past, we have been prone to 
assume that every gain for the Soviet Union, 
or for “world communism,” was a loss for us, 
if not a threat. But have we not reached a 
point where we need to redefine our con- 
ception of the nature of the international 
system, and of our vital interests within that 
system? 

It is evident that Russia is entering upon 
& phase of national growth like that which 
many other great nations experienced in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and is now pressing outward for a role com- 
mensurate with its status as one of the two 
superpowers in the world. But there are two 
levels of Soviet conduct: one represents an 
effort to bring about a change in power rela- 
tions within the present international sys- 
tem in fairly traditional power-politics style; 
the other—if one takes seriously the residual 
ideological commitment of the Soviet 
Union—is to work toward a change in the 
nature of the international system itself, the 
rules and practices that govern international 
relations and the internal structure of so- 
cleties. The former is an anachronism in a 
day when imperialism—in the sense of a 
dominion over other people—is increasingly 
difficult to maintain. The latter is of di- 
minishing releyance in a world in which 
reyolutionary change is everywhere in proc- 
ess, but for which the storehouse of Soviet 
Marxism has little to offer as a guide to the 
future. 

In the international system as it is, and 
as it is becoming, change itself must be the 
fundamental starting point for any effort to 
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codify relations among nations. No longer 
is it possible for nations to define their in- 
terests or seek their security in terms of 
hegemonial control over territory. The al- 
ternative to International anarchy requires 
the acceptance of two principles which grow 
out of the new physical and political condi- 
tions of international life: one is the right 
of free access, and the other is non-inter- 
ference by force in processes of internal 
change. 

The principle of free access reflects the 
fact that political control over territory is 
not necessary for economic access; it is not 
in fact a condition of successful and pro- 
ductive economic relations. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the decay of im- 
perialism of the kind described by Lenin, and 
is being demonstrated today by the experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. 
The principle of free access permits nations 
to compete, not for the control of territory 
but for the establishment of mutually bene- 
ficial and non-exploitative relations, and 
thereby for political influence. 

The notion of free access need not be in 
conflict with the vital security interests of 
the Soviet Union and the United States in 
territories where the establishment of hos- 
tile forces would be regarded as threatening, 
but it requires the acceptance of a distinction 
between security and hegemony. For the 
United States to define its vital interest in 
the Western Hemisphere, in Western Europe 
and in Japan means that it would feel a 
direct threat to its national security if these 
territories should come under the control 
of military forces hostile to the United 
States. It would hope for more—that rela- 
tions with these countries would be amicable 
and productive, but it would seek that result 
by its diplomacy against competing influ- 
ences, not by the exclusion of Soviet eco- 
nomic and political access to these areas. 

Similarly, the Soviet Union would regard 
its vital interests as jeopardized by the estab- 
lisment of hostile forces in Eastern Europe, 
but this legitimate security concern does not 
justify, and does not require, hegemonial 
control over the area. The establishment of 
productive relations between East and West 
Europe, far from being in conflict with So- 
viet interests, can make for a more stable 
and secure relationship, if Russia construes 
its interests in broader and less rigid terms 
than it now does. 

Of course, it is understood that at the 
present time the Soviet leadership is far from 
prepared to accept such a distinction; any 
increase in external influences in 
Europe would now be regarded as an his- 
torical and ideological retrogression. The 
present Soviet outlook is in the other direc- 
tion: toward obtaining from the West recog- 
nition of a Soviet sphere of influence in 
Eastern Europe. Perhaps time will be required 
to make it clear that spheres of influence, 
even if granted, cannot under modern con- 
ditions provide the basis for stable and pro- 
ductive relations. 

Within these two vital zones, certain tacit 
rules of engagement have developed. The 
United States has made it clear, through a 
series of crisis situations, that it would not 
intervene by force in territory regarded by 
the Soviet Union as vital to its security in- 
terests. For its part, the Soviet Union has, 
since the days of the Berlin blockade, recog- 
nized certain less well-defined rules of en- 
gagement in Western Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with the partial and am- 
biguous exception of Cuba. Contrary to some 
popular misunderstanding, this mutual ac- 
ceptance of tacit rules of conduct in security 
matters does not constitute a spheres-of- 
influence agreement, since it does not ex- 
clude the effort to extend political influence 
in each other's security sphere. 

Outside these two vital zones, however, 
there is a need to work toward rules of 
engagement that shall apply in contested 
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areas, if the competition for political influ- 
ence is to be kept within reasonable and safe 
bounds. It is not a matter for conferences 
and treaties. Rather, these rules will evolve 
through the tacit codification of experience, 
a practical recognition of the restraints that 
each side comes to expect of the other; and 
their sanction will derive from the self-inter- 
est both nations have in ayoiding direct in- 
volvement with the other in local conflict 
situations. 

The Soviet Union is not, and the United 
States should not be, committed to the de- 
fense of the status quo. It would in any case 
be a vain quest. Our interests are best served 
if the processes of change can take place in 
an orderly way, with a minimum of violence, 
responsive to the wishes of the people in- 
volved, free of external compulsion. Perhaps 
the most that one can realistically hope for 
now is some increase in sober restraint 
where, as in the Middle East and in Vietnam, 
the forces of the two giant powers are par- 
tially engaged. Over a period of time, as a 
result of living through a number of such 
conflict situations, a codification of the com- 
mon law of experience will define recognized 
limits of engagement for the conduct of our 
competition for political influence. As a con- 
comitant development, the United States and 
the Soviet Union may resolve their dispute 
over the use of U.N. peacekeeping mecha- 
nisms, and develop a range of ad hoc tech- 
niques for containing and pacifying local 
conflict situations. 

In a period of shifting relations and the 
emergence of some form of balance among 
the five major powers—China, Japan and 
West Germany (or Europe), in addition to 
the Soviet Union and the United States— 
what is required is an acceptance of a process 
of accommodation to relative degrees of po- 
litical influence, in a post-imperial order 
committed to the fundamental independence 
of its constituent parts. 

Progress in these directions is not likely, 
however, if we neglect the present relation- 
ship between force and politics. Much cur- 
rent discussion on this point appears to be 
polarized between preserving the faith in 
military superiority as the guarantor of our 
security, and a strong tide of indiscriminate 
antimilitarism. What is needed—although 
admittedly difficult In the present acerbic 
climate—is a more measured judgment of 
our military needs, both nuclear and con- 
ventional, in the light of a broader concep- 
tion of our true security interests. 

For more than a year and a half, the 
Soviet Union and the United States have been 
engaged in Strategic Arms Limitation Talks— 
but meanwhile, the nuclear arms competition 
has continued to spiral upward, into new and 
more unstable weapons systems. The fault 
lies in the absence of an effective political 
leadership in either Russia or America capa- 
ble of presiding with common sense over the 
pressures of military services and new war 
technologies. In the absence of a political 
judgment to cry enough, military procure- 
ment in both countries tends to be deter- 
mined by interservice competition, com- 
pounded by misplaced prudence and bar- 
gaining zeal on the part of civilian planners. 
A continuation of the nuclear competition 
means less security for both nations, since 
many of the weapons now coming into sight 
are less stable, more costly and more ten- 
sion-producing. 

One barrier to a leveling off and reduction 
in the strategic competition is the argu- 
ment—perhaps rationalization would be 
more accurate—that further strengthening 
of our military position improves our bar- 
gaining position, increasing the incentive 
for the adversary to negotiate an agreement. 
The effect, on the contrary, has been to pro- 
vide dynamism for the military competition. 

It has been psychologically difficult for the 
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United States to accept the loss of its ac- 
customed nuclear superiority, and its West 
European allies wonder aloud whether the 
American guarantee will be effective under 
conditions of parity. The mythology of nu- 
clear weapons has not yet absorbed the reali- 
zation that superiority has no practical 
meaning in any real context. The argument 
that parity would increase the Soviet pro- 
pensity to take additional risks, or diminish 
the American resolution in responding, ig- 
nores the fundamental inhibitions of mu- 
tual deterrence, which are not substantially 
changed by disparities in the respective ar- 
senals. The technical advantages of one sys- 
tem against another can be argued, but to 
allow these technical arguments to dominate 
policy-making in this field is to lose a sense 
of proportion about the limited usefulness of 
nuclear arsenals, however sophisticated. 

In any rational perspective, security in 
the realm of strategic weapons would be 
best served by a stable equilibrium at as 
moderate & level as can be managed through 
explicit or tacit agreement with our adver- 
saries. On this point, the interests of the two 
countries are not opposed, but on neither 
side is this fact yet fully appreciated. 

Because conventional weapons are more 
closely related to political effects, the compe- 
tition in this fleld is even more difficult to 
regulate. The hard question posed by the 
growth and global deployment of Soviet con- 
ventional forces, particularly at a time when 
the British military presence in Asia and in 
the Indian Ocean is being contracted, is 
whether an imbalance may develop in the 
next few years which will tempt the Soviet 
Union to use its forces in unstable and con- 
flicted parts of the world to influence the 
outcome of political processes, whether by 
indirect pressure, military assistance or di- 
rect involvement. 

If there is to be any possibility of moving 
toward moderating rules of engagement in 
the intermediate zones, rather than toward 
international anarchy and unbridled com- 
petition, as suggested earlier, it is evident 
that sanctions must be present in the form 
of military equilibrium in the regions in- 
volved. Oniy if the forces in the area are reg- 
sonably in balance, preferably at the lowest 
levels possible, are they likely to perform the 
function of negating each other—an exten- 
sion to the conventional field of the balance 
of mutual deterrence. 

What this implies is a more differentiated 
approach to the problem of conventional 
military capabilities than is now represented 
in the domestic debates. Military means can- 
not be our main reliance in seeking to main- 
tain the non-hostile world environment 
necessary to our own security; other forms 
of power—diplomatic, cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, the successful resolution of our 
domestic problems—are more effective means 
of creating a favorable world environment. 
But in the present international system, mili- 
tary equilibrium, both general and local, is a 
necessary condition for the free and non-vio- 
lent unfolding of processes of change. If we 
wish to move toward a world in which force 
does not dominate politics, a world of free 
access and nointervention, we cannot escape 
the painful conclusion that a balance of con- 
ventional forces is needed. 

The question that the United States faces 
is not whether to be a presence in the world 
but what kind of a presence. The values we 
wish to realize in our society will not main- 
tain their vitality if we allow ourselves to be- 
come isolated in a hostile world. This can 
result as much from the neglect as from the 
abuse of power. What is required is restraint 
and wisdom in the use of power, toward ends 
consistent with the international order to- 
ward which we would like to see the world 
evolve. 


July 16, 1971 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the June 28 edition of the Bangor, Maine, 
News included a fine editorial concerning 
the financial condition of the Federal 
Government. 

The editorial makes the point that 
fiscal responsibility is missing in Wash- 
ington, and has been missing for many 
years. 

Economy in Government, the editorial 
notes, is not a glamorous issue. That is 
too bad, because, until the Government 
sets its financial house in order, the peo- 
ple of this country are going to continue 
to feel the squeeze of inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, “Fiscal Brinkmanship,” 
be included in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. The editor of the Bangor News is 
Richard K. Warren. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FISCAL BRINKMANSHIP 


The federal government ends its current 
fiscal year Wednesday with a deficit that will 
amount to about $23 billion. Observers insist 
a deficit of about the same figure is inevita~ 
ble for the next fiscal year. 

All this red ink makes the Nixon admin- 
istration red-faced, the President and the 
Republican party having campaigned on a 
platform calling for balanced budgets. Yet 
Nixon cannot be blamed much, if at all. 
Events beyond his control have distorted 
the fiscal picture in Washington. 

Inflation continues and so goods and 
services are costing the government more, 
just as they cost the individual citizen more. 
Pay raises are given federal employes to com- 
pensate for rising living costs—adding to 
government spending. 

The effects of the recession are on the 
other side of the coin. The federal tax take 
is running billions of dollars behind esti- 
mates. On the other hand, the government is 
under pressure to pump additional billions 
into the sagging economy and create jobs for 
the millions of jobless workers. 

Then there is the towering national debt, 
now at about the $400-billion mark. The gov- 
ernment must pay out $21 billion just to 
meet the annual interest charges. It must 
be maddening to the administration to know 
that without this unavoidable expenditure, 
the budget would come very close to being 
in balance. Instead, more deficit spending 
and another layer added to the debt and, 
barring a miracle, to be matched again a 
year hence. 

What is missing in Washington, and has 
been for many years, is a sense of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. It is pleasant to spend; painful 
to tighten the belt. Pressure groups whose 
members pack a powerful wallop at the polls, 
keep asking for more money, and scream at 
even a hint of a cut-back. The ponderous 
bureaus of the government put in their 
pitches at budget-making time and resist 
efforts to economize. 

“It is depressing,” Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Jr., of Virginia, one of the few watchdogs 
for the taxpayers in Congress, recently said, 
“That there is so little interest in Washing- 
ton in putting the government's financial 
house in order.” 
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Yet it must be put in order, lest it topple. 
The value of the American dollar must be 
protected from continuing depreciation as a 
result of the government’s spendthrift ways. 

As & political issue, economy in goyern- 
ment lacks glamor, yet it should rate top 
priority. One of these days—we hope not too 
late—the issue must be faced, for not far 
ahead lies the brink of fiscal disaster. 


COMBATING DELINQUENCY AT THE 
ROOTS: THE RUSSELL AREA 
YOUTH SERVICE BUREAU 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned with the problems of crime 
and law enforcement. But often by the 
time the police are called, the damage has 
already been done. It is too late. Espe- 
cially in the area of juvenile delinquency, 
it is important to reach a potential of- 
fender before he goes wrong—both for his 
sake and the sake of the community. 

That is the purpose of the Youth Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Russell Area Council, 
which aims at preventing juvenile de- 
linquency by helping young people before 
they get in serious trouble. According to 
Mrs. Carole Mayo, the social worker at 
the youth service bureau, the important 
thing is relating to the young people, aged 
10-17: “We just get to know them.” 

A key part of relating to the youths 
are the two field workers, Aaron Smith, 
and Irvin Williams. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Williams try to establish an informal and 
sympathetic rapport with the young peo- 
ple of the Russell community. They hang 
out where the kids are—on the basket- 
ball courts and gathering places. This 
way, they establish the vital element in 
any counseling effort, trust. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Mayo, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Williams are taking a construc- 
tive effort to reach the root of the prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency among the 
young and they deserve the thanks and 
recognititon of the people of our com- 
munity. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I insert in the Record at this point the 
text of an article in a recent edition of 
the Courier-Journal by Charitey Whit- 
field: 

HELPING YOUTHS BEFORE TROUBLE Is GOAL or 
DELINQUENCY PROJECT 
(By Charitey Whitfield) 

There was nothing extraordinary about the 
gathering. It was like a backyard club meet- 
ing with a group of young people sitting in 
the evening shade of a pleasant summer day. 

They exchanged jokes with each other, 
took amused interest in a nearby group of 
three little girls playing pat-a-cake and dis- 
cussed “club” business. 

However, when phrases like “diagnostic 
social worker” and “cultural enrichment pro- 
gram" began to creep into the youths’ con- 
versation one sensed that this wasn’t just an 
ordinary club meeting. 

It’s one of two group meetings held weekly 
at the Russell Area Council, 2521 W. Chest- 
nut, as a part of the council’s federally- 
financed pilot project to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. The project is known as the 
Youth Service Bureau. 
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More is involved in the bureau than just 
bringing a group of young people—those who 
have had at least minor brushes with au- 
thority—together once or twice a week. 

Since the bureau concentrates on helping 
youths before they get into serious trouble, 
a diagnostic social worker and two detached 
or field workers with the bureau try to posi- 
tively motivate the young people. 

“We just try to get to know them .. . the 
family's strengths and weaknesses,” said Mrs. 
Carole Mayo, the social worker. 

Approximately 40 young people, ages 10 to 
17, have been referred to the bureau since it 
began operation in March. While most of the 
youths are referred from the Louisville public 
schools, Louisville Police Department's Youth 
Bureau and the Russell community, a few 
have come to the bureau on their own. 

Some of the referrals have been involved in 
serious offenses like armed robbery and car 
theft. But the Metropolitan Social Services 
Department eventually will assign someone 
in court service to work with these offenders, 
Mrs. Mayo said. 

“I’d say that the more serious offenders 
are in the minority. A lot of children in the 
community are picked up for truancy or lol- 
tering.” she said. 

Little motivation for education is one cause 
of truancy. Mrs. Mayo said another factor 
in truancy is inadequate clothing which may 
cause embarrassment over not having the 
latest dress styles to wear to school. 

Finding out what will motivate the young 
people is a task which includes job hunting, 
discussions with the youths and their parents 
and group meetings where the youths, along 
with the detached workers, plan activities 
that range from speak-out sessions to a skat- 
ing party and camping trip. 

With the tight employment market, job 
hunting is one of the bureau’s hardest, and 
probably most important, tasks. 

“That's one of the things parents are most 
interested in, especially for the guys. I think 
they think that if they (the boys) can find 
a job, they’d stay out of trouble,” Mrs. Mayo 
said 


She finds that the delinquent is more dif- 
ficult to motivate than the other referrals. 

“They think, “You can’t do nothing. You 
can't fight the man.’ When they find out 
that you are in a position to help them, they 
trust you more,” Mrs. Mayo said. 

Counseling and group therapy are not 
enough by themselves. “This is not purely a 
therapeutic group or a social group. ... 
They've had that before. If you can help 
them get out of a scrape, that builds their 
confidence in you,” she said. 

Aaron Smith and Irvin Williams, the work- 
ers, agree. Smith said that the youths have 
vetoed having professionals work with them 
by saying they're “ ‘not ready for that yet.’” 

‘We're not trying to identify ourselves with 
the system,” said Smith, a former proba- 
tion officer, “What we're doing is not semi- 
formal nor formal,” but it is meaningful. 

Smith, 29, and Williams, 22, were chosen 
for their positions because of their ability to 
relate to youths, knowledge of the Russell 
community and a sincere interest in the work. 

These abilities are important as Smith and 
Williams frequent basketball courts, teen-age 
hangouts and other places where young peo- 
ple often can be found. In this way they con- 
tact youths other than those who already 
have been referred to the bureau. 

Smith tries to set up a pattern by which 
youths can find him when they need to. 

“They recognize me from being seen with 
a lot of young people. They'll approach me 
asking for a job, ride... (and they'll) 
begin to talk. One time a kid said, ‘I want 
to join the group. Do I have to be in trouble 
to join?’” The answer is no. 

From such informal talks the detached 
workers get an insight into the youth’s back- 
ground and problems he may be having. 

However, all the youths are not as verbal 
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nor can all problems be so easily discussed. 
During the group meetings, Smith said he 
has had occasionally to make some of the 
youths angry before they would open up to 
him. 

Should Smith or Williams, a sociology 
major at Jefferson Community College, en- 
counter a case that neither can handle Mrs. 
Mayo, who makes the initial home visit on 
all referrals, meets with the individual for 
counseling. 

If more expertise is required, the bureau 
receives consultation and other services from 
specialized agencies such as the Family and 
Children’s Agency and the Kent School of 
Social Work. 

The project is scheduled to run for three 
years pending evaluations that will be made 
at the end of each year. As to the project's 
effectiveness, Mrs. Mayo said, “We can't really 
tell yet since we're only getting involved with 
the ones who've been in trouble.” 

One addition to the bureau that she would 
like to have is more Negro male volunteers 
to work with the referrals. Only five of the 
40 Negro youths served by the bureau are 
females. 

For the Russell Junior High counselor 
and the few parents who have noticed im- 
proved or changed attitudes in the youths 
whom the bureau assists, the project is 
evidently effective. 

“The only tedious part is the paperwork. 
Working with the kids is great,” said Mrs. 
Mayo. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NAVY’S BLUE ANGELS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD a poem by a fine newspaper- 
woman, Mrs. Nettie Brown of El Centro, 
Calif. The poem was written to commem- 
orate the 25th anniversary of the U.S. 
Navy’s flight demonstration team known 
as the Blue Angels, who make their win- 
ter training home in El Centro. During 
these 25 years, 105 million people have 
thrilled to the precision flying of the Blue 
Angels. I salute them on their 25th 
anniversary. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

To THe BLUE ANGELS 
on THEM 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Nettie Brown) 

Angel pilots in Navy blue 
Flying their planes so true. 
Highest standards in the air; 
Finest examples anywhere 
Of America’s power on high 
As they flash across the sky. 
In close formations, daring, true 
Demonstrations of what pilots can do. 


Blue Angels, perfection in truth 
Who demonstrate to America’s youth 
That life is still adventure thrilling 
To those who prove they are willing 
To study and practice and learn 
Until they too their wings earn. 

Then believe, and dare, and work to 
Emulate the Navy's Angels Blue. 


Valleyites watch in pride and wonder 
As overhead the Blues’ jets thunder 
Above Imperial Valley desert land 
Known as the Hollow of God’s Hand— 
“La Palma de la Mano de Dios” —. 
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We are glad that you are with us. 
Blue Angels you're proud to be called. 
Your shows leave the people enthralled. 
Your mission is demonstration 

Of precision Navy aviation 

As you practice in our clear air 

Blue Angels, we breathe a prayer 
That you are safe, and happy, too. 
That Imperial Valley's skies so blue 
You call home; and here you'll return, 
Because we love you, every one. 


D. A. “ANDY” ANDERSON 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks, I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the Bryan Pictorial Press having to do 
with a distinguished public servant, Mr. 
A. D. Anderson who has served as mayor 
of my hometown, College Station, Tex. 
for the past 5 years. Mr. Anderson had 
previously served with distinction on the 
City Council, and I am proud to say that 
he was a good friend of mine. 

A Great MAN STEPS Down 


College Station Mayor D. A. (Andy) Ander- 
son has ended more than a decade of service 
in city government. 

In a surprise move Monday night, Ander- 
son resigned during a city council meeting. 
He said his resignation came on the advice of 
his lawyer. 

Anderson, Joe McGraw, Dan Davis, C. H. 
Ransdell, Cecil B. Ryan and Jim Dozier were 
defendents in a suit questioning their right 
to hold elective office and receive state pay 
as employes at Texas A&M University. A spe- 
cial election was held only last week to fill 
the positions left vacant by the resignations 
of Ransdell and Ryan. 

Dozier who is also acting as the city 
attorney in the suit is the only defendant 
still in office. He could not be reached for 
comment on whether he will continue to 
contest the suit. 

Anderson said he made his decision late 
Monday afternoon after his legal counsel 
advised him that completing his term of 
office “may be to my detriment. Therefore, 
I have no recourse but to resign at this 
time.” 

“The resignation has not been an easy 
choice for me to make, especially with the 
love I have for my city,” he said. “In mak- 
ing this announcement I feel as though I 
am letting the city council and people who 
elected me down. My wish is that you, and 
they, will understand my position and rea- 
sons for my action. To say the least, the suit 
has been a most trying period to me and 
my family. 

“I am not unmindful that my decision 
will necessitate the calling of another spe- 
cial election,” he continued. “This I regret 
very much. For this I am sincerely sorry. 
I had definitely planned to at least com- 
plete my term of office through April 1972 
and then consider other alternatives, 

“My deepest regret is to admit defeat to 
A. P. Boyett Sr. and others,” he said. “Yet, 
I carry no hatred in my heart of them. They 
are, rather to be pitied. He who is greater 
than I will be their judge. 

“It has been a privilege working with 
each of you, and I wish you well in the de- 
cisions you make for our city in the future,” 
he said. “Above all, it has been an honor 
and privilege to have served our citizens as 
& public servant. I tried, honestly and faith- 
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fully, to uphold the trust they placed in 
me in working toward making our city a 
better place in which to liye,” 

Elected mayor in 1966, Anderson was a 
city councilman from 1957 to 1963. He then 
served on the Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion for three years, before his election as 
mayor. 

During his five years as mayor, Anderson 
guided College Station through an unparal- 
leled period of growth and has stood for the 
development of the city in an orderly man- 
ner. 

His concern for the future was demon- 
strated on Monday when the city’s 1970 
annual report was issued. He predicted the 
1971 council will pass a new zoning ordinance 
enabling the city to control its growth pat- 
tern and said the council would update the 
Brazos Area Plan if federal funds were avail- 
able. He also announced another first for 
the city—a National Emergency Phone Num- 
ber 911. He said equipment was to be in- 
stalled by September. 

Under his guidance the new city hall and 
police-fire complex were constructed and the 
street improvement program was initiated. 
Looking to the future, Anderson has pushed 
the expansion of electrical, water and sewage 
systems to meet the city’s future needs. An- 
derson also insisted on a sound fiscal policy 
while carrying out these plans, 

The Mayor's Special Committee—an in- 
novation under Anderson—has greatly im- 
proved city council-minority group relations. 
In 1970 the committee conducted the most 
comprehensive study by any community in 
Texas of the city’s Black areas. The infor- 
mation is mow being used for the “Workable 
Program” and other federal programs. 

A source close to Anderson noted that he 
has “devoted every waking moment to the 
affairs and concerns of the city.” 

His philosophy of government might be 
summed up by the concluding words of his 
introduction to the annual report: 

“The best, we should seek to make better; 
the worst, we should strive to improve. All 
in all, the city is yours and mine, and it is 
entitled to the best that is in all of us. It 
is you, the citizen, however, who will have the 
final say as to the type of community you 
want, 


THE 1971 4-H CITIZENSHIP COURSE 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the early 1900’s a group of 
organizations emerged in this country 
whose purpose was to make the best 
better, to learn by doing. These indi- 
vidual groups soon became known as the 
4-H Clubs of America, 4-H meaning 
head, heart, hand, and health, each used 
in the best possible way to help the com- 
munity. 

During the early years, 4-H member- 
ship included only a few thousand. To- 
day there are 4 million 4-H members. 

In the early days, highly motivated 
schoolteachers remained after school io 
teach boys the advantages of crop rota- 
tion, fertilization, and other types of im- 
proved farming methods. Local county 
agents offered them assistance to add to 
the professionalism of courses. Girls were 
taught improved methods of cooking and 
preserving food, sewing, and homemak- 
ing. 

As 4-H Clubs matured and expanded, 
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their central theme became increasingly 
clear—building good citizenship. The ob- 
jective was not necessarily to win each 
blue ribbon at the fair, but it was what 
one learned in the process of getting 
there. 

Today’s 4-H membership is about 
equally divided among farm and urban 
communities. 

Recently, a number of 4-H delegates, 
leaders, and agents, were individually 
honored with a trip to Washington, 
D.C., for a short course on citizenship. 
Seminars on such subjects as changing 
life styles, the dangers of drug abuse and 
the need for increased knowledge on nu- 
trition were held. Those representing 
District II from the State of Tennessee 
deserve congratulations as highly moti- 
vated young citizens. I place the names 
in the Recorp along with my personal 
commendation for the excellent work 
which they are doing. 

Delegates to the 1971 4-H citizenship 
short course: 


DELEGATES TO THE 1971 4-H CITIZENSHIP 
SHORT Course, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
12-20, 1971 

Name, Address, and County 
David Shearin, Rt, 3, Shelbyville, 

37160, Bedford. 

Jim Troupe, Rt. 1, Normandy, Tenn 

Bedford. 

Andrea Troupe, Rt. 3, Wartrace, 

37813, Bedford. 

Melody Mallard, Rt. 3, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

37160, Bedford. 

Melody Womack, Rt. 4, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

37160, Bedford. 

Wanda Barber, 222 Dellrose Dr., Nashville, 

Tenn, 37214, Davidson. 

Becky Sullivan, Rt. 2, Gower Rd., Nashville, 

Tenn, 37221, Davidson. 

Beverly Hill, Box 406, Pettus Road, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37013, Davidson. 
Wanda Dodge, Rt. 1, Pulaski, Tenn. 38478, 

Giles. 

Beverly Pratt, Rt. 1, Pulaski, Tenn. 38478, 

Giles. 

Steve Robinson, Rt. 1, Cornersville, Tenn. 

37047, Giles. 

Lynne Tune, Rt. 3, Centerville, Tenn. 37033 

Hickman. 

Teresa Rochelle, Rt. 1, Nunnelly, Tenn 

37137, Hickman. 

Russell Brown, Rt. 1, Only, Tenn. 37140 

Hickman. 

David Spears, Rt. 2, Centerville, Tenn 

37033, Hickman. 

Deborah Largent, Erin, Tenn. 37061, Hous- 
ton. 

Rita Smithey, Erin, Tenn. 37061, Houston. 

Tracy McCauley, Stewart, Tenn. 37175, 

Houston. 

Bill Warden, Jr., Tennessee Ridge, Tenn., 

37178, Houston, 

Steve May, Hurricane Mills, Tenn. 37078, 

Humpnreys. 

Vickie Ross, Box 223, New Johnsonville, 

Tenn. 37134, Humphreys. 

Melissa May, Hurricane Mills, Tenn. 37078, 

Humphreys. 

Glenda Hooper, Route 2, McEwen, Tenn. 

37101, Humphreys. 

Deena James, Box 43, Summertown, Tenn. 

38483, Lawrence. 

Barbara Rosson, c/o H. E. Rosson, Rt. 1, 

Leoma, Tenn. 38468, Lawrence. 

Jean Kerstiens, 1217 Poplar Dr., Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn. 38464, Lawrence. 

David Henson, c/o Ross Henson, Rt. 2, Bth- 
ridge, Tenn. 38456, Lawrence. 

Dusty Jordan, c/o Jim Jordan, Rt. 1, Le- 
oma, Tenn. 38468, Lawrence. 

Vernon Sides, c/o Harlie Sides, Rt. 3, Le- 
oma, Tenn. 38468, Lawrence. 


Tenn. 
. 37360, 


Tenn. 
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Marsha Smith, Swan Ave., 
Tenn, 38462, Lewis. 

Roger Pennington, Rt. 2, Hohenwald, Tenn. 
28462, Lewis. 

Connie Taylor, Rt. 2, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
37034, Marshall. 

Sandra Jordan, 
37091, Marshall. 

Martha Gilliam, 
37091, Marshall. 

Ray Wakefield, 
37091, Marshall. 

Gordon Corder, 
38401, Maury. 

Janet Sewell, Rt. 2, Santa Fe, Tenn. 


Hohenwald, 


Rt. 4, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Rt. 4, Lewisburg, 
Rt. 2, Lewisburg, 
Rt. 5, Columbia, 
38482, 


Rt. 4, Columbia, Tenn. 


3 . 8, Columbia, Tenn. 
38401, Maury. 

Frank Jones, Rt. 1, Box 280, Columbia, 
Tenn. 38401 Maury. 

David Rankin, Rt. 3, Columbia, Tenn. 
38401, Maury. 

Ronnie Southall, Rt. 4, Linden, Tenn. 37096, 
Perry. 

Greg Garcia, Flatwoods, Tenn. 38458, Perry. 

Nathan Lee, Linden, Tenn. 37096, Perry. 

Bill Bates, Lobelville, Tenn. 37097, Perry. 

Ben Mitchell, Linden, Tenn. 37096, Perry. 

Nancy Turner, Rt. 3, Linden, Tenn. 37096, 
Perry. 

Brenda Roach, Box K, Linden, Tenn. 37096, 


Jean Lyon, Linden, Tenn. 37096, Perry. 

Janice Long, Rt. 4, Linden, Tenn. 37096, 
Perry. 

Terrie Dabbs, Rt. 1, Lobelville, Tenn. 37097, 
Perry. 

Nancy Walling, Rt. 4, Springfield, 
37172, Robertson. 

Mary Alice Yates, Cross Plains, Tenn. 37049, 
Robertson. 

Mark Lowe, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 37032, Rob- 
ertson. 

Barbara Gourley, Rt. 2, Smyrna, Tenn 
$7167, Rutherford. $; ; 

Karen Franklin, P.O. Box 160, Dover, Tenn. 
37058, Stewart. 

Darlene Hall, 112 Earl St., Gallatin, Tenn. 
37066, Sumner. 

Deborah McDearman, Hwy. 109 S., Port- 
land, Tenn. 37148, Sumner. 

Jerri Driver, 801 Peninsula Dr., Gallatin, 
Tenn, 37066, Sumner. 

Donna Cron, 924 Spencer St., Gallatin, 
Tenn, 37066, Sumner. 

Jim Donoho, Box 33, Portland, Tenn. 37148, 
Sumner. 

James Palmer, Rt. 1, Mitchellville, Tenn. 
37119, Sumner. 

Ralph Herbert, Box 500, Franklin, Tenn. 
37064, Williamson. 

Philip Carter, Rt. 1, Franklin, Tenn. 37064, 
Williamson. 

Gail Dickens, Rt. 7, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087, 
Wilson. 

Douglas Eskew, 602 Castle Hts. Ave., Le- 
banon, Tenn, 37087, Wilson. 

LEADERS 

Claude DePriest, Rt. 2, Linden, Tenn. 
37096, Perry. 

Mrs. Joe McKenzie, P.O. Box 314, Waverly, 
Tenn, 37185, Humphreys. 

Mrs. Joe Oliver, Rt. 3, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
37091, Marshall. 


Mrs. Fred Long, Jr., Rt. 4, Linden, Tenn. 
37096, Perry. 


Tenn. 


AGENTS 

Joe McKenzie (Group Coordinator), P.O. 
Box 314, Waverly, Tenn., Humphreys. 

Fred Long, Jr., Rt, 4, Linden, Tenn. 37096, 
Perry. 

Mrs. Bettye Griffin, Huddleston St., Center- 
ville, Tenn. 37033, Hickman. 

Mrs, Barbara Carrick, P.O. Box 100, Law- 
renceburg, Tenn. 38464, Lawrence. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REPORTING BOTH SIDES 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
March, Daniel Moynihan criticized the 
press for bringing people bad news. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Moynihan picked the 
wrong culprit. Instead of condemning the 
transmitter, he should have aimed his 
accusations at the ones who create the 
mistakes. The newsmen are not at fault; 
the newsmakers are. Max Frankel of the 
New York Times answered Mr. Moyni- 
han’s piece in Commentary. Frankel, a 
veteran of Washington reporting, as- 
serts that the press is legitimately skepti- 
cal. From the days of the U-2 incident, 
when a President told the Nation the 
plane was just monitoring weather pat- 
terns, I think it is safe to say that the 
press has good reason to be skeptical. 
The Pentagon papers is just the most re- 
cent and most dramatic demonstration of 
Government duplicity. Mr. Moynihan 
protests the habit of bureaucratic leaks 
which he says are purely motivated to 
embarrass the President. What would 
Mr. Moynihan call the same process the 
administration pursues when it leaks in- 
formation to discredit some opponent? 

At this point, I am imserting Mr. 
Moynihan’s article and Mr. Frankel’s let- 
ter so I will not risk Mr. Moynihan’s 
charge of being less than objective in 
reporting: 

(From the Commentary magazine, March 
1971] 
THE PRESIDENCY AND THE PRESS 
(By Daniel P. Moynihan) 

As his years in Washington came to an 
end, Harry S. Truman wrote a friend: 

“T really look with commiseration over the 
great body of my.fellow citizens, who, read- 
ing newspapers, live and die in the belief 
that they have known something of what 
has been passing in the world in their time.” 

A familiar Presidential plaint, sounded 
often in the early years of the Republic and 
rarely unheard thereafter. Of late, however, 
a change has developed in the perception of 
what is at issue. In the past what was 
thought to be involved was the reputation 
of a particular President. In the present 
what is seen to be at stake, and by the Presi- 
dents themselves, is the reputation of gov- 
ernment—especially, of course, Presidential 
government. These are different matters, and 
summon a different order of concern. 

There are two points anyone would wish 
to make at the outset of an effort to explore 
this problem. First, it is to be acknowledged 
that in most essential encounters between 
the Presidency and the press, the advantage 
is with the former. The President has a near 
limitless capacity to “make” news which 
must be reported, if only by reason of com- 
petition between one journal, or one me- 
dium, and another. (If anything, radio and 
television news is more readily subject to 
such dominance. Their format permits of 
many fewer “stories.” The President-in-ac- 
tion almost always takes precedence.) The 
President also has considerable capacity to 
reward friends and punish enemies in the 
press corps, whether they be individual 
journalists or the papers, television net- 
works, news weeklies, or whatever these in- 
dividuals work for. And for quite a long 
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while, finally, a President who wishes can 
carry off formidable deceptions. (One need 
only recall the barefaced lying that went 
with the formal opinion of Roosevelt's At- 
torney General that the destroyer-naval- 
base deal of 1940 was legal.) 

With more than sufficient reason, then, 
publishers and reporters alike have sustained 
over the generations a lively sense of their 
vulnerability to governmental coercion or 
control, For the most part, thelr worries have 
been exaggerated. But, like certain virtues, 
there are some worries that are best carried 
to excess. 

The second point is that American journal- 
ism is almost certainly the best in the world. 
This judgment will be disputed by some. 
‘There are good newspapers in other countries. 
The best European journalists are more in- 
tellectual than their American counterparts, 
and some will think this a decisive considera- 
tion. But there is no enterprise anywhere the 
like of the New York Times. Few capitals are 
covered with the insight and access of the 
Washington Post or the Washington Evening 
Star. As with so many American institutions, 
American newspapers tend to be older and 
more stable than their counterparts abroad. 
The Hartford Courant was born in 1764, 
twenty-one years before the Times of Lon- 
don. The New York Post began publication 
in 1801, twenty years before the Guardian of 
Manchester. What in most other countries is 
known as the “provincial” press—that is to 
say journals published elsewhere than in the 
capital—in America is made up of a wealth 
of comprehensive and dependable daily news- 
papers of unusually high quality. 

The journalists are in some ways more im- 
portant than their journals—at least to any- 
one who has lived much in government. A 
relationship grows up with the reporters 
covering one’s particular sector that has no 
counterpart in other professions or activities. 
The relationship is one of simultaneous trust 
and distrust, friendship and enmity, depend- 
ence and independence. But it is the men of 
government, especially in Washington, who 
are the more dependent. The journalists are 
their benefactors, their conscience, at times 
almost their reason for being. For the jour- 
nalists are above all others their audience, 
again especially in Washington, which has 
neither an intellectual community nor an 
electorate, and where there is no force out- 
side government able to judge events, much 
less to help shape them, save the press. 

That there is something wondrous and 
terrible in the intensities of this relation- 
ship between the press and the government 
is perhaps best seen at the annual theatricals 
put on by such groups of journalists as the 
Legislative Correspondents Association in 
Albany or the Gridiron in Washington. To 
my knowledge nothing comparable takes 
place anywhere else in the world. These 
gatherings are a kind of ritual truth tell- 
ing, of which the closest psychological ap- 
proximation would be the Calabrian insult 
ritual described by Roger Vailland in his 
novel The Law, or possibly the group-ther- 
apy practices of more recent origin. The 
politicians come as guests of the journal- 
ists. The occasion is first of all a feast: the 
best of everything. Then as dinner progresses 
the songs begin. The quality varies, of course, 
but at moments startling levels of deadly 
accurate commentary of great cruelty are 
achieved. The politicians sit and smile and 
applaud. Then some of them speak. Each 
one wins or loses to the degree that he can 
respond in kind; stay funny and be brutal. 
(At the Gridiron John F. Kennedy was a 
master of style, but the plano duet per- 
formed by Nixon and Agnew in 1970 was 
thought by many to have surpassed anything 
yet done.) A few lyrics appear in the next 


day's papers, but what the newspapermen , 


really said to the politicians remains priv- 
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ileged—as does so much of what the poli- 
ticlans say to them. The relationship is 
special. 

How is it then that this relationship has 
lately grown so troubled? The immediate 
answer is, of course, the war in Vietnam. An 
undeclared war, unwanted, misunderstood, 
or not understood at all, it entailed a mas- 
sive deception of the American people by 
their government, Surely a large area of the 
experience of the 1960's is best evoked in 
the story of the man who says: “They told 
me that if I voted for Goldwater there would 
be 500,000 troops in Vietnam within a year. 
I voted for him, and, by God, they were 
right.” The story has many versions. If he 
voted for Goldwater we would be defoliating 
the countryside of Vietnam; the army would 
be sending spies to the 1968 party conven- 
tion; Dr. Spock would be indicted on con- 
spiracy charges; and so on. By 1968 Richard 
Rovere described the capital as “awash” with 
lies. 

The essential fact was that of deceit. How 
else to carry out a full-scale war that be- 
came steadily more unpopular with none of 
the legally-sanctioned constraints on the 
free flow of information which even the most 
democratic societies find necessary in such 
circumstances? This situation did not spring 
full-blown from the involvement in South- 
east Asia. It was endemic to the cold war. 
At the close of World War II official press 
censorship was removed, but the kinds of 
circumstance in which any responsible gov- 
ernment might feel that events have to be 
concealed from the public did not go away. 
The result was a contradiction impossible to 
resolve. The public interest was at once 
served and dis-served by secrecy; at once dis- 
served and served by openness. Whatever the 
case, distrust of government grew. At the 
outset of the U-2 affair in 1960, the United 
States government asserted that a weather 
plane on a routine mission had been shot 
down. The New York Times (May 6, 1960) 
reported just that. Not that the U.S. govern- 
ment claimed it was a weather plane, but 
simply that it was. Well, it wasn’t. Things 
have not been the same since. 

But there are problems between the Presi- 
dency and the press which have little to do 
with the cold war or with Vietnam and 
which—if this analysis is correct—will per- 
sist or even intensify should those conditions 
recede, or even dissolve, as a prime source of 
public concern. The problems flow from five 
basic circumstances which together have 
been working to reverse the old balance of 
power between the Presidency and the press. 
It is the thesis here that if this balance 
should tip too far in the direction of the 
press, our capacity for effective democratic 
government will be seriously and dangerously 
weakened. 

I 


The first of these circumstances has 
to do with the tradition of “‘muck- 
ing”—the exposure of corruption in govern- 
ment or the collusion of government with 
private interests—which the American press 
has seen as a primary mission since the 
period 1880-1914. It is, in Irving Kristol’s 
words, “a journalistic phenomenon that is 
indigenous to democracy, with its instinctive 
suspicion and distrust of all authority in 
general, and of concentrated political and 
economic power especially.” Few would want 
to be without the tradition, and it is a 
young journalistic of poor spirit who does 
not set out to uncover the machinations of 
some malefactor of great wealth and his 
political collaborators. 

Yet there is a cost, as Roger Starr suggests 
in his wistful wish that Lincoln Steffen’s 
The Shame of the Cities might be placed on 
the restricted shelves of the schools of jour- 
nalism. Steffens has indeed, as Starr declares, 
continued “to haunt the city rooms of the 
country’s major newspapers.” The question 
to be asked is whether, in the aftermath of 
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Steffens, the cities were better, or merely 
more ashamed of themselyes. Looking back, 
one is impressed by the energy and capacity 
for governance of some of the old city ma- 
chines, Whatever else, it was popular govern- 
ment, of and by men of the people. 

One wonders: did the middle- and upper- 
class reformers destroy the capacity of work- 
ing-class urban government without replac- 
ing it with anything better so that half-a- 
century later each and all bewail the cities 
as ungovernable? One next wonders whether 
something not dissimilar will occur now that 
the focus of press attention has shifted from 
City Hall to the White House. (And yet a 
miracle of American national government is 
the almost complete absence of monetary 
corruption at all levels, and most especially 
at the top.) 

The muckraking tradition is well estab- 
lished. Newer, and likely to have far more 
serious consequences, is the advent of what 
Lionel Trilling has called the “adversary cul- 
ture” as a conspicuous element in journal- 
istic practice. The appearance in large num- 
bers of journalists shaped by the attitudes 
of this culture is the result of a process 
whereby the profession thought to improve 
itself by recruiting more and more persons 
from middle- and upper-class backgrounds 
and trained at the universities associated 
with such groups. This is a change but lit- 
tle noted as yet. The stereotype of American 
newspapers is that of publishers. ranging 
from conservative to reactionary in their 
political views balanced by reporters rang- 
ing from liberal to radical in theirs. One is 
not certain how accurate the stereotype 
ever was. One’s impression is that twenty 
years and more ago the preponderance of 
the “working press” (as it liked to call it- 
self) was surprisingly close in origins and 
attitudes to working people generally. They 
were not Ivy Leaguers. They now are or 
soon will be. Journalism has become, if not 
an elite profession, a profession attractive 
to elites. This is noticeably so in Washington 
where the upper reaches of journalism con- 
stitute one of the most important and endur- 
ing social elites of the city, with all the ac- 
coutrements one associates with a leisured 
class. (The Washington press corps is not 
leisured at all, but the style is that of men 
and women who choose to work.) 

The political consequence of the rising so- 
cial status of journalism is that the press 
grows more and more influenced by attitudes 
genuinely hostile to American society and 
American government. This trend seems 
bound to continue into the future. On the 
record of what they have been writing while 
in college, the young people now leaving the 
Harvard Crimson and the Columbia Specta- 
tor for journalistic Jobs in Washington will 
resort to the Steffens style at ever-escalating 
levels of moral implication. They bring with 
them the moral absolutism of George Wald’s 
vastly popular address, “A Generation in 
Search of a Future,” that describes the Viet- 
nam war as “the most shameful episode in 
the whole of American history.” Not tragic, 
not heartbreaking, not vastly misconceived, 
but shameful. From the shame of the cities 
to the shame of the nation. But nobody ever 
called Boss Croker any name equivalent in 
condemnatory weight to the epithet “war 
criminal.” 

pei 

An ironical accompaniment of the muck- 
raking style directed toward the Presi- 
dency has been the rise of a notion of the 
near-ominipotency of the office itself. This 
notion Thomas E. Cronin describes as the 
“textbook President.” Cronin persuasively 
argues that in the aftermath of Frank- 
Hin Roosevelt a view of the Presidency, 
specifically incorporated in the textbooks of 
recent decades, was developed which pre- 
sented seriously “inflated and unrealistic 
interpretations of Presidential competence 
and beneficence,” and which grievously 
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“overemphasized the policy change and 
policy accomplishment capabilities” of the 
office. Cronin cites Anthony Howard, a watch- 
ful British commentator: 

“For what the nation has been beguiled 
into believing ever since 1960 is surely the 
politics of evangelism: the faith that indi- 
vidual men are cast to be messiahs, the con- 
viction that Presidential incantations can be 
substituted for concrete programs, the belief 
that what matters is not so much the state 
of the nation as the inspiration-quotient of 
its people.” 

In his own researches among advisers of 
Kennedy and Johnson, Cronin finds the ma- 
jority to hold “tempered assessments of 
Presidential determination of ‘public pol- 
icy.' ” Indeed, only 10 per cent would describe 
the President as having “very great impact” 
over such matters. 

Working in the White House is a chasten- 
ing experience. But it is the experience of 
very few persons. Watching the White House, 
on the other hand, is a mass occupation, 
concentrated especially among the better- 
educated, better-off groups. For many the 
experience is one of infatuation followed 
much too promptly by disillusion. First, the 
honeymoon—in Cronin's terms, the “predic- 
table ritual of euphoric inflation.” But then 
“the Camelot of the first few hundred days 
of all Presidencies fades away. . . . Predicta- 
bly, by the second year, reports are spread 
that the President has become isolated from 
criticism.” If this is so, he has only himself 
to blame when things go wrong. And things 
do go wrong. 

If the muckraking tradition implies a dis- 
trust of government, it is nontheless curi- 
ously validated by the overly trusting tradi- 
tion of the “textbook Presidency” which re- 
currently sets up situations in which the 
Presidency will be judged as having some- 
how broken faith. This is not just the ex- 
perience of a Johnson or a Nixon. Anyone 
who was in the Kennedy administration in 
the summer and fall of 1963 would, or ought 
to, report a pervasive sense that our initia- 
tive had been lost, that we would have to 
get reelected to get going again. 

Here, too, there is a curious link between 
the Presidency and the press. The two most 
important Presidential newspapers are the 
New York Times and the Washington Post 
(though the Star would be judged by many 
to have the best reporting). Both papers re- 
flect a tradition of liberalism that has lat- 
terly been shaped and reinforced by the very 
special type of person who buys the paper. 
(It is well to keep in mind that newspapers 
are capitalist enterprises which survive by 
persuading people to buy them.) Theirs is a 
“disproportionately” well-educated and eco- 
nomically prosperous audience. The geo- 
graphical areas in which the two papers cir- 
culate almost certainly have higher per-cap- 
ita incomes and higher levels of education 
than any of comparable size in the nation or 
the world. More of the buyers of these two 
papers are likely to come from "liberal" Prot- 
estant or Jewish backgrounds than would be 
turned up by a random sample of the popu- 
lation; they comprise, in fact, what James 
Q. Wilson calis “the Liberal Audience.” 2 
Both the working-class Democrats and the 
conservative Republicans, with exceptions, 
obviously, have been pretty much driven 
from office among the constituencies where 
the Times and the Post flourish. It would be 
wrong to ascribe this to the influence of the 
papers. Causality almost certainly moves 
both ways. Max Frankel of the Times, who 
may have peers, but certainly no better as 
a working journalist, argues that a news- 
paper is surely as much influenced by those 
who read it as vice versa. 

The readers of the New York Times and 
the Washington Post, then, are a special 


1 See his article, “Crime and the Liberal 
Audience” in Commentary, January 1971. 
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type of citizen: not only more affluent and 
more liberal than the rest of the nation, but 
inclined also to impose heavy expectations 
on the Presidency, and not to be amused 
when those expectations fail to be met. At- 
tached by their own interna! traditions to 
the “textbook Presidency,” papers like the 
Times and the Post are reinforced in this 
attachment by the temperamental] predilec- 
tions of the readership whose character they 
inevitably refiect. Thus they help to set a 
tone of pervasive dissatisfaction with the 
performance of the national government. 
whoever the Presidential incumbent may be 
and whatever the substance of his policies. 


mr 


A third circumstance working to upset the 
old balance of power between the Presidency 
and the press is the fact that Washington 
reporters depend heavily on more or less 
clandestine information from federal bu- 
reaucracies which are frequently, and in 
some cases routinely, antagonistic to Presi- 
dential interests. 

There is a view of the career civil service 
as a more or less passive executor of poli- 
cies made on high. This is quite mistaken. 
A very great portion of policy ideas “bubble 
up" from the bureaucracy, and just as im- 
portantly, a very considerable portion of 
the “policy decisions” that go down never 
come to anything, either because the bu- 
reaucrats cannot or will not follow through. 
(The instances of simple inability are proba- 
bly much greater than those of outright hos- 
tility.) Few modern Presidents have made 
any impact on the federal bureaucracies 
save by creating new ones, The bureaucra- 
cies are unfamiliar and inaccessible. They 
are quasi-independent, maintaining, among 
other things, fairly open relationships with 
the Congressional committees that enact 
their statutes and provide their funds. They 
are usually willing to work with the Presi- 
dent, but rarely to the point where their 
perceived interests are threatened. Typical- 
ly, these are rather simple territorial in- 
terests: not to lose any jurisdiction, and if 
possible to gain some. But recurrentily, is- 
sues of genuine political substance are also 
involved. 

At the point where they perceive a threat 
to those interests, the bureaucracies just as 
recurrently go to the press. They know the 
press; the press knows them. Both stay in 
town as Presidential governments come and 
go. Both cooperate in bringing to bear the 
most powerful weapons the bureaucracies 
yield in their own defense, that of revealing. 
Presidential plans in advance of their execu- 
tion. Presidents and their plans are help- 
less against this technique. I have seen a 
senior alde to a President, sitting over an 
early morning cup of coffee, rise and lit- 
erally punch the front page of the New York 
Times. A major initiative was being carefully 
mounted. Success depended, to a consider- 
able degree, on surprise. Someone in one of 
the agencies whose policies were to be re- 
versed got hold of the relevant document 
and passed it on to the Times. Now everyone 
would know. The mission was aborted. There 
was nothing for the Presidential government 
to do. No possibility of finding, much less of 
disciplining, the bureaucrat responsible. For 
a time, or rather from time to time, President 
Johnson tried the technique of not going 
ahead with any policy or appointment that 
was leaked in advance to the press. Soon, 
however, his aldes began to suspect that this 
was giving the bureaucracy the most power- 
ful weapon of all, namely the power to veto a 
Presidential decision by learning of it early 
enough and rushing to the Times or the Post. 
(Or, if the issue could be described in thirty 
seconds, any of the major television net- 
works.) 

What we have here is disloyalty to the Pres- 
idency. Much of the time what is involved 
is no more than the self-regard of lower- 
echelon bureaucrats who are simply flattered 
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into letting the reporter know how much 
they know, or who are just trying to look 
after their agency. But just as often, to re- 
peat, serious issues of principle are involved. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy made contact with 
what he termed “the loyal American under- 
ground’—State Department officials, and 
other such, who reputedly passed on informa- 
tion to him about Communist infiltration of 
the nation's foreign-policy and security sys- 
tems. President Johnson made it clear that 
he did not trust the Department of State to 
maintain “security” in foreign policy. Under 
President Nixon the phenomenon has been 
most evident in domestic areas as OEO war- 
riors struggle among themselves to be the 
first to disclose the imminent demise of 
VISTA, or HEW functionaries reluctantly 
interpret a move to close some fewer hos- 
pitals built to accommodate an 18th-century 
seaport as the first step in a master plan to 
dismantle public medicine and decimate the 
ranks of the elderly and disadvantaged. 

It is difficult to say whether the absolute 
level of such disloyalty to the Presidency is 
rising. One has the impression that it is. No 
one knows much about the process of “leak- 
ing” except in those instances where he him- 
self has been involved. (Everyone is sooner 
or later involved. That should be under- 
stood.) The process has not been studied and 
little is known of it. But few would argue 
that the amount of clandestine disclosure 
is decreasing. Such disclosure is now part of 
the way we run our affairs, It means, among 
other things, that the press is fairly continu- 
ously involved in an activity that is some- 
thing less than honorable. Repeatedly it 
benefits from the self-serving acts of govern- 
ment officials who are essentially hostile to 
the Presidency. This does the Presidency no 
good, and if an outsider may comment, it 
does the press no good either. Too much 
do they traffic in stolen goods, and they 
know it. 

This point must be emphasized. The leaks 
which appear in the Post and the Times— 
other papers get them, but if one wants to 
influence decisions in Washington these are 
clearly thought to be the most effective 
channels—are ostensibly published in the 
interest of adding to public knowledge of 
what is going on. This budget is to be cut; 
that man is to be fired; this bill is to be pro- 
posed. However, in the nature of the trans- 
action the press can only publish half the 
story—that is to say the information that 
the “leaker” wants to become “public knowl- 
edge.” What the press never does is say who 
the leaker is and why he wants the story 
leaked. Yet, more often than not, this is the 
more important story: that is to say, what 
policy wins if the one being disclosed loses, 
what individual, what bureau, and so on. 

There really are ethical questions involved 
here that have not been examined. There are 
also serious practical questions. It would be 
my impression that the distress occasioned 
by leaks has used up too much Presidential 
energy, at least from the time of Roosevelt. 
(Old-time braintrusters would assure the 
Johnson staff that nothing could compare 
with FDR's distractions on the subject.) The 
primary fault lies within government itself, 
and one is at a loss to think of anything that 
might be done about it. But it is a problem 
for journalism as well, and an unattended 
one. 

Iv 


The fourth of the five conditions making 
for an altered relation between the Presi- 
dency and the press is the concept of ob- 
jectivity with respect to the reporting of 
events and especially the statements of pub- 
lic figures. Almost the first canon of the 
great newspapers, and by extension of the 
television news networks which by and large 
have taken as their standards those of the 
best newspapers, Is that “the news” will be 
reported whether or not the reporter or the 
editor or the publisher likes the news. There 
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is nothing finer in the American newspaper 
tradition. There is, however, a rub and it 
comes when a decision has to be made as to 
whether an event really is news, or simply 
a happening, a non-event staged for the pur- 
pose of getting into the papers or onto 
the screen. 

The record of our best papers is not re- 
assuring here, as a glance at the experience 
of the Korean and the Vietnam wars will 
suggest. Beginning a bit before the Korean 
hostilities broke out, but in the general 
political period we associate with that war, 
there was a rise of right-wing extremism, a 
conspiracy-oriented politics symbolized by 
the name of Senator Joseph McCarthy, and 
directed primarily at the institution of the 
Presidency. There was, to be sure, a populist 
streak to this movement: Yale and Harvard 
and the “striped-pants boys” in the State 
Department were targets too. But to the 
question, “Who promoted Peress?” there was 
only one constitutional or—for all practical 
purposes—political answer, namely that the 
President did. McCarthy went on asking such 
questions, or rather making such charges, 
and the national press, which detested and 
disbelieved him throughout, went on print- 
ing them. The American style of objective 
journalism made McCarthy. He would not, 
I think, have gotten anywhere in Great Bri- 
tain where, because it would have been 
judged he was lying, the stories would simply 
not have been printed. 

Something not dissimilar has occurred in 
the course of the Vietnam war, only this time 
the extremist, conspiracy-oriented politics of 
protest has been putatively left-wing. Actu- 
ally both movements are utterly confusing 
if one depends on European analogues. Mc- 
Carthy was nominally searching out Commu- 
nists, but his preferred targets were Eastern 
patricians, while his supporters were, to an 
alarming degree, members of the Catholic 
working class. The Students for a Democratic 
Society, if that organization may be used as 
an exemplar, was (at least in its later stages) 
nominally revolutionist, dedicated to the 
overthrow of the capitalist-imperialist-fas- 
cist regime of the United States. Yet, as 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Nathan Glazer, and 
others have shown, its leadership, and per- 
haps also its constituency, were dispropor- 
tionately made up of upper-class Jewish and 
Protestant youth. By report of Steven Kel- 
man, who lived as a contemporary among 
them at Harvard, the SDS radicals were 
“undemocratic, manipulative, and self-right- 
eous to the point of snobbery and elitism.” 
Peter Berger, a sociologist active in the peace 
movement, has demonstrated quite persua- 
sively—what others, particularly persons of 
European origin like himself have frequently 
seemed to sensé—that despite the leftist 
ring of the slogans of SDS and kindred 
groups, their ethos and tactics are classically 
fascist: the cult of youth, the mystique of 
the street, the contempt for liberal democ- 
racy, and the “totalization of friend and foe 
[with] the concomitant dehumanization of 
the latter,” as the Nazi use of “Saujuden” 
(“Jewish pigs”). 

In any case, the accusations which have 
filled the American air during the period of 
Vietnam haye been no more credible or re- 
sponsible than those of McCarthy during the 
Korean period, and the tactics of provocation 
and physical intimidation have if anything 
been more disconcerting. Yet the national 
press, and especially television, have assumed 
a neutral posture, even at times a sympa- 
thetic one, enabling the neo-fascists of the 
Left to occupy center stage throughout the 
Jatter half of the 60's with consequences to 
American politics that have by no means yet 
worked themselyes out. (It took Sam Brown 
to point out that one consequence was to 
make the work of the anti-war movement, 
of which he has been a principal leader, 
vastly more difficult.) 

Would anyone have it otherwise? Well, yes. 
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Irving Kristol raised this question in an 
article that appeared before the New Left 
had made its presence strongly felt on the 
national scene, but his views are doubt- 
less even more emphatic by now. He 
wrote of the “peculiar mindlessness which 
pervades the practice of journalism in the 
United States,” asserting that the ideal of 
objectivity too readily becomes an excuse 
for avoiding judgment. If McCarthy was ly- 
ing, why print what he said? Or why print it 
on the front page? If the SDS stages a con- 
frontation over a trumped-up issue, why 
oblige it by taking the whole episode at face 
value? Here, let it be said, the editorials of 
the Times and the Post have consistently 
served as a thoughful corrective to the im- 
pressions inescapably conveyed by the news 
columns. But the blunt fact is that just as 
the news columns were open to astonishingly 
false assertions about the nature of the 
American national government during the 
McCarthy period, they have been open to 
equally false assertions—mirror images of 
McCarthyism indeed—during the period of 
Vietnam. And although it is impossible to 
prove, one gets the feeling that the slander- 
ous irresponsibilities now being reported so 
dutifully are treated with far more respect 
than the old. 

The matter of a policy of “genocide” pur- 
sued by the national government against 
the Black Panthers is a good example. By late 
1969, preparing a preface to a second edition 
of Beyond the Melting Pot, Nathan Glazer 
and I could insist that the charge that 
twenty-eight Panthers had been murdered 
by the police was on the face of it simply 
untrue, Yet in that mindless way of which 
Kristol writes, the Times kept reprinting it. 
Edward Jay Epstein has brilliantly explained 
the matter in a recent article in the New 
Yorker. What he finds is an immense fraud. 
No such policy existed. There was no con- 
spiracy between the Department of Justice. 
the FBI, and various local police forces to 
wipe out the Panthers. Yet that fraudulent 
charge has so profoundly affected the think- 
ing of the academic and liberal communities 
that they will probably not even now be 
able to see the extent to which they were 
deceived. The hurt that has been done to 
blacks is probably in its way even greater. 
None of it could have happened without the 
particular mind-set of the national press. 

If the press is to deserve our good opinion, 
it must do better in such matters. And it 
should keep in mind that the motivation of 
editors and reporters is not always simply 
and purely shaped by a devotion to objectiv- 
ity. In the course of the McCarthy era James 
Reston recalled the ancient adage which 
translated from the Erse proposes that “If 
you want an audience, start a fight.” This is 
true of anyone who would find an audience 
for his views, or simply for himself. It is 
true also of anyone who would find cus- 
tomers for the late city edition. T. S. Mat- 
thews, sometime editor of Time, retired to 
England to ponder the meaning of it all. In 
the end, all he could conclude was that the 
function of journalism was entertainment. 
If it is to be more—and that surely is what 
the Rosenthals and Bradlees and Grunwalds 
and Elliotts want—it will have to be willing 
on occasion to forgo the entertainment value 
of a fascinating but untruthful charge. It 
will, in short, have to help limit the re- 
wards which attend this posture in Ameri- 
can politics. 

v 

The final, and by far the most impor- 
tant, circumstance of American journalism 
relevant to this discussion is the absence 
of à professional tradition of self-correction. 
The mark of any developed profession is the 
practice of correcting mistakes, by whomso- 
ever they are made. This practice is of course 
the great invention of Western science. 
Ideally, it requires an epistemology which is 
shared by all respected members of the pro- 
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fession, so that when a mistake is discov- 
ered it can be established as a mistake to 
the satisfaction of the entire professional 
community. Ideally, also, no discredit is in- 
volved: to the contrary, honest mistakes are 
integral to the process of advancing the 
field. Journalism will never attain to any 
such condition. Nevertheless, there is a 
range of subject matter about which rea- 
sonable men can and will agree, and within 
this range American journalism, even of the 
higher order, is often seriously wide of the 
mark. Again Irving Kristol: 

“It is a staple of conversation among those 
who have ever been involved in a public 
activity that when they read the Times the 
next morning, they will discover that it has 
almost never t the story quite right and 
has only too frequently got it quite wrong.” 

Similar testimony has come from an edi- 
tor of the New York Times itself. In an 
article published some years ago in the Sun- 
day Times Magazine, A. H. Raskin had this 
to say: 

“No week passes without someone promi- 
nent in politics, industry, labor or civic af- 
fairs complaining to me, always in virtually 
identical terms: ‘Whenever I read a story 
about something in which I really know 
what's going on, I’m astonished at how little 
of what is important gets into the papers— 
and how often even that little is wrong.’ 
The most upsetting thing about these com- 
plaints is the frequency with which they 
come from scientists, economists and other 
academicians temporarily involved in gov- 
ernment policy but without any proprietary 
concern about who runs the White House or 
City Hall." 

This is so, and in part it is unavoidable. 
Too much happens too quickly: that the 
Times or the Post or the Star should appear 
once a day is a miracle. (Actually they 
appear three or four times a day in dif- 
ferent editions.) But surely when mistakes 
are made they ought to be corrected. Some- 
times they are, but not nearly enough. 
It is in this respect that Kristol is right 
in calling journalism “the underdeveloped 
profession." 

Assertions that the press has a flawed sense 
of objectivity, or that it enjoys too cozy a 
relationship with the civil service, are not 
easily proved or disproved. But to say that 
mistakes are repeatedly made and not cor- 
rected is to say something which ought to be 
backed up with specific instances, Let me, 
then, offer two, taken from stories which ap- 
peared in the New York Times during the 
second half of 1970. (I was serving in the 
White House at the time, though I was not 
directly involved in any of the matters to be 
described.) 

The first of my two examples is a long ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Times on Sun- 
day, November 15, 1970 under the headline, 
“Blacks Seek Tougher Equality Standards for 
Federal Hiring and Promotion.” This story 
was not hostile to the administration; rather 
the contrary. It noted that the President had 
earlier signed an executive order requiring 
each department and agency to maintain an 
“affirmative” equal-opportunity program, 
and that the number of blacks in the top 
grades of the civil service had gone up al- 
most by half under the “low-key approach of 
the Nixon Administration.” The number of 
black lawyers in the Justice Department had 
declined somewhat. There were said to have 
been 61 (out of a total of 1,900 to 2,000) 


2It should not, of course, be supposed 
that people inside government “know” what 
happens. The Rashomon effect is universal. 
It is, moreover, not uncommon for men in 
government to be doing something quite 
different from what they think or intend. 
In such cases, the more accurate the press 
reporting, the more baffled or enraged the 
Officials will be. Still, the judgment Raskin 
reports is near universal. 
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under the Democrats. This figure hed 
dropped under the Republicans to 45, but it 
also appeared that the difference was to be 
made up by new recruits. In the meantime 
the Department of Transportation was pro- 
mulgating new rules, the Bureau of Prisons 
had eliminated the written test for correc- 
tion officers, and similar activity aimed at 
increasing the number of blacks in the high- 
er levels of the federal government was to 
be encountered elsewhere. All this, however, 
was going on in the context of a federal em- 
ployment system whose patterns of prac- 
tice were lamentably at odds with its profes- 
sion of being an “equal-opportunity employ- 
er,” to use the federal phrase. In the words 
of the Times story: 

“The most recent figures show 137,919 
blacks among the 1,289,114 Government em- 
ployees covered by Civil Service regulations. 
That is about 10.7 per cent, less than the 
black proportion of the population, estimated 
in the 1970 census as 12.9 per cent.” 

The story went on to note that a number 
of black activists doubted that the federal 
government ever had been an equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. One was particularly skep- 
tical of executive orders: “This friendly per- 
suasion thing has never worked in the his- 
tory of our Government.” Next came the 
question of quotas: 

“Although little support for a formal quota 
system is evident, there is a widely held be- 
lief that Presidential statements of policy 
should be supplemented by more detailed in- 
structions as to how the policies should be 
implemented.” 

There is little to take exception to in the 
foregoing. The officia] census figures for 1970 
show blacks to be 12.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation, not 12.9 per cent, but newspapers 
routinely make such mistakes. It should 
also have been pointed out that blacks con- 
stitute only 10.9 per cent of the civilian non- 
institutional population of sixteen years of 
age or older, which is to say the population 
available for employment. In that sense, even 
accepting the figures used by the Times, 
blacks might be seen as having almost ex- 
actly “their” proportion of government em- 
ployment, although an inadequate number 
of top positions. 

The difficulty in this instance lies not with 
what was in the story, but what was not. 
What was not in the story was the fact that 
the category of federal worker—‘“General 
Schedule”—of which Negroes do indeed com- 
prise 10.7 per cent is only one of three cat- 
egories. In the other two categories of fed- 
eral employee, the Postal Service and Wage 
System employees, Negroes made up 19.5 per 
cent and 19.7 per cent respectively, In rough 
terms, federal jobs are about equally divided 
among the three categories.» Small wonder, 
then, that the Times reported an absence of 
much discussion about establishing racial 
quotas for federal employment. Altogether, 
blacks have more than 15 per cent of federal 
jobs. If quotas were established according to 
the black proportion of the adult population, 
almost a third of black federal employees 
would have to be fired! 

What all this comes to is that the very 
considerable achievement of blacks in quali- 
fying for federal jobs, and getting them far 
in excess of their proportion in the work force 
is in effect concealed and a legitimate source 
of black pride thereby denied. So too we are 
denied a legitimate sense of national progress 


3 These are, by the way, good jobs. In 1970, 
mean annual earnings of year-round full- 
time workers in the economy as a whole 
were $8,496. The average earnings of General 
Schedule federal employees in that year were 
$11,058; of Postal employees, $8,770; and of 
Wage System employees, $8,159. Washington, 
D.C. has a much higher per capita income 
than any state in the union for the reason 
that it has so many federal employees. 
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in combating discrimination. And thus we 
are fed the tendentious allegations of those 
who wish to discredit the American “system” 
as inherently and irrevocably racist. 

With respect to the role of the Times re- 
porter, it must be said that it is simply not 
possible for him to have gotten the data on 
Classified Service employment from the Civil 
Service Commission releases on the subject 
without knowing that this is but one of three 
categories of employment, and that in the 
other categories blacks do exceptionally well. 
The truth would have made things look bet- 
ter than the reporter wished them to look. 
One fears it is as simple as that. 

The second instance is rather more com- 
plicated. On September 14, 1970 a front-page 
story was published in the Times under the 
headline, “Negro College Heads Say Nixon 
Ignores Their Plight.” The lead paragraph de- 
clared: “The presidents of nine financially 
troubled Negro colleges accused the Nixon 
Administration today of intensifying racial 
tensions by failing to support black educa- 
tion.” The presidents felt that massive grants 
were needed and one was reported as saying 
that “It’s five minutes before doomsday in 
this country.” Dr. Vivian Henderson, presi- 
dent of Clark College in Atlanta, was re- 
ported as notably disturbed, asserting that 
“the Nixon Administration’s utter lack of 
sensitivity on this point, purposeful or other- 
wise, is feeding the flames that already roar 
in the hearts of many black students.” 

All this seemed routine enough. From the 
onset of mass urban rioting in the mid- 
1960's all manner of requests for federal 
funds have been backed up by not especially 
subtle threats of violence. Nor was it unfa- 
miliar to learn a few weeks later that the 
tactic had worked. On October 2, the front 
page of the Times carried a story from the 
Associated Press which began: “The Nixon 
Administration responded to complaints that 
it is insensitive to Negro education by an- 
nouncing today a 30 per cent increase in 
Federal aid for predominantly black colleges.” 
The next paragraph explained: “The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, Elliot 
L. Richardson, said in a statement the $30 
million increase was ordered by President 
Nixon after he heard appeals from Negro 
educators.” 

The story bumped around in the press for 
the next few months, culminating in a way 
on January 3, 1971 when another Times story 
reported that the Negro colleges were not 
finding it possible to draw on all of the 
additional $30 million. Some college presi- 
dents were reportedly angry to have learned 
that the law provides for a 30-per-cent 
matching requirement for construction aid, 
which made up $20 million of the additional 
$30 million. But the basic theme of the 
Times’s coverage of this episode remained 
the same. The January 3 story began: “For 
two years Negro colleges called on the Nixon 
Administration for substantial financial help. 
Last September, the Administration re- 
sponded, releasing $30 million for use by the 
schools.” There are problems of detail here. 
The Nixon administration had not been in 
office for two years in September 1969; the 
first Times report of an appeal appeared (as 
best I can determine) that very month, and 
the response came s month later, in October. 
Be that as it may, the January 3 story de- 
clared: “Black educators have severely criti- 
cized President Nixon for allegedly ignoring 
the plight of their schools. The educators 
charged that black schools have not shared 
in the money and grants that go out to 
American educational institutions.” 

To repeat, a familiar theme. The way to 
get something out of the federal government 
is to blast it out. Left to itself government 
would never have given these financially weak 
institutions a break. If you want action—es- 
pecially if you are black—raise hell. Right? 

Wrong. 
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At least wrong in this instance. The true 
sequence of events which made up this story 
was turned literally upside down by the 
Times. The initiative to ald black colleges 
had been voluntarily taken by the adminis- 
tration a year before the Times got on to the 
issue. The increased support was announced 
months before the Times reported it. Far 
from having denounced the administration, 
the black college presidents had been prais- 
ing it. And, for good measure, far from get- 
ting less than their share of federal aid, the 
black colleges had all along been getting 
rather more. 

There are 124 “predominantly black col- 
leges” in America, most of them small, and 
most in the South. They enroll somewhat 
more than 2 per cent of the college popula- 
tion, but this includes more than half of all 
black undergraduates.‘ They live with many 
difficulties, of which the most important— 
as is true of almost all colleges, large and 
small—is money. In 1969, they O 
themselves as the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education and 
set out, as well they might, to get more fed- 
eral funds. On October 23, 1969 a meeting on 
this subject was held in the Executive Office 
Building presided over by Robert J. Brown, a 
Special Assistant to the President, who as a 
Southern Negro was much interested in the 
problems of the predominantly black col- 
leges. 

As a result of this meeting the Federal In- 
teragency Committee on Education (FICE) 
was directed to find out what was already 
being done for these colleges by the consid- 
erable array of federal agencies involved in 
supporting education and what plans existed 
for the future. A preliminary report was sent 
to the White House in February 1970, and in 
June a 45-page document entitled “Federal 
Agencies and Black Colleges” was printed. It 
Was a good report, full of information con- 
cerning what was being done and of recom- 
mendations for doing more. (One does not 
commission such reports with the expecta- 
tion of being advised to do less.) 

In the meantime, on May 25, 1970, the 
President had met with a group of black col- 
lege presidents, apparently the first such 
meeting ever to be held. In the aftermath of 
the Cambodian invasion Dr. James Cheek, 
president of Howard University, which is ba- 
Sically a federal institution, served tempo- 
rarily in the White House as an associate of 
Chancellor Alexander Heard. During that 
time he made recommendations directly to 
the President on the subject of the black 
colleges. Much attention, then, was being 
given to this matter in the White House. 

On July 23, 1970, a White House press con- 
ference was held by Brown and Robert Finch, 
formerly Secretary of HEW, now Counsellor to 
the President. The main purpose of the 
occasion was to release a statement by Heard 
on the completion of his advisory work on 
campus unrest. Obviously seeking to strike 
a positive note about the Heard-Cheek effort, 
the two White House men also brought up 
the subject of black colleges. The FICE re- 
port was given to the press, and Finch an- 
nounced that on departing Dr. Cheek had 
filed a “separate document” on this “very 
unique” problem. He continued: “That just 
came in today. The President read it today. 
The President asked him to write such a 
report, and I am authorized to say, after 
discussing it with the President, that in 
HEW’ . we are going to increase [aid] 

. from $80 million to $100 million.” 
Finch’s numbers were somewhat garbled. 
HEW aid to black colleges at the time was 
$96 million for the fiscal year. The additional 


*In 1969 there were 171,339 students in 
black colleges, or 2.14 per cent of the national 
junior- and senior-college gross enrollment. 
Problems of definition complicate the statis- 
tics. 
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sum now being reallocated was between $29 
million and $30 million. In any event, the 
Times report of the press conference did not 
mention this subject. 

On July 31, Dr. Herman R. Branson, presi- 
dent of Central State University in Wilber- 
force, Ohio, and the new head of the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education, wrote the President expressing 
appreciation for his move. On August 10 the 
President replied: 

“The present financial plight of many of 
our small and the overwhelming majority of 
our black colleges clearly demonstrates to 
me that the Federal Government must 
strengthen its role in support of these insti- 
tutions. 

“I haye committed this Administration to 
the vigorous support of equal educational 
opportunity. At the same time, we are en- 
couraging excellence in all of our institutions 
of higher education.” * 

In a release dated August 11, 1970, the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education formally responded to 
the administration’s move. In the accepted 
and understood manner of interest groups, 
the Association expressed gratitude for what 
it had got, but assured the government that 
it was not, of course, enough. On the other 
hand, it was confident that more would be 
forthcoming: 

“We do not view this excellent first step as 
adequate to all our needs but rather as a 
model of what all agencies can do. .. . With 
the forthright statement of the President in 
his letter to Dr. Branson, we are very much 
encouraged and heartened about the future.” 

The Times reported nothing of this state- 
ment, as it had reported nothing of the orig- 
inal announcement from the White House 
that an extra $30 million or so was being 
made available to black colleges. White House 
announcements, Presidential letters, Wash- 
ington press conferences—all were ignored. 
The subject was not dealt with at all until 
the following month when, as noted earlier, 
a story depicted the black college presidents 
as denouncing the administration's “utter 
lack of sensitivity" on this matter. This story 
made the front page. 

The day after it appeared Dr. Vivian Hen- 
derson, of Clark College in Atlanta, to whom 
the remark about “utter lack of sensitivity” 
had been attributed, sent the following un- 
equivocal denial to the Times: 

“I am deeply disturbed by the inaccurate 
reporting of the conference of Presidents of 
Negro Colleges that appeared in the Septem- 
ber 14 issue of the New York Times. The fol- 
lowing statement is attributed to me: “In- 
stead the Nixon Administration's utter lack 
of sensitivity on this point, purposeful or 
otherwise, is feeding the flames that already 
roar in the hearts of many black students.” 
This is a gross error and misrepresentation 
of what actually went on at the meeting. 
To be sure, we were concerned with the Hm- 
ited response of President Nixon to our prob- 
lems. The fact is, however, that President 
Nixon has responded. He has not been silent 
with regard to concerns expressed by the 
Presidents in the meeting with him last May. 
Since the meeting with Mr. Nixon, about $27 
million additional funds have been made 
available to black colleges. It would be un- 
fair on our part not to recognize this re- 
sponse, limited though it is. 

“I did not make the statement your re- 
porter attributes to me. I do not recall such 


5 The President was referring to his message 
to Congress on Higher Education of March 
1970, which proposed a system of student aid 
by which the federal government would con- 
centrate assistance on low-income students. 
A proposal to establish a National Founda- 
tion for Higher Education specifically 
referred to the problems of black colleges. 
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a statement being made during the course of 
the conference... .” 

The Times did not print this letter. In- 
stead it went on to repeat the theme of the 
original story and gradually to establish it 
elsewhere as truth. In the end a small bit 
of history had been rewritten: even the wire 
services followed the Times’s version. No one 
intended this. That should be clear. It is 
simply that the journalistic system preferred 
a confrontation-capitulation model of events 
and there was no internal corrective proce- 
dure to alert the editors to the mistakes 
being made. 

There are true social costs in all this. For 
one thing, a paper like the Times is a prime 
medium for internal communication within 
the government itself. Any Washington of- 
ficial following this story in the Times would 
have had to assume that the administration’s 
attitude toward black colleges was just about 
opposite to what in fact it was. Such a re- 
versal of signals can have serious conse- 
quences. Similarly there are consequences to 
the principals involved, in this case the col- 
lege presidents who had been acting with 
skill and discipline and reasonable success 
(most notably in having gained access: with- 
in hours of the appearance of the first Times 
story a black college president was in the 
White House seeking reassurance that the 
$27-30 million had not been jeopardized) 
but who found themselves represented as 
stereotypical confrontationists. Everyone in 
& sense lost because the Times got the story 
wrong. 

vI 

In the wake of so lengthy an analysis, what 
is there to prescribe? Little. Indeed, to pre- 
scribe much would be to miss the in- 
tent of the analysis. I have been hoping to 
make two points—the first explicitly, the 
second largely by implication. The first is 
that a convergence of journalistic tradition 
with evolving cultural patterns has placed 
the national government at a kind of oper- 
ating disadvantage. It is hard for government 
to succeed: this theme echoes from every 
capital of the democratic world. In the 
United States it is hard for government to 
succeed and just as hard for government to 
appear to have succeeded when indeed it has 
done so. This situation can be said to have 
begun in the muckraking era with respect to 
urban government; it is now very much the 
case with respect to national government, as 
reflected in the “national press” which pri. 
marily includes the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, Time, Newsweek, and a 
number of other journals. 

There is nothing the matter with investi- 
gative reporting; there ought to be more. 
The press can be maddeningly complacent 
about real social problems for which actual 
counter-measures, even solutions, exist. (I 
spent a decade, 1955-65, trying to obtain 
some press coverage of the problem of motor 
vehicle design, utterly without avail. The 
press, from the most prestigious journals on 
down, would print nothing but the pap 
handed out by the automobile companies and 
wholly-owned subsidaries such as the Na- 
tional Safety Council.) The issue is not of 
serious inquiry, but of an almost reckless 
hostility to power, 

The second point is that this may not be 
good for us. American government will only 
rarely and intermittently be run by persons 
drawn from the circles of those who own 
and edit and write for the national press; no 
government will ever have this circle as its 
political base. Hence the conditions are pres- 
ent for a protracted conflict in which the 
national government keeps losing. This 
might once have been a matter of little 
consequence or interest. It is, I believe, no 
longer such, for it now takes place within 
the context of what Nathan Glazer has so 
recently described in these pages ^ as an “as- 


*“The Role of the Intellectuals,” February 
1971. 
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sault on the reputation of America... 
which has already succeeded in reducing this 
country, in the eyes of many American in- 
tellectuals, to outlaw status... .” In other 
words, it is no longer a matter of this or that 
administration; it is becoming a matter of 
national morale, of a “loss of confidence and 
nerve,” some of whose possible consequences, 
as Glazer indicates, are not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

Some will argue that in the absence of a 
parliamentary question-time only the press 
can keep the Presidency honest. Here we get 
much talk about Presidential press confer- 
ences and such. This is a serious point, but 
I would argue that the analogy does not hold. 
Questions are put in Parliament primarily 
by members of an opposition party hoping 
to replace the one in office. Incompetent 
questions damage those chances; irrespon- 
sible questions damage the office. Indeed, 
British politicians have been known to com- 
pare the press lords to ladies of the street, 
seeking “power without responsibility.” It 
would, of course’ be better all around if Con- 
gress were more alert. Thus the Times has 
reported that the GNP estimate in the 1971 
Budget Message was not that of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, but rather a higher 
figure dictated by the White House for politi- 
cal purposes. This is a profoundly serious 
charge. Someone has a lot to explain. It could 
be the administration; it could be the Times. 
Congress should find out. 

Obviously the press of a free country is 
never going to be and never should be cele- 
bratory. Obviously government at all levels 
needs and will continue to get criticism and 
some of it will inevitably be harsh or de- 
structive, often enough justifiably so. Obvi- 
ously we will get more bad news than good. 
Indeed the content of the newspapers is far 
and away the best quick test of the political 
structure of a society. Take a morning plane 
from Delhi to Karachi. One leaves with a 
sheaf of poorly-printed Indian papers filled 
with bad news; one arrives to find a small 
number of nicely-printed Pakistani papers 
filled with good news. One has left a democ- 
Tacy and has entered a country that is some- 
thing less than a democracy. 

Nonetheless there remains the question 
of balance. Does not an imbalance arise when 
the press becomes a too-willing outlet for 
mindless paranoia of the Joseph McCarthy 
or New Left variety? Does it not arise when 
the press becomes too self-satisfied to report 
its own mistakes with as much enterprise 
as it reports the mistakes of others? 

Norman E. Isaacs, a working journalist, has 
written thoughtfully about the possibility 
of establishing a “national press council.” 
This, in effect, was proposed by Robert M. 
Hutchins’s Commission on Freedom of the 
Press in 1947: “A new and independent 
agency to appraise and report annually upon 
the performance of the press.” There are 
press councils in other democratic countries 
which hear complaints, hand down verdicts, 
and even, as in Sweden, impose symbolic 
fines. There is a case to be made here, but 
I would argue that to set up such a council 
in this country at this time would be just 
the wrong thing to do. There is a statist 
quality about many of the press councils 
abroad: often as not they appear to have 
been set up to ward off direct government 
regulation. Freedom of the press is a consti- 
tutional guarantee in the United States: how 
that freedom is exercised should remain a 
matter for the professional standards of 
those who exercise it. Here, however, there 
really is room for improvement. First in the 
simple matter of competence. The very re- 
sponsibility of the national press in seeking 
to deal with complex issues produces a kind 
of irresponsibility. The reporters aren't up 
to it. They get it wrong. It would be aston- 
ishing were it otherwise. 

Further, there needs to be much more 
awareness of the quite narrow social and 
intellectual perspective within which the na- 
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tional press so often moves. There are no 
absolutes here; hardly any facts. But there 
is a condition that grows more not less pro- 
nounced, The national press is hardly a 
“value-free" institution. It very much re- 
fiects the judgment of owners and editors 
and reporters as to what is good and bad 
about the country and what can be done 
to make things better. It might be hoped 
that such persons would give more thought 
to just how such elitist criticism is good for 
a democracy. Is this a shocking idea? I think 
not. I would imagine that anyone who has 
read Peter Gay or Walter Laqueur on the his- 
tory of the Weimar Republic would agree 
that there are dangers to democracy in an 
excess of elitist attack. A variant of the 
Jacksonian principle of democratic govern- 
ment is involved here. 

Whether or not ordinary men are capable 
of carrying out any governmental task what- 
soever, ordinary men are going to be given 
such tasks. That is what it means to be a 
democracy. We had best not get our ex- 
pectations too far out of line with what is 
likely to happen, and we had best not fall 
into the habit of measuring all performance 
by the often quite special tastes, preferences, 
and interests of a particular intellectual 
and social elite. (Perhaps most importantly, 
we must be supersensitive to the idea that 
if things are not working out well it is be- 
cause this particular elite is not in charge. 
Consider the course of events that led to the 
war in Indochina.) 

As to the press itself, one thing seems clear. 
It should become much more open about 
acknowledging mistakes. The Times should 
have printed Dr. Henderson’s letter. Doubt- 
less the bane of any editor is the howling of 
politicians and other public figures claiming 
to have Seen misquoted. But often they are 
misquoted. At the very least, should not more 
space be allotted to rebuttals and exchanges 
in which the issue at hand is how the press 
performed? 

Another possibility is for each newspaper 
to keep a critical eye on itself. In the article 
previously cited which he did for the Sunday 
Times Magazine, A. H. Raskin called for “a 
Department of Internal Criticism” in every 
paper “to put all its standards under re- 
examination and to serve as a public protec- 
tion in its day-to-day operations.” The Times 
itself has yet to establish such a department 
but the Washington Post has recently set a 
‘welcome example here by inaugurating a 
regular editorial-page feature by Richard 
Harwood entitled “The News Business." Har- 
wood’s business is to check up on what his 
paper runs, and he is finding a good deal 
to check up on. (To all editors: Please under- 
stand there is nothing wrong with this. It 
is a routine experience of even the most 
advanced sciences. Perhaps especially of 
such.) Harwood has made a useful distinc- 
tion between mistakes of detail—the ordi- 
nary garbles and slips of a fast-moving enter- 
prise—and mistakes of judgment about the 
nature of events: 

“The mistakes that are more difficult to fix 
are those that arise out of our selection and 
definition of the news. Often we are unaware 
of error until much time has passed and 
much damage has been done. 

“In retrospect, it seems obvious that the 
destructive phenomenon called “McCarthy- 
ism"—the search in the 1950's for witches, 
scapegoats, traitors—was a product of this 
kind of error. Joseph McCarthy, an obscure 
and mediocre senator from Wisconsin, was 
transformed into the Grand Inquisitor by 
publicity, And there was no way later for the 
newspapers of America to repair that damage, 
to say on the morning after: ‘We regret the 
error.’ " 

Which will turn out “in retrospect” to 
seem the obvious errors of the 1960's? There 
were many, but they are past. The question 
now is what might be the errors of the 1970's, 
and whether some can be avoided. One 
Richard Harwood does mot a professional 
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upheaval make, but he marks a profoundly 
important beginning. All major journals 
should have such a man in a senior post, and 
very likely he should have a staff of report- 
ers to help him cover “the news business.” 

As for government itself, there is not much 
to be done, but there is something. It is per- 
fectly clear that the press will not be intimi- 
dated. Specific efforts like President Ken- 
nedy’s to get David Halberstam removed as 
a Times correspondent in Vietnam almost 
always fail, as they deserve to do? Non- 
specific charges such as those leveled 
by Vice President Agnew get nowhere either. 
They come down to an avowal of dislike, 
which is returned in more than ample meas- 
ure, with the added charge that in criticizing 
the press the government may be trying to 
intimidate it, which is unconstitutional. 

What government can do and should do is 
respond in specific terms to what it believes 
to be misstatements or mistaken emphases; 
it should address these responses to specific 
stories in specific papers and it should expect 
that these will be printed (with whatever 
retort the journal concerned wishes to make). 
Misrepresentations of government perform- 
ance must never be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. The notion of a “one-day story,” and 
the consoling idea that yesterday's papers 
are used to wrap fish, are pernicious and 
wrong, Misinformation gets into the blood- 
stream and has consequences. 

The Times ought by now to have had a 
letter from the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission pointing out the mistakes in 
the November 15 story on minority employ- 
ment, and the even more important omis- 
sions. If the first letter was ignored, he 
should have sent another. Similarly the 
Times ought long since have had a letter 
from an HEW official exposing the errors of 
its coverage of federal aid to black colleges. 
Failing that, someone should have called in 
the education writers of the Times and asked 
why they let other men misreport their beat. 
Etc. Hamilton’s formulation has not been 
bettered: the measure of effective govern- 
ment is energy in the executive. 

In the end, however, the issue is not one 
of politics but of cloture. The culture of 
disparagement that has been so much in 
evidence of late, that has attained such an 
astonishing grip on the children of the rich 
and the mighty, and that has exerted an 
increasing influence on the tone of the na- 
tional press in its dealings with the national 
government, is bad news for democracy. Some 
while ago the late Richard Hofstadter fore- 
saw what has been happening: 

“Perhaps we are really confronted with 
two cultures (not Snow's), whose spheres 
are increasingly independent and more 
likely to be conflicting than to be benignly 
convergent: a massive adversary culture on 
the one side, and the realm of socially re- 
sponsible criticism on the other.” 

But given what has been happening to the 
press in recent years and what is likely to 
go on being the case if current trends should 
continue on their present path, where is 
such “socially responsible criticism" to come 
from? Or rather, where is it to appear in a 
manner that will inform and influence the 
course of public decision-making? 
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LETTERS From READERS: THE PRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


To THE EDITOR oF COMMENTARY: 

Daniel P. Moynihan was most kind and 
generous in his reference to me in “The 
Presidency & the Press” [March]. But the 
more I studied the article, the more trou- 
bled I became by his rather sweeping and 
unpleasant generalizations. And the more 


* See Halberstam’s account of the incident 
in “Getting, the Story in Vietnam,” Com- 
MENTARY, January 1965. 
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I studied his particular complaints against 
the New York Times, the more I found him 
to be confusing a most serious and difficult 
problem with trivial, inadequate, and basi- 
cally unfair criticism. My first impulse was 
to ignore him—benignly. 

But others found the specific charges 
against the Times’s performance to be so 
Serious that they required either public con- 
fession or rebuttal. This led to a most waste- 
ful examination of the more frivolous aspects 
of the indictment. If, in what follows, the 
more substantial parts of Mr. Moynihan’s 
essay are not treated as fully as I would 
like, we at least share the blame. 

First, about the two horror stories from 
the Times. 

The story on November 15, 1970, about 
blacks seeking tougher equality standards in 
the Civil Service, was by no fair standard 
& crusade for the blacks, an attack on the 
Nixon administration, a campaign for racial 
quotas or for anything else. As Mr. Moynihan 
himself noted, the story was in fact friendly 
to the administration. It recorded the blacks’ 
complaints about jobs and promotion to 
senior jobs “under either party.” It said 
that few critics of hiring and promotion 
practices would have the government estab- 
lish formal racial quotas and found most of 
them acknowledging that movement, al- 
though slow, is occurring under the present 
system. If that was the work of a reporter 
who wished to make things look worse than 
they are, as the article suggested, then Iam 
naive and Mr. Moynihan is clairvoyant. 

The only concrete complaint here was that 
our reporter did not choose to write about 
something she was not writing about—the 
Postal Service and non-Civil Service cate- 
gories of federal employment. Adding those 
statistics, it is argued, would have shown 
blacks occupying a relatively larger share of 
all government jobs. I believe they also 
should have shown blacks getting a still 
smaller share of senior and supervisory posi- 
tions. To pick that fault in one sentence of 
a long and commendably judicious article 
suggests to me that Mr. Moynihan wants 
not only reasonably sophisticated renderings 
of a situation but positive help in defeating 
all complaints from blacks, militant or other- 
wise, If we erred at all, it was in accepting 
the employment figures of several depart- 
ments that we now have reason to believe 
exaggerated the status of blacks. (The fur- 
ther petty complaint that our reporter had 
the black population “estimated in the 1970 
census as 12.9 per cent’”—whereas Mr, Moyni- 
han knew the “official census figures” to 
have shown 12.4 per cent—deserves a petty 
answer: both numbers are wrong, but at 
least our reporter properly labeled hers as 
an estimate. The “official” figure, when 
finally produced, was 11.2 per cent. In Mr. 
Moynihan's language, this would justify the 
scoffing remark that nagging academicians 
“routinely make such mistakes.”) 

In any case, I fail to understand what 
place this story and critique has in what 
attempts to be a serious and broadly philos- 
ophical discussion of journalism. It proves 
nothing about our business, good or bad, 
not even that our reporters are more vulner- 
able to one type of propaganda and statisti- 
cal Juggling than another. Ideally, of course, 
every such story is not a matching of claims 
and complaints, charges and responses, but 
a scientific and independent analysis of a 
question. It could be argued that we should 
never report either what critics say or what 
defenders retort, but only what we our- 
selves have established to our own satisfac- 
tion as irrefutably true, not only in fact but 
in spirit. We would have a very thin news- 
paper; perhaps none at all. 

The second complaint about the Times is 
more complicated and points to some in- 
teresting sins of commission and omission 
both at the Times and in the administration. 
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Overall, I will let others decide which are the 
more serious, 

The criticisms, in chronological order: 

(1) That we did not report the “some- 
what garbled” numbers Robert Finch dis- 
closed on July 23, 1970 at the briefing on 
the Heard report, about some additional aid 
for black colleges. 

(2) That we did not carry the press release 
dated August 11, 1970, in which the Na- 
tional Association for Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education welcomed this “excellent 
first step,” termed it not adequate, but looked 
hopefully for more in the future. 

(3) That on September 14, 1970 we did 
carry and feature on page one a story about 
the presidents of nine Negro colleges charg- 
ing the administration with neglect and in- 
sensitivity. 

(4) That we did not print a letter from 
one of the above presidents complaining that 
he had been misquoted in the “lack of sen- 
sitivity” remark, commending the President 
for responding with $27 million in addi- 
tional funds, and describing that response as 
“limited.” 

(5) That we carried another front-page 
story from the Associated Press on October 2, 
1970, reporting that HEW Secretary Elliott 
Richardson disclosed a $30-million increase 


in aid as Nixon’s response to appeals from 


Negro educators. 

(6) That we again referred to the blacks’ 
complaints and criticism of the President in 
a story on January 3, 1971, reporting their 
inability to draw on much of the new aid 
because they could not meet the matching 
requirement. 

In order: 

(1) Bob Semple’s superb story on the 
Heard report did not include the sneaky and 
“garbled” announcement of some new aid 
for black colleges, even though it dealt with 
the report’s discussion of black colleges by 
Alexander Heard and James Cheek. Why not? 
Semple does not know. He suspects that 
when the 40-page Heard report was dumped 
on reporters at 4:30 that afternoon, he felt 
compelled to delye into it so quickly that he 
either ran off to the office or sat through 
the briefing without really listening to the 
addenda. 

Let us be very straight here about the 
order and magnitude of sins. The Heard re- 
port was not to the liking of the administra- 
tion and it was shoveled out late one after- 
noon to complicate the life of any reporter 
who might wish to deal with it in a big or 
careful way. As Mr. Moynihan remarks, the 
news about some new money for black col- 
leges was thrown in “to strike a positive note 
about the Heard-Cheek effort”; or, as I would 
have put it, thrown in to undermine even 
further the attention that might be given to 
Heard’s major conclusions. It was thrown 
in hastily and sloppily, not for the purpose 
of informing the public in a careful way but 
to serve the propaganda purposes of the 
White House. And the figures given out were 
not “somewhat garbled.” They were wrong. 

I can regret Semple’'s oversight without in 
the slightest faulting him. 

Had Mr. Moynihan chosen to list his com- 
plaints against us in a straightforward 
chronological order, the entire episode, and 
all the stories that troubled him would have 
been seen to follow from this very cheap 
stunt. (In truth, I did not expect, in looking 
into his complaints, to find such a good 
example of the reasons for our mistrust of 
government, and of the White House in par- 
ticular.) 

But let us also tally up our mutual sins of 
omission. 

I can find no evidence that Ziegler, or 
Finch, or anyone else at that meeting set out 
the next morning to call our attention to the 
fact that we had missed what the White 
House regarded as an important story. In- 
deed, I find no evidence that anyone apolo- 
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gized for issuing the wrong figures or tried to 
set the record straight. (The wrong Finch 
figures remain wrong in the weekly com- 
pilation of Presidential documents.) What 
& lovely opportunity to summon the report- 
ers arid apologize for misleading them, cheer- 
ing the good fortune that they had over- 
looked the garbled announcement, and in- 
viting them to treat it fully and accurately 
on the second bounce! Should I conclude 
that hardly anyone gave a damn now that 
there was no longer any need to deflate 
Heard? 

If the White House felt it important to get 
the story into print, it surely did not lack 
the means or know-how, 

Later that year, in ignoring Heard’s very 
explicit advice and setting out to make po- 
litical capital of campus disturbances, the 
President and his aides showed themselves 
to be very skillful indeed in getting their 
message across. And when two stones were 
thrown in the direction of the President's 
car in Vermont—out of sight of most of the 
reporters in his party—Ziegler and Com- 
pany showed extraordinary zeal and imagi- 
nation in making certain that the news 
reached the nation, over and over again. My 
point is—and it relates to the essay’s larger 
question about the balance of forces be- 
tween press and government—that a Pres- 
ident demonstrably has no difficulty pub- 
licizing any news or attitudes about which 
he feels strongly. 

(2) Ido not know anything about the press 
release of August 11, 1970, except Mr. Moyn- 
ihan's brief quotation from it. In a sense, I 
am glad we did not encounter it, for the 
chances are fifty-fifty that a story about the 
reaction of the black educators would have 
combined their expression of gratitude with 
their complaints of inadequacy, and only 
deepened Mr. Moynihan‘s anger. 

He may feel free to run down the group's 
motives by suggesting that their verdict of 
insufficiency was delivered not from the facts 
but from “the accepted and understood man- 
ner of interest groups." But we usually feel 
compelled to stop short of such a public 
judgment. (Should we have reported the 
famous Moynihan farewell address as a state- 
ment “in the manner of departing White 
House officials who want to retain some in- 
fluence with the boss”? I thought it more 
than that, but others clearly did not.) 

Anyhow, two days before the distribution 
of that press release, on August 9, 1970, the 
Times devoted one-and-a-half columns, 
which were featured with a picture on page 
one, to an interview with Robert Brown, the 
only black aide on the White House staff. 
The story, by Paul Delaney, covered Brown’s 
review of the full range of Mr. Nixon's rela- 
tions with blacks. Brown said things were 
getting better, both because the President 
had become “much more sensitive” to the 
problems of blacks and because he had de- 
cided to do something about it. Brown said 
Mr. Nixon was especially stung by some 
of the harshest charges of Negro leaders. 
(He was, as portrayed by his aide, respond- 
ing!) 

And lo, the last third of the story dwelt 
on the President’s “immediate concern” for 
getting more federal money for black col- 
leges. And at the very end of the story—ap- 
propriately for the kind of story it was, 
though not the kind of headline announce- 
ment the White House could have fash- 
loned—was the news that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare had increased 
the allocation for black schools. The figures 
were there, though still not clearly enough, 
because it was a littie hard to tell whether 
the administration was redirecting $120 mil- 
lion in new aid or merely redirecting some 
money to raise the total from $87.2 million to 
$120 million. But the ambiguity was in the 
administration's favor, and as far as I can 
tell we still did not receive a clarifying call 
from the White House. 
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Nor have we had any complaints about 
our willingness to feature Mr. Brown's rep- 
resentation of Presidential attitudes about 
blacks. His account was not “balanced” in 
every other paragraph with demands for 
courtroom evidence, nor with recollections 
of the Carswell episode and other relevant 
clues to policy. It was not a definitive study 
of Nixon-Negro relations. The only detours 
from Brown’s comments, after he talked of 
“more and more” meetings with blacks, were 
to cite the case of the rebuffed black Con- 
gressmen and to record the President’s two 
visits to black communities. All in all, a very 
one-sided account that neither brought nor 
merited any complaint. 

It might have had a small mention, how- 
ever, in Mr. Moynihan’s review of our cover- 
age last summer, though I suspect it would 
have virtually exploded his whole argument 
with us, Here we were doing for his side of 
the case exactly what he deplored our hav- 
ing done for the other side. 

(3) The story about the charges by nine 
presidents of Negro colleges, by James Woot- 
en from Chicago, was by all accounts a fair 
and accurate rendering of the mood and 
substance of their meeting. I gather Mr. 
Moynihan does not dispute this. They were 
complaining about the federal government, 
about the churches, about American society, 
about the inadequacy of financial help, and 
about the inappropriateness of the help that 
was available. They used strong language. If 
they had mentioned the increased aid of- 
fered them by the administration, they 
would clearly have denounced it as inade- 
quate and in no way erased the effect of the 
story. I do not know how much of their 
rhetoric came from a feeling of genuine de- 
spair and how much was meant merely to 
earn credentials among more militant con- 
stituents. I would guess that both motives 
were involved, 

The fact that they chose to speak in that 


fashion, justifiably or not, is legitimate news. 
At least as legitimate as the Brown inter- 
view. News, as treated in our society, is not 
the same as truth, though it should always 
be true. The truth is cumulative and rarely 
discernible on any given day; it embraces 


motivation and consequence. Newspapers 
should cumulatively test the news for truth, 
but they cannot reasonably do so every day 
and with every story. We are, alas, a forum, 
not an almanac. 

We could argue whether the Wooten story 
deserved to be on page one. Perhaps not, 
although this raises a still further question 
of distortions due to the relative value of 
any day’s developments. These are all pro- 
found and difficult questions that our craft 
must face, and in some cases is facing most 
seriously. 

But when all is said and done we must 
make value judgments. Mr. Moynihan’s logic 
propels him to the claim that a black man 
yelling “help” in America today should be 
treated journalistically as we all now wish 
we had treated a demagogic Senator yelling 
“traitor.” He is saying that his every asser- 
tion should be drained of its emotional pur- 
pose and forced to meet the standards of 
courtroom evidence, or else be played down 
or even ignored. 

Philosophically and politically, he is wrong. 
A pressure group for neglected citizens, even 
when it demands exaggerated attention and 
reparation, is not the same as an organized 
and officially protected goon-squad attacking 
individual liberties. The balance of power 
between the heads of black colleges and the 
Nixon administration is not the balance that 
prevailed between Joe McCarthy and his 
victims. (There is, alas, more similarity be- 
tween the latter and what many blacks did 
to my friend Pat Moynihan a few years ago. 
He was a victim of McCarthyism. But not 
Nixon, I would hope that despite Mr. Moy- 
nihan’s wounds he could still recognize the 
difference.) 
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It all really does come down to his enor- 
mous pity for our poor and enfeebled Presi- 
dency! How glad I am that he will now have 
& chance to observe it from the outside 
and to amend his thoughts of who is strong 
and who is weak in our society. 

(4) We did not print Vivian Henderson's 
letter complaining about misquotation be- 
cause of our certainty that he had not been 
misquoted and the further judgment that he 
was trying to attribute error to us so as to 
ameliorate the morning-after consequences 
of his remark. (The story, in any case, and 
even by Henderson's testimony, would not 
have been altered by the omission of his re- 
mark.) He did not press us to print the 
letter and has told Wooten he didn’t care 
whether we printed it or not, 

Here again there lies a larger question for 
the press that touches on the wider mean- 
ing of the essay. We do need to provide more 
space where readers and persons in the news 
can extend, explain, and correct views and 
facts attributed to them in the news col- 
umns. Slowly, our professior is moving in 
that direction. But I fear the Judgments 
made in this case will still have to be made 
in that new space. And once again we would 
face the question of relative power—whether 
the President’s claim on such space, con- 
sidering his opportunities to make known 
his views and propaganda, should be equal 
to the claims of weaker groups and citi- 
zens. I don’t think so. 

(5) The AP story about Richardson's "dis- 
closure” of $30-million more in aid for black 
colleges did, finally, get that fact out on 
page one. I cannot locate the material on 
which the story was based, but I doubt that 
Richardson clearly explained that the new 
money had actually been made available 
and announced ten weeks earlier. The ad- 
ministration was not responding to the Chi- 
cago complaints but it was responding, as the 
story said, to the appeals of blacks. 

(6) The final story, by Paul Delaney of the 
Times’ Washington bureau, reported that 
the new money did not, after all, do much 
to meet the needs of the colleges. It does not 
accuse anyone of perfidy or trickery. It cites 
a sad misunderstanding about what the new 
money could achieve. And it reports the 
black educators still dissatisfied with the 
amount of help they have been given. 

Mr. Moynihan may have a quarrel with 
their view. He doesn’t have much of a quarrel 
with that story, nor should he have. 

What, then, are we really dealing with 
here? By his own account, a group organized 
(early?) in 1969 and received at the White 
House in October 1969, asked for urgent 
help. A study was commissioned and a pre- 
liminary report was delivered to the White 
House in February 1970. A fuller report was 
“printed''—though not publicized?—in June, 
by which time, Cambodia being Cambodia, 
and Kent and Jackson State being what 
they were, there had been another meeting 
between the President and black college 
presidents and James Cheek, working with 
Heard, on temporary White House assign- 
ment. And it was when their reports, so dis- 
appointing to the President and others, had 
to be published in July that there was rushed 
out an announcement about some more 
money for the black colleges, which we were 
late to report but which in the end, or at 
least so far, hasn't helped them very much. 
And the Times—no, the whole system of 
journalism—is roasted by Mr. Moynihan for 
not dealing intelligently with the issue! 

Now to the central point, which I take to 
be Mr. Moynihan’'s anguish about a reversal 
in the “old balance of power" between Presi- 
dent and press. He thinks the press is well 
on the way to upsetting that “balance” to 
the detriment of effective government. 

I found it odd, and negligent, that he 
never even attempted to define either the old 
balance of power or any balance that he 
deems desirable. This makes it a rather diffi- 
cult thesis to rebut, especially after he gete 
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through conceding the President's “near lim- 
itless capacity” to make news, to dominate 
events of public concern, to reward friends 
and punish enemies (and not only in the 
press corps), and to carry off “formida- 
ble deceptions.” He can, of course, do much 
more. He can exhort, rally, and inspire. He 
can ruin and degrade. He can breathe life 
into American attitudes and, often, institu- 
tions. Or he can distort and discard them. 
And surely at the apex of anyone’s list of 
Presidential powers is the power to make 
war, nuclear war, ten-year war, undeclared 
war, unchecked war, unpopular war, holy 
war, or pointless war. (If some of our histo- 
ries are correct in suggesting that the Hearst 
and Pulitzer press were once able to goad 
or frighten the country and its President 
into war, then it would seem that there has 
been, indeed, a most remarkable shift in the 
balance of power, though hardly in the direc- 
tion Mr. Moynihan suggests.) 

But if I read the story correctly, he is not 
even talking about the collective, though in- 
coherent, power of the press and the televi- 
sion. He is talking largely about the danger- 
ous power of the New York Times and the 
Washington Post. This is flattering, but 
hardly persuasive. The great majority of 
black citizens, whose thoughts he wishes to 
protect from their own leaders and agitators, 
do not read either of those newspapers, The 
papers that they read, across the country, 
would probably score quite well on his spe- 
cial loyalty test. As for television, I will let 
him decide, after some months in civilian 
life, whether it favors the champions of the 
space program or its critics, whether it is 
dominated by the ethics of our President or 
those of his critics, whether on balance it pro- 
claims the old American and governmental 
virtues, or the virtues of what he calls, in 
Lionel Trilling’s phrase, the “adversary cul- 
ture.” 

But all right. It is the Eastern press that is 
threatening us. How? 

Point one is that our muckraking tradition 
has fallen into the hands of a new breed of 
reporter of middle- and upper-class back- 
ground, Ivy League, elitist. In Washington, 
this group constitutes a social elite, “with all 
the accoutrements one associates with a 
leisured class." We are not leisured, he quick- 
ly notes, but our “style is that of men and 
women who choose to work.” And the politi- 
cal consequence of this social status is that 
“the press grows more and more influenced 
by attitudes genuinely hostile to American 
society and American government.” And the 
evidence for this is that we have been brain- 
washed by the “moral absolutism” of George 
Wald! 

Others have taken this absurd standard of 
pedigree and tallied the preponderance of 
non-Ivy degrees in the upper reaches of the 
Washington press corps. Still others, indeed, 
have noted with a little more relevance that 
the upper reaches are, in fact, dominated by 
the “silent generation” that was allegedly 
cowed into docility in the era of Eisenhower 
and Joe McCarthy. As for the “charges” of 
social elitism and our “style of leisure”— 
these really would have been better expressed 
if he had simply repeated, “effete snobs.” 

But how very odd that, in a paragraph de- 
voted to the debunking of moral absolut- 
ism—in which Mr. Moynihan complains that 
people call the Vietnam war shameful in- 
stead of tragic, heartbreaking, or miscon- 
ceived—he would dare to characterize the 
attitudes of reporters in the press not as 
wrong, or tragic, or misconceived, but as 
“hostile to American society and American 
government.” Wow! Let’s make it effete and 
un-American snobs. 

We are, of course, guilty of having switched, 
over the last generation, to a more educated 
corps of reporters, if only to keep up with 
the credentials and footwork of the holders 
of public office (and our new critics). The 
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fact is that we are not nearly smart enough 
yet to cope with the scientific, technological, 
pseudo-sociological expertise that is peddled 
to the public by both the government and its 
critics. And it is a further fact, and perhaps 
one of the most enduring attractions of 
our business, that any bright lad of proletar- 
ian or other origin can rid himself of the 
social and hierarchical pressures of our 
society to participate, as a journalist, in the 
political process of our country. 

(I found it quaint, by the way, that the 
witnesses summoned against our new elitists 
were of such clearly non-Eastern and pro- 
letarian pedigree as Roger Starr, Lionel 
Trilling, Thomas E. Cronin, James Q. Wilson, 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Nathan Glazer, 
Irving Kristol. Shouldn't we all start print- 
ing our colleges beside our names, to facili- 
tate such analysis?) 

It is also true, and more relevant to the 
essay’s point, that there are among some 
of the newest recruits to our business young 
men and women who are impatient with 
the “objective” or, more accurately, “neutral” 
standards of journalism to which their elders 
aspired. Some of them share Mr. Moynihan’s 
sense of that standard’s inadequacy and wish 
to adjust it. A few of them are impatient 
with any standard that would prevent them 
from placing their own views before the pub- 
lic. It is an important subject and an in- 
teresting debate that news writers have con- 
ducted periodically over the decades. More of 
this in sequence. 

Point two suggests that along with hostil- 
ity toward the Presidency we purvey an ab- 
surdly inflated picture of the President's im- 
portance and ability to influence events, thus 
setting a tone of pervasive dissatisfaction 
with the performance of government, under 
any President. The Times and the Post are 
particularly guilty here, it is argued, be- 
cause Mr. Moynihan agrees with my conten- 
tion that a newspaper is as much influenced 
by those who read it as vice versa. 

This is apples and oranges. 

We Americans do have an exaggerated ex- 
pectation of our Presidents and only a hand- 
ful of them ever fulfill their own promise 
and boast, even in hindsight. Such is the 
power and aura of this office that a politician, 
no matter how poorly regarded over the years, 
how often suspected and vilified and run 
down, can assume the office and earn at once 
not just what you call a “honeymoon” period 
of grace but a new reputation for nobility 
and intelligence. And when he begins in 
lofty manner, promising to heal some of the 
nation’s wounds and to lower his voice, he is 
made to feel welcome and given the chance 
to appear as he wishes to appear before his 
countrymen. The press reflects these ex- 
pectations of the public and records the 
efforts of our Presidents and Presidential 
candidates to nurture them. This faith is 
either an element of Presidential power, to 
be cherished and applied with skill by those 
who can, or it is a terrible burden, as Mr. 
Moynihan would have it. 

If it is a burden, then only a President 
who insists from the start that he does not 
know everything, cannot change too much, 
and will aspire only to a modest program of 
action can correct the nation’s view. How 
about a President who will work for a year 
of peace at a time, instead of a generation? 
Or one who begins by saying that a new 
Attorney General will not solve much of our 
crime problem? Or one who tells us how 
many loafers there really are on welfare and 
how much more sophisticated he has become 
once in office, about the “welfare mess”? 

We do try to match promise against per- 
formance and cumulatively we manage, I 
think, to draw a pretty good portrait of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Presidency 
and any particular occupant thereof. But 
those who find the underlying truths ob- 
scured, must begin by noting not the power 
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for occasional deception in the White House 
but the habit of regular deception in our 
politics and administration. 

By and large, it is the President and the 
federal government who establish the 
agenda of public discussion and they must 
choose whether their purpose shall be uplift- 
ing and educational or merely manipulative. 
It is the damnable tendency toward manipu- 
lation that forces us so often into the pos- 
ture of apparent adversaries. 

We have indeed progressively lost our 
naiveté about the truthfulness of Presidents 
and government, starting with the U-2 affair 
a decade ago. A. J. Liebling found the awak- 
ening after U-2 to be the “beginning of wis- 
dom” in the country and in the press. We 
lost the habit of reporting as fact what was 
only a contention or claim of our highest 
Officials. And there is nothing in the record 
of the current administration, ten years 
later, to break us of the new habit of treat- 
ing virtually every official utterance as a 
carefully contrived rendering that needs to 
be examined for the missing word or phrase, 
the sly use of statistics, the slippery syntax 
or semantics. Planes fly to “interdict sup- 
plies” but not in support of combat infan- 
try, until such support becomes an “ancil- 
lary” benefit and until, finally, it becomes 
exposed as the real purpose of the flights. 
Troops do not engage in “ground combat” as 
long as they hover two feet above the ground 
in helicopters. Estimates of the gross na- 
tional product turn out, within weeks, to be 
only targets. 

If this shift from simple credulity to in- 
formed skepticism is the change of balance 
Mr. Moynihan deplores, then I plead guilty. 

He will have to take it on faith that we 
practice this skepticism not in the spirit of 
persecution or prosecution, but from a sense 
of wishing to serve our readers with reports 
of what is really going on. I will not deny 
that, once discovered, governmental trick- 
ery in and of itself often becomes more 
“newsworthy” than the report itself. But a 
President or government dedicated to truth- 
telling and eager to inform the public could 
very rapidly turn the wolves of the press into 
lambs. 

My contention that readers shape a news- 
paper as much as it shapes them bears on 
this, but only indirectly. 

Our skepticism does refiect that of our 
readers and it is mutually reinforcing. As 
George Reedy so wisely reflected in thinking 
back on his tour as President Johnson’s 
press secretary, “The reality is that a Presi- 
dent has no press problems (except for a few 
minor administrative technicalities), but he 
does have political problems, all of which are 
refiected in their most acute form by the 
press.” 

A few more excerpts from Reedy’s The Twt- 
light of the Presidency: 

“There is a deep-seated human tendency 
to confuse unhappy news with unhappy 
events and to assume that if the news can be 
altered, so can the events. 

“In reality, the problem of a President in 
dealing with the press is precisely the same 
as his problem in dealing with the public at 
large. But no President can find it within 
his ego to concede that he has failed in any 
degree with the public. It is far more satis- 
fying to blame his failures on the press be- 
cause his problems then can be attributed 
to a conspiracy. He can blame the “Eastern 
press,” the “Republican press,” or the “liberal 
press.” He then does not stand indicted 
within his own consciousness (the most ter- 
rible court of all) as having failed.” 

We reflect, or refract, but we do not simply 
create skepticism or dissatisfaction. 

But I was speaking in a still larger sense. 
What is it, I asked, that makes newspapers 
accept some value judgments and not others? 
Why do we write in a different spirit about 
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one kind of crime, say simple murder, than 
we do about another, say civil disobedience? 
Why do Northern and Western newspapers 
write, unquestionably, from the point of 
view of those who regard official segregation 
as not only illegal but also wrong, while 
some Southern newspapers give the racist 
equal standing in the court of opinion? 

This is how I came to my answer that we 
are mutually influenced by the attitudes and 
values of our communities. The newspaper 
that is candidly written from the viewpoint 
of the home folks finds nothing wrong in 
sports coverage that is candidly partisan for 
the home team. But when the teams in con- 
tention are from the same community, the 
coverage suddenly turns “neutral.” Why? Be- 
cause the community is divided. We covered 
World War II from the partisan viewpoint 
of the Allies. Not so, by and large, the war 
in Vietnam. We did not, on a large scale, 
question or ignite debate on the crossing of 
the 38th Parallel in Korea in 1950, but we did 
examine and feed controversy on the bomb- 
ing across the 17th Parallel in Vietnam. Not 
because we alone decided that one war was 
more clearly just than another, or one fron- 
tier more inviolate than another, but be- 
cause the communities to which we reported 
were divided on the issue of Vietnam in suffi- 
cient degree to alter our perspective. 

If I am right, then the interconnection is 
quite different from the one Mr. Moynihan 
suggests. A President does not enhance his 
power to govern by converting a few report- 
ers or selling them on his point of view, He 
will more likely gain the trust—if not al- 
ways the active support—of the press by 
gaining the trust and confidence of the com- 
munity. 

Point three is that we are “fairly continu- 
ously” involved in the receipt of information 
passed to us by disloyal bureaucrats. Mr. 
Moynihan terms this as something “less 
than honorable” on our part, though he im- 
plies that receiving special information from 
bureaucrats who are “loyal” is okay. He says 
ho one knows much about the process of 
“leaking” and that it has not been “studied.” 

Well, I know a great deal about it. The first 
thing that needs to be said is that the de- 
liberate disclosure of information for the 
purpose of injuring the President is rela- 
tively rare. But what is rarer still is that such 
information finds its way into print without 
“the other side,” whatever that may be in 
our judgment, being questioned about the 
matter and given a chance to discuss the 
deeper issues and even the motives of those 
who may have done the leaking. The great 
majority of deliberate “leaks” are not se- 
cret documents and papers, but guarded sug- 
gestions that a reporter look into a matter 
that he might otherwise neglect. More often 
than not, he is not even told what he will 
find. 

And the absolute majority of unwanted 
“leaks” are not deliberate at all. They result 
from a diligent study of public papers and 
diligent inquiry among dozens of officials, 
with reporters carefully playing one set of 
clues against another, until they find a part 
of what they seek. Most of these officials 
make themselves available not because they 
wish to abet the effort but because over time 
they have found their accessibility to be de- 
sirable for loyal purposes. It is true that in 
this process, when reporters have some in- 
teresting facts, but by no means all the facts, 
and find themselves shut out by government, 
they will then publish what they know for 
the purpose of lighting a fire that will smoke 
out a good deal more. For even when a first, 
unwanted story is incomplete or superficial, 
if it touches on an important subject, it 
will almost always arouse the attention and 
curiosity of other reporters who will, to- 
gether, move it much closer to the essence of 
the tale. 
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Yet even if deliberate “leaking” were as 
harmful as Mr. Moynihan suggests, is it his 
contention that the press should ignore 
such information and pretend it was never 
received? That would be an interesting dis- 
cussion indeed. 

Point four deals with the “rub” that he 
finds adhering to our concept of objectivity. 
It comes, he observes, “when a decision has to 
be made as to whether an event really is 
news, or simply a happening, a non-event 
staged for the purpose of getting into the 
papers or onto the screen.” (I note that tele- 
vision has been allowed back into the defend- 
ant’s box.) 

It is not the experience with Joe McCarthy 
that should be used to instruct us on this 
point. We were deficient in treating him—in 
part because we reflected and responded to 
the deficiency and gullibility of our com- 
munities—but as long as men who remember 
that experience are alive, we will probably 
apply the lessons learned. 

The difficulty comes in the way in which 
Mr. Moynihan states the problem: “simply a 
happening, a non-event staged for the pur- 
pose of getting into the papers.” A quarter of 
a million persons marching on the White 
House? A series of “teach-ins"”? An agitator 
yelling "burn"? A Vice President attacking 
the papers (and the screen)? Lee Harvey 
Oswald? The quest for recognition, to be 
heard, to be noticed, to be heeded—it often 
takes the form of a happening staged for 
the purpose of getting into the papers, but it 
is rarely “simply” that in either motivation 
or consequence. 

The problem for thoughtful journalism is 
that we can never be sure about motivation 
and we certainly cannot know consequence. 
And in some small measure, at least, we know 
that we contribute to consequence. These are 
horrendous problems and we lose sleep over 
them, but they are not solved by the auto- 
matic assumption in our editorial suites of 
the absolute power to decide that Moynihan 
deserves to be heard, and another man does 
not. And has he thought about the agitator 
who may be encouraged in his extremism 
because he finds it to be “newsworthy”? What 
would he do to project his cause and gain at- 
tention for himself if he were shut out of the 
news? Burn, perhaps, instead of only shout- 
ing "burn"? 

Point five raises the “absence of a profes- 
sional tradition of self-correction.” In one 
sense, of course, we correct ourselves every 
morning, a requirement and an opportunity 
that most other institutions, including the 
Presidency, lack. 

Mr. Moynihan’s evidence does not make 
this point very well, but there is need, in an- 
other sense, for more correction or expansion 
and amendment of what we report. Persons 
who figure in our news coverage do occasion- 
ally need more space to explain their points 
of view or involvement in affairs than is pro- 
vided in existing columns for guest-writers 
and Letters to the Editor. And clearly the 
need is greater in some papers than others. 
But as I suggested earlier, such opportunity 
for correction is rarely denied to the White 
House men of power—or presumed power— 
are able to make their views known, almost 
by definition. It is ordinary citizens, some- 
times, of late, including the editors of the 
Eastern press, who require an outlet. 

If our Presidents are seriously concerned 
about “protracted conflict” with a large 
enough segment of our population and 
genuinely believe, with Mr, Moynihan, that 
they ere steadily losing that conflict, they had 
better look well beyond the bearers of the bad 
news and certainly well beyond the morning 
paper. They might even look in a mirror. 

MAX FRANKEL, 
The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MR. PETE BARKER—THE ICEMAN 
STILL COMETH 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, not all of 
the changes that come under the head- 
ing of “progress” are necessarily im- 
provements. Sometimes we miss some of 
the institutions of the old days that dis- 
appear with passing time—like the ice- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that in 
my home city of Louisville, there is still 
an iceman. Mr. Jess D. Barker, whose 
friends call him Pete, still makes his 
rounds in his truck as an independent 
iceman, as he has since 1939. “Long as 
people want to buy ice,” he says, “I'm 
ready to give it to 'em.” 

Eugene O'Neill wrote a play a few 
years back entitled “The Iceman 


Cometh.” In Louisville, at least between 
Oak and Main and Jackson and Seventh 
Streets, the iceman still cometh. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point an article by 
Bill Holstein of the Louisville Times, en- 
“Still Chipping 


titled, appropriately, 
Away.” 
The article follows: 
[From the Loulsville Times, July 7, 1971] 


RANKS OF THE ICEMAN ARE MELTING, BUT 
HERE'S ONE—"“STILL CHIPPING AWAY” 


(By Bill Holstein) 


The iceman, who used to deliver ice to 
nearly every home and business before the 
advent of refrigeration, is a passing 
phenomenon. There are only a handful of 
independent icemen left in Louisville. 

Jess D. (Pete) Barker, a wiry 55-year- 
old bachelor, is one of them. 

He has been delivering ice most of his 
life and has been an independent iceman 
since 1939 except for a six-year stint in 
military service. 

Barker, an emphatic, talkative man, covers 
his territory between Oak and Main streets 
and between Jackson and Seventh streets 
with hustle and amiability. 

“Hey buddy, how are ya?” he often greets 
customers. 

“I'm hot,” one replies. 

“Yeah,” Barker says, “but it makes good 
business.” 

The pre-World War II days were the hey- 
day of the independent delivery iceman, he 
says. Since then, the ice companies have 
emphasized delivering prepackaged bags of 
cubed or crushed ice with refrigerated trucks 
to vending machines—not homes or busi- 
nesses. 

Barker delivers ice in quantities ranging 
from 25 pounds to more than 300 pounds 
to his customers—corner grocery stores, res- 
taurants, bar and grills, the, haymarket, fac- 
tories, construction jobs, florists and even a 
few homes. 

STARTS AT 7:30 A.M. 


His day starts about 7:30 a.m. at the 
Grocer’s Ice & Cold Storage Co. at 609 E. 
Main, where he loads his open pickup truck 
with five 300-pound blocks of ice. The ice 
begins to melt soon after he puts it on the 
truck with the water trickling off. Later in 
the day, he comes back to pick up a bigger 
load of both cubed and block ice. 

When he makes a stop, Barker jumps into 
the back of the truck with an ice pick and 
ice hooks. With the sharp point of his ice 
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hook, he marks off a 50-pound section of 
the block and with deft jabs of his ice pick 
separates the two pieces. 

Barker, 5-foot-8 and 125 pounds, drapes 
a canvas over his shoulder and lugs it 
through the side or back entrances of the 
businesses he serves. He hustles past signs 
that read, “Employes only—all others please 
keep out.” 

“I do damn near what I please in these 
places, don’t I?,” he quipped. 

Barker stops at factories where the heat 
inside makes them 15 or 20 degrees warmer 
than the 90-degree weather outside. He packs 
25 or 30 pounds of ice around the coils of 
the water coolers, insisting that the ice- 
cooled water stays colder longer than the 
water in the electrically-cooled fountains. 


SEES HIS ICE USED 


He sees the behind-the-scene activity of 
the businesses he serves. He sees the wait- 
resses put his cubed ice in the water glasses 
for customers. He sees the florist use the 
ice to keep rosebuds from blooming too soon. 

“But it’s like anything else. You do any- 
thing every day and it’s just routine. That’s 
all,” he said. 

The area that Barker serves has changed. 
Where mostly apartment buildings, homes 
and small factories once stood, high-rise 
buildings and expressways have changed the 
landscape considerably, 

“Now, of course, they all have refrigera- 
tors—the houses that are still standing, that 
is,” he said. 

But ice is still being bought in quantity. 
Barker sold about 3,400 pounds of ice one 
day last week even though business was 
slightly off for this time of year considering 
the 90-degree weather. 

Even though the haymarket is one busi- 
ness area that’s declined in recent years, 
that’s the stop where Barker says he does 
the most business. 

Barker chipped ice with his pick and 
spread it over corn that was stacked in bur- 
lap bags waiting to be sold, to keep the ker- 
nels soft and fresh. The rest of the ice was 
put in coolers to chill watermelons—and a 
bottle of raisin jack wine. 


LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 


He talked about the future of the ice busi- 
ness. 

“Let’s put it this way, buddy. As long as I 
can make a decent living out of it and don't 
have no doggone boss or anything, I'mi satis- 
fied,” he says. 

And, too, he’s not about to quit. 

“Long as people want to buy ice, I’m ready 
to give it to 'em,” he says. 

But his customers back him up. They can 
call him at the ice factory in the afternoon if 
they need ice. Even the customers who have 
ice machines say they need the quick, de- 
pendable service that Barker provides. 

“Whenever my ice machine breaks down, 
I always call him because I know I can get 
service just like that,” I. H. Moore, food 
service director at Medicenter, said, snapping 
his fingers. 

Moore’s ice machine had overheated in the 
warm weather and had broken down. He 
called Barker. 

“Aren't many places in town you can get 
service like that:” 


FEDERAL FINANCES AND PRO- 
POSALS FOR REVENUE SHARING 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the June 29 edition of the Tulsa, Okla., 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


World included an excellent editorial on 
the subject of Federal finances and the 
proposals for revenue sharing. 

The editorial cites my recent comment 
that there is a major unanswered ques- 
tion in connection with revenue sharing; 
namely, where is the revenue to come 
from? 

For the 2 fiscal years 1971 and 1972, 
the total deficit in Federal funds will 
be—by the administration’s own admis- 
sion—in excess of $55 billion. Both the 
Federal funds deficit for 1972 and the 
total deficit for the 2-year period are at 
an all-time high since World War II. 

In this situation, I do not see where 
the revenue for sharing with the States 
and localities is going to come from. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, “What ‘Revenue’ Shar- 
ing?” be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. The editor of the Tulsa World is 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT “REVENUE” SHARING? 

Is the volume of pro-and-con rhetoric 
over the revenue-sharing proposals before 
Congress so much wasted effort? 

As a matter of fact, will there be any 
revenue to share? 

This last question has been raised by Sen. 
Harry Byrep, D-Va., a supporter of the pro- 
grams. He says: “Amid all the talks of revenue 
sharing, I would like to have someone answer 
the very pertinent and crucial question of 
where the revenue is to come from. The plain 
and grim fact is the Federal government does 
not have any revenue to share. It is greatly 
in debt. It is in the hole by $25 billion in this 
fiscal year, and headed for an estimated $25 
billion deficit in the coming fiscal year. 

“And, on top of that, the government has 
a national debt approaching $400 billion. On 
that debt alone, the American taxpayers are 
paying interest at the rate of $21 billion a 
year. It is also very relevant to point out that 
from May 1970 to May 1971, a one-year period, 
the national debt increased by $25 billion.” 

The $21 billion in annual interest on the 
national debt is approximately one-tenth of 
the budget. Actually, this item is a giant debt 
within an astronomic debt. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLOTTE 
REID IS A GOOD CHOICE FOR THE 
FCC 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, President Nixon named our col- 
league, Representative CHARLOTTE REID 
for a 7-year term with the FCC. 

Although my fellow colleagues of the 
Illinois delegation and I are sad to lose 
our most glamorous Member, we are sure 
that her appointment will be a valuable 
addition to the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Since first coming to Congress in 1962, 
the gentlewoman from Illinois has proven 
herself to be a first-rate legislator and a 
untiring Representative for the residents 
of Illinois’ 15th District. I am confident 
that she will carry enthusiasm and know- 
how to her difficult new assignment. 
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With permission, I would like to enter 
the following radio editorial into- the 
Recorp, WBBM Newsradio—Broadcast 
July 10,1971: 

WBBM NEWSRADIO BROADCAST 


President Nixon's choice of Congresswoman 
Charlotte Reid of Illinois to serve on the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission seems. to 
us to be a good selection. Mrs, Reid has served 
in Congress since 1963, representing the 15th 
District. She is now in her 5th term and has 
done a good job. 

We think Mrs. Reid is a good choice be- 
cause in 1965 she helped to lead a fight to 
open all government records to the public ex- 
cept those which deal with national secu- 
rity. And Mrs. Reid suggested that the secu- 
rity label be limited rather sharply. 

Mrs. Reid has said for the record that she 
holds no preconceived stand on the broad- 
cast media. Her mind is open. That is a good 
sign, becausé all too often people are ap- 
pointed to the Federal Communications 
Commission with their minds already made 
up on controversial issues. In particular, Mrs. 
Reid is ready to hear both sides of the dis- 
pute between CBS and Congress. 

The fact that Mrs. Reid hasn't made up her 
mind one way or the other on controversial 
broadcast issues is to be welcomed. It means 
she is ready to try and determine the truth 
in those matters. 

WBBM supports the nomination of Mrs. 
Reid to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. We believe her appointment would 
be a good thing. We hope that the Senate will 
act soon to confirm her appointment. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
we have recently celebrated America’s 
July 4 Independence Day with appro- 
priate patriotic observances throughout 
the Nation, I think it fitting at this 
time to discuss what I consider to be one 
of the most significant contributions to 
America’s patriotic heritage—‘The 
American’s Creed.” 

“The American’s Creed” was written 
in 1917 by William Tyler Page as a con- 
test entry. It was the winning entry of 
a widely advertised countrywide contest 
designed to promote the writing of a 
national creed which would briefly sum- 
marize American political faith and also 
embrace the fundamental things most 
distinctive in American history and tra- 
dition. 

“The American’s Creed” condenses in- 
to 100 words the concepts which have 
made America great and for which 
America stands. It is a concise and 
meaningful summary of the basic prin- 
ciple of American political faith as set 
forth in its most important historical 
documents, its worthiest traditions, and 
by its most respected national leaders. 
To me and to countless others who have 
received joy and inspiration through the 
mere reading of “The American's 
Creed,” it truly condenses the substance 
of what being an American citizen real- 
ly is. 

Because, in my judgment, “The Ameri- 
can’s Creed” can never be repeated too 
often, I would like to share it with my 
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colleagues in the House at this point and 
before proceeding further: 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
ton; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


Those of us in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives can take particular pride 
in the fact that “The American’s Creed” 
was written by a man who devoted 61 
years of distinguished public service to 
the House of Representatives. William 
Tyler Page began his career with the 
House of Representatives in 1881 as a 
congressional page. After serving 514 
years as a page he became assistant file 
clerk in 1887. From that position he ad- 
vanced to the positions of bill clerk in 
1892, clerk of accounts in 1899, and pair 
clerk in 1913. In 1919 he began 13 years 
of service as the Clerk of the House. 

During his 61-year career in the House 
of Representatives, William Tyler Page 
worked under 11 Presidents and 15 
Speakers of the House. He earned the 
sincere respect of those he served and 
in the words of one of his biographers, 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock, “he became al- 
most a legend of ability, courtesy, loyalty, 
and intellect among the Members of 
Congress.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Since 1917 William Tyler Page’s Creed 
has instilled an historic perspective and 
love for country in countless American 
citizens. This has been accomplished 
largely through the commendable efforts 
of a number of patriotic organizations 
which have officially adopted “The Amer- 
ican’s Creed,” recited it as part of their 
exercises, and worked toward its wide 
dissemination. Among these organiza- 
tions, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution has officially designated the 
3d day of April in each year to be known 
and observed as “American’s Creed Day” 
among its chapters throughout the coun- 
try. 

One group which deserves particular 
recognition for its efforts in champion- 
ing and furthering “The American’s 
Creed” is the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America. The mem- 
bers of this fine organization, who brave- 
ly fought for their country so many years 
ago, give continuing evidence of their 
patriotism. 

Through the World War I Veterans’ 
American Creed program, copies of “The 
American’s Creed” and its history have 
been made available to countless educa- 
tional, civic, and other organizations 
throughout the country. As a Represent- 
ative in the Congress from Alabama I 
would like to call particular attention to 
the fine efforts in this program of an- 
other Alabamian, Col. Henry C. Wood. 
Colonel Wood, of Birmingham, Ala., is 
chairman of the World War I Veterans’ 
Americanism and Defense Committee 
and has devoted particular time and at- 
tention to the organization’s American 
Creed program. 
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Colonel Wood was also involved in a 
further effort to focus the attention of 
more citizens on “The American’s Creed.” 
This particular effort involved the in- 
troduction in the State of Alabama 
House of Representatives of a resolution 
formally requesting “the President and 
the Congress of the United States of 
America to declare an American Creed 
Week, during which all citizens may be 
encouraged to examine, study, and abide 
by the tenets of the American Creed.” 

The above resolution was sponsored in 
the Alabama House by Representatives 
Raymond Weeks, Quinton R. Bowers, and 
Richard S. Manley. Through the com- 
mendable efforts of these three legis- 
lators, the resolution was adopted by the 
Alabama Legislature on April 27, 1971. 

The Alabama resolution was brought 
to my attention by Colonel Wood in May 
of this year. Sharing his conviction, and 
that of the Alabama Legislature, regard- 
ing the meaningfulness and desirability 
of an American Creed Week, I was happy 
to follow through on May 26 with the 
introduction of appropriate legislation 
(H.J. Res. 667) in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

This resolution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to designate the first week in July 
of each year as “American Creed Week,” 
and to urge all Americans to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

I commend House Joint Resolution 
667 to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives and 
Strongly urge its adoption. 


